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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a remarkably fine 
article on the career of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Gronck], written by William S. 
White and published in the New York 

es magazine of March 13, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sxnaron GEORGE: MONUMENTAL, DETERMINED 
(By-William S. White) 


Wasxincton.—"Monumental” is the word 
for Warrer FRANKLIN GEORGE, the organ- 
Voiced patriarch of the Senate and the third 
most powerful man in the United States in 
foreign policy. For “Mister GEORGE”—this is 
what his wife “Miss Lucy“ calls him in the 
Way of the old-fashioned southern gentle- 
Woman in speaking to others of her hus- 
band—is for the Eisenhower administration 
in these tense days both a rock and an adorn- 
ment, 

He is a Democrat but in any ways, and 
especially in world affairs, a very unpartisan 
One, indeed. He has now resumed, after 
what to him in his long Senate career is a 
Short hiatus of 14 years, the chairmanship 
Of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
He is hand in glove with Secretary of State 
Dulles and with the President himself, 
though sometimes his is the hand and theirs 
is the glove. And though the George hand 
is seemingly gentle, it can be steely. 

It is obvious to those in position to observe 
these matters closely that Mr. GEORGE is in 
the confidence of the Secretary of State to 
R degree that no other Senator has ever 

during Mr. Dulles’ tenure. This does 
not exclude Senators of Mr. Dulles’ own Re- 
Publican Party, no matter who they may be. 

Senator GEORGE keeps up with the highest 
Affairs of the State Department—the crises, 
the burgeoning new policies, and all the 
es that matters—in a very personal way. 
De does not do this by going to the State 
m — Every Thursday, barring his 
b nce from the country, Mr. Dulles comes 
nf at breakfasttime to Mr. Grorce’s Apart- 
whine, si 80 Mayflower Hotel to put the 
fast table. en of the moment on the break- 
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Grorce, in his discretion, passes 
colleagues of the Foreign Relations 
7 1 5 these matters as he may 
e dean of the Senate as well 
— of that committee. He is 
sae y & partner in bipartisanship but 
pal ulant embodiment, An irreverent 
or Democrat—the word “irreverent” is 
Used because, while Mr. Groncx is in no sense 
pg? I ‘ed. profoundly impressive—observes 
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This irresistibly apt comparison to the last 
great Senate exemplar of bipartisanship— 
the late Republican Senator from Michigan 
in the days when the White House was in 
Democratic hands—is unconsciously reveal- 
ing. No one on the Democratic side, and 
not many on the Republican side, if it comes 
to that, would think of comparing Mr. 
Gporce to any other Senator in any way that 
did not clearly put him in the senior posi- 
tion. 

This position he occupies, not simply in 
the committee but in the whole of the Sen- 
ate, for a variety of reasons. First of all, to 
all there present he is senior; he has been 
30 years in that body, and that is a very 
long time. Then, he not only runs the For- 
eign Relations Committee but also is the 
voluntary ex-chairman and still senior Dem- 
cratic member of another body that in some 
ways is even more puissant, the Committee 
on Finance. 

He is, therefore, in a position with one 
hand to help shape the great affairs of the 
world—not excluding such affairs as peace 
and war—and with the other to assist in 
adding to, or relieving, the tax burden of 
everybody in the United States. He is also 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, its 
Presiding Officer in the Vice President’s 
absence. 

But all this Indicates only a small part of 
the story of the prestige of Groncr. (The 
monosyllable “GEORGE,” by the way, is the 
most common way of speaking of him in 
Washington, even though now and then one 
hears him referred to as “WALTER.” When a 
man in the Senate ts called almost habitually 
by his last name, it implies an unconscious 
concession by the speaker that here is a per- 
sonage who does not need even the grand, 
rolling title of Senator.“ 

WALTER FRANKLIN GEORGE, in his front-row 
seat Just next to the chair of the majority 
leader, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas, 
is an institution. Stocky rather than tall, 
his eyes cavernous behind thick spectacles, 
his small hand wearily smoothing his shock 
of white hair, he is for all the world like a 
proctor or monitor in a school for boys. Very 
grown men dread his frown and fear his 
displeasure, the one because it is so forbid- 
ding, the other because of the magnificent 
basso-profundo of his admonishing voice. 

When he feels aggrieved he puts the case 
with the air of a patient man long, long 
put upon—intolerably and endlessly put 
upon—and now at last compelled to utter, 
as politely as may be remotely possible, some 
slight suggestion of the incredible travail 
that he has had to endure. Clearly, he hon- 
estly considers his capacity for endurance to 
be extraordinary. 

Thus when he indicates that even this 
capacity has now been exceeded, the whole 
Chamber comes to a most respectful halt. 
The air is thereupon filled with Jovian bolts 
and rolls of thunder, and Members not re- 
motely involved in the cause of his distress 
will nevertheless look a bit guilty and apol- 
ogetic that matters have come to such a 
sorry point. 

These incidents rarely occur—Mr. GEORGE 
is as far as possible from being a quarrel- 
some man—but when they do, they are 
memorable. One such occurred last year. 

Senator GEORGE was determined to break 
a proposed constitutional amendment to 
limit the President's treatymaking power 


that had been put in by Senator Jonn W. 
Bricker, Republican, of Ohio. He was 
equally resolyed upon the adoption of an 
amendment of his own, and this George 
paper, along with the Bricker paper, met 
the opposition of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. 

Mr. Brownell had sent to the Senate a 
memorandum disapproving some aspects of 
Mr. GeorGe’s project, and it became the duty 
of the unfortunate Senator Wurum P. 
KNOWLAND, of California, the Republican 
Senate leader and a respectful disciple of 
WALTER F, GEORGE, to read the Attorney Gen- 
eral's caveats on the floor, 

Senator Grorce arose in all his splendid 
fury to dispose of the luckless Mr. Brownell, 
who, had he been present, would hardly have 
known what had hit him until it was all 
over. 

The Senator recalled with a mixture of 
sorrow and anger that he had undertaken 
to listen to the proposals of the administra- 
tion, which he need not have done at all. 
But now, he said, with an incredulous scorn, 
look what had happened. 

Someone in the Justice Department, 
Geonrcr quickly concluded that it was “some 
kloik” (clerk), as he put it—had sent up a 
document that was both ridiculous and im- 
pertinent. This, he indicated, was about all 
that could have been expected of an agency 
in the hands of Mr. Brownell. For this, the 
Senator loudly suggested several times, was 
“a very odd little Attorney General.” 

His curiously wounding description, the 
nearest thing to an epithet that this corre- 
spondent ever heard GEORGE employ in de- 
bate, for good or Ul, all but swept Brownell's 
influence from the Senate floor. The small 
incident is a key to much of the Senator's 
operating power, 

His most admiring friends (and they are 
very many) could hardly have maintained 
that Groncx really dealt with the Brownell 
memorandum on its merits. Nevertheless, 
he destroyed it in a single phrase; it is his 
gift—and now a gift unique in all the Sen- 
ate—to be senatorial in the grand manner. 
Senators do not always and necessarily re- 
quire of a George that precision of logic, or 
that information as to details that they re- 
quire of younger and lesser men, 

Who expects a great prima donna to parse 
the sentences of her lyrics? It is enough 
that she sings. It is thus with Greorce when 
with matchless effectiveness he takes the lead 
on the floor for an Eisenhower foreign policy. 
Like many of the great politicians of the old 
school, he will not be bound by the detalls, 
nor will he haggle over the fine print. 

Those who seek to engage him in these 
areas are wasting their time; he will peer at 
them in morose, lofty indifference, as not long 
ago he peered at those who wanted to put 
reservations into our defense treaty with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

He looks upon all high policy as a traveler 
sees a distant landscape. It is the panorama 
in which he is interested; it is not his habit 
of mind to be concerned with the situation 
of the hills and valleys. A traditionalist in 
these matters, he has the deep conviction 
that the conduct of foreign policy belongs 
in the hands of the President and, all in all, 
he will, before he is through, return to the 
White House a measure of control over world 
affairs that it has not had since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 
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He will do this, that is to say, so long as 
he remains convinced that the White House 
itself is acting with proper responsibility 
and with due deference to the Senate. He is 
perhaps the only man who could make so 
dificult a rationale—that is, both a rendering 
unto Caesar and a retention of the Senate's 
own proper place in the scheme of things. 

His own views are internationalist, as is 
fit and apt for a southern politician of his 
generation. They are oriented more toward 
Europe than toward Asia, in the typical fash- 
ion of Democrats who find it very hard to 
understand the passionate intensity of the 
old Republican preoccupation with Asia. 

But these views could not fairly be called, 
even by the most vehement America Firster, 
hospitable to give-away. Mr. GEORGE in his 
time has helped to open the treasury to 
many foreign enterprises, and will do so many 
times again. For all of that, he does not 
gladly fling public money about, Few public 
men feel, in principle, a deeper pain at the 
size of the public debt. In a word, he is 
suitably safe in the fiscal sense—a circum- 
stance that greatly forwards his influence in 
the Senate, 

He is, moreover, the only man in the Sen- 
ate who can visibly, undoubtedly, and re- 
peatedly change votes simply by his incom- 
parable rhetoric on the floor. Other men 
are much more effective in gathering votes 
in the loungés and corridors—Mr. Grorce’s 
junior colleague, Senator Ricnarp B. RUS- 
SELL, for one. GEORGE, for his part, scorns 
the practical kind of operation, the man-to- 
man discussion in which Mr. RUSSELL 80 
excels. 

It is, nevertheless, the Judgment of some 
of the most open-eyed and informed men 
in the Senate that Grorce of Georgia, given 
ideal circumstances, can come close on the 
floor to controlling as many as 25 votes on 
certain issues at certain times, These is- 
sues will for the most part be issues of for- 
eign policy; whatever GEORGE decides in this 
field is very nearly final with nearly all the 
Democratic rank and file and with a good 
number of Republicans as well. 

Why this is so it is very nearly impossible 
to explain, though some suggestive consid- 
erations may be offered. There is the fact 
that the Senate is basically a hierarchal 
body; and Grorce is the great hierarch. 
There is the fact that GEoRrGE is an authentic 
and profoundly safe conservative; no man 
supposes for a moment that Grorce will lead 
him onto any terrain of sticky innovation. 

One seeks to avoid exaggeration here. It 
is, nevertheless, for all practical purposes, a 
fact that when Grorce takes a position it 
has, for many in the Senate, much of the 
political force that the proclaimed dogmas 
of the established churches may in the spiri- 
tual realm have for the faithful. The Sen- 
ate feeling is that in Gronda there is safety, 
there is continuity, there is dignity, there is 
a kind of indescribable stability as the years 
go by and he goes on. 

It is so secret that when the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate senses trouble one 
of the regency is likely to mutter to another: 
“Shouldn't we ask Gronce to go in now? 
meaning to go on the floor and do his stuff. 
Groncz, of course, will go in or not, as he 
pleases. He is not the sort of man to be 
assigned to do anything, indeed the very sug- 
gestion of attempting to direct him in any 
way would be regarded as appalling heresy, 

Like most artists, essentially he goes his 
own way. For example, in spite of his in- 
credible seniority he is not a member of the 
Senate Democratic policy committee— 
though this is not to say that his views are 
not sonorously heard there from time to 
time. 

The chief of the Democratic high com- 
mand, Senator JOHNSON of Texas, is 30 years 
junior to his seat mate; Mr. GEORGE needs no 
membership on any committee to transfer 
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his views to LYNDON. LYNDON, for his part, 
looks with an affectionate fascination on his 
senior and would no more think of inter- 
fering with that senior in his sphere—for- 
eign policy—than he would propose to try to 
tell a Texas uncle how to run a ranch. 

Some of the rank and filers occasionally 
will attempt to challenge the Old Man,” but 
these youngsters most often are put in their 
place by the leaders even before they go £0 
far as to provoke the Olympian frowns of 
Gronrce himself. 

The Senator, more than any man who sits 
with him, embodies the powerful quality of 
long success. He was, for example, one of 
the triumphant survivors of 1938, the year 
that Franklin Roosevelt undertook to purge 
Congress of certain rightwing Democrats who 
were, the President felt, getting in the way 
of the New Deal. 

Today, Mr. GEORGE recalls that episode 
with what can only be called a splendid, and 
somewhat absent, detachment. Mr. Roose- 
veit came to a political meeting in Barnes- 
ville, Ga., and sat on the platform with Sen- 
ator Grorce himself, among others. The 
President told the crowd that the Senator 
was hoth a scholar and a gentleman; but 
then he went on to say in substance that Mr. 
Georcs, for all that, just wouldn't do in the 
Senate. As the President finished his 
speech, he turned to the Senator, said 
quietly, “God bless you, WALTER,” and went 
away. z 

Mr. Grorce was returned to the Senate in 
a great outpouring of votes. Later, in the 6 
months that he served in 1941 as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, he be- 
came indispensable to Mr. Roosevelt's great 
foreign-policy designs; there was, for ex- 
ample, the little matter of passing the lend- 
lease bill. 

The President never afterward referred dl- 
rectly to the contretemps of 1938. Once, 
however, in the crowded and anxious war 
years he sought a certain tax program of Mr. 
Grorcr, who then had on his other hat as 
chairman of the Finance Committee. Press- 
ing this program as one likely to be popular 
with the voters, Mr. Roosevelt said urgently: 

“WALTER, if I know anything at all about 
Georgia politics * .“ At this point 
Grorcr caught the Presidential eye. 
and certainly I don’t,” Mr. Roosevelt finished 
with a laugh. 

Mr. Roosevelt,” says Mr. Grorcz now, in 
a soft, forgiving rumble of a voice, had a 
quite genuine gift for separating his per- 
sonal feelings from his political feelings. He 
never mixed the two.” 

Senator GEORGE, on his side, has an equally 
decisive way of separating the personal from 
the official. Just before this Democratic 
Congress met, the administration was most 
anxious for him to leave the chairmanship of 
the Finance Committee and return to the 
chair of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

At length he was requested by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State Dulles to come 
to the White House. They put their hopes 
before the Senator. He agreed to go along. 
But, as he says, “I told them that I could 
not undertake the social part of this Job. I 
do not much care to go out in the evening. 
I said I might feel obliged to come once a 
year to some official entertainment at the 
White House, but nothing beyond that. It 
Was agreed.” 

What has happened in practice is that the 
unofficial stand-in for Mr. Grondx at diplo- 
matic affairs is his tireless and convivial Jun- 
ior on the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
87-year-old Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
of Rhode Island. By custom Mr. GEORGE, 
who is only 77, is still invited everywhere; by 
general understanding he will now and then 
accept an Invitation, but more or less at the 
last minute it will somehow turn out that 
he cannot go after all. 

Determined is also the word for WALTER 
FRANKLIN GEORGE. 
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Natural Gas Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
February 26, 1955, I issued a statement 
commenting upon the action of the 
White House Committee on National 
Fuel Policy with particular reference to 
their recommendation that the Federal 
Government remove itself from all regu- 
lation of field producers of gas. I would 
like to place a copy of my statement in 
the Recorp, and also a letter from Mr. 
Thomas W. Goodloe, president of Ten- 
nessee Natural Gas Lines, Inc., with tab- 
ulation showing weighted average price 
of producers for gas purchased in south- 
western fields by 10 major pipeline com- 
panies from 1948 to 1953. Mr. Goodloe’s 
letter and tables show that the price to 
field producers has increased 300 percent 
during that 6-year period. Further re- 
laxation of regulations would be disas- 
trous to the consumer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, letter, and tables were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 

The White House Report on Energy Sup- 
plies and Resources Policy, released today, is 
bad medicine for consumers. 

The weasel-worded section on natural-gas 
regulation means that the White House is 
giving administration backing to what 
amounts to a repeal of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Phillips case. This means 
consumers had better get ready for more 
millions on their gas bills. 

The policy enunciated in this section is 
much worse than proposals to exempt the 
so-called independent producers of gas from 
interstate regulation—the so-called Kerr bill. 

It harks back instead to proposals of some 
years ago which would exempt all fleld pro- 
ducers from Federal regulation. Integrated 
companies, which own both pipelines and 
field production, serve as an illustration. 
Under this policy, such an integrated com- 
pany produces its own gas in the fleld and 
could charge whatever it wishes to its pipe- 
line company. The pipeline company then 
would be subject to regulation only in trans- 
mission costs. At the other end, the distri- 
bution end, local regulation would be pow- 
erless to deal with anything that has gone 
before. 

The White House policy statement simply 
sacrifices the interests of some 60 million 
consumers who depend on natural gas to the 
profits of a comparative handful of oil com- 
panies who produce it. 


TENNESSEE Natura Gas LINES, INC., 
Nashville, Tenn., March 1, 1955. 
Re Regulation of gas field prices. 
The Honorable Esters KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Estes: Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. supplies most of middle and east Ten- 
nessee. This company’s weighted-average 
cost of gas in 1948 was 4.28 cents per met 
and at present that company's weighted av- 
erage cost of gas in the field is more than 
12 cents per mef, or approximately 300 per- 
cent of the 1948 field-price cost. 

Attached is a tabulation showing the 
weighted-average price of producers for gas 
purchased in Southwestern fields by 10 ma- 
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jor pipeline companies in the years 1948 to 
1953. This tabulation is an excerpt from 
an exhibit introduced by United Gas Pipe 
Line Co. in FPC Docket No. G-1142. In most 
cases prices have further increased substan- 
“tially since 1953. It appears that the in- 
crease in field prices over this very short 
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period has been tremendous and such prices 
should certainly now be approaching fair 
prices to producers, if indeed they have not 
already arrived. 
Very truly yours, 
Tuomas W. Gooptor, 
President. 


Weighted average prices paid to producers for gas 5 in the field by 10 major pipeline 


companies (includes 745.11 field purchases an 


745.12 gasoline plant oullet purchases) 


114.9 p. s. i. a.] 


Seuthorn Natural Gas Co 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co,- 
pauxs Eustorn Transmission Corp- 
Texas Gus Transmission Corp. .----- 


‘Toxus Iilinais Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
Fansemtinontal Gas Pipe Line Corp 
Trankline Gas Co 


tuted Gas Pipe Line Co. 


Total (weighted average) 


— 4. 6.41 7.85 9.01 
10.03 | 11.07 | 11.30 11. 96 

6.36 6. 29 7.15 8.08 

5.11 5.54 6. 53 9.37 

6.48 6.53 7.51 12. 05 

st E 6.77 TA 7. 26 9.70 
~----| &70 8. 54 8. 89 

8.41 7,20 7, 53 7.83 

7.74 7.76 8.04 

5. 80 7.37 8.04 

— 6. 7. 4 8. 82 


Cents per thousand eubic feet 
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Norx. Gas purehased in the field by the above . 


Purchases are also made in Arkansas und Mississippi fle 
Source: FPC annual reports, 


8 is produced primarily in Louisiana and Texas. Some 
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Resignation of Robert Cutler as the Presi- 
dent’s Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
Er unanimous consent to have printed 
n the Appendix of the Rxconp an edito- 
rial entitled “Mr. Cutler's Contribution,” 
Published in the Washington Star of 
rch 11, 1955. Mr. Cutler, a very dis- 
b hed citizen of Massachusetts, has 
een doing one of the most sensitive Fed- 
eral jobs as the President's Special As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs. He 
has been the operating executive of the 
National Security Council. He retired 
—— uae rg as of Saturday last. 
oria a commendatory one, 

Which he well deserves. * 
ere being no objection, the editorial 
Vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
48 follows: ~ 

Mn. CUTLER'S CONTRIBUTION 


As the President's special assistant for 


National ge 
rendered disti ity affairs, Robert Cutier has 


most sensitive 


Further, besides having served as a 
key administrator privy to secrets of the most 


vital sort, he has been perhaps the closest 
of the President's confidants and personal 
advisers—a man who because of the unique 
sensitivity of his duties, and not because of 
any lack of natural gregariousness, has kept 
himself out of the limelight and carried on 
his work with the utmost discretion and a 
real passion for anonymity. 

It is because of this that relatively very 
few Americans know anything about Mr. 
Cutler. But the Nation, even though it has 
seldom seen his name in the headlines, owes 
him thanks none the less for what he has 
contributed to it since President Eisenhower 
called him to the White House. He is leay- 
ing his post in excellent shape for Dillion 
Anderson, his successor, and he has every 
reason to take proper pride in the fine ex- 
ample he has set as a public servant. 


Norway and the Viking Spirit in the 
Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on last 
Saturday night it was my pleasure to 
address the- 60th anniversary banquet of 
the Sons of Norway, meeting in New 
York. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address on that occasion be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. $ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NORWAY AND THE VIKING SPIRIT IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE 

It is a pleasure to participate In observing 
this 60th anniversary of your outstanding 
organization—the Sons of Norway. 

It is a privilege for me from many stand- 
points. 

First, as a United States Senator, I am 
pleased to pay tribute to a great ally of our 
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country—Norway; an ally which has proven 
its staunch mettle in war and in peace. 

Secondly, as an American, I am pleased to 
pay this tribute to a freedom-loving land, a 
land whose people share the yalues which we 
do. 

Norway, like ourselves has always been 
deeply dedicated to the cause of liberty. Her 
people have always been a living demonstra- 
tion of the principles of human brotherhood. 
Norway, like our own, is a devout nation, 
with a reverence for the Lord. 

And, then, there is a third reason: It is 
because like many in this audience tonight, 
Iam proud to be a descendant of Norwegian 
parents and grandparents. We share, there- 
fore, a common admiration for the land from 
which our forefathers came, a land which 
has always been truly worthy of that admira- 
tion, 

MY VISIT TO NORWAY 

May I say that it was our good fortune 
to spend a few days in Norway last summer, 

Our good friend Trygve Gottas arranged 
for a car, and we set out on a journey to my 
father’s old home in Numedal. 

We stopped at Dramen and met some of 
the distinguished folks of that city. 

From there, we journeyed to Kongsberg 
where our friend Trygve had assembled some 
30-odd relatives of mine; we were treated 
there to a wonderful dinner. 

We had rommegrout; we had gjeost and 
mountain trout and many other tasty dishes 
that spoke of Norway. 

Of course, there were exchanges of toasts 
and much that was spoken, brought up 
memories of days that are gone. 

We then journeyed by car tnto Numedal 
to my father’s old home. Of course, here 
again we had to eat before we left. 

In one of the rooms we found an old album 
with pictures of my parents and of us chil- 
dren when we were youngsters. There were 
pictures of the family taken in various 
periods. 

This visit recalled another visit I had 
made back in 1939 before the Second World 
War. 

I was attending the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union Conference in Oslo, and took a day off 
to get down to my father’s old home. I also 
took a day off to go to Gudbransdalen and 
located the house in which my mother was 
born. 

She came to America as a little child with 
her folks before the Civil War. 

My father emigrated when he was about 
21, right after the Civil War. 

While in Norway, I visited with the Crown 
Prince and a number of the Norwegian of- 
cials. We were the guests of our Ambassador 
and his wife. 

NORWAY’S BRIGHT BUT CHALLENGING OUTLOOK 

Our general impressions of Norway last 
summer were that here were a people that 
were going ahead, that realized they belong 
completely to the West and are taking a 
strong position in that regard. 

But the legacy of World War II's hardships, 
when 20 percent of Norway's national wealth 
was destroyed, are still with her, 

Norway has serious domestic problems, for 
her's is basically a country poorly endowed 
with national resources. She has a $400 mil- 
lion yearly deficit. Her taxes are high. 
Controls are strict on many phases of eco- 
nomic life. 

Yet her production is booming. Her 
modest agriculture is expanding. Her great 
shipbuilding industry reached one-half mil- 
lion tons last year. Her shipping fleet—third 
largest in the world—files her respected ban- 
ner on the seas. In 1954, she had the big- 
gest herring catch in history. 

Norway, in spite of the damage of war and 
occupation, in spite of considerable defense 
burdens, stands stanchly with the free 
world. 
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NORWEGIAN-AMERICANS' CONTRISUTIONS TO 
UNITED STATES 

And now friends, I want just briefly to 
turn back a few pages of history here in our 
own land. 

From the mid-19th to the mid-20th cen- 
tury, approximately 850,000 persons of Nor- 
weglan birth settled in the United States. 
Unlike other immigrant groups (who gravi- 
tated to the cities) Norwegians settled prin- 
cipally in the rural areas of America where 
they became among the sturdiest American 
Tarmers. 

Their assimilation into the American scene 
was rapid. They took up our language 
promptly. Their ways and customs from the 
old country were not too dissimilar from the 
ways and customs of the new land. 

The first Norwegian pioneers in my own 
State established a colony at Muskego, near 
Milwaukee, in 1839. Prior to the middle of 
the 19th century most Norwegian immigrants 
headed for Wisconsin. P 

As the years went on, Norwegians, as you 
know, settled elsewhere in the Middle West. 
By 1914, there were more Norwegians ih 
my neighboring State of Minnesota than 
in any other State. Then, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, and Ore- 
gon attracted great numbers, 

Norwegians brought to the new land their 
deep devotion to religion, and their deep 
interest in schooling for the young. Luther 
College, in Decorah, Iowa, was established 
in 1861, and St. Olaf College, in Northfield, 
Minn., in 1874. They established Concordia 
College in Moorhead, Minn.; Augustana Col- 
lege in Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; and Pacific Lu- 
theran College in Parkland, Wash. They set 
up Many newspapers, many singing societies 
and bands. 

From the ranks of Norwegian Americans 
have come Knut Nelson, Governor of Minne- 
sota and United States Senator for more 
than quarter of a century; O. E. Rolvaag, 
author of the epic of adjustment to the 
American scene, Giants in the Earth; Thor- 
sten Veblen who is regarded universally as 
one of the greatest economists so far pro- 
duced in our land; Victor Lawson, journa- 
list and financier; and Eric Severeid, one of 
our most prominent radio-TV commenta- 
tors, a man who, like his Viking ancestors, 
does not run from a fight. 

NORWAY'S OWN CONTRIBUTIONS 


From Norway itself to the world came 
Henrik Ibsen, in literature; Magnus Olsen, 
in science; Edvard Greig, in music; Kirsten 
Flagstad, in opera; Gustav Vigeland, in 
sculpture; and in discovery and exploration 
in centuries gone by, Leif Ericson; and in 
more latter days, Friedtjof Nansen and 
Roald Amundsen. 

Yes; here is a country with a population 
only approximately that of my own State of 
the Union. Here is a country of meager re- 
sources, of often difficult weather conditions. 
Here is a country which has to live prin- 
cipally by the sea, which is often a hard 
master. 

Yet, here is a country where culture has 
flowered, where freedom has thrived, where 
her sons and daughters, both those who 
have remained at home and those who have 
journeyed beyond the seas, have made im- 
portant contributions to mankind. 

Here is seen the triumph of courage, of 
resourcefulness, of industry over all ob- 
stacles. 

And these are precisely the qualities need - 
ed in today’s troubled world. 

THE BIG ISSUE: NEUTRALISM OR DEFENSE 

But now I should like to turn at this point 
to the major issue of our times: whether the 
nations will prove adequate to defend them- 
selves against international Communist ag- 
gression or whether they will succumb one 
by one to that dreadful conspiracy? 
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out the world today, there are 
hundreds of millions of individuals in many 
free lands whose leaders unfortunately have 
chosen thus far blindly to turn their backs 
to and ignore the Communist international 
menace. 

The neutralist leaders seem to prefer to 
make believe that it does not exist. 

Many of these leaders recognize that com- 
munism is a threat at home. Some of them 
have adopted stern measures against inter- 
nal subversion. But they seem to prefer to 
deceive themselves and to deceive their own 
people into believing, on the international 
front, that the Pelking Government and the 
Moscow Government do not really represent 
a direct and immediate threat to the peace 
and security of mankind. 

Indeed, many of these neutralist leaders 
seem to act as if it were the United States 
which is the principal threat to world peace 
and security. 

Nothing could, of course, be further from 
the truth. No land in the world more dearly 
desires peace than our own. No land more 
dearly desires to devote its major energies to 
constantly raising living standards and im- 
proving the peaceful way of life for its 
people. 

But no land more clearly recognizes than 
ourselves that in this dangerous atomic age, 
to be weak is to “commit suicide on the 
installment plan.” 


NORWAY: SYMBOL OF DEFENSE 


But, I am pleased to say that there are 
many lands which are in far closer proximity 
than ours to the Communist threat which 
definitely recognize as we do the grim danger 
to the free world. 

Here is a land, like Norway, which is within 
but minutes of Soviet jet bomber bases, at 
modern supersonic speeds. Yet, Norway has 
bravely and completely cast her lot with the 
free world in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

She is contributing to the sinews of de- 
fense in terms of manpower, installations, 
military production, maritime strength, and 
vigilance. 

Here is a wonderful symbol for all the 
world to observe and admire. 

Brave Norway stands practically at the 
jaws of the Soviet bear. Yet, unafraid, un- 
dismayed she calmly, coolly signifies that 
she will take her stand in defense of her 
own independence. And by her very act of 
courage, she thereby deters the danger of 
war to herself and to all the free world. 

Now, let me say that there are many rea- 
sons why some lands have preferred neu- 
tralism thus far: Historical reasons, cultural 
reasons, military, religious, economic, and 
political reasons. 

We must understand why various lands 
have chosen neutralism. We must see the 
problem through their eyes. We must not 
be overly quick to criticize, although we 
must be frank And objective. 

At the same time, we should take off our 
hats in salute to a country which has known 
what war can mean, what dreadful occupa- 
tion can mean, and yet is willing to risk 
its all, knowing how Close it is to the deadly 
peril. 

This is the spirit which we need in our 
time. 

LET'S NOT BE PANICKED BY WAR DANGER 


Here, in our own country, we read every 
day alarming stories of what a thermonuclear 
war could mean. 

We read about how many casualties could 
occur in our major cities. 

We read about the danger of radioactive 
fallout, potentially contaminating areas of 
7,000 square miles. 

There are some who allow these admittedly 
grim stores virtually to paralyze themselves. 
They throw up their hands in dismay as 
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if nothing constructively can be done or 
should be done. 

That, however, is definitely not the atti- 
tude to adopt. 

And Norway is the living proof that there 
is a more positive attitude to adopt, an atti- 
tude of courage, or forthrightness, an atti- 
tude which recognizes the peril, which recog- 
nizes all the horror that a third world war 
could mean. 

But Norway knows that if there is any- 
thing worse than war, it is slavery. 

Norway knows that hysteria concerning 
the danger of war can only bring war closer, 
that it is one thing to try all-out to prevent 
war; as we are, indeed, trying: it is another 
thing to become so panic-stricken about the 
danger of war that you try to appease; you 
forget that there is something worse in this 
world than to fight on your feet. It is to 
crawl eternally on your knees before a Red 
dictator, 


PROBLEM OF QUEMOY AND MATSU 


What we can use in this country today is 
more of the Viking spirit. It is a fearless 
spirit which is willing to brave the unknown 
and to take calculated risks. 

Nowhere, perhaps, on the International 
scene today do we more need this spirit than 
in troubled Asia, particularly in the western 
Pacific, in connection with our problem of 
defending Formosa, the Pescadores, and the 
related areas. 

There are those in America who still would 
have us shrink back from this mission. They 
seem to say, “Let us not venture into this 
dangerous unknown affecting a few offshore 
islands 6,000 miles from the California main- 
land. Who knows where the uncertainty 
affecting Matsu and Quemoy may lead us?“ 

Well, the answer la: No one can accurately 
predict what will happen tomorrow morning, 
much less, next month or next year. 

But we know quite well what would have 
happened or would happen were we to elim- 
inate uncertainty and openly to exclude 
Matsu and Quemoy from our commitments. 

Some of our good friends in the United 
Kingdom keep repeating, “Abandon outright 
Matsu and Quemoy.” 

But we have rightly refused to do so, pre- 
ferring Instead to leave the ultimate decision 
as to whether those islands will be defended 
under the varying circumstances of the 
future, to the great man who now occupies 
the White House, aided by his most expert 
advisers. 

The burden of that decision will be a heavy 
one, a fateful one, a prayerful one. But you 
can be sure that when it is made, It will be 
objective, not emotional. It will be on the 
basis of all of the factors in the situation. 
It will not be based on just one factor, one 
geographic area; it will not just be on the 
basis of the problem of Formosa and the 
Pescadores, it will take into consideration 
our position in Korea, in Japan, in southeast 
Asia, and elsewhere in the world, 
BOTH MILITARY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 

CRUCIAL 

And if I may say just a few more words 
about that particular critical situation, let 
me say this: There is entirely too much 
piecemeal thinking in our country today. 

Some individuals seem to say, “there is no 
important factor but the military factor with 
regard to Formosa, the Pescadores and re- 
lated areas.” 

But that concept is nonsense. The prin- 
cipal Communist victories in Asia have been 
scored, not by traditional techniques of mil- 
itary warfare, but rather by the revolu- 
tionary new application of psychological war- 
fare, by skilled propaganda techniques, by 
the eroding of morale among its foes. 

So, a key question is, “What would be the 
psychological effect of possible loss of Matsu 
and Quemoy on the Chinese Nationalist 
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forces on Formosa, on our allies and friends 
in southeast Asia and elsewhere, on our 
enemies in Peking and in Moscow?” 

But then, there are those who swing to 
the opposite extreme and say, “The only fac- 
tor is the psychological factor.” 

That concept, too, is false. 

The Peking regime consists of shrewd mil- 
itary (and political chess players). It tries 
to ridicule us as a paper tiger, but it knows 
we have sharp military claws. 

As for ourselves, the decision as to when 
and how we will use our strength is not a 
simple one. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States must determine whether Matsu and 
Quemoy are (a) defensible in view of their 
proximity to the Chinese mainland, and (b) 
are worth the price of defense. The Joint 
Chiefs will weigh the effect of the possible 
rain of artillery fire from the mainland which 
may soon fall unceasingly on those offshore 
islands. The Joint Chiefs will consider the 
availability of Red jet fields and of Red jet 
fuel and Red sampans and Red paratroops. 
The Joint Chiefs will weigh the commit- 
ments of our Armed Forces in the Pacific and 
elsewhere. So, their military decision will 

an immensely complicated one; let no 
armchair general or amateur admiral at- 
tempt to assert dogmatically what should be 
our military course under any and all cir- 
cumstances. We have competent Chiefs of 
our Armed Forces; let us retain our confi- 
dence in their military judgment. 

Let us maintain our well-placed faith, too, 
{n our Chief Executive who obviously has so 
broad a background in military science that 
he is in a position personally to weigh the 
sagnene of his own highest military ad- 


DANGER IN PUBLICIZING ALL PLANS 


Another example of piecemeal thinking is 
5 t very often people here in the United 
sich seem to want to insist on publicizing 

irtually all the facts and plans—which we 
may want for our public, but which our 
enemies may want still more. 

The President and the Secretary of State— 
und deu team—have been absolutely 

x nd in resisting unwise efforts to have us 
Sire away completely our hand. 
OS a have perceived very clearly that, 
aac from some standpoints it might be 
antageous to outline very clearly and 
Precisely what specific areas we actually pro- 
2 to defend and those we do not propose 
efend—that there are obviously grave 
W to that procedure 
e all remember the unfortunate conse- 
quences which flowed from the decision 
°penly to exclude Korea from the United 
States perimeter of defense. 
nee we do not intend to engrave any more 
te tations to Peking to swallow up more 

8 with impunity. 

ed piecemeal thinkers are still not 
d, ali they can see is one segment of 


the Problem—the matter of informing our 
8 but they ignore the conse- 


spilling the beans” to the enemy. 


ria 3 WILL PROBABLY NOT CHOOSE WAR 
try to 5 Sure, Peking and Moscow will 
or big experimenn b all sorts of little 
will Jab here or there n Will Probe, they 


They have enough sples without our giving 
ence secrets on a silver 


the Pescadores, and related orce 
areas with f 

3 immense power. But the decision as to 

ar rests squarely in Peking. She will stand 
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self-Indicted before the world if she chooses 
the course of war. 

I do not believe she will choose war. For 
all its admitted strength, the Red dragon's 
fire for the present may be so much hot air. 
Clearly, she burningly covets Formosa and 
all the Islands. But her ambition out- 
reaches her limited capabilities. Mao-Tse- 
Tung and company are hard realists, not 
idle daydreamers. 

KREMLIN WATCHING OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

And before I conclude my references to 
the current situation, let me say this: The 
crisis in the Formosa Straits is being judged 
by Mr. Khrushchev and his cohorts in the 
Kremlin and Peking on the basis of many 
other facts elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev is watching what the 
United States does in relation to strengthen- 
ing its Armed Forces. This is not merely a 
matter of quantity, but rather, of quality, 
particularly the quality of our nuclear weap- 
ons and our strategic alr programs which are 
definitely progressing. 

He is watching what we do to the vital 
appropriations request of the United States 
Information Agency. If the USIA funds are 
slashed, Mr. Khrushchey could declare a few 
hours holiday in Moscow. If Congress were 
to be pennywise and pound foolish and to 
reduce the ability of the United States In- 
formation Agency to get across the facts to 
the peoples of the world, particularly to the 
people of southeast Asia, it would be a sad 
day for the cause of the free world. 
KHRUSHCHEV HOPES FOR AID SLASH TO SOUTH- 

EAST ASIA 


Mr. Khrushchev is watching even more 
closely the nature of our future economic 
ald program to southeast Asia. He is hoping 
we will pinch our pennies so tightly that 
he can easily pick up such valuable but vul- 
nerable population, real estate, and re- 
sources as South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Thailand—all of which vitally need 
United States ald. Giving them aid with 
an eye-dropper won't be of any more help 
than giving them more aid than they can 
reasonably absorb. 

Mostly, Khrushchev is hoping that Amer- 
ica’s almost universal and completely un- 
derstandable desire for a balanced budget 
will lead us to miserly errors of ommission, 
Those errors would make for a further un- 
balanced world; a world in which a balanced 
United States budget would become abso- 
lutely impossible thereafter, 

And—in our own land, Mr. Khrushchev is 
watching, too, what happens to civil-defense 
appropriations. He will want to see whether 
we regard seriously the problem of defend- 
ing the lives of 165 million Americans, in a 
small Nation which has now been crossed by 
u jet plane in 3 hours, 46 minutes, or whether 
by slashing civil defense, Congress were to 
indicate that it doesn't take too seriously 
this grim problem of defense in this super- 
speed age. 

Most of all, Mr. Khrushchev and his co- 
horts will be watching the American spirit, 
the United States backbone. 

Do we cringe, and shrink, and waiver, or 
do we stand firm and resolute and brave? 

The latter course is the only true Ameri- 
ean course, and it is the one course which 
we will indeed follow. 

CONCLUSION 

It has been a great privilege to address the 
Sons of Norway tonight. 

As we blow out these 60 warm candles in 
this fine organization's birthday cake, we 
look forward to its innumerabie anniver- 
saries to come. 

We now that in the years up ahead, its 
members and their families will continue to 
contribute not only to America, not only 
to friendship with Norway, but to te cause 
of the free world. 
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Financing of Production of Electric 
Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an editorial 
entitled “In Kansas and New York,” 
which appeared in the Topeka Daily 
Capital, issue of Friday, March 4. 

During the past few years the private 
utility companies in Kansas have been 
expanding their production of electric 
energy at a rate that is in keeping with 
the demands of our State, They have 
done this without financial aid from the 
Federal Government and in keeping with 
the true traditions and policies of the 
free enterprise system that has made our 
State outstanding. 

Not only have they built a capacity to 
take care of the needs of our people but 
they have supplied this electric energy 
at rates that are competitive with elec- 
tricity produced in other States and rates 
that our people can pay. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordere to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In Kansas AND New YORK 


The socialistic virus that seems to have 
gripped certain elements in various parts of 
the country has not taken much hold here 
in Kansas. Two electric power projects pro- 
vide the contrast between New York and the 
Sunflower State. 

The Kansas Power & Light Co. this week 
announced a $16 million construction plan, 
to be paid for out of its operating revenues, 
without asking the Federal or State govern- 
ment for subsidies or help of any kind. This 
strong public utility serves about one-third 
of the State, does it satisfactorily and at 
rates the public can afford to pay. And pays 
over 8 million a year in taxes. 

Look at what’s happening in New York. 
Some of the Empire State's top officials are 
trying to get Congress to pass a bill to en- 
able the State to finance, build and operate 
a $300 million hydroelectric power project on 
the Niagara River near the falls. In one 
way or another, the taxpayers of New York 
would have to put up the money. They 
would also lose the millions that would be 
paid in taxes If private enterprise under- 
took the project. 

The inconsistency of the New York pro- 
posal is emphasized by the fact that the 
State government already is hard-pressed for 
finances, And by the further fact that 5 
private utility companies, with a splendid 
record of experience and achievement behind 
them, want to carry out the program the 
socialists in the New York legislature and 
elsewhere insist upon doing at public ex- 
pense. These companies would have started 
installation long ago, with private capital, 
but Congress has not yet given them 
authority. 

The same public power advocates who 
raised their voices in protest when the 
Atomic Energy Commission signed with 
Dixon-Yates for a powerplant, now are bay- 
ing at the doors of Congress for approval of 
the New York scheme. These socialistic 
people are clamoring for the United States 
Government to spend 81 billion for dams on 
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the Snake River in the Northwest. And 
other billions for the Colorado River project, 
which is about as fantastic a proposal as any 
New Dealer ever dreamed. 

It is fortunate that the people of Kansas 
have their feet on the ground, instead of 
keeping their heads in the clouds. The 
Kansas Power & Light Co., under the man- 
agement of president Deane E. Ackers and 
his board of directors, asks no help from the 
government when improyements are needed 
to provide the necessary power for its cus- 
tomers. The virus of socialism has not struck 
the Kansas public utilities. 
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Industrial Dispersal Needs in Civil 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Starting Civil Defense,” 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 12, 1955. The 
editorial deals with industrial dispersal 
needs in civil defense. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STARTING Crvm. DEFENSE 

Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming re- 
cently suggested the establishment of a legis- 
lative-executive body similar to the Hoover 
Commission to report on industrial dispersal 
needs in eiyil defense. Such a commission 
might have some merit as a means of calling 
public attention to what Is necessary and as 
a means of compelling more vigorous action 
by the Executive and by Congress. But the 
basic trouble is not that the dimensions ot 
the problem and the necessary precautions 
are unknown. It is that the administration 
has lagged in supplying the facts necessary 
for public judgment and the leadership to go 
with them. 

More scrutiny in Congress of the sort being 
given by the Kefauver subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee certainly 
will help. We doubt, however, whether the 
creation of a joint committee on civil de- 
fense, as suggested by Senator HUMPHREY, is 
necessary. The need is not for a prolifera- 
tion of committees. There is and has been 
every reason for confidence that Congress 
would respond sensibly and sympathetically 
if it were presented with a realistic admin- 
istration program. Leadership in this field 
is basically an administration responsibility. 

It is shocking that the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has been so hamstrung 
by secrecy, according to testimony by Val 
Peterson, that it could not inform subordl- 
nates about the consequences of radioactive 
fallout, let alone plan effectively, until the 
Atomic Energy Commission released the data 
last month—even though the existence of 
the danger has been known for many 
months, It is obvious that the move of the 
civil defense headquarters to Battle Creek, 
Mich., whatever the reason for it, has handi- 
capped the agency enormously at a time 
when the major activity on the Federal 
level needs to be in Washington. 

Even the facts the agency has had have 
not always been publicized. Two and a half 
years ago the Associated Universities pre- 
pared for the Federal Government an ex- 
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haustive study of civil defense problems 
known as Project East River. Perhaps some 
of the recommendations are now outmoded 
by the magnitude of the hydrogen bomb and 
the fallout problem, but wide understand- 
ing of the report would have been of enor- 
mous help in persuading the public that civil 
defense is not futile and that something can 
be done. Although most portions of the 
report were not classified, they have never 
been disseminated. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
dispersal of new industry, and though some 
Plans and assumptions will have to be revised 
in light of the fallout, the efforts have by 
no means been meaningless, The worst lag 
has been in the planning for safety of indi- 
viduals. The early warning lines across 
Canada, very late In getting started, are now 
being pushed ahead rapidly and personnel 
safety measures will have to be speeded up 
to keep abreast of the warning system. 
What is lacking is authoritative shelter and 
evacuation planning done at the Federal 
level, with followthrough to see that States 
and cities apply it to their own situations. 

Sir Winston Churchill and Field Marshal 
Montgomery recently have dramatized the 
importance Britain attaches to civil defense. 
The same sort of top-level attention and 
leadership is needed here. Assuredly, the 
initial responsibility for adequate civil de- 
Sense must remain with States and commu- 
nities throughout the country. But it is 
questionable whether defense at the local 
level can be made meaningful until the ad- 
ministrative revises its own concepts to take 
a more active role in seeing that local meas- 
ures are effective. 


Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the GTA 
Daily Radio Roundup of March 9 and 
March 10, 1955. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GTA Dary Rr ROUNDUP 


FARMERS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 9, 1955. 

Last night Minnesota legislators and other 
officials of State government were the guests 
of Northwest farmers at a dinner in the 
GTA office building. The affair honored 
these public servants for the service they 
give. And it was also an appropriate time in 
the headquarters of this rezion's co-op grain 
marketing organization for leaders in a farm 
State like Minnesota to do some serious 
thinking about the status of agriculture 
and the welfare of the farm family. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager of GTA, 
told the crowd that, in his opinion, there 
would be no change in price-support legisla- 
tion in Washington before 1956, despite the 
fact that farmers will feel the economic 
pinch more and more this year and next. 
He also gave legislators and others present 
some of the facts from the GTA family farm 
survey, obtained in the first county to be 
surveyed, It's a west-central county of Min- 
nesota. 

Thatcher said first tabulated returns, 
based on a study of 220 farms in that county, 
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showed that “farm income averaged 31 cents 
an hour in 1954.” He pointed out that their 
income was "less than they would have real- 
ized if they had sold their farms and in- 
vested the money at 5-percent interest.” 
‘The average net income of the farm families 
surveyed was $1,739. They had an average 
capital investment of $37,905. Say they had 
invested that money and gotten a 5-percent 
return on it. They'd have received an aver- 
age income of $1,895 off that. And that 
would be deemed quite reasonable, you can 
be sure, by the investment experts today. 

But these farm families didn’t do that. 
They worked—worked long, hard hours. And 
when you figure up how they made out, it 
looks like this: Even by allowing them abso- 
lutely nothing for that labor, they still didn’t 
come out with a modest 5-percent return 
on investment. 

Another key fact that the first surveys 
show, Mr. Thatcher pointed out, is that the 
farmer's gross income was higher in 1954 
than the average for the 5-year period 
studied. But, net income, that’s what’s left 
after paying expenses, was less. The rea- 
son? The farmer's costs went higher and 
ate up more and more of that gross income. 

Mr. Thatcher also had some conclusions 
that particularly ought to interest business- 
men. He showed that “Main Street's pros- 
perity is linked with farm income. It be- 
comes very apparent from the survey re- 
ports that the farmers will spend money 
if given an adequate return so he has the 
cash with which to get the goods he needs 
and wants,” Mr. Thatcher stressed. 

The figures from the survey make this 
clear. The average gross income per farmer 
for the 5-year period was $8,337, of which 75 
to 80 percent goes right back to the commu- 
nity as operating expense. And most, or 
all, of the other 20 or 25 percent goes back, 
too, because the farm family spends that for 
living, for clothes and food, for the dentist 
and the doctor, for schools and churches. 
As Mr. Thatcher pointed out, “The operating 
costs are pretty much fixed so the squecze 
takes place on family living.” 

Another fact for business people to mull 
over is this, The survey shows a pent-up 
market on farm buying that averaged $3,843 
per farmer just for repairs, things like paint- 
ing, and fencing, and additions or replace- 
ments to bulldings. There is a great market 
there if farmers can get the income, And, 
of those surveyed, 98 percent have radios, 
97 percent have refrigerators, 77 percent 
have running water, and 38 percent have 
already television. Most of this they bought 
when income was higher. And many farm- 
ers expressed doubt that they could replace 
such items at present income. That's some- 
thing for business to think about. 

The farmer is a great customer when he's 
got the income. It's sound business for 
Main Street to pitch in and work with the 
farmers of GTA, the co-op way, for a sound 
farm program to bring that kind of income. 


GTA Dary RADIO ROUNDUP 
FARMENS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 10, 1955. 

Congress is getting deeper and deeper into 
the problems of agriculture and considering 
Proposals that concern farmers. Two days 
ago, the House Agriculture Committee ap- 
proved by a vote of 23 to 11, a bill that 
calls for a return to mandatory, firm price 
supports at 90 percent of parity on basic 
crops, like wheat and corn, for this year and 
1956 and 1957. 

Farm writers have called attention to the 
fact that when the House committee voted 
on the same question last year, it was much 
more one-sided in favor of firm supports. 
So, there's a shift—a closer division of opin- 
ion. Why? One reason is that the idea is 
being pushed in Washington that price-fix- 
ing ought to be given a trial, and it's only 
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been In effect for a couple of months at this 
date, And, then, of course, the other factor 
is the knowledge that the President holds 
in his hands the power of the vote. And, 
it's pretty clearly understood that he would 
use it to stop any bill that would upset the 
flexible price-support law. 

But there has been a host of other bills in 
Addition to the House farm committee bill. 
Over on the Senate side, for example, the 
news today tellis us that Senator HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, is developing a plan to set 
Supports higher for the family-type farmer 
and lower for the bigger farms. The plan 
would give growers 90 percent of parity on 
gross sales up to $25,000 a year. And this 
would apply to a list of storable and perish- 
able crops ranging from meat, milk, and 
eggs to wheat and cotton. Then a larger 
Brower would get 75 percent of parity for 
sales between $25,000 and $50,000. And 
there'd be no price supports at all on sales 
above the $50,000 limit. This bill aims to 
Slve protection to the smaller—the family- 
type farmer under the price-support pro- 
gram. 

That plan is In the developing stage. An- 
Other type of bill of interest has been in- 
troduced by 23 Senators. They include Lan- 
crr and Youna, of North Dakota; MANSFIELD, 
Of Montana, and HUMPHREY. This bill is a 
food-stamp bill. It would work like this: 
The Secretary of Agriculture would deter- 
Mine the amount of surplus of perishables 

e dairy and poultry products, meat, fruits, 
and other commodities. Then certificates 
Would be issued to old-age pensioners and 
low-income people. They would take the 
Certificates to a store and exchange them for 

© surplus food commodities. 


This is the time of the year to keep your 
eyes on Washington, where farm prices are 
ing made through legislation. And it’s 
a time to do more than get ready for spring 
Planting, It's also time to let Congressmen 
w what your problems are, and what you 
k of the bills that Congress has before 
The views you give will go a long ways 
5 d helping your Representatives and 
tone in considering legislation that af- 
2 you and the economic welfare of your 
amily, Don’t worry for a minute that they 
won't pay attention to your letter. They 
1 ill, because they know farmers don't write 
erters to while away the time. They know 
You're concerned or you wouldn’t have both- 
ered to write, 
ind Join with your fellow farmers of the 
8 in marketing your grain througn 
pr ies ep wway—working for better 
a ie 
flieg Sa the ARA ter future for the fam. 


it, 
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GENTLE PEOPLE OF PREJUDICE 


(By Rev. Paul Covey Johnston, D. D., First 
Presbyterian Church, Wichita, Kans.) 


Matthew 5: 47: “If ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others?” 

(Scripture: Luke 15: 11 to the end.) 

Senator FULBRIGHT, a Rhodes scholar with 
an Oxford degree, recently “spoke his piece” 
on January 25 at the National Book Awards 
dinner in New York City. His theme was 
the pressure to coriform, which is a Machia- 
velllan monster of our time. He pointed to 
the monopoly control of what people hear, 
see, read, and listen to; to the only 100 
cities left in the United States where there 
is more than 1 newspaper competing for 
the thinking of the people; to the 4 lords 
of radio“ who dominate the networks and 
for 50 percent of whose products less than 
2 dozen advertisers pay; and to the 5 big 
film companies which command most of the 
picture industry. This concentration of 
communication power is stereotyping our 
people—which is to say: rapidly eliminat- 
ing individual Judgments and flattening out 
individual opinions. It works adversely for 
the politician, who, however earnest, may 
come to believe he can retain his seat and 
exert influence only by parroting the sterile 
dogmas of the street. He will risk no bold 
scouting for what lies ahead for the Nation, 
nor utter prophecies of what ought to be. 
Business sometimes insists on what power- 
ful Socony-Vacuum said to Princetonians, 
that “personal views can cause a lot of 
trouble, the ‘isms’ are out“; and warned 
undergraduates to watch their step while 
in college if they expect to get good jobs 
after their degrees. Gagging the breath of 
student curiosity, it dangled bread before 
their mouths as a reward for silence and 
the absence of thinking. Some businesses 
have presumed to reach beyond the employee 
and attempt to control the kind of mate 
he will marry, and to set up rules for the 
conduct of his home. This is done in the 
name of “efficiency”: it is really an attempt 
to impose a conformity which will make 
a slave out of the worker, devoted to the 
behests of the managers. Education has 
no comfort, either; and brave indeed are 
its leaders who, midst loyalty oaths, kangaroo 
courts, and public suspicions, dare to imagine 
their Job to be to admit their pupils to all 
relevant knowledge, and then to encourage 
their imprisoned splendor to escape. But 
the confession which tears the veil from 
these confusions, and which may become 
most celebrated for its candor, was con- 
tained in the report recently issued by the 
Reece committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This report said that “the trus- 
tees of the tax-exempt foundations should 
be very chary of promoting ideas, concepts, 
and opinion-forming materials which run 
contrary to what the public currently wishes, 
approves, and likes.” So, we are to have no 
prophets. “The voice of the people is the 
voice of God -Whatever the level of their 
timidity, ignorance, or coarse notions. These 
great research institutions are to be merely 
numb and neutral; and if the people are 
currently galvanized by soap operas and 
their equal, let the foundations rest con- 
tent to underscore the wisdom of such 
execrable taste. Senato FULSRIGHT asks 
what the end result of all this can be? “It 
can be a society shaped in imitation of an 
Egyptian mummy; a society where the em- 
balmer holds the highest place of honor; 
a society of fixed, painted, and hard shells; 
@ society feeding on its dry rot, until the 
fateful hour when a probing finger striking 
the shell from without makes it collapse 
on the empty center.” You ask whether the 
Senator is a Democrat or a Republican; I 
say that in such comments he is greater 
than either, and exhibits qualities of a 
statesman, 
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I. This statement, which joins with so 
many others that warn us of the dangers of 
herd mentality, the suffocation of individual 
initiative, and the insidious dressing-down 
of ideals to an acceptable lowest common de- 
nominator, is a grave indictment of the cul- 
tural drift in our day. It admits a passion 
for mediocrity, and encourages the cowardice 
of having no opinion and preferring the se- 
curity of being faceless in the mass rather 
than asserting one. If this is not anti- 
American, and antithetical to the traditions 
of our country, and to the incentives which 
have characterized and made us a distin- 
guished people, I do not know what is the 
glory of the United States. There is nothing 
more lack luster than the willingness to be 
regimented into a common mold, yet that 
the phenomenon is not only a creeping lethe 
argy but a galloping threat is undebatable. 
Scared into silence by public witch hunts 
and frightened into ananymity by the rote 
ting suspicion of one another we have al- 
lowed to pervade our society, our boasted 
freedoms are largely a wistful memory. 
They will surge back, I believe, but not un- 
til we have taken the wraps off the individ- 
ual, given the person, his ideas and acts, the 
respect of the dignity they are due; isolated 
the peril of coerced sameness for what it is; 
returned to the grand doctrine that a man 
is always right until he has been proven 
wrong; and made large place for the variable 
talents and even diverse opinions of some 
people, The latter can always be handled in 
the light and free air of open debates; for 
then they stand or fall according to their 
verity; repressed, they fester, and spread 
whatever poison they promote through the 
whole body politic, social, educational, and 
economic. Hence I believe that the current 
habit of boisterous suspicion and suppres- 
sion is democratically destructive, and the 
clear enemy of the very system it professes 
to conserve. It is blighting our politics, sube 
stituting expedience for stamina, pruning 
ambition from the tree of achievement and 
denying us our natural leaders, { 

What comes out of the crowd into which 
people lose their particularities is of great 
concern to us all; and, I believe, to the integ- 
rity of our Nation, its own future, and its 
mission in the world. We have come as far 
as we have because the American Constitu- 
tion and the American tradition have not 
only protected the individual's rights, they, 
have just as importantly placed a premium 
on his ideas, and their possibilities. We have 
been willing to listen to anyone with a no- 
tion—be he statesman or crackpot—leaving 
to time and the consensus the reward of 
Judgment as to its soundness. We have ex- 
pected our leaders to rise from the ranks, and 
to be people who can see farther than the 
Grudging ones can look. But if we are to be 
compelled to conformity; if the vast intan- 
gible forces which possess congregates of 
people are moving in this direction, and are 
abetted by short-minded purveyors of short- 
minded wisdom; then we face a complete 
reyolution in our culture, and a whole new 
set of axioms as to how life is and gets 
along. For myself, I do not believe that indi- 
vidual initiative is passé; against regimen- 
tatlon—even for a supposedly good cause 
my soul revolts; I believe we are in an hise 
torical interim period, until the human crea- 
ture learns, through pain and thwarting, 
that monopoly of any kind will reduce him 
to a zero; meantime I have to admit that the 
spark of genius glows but fitfully against 
the glacier-like mountain of impersonality 
which would fain cover it and snuff it out, 
The tragedy is that so many of our people 
are as yet unaware of the peril. 

But, compressed into the crowd, what 
comes out of the crowd is, I repeat, of enore 
mous importance. The question is larger 
than the one natural to this Race Relations 
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Sunday, yet our immediate theme of prej- 
udice and how to deal with it rationally 
and as Christians is a sector of it. For a 
crowd is not as the persons who compose 
it. It has its own psychology. Its actions 
are swayed and determined not by reason, 
ordinarily, but by emotions. Explosions 
will occur in a group which would never 
burst in the persons of it. A crowd is no- 
toriously cruel and captious, whereas the 
individuals thereof can be, each of them, 
gentle and considerate. 

So it comes about that everything de- 
pends on the level on which a crowd is in- 
tegrated, Have it the fashion that it is 

and right and beautiful to knock an 
inoffensive old man down, to kick and defile 
him and you are in the presence of the 
mentality of the Nazi, and what any well- 
disciplined disciple of Hitler and his god, 
Woden, would do to any Jew just because 
he is a Jew. Or contrariwise, listen to the 
president of Swarthmore College trying to 
define the living spirit of that institution 
of Quaker origin and tradition and unable 
to lay his finger on its intangibles save to 
say that it inheres in a code of life and 
conduct which believes in God and cares 
very much for people; and you are in the 
presence of what is best and most admired 
in American thought and behavior. 

Recognition of the corporate power of 
groups does not absolve us of personal re- 
sponsibility, for a crowd moves in the di- 
rection in which its most earnest or flam- 
boyant individuals aggressively take it. The 
attitudes which you and I bring to the 
group, and the contributions we make, are 
of crucial moment. And I take it that none 
of us—in this hearing, at least—devise to 
demit our responsibility, nor hide in the 
namelessness of the company. But we do 
well to appreciate the immense potential of 
any crowd for woe or weal. 

II. The woe I can illustrate from the 
story of José Morales, a Mexican war worker 
in Los Angeles. Dorothy Baruch tells it in 
ner book Glass Mouse of Prejudice. José 
was proud of his war job. He had written 
his brother, who taught in the University 
of Mexico, that at last he had work in which 
he could use his knowledge and skill. One 
day, after finishing his shift, José took the 
bus home. When he got off at his street 
corner, he saw some men standing, wait- 
ing. They were strangers to him. He had 
never seen them before, nor they him. But 
they looked hard at him and saw under 
the ight of a street lamp that he was slim 
and dark. One of them cried “dirty Mexi- 
can." And then they were on him. They 
tore off his clothes. They beat him with 
chains and pipes. They left him naked and 
bleeding., His back was broken. The next 
morning José died. 

Such a story leaves one bewildered. How 
could human beings be such brutal cowards? 
‘They had never seen him before, but from 
their actions you would think he had been 
some form of incarnate evil. But the hor- 
rible event, not infrequent in modern Amer- 
ican history, was within the pattern of a 
false white supremacy which some crowds 
will enforce on just that dastardly level. It 
was blood broother to all manner of devices 
which we whitefaces will use to maintain 
our economic superiority—which we fear to 
share or lose—and a social caste system from 
whose disintegration we angrily dissent. The 
ticket agent in a railway station may delib- 
erately keep Negroes waiting until the last 
minute before train time, while he first 
serves the whites and then sits on a desk, 
chatting leisurely with a pal. He intends 
to be infuriating. He enjoys keeping the 
Negroes waiting. He knows they are bitter 
and he relishes their bitterness. He feels 
big. He is a white man. “Let the damn 
niggers wait.” A woman with rooms to rent 
slams the door in the face of an in- 
quiring couple. “I don't take any Jews 
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here.” She knows her words are an insult. 
She intends them to be. She feels impor- 
tant, even righteous. 

The terrifying thing about prejudices of 
this kind is that it justifies itself to itself. 
It does it by the assumption of an unearned 
right. The white man eats where he pleases, 
lives where he pleases, dances and works 
where he pleases. He takes that right as 
his—as absolute, and unrelated to his own 
merit or demerit. He does not believe he 
needs to give a thought to the fact that 
dark-skinned people do not have these rights, 
nor to the fact that they are denied them 
not because they are worse people but be- 
cause they do not belong to the dominant 
group. They may even be better people— 
more intelligent, more reliable, and more 
gracious and pleasant to have around. Is 
it any wonder that one-half of the people 
of the globe, being dark-skinned, and having 
had a taste of these rights and liberties, have 
risen and are rising in gigantic rebellion 
against the retreating white man? The 
white man retreats before the ferocity of the 
one-time colonials, and his own shame. Can 
it be other than expected that whenever the 
conditions I am describing appear or are con- 
tinued, we Westerners are held up before 
the censure and disgust of the very Asians 
with whom we are trying so desperately to 
politically cooperate, to the point of saving 
our own skins? And can you imagine any- 
thing else but the doggondest racial explo- 
sion building up in South Africa at this 
hour, where the stubborn Dutch Afrikaner 
still seeks to maintain “apartheid” and keep 
the surging millions of black slaves under 
heel? 

The way down to Avernus for racial preju- 
dice is easy, and it is charted. Recent his- 
tory is all one needs to observe the quick 
descent. A culture is slipping when it grants 
special privileges, or denies them, on grounds 
which have nothing to do with individual 
desert. The Nazis, herding luckless Jews 
into freight cars, and then into the ovens, 
showed us how. All human and humane dis- 
tinctions were lost under the Hitlerian code. 
“In the night,” wrote Hegel, “all cows are 
grey“; and in the night of racial prejudice, 
all despised persons are alike. 

Then there must be scapegoats, that guilt 
and remorse may not rest on the aggressor 
but be transferred to the luckless. Follows 
the necessity for Mes to support the hate. 
The Negro is, of course, shirtless, lazy, men- 
tally inferior, and sexually unsafe to have 
around—which, of course again, is no more 
true than that there are thousands of whites 
as disappointing and as dangerous. The last 
step down is to make self-importance out of 
cruelty, and to be happy in hurting. 

Oh, but you say, don’t get so excited, Mr. 
Preacher! These things you describe do 
happen, and we deplore them; but none of 
us would dream of beating up an innocent 
Mexican, or even of making the “niggers” 
wait at the ticket window. I am not so cer- 
tain of the latter, for I've lived in cities with 
their restrictive residential covenants, and 
I know something of our social complexes 
and irritations. 


But granted the benefit of the doubt about 
our attitudes, we are again not excused from 
responsibility concerning the level on which 
our cultural mentality is integrated. I have 
taken much of my material, from the José 
Morales story on, from the tested pen of the 
trusted psychologist, Harry Overstreet. I 
have even adopted his theme as the title of 
this sermon. He calls us the gentle people 
of prejudice. The title is ironical. We are 
gentle in our prejudices because we do so 
little to overcome and replace them, either 
in ourselves or in others. Most of us do 
have a streak of antifeeling toward the Jew, 
or the Negro, or whoever, but it does not 
alarm us since we intend no violence, Yet 
while we go along with our indifferent and 
admittedly un-Christian prejudices, we are 
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helping to create a pattern that is fraught 
with profoundest evil. What we seemingly 
harmless people do is to permit the immoral 
principle of condemning people in the mass 
to take root in society. Once that principle 
is established, other things inevitably fol- 
low; Such as the permission to look down 
on certain groups of people; then to partially 
despise them and allow them to be objects 
of insult and humiliation. The way is then 
open for the more yiolent to project their 
frustrations upon the innocent. Of course, 
we do not intend such extremes. But he 
who permits evil, commits evil: And we 
who share in creating such social sanctions 
must share the guilt they subsidize. 

The psychologist faces us with the cause 
of the inertia which characterizes so many 
Christian and church people. He takes off 
the covers and tells us that, deep down, we 
actually do not believe in the God-given 
equality of human beings and their rights 
to the respects of human dignity. We still 
prefer preferments, and we continue to re- 
gard ourselves as superior. Yet we profess 
the magnanimous position, both in our Con- 
stitution and our religious creeds. Caught, 
therefore, between ideals we cannot give up 
and practices equally entrenched, we develop 
a protective unresponsiveness to events and 
conditions which should properly fill us with 
horror and drive us to remedial action. 
This is a sickness of the soul. The religion- 
ist will say that it is evidence we are not 
thoroughly converted to the mind and way 
of Christ. And irrespective of what it does 
to the segregated, it returns in a corruption 
of the person prejudiced. The gentle people 
of prejudice are intellectually and morally 
sick; and what is worse, they are sick people 
who try to make their own sickness the 
measure of their society's health. 

Not very pleasant, is it? We did not 
realize that we are so profoundly guilty, and 
that our evasions are so directly tied with 
the overt chair of degradation we take such 
please in denouncing. But if we give ear to 
the psychologist’s charge, let us also hear 
the Master's challenge. Jesus loved and suf- 
fered for everyone, as children of the Hea- 
venly Father: and He made it clear that He 
expected all His followerers to honestly adopt 
the same attitude. We are to be distinctive 
in this matter; and if we Christians fall 
back into the strife and contentions of the 
struggle for existence and positions of power 
which describe the non-Christian ethic of 
life, we have failed our commission and be- 
trayed our Lord. Quite the opposite thinking 
and behavior is demanded of us. “What do 
ye more than others?’—Jesus turned one 
day to say to His disciples. He startled them 
immeasurably. They were saluting this per- 
son and that, and performing the customary 
courtesies. “Is that all?” cried Jesus. “Are 
you content to go along, conforming to the 
fashions and the rules, and not breaking 
through their deadening shell to achieve 
some great social thrust and advance for 
the people?” 

What do we more than others? I do not 
see how any of use can rest, or ride along 
with the great disparities of our day, and 
prociaim ourselyes neutral or indifferent to 
its accusations, In such a case, I believe 
we cannot escape being the “sick souls“ of 
Dr. Overstreet's definition, or from carrying 
the deep guilt and defeat complexes of those 
who refuse to measure to what we profess. 

Moreover, I believe we, as Christians, must 
take fresh and forgiven souls into the delib- 
erate reformation of the crowds to which we 
belong or to which we have access. The 
point, again, is the integration of the group 
at its highest possible level, We must make 
it the fashion, as well as the intent, that 
every living soul is reckoned on the basis of 
the merit and quality of his life, and not on 
the basis of any arbitrary, historical, or un- 
avoidable personal characteristics. 
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We are on the way to this desired social 
ideal in America. Anyone with eyes he him- 
Self does not blind can see what is happen- 
ing, Education, the courts, and a thousand 
human amenities grow in grace and concert 
to progressively eliminate segregation. They, 
mort than the churches, lead the way. They 
are teaching us how to handle, and to finally 
erase, our prejudices. The movement is uni- 
Versal, deep-flowing, and determined. It is 
of the will of God. 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 

They grind exceeding fine.” 

What makes any loyal churchman wince 
is that we are so far behind, I bow my 
head and confess the charge when Dr. Mc- 
Cracken, minister of Riverside Church in 
New York, stands up and preaches on the 
theme: “Discrimination, the Sunday morn- 
ing American shame." 

“What do ye more than others?” Tilt 
Justice's scales; and load the balance, not 
With mere equity, but with love's gracious 
Companionship and concern. This is the 
Christian way, the healthy and the healing 
Way; and the root requirement of all Christ's 
Pledged people as they meet their brothers, 


Difficult Problems of Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for many 


Years I have been following closely the 
Situation in our sister Republic of Guate- 


I was one of the first Members of Con- 
Eress to point out what was then the 
rising Communist crisis in the hemi- 
Sphere, as the former Arbenz regime 
evolved more and more into a complete 
Soviet-style dictatorship. At that time 

Urged strong action to curb what was 

en the mounting threat to the Panama 
Canal and to the hemisphere as a whole. 

Then, with the fortunate overthrow 
2 the Arbenz regime by the liberation 
oces to Col. Castilo Armas, I pointed 

ut that the hemisphere had secured an 
DA ric opportunity to help a sister re- 
ae show how the ruin and slavery 

Communism could be replaced by the 
Prosperity and good life of freedom. 

Although, since the liberation, Colonel 
man and his associates have taken 
— sound administrative actions, and 
— ee the United States Government 
proble n deeply sympathetic with the 
fortunate. of the new government, un- 
tes se ly, the situation in that coun- 

55 mains exceedingly troubled, 
5 believe that our own Gov- 
to be: of could and should do far more 
of Guate assistance to the Government 
8 mala, to help make of it a show- 

1 the Western Hemisphere. 
eels does not relieve Guatemala it- 
the conte own basic responsibilities. On 

e contrary, I believe that the Guate- 


Governm 
tunately, det ent and people are, for- 
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The tens of millions of dollars which 
the Communists stole from the now 
bankrupt Treasury; the heritage of an 
agrarian and labor discontent which the 
Reds promoted; the shortage of corn; 
the problem of unemployment—these 
are but a few of the serious aspects of 
the current situation, coupled with the 
disturbed coffee market. 

Surely, I say, in the instance of at 
least the corn shortage, American offi- 
cial resourcefulness is capable of helping 
our friends promptly to meet this prob- 
lem. And surely, we can be of other as- 
sistance, consistent with our commit- 
ments elsewhere in the hemisphere. 

I have a high regard for State Depart- 
ment and FOA intentions to be of genu- 
ine assistance to Guatemala. But my 
earnest hope is that the programs al- 
ready announced will definitely be im- 
plemented in full as speedily as possible; 
and, more important, that they will be 
supplemented as needs require. I urge 
this in the interest of Pan-American 
unity and freedom. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
hard-hitting newspaper articles pub- 
lished last week under the theme 
Whither Guatemala. They were written 
by Mr. Daniel James, and were released 
by the Spadea syndicate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITHER GUATEMALA? 
ECONOMIC CRISIS LOOMS—RED REVIVAL FEARED 
(By Daniel James) 

(Evrror’s Nore.—Daniel James is author of 
the new book Red Design for the Americas: 
Guatemalan Prelude. He is an authority on 
Central America, and has just returned from 


‘the Caribbean.) 


Guatemala is on the verge of an economic 
crisis. The crisis could topple her new anti- 
Red government, revive communism, and 
wreck United States policy. 

Americans seem totally unaware of these 
grim prospects. They have been fed too 
much ballyhoo and too few facts about anti- 
Communist Guatemala. Yet fact No. 1 is 
that President Carlos Castillo Armas’ regime, 
after 6 months in power, faces bankruptcy. 

And so does our policy in Guatemala. 

Two-thirds of Guatemala’s 120-million- 
pound coffee crop is unsold. Her notoriously 
tight-fisted, short-sighted coffee growers have 
been holding out for high prices while the 
market has been falling. Since coffee ac- 
counts for 80 percent of national revenues, 
the Government is at this moment virtually 
without an income. P 

It scraped through January and February 
thanks to incoming corporation and land- 
tax payments then due, and to bumper cot- 
ton exports. But no more money is due from 
those sources, and other expected revenue 
is piddling. With coffee still unsold, Castillo 
Armas may find it difficult or impossible to 
pay his obligations this month. 

At best, if all the coffee were sold, the 
Government would lose $6 million in taxes 
owing to unexpected low prices. Unless new 
sources of revenue are developed, Castillo 
Armas faces a rough year even if he rides out 
the impending crisis. 

Unfortunately, there is no Guatemalan 
money in sight to help the Government. It 
can be authoritatively stated that some $50 
million fied Guatemala between 1952 and 
1954, when the Reds were in power. Of that 
sum, $24 million was deposited in foreign, 
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mostly United States banks. Another $6 
million was invested in foreign enterprises. 
The rest, $20 million, is reckoned to be in 
Red hands. 

Some flight capital has returned, but not 
enough to start a trend. 

Added to these woes is a shortage of corn. 
Potentially, this may be the most explosive 
element of all. Corn is the basis of the 
national diet. It is worshiped almost as a 
deity by the Indians and thus possesses 
profound psychological meaning. A scarcity 
of corn could be calamitous, 

Communism, hoarding, or both, may be 
responsible for the corn shortage. Prices 
are up to 6 cents a pound whereas normally 
they range between 4 and 5, Plantings 
Were disrupted last year by the Red agra- 
rian reform, and corn already planted was 
damaged by fall storms. However, peasants 
may be withholding corn in anticipation of 
higher prices. 

Guatemala's progressive young Minister 
of Economy and Labor, Jorge Arenales, has 
authorized the private importation of 80 mil- 
lion pounds of corn. This, when put on 
the market, is expected to drive prices down 
and force hoarders to sell. By April, Are- 
nales expects to know whether hoarding or 
a bad crop caused the scarcity, 

If it is a bad crop, as many think, Guate- 
mala will have to beg, borrow, or steal enough 
corn from somewhere to prevent starvation 
this year. 

Still another serious economic problem is 
unemployment. 

Around 20,000 workers, most of them in 
the capital, are believed to be unemployed, 
They present a political, as well as eco- 
nomic, headache. Some were lopped off 
Government payrolls for economy reasons. 
Others were fired by antilabor employers. 
Still others were laid off unfinished public 
works. 

Officials say most of the jobless will be 
absorbed within 3 months on new highway 
projects, but by then the situation could 
be out of hand. 

Behind the unemployed lies a discontended 
urban working population. The workers 
feel they are losing under Castillo Armas 
the rights they enjoyed under his Marxist 
predecessor, Arbenz. They begin to long for 
the days when their unions were a power 
in the land, ignoring the fact that they were 
Red controlled. 

Specifically, the workers disapprove the 
abolition of the old unions. Castillo Armas 
is giving the unions every chance to purge 
themselves of Red influences, but that has 
been done in very few cases and so there 
is really no labor movement in Guatemala, 

Also resented is a decree issued in Janu- 
ary which gives employers the right to fire 
employees for union activity and virtually 
prohibits peasant unions. The latter, how- 
ever, is directly attributable to the fact that 
the illiterate peasantry is u prey to Red 
demagogy and only last January 20 Red- 
led peasants joined a conspiracy to over- 
throw Castillo Armas. 

Trade-union leaders blame everything on 
the antilabor atmosphere they say prevails 
among leading politicians. There is some 
truth to the charge. At best, the Govern- 
ment itself has been barely lukewarm to 
labor. On the other hand, labor has thrown 
up no really able men to replace its old 
Red bosses, and that is perhaps a primary 
reason why no labor movement exists. 

Whatever the pros and cons of labor, this 
much is true: worker discontent is on the 
rise and there is a developing nostalgia for 
the past. In an acute economic crisis, this 
could be turned by clever Communist agi- 
tators into a strong leftist current. 

Confronted by the prospect of an economic 
crisis accompanied by a political one, Cas- 
tillo Armas can pull through only with the 
aid of the United States, 
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Waurrnrme GUATEMALA? 


TOO LITTLE GUATEMALA AID THREATENS UNITED 
STATES POLICY 
(By Daniel James) 

United States policy in Guatemala is fall- 

ing. That is the sad conclusion this re- 
has reluctantly reached after a 4- 
week, on-the-spot survey. 

The consequences, if we fall in Guatemala, 
will be disastrous. Our prestige in Latin 
America will practically vanish. Our pro- 
grams in Asia will be compromised. Com- 
munists everywhere will have a field day as 
we argue over who lost Guatemala. 

When Guatemalas Reds were overthrown 
last June, United States leaders from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on down swore to make the 
Central American Republic an anti-Com- 
munist showcase. They were solidly backed 
by both political parties and the public. 
Rarely has there been such unanimity as 
on the need for all-out aid to Red ravaged 
Guatemala. 

Now, 8 months later, how much aid have 
we given? 

On paper, $6,425,000. In fact, less than 
half that amount. Money is being doled 
out for certain projects only as, if, and when, 
they start. 

Of the total aid authorized, $4,425,000 will 
eventually go into roads—if Guatemala can 
match it with $1.5 million of her own. An- 
other $500,000 will go to finish a hospital— 
if Guatemala can match it with $500,000. 
Health, agricultural, and other projects Ilke- 
wise depend on Guatemala’s ability to match 
funds. 

So far, then, our aid largely consists of 
putting up dollar for dollar in a situation 
where the matching party sorely lacks 
dollars. 

But even if we donated the entire $6.5 
million outright, that would be about as 
helpful as feeding aspirin to a man with 
appendicitis, 

‘That sum, Guatemalans polnt out, repre- 
sents exactly what their Government pald its 
employees in back wages last December. 

It about equals what the Government ex- 

to lose in coffee taxes this year. 

It is less than one-third of what the Reds 
are known to have stolen, 

“A fraud” is how one Guatemalan bitterly 
described our ald to me. He was echoed by 
others, Already, our policy of too littie is 
breeding dissillusionment in us. 

Washington is relying upon United States 
Private capital to give Guatemala what she 
needs. That is sound general theory. The 
trouble Is, it does not apply to Guatemala's 
immediate problems. 

United States businessmen are swarming 
into Guatemala seeking investment oppor- 
tunities. Some are already building roads, 
exploring for oll, selling machinery, making 
lumber. j 

The Electric Co. of Guatemala, a United 
States subsidiary, is putting $17 million into 
new hydroelectric facilities to increase the 
capital city’s power capacity. Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways is about to join with local 
money to erect a big hotel. United Fruit 
reportedly awaits disposition of a United 
States antitrust suit before investing $25 
million. 


Tourists are beginning to return, realiz- 
ing no Red problem now beclouds enjoy- 
ment of Guatemala’s unparalleled scenic 
beauty. 

President Carlos Castillo Armas deserves 
great credit for the improving business pic- 
ture, His personal popularity, general poli- 
cies, and practical measures—such as a pro- 
gressive petroleum code—have combined to 
assure United States business a warm wel- 
come and fair treatment in Guatemala. 

Backing up Castillo Armas is the most 
talented and dedicated team of United 
States officials this reporter has ever seen 
abroad. United States Embassy, Informa- 
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tion Agency, and Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration personnel deserve medals for their 
handling of a delicate task. 

Owing to all these factors, Guatemala 18 
acquiring a new look. Guatemala City 
streets, once deserted, are filled with busy 
and happy people. Stores are brimming 
with new merchandise. Hotels are full. 
New buildings are going up. 

But overshadowing this bright picture is 
the dark legacy communism left behind, A 
looted treasury, a corn shortage, a jobless 
problem, and a falling coffee market (for 
which the Reds cannot be blamed) all spell 
& major crisis. Neither the Guatemalan 
Government nor United States investors are 
equipped to tackle it. 

An economic crisis in Guatemala Just now 
would, as a matter of fact, slow down the 
flow of investment. It would destroy con- 
fidence in Castillo Armas, and perhaps cause 
his downfall. It would wreck United States 
plans for Guatemala and United States pol- 
icy nearly everywhere in Latin America. 
We must awaken to these dangers at once 
and realize that only swift and unstinting 
United States aid can ward them off. 

The primary immediate job is to help 
Castillo Armas acquire sufficient funds to 
carry on the task of governing. Second, 
Guatemala may need emergency food and 
grain supplies. Third, we must expand and 
accelerate our technical assistance—and 
without requiring Guatemala to match 
funds. Fourth, coffee prices must be ad- 
justed. 

Further, we should announce a long-term 
program. Guatemala needs about $50 mil- 
lion to build a decent road network—one of 
the keys to an expanding economy. She 
needs perhaps another $50 million for such 
basic projects as modernizing her agricul- 
ture. For about $20 million yearly spent over 
the next 5 years, Castillo Armas’ chances of 
finishing his term in 1960 would be immeas- 
urably enhanced and Guatemala’s stability 
and prosperity practically underwritten. 

Vice President Nixon, just back from the 
Caribbean and keenly aware of Guatemala's 
problems in particular, might well suggest 
that President Eisenhower ask Congress to 
enact a $100 million, 5-year program for 
Guatemala. Only such s program will de- 
monstrate that we are really trying to make 
the world's first anti-Communist revolution 
a success. 


— 


Atlantic Union: Let's Meet the Challenge 
of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered before the Greater New York 
Branch of the Atlantic Union Commit- 
tee last Friday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: > 
Appress BY SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, OF 

TENNESSEE, AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 

Gerarrer New YORK BRANCH OF THE AT- 

LANTIC UNION COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 18, 

1955. 

Judging from the experience of the past 
few years—and indeed, from the long his- 
tory of military alliances—the longer we 
delay exploring better means of uniting the 
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free peoples, the worse emergencies we shall 
face in the coming months and years. 

Along with some 29 of my colleagues in 
the Senate and House, I have again intro- 
duced the Atlantic Union resolution to make 
that exploration possible. 

Many of you will recall a day 4 years ago 
when President Eisenhower, at that time 
NATO Supreme Commander, addressed the 
Congress. In his speech he asked this ques- 
tion: “Why, then, are we frightened of dicta- 
torial government?” And he gave this an- 
swer: “Only for one reason, because they 
have a unity of purpose. What we have to 
do—the only thing we have to do—is to meet 
that unity with a higher type, the unity of 
free men that will not be defeated.” 

Since that day, the Atlantic democracies 
have increased their collective military 
strength and the military effectiveness of the 
North Atlantic Alllance. Let us not forget, 
however, that. during this same period the 
rulers of Russia and Red China have in- 
creased their military strength and effective- 
ness and that Soviet Russia is now building 
hydrogen bombs and transoceanic planes 
which can drop them on the United States, 

During these 4 years, the Atlantic democ- 
racies as a group, and notably some of the 
nations of Western Europe, have increased 
their economic strength. Let us not forget, 
however, that Soviet Russia and Red China 
have also increased their economic strength 
even more rapidly under the lash of dicta- 
torial power. 

But in these 4 years the Atlantic democ- 
racies have not made comparable progress in 
increasing their political unity. Indeed, con- 
fiicts of policy between them concerning re- 
lations with areas of Asia and attitudes 
toward Communist propaganda offensives 
suggest that they are less united in some re- 
spects than they were 4 years ago. Our need 
for such unity, emphasized then so clearly 
by our present President, remains both criti- 
cal and urgent. Threatened by a Communist 
bloc which can maneuver and strike with 
dazzling speed, we must still negotiate be- 
fore we can act jointly. 

This contrast between our respective ac- 
complishments in the military field and in 
the political field is the more striking when 
our potential capabilities in those two fields 
are recalled. For our military capabilities 
are clearly subject to strict limitations for 
the long-haul limitations set by the need to 
maintain a free and prosperous economy. 

But there is no limitation on our political 
capabilities except ourselves. As free men, 
nothing except our own intelligence, our own 
will, and our own attitudes can bar us from 
doing anything which our security and wel- 
fare demand. 

I am convinced that the introduction of 
this resolution will contribute directly to 
early ratification of the Paris Agreements. It 
will be regarded in France, in the German 
Federal Republic and in all other nations 
which must still ratify these agreements as 
a proof that there is powerful support in the 

of the United States for further de- 
velopment of the Atlantic community. They 
also recognize that the failure of EDC and 
the inclusion of the German Federal Repub- 
lic directly in NATO have made further de- 
velopment of the Atlantic community im- 
perative. Knowledge that this impressive 
support exists in the Congress for a resolu- 


„tion proposing a convention which would ex- 


plore on the broadest basis the possibilities 
of achieving this objective will give them 
new hope and confidence that ratification of 
the Paris agreements will not lead up a dead 
end street, but will contribute towards the 
Atlantic development which these agree- 
ments themselves and the time in which we 
live have made urgent and necessary. 

The history of the last few years has 
shown that progress on an Atlantic basis 
and progress in Europe are closely inter- 
related, When we have taken the lead in 
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developing NATO and have emphasized the 
importance of increasing the solidarity of 
the Atlantic Community, which includes 
our country, Canada, and Britain as well 
as the countries of Western Europe, we have 
seen progress toward unity in Europe. But 
when we have refrained from mentioning 
the word Atlantic,“ have called only for 
unity in Europe and have exerted pressure 
1 Europeans to take steps in 
We were to have no à 
8 failure, er ant 
e recognized in 1949 by becoming a part: 
to the North Atlantic 3 tbat Gar ae 
fense and theirs were inseparable. Surely, 
there is every reason why we should explore 
together in common, in a convention com- 
prising our best minds and theirs, how our 
common defense might be made more effec- 
tive and less costly and how we might at- 
tain that greater unity for which President 
Eisenhower has so consistently called. 
This resolution opens to the democracies 


a move forward toward 
is ideological struggle, 
to make possible an expansion of the rin 
1 of freedom which have receded so far 

the last decade, we must take the offen- 


and afterward in expandin 

Union from a fringe of 13 States ning tne 
Atlantic seaboard into a continental area 
containing 50 times as many people and con- 
stituting the freest and the most powerful 
— — r Nation in the world, They 

e challenge of their time, 
fail to meet ours? 5 


This Is Your Country 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speak: 
leave to extend my remarks, I 8 
to include an article written by my es- 
teemed constituent and friend of many 
Members of this Congress, Louis Brom- 
field. I believe that this article, like the 
writings of Mr. Bromfield, is well worth 
the reading by the Members, 

The article follows: 

Tus Is Your Country 

: (By Louis Bromfield) 

n some ways the present Con 
Started on its way o be the e ini 
gress in our history. It isa Democratic Con- 
gress and for its record the Democrats must 


take the blame. especially sin: 
„ ce thi 
most of the shabby e W 


The proposed $20 a year per person tax re- 


duction has about it 
80 
childish, and, so far as e 


concerned, something d te— 
Tor some kind of — mare 3 


few and far between. The size of the re- 


certainly not ha 
the World-shaking general benefits —— 
© present conditions of high wages, general 
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employment, unemployment, reinsurance, so- 
cial security, etc. 
it might conceivably mean something are in 
the brackets which do not pay taxes in any 
case. And it is true that the inflationary 
effect of such actions may well cost the tax- 
payer far more than $20 a year in rising liv- 
ing costs before he is through. 

Presumably the Membors of Congress or 
at least the House of Representatives should 
understand these things. If they do not 
they are ignorant; if they do they are shabby, 
mischevious, and eyen dishonest. In either 
case, they are unworthy of their jobs and 
poor representatives indeed of the American 
people, who are not fools despite the low 
opinion of them expressed by the late Harry 
Hopkins. 

While the $20 reduction means compara- 
tively little in these times to the average 
citizen, it means a vast amount to the Goy- 
ernment and the general overall welfare of a 
people who already have a burden of nearly 
$300 billions of debt, with what is still one 
of the most extravagant governments in the 
world in terms of waste in the field of 
bureaucracy and the operations of the Armed 
Forces. Congress, or those Congressmen who 
have proposed and supported this iniquitous 
measure, are merely repeating the cheap po- 
litical trick of passing on the burden of this 
debt to their children and grandchildren. 
At the same time they are enthusiastically 
voting to double their own salaries. 

The men who proposed and support this 
reduction might well have applied their time 
to getting to work on a bill to put into ac- 
tion the economies and reforms set forth in 
the Hoover report of reducing and disciplin- 
ing bureaucracy, on creating further econ- 
omies while raising the efficiency of our de- 
fense forces, in modifying or creating & bill 
for the extension of the draft which makes 
some sense in view of changed conditions. It 
it astonishing that Democrats of the honor 
and dignity of Speaker RAYBURN, Senators 
Georce and Russet should lend even lip 
service to this absurd reduction in taxes. 

The irresponsible action of the House in 
voting to extend the draft for 4 years without 
hearings or consideration is still another 
demonstration of irresponsibility. Presum- 
ably the extension bill was passed hastily to 
demonstrate to the world that the people 
were behind the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration. If this is so, there was some 
Justification, although not much, Other- 
wise the action is ill-considered or not con- 
sidered at all. The mere extension of the 
Graft for a perid of 4 years, when 2 years 
would certainly be adequate, is certain to 
produce enormous expenditures of taxpayers' 
money and to produce utter confusion in a 
situation where there will be at least three 
times as many eligible draftees as can be 
accepted in the Armed Forces, Nothing is 
more expensive than the military training of 
a draftee, especially when, as many of them 
feel, there is no real necessity for a draft if 
the Congress and the Armed Forces would 
completely modernize the Army, raise pay 
and make a military career attractive to 
young men. 

There Is an immense amount for Congress 
to do that would cut hundreds of millions, 
perhaps billions, from the expense of govern- 
ment and defense, and so justify in honest 
terms a genuine tax reduction without Invit- 
ing inflation and without cheating our child- 
ren and grandchildren, Congress, and 
especially the House of Representatives, has 
certainly started off on the wrong foot. If 
their actions to date are a sample of con- 
sidered Democratic Party tactics, they are 
shabby indeed and will convince few people. 
The dragging out of the old New Deal stuff 
about helping the common man doesn’t 
stand up. The proposed tax reduction is in 
reality helping no one and is harming the 


Indeed the people to whom ` 
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Nation as a whole. Surely the Democratic 
Party cannot be as bankrupt as its present 
actions and policies indicate. 


Chinese Reds Ignore United States 
Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include Drew Pearson's column 
titled “Chinese Reds Ignore United 
States Warnings,” which appeared in 
the March 12, 1955, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: 

CHINESE REDS IcNor= UNITED STATES WARNING 
(By Drew Pearson) 7 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in- 
formed the American ambassadors to 15 
Asiatic countries last week that the time had 
come for the United States to stand firm 
against Asiatic communism. Reporting to 
the Nation by radio and television this week, 
Dulles reaffirmed that position. 

He did not, however, outline the means 
and methods, by which we are to stand firm. 

Earlier this week, I took the liberty of 
suggesting the means by which we should 
stand firm in the Orient, namely, by adopt- 
ing the same method the orientals have 
used against us—the boycott-blockade. 

The Chinese have used the boycott time 
after time against the Westerner in the 
Far East. The Indians used it to help win 
their independence from the British. And 
whereas a battle to defend the small islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu would bring misun- 
derstanding, bitterness and probable defeat, 
a boycott could be enforced—and be far 
more effective—without war. 

Without arguing the pros and cons of the 
boycott weapon for the moment, however, 
let's take a look at Dulles’ stern words of 
warning and see what they will mean to the 
Chinese Communists whom he is hoping to 
stop dead in their tracks, 

Unfortunately, Dulles’ warnings, stern, 
forbidding, and frequent as they have been 
in the past, have too often been reversed, 
either by his own Chief in the White House 
or by Dulles’ own policies or by the poli- 
cies of his administration in curtailing the 
military budget. Naturally the Chinese Reds 
listen to the radio and read the newspapers. 
And here is the record of Eisenhower admin- 
istration statements they have read in the 
past: 

Dulles to American Legion, St. Louls, Sep- 
tember 2, 1953: “There is a risk that as in 
Korea Red China might send its own army 
into Indochina. The Chinese regime should 
realize that such a second aggression could 
not be confined to Indochina. The Chinese 
regime should realize that such a second ag- 
gression could not occur without grave con- 
sequences. I say this soberly in the interest 
of peace and in the hope of preventing an- 
other aggression miscalculation.” 

“Grave consequences” in diplomatic lan- 
guage means a threat of war. But the Chi- 
nese Reds ignored the threat. They went 
right ahead with the invasion of Indochina, 

MASSIVE RETALIATION 

On January 12, 1954, Dulles announced 
that the United States of America was pre- 
pared to meet aggression with instant retalla- 
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tion by “means and places of our own choos- 
ing.” We would primarily upon “a 
great capacity to retaliate instantly,” he said, 
referring to the atom bomb. The Chinese, 
however, blissfully proceeded to take over 
miore areas of Indochina. 
EISENHOWER’S WARNING 

At Seattle, August 1953, Mr. Eisenhower 
told the Governors’ Conference: “If Indo- 
china goes, several things happen right 
away. The tin and tungsten that we so 
value from that area would cease coming. 
All India would be outflanked. Burma would 
be in no position for defense.” His warning 
fell on deaf ears and the United States did 
nothing to back up the warning. 

ANOTHER WARNING 

Speaking to the newspaper editors on April 
16, 1953, Mr. Eisenhower said that a truce in 
Indochina must not mean more attacks on 
Indochina. “It (a truce) should mean an 
end to the direct and Indirect attacks upon 
the security of Indochina and Malaya. For 
any armistice in Korea, that merely released 
aggressive armies to attack elsewhere would 
be a fraud.” But the Chinese did exactly 
that. They made the Korean peace a fraud. 
The United States, however, did nothing 
about it. 

NIXON WARNS 


Addressing the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in April 1954, Vice President 
Rrcnargp M. Nixon warned the United States 
was ready to send land troops to Indochina. 
This did not seem to scare the Reds at all. 

NIXON WARNS AGAIN 


Speaking in Cincinnati a week later, how- 
ever, Nixon claimed the Reds have been 
scared. “We warned the Chinese Commu- 
nists that if they make overt moves across 
into Indochina as they did in Korea that 
they would run the risk of retaliation of the 
United States against China. Result: The 
possibility of that overt move by the Chi- 
nese Communists has been reduced very, very 
definitely.” The Chinese, meanwhile, kept 
moving into Indochina, 

IKE UNWARNS 

Perhaps the Reds remembered an exactly 
contrary statement made by Mr. Eisenhower 
on February 10, 2 months before Nixon's 
warning. “No one could be more bitterly 
opposed to getting the United States in- 
volved in a hot war in that region than I 
am,” said the Preisdent. 

IKE REFUTES NIXON 


At any rate, the Communists hadn't long 
to wait before the President cut the ground 
out from under his Vice President. It was 
on April 20 that Nixon threatened stern 
measures against the Reds. It was on April 
29 that Mr. Eisenhower told a press confer- 
ence: “We certainly could not hope for a 
completely satisfactory answer from the 
Communists, The most you can work out is 
a practical way of getting along!“ —some- 
thing, he added, that would stop “blood- 
letting.” 

Thus the Chinese Communists have heard 
brave words from one quarter and compro- 
mising words from another. They have 
listened to threats of both massive retalia- 
tion and land troops. They have listened 
to the demands of the China lobby and also 
watched us cut our military budget. 

No wonder they have marched right ahead, 
first in Indochina and more recently oppo- 
site the islands of Matsu, Quemoy, and 
Formosa. So it's highly doubtful that Sec- 
retary Dulles’ stern words of warning last 
Tuesday will have much effect on the men 
in Peiping. 

What the United States faces, therefore, 
when you get down to cold facts, is either 
another retreat, or a shooting war, or a 
third alternative—the weapon which 
orientals have used against us—the boycott- 
blockade, 
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Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER, Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be invited to speak at 
the seventh annual banquet meeting of 
the convention of the Ohio Conservation 
Congress on Saturday evening, March 
12. This important subject of conser- 
vation is so very important that, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The address follows: 

As an introduction to this particular talk, 
I feel that it Is fitting that I quote President 
Elsenhower on the subject of conservation: 
“Vitally important are the water and min- 
erals, public lands and standing timber, for- 
age and wildlife of this country. A vast 
growing population will have vast future 
needs in these resources. We must more 
than match the substantial achievements in 
the half century since President Theodore 
Roosevelt awakened the Nation to the prob- 
lem of conservation.” 

President Eisenhower then calls for a 
strong Federal program in the field of re- 
source development and I again quote from 
the President: “The best natural resource 
program for America will not result from 
exclusive dependence on Federal bureauc- 
racy. It will involve a partnership of the 
States and local communities, private citi- 
zens and the Federal Government, all work- 
ing together.” 

My personal interest In conservation is 
that of one as a farmer, as a conservationist, 
and as a legislator. For this reason, my 
approach to this particular subject on this 
occasion will be from this three-armed point 
of view. 

This past winter I had the opportunity 
with my congressional committee to visit 
briefly in Spain. This is a country with more 
than 2,000 years of history. The guide and 
informant that accompanied us on & por- 
tion of this Journey stated that the popula- 
tion of Spain at the present time is some 29 
million people. However, it was told that 
an estimate of some 43 million was made for 
the number of people living in this area at 
the time of the occupation of the Iberian 
Peninsula by the Romans, It also ls recorded 
and reported that Spain was one of the most 
prosperous and industrious countries that 
the Romans occupied at that time. There 
were vast timber resources and forests that 
were standing. It also was a place where 
ships were reprovisioned with food and fiber 
products from a very rich soll. 

We noticed that many of the farmers still 
used the old wooden plows drawn by oxen, 
and that the soll seemed to be very thin and 
of low productivity. In fact, the average 
production of grain products has dropped so 
low that in our country it would be consid- 
ered a failure if our farms produced in the 
same manner that theirs are producing. The 
vast timberlands have been depleted, and the 
country today has a shortage of water. In 
fact, the hotel at which we stayed in Madrid 
shut off the electricity from 4 to 6 each aft- 
ernoon, because they stated that the hydro- 
electric plants did not have sufficient water 
to supply them with the energy required. At 
the same time, they have no conl resources 
and, since imported coal is expensive, very 
few steam-generating plants can be or have 
been built. 

It then occurred to some of us that the 
timbers had been exhausted in the construc- 
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tion of vast ficets of ships that were used in 
fighting their neighbors and even among 
themselves. The Spanish nation has been 
ravaged by wars with other countries and 
even with civil wars in its own boundaries. 
The last civil war cost more than 1 million 
lives and billions of dollars of loss in prop- 
erty damage. Thus it is seen that a once 
rich country now has wasted its resources in 
wars and in the lack of conservation prac- 
tices. Spain has a recorded history of more 
than 2,000 years, and the United States has 
a history of less than 200 years. Is there a 
comparison to be drawn and can a lesson be 
taught to those of us who are interested in 
the conservation program? 

An eminent agronomist in this country 
not too long ago asserted that if any foreign 
power really has imperialistic designs on our 
country that she would be wise to delay 
action for perhaps another 100 years. By 
that time, this authority stated, we shall 
have used and wasted so much of our natural 
resources and especially our topsoll that our 
people will be so starved that they will not 
be able to resist. 

Not long ago, I had the privilege of visit- 
ing in Nevada and witnessing the explosion 
of one of the atomic bombs. Our committee 
also saw the immense destruction that is 
possible with the use of this new type of 
nuclear energy. It has been pointed out by 
prominent conservationists that every day 
the amount of waste of certain natural 
resources is greater than the explosion of 
many of these same hydrogen and atomic 
bombs. For example, it has been discovered 
that at a certain spot in Indiana on the 
Ohio River that every minute a 40-acre 
farm passes by in the form of allt. I am 
going to estimate that this farm is worth at 
least $300 per acre and, in our section of 
Indiana, it is worth much more than that. 
This then means that every minute $12,000 
worth of good rich topsoil is floating down 
the Ohio River eventually to be deposited in 
the ocean where it 16 lost forever. This 
amounts to more than $17 million per year 
for this one given spot and think of the 
many, many other rivers that are carrying 
silt from the topsoil of so many of our farms 
throughout this country. 

In the last 40 years, the United States has 
spent more than $586 billion on wars of 
various kinds, This is a staggering figure 
and it is done in the hope that the world 
can be made a more peaceful place in which 
our children and children’s children will live, 
However, are we saving for our children and 
our children's children the God-given re- 
sources that we Inherited or are we return- 
ing these to the ocean to be deposited where 
they will be lost. 

Reference was made to the age of Spain 
and the age of the United States. In less 
than the 200 years, in fact only approxi- 
mately 180 years, we have made approxi- 
mately one-third of our soll incapable of 
producing a crop. At that same rate, more 
than one-half of our soll will be destroyed 
in 100 years, Perhaps the agronomist that 
gave the dire suggestion of a foreign power 
waiting 100 years was not too far from wrong, 
For this reason it behooves all of us to 
pay a tribute to the defenders of soil, woods, 
water, and wildlife, and to all conservation- 
ists. It is for this reason that I consider 
your invitation to meet with you a distinct 
privilege. 

In this talk I almost feel that the subject 
of water should be the one to be emphasized. 
Man's earliest recorded history was on shores 
where streams of sweet water flowed to the 
sen. Even as man pushed back from the 
seashore to the uplands, he recognized & 
good land as one “of brooks of water, of 
fountains and springs flowing forth in val- 
leys and hills, a land of wheat and barley, 
of vines and fig trees and pomegranates, a 
land of olive trees and honey, a land in 
which you will eat bread without scarcity, 
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in which you will lack nothing, a land whose 
stones are iron and out of whose hills you 
can dig copper.” The author of this portion 
of Deuteronomy recognized the value of 
Water whether it comes in the form of rain 
or snow or fog or dew or in any form of 
Precipitation. Sea water is too salty to meet 
most of man's needs and thus he depends 
largely upon fresh water. 
need to conserve water reaches to one 
Of the most basic points in life. Water is 
needed to quench the thirst and for many 
Personal needs not only of man but of live- 
Stock and to keep crops alive and growing. 
Modern industry uses water for steam gen- 
€ration, for washing, cooling, conveying, and 
Tor a multitude of other processes today. 
ot counting the stream flow that is used 
mecanically to generate hydroelectric power, 
dustries in the United States in 1950 used 
approximately 120 billion tons of water—al- 
Most 50 times the weight of all other indus- 
materials. 
took a flow of about 80 billion gallons 
Per day which is 8 times as much as that 
bd was used in 1900, The expectation 
y 1975 is that industry will require 2½ 
as much or 200 billion gallons of water 
= day, In this connection, most of the 
tates in our Union can double the present 
Withdrawals of water at relatively low costs 
and a few States could increase them 10 or 
20 times, 


Before proceeding to a further discussion 
Conservation, it is necessary to stop and 
pie that whenever a quart of crude oll, 
A ven of coal, copper, lead, stone, iron or 
Fravel is mined and taken from this earth 
rent it is gone forever. It also must be 
‘membered that it never can be replaced. 
tena act alone should make us stop and 
member what a tremendous role these 
1 play in our everyday living. 
t was for this reason and for many other 
Motivating factors that the 83d Con- 
Co Passed the Watershed Protection and 
Sunes Act of August 4, 1954, which now is 
© Law 566, This is an outstanding and 
water cal Sccomplishment in the field of 
Procedo servation, It sets up the regular 
single ures for aiding local groups within a 
assista watershed whereby they may have 
tectio nce in carrying out watershed pro- 
try and OEE, It applies to the entire coun- 
Provides for cooperation from the 
ment of wt Of the Army and the Depart- 
impetus Interior., It expands and gives 


ot 


1936. Thus, it reflects the 
mt for nationwide action on 


“In 
e to Sbartme mt of Agriculture” ac- 
Taft Benson. 
farmers to 


farmers today are us gu shah z 
Bation at some time . 8 
ta Businessmen, bankers, and Teatdente ot 
2 all towns and communities that are 
rad by floods and small tributaries of 
a €rs, likewise are very much concerned and 
be be benefited by the eventual work and 
evelopment of this watershed program, 

à 3 development should be compre- 
eatin ve and include flood control, power, irri- 
— 88 and navigation. It should also keep 

zA ural resources in proper balance and 
Proper priority in relation to need. Some 
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of these several points have been listed by 
the Department of Agriculture: 

1. Sustained and improved agriculture 
production without waste. 

2. Protection and sustained yield manage- 
ment of forest lands. s 

3. Prevention of erosion, protection of 
streams from excessive siltation, and flood 
control. 

4. Protection of community and industrial 
water supply. 

5. Maintenance of underground water 
sources. 

6. Irrigation and drainage on sound land 
use basis, 

7. Maintenance 
sources. 

8. Areas for recreation and various 
studies—esthetic, cultural, and ecological. 

9. Protection of grasslands suited to range 
utilization, 

Those of you who have traveled across our 
vast country and even in other lands un- 
doubtedly have wondered whether or not 
their barren ground had some use to which 
it could be placed. Even the wastelands of 
Nevada which I visited at the time of the 
bomb tests only recently are serving & val- 
uable purpose at the present time in the 
advancement of science and, we hope, in the 
protection of the human race. In hills and 
mountains nearby they are finding new 
sources and supplies of uranium which is 
one of the important factors in the develop- 
ment of this new science, 

Thus, it is evident that the problem of 
water reaches into every particular phase of 
human endeavor. One of the important con- 
siderations in certain portions of Ohio and 
Indiana and, for that matter, in many areas 
is that of the pollution of water. Pollution 
of water supplies is characteristic of nearly 
all of the heavily inhabited watersheds, but 
it Is most serious in the manufacturing belt 
from St. Louis and eastward to the Atlantic 
coast, Pollution of the Ohio River became 
so objectionable that Congress by special 
resolution gave the affected States authority 
in 1936 to form an interstate compact to 
deal with the problem. 

Withdrawals of water for cooling purposes 
are so heayy in some areas that river water 
sometimes becomes too hot to act as an 
effective cooling agent and increases pollu- 
tion because some forms of waste matter 
dissolve more readily in warm water. The 
United States has reached a point where the 
costs imposed upon its economy by using 
streams and rivers as open sewers exceed 
the apparent savings. Many downstream 
communities are forced to pay large sums 
to purify water or to develop alternative 
supplies sometimes from distant sources. 
Valuable wildlife and recreational assets are 
destroyed and public health is menaced. 
Industries that require relatively clean water 
are discouraged from locating along heavily 
polluted rivers even though good plant sites, 
labor supply, and other attractions exist. 
Some plants whose water supplies have de- 
terlorated have moved to other localities 
rather than incur high costs of purification. 

Some of the above information was se- 
cured from Resources for Freedom, which 
points out the necessity for the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1948 which was passed 
by the 80th Congress. This Water Pollution 


of fish and wildlife re- 


Control Act provided the beginnings of ñ pro- 


gram of Federal cooperation with States and 
interstate bodies. It authorizes the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, in co- 
operation with other interested agencies and 
bodies, to prepare comprehensive programs 
for interstate streams and underground 
water and, at the request of State or inter- 
state agencies, to undertake research on 
specific problems. There are many other 
provisions in this worthwhile act, but I 
merely point it out as one of the steps taken 
by the Federal Government in the protection 
of this natural resource—water. The entire 
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program is designed to give impetus to the 
local communities and to the States to first 
undertake the correction of this pollution 
problem. However, the Federal Government 
is ready at all times to step in and assist if 
the States and local communities have failed 
to act. 

This bring up the study and consideration 
of pollution from coal mines, Seepage from 
abandoned coal mines is a source of sulfur 
water and acid that has ruined many good 
fishing streams and made the water unfit 
for many other purposes. Generally speak- 
ing this has been recognized as a State re- 
sponsibility but insofar as the pollution 
affects streams that flow from one State into 
another, it can be sald to enter the Federal 
domain. Previous sessions of Congress have 
considered bills which would require owners 
of abandoned coal mines to stop them 
against leakage, Otherwise, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, would be directed to enter such mines 
and construct stoppings such as will pre- 
vent the formation and escape of polluting 
materials. A bill of this nature was intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress. However, within 
my knowledge no such legislation has been 
introduced in this 84th Congress. Several 
Members from Pennsylvania have introduced 
other bills which would authorize coopera- 
tion with that State for flood control and 
drainage in anthracite mines. 

Incidentally, it has been estimated that 
the Ohio River and its tributaries receive 
daily some 25 million pounds of sulfuric 
acid derived from active and abandoned coal 
mines of which some 60 percent reaches the 
water courses above Pittsburgh. 

Public Works Administration funds were 
used to steal up more than 40 percent of 
the abandoned coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and other coal- 
producing States during the depression pe- 
riod from 1933 to 1938. At that time, the 
cost of sealing each opening ranged from 
$365 to $467, The higher prevailing present- 
day cost was cited by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior as one reason for advising 
against enactment of certain types of leg- 
islation. 

The Secretary of the Interior has expressed 
the opinion that the cost of sealing the mines 
should be assumed by the people of the 
States in which the mines are located and 
not by the country as a whole. The State of 
Pennsylvania, for example, during the past 
15 or 20 years has followed some such ex- 
tensive mine-sealing p 

Since I am a farmer, as I indicated earlier 
in this discussion, soil conservation is of 
special interest. Perhaps a report on Indiana 
alone would give an illustration of the work 
of this agency. There are 65 soil-conserva- 
tion districts in my home State, These dis- 
tricts comprise 15,850,827 acres or 68 per- 
cent of the total area of the State. This 
area also comprises or consists of 109,367 
farms which is 66 percent of the total num- 
ber of farms in the State. These 65 soll- 
conservation districts are on a county basis 
and there are 92 counties in the State. Thus, 
it is seen that the big majority of the State 
of Indiana has adopted the soll-conservation 


program. 

Until January 1, 1955, soil surveys com- 
pleted a total of 4,920,317 acres, including 
practices on contour farming, cover crop- 
ping, strip cropping, seeding of pasture, 
wildlife area improvement, tree planting 
(which includes windbreaks), pond con- 
struction, terracing, diversions, and farm 


Age. 

On the national level, more than four- 
fifths of the country's farms and ranches 
and nearly 90 percent of farmland now sre 
within the boundaries of the soil-conserva- 
tion districts. More conservation planning 
and treatment is being done each year. 

The policy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or the keynote. of our national action 
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of soil and water conservation can 
be stated by saying it is one to encourage 
and aid the farmers to plan and apply con- 
servation farming measures, and to do for 
them only those things which need to be 
done in the public interest and which local 
people cannot do for themselves. 

The basic Soil Conservation Act of 1935 
established this principle and designated 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture through Soil Conservation Service to 
provide technical and certain other assist- 
ance to accomplish that end. 

The 83d Congress passed several laws of 
far-reaching effect in this conservation pro- 
gram. The first was the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act to which ref- 
erence previously was made. The second 
was the amended Water Facilities Act whieh 
will make loans available for this particular 
purpose. The third is a new provision in 
the internal-revenue law that enables 
farmers to treat expenditures for various 
soll and water conservation measures as 
current expenses that may be deducted from 
farm income for tax purposes. 

With this Federal recognition of conserva- 
tion, especially through the watershed pro- 
gram, the success of this program is going 
to depend on public understanding of the 
problems and objectives and upon local par- 
ticipation all of the time. The program 
is purely local and Federal Government 
merely becomes a partner by providing tech- 
nieal and cost-sharing assistance. To be 
successful, the program must be advertised 
and encouraged and public acceptance must 
be developed. 

May I return to the farming problem to 
illustrate the importance of the conserva- 
tion program. From 1919 to 1927, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in farming dropped 
4 million; 19 million acres were withdrawn 
from cultivation and 76,000 farms were 
abandoned. However, the farm income for 
fiber and food products during that same 
period increased 15 percent. 

During World War II, high rigid price sup- 
ports were used as incentives to increase pro- 
duction, Unfortunately, these supports were 
continued at great cost to the taxpayers and 
as an illusion to the farmer. At the same 
time, lower prices can tend to force the pro- 
ducer to reduce costs and become more effi- 
cient and perhaps even increase production. 

For example, in the last 15 years yields per 
acre have risen 20 percent. In cotton, for 
example, the gain has been more than a 
third. In tobacco the gain has been as much 
as one-half and in corn the gain in produe- 
tion has more than doubled. This illus- 
trates the advancement of technological re- 
search in farming and in agriculture in gen- 
eral. Sinee the farmer can produce more 
from his soil with modern fertilizers and 
modern farming methods and since one man 
can farm a larger acreage than previously 
with modern machinery, it means that there 
is a terrific strain placed upon the soil and 
the farmer wants to keep it for future gen- 
erations. 

However, there are many other considera- 
tions which I know will be of interest to you 
and to all other people interested in con- 
servation practices. Polluted streams and 
waters are contrary to the public interest for 
another reason and it is because they reduce 
opportunities for fish and wildlife to exist. 
Polluted streams also make the neighboring 
areas repulsive to all who would use them. 
Each species of fish has its own temperature 
needs but all fish demand reasonably pure 
water. Some are more tolerant of impuri- 
ties than others but the best sports fish are 
those which thrive in clean water. Trout 
want cold water. Small-mouth bass want 
cool water. Large-mouth bass want warm 
water. If the temperature is too low, the 
fish become sluggish, they don't eat enough 
food to grow on and if the temperature is too 
high, the fish die. 
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Thus, good watershed protection, whether 
for lands under farm management or in for- 
ests, tends to encourage the maintenance of 
cool springs of water with a fairly even tem- 
perature. Conditions which reduce the fiow 
of springs tend also to raise the summer 
temperature of these springs. This, in turn, 
can have a bad effect upon the streams that 
normally support trout and small-mouth 
bass. The water becomes too warm to sup- 
port such fish. 

Watershed management is vital to good 
fishing also because, except during periods 
of rain or fact-melting snow, most streams 
receive their flow from what might be called 
leaks in the ground water reservoir. These 
are the free-flowing springs. If they go dry, 
the stream goes dry. Then, sooner or later, 
the fish will disappear and so will their 
sources of food. Neither fish nor fish food 
can live in a dry stream bed. Good water- 
shed management maintains soil conditions 
that encourage water to seep into the lower 
scil levels. 

The recommendation given by President 
Eisenhower in his budget message on Jan- 
uaty 17 of this year makes the following 
important statement: “Under the recom- 
mendations for the fiscal year 1956, the Fed- 
eral Government will spent $673 million for 
development of land and water resources. 
A large share of this total—8430 million 
is for continuation of work on 152 river 
basin development projects and units under 
construction by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Corps of Engineers. Much of this 
work is multiple purpose development for 
irrigation, flood control, navigation, and hy- 
droelectric power.” 

It was pointed out that there are under 
construction 37 of these projects which vir- 
tually will be completed in 1956. The budget 
message further included recommendations 
that would intend to encourage States and 
loeal public and private groups to take the 
initiative in developing the valuable water 
resources with Federal cooperation where na- 
tional interests are involved. In fact, the 
budget includes $20 million under proposed 
legislation to enable the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Engimeers to partici- 
pate in 1950 in partnership water develop- 
ments. 

We finally come to the conclusion, and it 
eertainly is clear that clear water and plenty 
of it in a continuous flow is necessary for 
the life of man, for the industries upon 
which he depends, and for the wildlife to 
which he looks for much of his recreation. 
To provide the clear water requires effective 
Management of all watersheds coupled with 
such controls that sources of pollution may 
be kept down to the amounts to which 
nature can adjust. The Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Control Act of August 4, 
1954, is a major step toward this goal of 
achieving clean waters. To a great extent 
it supplements the Pollution Control Act of 
1948. Acid seepage from abandoned coal 
mines continues to be a source of much 
damage to many fishing streams but the 
programs now underway in some of the 
States promise to fit in with the Federal 
program and reduce eyen this danger to the 
extent that it may be met by natural 
processes, 

The laws whether Federal or State are 
merely tools available to be used. Without 
vigllance and citizen leadership of such con- 
servation organizations as are represented 
here, such laws may be so neglected as to be 
no more than clanging gongs. As with the 
maintenance of freedom, we must fight to 
maintain conditions which will assure the 
continuous flow of clear, uncontaminated 
water. ° 

Some time ago I read the story about 
Daniel Webster who scornfully described the 
western half of the United States as a for- 
midable home of savages and beasts and an 
expanse of wasteland and brooding moun- 
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tains. This was just a little more than 100 
years ago. Webster even made the signifi- 
cant statement that he would not vote one 
cent from the public treasury to place the 
Pacific Ocean one inch nearer to Boston than 
it is. He could not see any use to which 
the great deserts and endless mountain 
ranges ever could be put. The comment on 
this statement is the fact that few men 80 
illustrious have ever proved so wrong on such 
a tremendous scale so soon. As a result, 
would it not be well for us to look 100 years 
ahead and try to determine not only the 
number of people who will be living off of 
the soil and will be dependent upon the 
products of the soil, but also to know in 
advance whether or not this same topsoil 
stili will be with us to produce the necessi- 
ties of life. Reclamation, of course, is im- 
portant, but conservation is a first-line de- 
fense to avoid the necessity of reclamation 
in the future. 

We have enough good land left in these 
United States to keep us prosperous and 
well fed if we conserve and improve it. It 
can be done and with the assistance of con- 
servation groups such as yours and others 
throughout the United States, the people 
will learn and know how to do it. We can 
make most of our land produce more and 
more year after year. We also can save that 
same land but will we do it in time? 


No Free Enterprise for the Gold Miner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Mareh 10, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, every pro- 
ducer has the right to sell his product 
in the best market which bidding undef 
conditions of freedom and full informa- 
tion provide. This proposition is incon- 
trovertible. 

The producer of gold is the only pro- 
ducer who must sell his product at # 
fixed price and is compelled by law to 
sell it to a single buyer, the United States 
Government. 

This constitutes an unjust combina- 
tion of economic servitude and repre- 
hensible monopoly. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Tt is repugnant to the American prin- 
ciples of free enterprise and contravenes 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

It is a denial of the right to sell and 
the correlative right to buy. 

It forces the gold miner to surrender 
the fruit of his labor at an arbitrary pric? 
to a single buyer. 

NOT LEGAL 


Denying the gold producer the greater 
value which a free market would affo. 
is a deprivation of property without dus 
process of law. 

The law compels the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish rates 
which permit a reasonable return on $ 
fair value of the property. Under this 
statutory duty railroad rates have been 
raised 5 times since V-J day for a total 
of 52 percent. 

LIVING RETURN DENIED GOLD PRODUCERS 


This right to a living return does not 
extend to gold producers. 
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The law enjoins the Federal Power 
Commission to set a rate structure on gas 
which permits a fair return on property. 
The FPC has construed such a fair re- 
turn at 6½ percent. 

No such consideration applies to the 
gold producer. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is admon- 
ished by law to maintain a rate struc- 
ture which will permit a fair return on 
capital and promote the further invest- 
ment of capital in air transportation. 

No such duty has ever been imposed 
hiy the Treasury in the purchase of 

Every State utility commission is com- 
pelled by law to set rates which will per- 
mit a fair return on property and pro- 
mote the flow of capital into the electric 
15 

0 te, by law or in any other way 
has displayed i : 
the gold 5 genuine solicitude for 

PARITY PRINCIPLE IN LAW 


The Federal Government recognizin 

x g 
me elementary and imperative duty to 
ia incorporated the parity prin- 
$ ple in law to assure a fair return to the 
armer. At substantial cost to the tax- 
parer minimum prices are guaranteed 
or every important farm crop. 


ere is no price 
W Parity for the gold 


MINIMUM WAGE FoR WORKERS 


The Federal Government enforces a 
um wage for workers. It encour- 


ages the organization of workers in order 


to enable them by collective bargaining 


to get the best price for th servi 
Which the market can aitoea = 


There is no minimum wage for th 
gold producer. Collective inin 5 
impossible. sexes = 


The tailor and the shoemaker e 
Sed enue = the best eed Seago 
oducer has 
2 ien a tightly bound, dic- 
HAS BUT ONE CONSUMER 


The gold producer has a single con- 


sumer to indifferent to his 
22255 losses, 
F 22 — 5 eager to share in his profits, 


The owner of a securi 
organized free markets in Eag 8255 


offer his shares to the highest 

The producer of gold is not ai 
to search for bidders. 

Freedom of choice is one of the basi 
human rights in a democracy. In the 
United States this is denied only to the 
gold producer. The law treats him as a 
pariah. He is an economic untouchable. 

This malevolent discrimination has 
brought great hardship to the gold pro- 
8 price of his products was 

anuary 1934. 

W tet ry 1934. His costs were 
WAGES UP 189 PERCENT—GOLD REMAINS SAME 
Since January 1934 Wages have go 

. ne 
up 189.3 percent. Wholesale prices 1235 
pis RA N Fuel is 64.2 per- 

gher. e cost of li 

83.4 percent. . 
The United States Treasury still pays 
$35 an ounce for gold. Since the ite 
he fixed in January 1934, the value of 

e money which the Treasury uses has 
dropped 43 percent. The ounce of gold 
which the producer must deliver is still 
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100 percent pure. There has been no 
addition of base alloy to compensate for 
the decline in the value of the dollar. 
The cheating has been strictly unilateral. 

When the United States abandoned 
the gold standard in 1933, it was believed 
to be a temporary expedient justified by 
an urgent crisis. It left the control of 
the currency in the hands of a bureauc- 
racy neither elected by nor directly re- 
sponsible to the people. 

CONSPIRACY BEHIND NO GOLD STANDARD 


Under the influence of imported Eng- 
lish monetary dogma and totalitarian 
ideology the country has never returned 
to gold. A sinister conspiracy of silence 
shrouds the question. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
International Monetary Fund both have 
a vested interest in managed currency, 
They constitute a mischievous cabal op- 
posing the return of an honest currency. 
The lack of a common currency denomi- 
nator, which only gold can provide, has 
maintained artificial currency values 
completely out of touch with the realities 
of fair value. 

PREVENTS INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


False currency values soothing to the 
pride of alien ministries have prevented 
the revival of wholesome international 
trade. 

The stubborn refusal to permit gold to 
exercise its historic function as a cur- 
rency has retarded world recovery and 
placed an intolerable burden on the 
American economy, 

TREASURY PRACTICE UNJUST 


Who would say that the $35 of 1934 
could be any stretch of imagination be 
construed as $35 today. If that was a 
pledge of value to us by our Government 
they owe us now at least $70 an ounce 
for gold, but as the Treasury Depart- 
ment is now administering the Gold Act 
the industry is only allowed to receive 
value of about $17 an ounce. And re- 
member, we are not allowed to seek other 
markets and sell our products to higher 
bidders. 

The gold-mining industry has thus 
been picked out as the sole victim of a 
particularly vicious swindle, perpetrated 
upon it under the power and majesty of 
the Government which controls our 
money and presumably stands on the 
pinnacle of integrity. 


The Anthracite Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following copy of a resolution 
by the Lions international district gov- 
ernor’s cabinet in Pennsylvania, Lions 
district 14-H: 

Whereas Pennsylyania district 14-H of 
Lions International is composed of 66 clubs 
in the anthracite coal-producing area of 
Pennsylvania, including the cities of Carbon- 
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dale, Scranton, Pittston, Wilkes-Barre, Nan- 
ticoke, and Hazleton, and many important 
boroughs and towns, haying a membership of 
about 3,500 members; and 

Whereas the anthracite coal-producing 
area with its mining industry and other im- 
portant industries located therein is impor- 
tant to the security and welfare of the great 
Keystone State of Pennsylvania, and our Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the said area is presently suffering 
from unemployment and the coal industry 
is not very prosperous for many reasons, 
among which are competition from oll and 
gas, and the importation of cheap residual 
oil from abroad, the tremendous problem of 
dewatering and drainage of the mines; and 

Whereas the said anthracite area is in dire 
need of help and assistance from both the 
State and Federal Governments in the reha- 
bilitation of the said industry; and 

Whereas both the said State and Federal 
Governments should exercise the power and 
authority vested in them for the purpose of 
enacting legislation in aid of the said in- 
dustry and area and making the necessary 
appropriation of funds for the purpose of 
helping the said industry: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the members of the district 
governor's cabinet in Pennsylvania Lions 
district 14-H, in regular meeting assembled, 
That this appeal be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, our United States 
Senators, our Representatives in Congress, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, our State 
senators and our representatives in the 
assembly, our Lions Clubs in this district 
and other interested bodies and persons for 
the purpose of supporting this appeal so that 
proper action may be taken by those in au- 
thority in behalf of the welfare and security 
of our great anthracite area and industry, 
our State and our Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the press in the district for their 
valuable support and aid herein, 


Importation of Hams and Other Pork 
7 Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr: Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp a newsletter re- 
port, dated March 4, 1955, published by 
the St. Louis Livestock Exchange at the 


National Stockyards. 


This article discusses the depressing 
effect of excess imports of Polish hams, 
and other pork products, in helping to 
drive down the price of hogs and pork 
products in the United States, and gives 
facts that are worthy of the attention 
of the Members of Congress at the pres- 
ent time: 

THE LIVESTOCK SITUATION 

The hog and pork market worked lower 
again, almost daily declines in wholesale 
pork winding up the week with loins down 
as much as $5. Increased meat tonnage 
apparently cannot be blamed for the current 
weakness, since the February meat output 
was at the lowest point of several months, 
In fact, hog slaughter last month was off 
nearly a million head from the January kill; 
the 4,600,000-head hog butchering of Feb- 
ruary could even be considered moderate 
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when compared with the peak winter slaugh- 
ter (in December) of 6,119,109 hogs. 

We are indebted again to the American 
Meat Institute for giving wide publicity to 
the unusually large imports of canned hams 
and other pork from Communist Poland. 
As was pointed out several weeks ago, these 
Polish imports last year (almost 20 million 
pounds) increased 39 percent over 1953 im- 
ports; to put it mildly, it is discouraging to 
learn that the imports from Poland during 
January Jumped a whopping 55 percent over 
the canned ham and other pork imports 
during January 1954. In 1955 the January 
imports totaled 3,627,000 pounds against 
2,339,000 in the same month of 1954. Total 
imports have been running about half of 
the American canned ham production fig- 
ure. And the Meat Institute says, “United 
States tariff cuts on canned hams are under 
consideration.” Now, canned ham carries a 
3%-cent per pound import rate, A cut-rate 
duty could bring in a veritable flood of for- 
eign pork. 

January 1955 combined imports from all 
countries increased 18 percent over a year 
earlier but other European countries (Ger- 
many, Denmark, Holland) reciprocate by 
buying a lot of American products with the 
dollars they get from selling their canned 
hams here (such as lard, tallows, hides, va- 
riety meats, etc. Poland doesn't buy any 
pork products here to make it worse, but 
could be using dollars gained through the 
sale of hams thrown on the American market 
in competition with domestic products, to 
buy the strategic materials anywhere else 
in the world which the United States does 
not permit any Communist country to ex- 
port from the United States, 


With the serious decline of the price of 
hogs, it would appear, Congress and the 
administration ought to take a serious 
look at this situation and make some 
move to protect our own economy which 
is evidently being depressed by excessive 
imports from Communist Poland. 


Handling the Government’s Share of the 
Cost of the Civil Service Retirement 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include a study called the Budget 
in Transition, by the National Planning 
Association: 

HIANDLING THE GOVERNMENT'S SHARE OF THE 


Cost OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
Fux 


For many years, Federal Government em- 
ployees and the United States Government 
have shared the cost of a retirement and 
disability plan operated through the civil 
service retirement fund. From 1929 through 
1953 the budget included an allowance for 
the Government's contribution to the cost 
of the system, appropriations were made, 
and the amounts involyed were recorded as 
a Government expenditure. They were 
added to the total deficit as reported on the 
administrative basis. 

The amount appropriated for many years 
Was a compromise figure—below true actu- 
arial cost and above the cost of current bene- 
fits and payments and for this reason and 
others, the liability of the Government not 
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represented by appropriations has grown to 
a figure In excess of $10 billion. This led to 
proposals for a reconsideration of the policy 
of financing the retirement fund, and studies 
of various possibilities haye been going on 
for some time. Because a policy had not 
been worked out, Congress has refused to 
make appropriations for the fiscal years 1954 
and 1955 in line with the pattern established 
during the previous 30 years of the system's 
life. The appropriation would have been 
$368 million in fiscal 1954 (President's 
Budget Message for 1954, p. M52) and a 
somewhat greater amount in fiscal 1955, 
roughly about $390 million. For fiscal year 
1956, on the old basis, the figure would have 
been still greater, roughly about $416 million, 
but the President suggested (message for 
1956, p. M82) only $216 million. These fig- 
ures exclude certain cost-of-living increases 
for workers who have already retired, which 
have continued to be appropriated each year. 

The failure of Congress to appropriate the 
amounts involved reduced the accounting 
totals of expenditures and the deficit. It 
has no effect on payments to retired employ- 
ees but it allows the Government's unfunded 
lability figure to grow faster than would 
have been the case. 

Highlights of changing policy with regard 
to the appropriation for the civil service re- 
tirement fund appear in the budget messages 
sent by the President to the Congress during 
the past few years, In the message on the 
1953 budget, the President said (p. M75): 

“The cost of civilian employee's retirement 
benefits is financed by contributions from 
the employees and the Government. By law, 
Federal employees covered under the system 
are required to contribute to a trust fund 
6 percent of their salaries, and the Govern- 
ment is required to contribute an amount 
sufficient to cover the remaining cost of ben- 
efits. The Government contribution for the 
fiscal year 1953 consists of a normal contri- 
bution of 2.78 percent of payroll to pay cur- 
rently accruing costs, and a deficiency con- 
tribution to pay interest on and provide for 
amortization of the Government's accrued 
lability to the fund. This liability results 
from employees’ services rendered prior to 
the effective date of the system, credits for 
military service, and insufficient appropria- 
tions for the Government contribution in 
some years. This budget includes $458 mil- 
lion for the annual contribution of the Gov- 
ernment for the fisctl year 1953 to the civil- 
service retirement and disability trust fund, 
$148 million more than in the current fiscal 
year. This estimate takes into account the 
higher benefits future annuitants which will 
result from a recent advance in the pay rates 
for Government employees. It also provides 
for the first of 30 annual payments to amor- 
tize the Government's accrued lability to 
the fund so that the retirement system even- 
tually will be financed on a full reserve basis, 
as is contemplated by the Retirement Act.” 

Congress questioned the program sug- 
gested by the President and established a 
committee to report on the problem. It 
appropriated $324 million for 1953, however, 
which represented a continuation of past 
Government policy. 

In the message of the 1954 budget, the 
President said (p. M52): 

“I am recommending appropriations of 
$427 million to cover the Government's obli- 
gations to the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund and $3 million to pay annul- 
ties under special laws. The Government's 
obligations to the clvil-service retirement 
and disability fund includes $59 million to 
cover the cost for 1953 and 1954 of the tempo- 
rary increase in benefits voted last summer 
for persons then receiving annuities from 
the civil service retirement system, and $368 
million for its contribution as employed for 
the fiscal year 1954. The amounts I am 
recommending do not provide for payments 
on the Government's outstanding lability 
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to the fund, since this is one of the problems 
to be studied by the Committee on Retire- 
ment Policy for Federal Personnel recently 
established by the Congress.“ 

Congress falled to appropriate the amount 
requested by the President, waiting instead 
for the report of the committee that it had 
established. 

In the message on the 1955 budget, the 
President said (p. M101): 

“An appropriation of $30 million is recom- 
mended to permit the continued payment to 
retired Federal workers of temporary cost- 
of-living increases as authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1952. The budget also includes $2 
Million to pay annuities under special laws. 

“The civil-service retirement system is 
financed jointly by employee contributions 
and appropriations by the Government. The 
Congress, at its last session, however, did 
not appropriate for the Government's pay- 
ments to the fund. The resumption of these 
payments is not included in this budget. 
Recommendations for financing this system 
as well as other retirement programs for 
Federal personnel will be determined after 
the Committee on Retirement Policy for 
Federal Personnel completes its study and 
reports to the Congress on or before June 30, 
1954," 

No appropriation was requested for the 
fiscal year 1955 and none was made. 

In the message on the 1956 budget, the 
President said (p. M82): 

“The civil-service retirement and disability 
system should be financed on a more satis- 
factory basis. Employees now contribute 6 
percent of pay, covering about one-half the 
currently accruing cost, and the Government 
is responsible for the rest of the cost. ID 
the past the Government's share of payments 
to this fund has not been provided on 3 
consistent basis and in the last 2 years appro- 
priations have been deferred pending the 
report of the Committee on Retirement Pol- 
icy for Federal personnel. The Committee's 
report to the 83d Congress establishes the 
necessity for a sound and lasting financial 
basis for the civil-service retirement system. 
Financing of the clyil-service system is a 
problem requiring careful consideration be- 
cause of its importance to the Federal career 
service. For 1956 I am recommending ® 
Government contribution of $216 million 
which is estimated to be the difference in 
that year between the Government's share 
of current benefit disbursements and the 
interest earned on its part of the fund, This 
will serve to maintain at its present level 
the equity the Government already has 
built up in the fund through its past 
contributions.” 

A table showing the figures on appropria- 
tions to the civil-service retirement fund by 
the Government on the basis of policy deci- 
sions existing in 1953 and prior years, com- 
pared with actual and proposed appropria- 
tions, is set forth below: 


Un millions of dollars} 


Actual 


= Difer- 
Year Old basis} and pro- 
posed enco 

— 

310 310 0 

30N 0 aos 

1300 0 mw 

1416 216 * 


The estimates for 1955 and 1956 are rough 
projections based on the figures used in 1953 
and prior years. They are lower than the 
estimated $794 million level premium cost 
to the Government, carried in the tables of 
the report of the Committee on Retirement 
Policy for Federal Personnel which was sub- 
mitted to the 83d Congress on June 29, 1 
Included in the level premium cost 
amounts necessary to put the system on ® 
self-sustaining basis, 
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Majority of Security Risks Hired by 
Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
kg extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include herewith an article written 
by John Cramer entitled “Air Force Aide 
Says the Big Majority of Security Risks 
Were Hired by Ike.” The article ap- 
red in the March 11, 1955, issue of 
the Washington Daily News and follows: 


Am Force Ame Sars THE Bia MAJORITY OF 
Securrry Risks Were HIRED BY IKE 
(By John Cramer) 

Somewhere between 75 and 95 percent of 
all Federal employees separated“ from the 
ti Force under the Eisenhower administra- 
1 s security program were employees hired 

the Eisenhower administration. 

t That, in case you missed it, was the mean- 
of of testimony given a Senate Government 
Arerations subcommittee this week by Fred 
Tat an Air Force intelligence representa- 

ve. In effect, it confirmed this column's 
estimate of last October 15 that “up to 75 
Percent” of all Eisenhower administration 
Rücurtty risk separations involved employees 

ited by the administration itself. 

It confirmed it—but strongly indicated the 
Ade te may have been on the conservative 


nana it cut new ground from under Repub- 
th, n politicians who have given the public 
© completely misleading impression that 
reps all of the administration's security 
Separations involved employees ap- 
Pointed by previous administrations. 
That couldn't possibly be true. 
nowt &s politicians will, the GOP politicians 
it Ve done their best to convince the public 
u true 


saat October 15, this column said: 
em P to 75 percent of the 6,926 Federal 
elaplovees the Eisenhower administration 
eae to have separated from the Govern- 
hirea Payroll as security risks may have been 
by the administration itself. 
an nat is this reporter's estimate based on 
birt, lysis of past and present Government 
The and investigative practices.” 
The column went on to explain: 
areh t the great bulk of Federal employes 
Tant on a subject-to-investigation basis. 
up t these investigations inevitably turn 
job zan) employees who have falsified their 
‘pplication forms * * * who had police 
Verts, `? CTiminals, or drunks, or sex per- 


That Most of 
these employees ordinarily 
Are dismissed before the end of their 1-year 


Pro 
O period and generally within a 


That previous administrations separated 


m under an unsuitable label. 
Weare the Eisenhower administration has 
ae: parating many under a security risk 
fare thie Separations, mostly within the 
92 — (Or probationary) employment, 
tedly had removed a great many 
5 wer appointees—and undoubtedly 
ae ted for a high proportion of the ad- 

2 tion's security risk totals. 
ter the story In this column appeared, 
there were several attempts to minimize it. 

1 NOT FULL story 

Nixon example, Vice President RICHARD 
— who made much of the security risk 
n his campaigning in the West, cited 
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previously unpublished figures which showed 
that the vast majority of all State Depart- 
ment risk separations Involved employees ap- 
pined by previous administrations. 

There is no reason whatever to question 
his figures. 

But State Department, for a number of 
reasons, is not a typical Federal agency. 

Air Force is far more typical. 

And the Air Force's Mr. Ayers told the 
Senate subcommittee that “95 percent of the 
Air Force statistics” published as security 
risk cases “would be probationary em- 
ployees — meaning those who had been on 
the payroll less than a year. 

That doesn't quite mean that 95 percent 
of all Air Force security risk separations 
were Eisenhower appointees. 

What it does mean is this: 

That an absolute minimum of nine-six- 
teenths of the Air Force risks must have 
been Eisenhower appointees. 

That the actual proportion almost certain- 
ly was much higher. 

Until very recently, the administration de- 
fined security risk separations as including 
all employees who were fired as security 
risks—all who were fired for other reasons, 
under regular civil service procedures, and 
who subsequently were listed as security 
risks—and all who resigned before a final 
decision on charges—even though they didn’t 
know about the charges. 

These standards were modified in Decem- 
ber to exclude employees fired under regular 
civil service procedures—and to make a dis- 
tinction between resigned employees who 
knew about the charges against them, and 
those who didn't know. 

But the original standards were the ones 
in effect last October when this column pre- 
sented its “up to 75 percent estimate.” 

They also were in effect last September 
30—the last date for which administration 
security risk totals are available. 

According to Civil Service Commission, Air 
Force security risk separations totaled 680 
between May 28, 1953, the starting date of 
the security program, and September 30, 
1954. 

According to the Air Force's Mr. Ayers, “95 
percent” of the separations in this 16-month 
period inyolved probationary employees— 
those who had served less than a year. 

Five months elapsed between January 
1953, when the Elsenhower administration 
took office, and May 28, 1953, when its se- 
curity program went into effect. 

This period undoubtedly brought the re- 
moval of the vast majority of all remaining 
Truman probationary employees who had 
failed to stand up under investigation. 

In fact, the proportion of Truman appoint- 
ees in the Air Force risk separation could 
equal seven-sixteenths only if no Truman 
risk appointed after May 28, 1952, had been 
separated until May 28, 1953. 

A much better guess is that at least 90 
percent were separated within the first 5 
months after appointment. 

In other words, before the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration program started. 


H. R. 4720 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
‘Thursday, March 10, this Congress 
passed H. R. 4720—what might be called 
the career incentive bill. In my opinion 
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this legislation will have a tremendous 
effect upon the morale of our people as 
well as upon the military and economic 
condition of our country. 

This bill will increase the base pay of 
the active, retired, and Reserve forces of 
our military units and certainly it will 
be an incentive for young people to make 
a career of the armed services. I have 
always advocated, and last year intro- 
duced House Resolution 521, requesting 
that a study be made to make the Armed 
Forces more attractive, giving those who 
volunteer their services, compensation, 
and benefits comparable to what could 
be earned in civilian life. I want to 
thank the military, administration lead- 
ers, and especially the Armed Services 
Committee for their cooperation in con- 
sidering my resolution, 

I firmly believe that the intent of my 
resolution, at least a portion thereof, has 
been put into effect by the passing of 
H. R. 4720. 

I'am sure all of us recognize that we 
must have an adequate defense and I 
am certain that this legislation will go 
a long way to help this Nation protect 
the freedoms that we all enjoy. 

I am one who does not like the word 
compulsion and one who firmly believes 
that the least Federal controls we have 
the better off we are. I hope and pray 
that this increased incentive will so at- 
tract the younger people into military 
service that we will soon be able to do 
away with the draft and other forms of 
compulsory military training. 


Textile Tariff Cuts Hurt Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial which recent- 
ly appeared in the Charlotte Observer, 
the outstanding evening newspaper pub- 
lished in Charlotte, N. C. 

This editorial makes it clear that the 
textile worker in the United States is the 
one who will suffer most from a further 
reduction in our already low tariff on 
textiles. The editorial follows: 

The 24 trade groups associated with the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
were a little sweeping in their criticism of 
reciprocal trade agreements, but their ad- 
vice against “hastily enacted” legislation was 
sound. 

Their warning Is particularly applicable to 
the textile industry, which is especially vul- 
nerable to ill-advised reductions in tariffs on 
its products. These cuts have already aver- 
aged 37 percent and have affected 91 percent 
of the industry's products. In some indi- 
vidual cases, the tariff has been reduced by 
50 to 75 percent, 

In the cotton textile industry labor costs 
comprise 67 percent of the total value added 
to the raw material by manufacture. Since 
the cost of cotton to foreign manufacturers 
is Just as low as it is to American firms, and 
in many cases lower, any further cuts in the 
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tariff would probably have to be taken out of 
the 67 percent that goes to wages. 

A comparison of wages in the United States 
and in other leading textile manufacturing 
countries will show why this isso. The aver- 
age hourly wage in the American textile in- 
dustry is $1.30. In Switzerland it is 43 cents, 
in Britain 45 cents, in France 39 cents, in 
Germany 31 cents, In Japan 13 cents, and in 
India 9.5 cents. 

The Japanese industry, where the wage is 
one-tenth of the American wage, is rapidly 
returning to its prewar production, but many 
of its former markets have been cut off. If 
the tariff were lowered so that Japanese tex- 
tiles could enter this country at a profitable 
rate, the American textile worker with his 
$1.30 an hour would be competing with the 
Japanese worker at 13 cents an hour, 

In that case the competition would not 
be between the American and the Japanese 
manufacturer, but between the American 
and the Japanese workers. 

The argument of the free-trade group is 
that American business could make up for 
the difference in wages with greater effi- 
ciency. That is not true. The Japanese in- 
dustry was almost destroyed during the war. 
It has been replaced by the most modern 
machinery, fully as efficient as ours. 

The same is true of the industry in France 
and Germany, where wages are about one- 
fourth of the American wage. India like- 
wise is installing modern machinery with 
American foreign aid money, but the people 
operating the machines get only 914 cents an 
hour. 

The American textile worker is the one 
who would be hurt by that kind of compe- 
tition. The free traders ought to think 
about that. 


What Should Be the Government’s Farm 
Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing an essay written by a young man, 
James J. Tarrou, of the Ashland High 
School, Ashland, Ohio. I recommend 
this reading to my colleagues: 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE GOVERNMENT'S FARM 
Pourcy? 

Different ideas and on various 
aspects of the Government's farm policy 
have been top political questions for years. 
Now it is even more important than ever 
that we take an objective look at our pres- 
ent agricultural policies. Our program 
should be one that will promote reasonable 
farm prices, give farm control back to the 
farmer, and provide for an expanding and 
changing economy. 

The present piecemeal program under 
which we are now operating is totally in- 
effective because it provides for none of these 
things. But in fact it has forced unnaturally 
high consumer prices, resulted in unman- 
ageable surpluses, priced us right out of the 
foreign markets, forced socialistic Production 
and marketing controls on American farmers, 
and allowed farm prices to drop for 5 of the 
last 6 years. 

It is time that we had a lon; -range farm 
program, geared to the future. 3 is 
8 a enue business; it cannot have a 

ecem Program. As a long-ra 
the theory that we are oveesprocasing ence 
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true. The real trouble is that we are under- 
consuming. It is true that for several years, 
we have been producing an over-abundance 
of certain commodities, but this is due to 
unrealistically high price supports which 
encourage unusually high production of 
these items. 

We need a sliding price-support system 
that will allow farm commodities to sell at a 
normal level as long as that level does not 
threaten disaster to the farmer. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
statistics show that price supports are on 
less than 25 percent of all the farmer's crops, 
and that for the last 20 years the prices of 
nonsupported crops have averaged slightly 
higher in relation to parity than the prices 
of those supported. 

It must also be remembered that profit is 
not price alone; it is price times volume 
minus expense. It would do no one any good 
to receive $10 a bushel for wheat if he had 
no wheat to market. But in many areas 
farmers are faced with the serious problem 
of not having enough cash crops to sell be- 
cause of strict acreage allotments. 

American agriculture naturally will pro- 
duce more food than can be consumed in the 
United States. At the same time many coun- 
tries have minerals and raw materials which 
we need, but which cannot or will not pro- 
duce enough food for their people. 

If our agriculture is to be prosperous, as 
it can truly be only when it is producing at 
full capacity, and if we are to obtain the 
much-needed raw materials, we must be able 
and willing to trade with other countries. 

As long as we have the food we have a 
moral and political obligation to get it where 
it is needed. Whether communism or free- 
dom wins the battle for world dominance 
depends on which one can get the most 
goods to the most people. 

The last, but an equally important, factor 
in a successful farm program is expansion of 
education and research. It is estimated by 


leading economists that within a little more 


than 10 years our population increase will 
require 20 percent more food. American 
agriculture can and will meet these in- 
creased demands, but that is only for 10 
years. What about 25, 40, or even 50 years? 
Again agriculture will respond, but it be- 
comes obvious that the solution to our farm 
problem is through plenty, not scarcity. 

No matter what the unforeseeable demands 
on American agriculture may be, they can 
be met through research. Research is the 
key to the future and to proeperity. 

If we continue research and develop ways 
to market our surpluses where there is a 
demand, we will have a prosperous agricul- 
ture. Prosperity can come only through pro- 
duction. 

If we follow this plan of sliding price sup- 
ports, an opening of foreign markets, and 
increased education and research, we can 
expect to have an agricultural economy 
which will meet the needs of the Nation and 
the world for years to come. 

Brit Van TIBBURG. 


He Bit Of Too Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Monday, March 7, 1955, 
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by George Sokolsky entitled “He Bit Off 
Too Much.” 
The article is as follows: 
THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 
HE BIT OFF TOO MUCH 


You never know what you are lable to get 
into when you act as a plain citizen who 
helps to pay the civic bills as a taxpayer, and 
you begin to question the experts. The new 
rule seems to be that those who call them- 
selves experts having spoken, it is for the 
rest of us to tremble and obey. 

I got into a thing called fluoridation be- 
cause I read an article in the Scientific 
American about this stunt. I did not like 
the authors’ approach to the problem, since, 
in effect, they started out by telling those 
who might disagree with them that they were 
swinish antiintellectuals. As I read thelr 
profiuoridation article my hackles rose and 
I said to myself that apparently nobody 
knows whether this thing is really good or 
bad except for small children and why not 
buy it in a drugstore. I have since discov- 
ered that I have paid cash money to a dent- 
ist to do it on my children out of a bottle. 
In fact, a study on the use of a stannous 
fluoride dentifrice appears in the Journal of 
the American Dental Society for February. 

Having said such things to myself, I 
thought that maybe I would share my 
thoughts with my gentle readers, when 10 
and behold, upon my head fell a mountain 
of literature, pro and con, articles signed by 
physicians and dentists who favored 
opposed fluoridation and eyen more mate- 
rial from those who join movements and 
become fanatical about them, no matter on 
which side. 

I have now gone through this accumula- 
tion of literature, first having thrown away 
all the duplicates. What I discover is this: 

1. Fluoridation is good for children up to 
their 8th year; 

2, It can be done out of a bottle bought 
in a drugstore by dentists and is being done: 

3. It does not help adults much, if at all; 

4. The dental profession is not 100 per- 
cent in favor of fluoridating drinking water 
to lessen the danger of caries, which is fancy 
talk for a cavity; some dentists say that the 
arguments for it are nonconclusive; other 
say, “What do you know about it, you arent 
a dentist?” 

5. Nobody denies that fluorides in water, 
even In small quantities, can affect the kid- 
neys adversely and can later in life show UP 
in kidney stones; the pros take the position 
that the quantity used in drinking water 15 
so small that the danger is not worthy 
consideration. Still, if you get a kidney 
stone, you would know that it hurts and can 
cause great damage; 

6. Nobody bothers about the citizen wh? 
is alergic to the stuff; perhaps he will drink 
bottled water or gin. When I go to Chicago. 
for instance, I order bottled water from Wis- 
consin because the taste of Chicago water 
upsets my digestion. But what does thë 
fellow do who has no expense account? 

7. Fluoridation at the reservoir does not 
control the dosage; a child who drinks 10 
glasses of water a day, gets 5 times the dosag? 
of one who drinks 2 glasses a day. 

This about sums it up. I have talked 
a number of distinguished dentists about 
fluoridation. What impressed me most 18 
that they object to being quoted pro or con. 
They say it is unethical for them to express 
an honest opinion as citizens about a mat 
ter which involves the taxpayers’ money, be- 
cause they may only ethically express s 
selves through learned Journals, 

Nevertheless, I get the impression that 
there is division In the ranks and when 
doctors do not agree, what should we laymen 
think? Maybe fluoridation is a boon, but 
I remember a whole skinful of boons which 
in short order were silently discarded a 
forgotten. 
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Death of Thomas B. Fitzhugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
request unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an article which appears 
in the February 1955 issue of Rural 
Electrification, regarding the death of 
Thomas B. Fitzhugh, of Little Rock, 
Ark. Mr. Fitzhugh was a leader in the 
rural electrification program, and I 
know that many Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
who have worked with him in behalf of 
the REA will regret the loss of this able 
and public spirited citizen, 
= I knew Tom Fitzhugh for many years. 

ot only am I saddened by the loss of a 
close friend, but I also realize that my 
State has lost an influential and pro- 
gressive leader, a gentleman in business 
and association. 

Tom Fitzhugh, perhaps as much as 
any other person, is responsible for the 
development of rural electrification in 
Arkansas. He served his State un- 
selfishly and at a great personal finan- 
cial sacrifice. I know, however, that the 
rural electrification program, which he 
pioneered, will serve as a living me- 
morial to his memory and to his tire- 
less work in behalf of Arkansas farmers. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: i 


Dearg or THOMAS B. Frrzrruan Is Loss TO 
RuraL ELECTRIC PROGRAM 
(By Ed H. Thomas, editor, Rural Arkansas 
magazine) 

Thomas B. Fitzhugh, a rural electric co- 
operative leader of national prominence who 
eros the law enabling farmers in Arkansas 
8 their own power systems, died at 
1 © Rock on December 29 at the age of 46, 

nee 8 ot several months. He had 
serv ttorney for 
Senin iin VP y NRECA in 1943 and 


Fitzhugh was attorney for Arkansas 
Electric Cooperative at the time of his 3 
as well as attorney for Ark-La and Arkansas 
Electric Power Cooperatives. He also was 
beet counsel for Central Telephone Cooper- 
ative, 


“The rural electric cooperatives have suf- 
fered a severe loss in the death of Tom Fitz- 
hugh,” Harry L. Oswald, executive manager 
of the Statewide, said. “His service to the 
farmers in the State has extended over nearly 
75 8 Band n himself in public 

n 
electric cooperatives.” See ere 

Fitzhugh’ was on the 
mittee which launched . vas 
aoe in 1946 as the official Publication of 
1 State co-op and worked with Oswald (at 

hat time fleid representative ot REA) in 
Starting the series of local co-op annual 
. on a rotational basis since copied 
y many statewide associations. In the 
ry yn of power supply, Fitzhugh took the 
ead in obtaining approval for engineering 
ee which resulted in a loan of $10 
10 n to bulid a co-op steam generating 
ee nt and transmission system in northwest 
fled by th Proposal blocked by lawsuits 
cae Dl © commercial utility companies in 
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Tom Fitzhugh started his public career in 
1932 when he was elected city attorney at 


Augusta and graduted to State politics in 


1936 when he managed the successful cam- 
paign of the late Carl E. Balley for attorney 
general, then becoming assistant attorney 
general, Two years later Fitzhugh managed 
the campaign which made Bailey governor. 

The man who later was to become a leader 
in the rural electrification drive by the co- 
operatives which boosted the number of 
electrified farms from less than 2 percent to 
more than 85 percent in the State in less 
than 20 years was appointed by Governor 
Bailey as chairman of public-utilities diyi- 
sion, which now is the public-service com- 
mission. Early difficulties in getting the 
commercial utilities to even quote a rate to 
the cooperatives spurred Fitzhugh's inter- 
est in helping farmers obtain their own rural 
power systems. This interest in welfare of 
farm people was reflected in other activities. 
He helped organize the Arkansas Plant Food 
Co. and was its attorney as well as counsel 
for the Arkansas Farmers Association. 

Fitzhugh helped organize many of the 
REA-financed co-ops, teaming up with 
Waldo Frazier, of the Farm Bureau, and E. E. 
Karns, then with the Extension Service, in 
holding meetings of farmers at many com- 
munities. While he was on the utility regu- 
latory agency, Arkansas took the lead in 
adopting the area allocation plan, under 
which service territory was assigned to the 
utility best able to serve it, whether the 
power supplier was a commercial company 
or a cooperative. This policy helped to hold 
the bullding of so-called spite lines to a 
minimum in Arkansas, enabling the State 
to escape expensive duplication of utility 
lines. Sixty percent of the area of the State 
is allocated to the co-ops, practically all of 
it rural because the law prohibits a coopera- 
tive from serving in a town of more than 
2,500. 

His first visit to Washington, in the inter- 
ests of rural electrification, took Tom Fitz- 
hugh and Governor Bailey in 1937 to the 
office of REA Administrator Morris L. Cooke 
to inquire what was needed to give Arkansas 
farmers adequate electric service at a reason- 
able rate. Decision to write an enabling 
act to permit organization of REA-financed 
co-ops grew out of this meeting. 

Serving on the Public Service Commission 
until Homer M. Adkins became governor in 
1941, Fitzhugh went into private law prac- 
tice in Little Rock, becoming legal counsel 
for Arkansas State Electric Cooperative when 
it was organized by the 18 rural electric co- 
ops in the State. He was in the Navy in 
World War II assigned as an armed guard 
officer on merchant ships facing danger of 
submarine attack. Returning late in 1945 
he resumed his leadership in the rural-elec- 
tric program. 


He studied in the school of business ad- 
ministration at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity at Lexington, Va., for 3 years and 
received a law degree there after 3 years 
of additional study. Opening a law office 
at Augusta, he spent much of his time in 
management of the family's farm interests 
which included more than 3,000 acres along 
White River in Woodruff County. He was 
president of Fitzhugh, Snapp & Co., a gen- 
eral merchandising firm in the town of Fitz- 
hugh, 7 miles north of Augusta, and of Fitz- 
hugh Gin Co., in Woodruff County. 

At the time of his death he was a partner 
in a legal firm with Howard Cockrill at 
Little Rock. He was a member of Christ 
Episcopal Church at Little Rock, the Little 
Rock Country Club, and the Arkansas and 
American Bar Associations. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Camille 
Waldron Fitzhugh, formerly of Walnut Ridge, 
and four sons, Thomas, Edward, James, and 
David, also a brother, Davis Fitzhugh, of 
Augusta, 
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Slovak Independence Day, March 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
14, 1939, the Slovak Parliament, perhaps 
under unusual circumstances, but never- 
theless, declared the independence of 
Slovakia. I say under unusual circum- 
stances, because the Slovaks would not 
have chosen that particular time to de- 
clare publicly what we and the whole 
world consider as their God-given and 
inalienable right todo. But were it not 
for the pressure exercised by Germany 
the yearning of the Slovaks for their na- 
tional home would have been delayed 
much longer. As it happened, March 14 
became the day of the fulfillment of Slo- 
vak national aspirations. 

At the commemoration of this histori- 
cal day of Slovaks throughout the world, 
I wish to remind the Members of the 
House that it was our own President Wil- 
son who was intimately acquainted with 
the situation of the Slovaks in the newly 
born Republic of Czechoslovakia and 
that it was exactly this President who, 
after witnessing the plight of the Slovaks 
in that new state, proposed that the right 
of self-determination of the Slovak Na- 
tion should be brought to the attention 
of the League of Nations at one of its 
first meetings. 


That this was so, is testified by no one 
less authoritative on this subject, than 
was the eminent American journalist and 
aide to President Wilson during the Ver- 
sailles negotiations following World War 
I, Colonel Stefan Bonsal, who as a close 
friend of the foremost Slovak Patriot 
General Milan R. Stefanik witnessed the 
interview of President Wilson with Gen- 
eral Stefanik at Paris in 1919, and who 
later was to learn about the Slovak na- 
tional aspirations from other sources. 

As it appears to us Americans, we may 
object to the Slovaks that they seized 
the opportunity to declare their inde- 
pendence on March 14, 1939, when Ger- 
many seemed to dominate the fate of the 
whole area of central Europe, a Germany 
which at that time was or was about to 
become our enemy. But, as we cannot 
blame the sick for accepting medical 


treatment at the first opportunity of see- 


ing a doctor instead of waiting in agony 
for their own doctor, so we cannot re- 
proach the Slovaks for the very fact of 
having declared their independence in 
1939 instead of waiting for our own en- 
couragement. 

No, we cannot reproach them for hav- 
ing used their God-given right for free- 
dom; on the contrary, we join our Slovak 
friends throughout the world in their 
joy of the glorious past of their nation 
and in their hope that soon again the 
chimes of victory of the good over the 
evil will ring in Bratislava and Kosice 
the hymn of freedom and liberty denied 
to them now under the Communist dom- 
ination. 

To make this possible, however, we 
cannot just stand by. We have to en- 
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courage all such brave and democra- 
tically minded Slovaks throughout the 
world, and their organizations that we 
are willing to help them if they also 
will help themselves. In this respect, I 
mean not only the organizations of those 
Slovak exiles who before all are respon- 
sible for the liberation of Communist- 
dominated Slovakia, such as the Na- 
tional Committee for Liberation of Slo- 
vakla, but also organizations, clubs and 
lodges of Americans of Slovak descent, 
who are inspired by the plight of so 
many of their countrymen in Slovakia. 
Only recently one such organization was 
founded in the Luzerne County district 
under the guidance of some of my 
friends such as John T. Kmeiz, Andrew 
Kosik, Stephen Farris, John J. Baloga, 
John Adamchak, and others in order to 
seek ways and means for a better un- 
derstanding of the Slovak problems. 

As for me, I have already expressed 
my views about the Slovak problem when 
on July 3, 1952, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution No. 238, in which I 
have not only stressed the traditional 
friendship of the American people with 
the people of Slovakia, and reaffirmed 
the firm conviction of the American peo- 
ple that the Slovak people have the right 
of self-determination and the right to 
be governed by their own consent, but, 
ever since, I have convinced myself by 
closely studying this same problem, that 
only then when Slovakia will become an 
equal member of the family of free na- 
tions, peace will prevail in that area of 
central Europe. 


Backward Farm Step 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial from the March 10, 1955, 
edition of the Washington (D, C.) Eve- 
ning Star: 

Bacxwarp Farm STEP 


The House Committee on Agriculture has 
taken a predicted step backward in approv- 
ing legislation which would restore the man- 
datory 90 percent of parity price supports 
for five basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice. The same legislation 
would raise the discretionary minimum on 
dairy supports from 75 to 80 percent. It is 
legislation which should be defeated in the 
Senate if it passes the House. 

The high, rigid price-support program, 
adopted originally as a temporary wartime 
formula, was set aside last year by legisla- 
tion authorizing flexible supports for the 5 
commoditics within a range of 8244 to 90 
percent of parity. Actually, the authority to 
lower the supports does not become opera- 
tive until the 1955 crops come in, so this 
formula for Government aid has not been 
tested and Is not, of course, responsible for 
the declining trend in farm prices which 
has been noted since 1951. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the high support program has resulted 
in Government purchase of billions of dol- 
lars of commodities—products that were 


‘ 
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destined to be surplus even before they 
were planted or harvested. Furthermore, 
the chief beneficiaries of this wasteful pro- 
gram, as President Eisenhower pointed out 
last year, have been about 2 million owners 
of large and highly mechanized f 

units. Little or no benefit has gone to about 
3.5 million small farmers. At the same time, 
the consumer-taxpayer has footed the bill 
for unneeded purchases and storage, as well 
as in higher prices for the commodities being 
held off the markets. 

Under other legislation enacted last year, 
the Government is authorized to dispose of 
some of the huge commodity stocks in re- 
turn for foreign currencies, goods or sery- 
ices, and, within limitations, to give away 
some for famine relief. The Department of 
Agriculture has reported substantial progress 
on this program. In addition, expansion 
in research and educational work in agri- 
culture Is under way and a special study is 
near completion on the problems of the low- 
income farmer. Last November's farm area 
voting in the congressional elections did not 
indicate any pronounced displeasure with 
the administration's approach to the agri- 
cultural problem. Certainly it warants a 
fair trial, and there should be no retreat to 
a system that failed because it was not de- 
signed for normal peacetime periods. 


Hon. William H. Ayres, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an editorial written by 
a personal friend of mine, Mr. G. J. 
Kochenderfer, who has been an editorial 
writer for the Mansfield News-Journal 
many years. This editorial is of partic- 
ular interest as it refers to my friend 
and distinguished colleague and very 
capable Congressman from Ohio, WIL- 
LIAM H. Ayres. Congressman Ayres is 
doing an outstanding job for his con- 
stituents as well as the people of the 
country. I am sure the editorial will 
be read with a great deal of interest by 
his friends: 

A CLASS PROPHECY THAT CLICKED—GRADUATE 
Or WELLER TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, Now CON- 
GRESSMAN, AS PREDICTED 

(By C. J. Kochenderfer) 

Remember that class prophecy which was 
put forth when you were graduated from 
high school? Think back for a moment on 
how it happened, and then you may be sur- 
prised at the accuracy of one such prophecy 
that took a forward look of 18 years. 

This reference is being made to a graduate 
in the class of 1932 from Weller Township 
High School, who, according to the prophecy, 
was to be a Member of Congress in 1950— 
and it was in exactly that year that he was 
first elected to Congress from Ohio's 14th 
district, which includes Summit County, 
with Akron as its chlef city. 

This is another of the instances in which 
the placement of a Methodist minister was 
instrumental in bringing to Richland Coun- 
ty a boy who, without his guessing it at the 
time, was destined to succeed beyond the or- 
dinary, and it is to a Mansfield teacher that 
he gives much credit for the upward start. 

The name is WILLIAM H. AYRES, now serving 
his third term in Congress, having been re- 
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elected in 1952 and 1954 as a Republican in 
what is thought of as a Democratic district. 

Born in Eagle Rock, Va., February 5, 1916, 
the son of Rev. and Mrs. William H. Ayres, 
WILLAAxx, Jr. was subject to the changes to 
which Methodist preachers of that period be- 
came accustomed, and it was in 1927 that his 
father’s transfer from Brighton, Ohio, to the 
Pavonia Church, with inclusion of the 
Franklin and Olivesburg churches in his cir- 
cuit. 

So it came about that five of WILLIAM'S 
youthful years were spent in this country; 
years which concluded with his graduation 
from Weller-Union High School, as it was 
known then. 

Now comes the name of a Mansfield teach- 
er into the story—Mliss Pearl Danback, 223 
South Franklin Avenue—who teaches math- 
ematics (geometry) in MHS, but who was 
then principal of Weller-Union School. 

It was Miss Danback who recognized Wirt- 
Haus above average potentialities and it was 
at her insistence that he became active in 
debating. She also encouraged him to apply 
for a scholarship at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, which he received and was among 
the graduates from WRU in the class of 1936, 
with an A. B. degree. 

First employment after college graduation 
was as a salesman of heating equipment in 
Akron, interrupted by service as a private 
in the United States Army during 1945 and 
1946. After discharge from the Army WIL- 
LIAM established his own heating and insu- 
lation business in Akron, which continues 
under the name William H. Ayres, Inc., of 
which he is president. 

Difficulties encountered in a suit against 
the East Ohlo Gas Co., including governmen- 
tal interference, stimulated WILIA T's inter- 
est in politics, in which his first venture was 
to run for Congress at a time when he ad- 
mits having been naive enough to think that 
one man could correct a lot of evils quickly. 
Anyhow, Wu is now serving in this third 
consecutive term, which may be taken to 
indicate that he is doing right well in pleas- 
ing his constituents. 

Recollections of occurrrences of school days 
in Weller township remain fresh in WILLIAM'S 
memory with eighth grade attendance in the 
one-room school in Pavonia, 

It was while in the eighth grade that Wr- 
LIAM accumulated enough savings, from trap- 
ping muskrats and skunks, to buy a Model T 
runabout, which provided transportation to 
high school for himself and some neighbor- 
hood children. Remembering that he was a 
12-year-old at that time, WILLIAM now won- 
ders how the parents of the children who 
rode with him to school ever consented for 
them to do so. However, he was paid $1 a 
week by each of those he provided with this 
transportation service—which seems fair 
enough. 

It was while a high-school senior—at the 
age of 16—that a painful experience came 
about, WaLraMm had been chosen valedicto- 
rian of the class and had prepared what he 
felt sure would be a terrific speech, 

But fate intervened, and on the morning 
of Friday, May 13, 1932 (note the Friday the 
13th), a baseball bat slipped from the hands 
of Perry Phelps, a classmate (also a riding 
passenger), and struck WuLiam on the 
mouth, knocking out seven tecth and break- 
ing his jaw. 

Thus, instead of declaiming his carefully 
prepared speech, Wrt1am could do no more 
than sit on the platform, with his remain- 
ing teeth wired together and his jaw sup- 
ported by a contraption that resembled & 
birdcage, while Miss Danback read his 
speech. 

Also remembered is an episode of the sum- 
mer of 1931 with unpleasant consequences. 
It was while WILLIAM was engaged in a tussle 
with Wendell Oswalt, who now conducts an 
Office equipment business at 187 Marion Ave- 
nue, that Wendell's collarbone was broken 
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and Wium was required to do all of the 
heavy work on the Oswalt farm that would 
have otherwise fallen to Wendell, who did no 
more than lead the horse that pulled the 
hay up to the mow while WLAN (or BILL, 
as he was then known), was already in the 
mow doing the real work. 

There was also a time when WILLIAM, as a 
schoolboy, played on the McVey Post Ameri- 
can Legion junior baseball team, of which 
Ralph Hughes, now court bailiff and proba- 
tion officer, served as director for 10 years, 
and the friendship of WILLIAM and Ralph has 
extended through the years. 

By the way, it was Miss Leota Pittinger 
(now Mrs. Arthur Boyce, of Shelby) who pre- 
pared the class prophecy which, in its fore- 
cast if WILLIAM’s later career, proved amaz- 
ingly accurate. 

It was the first girl with whom he became 
acquainted after entering Western Reserve— 
Miss Mary Helen Coventry, then at the age of 
16—who became Wii11am’s bride on April 
1, 1937. Their home ts at 804 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Akron 8, and they have three chil- 
dren: Virginia, 16; Frank, 14; and July, 10. 

Witumm's office is 227 West Exchange 
Street, Akron, and during the time he is 
required to be in Washington as a Member 
of Congress he can be addressed at the House 
Office Building. _ 

Information from the current issue of 
Who's Who is to the effect that he holds 
membership in the American Legion, Amvets, 
Eagles, and Moose, also that he is a Methodist. 

Appreciation of his father and mother is 
expressed in Wi.wian's realization that they 
were “very understanding parents,” and he 
comments: “Being raised in a Christian home 
is a wonderful experience.” His mother had 
been a missionary and had always seemed to 
consider her son a likely prospect for that 
field of activity, but circumstances directed 
otherwise. 

Wri114M's father has now retired from the 
more arduous tasks of the ministry but con- 
tinues to serve as pastor of the Brokensword 
Methodist Church, north of Bucyrus. 


Defense of Quemoy and Matsu Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


-Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include a letter from 
Mrs. Robert V. (Gertrude S.) Cram, 
Minneapolis, Minn., with resolution 
adopted by the members of the Second 
Ward DFL Club, recommending that the 
United States not defend the Quemoy 
and Matsu Islands against Communist 
China, Also, that our foreign policy 
Should make Formosa a United Nations 
Protectorate, preliminary to self-deter- 
mination. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 7, 1955. 
Hon. Roy Wier, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wren: I haye been Instructed 
to send you the enclosed copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the DFL Club, of the second 
Hern at a recent meeting. We hope it will 
tion, your thinking on this important ques- 

Sincerely. yours, 

GERTRUDE S, CRAM 
Mrs. Robert V. Cram, 
Secretary, Second Ward, 
DFL Club. 
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Whereas there Is great uncertainty about 
United States responsibilities in the Formosa 
areas; and 

Whereas this uncertainty may be less of a 
deterrent than a provoker of war: Therefore 
be It 

Resolved, That the Second Ward DFL Club 
considers it sound United States policy not 
to defend Quemoy and Matsu Islands. Also, 
it should be United States policy to take 
steps to make Formosa a United Nations pro- 
tectorate, preliminary to a self-determining 
status. 


Textiles and Tariff: New Approach to the 
Revolution in World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a 
thoughtful editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Charlotte News, an out- 
standing afternoon newspaper published 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


The Charlotte News has been out- 
spoken in its advocacy of a liberal trade 
policy for our country. The editorial 
makes it clear that the News has not 
shifted its position but points out that 
one country cannot, by itself, bring 
about a revolution in trade and urges a 
realistic approach to the problem. The 
editorial follows: 

The administration's new reciprocal trade 
bill (H. R. 1) is no tempest in a tariffpot. 
It is a genuine, full-blown threat to Dixie's 
multi-million-dollar textile industry and to 
the economic security of armies of south- 
erners. 

The effects would be felt right here in 
Mecklenburg if the textile industry—or any 
significant portion of it—should be sacrificed 
to foreign competitors. 

The measure—which would extend the 20- 
year-old reciprocal trade law 3 years and give 
the President additional powers to reduce 
tariffs 5 percent a year during the period— 
is dangerous in its present form. It would 
be folly to extend the law without adjusting 
it to the realities of the age. 

These sentiments do not represent a major 
shift in the basic beliefs of the News. In 
the past, our editorial policy on trade has 
been based on two cardinal points: (1) The 
more trade the better; (2) the freer it is 
the better. 

We have not changed but conditions haye 
altered the timetables of progress. We still 
believe in the free movement of goods 
throughout the world. We still maintain 
that it is a goal toward which the nations 
of the world must work. But one country 
cannot, by itself, bring about a revolution 
in trade. If it tries today, it will be caught 
in a whirlwind of conflicting economic and 
strategic currents. 

While nodding heads in unison about the 
necessity to reduce tariffs and stimulate a 
liberal trade policy, too many foreign na- 
tions have been silently erecting sky-high 
barriers to free trade. Import quotas, cur- 
rency-control straitjackets, import licenses 
and every other conceivable protectionist 
device are being put into effect. A whole new 
arsenal of economic weapons has been de- 
veloped. They make tariffs secm like horse- 
drawn artillery in a world of atomic arma- 
ment. 

But there are other new ingredients in 
the international trade stew as well. 
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For one thing, the ever-quickening tech- 
nological and scientific revolution, which is 
undercutting the advantages of international 
specialization, is making the world even more 
fiercely competitive, Adequate mechanisms 
of adjustment have not yet been forged. 

Under ideal free-trade conditions, one area 
might be watchmaker for the world—be- 
cause it might have a corner on the raw 
materials, skilled labor, efficient machinery, 
etc. In exchange for its watches it could re- 
ceive other items from other specialized areas 
that produce them—on a stuff-for-stuff basis. 
The theory is that if a nation wants to sell, 
it must also buy. Every country has some- 
thing to sell, something else to buy. 

But look at textiles. They are produced 
all over the world. Techniques are about 
the same. Equipment is almost identical. 
There's not a great deal of difference in ef- 
ficiency—although Americans have a par- 
ticularly high rating. 

There is, however, a difference. It is in 
wages paid labor. The average Japanese tex- 
tile worker makes 13.6 cents an hour. The 
average United States textile worker makes 
about $1.30 an hour. This is a ratio of about 
10 to 1. When you consider that, in textiles, 
labor costs make up 49 percent of the value 
added by manufacture, the importance of 
this difference is clear. (Wages are not the 
only cost differential; there is also a dis- 
parity in the cost of cotton, equipment, and 
transportation.) 

Japan is one of the world’s principal manu- 
facturers of textiles. United States foreign 
ald helped put the industry on its feet after 
World War II. Even under present tariff 
schedules, it is flooding the United States 
with cotton goods, In December alone, 85,- 
300 dozen woven cotton shirts entered this 
country from Japan. Prices are considerably 
below general United States levels. Quality 
is not always sleazy. 

This competition has already injured 
United States producers. In the third quar- 
ter of 1954 (latest available figures), profits 
on sales after taxes amounted to only .56 of 
1 percent—lowest level since 1938. Last year 
the United States lost 600,000 spindles while 
Japan was adding more. 

The South—and particularly this immedi- 
ate area—is, for better or worse, bullt upon a 
cotton economy. This is not a happy or 
particularly healthy situation, But it is a 
fact. Any sudden jolt to the textile industry 
will run lke an earthquake through the 
reglon's entire economic terrain. 

Slowly, new industry is being established. 
Slowly, Dixie's economic base is being 
strengthened and broadened, But the region 
is not yet ready to exile King Cotton. 
Human factors are involved. Too many lives 
are wrapped up in the prosperity of thou- 
sands of individual mills and supporting in- 
stitutions and businesses. The textile South 
must not slash its own throat or stand idly 
by while someone elses wields the razor. 

This does not mean, however, that the goal 
of a liberal trade policy should be junked. 
It simply means that before the United States 
liberalizes its trade program further, it 
should take stock of what the total world 
situation is and act accordingly. It should 
decide what its long-range strategic and 
economic interests are. 

It may take a 2- to 3-year trade truce to 
provide a breathing spell for competitive 
relations to shake themselves down. 

It will certainly mean that America will 
have to develop a clearcut understanding 
with its world neighbors about mutual re- 
sponsibilities in international trade. 

It will probably mean some additional in- 
vestments abroad to open up new markets— 
for the United States and even for pesky 
riyals like the Japanese. 

‘The Nation's first concern must be to main- 
tain a high level of production and employ- 
ment in a solvent and expanding American 
economy. Next, from that sound economic 
base, the Nation must work aggressively to 
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strengthen the free world through the ex- 
pansion of world trade. In the long run, 
both of these responsibilities can be dis- 
charged—if Americans have the patience, 
the wisdom, and the commonsense to do 
the job. 


The Inquiry Into the Stock Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Don’t Brush Off Wall 
Street As None of Your Business,” pub- 
lished in the Courier Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky., of March 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Don't Busa Orr WALL STREET As None or 
Your BUSINESS 


Senator FULBRIGHT is taking great pains to 
calm any fears that may be stirred by the 
prospect of his inquiry into the stock market. 
Obviously he does not want anybody to 
think that he and his colleagues on the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee suspect any funny 
business, any unwholesomeness, any danger. 
He doesn't want to shake anybody's confi- 
dence or start a selling spree. He is not in- 
vestigating, he insists, but only studying. 

This caution on the Senator's part is a 
good thing. But there is no call for any 
apologies as to the Inquiry. It too is a good 
thing. It can very well become a means of 
creating a better general understanding of 
great developments in our economic life. It 
could, in short, be highly educational, bring- 
ing more confidence rather than less. 

There never was a time when such a study 
was more appropriate. The stock market 
has come to be a vital interest to more and 
more people. As the national product grows, 
incomes grow and savings, too. Last year 
the people of this country made more money 
than ever before, spent more—and still saved 
around $20 billion. Here is a potential 
stake for investment in the essential Amer- 
ica of production, The assurances of health 
and protection that a competent and sym- 
pathetic study should give might make 
things really move. 

More and more people are buying stocks. 
In the United States are around 20 million 
individual shareholders. There are more 
women than men. Activity and interest 
have grown in the last year phenomenally. 
Sales on registered exchanges in December 
1953 totaled around 65 million shares, of 
value around $1.5 billion. In December 
1954 the total was 135 million shares, of value 
nearly $3.2 billion. 

Is this unhealthy? Not so long as prices 
and the essential elements of value keep in 
proper proportion. Is this the case? That 
is what the Pulbright committee could and 
should find out. 

Is the vast amount of trading and the 
dramatic increase in prices due to a com- 
petition among investors—the institutional 
investors (pension trusts, foundations, etc.) 
versus the personal investors—which might 
bring about an inflation and distortion of 
values by the old pressures of supply and 
demand? This is for the committee to find 
out and if necessary to give advice, utter 
warning, or propose regulation. 

We can’t think of a healthier sign than 
the entrance of these millions of Individual 
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stock buyers into the market. Responsible 
corporations and stock sellers seem to have 
the same idea. There are more and more 
appeals to the little fellow—pay-as-you-go 
plans, solicitation of popular interest in the 
movement of stocks. So long as these are 
backed up by proper scrutiny of issues, for 
which we have the machinery and proper 
insistence on equities (solid margins), the 
stimulation helps all. With some 10 billions 
in new issues of stocks and bonds taken to 
market last year, it is desirable to have as 
many investors as possible. Otherwise the 


capital for new and larger enterprises might 


dry up. 

There may be a value in the Fulbright in- 
quiry also for guiding Government money 
policy. Are public agencies too likely to be 
as skittish as investors? Is there a danger 
of making credit for general business pur- 
poses too tight simply because restrictions 
are deemed necessary to discourage stock 
speculation? This question from the Na- 
tional City Bank's letter is repeated here by 
way of showing that there is more than one 
legitimate and timely point to the Fulbright 
inquiry. The thing is not necessarily to be 
feared. On the other hand, the country 
might get some valuable enlightenment from 
it, not to say encouragement, 


Mine Drainage Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to inform the House that on March 
7. 1955, a hearing on the mine drainage 
bills, one of which I introduced—H. R. 
2931—-was held before the Mine and Min- 
ing Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House. 
At this hearing a number of officials of 
the mining industry appeared in behalf 
of this proposed legislation and, although 
it affects several districts, it also directly 
affects the coal industry of my congres- 
sional district in Pennsylvania. I had 
the privilege of testifying at this hear- 
ing and herewith insert the following 
resolution that has been adopted by 
Loomis 2444, UMW, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
expressing interest and urging Congress 
“He to delay the mine drainage legisla- 

on: 

Whereas the Honorable Congressman 
DANIEL J. FOOD has always taken a keen in- 
terest in the problems of the mine workers; 
and 

Whereas he has introduced the mine drain- 
age bill, which will boost production and 
provide work for thousands of unemployed 
through production and pumping work time: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mine workers of the 
Loomis local go on record to sing high the 
praises of a great Congressman and a real 
friend of the miners and laboring class of 
people; be it further 

Resolved, Congressman FLoon insist on no 
further delay by any unfounded local oppo- 
sition. 

Adopted by the officers and members of 
the Loomis Local, No. 2444, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

FELIX THOMASHEPSKI, 
President. 
ALBERT STATKEWICZ, - 
Recording Secretary. 
MICHAEL SALKO, 
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Adenauer Sees End to Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very en- 
lightening article entitled “Adenauer 
Sees End to Cold War,” written by May 
Craig and published in the Portland 
(Maine) Press-Herald of March 10, 
1955. May Craig is the Washington Cor- 
respondent of this newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADENAUER SEES END To CoLD Wan 
(By May Craig) 

Bonn.—Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of 
the German Federal Republic (West), looked 
tired and white when he came into the small 
drawing room of the Palais Schaumburg to 
greet the group of editors and publishers 
with whom I am traveling. He is a tall, lean 
man, straight, though nearly 80 years old. 
He has great dignity, quiet power, is Indom- 
itable. 

He was tired after the battle in the Bun- 
destag about the London-Paris accords, the 
agreements about Germany in NATO, Ger- 
man rearmament, allowing the German Saar 
Valley to remain temporarily in French ad- 
ministration, Germany joining the Western 
Union of free Europe. He won all but the 
Saar agreement by a two-thirds vote; he 
won the Saar bigger than had been thought, 
But it was a battle, with no holds barred. 
An American correspondent who stayed with 
the battle all the time, sald he thought it 
was the most healthful demonstration of 
democracy he had seen in Germany—every- 
body said whatever he wanted to—all the 
points of view, all the bitter differences were 
laid out, Just like in our Congress. 

The Chancellor came quietly into the 
drawing room, with several members of his 
cabinet. Tall windows had thin glass, cur- 
tains, and yellow damask draperies; there 
was a bowl of red tulips on a table, though 
the ground outside was covered with snow; 
large portrait of the wife of King Charles the 
Fifth looked down on us, regal in red velvet. 

Adenauer wore formal morning dress, and 
sat comfortably on a sofa facing us. An in- 
terpreter translated what Adenauer said, a 
few sentences at a time. 

The Chancellor said that the defeat of 
the European Defense Community (EDC) 
in the French Assembly last September had 
been a hard blow, but the Bundestag had 
voted on the next best thing and adopted 
it with a comfortable vote. There is no trend 
toward isolationism in West Germany, nor 
towards anschluss,“ which means reunion, 
with the East, in that vote; it shows the 
desire to cooperate with the West. 

He said he believed a few weeks would 
complete German approval and that this 
time France would not lag behind. For 4 
years, he said, his government had told the 
West. Germans that this was the way for 
Germany to go, toward unity with Europe 
for its defense against communism, but that 
this could not go on forever. 

If these agreements are ratified, he said, 
then we enter “a new phase,” in world 
politics. 

After complete ratification, he said he be- 
lieves the Communist cold war will end be- 
cause they will see it serves no purpose. In 
that I do not agree—I don't think the 
Communists ever give up. There remains, 
Adenauer said, Asia, and the Middle East 
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with turmoil, but he trusts to the diplo- 
macy of the United States to win a measure 
of success there too. 

He hopes to open negotiations with Russia 
for relaxation of East-West tension. He 
hopes for decision on control of the H-bomb, 
which, he said, he believes is an instrument 
for peace because of its awrulness. 

Tasked him whether, if Russia makes Ger- 
man neutrality a condition for reunification 
of East-West Germany, the West Germans 
would consent, however reluctantly. He re- 
plied sternly and firmly that they would not. 

“We are firmly convinced that a reunified 
Germany cannot exist neutralized," he said. 
“We saw the fate of Poland. Ninety percent, 
at least, of the East Germans want reunifica- 
tion, but in freedom, not in slavery.” 

a He is not for talks with Russia on reuni- 
pe oe unless there is some good chance of 
} Sate agreements for our side. We had 
ome from a talk with Erich Ollenhauer, 
head 4 the Social Democratic Party, the 
Saray largest political party, after Ade- 
8 W Democratic Party. Ollen- 
3 used mealy words about Germany 
which would be a menace neither 
Ollenhauer party is 
Dot art with Russia now. His party does 
ot ie reunited Germany to ally with any 
neu occupying powers, which means—the 
trality that Adenauer condemns firmly. 
std teat wants to begin at once on the 
be ere rearmament. “The world must 
piece of ne oat the accords are not just a 
Of paper. I believe this will show the 
8 they must think again review 
ee We need heavy equipment from 
oe ted States. We should think of steps 
2 32 not how many regiments. We want 
on the free European side.“ 
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Advance of the Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
ne Monday, March 14, 1955 


MARTIN of Pennsyl 
Vania. Mr. 
8 the spiritual einer of 
i the bulwark of our national 
is the most powerful bar- 


It is, therefore 
2 before 
ow much the church 
in recent years, 
The data Published b rma 
A y the - 
S of the National unt of 
. of great interest. I ask 
8 consent to have the article 
Thee “the Appendix of the RECORD. 
ea rid Resin aa objection, the article 
ain e printed in the RECORD, 
TEE CHURCHES ADVANCE 
The following data gleaned from Informa- 


ey depart- 


religion, progress of 
“More 
Nation . 5 ebene ur of the people of our 


Was a church 
better th hate 
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ly, 6 out of 10. Since 1920, church member- 
ship has increased twice as fast as the popu- 
lation; it has doubled while the population 
increased by 50 percent. In 1940 less than 
one-half the people were church members; 
today 60 percent.” 

The World Almanac, 1955, reports 250 re- 
ligious bodies with an estimated 294,359 
churches and an inclusive membership of 
95,681,604. The Roman Catholics have 31,- 
648,424 in 15,914 parishes. Protestantism 
enrolis 56,138,335. Jewish congregations 
have 5,000,000 in 3,990 synagogues. Most of 
the Protestants are er#olled in a few major 
denominations, The Yearbook of American 
Churches reports that there are 77 religious 
bodies with over 50,000 members each, and 
these reported 98.2 percent of all church 
members, 


Detroit Speed Track 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp the lead 
editorial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Monday, March 14, 
1955, which points out that “Assuming 
that strikes will be averted, the auto in- 
dustry by its own calculations will run 
into serious trouble after the middle of 
the year.” 

Government officials in high places 
have severely criticized those who urge 
the auto industry to take heed before it 
is too late. I hope that the Washington 
Post editorial may help to impress these 
Government officials with the impor- 
tance of the situation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DETROIT SPEED Track 


The hot dispute between Ford and Chevro- 
let over which company won the race for 
auto leadership last year approaches the 
competitive spirit of a contrast between the 
Giants and Dodgers. Ford says it sold more 
and Chevrolet says it produced more cars 
last year, This year the race is equally furi- 
ous, with both producing at a faster rate. 
What the onlookers will want to know is not 
who will win but whether the auto industry 
is engaged in such a furious drive for sales 
in the first half of the year that it is headed 
for serious trouble in the second half. 

An outsider cannot make decisions for the 
industry. One of the inviolate rules of free 
enterprise is that Government may not tell 
an industry how much to produce or how 
much to charge for its product. Those are 
necessary responsibilities of management, 
The managers may make unwise decisions, 
but once Government attempts to set the 
price or fix the rate of production it becomes 
in fact the master. 

The auto industry has introduced new 
Gesigns that are making a hit with the 
buyer, who is in a buying mood.. Thus, the 
auto companies are making an all-out drive 
for the consumer's dollar. Competition has 
seldom been more intense. By March 5 this 
hustling industry had produced 1,481,248 
new cars during 1955; the figure at the same 
point last year was 998,557. In other words, 
production so far this year is 48 percent 
higher than in 1954. Besides capitalizing on 
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the popularity of the new models and the 
buying mood of the public, the industry is 
preparing for a possible summer strike by the 
auto workers. If the manufacturer has a 
large supply of new cars on hand, he can 
face labor's demands with a certain calm and 
be in a position to sit out a long strike. Gen- 
eral Motors’ contract with the CIO United 
Automobile Workers expires May 29 and 
Ford's contract expires June 1, 

Assuming, however, that strikes will be 
averted, the auto industry by its own cal- 
culations will run into serious trouble after 
the middle of the year. One estimate is that 
the industry will produce about 4 million 
cars in the first half of 1955 and about 2.6 
million in the last half. This decline could 
have unpleasant consequences throughout 
the economy. Many important Industries are 
dependent upon the automobile industry 
for a large part of their business. Such a 
cutback in auto production could hurt the 
steel and rubber industries particularly, and 
have serious political effects. The major 
question, then, is whether the producers are 
paying enough attention to their very real 
though undefined social responsibility. 


Army Pay Rate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Quit Kidding the Troops,” 
published in the Army Times of March 
5, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Qurr KIDDING TEE TROOPS 


We had a rather pitiful little note the 
other day from a unit commander in the 
field. “For Pete's sake, help,” he cried in 
typescript. "Stop those people at the Pen- 
tagon before they tear the already frayed 
morale of my men into tatters. We can’t 
take much more of this." Or words to that 
effect. 

His complaint, briefly, was first based upon 
those two words prominent on every re- 
enlistment poster being sent to him for dis- 
play. They were: “Regular promotions.” In 
his unit, he said, were three key noncoms. 
He called them his “unfortunates.” All 
SFC's they had dates of rank going back to 
March 1945, None were foul balls, he said, 
but they had never been in the right place 
at the right time for upgrading. Though 
they had all but lost hope, they had not lost 
their sense of humor, So they could ignore 
the posters with no more than a passing 
shrug, but he could not. 

He could not help but contrast the scarcity 
of top grade promotions among enlisted peo- 
ple with the officer promotion system. He 
pointed out that most of his fellows, up to 
the grade of colonel, had at least a chance 
to move up every 4 or 5 years. Upgrades de- 
pended simply on seniority and efficiency— 
and had no regard for TO & E vacancies. No 
such rewarding “step up the ladder” is in 
the offing for most noncoms today. He 
wanted to know—in view of the Womble 
report and such—why not. 

Well, this paper has tried to report “why 
not.“ The Army's official explanation has 
always been that grade limits are fixed by 
the amount of money allowed for pay, and 
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service requirements (time in position or 
grade set as minimums for promotion, etc.). 
Some of these limits are the work of the 
Budget Bureau or of Congress. But others 
are caused by the need to conform to the 
troop program and the TO & E. As long as 
these boundaries exist, there will always be a 
shortage of ratings. (See our story of last 
week on NCO spots.“ 

So—to get back to our officer and his 
“unfortunates"—the Army would probably 
do well to treat the subject frankly and 
honestly when it brings the matter up 
among soldiers at reup time. For instance 
it should not make wild statements in some 
of the pamphlets it puts out, like “You and 
the Army.” Much of this little booklet 
makes sense, but we doubt that anything 1s 
gained by telling service people that— 

“Actually, your chances for promotion in 
the present-day Army are unlimited.” 

“Under its new policy of officer procure- 
ment, the grade of master sergeant is only 
the first step.” (But that first step is a 
“when and if” proposition, isn't it?) 

“A warrant or commission is within your 
reach.” (Possibly, but only if a warrant or 
commission is within an enlisted man's chos- 
en field.) 

The booklet then goes on to say: “The pay 
of the first four (warrant officer) grades cor- 
responding to the pay of major, captain, 
first and second lieutenants is as follows:“ 
end prints the following corresponding (or 
“matching,” according to Webster) table: 


WO basic pay 

[After 14 years] 
WE TERNE E A $408. 56 
W-8 . 222 ncn ncn nnn mw ——ᷓ c ———— — 840.48 
Wd S SAN 295. 08 
CJJJJJſꝓꝙꝙc!4n:!!!! de postion oe > 257.24 

Officer basic pay 

{After 14 years] 
1 ——. —— —— 6459. 52 
Captain 4 414.96 
First lleutenan 363.10 
Second lieutenant aamen n 326. 04 


If we assume that the author of the pam- 
phiet was thinking of “corresponding” as 
meaning “matching” in its use here, then 
this, indeed, is some match. If he wasn't 
thinking of it in this way, then he should 
have made himself clear. s 

In our view, this is no way to make th 
Warrant officer happy with his lot. It’s no 
way, either, to encourage enlisted men to try 
for a warrant officer’s bar. It's a good way, 
however, to instill a feeling of cynicism and 
bitterness in a soldier's breast. 

The moral of all this: Quit kidding the 
troops. 


The Inquiry Into the Stock Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
article by Miss Sylvia F. Porter appear- 
ing in the New York Post of March 10. 
This article reveals a keen insight into 
and understanding of the hearings being 
conducted by the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Am: To Avert TROUBLE 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

There never has been anything to parallel 
{t—a full-dress Government investigation 
into a boom while it is still roaring along 
just to find out if there is anything wrong 
that could turn the boom into a bust. 

Always before in our country, we have 
begun the probes after trouble has hap- 
pened. That's normal procedure. First the 
disaster strikes, then we look for the cul- 
prits to blame, then we try to write new 
laws or curbs to deal with the situation, 

But in Washington today an entirely new 
spectacle is taking place. For the Senate 
Banking Committee, under the brilliant di- 
rection of Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, is 
spending the month of March investigating 
the stock market, not because there is 
trouble. 

(There isn't anything wrong with the stock 
market today. It simply has been going up 
and up and making whopping paper profits 
for people with the cash, know-how, and 
luck to be In the advancing stocks.) 

The Senate is investigating Wall Street 
only because it wants to make sure the boom 
remains sound and doesn't blow up in our 
faces. 

And that, I submit, is a fact that in itself 
is of deepest bread-and-butter meaning to all 
of us. 

What are the Senators finding out that’s 
good and that’s bad as they question some of 
the top financiers, bankers, industrialists, 
and economists of our Nation? 

They're finding out plenty that’s good. 

For instance, there is no doubt that the 
great stock boom of the last 18 months repre- 
sents a belated catching up with our spectac- 
ular economic growth since the 1930's * * * 
that it reflects investors’ rellef over the mild- 
ness of the 1953-54 recession and their op- 
timism over our long-term future * * * 
that it mirrors the Government's easy credit 
policies and the changes in our tax laws last 
year. 

Just by stressing these points, the commit- 
tee is doing the Nation a service. Confidence 
is essential to our continued prosperity. As 
the committee encourages justified confi- 
dence in our bright future, it will help make 
that bright future a reality. 

But the Senators also are finding out 
things that are bad. 

Only a thoroughly biased person would 
deny that speculation in stocks recently has 
been climbing at an alarming pace and that 
reckless gambling on tips and rumors is 
spreading through the Nation, 

Only a blind optimist would argue that the 
economic road ahead is entirely clear and we 
need not fear any bumps or detours, The 
road is good but not that good. For the fact 
is we are not expanding at a rapid enough 
rate to absorb all our new workers or to off- 
set the increase In the efficiency of men and 
machines. The fact is that the key indus- 
tries sparking our revival now are bullding 
and automobiles and you may properly shud- 
der at what might happen to our economy if 
these industries suddenly slow down or de- 
cline, 

Just by stressing these points, the commit- 
tee is doing the Nation a service. Awareness 
of possible dangers also is essential to our 
continued prosperity. We'll be in a much 
healthier condition if the committee's find- 
ings do help control speculative excesses and 
alert us to the fact that maintenance of sta- 
bility is an ever-present challenge. 

Day after day, the witnesses are empha- 
sizing to the committee the many distinc- 
tions between 1929 and today. 

But to me, one distinction which hasn't 
even been mentioned is among the most sig- 
nificant. This is it: 

In 1929, our Government didn't have the 
slightest thought of acting in advance to 
prevent economic catastrophe. Even if our 
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Senators had thought of it, they wouldn't 
have known what to do or how to do it. 

Today, a prime search is for preventives so 
we won't need any cures. This investigation 
symbolizes the search and shows how far we 
have moved toward true economic states- 
manship in our land. And this alone makes 
the jobs, paychecks and savings of all of us 
more secure. 


Achievement of Citizens of Seymour, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
fine citizens of Seymour, Ind., have done 
it again. 

You may recall that Seymour gained 
nationwide publicity some time ago when 
its 9,629 inhabitants, together with their 
neighbors in nearby Jackson and Jen- 
nings County areas, oversubscribed an 
$850,000 fund to build a new hospital 
without assistance, Federal or otherwise. 

Now, in typically American fashion, 
this same group of citizens has just com- 
pleted a fine new building to house the 
Seymour Boys Club as the culmination 
of a civic effort which they appropriately 
have called Seymour’s rebuttal to the 
alleged appeal of foreign ideologies. 

The story of that civic effort is a fas- 
cinating one. So, just a few days before 
the scheduled dedication of the new 
building next Wednesday, I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a history of the project sent to me by the 
committee in charge. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Seymour's REBUTTAL TO TITE ALLEGED APPEAL 
or FOREIGN IDEOLOGIES 

Mr, Wilbur Pfaffenberger, a successful shoe 
merchant and respected citizen of Seymour, 
passed away on February 14, 1939. His will 
generously stipulated that his home, his 
place of business, and other property or the 
proceeds of their sale should be used for the 
benefit and betterment of the boys and girls 
of Seymour. 

For the past 13 years the Seymour Girls’ 
Club has occupied the residence of the late 
Mr. Pfaffenberger. The other properties 
were sold and the proceeds have been held 
in trust awaiting an opportunity to use them 
to advantage in accordance with Mr. Piaf- 
fenberger’s wishes. 

Prominent citizens of Seymour, who have 
served as trustecs for 15 years and are cur- 
rently entrusted with the management of 
this fund include Mr. Donald L. Coy; Mr. 
Burton F. Swain; Mrs. George Laupus, Jr; 
Mr, Ernest N. Birge; Mr. Norman Lasher. 

The Seymour Boys’ Club was organized in 
1940, as the result of joint efforts of a group 
sparkplugged by Mr. Ernest N. Birge and Mr. 
Walter L. Surface, to provide a wholesome 
center of recreation and character building 
for the male juveniles of our community. 
Through the cooperation and generosity of 
Mr. Arthur Kaufman the second and third 
floors of the Kaufman Building on Chestnut 
Street were made available to the club, 

The club membership grew steadily under 
the direction of past President William Recta 
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until by the summer of 1953 it had passed 
the 500 mark and bulged the seams of its 
quarters to a near-bursting point. 

Something surely had to be done to pro- 
vide adequate room for the enthusiastic 
crowds of Seymour youth which came in 
ever-increasing numbers to participate in 
the activities so successfully conceived and 
administered by our popular director, Mike 

8. 

The board of directors of the Seymour 
Boys Club, composed of a group of leading 
Seymour business men acted to meet the 
situation. An equally energetic trio of direc- 
tors was given the task of meeting the hous- 
ing problem by raising funds to build a new 
boys club. 

The first move of this committee: F. 
Walter Voss, George Graessle, and Edward F, 
Scherer, was to obtain a commitment from 
the trustees of the Pfaffenberger fund of 
$24,000. They then begged, borrowed and 
just plain sandbagged every available source 
for donations. These modern buccaneers 
sailed the high seas of Seymour until the 
count of their pieces of 8 reached the un- 
dreamed of total of $23,000. With the 
Pfaffenberger money, their loot now totaled 
$47,000. All that was necessary to com- 
plete the dream of shiny new quarters for 
our boys club was what then seemed the 
simple procedure of locating a building site, 
Preparing plans, and erecting the structure. 
However, many months of struggle and hard 
work lay ahead. Unfortunately land and 
building construction come high these days 
and the job had to be done within a limita- 
tion of $47,000 on hand and in the bank. 

Efforts were first directed to purchasing a 
site for the building. All concerned agreed 
that a square city block of vacant land on 
South Broadway owned by the B & O Rail- 
Toad, would be an ideal location. Attempts to 
Obtain an offer at any price within reach were 
Unsuccessful until Edwin Blish, President of 
the Seymour Boys Club and chairman of the 
Hoosier Area Council, appealed directly to 
Mr. R. B. White, president of the B & O 

with an explanation of the purpose 
for which the land would be devoted. At one 
time Mr. White had lived in Seymour. Mr. 
Blish received an immediate favorable reply 
trom Mr. White and a few days later the boys 
Club was proud owner of a city block of land 
for a purchase price of $4,000. After spend- 
ing this sum there remained but $43,000 in 
the building fund. 

The winter of 1953-54 was devoted to con- 
ferences with architects and builders over 
Plans and specifications, having in mind the 
fiscal limitation, but also keeping an equally 
Alert eye on the climbing membership total 
Which by the spring of 1954 had passed the 
600 mark. 

The architect completed final plans in 
April 1954 and bids were requested from con- 
tractors to be opened in May. 

The fateful day arrived and the following 
board members me’ to consider the various 

submit’ 4: Harold C. Ahlbrand, 
President, A. H. albrand Co.; Edwin Blish, 
Proprietor, Blish Feed & Chick store; E. S. 
1. vice president, National Veneer & 
umber Co.; G. H. Englehardt, principal, 
Shields Junior High School; George Graes- 
šle, vice president, Graessle-Mercer Co.; 
id S. Hobson, vice president and general 
ler aer. Seymour Manufacturing Co.; Tay- 
— T. Hoffar, attorney at law; Edwin F. 
1 rer, partner, the Hobby Shop; Paul Scul- 
Y, Plant manager, the Grote Manufacturing 
0 Glenn Seward, personnel manager, Sey- 
p a a Plant Arvin Industries; Alfred Snyder, 
dis er eto, Snyder's dairy; Walter L. Surface, 
ict manager, American United Life In- 
Nati ce Co.; Burton F. Swain, president, 
onal Veneer & Lumber Co.; James T. 
Co Aeon. vice president, Thompson Dairy 

+ Wagn Trautner, chief engineer. Grote 

ufacturing Co.; F. Walter Voss, Voss & 


Sons, morticians, 
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Gloom descended upon the group when the 
figures were added and it was finally clear 
that $43,000 would not construct a building 
large enough to house the club membership. 

At this point Mr. Blish said: “Boys, we 
can't obtain additional money and obviously 
our funds will not buy what we need. We 
can build it ourselves with the aid and as- 
sistance of the community as a whole. Let's 
go.” 

Mr. Blish's temerity in suggesting such a 
course was based largely on his confidence 
that Seymour was a typical Americaa com- 
munity and as such was blessed with a goodly 
supply of citizens willing to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel in a common effort for the 
good of all. Mr. Blish's faith that Seymour 
would be equal to the task had recently been 
reinforced by his knowledge that another 
group of his fellow citizens had successfully 
scaled a seemingly unclimbable mountain. 
From the inhabitants of this city of 9,629 
and the surrounding area in Jackson and 
Jennings Counties, the Jackson County 
Schneck Memorial Hospital Foundation had 
sought to raise by popular subscription the 
entire cost of a new hospital for Seymour 
without Federal or other aid. The goal of 
$850,000 was oversubscribed. 

With this assurance, his trust in God and 
his fingers crossed, Blish obtained the ap- 
proval of the board to proceed with no defi- 
nite assurance the job could be completed. 
He gave Harold S. Hobson the task of heading 
a building committee. Mr. Hobson soon 
found that he suddenly had been converted 
from a full time manufacturer of hand 
agricultural implements without professional 
construction experience into a part time 
do-it-yourself builder of a boys club. 

Blish and Hobson ably assisted by Director 
Mike Kreshka adopted the tactics of Messrs. 
Voss, Graessle and Scherer with innovations 
of their own in transforming the $43,000 
fund into as big and fine a building as could 
be provided within the means at hand. 

Suppliers of materials were contacted and 
in every instance the response was a positive 
and affirmative reply to a request for their 
cooperation: “For the boys of Seymour? You 
bet, count us in; we will go along with you 
100 percent.” 

Arrangements were made with Paul Stuck- 
wisch to be a working foreman and super- 
intendent of construction on an hourly basis. 
Paul laid out the foundation on July 5, 1954, 
and he and his two brothers Noble and Glen 
went to work with a vengeance. As con- 
struction proceeded Richard Darlage, Pete 
Willman, and Leon Pollert were added to the 
working force. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that the orig- 
inal size of the building had been enlarged 
after it was decided to go ahead with con- 
struction, the major concern of all was that 
the building would not adequately house all 
the boys who were club members. As a mat- 
ter of fact, consideration was being given to 
the necessity of restricting the membership 
to younger boys which would have made no 
provision for high-school boys. 

In August as the walls were rapidly rising, 
the Seymour Optimists Club became inter- 
ested in the project because they felt it was 
absolutely necessary to provide proper recrea- 
tional facilities for boys through high-school 
age. The Optimists raised $4,000 among their 
membership and through a club-sponsored 
appeal for donations. With this increase in 
the available funds, 25 feet were added to the 
length of the building, which area was to be 
earmarked for use by older boys. Thus, the 
senior lounge became a part of the project. 
High-school boys may hang out or play pool 
in the lounge or they may bring a girl, sip 
a coke, and dance to jukebox music. 

With the Optimists’ contribution the sum 
of $47,000 became the final amount available 
for construction of a club building contain- 
ing a floor area in excess of 8,000 square feet, 
including a gymnasium with basketball floor. 
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Every penny of this sum spent for materlals 
and labor was stretched to the limit. The 
only extravagance permitted was a rigid 
insistence that only the best of materials be 
used and that no detail be slighted. The 
savings made by Scottsmen Blish and Hob- 
son, combined with many truly generous 
responses to appeals for gratis materials and 
voluntary labor have made it possible for us 
to present this beautiful club to the boys 
of Seymour. 

Thus, the acorn planted by the late Mr. 
Pfaffenberger 16 years ago sprouted and took 
root in the custody of the fund trustees. 
Messrs. Voss, Graessle, and Scherer, with the 
help of the Optimists, nursed the sapling on 
its way to maturity and Messrs. Blish, Hob- 
son, and Kreshka have harvested a mighty 
oak with the aid and assistance of the entire 
community. Seymour accordingly has 
proved the fundamental soundness of the 
American system of free enterprise. Com- 
munism can never extinguish the beacon 
light of democracy which burns so brilliantly 
in Seymour. We have shown that in the 
United States we need no politically inspired 
and sponsored youth movements to regiment 
oursons. We have done our job of providing 
a place of recreation and guidance for the 
boys of our community with the pioneer 
spirit which built America and we have had 
a peck of fun doing ít, 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Education and Labor har 
been holding hearings on Federal a 
for school construction. Members o 
Congress who have introduced legisla- 
tion on this subject and who have a spe- 
cial interest have been heard and have 
made worthwhile contributions to the 
general information on this important 
question. 

It was no surprise that one of the out- 
standing presentations was made by our 
very able colleague the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL]. His analysis of 
the questions confronting the committee 
provided the answers to many of the 
objections raised against the school-con- 
struction proposals. His statement be- 
fore the committee is worthy of study 
by every Member. The statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT ON BILLS To PROVIDE FEDERAL AS- 
SISTANCE FOR CONSTRUCTION OP PUBLIC 
Schoors, HOUSE COMMITTEE on EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, Marcu 9, 1955, py REPRESENT- 
ATIVE STEWART L. UDALL, BECOND DISTRICT OF 
ARIZONA 
I am appearing today before my own com- 

mittee, not merely as another Congressman 

urging positive action, but as a grassroots 

witness—a former school board member in a 

typical “problem” district faced with an op- 

pressive tax rate and a shortage of classroom 
space. 

There is an old saying that in our pre- 
occupation with the forest we sometimes lose 
sight of the trees. My focus will be on the 
“trees” in this presentation. I would like to 
point out some elementary facts which might 
help to point the way around the two stum- 
bling blocks which seem to lie across the path 
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of full-scale Federal participation In a na- 
tional - school-building program. I refer 
to: (1) the argument that large-scale Fed- 
eral participation necessarily means Federal 
control of education, and (2) the argument 
that the size of the national debt prohibits 
such Federal action. 
THE FEDERAL CONTROL OBJECTION 


This objection was squarely posed by the 
President in his school message in these 
terms: “Federal aid in a form that tends to 
lead to Federal control of our schools could 
cripple education for freedom.” I daresay no 
one here will quarrel with this assertion as a 
general statement. However, when we at- 
tempt to determine whether the Hill-Balley- 
Kearns type legislation is, or is not, “aid ina 
form that tends to lead to Federal control” 
our quarreling grounds are quickly staked 
out. Apparently the administration feels 
that all of these bills tend to lead to Fed- 
eral control,” otherwise the President's 
proposals would have adopted the grant-in- 
aid technique as a major premise. 

Before exploring this subject further, I 
would like to take a moment to examine one 
of the trees“ —the organization and func- 
tioning of a typical school district. We all 
know that the governing body of a school 
district is a board of education. However, 
it was my experience that the people take a 
keen interest in school government, and In 
many respects the conduct of school affairs 
represents democratic self-government at its 
best. I might say, too, that a wise school 
board is always closely attuned to the mind 
of the community, and consults freely with 
parents of school children and makes fre- 
quent use of citizens‘ advisory boards. 

As a community project school operation 
might be roughly divided into three general 
areas—educational management, fiscal man- 
agement, and plant management. Let us 
attempt to list the main initiative and re- 
sponsibility exercised under each of these 
management areas. 

A. Educational management Includes these 
functions: 

1. Hiring and firing of administrators and 
teachers; 

2. Determination of basic educational pol- 
icies (e. g., whether teaching shall be tra- 
ditional,” “progressive,” etc.); 

3. Human relations policies—parent- 
teacher and pupil-teacher relationships; and 

4. Curriculum policies, classroom proce- 
dures, use of school facilities, extracurricu- 
lar activities, etc. 

(Obviously educational management is the 
most important function of a board of edu- 
cation, and is an area where communities 
traditionally stand guard against any out- 
side intrusion. I would venture to say that 
there are few, if any, flelds of government 
where local prerogatives are so jealously 
guarded and outside pressures so intenscly 
repelled.) 

B. Fiscal management includes these 
functions: 

1. Determination of annual school budget 
outlay; 

2. Fixing salaries and wages; and 

3. Financing capital improvements by 
bond issues, special levies, etc. 

C. Plant management includes these 
functions: 

1. Selection of school sites; 

2. Design and construction of school 
bulldings; 

3. Maintenance and operation of school 
facilitics and grounds; 

4. Purchase of equipment and furnish- 
ings; and 

5. Hiring and supervision of maintenance 
force (busdrivers, groundskeepers, eto.) 

Any discussion of peas control of a 
school system takes place in a vacuum un- 
less the usurpation of control relates directly 
to the management duties outlined above. 
It must be, to use the President’s words, a 
type of encrcachment that would “take 
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away the responsibility of communities and 
States in educating our children.” 

Let us look then, for a moment, at the 
type of Federal controls created by the Hill- 
Balley-Kearns legislation. As I read these 
bills they require State agencies to qualify 
to administer the disbursement of funds. 
These agencies would devise federally ap- 
proved plans designed to guarantee that the 
Federal funds will be properly matched and 
channeled where the need exists. Field 
administration to ensure compliance by local 
districts would be the function of the State 
agency. 

Now I do not think the average school 
board member would consider that his 
governing power or the right of local deter- 
mination would be seriousiy threatened by 
this type of legislation. Such supervision 
as might be asserted over him would touch 
on 1 or 2 functions of fiscal and plant man- 
agement, and then only to assure compli- 
ance with minimum State standards. I ven- 
ture to predict, too, that State administra- 
tors would exercise their powers with re- 
straint and due regard for local prerogatives. 


EXPERIENCE UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 


I would like to comment briefly on the 
experience of my district under the old pro- 
gram—Public Law 815. This is a plan, mind 
you, where a Federal agency deals directly 
with local districts, determines eligibility, 
and exercises the necessary supervision to 
ascertain that the Federal moneys are actu- 
ally used economically to build classrooms. 
Our school board received three Federal 
grants totaling $737,818.99 during my tenure. 
We selected the architects. We had buildings 
designed to sult our special requirements. 
And these structures were erected by local 
contractors on sites chosen by a citizens 
committee. I met a Federal official only 
once during the entire process, to discuss 
clearing title to a school site. As far as I 
recall, our vital management prerogatives 
were preserved from all except nominal 
encroachment. * * * 

Unless the Hill-Bailey-Kearns bills have 
hidden controls not apparent on their face, 
it would be my opinion that the amount of 
Federal control under these laws would be 
considerably less than under Public Law 
815. I can only conclude that Federal reg- 
ulation of local school boards would be 
minimal, and local management of the school 
systems would be kept 99 percent intact. 
Sincere people may well argue that the 
limited controls proposed by these bills are 
the opening wedge and that more encroach- 
ments will follow. This may be a sound ar- 
gument. But if we are to proceed on the 
basis of past experience and take actual con- 
trols inherent in the legislation before us, 
pernicious Federal control is largely a myth. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT OBJECTION 


It seems to me that the other chief stum- 
bling block is the budgetary fear which has 
caused the administration to hang back 
when massive Federal participation is pro- 
posed. A day or so after the President sent 
his school message to Congress, he was asked 
at his press conference to comment on 
criticism from congressional quarters that 
his program merely loaded more debts on 
overburdened States and school districts, 
and it was reported that he replied: “Did 
they [the critics] mention the national 
debt?” Perhaps this is the nub of the ad- 
ministration’s opposition. If so, I think the 
President might well be persuaded away from 
this objection if he would listen to the 
schoolmen of the country for a moment— 
and turn a deaf ear to Secretary Humphrey. 

Thirty years ago most public schools were 
wholly operated and maintained from taxcs 
levied against the real property located 
within the particular school district. As 
that burden became more oppressive a move- 
ment was set afoot in the State legislatures 
to shift some of it to the counties and the 
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States. This has been done on the theory 
that providing an education for the children 
of the State is a statewide problem and 
should properly be met, in part at least, by 
mustering the full taxing power of the 
State. We are now confronted with a nation- 
wide classroom shortage of sufficient magni- 
tude to constitute a serious national prob- 
lem. Acting on much the same theory as 
that embraced by the citizens of the States, 
many of us here have concluded that Fed- 
eral responsibility is Involved, and that the 
whole national wealth should be marshaled 
to help hard-pressed communities cope with 
this situation, 

Practically everyone ls agreed that the 
shortage exists. And I believe that everyone 
(including the President) 18 also agreed that 
the funds must be provided to overcome this 
educational “deficit,” we disagree only in re- 
gard to where the burden shall fall, 

In short, our diagnosis is the same, we are 
agreed on the cure, and the only -dispute 
concerns how the doctor shall be paid; the 
administration says the patient should pay; 
Hill-Balley-Kearns says the whole family 
(i. e., local districts, States, and the Federal 
Government) should share the load. 

I'm afraid the President's advisers have 
confused the Federal debt with the national 
debt. The Federal debt, as we well know, is 
some $278 billion; the national debt is the 
sum of the debts of Federal, State, county, 
city, and school district governments. Once 
we have agreed that the classrooms must be 
built, the Rubicon is crossed, and the only 
question that remains is where the funds 
shall be ralsed to accomplish the agreed 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, having participated inten- 
sively in school education at the local—one 
might say the child—level, and holding 
strong convictions as to the vital place it 
occupies in our national life, I would like to 
say today that if we are forced to place pri- 
oritles and choose this year between a na- 
tional highway program and a national class- 
room construction program, I shall cast my 
lot with the schools. 


Mr. Speaker, I also call attention to 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post on March 13 commenting on 
Mr. UDALL's testimony: 

Wosz Money Is IT? 


Representative Srewarrt L. Ups thor- 
oughly deserved the general acclaim he re- 
ceived from his fellow-members on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor the 
other day for his striking analysis of the 
school-aid problem. He provided some 
much needed perspective on the issue which 
constitutes the essential difference between 
President Eisenhower's school-aid proposal 
and the formula sponsored by Senator Hm. 
and Representatives Banery and KEARNS—- 
whether the principal additional financial 
burden should be borne locally or by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Upar put his finger on what is ap- 
parently the nub of the President's objec- 
tions to direct Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States—the fact that this will tend further 
to unbalance the Federal budget. “Did they 
ever mention the national debt?” Mr. Eisen- 
hower retorted to critics who objected that 
his program placed increased indebtedness 
on already overburdened States and school 
districts. “I'm afraid,” commented Mr. 
Upatt, that “the President's advisers have 
confused the Federal debt with the national 
debt. The Federal debt, as we well know, is 
some $278 billion; the national debt is the 
sum of the debts of Federal, State, county, 
city, and school district governments, Once 
we have agreed that the classrooms must be 
built, the Rubicon is crossed and the only 
question that remains is where the funds 
shall be raised to accomplish the agreed pur- 
pose.” 
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Thus the problem, as this newspaper has 
Suggested from the beginning of the contro- 
versy, is basically a bookkeeping one. We 
share Mr. Upatt's view that just as the bur- 
den of financing schools was originally 
shifted from local districts to counties and 
State governments, it needs now to be shifted, 
in part at least, to the Federal Government. 
The reason is that the Federal Government 
has the revenue resources, while the States 
and the localities have not. And the prob- 
lem has become a national one with a dis- 
astrous impact on the whole Nation. 


Publisher Williams Honored at Chamber 


of Commerce Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article paying tribute 
to Hon. Jack Williams, Sr., editor and 
Publisher of the Waycross (Ga.) Jour- 
nal-Herald, who was recently honored 
by being elected to the "South's Hall of 
Fame for the Living”: 


Lx or Service: PuBLIsHER WILLIAMS HON- 
ORED aT CHAMBER OF Commence DINNER 
(By Jim Pinson) 

Georgia newspaper publishers joined the 
People of his hometown last night in paying 
tribute to Jack Williams, editor and pub- 
Usher of the Journal-Herald. 

“Mr. Jack.“ who came to the annual cham- 
ber of commerce dinner to introduce Pogo’s 
Creator, Walt Kelly, was taken by surprise. 

The tribute was threefold. First, Hubert 
Lee, editor of the magazine Dixie Business, 
Presented Editor Williams with a scroll nam- 
ing him to the “South’s Hall of Fame for the 
Living.” 

He said Mr. Williams was respected as 
Much as any editor in the Nation. “He 
Possesses a great love for people, In trans- 
Mitting the news he has come to know all 
their little joys and heartaches, their life 
Stories.” 

The South's Hall of Fame for the Living 

composed of 200 southern leaders from 
Whose ranks the magazine selects “the man 
Of the South” each year. 

Jere Moore, publisher of the Milledgeville 
Union-Record and a longtime friend, pre- 
zented to editor Williams a bound volume 
of letters from editors and publishers from 
all over Georgia, testimonials to his service 
to his profession and to the people of the 
State. 

He said the Journal-Herald publisher had 
Katrlbuted much to the progress of the 

tate in such fields as health, conservation, 
and growth of the pulpwood industry. 

w © testimonials, editor Moore told Mr, 
illiams, “show what Georgia newspaper 
Publishers think of you. They are precious 

Mories of many old friends.” 

Panel Jack“ arose to reply to the tribute 

y to be told that still another honor was 

accorded him. 
pana Cecil Herrin, president of the cham- 

T of commerce: 
one been one of the most stable and 
never ut bupporters of the chamber. He has 

ini Walvered in his faith.” 
ur renal of the chamber he presented to 
cup liams a replica of the Jack Williams 

Mscribed as follows: 
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“For a lifetime of faithful, unselfish, and 
loving service to his fellowman.” 

President Herrin said the “overfiowing lov- 
ing cup” was the chamber’s expression of 
love and appreciation for a fine life of service. 

Misty-eyed and his voice filled with emo- 
tion, publisher Williams accepted the honor 
with great humility and deep emotion.” He 
said it was one of the greatest honors of his 
life. 

A newspaperman for 40 years, Mr. Williams 
has been editor and publisher of the Journal- 
Herald since 1915. Awards received by the 
editor and his paper have included the Bay- 
nard Knight cup for community service, the 
Sutlive trophy and the Miller medal. 


Packers and Stockyards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am introducing a bill to amend the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, to prevent 
sudden and unreasonable decreases in 
the price of hogs and cattle which are 
sold at stockyards and subject to that act. 

In the year 1952, hogs had reached a 
$15 price from the high in 1947 of $31, 
About a year ago hogs had rebounded to 
around $26. They have been dropping 
back in price since that time until they 
have virtually reached the 1952 price of 
$15 to $16. 

In 1947 and 1948 the top price on cattle 
was around $41 to $42. Since that time 
they have gradually gone down in price 
to the low of probably $22, and now the 
same grade around $26. 

During these fluctuations of hogs, they 
have dropped on some days as much as 
75 cents per hundredweight. While this 
severe drop per day was going on, in my 
opinion, a corresponding decrease of 
meat over the counter was not brought 
about. A hog raiser or cattle feeder 
would naturally try to guess when he 
thought there would be a light run of 
these animals at the stockyards and send 
in some of his animals accordingly. The 
legislation which I have introduced to 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act 
would not permit the price paid at a 
stockyard for swine of any grade to fluc- 
tuation more than 15 cents a hundred- 
weight less than the average price paid 
at such stockyards for swine of the same 
grade on the preceding day. The price 
paid at a stockyard for cattle of any 
grade will only be within the permissible 
range of fluctuation only if it is not more 
than 25 cents a hundredweight less than 
the average price paid at which stock- 
yards for cattle of the same grade on the 
preceding business day. 

This fluctuation limitations should, if 
it becomes public law, not cause a hog 
raiser or cattle feeder to try to hit the 
market when there are short runs. Re- 
gardless of any day the markets are open, 
a hog raiser or cattle feeder would know 
that there would only be a certain fluc- 
tuation downward and no more in his 
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price. It seems that this should help 
stabilize the market. If hog prices 
especially continue their downward 
trend, it only means that the hog raiser 
will sell his brood sows and market his 
corn at the Government price. If this 
is done, and I believe it will be, there will 
then, within 6 months to a year’s time, 
be a shortage of pork, and the same vi- 
cious cycle will proceed over again. 

The same thing, I think, is true with 
cattle. Fifteen to sixteen dollars per 100 
weight for hogs at the stockyards with 
the price of concentrates today is not a 
very profitable one. 

This office has not consulted with the 
Department of Agriculture relative to 
this legislation or with the packers, It 
is my hope that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee will call an early hearing on the 
bill that I have introduced. At this time, 
anyone interested, the Department of 
Agriculture, the packers, hog raisers and 
cattle feeders, and the agriculture asso- 
ciations, would be allowed to express 
their views. I have no pride in the 
authorship of this offered legislation. If 
during the hearings a better solution is 
forthcoming, I will be the first to wel- 
come it, I sincerely feel that someone 
should come up with some kind of a 
solution and soon. I feel that a packer 
would rather have a stabilized livestock 
market than one with violent fluctua- 
tions. If a hog is worth $16 today to 
the packers to slaughter, it should be 
worth a minimum of $15.85 the next day 
and not $15 or $15.25. Again, I think 
the same is exactly true about cattle. 

I believe the hog raiser and the cattle 
feeder would welcome some attempt at 
stabilization, 


That Old House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 x 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article written by Helen F. Bate, 
which appeared in the Corson County 
News, a weekly newspaper in my home 
county. Mrs. Bate has so uniquely 
painted life and human nature on the 
Western prairies, that I felt her word 
picture should be preserved: 

Like the spokes on a wheel converge toward 
the hub, so the paths around our place have 
for numerous years moved to and from the 
center of our activities, namely, our home. 
But starting just lately the paths have all 
led to the wrong place. In short, we moved 
from our home into our new house, and 
now though we are partially settled, we are 
constantly beset with the idea that it's 
been fun fooling around in here but now 
let's go home.“ z 

As soon as we moved in we inyited the 
cats in to make things seem more homelike, 
They looked things over and then picked out 
the bed with the newest blanket and pounced 
on it. We promptly raked them off and 
showed them a rug near a register. They 
stalked out, highly offended, and headed 
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back for home. Next we asked Laddie inside. 
He came in reluctantly, his toenails slipped 
on the new linoleum, he shuddered, looked 
horrified, and backed out. Then he also went 
back home to sit on the doorstep as he has 
sọ often done during his 12 years, to peer 
through the screen glass storm door to see 
what was going on inside. 

The next morning we returned to the old 
house for some things we'd forgotten. The 
cats forced their way in and leaped joyously 
on the old couch in the dining room and 
stretched out. 

As the cats purred and the range gave 
out its careful warmth, we moved among 
a lifetime of memories in picking up the 
articles for which we had come. Memories 
of threshing crews cooked for on a two- 
burner oilstove, of very young calves flexing 
thelr damp, new legs on an old blanket 
by the heater during the late winter bliz- 
gards. Or of baby chicks having coming- 
out parties in an old cracker box on a luke- 
warm oven door. 

Recollections of golden lamplight on pine 
rafters, of dusky Christmas mornings and 
the frosty fragrance of a cedar Christmas 
tree. Memories of the first spring rain on 
the claim-shack roof, or of standing on 
the porch on early spring evenings listening 
to a creek cutting foamy channels through 
the drift-filled draws after a long, deep 
winter. 

Memories of cool summer evenings after 
hot August days and the night wind moving 
in through the screen door under a canopy 
of grape vines. Or of old snapshots and let- 
ters, of young tomato plants growing lustily 
in sunny south windows in March or of 
evenings spent with a seed catalog. 

After a time, loaded up with various artl- 
cles, including the cats, we returned to our 
new house to gaze at spotless walls and 
shiny woodwork and wonder why we were 
living there since it didn't seem to be home, 

In time, no doubt, we'll become accus- 
tomed to living in this new house, but, as 
Edgar Guest said, “It takes a heap of living 
in a house to make it home.” 


Blocked Currencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from Mr. Alfred W. 
Barth, vice president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, offers what I believe is a 
sound and businesslike approach to the 
problem of blocked currencies. In this 
instance, reference is made specifically 
to the Spanish peseta. 

It is refreshing to hear a man of Mr. 
Barth's standing in the financial world 
praise the Report on Economic Assist- 
ance to Spain by the International Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, under the 
able chairmanship of Mr. CHARLES B. 
Brownson, of Indiana. Having had the 
honor of serving on the Brownson sub- 
committee in the last Congress, I am 
happy that we were able to contribute 
something tangible and constructive to 
the great problem of blocked currency 
and exchange generally. 

Without free exchange of currencies, 
international trade is difficult, and it is 
hoped that this study will help us and 
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our Spanish friends to ease any tension 
in this field that may still exist. 

A distinct gain to the United States 
would be possible if Mr. Barth’s sug- 
gestion could be followed of having the 
United States take title to the blocked 
pesetas in Spain and use them for its 
purposes. What this would amount to, 
of course, would be that aid goods to the 
amount of the value of the pesetas would 
not be sent into Spain. The Spanish 
Government would turn pesetas over to 
the United States, receiving nothing in 
return. Ethically, this would be quite 
proper, since the pesetas are owed to 
American nationals anyway and would 
be spent in Spain. The actual negotia- 
tion for using blocked pesetas is a re- 
sponsibility presently of the United 
States Operations Mission in Spain. 
This problem is currently being worked 
on, since rather difficult negotiations 
about the total aid level have just been 
completed and now that that is out of 
the way, attention is being turned to the 
area of blocked pesetas. There are no 
controversial matters involved in the na- 
ture of the indebtedness. 

Mr. Barth's letter follows: 

THe CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, March 4, 1955. 
The Honorable KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. Sr. GEORGE: Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Coster Schermerhorn I have 
just received a copy of the Report on Eco- 
nomic Assistance to Spain made by the In- 
ternational Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The report has had my most careful at- 
tention and I find it to be outstanding in 
that it is an unbiased study of a highly 
controversial and dificult subject. Not only 
does it reflect a tremendous amount of 
understanding of the problems but it gives 
praise where praise is due and is not afraid to 
criticize when criticism is in order. I take 
this opportunity to ask you to be good 
enough to convey my heartiest congratula- 
tions to your entire committee. 

Your committee seems to be unanimous in 
the following conclusions: 

1. “The defense support assistance pro- 
gram is essentially economic aid to bolster 
its (Spanish) economy to a point where it 
can support sizable increases in military ex- 
penditures and to improve the logistic cap- 
abilities of the economy in relation to bases 
for joint use with the United States.” 

2. “Testimony of United States officials in- 
dicates that the Spanish Government has 
frequently gone beyond the letter of existing 
agreements in cooperating with United 
States authorities.” 

3. “That further efforts be made in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the economic 
aid agreement with Spain to discourage 
cartel and monopolistic business practices 
„ and that this would result in the 
establishment of conditions under which 
private foreign investors could supply a 
substantial portion of the outside capital 
for capital expansion.” 

4. “Since Spain’s future economic ability 
to finance its sture of the cooperative mili- 
tary program without defense-support 
grants may be expected to vary with crop 
levels and hydroelectric power production, 
both dependent on weather conditions, the 
existing time lag between authorization and 
use of funds may well result in unnecessary 
expenditures.” 

5. “To obtain necessary imports Spain 
must expend its slim holdings in foreign ex- 
change.” ` 

6. “At present, it is definitely contemplated 
that at lenst $250 to $300 million will be spent 
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by the United States on airfield and naval 
base construction over a period of several 
years. Approximately 70 percent of this will 
be spent in Spain.” 

7. “One of the great hazards of any effort 
to help any nation to modernize or enlarge 
its national economy under forced draft, as 
was brought home to the subcommittee in its 
study of the United States aid program for 
Korea, is the danger of inflation.” 

8. “The subcommittee was impressed with 
the evidence on every hand that the sin- 
cerity and good faith of the United States 
in this cooperative endeavor were matched 
by equivalent contributions and efforts on 
the part of Spain.” 

9. “That defense support assistance for 
Spain be continued but that further author- 
izations take due notice of the fact that less 
than half of the funds authorized in 1953 
has actually been used to date.” 

I hasten to state that I agree completely 
with the above conclusions, but may I take 
the liberty of suggesting that the Economic 
Aid Agreement dated September 26, 1953, 
spells out the obligations of the United 
States Government as well as those of the 
Spanish Government and I would like to refer 
in particular to subparagraph F of section 1 
of article 2 of this agreement which reads as 
follows: 

“The Government of Spain will use its 
best endeavors * * * to make as promptly 
as possible in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America in 
which will be established for United States 
nationals and companies a system of pay- 
ments and international transfers, including 
the progressive conversion of their accumu- 
lated peseta balances.” 

It would be of prime interest to learn 
what our Government contemplates doing 
for the relief of the many American holders 
of blocked peseta balances which are var- 
lously estimated to amount to considerably 
more than one-half billion pesetas and 
which resulted from financial rather than 
commercial transactions and also includes an 
important item which is often overlooked, 
namely money, securities, and real-estate 
inheritances which are due to American 
heirs from Spanish decedents. 

If it is the desire of our Government to 
aid Spain improve her financial and eco- 
nomic situation, and this I believe to be so, 
then I am of the opinion that the es- 
tions which I made to Mr. Clarence S. Gu- 
lich, Chief of the Iberian Division of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, in cor- 
respondence which I exchanged with him in 
the early part of 1954 should receive re- 
newed and serious consideration. 

In connection with inheritances you may 
be aware of the fact that at the present time 
Spanish nationals may receive inheritances 
to which they are entitled in the United 
States, with free right of transfer, without 
any undue complications. However, in the 
reverse situation when United States na- 
tlonals are the legatees they cannot receive 
inheritances due them because of transfer 
restrictions and thus the funds due to Amer- 
ican legatees remain blocked in Spain and 
are possibly subject to depreciation if the 
inflationary trend, which you so correctly 
analyzed in your excellent report, continues. 

May I reiterate what I have told Mr. Clar- 
ence 5. Gulich, namely, that in order to 
assist Spain improve her financial and eco- 
nomic situation and at the same time help 
United States individuals and corporations, 
most serious consideration should be given 
to the development of a plan whereby Amer- 
ican nationals be permitted to liquidate their 
holdings of blocked pesetas, as seems to be 
envisaged in subparagraph F of section 1 of 
article 2 of the Economic Aid Agreement 
signed on September 26, 1953. Not only 
would this prove of great benefit to the 
United States nationals but just as impor- 
tant—the economy of Spain would profit. 
The plan which I suggested to Mr, Gullch 
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envisaged that these holdings of blocked 
Pesetas be acquired by the United States 
Government and then utilized in connection 
With the base construction program. While 
I was finance officer of the United States in 
Spain during 1943 and 1944 I concluded a 
Similar operation, acquiring a very substan- 
tial amount of blocked pesetas from Amer- 
ican nationals for the purpose of paying 
taxes which the Government owed the Span- 
ish Government. 

I feel convinced that American holders 
Of blocked pesetas would be glad to sell them 
to our Government at the rate of 50 pesetas 
to the dollar and, also, that the competent 
authorities in Spain would be agreeable to 
Such a proposal. 

The benefits which such a program would 
have are legion, but the most important are: 

1. A large foreign indebtedness now on the 
books of Spain would be eliminated—with- 
out causing a strain on the limited foreign 
exchange holdings of Spain. 


2. The American taxpayer would be saved 


& large sum of money due to the reduction 
of the cost of the base program by reason 
Of the favorable rate of exchange. 

3. American nationals—taxpayers—would 
be enabled to repatriate holdings now 
blocked in Spain. — 

After the United States Government has 
Utilized all of the blocked pesetas owing to 
American nationals, it would seem to me 
that, if it is the desire of the United States 
Government to really assist Spain, then I 
believe that our Government should pur- 
chase pesetas directly from the Instituto de 
Moneda Extranjero, at a rate of exchange to 
be agreed upon, thus increasing the dollar 
holdings of Spain. It goes without saying 
that, prior to this proposition becoming an 
&ctual fact, an intergovernmental agreement 
Would have to be drawn up to insure that 
all future American earnings, as well as 
all future inheritances due to American 
legatees in Spain, would be freely transfer- 
able in United States dollars. 

As above stated, Spain would not only 
build up her dollar balances but she would 
be enabled to purchase in this country many 
Of her badly needed consumer goods, includ- 
ing foodstuffs, etc. 

I believe that the late Senator McCarran 
Baw the importance of the foregoing when 
he suggested his amendment to the Mutual 

ty Act of 1954, section 109 of Public 

Law 778, to wit: “Provided, That 80 percent 
Of the foreign currencies generated here- 
Under shall be used to strengthen and im- 
Prove the clvillan economy of Spain,” the 
mee to be available for use of the United 
States. 

In other words, he must have realized that 

Counterpart funds were used in their en- 
tirety on the base construction program, then 

Purpose of the Economic Ald Agreement 
Would be defeated. 

Perhaps also the authors of section 104, 
the Psragraph G of Public Law 480 were of 

© same opinion when they suggested the 
Use of funds resulting from surplus sales for 
d to promote multilateral trade and eco- 

omic development, made through estab- 
tahod banking facilities of the friendly na- 
n from which the currency was obtained, 
Ma any other manner which the President 
Ww y deem to be appropriate.” In other 

Ords, if a substantial portion of counter- 

no matter how they were cre- 


a 
ted—were used for such long-term loans to 


— industry in Spain for work on badly 
zati ed local programs, such as the moderni- 

In and extension of electric power, the 
ing Dilitation of transport facilities (includ- 
tons eo ways and railroad tracks), the ra- 
Provi ization of industrial undertakings and 
Te of course, that such loans would 
indu, increase employment, efficiency in 
Spain. 7; and consequently the exports of 
Made des some real headway would be 
Romic improve Spain's financial and eco- 
Situation.” This statement is impor- 
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tant because, as your report clearly indicates, 
in Spain particularly, either due to a lack of 
a capital market or for other reasons private 
industry has found it very difficult to obtain 
the necessary funds in a private market and 
it is for this very reason why the INI ts en- 
croaching more and more on private indus- 
try, thus reducing their Independence. 
Pardon the length of this letter, but I felt 
that your report was of such worth that you 
might like to hear the views of a banker 
whose interests lie in the same direction and 
who—due to the nature of his work—appre- 
ciates the complexity of the problems which 
confront Spain. 
Yours sincerely, 
ALFRED W. BARTH, 
Vice President. 


Red Cross Stands as Symbol of 
Helpfulness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Red Cross Stands as Symbol 
of Helpfulness,” which appeared in the 
March 7, 1955, issue of the Park City 
Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Rep Cross STANDS AS SYMBOL OF HELPFULNESS 


All over the world, the Red Cross stands 
as the symbol of helpfulness in time of trou- 
ble. In this country, people have a chance 
once a year to show by their dollars that they 
are grateful for the work of this remarkable 
agency. That time is now at hand. 

Hardly an American lives who does not 
know the great and continuing humanitarian 
record of the Red Cross In disaster rellef all 
around the globe. Since 1953 it has re- 
sponded to 19 international appeals, and, 
of course, many similar calls at home. 

What is perhaps less fully appreciated is 
the present extent of Red Cross services to 
the American Armed Forces at home and 
abroad. percent of its estimated 
1955-56 budget of $85 million, which it hopes 
to raise in this March campaign, will go for 
such services. 

Never in our history has the Red Cross 
served longer overseas than in the period 
during and since World War II. Workers can 
be found at snowbound bases in Alaska, 
Greenland, and Newfoundland, in the dusty 
desert of north Africa, in half a dozen Eu- 
ropean lands, and in the Philippines, Korea, 
and Japan. 

President Eisenhower once said an army 
doing peacetime duty in a foreign country 
needs the Red Cross more than does a shoot- 
ing army. Personal problems, other than his 
physical safety, loom larger to an inactive 
soldier than a man in combat. 

Red Cross people provide service personnel 
with financial aid, counsel them on a wide 
range of matters, help them communicate 
with their families, and perform many tasks 
in military hospitals. Some 100 Red Cross 
girls take lively recreational programs into 
remote spots occupied by our soldiers. 

Altogether the Red Cross has 2,200 workers 
placed in 270 military installations and 140 
hospitals here and abroad. 

Most of us are pretty familiar with the im- 
mense blood program, which the Red Cross 
expects will cost more than $14 million in 
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the year ahead. This is big business—busi- 
ness whose objective is the saving thousands 
of lives. And the agency also has a number 
of other programs of unmistakable value. 

The Red Cross naturally deals with emer- 
gencies of many sorts as part of its routine. 
But there is one emergency it does not plan 
for financially: war. If trouble should break 
out in the Formosa area, all its present esti- 
mates would be outmoded. Understandably, 
the agency would welcome a little cushion of 
money to hedge against that danger. 

The Red Cross does not need to be sold to 
the American people. It should be enough 
to note that this is the moment for them to 
make another investment in the helpfulness 
it symbolizes. 


Need Gulf Weather Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and the New Orleans States: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
March 11, 1955] 
NEED Gutr WEATHER SHIP 


Bills have been introduced by Senator 
EasTLanpd and by Representatives THOMPSON 
and BOYKIN a united desire by 
gulf coast interests for establishment of a 
Government weather ship, or floating ocean 
station, for continuous meteorological broad- 
casts from the gulf. 

The necessity of more reliable warnings as 
to gulf-bred hurricanes and line squalls, 
plus data helpful to path forecasting, has 
impressed itself particularly since resump- 
tion of offshore oil development and the rey- 
elation of potentials far fisheries expansion. 
Even were the coast spotted with radar sta- 
tions, there would remain a vast blank area 
from which ship and aircraft reports are few, 
and difficult to correlate. 

In a comparable land area, stretching 
southward from the line formed by Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, no less than 146 United 
States weather stations ald the public with 
timely, reliable forecasts of changing weath- 
er. The density can be no less in other con- 
tinental sections. Surely one station could 
be provided to bring the mystic gulf (its 
western half, at any rate) into the analytic 
picture. 

Ever since weather service began the coast 
forecasters have sat upon a fence, haying 
plenty of information from north and north- 
west, but very little from the southward to 
fit into calculations. A sort of meteorologi- 
cal battle line exists along this frontier in 
the form of conflicting air masses and moye- 
ments; but the forecasters really know only 
what one of the antagonists is up to. Add 
to this situation the hurricane menace; add 
the new coastal and offshore developments 
(in which the United States has a tremen- 
dous stake), and the need for doing some- 
thing about it becomes obvious. 


[From the New Orleans States of 
February 13, 1955] 


NEED ror WEATHER SHIP IN GULP STRESSED— 
FORECAST DATA SCARCE IN AREA 


(By Gordon Gsell) 


The safety and prosperity of many multi- 
million-dollar industries along the coast of 
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the Gulf of Mexico depend on timely and ac- 
curate weather forecasts. 

But to the forecaster, that vast body of 
about 716,000 square miles of water is almost 
a complete void. He must depend on spo- 
radic, and many times unreliable, ship and 
aircraft reports. 

Meteorologists for many years have been 
unanimous in their pleas for the location of 
at least one Coast Guard weathed ship in 
the gulf. But only since the development of 
the great offshore oll industry and the post- 
war expansion of the fishing fleets has the 
need for such a ship come into sharp focus. 

Bills are before Congress to establish one 
such ship in the gulf, and opinion in favor of 
the plan mounts as the public becomes more 
weather conscious. 

A leader in the fight for the weather ship 
is Representative T. A. THOMPSON, of Loui- 
siana’s Seventh District, who introduced a 
bill in the 1954 session of Congress but which 
was not acted upon, He has offered another 
at the current session and identical measures 
are being prepared by Representatives FRANK 
M. Borxrn, of Alabama; WILLIAM COLMER, of 
Mississippia; and Jack Brooks, of Texas. 

KEEP CLOSE TAB 

If an outline of the Gulf of Mexico were 
moved north and superimposed on a map of 
the continental United States, the gulf area 
would cover Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgie, South 
Carolina, and Florida, with enough left over 
to make several New England States. 

And in this area of the continental United 
States there are 146 reporting weather sta- 
tions which transmit surface as well as upper 
air observations several times a day. Fore- 
casters can keep close tab on air masses 
which move south and eastward. 

But to the south of the gulf coast the 
only reports to be had are from ships which 
take part in a cooperative program with the 
Weather Bureau, and aircraft. The ship re- 
ports are limited mainly to the route be- 
tween New Orleans and the Florida Straits. 
Reports from the west gulf are almost non- 
existent. 

Meteorologists ask this question: 

Would anyone in this day of expanding 
science think of basing the weather service 
for those nine important States on coopera- 
tive reports from motorists who happen to 
be driving from Miami to Little Rock? 

Yet, they point out, it is analogous to the 
manner in which weather information for 
the Gulf of Mexico is obtained, 

ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY MILES OUT 

Archie N. Kahan, executive director of the 
Texas A. and M. Research Foundation, an 
organization which has endorsed the pro- 
posal for a weather ship, points out, “If the 
Gulf of Mexico were an area of persistent 
high pressure and infrequent storminess 
bordered by slightly populated wastelands, 
such an incomplete weather service would be 
acceptable. In the light of increasing in- 
dustrialization of the gulf coast and the 
known frequency of gulf-bred storms, a need 
for weather service improvement by all pos- 
sible means is apparent.” 

A proposed location for the weather ship, 
advanced by Nash C. Roberts, Jr., a private 
meteorologist, and Charles Murphy, chief of 
industrial services for the Louisiana depart- 
ment of wildlife and fisheries, is about lati- 
tude 26 degrees north, longitude 90 degrees 
west, or about 180 nautical miles south of 
the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Roberts points out that, contrary to 
popular belief, hurricane warning service 
would be only a small part of the weather 
ship's contribution to forecasting. At such 
a location, he says, it would be of great value 
during the winter months when vicious 
storms breed on the edges of cold fronts 
which lose their push and stall along the 
coast. 
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With a weather ship about 180 miles out 
in the gulf forecasters would be able to tell 
just how far south of the coast the cold 
fronts moved, he says. The ship would also 
be close enough to the coast so that nothing 
in the form of a disturbance could form 
between it and the coast without being 
detected by the ship’s radar, 

AID RESCUES 


The meteorologist stresses the fact that 
the installation of radar stations along the 
coast could never be a substitute for a weath- 
er ship, since in addition to having radar 
devices, the ship would also take surface and 
upper air observations, and it is the so-called 
steering winds at the very high levels which 
govern the path of a storm. 

Such a ship could also serve as a rescue 
craft, Roberts explained. It would be 
equipped with radio homing devices and 
aircraft in distress could be guided to it in 
emergencies. Fishing boats which operate 
deep in gulf waters would also be able to 
get valuable weather information from the 
ship. 

If legislation 1s passed authorizing the 
station, it would be maintained by two cut- 
ters fully equipped with the latest observa- 
tion equipment. One cutter would be on 
station at all times, with the other used as 
rellef, 


Dissent and Separate Statement of Com- 
missioner Holifield on Commission Re- 
port on Lending Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHE T HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Commission report is so faulty in con- 
cept and method that I must object to 
it even though a few recommendations, 
standing alone, may have merit. 

By and large the recommendations in 
the report, if fully carried out, would 
make it harder for American citizens to 
buy homes or to get loans for their farms 
or businesses. 

The recommendations point in the di- 
rection of tighter agricultural credit, a 
slowing down of housing construction, 
restrictions on the rural electrification 
program, and limitations on other direct 
or indirect aids provided by the Federal 
Government. 

Persons will differ as to the wisdom 
of these programs. There is no doubt, 
however, that they concern intimately 
the affairs and well being of millions of 
Americans and the health and strength 
of the national economy, 

The Congress recreated the Hoover 
Commission to study the present organi- 
zation and operations of the executive 
department and agencies, with a view to 
better management and economy. I do 
not believe that the Congress wanted ad- 
vice from the Commission on public 
policies of every sort. 

The Commission has construed its 
congressional mandate otherwise. This 
report indicates that the Commission is 
willing to roam far and wide in the field 
of public policy. 

No matter how wise and well informed, 
the 12 Commission members cannot be 
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expected to have more than a casual 
acquaintance with many of the com- 
plex issues posed by this report. The 
task force study contributed little, in my 
opinion, to the deliberations of the Com- 
mission. 

It is unfortunate that the present 
Commission did not benefit from the 
experience of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion along this line. 

The previous Commission engaged 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., a firm of certi- 
fied public accountants, as a task force 
to study Government lending activities. 
The previous Commission's report, based 
on that study, was criticized by three 
Commission members—Acheson, Pol- 
lock, and Rowe—as being wholly wrong 
in its organizational approach and as 
reflecting a narrow accounting view on 
broad public policies. 

Senator AIKEN, in a separate dissent, 
stated at the time that the Price-Water- 
house report on lending agencies “does 
not adequately represent the broad pub- 
lic-interest viewpoint which motivated 
the establishment of these agencies“ 
Report on Federal Business Enterprises, 
1949, pages 113-114. 

Nevertheless, Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
were engaged a second time to make a 
study for this Commission. Their pres- 
ent report is a rehash of the old report, 
with some additions to bring it up to 
date and with some modifications in the 
light of recent developments. Many par- 
agraphs are taken verbatim from the 
earlier report. Senator Arken’s com- 
ment is equally applicable today. 

Neither the Price-Waterhouse report 
nor the Commission's own report repre- 
sents an adequate study of Government 
organization and management. Numer- 
ous agencies are strung together on a 
common thread of lending, guarantee- 
ing, or insuring activities, however di- 
verse the Government purposes served 
thereby, The activities range all the way 
from housing loans to Eskimos in Alaska 
to American participation in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

Instead of studying Government agen- 
cies and functions and then deciding 
what reorganizations should be effected, 
the report attempts a wholesale rear- 
rangement and curtailment of these 
agencies and functions to fit an over- 
simplified pattern. 

Thus, starting with the assumption 
that Government lending is generally a 
bad thing, the report then easily dis- 
poses of a variety of important Govern- 
ment functions. Recommended for 
termination are the following: 

Crop loans to farmers made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Loans to American firms in foreign 
trade made by the Export-Import Bank. 

Loans to colleges for student and 
faculty housing made by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

Loans to veterans for home and farm 
improvements made by the Veterans 
Administration. 

Loans to public housing authorities 
for low-rent projects made by the Public 
Housing Administration. 

Loans to rural electric cooperatives 
and other groups made by the R 
Electrification Administration. 
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Loans to communities for planning 
and construction of public works made 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Where lending or related activities 
&re not to be terminated outright, the 
report proposes that these be restricted 
by the imposition of higher interest 
rates or extra fees. 

Thus the Federal intermediate credit 

are to add a premium charge on 
their loans to borrowers. 

The Farmers Home Administration is 
to do likewise and to require greater 
equities from prospective farm owners. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion is to increase its premiums to farmer 
Participants in the crop insurance pro- 
Bram 


The Small Business Administration is 

to increase its interest rates on loans and 
given a grace period of 2 years to 

Operate. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
is to require larger equities from prospec- 
tive home owners and to reduce its insur- 
ance coverage by sharing risks with 
Mortgage lenders. 

In place of the Government loan pro- 
Sram for rural electrification, the Rural 

cation Administration is to be 
Teorganized and required to obtain its 
financing from private sources. Like- 
Wise, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is to be made a privately financed 
institution. 

Reviving a concept of “mutualization” 
Advanced by the first Hoover Commis- 
Sion report—Report on Federal Business 

terprises, 1949, page 36—the present 
report proposes that the Federal inter- 
Mediate credit banks liquidate Federal 
Ownership of their capital stock and that 
Uquidation of the Federal investment be 
accelerated with respect to the banks for 
Cooperatives, production credit associa- 
tions, and the Federal savings and loan 

urance corporations. 

Reviving other proposals of the first 
Hoover Commission—ibidem, pages 12 


and 15—the report recommends that 


Government agencies which hold 
Government securities return them to 
the Treasury for non-interest-bearing 
Credit; and that all agencies which lend 
jae or guarantee loans charge such 
4 terest rates or fees as will cover their 

trative expenses and the cost of 

Money to the Treasury. 
x These proposals are made without re- 
ard to the effect of the actions on es- 
blished programs or objectives sought 

Y the Congress. 

mabe justifications advanced in both 
ten first and second Hoover Commission 
Paring are that the agencies involved 
recor not be subsidized by public con- 
utions to their administrative ex- 
intera or to their income in the form of 
Ece est on investments in Government 
eier ee. And, further, that such agen- 
should become privately owned and 
8 as rapidly as possible by retire- 
of Government stock or by obtain- 
A eir financing from private sources. 
Out fain, these positions are taken with- 
regard to the impact on authorized 
tion and without a careful evalua- 


Of the 
economy. consequences for the national 
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The mutualization“ concept in the 
report is ill-defined; it does not indicate 
Government equity once the capital 
stock of the Government is retired. 

Whatever the advantages of “mutuali- 
zation,” the result is the creation of hy- 
brid Government agencies which are, in 
most cases, privately owned and privately 
managed, subject to a limited amount of 
Government regulation, but remote from 
congressional, Presidential, or General 
Accounting Office audit control. 

At the same time the “mutualized” 
agencies enjoy many Government privi- 
leges. Among these are tax exemptions, 
free use of Government mails, free use 
of Government buildings and property, 
Government annuity contributions to 
the employees, access to Government 
funds, and reliance upon Government 
insurance or other commitments. 

Even if these privileges are removed 
in whole or in part, the agencies are still 
Federal instrt.mentalities in some sense, 
and the conflict of interest between pri- 
vate and public management and policy 
remains. 

Although the report recommends that 
certain agencies be brought under the 
Government Corporation Control Act, it 
fails to point out that withdrawal of 
Federal stock ownership from “mutual- 
ized” agencies ordinarily is accompanied 
by withdrawal of General Accounting 
Office audit. 

In a few cases, such as that of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Congress enacted special legislation to 
permit GAO access to the Corporation's 
books. However, the status of this 
agency is still a matter of debate. It is 
publicly managed and privately fi- 
nanced. Technically the Corporation 
has no owner since the Government 
stock was retired. The Commission 
does not consider this phase of the 
problem. 

Government subsidies so vehemently 
criticized in this report, are means of 
achieving public purposes deemed 
worthy by the Congress. I may note 
that the report hardly begins to identify 
all the subsidies involved in Government 
activities. 

Merely to cite one example, the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars obtained by 
large companies as interest-free loans 
through the device of accelerated tax 
amortization gets no mention in this 
report, 

The subsidies involved in the admin- 
istration of Government programs 
which help home owners, farmers, small- 
business men, veterans, and others of 
modest means pale into significance 
when compared with the subsidies that 
are doled out to big manufacturers, pub- 
lishing firms, ship operators, airline com- 
panies, and the like. 

The Congress has authorized subsidies 
of many kinds throughout our history 
to develop the Nation and to keep it 
strong. The Commission made no sys- 
tematic study on the whole subject of 
subsidies, nor does it recommend their 
elimination in all fields. The ones com- 
plained of in this report appear to be, 
in the main, those which bring wide- 
spread benefits to the whole population. 
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Defense, Economic, and Political Union 
of Western Demócracies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn a splendid 
editorial entitled “How Far Federal 
Union?” written by the distinguished 
editor, Mr. Carroll Binder, and published 
in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
February 15, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Far FEDERAL UNION? 


Recent developments on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain point up the desirability of a 
convention to explore the possibilities of a 
defense, economic and political union of the 
Western democracies. 

Fourteen Members of the Senate and six- 
teen Members of the House have joined 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, in introducing a concurrent resolu- 
tion requesting President Elsenhower to in- 
vite the other democracies which sponsored 
the North Atlantic Treaty to name delegates 
to meet in a convention with similarly ap- 
pointed delegates from the United States, 

The purpose of the convention would be 
“to explore and to report. to what extent 
their peoples might further unite within the 
framework of the United Nations, and agree 
to form, federally or otherwise, a defense, 
economic, and political union.” 

The object would be to see whether the 
United States and other nations long ex- 
perienced in the practice of freedom can find 
a basis of cooperation which would enable 
them to more effectively maintain their free 
institutions during the crtical era ahead, 

The changes in Russian leadership and 
policy clearly foreshadow more aggressive 
efforts to extend Communist power at the 
expense of non-Communist countries. Rus- 
sia is taking steps to increase its military 
and industrial potential. It ils coordinating 
its policics with those of Communist China 
and the satellite countries in order to func- 
tion monolithically against the democracies. 

While the Soviet bloc is being welded more 
closely together it is trying to foster divi- 
sions within the democratic camp so that 
they will act separately rather than unitedly. 
The Communists hope to create conditions 
in which the United States and its allies will 
be economically and militarily weakened and 
at cross purposes politically. 

A military alliance such as NATO Is his- 
torically difficult to maintain over a long 
period, particularly during intervals in which 
the common danger is not as epparent as it 
is at this particular time. 

Clarence Streit and other advocates of the 
principle of Federal union, as distinguished 
from traditional type of alliance, have been 
trying to interest the Atlantic democracics 
in the idea of closer cooperation for the past 
16 years. 

The Kefauver resolution provides for an 
exploration of the possibilities of such a 
union. Adoption by Congress and partici- 
pation in an exploratory convention would 
not commit the United States to such a po- 
litical relationship. It would merely ac- 
quaint the American people and the peopie 
of other Atlantic nations with the possibill- 
ties of uniting for their security and ¢co- 
nomic well-being in freedom, 
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We are glad to see Senator HUBERT HUM- 
purer and Representative Jupp among the 
sponsors of the resolution, We hope the 
resolution is adopted and that the President 
will send representative members of both 
political parties to such an exploratory con- 
vention, 


Tribute to Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Dr. Khan, who is promi- 
nent in Pakistani circles in the West, 
complimenting Abraham Lincoln's great 
soul. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

New York PAKISTANIS Honor Apranam LIN- 
cCotn’s Memory on His BRTHDAY 


New York's Pakistanis paid tribute to the 
memory of the Great Emancipator at a 
Lincoln's Birthday celebration held at the 
Pakistan League's headquarters, 80-82 Clin- 
ton Street, New York City, on the 12th of 
February 1955. More than 200 Pakistanis 
and American friends present heard Ibrahim 
Chowdry, president of the Pakistan League 
of America which is a member of the Moslem 
Council pay tribute to the great spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln describing Lincoln's keen 
interest in India and the East and Dr. 
Mubarek Ali Khan, pioneer in the citizenship 
fight for immigration bill for India quota and 
organizer and national president of India 
Welfare League from coast to coast which 
became in 1947 the Pakistan League of 
America and is now national welfare chair- 
man of New York, Arizona, and California. 
Dr. Khan, prominent in Pakistani circles in 
the West complimented Lincoln's great soul. 
“Mr. Lincoln's spirit,” said Dr. Khan, “was 
fundamentally Islamic in character and 
practice as is proven by all of his speeches, 
writings, and deeds, In these days it is in- 
creasingly necessary that we pause and con- 
sider the contributions of this man to our 
times and period. We need these good, clean 
views of this God-sent man.” 

Dr. Khan quoted President Lincoln's speech 
given April 19, 1864, in Baltimore on the 
anniversary of the blood shed in 1861 by loyal 
soldiers marching to protect the Capitol and 
for the occasion of the opening of & fair held 
for the benefit of the United States Sanitary 
Commission: 

“Mr, Liuycouin. So true it is that man pro- 
posed and God disposes. 

“But we can see the past, though we may 
claim to have directed it; and seeing it, in 
this case, we feel more hopeful and confident 
for the future. 

“The world has never had a good defini- 
tion of the word liberty, and the American 
people, just now, are much in want of one. 
We all declare for liberty; but in using the 
same word we do not all mean the same 
thing. With some the word liberty may 
mean for each man to do as he pleases with 
himself, and the product of his labor; while 
with others the same word may mean for 
some men to do as they please with other 
men, and the product of other men’s labor. 
Here are two, not only different, but incom- 
patible things, called by the same name, 
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liberty. And it follows that each of these 
things is, by the respective parties, called by 
two different and incompatible names—lib- 
erty and tyranny. 

“The shepherd drives the wolf from the 
sheep’s throat, for which the sheep thanks 
the shepherd as the liberator, while the wolf 
denounces him for the same act, as the de- 
stroyer of liberty, especially as the sheep 
was a black one. [Applause.] Plainly, the 
sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a 
definition of the word liberty; and precisely 
the same difference prevails today among us 
human creatures, and all professing to love 
liberty.” 

Mr. Ibrahim Chowdry concluded the meet- 
ing with an earnest prayer that the United 
States might be guided by the spirit and 
noble thinking of the Great Emancipator. 
Both Mr. Chowdry and Dr. Khan likewise 
spoke in high esteem of United States Sena- 
tor Wm.tam Lancer, of North Dakota, and 
Congressman EMMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, and Mrs. Clare Booth Luce, who are 
among the first to champion the cause of 
India and people of Pakistan who were barred 
from citizenship until 1946 under the Orien- 
tal exclusion laws. As both Mr. Chowdry 
and Dr. Khan stressed: They are the ones 
whose heart and conscience struggled for 
citizenship rights for India and Pakistanis 
to be able to become Americans since July 
2, 1946. Thank you sincerely and kindly, 
ladies and gentlemen.” 


Hungarian Freedom Day, March 15 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the revo- 
lutionary movements of mid-19th cen- 
tury Europe are probably not as well 
known as they deserve to be. Those 
movements, especially the revolution of 
1848, are of particular significance in 
the political evolution of various Euro- 
pean peoples toward national freedom. 
Even though the movement of that year 
did not result in definitive freedom for 
subject peoples, yet the seeds of liberty 
and independence took root firmly in 
many lands. Hungary was one of them. 

The Hungarians were restless under 
Austrian rule and were clamoring for 
their ancient liberties. Early in 1848 
they saw their chance, and under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth they secured 
a number of political rights. On March 
15 of that year they adopted a charter 
by which freedom of the press was guar- 
anteed, a Hungarian national guard was 
established, feudal servitude as well as 
heavy taxes on the peasantry were abol- 
ished, and a general tax system was in- 
troduced extending to all classes. The 
Hapsburg Emperor agreed to this char- 
ter and appointed a Hungarian ministry 
responsible to the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. The country thus became prac- 
tically independent. 

As we all know those days of virtual 
independence did not last long. By the 
middle of the following year the gains 
registered in the freedom-day charter 
were lost and the Hungarians once more 
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were brought under a form of govern- 
ment they did not desire. 

Ever since 1848 the memory of free- 
dom day has been revered by the Hun- 
garians and they have celebrated it as 
a national holiday. It is indeed a mem- 
orable event in the long history of 
man’s struggle to attain free and demo- 
cratic government and I am happy to 
join in its celebration. 


Perry Meloan, 1881-1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include herewith an article entitled 
“Perry Meloan, 1881-1955,“ which ap- 
peared in the March 10, 1955, issue of the 
Edmonson News, of Brownsville, Ky. 

It was with deep regret that I learned 
of the death of my friend Perry Meloan, 
one of Kentucky's finest newspapermen. 
The editor and publisher of a small 
weekly, but often quoted in papers many 
times its size, Mr. Meloan's life was 
dedicated to the theory that a news- 
paper existed in order to dispense news 
with sincerity and truth; to make the 
community a finer place in which to live 
and to serve as a forum for public de- 
bate and expression. 

There was never any doubt in any- 
one’s mind about how Mr. Meloan felt 
on any subject but fairness of mind 
always left the columns of the Edmon- 
son News open to the other side—thus 
often leading to hot debate but always 
working for a better community particu- 
larly for the young people. Any com- 
munity feels keenly the loss of such a 
man, and though Kentucky will feel this 
loss deeply it is fortunate in having his 
son, Jack Meloan, to carry on the tradi- 
tions of integrity and high principle 
which were established by his father. 

The article is as follows: 

Perry Metoan, 1881-1955 

(Eprror’s Note.—The following is the text 
of remarks made by Charles E. Whittle at 
the funeral of Perry Meloan at Brownsville 
Missionary Baptist Church last Sunday 
morning.) 

Perry Meloan, son of the late John Z, and 
Altha Jane Clayton Meloan, was born at 
Murray, January 6, 1881, and died at his 
home in Brownsville, March 5, 1955, 

In 1900 he was married to Julia Utterback 
and they shared together the beauty and 
bliss of mutual marital devotion until she 
passed away in 1918. He never remarried 
and his mention of her always exemplified 
memories of tenderest love and affection. 

To them were born 2 sons: Jack, of 
Brownsville, and Pat, of Nashville; and 2 
daughters, Mrs. John Sangston, of Red Bank, 
N. J., and Mrs. Hazel Gentry, of Bowling 
Green. These and his 7 grandchildren and 
1 brother, R. R. Meloan, of Murray, survive 
him, 

The deep family devotion which existed 
between him and them throughout his en- 
tire life undoubtedly succored him in his 
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days of adversity and will sustain them in 
the grief they bear at his loss. 

In recent years he and the family of his 
BOn, Jack, have shared together their home 

; and his daughter-in-law, Louise, and 
her little son, Billy, have joyed in his affec- 
tion, and have returned it, as if they were 
his own. 

Early in life he became a devout member 
Of the Christian Church and for many years 
Was an active church leader in that denomi- 
nation, Always he continued to be proud 
that his grandfather traveled almost all the 
way across Kentucky in pioneer times to 

baptized by Alexander Campbell himself, 
4nd was an eminent minister of that faith. 
In later years, Mr. Meloan did not assume 
an active role in church affairs, but he was 
always zealous in his personal practice of 
Christian charity toward his neighbors, and 
in opening the columns of his press gratul- 
tously for church purposes without prejudice 
toward dogma, creed, or denomination. 

In business and by profession Perry Meloan 
Was a newspaperman; and his ambitions in 
this field were richly realized. 

Over a period covering several years he 
Was editor of such outstanding newspapers 
in Kentucky as the Paducah News-Demo- 
crat, the Paducah Evening Sun, the Owens- 

Inquirer and Messenger, the Lexington 

d, the Clinton Gazette, and the Murray 
and of a number of newspapers in 
Other States, including the Birmingham Age- 
Herald (in Alabama), the Fort Myers Press 
(in Florida), the Advance (in New York 
City), the Beckley News (in West Virginia), 
and the Paris Post-Intelligencer (in Ten- 
Dessee) . 

For a considerable period of time he also 
held a position in the editorial department 
Of the Courier-Journal in Louisville. 

But he was never happy with the metro- 
Politan press. Essentially he always yearned 
for a small-town country weekly of his own, 
in which he could say what he pleased in his 
Own Inimitable way. 

It was this yearning which led him, with 

son, Jack—then still in his teens—to 
Brownsville in 1927, With no capital assets 
except their native ability and their faith in 
Our people, they established the Edmonson 
News, affectionately known to all of us since 
its lowly first editions as “the Gimlet.” 

In the intervening years he has served 
Continuously as its editor and joint owner, 
and has undoubtedly wielded a greater in- 
fluence upon the destiny of affairs here than 
any other citizen of our county. 

His loyalty to our people and his willing- 

ess always to wage battle for the common- 
Place citizen has been characterized by an 

le pen and an utter disregard for his ma- 
gain. Who of our people of this gen- 
ration does not remember his crusade for 
Ca rights of the residents of the Mammoth 
8 ve National Park while they were being 
ar n from their homes; his championship 
candidates from this county when pitted 
their fights for public office against can- 
Aldates from other counties, without any re- 
for political affiliation or any hope of 

bet reward; his recent campaign for 
ter pay and better treatment of our school 

fr rs after they were deprived of benefits 
wem Frankfort to which he felt that they 
8 entitled; and above all, perhaps, the 
sia’. hours of sweat and toil and the con- 
erable sum of money he sacrificed in mail- 

Sout the Gimlet regularly each week 

out charge during World War II to every 

of the armed services who went from 
— County, wherever he might be 
ed within the States or in the re- 


Corners of the globe. Other like 
2 usades of his will undoubtedly recur to all 
tease But always his onslaughts were 


trier, 2 high principle in behalf of his 
Or spleens fellow citizens. Personal venom 
nit he ever felt any—were never ex- 
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hibited by him, either in the Gimlet or in 
his private conduct. 

He was no ordinary man—no ordinary 
newspaperman. He was truly one of the 
great country newspaper editors of all time, 
and in his passing the profession has lost 
one of the giants of the fast-vanishing type. 

Somewhere within the bosom of this man 
was an extraordinary power which sustained 
him in his work, gave his pen a might, and 
endeared him to us all. Was it not the 
boundlessness of his love—his love for the 
simple, the beautiful, the lowly things of this 
world—a love so all pervading that it left no 
room for envy, ambition, avarice, greed, or 
hate? 

Few of us knew of his love for music, and 
the rhythm of the spheres it reverberates. 
Yet he was an accomplished pianist, and his 
first sojourn in Edmonson County was half 
a century ago when as a bugler in the State 
militia he encamped with his regiment for 
maneuvers at Mammoth Cave. 

He loved flowers. Yet when his physician 
some years ago advised him to relax from his 
work by cultivating a flower garden, he went 
to the woods rather than the florists for his 
plants; and right soon his garden was all 
abloom with a riot of beauty reflected by the 
commonplace flowers most of us had but de- 
spised. Because he loved them all the more 
for their lowliness they unfolded for him a 
delicacy within their petals unseen by selfish 
souls. 

He loved pets—dogs, in particular; and no 
stray was too mongrel or mottled to become 
an object of his affection. They returned 
his devotion and trailed him at his heels in 
his shop and in his home, 

He loved and was beloved by children. 
Although still in his midforties when he 
came to Brownsville, he immediately be- 
came Uncle to all of the children 
here. How happy it made him. 

Once he suggested that it be sald of him 
at his funeral: 

“Here lies a man beloved by all the dogs 
and all the children in Brownsville.” 

To him that was praise and panegyric 
enough. 

Yet his love and his bigheartedness en- 
compassed the old and the young alike so 
abundantly that he soon became the beloved 
“Uncle Perry” to all of us. But mostly he 
lavished his love upon the lowly. To him a 
pound of sausage or a peck of sweet potatoes 
tendered by some impoverished farmer or 
penniless widow for a subscription to the 
Gimlet was greater payment than all of the 
gold envaulted at Fort Knox. 

“Uncle Perry" was conversant with the 
Scriptures. One of his favorite passages was 
1 Kings, 20: 25, in which is so glowingly de- 
scribed the richness and glory of the reign 
of Solomon and the extent of his dominion 
over the peoples of Judah and Israel; but 
the verse he always quoted was the 25th: 

“And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every 
man under his vine and under his fig tree 
from Dan to Beersheba, all the days of 
Solomon.” 

“Safely, every man under his vine and his 
fig tree”—emblematic of joy and plenty. 

After all, that is the thing “Uncle Perry” 
sought for our people—all people—that all 
might dwell safely in peace and joy and 
plenty. What an ideal for Christian living. 
No wonder we loved him so, 

Back to the sod which enbosoms his for- 
bears at Murray we consign his ashes; his 
passionate love for his fellowman flowed 
back yesterday morning into the boundless 
bosom of the God who is love; but our mem- 
ories of him we shall treasure as priceless 
jewels to sustain us in our quest for the bet- 
ter, the lovelier things of everyday living, 
and to be handed down to our children as a 
beautiful tradition, the tradition of our be- 
loved “Uncle Perry.” 
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Still Mainly Political 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of Friday, March 11, 1955: 

STILL MAINLY POLITICAL 


Politically clever the Senate Democrats’ 
compromise tax plan may be, but there are 
strong reasons why it should be defeated just 
as the House bill should have been defeated. 

The first reason is that nobody now knows 
whether the economic and budgetary cir- 
cumstances that will exist next year will 
justify a tax cut next year. The Democrats 
in effect admit that their proposal is unwise 
at the moment by delaying its effect until 
next January. 

But how do they know that it would be 
wise as of that date? They do not know, of 
course, and neither does anybody else. The 
only reason for adopting a postdated tax cut 
now is a political reason. 

Likewise politics provides the only reason 
for linking a cut in individual income taxes 
with revision of last year’s tax benefits to 
corporations and stockholders. If the Demo- 
crats want to reopen consideration of these 
issues, let them offer a separate bill and de- 
bate it on its merits. 

Actually a majority of Senate Democrats 
last year supported the accelerated depre- 
ciation plan which it is now proposed to re- 
peal as an offset to the personal tax cut. As 
for the tax credit on dividends, this news- 
paper opposed it at the time and we still 
oppose it, but we do not believe it should be 
repealed as part of an omnibus exercise in 
demagoguery designed to prove that some- 
body in Washington loves the “little fellow” 
with a tender passion. 

Under the Senate Democrats’ plan, as un- 
der the House bill, a good many “little fel- 
lows” would be taken off the tax roils alto- 
gether, and that is another reason to defeat 
this measure. 


Progressive tax rates which give recogni- 
tion to the principle of ability to pay are and 
should remain the heart of our income tax 
system, but those rates should be applied in 
such a way that some income tax, how- 
ever small, is paid by virtually every em- 
ployed person. 

At present a single person begins paying 
income tax at an income of around $13 a 
week. A married person has a tax liability 
if his income is over $29 a week. The head 
of a family of four begins paying taxes at 
around $50 a week. In each case, the tax 
liability amounts to 1 or 2 percent. It 
amounts to 12 cents a week for the unmar- 
ried person, 60 cents a week for the married 
person, and about $1 a week for the head of 
a family of four. 

Are such taxes so onerous that they should 
be eliminated altogether at the lower income 
levels? We cannot believe so. Perhaps a 
case can be made for adjusting this rate or 
that, but surely the principle that some 
income tax should be collected from most 
employed persons is sound. 

As & matter of fact, we suspect that most 
such persons would themselves prefer to pay 
some tax, as a recognition of the obligation 
which they and all others owe to a Goy- 
ernment whose services range from national 
security to many fields of social welfare. 
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When the time comes to cut individual [The Library of Congress, Legislative Refer- 


income taxes, they should be cut in such a 


way as to avoid relieving large groups of any 
lability. 


Confiscation by Default 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months now, I have been pressing 
the International Joint Commission to 
establish administrative machinery to 
adjudicate claims arising from the power 
and navigation projects it has author- 
ized on the United States-Canadian bor- 
der, particularly those affecting Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. 

Shorefront residents of Lake Ontario 
find themselves faced with potentially 
severe damages if the lake level is raised 
and maintained at high levels. Yet the 
causes of these damages may well be 
diffused among a number of entities, na- 
tional and international, with the result 
that litigants seeking redress or protec- 
tion will find themselves lost in a legal 
jungle. 

Up to this time, the International 
Joint Commission and the Department 
of State have insisted that there is am- 
ple protection for these individuals under 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and the laws of Canada. 

In order to determine whether this is 
accurate, I recently asked the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to make an analysis of the relevant 
provisions of the Constitution and stat- 
utes. 

That analysis has now been completed, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I append a copy hereto. 

It concludes “categorically” that the 
“extant treaty, statutory and adminis- 
trative provisions—affecting shorefront 
property owners—afford no definitive 
protection,” and that “the constitutional 
protection is more theoretical than sub- 
stantive.” 

In other water resources development 
projects on the United States-Canadian 
border, the Commission has recognized 
the total inadequacy of normal legal 
procedures and remedies, and has itself 
assumed responsibility for the establish- 
ment of formal administrative ma- 
chinery to adjudicate claims arising 
from such projects. 

The Library of Congress study con- 
firms, if confirmation is necessary, that 
such machinery should be established in 
connection with the St. Lawrence proj- 
ects if the statutory and constitutional 
protection of the rights of United States 
citizens are to be safeguarded. Failure 
to do this will result in the virtual con- 
fiscation of their property by default. 

The analysis of their legal remedies 
under our present laws, made by James 
P. Radigan, Senior Specialists Division 
of the Library of Congress, follows: 


ence Service, Washington, D. C.] 

ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGIS- 
LATIVE Provisions Wien Exist AND CAN 
Be INVOKED TO PROTECT AND INDEMNIFY 
RESIDENTS or New YORK LIVING ALONG THE 
SHORES or LAKE ONTARIO FoR DAMAGES RE- 
SULTING FROM THE PENDING St. LAWRENCE 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


That there are constitutional, treaty, stat- 
utory, and administrative provisions that 
could conceivably be used, either singly or 
jointly, as a base upon which to erect a claim 
for damages resulting from a raising of the 
level of Lake Ontario in connection with the 
St. Lawrence development is not denied. 
These provisions are: Constitutional—the 
Just compensation provision of the 5th 
amendment and the due-process provision of 
the 14th amendment of the United States 
Constitution; treaty—article VIII of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909; statutory— 
section 10 (c) of the Federal Power Act (16 
U. S. C. 803 (c)), Public Law 358, 83d Con- 
gress, McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New 
York, book 42, article 5, title I; and admin- 
istrative—the order of approval issued Oc- 
tober 29, 1952, Document 68, by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission and article 19 of 
the Federal Power Commission's order issued 
July 15, 1953. 

Practically, however, none of these has the 
solid foundation it appears to have. 


The constitutional protection afforded by 
the just compensation provision of the 5th 
amendment which would be available if the 
damages of the lakeshore property could be 
attributed to the activities of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Corporation and the constitu- 
tional protection afforded by the due process 
provision of the 14th amendment which 
would be available if the damages to the 
lakeshore property could be attributed to the 
activities of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York (the designee of the Government 
of the United States, under sec. 1 of Execu- 
tive Order 10500 signed by President Eisen- 
hower on October 4, 1953) would not come 
into play in either instance unless the dam- 
ages sustained were found to be in effect the 
taking of private property for public use. 
See U. S. v. Lynah ((1903) 188 U. S. 445); 
U. S. v. Cress ((1917) 243 U. S. 316); U. S. v. 
Dickerson ((1947) 331 U. S. 745); and U. S. 
v. Kansas City Insurance Co. ((1950) 339 
U. S. 799). 

It is possible and even probable that the 
damages suffered by these residents would 
not be considered a taking of private prop- 
erty for public use but would be considered 
a remote or consequential damage resulting 
from the exercise of the plenary power of the 
Government to make Improvements in nav- 
igation. Such damages create no lability. 
See Jackson v. U. S. ((1913) 230 U. S. 1); 
U. S. v. Chicago M., St. P, and R. Co. ((1941) 
312 U. S. 592). 

Admitting for the sake of argument that 
the Increased height of Lake Ontario result- 
ing from the proposed project, in and of 
itself, is a servitude imposed upon the land 
for which there may be no just legal or 
equitable claim for compensation, there is 
a substantial equitable claim for relief for 
storm damages which would not be suffered 
by these residents were it not for the in- 
creased water height. 

As stated by Melissa E. Bingeman, Fras, in 
a reprint from the proceedings of the Roch- 
ester Academy of Science, December 1953, 
page 18: 

“The question arises: How much is de- 
struction of shores increased by reason of 
high lake levels? Obviously a 3-foot wave 
that might be innocuous with the lake at a 
245-foot level could be destructive in certain 
areas with the lake at a 247-foot level. Or. 
if a wind of a given force raises the cutting 
edge of a wave 5 feet, from 245 to 250 feet 
above sea level, then a lesser wind which will 
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raise it 4 feet will raise it from 246 to 250 
feet, and a wind which will raise it 3 feet 
will raise it from 247 to 250 feet. Manifestly, 
therefore, the higher the level of the lake, 
the less wind force ts required to work dam- 
age upon the shore. The significance of 
this principle lies in the fact that the num- 
ber of winds increases as their velocity de- 
creases. ‘There are more winds of 60 miles 
per hour than of 70 miles per hour, more of 
60 than of 60, and so on progressively, in this 
area—which is in the zone of the great 
westerlies.”” 

Even if liability is conceded, the proof 
these residents would be required to produce 
in sustaining their contention would be nl- 
most impossible to supply. If we consider 
the liability as analogous to the liability of 
a tort feasor, the rule of decision that the 
last efficient one (in this case the wind) of 
several successive causes (in this case in- 
creased height of water and wind) is re- 
garded as the approximate cause or the rule 
of decision that where several causes are 
concurrent, the predominant efficient one 
(the wind) is regarded as the proximate 
cause where the damage done by each can- 
not be distinguished, might foreclose recov- 
ery. See Howard Fire Insurance Co. v. Nor- 
wich & New York Transportation Co, ((1870) 
12 Wall. 194). 

1r 

The treaty protection, If any, emanates 
from article VHI of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, the pertinent part of which 
reads: “The Commission (International 
Joint Commission, United States and Can- 
ada) in its discretion may make its approval 
in any case conditional upon the construc- 
tion of remedial or protective works.. 
and * * * may require that suitable and 
adequate provision * * * be made for the 
protection and indemnity against injury of 
any interest on either side of the boundary.” 


m 


The statutory provision afforded stems pri- 
marily from section 10 (c) of the Federal 
Power Act, the pertinent part of which reads 
“each licensee shall be liable for all dam- 
ages occasioned to the property of others 
by construction, maintenance, or operation 
of the project works pertinent or accessory 
thereto, constructed under the license, and in 
no event shall the United States be Hable 
therefor.” ‘This provision, as is readily seen, 
does not create a new liability on the part 
of tho licensee but merely provides that if 
there is a liabillty arising from the opera- 
tion of the project the licensee and not the 
Federal Government is liable. See Hope 
Plantation v. South Carolina Public Service 
Authority ((1950) 59 S. E. 2d 132). 

Granting argumento, that sufficient proof 
might be furnished to establish Uabillty 
and to obtain a judgment against the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
or the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, the problem of collecting might arise. 
Even though the acts creating government 
corporations authorize them to sue and be 
sued, it does not necessarily follow that the 
property and funds of such corporation are 
attachable. Sce Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration v. Burr ((1940) 309 U. S. 242) and 
Inland Waterways Corporation v. Young 
((1940) 309 U. S. 517), 
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The administrative protection, if any, af- 
forded by section (a) of the order of ap- 
proval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion which reads: (a) All interests on either 
side of the international boundary which 
are injured by reason of the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of the works 
shall be given suitable and adequate protec- 
tion and indemnity in accordance with the 
laws in Canada or the Constitution and laws 
in the United States, respoctively, and in 
accordance with the requirements of article 
VIII of the treaty,” is nothing more than a 
notice to the applicants that the Commis- 
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Sion expects them to recognize any liability 
Which is found owing by the Court. It cer- 
tainly does not go as far as the Commis- 
sion could or as far as is implicitly possible 
Under the provision of the treaty. The ad- 
ministrative protection, if any, afforded by 
article 19 of the Federal Power Commission 
license which reads: “ARTICLE 19. In the de- 
sign, construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the project covered by this license, 
the licensee shall comply with all applicable 
Provisions, and requirements of the order of 
approval (International Joint Commission 
Docket 68) issued October 29, 1952, by the 
International Joint Commission to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada 
for the construction of certain works for 
the development of power in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River,” is nothing more than a requirement 
that the licensee comply with the order of 
approval, which unfortunately does not cover 
lability for the contemplated damages. 

Neither sets up any administrative proce- 
dure for determining damages resulting from 
the development of the St. Lawrence, al- 
though such procedure could be set up under 
the terms of the treaty and the licensing 
Provisions of the Federal Power Act. 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, it may be stated categori- 
Cally, that the extant treaty, statutory, and 
administrative provisions afford no defini- 
tive protection and that the constitutional 
Protection is more theoretical than substan- 
tive. Therefore justice demands that the 
Governments of the United States and Can- 
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Walter Winchell’s American Broad- 
casting Co. Simulcast of March 13, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the opening statement I made 
on Walter Winchell’s American Broad- 

Co. simulcast in New York at 9 
P. m., Sunday, March 13, 1955, together 
With the questions I asked Mr. Winchell 
about his stock market references. 

There being no objection, the matters 
Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

G STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOMER E. 
CAPEHART ON WALTER WINCHELL SIMULCAST 
IN NEw York Crry Over ABC NETWORK AT 
9 P. M., Marcy 13, 1955 

he Winchell, at your invitation, I am 

Ppy to appear on your program tonight. 
you weepred your invitation because you said 
1 3 be willing to answer any questions 

Ose to ask. 

There 

Which, are several questions I will ask you 


Your &re intended to bring out the facts for 


ence to 
Casts, x 


yon grever, in the event time does not permit 
les answer on this program all the ques- 
I have here, I will release the un- 
nawered questions to the press and you ma 
“Sewer them later, X 


ning audience with respect to refer- 
tocks you made in previous broad- 
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QUESTIONS BY SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART 
TO WALTER WINCHELL SIMULCAST, NEW 
YORK, Manck 13, 1955 
1. Why should you, or any radio or televi- 

sion commenator, ever refer to a stock as a 

bad or good investment? 

2. How many specific stocks have you men- 
tioned on your broadcasts or telecasts? 

3. Have you or any member of your family 
ever been paid, or received anything of value 
for mentioning any of these stocks? 

4. Have you ever recommended to your 
listeners that they either purchase or sell 
any particular stock or stocks? 

5. What stocks have you or the members 
of your family purchased in the last 2 years, 
and did you purchase any of the stocks you 
mentioned on the air? 

6. Did you ever suggest or infer to your 
listeners that a specific stock would go up 
or down? 

7. Has any officer, director, employee, or 
stockholder of any corporation ever asked 
you to mention, or plug, any stock in which 
they were interested? 

8. Has any individual ever given you any 
stock tips, either orally or in writing? 

9. Has any statement about a stock that 
you ever made turned out to be false? 

10. If asked, would you go to Washington 
and answer these questions under oath, and 
if so, will your answers be the same? 


Nation’s Business Is Definitely on Upbeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we see daily increasing indications that 
our Nation’s business is advancing. It 
is gratifying, therefore, to see that an 
Illinois newspaper has taken editorial 
note of the country’s progress and I 
commend your attention to the editorial 
taken from the March 7 edition of the 
Sterling Gazette, Sterling, Ill.: 
NatTIon’s BUSINESS Is DEFINITELY ON UPBEAT 


Perhaps you may be one of those individ- 
uals who do not believe in signs, such as 
“fresh paint,” and feel the urge to touch 
the articles to which the sign refers to find 
out for yourself. 

Then again, you might be one of those 
who don't believe the news stories that are 
constantly reminding us that things are 
getting better because there may not be 
any sign that you can touch to make sure 
it is true. 

Be that as it may, regardless of how you 
feel about it, things were definitely on the 
upbeat last week in key areas of the Nation's 
business. 

Here's where you could spot the most im- 
pressive gains: 

Consumer spending at retail, 4 to 6 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. 

Automobile production, significantly high- 
er than the week before and just below the 
all-time peak. 

Contracts awarded for heavy construction 
jobs, 58 percent ahead of the year-ago rate. 

Production and refining of crude oil— 
highest ever recorded, 

Brisk demand for unfinished steel indi- 
cated a renewal of inventory building by 
major steel consumers. Output of the Na- 
tion's steel mills hit 90 percent of capacity 
for the second week in a row. Prices of iron 
ore moved up. 
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Proposal for Joint Committee on Civil 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated February 28, 1955, which I received 
from Dr. Harold S. Diehl, chairman of 
the Council on National Defense of the 
American Medical Association, together 
with a report of a national survey which 
the council conducted to determine the 
status of American civil-defense pre- 
paredness. 

This report appeared in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association on 
October 9, 1954. I commend it to the at- 
tention of the Senate, together with a 
renewed plea to the Senate for increased 
awareness and alertness to the immedi- 
ate needs for enlarging our program of 
civil defense and preparing on a more 
realistic level of priority. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IU., February 28, 1955. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. HumpHrey: It was with con- 
siderable interest that I read Senate Con- 
current Resolution 11, which you jointly 
submitted with Senator SxmIncTon to the 
Senate on February 4, 1955. That resolution, 
which calls for the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Civil Defense composed of 
seven Members from the Senate and a like 
number from the House, is most timely and 
merits careful consideration. 

Recent public pronouncements of the 
widespread devastation that can be expected 
from the use of hydrogen bombs in the event 
of an enemy attack make it not only ap- 
parent but absolutely essential and vital 
that the Federal Government assume its 
proper role in civil-defense preparedness. It 
is necessary that the Federal Government 
take such steps as to assure that adequate 
plans, preparation, and financial support are 
provided for the best possible defense of our 
civilian population and facilities. You are 
commended for the forthright speech you 
made in support of the resolution. It clearly 
pointed up the necessity for active leader- 
ship on the part of the Federal Government 
if we are to have an effective civil-defense 
program. 

As you know, the medical profession has, 
for a number of years, been keenly aware 
of the necessity for intelligent medical 
civil defense planning. Our Council on Na- 
tional Defense has attempted to stimulate 
interest and to educate our membership to 
its responsibilities in civil defense. In addi- 
tion, we have cooperated with all echelons 
of the Government in preparing and imple- 
menting plans for medical care in time of 
national emergency. 

Last year, the council conducted a national 
survey to determine the status of medical 
civil-defense preparedness, by State, for both 
wartime and natural disasters. I am enclos- 
ing a copy of the results of this survey as I 
am sure you will be interested in this tabu- 
lation, 
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If at all possible I would appreciate about 
25 copies or reprints of the resolution and 
your speech together with the other mate- 
rial as it appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I plan to distribute this material to 
members of our council as well as other 
interested persons. 

We shall be most happy to assist in any 
way possible and I invite you to call upon 
us in such capacity as you deem appropriate. 

Cordially, yours, 
HaroLn S. DEN, M. D., 
Chairman. 


STATUS or MEDICAL Cry. DEFENSE PLANNING 
IN STATES 


The council of national defense of the 
American Medical Association recently com- 
pleted a survey of the status of medical civil 
defense planning in the States and Terri- 
tories. In conducting the survey a series of 
30 questions were used. Questionnaires were 
sent during April to directors of State civil 
defense departments and to chairmen of 
emergency medical service committees of all 
State and Territorial] medical societies. A 
copy of the questionnaire was also forwarded 
to the executive secretaries of all State medi- 
cal societies for their general information 
and for such additional comments as they 
might consider appropriate. The question- 
naires were returned either by the Director 
of Civil Defense or by the chairman of the 
emergency medical service committee from 
all but six of the States. Following is a sum- 
mary of the results of the survey. Complete 
results will be made available to interested 
persons by the council on national defense 
upon request. The results of the survey are 
intentionally summarized in terms of those 
things that the States have not done rather 
than what they have done. The adoption 
of this procedure does not represent a failure 
on the part of the council to recognize and 
appreciate the outstanding and tireless work 
done by many individual physicians in the 
field of medical civil defense, but rather is 
an effort to present factually the lack of real 
preparedness in some areas. 


STATUTES AND LEGISLATION 


Prior to the survey, the council had on file 
a considerable amount of general informia- 
tion about civil defense legislation in the 48 
States, including citations and dates of en- 
actment, The information received in the 
1954 survey enabled the council to bring this 
material up to date. The survey revealed 
that there is a civil defense law of one kind 
or another in every State from which infor- 
mation was received, It may or may not be 
significant that in at least 13 States no 
amendments have been made to the State 
Civil Defense Act within the last year. This 
may well be due to the fact that some State 
legislatures meet biannually and therefore 
were not in session in 1954. However, it defi- 
nitely is of concern to note that in at least 
10 of the States the basic legislation does not 
appear to be applicable to natural disasters, 


APPROPRIATIONS AND STAFFING 


Tt is dificult to make general statements 
about requirements in appropriations or 
staffing in civil defense that are applicable 
to all the States, owing to the great diversity 
in population, resources, strategic location, 
and many other factors, The survey revealed 
that the total paid civil defense staff ranged 
from 1 person in Idaho to 116 persons in Cali- 
fornia. The total number of persons on the 
medical staff ranged from none in several 
States to 43 in New York. It is obvious from 
the survey that many of the States have 
small civil defense staffs. Information also 
indicates that in many States the State 
health officials are also serving in civil de- 
fense medical capacities. 

The State with the largest appropriation 
for fiscal year 1954 Is New York, with $1,494,- 
C00; the second largest is California, with 
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$1,191,894; the third largest is Connecticut, 
with $375,201; and the fourth in rank is Vir- 
ginia, with $316,270. The 4 highest ranking 
States in terms of amounts appropriated for 
medical civil-defense purposes for fiscal year 
1954 are: New York, $438,000; Massachusetts, 
$75,000; Connecticut, $62,550; and California, 
$51,048. In at least 18 States the total 
amount appropriated for civil defense for 
fiscal year 1954 was smaller than that appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1953. In about 19 
States the amount for fiscal year 1954 is the 
same as for fiscal year 1953, and in only about 
5 States is the amount for fiscal year 1954 
larger than for fiscal year 1953. 

It should be observed that some States 
have a conditional appropriation authoriza- 
tion for use in case of emergency, such as 
that of Alabama, $250,000 for fiscal year 1954. 
In some States the amount appropriated for 
medical civil defense is designated for spe- 
cific things, such as supplies, or a specific 
amount is allotted for administration. Some 
appropriation acts do not specify when the 
money ts to be spent; further, it appears that 
in a number of States no specific sum for 
medical activities is specified in the appro- 
priation act itself. 

MEDICAL PLANNING AND HOSPITALS 


The information received disclosed that at 
least 7 States still do not have a written 
ciyil-defense plan and that 6 of the States 
that do have a written plan do not include 
natural disasters in the plan. Of consider- 
able concern is the fact that in 7 States it 
was indicated that no specific assignments 
had been made to physicians in case of emer- 
gency; in 9 States no specific assignments 
had been made to dentists; in 9 States, no 
specific assignments to veterinarians; in 9 
States, no specific assignments to pharma- 
cists; in 8 States, no specific assignments to 
nurses; and in 8 States, no specific assign- 
ments to other allied health personnel. It 
was also revealed that assignment lists in 10 
of the States apparently are not kept on a 
current, or up-to-date, basis. 

According to the survey, in about 21 States 
there appeared to have been no civil-defense 
committees established on a regional basis; 
in 18 States, no civil-defense committees 
established on a district basis; in 9 States, no 
civil-defense committees established on a 
county basis; and in 9 States, none estab- 
lished for large cities. 

The participation of hospital administra- 
tors and officials in drafting civil-defense 
plans is considered to be important for a 
number of reasons. The survey revealed, 
however, that in at least 8 States hospital 
administrators did not participate in formu- 
lating the civil-defense medical plan. In 9 
States no plans have been made for im- 
provised hospitals, and in 9 States no plans 
have been made for mobile first-aid stations. 

TRAINING 

A variety of Information was requested in 
the section of the questionnaire devoted to 
civil-defense training. Some of this infor- 
mation is of considerable importance in 
presenting an overall picture, while some of 
the questions were asked primarily for edu- 
cation purposes. 

In at least 15 States no manuals have been 
issued for training „ and about 14 
States have not been divided into regions for 
training or other purposes. It appears that 
10 States, as of the time of the completion of 
the questionnaire, had had no civil-defense 
drills; in 16 States no drills had been con- 
ducted in metropolitan districts; in 16 States 
no drills had been conducted in counties; in 
18 States no drills had been conducted on a 
regional basis; and in 16 States no-drills had 
been conducted on a statewide basis. It 
should be observed here, however, that these 
questionnaires were completed and returned 
to the council prior to the nationwide civil- 
defense alert that was held under the aus- 
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pices of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration in the middle of June 1954. 
Information received indicates that in 16 
States no staging areas have been desig- 
nated, at least for medical personnel. In at 
least 3 States there has not been any spe- 
cific coordination of the various civil-defense 
divisions and activities within the State. 
With reference to civil-defense health in- 
struction in the schools and colleges, the 
survey disclosed that in 17 States no civil- 
defense courses of any kind are given in the 
high schools; in 18 States no civil-defense 
courses are given in professional schools; 
and in 21 States no civil-defense courses are 
given in medical postgraduate schools. 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS BY OFFICIALS 


The final item on the questionnaire re- 
quested comments, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations as to how the Council on Na- 
tional Defense could be of most assistance to 
State officials and medical society officials in 
medical civil defense planning and opera- 
tions. A wide variety of helpful suggestions 
was made. They will be presented for the 
consideration of the Council at its next meet- 
ing in October. 

SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS MADE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Encourage interest, and make officers of 
State medical societies, as well as individual 
physicians, more aware of the need for civil 
defense. 

2. Encourage State legislatures to appro- 
priate more money for civil defense. 

3. Encourage more interest on part of State 
health departments. 

4. Supply specific information about ex- 
tent of need for mobile first aid stations. 

5. Supply specific instructor training man- 
uals—material on hand is too general. 

6. Expedite assignments of improvised hos- 
pitals to regions and target areas. 

7. Provide more civil defense conferences 
and information. 

8. Sponsor biological warfare courses on & 
high level for State officials. 

9. Sponsor gas-warfare defense courses for 
high-level officials. 

10, Survey total hospital liabilities, etc. 

11. Impress on physicians the fact that 
they may have to treat 100 times more per- 
sons in a given period than they now think 
they will. 

12. Encourage standardized procedures in 
treatment and other flelds. 


ON 


Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on our efficient Clerk of 
the House, Ralph Roberts, was in the 
magazine section of the Indianapolis 
Star of March 6, 1955: 

THE CALM Mr. ROBERTS 
(By Ben Cole) 

The election last November returned to 
a powerful office a Hoosier whose name ap- 
peared on no ballot and who made no cam- 
paign in his own behalf. 

When the Nation returned the House of 
Representatives to control of the Democratic 
Party, it followed that Ralph L. Roberts of 
Rockport would be the Clerk of the House. 

A man seemingly without nerves, Roberts 
filled the vastly complicated job from 1949 
through 1952. He turned over the office to 
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Lyle Snader of Illinois when the Republi- 
cans marched victoriously into the Chamber 
after the election of 1952. 

That GOP triumph meant that Roberts 
Would have to step down a notch and become 
minority clerk. 

There have been fewer Clerks of the House 
than there have been Presidents. He is the 
28th, Since the Civil War, there have been 
Only 4 or 5 Clerks, at most. 

The Clerk fs a constitutional officer of 
the House. His duties are judicial and execu- 
tive. Some of his responsibilities were cre- 
ated by law. Some are traditions whose orl- 
Sins are lost in history. 

For instance, the Clerk must subscribe to 
the newspapers in every district. These are 
available daily to the lawmakers in the 
Speaker's lobby. Nobody knows when it 
Started; there's no authority for it; but Rob- 
erts had better have those papers on file 
every day. 

Roberts’ signature goes on every Dill, as 
important a part of its validity as any sig- 
Nature that appears there. He is the pay- 
Master for the House, laying out some 82 
Million in checks every month to Members 
and attachés. 

Under Roberts is a corps of nearly 200 em- 
Ployees, file clerks, bill clerks, stationery 
Clerks, librarians, disbursing clerk, enrolling 
Clerk, and others. Each is a department 
head with a sizable staff of his own. 

Roberts came by the job in an unorthodox 
Manner. He jumped from a lifetime job as 
& doorkeeper to the equally long-lived job 
Of Clerk. The jump, though, could have 
been fatal. 

Born to politics, however, Roberts knew 
What he was doing. Part of his secret was 
Never having backed a loser for speaker or 
for majority leader. 

Roberts, however, guessed wrong on his 
Own chances in 1946 when he tried to cap- 
ture the Democratic congressional nomina- 
tion in the Eighth Indiana District. He lost 
to WII. o K. DENTON. 

Roberts was born in Rockport, a town of 
Some 6,000 Hoosiers along the gentle sweep 
Of the Ohio River, just above Evansville. 
His father, Ralph E. Roberts, still resides 
there, an 88-year-old veteran of many poli- 
tical campaigns. The elder Roberts served 
in many political offices, finally became 
Spencer circuit court judge when his son 
Was in the eighth grade, 

Young Roberts took politics to his heart 
at an early age. And he hurried to it as 
S°on as his education was complete. 

There was an interruption. World War I 
dame along, and he joined the Marine Corps 
and went hustling off to the trenches in 

ance, “I was in the Marines,” is the way 

Oberts sums up his service record. For the 

arines, World War I was no picnic. 

Waiting to come home after the armistice, 
po erts took a competitive examination for 

1885 Point and was 1 of 40, out of nearly 500, 
ks O passed, He entered the military acad- 
lenz, blanched at the Idea of spending 4 years 

arning a science he might never use, Home 

© went to Indiana and courses at Indiana 

Tiversity and Northwestern University. 
in t was 1923 when Roberts came to Wash- 

1 Un. eecretary to the Congressman from 
tn home district, remained to make service 

12 House his career. 

i n 1925, he got a taste of national politics 
Came tary of the Democratic congressional 
Al Sen committee, and he joined in the 

B mith campaign of 1928. 
nas in his entire Washington career he 
lor 2 missed going home to Rockport 
Tecorg no primary and general election, a 

he doubts anybody else can match. 
door: he was serving as an assistant 
The i in the House of Representatives. 
the lef doorkeeper died unexpectedly, and 
3 elected Roberts to the post. 
capture. years later, the Republicans had 
êd the House and Roberts learned the 
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minority clerkship would be vacant. He 
started a quiet campaign for election, and 
won. 

As Clerk, Roberts is the social peer of the 
Secretary of the Senate. The latter, how- 
ever, gets more notoriety as a social figure 
because a private dining rooom goes with the 
Senate job and the Secretary is often host 
to the biggest names. 

Roberts has no official host duties to 
clutter up his day. In the House, it is the 
Speaker who has the private dining room. 

However, Roberts’ duties have brought 
him into contact with many luminaries, in- 
cluding the late King George VI who would 
not enter the House Chamber on grounds 
that he was denied entry to the Commons 
and could not break the rule in America. 

Roberts is known as one of the Capital's 
most prodigious walkers. Whenever the 
weather is even slightly acceptable, he will 
leave his office in the late afternoon and walk 
half a dozen miles to the University Club 
where he is a devoted member. 

After a brief pause at his club, Roberts 
then may proceed on foot another 5 or 6 
miles to the Sheraton Park Hotel where he 
and Mrs. Roberts have their home. 

In his office at the Capitol, Roberts has 
custody of one of the cherished relics of 
the House: the Adams couch. It is a mo- 
hair-covered couch upon which John Quincy 
Adams died. 

After his term as President, Adams re- 
turned to the House as a Member. He was 
stricken fatally while on the House floor, 
carried to an anteroom and placed on the 
couch where he remained 3 days until his 
death, 

Another of Roberts’ office relics is a 
chandelier taken from the White House 
when President Theodore Rooosevelt_remod- 
eled the Mansion, its last improvement un- 
til 1950-52. 

A man of middle years, Roberts has a 
quiet manner, polished appearance and sin- 
gularly youthful features. His dark, straight 
hair is always brushed to perfection and he 
frequently puffs contentedly on a good qual- 
ity cigar. 

With every Congressman in Washington 
screaming frantically for gallery tickets on 
an important day in the House, Roberts can 
calmly stroll into his office and pass the time 
of day with a fellow Hoosier and never bat 
an eyelash when the angriest lawmaker 
bursts in and demands justice. 

You've got to stay calm if you are going 
to be clerk of the House. 


3 From Oregon Rural Electric 


Cooperative Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith five resolutions adopted 
by the Oregon Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association and of pertinence to the ad- 
ministration's policy in respect to public 
power: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE OREGON RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION DECEM- 
BER 14, 1954 
Be it resolved, That the legislative pro- 

gram of the Oregon Rural Electric Coopera- 

tive Association be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing policy statement: 
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“Resolution No. 3 


“That we are opposed to the principles 
and implications of the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract.” 

Resolution adopted. 

Be it resolved, That the legislative pro- 
gram of the Oregon Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing policy statement: 


“Resolution No. 4 


That we urge early enactment of legisla- 
tlon to authorize construction of Hells Can- 
yon Dam.” 

Resolution adopted. 

Be it resolved, That the legislative pro- 
gram of the Oregon Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing policy statement: 

“Resolution No. 5 

“That we strongly urge Congress to appro- 
priate funds for a new Federal start in the 
Pacific Northwest, preferably John Day Dam.” 

Resolution adopted. 

Be it resolved, That the legislative pro- 
gram of the Oregon Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing policy statement: 


“Resolution No. 6 


“That we express our lack of confidence 
in the so-called power partnership policy, 
and instead we urge a return to the letter 
and spirit of Federal legislation providing 
for the preference clause and maximum com- 
prehensive development of our waterpower 
resources.” 

Resolution adopted. 

Be it resolved, That the legislative pro- 
gram of the Oregon Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association be supplemented by the 
following policy statement: 

“Resolution No. 8 

“That we deplore the policy of Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay in opposition 
to public power.” 

Resolution adopted, 

B. R. LITTLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Oregon Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 


City Council of Chicago Opposes Change 
in Natural Gas Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 3, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter from the 
Honorable Joseph F. Grossman, special 
assistant corporation counsel of the city 
of Chicago, and approved by the Honor- 
able John J. Mortimer, corporation coun- 
sel, together with a resolution adopted 
by the city council of Chicago on Jan- 
uary 26, 1955, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1955, 
Hon. BARRATT O'HARA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran ConcrrssMAN: Your attention is re- 
spectfully solicited to proposed amendments 
of the Natural Gas Act to exclude so-called 
independent producers of natural gas from 
the category of natural gas companies sub- 
ject to regulation. It was strenuously ar- 
gued in the case of Phillips Petroleum Co. 
v. Wisconsin before the Supreme Court of 
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the United States that the Natural Gas 
Act was not intended to apply to producers 
of gas who sold their product in the State in 
which the gas was produced even though 
delivery was made to a pipeline for trans- 
portation and sale in interstate commerce. 
The Supreme Court held that such sales by 
producers are sales in interstate commerce 
and that such producers are natural gas 
companies within the purview of the Natural 
Gas Act and subject to regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

It is now urged that natural gas when 
produced is a commodity similar to wheat 
and other produce and to timber, coal, ore, 
and oil which are sold in the open market 
free from price regulation; that natural gas 
in the field should likewise be free from 
regulation. The forests and produce of the 
land must be differentiated from the mineral 
resources which cannot be replenished or 
restored when consumed. These mineral 
reserves constitute the primary wealth of 
the Nation and the public has such vital 
interest in their products that they are in- 
herently subject to Government regulation 
for conservation and necessary use. The 
necessity for regulation of traffic in such 
products depends upon the degree of free- 
dom of the channels through which they can 
be brought to the market for ultimate con- 
sumption, as well as upon the balance of 
supply and demand. 

Under our pattern of dual Government 
jurisdiction, and in accordance with long 
established tradition, the States have as- 
sumed control of production of natural gas 
to prevent waste and rapid depletion of the 
resources within their respective bounda- 
ries and the local distribution of gas for 
consumption. The United States Congress 
has undertaken to regulate the production 
and transmission of natural gas for inter- 
state commerce to protect the ultimate con- 
sumers from economic pressure incident to 
virtual monopoly of the interstate channels 
for distribution of the gas. 

The producers of gas are primarily en- 
gaged in the production of oll. They ex- 
plore the country for oil and may discover 
gas, which, but for the demand of distant 
consumers developed by investors in inter- 
state transmission facilities, would be burned 
up or carried away by the winds. They are 
not interested in the security, comfort, or 
convenience of posterity, or, for that matter, 
in the welfare of the present generation. 
They are bent upon immediate exploitation 
of all the oll and gas which they can sell in 
the present advantageous market with pref- 
erential taxwise consideration for depletion, 
Since oil and gas are competitive fuels the 
producers can control the price of both if 
the gas can be sold without regulation. 
Hence, they have organized an unprece- 
dented lobby for exemption from regulation 
of the price of natural gas produced for sale 
in interstate commerce, advancing incom- 
patible arguments, in support of their right 
to a free competitive market price, that it 
will stimulate exploration for gas to supply 
the demand and encourage conservation of 
the resources in the natural-gas fields. 

The corporate authorities of the city of 
Chicago, in behalf of its million consumers 
of natural gas, having evaluated the special 
interest of the producers, who are now sub- 
ject to regulation under the Natural Gas Act, 
their incompatible interest in the sale of 
both oil and natural gas and their spurious 
and inconsistent arguments against the in- 
terest of the consumers, as well as the in- 
terest of investors in other natural-gas com- 
panies, which the Natural Gas Act is de- 
signed to protect, passed a resolution op- 
posing any action of Congress to nullify the 
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decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that independent producers of natu- 
ral gas for sale in interstate commerce are 
subject to regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

A certified copy of the resolution of the 
City Council of Chicago is herewith trans- 
mitted. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH F, GROSSMAN, 
Special Assistant Corporation Counsel, 


RESOLUTION ON EXEMPTION OF INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS OF NATURAL Gas FROM REGULA- 
TION BY FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Whereas more than 1 million homes in 
Chicago are dependent upon a supply of 
natural gas from the Peoples Gas System 
for cooking, and many of them for other 
domestic uses, such as water heating, re- 
frigeration and space heating; and 

Whereas the Peoples Gas System is an inte- 
grated system of interstate natural gas com- 
panies and the People Gas Light & Coke 
Co, the sole distributor of gas In the city of 
Chicago and said system is dependent in 
great measure upon a supply of gas pur- 
chased from so-called independent natural 
gas producers who have heretofore been free 
to sell their gas at prices affected by competi- 
tion between natural gas pipeline companies 
seeking & supply of natural gas to satisfy 
their respective customer demands; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently determined in the case of 
Phillips Petroleum Co. v. Wisconsin, that 
independent producers are natural gas com- 
panies within the purview of the Natural 
Gas Act and are subject to regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission to prevent un- 
just, unreasonable and discriminatory prices 
for natural gas produced and sold in inter- 
state commerce; and 

Whereas the oil and gas interests in the 
United States have initiated a nationwide 
campaign through the press and other media 
for enactment of legislation by the Congress 
of the United States to exempt producers of 
natural gas from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission so that they may exact 
from those who supply gas for ultimate con- 
sumption in the homes of Chicago and else- 
where the highest price obtainable by the 
incidence of competition among the pipe- 
lines for their sources of supply; and 

Whereas such competition and competitive 
prices will rapidly increase the cost of gas 
for domestic uses in Chicago and elsewhere 
and will inevitably increase such cost as to 
restrict the normal use of gas necessary for 
the health and comfort of residents of Chi- 
cago: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States 
be fully informed of the consequences of 
euch legislation and that the corporation 
counsel be and he is hereby directed to use 
all proper means, and to make such repre- 
sentations to the Congress of the United 
States, to prevent the enactment of legisla- 
tion exempting producers of natura! gas from 
regulation by the Federal Power Commission. 
Srarx or ILLINOIS, 

County of Cook, ss: 

I, Ludwig D. Schreiber, city clerk of the 
city of Chicago, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of that certain resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Chicago at a 
regular meeting held Wednesday, the 26th 
day of January, A. D. 1955. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal 
of the said city of Chicago this 16th day of 
February A. D. 1955. 

Lupwis D. SCHREIBER, City Clerk. 
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Another Attempt To Grant the “Item 
Veto” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the time has come for the Congress to 
act with regard to giving the President 
“item veto“ power and for that reason I 
have reintroduced my bill, H. R. 561, on 
the subject in this Congress. 

The following article written by 
Arthur Krock, which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 4, 1955, is 
deserving of our attention: 


In THE NaTION—ANOTHER ATTEMPT To GRANT 
THE ITEM VETO 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—Senator ByrD, of 
Virginia, has revived the old effort to give 
authority to the President to disapprove 
particular items in revenue bills instead of, 
as now, being obliged to veto or approve them 
in toto. He has proposed an entirely new 
formula which may find favor for the general 
objective which hitherto it has lacked, 

Previously the plan advanced was to write 
into the Constitution unrestricted item 
veto power for the President. Under the 
Brno proposal Congress is authorized to 
grant or withhold it in any appropriation bill 
it passes. Congress could specify the sec- 
tions open to separate veto, maintaining the 
same right to override a Presidential veto of 
items as it now has with respect to measures 
as a whole. If the Brno amendment were 
now a part of the Constitution such riders 
as the Ra TnUnd $20-per-head tax deduction 
on the bill to extend corporate and excise tax 
rates would be within the President's veto 
power. So would be the more frequent type 
of riders that, in contrast to the RAYBURN 
proposal passed by the House, are not even 
faintly germane. 

The item veto authority over appropria- 
tion bills is already possessed by the Gov- 
ernors of three-fourths of the States. Sev- 
eral Governors have the alternative power of 
reducing an item. In some States they can 
veto items in legislation of any kind. To 
Senator Vandenberg, who was an advocate of 
this Federal reform, President Roosevelt 
wrote, September 24, 1937: “During my 4 
years as Governor of New York I came to the 
conclusion that the right to veto items in 
general appropriation acts met with general 
favor on the part of the legislature and 
the public.” 

TWO ROOSEVELTS AND DOUGLAS 

He was replying to a letter in which Van- 
denberg made this observation: 

“Legislative riders on tax and appropria- 
tion bills * * * rob the Executive of legiti- 
mate and essential freedom of action in deal- 
ing with this legislation. * * * I do not see 
how there can be effective Executive action 
upon an appropriation bill unless it can be 
considered by the President in its separate 
factors.” 

President Roosevelt replied that Congress 
already had the machinery to suppress the 
evil of intermingling wise and unwise ex- 
penditures, or tax provisions * * * like that 
of riders,” and “if there were a public opinion 
* Strong enough to carry a constitu- 
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tional amendment [to the purpose] it ought 
to be reflected in the action of Congress.” 
But in 1953 his son, Representative Frank- 
lin D, Roosevelt, Jr., came out for direct ac- 
tion. On May 14 he served notice that, each 
time an appropriation bill was before the 
House, he would propose item veto authority 
for the President. He quoted Senator PAUL 

UGLAS, of Nlinols, as estimating that the 
lack of this authority costs “about $4 bil- 
lion a year of the taxpayers’ money.” 

The Roosevelt, Jr., motion was ruled out 
Of order by the Chair on the ground that it 
Sought to impose legislation on an appro- 
Priation bill. That ruling made it addi- 
tionally clear that an amendment to the 

stitution was required for the purpose. 

Ut all amendment texts proved vulnerable 
to the charge that they would dangerously 
expand the Executive province, enable him to 
Teward and punish areas and individuals 
Politically, and remove from Congress one of 
the vital checks and balances derived from 
the Constitution. By his new formula Sena- 
tor Brun hopes to blunt the edge of that 
Polnt by minimizing its cause. 


THE CRITICS ANSWERED 


Other objections have been raised which, 

ith Byron's answers, follow: 

A constitutional amendment is danger- 
Ous because, if a President abused the perog- 
ative granted, the harm would be done be- 
fore the amendment could be repealed. 
(Answer) Since the item veto authority un- 
der the Byrd amendment would be granted 
by statute, it could be as quickly suspended 
Or repealed, and by joint resolution, which 

not subject to Presidential veto. 


An amendment text, even with the aboye 
dateguard, could probably not be made ac- 
Septable to Congress. This is because 
amendments must be brief, and that pre- 
Cludes the essential definitions of terms like 
poema” and “provisions.” (Answer) The 

yrd text leaves all these definitions to 

‘ONgress; also the occasions when they are 
to be applied. 

2 “The Federal budget has been in the red 
3 gut of 26 years," said Byrn in support 
t his plan, “The Federal debt is at its 

Peacetime peak of $280 billions. Contingent 
ebt of the Federal Government is approxi- 

Mately $250 billions. * * A balanced 

A dget is not in sight. This is a device to 

= tain constructive and responsible econ- 
my * © © and I believe it to be properly 

“afeguarded in the form I have presented.” 

Constitutional amendments must travel 
opi Sged, uphill path before they can be 
to ià the two-thirds of Congress required 
ag submit them to the States and the sub- 
manent approval of two-thirds legislative 
Buy orltles in three-fourths of the States. 
tine hot many of Democratic origin can claim 
th support of so rare a party alliance as 

at of Byrd, Douglas, and Roosevelt, Jr. 


Resolution of the General Assembly of 
North Caroliaa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


I OF NORTH CAROLINA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


to ot; JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
Of a jos MY remarks, I include the text 
the int resolution recently adopted by 
as gerte Assembly of North Carolina, 
Lure died to me by the Honorable Thad 
Caroling “etary of state for North 
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The joint resolution follows: 

Joint resolution petitioning the President 
and the Congress of the United States not 
to adopt tariff policies destructive of the 
domestic textile industry by failure to rec- 
ognize difference in cost of manufacture by 
foreign industry compared with American 
industry 
Whereas the present conditions of un- 

certainty in world affairs demand that in the 

interest of self-preservation our Nation main- 
tain all of its potential capacity; and 

Whereas the low living standards of cer- 
tain foreign countries provide textile manu- 
facturers in those countries with an unfair 
advantage which may be destructive of that 
part of this Nation's industrial capacity now 
made up of textile industries unless there is 
a tariff structure which acts to offset this 
unfair advantage; and 

Whereas more than one-fourth of the Na- 
tion's spindles are operated in North Caro- 
lina to process 28 percent of the Nation’s 
cotton consumption; and 

Whereas, of the 450,000 industrial workers 
in the State, more than one-half, or 228,000, 
find employment in textile plants, the in- 
dustry’s annual wage bill in North Caro- 
lina ranging between $550 million and §600 
million; and 

Whereas the welfare of such Industrial 
workers and their families would be adverse- 
ly affected if tariffs on textile goods should 
be further reduced; and 

Whereas, in the interest of protecting the 
Nation's total industrial capacity, North 
Carolina's textile industry should not be 
weakened or forced to lower its manufactur- 
ing potential; and 

Whereas the lower tariffs on textiles be- 
come, the easier it is for foreign countries to 
ship their products to this country and with 
each Increase in the textile production of 
foreign countries a part of the American in- 
dustry's foreign market is destroyed: Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved by the house Of representatives, 
the senate concurring— 

Section 1, That in the administration of 
tariff policy and in the enactment of legisla- 
tion relating thereto, procedures be estab- 
lished which will provide protection for the 
American textile industry. 

Sec. 2. Be it further resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the two Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and to each 
of the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from North Carolina. 

Src. 3. That this resolution shall be in 
force from and after its ratification. 

In the general assembly read three times 
and ratified, this the 2d day of March 1955. 

L. E. BARNHARDT, 
President of the Senate. 
Larry I. Moors, Jr., 
e oj the House of Represent- 
ves. 


Imports of Residual Fuel Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to include 
for the information of my colleagues a 
resolution recently approved by the 
West Virginia State Legislature dealing 
with our proposed new and enlarged 
trade program, 
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The unrestricted imports of residual 
fuel oil has so raided our coal markets 
that the economy of our State is in a 
very sad plight. Approval of H. R. 1, 
now before the Congress will complete 
the devastation of our once stable econ- 
omy. 

The resolution follows: 

House Resolution 25 


Memoralizing Congress to protect the coal 
industry and the economic status of the 
employees therein by restricting the im- 
portation of foreign residual oll 
Whereas the importation of foreign residual 

oil has stifled the market for the sale of coal; 

and 

Wherens the curtailment of the sale of 
coal, resulting directly from the unrestricted 
importation of foreign residual oil, has, and 
is reducing the living standards of the peo- 
ple of the State of West Virginia and is re- 
sulting in untold hardships and needless un- 
employment to the coal miners in the State 
of West Virginia; and 

Whereas this tmportation of foreign resid- 
ual oll has resulted in a tremendous loss 
of State revenues to the extent that the 
State government has been hampered in pro- 
viding essential services to the people cf 
West Virginia; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates, That 
the Members of West Virginia serving in 
Congress exert thelr best efforts in opposing 
the importation of foreign residual oil into 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house ot 
delegates forward attested copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Members of Congress now 
serving from West Virginia. 

I, C. A. Blankenship, clerk of the house 
of delegates, hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the said house of delegates 
on the 7th day of March 1955. 

Given under my hand this the 8th day of 
March 1955. 

C. A. BLANKENSHIP, 
Cierk, House of Delegates. 


Foreign Traders Association of Phila- 
delphia Favors Deepening of Delaware 
River Channel and Opposes Recom- 
mendation That Local Interests Con- 
tribute to the Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is widespread interest in the deep- 
ening of the Delaware River as an inter- 
national highway for commerce. How- 
ever, the opposition to the recommenda- 
tion that local interests contribute to the 
cost of deepening the channel is equally 
great. 

As part of my remarks I herewith in- 
clude a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Foreign Traders Association of 
Philadelphia, Inc. This resolution was 
adopted unanimously by its members at 
a meeting held on February 28. The as- 
sociation now has 434 members who are 
actively engaged in international com- 
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merce and, therefore, are vitally con- 
cerned with the adequacy of shipping. 
The resolution to which I have referred 
reads as follows: 

In consideration of the importance of the 
Delaware River as a vital factor in the 
national security and mainenance of a 
strong economy, the Foreign Traders Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Inc. hereby puts itself 
on record as opposing the recommendation 
that local interests contribute to the con- 
struction and recommended improvements 
of the channel in the Delaware River between 
the Philadelphia Naval Base and Newbold 
Island. 


Brownell Alibis Grain Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am di- 
recting the attention of our colleagues to 
the following article by Drew Pearson 
which appeared in his column The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 10, 1955: 


THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounD—Brown- 
ELL ALIIS GRAIN SCANDAL 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Attorney General Brownell went out of his 
way at a press conference last week to try 
to alibi the dismissal of five Galveston grain 
scandal indictments just before they were to 
go to trial and shortly after Governor Shiv- 
ers, of Texas, bad lunched with President 
Eisenhower. 

Brownell even brought his chief of the 
criminal division, Warren Olney, a competent 
public servant who did a good job as counsel 
of the California Crime Commission, to the 
conference. Together they claimed they were 
short of evidence and that one Government 
witness had reversed himself. 

This did not, however, satisfy some of the 
Senators, most of them Republican, who in- 
vestigated the shocking Galveston grain 
scandal 2 years ago and who gathered enough 
evidence to indict several of the grain deal- 
ers plus E. H. Thornton, Sr., the father of 
Goy. Allan Shivers’ commissioner of high- 
ways who was Shivers’ roommate in college 
and manager of his reelection campaign last 
summer. 

“I would have thought it was a matter 
for the jury to decide,” commented Senator 
Ep THYE, Minnesota Republican. “The dis- 
missal just doesn't look good.“ 

Senator Mriron Younc, North Dakota Re- 
publican, also expressed dissatisfaction. 

“How can American wheat farmers expect 
to sell abroad in competition with Canada.“ 
he said, “when Canada maintains strict in- 
spection of its wheat exports while American 
wheat is sent to ports like Galveston where 
it’s mixed with hog feed and milo maize, then 
sent abroad as supposedly top-grade Amer- 
ican wheat? 

“The American farmer does not know his 
wheat Is being mixed with hog feed and he's 
the one in the long run who suffers.” 

SWISS REFUSE DELIVERY 

Senator Younga referred to the fact that 
two shiploads of the impure Galveston wheat 
had been sold to the Swiss who refused to 
take delivery. Several shiploads were also 
sent to the West German Republic, a country 
we are trying to keep friendly to the West. 
They, however, accepted the wheat and used 
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it even though later found to be “unfit for 
human consumption.” 

That's the kind of reputation our wheat 
is getting abroad,” Senator Young com- 
mented. 

He also referred to the fact that the Bunge 
Corp., an Argentine firm, made it a regular 
practice to ship its wheat to Galveston where 
it had a friendly arrangement with the Gal- 
veston City grain elevators, of which E. H. 
Thornton was manager, to mix its poor wheat 
with good-grade United States Government 
wheat right under the eyes of the United 
States inspector, 

Thornton brazenly admitted to investigat- 
ing Senators that he gave orders to slug the 
ships as much as possible, that is, mix off- 
grade wheat with the good. He told how 
ships selected to be slugged were loaded 
at night when it was difficult for the inspector 
and the sampler to see what was happening. 

“It's 100 feet from one hatch to another,” 
Thornton testified. “He has to walk that 
100 feet, and these ships we might have 
selected to slug would start at night, and he 
can't walk from one hatch to another in 10 
minutes. He went on to explain that the 
sampler had to climb up and down hatches. 


THE AMAZING BROWNELL 


The most amazing thing about Attorney 
General Brownell’s allbi for dismissing these 
indictments was that the Senate Agricultural 
Subcommittee had already developed all the 
evidence a prosecuting attorney would ap- 
pear to need to take the case to court. 

In page after page of the Senate hearings 
are frank statements of graft and wrong- 
doing—how the damaged Canadian wheat 
was imported through Duluth at less than 
regular duty because it was supposed to be 
hog feed, how it was carefully shipped to the 
friendly and cooperative Galveston docks, 
how it was mixed with good Government 
wheat and how the Bunge Corp. then col- 
lected subsidy payments from Uncle Sam. 
It's all spelled out in the Senate hearings. - 

Furthermore, though the Justice Depart- 
ment alibled that there was no evidence any 
Galveston dock officials profited from the 
transaction, this is directly contrary to the 
facts. 

At Galveston, bribes were paid to D. J. 
Sweeney, assistant superintendent of Eleva- 
tor B, totaling $5,500 during the same 3 
years that the Canadian hog feed was se- 
cretly mixed and loaded. The bribes were 
paid by S. P. Perich, vice president of the 
Stone Forwarding Co., which handled all 
shipments for the Bunge Corp. 


BRIBERY IS COMMON 


Senator Youna unearthed the fact that 
bribery—called Christmas presents“ —was 
a common custom in loading grain. 

“You wouldn't call $5,500 a bribe?” asked 
the incredulous Senator Youna of Mr. Perich. 

“No, sir,” replied Perich, “not compared to 
what we paid our other employees.“ 

“But he was an employee in a public ware- 
house,“ remonstrated Youna. 

“He was harbor master, employed by Gal- 
veston wharves,” Perich admitted. 

“But they are a public institution, aren't 
they?” 

“I guess so.” 

“When you pay a public official $1,000 or 
$2,000, you think it’s not bribery?” pursued 
Senator Youns. 

“I don't think to give a man a Christmas 
present is bribery.” 

“I would say it’s bribery, pure and simple,” 
concluded the Senator. 

However, the Justice Department appar- 
ently agreed with Perich, not with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, They dismissed the 
indictments. 

In Houston, however, they did not dismiss. 
There, the same agents for the Bunge Corp. 
bribed William Fellrath, superintendent of 
the Houston public elevator, a total of $15,- 
299. In this case, the Justice Department 
went to trial and secured convictions, 
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Democratic Support for Ike a Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of political capital has been claimed 
by both parties regarding support or 
nonsupport of President Eisenhower and 
his program. The following article 
recently appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times in which columnist Holmes Alex- 
ander details his belief that congres- 
sional support of President Eisenhower 
by the Democratic Party, as distin- 
guished from members of one wing of 
the party, and, of course, millions of 
individual Democrats not in Congress, is 
a myth: 

Democratic Support ror IRE SEEMS ILLUSORY 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

President Eisenhower's vocabulary as an 
old soldier is coming in handy again—espe- 
cially the big, big D. He finds it most ex- 
pressive in discussing double-dealing Demo- 
crats. 

One White House visitor describes the 
President's peeve over the Democratic $20 
kickback tax as a trigger which has set off a 
long-delayed chain reaction, 

Today when Mr. Eisenhower mentions the 
rabble-rousing tax tease, authored by his 
beloved friend, Speaker RAYBURN, the sub- 
ject leads to deep-buried resentment on other 
matters. 

One of these is the Democratic Party line 
concerning the proposed cutback in mili- 
tary personnel. Standard criticism by Demo- 
crats is that the President is risking his 
country’s life in order to save money. 

This charge Is a flagrant slur upon some- 
thing Dwight Eisenhower holds dear—his 
love of country, as well as upon the only 
capacity in which he ever claims expert 
knowledge—his military judgment. 

Another smoldering resentment now near- 
ing its blow-up temperature has to do with 
the sneer campaign against the Dixon-Yates 
agreement. This contract with a group of 
private companies to produce electricity for 
the Atomic Energy Commission has been 
debated and examined in Congress, by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, by 
numerous public and private fiscal groups- 

Every examination without exception has 
ended in a clean bill of health. But the 
contract is admittedly and necessarily com- 
plicated. The average citizen cannot follow 
it despite many open-forum discussions by 
AEC officials and by Messrs. Dixon and Yates 
themselves. 

Democratic mischlefmakers continue to 
exploit this confusion. They insinuate 
against President Eisenhower's personal 
honesty in the matter. Ike is burned up. 

The old infantryman’s sulfurous anger 
is not without some political reaction that 
is Just becoming discernible. 

It is a reaction which seems to be moving 
the President from the periphery toward thë 
center of his own party. One GOP leader 
who has perceived this shift is Senator 
SryLes Brioces, chairman of the GOP policy 
committee, 

For the first time since the death of Sen- 
ator Taft, Mr. Eisenhower is in a position 
where he must turn to the Old Guard Re- 
publicans for support of his program. 

This is conspicuously true on the Armed 
Forces cutback proposal with its touch upon 
Ike's emotions as well as his self-respect 85 
a professional soldier. 

Without votes of confidence from Old 
Guard Senators, and specifically without 
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the active aid of Senator Bumars in the 
Policy committee and elsewhere, the Presi- 
dent’s military bill will be trampled down by 
Democrats claiming to save the country. 

It hasn't been—and can't be—explained 

how they expect to do so with an additional 
.000 men under arms against an esti- 
Mated 60 million Russo-Chinese Reds. Only 
H-bomb supremacy can win or prevent 
World war III. 
One of the day's persistent fallacies is the 
that President Eisenhower's program 
Owes its life to Democratic support. Actu- 
Ally, Democrats in Congress vote for Ike 
When he offers Democratic measures and 
against him when he offers Republican 
measures. 

It's as simple as that if you're watching it 
happen. But the claim that Ike's middle- 
Toad program has been mainly supported by 
Democrats can also be statistically disproved. 

Last year the Citizens for Eisenhower, a 
Multipartisan outfit, surveyed the 83d Con- 
ress for Ike backers. Taking the Senate 
“nd House committee chairmen and the 
ranking minority members, the citizens 
Made an Eisenhower who's who. It con- 

percentages of Presidential support in 
the last Congress. Here are some pertinent 
Samples: 

On the Agriculture Committees, Republi- 
Cans Arcen (94 percent) and Horx (87 per- 
cent) outshone Democrats ELLENDER (40 per- 
cent) and Coorey (41 percent). On the 
Armed Services Committees, Republicans 

‘TONSTALL (94 percent) and SHORT (48 per- 
Cent) gave Ike better support than Demo- 
“Tats Russi (20 percent) and Vinson (43 
Percent). 

On the money-raising committees, Repub- 
licans Mink crx (94 percent) and Reep (71 
Percent) succeeded in helping Ike over the 
Opposition of Democrats Bran (45 percent) 
and Cooper (51 percent). 

Even Senator McCarry (45 percent) was a 

tter Ike backer than his opposite number, 

nator McCLeLLan (21 percent). 

And Senator Baars, GOP policy chair- 
Man, was an 85-percent Ike backer, while 

nator Harpen, holding the same post in 
the other party, was a 60-percent Ike backer. 

It may be news, even to Mr. Eisenhower, 

t his own party is much closer to the 

die road than the Democrats. And cer- 

tainty it's good news now that the President 
feds to know where his friends are. 


The American-Flag Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


to t: PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
revise and extend my remarks in the 
Hate RD, I herewith include a letter I 
chat received from the national mer- 
ies nt marine committee of the national 
ie urity commission, the American 
Sion, and an editorial regarding the 
erlcan-flag merchant marine: 
Narr THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Yon. peo MERCHANT MARINE COMMITTEE, 
ELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
R Mr. Price; The American Legion, as 
may know, has actively lent its support 
y yearrs to a strong American-flag 
We t marine. In line with this policy 
rener red the Butler-Tollefson Cargo Pref- 
Act to the limit of our ability. There- 
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fore, we consider that it is appropriate to 
call your attention to the attached editorial 
from the New York Journal-American which 
describes a current and serious attack on our 
merchant marine from a foreign source. 

In commending the Congress of the United 
States for putting the 60-50 act on our 
statute books we wish to restate our opinion 
that the act is important to our Nation's se- 
curity and a keystone of a strong American 
merchant marine policy. 

Sincerely, 
Henry Parke, 
Chairman. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
February 4, 1955] 
PROPAGANDA 


Since 1936 this country has paid subsidies 
to American shipping interests in order to 
have an American merchant marine to carry 
a fair portion of our maritime commerce 
and to serve as an auxiliary to the Armed 
Forces in time of war. 

In World War I, we had to spend billions 
of dollars to build ships. Then the costly 
process had to be repeated in World War II 
because of our own negligence. Experience 
has plainly demonstrated that the ship- 
subsidy plan is both cheaper and safer. 

Now, it appears, Great Britain has a 
scheme to divert American subsidies to the 
support of the British merchant marine, 
which competes with ours. 

Under the foreign-aid program, Congress 
requires that part of the goods we give 
away be carried overseas in American ves- 
sels. Our Government, of course, pays the 
cargo charges as well as the cost of the 
goods. And lately the Government has been 
giving away $700 million worth of farm 
products as a means of reducing $7 billion 
worth of surpluses accumulated through the 
agricultural price-subsidy plan. 

We read, however, in the London Sunday 
Despatch that the British Government is 
refusing large quantities of these free goods 
because the United States has laid it down 
that half the goods must be moved in United 
States ships. 

“The United States Government has been 
told,” the report continues, “that unless the 
rule is altered, the United States economic- 
aid plan is in danger of breaking down.” 

Perhaps, in the circumstances indicated, 
the sensible course would be to let the aid 
plan break down and save our money. We 
certainly cannot afford to let our merchant 
marine be broken down by subsidized for- 
eign competition—much less ourselves pay 
part of the foreign subsidy. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the national independence day cele- 
brated by the Slovak people throughout 
the world. For 10 years their traditions 
and ideals, firmly dedicated to a heritage 
very like our own, have been kept alive 
beneath the cruel oppression of Soviet 
occupation. Let us joint in acknowl- 
edging their brave resistance. Let us 
send them words of hope and cheer, 
And let us reaffirm our high resolve to 
help them win freedom and independ- 
ence once again, 
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International Air Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
problems confronting our United States 
fiag international air carriers become 
more complex day by day. We who are 
fortunate enough to be members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee have historically concerned our- 
selves with keeping our international 
carriers in a fairly competitive position. 

Apparently there is now great concern 
over our route to the Orient trade cen- 
ters out of Seattle. 

Apparently, also, there has developed 
a great controversy over whether North- 
west Airlines should enjoy an exclusive 
operation to Japan and beyond via the 
Great Circle route or whether, in the in- 
terest of free enterprise, Pan American 
World Airways should not be allowed to 
compete with Northwest over this in- 
creasingly important route. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include an 
editorial from the Chicago Daily News 
of February 22, 1955, covering this vital 
issue: 

MUDDLED MLINE PICTURE 

When the railroads were built, their routes 
were fixed and the tracks laid, and that was 
that. It is not so with the alr carriers. 
Competition between the great airline sys- 
tems for routes and markets is intense. The 
taxpayers have a considerable stake in this 
contest, because of the subsidies paid to 
the airlines in consideration of the fact that 
they may become overnight an arm of our 
national defense. 

President Eisenhower himself intervened 
recently in one of these disputes that car- 
ried some special interest to Chicago. After 
first ruling otherwise, he ordered that North- 
west Airlines be permitted to continue flying 
a Seattle-to-Hawali route, although Hawaii 
is served by United and by Pan American 
World Airways. 

In his explanation, Mr. Eisenhower said 
his intention had been to reduce subsidy 
payments by assigning the route to the 
carrier requiring the least aid. He found, 
however, that it was expected that both 
Pacific runs would be able to operate with- 
out subsidy within 2 years. 

Since Northwest and United enter Chi- 
cago, the decision means that the present 
services to Honolulu from this city will con- 
tinue. The President said he desired to 
give both Pan American and Northwest 
“equal opportunity to demonstrate their 
capacity to develop adequate traffic to op- 
erate without subsidy.” 

That sounds fair enough. But, curlously, 
the same reasoning does not seem to be 
applied to Pan American's request to be al- 
lowed to operate the great circle route be- 
tween the west coast and the Orient. This 
is the north to the Orient route that General 
Lindbergh surveyed in 1931, but which could 
not be used until after the war because the 
Japanese were unwilling to permit Amcrican 
craft over their cities. 

Pan American is confined to the mid- 
Pacific route, stopping at Hawali, Wake, and 
Guam. This adds 1,847 miles to the flight 
from Chicago to the Orient, which is the 
direct destination of 80 percent of Pan Am's 
passengers, It also costs the Government 
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an extra million a year for GI mail allo- 
cated to Pan American to take this circuit- 
cus route. 

Northwest and Canadian Pacific fly the 
shorter great circle route; a Japanese and 
a Scandinavian line are preparing to do the 
same, It seems strange that the pioneer 
Pacific carrier should be handicapped in 
violation of the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity laid down in the Seattle-Hawall case, 


Importance of Small Mines in Supplying 
Critical Metals for National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO j 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, further 
in support of the contention of many 
Senators that the continued operation of 
small mines is vital to our defense and 
our economy, I have before me an article 
published in the March 3, 1955, issue of 
the Idaho Voter, which is a reprint of an 
article written by Betty Butler and pub- 
lished in the Sunday magazine section 
of the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Re- 
view of recent date. The article is en- 
titled “Idaho Cobalt Mine Gives United 
States Assurance of Critical Metal.” I 
think it is deserving of the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate. All too 
often we forget the importance of the 
mining industry in our national defense 
program. A great deal has been said 
about our dependence on other countries 
for strategic metals. In view of those 
statements it is interesting to note that 
a small town, population 800, in my State 
of Idaho, 40 miles from the highway, and 
107 miles from the nearest railroad, is 
the leading and very nearly the only hope 
the United States has of ever becoming 
self-sufficient in the production of cobalt. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
wes ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IDAHO COBALT Mine Gives UNITED STATES As- 
SURANCE OF CRITICAL METAL— BLACKBIRD 
Move Has LONG AND EVENTFUL HISTORY 
PRIOR To ITS PRESENT IMPORTANT PLACE IN 
MAKING NATION SELF-SUFFICIENT IN ETRA- 
Tecic REQUIREMENTS 
(Enrror's Nore.—The following is a con- 

densation of an article by Betty Butler, from 

the Sundry magazine section of the Spokane 

Spokesman-Review.) 

The leading, and very nearly the only, hope 
the United States possesses of ever becoming 
eclf{-suflicient in 1 of the world's most 
strategice metals Mes in a little community 
of about 800 persons, 107 miles from the 
nearest railroad and nearly 40 miles from a 
surfaced highway, in the rugged wilderness 
of the Salmon River Mountains in contral 
Idaho. 

The community, and the mine and mill 
which brought it into existence, aren't even 
cn many road maps of Idaho. But the 
name of the town—Cobnalt—tells the story 
of why it figures so largely in the plans of 
American scientists. industrialists and mili- 
tery planners. 
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Cobalt as a mineral has been known and 
used in limited amounts ever since the 
Egyptians colored their pottery with it cen- 
turies ago. But it was technological devel- 
opments of the 20th century that made the 
element necessary to an adequate defense 
program and in many phases of industrial 
progress. 

As an alloy, cobalt helps give jet engines 
the toughness to withstand the terrific heat 
developed in flight. The material made from 
tungsten carbide with cobalt as the binder 
is so hard it is referred to as a diamond 
substitute, used for high-speed cutting tools 
and mining drills. 

The Belgian Congo produces three-fourths 
of the world’s supply of cobalt, and Canada 
produces about 15 percent as a byproduct 
from a number of complex ores. Idaho's 
Blackbird mine near Cobalt, owned and 
operated by the Calera Mining Co., is the 
leading known source of cobalt in the 
United States. 

BLACKBIRD MINE OLD 

Though its national importance is new, 
the Blackbird is not a new mine. In its 
miles of tunnels and shafts lie 60 years of 
frustration, broken hopes, and tragedy. The 
mineral deposits of the district have been 
known since the days of Leesburg, where dis- 
covery of gold in 1866 brought the first 
permanent settlers into Lemhi County. Well 
over $16 million in gold was taken from 
Leesburg before it was left a crumbling ghost 
town, but the Blackbird, only a few miles 
away, yielded little in free gold and was 
bypassed in the placer-mining rush. 

The presence of cobalt was known to these 
early operators, but there was little demand 
for it then and it was considered a detri- 
ment to the smelting process. But in 1915 
Elwood Haynes, one of the founders of Amer- 
ica’s automobile industry, became interested 
in the mine as a source of cobalt for an alloy 
to be used in machining engine blocks. The 
Haynes Stellite Co. mined in the district 
between 1917 and 1920, milling about 4,000 
tons of ore, but milling difficulties and high 
silane Raha costs finally closed the opera- 

on, 

SIMS BUY MINE 


The Uncle Sam Mining Co., principally in- 
terested in producing copper and gold, had 
a try at the Blackbird in 1938. The company 
leased property from James G. and J. How- 
ard Sims of Salmon, who had picked up the 
claims at a tax sale, and erected a 75-ton 
flotation mill. (J. Howard Sims is presently 
Idaho State senator from Lemhi County.) 
But the 8,000-foot-high passes, deep canyons, 
and precipitous cliffs of the Salmon River 
mountains for the third time won the battle, 
and the Uncle Sam Co, gave up in defeat. 

In 1942 the United States Geological Sur- 
vey and the United States Bureau of Mines 
started Investigation of the district in a 
wartime search for strategic minerals. The 
Calera Mining Co., a subsidiary of Howe 
Sound Co. of New York, took an option on 
the Sims property in August 1943 and began 
underground exploratory work in 1048. Ex- 
tensive exploratory work since has revéaled 
a large deposit of cobalt, occurring in a 30- 
square-mile area, which is expected to yield 
cobalt and copper profitably for many years. 

Work on the flotation mill, which sprawls 
halfway up a steep ridge on the south side 
of Blackbird Creck, began in 1951, but was 
hardly well under way when the Govern- 
ment requested Calera to tncrease it from 
the planned 600-ton capacity to 1,000 tons. 
Cobalt was vitally needed in the defense 
buildup. 

MODERN MINING CAMP 

Now, with the milling process completed, 
one of the difficulties that doomed earlicr 
cobalt operations has been overcome—but 
the other still remains. Forty-seven miles 
of twisting, narrow. graveled mountain road 
acrors Morgan Creck Pass lie between the 
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Blackbird and the oiled highway (U. S. 93) 
north of Challis. 

Most supplies for the mine and mill and 
for the town of Cobalt are trucked in from 
Salmon, 42 miles away, over a l-way road 
hacked out of the mountainsides, full of 
chuck holes and rocks. 

But Cobalt people suffer little from isola- 
tion. The town’s 800 citizens, including 
about 200 families with 300 children, live 
in 55 privately built homes, 75 Government 
housing units, 25 houses and apartments 
for staff members, and 3 55-unit dormitories 
for single men. There is also a trailer camp 
and a hotel. 


What the Bill of Rights Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pride that I call to the at- 
tention of the House the fact that a 17- 
year-old girl from my home city of Rich- 
mond, Va., recently won first prize in a 
national essay contest on What the Bill 
of Rights Means to Me, sponsored by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. This fine high-school student, 
who has brought such honor to our city 
and State, is Miss Ann Turner. Her 
essay, judged the best from over 10,000 
submitted by high-school students from 
all over the United States, was translated 
into 30 languages for international 
broadcasts, and the Voice of America 
beamed a recording of her voice, reading 
her own essay, all over the world on 6 
English language programs. I think her 
inspiring words will grace the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I com- 
mend the attention of the Members of 
the House to her fine essay, which I here 
present: 

Wat THE PH or Ricuts MEANS ro ME 

Iam the Bill of Rights. I represent Amer- 
ica. I dwell in her churches, her courts, 
her newspapers. I protect her people. Long 
ago my way was paved, my destiny estab- 
lished. I hold the rights of all Americans. 
I am their watchword, their beliefs, their 
stronghold. So long as I may ring the words 
of freedom, I am the basis of their lives, 
and in me rests the law of a Nation. 

A gray, towering spire juts Into the eky. 
Chimes ring through the dusk. From all 
Walks of life come peoples to this sanctuary. 
Thercin dwells their God. Hymns fill the 
world as their volces echo the truths of 
peace—volces of youth, of the aged, voices of 
Amorica. I protect them In this sanctuary. 
Through me they may choose their religion 
worship as they please. They may join their 
fellowman in prayer, and I pray with them, 
for I am the soul of America. 

Before the hushed courtroom sits the 
judge, the jury. It is their job to decido the 
fate ofa man. Their wisdom and judgment 
will determine his gullt or innocence. Once 
& man was not given this chance. Once he 
was thrust into the dark cells of injustice. 
No one would hear his plen; no one would 
believe in him. He became an outcast of 
humanity. To a man such as this I have 
brought justice. I have given him the right 
of trial by jury. He may stand before the 
world and be heard. He will be judged in 
all fairness, guilty or not, and I witl stand 
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Anes i gment, for I am the justice of 


rs On the street corners, in newspaper stands, 
n doorsteps, lies the truth of a nation, Gi- 
Satis presses work continually to publish 
he word of the people. There is no one who 
may say what is to be printed and what 
not to be. No one may buy the opinion 
America, may bargain with her integrity. 
ly, thin lines of clear black type bring 
every section of this country the news of 
© world, unbiased. I am a part of every 
Published article and protector of the peo- 
Ple’s interests. I am their thoughts, for I 
&m the truth of America. 
A friend stops his neighbor on the street. 
Uncensored conversation follows. It may 
of & discussion of politics, of government, 
5 religion. They talk freely, unafraid of 
udden arrest. In many countries of the 
World a man’s speech is not his own. He 
1 y not say what he pleases. He may be 
Hcriminated for even the slightest word 
net his government. Consequently he 
ves in constant fear. His words are locked 
then barred doors and whispered only in 
© most secluded of places. This is not so 
of Our land. I give to each man his right 
8 of speech, for I am the voice of 
ca, 

In courts, in churches, in the mouths and 
Minds of America I dwell. My job is the 
Protection of her people. I am their beliefs, 
8 freedom, their future, for I am the 

U of Rights. 
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Value of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


à a. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in an 
Ae he delivered to members of the 
24 bama Press Association at their an- 
Jon convention in Huntsville, Ala., 
anuary 20-22, 1955, Prof. C. E. Bounds, 
ead of the department of journalism of 
© University of Alabama, pointed out 
the relationship of formal education to 
Ù € earning power of an individual in the 
Nited States today. 
1 75 when we are considering Federal 
th for schoolhouse construction, I think 
© contents of Professor Bounds’ speech 
especially significant. 
Portion of his speech follows: 
er Ou've heard other speakers on this pro- 
ite r Speak of the future for this State; of 
attain o ces and of its recent industrial 
Noped and future potential. This 
Breat -for growth of Alabama depends in 
local measure on the high quality of our 


© of intelligence of our supply of work- 
expan de the personnel in this industrial 
Which en on the good standard of living 
qual Alabama can offer its people, on the 
tutio y Of its schools and educational insti- 
Boog ns, on all the factors which go to insure 
citizenship, 
d to offer you editors one course of 
About you can follow which will help bring 
this brighter and happier Alabama. 
PPose I would be a traitor to my two 
diane S newspapering and teaching—if 
the categorically state that I believe 
a pun Partnership of public information 
Torce to lic education is the greatest single 
State, bring about a better future for this 
From the very beginning of public 


and S f 
degre tate government, and on the high 
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education in this country, good citizenship 
has been its primary aim. As one result of 
good instruction in his schools, the young 
citizen is expected to make informed judg- 
ments and decisions on the countless ques- 
tions—political, social, economic—later to 
confront him, but he must make these deci- 
sions and temper his judgment in the 
realistic light of the current events and 
situations which make the day's news. And 
he must gain his knowledge of the news 
from his newspaper, and thus the news- 
paper and public education are hand-in- 
glove partners in forming the pattern of 
thinking which affects our lives and which 
will determine our future. 

We know, from all economic studies and 
reports, that higher levels of education 
always lead to higher standards of living and 
greater demands for consumer goods. We 
know that industry expands in areas where 
an intelligent supply of labor is available. 
That means higher per-capita retail sales— 
which means more retail and national ad- 
vertising. We know, furthermore, that 
higher educational levels mean a greater 
demand for current information—which 
means greater circulation for newspapers. 
So its money in the cash register for news- 
paper publishers to have a good public 
school system in their community, and a 
high level of educational attainment and 
school completion, 

Let me show you exactly what it means 
in hard money to you and to your com- 
munity when we measure income in com- 
parison with schooling, Just last month, 
December 10, to be exact, the Department of 
Commerce issued a study of the earning 
records of three classes of average Ameri- 
cans—those who had a grade school educa- 
tion, but no high schooling; those who 
stopped their education at the high school 
level, and those who had a college-level 
education. The difference in average earn- 
ings over the 45 years between ages 20 and 
65 is amazing. 

The fellow who quits in grade school or 
immediately thereafter earns less than 
$1,800 a year average. The high-school 
graduate doubles this—to $3,600 per year 
average. The college graduate skyrockets— 
his average is $6,000. Project these figures 
to make total earnings and you get the 
picture of What higher educational levels in 
your community can mean to the economy 
of your community—and to the financial 
success of your own newspaper. The grade 
schooler has a potential earning power of 
about $80,000 for 45 years of work; the high 
schooler earns $165,000; the college graduate 
earns $268,000. 

You can see that it’s money in your 
pocket to have better education in Ala- 
bama, yet more than 50 percent of all Ala- 
bama children who start the first grade drop 
out of school before they complete the eighth 
grade. This year in Alabama we have ap- 
proximately 450,000 kids in the first 6 grades, 
about 185,000 in the junior-high level, and 
only about 75,000 in our high schools. Our 
college enrollment for the entire State Is 
less than 35,000 and, tragically enough, we 
spend 14 times as much per capita in the 
State liquor stores than we pay per capita 
for higher education. 

Put it this way: If you and your news- 
papers, by forcing local authorities to en- 
force the State compulsory school-attend- 
ance laws, by editorially forcing parents to 
the realization that their kids should go to 
school, by instilling In your community the 
appreciation of the advantages of a better 
education, by being the leader in any pro- 
gram to build more and better schools—if 
by these and any other means you can boost 
the educational level of attainment in your 
communities by as much as a couple of years 
additional on the average, you'll come close 
to doubling the potential per capita income 
of your community 10 years from now; and 
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if you do that, you'll sell more newspapers, 
you'll sell more advertising, you'll sell more 
printing, and you'll make more money. As 
a dividend to the money, however, you'll 
gain the satisfaction and the pride of know- 
ing you've made a genuine contribution to 
the future of your town and your State, and 
you can't measure that in terms of dollars 
and cents. You'll know you've lived up to 
the highest demands of a noble profession; 
you've given leadership to your public; you've 
helped make a better future for your fellow- 
man, 


God Bless America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember of last year, I had the oppor- 
tunity of attending a veterans’ day serv- 
ice at the Jasper, Ala., First Church of 
the Nazarene. At that time, I heard 
Rev. Paul J. Stewart, pastor of the 
church deliver a message on God Bless 
America, which I thought contained 
some fundamental truths for our times, 
I commend the reading of it to the Mem- 
bers of the House. Reverend Stewart's 
message follows: 

Gop BLESS AMERICA 
(By Rey. Paul J. Stewart) 


“God Bless America” was one of the most 
popular slogans, mottoes and songs of the 
Second World War. It swung in our 
churches, towered from our skyscrapers, 
decked our college chapels, and adorned our 
senate houses. It was stamped on emblems 
and woven into banners, it swept the high- 
ways on automobile windshields, soared 
through the trackless blue on airline trans- 
ports and plied the seven seas with our 
merchant marines, “God Bless America,” 
was the most popular song, the most popular 
slogan, and the most popular prayer of the 
war. 

APPLICABLE TODAY 

Today we must pray “God Bless America” 
to win the peace as much, or more, than we 
prayed “God Bless America,” to win the war. 
Even though we won the war, if we lose 
the peace, we will be of most men the most 
miserable. 

It is an indelible and undeniable fact that 
God has blessed America. The God of eter- 
nity, the God of history, the God of infinity 
holds the destiny of nations in the palm of 
his hand. The intelligent and benevolent 
providence of God is clearly and plainly re- 
vealed and manifested in that He reserved 
and preserved a magnificent continent of 
immeasureable and inexhaustible resources 
down across the ages until He had a prepared 
people to possess and populate it. 

While Homer sang, Hannibal fought; Rome 
rose and fell; the mighty Mississippi rolled 
majestically toward the Gulf of Mexico un- 
seen by civilized and Christianized man. 
The great Rocky Mountains towered to the 
sky unknown and unsung. The broad acres 
of the western prairies were uncultivated and 
unharvested. 

ALABAMA’S COTTONFIELDS 


The cottonfields of Alabama, the wheat- 
fields of Kansas, the gold mines of Colorado, 
the coalfields of Pennsylvania, and the oil 
wells of Texas were undiscovered and un- 
utilized. This vast, unlimited reservoir of 
resources was the sole possession of a few 
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Preparations for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 

delivered by Robert B. Anderson, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., on thé occasion of the 
h th or golden anniversary of the Okla- 
oma City Rotary Club. It is an ad- 
that is worthy of careful attention, 

e it spells out our defense needs and 
dur policy for keeping America in readi- 
to combat Communist aggression. 


There being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
I am happy and, indeed, proud to be with 
as you celebrate Rotary International's 
folden anniversary. You have a great deal 
1 Celebrate. In 50 years you have grown 
meager beginnings to a membership 
Of 402,000 in 8,500.clubs the world over. You 
t some of the most illustrious persons 
living among your number—kings and 
tis tesmen, scientists and industrialists, ar- 
ts and explorers, bankers and educators, 
®*gticulturalists and oilmen, our neighbor, 
the man across town. 

tn dur presence in 89 countries throughout 
world is a living testament to the unity 
the human brotherhood and the essential 
h ness of human beings everywhere. The 
we standard of ethics which 1s traditional 
ante Rotary and Rotarians is a shining ex- 
Mple of what can be done when men are 
el us about extending their religious prin- 
Dles into their business affairs. You have 
p ne a great deal to make the world a better 
made to lve in these past 50 years and you 
ps look forward during the next half 
deal ar to tho opportunity ot doing a great 
Wha. More, for the world needs Rotary and 
tio t it represents—the gentle civilizing ac- 
nof moral goodness at the level of busi- 
stra and politics and the continuing demon- 
tion that there are everywhere forces 
th tend to draw men together, uniting 
lene in brotherhood and fellowship regard- 
Bo 1 language or color or nation or creed. 
Say to you, in the fullness of my heart, 
peoderatulations on 50 wonderful years of 
ang and achievement. May you prosper 
or 1 row in the service of our country and 

ll mankind.” 
ot the oe of your 50 years has covered one 
history. 10k momentous periods in human 
It has been a period which recorded 
Worig 4 the most profound changes in our 
20 longer: in America’s position in it. It is 
the er the comfortable secure old world of 
World urn dawning—the gay splendid 
Of the Edwardians, the confident 
— Edison and Carnegie, of Theodore 
it and the elder Morgan. It is a 
mature world, and we may hope, a 
One. In many ways it is a better 
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But most importantly to Americans, it 18 
a world in which our Nation has succeeded 
to a central role in international affairs. We 
are affected, closely or remotely, by almost 
every significant event which occurs any- 
where in the earth. The “annihilation of 
distance” as Toynbee expresses it, has 
sharply narrowed the wide spaces which 
once separated us from the rest of the world. 
The monopoly of power once held by West- 
ern Europe has been destroyed, and with it 
many of the relationships which meant po- 
litical stability to the world's people. 

A billion people have been added to the 
earth in the past 50 years, and perhaps twice 
that number may be added in the next 50. 
An advanced technology, available both to 
the evil and to the good, makes it very 
nearly possible for man to destroy the cul- 
ture which he has so laboriously extracted 
from 15,000 years of experience. And 
through all these massive changes and up- 
heavals in human affairs there runs the sinis- 
ter counterpoint of the Communist philos- 
ophy and program—a missionary secular doc- 
trine, dedicated to our destruction, 

As a result, we in America find ourselves 
intimately concerned not merely with the 
physical and military defense of our ter- 
ritory, but also with the defense of the po- 
litical, economic, and social institutions 
which are the very stuff of our democracy, 
The menace is about as near to being total 
as we have ever seen. It is physical, it is 
moral. It is military, political, economic, 
and psychological. It is external and it is 
internal. It is immediate, and it is con- 
tinuous. 

The dilemma of our times lies in the fact 
that in order to preserve the essential ele- 
ments of our society, we must stand ready 
to meet a military threat, and we must do 
it in a way which will assure the survival 
of the values we have moved to defend. It 
is small consolation to us if our military ef- 
forts are so great as to bring down upon us 
some odious form or police state; yet unless 
our military preparations are reasonably ade- 
quate, nothing else we do may count for any- 
thing. 

Militarily, we must maintain a capability 
for several kinds of separate, but related ac- 
tion. We must maintain a powerful re- 
tallatory force, primarily to prevent the out- 
break of war, but capable of overwhelming 
an enemy should he strike. We must have 
an effective continental defense system. 

We must have flexible, mobile ground, sea, 
and air forces which can be used in a variety 
of situations and a variety of places in po- 
tential trouble spots in many parts of the 
world while free people are endangered by 
Communist aggression. We must maintain 
a powerful Reserve and an adequate produc- 
tion base capable of being mobilized rapid- 
ly to whatever degree may be required by 
the circumstances of any future emergency. 

In the nature of the case we have to main- 
tain these capabilities without the advantage 
of knowing precisely when, how, or in what 
measure they may be required, if at all. The 
time, place, and circumstances of physical 
aggression are largely matters of choice for 
the aggressor, not the peaceable nation. 
Since we are thus limited, it means that we 
must undertake the discharge of our respon- 
sibilities for defense within certain limits of 
what it is possible for our Nation to sustain 
on a continuing basis—politically, econom- 
ically, and above all morally. 


We cannot expect to run the mile as if 
it were a hundred-yard dash. What we are 
capable of devoting to our military effort 
on a sustaining basis is bound to be meas- 
urably less than what we might be capable 
of putting worth over a very few years of all- 
out effort as the price of Immediate physical 
survival. No nation, not even a dictatorship, 
can afford to keep itself fully mobilized all 
the time. 

What we are undertaking is a state of par- 
tial mobilization, adequate to give a reason- 
able assurance against the outbreak of both 
total and limited war, sufficiently advanced 
to enable us to proceed quickly to whatever 
mobilization level Is justified by the nature 
of the hostilities we may fall to prevent, and 
which in the long run will prove tolerable 
to the institutions of our democratic society. 

The nature of this responsibility for our 
defense is so pervasive and appears in pros- 
pect of such long duration, that it must be 
accepted by all of us as an elementary fact 
of our contemporary national life. It is an 
enterprise in which all of us have a part, 
and in which all bear a certain responsibility. 

The processes of war and national defense 
have ceased to be the concern solely of the 
small coterie which use to make and prose- 
cute foreign policy—the sovereigns, their 
diplomats, and thelr small professional 
Armed Forces, The past 150 years have wit- 
nessed an ever-growing preoccupation with 
the military means of war to the extent that 
in times of active hostilities there is scarcely 
a facet of national life that is not in some 
way affected, Even now, in a period of nom- 
inal peace, 13 percent of our gross national 
product and 7 percent of our labor force are 
allocated directly to purposes of national 
security. 

Within the past 5 years we have authorized 
the expenditure of over $220 billions by the 
Department of Defense—more than the total 
expenditures of our Federal Government 
from the of our Républic until 
1943. Last year the Armed Forces consumed 
500 million pounds of beef, 250 million 
pounds of flour, and purchased $1 billion in 


‘petroleum products. Throughout the length 


and breadth of America, our farms, ranches, 
mines, oil fields, forests, factories, and mills 
poured out thelr products in an enormous 
stream to build the strength we must have 
if we are to live unmolested in a troubled 
world. 

The roots of our military might are thus 
deeply imbedded in our national life, and 
because this is so, we cannot limit our con- 
cern with things military merely to the 
end results of the productive process. 

We are concerned that there be adequate 
funds available for national defense; yet 
we are also concerned with the long-term 
effect of heayy taxation and expenditures 
upon your capacity to undertake new busi- 
ness ventures, your ability to replace and 
expand your capital assets, the ultimate 
value of your pension plans and life-in- 
surance benefits, the soundness and solvency 
of your banks and savings companies. 

We want to have powerful and effective 
standing forces; supplemented by trained 
and readily available reserves; yet we can- 
not ignore their profound implications for 
the lives of your sons and daughters, broth- 
ers and sisters. We need great quantities of 
weapons and equipment, constantly to be 
replaced by newer and more effective mod- 
els. Yet every substantial change of pace 
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in our procurement programs means the 
hiring and firing of men, the opening and 
closing of plants, the quickening or slack- 
ening of business in the affected commu- 
nities. These are but a few, but they are 
typical of the manifold considerations which 
are constantly before those who bear respon- 
sibility for the direction of our defense effort. 

Thus it is that we endeavor to avoid a 
policy of feast or famine in the develop- 
ment of military strength and seek instead 
a more nearly stabilized problem of ever- 
increasing strength that we can and will 
maintain for an unknowable period of time. 

Let me assure you that the decisions which 
are made, and the programs which are 
adopted to acarry out those decisions, re- 
flect the full consideration of all these fac- 
tors by some of the wisest and most dedi- 
cated people I know, military and civilian, 
And in all America, there is no man whose 
experience in these matters is greater; whose 
judgment is sounder, whose solicitude for 
the people's welfare is more abiding, than 
the magnificent soldier-statesman-patriot 
whose leadership it is our great good for- 
tune to enjoy in these uncertain days— 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Of great importance Is the endless march 
of technology which renders obsolescent the 
best weapons of a few years before. It is 
this fact, more than any other, which warns 
us against procurement programs which 
overcommit us to the weapons of a par- 
ticular vintage. i 

The desperate race for weapons superi- 
ority goes on, and sometimes the issue of 
victory or defeat is decided by the narrowest 
of margins. One may well speculate upon 
what our own fortunes in the European 
theater might have been had the Germans 
gotten their V-weapons into action 6 months 
earlier than they did, or had they gotten the 
Focke-Wulfe jet fighter operationally inte- 
grated into the Luftwaffe before our air 
offensive smothered it by sheer weight of 
bombs and numbers, or had the snorkel sub- 
marine made its appearance in 1943 instead 
of 1945, 

No one need be reminded of the implica- 
tion of these events for our own day. The 
appalling consequences of losing the techno- 
logical race in even a single major weapons 
system cannot be overestimated, and they 
argue insistently for the closest kind of at- 
tention, not alone of a comparatively few 
scientists, engineers, factory executives, and 
military officers, but by all of us. 

For it is out of our great commonwealth 
of skills, knowledge, and understanding in 
our school, colleges, libraries, laboratories, 
and factories that all specific applications 
must be drawn. All of us have a stake in 
the vitality of that fund. All of us have a 
responsibility for increasing it, widening its 
scope, making it more readily accessible to 
those who would draw upon it and con- 
tribute to it. Our success, both in the arts of 
peace and the arts of war, will be directly 
proportional to the success with which we 
are able, through the educational system and 
process, to provide the most intimate and 
productive association between this fund of 
knowledge and those who seek it. 

Another area of responsibility in which 
many of our people are involved directly, is 
that of military service. 

The President and many others of our 
lenders have stressed the urgent necessity of 
having a program which would produce a 
large, well-trained, readily available reserve. 
Such a program should try to achieve at least 
five things. 

First, since both the active and the re- 
serve forces have their roots in the com- 
mon ground of the Nation's manpower pool, 
any Reserve plan must provide sufficient 
manpower to staff the active forces. 

Second, there was the requirement that 
we build a reserve force that will be effec- 
tive if and when mobilized. 
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Third, we should maintain reasonable sta- 
bility in such matters as induction age levels 
so as to minimize the difficulties of our 
young men in planning their lives and their 
service obligations. 

Fourth, we should provide a pool of mili- 
tarily eligible men so that the program would 
operate efficiently. 

Fifth, we should in some way insure a 
reasonable equity of service in the defense 
of our country, 

The national Reserve plan presently be- 
fore the Congress obtains, in my judgment, 
an effective reconciliation of these factors. 
It is designed to be practicable, flexible, and 
equitable, and will provide over the next few 
years a trained, vital, Ready Reserve of al- 
most 3 million men, and a Standby Reserve 
of 2 million more. Because as a democracy 
we depend heavily on citizen soldiers, it is 
essential that we have an awareness and un- 
derstanding of the Importance of this pro- 
gram to our Nation and particularly to those 
young men whose lives are so vitally con- 
cerned. 

This is true of every other aspect of our 
national defense effort. There is an insist- 
ent need for each of us to develop a con- 
tinuing awareness of his own position in 
the world, to see how his problems and ef- 
forts relate to those of his neighbors, his 
city, his State, and his Nation. We need to 
perceive the implications for each of us in 
the general truth that we can best defend 
our country by the maximum development 
of our individual capabilities for useful, pro- 
ductive work. 

The engineer, the mechanic, the farmer, 
the shopkeeper, the lawyer, the teacher—all 
those who contribute to the success of this 
marvelous organism called the United States, 
are each in their own way, helping to ad- 
vance the cause of freedom in the world. It 
is of critical importance that each brings 
to his task the very best of his heart, mind, 
and hand. 

And here, it seems to me, we are getting 
back to Rotary’s motto of “service above 
self,“ and to the abiding truth that a free 
community must be built upon something 
more substantial than the self-love of its 
citizens. For the very practical meaning of 
service above self Hes in the fact as each 
individual voluntarily gives up a portion of 
his time, his substance, his rights and priv- 
Ueges to his fellow men, the happiness and 
well-being of all, including his own, are in- 
creased thereby. 

The key Mes in the word “voluntarily.” 
Any form of community life requires a cer- 
tain amount of order; and to the extent 
that order is not achieved voluntarily by 
the self-discipline of its members it will be 
achieved by the enforced discipline of a cen- 
tral authority. In a responsible free society, 
there is a minimum of central authority, 
which means a maximum latitude for the 
natural creativeness of its individuals to 
oues itself in making productive and useful 

ngs. 

Thus in our free society there are these 
strong motivations of competition, the 
natural desire to excel, the sense of satis- 
faction in a job well done, the joy of dis- 
covery and creation and constructive effort. 
In the economic field this has produced a 
situation in America in which the natural 
ambitions of people tend to create surpluses, 
and our problem is how better to utilize 
and distribute what we have so bountifully 
produced. 

Where the stifling influence of a powerful 
central authority blights the initiative and 
creativeness of the people we have not 
abundance but scarcity. Lacking the stimu- 
lus of natural incentives, the bored and 
spiritless people simply go through the mo- 
tions of the social and economic processes 
of community life. 

We have recently had the novel experience 
of seeing the Soviet regime admit to fallure— 
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the colossal failure of Its agricultural re 
gram. Here we have the incredible spec- | 
tacle of a predominately agricultural nation, | 
with a great expanse of some of the richest 

soil in the world, being actually unable | 
adequately to feed itself. | 

Despite all its plans and quotas and ex- 
hortations Soviet agriculture remains at 
about the level it was 25 years ago. Its cat- 
tle population is 10 million below what it was | 
in 1928; its pork production has dropped 5 
million tons since 1940, and by its own ad- | 
mission the supply of meat, potatoes, and | 
vegetables is unsatisfactory. Throughout | 
the world one can see everywhere the re- | 
sults of the two systems: the success and | 
prosperity of the free nations and the pov- 
erty and failure of the Communist bureauc- 
racy. 

To a greater or lesser degree these differ- 
ences are evident in every other field of 
human endeavor, and they underscore the 
basic principle that the answers to the com- 
mon problems of human association should 
be sought at the most elementary adminis- | 
trative level which permits of a satisfac- 
tory solution for all concerned: the town, 
the precinct, the county, the school district. 
Still more do they argue the need for the 
fullest kind of participation of the individ- | 
ual in the everyday process of community 
life, for the thesis of democracy is that its 
citizens have the capacity to solve their 
own problems and to do it better than any 
paternalistic government could possibly do 
it for them. 

This means that the focus of effort upon s 
great many things which intimately and di- 
rectly affect our lives—our moral and re- 
ligious outlook, the state of our basic edu- 
cation, the competence of our citizenship— 
must come at the local and individual level: 
the level at which one person sees and em- 
braces his ultimate responsibility toward his 
nation, his fellow men, and his God. It is | 
at this level that Rotary has for 50 years | 
concentrated its attention with such great 
success, and it is at this level that we must 
continue to work for a world of free and | 
responsible individuals whose useful, happy. 
abundant lives give increasing proof that 
“he profits most who serves the best.“ 


Tribute to the Portuguese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Portuguese Have Added Much 
Color and Interest to Saga of Cape,” and 
an editorial entitled “Tribute to the 
Portuguese,” both of these having been 
published in the Provincetown Advocate 
of Provincetown, Mass., on March 10. 

There being no objection, the articlé 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

PorTuGUESE Have ADDED Much CoLor anp IN” ! 
TEREST TO SAGA or CAPE | 

Tt is hard to find a part of the United | 
States more interesting or more widel¥ 
known than the sandy fishhook that projec® | 
from the Massachusetts coast and is called | 
Cape Cod, writes Raleigh Costa in the | 
mouth Enterprise. | 

Falmouth, like many other towns on the | 
cape is well represented in books such si 


| 
i 
1 
| 
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Cape Cod, by Kittridge, Old Cape Cod, by 
Rogers Bangs, and Cape Cod Pilot, by 
Digges. For the most part, the townspeople 
as a whole are well informed of Falmouth’s 
Past and of early inhabitants of our town. 
The names Isaac Robbins, Elijah Swift, Wes- 
ton Jenkins, Ichabod Hatch, Bradford Dim- 
Mock, Jonathan Hatch, and Thomas Bower- 
man are all familiar as early settlers of the 
town, 
There also was another group of settlers, 
Not quite so early as our first, but who now 
up quite a large percentage of our 
townspeople. To the majority little, if any, 
is known about these people. They are the 
Portuguese people of the town who inhabit 
Villages of Teaticket and East Falmouth. 
DILIGENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Through their diligence and industry they 
have won for themselves the praise of those 
Who know them. Where today extend in ever 
creasing dimensions whole fields given over 
to strawberries and turnips, there existed 
car a few years ago waste of scrub pine and 


Due also to the industry of the Portuguese, 
Falmouth has taken placé as one of the fore- 
t strawberry-growing centers in the en- 
country, since the production in the last 
Tew years has approximated a yield of 11⁄4 
Million to 2 million quarts of berries each 


The fields that extend to each side of the 

State road through the East Falmouth dis- 

t are models of well cultivated farms. 

w after row of plants is seen, yet a tract 

Of land as large so free from weeds would be 

t to find elsewhere. 

Most of the people of Portuguese descent 

feel that the townspeople should at least 

ve a vague idea and understanding of the 

Origin, race, and language of their fellow 
townsmen. 

MIXTURE OF OLD RACES 


The Portuguese are a mixed race originally 
t or Basque with late Celtic admix- 
Ure. Galician (derived from the ancient 
Galtaic, presumably Gallic invaders), Jew- 
and Arabic biood are also strongly pres- 
ont. They are generally sober, good natured, 
Sbliging, and patriotic, but shiftiess. The 
t tuguese people are of the white race and 
heir language one of the Romance, formed 
the junction of the Latin-speaking Celts 
With the Teutonic races. Words of Greek, 
ta enten. Iberian, Celtic, and Carthagin- 
8 origin are found in Portuguese as in 
Danish, indicating the relations into which 
hmmerce or conquest brought the early in- 
bitants of the country. 
3 Portuguese language, by means of col- 
ao zation and emigration, has been widely 
a It is spoken in Portugal, Azores, 
ban Madeira, which are regarded as integral 
rts of the republic; Brazil and the Portu- 
Uni Colonies in Asia, Africa, and in the 
Je ted States, and among the Portuguese 
Harn, Scattered over Europe, particularly in 
™burg and Amsterdam. The Portuguese 
the richness and conciseness of the 
lalects founded on the Latin tongue. 
LANGUAGE 
and e lingoa geral spoken on the eastern 
om Western coasts of Africa, as well as in 
an 2 Parts of India and Ceylon, which bears 
terra OBY to the lingua-franca of the Medi- 
loung oa; may be regarded as a dialect 
ing ded on the Portuguese and as contain- 
Powe, minlscences of the ancient maritime 
p ot the Portuguese people. 
have pont be quite confusing to some who 
and sa ard people of the black race speak 
EDenk 8 were Portuguese. True, they 
nd cal rtuguese, but of a different dialect, 
Were p, themselyes Portuguese because they 
the Prem tuguese subjects, much the same as 
he ig gm Moroccan speaks French and says 
Pottuga enohman. To be more specific, 
has possessions in Africa and solely 
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owns the Cape Verde Islands, of which the 
inhabitants are for the most part Negroes, 
except for a few thousand Europeans who 
are engaged in business there. 

This is but a short account, but should be 
basis for a vivid and closer understanding of 
the fellow citizens of our town. 


March 10, 1955 
TRIBUTE TO THE PORTUGUESE 


Elsewhere in this issue is an article which 
points up contributions made to Cape Cod 
by its Portuguese people, telling something 
of their ancient origin and development. 

This is timely because next Tuesday has 
been designated by Gov. Christian A. Herter 
as Peter Francisco Day to honor “a truly 
great American of Portuguese origin, a pa- 
triot whom our historians will always under- 
score.” 

The Governor's proclamation has this to 

say: 
“To Peter Francisco, a giant in structure, 
might, and courage, who slew in this en- 
gagement 11 of the enemy with his own 
broadsword, rendering himself, thereby, 
perhaps the most famous private soldier of 
the Revolutionary War." 

These stirring words are found on a monu- 
ment at the battlegrounds of Guilford 
Courthouse, N. C. They will tell tersely of 
the climatic event in the life of a heroic 
young man, who did much to assure the 
future of the newly born American Republic, 

Of Portuguese origin, Peter Francisco came 
to Virginia at an early age. When the Revo- 
lution came, Francisco was 16 years of age. 
He joined the 10th Virginia Regiment of 
Continental troops and was engaged in some 
of the war's most sanguinary conflicts until 
victory was achieved. In his complete dedi- 
cation to the ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy, the youthful soldier performed feats of 
heroism and daring that have rarely been 
equalled by any soldier in the annals of 
American history. As a result, he was se- 
verely wounded several times. Truthfully, 
it can be said that by the arms of such men 
the liberty of our country was achieved. 

Later in life, Peter Francisco, who was in- 
dustrious, temperate and always devoted to 
the cause of the weak and unprotected, be- 
came sergeant at arms of the house of dele- 
gates in Virginia. He died in this public 
service on January 16, 1836, and received 
burial with military honors, 


Citation of Elgin Watch Co. for Refund of 
Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some 
of the people who have been critical of 
the President's decision to raise the tariff 
on imported watches have claimed that 
the American watch industry is ineffi- 
cient. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an official Navy Department 
press releasé citing the Elgin Watch Co., 
of Elgin, Ill, for voluntarily making a 
refund of savings effected through eco- 
nomical operation even before the price 
renegotiations have been mediated. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE or PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1955. 

George W. Fraker, general manager of the 
ordnance division of the Elgin National 
Watch Co., Elgin, III., today presented Rear 
Adm. F. S. Withington, United States Navy, 
Chief of the Navy's Bureau of Ordnance, with 
a refund In the amount of $2,725,000. The 
Elgin Co, is producing precision ammuni- 
tion components for the Navy. 

The refund applies to four of the current 
contracts the company has with the Bureau 
of Ordnance. These contracts contain pro- 
visions which enable the Government to 
establish final prices for the material under 
production, after completion of approximate- 
ly 50 percent of the production. Although 
Elgin would not have been required to make 
this refund until the price-revision nego- 
tiation had been completed, it has done so 
in advance voluntarily, 

According to representatives of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, production efficiencies devel- 
oped by Elgin have contributed to a portion 
of the savings to the Government repre- 
sented by this refund. 

This action on the part of the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co, is a fine example of Navy- 
industry cooperation in obtaining necessary 
defense material in the most economical 
manner, 

\ 


Impact of St. Lawrence Seaway on State 
and Municipal Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, all along 
the 2,300-mile lifeline into the heart of 
the North American Continent, there is 
a tremendous burst of activity at State, 
county, and city levels, as the Midwest 
prepares for the 1958-59 opening of the 
deepwater Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway frontier, as made possible under 
the Wiley seaway law, Public Law 358, of 
the 83d Congress. 

I was pleased to see in the March 8 
issue of the Wall Street Journal a round- 
up article by Ray Vicker, staff reporter, 
regarding the tremendous variety of local 
projects which are now underway for 
the purpose of making the various States 
and communities adequate to reap the 
fullest possible benefits from the seaway. 

These benefits will not drop into 
people’s laps automatically. They must 
be worked for, planned for, built for— 
carefully and soundly. 

The Wall Street Journal, I may say 
parenthetically, in recent days has not 
been carrying very encouraging news to 
its readers because of the downward 
fluctuations of the stock exchanges. But 
at least in this article, as in many other 
articles, depicting the continuing growth 
of the American economy, every reader— 
in Wall Street or Main Street—could feel 
encouraged and enthused. 

As this noted publication knows and 
as we all should know, the basic fact of 
the matter is that the economy of the 
United States is fundamentally sound, 
It is not only sound, it is booming. Pro- 
vided the Government continues to pro- 
vide a sensible framework of encourage- 
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ment and, provided the American people 

maintain sound, reasonable confidence 

in themselves and in their country, there 
is no reason why we cannot enjoy con- 
tinued and ever-increased prosperity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the fine Wall Street Journal article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEAWAY Spurs PORT IMPROVEMENT PLANS— 
Crrtes ALONG Great Lakes Put Ur ML- 
LIONS To PREPARE HARBORS FOR DEEPER 
DRAFT VESSELS EXPECTED IN 1959—MuiLwau- 
KEE BEST EQUIPPED 

(By Ray Vicker) 

Cuicaco, Int.—Icebound, 2,200-acre Lake 
Calumet in the heart of this city's industrial 
south side isn’t much to look at with its 
swamps, garbage dump and backdrop of 
smoky factories. But civic and industrial 
officials have been looking at it intently of 
late. In the office of the Chicago Regional 
Port authority, two drawings show how the 
lake will look in 1959. Big oceangoing 
freighters are moving from a Lake Michigan 
connecting channel and nosing into docks. 
Long piers jut into a man-made harbor; 
warehouses and terminal facilities hug the 
shore. Around June 1, construction crews 
will begin the $2214 million job of trans- 
forming the drawings into reality. 

Lake Calumet's conversion is one phase 
of a chain reaction set off by the decision to 
go ahead at last with construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, to open the way for 
deep draft ocean vessels to sail from the 
Atlantic into the heart of the Midwest. 

MILWAUKEE TO SPEND $4.7 MILLION 

Among the many projects planned or 
under way in other harbor conscious cities 
are: A $4.7 million harbor improvement pro- 
gram at Milwaukee; a rough plan for a $20.6 
million docking facility at Toledo; a new $1 
million terminal at Toronto; $109 million 
worth of Federal channel improvements on 
the upper Great Lakes; a $2.3 million harbor 
deepening project at Buffalo; a $5 million 
plus harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio. Even small- 
er cities such as Manitowoc, Wis., and Erie, 
Pa., are talking port development. 

One United States Army engineer esti- 
mates at least $500 million may be invested 
in the Great Lakes area in the next 10 years 
by Federal, State, city and private agencies 
for harbor and channel improvements, 

Experts disagree only on the extent to 
which lake shore cities will be affected by 
the seaway. All expect heavy gains in com- 
merce, Iron ore from Labrador will flow 
in big quantities to midwest steel mills, 
grain will flow from Great Lakes elevators 
directly to foreign shores, and Milwaukee 
machinery, Chicago metal products, Detroit 
autos, and other manufactured goods from 
the heartland of America will move on water 
to the rest of the world. 


EQUAL TO PANAMA CANAL 


The Federal Government's St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation estimates 
$6 million tons of cargo will flow through the 
scaway the first year it opens. This ap- 
proximates the current annual volume 
through the Panama Canal. Higher esti- 
mates of the United States Department of 
Commerce, the Army engineers, and the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association range 
up to 57 million tons annually. 

The railroads, which fought the seaway 
tooth and nail as uneconomic, figure 
they'll gain as well as lose. A. E. Perlman, 
New York Central's president, speculates 
that expansion of the lake ports may step 
up north-south trafic, although it might 
“allect us adverscly east and west.” 

Right now, most Great Lakes cities don't 
have much more than a brass band to mect 
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any big ocean freighters which might ride 
empty into their ports. 

CHICAGO EXPECTS 800 SAILINGS FIRST YEAR 

That's why you find so much activity along 
water fronts, Maxim M. Cohen, general man- 
ager of Chicago's port authority, says: “We 
plan to construct 8.000 linear feet of dock, 
4 transit sheds of 60,00 square feet each, 2 
grain elevators each of 6.5 million bushels’ 
capacity, 2 railroad classification yards, and 
100-acre site for liquid tanks. Completion 
of this initial project is scheduled for 18 
months after the first dirt is turned this 
June. 

But that's only a start. Eventually, the 
port is expected to consist of 14 miles of 
docks, with facilities for handling barges 
from New Orleans, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
other river ports, alongside big ocean freight- 
ers from the four corners of the globe. To 
build that port will require upward of $100 
million. 

A second major project here—the $182 
million dollar Calumet-Sag Channel proj- 
ect—is aimed at widening the present link 
between the upper reaches of the Ilinois 
waterway and Lake Michigan. Completion 
would allow the biggest towboats on the in- 
land rivers to dock at Chicago, transferring 
cargoes directly to ocean freighters at the 
new harbor. 

President Eisenhower's budget message to 
Congress in January called for funds to help 
get that project rolling. And the Chicago 
city council already has deeded the Lake 
Calumet area to the port authority, with 
legislative action anticipated soon to clear 
the way for a bond issue this spring. Says 
Cohen: “We are planning for 800 to 1,000 
sailings here the first year that the seaway 
is opened." 

MILWAUKEE PORT NOW BEST 


Chicago's present facilities are inadequate 
even for the tiny freighters which now can 
navigate the St. Lawrence. When Norwegian 
marble was imported via the Great Lakes for 
the new Prudential Insurance Co. building 
here, the cargo was unloaded at Milwaukee, 
not Chicago. Milwaukee was the only near- 
by port with a crane large enough to han- 
dle the job. Chicago machinery exporters 
frequently bypass their own port to ship via 
Milwaukee. 

“Right now we have the best equipped port 
on the Great Lakes for handling foreign car- 
goes.“ says Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee's mu- 
nicipal port director. “Present port facilities 
will require only dredging to seaway draft 
to qualify them as facilities to accommodate 
seaway traffic.” Seaway draft is 27 feet, com- 
pared with the present 14 foot St. Lawrence 
bottleneck. 

But Milwaukee officials aren't sitting on 
their hands. Today, the skeleton of a new 
20,000-square foot warehouse stands at the 
north end of Jones island in the harbor, 
Welders work on orange-painted beams over- 
looking the frozen bay. Steel walls will be 
in place soon, “This warehouse,” says Mr. 
Brockel, “might be called the first step in 
our expansion for the St. Lawrence seaway.” 

Recently, the city’s board of harbor com- 
missioners presented a further four and sev- 
en-tenths million dollar development pro- 
gram to the city council. Biggest project in 
the program is a new three and four-tenths 
million dollar general cargo terminal. Others 
include a new highway to provide better 
truck access, expansion of rall trackage, pur- 
chase of new cranes, and dredging of harbor 
slips to seaway draft. 


DULUTH REVIVES ITS PORT AUTHORITY 


The board estimates it has room for 8 
new major piers on the south side of the ice- 
crusted harbor entrance, and 6 on the north 
side. Currently it has 6 marine terminals 
which were served by 10 ship lines, in 1954. 
Forcign sailings totaled 188, compared with 
10 in 1946. An estimated 225 are expected for 
1955. 


March 13 ' 


At the head of the lakes, wintry blasts 
aren't cooling Duluth-Superior's enthusiasm 
for the seaway. This hill-rimmed port, 1,340 
miles west of Montreal, would be the end 
of navigation for big ocean vessels. 

To get its harbor development program 
going, Duluth has reactivated its long-dor- 
mant port authority. Pending before the 
Minnesota legislature is a proposal to grant 
the authority an initial $73,000 to plan for 
development of the harbor. Duluth-Supe- 
rior visualizes itself as the country's biggest 
grain-exporting port, while also serving as 
a medium for exports of farm implements 
and machinery. 

Superior, Wis., also is considering reor- 
ganization of its inactive harbor commission 
and setting up a joint port authority with 
Duluth, and is studying budgetary problems 
of port development. 

Before any of the lake ports above Mon- 
Toe, Mich., can benefit from the seaway, the 
Detroit river, one of the connecting links 
between Lakes Erie and Huron, must be 
deepened, as must other channels between 
the upper lakes. A bill is pending in Con- 
gress to eliminate such bottlenecks through 
a $109 million United States Army Engineers 
dredging program. 

In Toledo, Ohio, civic fathers dream of 
making the muddy Maumee River into a 
world-cargo port. The river splits the city, 
offering 744 miles of waterfront lined with 
industrial plants and properties open for 
marine development. 

At the mouth of the harbor, lean lake 
freighters are moored beside two huge coal 
docks which handled 20.9 million tons in 
1954. But Toledo hopes to become more 
than a big coal port. 

CLEVELAND STUDIES NEW PORT NEEDS 


A tentative plan for a new $20.6 million 
general-cargo harbor facility has been drawn 
by Harland Bartholomew & Associates, St. 
Louis engineering firm. Proposed location 
is at the mouth of the Maumee on a 175- 
acre site. Facilities for 10 large cargo ships 
would be provided at 5 cargo slips and 
at open wharves. 

In a room of Cleveland’s city hall over- 
looking the lake front, engineers are lean- 
ing over blueprints of a proposed port of 
Cleveland. 

Currently, the engineering firm of James C. 
Buckley, Inc., New York, is making a traffic 
survey of 1,500 manufacturers in a 6-State 
area to see who might use a port at Cleve- 
land. This information is expected to pro- 
vide a foundation for port improvements, 

Sixty miles east of Cleveland, at Ashtabula, 
2 new piers jut 2,000 feet into the harbor, 
the core of the city’s seaway port. The N. J. 
Pinney & Associates Dock Co. is scheduled 
to complete two 2,000 by 500 foot bulk carg? 
terminals with 8,000 linear feet of ship dock 
within 2 years. On drawing boards, is a third 
2,000-foot dock. This 85 million pius project 
is a private Pinney venture aimed at trans- 
forming Ashtabula into a chemical shipping 
port. 

The Buffalo, N. T., city administration cur- 
rently is pressing the State legislature to 
authorize a Buffalo area port authority. 

“We anticipate the greatest value of thé 
scaway to Buffalo will come from the move“ 
ment of iron ore from Labrador," says Charles 
C. Fichtner, executive vice president, Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, with 
reference to the article in the Wall Street 
Journal to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin has made reference, I am entire 
satisfied that that article is not correct. 
The seaway should extend a number of 
miles inside my State. In my lifetime 
there was navigation all the way up tO 
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Montana. I remember that when Teddy 

velt was in North Dakota he went 

120 a big ship all the way to Custer and 

rought back the dead and the wounded 
from that point. 

I wish to serve notice that I intend to 
introduce a bill providing for a survey to 

Made which has for its purpose ascer- 
taining from the Army engineers or the 
Bureau of Reclamation the facts as to 
whether the seaway can be extended into 
the Missouri River. 

h Mr. WILEVL. I certainly would not 

ave any objection to that, I am sure 
the article speaks, at least, the honest 
Conclusions of the writer. There is a 
great deal of discussion when we disagree 
on the floor of the Senate. This is just 
another example of the Senator from 
North Dakota disagreeing with the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Mr. LANGER. I agree, on general 
Principles, with the Senator from Wis- 
Consin. All I am trying to do is to have 
another survey made to see whether we 


Lan haye navigation to the Missouri 
River, 


Maritime Training and Federal Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, Just as 
toable leadership is a prerequisite to 
€ successful operation of government 
of business and industry, so must 
8 American Merchant Marine be as- 
“red a continuing complement of well- 
x ed, capable ships officers if it is to 
arry on its function of serving the coun- 
Ty’s commerce and security. 

The recent issue of the Merchant 
Marine Bulletin of the American Legion, 
Published by the National Security Com- 
a On, editorializes most reasonably 

long this line, in an expression of views 
fititled “Maritime Training and Federal 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
prial be printed in the Appendix of the 
CORD. 
5 There being no objection, the editorial 
2 ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
RD, as follows: 


tiene tradition of safe and efficient opera- 
in or American-flag vessels at sea is due, 
Mer, rge part, to the expert training many 
at t marine officers have been receiving 
Peder Sante maritime schools and at the 
has school at Kings Point. Such training 
tn the eguarded life and property; hence, 
tiny, e common interest, it should be con- 
* and encouraged. 
teco, ls with distress that we learn of the 
recep mendation in President Eisenhower's 
nt budget message that martime training 
me unded at Kings Point at Federal ex- 
State but that no funds be allocated to the 
baten Schools, as in former years, This is 
tly false economy, which will be a dis- 
Tair 2 to the industry and damagingly un- 
long the State schools that have served so 
and well, 
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Graduates of the State maritime schools of 
New York, Massachusetts, Maine, and Cali- 
fornia have the same moral commitment to 
the merchant marine as have graduates of 
Kings Point. The maritime industry, as we 
all know, has no holdover either. Further- 
more, the Federal school naval reservist, and 
the State school naval reservist have identi- 
cal obligations to the United States Navy. 
In short, both groups of students provide 
equal service to the merchant marine and 
the Navy. Both should receive Federal sup- 
port. The appropriation heretofore granted 
the State schools, some $660,000, should cer- 
tainly be restored. 

The maritime industry needs competent 
officers. So does the Naval Reserve. To let 
the State schools languish when an appropri- 
ation which is a very tiny drop in a very big 
bucket can give them vigor to continue to 
serve is very poor policy indeed. Let us hope 
that this Congress will act to restore to the 
State maritime schools the money they 
deserve to have. 


The Defense Program and New England: 
Research for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
J aks unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled The Defense Program and New 
England: Research for Defense,” which 
was published in the Monthly Review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for 
February 1955. The article is an excel- 
lent one. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue DEFENSE PROGRAM AND NEw ENGLAND: 
RESEARCH FOR DEFENSE 

The interest of the Armed Forces in both 
basic and applied research has brought to 
New England many contracts for important 
research work. The three service depart- 
ments, Air Force, Army, and Navy, share 
about equally in the $2.6 billion of funds for 
research and development shown in the 
current fiscal year Federal budget. It is 
impossible to determine how much of that 
sum will be received by New England re- 
search organizations. Nevertheless, some 
picture of New England's contributions can 
be pieced together from the published in- 
formation about individual programs. 

Most research for defense is carried on 
under contracts developed by the service 
branches, such as the Office of Naval Research 
or the Office of Ordnance Research. Virtu- 
ally all basic research is accomplished under 
such arrangements. Basic or fundamental 
research is directed toward no specific end 
product except the increase of knowledge 
concerning the subject of research. Applied 
research on the other hand is directed to- 
ward improvement in specific commodities, 
in weapon design, and the like. Each of 
the service branches has special interests in 
both basic and applied research, and both 
types have found acceptance among New 
Englands technicians. 

DEFENSE FUNDS SUPPORT RESEARCH 

Since its opening in October 1954, the 
Quartermaster Research and Development 
Center at Natick, Mass., has awarded 23 re- 
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search contracts to New England individ- 
uals and research agencies. The corps has 
committed nearly $600,000 under these con- 
tracts which total nearly 10 percent of those 
placed with all United States agencies since 
July 1, 1953. These contracts are in addi- 
tion to the research activities carried on at 
the center. 

The Boston Ordnance District Research 
and Development Branch estimates its 1954 
payments at more than $6 million to New 
England research firms and institutions. At 
the end of the year the branch maintained 
160 such contracts worth $18 million. 
Comparable data for the United States were 
$220 million of contracts under which $175 
million was paid out in 1954. About 400 
research contracts averaging $10,000 in value 
have been negotiated with 126 universities 
and colleges in 40 States. Among the New 
England institutions engaged in this pro- 
gram, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
received 16 contracts, Brown University re- 
ceived 6, Harvard 4, while Boston University, 
Tufts College, and the Universities of New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island received 2 each. 
The remainder were with Boston College, 
Clark University, Holy Cross College, and 
the University of Maine. 

The Air Force supports research in New 
England through several different agencies. 
On June 30, 1954, the Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center maintained with New Eng- 
land agencies 70 research contracts valued at 
more than $60 million. In addition, a small 
research project on effects of Arctic weather 
on types of building construction was being 
carried on in Boston by the Army Corps of 
Engineers for the Air Materiel Command. 
While the project employed only 45 persons 
and spent less than $350,000 in 1954, it is 
1 of but 2 such establishments in the United 
States. Another unique project is the Lin- 
coln Laboratory near Bedford, Mass., a multi- 
million dollar research project on the air 
defense of North America, operated by Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, 

In addition to several projects of applied 
research carried on by service personnel, the 
Navy, through its Office of Naval Research, 
contracts for a large quantity of basic re- 
search in its first (Boston) district. The 
first district includes all of New England 
except Connecticut. Of some 1,500 Office of 
Naval Research contracts in the United States 
providing for about $20 million per year in 
payments to contractors, 180 are with New 
England agencies—principally colleges and 
universities. The New England contracts ac- 
count for about $6 million of payments an- 
nually. 

TYPES OF RESEARCH 


Armed Forces research, in addition to being 
either fundamental or applied, varies from 
one service to another. Research for the 
Quartermaster Corps is concerned with the 
adaptation of troops and equipment and the 
maintenance of both under a variety of en- 
vironmental conditions. This involves prob- 
lems ranging from fit of clothing to psycho- 
logical adjustment. At the Natick center, 
functions are suggested by division titles: 
Chemicals and plastics, environmental pro- 
tection, mechanical engineering, textile, 
clothing and footwear, dispensing and han- 
dling equipment, and pioneer research. Ex- 
amples are the development of an 8-pound 
armored vest that protects the modern 
soldier. The use of ultra-sonic waves for 
dishwashing and soil removal is being per- 
fected, and studies in service equipment are 
carried forward. 

Some of the contract research program of 
the Office of Naval Research is done by the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
where a new building was dedicated by the 
Navy June 16, 1954. Nuclear science, elec- 
tronics, and other laboratories at Harvard 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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also carry on contract research for the 
Armed Forces. Some of the projects operate 
under contracts jointly with Navy and Army 
or the Atomic Energy Commission. Some 
large Navy contracts for basic research are 
with Brown University where projects in both 
chemistry and physics are going forward. 

In these many ways New England's scien- 
tific resources are being utilized by the 
Armed Forces to improve our Nations de- 
Tenses. At the same time, these labora- 
tories are training scientists and developing 
new products and processes, all of which may 
play an important role in New England's 
industrial future. 


Troop Ships of the North African Invasion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in ask- 
ing for unanimous consent for the in- 
sertion in the Recorp of an article from 
the January-February Merchant Marine 
Bulletin of the American Legion, issued 
by the national security commission, I 
should like to pay well-merited tribute 
to the two organizations involved. 

First, I believe the American Legion is 
performing a function of utmost value to 
all our people in its self-delegated task 
of publicizing the achievements and the 
problems of the American merchant 
marine. 

Secondly, I welcome the opportunity 
to extend congratulations to the officials 
and the men and women employees of 
the Grace Line, one of our country’s 
great shipping organizations, for the 
exploits of its vessels in World War II, 
as well as for the splendid contribution 
it is making to Western Hemisphere 
solidarity, through the operation of its 
four luxury liners and other vessels be- 
tween the United States and ports in the 
Americas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SISTER Troopers VETERANS OF NORTH AFRICAN 
INVASION 

The Santa Paula, 1 of 4 Grace Line luxury 
liners, was one of America’s most active 
transports of the last great war, according to 
Roland W. Charles! excellent book Troop- 
ships of World War II. 

She made 28 overseas voyages from the 
east coast of America, including 3 trips 
to India, 2 of which were of over 3 months’ 
duration. A 9,135-gross ton vessel, she was 
bulit in 1932 at Kearny, N. J., for passenger 
service to the Caribbean, As a pencetime 
liner she could carry some 200 passengers. 
As a trooper she lifted 2,209 men. Her 19- 
knot speed and 12,000-mile cruising radius 
made her one of the most useful of Uncle 
Sam's auxiliaries. 

The Santa Paula’s raked bow, twin stream- 
lined funnels, and cruiser stern gave her an 
appearance of speed and strength. It doubt- 
less impressed the Australians when she 
made her first voyage down under early in 
1942. Her next trip took her to South Africa 
and India, and on November 2, 1942, she 
sailed from New York to participate in the 
historic invasion of north Africa. 

By some strange coincidence her three 
sisterships sailed with her in this vast 
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armada. It would have been a thrilling 
moment for Grace Line shoreside executives 
and personnel had they been able to see their 
four bravest and finest ships heading out to 
sea past the Statue of Liberty in defense of 
their homeland. 

It would have been a sad moment, as well, 
had the onlookers been gifted with an 
awareness of the future, for two of these 
sleek beauties were not to return. The 
Santa Elena and Santa Lucia were lost, the 
former off Algeria and the latter at Casa- 
blanca during the landings. The fourth, 
named Santa Rosa, survived and serves to- 
day in glistening peacetime colors with the 
Santa Paula between New York and Carib- 
bean and South American ports. 


Tribute to Alison Wysong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
showing by the Democrats in the 1954 
Oregon election was due to the fine sup- 
port received by the party throughout 
the State. Alison Wysong, Democratic 
chairman for Lane County, Oregon's 
second county in population, played a 
leading role in Democratic Party suc- 
cesses. I regret to learn that Mr. Wy- 
song has resigned as chairman, and I 
am pleased to place in the Recorp a trib- 
ute to him from the editorial columns of 
the Eugene Register-Guard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the Eugene 
Register-Guard of March 9, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre DEMOCRATS’ Loss 

Lane County Democrats suffered a real 
loss this week in the resignation of their 
county chairman, Alison Wysong. Although 
he was chairman only a year and a half, his 
influence on the local party organization 
was tremendous, Under his leadership the 
party, for the first time in many years, be- 
came something to be reckoned with. Lane 
became a “two-party county.” 

He was elected chairman after a behind- 
the-scenes scrap between the younger, more 
aggressive Democrats and the old “war 
horses” who bore so many scars that they 
could think in no terms save those of always 
being the “loyal opposition." He changed 
that line of thinking. Lane County Demo- 
crats in 1954 were out to win. 

Probably his most significant contribu- 
tion was the setting up of district commit- 
tees, groups of friends and neighbors who 
met in all ports of the county to talk politics 
and generate enthusiasm for the Democratic 
cause. From these groups came that large 
poo! of volunteer workers who played so im- 
portant a role in last fall's election. 

Some of the internal strife remains, But 
if the Democrats can get together and pick 
another chairman of Mr. Wysong's ability 
and character, they'll keep the Republicans 
scared to death and thus on the ball. They 
may become the first party in the county in- 
stead of the “loyal opposition.” And the 
public interest is served when both parties 
are active and vigorous, It is not served 
when either becomes moribund, tradition 
bound, or resigned to defeat. 


March 15 
Compulsory Medical Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY, Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent article on Sweden’s new compre- 
hensive health insurance plan, written 
by Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor 
of the New York Times, appeared Sun- 
day, March 13, in the New York Times 
magazine. The author points up some 
parts of the plan that could be adapted 
to the United States, and he cogently 
discusses the American, Swedish, and 
British medical philosophies. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New EXPERIMENT IN STATE MEDICINE 

(By Waldemar Kaempffert) 

Since the beginning of this year, every- 
body in Sweden, including resident foreign- 
ers, is guaranteed medical care against illness 
under a new compulsory health insurance 
law. It is one of the most comprehensive 
social medical systems ever introduced any- 
where. 

The operation of this plan undoubtedly 
will have repercussions in the United States. 
Our own medical situation will be resurveyed 
in the light of Sweden's experiment. Some 
of the basic questions that haye been the 
subject of debate in this country—such as 
the benefits or defects of compulsory health 
insurance, which organized medicine here op- 
poses—will again be argued. Therefore, it is 
useful to examine the Swedish plan and to 
consider whether any of its principles can 
be applied in the United States. - 

In Sweden, there are few doubts that the 
plan, despite its detailed nature, is working 
smoothly. Although doctors, drug stores, 
and the staffs of health organizations have 
felt pressure under the initial rush of the 
“free” medical care, reports on the early 
operation of the system indicate that every- 
thing in connection with it is going more 
or less in accordance with expectations. 

This is due primarily to the traditional 
Swedish attitude toward what in America 
is called socialized medicine. “Compulsory,” 
for example, expresses the American concept 
of the Swedish plan but not the Swedes. 

For the Swedes, the new type of care repre- 
sents an inclusion of everyone in “sickness 
societies” or “funds"—independent groups 
that have been heavily subsidized by the 
Government. Through them, about 70 per- 
cent of Sweden's population has long insured 
itself against illness. Under the new law, 
these societies or funds are retained and new 
ones will be established as the need arises 
Members pay 44 percent of the cost, employ~ 
ers 27 percent, and the Government 29 per- 
cent, 7 

The Swedes have none of the squeamish- 
ness about public medical care that many 
Americans have. Even before the new plan 
went into effect, no Swede, for example, hesi” 
tated to go to a public hospital. Indeed, he 
did so as a taxpayer exercising his right, just 
as he felt free to call on the fire departme? 
to save his house. He did not think of the 
public hospital as a place of last resort, an 
institution maintained chiefly for the beñe- 
fit of the indigent sick. Rather, no matter 
what his social position or his financi#! 
circumstances, he went because he Kne 
that the medical and surgical skill there is 
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20 hich, the diagnosis and therapeutic serv- 
so expert that he could find no better 
tare anywhere. 

Nine out of ten Swedish babies are de- 
livered in public hospitals or clincs. Most 
infants receive care at free clinics. Swedish 
Schoolchildren, regardless of their parents’ 
abluty to pay, have long been examined reg- 
Ularly free of charge by physicians. Free 
dental care and free lunches are also com- 
Mon in Swedish schools. 

If a family cannot afford to send a child 
Under 15 to the country once a year, the 
State pays the railway fare or the fraction 

of beyond the family’s means to get 
the youn into fresh air. If the child 
is under 10, it is accompanied by its mother 
at state expense. Housewives in lower in- 
Come brackets are entitled to virtually free 
Vacation trips. No matter what the cir- 
nces of the family, every mother is 
Paid $58 annually for every child under 16. 
Sweden prefera this method to allowing 
*Xemptions from income taxes for dependent 
Children. 

Why is the quality of medical care, 

Whether rendered in a physician’s office, at 

Ome, or in a hospital, so high—as high as 
and possibly higher on the average than 
Ours? The reason is to be found in the 
Swedish system of medical education and in 
the insistence of the Royal Medical Board 
and the Swedish Medical Association (a 
Counterpart of the American Medical As- 
®0clation) on the maintenance of rigorous 
Standards. 


The majority of physicians in Sweden serve 

u either full-time or part-time salaried pub- 

health officials but are permitted to prac- 

Privately if they are on half-time. Few 

the doctors derive their entire income 

private practice. Their income aver- 

Ages 85,000 to $6,000 a year and they get 
Government pensions. 

The new system, like the old one, considers 
rather than ability to pay, though in- 
ls not ignored as a factor. Everybody 

Who is older than 16 and who has a taxable 
eme of at least $250 a year comes under 

new law and pays a basic or minimum 
t um of somewhat less than $5 a year 
1 Medical care. Another $5 must be paid 
Or basic or minimum sickness benefits that 
7 t to 60 cents a day. Thus, for 610 a 
terpes virtually everybody in Sweden is en- 
oe to medical care plus a sickness benefit 

60 cents a day. Those who earn less than 

250 a year are public charges, yet receive 
*Xactly the same medical care as if they had 
been taxed for it. 

Everyone is cared for up to 2 years in a 

2 ital ward, and care will continue after 
Years on ths basis of social relief. Vitally 
Dres tial drugs, such as insulin, are free; 
tre criptions that cost more than 80 cents 
Alled at half the regular price, 
put Patient is transported to and from a 
ly ¥sictan'’s office or hospital wholly or part- 
at public expense. If medical care is giy- 
th by a private physician, three-fourths of 
© OMicial fee is paid by the local or Fed- 
Pri Government. Anybody who wants a 
a Vate room can have it for a few dollars 
tho eat less than one-third to one-half 
actual cost. 
Among the most important provisions of 
Rew law are the benefits paid for lost 
ma azs and for the extra expenses usually 
don ed in sickness. Every employed per- 
Who earns more than the almost trifling 
mum of $300 a year must pay insurance 
tion WPPlementary sickness benefits, in addi- 
to what he Pays for the basic benefit of 
Dioped a day. Housewives who are not em- 
run PS are included. These extra benefits 
On e Tom 21 cents to $3.40 a day, depending 
Thaned income. 
Provig et maternal care is not specifically 
ed for in the compulsory health insur- 
tep, nee expectant mothers get it under a 
te law on the same terms as those who 
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carry medical care and benefit insurance, but 
with some extras. That is, there is free pre- 
natal and postnatal hospital care, dally basic 


A wor t mother receives from 
65 to 70 percent of her normal earnings and 
a bonus of $52.38 at childbirth—the equiva- 
Jent of the basic sickness benefit (3 kroner 
daily) for a period of 3 months. If the ex- 
pectant mother does not want obstetrical 
and other care in a hospital she can stay at 
home and engege a midwife at Government 
expense. 

Sweden's population of 7 million, which is 
a little less than that of New York City, is 
served by some 5,500 physicians, or 7 for 
every 10,000 persons—about half of the pre- 
valling ratio in the United States. On the 
other hand, the number of hospital beds per 
10,000 population is about what it is in this 
country. Because compulsory health insur- 
ance includes the entire population with 
very few exceptions, it is estimated that by 
1960 probably 8,000 physicians will be need- 
ed. There may have to be more hospitals, 
too, because on them much of the burden 
of medical care will fall. 

The working of the Swedish health plan 
will, of course, be followed closely abroad, 
and it will inevitably be compared with the 
British system of compulsory health insur- 
ance. There are close resemblances and 
marked differences between the Swedish and 
the British plans. Under both, patients may 
choose their physicians freely. Approxi- 
mately 18,500 British physicians have joined 
the National Health Servico, leaving only 
about 500 in private practice. Some 47 
million in the United Kingdom—97 percent 
of the population—consult Health Service 
physicians when they are sick. A Health 
Service physician is paid 16 shillings a year 
for each patient on his list, but he is not 
regarded as a public health officer, as he 
would be in Sweden, if part of his income 
came from the state or the community. 

The cost of Britain's Health Service is met 
mainly by taxes, plus a weekly levy of 10 
pence (about 12 cents) on employees. and 
employers. There are small charges for pre- 
scriptions, dental care, surgical appliances, 
false teeth, and spectacles. 

American physicians who have studied the 
British system say that examinations are 
burried and that the number of patients on 
a subsidized physician’s panel ls much too 
large. Ona busy day a heaith-service physi- 
cian will examine 30 or 40 patients and 
call on 20 more. The average health-service 
physician makes £2,240 ($6,272) a year, 
which is more than he made in the old days. 

Would the Swedish plan work in the 
United States? Given present conditions 
and our present medical philosophy, it is 
highly improbable that it would. 

In the first place, Sweden is a small coun- 
try with a small homogeneous population, 
The United States sprawls over half a conti- 
nent and its population is composed of many 
different ethnic stocks. The conditions that 
prevail in the arid Southwest and West are 
vastly different from those in the Middle 
West or New England, With 48 autonomous 
States and a heterogeneous population en- 
gaged in many different kinds of activities, 
we must work out our own formula for the 
integration of low-cost medical care with 
social security. This, however, does not rule 
out the adoption of features of the Swedish 
plan that could meet our needs. 

Our medical philosophy stems from several 
basic concepts. One is that we do not want 
any further soclalization—which we identify 
with Government-guaranteed medical care 
and compulsory health insurance, Another 
is that the pationt must be free to choose 
his own doctor, A third fs that we should 
heed the views of the medical profession on 
this matter, Just as we take the medicines it 
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prescribes. Let us examine each of these 


concepts. 

As to socialization, it is likely that one 
either belleves the Government should take 
more part in public welfare activities or one 
does not. But in the field of public health 
it is not quite that simple. It is possible 
that some supervision of medical care by the 
Government or some further participation by 
the Government in health measures is justi- 
fiable on the ground of public good, 

This need not interfere with free enter- 
prise; nor would it abolish the private prac- 
tice of medicine. We did not become Social- 
ists when we provided free education in 
public schools, taxed income on a sliding 
scale, and established hospitals where at 
least some of the medically indigent can 
be cared for either free or at low cost to 
themselves, Further Government participa- 
tion in certain areas of the medical and 
health fields could win acceptance, Just as 
there has been acceptance of the basic prin- 
ciples of social security, which in their way 
contain an element of socialism. 

When we examine the second concept, tt 
should be noted, first, that under neither 
the Swedish nor the British plan is the 
patient deprived of the privilege of choos- 
ing his own physician. Even in Sweden 
political parties could not overcome the op- 
position to any system that would abolish 
that privilege. In the United States the 
opposition of organized medicine would be 
still more powerful. 

There 18, nevertheless, reason to question 
the necessity of free choice in the practice 
of medicine. How valid is this idea? The 
right of a patient to choose his own physi- 
cian is based on the assumption that he 
knows how to weigh a physician's education, 
hospital connections, and standing in his 
profession. Any physician who has a license 
and who is a member in good standing of 
the county medical society is supposed to 
be a qualified practitioner, though he may 
be a medical mediocrity or hopelessly anti- 
quated in his diagnostic and therapeutic 
procedures, Actually, the physician chosen 
is usually one recommended to the patient 
by a friend. 

There is no free choice of physicians In 
the Army or Navy, yet we were assured dur- 
ing and after the war that never in history 
were armed forces so well cared for medically 
and surgically as were ours. There is no 
free choice in the outpatient departments 
or free wards of our great voluntary hos- 
pitals; nor is there free choice when a pa- 
tient goes to such an outstanding medical 
center as the Mayo Clinic. There he is as- 
signed by the clinic authorities to the doc- 
tor they consider best quetified to handle 
whatever disease he may have or whatever 
surgery he may require, There is no hit or 
miss about it; he gets the specialist whose 
records show his knowledge and sidir. 

The third concept—that the views of the 
medical profession should prevail—is per- 
haps the root of the matter. Conceding the 
great good that the American Moecical Asso- 
ciation has done in exposing charlatans, 
raising medical standards and improving 
medical education, questions nevertheless 
have been raised about its opposition to ef- 
forts to improve medical and health condi- 
tions through Government participation and 
compulsory insurance, 

The best that orgenize2 medicine row of- 
fers is voluntary insurance, which does noth- 
ing more than provide money to pay, or help 
pay, the doctors’ bills and hospital bills for 
the period of illness. According to the deep- 
rooted fee-for-service principle a surgeon 
may charge a wealthy man many times more 
for an operation than he would charge a 
poor man. This may seem equitable In 
theory, but in practice it cfton works hard- 
ship on the salaried or middle-income pa- 
tient who may not have the reserves to meet 
a sudden crisis. 
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Sweden made no leap into the dark when 
it adopted compulsory health insurance. 
The country had behind it an excellent sys- 
tem of voluntary health Insurance that could 
easily be made compulsory without in the 
slightest changing the pattern of medical 
care and sickness benefits, It has devised a 
formula which shows that a democratic 
federated state can have compulsory health 
insurance, combined with sickness benefits, 
yet guarantee the best kind of medical care. 

We need not copy Sweden’s formula, but 
in the light of the Swedish experience and 
the British experience questions are increas- 
ingly going to be raised about the American 
medical profession's attitude on this matter. 
For the sake of the profession itself and the 
attitudes of the public toward it, it might 
be useful to reconsider the questions. 


The Plight of Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 10, 1955, entitled “The 
Plight of Guatemala,” written by Daniel 
James. 

It is to be hoped that the appropriate 
committees of the Senate will survey this 
question and determine what steps 
should be taken to prevent the newly 
threatened loss of this American Re- 
public. Mr, James’ article brings into 
focus the apprehension many of us have 
felt for some time, that after seeing the 
freedom-loving Guatemalans wrest their 
Government from control of the Com- 
munists, there may be some disposition 
on the part of some people in our own 
Government, which admittedly had such 
a stake in the outcome of the 1954 revo- 


lution in Guatemala, now to maintain a - 


hands-off attitude, 

Mr. President, I heard with a great 
deal of interest, as well as personal pleas- 
ure, last night the report of the Vice 
President on his findings in the Carib- 
bean areas of Latin America on his re- 
cent tour. It was especially encourag- 
ing to hear the Vice President voice the 
cpinion that Guatemala is a monument 
to Communist failure in Latin America. 

It may be well, if this is an official 
Government finding, to look further into 
this matter to determine the basis for 
reports that the situation is bad in 
Guatemala, and that great dangers of 
communism persist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PLIGHT or GUATEMALA 
(By Daniel James) 

United States policy in Guatemala Is fail- 
ing. That is the sad conclusion this reporter 
has reluctantly reached after a 4-weck, on- 
the-spot survey. j 

The consequences, if we fall in Guatemala, 
Will be disastrous. Our prestige in Latin 
America will practically vanish. Our pro- 
grams in Asia will be compromised. Com- 
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munists everywhere will have a fleld day as 
we argue over who lost Guatemala. 

When Gustemala's Reds were overthrown 
last June, United States leaders from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on down swore to make 
the Central American Republic an anti-Com- 
munist showcase. They were solidly backed 
by both political parties and the public, 
Rarely has there been such unanimity as 
on the need for all-out aid to Red-ravaged 
Guatemala. 

Now, 8 months later, how much aid have 
we given? 

On paper, $6,425,000. In fact, less than 
half that amount. Money is being doled 
out for certain projects only as, if, and when 
they start. 

Of the total aid authorized, $4,425,000 will 
eventually go into roads—if Guatemala can 
match it with $1.5 million of her own. An- 
other $500,000 will go to finish a hospital— 
if Guatemala can match it with $500,000. 
Health, agricultural, and other projects like- 
wise depend on Guatemala’s ability to match 
Tunds. 

So far, then, our ald largely consists of 
putting up dollar for dollar in a situation 
where the matching party sorely lacks dol- 
lars. 

But even if we donated the entire $6.5 
million outright, that would be about as 
helpful as feeding aspirin to a man with 
appendicitis. 

That sum, Guatemalans point out, rep- 
resents exactly what their Government paid 
its employees in back wages last December. 

It about equals what the Government ex- 
pects to lose in coffee taxes this year. 

It is less than one-third of what the Reds 
are known to have stolen. 

“A fraud,” is how one Guatemalan bitterly 
described our ald to me, He was echoed by 
others. Already, our policy of too little is 
breeding disillusionment in us, 

Washington is relying upon United States 
private capital to give Guatemala what she 
needs. This is sound general theory. The 
trouble is, it does not apply to Guatemala's 
immediate problems. 

United States businessmen are swarming 
Into Guatemala seeking investment oppor- 
tunities. Some are already building roads, 
exploring for oll, selling machinery, making 
lumber, 

The Electric Co. of Guatamala, a United 
States subsidiary, is putting $17 million into 
new hydroelectric facilities to increase the 
capital city’s power capacity. Pan American 
World Airways is about to join with local 
money to erect a big hotel. United Fruit re- 
portedly awaits dispositions of a United 
States antitrust sult before investing $25 
million. 

President Carlos Castillo Armas deserves 
great credit for the improving business pic- 
ture. His personal popularity, general poli- 
cies, and practical measures—such as a pro- 
gressive petroleum code—have combined to 
assure United States business a warm wel- 
come and fair treatment in Guatemala, 

Backing up Castillo Armas is the most tal- 
ented and dedicated team of United States 
Officials this reporter has ever seen abroad, 
United States Embassy, Information Agency, 
and Foreign Operations Administration per- 
sonnel deserve medals for their handling of 
a delicate task, 

Owing to all these factors, Guatemala 18 
acquiring a new look. Guatemala City 
streets, once deserted, are filled with busy 
and happy people. Stores are brimming with 
new merchandise. Hotels are full. New 
buildings are going up. 

But overshadowing this bright picture 18 
the dark legacy communism left behind. A 
looted treasury, a corn shortage, a jobless 
problem and a falling coffee market (for 
which the Reds cannot be blamed), all spell 
a major crisis, Neither the Guatemalan 
Government nor United States investors are 
equipped to tackle it, 
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An economic crisis in Guatemala just now 
would, as a matter of fact, slow down the 
flow of investment, It would destroy con- 
fidence in Castillo Armas, and perhaps cause 
his downfall, It would wreck United States 
plans for Guatemala and United States poli- 
cy nearly everywhere in Latin America. We 
must awaken to these dangers at once and 
realize that only swift and unstinting United 
States ald can ward them off. 

‘The primary immediate job is to help Cas- 
tillo Armas acquire sufficient funds to carry 
on the task of governing. Second, Guatemala 
may need emergency food and grain sup- 
plies. Third, we must expand and accelerate 
our technical assistance—and without re- 
quiring Guatemala to match funds, Fourth, 
coffee prices must be adjusted. 

Further, we should announce a long- 
term program. Guatemala needs about $50 
million to build a decent road network—one 
of the keys to an expanding economy. She 
needs perhaps another $50 million for such 
basic projects as modernizing her agricul- 
ture. 

For about $20 million yearly spent over the 
next 5 years, Castillo Armas’ chances of fin- 
ishing his term in 1960 would be immeasur- 
ably enhanced and Guatemala's stability and 
prosperity practically underwritten. 

Vice President Nrxon, just back from the 
Caribbean and keenly aware of Guatemala's 
problems in particular, might well suggest 
that President Elsenhower ask Congress to 
enact a $100 million, 5-year program for 
Guatemala, Only such a program will dem- 
onstrate that we are really trying to make the 
world’s first anti-Communist revolution a 
success. 


Inadequacy of the President's School 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
further indication of the inadequacy of 
the President's school proposals is given 
by the views expressed by the Republi- 
can-controlled House Education Com- 
mittee of the Oregon State Legislature. 
The President's proposals, the legisla- 
tors agreed, meant little money for Ore- 
fon and high interest rates on Federal 
money loaned. Oregon’s need is press- 
ing—namcely, $100 million worth of new 
schools in 5 years, The administration's 
answer provides little or nothing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by the Associated 
Press, which appeared in the Eugene 
Register-Guard of March 8, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LirtLe FEDERAL Arp von OREGON Schools 
Seen 

SALEM, Onec.—The House Education Com- 
mittee of the Oregon Legislature doesn’t 
think President Eisenhower's school building 
program would be of much help in solving 
Oregon's critical need for new schools. 

So the committee will work out its ow? 
solution to the problem—Oregon's need for 
$100 million worth of new school facilities in 
the next 5 years, 

The committee, at a meeting Monday 
night, outlined 5 possible solutions almed 
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at solving the problems of the 34 school dis- 
tricts which can't take care of their needs 
because they would have to exceed the legal 
bonding limits. 

The building needs in these 34 districts 
are §6 million more than thelr bonding 
limits. The rest of the new schoolhouses 
Could be bullt by districts able to bond with- 
in the existing limit, which is 9 percent of 

e cash value. 

The five possible solutions to be studied by 
the committce are: Increase the bonding 
limits of school districts, give more basic 
school support to the distressed districts, 
issue State bonds, provide money from State 
bonds, provide money from the State’s gen- 
eral fund or finance on the county level. 

The committee decided to make its deci- 
alon after the House Taxation Committee 
Makes up its mind on a bill to Umit bond- 
ing powers of counties, cities, and school 
districts. 

The committee agreed that the President's 
Plan would provide little money for Oregon. 

objected to what they called high 

Interest rates on Federal money loaned to the 

States. But they agreed that if some Federal 

money happened to come along as outright 
Grants, they would accept it. 
DOUBLE SHIFTS 


Committee members also suggested that 
districts might operate 2 daily school shifts, 
or might run 12 months a year. But these 

were advanced only in case the people 
in the districts refused to vote new bonds, 

J. L. Turnbull, assistant superintendent 
Of public instruction, suggested an increase 
m the district bonding limits, which he 
admitted “would just make it possible for a 
Poor district to go further into debt." He 
advocated State grants to the districts. 

Turnbull said that of the total needs of the 
84 districts, 65 percent of the money is needed 
m Portland's “bedroom” areas within 25 miles 
ot the city. 

This prompted Representative William 
Bradeen, Burns, to suggest that the people of 
Portland pay part of the cost of education in 
these areas, 


CONSOLIDATION URGED 

Representative W. R. Giesy, Monroe, said 
tome districts should be forced to consoli- 
date with other districts in order to cut 
down school costs. 

The committee pointed out that since most 
Of the $100 million would be used for class- 

for the first 8 grades, another crisis 
Would develop in 5 years, when high schools 
become overcrowded. 

Cecil Posey, secretary of the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association, advocated increasing the 
local bonding limits and also giving the dis- 
tricts more State aid. 

TWO LOCAL SCHOOLS 


namong the 34 school districts which the 
use Education Committee says are in 
STitical need of new buildings are Elmira 
onion High and Creswell Union High in Lane 
unty, 


A Tribute to the Hungarian Pecple on 
Their Day of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 
ret FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the year 
Was a year of revolution on the 


fe topean Continent. Europe was in 
nt. The forces of likeralism and 
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nationalism, turned loose by the Amen- 
can Revolution of 1776 and the French 
Revolution of 1789 and repressed in Eu- 
rope during the post-Napoleonic period, 
burst forth with renewed vigor to shake 
the foundations of the European system. 
Hungary was one storm center in the 
struggle for national independence. 

America has her Washington; Hun- 
gary has her Kossuth. In our War of 
Independence Washington came to the 
fore, and leading the forces of the Revo- 
lution carried the cause of American in- 
dependence to final fulfillment. We are 
the beneficiaries of the efforts of this 
great man; we are the beneficiaries of 
the efforts of his hercic soldiers. 

In the Hungarian revolution of 1848 
Louis Kossuth, like Washington, came to 
the fore and led the forces of Hungarian 
independence. Unfortunately, Kossuth 
and his compatriots failed in their at- 
tempt to establish freedom and democ- 
racy in Hungary. Imperial Russia in- 
tervened in the war of independence, and 
joining the forces of the Hapsburg Em- 
pire, succeeded in destroying the inde- 
pendence that the Hungarian people had 
proclaimed. 

The Hungarian cause was lost. But, 
even from failure there arises many 
wholesome things and from this great 
attempt at establishing independence in 
Hungary there emerged a great leader 
of Hungarian democracy: Louis Kos- 
suth. A leader of inestimable quality 
and ability Louis Kossuth has rightly 
taken a place alongside of the world’s 
great leaders of democracy and inde- 
pendence, men like Washington, Jeffer- 
son, O'Connell and Bolivar. 

Probably one of the most galling as- 
pects of the present regime in Hungary 
is the attitude it has taken toward Kos- 
suth. Deceitfully, the Communists have 
attempted in their propaganda to de- 
pict Louis Kossuth as a precursor of their 
own so-called liberation regime. The 
Communists have used every propagan- 
distic contrivance to make this great 
Hungarian leader appear as one of them. 
Indeed, this treacherous tactic is a prime 
example of the manner in which the 
Communists have used the good name of 
a great democratic leader to cloak their 
own tyranny and injustices. Thus, they 
have sought to create the impression that 
the Communist movement in Hungary is 
really a Hungarian nationalist move- 
ment, entirely unrelated to the Soviet 
Union and the international Communist 
conspiracy. Indeed, this is a vicious 
fraud that is being attempted upon the 
Hungarian people, for Louis Kossuth and 
his patriots of 1848 were motivated by 
the highest democratic ideals; they were 
men grounded firmly in the Christian 
tradition; they were above all else Hun- 
garians loyal to the cause of their na- 
tion. In a word, these men represent 
everything that we profess to be, great 
and pure, everything that is fundamen- 
tally hostile to the concept of commu- 
nism 


Today as Hungary lies enchained in a 
new tyranny, all Hungarians can look to 
Louis Kossuth and the patriots of 1848 
for inspiration in their struggle for free- 
dom. For them we in America pray, as 
indeed Kossuth himself had prayed, that 
Hungary will one day be free. 
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Tennessee Joint Resolution and United 
States Department of Agriculiure’s Re- 
sponse Thereto—Re Cotton, Tobacco 
Acreage Allotments Under Drought 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was pleased to submit to the Department 
of Agriculture a certified copy of the 
Tennessee Legislature house joint resolu- 
tion relative to acreage allotments for 
drought-stricken counties in Tennessee. 
In response to this resolution, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has prepared an 
extended response. Under unanimous 
consent, I include both the resolution 
and the Department’s reply in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. The resolution 
and the letter from the Department 
follow: 

House Joint Resolution 13 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the 79th General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee (the Senate concurring), 
That the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States of America is hereby memorla- 
lized and requested to cut the allotment of 
no individual engaged in farming in counties 
classified as drought-stricken counties in 
this State by the Department during the 
year 1954, below the allotment which was 
made to such individual for the year 1954 
upon any crop, allotment of acreage of which 
is made by said Department; be it further 

Resolved, That upon the passage of this 
resolution and its signature by the chief 
executive, a copy thereof be duly certified 
and forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, and to each Member 
of Congress from Tennessee, and that this 
resolution be spread on the Journal of the 
House of Representatives and Senate. 

Adopted January 25, 1955. 

JAMES L. Eomar, 

Speaker oj the House of Representatives. 

$ JARED MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF ÅGRICULTUTE, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1955. 
Hon. Jor L. EvINS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Ems; This is in re- 
ference to your letter of February 21, together 
with Resolution No. 13 adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Tennes- 
see, the Tennessee State Senate concurring, 
on January 25, 1955, in regard to establishing 
certain minimum acreage allotments in 
counties classified as drought-stricken coun- 
ties during 1954. 

In regard to cotton acreaze allotments, 
the enclosed statement sets forth the size 
of the 1955 national cotton allotment and 
the provisions governing the determination 
of State, county, and farm cotton acreage 
allotments. The law provides speciflc for- 
mulas for establishing the national allotment 
and its apportionment to States, and for 
apportioning the State allotment (less re- 
serve) to counties. When the county com- 
mittee has nrade its choice on the method for 
establishing farm allotments, the commit- 
tee Is required to use a specific formula for 
apportioning the county allotment (less re- 
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serve) to farms. The law and regulations 
prescribe the uses of State and county re- 
serves in accordance with certain factors as 
set forth in the statement. 

The act does not suthorize the Secretary 
to withhold any of the national allotment 
to allocate at his discretion. All of the na- 
tional acreage allotment of 18,113,208 acres 
has been distributed to the States pursuant 
to the formula provided in the act. 

The economic effect on farmers in the 
drought areas is recognized and their dif- 
culties are sympathetically understood. It 
is the desire of this Department to alle- 
viate, insofar as possible under applicable 
provisions of law, the conditions caused by 
drought and other adverse weather condi- 
tions in the areas affected. The law govern- 
ing the determination of State, county, and 
farm cotton allotments is very specific. The 
law and the regulations permit adjustment 
in State and county history acreages where 
it can be definitely established that plantings 
were reduced by abnormal weather condi- 
tions. This authority, however, is applic- 
able only where plantings are prevented by 
abnormal weather conditions, and is not ap- 
plicable in cases where normal plantings are 
made but production is reduced by abnormal 
weather conditions. We do not feel that 
the acreage allotment and marketing quota 
legislation is designed to accomplish such re- 
lief through increased farm allotments in 
subsequent years except where the weather 
condition adversely affected plantings, 

We recognize that cotton farmers are be- 
ing called on to make substantial adjust- 
ments in cotton acreage from plantings in 
recent years. This adjustment results from 
the very large stocks of cotton on hand. In 
October, when the 1955 national allotment 
was proclaimed, the 1954 cotton crop was 
estimated at 12,511,000 bales. The December 
report estimated the 1954 crop at 13,569,000 
bales, or an increase of 1,058,000 bales over 
the October report. It now appears that our 
carryover of cotton on August 1, 1955, will 
at least equal, and may well exceed, the car- 
ryover on August 1, 1954. In view of our 
cotton supply and demand outlook situation, 
there is no apparent basis for increasing cot- 
ton allotments for 1955 above those now in 
effect. 

The carryover of burley tobacco as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1954, the beginning of the current 
marketing year, was 1.198. 200,000 pounds, the 
largest on record. It appears now that the 
1954 crop, which has just been marketed, 
was approximately 670,000,000 pounds, the 
largest crop ever grown. Thus, supplies of 
burley tobacco have reached an all-time 
high. Likewise, supplies of fire-cured and 
dark air-cured tobacco are excessive in rela- 
tion to current disappearance. 

There were no rice allotments in 1954, so 
Resolution 13 would not be applicable to 
that commodity. 8 

Federal legislation pertaining to establish- 
ment of farm wheat and corn allotments does 
not provide for any minimum amount be- 
low which an allotment my not be reduced 
due to drought. It contemplates that the 
county allotment each yeer will be appor- 
tioned pro rata to all eligible farms accord- 
ing to thelr crop-rotation practices, tillable 
acres, type of soll and topography; and aiso 
past history in the case of wheat. 

Corn allotments have been dropped alto- 
pether in six Tennessee counties for 1955. 
In the remaining nine corn-allotment coun- 
ties, corn allotments will be larger than in 
1954 on most farms. There are no market- 
ing quotas on corn. The corn allotment is 
used to determine eligibility for corn-price 
support and agricultural conservation pro- 
gram assistance. 

Wheat allotments are used for similar pur- 
poses and, in addition, marketing quotas are 
in effect, but they apply only to farms hay- 
ing more than 15 acres of wheat. Normally, 
only about 17 percent of the wheat farms 
in Tennessee produce wheat above the 15- 
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acre level. Of course the wheat for 1955 has 
already been seeded, but any operator may 
comply with his allotment by using his ex- 
cess wheat acreage while still green and prior 
to a date set by the State committee for hay, 
pasture, silage, or green manure. 
Allotments and marketing quotas are pri- 
marily designed to adjust supplies to mar- 
ket demands. To make exceptions by es- 
tablishing minimum farm allotments for any 
specific reason tends to defeat the intent and 
purposes of acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
J, A. MCCONNELL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Impressions of Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of the House membership I 
am today placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp one of the most interesting let- 
ters I have ever received on an area of 
the Far East. 

The letter I make reference to, Mr. 
Speaker, was written by Mrs. Edna 
Cohen, of Waterbury, Conn. Presently 
Mrs. Cohen is doing a TV show as a pub- 
lic service telecast. A combination of 
her travel experiences and natural abil- 
ity as author and artist makes her show 
both educational and entertaining and 
one I highly recommended for both 
adults and children. 

Mrs. Cohen, as author, is currently 
writing a book which will be both fic- 
tional and factual and surely of interest 
to those anticipating a world tour or spe- 
cifically for educational purposes and 
good reading. 

The letter follows: 

WATERBURY, CONN., March 11, 1955. 
Hon. James T, PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The return of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles from 
the Far Eàst, will undoubtedly motivate 
many conferences, bringing into focus the 
political, economic, and strategic viewpoints 
of the countries he visited. 

As a Member of Congress the news, views, 
and information amassed by Mr. Duiles will 
be presented to you from the standpoint of 
& statesman, and rightfully so. 

It would seem to me to be apropos at this 
time to also get the reaction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American Tourist. 

Last year, in our trip around the world, 
we visited Bangkok, Thailand. Our first 
favorable impression was the ingenuity of 
the Thal. No loud speaker was necessary to 
announce our arrival to our assigned guide. 
She stood behind the Immigration Official 
and when we presented our passports, she 
introduced herself. A car being unavail- 
able, she commandecred a bus to provide us 
with the private transportation to which we 
were entitled. ’ 

Further proof of their ingenuity is evl- 
Genced in the unique construction and 
decoration of their many temples, the shiny 
roofs of which are common, ordinary pieces 
of colored glass and mirrors, set in a man- 
ner to catch the rays of the sun and reflect 
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its brilliancy. On close examination we 
found the decorations of another temple to 
be of ordinary broken china and crockery, 
the pieces of which were set to form exqui- 
site floral designs. The gay tinkling we 
heard at the approach of still another temple 
was caused by narrow slats of glass attached 
to bright colored ribbons, hung from the 
roofs of the temple, which gently bumped 
each other in the breeze, causing the 
Pleasant bell-like tinkling. 

The houses along the canals, which they 
call klongs, were crudely built and thickly 
populated by people in very scant clothes 
but very large hearts. Not one man, woman, 
or child failed to call out friendly greetings 
to the “foreigners” as we traversed the 
klongs. 

The hand that was extended to us on the 
street was in welcome, not in alms. We saw 
no i 
The numerous Buddhist priests we en- 
countered were friendiy and eager to con- 
verse. Giving them money would be con- 
sidered an insult, our guide informed us. 

Thatilanders, our guide also sald, resented 
the implication that they worshipped idols. 
They worship One Infinite Being, she said, 
the numerous Buddhas representing various 
phases and emotions in their tangible man- 
ner. 

That culture is manifest in their dancing. 
which is a syncronization of grace and 
beauty; in their nielloware jewelry, which 
embodies exquisite patterns with intricate 
etchings; in their production of bronze table- 
ware, though manufactured under the crud- 
est of methods by our standards, combine a 
delicate blending of caribou with bronze, pat- 
terned in a manner symbolic of their land. 

Despite the lack of our type of good roads, 
automotive and other vehicles are plentiful 
and the traffic is heavy but controlled. Side- 
walks are sorely in need of paving and re- 
pairs. The city at night is very poorly u- 
luminated. This, we were informed, was due 
to the fact that Japan, after its occupation 
of Thailand, removed and took with them 
power equipment, and which so many years 
later they have still been unable to fully 
replace and extend. 

The sight of a shiny white truck, display- 
ing a familiar seal in red, white, and blue, 
bearing the words United States Informa- 
tion Service, Mobile Film Unit brought tears 
to our eyes, lumps to our throats, and a 
prayer to our lips: “God Bless America!” 

A country whose people are poor but clean, 
humble and friendly; whose ingenuity is used 
to best advantages; whole religious endeavors 
are manifest in their beautiful temples; 
whose placidity is evidenced by their even 
tempers and lack of haste; and whose 
strength is in their civic pride and national 
unity, is truly deserving of respect and con- 
sideration in the eyes of Mr. and Mrs, Aver- 
age American Tourist. 

Cordially yours, 
EDNA L. COHEN 
Mrs, Edward Cohen. 


The Revision of U. N. Charter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the One 
Worlders are getting more bold and 
daring. Through a revision of the 
Charter of the United Nations proposed 
for sometime this year, the One World- 
ers or the World Association of Parlia- 
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Mentarians for World Government and 
the United World Federalists propose to 
make a start in taking this country over, 

k, stock, and barrel. 

The United States is to be divided into 
four regions, The eastern section will 
include all of the United States from 

e to the Mississippi River and from 
the Mason and Dixon's line to Canada. 
The second section will include all the 
Southern States from the Atlantic to the 
Rocky Mountains. The third section 
Will take in the States of the Middle West 
from Canada to the Mason and Dixon’s 
line and from the Mississippi River to 
the Rockies. The fourth section will in- 
Clude the extreme west coast. These 
Sections will be governed by the office 
of a director or commissar appointed by 
the World Government and he will ad- 
Minister laws given him by the same 
One world organization. These laws 
Will be enforced by_a corps of One World 
Police, drawn from every country in the 
Organization. There is no provision for 
the election of these directors or com- 
Missars and neither they nor the police- 
Men used to enforce the laws can be 
residents of the district they control. 

The resources of the world will be 
Pooled and the rich, natural resources of 
the United States will be distributed 
throughout the world to bring every class 
ot person up to a common standard of 
living, Individual efforts and industry 
Count for nothing—the same identical 
Setup the Soviets have. The One World- 
ers see a golden opportunity to get their 
Clutches on the immense natural re- 
Sources of this republic and distribute it 
to do two things: 

First. To build up the potential 
enemies of this country. 

Second. To so deplete the United 
States that it will be an easy victim of 

e World Government. 

Not enough people in the United States 
are aware of this One World movement, 
Which was once carried on secretly but 

how promoted openly. Churches have 
Joined in demanding this surrender on 
Our part, These churches have been 
ba ned by thinking that world peace can 

obtained if the United States will give 
UD a part of its sovereignty. This is con- 
Used reasoning, because if we give up a 
t of our sovereignty it means that 
wentually we will be asked to give it all 

D if world peace cannot be established 
Without it, 
ae is as impossible to subscribe to world 

ace with the Russian government, 
enone motive force is the destruction of 

Pitalism, as it is to mix oil and water. 
but are not out to destroy communism, 
d Russia and China are out to utterly 

€stroy capitalism. All we seek is to 

t communism and keep it from 
dur ding ever outward as à threat to 

Own Government, 

pesince it is impossible to have perpetual 
ace with the Soviets, what faulty rea- 
Psa is it to suggest we give up our own 
conn enty, thereby making the world 
The st of capitalism more certain. 
Worle vets and Red China will sign any 
a wa ace document, but will not keep 
Thore S of their promises. How much 
need 40 8 do these peacemakers 
Convince them that the signature 
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of the Reds to a treaty is no more val- 
uable than a page out of a Sears and 
Roebuck catalog? 

These international One Worlders are 
heading this country into a lot of trouble 
here in the United States. Their plans 
include world citizenship, world legisla- 
tion, world military control, world dis- 
tribution of wealth and world manage- 
ment of economic and living conditions 
of all citizens, including the United 
States. We fought for our independence 
and freedom once, and will do it again. 
I do not believe the people of the United 
States want to give up, or will give up, 
any part of the sovereign rights of this 
republic. I think there are millions in 
this country who will, when the facts 
reach them, resist this One World Gov- 
ernment, and brand its agitators for just 
what they are. 


Although the Senate was asleep when 
the Charter of the United Nations was 
approved, the Congress is now alive to 
the menace of the One Worlders’ efforts 
to sabotage the Constitution of the 
United States. House Joint Resolution 
184 was passed unanimously by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House on March 
8th, and reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Ist day of May 
1955 is hereby designated as Loyalty Day and 
is set aside as a special day for the reafirma- 
tion of loyalty to the United States of 
America and for the recognition of the heri- 
tage of American freedom; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon officials of the Government to display 
the flag of the United States on all Govern- 
ment buildings on such day and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day, in schools and other suitable places, 
with appropriate ceremonies. 


While the UNESCO of the United 
Nations seeks to tear down loyalty to 
this Nation and destroy patriotic na- 
tional spirit, the Judiciary Committee 
expressed the opposite view in no uncer- 
tain terms. Gradually, day by day, the 
people are finding out about the purposes 
and objects of this sinister organization, 
The bolder UNESCO becomes, the more 
its purposes will be disclosed, and the 
Judiciary Committee of the House is to 
be congratulated for meeting its per- 
nicious aims head on. 


Edward J. McGettigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call 
of March 10, 1955: 

A Goop Lux Is CLOSED 

There hasn't been an hour like it in more 
than half a century of the Morning Call to 
match the grief of her people upon the death 
of a fellow employee as when news of the 
death of Edward J. McGettigan reached us. 
In an instant the ties that had bound us 
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with this paper's city editor for almost 30 
years were severed. One satisfaction did re- 
main with us: He had been with us and was 
active as a newspaperman almost until the 
hour of his death. 

There haven't been such distressing weeks 
as the staff of the Morning Call has passed 
through recently. The physical decline of 
Mr. McGettigan was noted with sadness by 
all. But all efforts on the part of his col- 
leagues to have him take needed rest were 
unavailing with the man whose last 45 years 
had been devoted almost exclusively to news- 
paperdom. He just refused to quit, It 
seemed he desired to die “in the saddle.“ 

Today our hearts are sad at the passing 
of a tried and a true friend, for that in the 
final analysis was his finest relationship with 
us. However, in our grief we realize that 
all on the staffs of the Call-Chronicle news- 
papers share our sorrow. Upstairs and 
downstairs, in the front office, as well as 
in the newsroom of the Call, which Mr. 
McGettigan dominated every night for al- 
most 35 years, there was universally high 
regard for this admirable newsman, this ex- 
cellent citizen and this near and sincere 
friend of so very many persons both within 
and outside the profession to which he 
brought lustre and honor during all his 
newspaper years. 

Humbly and haltingly any local newspaper- 
man who knew Ned McGettigan would at- 
tempt to reach even partial appraisal of his 
virtues and determine his stature, first as a 
newspaperman and then as a man among 
men. 

His formal education, by modern stand- 
ards, was brief but thorough. His informal 
education, achieved almost exclusively from 
his reading of the best newspapers and 
magazines, was amazingly extensive. He 
‘was the best demonstration of the educa- 
tional potentialities of American newspapers. 
Possessed of an unusually keen intellect and 
highly retentive memory, he brought the 
great asset—calm and ripe judgment—to the 
marshaling of dates, facts, and figures in an 
appreciation and presentation of news, espe- 
cially that of the local field. A diamond in 
the rough had been brought to the highest 
polish and brilliancy by the public schools of 
the sixth ward and the inspiration that the 
very good teachers of his day had given to 
young men to read widely and wisely. If he 
was not entirely, he certainly closely ap- 
proached the ideal of newspapermen as to 
what a good reporter should be and what a 
good city editor should be. 

The spirit of the newsroom which he over- 
saw for so many years was the very anti- 
thesis of what the American public has been 
led to believe a newsroom is like. The Holly- 
wood version furnished no parallel for an 
organization that had Ned McGettigan as 
its cool and calm leader and director. 

A stickler for facts and for getting to the 
gist of a story, he imbued his colleagues with 
the desirability of stripping the husks from 
the grain, and getting down to facts in dis- 
passionate and logical approach to the truth 
in the news. He demanded sound reporting. 
And he got it from men who today bespeak 
his praise for the practical training that they 
received while working with him. 

It must not be assumed from the above 
that Mr. McGettigan lacked imagination or 
emotion. On the contrary he was a man of 
the most delicate sympathies. This fineness 
in his nature was a quality that was recog- 
nized by all who knew him. Though a city 
boy, born and bred, he loved nature in all its 
phases. Photographs of pastoral scenes, of 
birds and animals—particularly if wild— 
appealed to him especially as items for the 
dolling up of news pages. Pictures of little 
children, if they told a story, were irresistible 
to him. In further exhibition of that trait, 
Mr. McGettigan's interest in children 
amounted almost to reverence for little 
people. Nothing brought greater brightness 
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to his eye and softness to his voice than the 
arrival in the city room of some child. It 
might be the shoeshine boy, or an errand 
boy from some place of business or the child 
of a visitor to the office. Nothing seemed to 
cheer his heart and to gladden his soul so 
deeply as little children. Any story concern- 
ing children was likely to receive his closest 
attention and get the most-favored position 
possible in the paper. 

But Mr. McGettigan’s colleagues and as- 
sociates are going to remember him more 
for other qualities for it can be said that 
he was a paragon of virtue. 

People who came to know the Morning 
Call's staff invariably were impressed with 
the high regard which unreservedly was 
manifested by all for a man who was in a 
position that has brought dislike and dis- 
regard and even stronger feeling against 
many men in corresponding position on 
other papers. 

His associates knew him as a patient, 
humble, and serene m. He was quiet 
and more inclined to listen than to talx. 
He was friendly, cooperative, and generous 
to a fault. He could disagree without being 
disagreeable. He loved to note the little 
ironies in life and in the lives and activ- 
ities of man. But he was generous and 
sympathetic in all his dealings. 

Never lusty, he had indomitable courage. 
As a young man he engaged in sports where 
his courage had to substitute for weight 
and strength. And in his newspaper work 
his mild manner and soft voice concealed 
the strength of character that defied the 
bullies who, both from high and low posi- 
tion in life, frequently challenge the press 
and its publication of the news. 

The mildness of his manner deceived 
those who did not guess the fron of his char- 
acter. He had the highest principles and 
he adhered to them unfiinchingly, although 
often required to employ the wisdom of ages 
that “a soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

He was a gentle man in that he did gentle 
deeds. More than any one can know, he 
alded friends and associates in difficult 
hours. He never permitted his left hand 
to know what his right hand was doing but 
the objects of his beneficences never can nor 
will forget his unsolicited aid, cheer, and 
sympathy in various ways in the hours when 
they most stood in need. 

A brave and a generous man, a noble 
man, a gentleman in every sense of that 
term has closed his eyes and his abundant 
years have come to an end. There is sad- 
ness for all who knew him. But there is 
joy that favorable memory of him has no 
reservations. 

Heaven will be the better for Ned Mc- 
Gettigan. May God receive his soul. 


Congress Must Do Something Immediately 
to Alleviate the Unemployment Problem 
in Labor Surplus Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 14, 1955, I appeared be- 
fore the so-called Neely subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in connection with the 
unemployment problem in the coal, rail- 
road, and related industries and which 


exists in my congressional district. My 
statement follows: 
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STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER or CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, MARCH 14, 1055, BEFORE 
THE NEELY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PusLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
you and the members of this committee for 
making possible the appearance here of those 
of us in Congress who represent areas of the 
Nation with a substantial labor surplus. 

These hearings are timely and of utmost 
importance because they focus the attention 
of Congress and the Nation on the evils of 
unemployment. 

Furthermore, these hearings will reveal 
that thousands of good Americans are living 
today on unemployment insurance benefits, 
public assistance, and surplus commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, I want it definitely under- 
stood that I am not opposed to the principle 
of reciprocal trade. My votes on that sub- 
ject since becoming a Member of Congress 
support that statement. 

However, when it became apparent that 
reciprocal trade agreements were permitting 
cheaply manufactured foreign goods to de- 
stroy the jobs of American workmen I could 
not conscientiously continue my support of 
such a program, 

Mr, Chairman, I supported the peril-point 
and the escape-clause amendments which 
were written into the reciprocal-trade laws 
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and which we were told would safeguard the 
jobs of American wage earners. 

In addition, I looked upon the creation 
of the Randall committee with high hope 
that it would provide rellef to certain Ameri- 
can industries from unfair competition re- 
sulting from a flood of cheaply manufac- 
tured foreign goods, 
` Regardless of the peril point, the escape 
clause, or the recommendations of the Ran- 
dall committee, no checkrein has been placed 
on foreign imports and especially the flord 
of foreign residual oil which has just about 
wrecked the economy of coal-producing areas 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land. 

Because of the geographical location of 
the coal-producing areas in these three 
States, for years and years their mines sup- 
plied the eastern seaboard with coal. 

However, since 1946 foreign residual oil 
from Venezuela began to flood the eastern 
seaboard with the result that it has displated 
coal from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and 
Maryland, thus destroying the jobs of thou- 
sands of coal miners, railronders, and others 
in related industries. 

The following chart fully describes the 
economic losses to American industry and 
labor from the importation of foreign resid- 
ual oll for the period from 1946 through 
1954: 


Item 


Economic losses to American industry and labor 
occasioned by United States imports of residual oll 
1946-1, inclusive: 

1. United States imports of residual fuel off 
pian EEE TIENNE millions of barrels.. 

2. Coal equivalent tons of item No. 1 (above) 
SS pies ene ESA millions of tons.. 


1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
119 | 12 | 136 132 
29 2) 31 33 32 


$139 | $141 | $151 | $160 | $153 


$74| 75| $| $02| $34 
gon] $72] $7| i| S4 
$36 | $8 | 3| 46| $44 
00 O | j 2 


1 Not svallable. 


Mr. Chairman, this chart speaks for it- 
self because it reveals the tremendous in- 
crease annually since 1946 in the importa- 
tion of foreign residual oil. 

In addition, it also discloses the millions of 
tons of coal displaced annually; the revenue 
lost to coal producers and the railroads; the 
loss in taxes to local, State, and the Federal 
Government; and more important than any- 
thing else the wages lost by coal miners and 
rallroaders. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not attempting to tell 
you or this committee that the unemploy- 
ment in the coal, railroad, and related indus- 
tries is wholly chargeable to foreign residual 
oil. It is, however, a powerful factor. 

The following chart shows the decreased 
use of coal by the railroads of the Nation 
and by other domestic users: 


Consumption of bituminous coal 


{Thousands of net tons] 
Retall 
Railroads 
Yoar (class 1) 8 Total 
110, 186 | 100, 88 336 
109, 206 9, 163 545, 891 
94. 838 RO, 747 519, 900 
64, 123 90, 299 445, 538 
60, 969 Bô, 004 454. 272 
54, 005 76, 531 468, 
37, 942 6%, 393 418, 757 
ORG occ cocci stance 27, 735 61, 205 420, 295 
1966.———ê 17,370 52, 616 362, 980 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 


You will observe the drastic decrease in the 
amount of coal used by the railroads which 


is the result of the dieselization of their 
motive power. 

The loss in domestic use or in retall delly- 
erles is chargeable to the use of substitute 
fuels. 

Mr. Chairman, from the information fur- 
nished in my testimony you have evidence 
as to the basis for the unemployment in the 
coal, railroad and related industries. 


As you know, those of us in Congress from 
coal-producing areas have advocated a quota 
limitation on the importation of foreign 
residual oil, because we feel it is justified 
and the only way we can get relief. 

Mr, Chairman, you have heard from spokes- 
men for the coal industry for the past week 
and there is nothing more I can add to their 
expert testimony. 

For that reason, I want to talk about the 
unemployment situation in my own con- 
gressional district which comprises the coun- 
ties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, 

When I first came to Congress in 1939 I 
opposed reciprocal trade agreements on the 
grounds that they were destroying the jobs 
of coal miners in my congressional district 
in Pennsylvania, At that time, imported 
Russian coal had captured some of the east- 
ern seaboard coal markets from coal pro- 
ducers In my congressional district. 

In voicing my opposition to the importa- 
tion of slave-minded Russian coal and other 
cheaply manufactured foreign products, I 
predicted that such a reckless policy would 
create ghost towns out of many communi- 
ties in my congressional district and 
throughout the Nation. 
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Mr. Chairman, my prediction in 1939 has 
become a reality. 

Practically all of our deep mines in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania are closed and thousands 
of miners have been out of work for several 
years. 

In fact, many mining towns have been 
abandoned and thelr empty and dilapidated 
rows of houses stand as a ghastly monument 
to the destructive effects of the importation 
of foreign residual oil, 

Because they have nowhere to go, only a 
few of the unemployed in the coalfields of 
central Pennsylvania have left the area. 

The result is that today, according to the 
United States Department of Labor, my con- 
gressional district is classified as a critical 
area because of a very substantial labor sur- 
plus. 

In fact, over 18 percent of the civilian labor 
force is unemployed. 

This unemployment is not confined to 
coal miners and railroaders but includes 
those employed in affected related indus- 
tries. 

The three countries that comprise my con- 
gressional district represent one of the most 
acute unemployment areas in the United 
States. 


— 
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This unemployment problem that exists 
in my congressional district did not happen 
overnight. As I mentioned a moment ago, 
it started back in 1939 and were it not for 
World War IT and the Korean war which 
stepped up the demand for coal the unem- 
ployment problem we have today would have 
been acute in the intervening years. 

In a few words, World War IT and the Ko- 
rean war simply delayed the day of reckon- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, these unemployed people 
in my congressional district have exhausted 
their rights to unemployment insurance, 
liquidated their savings accounts, borrowed 
on or have taken the cash value of their in- 
surance policies and today are living on 
public assistance and surplus commodities. 

In order to become eligible for public as- 
sistance many of these good Americans were 
required to permit the State to place a lien 
against their home for the amount they re- 
ceive in public assistance benefits. 

To give you some idea of the overall pic- 
ture of unemployment in my corressional 
district let me call your attention to the fol- 
lowing chart that describes the number of 
families and persons receiving surplus com- 
modities: 


Surplus commodities 


County 


Centre... 


OCA DEE sites Senta ot A E hen 
Entiro Stute of Fennsylvun la 


Porcentage] Total Percentage 
e ofall fam- | number | of county 
families ilies of persons | population 


. 10, 801 2.8 32, 561 23.3 
2,939 15.9 9; 362 14.2 

N 0, oS 42.2 37,179 43.3 
ea 23, 728 28.8 79, 402 27.1 
1, 020, 963 19.7 


1 Of State population of 10,408,012, 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, before you 
receive coupons for surplus commodities you 
have to be certified as eligible by a local wel- 
fare agency. 


Therefore, these figures are official and have 
been verified not only by the State of Penn- 
sylvania but also by the county commis- 
sioners in each of the three counties in my 
congressional district. 


Surplus commodities by carload lots to Mar. 1, 1955 


County Beor 


Grand total, 184 carload lots. 


Short- 


Cheese ening 


Butter 


Mr. Chairman, there is no denial of the 
fact that these figures are startling and are 
an answer to those who smugly insist that 
there is no acute unemployment problem 
in the labor surplus areas of the Nation. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, in the great 
industrial State of Pennsylvania out of its 
10% million residents, nearly 10 percent, or 
1,020,963, are living on surplus commodities. 

In my congressional district out of a popu- 
lation of 292,000 nearly 28 percent, or 79,402 
persons, are receiving surplus commodities. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, these figures are star- 
tling for they truly portary the extent of 
unemployment in Pennsylvania and in my 
congressional district. 

To be more specific, in my home city of 
Altoona, Pa., out of a metropolitan area pop- 
ulation of a little better than 100,000 nearly 
10,000 persons are unemployed, 6,000 of whom 
are railroad employees, with 4,100 of them 
haring exhausted their rights to railroad un- 
employment insurance benefits on January 
10, 1955. 

I regret that every member of this com- 
mittee is unable to visit Altoona, Pa,, and 
talk to these unemployed Americans as they 
stand in line to pick up their surplus food 
coupons, 


If it were possible for you to talk to them, 
you would hear the tragic story of their 
plight as citizens of a nation that boasts of 
its high standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the residents of my con- 
gressional district faced with this acute un- 
employment problem are not sitting idly by 
and doing nothing to help themselves. Al- 
most every community has an active indus- 
trial committee, and thousands of dollars 
have been raised by public subscription in 
an all-out and long-range program of reha- 
bilitating the industrial economy of the 
area by attracting new industries. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, in the effort 
to attract new industries to a community 
the competition is really keen. 

While theee various community industrial 
groups exert every possible effort to attract 
new industries, no stone is being left un- 
turned to assist the unemployed in finding 
jobs. In this effort we have the cooperation 
of Federal and State employment services as 
well as the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Regardless of this determined effort to re- 
Neve the unemployment situation, we are 
faced with the fact that only a handful have 
found employment. elsewhere in central 
Pennsylvania; while several hundred having 
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despaired of getting employment in Altoona 
have migrated to other States. The bulk of 
the unemployed are still in central Pennsyl- 
vania and especially in the Altoona area 
where they are living in hope that employ- 
ment conditions will improve. 

Mr, Chairman, these unemployed who 
have remained in central Pennsylvania 
should not be criticized, for let us remember 
they represent the second and third genera- 
tion of families that settled in the central 
Pennsylvania area years and years ago, 

They have their family roots in central 
Pennsylvania, many owning their own homes 
or having nearly completed the purchase of 
them. 

In plain words, these good American citi- 
zens who have helped build their commu- 
nity, State, and Nation through toil and 
taxes, should not be expected to leave the 
great industrial State of Pennsylvania and 
roam over the United States in gypsylike 
fashion seeking their daily bread. 

To those who would suggest that these 
families be relocated at Government ex- 
pense, I say to you that you are advocating 
the principles of state socialism which dic- 
tates when and where you may sow and reap. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Representative of 
these people in the Congress of the United 
States, I have introduced a series of bills 
in this Congress designed to provide relief 
for the unemployment situation, not only in 
my congressional district but also in other 
labor surplus areas of the Nation. 

There are two bills in particular in my 
series of legislative proposals that I would 
like to call to this committee's attention. 

First is H. R. 860, a bill to provide for pro- 
grams of public facilities construction which 
will stimulate employment in areas having 
a substantial labor surplus. 

The other bill is H. R. 4628 which will 
authorize the Small Busines Administration 
to make loans to municipalities having a 
substantial labor surplus to assist them in 
thelr efforts to promote the establishment 
and location of new industries or to aid in 
expanding existing plants. 

These two bills are pending before House 
committees and if approved by this Congress 
would help considerably to alleviate the un- 
employment problem and bolster the sagging 
economy of many areas of the Nation, 

Mr. Chairman, while we attack this unem- 
ployment problem on all fronts almost dally 
the situation becomes more acute as our 
unemployment rolls increase because of the 
fact that as the day go by more of our deep 
shaft mines are being closed with the result 
that more miners, railroaders, and employees 
in related industries are thrown out of work. 

The closing of our mines, Mr. Chairman, 
is traceable to the ever increasing imports 
of residual oil from Venezuela which started 
in 1946 with 45 million barrels and reached 
a total of nearly 132 million barrels in 1954, 

In fact, from 1946 through 1954, inclusive, 
a total of 863 million barrels of foreign 
residual oil flooded the eastern seaboard of 
the United States displacing 209 million tons 
of bituminous coal resulting in the loss of 
$492 million in miners’ wages and 6271 mil- 
lion in railroader’'s wages. 

We should add to this loss in Income the 
loss in taxes to Federal, State, and local 
political subdivisions. 

Mr. Chairman, you will remember that 
earlier in my discussion I talked of ghost 
towns and all through my remarks I have 
stressed the unemployment of thousands of 
good Americans who have exhausted their 
rights to unemployment-insurance benefits 
and are existing on public assistance and sur- 
plus commodities. 

I repeat, this condition prevails in the 
United States where we boast of our high 
standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal tenefactor 
from the flood of foreign residual oil is 
Venezuela whose residents are enjoying 
unbridled prosperity. 
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Let me read to you Hal Boyle's syndicated 
column of January 14, 1955, titled “Venezuela 
Seen as the Texas of South America.” 

“VenEezUELA SEEN aS TEXAS OF SOUTH 

AMERICA 
“(By Hal Boyle) 

“CARACAS, VENEZUELA—Leaves from a 
cruising notebook: Venezuela today is the 
Texas of South America. 

“So much money is being made here that 
visiting Texans actually get an inferiority 
complex, and the United States dollar feels 
like 50 cents. 

“Just to be sure he wouldn't be mistaken 
for an ordinary bum, one new millionaire 
from the interior of the country came to 
town with calling cards that bore this mes- 
sage printed after his name: ‘Capital: 6 mil- 
lion bolivars.* That's nearly $2 million. 

“There is so much wealth flowing around 
that even tourists get a break. If you kick 
a diamond out of a rock here, the Govern- 
ment lets you keep it tax free unless it is 
worth more than $1,700. You can also go 
pearl diving and keep any pearls you find. 

“The visitor haa a dazed sensation he 1s 
caught in a midcentury Klondike gold rush. 
The atmosphere of quick money is over- 
whelming, and tales of riches made overnight 
are a bolivar a dozen. 

“Venezuela is bigger than Texas and Okla- 
homa combined and larger than any Euro- 
pean country except Germany, Its chief in- 
come is from c!l—no land except the United 
States produces more—but it also has iron 
ore deposits rivaling the famed Minnesota 
Mesabi Range. It also has cowboys and In- 
dians, 16,000-foot-tall mountains, jungles, 
beach resorts, and the world's highest water- 
falls. 

“Although the nation has a population of 
544 million, the government spent half a 
billion dollars in 1954 on vast public-works 
projects and still ended up with $80 million 
left in the till. Its huge modernization pro- 
gram calls for the future expenditure of $800 
million alone for a new 2,640-mile railway 
network to open inland mineral and agricul- 
tural areas for further development. 

“Foreign investors from the United States 
and Europe are pouring untold more millions 
Into the Iindustrialization of the country. 
It has taken in more than 100,000 immi- 
grants from Europe the last 10 years. 

“Caracas, the 388-year-old capital, is now 
one of the world's greatest boom cities. 
Fifty years ago milkmen herded cows through 
its ancient streets, Today they are Jammed 
by thousands of new high-priced motor cars. 

“You reach the city from the nearby port 
along recently completed 1l-mile highway 
that cost $71 million, which Caraquenos 
proudly boast is, mile for mile, the most ex- 
pensive ever built, 

“Nearly a million people live in the metro- 
politan area, and so many new bulldings are 
going up construction workers have no time 
even to take Sundays off to go to the bull 
fights. 

“Dominating the heart of the city is Cen- 
tro Bolivar, Venezuela’s ‘Rockefeller Center,’ 
which will cost $300 million. Its twin 300- 
foot towers, housing government offices, have 
four traffic levels beneath them. 

“Caracas also hag a baseball park the size 
of Yankee Stadium, the new 88 million 
Hotel Tamanaco, a technicolored $30 million 
polyclinic hospital, and a university as mod- 
ern as any in the world. 

“But the city has abysmal poverty as well 
as tremendous wealth. The shanties of the 
poor still crowd many of the raw red hills 
that stud Caracas. The government has 
torn down thousands of these eyesores and 
replaces them with forty 15-story apartment 
buildings at a cost of $24 million. Workmen 
can rent the apartments for $6 to 630 a 
month, own them after a period of 20 years. 

“In 1955 the government plans to tear 
down 6,560 more shacks, spend $2 million 
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more on apartment projects for low-income 
workers. 

“Oddly, many uprooted workmen's fam- 
illes are unhappy in their fine new apart- 
ments. 

“The old shacks had a small yard in which 
families could raise a pig and a few chickens, 
explained our guide. ‘It is all but impossi- 
ble, of course, to raise a pig in an apartment, 
and many of the old people in particular get 
lonesome for their old way of life. They 
don't feel as free as they did.’ 

“Progress always has its price, and to some 
the price doesn't seem worth it.” 

Ltr. Chairman, what a contrast it is to com- 
pare lying conditions in Venezucla with the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. 

May I add that the prosperity enjoyed in 
Venezuela is to a great extent at the expense 
of the misery and suffering of residents of 
the coal-producing States of our Nation and 
especially of my congressional district. 

At this very minute a quarter of a million 
ton tanker ship is tied up at an east coast 
dock carrying disaster to the coal, railroad, 
and related industries of this Nation, in 
much the same manner as rat-infested ves- 
sels brought disease into our port cities in 
years gone by. 

This foreign tanker with its bunker space 
filled with residual oll Is dumping it in vio- 
lation of every American concept of fair com- 
petition. 

As a matter of fact, even if the miners of 
our Nation would work for nothing and the 
railroads transported the coal for practically 
nothing, the coal industry could not com- 
pete with this unfair competition from for- 
eign residual oll because Its price is contin- 
ually manipulated downward in order to 
capture the eastern seaboard coal market. 

Mr. Chairman, it Is being said in defense 
of residual oll that the oil companies have 
been requested to restrict voluntarily the 
amount of residual oil imported quarterly. 
Those who have considered the possibility of 
voluntary cutbacks on imports of foreign 
residual oil insist that it is impractical and 
that the idea has been abandoned. 

They further state that such voluntary 
control may be in violation of antitrust laws 
and thus the proposal presents a compli- 
cated legal problem. 

It has also been said that if any restric- 
tions are placed on the importation of for- 
eign residual oil we will offend Venezuela. 

Let me state, Mr. Chairman, that every 
time a coal miner loses his job because of 
unfair competition from foreign residual oil 
a railroader has also been added to the list 
of the unemployed. 

As far as I am concerned, it is about time 
we start adopting some of the policies for- 
eign nations apply against us in protecting 
the jobs of their industrial workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity accorded me this morning to appear 
before this committee and to tell you of the 
plight of the unemployed in my congressional 
district. 

Your willineness to listen to an analysis of 
our problem renews our faith and confidence 
in our representative form of government. 

I sincerely hope that as a result of these 
hearings remedial legislation will be enacted 
at the earliest possible date. 


Another Freeze? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, March 13, 1955, I appeared on a 


March 15 


nationwide television program Face the 
Nation, to discuss the study and inquiry 
into the radio and television field cur- 
rently being considered by the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

One of the panel members of this pro- 
gram was Mr, Sol Taishoff, keen ob- 
server, and publisher of the authorita- 
tive magazine Broadcasting-Telecasting, 
who raised various questions concerning 
the so-called television freeze, 

Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter and the long experience Mr. Talshoff 
has had in this field, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Another Freeze?” 
which appeared in the March 14, 1955, 
issue of Brondcasting-Telecasting. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER FREEZE? 

If the FCC falls for the scheme of its staff 
department heads for the imposition of a 
new freeze (called chill) on VHF authoriza- 
ticns, the individual members might as well 
head for the hills. They would never be able 
to withstand the wrath of an outraged pub- 
lic in the areas that would be “chilled,” as 
expressed through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

‘The scheme, reported in this issue, is hare- 
brained. Its proclaimed purpose is to main- 
tain the status quo of the UHF situation 
during the interim when the Com- 
mission is considering possible remedial ac- 
tion. And what is that action? 

Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock proposes, 
and the staff supports, an eventual move of 
all TV to the UHF band. At the FCC session 
last Tuesday, when the staff proposal was 
smuggled in, the discussion covered a pos- 
sible 10-year transition from VHF to UHF, 
with stations operating on both bands dur- 
ing this transition period, 

The discussion also covered possible “se- 
lective deintermixture”, but obviously this 
would be from VHF to UHF, since the long- 
range plan contemplates giving VHF—the 
established service that got there first— 
back to the Government to allocate to other 
services. The FCO probably has the legal 
authority to deintermix, but it would find 
itself embroiled in the courts at the very 
outset by applicants who in good faith 
had applied for available assignments, spent 
their funds for hearings, only to have the 
allocations rug jerked from under them, 

Five years ago—before the end of the 
great freeze, and when there were only 100- 
odd stations on the air—the then FCO 
Chairman Wayne Coy sent up a trial balloon 
on a move of all TV to UHF. There wero 
then about 3 million TV receivers in use. 
The project got nowhere. Even in those days 
it involved too great an upheaval to warrant 
serious consideration. 

The FCC is under pressure from Congress 
to do something for UHF. But it can’t pass 
miracles. It should be evident that neither 
UHF nor VHF, standing alone, can provide 
optimum, saturation service. VHF has the 
greater coverage, and can provide service to 
rural and remote arenas which could not be 
served economically by UHF'’s situated in the 
larger cities. A transition to UHF would 
mean the loss of even fringe service to those 
who seek it most—the remote dweller, 

The FCC should forget about schemes 
that would artificially curtail or eliminate 
service. The “public interest” yardstick 
should be reason enough. The FCC can't or- 
dain an equitable allocation so that one or 
more services will be provided everywhere. 
There are many VHF assignments that are 
going begging. More than 2 dozen previ- 
ously authorized have been turned back. 
The reasons are economic. 
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And so it is with UHF. There are quite 
a few UHF stations that not only are not 
complaining, but wish the breast-beating 
would cease. They are doing well, even with 
VHF competition. First Storer, and now 
NBC acquires its second UHF station, while 
CBS is surveying the field for its second. 
This certainly supports the view that UHF 
is technically adequate. 

UHF could be helped substantially if man- 
ufacturers would produce all-band receiv- 
ers. Chairman Macnuson of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, proposes to call in the 
leading manufacturers in the hope of work- 
ing this out. We hope he does it soon. 

Meanwhile, the FCC would be well-advised 
to stick to its assigned task of allocating 
channels, both VHF and UHF, consistent 
with the demad and with its rules. It is not 
the function of Government to wet-nurse 
citizens who venture into unfamiliar fields 
unprepared to weather the red-ink stretch, 
as did all of the pioneer VHF Ss. Broadcasting 
epitomizes free competitive enterprise and 
the risks it entails, 


Sixteenth Anniversary of the Independ- 
ence of Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 14, is the 16th anniversary of the 
independence of Slovakia. Throughout 
the world this anniversary will be cele- 
brated by the Slovak people. On March 
14, 1939, the Slovak Parliament in Brati- 
slava proclaimed Slovakia an independ- 
ent state. It was the climax to feelings 
of national consciousness which had 
their beginnings as early as the 16th 
century. Although for long centuries 
generations of Slovaks lived on their 
own land under foreign rule, they cher- 
ished the deep faith that the time would 
come when Slovakia would become an 
independent country and Slovaks might 
rule themselves. 

The solemnity with which Slovaks 
everywhere greet this 16th anniversary 
of their independence springs from the 
fact that it must denote still another 
year during which the people of Slovakia 
have endured the material enslavement 
of their land under the mockery called 


-by the Communists the people’s democ- 


racy. However, that the years of inde- 
pendence were so few has only strength- 
ened the age-old determination of this 
proud peopie to resist to the end the 
forces which now aim to stifle the very 
moral principles upon which democracy 
and freedom are based. 

I know that I speak for the American 
people when I say that the people of 
Slovakia have our deepest sympathy and 
edmiration in their heroic resistance to 
the regime of physical exploitation and 
the amoral ideology which the Soviet 
Union has attempted to force upon them. 
We join them on this anniversary of 
their independence in the fervent hope 
that their opposition will prevail, and 
achieve once again the establishment of 
a free and democratic nation. 
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Family of Lt. John Buck, of Armath- 
waite, Tenn., Imprisoned Airman, 
Hopefully Await Return of Son Now 
in the Hands of Reds—Neighbor of 
Cordell Hull and Sgt. Alvin C. York, 
Lieutenant Buck Is Heir to Heroic 
Tennessee Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the hearts 
of the Nation are with the American 
boys who are being illegally held and 
imprisoned by the Chinese Reds—and 
with the families of these men, with 
whom our Nation prays and hopes that 
the happy moment of reunion will come 
soon. 

In this connection, Mr, Speaker, there 
recently appeared in the Sunday maga- 
zine of the Nashville Tennessean an ex- 
cellent article by Mr. H. B. Teeter about 
the family of Lt. John W. Buck, of 
Armathwaite, Tenn., who is one of the 
American boys imprisoned by the Reds. 
Mr. and Mrs. Noah Buck, the parents of 
Lieutenant Buck, as this article states, 
have every faith that their son will re- 
turn and that his fine character and 
American outlook will be unchanged. 
We believe with them that such will be 
the case, because Lieutenant Buck rep- 
resents the finest in American manhood. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
this article by Mr. Teeter, Family Prays 
and Hopes for Son, Prisoner of the Reds, 
along with my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

‘TENNESSEE FAMILY PRAYS AND HOPES ror Son 
(By H. B, Teeter) 

Many times each day, an elderly man and 
Woman glance down a winding road which 
disappears around the shoulder of an apple 
orchard in Fentress County. 

Nosh Buck and his wife believe thelr son 
will come walking down the road again, some 
day, back to his home in Armathwaite. 

They will see him walking, head erect, 
chest thrown back—the way they remember 
him in boyhood and young manhood. Their 
confidence has not wavered since their son, 
Lt. John W. Buck, disappeared behind the 
bamboo curtain in January 1953. They 
remain confident today, even in face of 
knowledge he is held prisoner by the Chinese 
Reds. 

“If we did not believe that, if it had not 
been for our prayers, we could not have lived 
through the past two years,” said Mrs. Buck, 
now 73, a sweet-faced, smiling woman whose 
pioneer parents helped settle this rugged 
mountain country. 

“He will be the same Woodie Buck he al- 
Ways was," said the father, now 77, who 
swears by the American principles his son 
learned as a boy. 

Lieutenant Buck ts heir to an heroic tradi- 
tion, neighbor and friend of the great Sgt. 
Alvin C. York, relative of Tennessee's stal- 
wart Cordell Hull. He is also from the line of 
famed Sam Houston. 

He has been held prisoner of the Chinese 
Reds since his American B-29 was shot 
down near the Yalu River in North Korea. 
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The Tennessean was 1 of 14 men aboard 
the plane, Three died. 

He was not heard of for 18 months. Then 
last August the Chinese revealed he and the 
others were alive and being held as political 
prisoners. He received a 4-year sentence 
from a Red tribunal which recently sen- 
tenced 13 American airmen on espionage 
charges. Thus the Chinese play their cruel 
and patient game. 

It has been 15 years since Buck enlisted in 
the Air Force. As a bombardier during 
World War II, he ts credited with sinking 
two Nazi submarines. His mission over 
North Korea in January 1953 was to drop 
pamphlets—not bombs. 

At their comfortable home in Armathwaite, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buck the other day toid how 
thelr son grew straight as a pine tree on 
their farm. 

“When he was no more than 8 years old, 
he liked to be out in the fields with me,” 
the father said. “By the time he started to 
school, his ambition was to run faster, fight 
harder and play better than the other kids.” 

The Buck home was and is a religious 
home, neighbors told this reporter. 

“Woodie Buck grew up with more stuff in 
him than anybody I know,” said Junior Hicks 
of Armathwaite. “He was a fighter. I was 
afraid he had been killed by the Chinese 
after he was shot down. If he had anything 
to fight with, he'd have fought to the finish.” 

“He wanted to be big and strong,” Noah 
Buck said. “He put up a sack full of sand 
and used it as a boxing bag. He was a fine 
swimmer, too.” 

Although Buck has been gone from Ar- 
mathwaite for most of 15 years, his boyhood 
friends recall that he was an excellent pistol 
shot and probably the best amateur boxer 
in the section. He was a good student and 
a better-than-average baseball player, they 
say. 

“He was as good a boy as there ever was,” 
the mother said. 

“And a good farmer, too,” the father added. 
“Why, I kept a mule just so Woodie would 
have something to plow with.” 

What may have happened to Buck during 
his long months of imprisonment by the 
Chinese is anybody's guess. Have the Chi- 
nese changed him from the clean-cut, 
friendly mountain boy whose main ambition 
in life was to serve his country? 

Not according to Sat. Alvin C. York, Amer- 
ica’s hero of World War I. York knew Buck 
when he attended the Alvin C. York Insti- 
tute at nearby Jamestown, and he has known 
the Buck family all of his life. 

“He was one of the finest boys In this part 
of the country,” York said. 

Mrs. Buck is a cousin of Cordell Hull, 
Tennessee's great Secretary of State. Noah 
Buck’s grandmother was a niece of Sam 
Houston. John Buck grew up with 4 sisters 
and 1 brother. The brother, Clyde, is post- 
master at Armathwaite. The sisters are Mrs. 
Ray Dunford of Armathwalte, Mrs. Lula 
Richardson of Morristown, Tenn., Mrs. Edna 
Range, and Mrs. Ann Berry of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Buck received the first letter 
from their son last September, after long 
months of anxious waiting and uncertainty. 
They had no way of knowing what he was en- 
during at the hands of the Chinese Reds, or 
even if he were alive. 

Perhaps there were weeks on end when 
John Buck was put to severe tests by his 
captors. American prisoners who have re- 
turned tell terrifying tales of brainwashing 
by the Chinese Reds bent on obtaining false 
confessions, 

‘The letters Mr. and Mrs, Noah Buck receive 
from their son are not in the language of 
the Chinese. They sound like an American 
boy who hasn't changed. 

These letters do much to bolster their 


hope. 
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In his first letter, received last September, 
Buck told his parents that he now weighs 
190 pounds and is in good health. 

“Ma, I want you and dad to live to a ripe 
old age. You are both in your 70's and 
shouldn't be working. 

“Hire two good men to clean up the place, 
Clean up and reseed the pasture fields. 
Might want to raise cattle when I get home. 

“Put a new lawn around the house. Clean 
out tice fence rows and repair the 
fences. * * * Don't worry about me for I 
will be all right.” 

Sounds just like the Woodie Buck we knew, 
the neighbors say. The old folks are con- 
fident it will be the same Woodle coming 
down that lane one day again. 


lowa State College—The First Educa- 
tional Institution To Benefit From the 
Land-Grant College Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that this subject matter 
concerns an important educational in- 
stitution in Iowa and, because of the 
national significance of this subject, the 
entire Iowa delegation—Representatives 
CUNNINGHAM, DoLLIveR, Gross, HOEVEN, 
JENSEN, LECOMPTE, and TaLite—joins me 
in extending these remarks in the 
RECORD. 

I wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to a very important fact of his- 
tory which has been distorted recently. 
This misinterpretation is of particular 
concern to this body because it involves 
an act of Congress, the Morrill Act of 
1862, popularly referred to as the Land- 
Grant College Act. This important leg- 
islation was initiated and implemented 
by the Congress of the United States and 
signed by President Lincoln on July 2, 
1862. 

On February 12, 1955, the Postmaster 
General of the United States issued a 
commemorative postage stamp bearing 
the names of Michigan State College and 
Pennsylvania State University and the 
dates of their founding, 1855 to 1955. 
I salute these two institutions on the 
occasion of their centennial celebrations 
and hope that their next hundred years 
will be as successful and as resourceful 
as the first hundred. 

It also seems to me that the Postmas- 
ter General has established a fine prec- 
edent in issuing this 100th anniversary 
stamp for two of our outstanding insti- 
tutions of higher education. Each of our 
State universities, in fact, should be so 
honored. This, I think, should be called 
to the attention of the great and noble 
State universities in order that they too 
can celebrate their 100th year with the 
issuance of a commemorative United 
States postage stamp. 

There was a grave error and a distor= 
tion of historical fact, however, on this 
Michigan State College and Pennsylva- 
nia State University stamp. Across the 
top of this stamp runs the statement 
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“First of the Land Grant Colleges,” but 
this is not true. 

These two institutions were not first 
of the land-grant colleges. Iowa State 
College was the first educational institu- 
tion to become an official land-grant col- 
lege. 

First, there was no such thing as a 
land- grant college in 1855 since the na- 
tional legislation creating them was not 
enacted until 1862. Granted there were 
agricultural colleges which later were 
designated for the functions of the Mor- 
rill Act, but they were not land-grant 
colleges until the several State legisla- 
tures accepted the terms of the Morrill 
Act and officially specified which State 
educational institution was to be the ag- 
ricultural and mechanical arts college. 

Second, as you can verify by the ac- 
companying documented table, the Iowa 
State Legislature accepted the terms of 
the 1862 act on September 11, 1862, and 
by this action became the first State to 
accept it. At the same time, Iowa State 
was designated as the State’s land- 
grant institution, thereby becoming the 
first educational institution to benefit 
from the Morrill Act of 1862 which pro- 
vided for the creation of our land-grant 
colleges. 

If these institutions, which had the 
greatest democratizing influence on 
higher education in this country, are to 
be honored as they should be, this gross 
error of historical fact that appears at 
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the top of the Michigan State College 
and Pennsylvania State University com- 
memorative stamp must be corrected. 

Ihave pointed out that Iowa State Col- 
lege was the first educational institution 
to be a land-grant college because the 
State legislature accepted the 1862 act 
on September 11, 1862. When you study 
the accompanying documented table, 
you will also discover that Kansas State 
accepted the act on February 3, 1863, and 
created and designated Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College on February 16, 1863, 
to be its land-grant college. This was 
10 days before the Michigan Legislature 
accepted the act and designated Michi- 
gan Agricultural College as its land- 
grant institution. 

Also, you will notice that six State leg- 
islatures preceded the Pennsylvania 
State Legislature in designating their of- 
ficial land-grant colleges. Although 
Pennsylvania accepted the Morrill Act 
on April 1, 1863, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege was not designated as the official 
land-grant college to receive the State’s 
funds until February 19, 1867, 

These are the facts of history and I 
ask that the Congress of the United 
States officially set the record straight 
and advise the Postmaster General of 
the inaccuracy that appears on the com- 
one stamp issue of February 12, 

55. 

See attached documented statement 
confirming above subject matter. 


Land grant institulions—Scelecled group 


sar one College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


Kansas State Agricultural Colleze. 

Michigan Agricultura! College 
University of Missouri 
Rutgers University, N. 7 
Pennysivania State Collega. 


—— — —— 


University of Vermont — 
University of Wisconsin... 


Date of or- 
ization 


Date of opening 
for students 1862 act by 
legislature 
School opened Sept. 11, 1869 
1859; SONARE U. 
Mar. 17, 1899. 
February 1843 (16) Feb. 3, 1963 
May 13, 1887. Feb. 25, 123 
Mar. 10, 1863 
. 20, 1859; col Apr, 1, 1863 
802. 
1 Nov. 9,1865 | Oct. 20,1882 
February 1840. Apr. 12,1866 | Apr, 2, 1803 


Source: Benjamin F. The Land-Grant of 1862 and the Land-Grant Colleges. Washington, U. 8, Government 
Printing Office, 1918, 62-43 p. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1018, No. 13, True, Alfrod Charles. A History of 
Agricultural Education in the United States, 1745-1925. Washington, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 19%. 
438p. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 36. 


Let’s Stop Kidding About Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include an editorial that appeared 
in the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger under 
date of March 13, 1955, entitled “Let's 
Stop Kidding About Civilian Defense”: 

Last month, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion revealed the H-bomb’s awesome capacity 
for destruction. One bomb can kill just 
about everybody in a 7,000-mile-square area, 
roughly the size of New Jerscy—unless they 
are prepared for it. 

What kind of preparation is the right 
kind? 


Nobody's answered that question yet. And 
the answer must be detailed, definitive, and 
decisive. 

President Elsenhower the other day sug- 
gested more and more realism in our CD 
tests. But how are we going to be realistic 
if we don’t know what to do? 

Val Peterson, the national CD boss, sug- 
gests that it might be a good idea for home- 
owners to dig shelters. What kind of shel- 
ters? Where? In the basement or in the 
yard? How big? What supplies should be 
stored in them? 

Just think of a new homeowner. Should 
he incorporate shelter plans right in the 
blueprint? If it's really vital, the Govern- 
ment should encourage it. It might even 
offer a tax inducement to people who build 
shelters the way it offered a tax inducement 
to people who built factories during the war. 

Remember, civil defense is not merely 
passive defense. Our entire military concept 
is based upon massive retaliation. We are 
going along on the assumption that no enemy 
will dare attack us, because our retaliation 
whl be fearful and complete. 
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But retallation is based on the idea that 
an enemy attack will not destroy us. We 
must be able to rise from the first attack 
and strike back. 

We will not be able to do this without 
adequate civil defense. 

If the Government wants the public to 
stop jokirg about CD, then it better get seri- 
ous itself. Not just the people in the street 
are confused. The Governor of Massachu- 
setts says that the States don't even know 
what to do with their National Guard units 
in case of attack. 

Let’s get going in Washington, 


A Proposed Tax Credit Plan To Aid Stu- 
dents in Institutions of Higher Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 
or 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
tnanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recor a very informative article deal- 
ing with a proposed tax credit plan to 
gid students in institutions of higher 
learning. Legislation in support of this 
proposal has been introduced by my 
colleagues, the Honorable Donartp L, 
Jackson, of California, and the Hon. 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., of New Jersey, 
and I want to associate myself with them 
in this proposed plan. 

The article which I refer to was issued 
ty the American Council on Education 
and contains facts and statistics which 
certainly should alert the members of 
the Congress to this very important prob- 
lem with which many of us today are 
confronted: 

A Prorosep Tax CREDIT PLAN To Am STUDENTS 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

The one fact concerning American man- 
power on which everybody agrees is that seri- 
ous shortages exist in professions and voca- 
tions for which a college education is essen- 
tial. The most comprehensive recent study, 
made by Dael Wolfle for the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Training, 
shows that the supply of college graduates to 
meet immediate needs is insufficient in the 
naturel sciences, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, dentistry, medicine, nursing, school 
teaching, and college teaching, and that de- 
mands are increasing in social science and 
the humanities. Furthermore, it is noted 
that as the population increases the demand 
for profeszional workers increases at double 
the rate. 

With national security resting in the bal- 
ance, the United States is less strong than it 
might be, because, as Dr. Wolfie says, “it 
wastes the abilities of many of its most cap- 
able sons and daughters.” His investigations 
show that of the students in the upper two- 
fifths of high-school graduating classes—a 
group of approximately 342,000 a year—only 
51 percent enroll in colicge. He cites evi- 
denze indicating that of the remaining 49 
percent, half are probably prohibited from 
continuing thelr education by lack of funds. 
THE INCREASING COST OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 

The financial hurdle to a colleze education 
grows higher each ycar, as colleges and uni- 
ve-sities, both publicly and privately sup- 
ported, increase tuition and fees in a deter- 
r ned but usually unsuccessful effort to keen 
pace with the rising costs of instruction in 
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the face of decreasing proportionate income 
from. other sources. One recent study re- 
ported by Francis J. Brown in Educational 
Sociology shows an increase, in the decade 
1942-43 to 1952-53, of 65 percent in tuition 
and fees of publicly supported institutions 
and 78 percent in privately supported insti- 
tutions. Substantial further increases have 
been put into effect in many institutions 
since 1953, 

It can easily be demonstrated that the 
added income from students has not per- 
mitted colleges and universities to be lav- 
ish in the expenditure of funds. A recent 
study by the National Education Association 
based on data for 1952-53 cites the average 
salary for beginning college teachers as 
$3,000 a year and the average for full pro- 
fessors as approximately $7,000. One of the 
reasons for the low salaries is that colleges 
and univereities are still doing their utmost 
to assist needy students, A recent survey of 
25 colleges with enrollments under 3,000, 
made by Treasurer John M. Schlegel, of La- 
fayette College, reports that total student 
aid increased from $1,730,000 in 1948-49 to 
$4 million in 1952-53. Only 36 percent of the 
aid was endowed. “This means,” he says, 
“that these 25 institutions poured into stu- 
dent aid in 1952-53 from operating funds an 
Average of $102,000 per college.” That money 
could haye been used for faculty salaries 
or other purposes if those colleges had been 
content to serve only the children of those 
financially able to pay the full tuition fee. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY EXPENSE TO FAMILIES 

DURING COLLEGE YEARS 

In other words, through circumstances 
which the colleges and universities cannot 
control, the cost of their services to the 
youth of America has risen to a point where 
it is beyond the reach of many families and 
an extreme financial sacrifice to many others, 
The plight of thousands is dercribed by Rob- 
ert W. Murphy, general counsel of the Borg- 
Warner Corp., in an article in the March 1953 
issue of College and University Business: 

“If one heeds the voice of experience, he 
should consult the father of a boy or girl 
in college. * * * Multiply even $1,500 by 4 
years, and $6,000 by 4 ciilidren (or select any 
number from 1 to 12), and it is obvious that 
a sizable minimum is required. This 
amount must be set aside after taxes. 

“Yor example, with four children, assum- 
ing the minimum amount required is 
$24,000, if the taxpayer should be in a 30- 
percent tax bracket (which is certainly not 
unusual for a middle-income family), this 
would mean that in order to save $24,000 for 
educational expenses, he must earn $35,000; 
if he is in the 50-percent tax bracket, he 
must earn $48,000—all in addition to his 
regular day-to-day living expenses. These 
amounts provide only the basic education 
leading to a bachelor’s degree; the sum that 
a parent must sct aside if he contemplates 
educating his children in the professions be- 
comes astronomical.” 

Addison B, Clohoscy, testifying before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in June 
1953, on behalf of the Research Institute of 
America, stated: 

“Unless something is done to give rellef In 
the way of allowable deductions for college 
and educational expenses for children, we 
will surely kill the educational program in 
this country 

“It costs between $2,000 and 82,500 per 
year to maintain a child at college away from 
home. Tou don't have to have a large in- 
come for this to mean that you must earn 
$4,000 or $5,900 per year for each child whom 
you want to give a college education. 

“I firmly believe in balanced budgets, but 
I don't believe that you can unbalance the 
budgets of the private citizens for as long a 
period as we have without killing incentives 
and destroying the very structure we are 
fighting to saye.” 
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Gerald W. Harrington, attorney, from 
Providence, R. I., testifying at the same hear- 
ing, stated: 

“If we are interested as a community, as 
a government, as a society in preserving col- 
lege education as we have known it, in pre- 
serving it as an opportunity for anybody to 
have an education no matter what strata of 
society he may come from, if we are inter- 
ested in preserving college revenues, then we 
are interested in increasing the ability of the 
individuals to pay tuition. By the indi- 
viduals I mean principally the parents of 
children who are going through the process 
of college education. 

“One way that we could at least help the 
individual parents to meet these tuition 
costs, it seems to me, is by granting a deduc- 
tion to the individual parents for moneys 
expended on tuition for the education of 
their children.” l 

The Honorable Cart Erurorr, Member of 
Congress from Alabama, testified at the hear- 
ing in support of his bill providing for the 
deductibility of tuition as follows: 

“It is necessary for parents to begin saving 
at an early date if they are to be able to send 
their children to college. As costs skyrocket, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to save 
money. The small margin between that 
which is earned and that which is needed 
to meet the essentials in the average house- 
hold today is approaching the vanishing 
point. The greatest portion of this margin 
evaporates in taxes.” 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF THE TAX CREDIT 
PROPOSAL 


If substantial tax relief were given for stu- 
dent fees paid to tax-exempt public and 
private educational institutions, many par- 
ents would reappraise their financial ability 
to pay the costs of a child’s education and 
more children would have the advantage of 
the opportunities which our country is dedi- 
cated to keep open. Parents in the $8,000, 
$10,000 and $12,000 a year brackets, who now 
require partial scholarships to keep their 
children in college, would be able to forego 
these scholarship funds, thus making them 
available for those children coming from 
homes of lesser financial ability. Some in- 
stitutions, without curtalling the support 
given to superior students from low-income 
homes, could conserve some of the opera- 
tional funds now used for scholarships and 
make them avallable for faculty salaries and 
maintenance of plants, thus improving the 
quality of instruction. 

The plan proposed, which has been 
studied, in several different forms, by nu- 
merous educational groups for more than a 
year, is based on a formula suggested by the 
resolutions committee of the taxation sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association at its 
1954 convention. Briefly, the plan provides 
that 30 percent of student tuition and fecs 
actually paid by the taxpayer be applied as a 
tax credit on the amount of income taxes 
otherwise payable. This means that all tax- 
payers who pay a given amount of tuition 
and fees would receive the same tax benefit 
in dollars, regardless of their income tax 
bracket. 

There is now general agreement among 
those who have been involved in the study 
that this tax credit method is much superior 
to the previously suggested plan of making 
the cost of tuition and fees deductible from 
income. The tangible advantage to those in 
low-income brackets is evident. 

The following will illustrate the relative 
effects of the two methods. If we assume a 
$500 tuition, and such tuition were made 
deductible, then the taxpayer in the 20-per- 
cent bracket would save $100 of taxes, while 
the taxpayer in the 50-percent bracket would 
have $250 of taxes, If, on the other hand, 
30 percent of the tuition were allowed as a 
tax credit, then both the parent in the 20- 
percent bracket and the parent in the 
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50-percent bracket would deduct $150 (30 
percent of $500) from his Federal tax bill. 

The idea that the Federal income-tax laws 
should be amended to permit some tax relief 
for the cost of higher education is not new. 
In the 83d Congress alone, 10 bills were in- 
troduced by Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, some of one political party and some of 
the other, from Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island, all advocating some form 
of such an amendment. The Ways and 
Means Committee named the subject, Col- 
lege and Educational Expenses, as 1 of the 
40 topics included for formal presentation 
in its hearings during the summer of 1953 on 
the 1954 Revenue Act. 

There is no uniformity to the bills here- 
tofore introduced in Congress. Some pro- 
posals call for a deduction of all expendi- 
tures involved in education, including travel 
and subsistence. Others are limited to tui- 
tion, laboratory fees, and other direct uni- 
versity charges. Some permit the deduction 
without limit, others only that of expendi- 
tures in excess of the $600 dependency ex- 
emption, and still others use a ceiling of 
$2,000 per student. Some are limited to col- 
lege and university education. Others would 
apply also to secondary schools. Some would 
be limited to professional or graduate 
schools, and still others to refresher courses 
and other postgraduate schooling for those 
already engaged in professions. All are in 
the form of deductions from income rather 
than in the leveling form of a partial tax 
credit. 

SPECIFIC OUTLINE OF THE PLAN 

An attempt has been made to analyze the 
problem afresh and to draft a bill which 
will be sound in principle and detail. The 
proposed bill would have the following fea- 
tures: 

(a) It would be limited to payments made 
to the institutions themselves for educa- 
tional services and facilities, and would avoid 
the complication and confusion of attempt- 
ing to cover payments for travel, housing, and 
meals, even though these may be indirectiy 
involved in education, These latter items 
are partially covered by the $600 deduction 
already allowed for a dependent. 

(b) The payments involved would be only 
those made to educational institutions which 
meet the tests for special tax treatment un- 
der the present income-tax laws. These are 
set out in section 151 (e) (4) and section 
170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
defining tax-free educational Institutions. 

(c) The bill would apply only to higher 
education—that above the 12th grade—in- 
cluding colleges, graduate schools, profes- 
sional schools, junior colleges, technical in- 
stitutes, teachers’ summer courses, and the 
like, 

(d) In order to eliminate any possible feel- 
ing that the bill would discriminate in favor 
of taxpayers in higher brackets, it would 
provide that 30 percent of the student fees 
would be taken as a tax credit on the tax 
bill, Thereby the cost to the Government 
would be approximately the same as if the 
student fees were made deductible, but the 
relief to all taxpayers would be the same 
regardless of their tax bracket. 

(ce) A ceiling of $450 for each student would 
be placed on the amount of the tax credit. 
This would mean that that portion of any 
tultion above $1,500 per year would not re- 
sult in any further tax credit. It would be 
hoped that this celling would be sufficient to 
cover the tuition charges for graduate and 
professional education as well as those at the 
college level. 

(f) There would appear to be no occasion 
for limiting the taxpayer entitled to receive 
the tax credit to any particular relationships 
with the student, The neighbor or employer 
of a promising but financially poor boy or 
girl frequently proposes to pay his or her 
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tuition to make higher education possible, 
provided the tax payment can be made de- 
ductible, but this is difficult under present 
laws. It would be expected that the tax 
credit plan would bring out more funds in 
the nature of scholarships to those unrelated 
to the taxpayer but in whom the taxpayer 
has some philanthropic interest. 

(g) No tax credit would be allowed on 
amounts for tuition and fees supplied in the 
form of scholarships, fellowships, or grants 
from sources other than than the taxpayer 
himself. It would be assumed that payment 
of tuition and fees would be the first charge 
against such a scholarship, fellowship, or 
grant. 

ESTIMATED LOSS OF REVENUE 

The loss of revenue to the Treasury cannot 
be estimated with accuracy, partly because 
the statistics on which an up-to-date analy- 
sis must rest are unavailable. A rough ap- 
proximation may be suggested, however, 
using as a base complete statistics for the 
academic year 1951-52, the latest compiled 
by the United States Office of Education. 
The plan, as explained above, would not per- 
mit credit to be taken by the taxpayer on 
any amount supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment or any other outside agency. In other 
words, if part or all of a student’s tuition 
and fees is paid in effect by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a State, an industrial concern, a 
foundation, or an educational institution it- 
self, no tax credit would accrue to the tax- 
payer on the amount of such a payment. 
Hence a number of substantial deductions, 
some of which defy refined estimates, must 
be made from the gross income of the in- 
stitutions from tuition and fees. 

In 1951-52 the total amount received by 
1,851 institutions of higher education for 
tuition and fees was $593,491,000. Of this, 
$146,900,000 was received from the Federal 
Government on behalf of veterans. In the 
same year the institutions made cash con- 
tributions to students for scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and prizes of approximately $39 
million, of which at least 90 percent was 
probably applied toward tuition. A survey 
of industrial scholarships made in 1952 for 
the college entrance examination board, ad- 
mittedly incomplete, gave a total of approxi- 
mately $5,500,000. The State of New York 
alone grants #4,500,000 in scholarships an- 
nually. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment annually pays tuition and fees for 
up to 14,090 students in the Naval ROTC, 
offers fellowships through the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and other agencies, and 
so forth. Significant programs of scholar- 
ships and fellowships are also supported by 
philanthropic foundations. When all these 
deductions are made, it can confidently be 
estimated that in 1952 the total of tuition 
payments against which the 30-percent tax 
credit would be computed would have been 
less than $400 million, making the revenue 
loss less than $120 million as of that year, 
assuming that all families that paid tuition 
had net incomes sufficient to make them 
subject to income tax. 

Several of the factors involved in the 
above computation have changed substan- 
tially since 1952. On the one hand, the 
number of veterans in college with support 
from the Federal Government has decreased; 
on the other, the amount of scholarship 
ald given by the colleges themselyes and 
by industry has greatly increased. The idea 
that these opposing factors may not be far 
out of balance is supported by an increase 
in college enrollment this year roughly ap- 
proximating that anticipated on the basis 
of college-age population studies. 


RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER STUDENT-AID PLANS 


In the future the proposed plan will af- 
ford partial assistance to thousands of vet- 
erans who, in accordance with President 
Elsenhower's recent proclamation, will be 
denied the educational benefits of Public 
Law 550. 
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It is not claimed that the proposed tax 
relief will entirely solve the problem of open- 
ing the door of higher education to all quali- 
fied youth. Very special attention, for ex- 
ample, needs to be given to the children of 
families with incomes below the Federal in- 
come-tax brackets. The plan would, how- 
ever, give immediate encouragement to thou- 
sands of families now doubtful of their 
ability to send their children to college, and 
would permit them to plan confidently for 
the future. Furthermore, it would make it 
possible for thousands of students now in 
college, who may be expected, under present 
circumstances, to drop out for financial rea- 
sons, to continue to graduation. The plan 
is so drawn that if a Federal echolarship 
program should be approved, to take effect 
2 or 3 years hence, there would be an auto- 
matic adjustment to restore, in correspond- 
ing amounts, the income-tax liability of all 
affected taxpayers. 


ENDORSEMENT BY EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


One obvious effect of the proposed student- 
aid plan is that the taxpayer supporting a 
student in a high-tultion institution would 
receive a larger tax credit than one support- 
ing a student in a low-tultion institution. 
The result, encouragement of increased stu- 
dent enroliment in all types of institutions, 
is considered to be in the public interest. 
It helps to preserve the balance between 
private and public colleges and universities, 
and thus to continue to call on private 
sources to supply funds for endowment and 
current operations of private institutions. 
It is clearly desirable in the interests of 
American democracy that children of low- 
and middle-income families, as well as chil- 
dren of the well to do, have the opportunity 
to attend both private and public colleges 
and universities., For that reason, as well as 
for others advanced above, the plan here 
proposed is supported in principle by the 
Association of State Universities, the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, the American 
Alumni Council, and other educational 
groups; and it has been specifically endorsed 
in detail by three committecs of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which represents 
the entire range of public and private, low- 
tuition and high-tuition institutions existent 
in this country. 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT To THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 

The following amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code has been recommended for 
adoption by the 84th Congress: 

“STUDENT Am BILL 
“To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 to provide a partial tax credit for cer- 

tain payments made to a public or private 

educational institution of higher education 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives oj the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled: 

“SECTION 1. Findings and policy: The cost 
of higher education has greatly increased be- 
cause of inflation and other economic forces. 
As a result the charges to students have in- 
creased, and will of necessity continue to in- 
crease, since educational institutions in gen- 
eral find themselves in financial diMfculties 
which have led to low faculty salaries, neg- 
lect of maintenance of plant, and curtail- 
ment of funds for other essential purposes, 
Under these circumstances it is in the na- 
tional interest to accord income-tax relief to 
student charges for education. This would 
help open the opportunities for higher edu- 
cation for many students who would other- 
wise be financially unable to afford it; en- 
courage teachers, members of the learned 
professions, and others, to refresh and im- 
prove their education for the greater service 
of the public; and facilitate the efforts of 
institutions of higher education to meet the 
growing demands made upon them, 
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“Src. 2. The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is hereby amended by the addition thereto 
of the following new section: 

“Src. 39, Educationel expenses for higher 
education 

“*(a) General rule; There shall be allowed 
to an individual, as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this subtitle for the taxable year, 
39 percent of payments by the taxpayer to 
one or more educational institutions during 


the taxable year for the cost of education X 


above the 12th grade of the taxpayer and of 
any other person or persons. 

“‘(b) Limitation on amount of credit: 

“*(1) The credit allowed by subsection (a) 
shall not exceed #450 on account of such cost 
of education paid by the taxpayer for the 
education of any one person, but the total 
credit allowed shall be the sum of the cred- 
its on account of the payments made by 
the taxpayer for the education of himself 
and for the education of other persons. 

“*(2) For the purpose of calculating the 
credit allowed by subsection (a), the pay- 
ments referred to therein made by the tax- 
peyer for the education of each person shall 
be reduced by the amount of any scholar- 
saip or fellowship grant, as defined in scc- 
tion 117 (a) (1), Which is received by such 
person during the taxable year and which 
is not includible as gross income of such 
person under zeetlon 117, and by the amount 
of any education and training allowance, as 
defined in part IV of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952, which is re- 
ceived by such person during the taxable 
year: Provided, however, That if such schol- 
arship, fellowship grant, or education and 
training allowance is applied in whole or in 
part to the payment of the cost of educa- 
tion of such person, the payment by the 
taxpayer of the remaining cost of educa- 
tion of such person shall not be reduced 
pursuant hereto by reason of that portion of 
such scholarship, fellowship grant, or educa- 
tion and training allowance so applied. 

„e Definitions—for purposes of this 
soction: 

1) The term “cost of education” means 
amounts paid to an educational institution 
for educational services and educational fa- 
cilities (expressly excluding board and bous- 
ing) furnished by such institution. 

%) The term “educational institution“ 
means an institution as defined in section 
151 (e) (4), contributions or gifts to or for 
the use of which are deductible under the 
provisions of section 170.“ 

“Seo, 3. The amendments made by this 
act shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1954.“ 


Americanization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
fom the New York Daily Mirror of Tues- 
cay, March 15, 1955, which is a fine state- 
ment on a continuously reoccurring 
subject of discussion: 

ANERICANIZATION 

New York City’s population represents the 
fertilization of our people by wave upon 
wave of immigrants—pioneers who came into 
it bewildered, not a little frightened, not 
knowing the language, the customs, or the 
traditions of the place, 
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First came the Dutch, then the English, 
the Irish, the Germans, the Scandinavians, 
the Jews, the Italians, the Slavs, the Chi- 
nese—every race, color, religion, and na- 
tionality of man has found a home here, has 
created a family here that has enriched our 
city and has helped it to grow. 

Each second and third generation became 
distinctively American. Some foreign lan- 
guages ceased to be the mother tongue of the 
family and, if known at all, became a sec- 
ondary language. 

The principal instrument for Americaniza- 
tion ls the public school. 

This truism in no way detracts from the 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Lutheran, or Jewish 
public schools which are numerous here- 
abouts, nor the many independent schools 
which are special and comparatively costly 
institutions. 

That the school system in New York 
achieves excellent results can be measured 
by the college entrance scholastic aptitude 
tests, but even more by the fact that second 
and third generation Americans are £0 pro- 
ductive in business and professional activi- 
ties and in public service. 

Second generation Americans have done 
well in this city. 

New York has, in recent years, been inun- 
dated by another wave of immigrants, the 
Puerto Ricans. These differ from previous 
newcomers in one respect: They are already 
American citizens; they come from American 
territory. They are a Spanish-speaking folk, 
of a generally lower economic standard than 
is current in New York but not lower than 
other immigrants at other periods. 

Culturally they are not different from othcr 
immigrants; in fact, they might be regarded 
favorably in this respect because their liter- 
acy is higher than that of many of their 
predecessors. 

Here enter the public schools. This huge 
population of Puerto Rican children needs to 
be educated as American children, as New 
York children, They are going to live and 
work here and they need to speak English. 
Their home conversation will be in English, 
In time, the second and third generations 
will adjust to our ways and contribute valu- 
ably to the life of our city and its growth. 
There is no reason to assume that their his- 
tory will be different from any other immi- 
grant group, U they are given a square deal. 

This is no subject for petty politics or for 
partisan nonsense, It is a sociological ques- 
tion of mass absorption which has been well- 
handled in the past, as the judges of our 
courts, many of them descendants of recent 
immigrants, attest. It should be well- 
handled now and the board of education is 
the best available public agency to do this 
job. 

Pinchpenny policies of Albany, legislators 
who know little or nothing of our city, its 
special conditions and problems, can be very 
costly to the generations to come. 

To ayoid ambiguity, we have put this dis- 
cussion not on humanitarian grounds but on 
the basis of practical, common sense and 
past experience—which is where it belongs. 


Disposal of Synthetic Rubber Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following statement by me 
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before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, March 11, 1955: 


Mr. Chairman and gentieman of the com- 
mittee, I want to express my appreciation 
to the chairman and to the members of this 
committee for the opportunity to testify 
here today on this very important matter, 
I would not ordinarily presume to take up 
the time of this great committee if the 
matter under consideration were not so vital 
to the smail-business community of the 
country and if I were not a member of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House. And lest there be any misappre- 
hension as to why I have been selected to 
testify on behalf of the committee, let me 
say it is not because of any particular or 
even general expertness with the intricate 
problem you are considering, but rather it 
is because I happen to be chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over the supply 
of raw materials, such as rubber, 

I listened to Mr. Vivson’s splendid state- 
ment yesterday, in which he so ably recalled 
the history of the event’s leading to the con- 
struction of the synthetic rubber plants and 
of the efforts to effect their disposition. 
There are very few Members of the House 
of Representatives who have the vast experi- 
ence, background, and knowledge of the 
gentleman from Georgia, not only with re- 
spect to matters within the particular sphere 
of the Committee on Armed Services, but on 
almost all of the complex probicms with 
which Members of the Congress must deal, 
It is difficult, therefore, to take issue with 
him on any subject, and it is with much 
trepidation that I face the task of having 
to do so in this complicated field. I am 
sure that if there is any disagreement be- 
tween us, it is attributable to the diffcrence 
in information furnished us or more prob- 
ably to the unavailability of essential in- 
formation, 

Essentially, it was the lack of necessary 
information which troubled our committee, 
and which in great measure led to the action 
by our chairman, the Honorable Wartcur 
Parman, of Toxas, in filing the resolution to 
disapprove the sales. There are many ques- 
tions which have not yet been answered and 
which must be answered before we can say 
that the Commission has complied with the 
safeguards established by the basic law, 

I should like to make it clear at the outset 
that our committee does not disapprove of 
the fundamental policy requiring the sale of 
the rubber facilities, We favor their disposal 
to private ownership, but under such terms 
and conditions as will assure the use of the 
facilities for the continued security of our 
Nation, the reimbursement of our taxpayers 
for their investment in the rubber facilities, 
the protection of all segments of our free en- 
terprise economy, including the small-bust- 
ness men, and resistance to further enhanc- 
ing the dominating position in thelr indus- 
tries of giant corporations who have regarded 
the antitrust laws of the United States as 
trifling obstacles in their economic progress. 
In short, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the 
guaranties and safeguards established by the 
criteria set forth in the basic legislation 
have not been adequately obserycd by the 
Rubber Disposal Commission. It is for that 
reason that we voice our objection to approval 
of the sales. 

The chairman yesterday listed the stend- 
ards imposed by the law on page 7 of his 
report, Determination of the question as to 
whether the disposal of the facilities is con- 
sistent with the national security is within 
the province of this committee and will re- 
ceive your very capable consideration, There 
is no need, therefore, for our committee to 
touch on this point. 

And while the attention of our committee 
technically should not be devoted to the 
criterion as to whether the full fair value for 
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the facilities has been received, our grave 
doubt that the sales prices approved by the 
Commission refiects the fair value of the 
facilities compels us to ask you to give that 
matter your particular consideration. Ask 
yourselves this question: If the companies 
buying the facilities were the owners and 
wanted to sell the plants, would they accept 
for those plants the same price they are 
offering the Government? We doubt it. We 
think that rather than checking book value 
or reproduction cost as good, hardheaded 
businessmen, the companies would lock first 
to the earnings of the facilities. What is 
the profit-making potential of the business? 
What will it earn? As a matter of fact, that 
is exactly what Congress intended should be 
done. This was emphasized in the Senate 
hearings (p. 179-181) and in the report of 
the Disposal Commission, Presumably, this 
is what the Commission said it was goling 
to do. On page 15 of thelr report they say: 
“A fundamental precept of the disposal pro- 
gram was that the sale of the facilities 
should return to the Government a price that 
would truly reflect the value of the facilities 
as a going industry.“ 

Again, on page 17, the Commission says: 

“While other standards, such as original 
cost, replacement cost, depreciated values, 
and the precedent of previous Government 
surplus property sales were considered, it 
was the decision of the Commission that be- 
cause the disposal program made possible 
the purchase of a going profitable business, 
for negotiating purposes potential earning 
power should be the prime factor in the 
establishment of an appropriate price. In its 
earning power studies, the Commission did 
not give usual weight to the past earnings 
of the facilities, These plants had been 
operated as one integrated program. For 
example, for reasons of economy and em- 
clency, many costs were averaged and pro- 
duction was scheduled, for program. reasons, 
in a manner different from that a private 
owner will follow.” 

Why didn't the Commission discuss earn- 
ings? If earnings were the primary basis for 
the Commission's evaluation of the worth 
of the facilities, why did not the Commis- 
sion furnish the Congress with the underly- 
ing data showing the earning potential of the 
facilities, rather than actual and reproduc- 
tion costs? 

Our committee had to make a special effort 
to obtain this information and received it 
only in part. I have attached to my state- 
ment as exhibit A, the Disposal Commission's 
estimates of the rates of return which the 
facilities’ purchasers can expect, based upon 
the negotiated sales prices. We do not know 
what assumptions were taken by the Com- 
mission as to volume of production, sales 
prices of end products, the costs of produc- 
tion and distribution, the amortization of 
investment for tax purposes, the amount of 
the Federal income tax, and other factors 
significant to the estimated rate of return. 
Moreover, the Commission has not divulged 
the rate of depreciation which it used in 
reaching the percentage of return the com- 
panies would earn upon their purchase price. 
Under the new tax law the purchasers have 
the right to accelerate depreciation. For 
example, if the Commission used a 20-year 
depreciation base, it is obvious that the 
10.44-percent return to Petroleum chemicals. 
Inc., the first company on the list, for the 
puchase of butadiene plant 706 will be in- 
creased substantially if a 10-year deprecia- 
tion base or even a 5-year depreciation base 
is used. This is true, as well, of all the 
purchasers. Furthermore, if the companies 
incrense the selling price of rubber from 
23 cents to a competitive position with 
natural rubber around 30 cents a pound, the 
number of years for recovering their invest- 
ment will again be substantially reduced, 
Mr. Chairman, isn't it optimistic to gny the 
least, to assume as the Commission did that 
the purchasers will be satisfied to maintain 
the price of rubber at 23 cents? 
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Thus, the companies have not only 1 
means of leverage to increase their profits, 
but 2: the depreciation base and the price 
of rubber. The Commission’s reports are 
singularly silent with respect to the value 
of the facilities if the purchasers begin to 
vary these two factors from the levels 
assumed by the Commission. Mr. Chairman, 
the data showing such variations are perhaps 
the most vital and essential facts the Con- 
gress needs in order to determine whether 
the full fair value of the Government's 
rubber facilities has been received, 

There are other questions about full fair 
value which may properly be asked by this 
committee for answers by the Commission: 

1, Copolymer plant 1056 has the same 
capacity as copolymer 956; why did 1056 sell 
for $239,000 less than 956, particularly when 
the book value of 956 is less than that of 
1056 in both gross and net value? 

2. Why did copolymer plant 983a sell for 
$1.5 million lees than copolymer plant 983, 
although both have approximately the same 
capacity? 

3. Why did copolymer plant 127 sell for 
approximately two-thirds of the sales price 
of copolymer plant 129, although 127 has 
approximately 130 percent of the capacity 
of 129? 

4. Why did copolymer plant 1278 sell for 
approximately two-thirds of the sales price 
of copolymer plant 129, although 1278 has 
approximately 200 percent of the capacity of 
129. Parenthetically, in this comparison it 
will be noted that the higher price was paid 
by one of the big four rubber companies. 
Was there an agreement between them not 
to bid on copolymer plant 1278? 

5. Why were the initial bids on copolymer 
plants 129, 983, and 1278 acceptable as full 
fair value whereas the Initial bids for other 
copolymer plants were considered to be too 
low? Why did the Commission establish ac- 
ceptable bids of varying prices without re- 
gard to the capacities of the plants? 

6. Why did copolymer plant 1278 sell for 
approximately the same price as copolymer 
plant 127, although 1278 has 150 percent of 
the capacity of 127? 

7. Why did butadiene plant 1593 sell for 
approximately 17 percent of the price of bu- 
taciene plant 485, although the capacity of 
1593 is slightly higher than 485? 

8. Did greater competition for butadiene 
plant 1063 raise the sales price by $9 mil- 
lion over the initial high bid? If so, did 
lack of competition for other plants depress 
their sales prices? 

9. Why did butyl rubber plants 572 and 
1082 sell for exactly the amounts of the in- 
itial bids by the only bidder, since the other 
facility (butadiene plant 485) purchased by 
this bidder was sold after competition and 
resulted In a sales price 12 percent higher 
than the initial bid? 

These are questions which in the opin- 
fon of the Committee on Small Business 
should be answered. Answers are not ob- 
tainable from the Commission’s report. 

So much for the question of fair value. 
Turning now to other criteria of the law 
with which the Committee on Small Business 
is more directly concerned, let us consider 
the safeguards in points 1 and 3 of Chair- 
man Vinson’s statement: . 

“1, The program had to be designed to best 
afford small-business enterprises and users, 
other than the purchaser of a facility, the 
opportunity to obtain a fair share of the end 
products of the facilities sold and at fair 
prices. 

“3, The recommended sales must provide 
for the development within United States of 
a free, competitive synthetic rubber indus- 
try and not permit any person to possess 
unreasonable control over the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber or its component ma- 
teriais.” 

The Commission expresses confidence that 
a fair share of synthetic rubber will be made 
available to small business, The report says 
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(p. 14): First, a large segment of GR-S ca- 
pacity has been placed in the hands of Shell 
Chemical Corp. and Phillips Chemical Co., 
neither of which is a rubber fabricator. Con- 
sequently, they have no need for their GR-S 
output, and must sell to the market general- 
ly. Secondly, in each contract of sale for a 
copolymer plant, the Commission has re- 
quired of the purchaser a commitment that 
he will make available to small-business en- 
terprise a certain specified amount of his 
production.” 

On its surface, Mr. Chairman, this would 
appear to be a satisfactory assurance that 
GR-S would be supplied to small-business 
enterprises in even greater quantities than 
under present operation by the Government. 
The Commission apparently assumes that the 
total maximum capacity ef Shell and Phil- 
lips, 152,000 long tons, would, because of 
the non-rubber-fabricating nature of these 
companies, be made available to an open 
market, Add to this the 90,000 long tons to 
be put on the open market by other. pros- 
pective purchasers under contract commit- 
ments, and one arrives at a figure of 242,000 
long tons annually to be sold in an open mar- 
ket under maximum capacity conditions, and 
presumably available for purchase by small 
business, The 242,000 long tons is approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the total annual maxi- 
mum capacity of 689,000 long tons for all the 
facilities proposed for sale. 

It takes only a brief glance at the facts to 
cast serious doubt upon the validity of the 
Commission’s conclusions. 

The first assumption is that of maximum- 
capacity operation, on the basis of which 
35 percent of GR-S production is to be sold 
on the open market. What is maximum 
capacity, Mr. Chairman, and how is it de- 
termincd? It has been alleged that the 
theoretical technical rating of several of the 


plants concerned is unattainable in practice. 


If this be so, the maximum-capacity concept 
is to that extent a fictitious measurement 
device. Moreover, while maximum-capacity 
production is estimated at €89,000 long tons 
annually, the plants in question actually 
produced only about 478,335 long tons during 
1954. In estimating the amount to be sold 
on the open market after sale, is it not 
therefore more realistic to use 1954 produc- 
tion figures, rather than so-called maximum 
capacity as a base for calculation? Should 
we not have reasonably expected the Dis- 
posal Commission at the very least to at- 
tempt to forecast probable production and 
demand levels for the near future, rather 
than resorting to an ideal-type model which 
could have only theoretical significance to 
justify its position? 

The second assumption of the Commis- 
sion—that Shell and Phillips, both non- 
rubber fabricators, will place their entire 
output on sale in the open market, for pur- 
chase by small or large companies—takes on 
meaning only if viewed in terms of the prob- 
able marketing pattern which such open- 
market sales will produce. Here one can 
prognosticate, to some extent, on the basis 
of previous experience. This experience 
shows that for the California plants proposed 
to be sold to Shell, there has in the past 
been a 90-10 division of total production— 
90 percent of sale to the Big Four fabricators, 
and 10 percent to other users. A similar 
situation has prevailed at the facilities to 
be purchased by Phillips. How, then, can 
the Commission have us belicve that these 
distribution patterns will not persist after 
sale is made? And how, given the likeli- 
hood that they will persist, can it be said 
that the full production of these two com- 
panies will be placed on an open market? 

To complete this phase of the argument, 
Mr. Chairman, let me share with you what 
is certainly one of the most curious aspects 
of this whole question. Let us assume that 
sale of the plants is to be consummated on 
March 25. Assume further that production 
for the next year continues at approximately 
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the level of 1954, that the distribution pat- 
tern of the Shell plants is a 90-10 between 
Big Four and other users, and that Phillips’ 
production is divided 40-60 based on that 
company’s statement that a “major portion” 
of its production will be made available to 
small business. It can then be shown, Mr. 
Chairman, that small business during the 
coming year, even in the expectation of a 
competitive situation, will have available for 
purchase less of the total market than in 
previous years, This may sound incredible, 
but if you will follow these calculations the 
point may become clear. 

Under a condition of maximum capacity, 
there would be approximately 242,000 long 
tons available to all purchasers in the open 
market. Of this total, based on present dis- 
tribution data, about 110,000 tons would be 
purchased from Shell and Phillips by the 
Big Four. This would leave a total of 132,000 
available for all other users. But these con- 
clusions are based upon operation at maxi- 
mum capacity, a condition which has rarely 
existed—if ever—and certainly cid not exist 
during 1954, the year to which the Commis- 
sion should properly have turned for a real- 
istic appraisal, However, if we take 19 per- 
cent of actual capacity during 1954, rather 
than of the maximum capacity concept of 
the Commission, we find that there will be 
avallable for the use of small-business enter- 
prises only 88,000 tons. Thus we see that 
the rubber available for purchase by small 
business under the proposed sale would seem 
to be approximately a third less than was 
available during 1854 under Government op- 
eration. If these calculations be correct— 
and they were made on the basis of the 
Commission's report—small business has in- 
deed cause to fear the proposed sales. 

The Commission makes a second basic 
assumption, which our committee is unwill- 
ing to accept. It states that the big oil 
purchasers will compete with the Big Four 
rubber purchasers. It says (p. 20) that its 
plan places “rubber-producing capacity in 
the hands of nonrubber fabricatcrs—corpo- 
rations with no captive demand which will 
have to look to the general market for the 
sale of their product.“ It cites both Sheil 
and Phillips as examples. Yet, in the report 
of the Commission itself on page 158 of the 
supplement, Shell states that it “has con- 
tracts with the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co, 
and with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc., which provide for the payment of a 
commission to Shell Oil Co. as compensation 
for Shell's assistance in promoting the sale 
of thelr products to Shell dealers, commis- 
sion distributors, and jobbers.” 

Does not the pattern of manufacture of 
synthetic rubber and its distribution as an 
end product under the disposal plan become 
clear in the light of the above. statement by 
Shell Oll Co.? Shell will manufacture syn- 
thetic rubber which will be supplied to both 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. and the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. for manufacture into 
tires and inner tubes. Shell will then dis- 
tribute through its retall gas stations and 
outlets the same Firestone and Goodyear 
tires. Shell, therefore, will have complete 
integration from the point of manufacture 
of styrene to the final point of sale to the 
consumer. Shell will have a captive demand 
and a captive market. Firestone and Good- 
year, instead of competing with Shell, as is 
assumed by the Commission, are a part of 
this integrated unit. 

The effect upon small business is twofold: 
The Shell dealer, commission distributor, and 
jobber will be policed by Shell to tee that 
they sell no brands in competition to Fire- 
stone and Goodyear. For this Shell will 
recelve a promotional fee, This means a 
scruseze at the point of distribution upon 
both the small manufacturer of rubber tires 
and the small distributor whose brands will 
not be handled. It also means a squeeze 
upon the so-called independent Shell leader. 
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If such a dealer were to attempt to exercise 
business- 


his true rights as an independent 
man to receive and sell whatever products he 


believed would bring him the most security 


and the best profits, his l-year lease with 
Shell would be canceled and he would be 
driven out of business, Complaints of this 
nature have been nt and voluminous 
before our House Select Committee on Small 
Business, and are now currently the subject 
matter of an Investigation. 

The pattern of integration and monopoly 
which has led to these complaints will be 
immeasurably strengthened if the present 
disposal pian is adopted witbout providing 
adequate safeguards to small business. 

Under the Commission's program, as fs 50 
graphically shown in the case of the Shell 
Chemical Co., this pattern can be used for 
many other types of monopolistic and dis- 


.criminatory practices aimed at the destruc- 


tion of small business. First of all, the 
promotional fee which Shell receives from 
Firestone and Goodyear, is in the nature of a 
direct discriminatory rebate. With Shell as 
both the supplier of synthetic rubber and 
distributor of the tire manufactured from 
that rubber, the opportunities for such dis- 
criminatory rebate and discounts is increased 
many fold. Secondly, since there is a com- 
pletely integrated unit from the time of the 
production of styrene to the distribution of 
the tire, there is no possibility that factors 
of free competition will have an effect upon 
the setting of prices. Instead both the price 
for, and the production of synthetic rubber 
and tires, is subject only to the will and 
whims of Shell, Firestone, and Goodyear. 

The situation is strikingly similar to that 
found to exist by the Department of Justice 
in the ownership of petroleum pipelines by 
major oll companies. Independent oll com- 
panies by law were of course allowed to use 
the pipelines to distribute oil to their refin- 
erles or retall outlets. But, at the same 
time, through control of the pipelines, the 
major oil companies were able to charge 
exorbitant prices. The effect of such prices 
was twofold. First the independents were 
forced to increase their own cost through 
such high prices and thereby lower their 
margin of profit to virtually a nonexistent 
level. At the same time, although the oil 
company owners of the pipeline paid the 
same high price for rates, they received back 
as dividends or income from their ownership 
not only their own money paid for rates, but 
also the money pald by the Independents. 
The Department of Justice, branding this 
practice a system of discriminatory rebates, 
filed suit. In the case of United States v. 
Allantic Refining Company, the district 
court entered Judgment enjoining the owners 
of the pipelines from recelying a return in 
excess of 7 percent of the valuation of the 
pipeline, 

A similar discriminatory practice is possi- 
ble if not inevitable under the Commission's 
disposal plan. The small rubber fabricator 
or user may be said to be free to purchase 
synthetic rubber from the large integrated 
companies. But such large integrated com- 
panies are likewise free to charge as high a 
price as they desire. A high price will have 
no effect upon them since they will receive 
It back in dividends or income. But the 
high price may very well drive out of com- 
petition those small fabricators and users 
who today are so desperately trying to 
survive. 

This situation is not confined to Shell. 
Instead it is a general rule throughout the 
Disposal Commission's plan. The Commis- 
sion points with pride, if without facts, to 
Its statement that the Copolymer Corp. 18 
representative of small business which will 
promote free competition in the rubber in- 
dustry. Copolymer Corp. consists of Sears 
Roebuck, Armstrong Rubber Co., Armstrong 
Rubber & Manufacturing Co., Dayton Rub- 
ber Co., Gates Rubber Co., Mansficld Tire & 
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Rubber, Sieberling Rubber Co. The Arm- 
strong Tire & Rubber Co. is owned 50 per- 
cent by Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 50 percent 
by the Armstrong Rubber Co, and is under 
contract to produce tires for Sears Roebuck. 
Dayton Rubber Co. is also under contract to 
produce tires for Sears Roebuck. Thus, 
again, the Copolymer Corp. brings into one 
integrated unit the manufacturers of syn- 
thetic rubber, the manufacturers of tires 
made from that synthetic rubber, and the 
distributor of the tires. 

In the past discounts given to and de- 
manded by Sears Roebuck & Co. have been 
declared illegal. Under the disposal plan, 
however, identical discount and rebate prac- 
tices could be carried on which undoubtedly 
would be immune from law. It is not only 
small business but also the consumer who 
would suffer from such practices, 

Similar conditions are found among the 
participating companies in the American 
Synthetic Rubber Corp. The great majority 
of such participating companies are repre- 
sentative of big, not small business; the 
great majority have a lengthy background 
of antitrust and FTC violations, as was 
pointed out by Congressman CELLER yester- 
day. The great majority under the disposal 
plan will not only be the manufacturers of 
synthetic rubber but also the purchasers and 
distributors of the manufactured product. 

There is again the likelihood that these 
integrated companies may discriminate 
against their competitors who must pur- 
chase the synthetic rubber at high prices 
and who will not receive back any of that 
price in the form of income or dividends. 

The most naked combination between and 
integration of the oil distributors and the 
tire manufacturers are found in the pro- 
posed purchases of the copolymer plants by 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., and Texas- 
United States Chemicals, Inc. Goodrich and 
Gulf together will manufacture synthetic 
rubber. The synthetic rubber will then be 
sold to Goodrich to manufacture tires. Un- 
der past contracts, Gulf will distribute the 
tires for Goodrich to the ultimate consumer 
at Gult's service station outlets. Goodrich 
and Gulf are therefore fully combined and 
integrated in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber to the final point of distribution at 
the Gulf service station. Gulf will of course 
allow its dealers to handle only tires ap- 
proved by Gulf. The vicious price squeeze 
and discriminatory practices which have al- 
ready been mentioned in connection with 
the integration of Shell chemical Co. 
through Firestone and Goodyear are rendily 
apparent. 

The Commission's program aleo 
allows United States Rubber and the Texas 
Co, to combine as a purchaser. Texas-United 
States Chemicals, Inc., the purchaser of the 
copolymer plant at Fort Neches, Tex., is 50 
percent owned by the Texas Co., and 50 per- 
cent by the United States Rubber. United 
States Rubber in turn ts owned and con- 
trolled, together with General Motors, by the 
Du Pont Corp. The Du Pont Corp. owns the 
Ethyl Corp. in equal shares with Standard 
Ou Co. (New Jersey). In the past Standard 
and Du Pont, through the Ethyl Corp., main- 
tained a system of nationwide price fixing of 
retail gasollne until stopped, at least tempo- 
rarily, by the United States Government, 
The United States Rubber Corp. has in the 
past, and also still does, sell its tires to all 
of the Standard companies through the 
Atlas Supply Co. 

Finally and almost unbelievably, the Dis- 

Commission’s plan allows Goodrich, 
Gulf, the Texas Co., and United States Ruh- 
ber to combine together to purchase and op- 
erate the largest and most efficient Govern- 
ment-owned butadiene plant. 

With these sales, the Government is turn- 
Ing over an entire industry to a few select 
companies. Can we say it will be a free, 
competitive, synthetic-rubber industry as 
the law requires? I don't belleve so. Witir 
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such interlocking and Integrated patterns it 
is rather silly to talk about free competition. 
It is even more ridiculous to talk blandly 
about the protection of small business. The 
Commission’s report makes crystal clear that 
no serious study or attention has been given 
to the problems of small business. One 
wonders whether by the bestowal of its bless- 
ing upon this merger movement the Con- 
gress will not participate in the economic 
demise of many small, now thriving. rubber 
fabricators. I have attached as exhibit B to 
this statement the letter I recently received 
from a small fabricator in Connecticut which 
reflects his fears about the proposed sales. 

The small-business producers need pro- 
tection in their procurement of rubber was 
graphically shown in hearings held by the 
Senate Select Small Business Committee tn 
March and April of 1951. Because of the 
condition of short supply in that year, and 
because of an inequitable allocation formula 
by the United States Government, the plight 
of the small-rubber-business man became 
desperate. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee issued a statement, reading in part: 

“There are grounds for graye doubt that 
available supplies of rubber are being allo- 
cated equitably among small and large man- 
ufacturers of rubber products. I have per- 
sonal knowledge of several small companies 
which are on the brink of bankruptcy be- 
cause they cannot obtain sufficient rubber to 
operate at a mere break-even point. The 
larger companies, on the other hand, seem to 
be experiencing little dificulty in continuing 
operations. We intend to explore this situa- 
tion fully.” 

The hardships suffered by small rubber 
users in 1951 because of the condition of 
short supply Indicate the difficulties that 
small business may suffer in the future be- 
cause of the predicted conditions of the 
long-range short supply of both natural and 
synthetic rubber. It is of great importance 
at this time, therefore, to provide adequate 


Tlancor No. 


Houston, Tex 


Location 


Take Charlos, La 
-| Baytown, Tex... 


Port Neches, Tex.. 
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sofeguards for the small rubber users in the 
event our supplies of rubber become scarce. 
The only protections given under the pres- 
ent disposal program are the general state- 
ments by the proposed purchasers that they 
intend to give small users certain percent- 
ages of their total production. Such state- 
ments, eyen if made with the best of inten- 
tions, are entirely Inadequate. As a matter 
of simple contract law they provide no effec- 
tive remedy whatsoever for the small-busi- 
ness man in the event he falls to get his 
fair share of synthetic rubber in the future, 
He cannot sue the synthetic-rubber uc- 
ers and even if he could, he would undoubt- 
edly be out of business before a final deter- 
mination was ever made. He can complain 
to the Government, but it is open to ques- 
tion whether under the proposed contracts 
the Government will be able to help him. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me again 
express my appreciation for your patience 
and graciousness in listening to my long 
statement. Obviously, this is a most impor- 
tant matter and deserves our most serious 
consideration. In determining what we shall 
do, we are called upon to balance two de- 
sirable public policies: the first is that the 
Federal Government should not engage in 
this type of business; the second is that 
while we favor the disposal of such facil- 
ities to private ownership, we must be sure 
that the faclities will be operated under 
such terms and conditions as will enhance 
the security of our Nation, will reimburse 
our taxpayers for their investment, and pro- 
tect all segments of our free enterprise econ- 
omy, including small business. 

These principles of public policy are not 
necessarily in conflict with each other, Both 
are desirable and can be achieved, As a 
matter of fact, the Disposal Act requires that 
both be observed. The Commission's plan, 
however, gives only token observance to the 
vital safeguards implicit in the second prin- 
ciple. 


Exnisrr A 
Disposal commission's estimates of return based on proposed sales prices 


Purchaser 


Potroleum Chemieals, Ine 
-| Humble Of & Refining Co. 


March 15 


While it Is true that the plan provides for 
a sale of the Federal Government's rubber 
facilities, it is equally true that it does so in 
a way which will not strengthen our free 
entorprise system but will actually place it 
in Jeopardy. If we approve the proposed 
sales, we will be hurting our competitive free 
enterpise system, not helping it—and hurt- 
ing it irretrievably, I fear. 

There must be a better solution than that 
proposed by the Commission, one which will 
make possible the effective operation of both 
principles. Although this matter has been 
pending for some time there are too many 
unknowns—the risk is too great to dismiss 
it by saying: “This is the best we can get; 
let's take it.” It is not the best we can get. 

If the sales were not approved pending the 
determination of a more appropriate pro- 
posal, the Nation would not suffer and the 
industry would not suffer. The Government 
is now making a profit of $50 million a year 
from the rubber plants. They are being oper- 
ated by private enterprise for a fee, for the 
most part by their prospective purchasers, 
under what the Commission describes as “a 
partnership of industry and Government.” 
Nobody would be hurt during the relatively 
brief period in which another plan could be 
formulated. 

There is much more involyed than the 
sale of a one-half-billion-dollar Government 
investment. We are dealing with the more 
pertinent question of protecting the freedom 
of our entire business community by pro- 
venting its economic strangulation through 
an undesirable concentration of industrial 
power and wealth. We must keep our free 
enterprise system free. 

Mr. Chairman, the Select Committee on 
Small Business, for whom I have been desig- 
nated to make this statement, recommends 
that this committee report the Patman reso- 
lution favorably to the House. 

Thank you, 


Purchase 


Peroent | Amount of 
price 


$16, 000, 000 x 
. 000 7.37 


} 53, 000, 000 
24, 157, 000 


kan EV . Amorican Synthetic Rubber Co 2, 340, 000 10. 46 

rom, On. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 2, 250, 000 14,97 
Lake Charles, Lo CCT 11,659, 000 11.90 
Fort Neches, Tex Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Ine 13, 000, 000 9,10 
Akron, Ohio Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp 2, 075, 000 14.97 
Houston, Ter.. e e 11, 889, 000 10.11 
Port Neches, Tox ‘exas-United States Chetuical C 11, 500, 000 10.00 
Naugatuck, Coun. Uulted States Rubber Co 3, 200, 000 7.67 
Baton Rouge, La Ar 14, 857, 000 6.89 
Derr. --| Humble Ol & Refining Co 17, 00, 000 10. 77 


~|;Buton Rouge, La 


Copolymer Corp 
Phillips Chemical Co 


10, 000, 000 
22, 625, 000 


30, 000, 000 


255, 950,000 |-..-...... 24, 826, 519 


Exnmrr B 
FarrFietp Rosser Co., INC. 
Norwatk, Conn., March 7, 1955. 
Representative SwNEY YATES, 
New House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Tarrs: I had the pleasure of talk- 
ing with your Mr. Gibbons this morning and 
asked him to convey to you my opposition 
to the sale of the rubber plants to the large 
rubber manufacturers. The small rubber 
manufacturer has bullt his business on the 
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fact that he could purchase his rubber just 
as cheap as the large manufacturer—for 
there was a free rubber market for natural 
rubber and a fixed price to all by the Gov- 
ernment for synthetic rubber. Now the sev- 
eral hundred small manufacturers will be at 
the mercy of a very few large manufacturers. 

The small manufacturer must now pur- 
chase his rubber in a market where the 
price is set by his large competitor. If the 
latter chooses to raise the price of rubber 
and then take only a profit on the rubber 


and not on the finished product he forces 
the little fellow out of business—for the 
little fellow must necessarily raise his prices 
when rubber price is raised in order to main- 
tain his profit. But the large manufacturer 
is making his profit on the rubber and need 
not raise the price on his finished product. 

The fact that 20 percent of the rubber 
manufactured will be in the hands of other 
than large rubber manufacturers has little 
bearing on the matter for this 20 percent 
would doubtless go along with any raise in 
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rubber price for it would mean more profit 
to them. 

We are utterly opposed to the sale of 
these plans to rubber manufacturers, Your 
assistance would be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Fam RUBEER CO., INC., 
Gro W. WINCHESTER, Sr., 
President. 


Resolution on Postal Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith a resolution unanimously en- 
dorsed by 2,000 postal employees, at a 
public meeting held on March 13, 1955, 
at the Central Commercial High School 
in New York City, sponsored by the joint 
conference of Affiliated Postal Employ- 
ees: 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
United States Senate, S. 1 by Senator OLIN 
D. JoHNSToN, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, H. R. 1592 by Representative 
James H. MORRISON, bills which provide for 
a 10 percent increase for postal employees 
with a minimum of $430, retroactive to Au- 
gust 23, 1954; and 

Whereas S. 1 with amendments has been 
reported favorably by the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee; and 

Whereas the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has reported H. R. 4644 
which provides for a 6 percent increase to- 
gether with a job reclassification schedule 
to which we are strongly opposed; and 

Whereas the New York Joint Conference 
has clearly stated that it will not support 
any increase less than the 10 percent-#430 
figure and is opposed to the job reclassifi- 
cation plan contained in the bill reported 
out by the House committee; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance at 
this time to rally the strongest support in 
both Houses of Congress for the 10 percent 
8430 bills and against job reclassification: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That 2,000 postal employees as- 
sembled at a public meeting sponsored by 
the joint conference of Affiliated Postal Em- 
ployees of Great New York and northern 
New Jersey at the Central Commercial High 
School, 214 East 42d Street, New York City, 
on Sunday, March 13, do pledge their active 
support for the enactment of S. 1 and H. R. 
1592, and determined opposition to H. R. 
4644; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon our United 
States Senators to pass S. 1 as reported out 
by the committee without further amend- 
ment, and we call upon our Representatives 
to substitute H. R. 1592 or S. 1 for the report 
of the House committee; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the Govern- 
ment Employees Council and the national 
officers of the various affiliated postal unions 
to work for the enactment of this program; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we endorse and support the 
legislative conferences called in Washington 
by the affiliated groups; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the United States Senators representing 
the States of New Jersey and New York, to 
the Congressmen of the Greater New York 
and northern New Jerscy area, to the presi- 
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dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
to the Government Employees Council 
(AFL), to the national officers of all afili- 
ated postal unions, and to the public press. 


Lake Diversion as an Irrigation Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, propo- 
nents of increased lake diversion from 
Lake Michigan are noticing that the 
drive for passage of H. R. 3210 is rapidly 
picking up momentum. This measure, 
introduced by Congressman THOMAS 
O'Brien, of Chicago, proposes an addi- 
tional diversion of 2,500 cubic feet per 
second of water from Lake Michigan 
down through the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict Canal. It is supported by like bills 
introduced by all the Republican and 
Democrat Members of Congress from the 
Cook County area, 

For many years there has been oppo- 
sition on the part of certain groups to 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
by the city of Chicago for sanitary pur- 
poses. Yet, it was readily brought out in 
hearings held over the past several years 
on proposals for additional diversion, 
that the high levels of Lake Michigan, 
coupled with the reversal of the flow of 
several Canadian rivers, has flooded 
Great Lakes shore areas and caused seri- 
ous property damage. 

Recently, new factors have given 
strength to the cause of increased diver- 
sion as proposed in the O’Brien bill, not 
the least of which is the growing interest 
of other people in the use of Great Lakes 
water. 

The following article written by Ches- 
ter Manly, which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune for March 6, clearly points 
up the new look which is being given 
the potentialities of Great Lakes diver- 
sion, one of which is the use of this ex- 
cess water for crop irrigation, The ar- 
ticle is as follows: 

Unan Drvension From LAKES TO IRRIGATE 
Crors—Exrrnts Cite BENEFITS in Dry 
PERIODS 

(By Chesly Manly) 

Leading agriculturalists and water con- 
servationists of the Great Lakes region, one 
of the world's richest farming areas, are ad- 
vocating the diversion of water from the 
lakes for supplemental irrigation in dry 
periods when crop yields are reduced. 

Industrial development and population 
growth in this region, already the most pro- 
ductive on earth, will be accelerated when 
the St. Lawrence seaway opens the Great 
Lakes ports to the world’s ocean commerce. 
This in turn will increase demands for wa- 
ter, not only along the lake shores, but in 
inland areas where the ground water sup- 
ply already is inadequate, 

RELY ON IRRIGATION 

Although the normal rainfall in the mid- 
dle west varies from about 30 to 48 inches 
a year, 8 years out of 10 have one or more 
periods of moisture deficiency affecting crop 
yiclds. Many farmers rely upon irrigation 
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to increase yields in normal years and to 
prevent failures in time of drought. 

In doing this the farmers of the Great 

region are resorting to a practice as 
old as agriculture itself. 

Concern about means of increasing crop 
production may seem parndoxical at a time 
when the United States has $7 billion in- 
vested in agricultural surpluses, but there 
is no assurance this country will always pro- 
duce more food than it needs. 


WEAPONS OF WAR 


Moreover, in its struggle for supremacy 
with world communism, the United States 
will be fortunate if it continues to produce 
a surplus of food, which the Communists 
use as & weapon of war. The population 
of the world, now estimated at 2.5 billion 
and expected to reach 4 billion by 1980, is 
increasing far more rapidly than the food 
supply. : 

With a total land area of 5.5 billion acres, 
Russia harvested from 386 million acres in 
1952. This is only a little more than the 
acreage harvested in the United States, 
which has a smaller population and a much 
larger yield per acre. The United States 
has about 20 percent of its land area in cul- 
tivation. 

When Georgi Malenkov toppled from the 
seat of power in Moscow, he confessed guilt 
and responsibility for the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs that has arisen in agriculture. 
Nikita Khrushchev, who appears to be the 
new No. 1 man in the Soviet hierarchy, 
recently acknowledged that Communist Rus- 
sia, in 1953, had fewer cattle than czarist 
Russia in ‘1916, despite an increase of 50 
million in the nunrber of mouths to feed. 

These basic facts of the world situation 
emphasize the importance of irrigation, not 
only in the Far West, where it is necessary 
to produce anything at all, but also in the 
Middle West, where artificial watering when 
needed during the growing season greatly 
increases yields. 

WATER IS ABUNDANT 

H. B. Tukey, head of the department of 
horticulture at Michigan State College, told 
a water conference at Elyria, Ohio, last No- 
vember that the possibility of an abundant 
water supply exists throughout the Great 
Lakes region, “We need only imagination, 
coupled with ability and energy, to develop 
a population center and civilization unlike 
anything the world has yet seen,” Tukey 
said. 

He advocated construction of a canal 
acroes northern Michigan, to connect Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron and tap their 
waters for distribution to most of the State. 
“No strawberry grower would embark in 
growing strawberries in southwestern Mich- 
igan without first arranging for supplemen- 
tal irrigation,” he said. 

R. E. Weingert, who grows 200 acres of 
sweet corn and 100 acres of potatoes near 
Kent, Ohio, in Portage County, told the 
Elyria conference supplemental irrigation 
last season increased his gross income $70,- 
000. “To accomplish this, it took an in- 
vestment of $20,000 in equipment, plus $7,500 
in operating expense, including fuel and 
depreciation,” Weingert sald. 

Weingert obtains part of his water from a 
12-inch well 70 feet deep and part from 
the Cuyahoga River. He applied the equiva- 
lent of 3 inches of rainfall last season. 
Many other farmers would like to install 
irrigation systems, but are handicapped by 
a lack of water, he said. 

CITES SEWAGE VALUE 


Strawberries as large as tomatoes and to- 
matoes the size of grapefruit could be raised 
on farms near the Chicago drainage canal 
in Cook, Du Page, and Will Counties if the 
effluent of the sanitary district's sewage- 
treatment plants were used for supplemental 
irrigation and fertilizer. 
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This treated efluent, averaging 1.1 Dillion 
gallons a day, is rich in nitrogen, an essen- 
tlal ingredient of plant life. It would pro- 
vide supplemental irrigation equal to 3 
inches of rainfall, as well as growth-stimu- 
lating nitrogen, for 13,503 acres a day. 

NATURAL AQUEDUCT 


The drainage canal and Illinois River, 
running diagonally across the State to the 
Mississippi River, would be a ready-made 
aqueduct from which water could be widely 
distributed in Illinois if the Great Lakes 
States and Canada should agree upon a con- 
trolled diversion program for supplemental 
irrigation and other water uses. 

The diversion of water for irrigation in 
downstate Illinois, outside the Great Lakes 
watershed, would be opposed by Canada and 
the other Lake States now, but this oppo- 
sition might be overcome under a regional 
control system for the maximum use of Great 
Lakes water. 

The lake levels could be permanently reg- 
ulated, within a range of about 2.5 feet 
between high and low stages, if their outlet 
capacities were increased and control works 
were installed, at a cost of $75 million to 
$100 million, as part of the St. Lawrence 
scaway program, 

LARGE LAKE AREA 


The surface area of the lakes, approxi- 
mately 95,000 square miles, is 32 percent of 
thelr total drainage area of 298,000 square 
miles. If the entire land area of 202,900 
square miles in the watershed should be sup- 
plied with 3 inches of water from the lakes 
it would be equal to about 6 inches from 
their surface. Thus, there is no question 
about the adequacy of the water supply. 

Irrigation is far less extensive in Illinois 
than in Michigan and Ohio. A survey made 
by W. J. Roberts, of the State water survey 
division, in 1951 indicated that the land re- 
ceiving supplemental irrigation in Illinois, 
estimated at 9.000 acres, was not more than 
5 percent of the acreage artificially watered 
in the Midwest. 

Roberts found that 164 systems, with a 
total pumping capacity of 25,000 gallons a 
minute, were in operation, and further in- 
formation indicated that 40 additional sys- 
tems were operated. Ground water supplied 
45 percent of the pumpage, the remainder 
coming from rivers, ditches, lakes, and ponds. 

USE WELL WATER 

Forty-‘ive percent of the irrigated acreaze 
Was in Cook and Kankakee Counties. Gladi- 
oll growers in eastern Kankakee County have 
been supplementing rainfall with well water 
since 1928. 

There are more than 30 Irrigation systems 
in the area east and north of Chicago 
Heights, where onion and potato growers 
have invested heavily in sprinkler systems. 
They depend upon drainage ditches and 
ponds for their water supply, which is insuf~ 
ficient in dry spells. Some Illinois hybrid 
seed corn producers have found irrigation 
profitable. 

According to the Roberts report, a manu- 
tacturer's representative estimated the aver- 
aze cost of an irrigation system in 1951 was 
#72 an acre, although some elaborate in- 
stallations cost much more. 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


“Use of irrigation systems in Illinois has 
been limited to farmers who have seen that 
supplemental moisture would materially in- 
crease the cash return from their land,” the 
report stated. “They look upon irrigation 
systems as instruments for increasing their 
yields rather than insuring them. 

“Obviously a farmer growing hybrid seed 
corn at $7 to $12 per bushel can afford to 
invest several thousand dollars per field in a 
modern sprinkling system. With care he 
may double his yield and pay off his invest- 
ment in 1 or 2 normal years. 
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“Truck farmers show a great appreciation 
for supplemental irrigation. Critical defi- 
ciencies in rainfall can arise at any time dur- 
ing the growing season, and the application 
of one-half inch of moisture at a critical 
point during the growing season may fore- 
stall a complete crop loss.” 


Small Busiaess Administratioa 
EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onp, I include the following statement of 
Mr. George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business before Subcommittee No. 2— 
Small Business Administration and Prob- 
lems Related to Procurement, Loans, 
Disposal—of the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 8, 1955. 

I have served as a member of the Small 
Business Committee during my entire 
tenure in the Congress, and I have known 
Mr. Burger to be an effective and sincere 
spokesman for many of our smail-busi- 
ness men in the United States over these 


years. 

Without either concurring in or dis- 
senting from the substantive views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Burger on behalf of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, I submit for the information of 
the Members these most interesting and 
constructive remarks: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 740 Wash- 
ington Bullding, Washington, D,C. Our na- 
tional headquarters are located in Burlin- 
game, Calif. 
offices at New York City, Cincinnati, and Chi- 


cago. 

It must be understood by Members of 
Congress that no officer or group of officers 
is permitted to speak for the federation as 
to its position on any legislative or economic 
problems unless so directed by a nationwide 
poll of our members. The entire member- 
ship is polled and the results of these polls 
give the executive officers the authority to 
act in behalf of the members, 

The federation has a vital stake in the 
successful administration of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act. It will be found 
from the record of the hearings before the 
House and Sennte Banking and Currency 
Committees in May 1953, that the federa- 
tion's position was in full support of the pro- 
posed legislation with only one exception. 
We recommend that full control of the 
agency rest with the Administrator and that 
he be subject only to control of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Our position 
today, through nationwide vote, remains the 
same as it was in May 1953. 

The federation has in its employ approx- 
imately 200 field representatives who are 
calling on small-business men every day of 
the business week and they are in a posi- 
tion to get first-hand information on the 
success or failure of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in carrying out the will of 


We also maintain division 
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Congress. Further, the federation, through 
its head offices at Burlingame, Calif., and its 
Washington office, reecives considerable num- 
bers of requests for information from our 
membership as to procedure under the Small 
Business Admiinstration Act as to loans. 
In fact it can be safely said that better than 
80 percent of the Inquiries as they apply to 
SBA from all sections of the Nation rest 
on the needs for financial assistance. The 
Washington office alone, during the life of the 
act, has assisted many hundreds in giving 
them the necessary information on procedure 
to follow in thelr contacts with SBA, At 
the same time, we have kept the Members 
of Congress acquainted with information 
coming from their districts on such inquiries, 

We have a very vital stake in the success 
of the Small Business Administration Act. 
We are not unmindful of the fact that if 
there are deficiencies in the administration 
of the Act, it would act as a boomerang to 
the federation. Consequently, we are 
watching developments to bring about a suc- 
cessful administration of the Act, and let 
it be understood for the record that the 
closest. laison and cooperation has existed 
between our office and the head office of 
SBA for a year or more, 

Our interest in the act itself began shortly 
after its approval by Congress, As is my cus- 
tom every year, I visited the head office at 
Burlingame, Calif., in September 1953, and 
made it my business to confer with the re- 
gional director of SBA in Los Angeles, and 
in October 1953, with the regional office at 
Kansas City, Mo. In both of these visits, 
to be certain we had the story correct, I in- 
sisted that a third party be present at the 
conferences. At the completion of the con- 
ference, I directed the third party to make his 
report on the conference and then I made my 
own Individual report. The comparison was 
then made. We found a wretched situation 
existing in the administration of the act 
which we believed was far from the intent 
of the Congress. 

Upon my return to Washington, I imme- 
diately contacted the Administrator, Mr. 
Mitchell, and arranged for a conference, 
which took place in his office on October 23, 
1953. His various aesistants were present 
during the 2-hour conference and I believe 
the present Administrator, Mr, Barnes, who 
was then general counsel, was also there. 

I advised Mr, Mitchell of our findings, 
namely that the great majority of small- 
business institutions could not qualify for 
loans due to the regulations instituted by 
the Policy Board. The regulations provided 
for loans only for those institutions in essen- 
tial war work or essential industries. We 
found that the formal application which 
was presented to the applicant for comple- 
tion brought about a situation where the 
applicant would attempt to answer the ques- 
tions in the form and would finally throw 
it up in disgust. 

At the conference I put the question to 
Mr. Mitchell as to who was setting the loan 
policy and was any policy he proposed vetoed 
by Treasury or Commerce Department heads. 
He asked me to give him the privilege of 
reserving an answer until a later date, 

His assistants urged, because of the im- 
portance of my findings, that a joint con- 
ference be arranged for with Treasury and 
Commerce Officials and the SBA, at which 
time I could relate again the story I had told 
on October 23, 1953. This conference took 
place on the afternoon of October 26, 1953, 
in the office of Mr. Randolph Burgess, who, 
I believe, is Assistant to the Sccretary of the 
Treasury. I also believe that Mr, Lothair 
Teetor, of the Department of Commerce, was 
present at this conference. I brought out 
in this conference two particular cascs, one 
of a small battery manufacturer in the State 
of Minnesota and the other, a small furni- 
ture producer in the State of Georgia, In 
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the first instance, applications for loans were 
denied because it was ruled they were not 
in essential business. : 

The outcome of these joint conferences 
was that a few days later a change was made 
in the management of SBA and then on 
November 16, 1953, the entire policy was 
changed to permit all small business to 
participate in financial aid through the 
Small Business Administration Act. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell Barnes was 
appointed administrator and up to this very 
moment, we have had no reason to register 
any objections to the present policy being 
carried out by the Small Business Admin- 
istration insofar as financial aid to small 
business is concerned. The federation makes 
no recommendations one way or the other on 
any application for a loan, The application 
must stand on its own merits. 

I believe it was just about a year ago that 
the present chairman of the subcommittee, 
as a members of the Subcommittee on Small 
Business, held hearings on the west coast, 
one in San Francisco and another in Los 
Angeles. In both instances, federation offi- 
cials appeared and gave testimony, and at 
one of these hearings the committee ques- 
tioned the federation witness on the advis- 
ability of raising the SBA loan ceiling to a 
higher bracket than the $150,000 limit. Fol- 
lowing up the committee's suggestion, we 
polled our nationwide membership and the 
vote was in the negative. Knowing of our 
obligation to our members as to a successful 
administration of the act, again in one of 
my annual visits to the head office, in 1954, 
I held conferences with the directors of the 
regional offices in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. At the conferences in these areas, 
federation president, C. Wilson Harder, ac- 
companied me. I also conferred later with 
the regional director in Portland, Oreg. At 
that time, a federation man was also with 
me. Then again, before returning to Wash- 
ington, I conferred with the regional office 
in Minneapolis. 

In these recent conferences, not alone with 
the regional directors of SBA but also with 
small-business people en route, we found 
two serious situations we hope have since 
been corrected. One was the reluctance of 
banks in certain areas to look with favor on 
the Small Business Administration Act. In 
some areas it was reported that correspond- 
ent banks were afraid to step in because they 
were fearful of antagonizing the larger bank- 
ing institutions. The second was the failure 
of the regional offices of SBA to have enough 
available material such as Government spec- 
ifications or blueprints of specifications, 
There was a limited number available and 
when they were gone, that was the end of it. 
In some areas, arrangements were made with 
the public libraries where these documents 
Were available. However, it was most difi- 
cult sometimes for a small-business institu- 
tion to have to go down and look up copies 
and make analyses of them, etc, 

It is our hope that the committee will 
make certain that all available information 
as to Government bids, forms, specifications, 
blueprints, and so on are available at all 
Tegional offices so that those small-business 
institutions who are interested in particl- 
pating in Government contracts may have 
such information in advance to permit them 
to qualify. 

I have been present at all the hearings of 
this subcommittee and the subcommittee Is 
to be commended for the careful study it 
is making of the proposition so that the act 
will deliver to small business what Congress 
intended. 

We are not satisfied with the share that 
small business is recelving from the Defense 
Department. It is our belief that the ad- 
ministration should take a more aggressive 
stand in its demand for an equal share—and 
we mean equai—to be allocated to small 
business of this Nation. During the present 
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„we particularly noted the splendid 
statement of Congressman RIEHLMAN, where 
he warned the Defense Department of the 
advisabulty of r small business 
and giving it the necessary share of business. 
As he put it, this important segment of our 
economy should be maintained from the 
standpoint of security. I recall a similar 
warning issued by the late William Jeffers 
in 1943, when he was Rubber Administrator. 
He made the suggestion before a Senate com- 
mittee, that from a security standpoint, 
there was an increasing need to keep small 
business functioning in that industry. I am 
glad to note also that Mr. RIEHLMAN made 
the comment that all members of the com- 
mittee concurred in his observation. 

I was more than pleased to note the state- 
ment presented by Mr. Robbins, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in which he said: 
“The Treasury believes that under the pro- 
vision of the act, and under existing policies, 
SBA has established an excellent record since 
its lending machinery went into operation. 
The Treasury believes that in the light of 
that record, the life of the agency should be 
extended for a further period of 2 years.” 

It is also to be noted in the statement made 
by Mr. Hamlin, Small Business Adviser for 
the Department of Defense, that he stated: 
“It is our view that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is presently serving the best 
interests of the Nation in this way and that 
it can continue to do so. For these reasons, 
we recommend the continuation of the 
Small Business Administration beyond June 
80, 1955.“ 

We also note with considerable interest 
the statement of Mr. Teetor of the Com- 
merce Department before the committee, 
taking no position on the agency except, as 
he stated: “The ultimate responsibility for 
the execution of this program rests with the 
President. Congressional investigations of 
the RFC make clear the potential danger of 
abuse of discretion and authority inherent 
in a governmental-loan program. The 
establishment of policy to govern the 
agency's action by the Administrator and 
two officials of Cabinet rank provides a work- 
able and effective channel to keep the Presi- 
dent informed and a safeguard to assure that 
the general program reflects the views of the 
Executive, always, of course, within the 
framework set by Congress in the enabling 
legislation.” Does this mean that the De- 
partment of Commerce believes the SBA is 
& good agency just so long as the Depart- 
ment can keep its fingers in the ple? In our 
opinion this would be no good for a success- 
ful administration of the act. Control 
should rest with the Administrator and the 
Congress itself. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the federa- 
tion makes certain recommendations for the 
committee’s consideration: 

1. We believe that any and all top em- 
ployees of SBA should have full and thor- 
ough knowledge of the basic problems of 
small business. They should have a human 
feeling for the problems facing small bus- 
iness. This should be a requisite before they 
go into a position. 

2. The regional advisory boards appointed 
by the agency should mect more often with 
the regional directors so that the directors 
will have more direct information on what is 
going on in their areas. 

3. We believe the committee should re- 
examine the appointments made to the na- 
tional advisory board as it may be found 
that some of the members of that board are 
a long way from an understanding of small 
business or being representative of small bus- 
iness. 

4. A more aggressive action on the part of 
SBA to secure a greater share of Government 
business, and particularly to exercise ita right 
to take prime contracts where same can be 
channelled through groups of smail business 
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in the respective industries. We found in 
many areas that competent small engineering 
firms, for example, would be able to handle 
effectively prime contracts, singly or in 
groups, and possibly at lower cost to the 
Government. We urge special action by the 
2 in its direction to the agency on 

5. We believe that the committee should 
explore the privilege extended to the regional 
offices in making loans up to $50,000 with- 
out consulting Washington. We would like 
to have the committee satisfy itself that in 
this permission there are no impediments 
and that it means just what it says. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, on a recent nation- 
wide poll of our membership presenting the 
question pro and con on the continuance of 
the Small Business Administration, the re- 
sults of the poll were 76 percent for, 22 per- 
cent against, and 2 percent no vote. This 
poll further disclosed that the membership 
wanted the agency's control to rest entirely 
in the hands of the Administrator with no 
control being exercised by the Treasury or 
Commerce Departments. 

Thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chair- 
man, to appear before your committee and 
express our views in behalf of small business 
of this Nation. 


Federal Aid for Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 14, 1955: 

FEDERAL Am ror House 


As required by the Federal Housing Act of 
1954 Mayor Wagner, in a detailed presenta- 
tion forwarded to Washington and made pub- 
lic here yesterday, has documented New York 
City’s need of further assistance on slum- 
clearance, ita proof of having a “workable” 
program, and its competence to advance 
such a program. 

We support this argument, as presented by 
Mr. Wagner, We shall go beyond it: We 
belleve that, because New York is the favorite 
port of entry and residence of the large 
Puerto Rican migration—which, as the 
mayor says, has “sorely emphasized and 
accentuated our acute shortage of adequate 
low-rent housing’—this city has a special 
claim on the Federal Government for help. 

Mr. Wagner states as the record of Federal, 
Btate-, and city-helped housing since 1946 
the provision of decent apartment units for 
60,000 families in public-housing projects 
and 24,000 families in quasi-public projects. 
Now under construction or scheduled under 
approved programs are 34,600 public-housing 
apartments and 18,900 quasi-public, mostly 
under title I of the Housing Act, the rede- 
velopment projects for which Government- 
purchased land can be written down in price 
for private-enterprise housing and business 
use after clearance. But the end of need 
is not in sight. A rock-bottoin estimate, by 
the mayor's report, is about 440,060 apart- 
ment units. 

While there has been, as the mayor ad- 
mits, considerable criticism of various phases 
of the city’s handling of the housing prob- 
lem from local sources, it must be admitted 
too, we believe, that a better-rounded, more 
competent, more forceful attack within the 
areas criticized is being made or is taking 
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form. The relocation of tenants displaced by 
new building and the overcrowding per- 
mitted in old buildings are among these areas 
subject to criticlsm. The mayor's estimate 
that more than 250,000 families face future 
displacement from stepped-up enforcement 
of existing and proposed housing codes gives 
a clue not only to the wretched conditions 
in which thousands of families are living 
here bu: also to the grave, baffling question 
that les ahead, of where these families will 


go. 


Consoli lation end Improvement in Post 
Ockce Department Necded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, a bulletin 
prepared by Mr. Paul O. Peters, a well- 
known economist and research consult- 
ant, should be of interest to the Members 
of Congress and to the Nation at large. 
This bulletin points up the fact that the 
Post Office Department has been losing 
millions of dollars each year by operat- 
ing post offices that serve no real necd— 
post offices that can and should be abol- 
ished entirely, and the mail delivered by 
extending present rural mail delivery 
routes. 

The Post Office Department is now in 


post offices scattered all over the United 
States in order to provide mail service 
both efficiently and economically. This 
should have been done years ago. 


Mr. Peter's bulletin of Monday, March 
14, 1955, follows: 

IMPENDING Pay RAISES For POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
RECALLS SALARIES PAID IN 1822 AND STRANCE 
PHILOSOPHIES THAT Have Arrsen—Many 
ESE OTN DG Laa TEAR BD VOLUME $ 

EAR 

With general agreement on the part of the 
Eisenhower administration and the Congress 
that postal employees are entitled to some 
salary adjustment at this time it is interest- 
ing to recall that back in the year 1822, the 
official register of the United States listed 
the salaries of deputy postmasters, which was 
the title of local postmasters at that time. 

In New York City the salary and com- 
pensation was $2,000 a year. At present the 
New York City postmaster draws $13,770 
which is very moderate considering the busi- 
ness of the New York office reached a yolume 
of $194,092,577 in postal receipts in fiscal 
1953. 

While there are more than 40,000 post 
cfices in the United States and the Terri- 
tories and island posgesslons there are many 
fourth-class offices in which the postal re- 
ccipts total less than $100 a year, 

Efforts to close such offices usualiy run into 
trouble because the Congress back in 1851 

enacted legislation stating: No post office 
now in existence shall be discontinued, nor 
shall the mail service on any mall route in 
any of the States or Territories be discon- 
tinued or diminished in consequence of any 
diminution of the revenue that may result 
from this act and it shall be the duty of the 

Postmaster General to establish new offices 

and place the mail service on any new mall 

routes, established, or that may hereafter 
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be established, in the same manner as though 
this act had not passed.” The act, which 
sponsored a reduction in postal rates, was 
thereafter taken as a policy declaration by 
Congress. 

Of the 40,000 post offices in the United 
States about 400 take in less than $100 a 
year. In Kentucky there were 93 offices with 
receipts of less than $100 in 1953; two other 
offices at Omaha and Tygarts Valley had re- 
ceipts of $100 even, and Portersburg and 
Rexville took in $101 each. 

The Postmaster at Barrys Lick, Ky., de- 
serves a medal from Congress because he is 
easily the most honest postmaster in the 
United States, or the most stupid, whichever 
way the facts are considered. 

In 1953 this particular postmaster reported 
total receipts from his office of $99. At that 
figure his salary was $326.40. By buying and 
destroying just $1 in postage stamps, this 
particular postmaster could have raised his 
salary from $326.40 to $522.24, a gain in 
salary of $195.84 for a $1 investment, which 
could be interpreted as a minor swindle, But 
what of that. Bigger men than small fourth- 
class postmasters have been known to do 
much worse things to Uncle Sam's Treasury. 

PAUL O. PETERS, 


Bonner Plan for FMB to Have Regu- 
lation of Domestic Shipping Deserves 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Ma- 
rine Digest, a weekly magazine with a 
wide circulation in maritime circles of 
the Pacific Northwest, supports the po- 
sition of our distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina, Mr, Bonner, that 
regulation of coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping properly should be under the 
legal jurisdiction of the Federal Mari- 
time Board: 

Bonner PLAN FOR FMB TO Have REGULATION 
or DOMESTIC SHIPPING DESERVES SUPPORT 
Waterborne commerce officials from const 

to coast will hail with enthusiasm, Repre- 

sentative HERBERT C. BONNER'S recommen- 
dations that the regulations of coastwice and 
intercoastal shipping be transferred from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission back 
to the Foderal Maritime Board, Congressman 

Bonner should be given the support of the 

entire shipping industry. 

Under the dominance of railroad inter- 
ests, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has, either purposely or unintentionally, 


succeeded in wrecking the constwise and 
Intercoastal shipping industry. 

As chairman of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, Congressman 
Bonwea is in a position to put his recom- 
mendation into action. From the stand- 
point of waterborne commerce, the sooner 
this is done the better. 

Fourteen years of Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulation of intercoastal and 
coastwise shipping has produced a record 
that speaks for itself and certainly paved the 
way to again give the Federal Maritime 
Board jurisdiction over this important phase 
of American shipping. 


No doubt there are many factors 
which have contributed to the sorry con- 
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dition of our domestic shipping indus- 
try. As chairman of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, the gen- 
tleman from North Caroline, Mr. BON- 
wer, is to be commended for urging a 
change which would seem to me to be 
the first step toward the solution of a 
most complicated and difficult problem. 


Playing Politics With the Tax Structure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. CSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Times- 
Union, of Rochester, N. Y., for March 11, 
entitled “Playing Politics With the Tax 
Structure.” Carefully pinpointing the 
flaws and booby traps in the tax-cut pro- 
posal now before the other body, it de- 
scribes succinctly the difference between 
constructive and reckless tax legislation. 
Lincoln once said that you cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time, but the 
pending tax cut proposal has not fooled 
anyone any of the time. It is plain, un- 
adulterated politics of a kind this great 
Nation cannot afford and should not 
indulge. 

The editorial follows: 


PLAYING PoLrrics WirH THE Tax STRUCTURE 


Some day Democratic leaders are golng to 
have to take a look at two of their prime 
subjects for partisan oratory and see if they 
hang together. 

One theme is an ever-expanding, eyer- 
growing, ever-buoyant economy to provide 
jobs and goods for an ever-growing popu- 
lation. 

The other is that every tax bill must soak 
the big fellow and let the little fellow off as 
nearly scot free as the coming election—and 
there's always a coming election—permits, 

The two things just simply don’t hang to- 
gether. Either the tax structure will be such 
as to permit and encourage an ever-expand- 
ing economy, or we're all in trouble, big and 
little. 

There are some who play the little fellow 
for a sucker by ignoring what the experts 
call the incidence of taxation; that is, legis- 
lators may levy a tax at a certain point— 
say, on corporations—but if the tax can be 
passed along, as it usually can in prices, it 
falls on the little fellow anyway. But the 
soak-the-big-fellow taxers go on hoping they 
can continue to fool the little fellow ty 
cutting his personal tax. 

The new Democratic compromise tax-cut 
plan is a case in point. It appears to grant 
a personal income tax cut while raising more 
total revenue through repealing two items 
in last year's tax-revision bill. 

The word “appears” is used advisedly. It 
would allow family heads to pay $20 less for 
themselves and $10 for each dependent ex- 
cept the wife (or husband). But the catch 
is that to claim the allowance the family 
head would have to renounce the existing 
split-income provision under which a hugs- 
band and wife file a joint return, putting 
each in a lower bracket. 

To get more income, the plan repeals the 
new depreciation allowance for plunt own- 
ers and the exemption from double taxation 
of the first $50 of a shareholder's income 
from dividends. 
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Both these provisions relate directly to the 
economy's ability to expand. The deprecia- 
tion rate is a direct aid to plant expansion 
and modernization. Last year's formula was 
not pulled out of a hat. It was the con- 
sensus in a 20-year study of the influence 
of this tax factor on economic growth. 

Double taxation on dividends implies that 
investment should be penalized. On the 
contrary, the staff of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report estimates that in 
10 years investment in plant and equinment 
must increcse to $60 billion a year to keep 
pace with population growth. Keita Fun- 
ston says that to finance this new stock 
issues at a rate of five to six billion dollars 
a year will be required. 

Rather than penalize investment, the tax 
structure should encourage doubling the 20 
million Americans who now own shares in 
their country’s productive enterprises, 

The times comes when a choice has to be 
made between economic health and playing 
politics with the tax structure, 


Income-Tax Exemption to Taxpayers Who 
Support Aged Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Mlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I want to bring to the attention 
cf the House the need for an amendment 
to the dependency provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
taxpayers who support aged dependents 
with the same treatment as taxpayers 
who presently support children under 
the age of 19 years of age or children 
who are students. I have introduced 
bill H. R. 4816, which will efectuate this 
end. 

Under the present dependency provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, dependents must receive over one- 
half of their support in the calendar 
year from the taxpayer before they may 
be counted in computing the taxpayer's 
exemption from income tax. Additional 
tests, beyond that of half of their sup- 
port, also are provided. The tests are, 
that the dependent receive less than $600 
per year gross income, or that, no mat- 
ter what his income, he is less than 19 
years of age or is a student—with no 
age limit specified. 

The amendment which I have pro- 
posed would allow a taxpayer to claim 
a dependency deduction for an aged or 
blind er disabled parent, without regard 
to the parent's income, if the taxpayer 
contributed over one-half of the parent’s 
support for the year. The amendment 
also would allow the same treatment for 
the blind, without regard to age. The 
treatment of children and students as 
dependents would be paralleled by treat- 
ment of the aged, the blind, and the dis- 
abled. 

In computing their own income tax, 
the aged and the blind are given larger 
exemptions under present law than are 
allowed to children or students on their 
earnings. 
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But, in turn, students who hold schol- 
arships which in fact provide support 
are allowed to exclude the amount of 
that support in determining their de- 
pendency status. It is only reasonable 
that the additional living costs of the 
aged, the blind, and the restricted mar- 
ket for their services which they face, 
be recognized as it is now in the tax 
law in determining the exemption al- 
lowed to them on their own income. 
With respect to their own income, they 
cught to be treated, as they are, more 
liberally than children and students who 
are in preparation for entry into their 
years of broad cpportunity for earning. 
The more liberal tax treatment of the 
inceme of the aged and the blind ought 
not stand in the way of giving those 
who support them as good treatment as 
thet given to taxpayers who support 
their children. 

If a taxpayer now is supporting an 
aged parent who receives OASI pay- 
ments of, say, $700 per year, he may 
claim the parent as an exemption be- 
cause OASI benefits are not gross income 
for tax purposes. Similarly, if the in- 
come is from railroad retirement, from 
certain military pensions, or from tax- 
exempt securities, it is not included in 
gross income. It can be received in 
amounts above $600 by the parent and 
the parent can continue to be counted 
as a dependent of the taxpayer. But, if 
the income is from work, from rentals of 
property, or from interest on savings 
bonds or ecrporate bonds, or dividends, 
or a civil-service annuity, and amounts 
to $600 or more, the taxpayer under 
present law cannot claim as a dcpend- 
ent the parent who receives the income. 


The results to which the present law 


leads may be seen in the following in- 
stance. A parent begins at age 65 to 
receive an annuity to which he and his 
employer have contributed. The an- 
nuity is, say $600 per year. During a 
period of, say, 3 years, the annuity is a 
return of capital and is not included in 
the parent’s gross income. At the end 
of the 3 years the annuity continues in 
the same amount as before, but now be- 
comes entirely income, since all capital 
has been returned. The recipient is not 
taxable by reason of his $1,200 personal 
exemption at age 65 or older. But the 
son who is supporting him loses an ex- 
emption of $600, and his taxes are po- 
tentially increased by at least $129. 

The proposed amendment would cor- 
rect this situation, so that the taxpayer 
who supports his parents who have no 
income, or whose income is from wages, 
dividends, rents, taxable interest, and so 
on, will be given the same treatment as 
the taxpayers whose parents have OASI 
benefits, tax-exempt interest, or other 
sources of income which the tax law ex- 
cludes from gross income. And it will 
make the income tax of the taxpayer 
who supports his aged parents no heavier 
than the tax of the taxpayer whose chil- 
dren work or go to school. 

The revenue loss resulting from this 
amendment probably would be some mil- 
lions of dollars each year. No estimate 
of the amount is attempted because we 
lack information about the number of 
persons who support their parents as 
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well as information about the sources 
of income of the aged. 

The loss of revenue is justified because 
it is a result of allowing taxpayers to 
keep money which they use for a public 
purpose. The Government considers the 
support of the aged to be a purpose of 
such high rank that it has established 
both a tax and trust fund arrangement— 
the OASI—and a contractual arrange- 
ment with the States—the old-age assist- 
ance program—to seek this purpose. 
The extension of Government programs 
to help the aged will be somewhat less 
urgent as a result of this amendment, 
The expense of collecting taxes and pay- 
ing them out to the aged will be some- 
what reduced by exempting from tax 
those who are using their own resources 
to meet the problem directly. 

This amendment will ease the problem 
of supporting dependents when that 
support becomes most costly, and when 
it is more essential that financial worries 
be minimized. It will also remove the 
conflicts about working that arise when 
a few dollars additional from occasional 
work will cost the person providing the 
support as much as $120 per parent, 

The proposed amendment is less liberal 
than many would desire. What reason is 
there for making it applicable at age 65 
rather than 64, or 60? A more liberal— 
lower—age limit could be justified, be- 
cause the possibilities of staying in the 
labor force and being independent taper 
off sharply long before age 65. “The age 
65 is chosen only because it is commonly 
used in other sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code, the retirement income 
credit, for example; and in OASI and 
civil-service retirement legislation. 

I hope that this body will give serious 
consideration either to the amendment 
that I have proposed or some other legis- 
lation which will correct this patent in- 
equity in our income-tax structure, 


Banking Legislation in Albany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 14, 
1955, is deserving of the attention of the 
Congress: 

BANKING LEGISLATION IN ALBANY 

For the third consecutive year, the senate 
and assembly at Albany have before them 
bills which would permit savings banks to 
open branches in the growing suburban areas 
of cities in New York State. This year, both 
the New York State Federation of Labor and 
the New York Home Builders Association 
favor the proposed legislation. 

The New York State Banking Department 
has supported the measure in the past and 
there is no indication of any change from 
that direction. More than 11,000 individuais 
in Nassau County responded in favor of the 
spirit of the proposal as a result of one bank's 
public information campaign. 
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Opposition to the bill this year, as in pre- 
ceding ones, has come from the smaller com- 
mercial banks upstate which are apprehen- 
sive of losing deposits if savings banks were 
able to compete in their areas. There is also 
the difference of taxation between com- 
mercial and savings banks which has kept 
the controversy alive for so long. 

The question of public interest would 
seem to be the overriding consideration of 
the legislators concerned with this issue. It 
hardly seems fair to deny savings banks the 
right to take part of the business which may 
be had in the ever-growing suburbs, while 
supermarkets, department stores, and an in- 
numerable array of merchandising and serv- 
ice organizations may cash in on the bo- 
nanza, 


Historical Pageant Proposed for Trenton, 
N. J., Rich in History and in Knowl- 
edge of Its History 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Trenton, N. J., and 
the area surrounding it was the site of 
many stirring happenings in connection 
with the American Revolution and the 
Hessian barracks are maintained today 
on their original location just a short 
block from the State House. I have 
often thought that this area would surely 
provide as fine and moving a historical 
drama as that carried on at the national 
park at Roanoke Island, or the Paul 
Green drama Faith of Our Fathers, 
which marked the sesquicentennial of 
the Nation's Capital, both of which were 
arranged and sponsored by the National 
Park Service. National interest has 
been aroused by St. John Terrell in the 
Trenton area through his yearly reen- 
actment of the drama of Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. 

Conrad L. Wirth, director, of the Na- 
tional Park Service, in response to my 
inquiry on the matter replied in part as 
follows: 

Iam pleased to learn of your Interest, that 
of the city of Trenton and of the State, in 
the possibilities of producing a community 
patriotic pageant in this area which would 
be similar to other such pageants being pre- 
sented with success in the East and other 
parts of the Nation. It has been the ex- 
perience of the National Park Service that 
these outstanding dramas have been spon- 
gorcd and prosented by communities and 
local patriotic organizations, which have fre- 
quently received State support. The Lost 
Colony is given within the boundaries of 
Fort Raleigh National Historic Site by the 
Roanoke Island Historical Association, 
formed primarily to present this pageant, and 
under a cooperative agreement with this serv- 
ice. The other Paul Green dream which you 
mentioned, Faith of Our Fathers, was pre- 
sented by the National- Capital Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission by agreement with Na- 
tional Capital Parks. In another instance, 
an interesting historical pageant is belng 
presented by & local organization on a per- 
mit basis at Kings Mountain National Milli- 
tary Park, in South Carolina. 


Mr. Wirth goes on to advise me as 
follows: 
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In the case of the Revolutionary pageant 
which you propose for the city of Trenton, 
the Service would like to suggest that, since 
the proposed site at the old Hessian barracks 
appears to be in State ownership, the city 
and State would undoubtedly be interested 
in acting as joint sponsors of the under- 
taking. We shall be glad to send them the 
names of Officials sponsoring pageants in 
Service areas. Should the city and State 
officials wish to explore this project further, 
I suggest that they communicate with Mr. 
Elbert Cox, regional director, of our region 
one office, 900 North Lombary Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., and arrange a meeting. Your 
interest in writing me about this proposal 
is appreciated. 


I include here an article from the 
Trentonian by that newspaper's very 
capable Washington correspondent, Cy- 
ril J. O’Brien, as well as a letter from 
a constituent, Mrs. M. P. Shuman, a 
teacher of history and social science in 
the Trenton Public Schools: 

Trenton Gors To WasHINGTON—THOMPY 
PLUGS THIS AREA FOR HISTORICAL PAGEANT 
(By Cyril J. O’Brien) t 

WASHINGTON, March 2.—The historic light 
that promises untold opportunity for Tren- 
ton peeked brightly this week from under 
the bushel that has been clamped tightly 
over it by more than a hundred years of 
indifference. 

The break in the bushel was a letter from 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, of New Jer- 
sey, to the National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

At Roanoke Island, Va,, a pageant, Lost 
Colony, is attracting thousands upon thou- 
sands of visitors each year, and at Willams- 
burg. Va,, the historic pageant has become 
so nationally famous it is now a must for 
any sightseer in the east. 

But Trentonians who sit on the powder 
keg of all pageants continue to sit, or go to 
Willlamsburg to watch a pageant. Even 
their own Hessian Barracks—site of the very 
turning point of the War of Independence— 
draws a pitiful handful of visitors each 
month, who look, chat, go home, and per- 
haps forget it. And around Trenton, there 
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Pitcher's Well, the Iwo Jimas and Norman- 
dies of the Revolution. There is enough 
history, legend, romance a few minutes from 
the statehouse to arouse as much patriotic 
fervor as a Russian bomber. 


CITES AREA'S HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


“The city of Trenton, N. J.” Representative 
THOMPSON wrote the Interlor Department, 
“and the area surrounding it was the site 
of many stirring happenings in connection 
with the American Revolution, and the Hes- 
sinn Barracks are maintained today on their 
original location just a short block from the 
astatehoure. I have often thought that this 
aren would surely provide as fine and mov- 
ing a historical drama as that carried on at 
the national park at Roanoke Island, or the 
Paul Green drama, Faith of Our Fathers, 
which marked the sesquicentennial of the 
city of Washington. 

“National interest has been aroused by 
St. John Terrell through his yearly reenact- 
ment of the drama of Washington crossing 
the Delaware. Another important factor to 
be considered Is the heavily populated metro- 
politan areas of Trenton, Philadelphia, and 
New York, which would undoubtedly be a 
strong financial basis on which to base an 
undertaking of this kind.” 

The Congressman asked for assistance In 
the form of studies which would be a renl 
help in planning a pageant and a program 
for the Trenton area, 

Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, made it clear that his service 
could not sponsor such a program, but it 
was ready to give some help, and to advise 
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sponsors. Wirth also ted that this 
might well be a joint State-city undertaking. 

The query of the Congressman made it 
clear that the help and the opportunities are 
there for opening to the world a pageant of 
history, romance, legend, and reality un- 
matched in the Nation. The people of Tren- 
ton would reap the harvest, but it will be 
up to someone or some group in Trenton to 
pick up the ball and carry it. 

HiGHTSTOWN, N. J., March 3, 1955. 
Congressman Frank THompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRANK: I started out to write to tell 
you that the entry in the Freedom’s Founda- 
tion contest that won our school (Junior 
One) the recent prize (George Washington 
gold medal) at Valley Forge on February 22 
contained your voice on a record that was 
made from our Story of Trenton broadcasts 
last spring. I wanted to thank you again 
for your help and interest. 

This morning, in the Trentonian 1 noticed 
in Cyril O'Brien's column an article about 
your interest in renewing interest in his- 
torical—particularly Revolutlonary— Tren- 
ton. 

Because I have been cochalrman of the 
Committee on Historic Sites in Trenton, I 
have become well acquainted with an active 
committee that is interested not only in 
erecting historic markers but in preserving 
our history in general. It occurred to me 
that this committee might be very helpful 
to you in the development of your pageant 
idea. 

I think we should go farther than having 
the pageant. I think we should erect an 
historical museum for the city in Stacy 
Park near the Douglass House and get a 
group of industrialists to finance it and use 
it as a resource for study, guide service, and 
coordinated classroom activity. 

My book on the history of Trenton 18 
being printed at the Rutgers Press at pres- 
ent and may help us considerably. 

Sincerely, 
ELEANORE NOLAN SHUMAN 
Mrs. M. P. Shuman, 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday was celebrated throughout the 
world as Slovak Independence Day. On 
this day it is fitting and proper that we 
Americans pay due tribute to the gallant 
Slovak people for their brave resistance 
to godless communism and their loyalty 
to traditions of true democracy and free- 
dom. On this day we also express our 
words of hope and faith that their des- 
perate struggle for liberty and national 
independence will ultimately bring vic- 
tory and that justice will prevail for that 
oppressed nation. 

At the conclusion of World War I, 
President Woodrow Wilson announced 
the principle of the right of self-deter- 
mination of every nation. The preamble 
of the Charter of the United Nations re- 
states that principle by reaffirming faith 
in “the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations, large and small,” 
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Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Committee on Communist Aggression I 
have had occasion to hear shocking tes- 
timony of the betrayal of the Slovak na- 
tion by the Communists. I have heard 
evidence of the brutality of the Soviet 
bolshevization of Slovakia. Tens of 
thousands of Slovaks were deported to 
Siberia and died there, innumerable 
Slovaks perished in prisons and concen- 
tration camps or while in forced labor 
in the uranium mines of Joachimstal. 
Four bishops and some 800 priests, nearly 
30 percent of their total number in Slo- 
vakia, have been placed in prisons and 
forced labor camps, many without even 
a trial or sentence. Freedom and human 
rights have been almost completely 
abolished, and most of the living popu- 
lation are being gradually starved to 
death. 

The Slovak people have earned a bet- 
ter and a more just fate. They look to- 
day with confidence to the great Amer- 
ican Nation, in whom they see their 
greatest hope as well as the guaranty 
that international communism will be 
defeated and that the Slovaks will re- 
gain freedom and national independence 
with a free democratic and unified 
Europe. 

On this Slovak Independence Day I 
express the hope and prayer that the 
day of freedom and justice for the Slo- 
vak people may be near at hand. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the terrific fight made in the 
House against extension of the recipro- 
cal-trade agreemients is bearing much 
fruit throughout the country. The peo- 
ple are beginning to see as never before 
the fraud that has been pulled off on the 
American people under the high-sound- 
ing phrase “reciprocal trade.” Under 
the administration of reciprocal trade, 
farm exports have fallen off. Our farm- 
ers are no longer fooled by this hoax. 

I received a letter this morning which 
I quote in part: 

Surely, we have made the Congressmen 
understand that the wage differential be- 
tween the American milis and foreign mills 
is so great that we cannot exist under the 
American standards and have to compete 
with foreign standards, particularly with 
Japan. 

The thing that does not seem to have 
penetrated, however, is the fact that the 
cotton farmer does not have to rely on a 
tariff but can sell his cotton to the Ameri- 
can milis behind an embargo wall which is 
100 percent tariff, with the exception of a 
limited amount of special cotton that comes 
in. It is only just and right that the Ameri- 
can mills should use American cotton to 
produce goods; and as you say in your state- 
ment, the American mills use about 70 per- 
cent of the American raw cotton. How the 
farmer falls to understand that if foreign 
goods come in he is breaking down Eis quota 
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or embargo on raw cotton, because every 
bale of goods that comes in is the same 
thing as a bale of cotton coming in, I do 
not know. 

Some internationalists and shippers who 
cater to the foreign trade try to blind the 
farmer with the idea that he will get a big- 
ger export market, The truth of the matter 
is that the foreign mills usually buy 25 per- 
cent American cotton. If we accept foreign 
goods, we are accepting 75 percent of cotton 
grown outside of the United States which 
comes in here and competes not only with 
the cotton textile employee but with the 
cotton farmer, ginner, American shipper, etc. 

Iam genuinely alarmed at the prospects of 
the GATT and reciprocal-trade results if 
they go through as it now looks they will. 


Mr. Speaker, as further indication of 
dissatisfaction among our people, both 
workers and farmers, I commend to the 
House the following editorial from the 
Edgefield Advertiser, of Edgefield, S. C. 
Edgefield is the county seat of Edge- 
field County, a great cotton-producing 
region for over 150 years: 

FOREIGN INFLUENCES COMING CLOSER HOME 


The steadily growing influence of foreign 
countries over the affairs of American peo- 
ple is to be seen in far too much of our 
national legislation, court rulings, and trends 
that reach into every American community. 
It is almost startling how much the States 
and the people In the communities have 
given up in way of governing their own 
destiny. 

Of late we note the United States forelgn 
trade and tariff program steadily shaping up 
according to the demands of foreign coun- 
tries. 

It should be remembered that continued 
lowering of the tariffs, for example, will have 
far-reaching effects on local industries op- 
erating here in South Carolina and in Edge- 
field County. Textiles imported into the 
United States at low prices, textiles that are 
produced under sweatshop conditions in for- 
eign industrial plants, will of course gain a 
ready market here because of their lower 
prices. The consequence will be a drying 
up of the American domestic market. Cot- 
ton and other textiles produced here in South 
Carolina and in Edgefield County will face 
such competition as to cause the lowering 
of wages and a depression in the raw-mate- 
rials market, including cotton. 

The United States tariff is the basic pro- 
tection of American textile wages and largely 
of our standard of living; for here in South 
Carolina all of us are now largely dependent 
on our manufacturing plants. The farm 
families, in many cases, have members work- 
ing in these plants; town people working 
in textile plants, and business depend heavily 
on the payrolls of these industries. 

The American Legion Post, No. 77, brought 
this issue to the fore last week when it 
passed resolutions calling everyone in this 
textile-industry area to contact Members of 
Congress in an endeavor to hold the line 
against the flooding of American markets 
with foreign-produced textiles. 


Alaska Air Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
William Schulze, aviation writer for the 
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Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intellizencer, had 
some questions to ask in his February 23 
column which are very pertinent to the 
States-Alaska case now pending before 
the Civil Aeronauitcs Board. Here is 
what Mr. Schulze wrote: 

Believe it or not, one branch of the Fed- 
eral Government is preparing to increase 
States-Alaska alr service, while another 
branch of the same Government is reported 
about to decrease it. 

Reports from Washington, D. C., continue 
to indicate that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will order elimination of 1 or 2 of the 4 
commercial scheduled airline services be- 
tween Seattle and Alaskan cities. But the 
Air Force finds air transportation so vital 
to defense that it will launch new military 
air-freight service to Alaska on or about 
March 1. 

I was tipped off at Ladd Air Force Base, 
Pairbanks, a week ago that the Military Air 
Transport Service will begin daily freight- 
only filghts north from McChord Air Force 
Base, Washington State. 

SERVICE NECESSARY 


Tt was indicated to me that the Alr Force 
finds necessary this new air-frelght service, 
in addition to that provided by the four 
scheduled airlines. We can’t believe that 
the Elsenhower administration really wants 
to increase Government competition with 
private industry, but. Well, you fig- 
ure it out. 


Too Much War Talk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 E 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I arree with an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
under date of March 11, in which the 
writer stated that there is too much war 
talk in high places. Certainly our peo- 
ple are being frightened by the constant 
reference to the possibility of war. To 
me this is a strange coincidence and 
comes at a time of the year when the 
Congress is considering appropriations 
for defense purposes. If these reports 
are designed to scare our people and Con- 
gress into appropriating vast sums for 
military purposes, a good job is being 
done. However, I do not believe it is 
in the national interest to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part 
of my remarks, the editorial in question 
and I commend it to all Members of the 
House: 

Too Moch War TALK IN Han PLACES 

Por the past several weeks it has been ap- 
parent that the United States is headed to- 
ward a showdown with Red China because of 
the strong position taken on protection of 
Formosa. Even that stand is well under- 
stood in the light of the broader policy of 
resisting any expansion of Communist in- 
fluence into new areas. 

In his nationwide broadcast this weck, 
Secretary of State Dulles made it clear that 
armed conflict with the Chinese may not be 
far off. The situation could be saved if the 
Reds refrain from making military move- 
ments against the Nationalists. Otherwise, 
it is quite plain, invaders will run head-on 
into American military forces. 
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Dulles went a step further, however, and 
told the Chinese that air and sea forces of 
the United States are ready and waiting 
“with weapons of precision which can utterly 
destroy military targets." 

Such warnings to a potential enemy may 
have an infiuence, or be a part of a grand 
strategy. Apparently Dulles and the ad- 
ministration believe that they may have an 
effect. As citizens, however, there is some 
feeling that too much “big talk” by officials 
in high places is unlikely to produce any 
such result. There is fairly good reason to 
believe that the Red Chinese have some in- 
formation along the lines contained in Dulles’ 
warning. If their own intelligence services 
fail to back up these warnings, they are un- 
likely to be influenced, even though they are 
making a wrong guess. 

Most Americans are fully aware of the war 
dangers, and accept the claims of Dulles and 
others that we have at hand the means to 
carry out the defense policies which we have 
set out for ourselves. These same claims, 
however, seem likely to scare potential 
enemies who may be determined to put them 
to the test. Meanwhile, it serves little to 
plug the war theme to the extent that it 
leaves neither side any choice but conflict. 

If we are prepared for any emergency, the 
Chinese probably know it, and if they don't. 
oral claims from Washington are unlikely 
to convince them. It is one thing to be ready 
at the trigger and another to repeat threats 
about shooting. The question now is 
whether we can avoid shooting by talking, 
or by talking make sure that we shall be 
shooting. We may be firm today, but cer- 
tainly we are not quiet. Our intentions are 
fully Known, and we can only wait to know 
what we must do. Meanwhile perhaps the 
less fussing and threatening the better the 
chances for peace. 


Four Hundred and Fifty Colleges and Uni- 
versities Operating at a Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Wilson Compton, president 
of the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, recently reported that just about 
half of the Nation's 900 private colleges 
and universities are operating in the red, 
Some 200 of them are “wobbly” and are 
afraid that unless they obtain substan- 
tial and immediate financial help, they 
will be in serious trouble. Inflation has 
doubled and even tripled the expenses 
8 the educational institutions must 
meet. 

Today it costs the student from $2,000 
to $3,000 a year to go to some of the bet- 
ter private institutions. Some 200,000 
of the superior high-school students, in 
the upper half of their graduating 
classes, do not go to college. Half of 
these, it has been estimated, do not at- 
tend because they are unable to meet the 
high costs of education. 

Fortunately, private sources, such as 
business and industrial concerns, are 
now giving more to the colleges. Gen- 
eral Foods, General Electric, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, Westinghouse, are 
giving generously. The Ford Founda- 
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tion's grant of $50 million will help 
greatly. 

I have introduced in the Congress a 
bill, H. R. 2211, developed about 2 years 
ago by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with some 30 lead- 
ing national organizations in the field of 
education to establish a program of fi- 
nancial aid to students in higher educa- 
tion. I have sponsored this bill because 
of my conviction that the minimum need 
for this Nation in the world of today is 
to hold its own in all ways against Rus- 
sian communism and to attempt to win 
friends in other countries. It is very 
important that we develop ways and 
means to bring to the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who are still free and who 
look to us for leadership a true picture 
of our form of government so that in the 
struggle that is going on for the loyalty, 
the minds, the hearts, and the souls of 
men throughout the world they will turn 
to us rather than to the Russians. 
Strong and courageous leadership is 
needed. My bill will assist in the devel- 
opment of the kind of leadership with- 
out which we may well lose the cold war. 

I include here an article by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of the New 
York Times, entitled “Financial Prob- 
lems of Private Colleges Are Pointed Up 
by Ford Foundation Grant.” In this 
article Dr. Fine ably discusses some of 
the problems our private colleges and 
universities are facing today: 
EDUCATION IN REVIEW—FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

or Privates COLLEGES Arg POINTED UP py 

Foro FOUNDATION GRANT 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

The Ford Foundation’s grant of $50 million 
to raise college teachers’ salaries again has 
focused attention on the financial plight of 
our colleges and universities. 

The Ford plan is to operate on a contin- 
gent basis; that is, each college will be ex- 
pected at least to match the money that the 
Ford Foundation is to give. Some colleges 
will put up 2 or 3 times as much as their 
Ford grant. It is expected that between 50 
and 100 colleges and universities will be in 
the program at the start. 

College and university presidents last week 
were greatly heartened by the Ford an- 
nouncement. They suggested that this 
action would stimulate the institutions to 
seek more funds from other sources, would 
help maintain academic standards, and im- 
prove morale on the campus. 

LIBERAL ARTS GROUP PRESSED 

For several years the colleges and uni- 
versities, particularly the independent liberal 
arts institutions, have been hard hit finan- 
cially. Some 40 to 50 percent of them are 
operating at a deficit. 

The colleges recognize that their financial 
problems are tied in rather closely with fac- 
tors beyond thelr own campuses, There is 
general agreement on the major causes be- 
hind the plight of the colleges. These 
include: 

1. The cost of everything has gone up, 
The colleges need more buildings, labora- 
tories, classrooms, libraries, administration 
facilities. Inflation has doubled and even 
tripled the expenses that the colleges must 
meet. 

The colleges estimate that it would cost 
$6 billion to construct the buildings that will 
be needed in the next half dozen years. That 
kind of money simply is not available. 

2. Fewer veterans are now going to college. 
After World War IT the veterans flocked to 
the campuses, literally swamping the class- 
rooms and almost driving out the civilian 
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students, But that has not taken place after 
the release of the Korean veterans. To begin 
with, the numbers were much smaller. Then, 
many Korean veterans had completed their 
college work before being drafted. The draft 
law permitted the superior students to post- 
pone their service until after college gradua- 
tion. Also, the method of financing the 
veterans has been changed. Instead of giv- 
ing the tuition fees to the colleges, the 
Government, under the GI bill, makes 
monthly grants directly to the student-vet- 
erans. Some educators believe that this 
favors the public colleges that do not charge 
high tuition fees. 

3. More students are looking for scholar- 
ships. Because the cost of going to college 
has jumped so drastically—by more than 
100 percent in the last 15 years—many stu- 
dents need financial help, Some colleges 
report that from 30 to 50 percent of their 
students receive scholarship ald. 

4. Research projects are becoming more 
numerous and more costly. Although the 
Federal Government or private industrial 
concerns give money for research, too often 
the grants do not cover the cost of operating 
these projects. While the colleges are ready 
to continue with the many research con- 
tracts that they carry, they are now worried 
lest the projects eat away some of the money 
that is so badly needed for operating ex- 
penses. In some instances the concerns 
that award research grants to the colleges 
now also make additional allowances for 
the adequate maintenance of these pro- 
grams. 

WHAT RELIEF IS SOUGHT? 


What is being done to ease these problems? 
Many things. Colleges are increasing tui- 
tion fees. The Ivy League colleges have 
jumped their fees during the year, and now 
charge from $800 to $1,000 for tuition alone. 
When room, board, Incidentals, and general 
fees are added it will cost the student from 
$2,000 to $3,000 a year to go to some of 
the better private institutions, 

Bducators fear that if tuition rates go up 
any higher many college-caliber students 
will simply be priced out of the college 
market. 

We know that now 200,000 of the superior 
high-school students, in the upper half of 
their graduating classes, do not go to col- 
lege. Half of these, it has been reliably esti- 
mated, do not attend because they are un- 
able to meet the high costs. 

In addition to raising their fees, colleges 
have been looking to industry and to the 
foundations for help. 

The Council for Financial Aid to Education 
was set up not long ago to help coordinate 
the efforts of the colleges to raise money. 
Headed by Frank W. Abrams, former chair- 
man of the board, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, the council has taken an active part 
in focusing attention to the financial prob- 
lems that beset the colleges. 

In more than 30 States the private col- 
leges have banded together to seek funds 
from corporations and foundations. This 
joint effort, unique in educational circles, is 
now in full stride. Although the total sums 
raised to date have not been large, the 500 
or so colleges in these groups have learned 
to work together In the raising of funds. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, president of the coun- 
cil for financial aid to education, in a recent 
survey, reported that just about half of 
the Nation's 900 private colleges and uni- 
versities are operating in the red. Some 200 
of them, according to recent reports, are 
wobbly and are afraid that unless they ob- 
tain substantial and immediate financial 
help, they will be in serious trouble. 


MILLIONS NEEDED NOW 

The council president pointed out that at 
least $30 million is needed right now to over- 
come the operating deficits of the private 
colleges in financial trouble. The head of 
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the Rockefeller Foundation, Dean Rusk, sald 
further that colleges and universities need 
a minimum of $300 million to $400 million 
cf new money, if they are to keep going and 
Maintain adequate teaching standards. 

More and more colleges have been turning 
toward their own alumni for financial assist- 
ance, Dr. Compton pointed to the need of 
self-help when he told the colleges: “The 
success of our common effort to strengthen 
and fortify our American higher education 
will depend substantially on what the col- 
leges and universities do for themselves. 
What they do for themselves depends sub- 
stantially on what their alumni do.” 

The 1953 Fund Survey of the American 
Alumni Council showed 685,263 alumni giv- 
ing to their colleges and universities. These 
alumni contributed a total of $16,443,756 to 
the 302 college funds reached in a survey 
by the council. Nevertheless, college offi- 
cials feel that still more help can come from 
the alumni. 

Private sources, such as business and in- 
dustrial concerns, are now giving more to 
the colleges than ever before. For example, 
General Foods Fund has given $270,000 to 
higher education. The Standard Oil Co. of 

lew Jersey gave $450,000 to 138 private in- 
stitutions. General Electric is providing 
funds, matching the money given by its em- 
ployees to the colleges. It is estimated that 
last year business concerns and corporations 
gave $350 million to higher education, com- 
pared with $250 million in 1950. In 1936 
business gave about $30 million. 


THE OUTLOOK AT A GLANCE 


What is the outlook? The colleges and 
universities believe that they will get the 
support to continue to function adequately. 
‘They are worried by what may happen if the 
enroliment doubles by 1970. Will the public 
colleges and universities become the domi- 
nant force in higher education? Already the 
swing is in that direction. More students are 
entering public institutions, proportionately, 
than ever before. A dozen years ago the ratio 
was 48 to 52 percent in favor of the private 
colleges. 

Today it is just the opposite, Significantly, 
of the entering students last year, about 65 
percent went to public colleges, 35 percent 
to private. In the long run that trend may 
be the most important development in the 
field of higher education in this country. 


Tribute to Miss Margaret L. Keefe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared in the Dial, 
a newspaper published by the Hamden 
High School, Hamden, Conn. It pays 
tribute to an outstanding superintend- 
ent of schools, Miss Margaret L. Keefe, 
and truly exemplifies her tireless efforts 
and devotion to the Hamden school sys- 
tem, as well as her contribution to many 
other civic and educational organiza- 
tions. 

Miss Keefe, in her 42 years of service 
to her community, has played a magni- 
ficent part in the progress, pride and 
public spirit of Hamden. Her contribu- 
tion will remain as a monument to her 
tireless efforts. She has been an inspira- 
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tion to the youth of that town and if 
the country was privileged to have more 
like her, I am sure we would have a bet- 
ter America. 

I am indeed pleased to submit this 
article and add my respects to those of 
her many friends of Hamden, Conn., one 
of the outstanding towns of my district: 

Miss KEEFE ENDS 42 YEARS’ SERVICE 

t L. Keefe, superintendent of 
schools in Hamden for 42 years, handed in 
her resignation on Tuesday night, Decem- 
ber 7, 1954, to the board of education. 
David Wyllie, Jr., who is a veteran of some 
19 years in the Hamden school system, was 
named her successor, Miss Keefe's resigna- 
tion became effective on January 15. She 
has been ill since the start of the current 
school year in September. Her failing health 
was given as the reason for her resignation, 

To give you some idea of the progress that 
has been made in the Hamden school system 
under the able direction of Miss Keefe, at the 
time she came into office, Hamden had 13 
small schoolhouses, a total of 23 classrooms, 
and an enrollment of 116 students. Since 
that time 10 new grade schools were opened, 
additions to several were made, Hamden 
High was constructed, and plans for the 
adoption of the junior high-school program 
are well under way. 

Today, as she steps down as head of the 
school system, Hamden has 170 school class- 
rooms, nearly 6,500 students, and almost 250 
teachers. Mr. Wyllie, our new superintend- 
ent, has played an important role in the 
planning and adoption of the K-6-3-3 plan 
of education set down for September of 1956. 

Miss Keefe, a graduate of New Britain Nor- 
mal School, taught at Berlin Junction for a 
year before her appointment as principal of 
Centerville School in 1911. The following 
year, when Tobin accepted a position in 
Derby, she became superintendent of schools. 

Miss Keefe did postgraduate work at Yale, 
Trinity, and Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion. She received an honorary degree in 
1936 from Albertus Magnus. Both Miss 
Keefe and Mr. Wyllie have been active in 
civic affairs, Miss Keefe is an ex-officlo mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Visiting 
Nurse Public Health Association, an honor- 
ary member of the Teachers’ League, a mem- 
ber of the advisory council of PTA, of the 
chamber of commerce, Connecticut Educa- 
tion Association, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Connecticut Association of School 
Superintendents, Civil Defense Committee, 
Albertus Magnus Circle, director of American 
Red Cross, Hamden Chapter, Delta Gamma 
Kappa (honor society of women who are 
recognized leaders in the profession of teach- 
ing), and in 1953 she received an award from 
the Exchange Club for crime prevention. 


Immigration and Nationality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the transcript 
of Mr. Edward R. Murrow's television 
show of March 8, 1955, See It Now: 

Mr. Murrow. Good evening. this is See It 
Now produced by the partnership of Friendly 
and Murrow, and presented each weck at 
this time by Alcoa, the Aluminum Co., of 
America. 
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This 120-page document is called Public 
Law 414. It was passed by the 82d Congress 
over President Truman's veto. Legally, it is 
called the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
It is generally referred to as the McCarran- 
Walter Act because it was sponsored by the 
late Senator Pat McCarran and Representa- 
tive Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
This act determines who can and who can- 
not enter this country and also who can be 
deported. It is complex and controversial 
and this is an attempt to illuminate it a 
little bit. Representative WALTER is watch- 
ing in Washington and he will respond at 
the close of this report. This was candidate 
Eisenhower on October 31, 1952. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. I believe also that we 
need to rewrite the unfair provisions of the 
McCarran Immigration Act to get the bigotry 
out of it, and don’t forget that a vote for 
my opponent is a vote to continue the Dem- 
ocrat author of that bill as chairman of the 
Senate Immigration Subcommittee and also 
chairman of the powerful Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. Murrow. And after the candidate be- 
came the President, he continued his oppo- 
sition to the McCarran-Walter Act in his 
first state of the Union message. 

President EISENHOWER, We are one and all 
immigrants or the sons and daughters of 
immigrants. Existing legislation contains 
injustices, It does, in fact, discriminate. 
I am Informed by Members of the Congress 
that it was realized at the time of its enact- 
ment that future study of the proper basis 
of determining quotas would be necessary. 
I am, therefore, requesting the Congress to 
review this legislation and to enact a statute 
which will at one and the same time guard 
our legitimate national interest and be 
faithful to our basic ideas of freedom and 
fairness to all, 

Mr. Murrow. Again, in this year’s state of 
the Union message, President Eisenhower 
called for revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. Now, as chairman of the House Immi- 
gration and Nationality Subcommittee, Rep- 
resentative WaLTer continues as its staunch- 
est defender. CBS reporter Dan Schorr in- 
terviewed him in his office, 

Mr. Schonn. Congressman WALTER, you 
and Senator McCarran are the authors of our 
current Immigration Act. Senator McCar- 
RAN is now dead. You survive as a spokes. 
man for Congress on this act, Has it accom- 
plished what you expected it to? 

Congressman Watrsr. It has accomplished 
much that we hoped would be accomplished, 
but Dan, remember this. This code came as 
the result of nearly 5 years of work. There 
was expended on it over a half a million dol- 
lars. The joint committee—and the code 
was prepared by a joint committee of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators and the techniclans 
that worked on it were the best people we 
could find and the best people anybody could 
recommend. It wasn't lightly considered, 
and I am quite certain that when recom- 
mendations for changes are made, if they aro, 
and usually most of the criticism comes 
around election time, but if there are any 
criticisms of the law, I am quite certain that 
they will be of things that we have consid- 
ered—that is, a joint committee has consid- 
ered and rejected. Interestingly enough, I'll 
give you a beat, Dan. There was submitted 
to me this morning the galley proofs of a staf 
report just completed by our experts on the 
operation of this act and it’s quite revealing. 

It contradicts many of the statements 
made about this much maligned iaw. For 
example, we were told that the enactment of 
the McCarran-Walter Act would result in the 
drying up of all immigration. Well, Inter- 
estingly enough, that did not happen but 
just the contrary is the fact. The over-all 
number of immigrants admitted to the 
United States exceeds by 22 percent the num- 
bers admitted previously under general law. 
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Mr. ScHorr. And yet, President Eisen- 
hower, in both of his state of the Union 
messages, referred to inequities and injus- 
tices in this act. How can you explain that? 

Co: Warrer. Well, I am certain 
that when the President made that state- 
ment, if there was any basis for it, he would 
have made concrete recommendations for 
changes. I've heard a great deal of name- 
calling and actually that’s the sum total of 
the criticism: of the law. I would like to 
have somebody point out to me what the 
inequities are. I am sure that if the Presi- 
dent is sincere in his charges, he will have 
the Attorney General of the United States 
submit specific legislation. 

Mr. Schonk. Congressman, you sald at one 
time that you favor the present act because 
it tends to arrest the tendency toward a 
change in the composition of the American 
stock, What did you mean by that and how 
would ify that? 

fee oman WALTER. No; that is not en- 
tirely my view. What I was saying at that 
time—I think it was a speech I made in 
Philadelphia a couple of years ago—what I 
was saying was.this—that when this formula 
of national origins was devised, the men 
who agreed on it felt that the thing to do, 
in order to reduce conflicts to a minimum, 
was to bring into this country people who 
might beconre more easily assimilated. 

After all, it’s been intended that this be a 
great melting pot. I don’t know how well 
that theory has succeeded because I do see 
evidence on all hands of hyphenated Amer- 
icanism. There is no place in America for 
hyphenated Americanism, and all I was say- 
ing was that if people of one racial group 
were given preferences they would become 
quicker assimilated according to the size of 

hat group. 

Mr. 8 Then your act does, in fact, 
tend to prefer people of one racial group 
over another? 

Congressman WALTER. No; it doesn't pre- 
fer one group over another. It merely 
states that according to the percentages, the 
Anglo-Saxons were given a larger percentage 
because there was a larger percentage of 
the type of people who came during that 
time, and that is only accidental. It is not— 
the formula is not rigged but it Just happens 
that when the law was enacted in 1924, there 
was the predominance of these particular 

oups. 

— But one criticism of the act 
nas been that while it is very effective in ex- 
cluding Communists, it is not equally ef- 
fective in excluding those of other totall- 
tarian beliefs such as Nazis and Fascists. 

Congressman Warrzn. Well, that, of course 
ìs not true. If they have been a member 
of any proscribed organization, then of course 
they are excludable, and it applies to Nazis 
and Fascists just as it does to Communists, 
Of course, there is a big difference, too, be- 
tween the two forms of totalitarianism. I 
never heard of the Fascists trying to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
through force and violence, There has 
never been a movement in the United States 
except a very inept movement by some Ger- 
man groups before the war to accomplish 
that, 

Mr. Schonn. May I point out that leaders 
of the three major denominations in this 
country—Catholics, Protestants, and Jews— 
have criticized and attacked your act as 
being unfair. On what grounds do you 
think? 

Congressman Watrer. I don't know what 
religious leaders are criticizing this law who 
know anything about it. However, a lot of 
the old pros, the old immigrant movers whose 
job it is to move people, and of course they 
don't like to see any limit placed on their 
work, find that it isn't as easy to bring peo- 

ple into the United States as they would like 
it to be, Now, there was a charge made that 
the law was anti-Semitic. At a hearing on 
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another act, Congressman Javits, the present 
attorney general of the State of New York, 
a great American and à distinguished man, 
who is in my Judgment as well qualified to 
speak for any group of people as anybody 
who could be selected, because he is not only 
fair and honest but he knows the problem, 
when I asked him wherein this law was anti- 
Semitic, he laughed and said, “Nowhere is 
there anything in the law that is anti-Se- 
mitic.” 

Attorney General Jacos K. Jayrrs. As I re- 
call it, Congressman Warrer asked me this 
question at a hearing upon the proposition 
of moving to liberalize the immigration pol- 
icy of the United States which I have advo- 
cated for a very long time. 

At that time I said obviously there was 
nothing in the law which was specifically 
anti-Semitic, but I hastened to add that the 
law, in my opinion, discriminated against 
minorities like Negroes and those with Asi- 
atic blood In their veins, and also perpetu- 
ated the quota system which discriminates 
against those who were born in Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe, and in that respect the 
law is anti-all people who come from those 
areas, which have traditionally included a 
good many Jewish people as well as a very 
great many people of Italian extraction, 
Greek extraction, Polish and Russian ex- 
traction, regardless of where—where they 
may be living now, and in that sense I have 
been opposed to the McCarran-Walter Act, 
and I still am opposed to it. We are anxious 
to attract good people from behind the Iron 
Curtain into the free world. There is an 
enormous influx of those people which comes 
into western areas like West Berlin. The 
great attraction to coming into those areas 
is that they can find a new life in the free 
world, and if the great leader of the free 
world, the United States, keeps them out of 
its own country, obviously it is a disastrous 
setback to what we hope will be the mag- 
netic attraction to bring them out. And 
finally, there are very heavy disabilities in 
the law against citizens who are naturalized 
as contrasted with citizens who were born in 
the United States. 

This is very much contrary to the whole 
spirit of this country, and yet it exists and 
we have the strange situation of where a 
person might be picked up 20 and 30 years 
after he is legally immigrated into the United 
States and shipped out because there is no 
limitation upon the fact that if he was found 
to have been guilty of—of some small crime 
before he came here, which somehow or 
other didn't get disclosed, or under some 

procedures get into difficulty about 
having joined some organization quite un- 
wittingly which then turns up on the At- 
torney General's subversive list. We're not 
talking about Communists and even fellow 
travelers, We're just talking about ordinary 
people who have no intention to do anything 
but be loyal Americans who get themselves 
in some small scrape and find after building 
a life here for years that under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act they have to be sent back 
now, I don't think that’s fair and I don't 
think it's consistent with the spirit of our 
country. 

Mr. Morrow. One of the religious lenders 
who oppose the McCarran-Walter Act is 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston. 

Archbishop Ricwanp J. Cusmine. I feel that 
our present restrictive immigration policy as 
reflected in the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 is outmoded and out of harmony 
with the humanitarian, democratic aim of 
our current domestic and foreign policies, 
It is an immigration policy based on fear, 
insecurity, and I also believe on racial prej- 
udice. It is a denial and a reversal of the 
policy which brought about the creation, 
growth, and strength of our great democratic 
country, Most everyone agrees that the most 
detrimental feature of our present law and 
the one that is of paramount importance 
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as far as revision is concerned, Is the so- 
called national origins quota system. It is 
this system which says in effect that one 
race is superior to another and that we 
must therefore limit the admission of the 
inferior regardless of their individual quali- 
fications or Interests or needs, regardless of 
their refugee or surplus situation, and re- 
gardiess of any family relationships which 
may be involved. We can and should 
establish a higher annual quota of admis- 
sion to somewhere around 250,000, and an 
equitable substitute for the national origins 
quota system can be created for the alloca- 
tion of these numbers. This new policy 
would eliminate, I believe, all discrimina- 
tions and be flexible enough to take care of 
special problems and to insure that in any 
one year the entire quota will be utilized. 
This problem, like many others as I see it, 
is identified with the United States of 
America as the hope of a bewildered world. 

Mr. Murrow. From Bishop Cushing, we 
move to Rabbi Israel Goldstein, president of 
the American Jewish Congress. 

Rabbi Israr~ GotnsTein. I might say, in 
passing, that the Jewish stake, numerically 
speaking, is not very large in this particular 
matter owing to the unfortunate fact that 
6 million Jews have been exterminated by 
Hitler and 214 million Jews are now sealed 
off in the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
and owing to the fortunate fact that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews have come from 
European countries into Israel where they 
have found their homes and their freedom. 
But, nevertheless, our opposition to the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act is just as strong and just 
as vehement as that of any other group, be- 
cause we condemn the grounds on which it 
is based. The whole approach to immigra- 
tion is sort of hostile and the slogan secms 
to be: “Nothing that is alien is human to 
me.” ‘The McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act, moreover, is hypocritical because while 
purporting to rectify the exclusion of Asians 
it actually puts a ceiling of 100 immigrants 
per year for countrics such as Japan, with 
its 70 millions of population, or India with 
its 300 millions, and it adds injury to insult 
by counting against these absurd quotas, 
someone let us say, born in England of half- 
Asian parentage, who is not given the priy- 
lege of being counted for the English quota 
but is counted for. the Aslan quota. If that 
isn't racist, I don't know what is. 

Mr. Morrow, Senator HERBERT LEHMAN 
Was one of the 26 Senators who voted against 
the bill in 1952, We asked him to com- 
ment on Representative WALTER's statement 
that immigration was up 22 percent since 
the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Senator Lerman. Well, Mr. Schorr, in 
claiming that immigration under the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act increased by 22 percent, 
Congressman Watter is playing with fig- 
ures—a very dangerous game. The fact is 
that the total legal immigration in the fiscal 
year 1954 was lower than in any preceding 
year since 1947 with the sole excepticn of 
fiscal year 1953, the year Congressman WAL- 
TER used as his only basis of comparison, 
In the 2-year period during which the Me- 
Carran-Walter Act has been on our statute 
books, fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954; 
total legal immigration was 378,000, but 
during the 2 years preceding the passage of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, fiscal years 1951 
and 1952, total immigration was 471,000. In 
other words, total immigration was 25 per- 
cent greater during the 2 yours before the 
McCarran Act than after. Moreover, over 
half of the so-called increase in immigration 
in 1954 over 1953 is accounted for by the 
increased immigration from Mexico which is 
not under the quota system at all. I think 
actually this bill which is claimed to be an 
immigration and naturalization law is not 
that at all, but an exclusion, a denaturaliza- 
tion and a deportation law. 
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You know the McCarran-Walter Act is 
based on the so-called national origins quota 
which goes back to 1924. At that time, they 
drafted a law which permitted a certain pèr- 
centage of the people in this country who 
were of certain national origins to come in, 
and that, in turn, was based on the popula- 
tion, on the census of 1920, where there were 
thirty or forty million fewer people than 
there are today. Now, under that—under 
that quota system which I am very much 
opposed to, the national origins quota, a cer- 
tain-number of people were given to England 
ond Italy and Poland and Greece, and the 
other countries. England and Northern 
Ireland were given 65,000. Only a very small 
percentage of those people come in here be- 
cause the English don't immigrate. They 
want to stay at home to a great extent, so 
that these—they’re unused quotas which 
cannot be used by any other country under 
the present law. Ou the other hand, a coun- 
try like Greece has a quota of only 308, most 
of which are already mortgaged under provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act. Italy has a quota 
of less than 4,000. Poland has a small quota. 
All the—all the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe were very greatly discrimi- 
nated against, and that's one of my very real 
strong objections to the present act, and why 
I am proposing to change that in the bill 
which I've introduced. 

Mr, Murrow. Congressman FRANCIS WALTER 
has been watching in Washington. He will 
make certain concluding comments immedi- 
ately after this word from Alcoa, the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. 

Congressman WALTER opened this discus- 
sion of the McCarran-Walter Act and he has 
now agreed to make some comments upon 
what some of its critics have said. Will you 
go ahead, sir, please? 

Congressman Water. In the very brief 
time allotted to me to reply to the state- 
ments made by Mr. Javits and the others who 
spoke this evening, I shall attempt to take 
the statements each made and look at the 
notes that I prepared as they were making 
them. Now, Mr. Javits was fair in his state- 
ment but he is entirely Incorrect when he 
states that a person could be deported for a 
trivial offense. Actually, a person can be de- 
naturalized only after a verdict of a Federal 
court. An alien can be deported only for 
the commission of a felony within 5 years 
after the allen had been in the United States, 
or two felonies committed after this alien 
has come to the United States. As a matter 
of fact, there are two important cases now 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
that go into this question of the procedures 
on denaturalization—one from Attorney 
General Javits’ own State of New York. On 
an opinion handed down by Judge Harold 
Medina, who knows as much about com- 
munism as anybody, he stated, It's worthy 
of note that the act of 1952 was not hastily 
thrown together. On the contrary, it's a 
result of years of patient study," and so on, 
Now, then, we get to the statements made 
by Archbishop Cushing. 

He said that the act is discriminatory and 
the national origins system is antiquated, and 
there is nothing in the law that will enable 
us to deal with surplus populations. After 
all, when the Congress of the United States 
enacted the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, it was legislating in the Interest of the 
United States and not in the interest of 
other nations. As far as family ties are con- 
cerned, it has been the policy of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, ever since I have 
been a member of it, to enceavor to reunite 
families, and I am sure that the record will 
show that. Rabbi Goldstein seemed to 
stress the fact that there were nations with 
large populations who want to send immi- 
trunts to the United States. Well, that dem- 
onstrates the fallacy of attempting to de- 
part from the national origins system. I 
cortalnly don't believe that it would be la 
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the best interest of the United States to fix 
quotas according to the size of populations of 
other countries. Rabbi Goldstein talked 
about the population of Japan being but 70 
million, and they had only a hundred quo- 
ta—they actually have 185; India, population 
of 300 million, and only a hundred quota. 
Well, what about China with a much greater 
population than either of those countries? 
Getting to Senator LXRNMAN's statement 
about juggling figures. He is entirely wrong, 
because he omitted to say that the years of 
1949 to 1952 were the years when the dis- 
placed persons program was in effect. Of 
course immigration was high then under 
special emergency legislation. The last 
charge I think that ought to be answered 
and was not made tonight is with respect 
to permitting visitors to come to this 
country. 

On tomorrow I am sure an announcement 
will be made that these Soviet school news- 
paper editors will be able to come to the 
United States under the very generous and 
liberal discretionary provisions of the pres- 
ent law—something that was impossible un- 
der the old law. 

Mr. Murrow. Thank you very much, in- 
deed, Congressman WALTER, for contributing 
to a degree to the clarification of this com- 
plex and controversial issue. Thank you, 
sir, very much indeed, Good night and good 
luck, 


Duy It Back? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


KON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
the above title the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner, the farthest north daily 
newspaper in the United States, printed 
on February 12 an editorial which I am 
very pleased to share here: 

A suggestion has been made in Juneau that 
the Alaska Legislature appropriate 87 mil- 
lion and offer to “buy back“ our Territory 
from the United States. Of course, this 
suggestion is made with tongue in cheek. 
Actually, it Is only designed to call further 
attention to the plight of Alaska with regard 
to the rights of citizenship which residents 
here do not possess. 

We feel that this suggestion has merits. 
We do not take it seriously, but, it certainly 
illustrates the feelings of many Alaskans who 
are dismayed with the neglect our Nation 
is showing the people of Alaska. 

We suggest that the legislature go right 
ahead and make an offer to “buy back" 
Alaska. Offer the United States 7 million 
and ask for our freedom, At the same time, 
point out that we would be a much more 
prosperous land if we existed as a sovereign 
nation, 

First of all, no one can say that our de- 
fense spending income would be cut off, 
because the United States must defend 
Alaska to defend itself. 

Furthermore, we would enjoy these im- 
mediate gains: 

1. As a sovereign nation we would be ell- 
gible to obtain money under the “foreign 
aid” program. No doubt, if we weren't a 
Territory, the United States would be more 
willing to finance highways, new schools, and 
a quart of milk per day for each citizen. We 
are strategically located here in Alaska, and 
the United States would be forced to seek 
our friendship. 

2. As a foreign nation, we could send an 
ambassador to the United States. If he 
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issued a protest, no doubt it would arouse 
much more interest in Washington than 
anything our delegate to Congress can say 
or do. Our delegate to Congress hasn't got 
a vote to cast or trade, but in this day and 
age, an ambassador is a real important 
person, 

3. As a foreign nation, no doubt we would 
be eligible for special assistance to build 
our badly needed roads. The United States 
has enacted a law which extends to South 
American nations financial assistance in con- 
structing highways. However, Congress has 
been steadily reducing the funds that are 
appropriated to enable Alaska to expand its 
road system. We'd like to have some of those 
super highways that South American nations 
are building with United States funds. 

These are the advantages that would ac- 
crue to Alaska if we became independent of 
the United States, Of course, the move 
would have certain drawbacks. We would 
have to go through immigration to get into 
the United States, we wouidn’t be able to 
vote for the President, we wouldn't have a 
vote in Congress, and we would have no voice 
in the affairs of our Nation. 

But, wait a minute. We have to go 
through an immigration inspector right now, 
when entering the United States from Alas- 
ka. We can’t vote for our President, and 
we do not have a vote in Congress. Natu- 
rally, under such conditions, we have no 
voice in the affairs of the United States. 

So, Alaska has everything to gain and very 
little to lose by becoming a sovereign na- 
tion. Obviously, our Government is so busy 
taking care of the underprivileged people 
all over this world that America has for- 
gotten about our own loyal citizens in 
Alaska. 

The legislature should pass a bill offering 
the United States $7 million for a clear 
title to our own homeland, This move 
would be advantageous to Alaska and to the 
Nation. After we were a sovereign nation for 
a few years and industry has sprung up here 
because it was not taxed on a frontier at 
crushing levels designed for America proper, 
and after we'd had a little assistance in 
building highways to tap our rich resources, 
and after we'd run our own “show” for a 
few years and took steps to correct the In- 
terior Department's mistakes, and after we'd 
elected our own governor and all our public 
officials, we could rejoin the United States, 

Then Alaska would be a prosperous, pro- 
ductive adjunct to America, and no doubt 
we would be completely ready for statehood. 

We feel the legislature should appropriate 
that money. It might be the most valuable 
$7 million Alaska ever spent. 


New Insight Given as Death Approaches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, so much has been said lately 
about heartless business and the ex- 
ploitation of the workingman, I felt my 
colleagues would find interest in a re- 
cent letter written by a dying workman 
about his company. This appeared in 
a Letters to the Editor column in the 
San Diego Union last week. It was writ- 
ten by a young man named William 
Neary, an Army veteran, with a wife 
whom he had met in Italy, and two small 
daughters. 
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Bill Neary wrote this as a sort of last 
service to labor-management relations. 
In the past, he had served on a union 
negotiations committee at his plant, the 
Eelco Co., which processes seaweed into 
gelatin and other products. 

Bill showed his typically American 
courage and frankness in discussing his 
problem. He wrote the letter to set 
things straight, not to get publicity. He 
even asked that his name not be printed. 
The world deserves to know Bill's story. 
Under unanimous consent, I include his 
letter as a portion of these remarks: 

New INSIGHT GIVEN AS DEATH APPROACHES 


EDITOR, THE UNION. 

A few weeks ago my family and I received 
the shattering news that I had 2 months to 
live. The doctors advised me to stop work- 

and conserve my strength, in order to 
last a little longer maybe. 

But, being the bread-winner for a lovely, 
wonderful wife, and two small children, my 
problem was now to keep winning that bread 
and still conserve my strength. 

Now comes the rcason for my story. 

For the last 5 years I have worked for a 
local company which has always treated me 
very well and with respect. I didn’t know 
whether to keep my sad news a secret from 
the company or to be fair and square as it 
had always been with me in the past. 

Well, I told the company my complete 
problem. 

It came through true blue. I was put on 
$-weeks sick leave, with pay, and was told 
that if I wanted to come back to work, 
there would be a position for me which would 
require no expending of energy but would 
keep my mind off my worries, I would be 
paid top wages. 

Companies are accused of many things, 
sometimes rightly but all too often unjustly. 
My company has been called cold-blooded 
and has been wrongly accused of spreading 
kelp along the beaches, 

But the point I have tried to bring out 
is this: My experience convinces me that 
companies are not run by cold-blooded capil- 
tallats squeezing every drop of energy out 
of us for their dollar paid. I think that if 
we looked fairly we would find usually that 
we are working for honest, warm-hearted 
people, who are willing to pay an honest. 
dollar for an honest effort. 

Don't let my experience influence you. 
Think it over. I can only say thank God 
for putting a big heart in a local company, 


W. Neary. 
NATIONAL CITY. 


Security Council Sparkplug 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HOW. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a dinner was held at the White House 
last Saturday, March 12, in honor of 
Gen. Robert Cutler, who recently re- 
Signed as President Eisenhower's spe- 
cial assistant for national security af- 
fairs. Although not a well-known public 
figure, General Cutler has held a highly 
sensitive and important position. All 
who worked with him will agree, I feel 
sure, that he has discharged his heavy 
responsibilities in a most capable and 
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highly commendable way. Our congrat- 
ulations go to him for a job well done. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like also to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial regarding 
General Cutler which appeared in the 
Washington Post on March 11, 1955: 
Securrry COUNCIL SPARKPLUG 


Robert Cutler has been one of the most 
Important and least-known men in Wash- 
ington. As Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, he has had a pre- 
eminent part in giving the National Security 
Council the new meaning and prestige which 
Mr. Eisenhower has sought for it. The Se- 
curity Council has all but eclipsed the Cabl- 
net on questions of broad strategy. This 
shy. witty Boston banker has been the ideal 
staff agent for the President—qulet, unob- 
trusive, and completely dedicated, and with 
a singular ability to cut through nonessen- 
tials in keeping attention focused on the 
major problems and in following through on 
decisions. Through his own choice he has 
led a virtually monastic existence in the 
capital, shunning social engagements and 
contacts even though previously in private 
Ute he had been known as the life of the 
party. Whether this self-enforced seclusion 
has helped build proper appreciation of the 
work of the Security Council is debatable, but 
it certainly has served to keep the Council 
staff out of embarrassing controversy. Even 
less is known here publicly of Mr, Cutler's 
successor, Dillon Anderson, s Houston attor- 
ney who has served as a consultant to the 
Security Council since 1953. We wish him 
well—and for Mr. Cutler a well-deserved re- 
lease when he returns to his post as chairman 
of the board of Boston's Old Colony Trust Co. 


Tke Good Old Hoover Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to do so I include herewith an editorial 


from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 


Tue Goon OLD Days 


Former President Hoover's passion for 
criticizing the programs of his successors 
has carried him to such an extreme in the 
report on governmental lending activities 
that it is difficult to escape Representative 
Holmes conclusion that the report is 
faulty in concept and method. Mr. Hour 
FIELD is & Democrat and a member of the 
Hoover Commission. But two Republican 
members—Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell. Jr. and Mobilization Director Arthur 3. 
Flemming—also dissented, as did Joseph P. 
Eennedy, former Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, and James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
General. Mr. Hoover and the Commission 
majority. in their laudable zest to save the 
Government money, apparently forgot that 
one of the reasons for government is to pro- 
tect the health and welfare of the people 
who support it, Many of the lending agen- 
cles which the Hoover Commission would 
liquidate are performing valuable services 
for the people without injury to private en- 
terprise, 

Considerable money could be saved if the 
Government ceased making crop loans to 
farmers, rural electrification loans, Export- 
Import Bank loans, and housing loans. 
Money also could be saved if the Govern- 
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ment raised the interest rate on loans it 
continued to underwrite. There may be an 
argument that this should be done selec- 
tively. But a swecping curtailment such as 
the Commission advocates would not serve 
the national interest, the business interests 
of the country, or the groups that have 
helped expand the economy through use of 
such loans. ‘Unquestionably there are sub- 
sidies In governmental lending activities, but 
they need to be related to the whole complex 
of indirect subsidies in which the Govern- 
ment is engaged. ‘The Hoover Commission 
seems merely to consider the overall cost 
of Government and conclude that it is pro- 
bibitive. 

When the Hoover Commission makes such 
extreme proposals it does damage to its own 
reputation and to the proposals it has made 
on other governmental problems. No Con- 
gress, whether Democratic or Republican, 
would ever seriously consider the proposal to 
abolish the agencies which the Commission 
criticizes. The report, therefore, can be put 
down as an unfortunate academic exercise. 
It strays too far from reality to be of any 
real value to Congress or the administration. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include copy of my weekly column Kee- 
notes of March 11, 1955, which refers to 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission dealing with veterans’ hos- 
pitalization and disability benefits: 

KEENOTES 
(By Hon. ELIZABETH Kee, of West Virginia) 


In this fast-moving civilization of ours, 

yesterday is sometimes so very, very long 
And s0 easy to forget. 

It is particularly easy, it seems to me, to 
forget “yesterday's hero”—our war veterans— 
especially when, as right now, we are not 
engaged in a shooting war, The upsurge 
of gratitude felt by a whole nation for the 
sacrifices these boys made for us—the sol- 
emn pledges we in turn made them in those 
yesterdays—all of these can become so cloudy 
in memory, so easily forgotten now. 

As one of the ranking members of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, I have scen this forget- 
fulness ot the veteran show itself many times 
in many different ways. Whenever it hap- 
pens, I think of Lear's classic characteriza- 
tion of ingratitude as “how sharper than a 
serpent's tooth.” 

Lear was berating a thankless child. But 
nations can be ungrateful, too. 

This Nation certainly would be ungrate- 
ful, I feel, if it were to adopt some of the 
latest recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission dealing with veterans’ hospitaliza- 
tion and disability benefits. 

The new Hoover group, officially known as 
the Commission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, put a task 
force to work surveying all of the Goyern- 
ment's $4 billion a year health activities, of 
which veterans’ care is only a part. The 
group indicated a possibility of saving up to 
$400 million a yenr through reorganization 
of the Government's various health func- 
tions, including modification of some and 
elimination or drastic curtailment of others, 
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Significantly, however, more than three- 
fourths of all of these estimated—or hoped- 
for—savings would come out of curtailment 
of hospitalization benefits and tightening 
of disability-allowance procedures for vet- 
erans, including the closing of some veterans’ 
hospitals. 

On their face, some of the Commission 
statements on veterans’ hospitalization 
benefits sound somewhat reasonable until 
a more thorough analysis shows that they 
are based on what appears to be an impli- 
cation not merely of widespread but of 
wholesale and one would almost say general 
cheating by our war veterans in exercising 
their rights to hospitalization for non- 
service-connected cases. 

I cannot subscribe to nny such blanket 
charge or wholesale condemnation of the 
men who fought to keep freedom alive in 
this world. 

Perhaps there is one bright side to this 
newest attack on veterans’ rights. 

When the winds blow with freezing fury 
and life is grim and we are cold and mis- 
erable and full of winter weariness, and 
then, suddenly, we see an undaunted crocus 
has pushed its way right through the hard- 
crusted ground, doesn't the heart warm 
quickly in the happy knowledge that spring 
is soon at hand? The crocus is always a 
sure sign. 

Similarly, when I saw this official report 
from the Hoover Commission on veterans’ 
benefits, I suddenly felt as if it was an omen 
of peace. Even though the experimental nu- 
clear explosions, both here and behind the 
Iron Curtain, are getting bigger and more 
awesome day by day, and the situation of 
Formosa is looking quite menacing, it sud- 
denly struck me: wasn't it a sign of an up- 
swing in the prospects for peace when in- 
fluential groups in this country start looking 
with outright hostility at the tremendous 
cost of veterans’ hospitalization and disabil- 
ity benefits? 

Nevertheless, we dare not repudiate the 
promises we have made to our veterans. 


Professional Soldiers Plus Incentives 
Equal Top Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States depend upon pro- 
fessional soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen to protect and defend our Nation. 

The officers and noncoms are the 
backbone of our Military Establishment. 

They have the special knowledge and 
experience and steadiness that cannot 
be drafted suddenly from civilian life in 
time of emergency. 

We need them every day and every 
hour to handle complex equipment in 
farfiung stations. 

Devoted to honor, duty, country. Al- 
ways faithful. Ready to give their lives 
if need be, and asking so little in return. 
Only respect and consideration. 

The disciplined pride of a military 
man suffers severely when he and his 
dependents are not reimbursed for the 
sacrifices that they make by voluntecr- 
ing to serve their country. 

At a time when pay and fringe bene- 
fits are increasing for civilians, we have 
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seen the status of our service personnel 
slip farther and farther behind the aver- 
age standard of living. 

Before this pay-raise bill was passed, 
a master sergeant with over 18 years of 
service, received only $275.18 per month. 

Only $3,300 a year for the highest non- 
com. 

Short rations, at best. 

Small wonder that the military service 
has ceased to be attractive. 

We have made it so because of our 
neglect—our failure to consider the hu- 
man factors. 

The most effective and costly military 
equipment in the world will not buy us 
protection if the men to operate the 
equipment are amateurs, or if their 
hearts are not in their jobs. 

A military pay increase bill will serve 
to keep the best-trained men in uniform. 
That is, if it is supplemented by further 
legislation to increase dependent medi- 
cal care, survivors’ benefits, and to pro- 
vide.for adequate housing. 

The wives and children of professional 
military men also serve their country in 
ways that merit our understanding and 
our gratitude, 

The vote in the House—399 for and 
only 1 against—reflects the overwhelm- 
ing opinion in Congress that our career 
men in uniform are deserving of much 
better treatment than we have accorded 
them in the past. 

We take this action not only for com- 
pelling economie reasons, but as a 
means of expressing to the men and 
women who have sacrificed the free- 
doms, the comforts, and the moneymak- 
ing opportunities of civilian life in order 
to dedicate themselves to the protection 
of all—our admiration and our deep 
respect. 

‘Those who serve their country before 
themselves earn the highest honor and 
consideration. 

It is a privilege for Congress to pass— 
with flying colors—the Career Incentive 
Act of 1955. 


Forty-seventh Annual Order Day Dinner 
of B’nai Zion in Honor of Hon. Abra- 
ham J. Multer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
6, 1955, on the occasion of the 47th 
annual order day dinner of B'nai Zion in 
honor of our colleague, the Honorable 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New York, there 
were many outstanding speakers, A 
citation was awarded to Congressman 
Mor rn by the Honorable Arthur Marke- 
wich, a justice of the supreme court of 
the State of New York, and nassi-grand- 
master of B’nai Zion. 

Among the outstanding personalities 
present to do honor to our colleague were 
the Honorable Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States Senator from the State of 
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Washington, and the Honorable Carmine 
G. De Sapio, secretary of state of the 
State of New York and Democratic na- 
tional committeeman from New York. 
Their addresses to the dinner guests and 
Congressman MULTER’S acceptance 
speech were so outstanding and interest- 
ing that under unanimous consent I in- 
clude them herewith. Also included is 
a copy of the citation presented to Con- 
gressman MULTER: 

CITATION TO CONGRESSMAN Anranam J. Mur. 

TER: LAWYER, LEGISLATOR, STATESMAN 

In grateful recognition of the manifold 
historic services he has rendered to the 
American people in their fight for freedom, 

In high appreciation of the unflinching 
loyalty and devotion he has brought to the 
cause of the State of Israel and his great 
efforts on behalf of the redemption of the 
land of Israel and the Jewish National Fund, 
exemplifying the high ideals of social justice 
set forth in the Bible by the prophets of 
Israel. 

Presented on the occasion of the 47th an- 
nual B'nal Zion order day dinner, marking 
the tercentenary ot Jewish settlement in the 
United States, Sunday, March 6, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, 

JEWISH NATIONAL FUND OF 
AMERICA, 
Harris J. Levine, President. 
MENDEL N. FISHER, 
Executive Director. 
BN ZION, 
ARTHUR MARKEWICH, Nasst. 
HERMAN Z. QUITTMAN, Mackir. 
NATHANIEL S. ROTHENDERG, 
Chairman, Order Day Dinner Com- 
mittee, 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Jackson 

It is highly appropriate that this B'nal 
Zion dinner is designed both to mark the 
tercentenary of Jewish settlement in Amer- 
ica and to honor Congressman ADRAHAM 
Mutter for his impressive service to the 
American people. I do not know if Ann Mur- 
TER can trace his ancestry back to these 23 
pioneer settlers but I do know that his record 
in Congress, where I had the privilege of 
serving with him for 6 years in the House, 
has been in the finest tradition of American 
Jewry. 

B'nai Zion, through {ts great contributions 
to the Jewish National Fund, has fostered 
the pioneer point 4 program in the Middle 
East. As stockholders, so to speak, in the 
thriving young State of Israel, you may be 
proud of the record your investment has 
helped to make. In land reclamation, re- 
forestation, and agricultural settlement 
Israel has made tremendous progress through 
your efforts. 

I wish I could be as optimistic about 
other areas of the Middle East. 

Ironically enough, it is just this phe- 
nomenal political and economic growth of 
Israel that has contributed to the present 
unrest and tension in the Middle East. There 
is no question in my mind but that the suc- 
cess of Israel has been a thorn in the side 
of the Arab States. Jealous of the progress 
of their youthful neighbor, the Arab leaders 
have sought to divert attention from their 
own shortcomings by the fanning of ancient 
religious hostilities. 

We have seen just last week an unfortu- 
nate renewal of this conflict. I want to 
digress for a moment now and go back a few 
years to a time when Israel's future was far 
less certain, to tell you of an incident involv- 
ing our guest of honor tonight. 

You will recall that, following the assassi- 
nation of Count Bernadotte, certain forces 
within and outside our State Department 
took that opportunity to press for a with- 
drawal of recognition of the new state. A 
critical situation resulted. Congressman 
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Muorrzn was in Israel at the time and, at 
the request of our Ambassador there, flew 
home to deliver a message to the President 
which the Ambassador did not feel would 
reach the White House through normal 
channels. Without fanfare, ABE MULTER re- 
turned to the States and flew to Oklahoma 
City for a midnight conference with Mr. 
Truman on the latter's campaign train. His 
firsthand report resulted in a strengthen- 
ing of American support for Israel at a time 
when Israeli morale was at a low ebb. 

Economically and politically Israel is far 
more ready to weather this latest crisis than 
she was in 1948. 

Having spoken of the attitude of the Arab 
leaders, I want to emphasize my belief that 
the Arab peoples have much the same hopes, 
needs, and aspirations as the people of Israel. 
As long as these hopes are unfulfilled, the 
Arab leaders will turn to Israel as & scape- 
gost and diversion. 

For this reason, it is just as important for 
Israel to realize that her stability and secu- 
rity depend on the realization of national 
economic and social needs by the Arabs as 
it 1s for the Arabs, in their turn, to under- 
stand that poverty, inequality, and back- 
wardness—not Israel—comprise their great- 
est enemy. 

The nations of the Middle East, many of 
whom have recently independence, 
must come to realize that their new-found 
freedoms are at stake in the struggle be- 
tween communism and the free world. Per- 
haps they cannot be united on a positive 
basis at the present. But they may at least 
join together in opposition to the threat 
of Soviet domination. I think that the de- 
tense pact between Iraq and Turkey, rati- 
fied late last month, is the first evidence 
of this awareness on their part. I hope this 
may represent a chink in the armor of the 
Arab League, the influence of which has 
hardly helped the growth of the Middle East 
in recent years. 

In our preoccupation with the Far East 
and Europe, we are only beginning to awake 
to the needs of the Middle East. There is 
a very real danger, however, in our approach- 
ing this area on a purely military basis. We 
cannot judge the Middle East on the same 
basis as Western Europe when seeking means 
to strengthen individual nations against 
Communist aggression. We are operating on 
two different levels of economic and social 
development and must act accordingly. 

In short, if we attempt to build a Middle 
Eastern military fortress without first meet- 
ing the economic and social issues, we will 
create a dangerous sense of false security— 
like building a fort with walls but no insides. 

Our primary alm, before we can consider a 
serlous military bulldup, must be to achieve 
political and social stability. To place arms 
in the hands of people who are badly housed, 
underfed, and badly governed is to invite 
disaster. If communism moves into these 
areas, it will be primarily because of un- 
healthy social and economic conditions—not 
for any lack of guns or grenades. Only 
through the building of strong economic 
and social foundations can we develop the 
will to resist. 

The most obvious way to implement this 
approach is through economic and technicrl- 
aid programs, I regret to say that our pro- 
grams of this kind have been diminishing in 
recent months—a reduction that is closely 
linked to our increased emphasis on mili- 
tary aims. 

As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I am particularly well ac- 
quainted with the tremendous possibilities 
of pencetime atomic energy for the future 
growth and security of the Middle East. 

I believe that the construction of nuclear 
reactors in the Middle East will do more 
for the progress and stability of this region 
than shiploads of military hardware. 
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A nuclear reactor is nothing more than an 
atomic furnace, using uranium as a fuel to 
produce heat, energy, and ultimately elec- 
tricity. It does mot depend on vast stores 
of natural resources or extensive supply 
lines for its successful operation. You will 
understand why when I tell you that 1 pound 
of uranium has the energy equivalent of 
3,600,000 pounds of coal. 

We cannot, of course, work economic and 
social miracles overnight but the peacetime 
reactor can come as close to a miracle as any- 
thing ever devised by man. These atomic 
furnaces will produce overnight energy to 
pump water over arid fields, turn the wheels 
of new industry, and lay the groundwork for 
increased productivity in areas where dire 
want is a round-the-clock reality. 

I am not speaking of any dream for the 
future. We have already built at Oak Ridge 
an experimental reactor powerplant that has 
generated roughly 200 kilowatts of electric 
power—enough to satisfy the needs of a 
good-sized commercial building. The task 
from here on out is essentially an engineer- 
ing and industrial undertaking. With our 
tremendously superior industrial system, I 
am convinced we can soon overcome the 
problems that block the road to commercial 
feasibility. 

In short, while there 18 little doubt that 
our military atomic race with the Russians 
is a neck-and-neck affair, I firmly believe 
that we have the present capability of in- 
stituting an overwhelming lead in the de- 
velopment and exploitation of the peaceful 
atom. If we give this effort the all-out crash 
priority we gave the hydrogen bomb, we will 
give the lie to the charge that we have given 
Up service to the peaceful atom. Not only 
would such program prove our peaceful 
intentions, it would also provide a great 
economic shot in the arm for areas such as 
the Middle East. 

Each Amerlcan-bullt atomic reactor 
shipped overseas will be packaged progress 
carrying with it the seeds of productivity 
for an increased standard of living to areas 
where even the slightest increase in living 
standards is revolutionary. 

I sincerely hope that the administration 
will consider making this effort on nuclear 
reactors the keystone of an increased pro- 
gram of technical aid in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 

The brightest future of this region lies in 
growing together rather than fighting each 
other. As you carry on your valuable work 
in Israel, I hope you will keep this general 
principie in mind: With the proper moder- 
ation, commonsense, and perspective, the 
Middle East can become the most dynamic 
region of our time rather than, as it is now, 
oe of the most serious trouble spots of our 

0. 


Appress or Hon. CaRMINE De Sario, 
SECRETARY or State or New Yore 

Chairman, Your Excellency, Congressman, 
Senator Jackson, Judge Markewich, distin- 
guished guests, Indies, and gentlemen; Sena- 
tor JACKSON stated that it was difficult for 
him to land here this evening due to the 
fog over New York City; but that there is 
no fog in this hall this evening. I agree with 
you, Senator. There is indeed no fog here 
tonight; and this is due in great measure to 
Anx MULTER and the thousands of Ast MUL- 
TERS who spread sunshine and hope for their 
fellow men, In fact, Senator, since Janu- 
ary 1 of this year, our Democratic weather 
bureau has dispelled a great deal of fog 
after 12 years of density. 

I am very happy to be here tonight to join 
with you in paying tribute to a great Ameri- 
can and a great son of Israel—my very good 
friend, Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 

I do not think it necessary for me to re- 
mind you, his coworkers and associates in 
B'nai Zion, of his zeal and dedication in 
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seeking to strengthen Israel and the caure 
of Jewry in America and throughout the 
world. 

It is fitting that this cclebration of the 
tercentenary of Jewish settlement in the 
United States should be in honor of this 
distinguished leader of our community. 

Congressman MouLrTer's career has been 
marked by achievement and success, and yet 
you know as well as I, that he wiil never 
content himself to sit back on his laurels, 
plously proclaim that he has done enough.“ 
and elect to take it easy from here on in. 

His vigor, his vision, and his determina- 
tion keep him going all the tlme—always 
driving for new service; for new help to 
render to those persons and movements 
which he considers deserving. 

In every sense Ann MULTER typifics the 
highest ideals of American citizenship and 
of the fraternal spirit which Bnal Zion rep- 
resents. His devotion to Israel ts founded 
upon his firm belief that that republic rep- 
resents not only a haven for the oppressed, 
but also a bulwark for freedom in the Middle 
East. His devotion to our country is clearly 
evidenced by his dedicated public service 
and by his untiring efforts—both in Con- 
gress and in the community—in the causes 
of justice and right. 

Ann MULTER is held in the highest esteem 
by people of all faiths who recognize in him 
those qualities of leadership which make 
our country and the world a better place in 
which to live. He epitomizes the best in 
Judaism and the best in Americanism be- 
cause he works unselfishly for both, always 
in the cause of his fellow man. 

I am proud to join with you on this occae 
sion and to congratulate you on your noble 
work and your guest of honor on his high 
character and great achievements. 

Thank you very much, 


REMARKS OF HON. ApRAHAM J. MULTER AT THE 
DINNER TENDERED TO Him py B'NAI ZION AT 
THE HOTEL COMMODORE IN New Yoru Crry 
on Sunpay, Marcu 6, 1955 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
friends, I am grateful beyond the expression 
of words for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me this evening. That so many of you 
should give up a Sunday night for me is 
indeed a grand tribute, The fact that these 
very busy public officials and other distin- 
guished members of our community take the 


time to grace this dais tonight, makes it 


more dificult for me to express my apprecia- 
tion. Iowe a special word of thanks to Miss 
Esther Herlitz, Consul of Israel in New York, 
to the Honorable Henry M. Jackson, United 
States Senator from the State of Washington, 
to our Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Carmine De Sapio, to the Honorable Arthur 
Markewich, New York State Supreme Court 
Justice, to the Honorable Emanuel Celler, 
Member of Congress who spoke not only for 
himself but for each of my other distin- 
guished colleagues from the House of Repre- 
sentatives who joined us here this evening, 
to your genial chairman Nathaniel S. Roth- 
enberg, to Dr. Harris J. Levine, president of 
the Jewish national fund, to our good friend 
Harry Hershfield, and to Rabbi I. Usher 
Kirshblum. . 

This lovely bible which you presented to 
me this evening will be a constant reminder 
of this event, and I can assure you that 
modesty will not prevent me from many 
times reading the beautiful inscription 
which you have placed thercin. 

To the many nice things you have said 
about me this evening may I respond with 
an old quotation from an unknown author: 
“There is no limit to what can be accom- 
plished if it doesn't matter who gets the 
credit.” 

None of the things ascribed to me could 
have been accomplished except for the in- 
epiration and the cooperation of you who 
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are assembled here tonight and of thousands 
Of others who are not with us tonight. The 
hardest tasks become easy of accomplish- 
Ment when many wiiling workers cheerfully 
lend their help. Any small measure of suc- 
cess that has ben mine as a leader is due 
to the many willing followers. 

Iam particularly touched by the fact that 
this dinner in my honor is dedicated to the 
tercentenary of Jewish settlement on this 
continent. 

Most people overlook the true significance 
of the settlement of the Jews in this coun- 
try in September of 1654. It would prob- 
ably have been of no great historical im- 
portance if that small band of Jus had 
arrived on this continent to settle down un- 
molested and pursue thelr occupations and 
to worship freely. What makes the event 
important to our country and to the world 
is the fact that the then Governor of New 
Amsterdam refused to allow them to stay, 
solely because of their religious persuasions, 
coupled with the fact that the Dutch Gov- 
ernment promptly overruled him, and di- 
rected that they were to be permitted to 
remein and to worship their God in accord- 
ance with the dictates of their conscience, 
That was the beginning of the writing of our 
Declaration of Independence and of our 
Constitution, which guaranteed religious 
freedom to all. 

I am sure that you will all agree that 
without freedom of worship there could be 
no freedom of speech, there could be no free- 
dom of press, there could be no freedom of 
assembly, and what we too often overlook 
today is the fact that there can be no free- 
dom of thought without freedom of worship. 
The danger of conformity is that it neces- 
sarily destroys all of these freedoms. 

If we agree that an attack upon the lib- 
erties of free people anywhere is an attack 
upon the liberties of free people everywhere 
then we must of necessity in these trying 
days turn our thoughts to what is happening 
in the Middle East. 

We wonder why the ceaseless efforts on the 
part of Israel to bring about peace in that 
area have thus far been frustrated, 

Despite the fact that the initial attack 
was by the Arab States, and all of the fighting 
that has continued down through the years 
hres been instigated by the Arabs, Israel has 
constantly not only offered to negotiate peace 
directly and offered to permit others to 
negotiate the peace, but she has continually 
done things her own best interest in 
order to promote better feeling between the 
arabs and the Israelis. First she allowed 
Arabs to return to rejoin their families with- 
in her boundaries. Then she allowed Arab 
infiltrators who had no right to enter the 
country, to remain there. Then she released 
to Arabs moneys and properties which 
Israel had a right to hold as indemnity 
against the damages caused by Arabs. She 
hes continually offered to cooperate eco- 
nomically with her Arab neighbors. 

The Arabs have repeatedly answered by 
more killings and more robberies, by armed 
invasion, by guerrilla warfare. 

‘There is only one way to stop the fighting 
in the Middle East, and it is not by sending 
arms to any of the Arab States. The at- 
tacks by Egyptians on the United Nations, 
and the destruction by the Egyptians of 
United Nations supplies intended for their 
own use, clearly show that even if the Arab 
leaders want to prevent violence they cannot 
control their own people, 

The time has come when the United Na- 
tions not only must protect itself by the use 
of force, but it must send armed troops into 
that area to keep the peace. It will have 
no difficulty in the State of Israel, or from 
the Israelis. I am inclined to think, al- 
though I have not discussed this matter 
with any Israeli official, that Israel would 
Welcome such armed intervention by the 
United Nations. It certainly would relieve 
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her of the tremendous burden of constant 
military preparedness. 

Such armed intervention by the United 
Nations forces will keep the Arabs away from 
Israeli borders and out of the State of Israel. 

Met with such a situation the Arabs will 
have nowhere to go except to the peace table. 

The last few days the papers have given 
considerable space to the Gaza incident 
coupled with some condemnation of an 
attack by Israel upon an Egyptian military 
Installation within Egypt's borders. 

Let me briefly review the situation leading 
up to this incident. Between August 1954 
and February 1955, Egypt invaded Israel's 
borders with military units resulting in 34 
armed clashes. As to 7 of these the United 
Nations officials said there was insufficient 
evidence on which to base a finding. 

As to 27 of them the Mixed Armietice 
Commission found that Egypt violated the 
armistice agreement and each time warned 
Egypt to cease and desist from future vioia- 
tions. Every warning was ignored. 

On January 13, 1955, our United States 
delegate to the United Nations, Ambassador 
Lodge, said: “These acts are inconsistent 
with the spirit and intent of the Egyptian- 
Israeli general armistice agreement, con- 
trary to the Security Council resolution and 
a retrogression from the stated objectives 
to which both sides committed themselves.” 

This was sald immediately after the illegal 
and wholly unwarranted seizure of the 
Israeli ship, Bat Galim. The ship has not 
yet been released. 

On January 24, 1955, the Mixed Armistice 
Commission said of the conduct of Egypt: 
“This aggressive action carried out by a 
unit of the Egyptian Army is in flagrant 
violation of the general armistice agreement 
with Egypt” and “notes with extremely grave 
concern this aggressive action and calls upon 
the Egyptian authorities to terminate these 
aggressive acts against Israel.” 

Egypt, as one would expect of a civilized 
nation, bent upon peace, immediately re- 
sponded. That very night armed Egyptians 
crossed the Israeli border to Haslosha, 3 miles 
within Israel, and attacked and pillaged the 
village and committed wanton murder. 

On January 27, 1955, Egypt was again con- 
demned by the Commission, saying that it 
“notes with grave concern the serious situ- 
ation resulting from repeated attacks“ and 
“notes once again with extremely grave con- 
cern, that despite obligations imposed upon 
Egypt by the general armistice agreement 
and a number of mixed armistice commis- 
sion resolutions, these penetrations and kill- 
ings of Israel citizens have not terminated” 
and “calls upon the Egyptian authorities to 
put an immediate end to such aggressive 
acts.” 

Of course, Egypt complied. Less than a 
week later she attacked with an armed force 
Rehovot, 18 miles inside Israel and contin- 
uod the onslaught for several days. 

But Egypt had ample explanation and ex- 
cuse for these deliberate and well planned 
incursions and killings. Let me read a few 
brief excerpts: December 27, 1954, Maj. Saleh 
Salem, Egyptian Minister of National Guid- 
ance, said: “Egypt's policy has not ceased 
to rest on the principle of ‘no peace with 
Israel’ in any form and at any time. Egypt 
will not make peace with Isracl, even if 
Israel were to implement the United Nations 
resolutions on Palestine.” January 9, 1955, 
he said: “Egypt will strive to erase the shame 
of the Palestine war even if Israel should 
fulfill the United Nations resolutions, It 
will not sign a peace with her. Even if Israel 
should consist only of Tel Aviv, we should 
never put up with that.” 

An interesting sidelight Is that the major's 
name translates from the Arabic to the Eng- 
lish as Prince of Peace. 

Two other answers came from the Egyptian 
press, as follows: 
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From Al Gomhouri (an official publica- 
tion): “Egypt and the Arabs must turn, in 
the name of humanity and its culture, to 
all nations of the world who will aid in wip- 
ing Israel off the face of the map.” And from 
Saut El-Arab (the Voice of the Arabs): 
“Egypt sees Israel as a cancer endangering 
the Arab people. Egypt is the physician who 
can uproot this cancer, Ezypt does not for- 
get that it is her obilgation to take revenge, 
and she is mobilizing all her forces in antici- 
pation of the hoped-for day.“ 

Statesmen can sit calmly in their secluded 
debating chambers and say they condemn 
Israel's massive retallation or her hot pur- 
suit, Sitting with them, you and I might 
co likewise. 

But transplant any of us to Israel's soil 
and under similar trying circumstances not 
a man, nor even a woman, would sit idly by 
and watch our nelghbors, even less our fami- 
lies, sct upon by barbarians attempting their 
annihilation. 

You can't stop that kind of dreadful busi- 
ness by arming the Arabs. 

Words, warnings, and condemnations have 
not done so. 

Only a strong polics "orce can do so. 

I apologize for striking so serious a note 
this evening, but I am genuinely alarmed. 

Wherever the Jews have been driven, 
wherever they have wandered, they have 
carried in their hearts and on their lips— 
they have taught by word and by deed—the 
key word of their Torah, their Bible: Sho- 
lom—peace. 

They are being answered again by fire and 
by sword. 

Unless the free world does something 
about it, and at once, our entire civilization 
will come tumbling down around us like the 
Temple of old around Samson. 

Thank you for listening to me, and, again, 
thanks from the bottom of my heart for the 
great honor you have bestowed upon me to- 
night. 


The Right To Work Versus the Closed 
Shop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of comment 
in the last month in regard to the merg- 
ing of the AFL and CIO. There is also 
underway in many States legislation 
with regard to the so-calied right-to- 
work bill. 

Labor bosses have been loud in their 
abuse of these laws. Many advertise- 
ments have been circulated in many 
papers over this highly controversial is- 
sue. Much pressure is being exerted on 
Conzress to repeal that section of the 
Taft-Hartley law which permits the 
States to pass right-to-work laws. 

There recently appeared in the Chris- 
tian Democrat, a monthly which is pub- 
lished by the Catholic Social Guild of 
Oxford, England, an article about the 
Right To Work Versus the Closed Shop. 

I deem that it is most timely to present 
this point of view. This article is re- 
printed from a report by the National 
Economic Council, of New York, and 
reads as follows: 

The thorny question of the closed shop 
cr union shop is again to the fore. Father 
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Charles Pridgeon, S. J., dealing with the 
closed shop in his book Opportunity for 
Trade Unionists, says that a moral issue of 
first importance is raised, namely, the free- 
dom of the individual, which is intimately 
bound up with his freedom to join or not to 
join a particular trade union. 

One is struck at the very outset by the 
fact that, though the unions, Uke the Cath- 
olic Church, desire 100 percent membership, 
the church would never try to force people 
to become Christians; yet the unions them- 
selves, by following a closed-shop policy in 
certain areas, are doing exactly that—forc- 
ing people who do not wish to be trade 
unionists into a position of haying to be- 
come so if they want employment. 

One of the arguments put forward in 
support of the closed shop is that, since all 
workers benefit from union activities, there- 
fore it is only right and proper that all 
should pay union contributions. 

This argument, however, is fallacious for 
only union membership can provide full 
union benefits; those who are not union 
members do not in fact receive these bene- 
fits. 

Moreover, the argument in favor of the 
closed shop, flowing from the fact that non- 
union members receive increases of pay and 
better working conditions as a result of un- 
fon activity, is of purely secondary impor- 
tance, 

The job of the union is the welfare of its 
members and if, in the process of improving 
pay and conditions for its members, others 
benefit as well, then that is quite incidental 
to the aims of the union. Many people bene- 
fit from the activities of the various political 
parties, but who would support compulsory 
membership of a political party? 

Further, we all benefit from the Armed 
Forces in peace and war, yet many trade 
unionists firmly believe conscription to be 
wrong and unnecessary today, whilst agree- 
ing to its need in time of war. 

The same argument can be used with re- 
gard to the closed shop. In some areas and 
on some occasions its enforcement may be 
necessary and justifiable, but, surely, the 
taking away of the liberty of the individual 
which this implies is a very serious matter 
and, therefore, a particular situation must 
be urgent and grave to warrant such a de- 
mand. It may indeed be warranted in a 
particular industry or area at a particular 
time; but as a general rule binding all work- 
ers irrespective of circumstances, the closed 
shop would seem to be quite uncalled for. 

And who can say that conditions today in 
this country justify the existence of the 
closed shop? Unions have greater prestige 
and strength today than ever before in their 
history. Agreements between unions and 
employers are honored on the whole and, if 
some small firm fails to do so, both sides of 
industry can now bring pressure to bear on 
the delinquent. 

The main danger of the closed shop ts 
not so much the added power it places in 
the hands of the union, but, rather, that 
which is given thereby to the shop steward: 
for, in a factory, it is the shop steward, not 
the branch official of the union, who is the 
holder of real power. Under such circum- 
stances, once the closed shop is enforced, 
the union member is left with little safe- 
guard against shop steward victimization. 

This can be illustrated from many occur- 
rences in closed-shop factories in this coun- 
try today. In one such factory a man started 
work at 7:30; at 10 o’clock a shop steward 
discovered that he was a branch secretary 
of another union; at 11 o'clock he was in- 
formed he as unsuitable and given a week’s 
pay in lieu of notice, 


At another factory a man was discovered 
in possession of propaganda leaflets for an- 
other union. He “left” the factory next day. 
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Again, a man who had been fn a depart- 
ment of a factory longer than anyone else 
felt he was not getting his fair share of 
Plecework and complained to his shop 
steward and foreman about it. As nothing 
was done, he exceeded the unofficial union 
level of earnings when on piecework in order 
to maintain his own earnings. His shop 
then refused to work with him and pressure 
was successfully brought against the man- 
agement for his transfer. Within a fort- 
night he had left the factory. 

Undermining the authority of the con- 
venor or shop steward, which can be inter- 
preted in many ways, has resulted in at least 
two men being “branched” (that is expelled 
from the union) and then as nonunion 
members being forced to leave their place of 
employment. It might be argued that 
these men could always appeal to the branch 
meeting, but what chance of a fair hearing 
have they when so few turn up to it in view 
of the fact the shop steward or convenor has 
s0 much influence with union district of- 
ficlals and, moreover, is able to pack a 
branch meeting with his supporters, 

Those who are so ready to advocate a 
closed-shop policy should realize that they 
are putting into the hands of men, un- 
trained and ill-equipped, the power to deny 
to another the right of employment. 

Neither the unions nor the shop stewards 
are part of this country's judiciary, yet they 
have given to them, once the closed shop is 
enforced, the equivalent of great judicial 
power, 

It is a power which, in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men, can be abused most easily 
to the point of tyranny. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent ofice of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1933). 

Resolutions for prin ting extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the Proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 5. Code, title 44, 
ecc, 133, p. 1937). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concrersstionan RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of specches in pamphlet form. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, ench, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferabie), 3 
copies of the daily RECORD, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol 


COVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Omce, Washington 25, D, C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealecrs and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdeslers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment oficer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 

— — 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Omce, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recoxp. 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Goy2rnment Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGREJSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1042), 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suficient to reimburse the 
expenses of fuch printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Apprrss: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
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Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous eonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
on the occasion of the centennial 
founders’ day awards dinner of Michi- 
gan State College, February 12, 1955. 
The address was delivered by the Hon- 
orable John A. Hannah, president of the 
college, and formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower and Per- 
sonnel. Dr. Hannah is one of our Na- 
tion's leading educators. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost of printing the 
speech will be $180. Notwithstanding 
this fact, I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be printed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNFINISHED Work 

Let me begin by expressing the apprecia- 
tion of all of us at Michigan State College 
to those who have helped us celebrate the 
most important anniversary in the history 
of our university. We extend our grateful 
thanks to all of you—to our convocation 
speaker and his charming wife, who have 
come so far to be with us; to those who 
have done us the honor of accepting de- 
grees; to those who are to receive awards 
here this evening; to the representatives 
of our sister universities and colleges and 
the learned societies; to our other honored 
guests from government, business, industry, 
agriculture, education, the press and radio; 
and to those of our own staff and faculty 
who have worked and planned to make 
this a memorable occasion for everyone. 

The gathering of this large group of dis- 
tinguished persons is bound to have a stimu- 
lating effect upon those of us who have 
participated in these ceremonies honoring 
the man who originated and the men who 
have perpetuated a great new force for good 
in American society. 

This event has an importance far tran- 
scending that normally attached to the cele- 
bration of a university's centennial. De- 
spite our pride in our institution, and much 
significance as we attach to this date we 
recognize that many of you were impelled to 
come to East Lansing and take part in to- 
day's events by emotions besides your re- 
spect for Michigan State College. We are 
trying to make this whole centennial year 
more than a prolonged celebration of an in- 
stitutional centenary; we recognize that we 
are observing, not the 100th birthday of 
Michigan State alone, but the centennial of 
Putting into practice of a great, a new, a 
revolutionary idea in higher education. We 
honor the pioneers of Michigan who con- 
ceived the idea of a new kind of education 
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and founded this college in the woods near 
the State capitol, but at that time 27 miles 
from the nearest railroad as the working em- 
bodiment of their hopes and ambitions for 
a better tomorrow and a better world. We 
recognize that they were but the intellectual 
and spiritual heirs of hundreds and thou- 
sands of mén and women who had been 
thinking and working over many decades to 
devise an effective educational instrument 
with which to accomplish widespread and 
increasing good for mankind. 

We revere men like John C. Holmes, and 
Bela Hubbard, and Joseph Williams, and 
Kinsley S. Bingham, and the other stalwarts 
of early Michigan. An eternal debt of grati- 
tude is owed to them for their courage and 
foresight in establishing the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College as the first of the people's 
colleges. But on this Founders’ Day we 
honor a much larger company, including 
both men with names distinguished in Eng- 
lish and American history, and men whose 
names are now forgotten. 

Fortune chanced to favor Michigan as the 
place in which the seeds scattered so widely 
in the years before 1855 were to germinate 
and to take root first. Conditions were fav- 
orable in many other places as witness the 
number of basically similar colleges estab- 
lished elsewhere within a few short years. 
The best evidence is in the fact that only 7 
years after the Michigan experiment has been 
undertaken, the Morrill Act creating the na- 
tional system of land-grant colleges was 
passed by a Congress preoccupied with the 
problems of a terrible civil war, and signed 
by a President weighed down by burdens 
such as no other President has ever been 
called upon to bear. j 

On this occasion it seems appropriate to 
cite a few of those from whom our Michigan 
pioneers must certainly have acquired in- 
spiration and encouragement, men like John 
Milton who, writing about education more 
than 3 centuries ago, gave a definition of 
education which remains one of the best ever 
proposed, His definition, you will recall, was 
this: 

“I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war.” 

Modern educators—or some of them— 
might criticize education as Milton conceived 
of it because it would not be pupil-centered, 
but I think we must give credit to Milton as 
one of the founders because he was interested 
in preparing men for full participation in the 
society in which they lived, which certainly 
is a traditional objective of education at the 
land-grant colleges and universities. 

There are many others deserving of men- 
tion: The leaders of the dissident religious 
sects in colonial days which looked upon 
widespread literacy as a barrier against re- 
treat into narrow dogmatism; the founders 
of Harvard and other early universities with 
their concern that the colonies have an edu- 
cated clergy; Jefferson with his broad liberal 
ideas of education, and his labor of love in 
establishing the University of Virginia as 
an institution far advanced for its day; the 
unrecorded thinkers and doers who brought 
William E. Channing, an outstanding pulpit 
orator of his day, to declare in a sermon: 

“The grand doctrine, that every human 
being should have the means of self-cul- 
ture, of progress in knowledge and virtue, of 


health, of comfort, and happiness, of exer- 
cising the powers and affections of a man, 
this is slowly taking place as the highest 
social truth.” 

Men such as these deserve to be honored 
as Founders of the new kind of education 
which became practically available just a 
century ago. There are many others, in- 
cluding Justin Morrill, the son of a Vermont 
blacksmith who was determined to make 
available to the children of other poor men 
the education he had been denied; Abraham 
Lincoln, the son of a restless backwoods 
farmer, who knew from his own bitter ex- 
perience the shortcomings of our educa- 
tional system from the viewpoint of the 
common people; these and many more de- 
serve their place on the list of Founders to 
whom we pay tribute tonight. 

I am sure you agree that it is by the 
happiest of coincidences that the day of this 
celebration should fall upon the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln, the man of the people, 
who must have taken deep personal satis- 
faction in setting his pen to the Morrill Act, 
knowing full well that he was performing 
a great act of emancipation for the com- 
mon people from which he had come. 

Tt is one of the strengths, and one of the 
glories, of the land-grant college tradition 
that this new kind of education was devel- 
oped and made available in response to a 
persistent public demand. We have in his- 
tory no comparable example of an educa- 
tional agency deliberately designed, created, 
and put into use specifically to do the will 
of the American people, to serve them as 
they wanted to be served. We in the land- 
grant colleges and universities would do well 
to remember that our institutions are the 
creatures of the people in the most specific 
gense, and I believe that history records that 
they have prospered and retained the affec- 
tion of the people in direct proportion to 
their success interpreting the changing 
needs of the common people of America, and 
in serving those needs as the people them- 
selves want them to be served. 

The temptation on an occasion such as 
this is to recount the achievements of the 
century now passed into history, and to revel 
in the satisfaction which comes from associa- 
tion with a successful enterprise. But a pro- 
longed review would be out of place to this 
audience which knows as well as, or better 
than I, the many magnificent accomplish- 
ments of higher education in America, But 
perhaps it would not be out of place to men- 
tion briefly some of the accomplishments of 
our society toward which higher educa- 
tion in general, and the land-grant colleges 
in particular, haye contributed heavily in 
the century since 1855. We would not all 
agree in every particular in preparing such a 
Ust but I think we could single out at least 
three achievements upon which we would 
agree. 

I am sure no one would quarrel with the 
first, which is the achievement of spectacular 
material gains, a higher standard of living 
than man has ever known. We would all 
agree that these sectacular gains came 
within our grasp as a people only when we 
decided to make the advantages of educa- 
tion available on the broadest possible scale. 
Thereby, we multiplied the native skills of 
the American people and made possible the 
miracles of invention and mass production 
with which we constantly astound the rest 
of the world. We could not have achieved 
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these every-day miracles had we not opened 
the doors of educational opoprtunity wide, 
thereby creating not alone the trained work- 
ing force required, but also the desire for the 
goods and services produced. This we have 
done by broadening perspectives and stimu- 
lating the ambitions of millions of people. 

The application of science to the art of 
agriculture has been an underlying factor in 
our industrial growth. As long as the great 
majority of our people had to be employed in 
the production of food and fiber we could 
spare few hands for the mills and shops. 
A century ago, something like 85 out of 
every 100 workers were necessarily engaged 
in agriculture, leaving only 15 to do the rest 
of the Nation's work. Today, thanks to the 
application of science, only 12 workers out of 
each 100 are needed on the farms to grow 
the food and fiber for the rest of our people. 
The other 88 are free to man the machine 
and sell the goods and provide the services 
which spell prosperity, comfort, and even 
luxury by standards elsewhere, for the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

How great has been the contribution of 
the land-grant colleges I leave to your own 
estimation. Certainly they deserve the bulk 
of the credit in the fleld of agriculture, and 
a good share in the field of engineering and 
the associated industrial arts. 

A second achievement to be claimed for 
the century just ended is the achievement 
of a high degree of social mobillty. In ap- 
praising this contribution of education, we 
must remember that, as President Conant 
pointed out this afternoon, an outstanding 
feature of the American system has been its 
insistence upon equality of opportunity. It 
was to achieve that equality that the found- 
ers established here the revolutionary col- 
lege which was to grow into this university. 
They, and others of like mind, were deter- 
mined that the sons and daughters of the 
well-to-do were not to have the advantages 
of higher education to themselves alone; 
they established as a major goal the affording 
of equal opportunities to the children of the 
industrial worker and the farmer as well. 

As a result, for decade after decade, the 
children of the poor and the well-to-do have 
attended primary schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges and universities together; they 
have studied together, recited together, 
played together. Day after day, they have 
participated in repeated demonstrations that 
good marks and diplomas do not depend on 
wealth or social position, but depend upon 
the ability and the ambition of the indi- 
vidual. Generation after generation of 
young Americans have grown up with the 
certain knowledge that they need not re- 
main in the economic or social classes to 
which they were born; they could climb up- 
ward as far as their intelligence and Initiative 
could carry them, and by the same token 
could fall as far as their sloth and irre- 
sponsibility allowed. There has been no ar- 
tificial traditional limit upon opportunity; 
the transition from rags to riches has long 
been commonplace in America. 

In this healthy climate we Americans have 
nurtured and developed a unique way of 
life. Almost unnoticed either here or 
abroad, we have come closer to achieving 
the classless society of broad equality among 
people than have those nations which have 
sought to build such a society by law and 
dictatorial decree. For this magnificent 
achievement, the American system of edu- 
cation deserves much credit. 

A companion achievement, closely asso- 
ciated with that of social mobility but de- 
serving mention as the third to be singled 
out this evening, is that of political stability. 
We have demonstrated, by millions of ex- 
amples, that our political and social system 
does make it possible for a man or woman 
to achieve a full and happy life. We have 
examples by the millions that caste and class 
and scct are meaningless terms for those 
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with intelligence and ambition, and in the 
fullness of time, we will be able to say with 
equal pride that color, too, has ceased to 
be an unfair handicap for the able man. 
This has kept us remarkably loyal to our 
basic political and economic system, 

Here in these facts we have our strongest. 
defense against the subversives of either 
extreme who would pervert our system of 
living together to suit their twisted minds 
and unholy desires. 

We dare not claim that more and more 
education is the only cure for the Ills of the 
world. We can, however, say with pride that 
by our consistent efforts to insure equality 
through education, we have woven unequaled 
strength and stability into the fabric of 
American society. 

But enough of looking to the past. It 
is all too easy to take too seriously the 
flattering things we say about ourselves, and 
about the accomplishments of education in 
general, and the land-grant philosophy in 
particular. The coins of yesterday will not 
pay the bills of tomorrow; indeed, we need 
to find out whether they will still be legal 
tender. It is in the future that we must 
do the unfinished work to which our cen- 
tennial theme dedicates our efforts. 

Peering as best we can into the cloudy 
future, what are likely to be the needs of 
the society which education is pledged to 
serve? Does the fundamental philosophy of 
the past as It has been molded and reshaped 
by events of a century still qualify as the 
rule by which to guide our actions? 

In assaying the ability of our fundamental 
philosophy to meet the needs of the future, 
let us apply the tests suggested by the three 
major achievements we have claimed for 
higher education in America. 

First, will we continue to need trained 
people, and an ever-increasing proportion of 
trained people in our population? The an- 
swer is most assuredly Tes.“ We are in a 
bitter struggle for survival with a political- 
economic system which has placed high 
stakes on education as a major device with 
which to gain its nefarious ends, We have 
been warned repeatedly that Communist 
Russia is training more scientists than we 
in the hope of eventually reversing our 
relative positions in the scientific ficlds, and 
thus gaining mastery over us through utili- 
zation of horrible engines of war. Our very 
will to survive dictates that we keep the 
lead in this nightmarish race until such time 
as mankind's good sense works out a scheme 
to outlaw aggression, war, and this constant 
flirting with mass destruction. 

Moreover, our society grows steadily more 
complex and complicated. There have never 
been too many educated people; now we 
face the challenge to train enough merely 
to keep this ponderous and complicated ma- 
chine moving efficiently, Certainly our ex- 
panding economy, judging from past experi- 
ence, will impose a demand for increasing 
numbers of young people trained in the tra- 
ditional professions and vocations, and in 
many of which we do not even dream today, 

Yes; we certainly can expect that the fu- 
ture will find use for the young people 
trained by our colleges and universities to 
serve in a wide variety of fields; here we 
are on sure ground. 

Next, will we need to continue to strength- 
en our social structure to give it still more 
mobility and adaptability to meet changing 
conditions? Here there is much to be done; 
not yet have we achieved all that we should 
achieve, not so long as we have a single per- 
son in need of medical care beyond his re- 
sources, a single mistreated child, a single 
family deprived the the heritage of hope, 
As yet, equality of opportunity is still no 
more than the goal toward which we have 
taken tremendous strides. As yet, too many 
qualified young men and women find educa- 
tions and the cholce of life work beyond the 
possibility of realization; too many barriers 
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of race and creed remain; intolerance and 
bigotry have not been banished from the 
land. Here, there is much for education to 
do; it is for us to hope that the record of the 
past will persuade the future to entrust to 
our Institutions the responsibility of com- 
pleting the work thus far advanced. 

It is essential that the movement go for- 
ward, for now not our eyes alone are focused 
on our work; throughout the world, eyes are 
turned upon America to see Lf she is qualified 
for the role of leadership to which she has 
fallen heir. Allen eyes watch closely to see 
whether we make steady progress in solving 
our own social problems. What other na- 
tions see will go far in determining whether 
they finally accept our leadership, or reject 
the philosophy of freedom and opportunity 
we offer to them, and turn elsewhere for lead- 
ership. Only people with an educated un- 
derstanding of our strengths and weaknesses 
and with a will to make the improvements 
we need, can guide America through this 
critical period. I am sure you agree that 
such people can best be produced in large 
numbers in our colleges and universities; the 
question for us is whether we can produce 
them in the numbers required. 

In the area of political stability, we are 
not as sure of our position. We must hon- 
estly face up to the fact that there has been 
some loss of confidence in colleges and uni- 
versities in recent years, I fee] that this re- 
sults in part from our colleges and univer- 
sities losing confidence in themselves, in 
their fundamental aims and purposes. If 
this were not true, we would not hear 
much talk about the “climate of fear” in 
which some faculty members profess to find 
themselves. From my observation, this con- 
dition about which they complain has been 
grossly exaggerated. True, there have been 
attempts at political intimidation. But on 
the other hand, there have been some em- 
barrassing examples of bad judgment and 
headstrong insistence on academic rights 
without much thought about academic re- 
sponsibility, and the two have just about 
balanced each other, the only net result be- 
ing that there has been planted In the pub- 
lic mind some suspicion about the essential 
integrity of colleges and universities, 

Actually, this suspicion, if it does exist, 
might be attributed in part to a misguided 
attempt to blame someone for the feeling of 
insecurity which seems to be widely preva- 
lent. The psychologists may not agree, but 
it appears to me that American people have 
been caught up in a net of frustration out 
of which they cannot find their way easily. 
Perhaps hurt bewilderment would be a more 
accurate description of their emotional con- 
dition. At any rate, they look at the tre- 
mendous expenditures in blood and treasure 
in two world wars and a localized but bitter 
war in Korea, at the billions they have sent 
overseas to help friendly and erstwhile enemy 
countries alike restore their economies, at 
the experts they hnve commissioned to help 
other countries move a little faster along 
the road to the good society, and what do 
they have to show for their efforts? 

After making all of these expenditures, 
what do they see in return? The avowed 
enmity of a large portion of the world, the 
reluctant friendship of a much smaller por- 
tion, the close alliance of a still smaller por- 
tion, and the true understanding friendship 
of only a very few of the world’s people. 
Knowing their own motives to be primarily 
altruistic, no wonder the American people are 
frustrated or bewildered. To be hated, pitied, 
tolerated—this, for Americans, is poor return 
on a colossal investment. 

They have found, in short, that our won- 
derful shiny machines have not won for us 
the respect and affection of the world. They 
have learned that all of our wealth cannot 
buy us the peace and security we crave. 
Having devoted so much of our time and 
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energy to the development of our great in- 
Gustrial system and the improvement of our 
standard of living, it is no wonder that we 
feel insecure when we find that we cannot 
depend on material possessions alone to give 
us our hearts fondest desires. 

Who is to blame if Americans have been 

led to place too much importance on material 
possessions, to depend too much upon science 
to solve all the problems of the world? This 
is not the time or place to assess blame, 
except to say that colleges and universities, 
as the source of many of our scientific mira- 
cles, and as pretenders to intellectual leader- 
ship, must accept their share. It is axiomatic 
that he who claims the credit for a particu- 
lar plan or process is Mable for blame if the 
plan falls or the process goes awry. It should 
not surprise us when those who sang the 
praises of the scientists for making all of our 
industrial and agricultural wonders possible 
are quick to say that those same scientists 
are to blame when they find that with all 
our worldly goods, we are still discontented 
and insecure. 
The national malady of insecurity should 
be a matter of concern for our colleges and 
universities, We have as our responsibility 
the training of the-leaders of this country; 
it is we who have encouraged them to take 
the materialistic view of life. As an exam- 
ple, it is we who have countenanced the 
stripping of the cultural subjects from the 
scientific curricula and graduated engineers 
who knew engineering and little else, biolo- 
gists who knew biology and little else, chem- 
ists who knew chemistry and little else, and 
marrow specialists in many fields. The land- 
grant colleges, with their strong technologi- 
cal traditions, have been as guilty as any 
in this distortion of education. 

If our national feeling of insecurity can 
be attributed to a slackening of national 
reliance upon material things, then there 
is great hope for America, because our 
churches and our educational system can 
do something to remedy the situation. In 
these times when we find that material ad- 
vantages do not automatically bring peace 
and security in their wake, perhaps we can 
bring the American people to agree with 
Emerson that “a rush of thoughts is the 
only concelyable prosperity that can come 
to us.” 

In view of the conditions of the day and 
the prospects for the future we are forced 
to the conclusion that a considerable re- 
vamping of our educational machinery and 
a revision of our attitudes are desirable if 
we are to meet successfully the challenges 
that press upon us. We must come back 
to the realization that colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private alike, are op- 
erated and supported, not alone for the 
benefit of the students, as individuals, but 
for the good society will reap from having 
those students trained for lives of greater 
usefulness. 

To accomplish this end, it is essential 
that the devotees of the liberal arts tradi- 
tion and the protagonists of the practical 
compose their differences once and for all, 
each conceding that the other has something 
good to offer, and that education cannot 
be complete without both. 

My plea is for a definition of education 
to fit the times, Let me suggest that an 
educated man in today’s world is one who 
is trained and conditioned to be an effec- 
tive citizen. He need not necessarily be a 
man who has attained wealth, or outstand- 
ing professional distinction, or high public 
office. Indeed, he may not be known beyond 
the borders of his own community. 

But he will have been educated to con- 
tribute to the economic well-being to the 
limit of his creative and productive skills; 
he will have been educated to contribute to 
social stability by his understanding of the 
World around him and by his tolerance for 
the rights and opinions of others; he will 
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have been educated to contribute to the 
moral stability of his Nation by his accept- 
ance and practice of such fundamental prin- 
ciples as personal honor and integrity, belief 
in a good God, and government by law in- 
stead of by men; and he will have been edu- 
cated to contribute to the political stability 
by his reasoned, thinking approach to public 
issues, his rejection of demagogic appeals, 
and his ability to lead or to follow with equal 
intelligence. 

If we keep some such definition in mind, 
we as educators will not think so much in 
terms of graduating engineers, or account- 
ants, or doctors, or agriculturists, or lawyers, 
or teachers, as of graduating educated men 
and women, trained to be effective citizens 
of our democracy and of the world, men and 
women ready and willing to assume leader- 
ship in a Nation crying for more intelligent 
direction and guidance in a world full of 
confusion, insecurity, and doubt, 

It is both disconcerting and humbling to 
realize that the founders we honor on this 
occasion saw clearly the need for education 
of this kind, and spoke plainly to those who 
would heed. From the numberless pages of 
reference I draw but three abbreviated ex- 
amples of their wisdom in charting the 
course of American education. 

The first is the familiar injunction from 
the Ordinance of 1787 establishing the 
Northwest Territory, of which Michigan was 
once & part: 

“Schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged as a means of pre- 
serving the lasting values on which success- 
ful popular government are bulit,” 

The second is the equally familiar state- 
ment from the Morrill Act providing for the 
liberal and practical education of the com- 
mon people in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life. 

The third is from a source less familiar 
to most of you. It comes from the writings 
of Bela Hubbard, one of the Michigan farm- 
ers who worked successfully to establish the 
first agricultural college here just 100 years 
ago. After describing the technical courses 
which should be offered in this new kind of 
college, that backwoods farmer added this 
significant word of caution: “Nor should the 
claims of literature and the fine arts be 
wholly neglected, as tending to polish the 
mind and manner, and add greater luster 
and dignity to life.” 

How wisely they thought. How plainly 
they spoke. How well advised we of this 
sophisticated modern age would be to take 
their counsel as we move into the second 
century of service to the American people. 
We could pay these Founding Fathers no 
greater honor than to acknowledge the wis- 
dom of thelr words and the clarity of their 
vision. Armed with such wisdom, warmed 
by such understanding, we can march un- 
afraid to meet the challenges of the unknown 
future, sustained by the faith that as we 
serve God's children we perform the will of 
God, 


Civil Trials for Soldicr Crimes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1955, there appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor an article en- 
titled “Civil Trials for Soldier Crimes,” 
written by Neal Stanford. It is an en- 
lightening article, especially in view of 
widespread misrepresentations which 
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have been made regarding the status of 
forces agreement. This article might 
well be read by all of us with profit. 

Also, there was published an article 
entitled “Pity the Poor Facts,” written 
by Roscoe Drummond, in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 6, 1955, in 
which he discusses clearly the misrepre- 
sentations in relation to the case of Pvt. 
Richard T. Keefe, which has been her- 
alded all over the country. The facts 
about the case are clearly stated in the 
article. I say again both of these arti- 
cles can be read with profit by those who 
want the truth and the facts. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 

Civil TRIALS FOR SOLDIER CRIMES 
(By Neal Stanford) 

WasHıNcron.—This is a report on the 
Status of Forces Agreement and the most 
celebrated case to arise from it—the Rich- 
ard T. Keefe trial. It comes from the judge 
advocate's office of the Army and is essen- 
tially a verbatim report of the trial. It is 
reported in detail because of the considera- 
ble publicity of this particular case and tre- 
quent charges that the treaty legislates away 
the rights of American citizens. 

The treaty is a product of the cold war, 
of a situation that calls for the stationing 
of American military personnel abroad 
in so-called peacetime. One article of the 
agreement covers the question of criminal 
jurisdiction over troops. In substance it 
provides that when a soldier commits a 
crime in the performance of duty, he Is 
triable by the courts-martial of his own 
country, but that for any crimes commit- 
ted when off duty he is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the country 
where he 18 stationed. 

This agreement is reciprocal—that is, 
the rights which one of the NATO na- 
tions secures for its troops abroad, it must 
give to foreign troops on its own soil. 

The Keefe case came before the Assize 
court in Orleans, France. The substance 
of the case, which Private Keefe admitted 
as true, follows: 

“Private Keefe and Private Scalettl ar- 
rived in Orleans together, coming from 
a period of confinement in a United States 
guardhouse in Germany. They went to 
the center of Orleans without permission, 
After drinking various alcoholic bever- 
ages, Keefe lost all but 2,000 francs of his 
money in a dice game, It was then after 
dark, and both decided to go to Paris. 

“They entered a taxicab with the pur- 
pose of getting out on the main highways 
to hitchhike a ride to Paris. About 1 mile 
out they had the cabdriver, Fernand Hen- 
ault, stop the cab. Scalett! then got in 
the back seat and removed two shirts 
from their baggage. Scaletti placed his 
shirt around the driver’s neck and Keefe 
placed his in the driver's mouth, Keefe 
struck the cab driver. Keefe and the driver 
rolled out onto the ground. 

“Scaletti started the cab and both got 
away. They then drove to Paris where they 
abandoned the taxi. After several days in 
Paris they started hitchhiking south. They 
were arrested at Nogent-le-Rotrou by the 
French police. 

“The victim, a 65-year-old taxicab driver, 
was incapacitated from work for 30 days. 
He had an injured nose, his false teeth were 
broken, and he had numerous cuts and 
bruises. 

“The jurors deliberated for an hour, Under 
the French penal code the important ques- 
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tions were: Was the crime committed at 
night? On a public highway with violence? 
With violence that left injuries? The an- 
sewers to all the questions were in the afirm- 
ative. The penalty was set at 5 years’ seclu- 
sion—the minimum sentence for such a 
crime. The maximum could have been life 
imprisonment.” 

This is the case that is being widely ad- 
vertised as an example of the American 
Government's sacrificing the constitutional 
rights of its soldiers abroad by treaty. The 
fact, however, is that, if there were no treaty. 
American troops abroad would be subject to 
foreign courts for crimes committed when 
on duty as well as when off duty. 

Actually what has happened even under 
this Status of Forces Treaty is that nearly 
9 times out of 10, even in cases of American 
service personnel abroad committing crimes 
when off duty or AWOL, the local authorities 
have turned the accused over to American 
military authorities for trial. 

During the first year of the treaty there 
were roughly some 2,000 American soldiers 
accused of crimes over which local courts in 
NATO countries had jurisdiction. Of these 
nearly 1,800 were surrendered to United 
States jurisdiction, Of the remaining 200 
only 42 were sentenced to imprisonment. Of 
those 42 sentenced 33 got suspended sen- 
tences. Thus only 9 American soldiers out of 
some 2,000 were actually imprisoned abroad 
after trial by local courts—and none for more 
than 5 years—which was the sentence in the 
Keefe case. 

The Status of Forces Treaty passed the 
Senate 72 to 15. It was supported by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Gen. Omar Bradley, then 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, current Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, and by such Senators 
as WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Republican, of 
California; ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin; Levererr SALTONSTALL, Republi- 
can, of Massachusetts. But it was attacked 
then, and also during the Keefe case, as a 
miscarriage of justice, a denial to American 
soldiers of their constitutional rights. 

Generally it can be said that the local for- 
eign courts are more lenient in their sen- 
tences of American service personnel than a 
United States court-martial would be. In 
the Keefe case, the 5-year sentence was less 
severe than usually handed down by United 
States courts-martial for comparable of- 
tenses. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
Prrr THE Poor Facts 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Pvt. Richard T. Keefe, an AWOL soldier con- 
victed in a French court of assault and theft, 
will probably not silence the extremist adyo- 
cates of the Bricker amendment to restrict 
the treatymaking powers of the President 
and the Senate. 

For several months these advocates have 
been recklessly using the Keefe affair to try 
to whip up public opinion to believe that 
the Government has given away through 
treaty, personal rights teed by the 
Constitution. A typical Bricker-amendment 
argument went this way: 

“The question is: Can a foreign govern- 
ment—in this case France—arrest an Ameri- 
can GI, try him before a French court and 
give him the works (solitary confinement, 5 
years of hard labor and possible exile to a 
French penal colony) for what would be a 
minor offense under American law?” 

Actually the French court did none of 
these things. 

A facet of this case reached the Supreme 
Court because Mrs. Gladys Keefe appealed to 
the American courts to hold that the Status 
of Forces Treaty, recognizing the right of 
France to try in peacetime an American 
soldier for a crime committed against French 
law, deprived her husband of his constitu- 
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tional protection. The Federal court of ap- 
peals ruled that Private Keefe's constitu- 
tional rights had not been infiringed, and 
the Supreme Court has now upheld this 
verdict. 

The purpose of this column is to try to set 
out, as faithfully as possible, the facts which 
have been distorted with such abandon by 
those who use the case to bolster their argu- 
ment that the Senate cannot be trusted to 
use its treatymaking powers wisely. 

The offense: The assertion is repeatedly 
made that Private Keefe committed only a 
minor crime; that he simply purloined a 
French taxicab; that, as one writer put it, 
he was engaged in a bit of “high jinks.” 
The evidence, which the soldier admitted in 
court, was that Keefe and another American 
soldier entered Orleans after completing a 
period of confinement in an American guard- 
house in Germany. They got drunk and lost 
most of their money in a dice game. At 
about midnight they went to a railroad sta- 
tion, hired a taxi driven by a 65-year-old 
Frenchman, and when they were several 
miles from town, they attacked the driver, 
beat him until he was unconscious, dumped 
him on the road, and drove to Paris, where 
they left the cab. 

The trial was observed by a representative 
of the United States Army, who reported 
that the accused “enjoyed every safeguard 
of a fair trial.” 

The sentence: The French criminal code 
provides that if a theft is committed (1) at 
night, (2) by more than one person, (3) on 
a public highway, and (4) with violence that 
leaves injuries (the French taxi driver sus- 
tained a badly damaged nose, broken false 
teeth, cuts, and bruises requiring hospitali- 
zation and was incapacitated 30 days), the 
minimum penalty is 5 years, the maximum 
life imprisonment. Private Keefe and his 
colleague were given the minimum sentence, 
Recent sentences against French persons for 
similar offenses haye ranged from 10 years 
to life. 

The treaty: When NATO was created the 
14 member nations had to determine the 
status of foreign military forces in friendly 
territory in time of peace. The United 
States agreed that if an American soldier 
commits a crime in the performance of duty, 
he is tryable by his own courts-martial, but 
that for crimes committed off duty and off 
post, he is subject to the courts of the 
country in which he is stationed. The 
same applies to foreign troops in the United 
States. 

The NATO countries have applied this 
provision of the Status of Forces Treaty 
with great tact and restraint. In a recent 
6-month period there were 1,987 American 
soldiers accused of crimes over which the 
local courts in NATO countries had juris- 
diction. Of these, 1,787 were surrendered to 
United States military jurisdiction. Only 
200 were retained in the local courts and, of 
these, only 42 were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, sentences on 33 of the 42 were sus- 
pended, and only 9 American soldiers were 
actually imprisoned. 

These are the facts. They do not seem 
to me to support the proposition that the 
Constitution needs to be changed to keep 
the President and the Senate from giving 
away American rights, 


Red Indoctrination of American Troops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
there was published in the Saturday 
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Evening Post of February 26, 1955, an 
article entitled “This Was Queer Stuff To 
Give the Troops.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THis Was QUEER STUFF To Give THE Troops 

Tt is a grimly ironical fact that many of 
the Communist Party's members, fellow 
travelers, and sympathizers were led toward 
communism by their own Government dur- 
ing the Second World War. They fell victims 
to indoctrination by Reds who infiltrated 
the Army’s Information and Education Di- 
vision and then dosed the troops with pro- 
Communist pamphlets and lectures, 

The Information and Education Division 
was meant to enlighten the GI's and bolster 
their morale. But Communists could not be 
kept out of the I. and E., despite the efforts 
of some of its personnel who tried to check 
the danger. The White House insisted that 
Reds were harmless and must be treated by 
the Armed Forces as if they were liberals. As 
& result, some of the weekly Fact Sheets or 
Army Talks, issued to discussion leaders, 
were dripping with propaganda in praise of 
Stalin and the Chinese Communists, 

Is it any wonder that many of our soldiers, 
having been sold this bill of goods, found it 
hard later on to get unsold? Most of the 
harm was done to the troops who were 
guided by discussion leaders in the weekly 
orientation sessions. But some noncom- 
munist discussion leaders were themselves 
victimized. one of them, Benjamin H. 
Haddock, now an ex-communist, has testi- 
fied before the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee: “I became interested in 
the Communist Party through men who 
were in the Information and Education Sec- 
tion of the Army.” 

Haddock, a college graduate, took part 
in the invasion of the Gilbert Islands, and 
afterward volunteered to do I. and E. work 
because life there was so boring. Other I. 
and E. men there and later in Hawall con- 
verted him to communism. So, on the day 
after his discharge from the Army, Haddock 
“walked into the (Communist) party office 
in San Diego and asked for an application 
form and signed it.“ Later he woke up 
and quit the Reds. 

At Camp Upton, N. Y., a prominent Com- 
munist Party official, Simon W. Gerson, came 
back from overseas service and was made the 
“administrative noncom“ in charge of I. and 
E. work. Mind you, this wasn't a case of 
concealment, The Army knew that Gerson 
Was a Communist leader. He had been ar- 
rested repeatedly in the previous 17 years, 
He had been city hall reporter for the Dally 
Worker and later had become the center of 
& long dispute in New York, when the presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan—Stanley 
M. Isaacs, a Republican—appointed him his 
confidential assistant and press secretary, 
Yet after all this notoriety, the responsible 
officers at Camp Upton Picked Gerson as 
their boy. 

In Washington a Psychiatrist, Lt. Col, 
Julius Schreiber, was Chief of the Programs 
Section of the I. and E.'s Orientation Branch, 
He had charge of Planning orientation pro- 
grams for camps, ports of embarkation, 
transports, and overseas Army installations. 

From 1933 till the war, Dr. Schreiber was a 
medical officer in the Army Reserve. Be- 
sides, from 1933 to 1936 he was the doctor at 
& Civilian Conservation Corps camp. Yet he 
refuses to say whether he was a Communist 
Party member from 1933 to 1941. He says he 
has not been a member since 1941, but as 
Chief of the Programs Section in I and E., 
he lectured weekly to 93 officers. 

Among the officers whom Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Schrieber personally brought into I. and 
E. was Stephen M. Fischer, a San Francisco 
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hewspaperman, Fischer told the Jenner 
committee that he joined the Communist 
Party in 1940, but left it in the fall of 1941. 
The Army described Fischer’s duties as fol- 
lows: “He recommends and initiates subject 
matter, directs and conducts research work, 
and does actual writing of weekly Army 
Talk fact sheets and orientation discussion 
guides for distribution to all Army units in 
continental United States and to all over- 
seas theaters, * * * This officer's duties 
carry great responsibility because of the 
global use to which the materials are put.” 
And this great responsibility was entrusted 
to a former Communist. 

Despite the official excuse that the Kremlin 
was our ally, there could never have been 
such a flow of poison from the I. and E. if 
the Reds had not had a large hand in per- 
paring the stuff and distributing it to the 
GI's. 


Restriction of Imports of Certain 
Commodities 


EXTENSION" OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
2d of March 1955, I joined with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
and other Senators in offering an amend- 
ment to House Resolution 1. The Gov- 
ernor of Illinois addressed a letter to me 
on the subject, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sparncriecp, III., March 10, 1955. 
The Honorable Evrererr M. EN, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sewator: It has come to my atten- 
tion that you have joined with Senator 
NerLY, of West Virginia, and others in of- 
fering, under date of March 2, 1955, an 
amendment to House Resolution 1, having as 
its purpose the restriction of imports of com- 
modities whenever such imports threaten to 
retard the domestic development and ex- 
pansion or maintenance of domestic produc- 
tion of natural resource commodities or other 
commodities which the President shall de- 
termine to be essential to the national se- 
curity, and also to establish specific limita- 
tions upon the importation of crude petro- 
leum and petroleum products and residual 
fuel oil, 

The people of the State of Illinois are 
vitally concerned by the subject matter of 
this proposed amendment, inasmuch as large 
segments of our population and industrial 
areas are vitally interested in the produc- 
tion of oil, coal, and fluorspar. It cannot be 
questioned that the production of each of 
these resources is essential to the national 
security. 

At the December 1954 meeting of the In- 
terstate Oll Compact Commission, held in 
Chicago, December 2, 3, and 4, I made this 
statement, which I desire to quote: 

“It is further in the public interest that 
we consider at least two of the vital prob- 
lems now confronting the olfl-and-gas indus- 
try in the United States, I say it is in the 
public interest because I know of no other 
industry which is more vital to our national 
security and constantly expanding economy. 
Further, I know of no industry which, in the 
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past, has surpassed this industry in dis- 
charging its duties and obligations in sup- 
plying the requirements of our Nation, both 
in times of peace and in war. Yes; even to 
the extent of providing adequate producible 
reserves to meet any foreseeable emergency. 
All of this has been accomplished by a com- 
petitive industry, under a free economy and 
subject only to reasonable regulation under 
the provisions of the conservation laws of 
the seyeral States. This great accomplish- 
ment has been realized by a financially sound 
industry, sufficient in itself to absorb the 
tremendous risks incident to discovery and 
development of additional reserves. Two 
fundamental premises underlying the suc- 
cess of the oil-and-gas industry in discharg- 
ing its duties and obligations in the public 
interest are now threatened. 

“In order that the industry continue to 
find, develop, and place im production re- 
serves adequate to meet the requirements 
for our national security and our growing 
civilian economy, it must be able to sell the 
petroleum which it discovers and is able to 
produce, 

“It has only been a few years since the 
United States was a net exporter of petro- 
leum and its products. Today we are im- 
porting over a million barrels of crude oll 
and its products daily. To meet this tre- 
mendous dumping of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts on our markets, those States having 
market demand pro ration laws have been 
forced to repeatedly reduce their allowables 
and in other States, such as our own, we 
have been subjec to pipeline pro ration- 


“The Independent Petroleum Association 
of America and the National Petroleum 
Council have gone on record in establishing 
a national policy that importation of oil 
shall only supplement and not supplant our 
domestic production. With a shut-in capac- 
ity. in the United States exceeding the 
amount of current importation of petroleum 
and its products I cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that importation is sup- 
planting domestic production. There are 
many evidences within the industry that 
this conclusion can only be true.” 

Development in Illinois is being retarded 
by excessive oll imports and tremendous 
secondary recovery programs are being in- 
definitely postponed pending proper stabili- 
zation of adequate markets for domestically 
produced oil. 

Likewise there are many evidences within 
the great coal industry of the State of Illi- 
nois that this industry has suffered greatly 
from policies in force in the past. 

Without burdening you with a great deal 
of available statistical information, I would 
like to point out that from the year 1945, 
with a total of 73,446,930 tons of coal mined 
within our State, we have from year to year 
progressively declined to the point that in 
1954 our production only amounted to the 
total of 41,775,752 tons. During the same 
period the number of employees in this in- 
dustry has progressively declined from a 
total of 31,109 to 16,665. 

Coal is produced in 37 counties in the 
State of Dlinols. During the years 1951 to 
1954, both inclusive, a total of 33 strip mines 
employing 381 persons were abandoned. 
During this same period of time 77 under- 
ground mines, with a total of 11,649 em- 
ployees, were abandoned. 

There have been many indirect impacts 
from this on the general economy. To illus- 
trate: in 1953, 38,544,560 tons of coal were 
shipped by railroad. In 1954 only 34,805,136 
tons were handled by the railroads. For- 
merly prosperous mining towns are now 
ghost towns with consequent repercussions 
upon general business in the mining areas. 

Two counties in southern Ilinois, name- 
ly, Hardin and Pope Counties, are almost 
solely dependent, industrywise, upon the 
production of fluorspar, These two coun- 
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ties heretofore have accounted for 55.2 per- 
cent of the domestic production of this im- 
portant ore. Heretofore approximately 90 
percent of the total available workers in 
Hardin County were directly employed in 
the fluorspar industry, and recent figures 
disclose that over 50 percent of the fluorspar 
miners in this county are now unemployed. 
There are only 35 to 40 mines of all types 
operating in Hardin and Pope Counties. 

Fluorspar is an essential raw material in 
the metallurgical, ceramic, and chemical in- 
dustries, and I am advised that it is an im- 
portant factor in the manufacture of atomic 
bombs. Such critical materials must be 
adequately protected so that this important 
industry shall not be destroyed. 

I want to assure you of my deep apprecia- 
tion of your interest and effort in this mat- 
ter and sincerely trust you and your asso- 
ciates will be most successful in your en- 
deavor. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
Governor. 


Reclamation Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing news items and editorial comment 
from the Rocky Mountain News, of 
Denver, Colo., a daily newspaper which is 
widely circulated. It is edited by Mr. 
Jack Foster, who has distinguished him- 
self in the field of journalism. 

The items are: 

First. A Black Day for Reclamation, 
which is made up of two parts: (A) The 
Colorado Story, by Mr. James Daniel, 
Washington correspondent for the Rocky 
Mountain News, and other Scripps-How- 
ard papers, and formerly city editor of 
the Washington Daily News; (B) the 
California Story, which is a United Press 
dispatch that does not carry a byline, 
Both items datelined Washington, 
March 10. 

Second. An Associated Press dispatch, 
datelined Washington, March 10, head- 
lined Let's Not Be Stiff-Necked,” and 
expresses a statement attributed to Cali- 
fornia’s attorney general, Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown. 

Third. An editorial entitled “Hyster- 
ical Sharpshooting: It Can Kill Recla- 
mation,” from the Rocky Mountain News 
of March 12, written by Mr. Foster. 

I commend the reading of these items 
to my colleagues in the Congress, 

While I cannot endorse all that former 
Commissioner Straus is reported to 
have said, he does furnish material for 
serious reflection. I challenge imme- 
diately any inference that the Republi- 
cans are out to destroy reclamation, and 
I point out that, as these items show, 
reclamation projects proposed by the 
Administration have been stopped not by 
party rivalry, but by sectional disagree- 
ments and misunderstanding. 

It might be pointed out to Mr. Straus 
that perhaps much of the unwillingness 
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on the part of the Congress to embark 
on further reclamation projects now is 
caused by suspicion created in many 
minds by the past handling of projects 
already authorized. Congress should 
not, and will not, in my opinion, vote a 
blank check for any purpose, 

But the record of the Congress is clear 
as to their intention to further reclama- 
tion projects found necessary to the 
utilization of natural resources and the 
creating of necessary power for develop- 
ment. There are many of us here today, 
and there have been many Members in 
past sessions of the Congress, who be- 
lieve and have fought for the principle 
that it is not a governmental sin for the 
United States to sell power to tax-paying 
entities, individual or corporate, so that 
legitimate business enterprises might 
merchandise the energy to the consumer, 
as well as bear the cost of distribution 
and services, 

The President made it very clear in 
his state of the Union message, on Janu- 
ary 6 of this year, when he elaborated 
on the principle of partnership when he 
said: 

This policy of partnership and cooperation 
is producing good results , most immediately 
noticeable in respect to water resources, 
First, it has encouraged local public bodies 
and private citizens to plan their own power 
sources. Increasing numbers of applica- 
tions to the Federal Power Commission to 
conduct surveys and prepare plans for power 
development, notably in the Columbia River 
Basin, are evidence of local response. 

Second, the Federal Government and local 
and private organizations have been encour- 
aged to coordinate their developments. This 
is important because Federal hydroelectric 
developments supply but a small fraction of 
the Nation’s power needs, Such partnership 
projects as Priest Rapids in Washington, the 
Coosa River development in Alabama, and 
Markham Ferry in Oklahoma already have 
the approval of the Congress. This year jus- 
tinable projects of a similar nature will 
again haye administration support. 

Third, the Federal Government must 
shoulder its own partnership obligations by 
undertaking projects of such complexity and 
size that their success requires Federal de- 
velopment. In keeping with this principle, 
I again urge the Congress to approve the 
development of the upper Colorado River 
Basin to conserve and assure better use of 
precious water essential to the future of the 
West. 


The budget recommends funds for the 
Bureau of Reclamation to start five irri- 
gation and water-supply projects. 

There being no objection, the news 
comments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A Brack Day FOR RECLAMATION—QUARRELING 
Max Wreck ALL RIVER PROJECTS 
(By James Daniel) 
THE COLORADO STORY 

WASHINGTON, March 10.—Michael W. 
Straus, the Democrats controversial Recla- 
mation Commissioner, Thursday pleaded for 
unity of the eastern and western slopes of 
Colorado and of the upper and lower basins 
of the Colorado River. 

Mike Straus, a storm center in the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations, who was 
often accused of trying to build a Federal 
empire with his reclamation projects, said 
present disunity ls destroying the West. 

“The reclamation program is being liqui- 
dated,” he said. 
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“Reclamation has never gone forward as a 
whole except with a united West supporting 
it. 

“When you engage in hysterical sharp- 
shooting, as the eastern and western slopes 
and the upper and lower basin States are 
doing, reclamation stops. 

“The upper States and California, too, 
have not got a single new project, and they 
won't get one as long as they engage in po- 
litical war under the disguise of talking 
about confused water rights.” 

Mike was interviewed outside the House 
Interior Committee hearings on the upper 
basin bill project, at which he has been an 
occasional, unhappy spectator. 

Digs at Ike 

“I recommend the upper basin project,” 
he sald. 

Good Democrat that he is, Mike put in his 
digs aplenty at the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

He said that the White House is for the 
upper basin bill only because it senses that 
a day of reckoning is at hand. The West, he 
said, is waking up to the fact that no new 
starts have been made in reclamation under 
the Republicans. 

“They're just carrying forward what they 
found started when they came in. In the 
8 years before 1953 the average national ex- 
penditure for reclamation was $300 million 
a year. Since then it has been around $150 
million a year. 

Getting backlash 

“The Republicans are now getting the po- 
litical backlash of this from the West, which 
believes in and to my way of thinking must 
have these resources development projects. 

“Half a century of reclamation experience 
is being liquidated.” 

To the private power Industry, Mike Straus 
was a particular affliction. Thursday in dis- 
cussing the gloomy prospects for the $1.5 
billion upper basin deyelopment plan on 
account of sectional quarrels, Mike gave the 
private power group another twist. 

Law is nullified 

“The reclamation law is a public power 
law. That is written into it. Everybody 
knows that it is a public power law and has 
to be. 

“The present administration disbelieves in 
public power and considers it creeping 
socialism and has so said in many instances. 

“The law isn't being repealed. It is just 
being nullified.” 

As long as those in the West who realize 
the harm disunity is doing “sit on their can 
and do nothing,” Mike said, “you can’t blame 
Congress for not passing anything.” 


THE CALIFORNIA STORY 


WASHINGTON, March 10—Chairman CLAIR 
ENGLE, of the House Interior Committee, 
Thursday warned opponents of the upper 
Colorado River project their tactics could 
bring to an end all reclamation in the West. 

The California Democrat spoke out during 
subcommittee hearings on the proposed 
billion-dollar power and irrigation project 
in five Western States. 

He objected particularly to a leaflet-—Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM A. Dawson, Republican, 
of Utah, called it a propaganda sheet—claim- 
ing taxpayers will have to put up $5,000 for 
each acre of land to be irrigated by the 
project. 

Told by Dawson that the leaflet was pre- 
pared and distributed by the Colorado River 
Association of Los Angeles, Encte replied: 

“As a Californian, I vigorously disapprove 
of it.” 

Unity progress 

Meanwhile Attorney General Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown, of California, said he had made 
progress in his efforts to unify the fight 
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against the upper Colorado project, He end- 
ed a 4-day visit after conferring with the 
California congressional delegation and 
Government officials. 

Dawson produced the leaffet during cross- 
examination of Wilbur A. Dexheimer, United 
States Commissioner of Reclamation, and 
O. E. Larson, regional commissioner from 
Denver. 

Dawson called the $5,000 figure fantastic, 
He asked if Dexheimer had any idea how the 
association arrived at the figure. 

The Commissioner said he could not un- 
derstand either the association's method or 
logic. 

The leaflet, printed in red and white, noted 
in big red type: 

“See what this will cost. It's your money.” 

Typical propaganda 

Representative A. L. Miter (Republican, 
Nebraska) said it was “typical of the prop- 
aganda being put out that reclamation is 
bleeding the country white.” 

Turning to Representative Jonn P. SAYLOR 
(Republican, Pennsylvania), a leader in the 
fight against the Colorado project, MILLER 
added: 

“We spent $7,245,000,000 on flood control 
up to 1952 and flood control doesn’t pay back 
one cent of interest, even in Pennsyl- 
vanla * * without the reclamation proj- 
ects in the West, many easterners would be 
starving to death because we could not have 
produced the food.” 

EncGLE said he thought Mrurr’s remarks 
were excellent, and added some of his own. 

In the past 5 years, he said, the Nation has 
spent as much in Europe under the Marshall 
plan as has been invested in reclamation in 
the last half century. 


No returns 


In contrast to the reclamation projects 
which returned money from their power fea- 
tures, he said, the Treasury did not get back 
“one plugged nickel” from the money it 
poured into Europe. 

Waving an arm in the direction of Dawson 
and the leaflet, Enere said people who spon- 
sor that kind of thinking are endangering 
the whole reclamation program and could 
bring an end to all reclamation in the West. 


Let's Nor Br STIFF-NECKED 


WASHINGTON, March 10,—California’s At- 
torney General, Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
expressed apprehension over the opposition 
of southern California interests to the upper 
Colorado project, 

Brown told a news conference he is a 
little afraid if we take too stiff-necked atti- 
tude it may prejudice our own projects. 

The attorney general came to Washington 
to discuss water development problems with 
Members of Congress. 

Brown said he was told by Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, that if 
California continues opposition to the upper 
Colorado development there will not be 
another project started in California so long 
as he remains chairman of the Senate 
Reclamation Subcommittee, 


ee rsh ae aie to discuss the matter 
v. n J. Knigh n 
return to California. 5 
He sald he plans to review the status of 
Northcutt Ely, Washington attorney who is 
acting as a specini assistant California at- 
torney general and attorney for the Colorado 
River Board, a southern California group. 
The attorney goneral said there has been a 
question as to whether Ely, who is opposing 
the upper Colorado project before congres- 
sional committees, should be speaking for 
the whole State or for the Colorado River 
Board only. 
Brown also said he will press for early 
decision by the Supreme Court in the 
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Arizona-California dispute over 
River water rights. 


HYSTERICAL SHARPSHOOTING: Ir Can KILL 
RECLAMATION 

The future of Federal reclamation—and 
with it development of the West—hangs in 
the balance. 

Immediately at issue is the great upper 
Colorado Basin development project, logical 
and orderly outgrowth of the river develop- 
ment which began with the Colorado River 
Compact more than 30 years ago. 

Disunity in the West itself is giving oppo- 
nents of reclamation a field day. 

Hysterical sharpshooting, Michael Straus, 
former reclamation Commissioner, had called 
it. 

Disunity in Colorado, pitting western 
slope against eastern slope in a senseless 
quarrel over division of water resources, is 
a factor. 

Disunity in the river basin, pitting upper 
basin against lower basin in a senseless quar- 
rel over water resources, is another factor. 

Opponents of reclamation and of develop- 
ment of the West, especially with Federal 
assistance, leap with_unconcealed glee into 
the fracases bullt on these disunities. 

And the blunt truth is that they fly at 
any details—major or minor—by which they 
hope to throw a block against such develop- 
ments as those contemplated in the life- 
saving upper Colorado project. 

It must be remembered that the water 
resources in the Colorado River rise in large 
measure right here in Colorado, even as the 
reclamation works by which these and other 
waters are harnessed in the service of man- 
kind are born and nurtured in the reclama- 
tion headquarters right here in Denver. 

It was only logical and proper that the 
massive Hoover Dam and other important 
projects should be built in the lower basin 
and put to vital uses the waters allocated to 
that area. 

There never could have been a Hoover Dam 
had Colorado and Wyoming and Utah and 
New Mexico undermined and undercut the 
whole idea in a rage of disunity such as has 
been marking the upper basin proposals. 

It is crystal clear at this moment that only 
in unity and common purpose can the West 
continue to march forward. 

“When you engage in hysterical sharp- 
shooting, as the eastern and western slopes 
and the upper and lower basin States are 
doing, reclamation stops,” Straus warned. 

“We spent $7.245 million on flood control 
up to 1952 and flood control doesn't pay back 
1 cent of interest—even in Pennsylvania,” 
said Representative A. L. MILLER, Republican, 
Nebraska, in a barb obviously intended for 
Representative JoHN P. Sartor, Republican, 
Pennsylvania, who has been a leader in the 
fight against the Colorado projects. 

Even to California—bitter opponent of 
upper basin hopes and aspirations—the 
future is becoming clear. 

Attorney General Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, 
of that State, put his finger squarely on the 
issue when he told a news conference in 
Washington this week that a “too-stiff- 
necked attitude“ on the part of his own 
State may well sound the doom of further 
projects for California. 

There is no question about that. 

The mere fact that Federal assistance is 
necessary to carry out the gigantic recla- 
mation projects is evidence enough that they 
are too big for any State—too hig for any 
region. 

The upper Colorado River Basin develop- 
ment is vital to the future of Colorado and 
the other upper basin States, 

But this is just as clearly on the record: 
The principle involved is every bit as impor- 
tant to California, to Pennsylvania, and to 
the rest of the Nation, which also must look 
to flood control and to development, 


Colorado 
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The President’s Proposed Road Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
the following statement made by me on 
America's Town Meeting of the Air on a 
national broadcast at Wilmington, N. C., 
March 13, 1955: 


The United States has the world’s finest 
road system. It consists of approximately 
8 million miles of roads and streets, on which 
more than 58 million motor vehicles are oper- 
ated. This means that we have 1 motor 
vehicle for every 700 feet of roadway. We 
have practically the same road system today 
that we had in 1930, when we had only half 
the number of vehicles on our highways. 
At present, we are adding 3 million cars to 
the highways each year. Automobiles are no 
longer a luxury but an absolute necessity; 
therefore, better roads on which the cars 
must travel are also an absolute necessity. 
Because of present congestion, it is estimated 
that 25 percent of the gasoline consumed in 
metropolitan areas is burned waiting for 
traffic to move. 

I come from the Detroit, Mich., area—the 
automobile capital of the world. Naturally, 
the growth, use, and dependence of the 
American people on the motor vehicle is well 
known to me. Today our entire economy 
and way of life is patterned around our 
automobile. 

The motor and allied industries now fur- 
nish one-seventh of our gross national prod- 
uct. We must find a way to finance addi- 
tional adequate highways to accommodate 
the increased use of motor vehicles and in- 
crease in population, or this one-seventh 
contribution will decrease, 

The all-important question is how to 
finance a greatly expanded highway program. 
The highway user now pays the bill. That 
the American people are willing to pay the 
extra expense for a good road and an adequate 
road is evidenced by the fact that people are 
using toll roads in ever-increasing number. 
Road building is expensive. There are two 
ways in which we can pay for roads, First, 
pay as you go—that is the method we are now 
using. The other—to use credit financing. 
The latter method is simply buying some- 
thing we need and paying for it on the in- 
stallment plan. This applies in large meas- 
ure to the sale of automobiles, of which 
1 in every 3 Americans is now the owner. 

One of the methods of credit financing 
can be illustrated by the toll roads. The 
other is for some level of Government to use 
the income from the use of highways to 
secure service borrowings to build the needed 
improvement for highways and pay for it 
as it is being used. Such income is the tax 
on gasoline, oil, and excise taxes. A bill, 
H. R. 4261, introduced by me, proposes to 
make use of the latter type of financing at 
the Federal level. This will encourage and 
speed the construction of the interstate 
highway system, estimated to cost $27 bil- 
lion, and which system is proposed to become 
the sole responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This system of nearly 40,000 
miles of roads represents only 1.2 percent of 
the total roads and streets of the Nation, but 
carries 20 percent of all rural traffic and 
connects 90 percent of our cities having a 
population of 50,000 or more. The proposal 
is to build this interstate system over a 
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period of 10 years, and to make such system 
adequate for traffic over the next 30 years. 

The proposal to borrow $21 to $27 billion 
to construct the interstate system and to 
issue bonds to run 30 years has caused some 
concern as to whether or not such a 
gram is feasible and practical. However, we 
are now paying more car insurance than we 
are paying for construction of highways, and 
it should be noted that 38,000 people lost 
their lives in traffic accidents last year and 
nearly $4 billion was lost in property dam- 
age through accidents on our highways. 
When these facts are taken into consider- 
ation, I believe we could well save, in the 
long run, in addition to the excessive operat- 
ing costs occasioned by present conditions, 
by going into debt for improved and safer 
highways. 

The $11 or $12 billion in interest which 
would accumulate over the 30-year period 
amounts to less than one-fourth of a cent 
per mile of travel by the average vehicle, 
and the savings in having this new type of 
road system would amount to at least 1 cent 
a mile in operating costs alone. When we 
understand this situation, I think it can be 
plainly seen that the American people would 
gain by financing our much-needed highway 
system. 

The balance of the $101 billion estimate of 
highway needs set forth in the Clay report 
is for financing accumulated and accruing 
deficiencies on our other roads and streets 
during the next 10 years, and represents the 
type of construction expenditure which 
should be paid for as we go. 

In my bill, H. R. 4261, Federal funds are 
provided to those systems at the same level 
as provided in the Federal Highway Act of 
1954, and the bill provides for paying the 
Federal share of these classes of roads from 
current revenues on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
In my opinion, this is the only way by which 
this Nation will ever connect its population 
centers by a modern and safe nationwide 
system of highways and have it done within 
a reasonable period of time. I am certain 
that when our people understand this pro- 
gram, which is designed for their conveni- 
ence, their comfort, and their safety, and 
when they realize the savings on these mod- 
ern highways, they will decide to provide 
for these roads and this highway system, 
and we will all enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing a new era in road building in this 
Nation, which will be the greatest since the 
invention of the automobile. 

“The easy conveyance of men and goods 
from place to place” has always been and 
always will be one of the three essentials 
“which make a nation great and strong.” 


Tobacco Allotments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks into the 
Recorp, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. R. F. Forth, pub- 
lisher of the Hurricane Breeze, Hurri- 
cane, W. Va.: 

MarcH 15, 1955, 

Dear DR. BURNSIDE: The people of this 
community seem to be greatly pleased with 
what you are doing to help them to increase 
their meager tobacco allotments. This ac- 
tion of yours will help the farmers of the 
Fourth Congressional District, as all of the 
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counties in this district are mainly tobacco- 
producing counties. 

Your words concerning the desperate 
straits most farmers are in certainly were 
true. We know of hundreds of farmers who 
have to depend entirely upon their tobacco 
money for clothing, medical expenses, and 
the education of their children. In fact, 
we would say conservatively that 95 percent 
of the farmers in this and surrounding com- 
munities haye no other cash crop, and are 
practically reduced to a state of poverty al- 
ready, because of their small incomes, and 
we do not know what they will do if their 
tobacco crops are further lessened. There 
is nowhere else they can turn, because, as 
you know, there is no great field of other 
employment they can seek in this State. 

On January 21, 1955, after the tobacco 
allotments had been sent to the farmers by 
our county committee, we published a pretty 
strong article against same. * * * 

We feel so strongly about this matter be- 
cause we know that the economy of this 
whole section of the State is affected by the 
farmers’ incomes. When the farmers suffer, 
all other business suffers. We also are in a 
position to know practically all the farmers 
in this county, and honestly feel that every- 
thing humanly possible should be done for 
them, instead of against them. 

We sincerely appreciate your efforts in this 
matter and know that you will work dili- 
gently to help better this deplorable condi- 
tion. We know that 100 percent of the 
farmers are standing squarely behind you. 

Respectfully, . 


Colorado River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the Railroad Brotherhoods Cali- 
fornia legislative board and an editorial 
from the newspaper, the Sacramento 
Union, in opposition to any diversion of 
the flow of the Colorado River which 
would adversely affect the flow of that 
river to the State of California: 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATIVE BOARD, 
March 7, 1955. 
Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: This will 
advise that the officers and members of the 
brotherhoods throughout the State are con- 
cerned with the threat to California water 
rights as contained in the so-called Federal 
Colorado River storage project bills, H. R. 
270 and S. 500, and the Frying Pan-Arkansas 
project bills, H. R. 412 and S. 300. 

We understand that hearings are now in 
progress on these bills and that, further, 
they will require the unified opposition of 
all of our congressional delegation in order 
to defeat the efforts of those who seek to 
take away some of California's legal share of 
Colorado River water, reduce the powcr out- 
put of Hoover Dam, destroy the honest and 
legal intent of the Colorado River compact, 
while at the same time seeking to saddle 
California taxpayers with an additional tax 
burden for so doing. 
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We have full confidence that our legisla- 
ture will move toward solving our non=- 
Federal and immediate water problems this 
session. In the meantime, we must cooper- 
ate and safeguard all of our most valuable 
water resources on which our economy 
depends. 

It is hoped that you will do your utmost 
in opposing the measures above referred to 
and that you will consider them as danger- 
ous to our welfare as we do. Our members 
throughout the State will be grateful to you 
for your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. BALLARD, Chairman. 
WLAN V. ELLIS, Secretary. 
[From the Sacramento Union of March 7, 
1955] 
COLORADO WATER 

We are asked by the editor of the editorial 
page of the Deseret News of Salt Lake City to 
support the Colorado River storage project, 
which citizens of Colorado, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming, and Utah regard as their "last water 
hole.” We're opposed to the project. It 
would cost a billion and a half dollars, half 
of which would be spent on a dozen irrigation 
projects, at an average cost of $1,000 per acre, 
and half to build 6 large reservoirs which 
would store 48 million acre-feet, or over 3 
years’ flow of the river. 


DISASTER FOR ALL OF CALIFORNIA 


The novel feature of this scheme, aside 
from its cost (twice that of TVA and 8 times 
that of the Boulder Canyon project), is that, 
unlike any other project, the 6 power reser- 
volrs are to be built below, not above, the 
irrigation projects, and none of the stored 
water will be used in the upper basin for 
irrigation. They are power dams. 

This is a serious challenge to California, 
whose people have invested $750 million in 
works which are dependent upon the waters 
of the Colorado River system. These include 
the Hoover Dam, Parker Dam, the Colorado 
River aqueduct; the Palo Verde Irrigation 
District, and the All-American Canal. 

More than 5 million people live within 
the areas served by the Colorado River in 
California. The assessed valuation exceeds 
$12 billion. Two and a half million acres are 
under irrigation. The economy of southern 
California is dependent on the permanent 
availability of those waters. 

The Metropolitan Water District will out- 
grow its present Colorado River supply, 
which is 1,212,000 acre-feet per year, in about 
25 years on present forccasts, and must look 
to the Feather River or elsewhere for addi- 
tional water. 

The Colorado River storage proj- 
ect implies the destruction of about a third 
of the value of the Boulder Canyon project, 
to enable construction of a new project in 
the upper basin which will generate power 
at twice the cost and irrigate lands at many 
times the cost of the power and irrigation 
furnished by Boulder Dam. 


Our Strength for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Adm, 
Arthur Radford, United States Navy, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
delivered the following address, March 
15, 1955, before the Committee of One 
Hundred, Miami Beach, Fla.: 
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OUR STRENGTH ror DEFENSE 

In spite of widespread gloomy forebodings 
which have been expressed so often, I believe 
that world events have been steadily forcing 
America into a position of greater strength. 
Our defensive capabilities now are greatcr 
than ever before. 

One matter of greatest Importance, forc- 
ing us into this stronger position of which 
I speak, is the nature of the Communist 
threat against us. That there ig need for 
continuing vigilance and military readiness 
on our part is readily apparent from a glance 
at the world situation. Almost every week 
there is fresh evidence of the unchanged 
fundamental objective of the Kremlin, 

From the military viewpoint, there seems 
little reason to doubt the magnitude of Com- 
munist military capabilities in terms of man- 
pT weapons, and figħting qualities., Par- 

cularly have they been making great strides 
in the development of their air forces and 
nuclear weapons. 

This in no way, however, describes the full 
scope of the Communist threat. The strug- 
gle is not one of military power only. In 
many respects, the other more sinister and 
devious techniques in the political, economic, 
scientific, and psychological fields of human 
endeavor are more dangerous, Such tech- 
niques include war by propaganda and sub- 
version, by proxy, and by infiltration, 

And, those techniques have been supported 
by the largest, most callous military power 
in the world. Communist military strength 
has given impact to infiltration and sub- 
version, terrifying into submission those who 
lacked the strength and the will to resist. 
The capture of satellite countries, the drag- 
ging of whole nations behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains, the maintenance of pup- 
pet regimes, and the high degree of Soviet 
influence in world affairs—all have been 
made possible in great measure by Sovict 
military power. 

Usually down through history, we have 
had a reasonably clear understanding of an 
enemy's capabilities, but a less clear under- 
standing of his intentions, 4 

Today the easiest question to answer con- 
cerns Soviet long-range intentions, Here it 
is abundantly clear that Moscow schemes to 
create one Communist world with all that 
it means—one giant Red World Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. This is a clear 
and flat assessment of Communist inten- 
tions, It is a total menace, 

And with Red China, there is a parallel. 
Red China wants one completely Red Asia— 
one which includes Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. They have so stated—not once, but 
many times. This, too, is a clear statement 
of Communists intentions, 

But Communist short-range intentions 
are not always so clear. In fact, they are 
subject to quite a bit of change. They are 
flexible and often fitted to the particular 
opposition they expect to encounter, 

Right now, our eyes are focused a good 
deal of the time on the tensions around For- 
mosa and off the China coast. But this is an 
old familiar pattern. In the past, in similar 
fashion, our eyes have been focused on other 
sensitive areas—areas like Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Berlin, Iran, Korea, and Indochina— 
usually quite cleverly—first one and then 
another. 

The result is that, today, the creeping ex- 
pansion of communism backed by guns and 
bombs and several millions of troops—un- 
restrained by solemn agreement, or moral 
restraint—is a long-term challenge to every- 
one of us. 

Accordingly, the bonds with our allies 
are being strengthened—in NATO, in the 
London and Paris Accords, in the Manila 
and Rio Pacts, and in our mutual defense 
treaties. These bonds reflect our concern 
for Soviet military capabilities. More than 
40 free nations, including our own, have 
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allied themselves in regional defense ar- 
rangements, 

I think we all know the basic policy of the 
United States, Our object is peace, not war. 
We want a real and lasting peace, and we are 
working for it. No country has demonstrated 
more restraint or more sincere willingness to 
explore, discuss, and study possible courses 
of action to prevent war from starting than 
has the United States. 

Until the Communists emphasize by deeds 
and actions, and not just by words and 
promises, that they really believe in peace, 
too, then we haye no alternative but to keep 
ourselves strong and in a high state of pre- 
paredness. 

Now, I do not hold with those persons who 
contend war is inevitable, or that it is in- 
stinctive to mankind, If we despair in the 
hope of averting war, we could become acces- 
sories in the events that lead to another. 

Nor do I hold with those who think war 
can be prevented simply by the renunciation 
of war on the part of those of us who hate it. 

In fact, there is little to choose between 
those who would transform the world into 
warlike garrison states and those who would 
put all their trust in the semantics of peace. 
Both are unwitting apostles.of war. Histori- 
cally their divergent paths have led again 
and again to disaster. 

Our best assurance against the mevita- 
bility of another war being forced upon us 
lies in the collective combination of free 
nations always working for peace, but main- 
taining constantly a strong defensive pos- 
ture. That calls for allied unity, firm reso- 
lution, and a willingness to make sacrifices 
and share in the risks. 

So there may be no misunderstanding I 
want to make it clear that while the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are charged with giving mili- 
tary advice on national security matters, and 
for preparing plans for war in whatever form 
it might take, our fundamental objective is 
to discourage war and to maintain national 
security. Our efforts are aimed at making 
military aggression so prohibitive that no 
one logically can choose it as a course of 
action. 

Reality requires us to face the Communist 
threat. There are no real grounds for be- 
lieving that the threat has materially dimin- 
ished. War could come almost any place 
any time. It could be a big war or a limited 
war. It could be initiated secretly by a small 
handful of men whose only allegiance is to 
themselves—men who are contemptuous of 
religion and who owe no accounting to world 
opinion. 

Under such circumstances, it is my earnest 
conviction that the President has asked for 
the proper security program, one in which 
the dangers we face are reduced to an ac- 
ceptable degree. 

In general terms, the President has rec- 
ommended a defense structure which will 
serve the needs of national security over an 
indefinite period. He has suggested an 
Armed Forces strength on the order of 2,850,- 
000 at an annual budget cost of approximate- 
ly $34 billion. Within this framework, he 
has put emphasis on the development and 
maintenance of those forces and facilities 
for which the United States, uniquely among 
free nations, is best suited. 

The proposed strength levels are based 
upon world conditions as they are now. 
They are based on the improved military pre- 
paredness of other free countries of the 
world, the end of active fighting in Korea 
and Indochina, improved weapons systems, 
better utilization of manpower, expected im- 
provements in the future, the continuing 
Communist threat, and a whole host of other 
Tactors. 

At this point I would like to interpose a 
Tew words about figures. In determining our 
required force levels, there are naturally a 
number of intangibles with which planners 
must reckon. One of the greatest intangibles 
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is just exactly where, when, or how the next 
shooting war might be forced upon us. 

If we knew we were going to face a major 
onslaught in the next 6 months, then we 
would need additional manpower and appro- 
priations. 

On the other hand, if we were guaranteed 
that we were not going to be forced into a 
war for the next 20-25 years, then I would say 
our force levels could be reduced. 

But, of course, we cannot guarantee such a 
course of events and therefore must be pre- 
pared for the possibility of war. Of one 
thing we can be certain: The provision of 
adequate military strength is indispensable 
to our future safety. 

Moreover, it is imperative that from here 
on out, our country have a defense program 
that is reasonably stable—one that is not 
materially disturbed by every hot and cold 
effort of an unfriendly nation, or wishful 
thinking on the part of ourselves or a friend- 
ly nation. ‘ 

Large upswings or downswings in force 
levels have disastrous effects upon our de- 
fense planning, just as they do on business. 
The services have been plagued over the years 
by sharp inclines and declines where we in- 
crease in size rapidly and tremendously, and 
then decrease even more rapidly, Not only 
has it been wasteful but it also has involved 
serious risks which militarily, I do not be- 
lieve we can afford to take at this time. 

The stability in overall numbers is, of 
course, only the first step. Our next step 
must be to achieve stability of personnel 
within these numbers. It is not good 
enough to level off at 2,850,000 if we con- 
tinue to have ap inordinate personnel turn- 
over rate. For this reason, several measures 
now before the Congress—measures like the 
proposed Career Incentive Act—nre designed 
to induce larger numbers of qualified officers 
and men to accept and want the service as 
a career. 

As a matter of fact, the stability in all the 
Armed Forces—stability which is being made 
possible by the President's program—is prob- 
ably the most important single defense pol- 
icy we want to see adopted, It will permit 
planning, orderly procurement, and efficient 
operation. It will give us a defensive posture 
which will be readily appreciated and under- 
stood by the rest of the world. 

And, should important changes in the 
world situation make it necessary, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would step forward with rec- 
ommended changes in our force levels. You 
can count on that. 

Let me list for you just a few of the key 
strengths which go into the makeup of our 
defense program, 

First. We have a strong retaliatory capa- 
bility, and we are going to keep it strong. 
We have a long-range Strategic Air Com- 
mand without peer in the world, and carrier 
task forces unmatched by any other nation. 
Our country is particularly well suited for 
providing these two vital elements of the 
free world's capacity to counter an aggres- 
sion. 

Second. We have strong land, sea, and air 
forces which can be used in a variey of situ- 
ations whenever and wherever required. 

I haye often pointed out that we are not 
placing undue reliance upon any one weap- 
on, or one service, nor are we anticipating 
just one kind of war. We have modern jet 
tactical air forces which can carry either 
high explosives or atomic bombs, depending 
upon what the target requires. We have 
naval forces which can clear the sea lanes, 
and Army forces which can do their part to- 
ward the accomplishment of military deci- 
sions when and where required. We have 
armored, airborne, amphibious, and other 
modern forces, all of which are important to 
our national defense. 

In fact, the United States forces we plan 
to maintain are the most powerful—the most 
potent—forces, individually by service and 
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collectively as a team, that our Nation has 
ever undertaken to maintain during a period 
when we were not actually. engaged in s 
shooting war. 

In this connection, the proposed National 
Reserve plan will go a long way toward 
helping to provide the right structure for 
building an adequate Reserve strength to 
complement and reinforce our forces in 
being. 

Third. We have allies, Collectively, our 
allies are stronger than ever. United States 
Armed Forces are a part of the allied team. 
It is not easy for any single nation to match 
the power that can be marshaled by Com- 
munists and their resources. Therefore, we 
have to think of using our power in a way 
and in the place which will provide maxi- 
mum safety to free nations as a whole. 

To meet local aggressions, a growing re- 
Uance can be placed on those allied forces 
now being strengthened in many areas of 
the world, At the same time, we stand ready 
with our forces to continue military assist- 
ance and cooperation with our friends. 
Thus, within limits, the pattern of our own 
forces conforms to that of a member in 
several great alliances. 

Fourth. We sre continuing to improve our 
continental defense system. Due to the na- 
ture of the Communist beast, and due to the 
destructiveness of modern weapons now 
available to the Communist bloc, the United 
States could be seriously damaged by sud- 
den attacks upon us, 

Therefore, we have been hard at work, in 
conjunction with our Canadian friends to 
the north, pushing the program with all 
practicable sped at a rate consistent with 
our developing technology, We will con- 
tinue to improve our alr defenses, and our 
radar, communications, and computing sys- 
tems which will provide increased elec- 
tiveness against attack. Both Canada and 
the United States are making invaluable 
contributions to this important undertak- 
ing. 
Fifth. We have an industry-science-mili- 
tary team which, in my opinion, presents an 
unbeatable combination. In my present po- 
sition, I derive a great personal satisfaction 
from this teamwork, and the national 
strength which it builds, 

The threat of modern war calls for con- 
stant modernization. Because of their 
compexity, the time taken to put newer 
‘weapons systems through the various stages 
of research and development into produc- 
tion tends to be longer than in the past. 
Here science and industry give us a big hand. 

Today, the services are organized to uti- 
lize our national scientific, technological, ' 
and productive abilities, Science helps us to 
devise new weapons and new techniques, 
Industry helps us to get them. In this en- 
deavor, we are very much in need of your 
continued teamwork. 

With all that we have, we cannot let our- 
selves become complacement, or tend to rest 
upon past laurels. We need to remain stead- 
fast and determined that our weapons sys- 
tems will be kept ahead of our competitors. 
It is vital to our seceurity and world peace 
that we do so. 

In this, you and I are partners in defense. 
Our product is national security. 

Gentlemen, those are some of our more 
important military strengths. We can re- 
view this defensive power we have with mixed 
feelings. We can derive satisfaction and 
confidence from its built-in strengths to pro- 
tect our way of life. We can also be sobered 
by the contemplation of modern weapons 
systems in the hands of callous and ruthless 
enemy in the years which lie ahead. 

Yes, there are inescapable difficulties and 
dangers posed by Communist powers whose 
aims and policies are so diametrically op- 
posed to our own. In a lawless world, we 
must be prepared for a fight at any time— 
and we must be prepared with weapons and 
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other means better than those which are 
likely to be used against us. 

Thus, our Armed Forces today are situated 
in many parts of the world, representing the 
strength of this Nation in defense of human 
Justice and freedom. Our capabilities serve 
to prevent war through their deterrent effect. 
They are also the foundations of an effective 
defense if the aggressors should strike. 

In essence our Armed Forces are geared 
to the preservation of our way of life. We 
must never forget that our most precious 
possessions are the lives of our citizens and 
the principles for which they stand, 

In my judgment we have an adequate, 
properly proportioned defense program—one 
in which you can place your confidence. We 
have a good strong defense team. We can 
and will continue to improve it. And in all 
cases you can count on our Armed Forces 
team to carry out their tasks and missions 
with skill, determination, and a complete 
loyalty to the American people, 


Will Congress Repudiate Forced 
Repatriation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 8, 1955, I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 137 calling for the creation of a se- 
lect committee to investigate the forced 
repatriation of millions of anti-Commu- 
nist prisoners of war and civilians by 
American military and civilian authori- 
ties from 1945 to 1947. I have been very 
gratified at the response I have received 
as à result of this action. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by Julius Epstein, en- 
titled “Will Congress Repudiate Forced 
Repatriation?” which appeared in the 
Tablet, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 12, 1955: 


WILL CONGRESS REPUDIATE FORCED REpPATRIA- 
TION? 
(By Julius Epstein) 

Ten years after the conclusion of the Yalta 
agrement—almost to the day—on February 
8, 1955, Congressman ALBERT H. Boscu, of 
New York, introduced House Resolution 137, 
calling for the creation of a select committee 
to investigate the forced repatriation of mil- 
lions of anti-Communist prisoners of war 
and civilians by American military and 
civilian authorities. 

There can be no doubt that—from an 
ethical point of view—House Resolution 137 
should be considered as one of the most 
important resolutions ever introduced in 
the American Congress. 

Our Government vigorously fought against 
the principle of forced repatriation of 
prisoners of war in Korea. Together with 
its allies, it won this battle after both the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations 
had declared forced repatriation to be “a 
crime against humanity” and a “violation 
of international law and custom.” 

But we have never purged ourselves of the 
very same crime, committed by our own 
military and civilian (UNRRA and IRO) au- 
thoritles right after the war in Germany, 
Austria, and even on our own soll. Hardly 
one of those forced back by our authorities 
to Soviet-controlled countries escaped death 
or the slave-labor camp. 
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CARDINAL FIRST TO PROTEST 

It is to the everlasting credit of Eugene 
Cardinal Tisserant that he was the first to 
protest forced repatriation. He did it as 
early as March 6, 1946, in an interview 
granted the Rome correspondent of the New 
York Times. Cardinal Tisserant also pro- 
tested against the UNRRA practice of refus- 
ing aid to those anti-Communist displaced 
persons who violently refused to be forcibly 
repatriated. 

Cardinal Tisserant's protests—as those of 
other prominent people—were in vain, 

To give one more example of those un- 
sucessful protests: On January 31, 1946, Gen. 
A. Denikin, former commander in chief of 
the Russian armies (1917-20) wrote a 
six-page letter to the then General Eisen- 
hower, a historical document, the last two 
paragraphs of which read as follows: 

“General, there are the provisions and 
paragraphs of the Yalta Treaty, but there are 
the traditions of free and democratic people— 
the right of asylum—there are military 
ethics, which prohibit the use of violence 
even on the defeated enemy, and finally there 
exist the Christian morals which call for 
justice and pity. 

“I take the liberty to address myself to 
you, General, as a soldier to a soldier, with 
the hope that my voice will be heard.” 

Neither Cardinal Tisserant’s nor General 
Denikin's voice was heard. Forced repatria- 
tion went on for another year and a half. 

Thousands preferred death to forced re- 
patriation. A wave of suicides accompanied 
the shameful policy of our military and ci- 
vilian authorities who insisted on forced 
repatriation of those who had only to expect 
death or slave-labor camps Jehind the Iron 
Curtain. 

SEES ETHICAL OBLIGATION 

Now, at last, Congressman Boscu, a man of 
great moral courage, undertook to carry out 
an ethical obligation of the first order: To 
purge ourselves of a genocidal crime and 
therefore to reestablish new spiritual and 
moral relations to all the anti-Communist 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

In the remarks Congressman Bosen made 
on the floor of the House before he intro- 
duced his resolution, he said: 

“Recently there appeared in the Decem- 
ber 14, 1954, issue of the American Legion 
magazine an article entitled ‘How We Served 
as Partners in a Purge, which appears in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
January 10, 1955, at page A83, inserted by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Hon. TIMOTHY SHEEHAN. This article clear- 
ly demonstrates the need for a clarification of 
the wherefor of such a program. 

“Repatriation, in and of itself, is a ques- 
tion of deep concern and distress. It is in 
the interest of our Nation that we determine 
this issue and cleanse the national record for 
all time. 

“It is for that reason that Iam today intro- 
ducing a resolution for the creation of a 
committee of the Congress to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of the forced repatria- 
tion program carried out by our military and 
civilian authorities in the years 1945-47. 
I sincerely trust that this resolution will be 
favorably reported and a committee appoint- 
ed at the earliest possible moment in the 
interest of justice.” 

QUOTES RESOLUTION 

Among the reasons for the creation of a 
select committee to investigate forced re- 
patriation, as listed in the preamble of Con- 
ee Boscu's resolution, are the follow- 

g: 

“Whereas the forced repatriation tò Soviet- 
controlled countries of millions of anti- 
Communist prisoners of war and civilians 
by American military and civillan authori- 
ties in the years 1945-47 in Germany, and in 
other countries, brought death and misery 
to untold thousands of these anti-Commu- 
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nists before Soviet firing squads, on Soviet 
gallows, and in the Siberian slave-labor 
camps; and 

“Whereas this forced repatriation of pris- 
oners of war and civilians cannot be justi- 
fied by the agreement on prisoners of war 
signed at Yalta on February 11, 1945; and 

“Whereas this forced repatriation was in 
violation of the rulings in implementation 
of the Yalta agreement on prisoners of war, 
made public by the Department of State on 
March 8, 1946; and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation of pris- 
oners of war who had enlisted in the enemy’s 
army was in contradiction to the opinions 
of The Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
as expressed during the last 40 years; and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation of mil- 
lions of anti-Communist prisoners of war 
and civilians represents an indelible blot on 
the American tradition of ready asylum for 
political exiles; and 

“Whereas the forced repatriation and an- 
nihilation of millions of anti-Communist 
prisoners of war and civilians of Russian, 
Ukrainian, Polish, Hungarian, Baltic, and 
other origin is still poisoning our spiritual 
relations with the vigorously anti-Commu- 
nist peoples behind the Iron Curtain, and is 
therefore impeding our foreign policy: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
a select committee .“ 

URGES POPULAR SUPPORT 


There can be no doubt that millions of 
former and present displaced persons in this 
country as well as all over the world will 
enthusiastically welcome such investigation 
as proposed by Congressman Boscu, 

That goes especially for those 20,000 to 
30,000 former displaced persons, now living 
under false identities and documents in this 
country, who are still threatened by deporta- 
tion. These displaced persons had to change 
their documents, especially their names and 
places of birth while in German and Austrian 
displaced-persons camps in order to avold 
forced repatriatlon to Soviet-controlled 
countries where only death or deportation 
to slave-labor camps would have been their 
fate. Only a new law or an amendment to 
the McCarran-Walter bill could clear them 
and make their entry into the United States 
legal. They now hope that an investigation 
of the forced-repatriation program will also 
lead to such legislation. 

A mysterious conspiracy of silence has so 
far prevented the American press from tak- 
ing any notice of the momentous Bosch 
resolution, 

It is all the more important that those 
readers of this article who are in favor of the 
Bosch resolution express their opinion in 
wires and letters to Congressman Boscu and 
to thelr own Congressmen. 

Among the Members of Congress who have 
already expressed, in different degrees, their 
interest in an investigation of the forced- 
repatriation program are Congressmen Map- 
DONDERO, 


The Secretary of Everything 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AIME J. FORAND 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 
Mr. FORAND. Mr, Speaker, under 


leave granted me I offer for printing in 
the Recor, as a part of my remarks, an 
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article written by Thomas L. Stokes that 

appeared in the Washington, D. C., Sun- 

day Star of March 13, 1955. The article 
follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF EVERYTHING: TREASURY 
CHWEF HUMPHREY Has BECOME DEMOCRATS’ 
No. 1 TARGET IN EISENHOWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
It was coincidence that the Democratic 

Digest appeared on the stands with the 

cover of its new number a picture of Secre- 

tary of the Treasury George Humphrey, 
labeled “Secretary of Everything” at the time 
that the same Secretary Humphrey was ex- 
changing blows with Democrats in Congress 
over their bills to grant tax relief to persons 

of small income. y 
For this issue of the Democratic National 

Committee's pocket-sized magazine had been 

planned before Speaker of the House Rar- 

BURN sprang his 20-bucks-a-head tax cut 

scheme and before Mr. Humphrey had ac- 

cepted the gage of battle with his counter- 
charge of fiscal irresponsibility. 

But it all added up to this: 

Democrats have singled out the Treasury 
Secretary as their No. 1 target in the Eisen- 
hower administration. This is for the very 
practical political reason that, being a big- 
business man himself and being active in 
so many areas of this administration that 
he deserves the “Secretary of Everything” 
title, he lends himself to the big-business 
background that Democrats are trying to 
paint in for this administration. 

As for the Secretary, he has accepted the 
Tole of chief administration gladiator and 
seems to enjoy it. 

From experience with him in the tax battle, 
during which he has appeared before both 
House and Senate tax committees, Democrats 
haye discovered something in his personal- 
ity which they hope to exploit to their ad- 
vantage. This is the Secretary's somewhat 
elevated, schoolteacher, doctrinaire attitude 
toward Members of Congress which is cou- 
pled with a twin propensity to belittle the 
ideas of others as “silly,” “foolish,” “irre- 
sponsible,” “political,” and such, as he did 
in appearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Anybody who knows Congress well knows 
that its Members don't appreciate lecturers, 
nor do they like to be looked down the nose 
at. This was illustrated by the gleeful way 
an aide of Senate Democratic Leader LYN- 
DON JOHNSON was dashing about the Senate 
showing an account of Secretary Humphrey's 
latest “silly-political-irresponsible” outburst. 
This he had sputtered angrily when, during 
his appearance before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to testify about an error 
in last year’s revision of the tax laws, he 
had been asked about a compromise on the 
Rayburn $20-a-head tax cut that had been 
worked out by Senator JonNson and other 
Senate Democratic leaders. Democratic 
needlers on the House committee had angled 
for just that reaction. 

“That blowup by the Secretary ought to 
stiffen Democratic ranks in the Senate and 
make some votes for the compromise,” was 
the comment among Senate Democratic pro- 
moters of the Johnson proposal. The latter, 
along with providing modified tax cuts for 
small taxpayers, would repeal two provisions 
in last year’s law sponsored by the Eisen- 
hower administration to help wealthy stock- 
owners and business. Thus Democrats would 
make up revenue lost by tax cuts on small 
incomes. It is these provisions, one a tax 
credit for dividends and the other embody- 
ing more liberal depreciation allowances, 
which Democrats have harped on constantly 
in their claims that the administration's 
1954 tax law was chiefly to aid the big tax- 
payers. 

However, Secretary Humphrey stood 
staunchly by them, saying they were respon- 
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sible for providing jobs and bringing about 
business improvement. 

When the Treasury head was before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which 
was the occasion of his second silly-irrespon- 
sible political outcry, he was on the defensive 
from the moment he sat down before the 
committee. He had come to confess a seri- 
ous mistake by his Treasury experts in a 
section they recommended for last year’s 
comprehensive overhaul of our revenue laws, 
which Congress had adopted, by which busi- 
nesses could get a windfall that he conceded 
would amount to a sizable loss in revenue. 
Representative MILLS, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
quoted tax-expert estimates of losses up to 
a billion dollars. The Secretary also had to 
admit that he did not know of this windfall 
loophole until Mr. Mrs had told him about 
it a few days ago, though his own Treasury 
aids had found it some time before and were 
checking to see what its effect might be. The 
Secretary also admitted that there were 40 
other loopholes in which revenue might be 
lost. He will submit an explanation of them 
in a few days so the committee can correct 
them as it is correcting the other two. 

Nor did it help the Secretary's state of 
mind to be reminded by Democratic com- 
mittee members that they had warned in a 
statement last year about the haste with 
which the committee, then Republican-con- 
trolled, was rushing through highly techni- 
cal changes. Their statement said: “We 
fear that, in the hasty manner in which this 
most complicated legislation has been han- 
dled, we will have to spend many weeks 
straightening out the law in the future, if 
the bill becomes law.” 

That is exactly what the committee has got 
to do now. 


After FOA What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration is scheduled to go out of 
existence this coming June 30, the ques- 
tion of how its functions are to be carried 
on will receive increasing attention from 
the Congress. In studying this question, 
I have found an article by Mr. Marquis 
Childs in the Washington Post of March 
15 to be 2 cogent analysis of the many 
factors involved. I think it is appro- 
priate to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to Mr. Childs’ excellent discussion: 

WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 
AFTER FOA WHAT? 

At a closed session of the recent SEATO 
conference in Thailand, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles held forth on the scope 
of America’s military strength in the Pacific. 
Given the potential of modern weapons— 
that is to say nuclear weapons—the United 
States has in the area today, according to 
Dulles, greater armed might than at the peak 
of the Pacific buildup in World War H. 

The question, which he did not go into, is: 
How much of this potential strength can be 
brought to focus for purposes short of all-out 
war? In the field of economic aid and co- 
operation the same question is pertinent. 

The United States has the greatest indus- 
trial plant, technology, and know-how in 
the world. But how to share this develop- 
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ment on any meaningful scale is a problem 
that has not yet been met except in the 
most limited fashion. Dulles could talk 
about economic assistance for Asia at the 
SEATO Conference only in general terms, 
since on that front in the cold war there is 
a new upheaval, with all plans temporarily 
in abeyance. 

This is another illustration of the stop- 
and-start approach which not only wastes 
money and effort but raises doubts about 
America’s determination to stay the course 
to the end. The Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, which has charge of technical 
assistance, refugee aid, and other obligations, 
is due to go out of business on June 30. 

Since economic aid is to continue, FOA'’s 
functions will have to be put somewhere 
else in Government. Unless, it should be 
added, Congress votes to keep the agency in 
business. It was created by the Eisenhower 
administration. Although time is running 
out, not even a tentative plan seems as yet 
to have been worked out. It will not be easy, 
since FOA has a total of 6,731 employees— 
1,657 in Washington and the balance, 2,770 
Americans, and 2,304 foreign nationals, in of- 
fices overseas. 

Dark congressional suspicions center on 
FOA. There is a general distrust of economic 
aid among conservative Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Congress always suspects 
a new agency of seeking to perpetuate itself. 
And FOA's Administrator, Harold Stassen, is 
not exactly popular on Capitol Hill. 

But it is not merely a bureaucratic snafu 
that cuts across the aid program. Both 
Dulles and Stassen last fall projected a 
greatly expanded program for Asia which got 
oversimplified in the headlines as an Asian 
Marshall plan. This was repudiated on the 
insistence of Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, who is firmly opposed 
to giving away American dollars on any siz- 
able scale and thereby throwing the budget 
further out of balance. Thus the impression 
was of marching up the hill and then march- 
ing right back down again. 

American motives and intentions are also 
at issue in the aid program, as an analysis 
of current and proposed expenditures makes 
plain, In the budget for the next fiscal 
year is $3.5 billion for “mutual security.” 
Of this sum, $1.4 billion is for direct mill- 
tary assistance—guns and planes for Ameri~ 
ca’s military partners—administered by the 
Defense Department. Six hundred million 
dollars is for direct-forces support which 
FOA administers. 

The remaining $1.5 billion is for economic 
aid in various forms. Included are the rela- 
tively small sums that the United States 
contributes to several United Nations agen- 
cies in the assistance field. The balance 
goes for various forms of economic help, 
and it is here that Congress is likely to cut, 

More and more the stress has been on 
giving our military allies what they need 
to fight communism at America's side, 
Dulles put this frankly In his recent speech 
on returning from Asia. It is reflected, too, 
in the allocations of aid for the current 
Government year. 

To Members of Congress increasingly re- 
luctant to vote big sums for foreign outlay 
it seems perfectly logical to help those who 
are standing with us. But to Asians in the 
uncommitted countries—India, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Indonesia, who take literally what we 
say about wanting to help all free coun- 
tries—this has the look of rank discrimina- 
tion, Is your aid really to help underde- 
veloped peoples raise their standard of liv- 
ing, they ask, or is it a carrot held out to 
persuade us to go along with your system 
of alliances? 

To most Asians, America is a land of in- 
credible power and prosperity; a power that 
sometimes seems menacing and sometimes 
beneficent. We live, in Asian eyes, on a 
lofty plateau. It is a lonely plateau, too, 
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and that is the root of the matter, since it 
is a peril to live so far above the rest of 
the world. Some far more imaginative 
means of sharing—perhaps a com- 
bination of private inyestment and Govern- 
ment cooperation—must be found and soon, 


=% 
It’s 10 Years Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
10 years since the Sudetan Germans 
were expelled from their homeland, but 
they have not-given up the desire and 
hope to return. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include an article entitled 
“It’s 10 Years Today,” taken from the 
January 17, 1955, Sudetanland issue of 
the Suedost-Echo, newspaper of the 
Germans from southeast Eurcpe. This 
article was translated from the German 
language by the Library of Congress: 

Tr’s 10 Years Topay 


(H. H.) This year marks the decennium 
of our expulsion. Millions of East and 
Southeast Germans who, robbed of every- 
thing but the shirt on their backs, were 
expelled from their homeland and who suf- 
fered the most outrageous injustice and 
deepest humiliation of our century, will 
again raise their voices to demand the re- 
turn to them of the homeland of which they 
were robbed. They will be joined by the 
many hundreds of thousands of refugees 
and emigrants who fied to safety in the 
west for fear of physical destruction. 

Ten years is along time. They have allevi- 
ated pain and closed many wounds. They 
have also buried many a hope. But they 
have not rendered void the crimes commit- 
ted against innocent human beings, nor have 
they been able to shake their right to resti- 
tution and return to them of their home- 
land, which is an inalienable and inviolable 
right. The expellees will stand by it, even 
if they have to walt another 10 or 20 years. 
They will pass it on by way of heritage to 
their children and children’s children if 
they themselves should die before justice is 
done. 

Those who see evidence of lust for revenge 
in this determination to maintain a legal 
claim and who imply the existence of ag- 
gressive intentions, on the part of the ex- 
pellees, distort or simply don't know the 
facts. For at stake are not plans for re- 
conquest or nationalist intransigence, but 
elemental human rights. And lack of re- 
spect for human rights, one of which—prob- 
ably the most sacred—is the right to a per- 
son’s homeland, would mean corruption of 
the moral conscience of the world. 

The horrors of war were visited upon the 
expellees in their most terrifying form. The 
expellees don’t want another war; they know 
that such a war would cause uncontrollable 
disaster. However, this does not make them 
pacifists in the sense of spiritual and po- 
litical capitulation of the West to Soviet im- 

ism. When they were driven from their 
homeland in 1945 and squeezed into the war- 
ravaged and impoverished territory of West- 
ern Germany, the expellees did not fulfill the 
expectations of the Kremlin: They did not 
become Communists, In spite of the despair 
which filled their hearts. The fact that 
Western Germany and the rest of Western 
Europe have not succumbed to communism 
is partly due to the expellees. 
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The full significance of this fact as con- 
cerns the free world must be duly recognized, 
as it involves the moral and political right of 
millions of refugees to the restoration of their 
former legal status, and as it encourages the 
expellees to demand the return of their 
homeland. The free world is confronted 
with a responsibility which must be met: It 
is up to the free world to support the cause 
of the expellees—not by unleashing another 
war, but by becoming strong enough in order 
to prevent it and, by virtue of such strength, 
forcing the restoration of the former legal 
status. Coexistence of the free world with 
the Soviet Union should not become a prin- 
ciple underlying the foreign policy of the free 
world, until and unless the oppressed peoples 
have had their freedom restored to them. 
Otherwise, coexistence would mean the ap- 
proval and perpetuation of gross violations 
of the law. 

Ten years have passed since that dark year 
of 1945. No wonder that people here and 
there lose heart. How long should they 
wait? Isn't their hope of returning to their 
own country a mirage, which confuses their 
thoughts and keeps the pain alive, without 
anything being done toward removing the 
cause, once and for all, by fulfilling their 
desire? Wouldn't it be better if, in order 
to find Inner peace, they were to turn their 
backs to and forget their homeland? 

Nobody denies that similar thoughts are 
alive also in the minds of the refugees and 
expellees. For it is not easy to lead two 
lives: one in the present, with all its mental 
and physical demands; and the other, an 

one, in the past and future, The 
post is still aglow; the memories are still 
alive; home and farm, scenery, towns and 
cities, and the peaceful world of our home- 
land—those are things we can still see it with 
our mind’s eye. But we do not see the future 
of our homeland, nor do we see the road 
which will lead us back—when?—to it. It 
is hard to be patient and not to lose hope; 
the more so because the 10 years—now 
lying behind us—have not brought us closer 
to our goal. 

Everyone of us is tempted to give up, at 
one time or another. But it is also the 
duty of everyone of us to fight that tempta- 
tion. Duty—in the sense of inner responsi- 
bility, and in the sense of a right which 
we must not give up because, by doing so, 
we would be giving our approval to an act of 
enormous injustice. Unless we insist on the 
recognition of our legal claim, and unless we 
constantly remind the world of lt—who else 
would be doing so? 

It is even more difficult for us southeast 
Germans to keep our hopes up than for the 
large numbers of East Germans whose claim 
for their homeland is identical with Ger- 
many's right to restoration of its Eastern 
frontiers which were crippled by force. The 
Soviet masters have wrought extensive struc- 
tural changes in our countries of origin. 
Economic, agricultural and sociological re- 
vamping has taken place which has radically 
changed the areas in which we used to live— 
changes which may not be possible of correc- 
tion, Will it be possible to restore the south- 
east German (language) island groups and 
to assure them an existence in the future as 
organic “tribal” communities? 

We don't know. But that does not release 
us from the obligation to search for solu- 
tions, and the law is on our side in this 
respect. This right to return to our home- 
land has not been jeopardized by our becom- 
ing citizens of Germany. No committee-in- 
exile has the right to berate us for accepting 
German citizenship on the basis of legisla- 
tion enacted by Bonn. We are finding our- 
selves in an emergency which calls for our 
acceptance of German citizenship. Nobody, 
not even a committee-in-exile, can tell us 
how long the emergency of our homelessness 
will last; In order to overcome this period of 
homelessness we have a right to avail our- 
selves of the legal relief offered us by Ger- 
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many. The point was made, explicitly, that 
this (German citizenship) does not jeop- 
ardize our right to return to our homeland. 
We were expelled from our homeland against 
our will—which is and remains the deciding 
factor. 

We are sticking to our claim to our home- 
land. And, together with millions of other 
refugees and expellees, we shall not abandon 
hope. No matter how long we'll have to wait. 


Reaffirmation by Michigan State College 
of Its Historical Heritage as First Agri- 
cultural College in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a press re- 
lease dated March 11, 1955, issued by 
the department of information services, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., reaffirming the historical heritage 
of Michigan State College as the first 
agricultural college in the Nation and 
pioneer for the entire land-grant college 
system established under the Morrill Act 
of 1862. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Michigan State College Friday issued an 
official statement reaffirming its historical 
heritage as the first agricultural college in 
the Nation and pioneer for the entire land- 
grant college system established under the 
Morrill Act of 1862. 

The statement was in answer to charges by 
Representative ScHWENGEL, Republican, of 
Iowa, that the United States Post Office De- 
partment had made “a gross error of histori- 
cal fact” in issuing a commemorative stamp 
honoring Michigan State and Pennsylvania 
State University as “first of the land-grant 
colleges.” Both institutions are celebrating 
their centennials this year. 

Alvie L. Smith, centennial director at 
Michigan State, expressed surprise at the 
statement by Representative SCHWENGEL, and 
termed it “regrettable.” It is unfortunate, 
he added, that Iowa State questions could 
not have been raised in October 1954, when 
the issuance of this stamp was first an- 
nounced, 

Michigan Agricultural College was founded 
February 12, 1855, as the first agricultural 
college in America, and the pattern for the 
land-grant college system established 7 years 
later under the Morrill Act. Not only was 
MAC the first agricultural college founded in 
the United States, but as other States created 
land-grant colleges from 1862 on in the image 
of the East Lansing institution, they drew 
heavily on the faculty and graduates of 
Michigan Agricultural College for their 
teachers and presidents. These are historical 
facts, not claims, Smith said. 

Iowa State claims to have been the “first 
land-grant college“ because they were the 
first to accept the provisions of the Morrill 
Act in September 1862, even though they did 
not open their doors until 1869. 

The commemorative stamp was issued by 
the United States Post Office Department 
to honor the founders of the new concept 
of higher education, Smith pointed out, even 
though the later institutions made signif- 
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cant contributions in the development of 
educational philosophy. 
me Clearest and most authoritative state- 
nt on this matter was given in 1950 by 
Russell 1. Thackrey, long-time executive 
Secretary of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. Here are perti- 
Rent excerpts from his statement: 
co © question of the oldest land-grant 
but be might be debatable in a strict sense, 
here are the facts: Michigan State Col- 
the, established in 1855, is unquestionably 
the Oldest agricultural college, and thus was 
It Prototype of the land-grant institutions. 
Was closely followed by the Maryland 
Agricultural Gollege (now the University of 
Maryland) which was chartered in 1856 and 
Towa Agricultural College (Iowa State Col- 
lege) in 1858, * * » 
fa, The Picture is complicated a little by the 
act that six State legislatures acted to 
bent the provisions of the Land Grant Act 
ore Michigan did, the first being Iowa 
th September 1862. Thus, Iowa State was 
è first to be designated by its legisla- 
ture as a land-grant institution but I 
hati it is generally recognized that Mich- 
727 State as the first agricultural college 
an type actually in operation deserves 
distinction of being called the first land- 
t Institution,“ 
michigan State takes great pride not only 
its pioneering role with respect to the 
land-grant college system but in its 
of ly important role in the establishment 
Towa Agricultural College. 
en Iowa Agricultural College began its 
igan in 1869, it was on the pattern of Mich- 
4 Agricultural College and with a presi- 
nt imported directly from the East Lan- 
Mic campus, according to Dr. Madison Kuhn, 
ot higan State College historian and author 
— forthcoming book Michigan State: 
First Hundred Years. 
1868, Kuhn points out, the governing 
doard of Iowa Agricultural College sent a 
ttee to visit several of the then opera- 
— land- grant colleges. The published re- 
4 Of this group, as quoted in E. A. Ross’ 
History of Iowa State College, 1942, read: 
to these, the Michigan exhibit was found 
2 the agricultural college par excellence 
alm, organization, course of study, and 
te nt results. A large portion of the 
was devoted to this institution.” 
Was president of Iowa Agricultural College 
A. S. Welch, member of the governing 
— of Michigan Agricultural College for 
for years, and who was recommended 
de the post by Dr. T. C. Abbot, third presi- 
nt of the East Lansing college. 
to ubm adds another interesting footnote 
Mio! discussion by pointing out that the 
igan legislature actually accepted the 
Rovisions of the Morrill Act in 1859 when 
tans approved for the first time by the 
d fin ag States Congress but vetoed by Presi- 
of M. Buchanan. In effect, then, the State 
lehigan was the first to approve the pro- 
Ons of the Morrill Act—even though it 
8 its action in 1863 to make it com- 
ly official. 


Oa Second Look, It Isn’t a Bogey Man 
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Ow Srcodp Loox, Ir Isn'r a Bocrr Man 

A flurry of alarm has been stirred up by 
the move to get representatives of North At- 
lantic Treaty nations together to talk about 
how they can collaborate more closely for the 
good of all. 

The alarm is not justified. No “one world” 
organization can be forced on us by this 
meeting. No trick can be brought out of the 
bag to reduce the sovereignty of the United 
States. 

The resolution introduced in Congress last 
month by Senator KEFAUVER calls merely for 
a meeting “to explore and to report” on ways 
in which nations now bound by the North 
Atlantic Treaty might further unite—"fed- 
erally or otherwise’—against common dan- 
gers. 

Common dangers include the resurgence of 
Germany as a military power, Communist ag~ 
gression, and distrust in many parts of the 
world. The democratic nations are capable 
of meeting the world situation effectively. 

If we are afraid to apply the democratic 
process to the search for more efficient meth- 
ods of working with our free North Atlantic 
neighbors, we seem to justify this distrust. 

That the proposed exploratory convention 
will be democratic there can be no doubt, 
The delegates are not to be diplomats di- 
rected by governments, but citizens. These 
citizens will explore, come to conclusions, 
make recommendations, and report to their 
own people and the parliamentary bodies of 
their own countries. 

These duly elected bodies and the people 
will make the decisions. 


The New Orleans Conference on Inter- 
American Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand the text of a notable address 
which was delivered by Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower at the recent historic Conference 
on Inter-American Investment at New 
Orleans. I had previously referred to this 
very important conference on the floor 
of the Senate on February 9 as recorded 
on pages 1161-1163 of the RECORD. I 
also have in hand several splendid edi- 
torials on the Conference’s work. 


As regards this particular New Orleans 
speech, may I mention that Dr. Eisen- 
hower has rendered important services 
to our Nation in many flelds, not the 
least of which is his worthy contribu- 
tions to the strengthening of inter- 
American relations. His memorable 
mission throughout the hemisphere was 
an impressive aid to Pan-American soli- 
darity and understanding. As senior 
Republican member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, may I say 
that naturally it is Dr. Eisenhower's 
Inter-American work which has come 
particularly to my attention, but I have 
observed with interest his significant ef- 
forts in education and other areas. 

The Eisenhower family is a great fam- 
ily—and it was great even before its most 
famous son came to occupy the highest 
office in our land. All America wishes it 
well—wishes well of all the dear ones of 
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the President of the United States and 
of course our Chief Executive himself. 

Each of the Eisenhowers and the rela- 
tives of the Eisenhowers have stood on 
their own feet independently making 
their own fine careers, and America is 
deeply aware of that fact. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Dr. Eisenhower's splendid and forth- 
right New Orleans address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, to be fol- 
lowed by the text of editorials from the 
New York Times and the Christian 
Science Monitor, which were carried 
while the New Orleans conference was 
underway. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY DR. MILTON S. EISENHOWER AT 

INTER-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CONFERENCE, 

New ORLEANS, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 


On one thing all participants in this con- 
ference must be agreed: Good relations be- 
tween the United States and the nations of 
Latin America are imperative as we seek to 
build a cooperative peace characterized by 
freedom and rising levels of well-being. 

Most of us would agree, too, that in this 
hemisphere economic cooperation is the key 
to better relations. 

Fortunately, we are making considerable 
progress in this regard. But in my judgment 
more individuals and agencies, both public 
and private, must be made aware of the prob- 
lems involved, the pace of progress must be 
accelerated, and the rules of the game must 
be made more stable and certain. 

The trade of the United States with the 
Republics of Latin America is now about $3.5 
billion in each direction each year. As a 
market for our exports, Latin America is as 
important to us as all of Europe, and more 
important than Asia, Africa, and Oceania 
combined. As a source of our imports, the 
other American Republics have greater im- 
portance than Europe or the other conti- 
nents. And of course the United States is 
just as essential to the Latin American States 
as a market for their products, and as a 
source of their imports. 

Such trade is mutually advantageous. All 
gain by it. 

Almost 20 percent of all United States pri- 
vate, long-term investment is in Latin Amer- 
ica. This investment of some $6 billion is 
larger than the amount invested in any 
other part of the world except Canada. 

Loans to Latin American nations by the 
Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank total about $1.5 billion. 

These investments are also mutually ad- 


vantageous. While one can cite instances in 


which such capital has been mistreated, on 
the whole it has earned a good return. At 
the same time it has helped develop the 
jungle and the desert, provided work at good 
wages, carried with it technical and mana- 
gerial skills and, by increasing the output of 
minerals, foods, and manufactured goods, 
helped build prosperity in our sister re- 
publics. 

If these facts are as obvious as I assert 
them to be, why aren't economic relations 
essentially perfect? Why must we meet to 
discuss possible methods of improvement? 

One might as well ask why all citizens 
within a single country are not wholly 
agreed on the basic elements of an on-going 
economic program. Whenever human be- 
ings work together, and particularly when 
the elements involved are as manifold and 
complex as they are in hemispheric eco- 
nomic relations, there are bound to be dif- 
ferences and difficulties. 

Thus, in the United States there is little 
knowledge of Latin American needs, atti- 
tudes, and capabilities, and in Latin Amer- 
ica serious misunderstandings of the eco- 
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nomic policy and capacity of the United 
States. 7 

Some of this later misunderstanding Is a 
natural consequence of our assistance pro- 
grams in Europe and other parts of the 
world. While leaders in Latin America un- 
derstand that much of our ald to other areas 
has been to help rebulld resources which 
were destroyed at the very time that Latin 
American nations were enjoying an un- 
precedented prosperity; that our economic 
and military aid to other areas has bene- 
fited Latin America as much as it has the 
United States; and that the American peo- 
ple during the past 15 years have made un- 
precedented sacrifices for the welfare of all 
free nations—while these facts are usually 
recognized, nonetheless our assistance to 
other areas has coincided with the need for 
tremendous sums of new capital in Latin 
America, and loans to them, though sub- 
stantial, have not satisfied their aspirations. 
Unsatisfied aspirations can cause many per- 
sons to be critical, even though the facts 
do not justify that criticism. 

A tremendous social ferment exists today 
throughout Latin America. The population 
is increasing at a rate double that of the 
world increase. Productivity is also increas- 
ing. The net situation is that production 
per person is increasing about 2.5 percent 
a year. That, too, is a world record, 

But this praiseworthy rate of improve- 
ment is beginning at a low level. It is there- 
fore understandable that the peoples of 
Latin America want to make still more rapid 


j They want to overcome Illiteracy, to im- 
prove and expand their agriculture, to in- 
dustrialize, to diversify their export trade 
and thus become less dependent on the sale 
abroad of 1 or 2 commodities. The need 
for highway, rall, water, and air transporta- 
tion is critical in many regions. Insum- 
cient productive energy is a serious im- 
pediment. 

A high share of the essential improvements 
calls for capital—great quantities of it. It 
is difficult to exaggerate the need for invest- 
ment funds. 

Much of the capital must come from local 
savings. A good deal must come from the 
United States. 

Unhappily, the need for foreign capital 18 
accompanied in some areas by a rising tide 
of nationalism. 

In some respects, this surge of nationalism 
is commendable, for it indicates a growing 
pride in achievement and an impatient de- 
sire to raise standards of living dramatically 
and immediately. 

But ultranationalism, with its blindness 
to true long-time interests, ls a major retro- 
gressive influence in some countrics, often 
closing the door to the very help and coop- 
eration which are so desperately needed. It 
leads to laws and practices which prevent 
the entrance of foreign capital so essential 
to development. 

Ultranationalism is being fostered by Com- 
munist agitators. These conspirators per- 
sistently chant the theme that forelgn in- 
vestment, private or public, is in reality a 
form of imperialism. 

The situation in Latin America Is uneven: 
In some countries the attitude toward in- 
vestment of United States capital is wholly 
favorable. In a few, there is mild resentment 
with respect to the withdrawal of earnings 
or original capital. In other areas, Commu- 
nist propaganda has convinced a good many 
persons that the use of foreign capital for 
productive purposes somehow impinges upon 
the sovereignty of the nation in which the 
capital is invested. 

But in all this there is a great Inconsist- 
ency: While some condemn foreign invest- 
ment as an actual or potential evil, while 
others adopt practices and legislation that 
frighten or make almost impossible the en- 
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trance of foreign capital, and while still 
others want capital but only on unattractive- 
ly restrictive terms, nearly all but the avowed 
Communists insist that an incoming flood 
of private and public capital is essential if 
they are to meet their just aspirations. 

Two things are abundantly clear: 

First, foreign capital, properly handled, 
does not compromise the sovereignty of the 
host country. The United States used un- 
believable quantities of European capital 
from its founding to about 1918. That capi- 
tal did not impinge upon our sovereignty. 
And we repaid it all, with interest. 

Second, foreign private capital cannot be 
driven. It must be attracted by conditions 
conducive to private investment. 

Attracting foreign private investment does 
not mean the granting of special privi- 
leges—that is, privileges not extended to 
domestic investors (other than those per- 
taining to remittance of earnings from coun- 
tries having exchange controls). Rather, 
attracting forelgn Investment involves pri- 
marily the avoidance of unnecessary re- 
straints or discriminations which have the 
effect of repelling investment, and the es- 
tablishment of stable financial and political 
climates which permit, if not encourage, 
both domestic and foreign investment un- 
der conditions of normal business risk. 

Each country in Latin America must com- 
pete for foreign private capital with appli- 
cants from all over the world, including 
applicants within the United States. Suc- 
cess in such a highly competitive field re- 
quires adequate assurances of fair treat- 
ment, security, and a reasonable return in 
relation to alternative investment oppor- 
tunities, 

With multiple opportunities open to them, 
investors naturally give attention to such 
factors as unstable financial policies. In 
several countries, such policies have re- 
sulted in serious inflation, severe exchange 
restrictions, currency devaluations, and even 
the peacetime imposition of price ceilings— 
all of which have hindered balanced eco- 
nomic growth. 

Inflationary policies not only discourage 
private investment from abroad; they also 
greatly affect the management of local 
Tunds—encouraging speculation in real 
estate and in inventories as a hedge against 
further declines in the purchasing power of 
money, and thus dissipating resources which 
otherwise might be used for productive 
development. 

Internal financial stability Is basic to a 
solution of exchange problems and to the 
maintenance of conditions which are con- 
ducive to economic growth. 

There is now a strong trend toward finan- 
cial stability in many other areas of the 
world. Hence, a renewed emphasis on 
achieving stability in the Latin American 
countries appears to be imperative if capi- 
tal, competitively sought, is going to flow in 
the desired direction. 

Because conditions vary so widely country 
by country, many thoughtful persons have 
reasoned that a bilateral treaty between the 
United States and each government of Latin 
America is the best approach to establishing 
conditions conducive to investment. They 
feel this is true because, first, each treaty 
can deal with the uniquely individual prob- 
lems of a particular country; second, the 
treaty can be in force for a long period of 
time and thus can reduce the risks of chang- 
ing political policies; third, the country 
desiring to obtain private funds may be will- 
ing to give assurances or preferences to the 
United States that it might not be willing 
to grant to other countries, such as Russia; 
fourth, the foreign country can retain con- 
trol over such local problems as partnership 
interest in the enterprise, and, fifth, the 
United States could, if it seemed wise to 
do so, grant preferential treatment to a par- 
ticular country. 
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‘These arguments seem compelling, and yet 
only two Latin American countries now have 
treaties of this type with the United States. 

Many contend that if a treaty is to en- 
courage the flow of private capital, it must, 
as a minimum, provide for nondiscrimina- 
tion against United States investors, and 
for Just compensation in case of expropria- 
tion or confiscation. They realize that sey- 
eral countries have constitutional provisions 
which those countries believe make it im- 
possible for them to enter into agreements 
without such serious qualifications as actu- 
ally to nullify the compensation provisions 
of treaties, but contend that this legal 
point has been overemphasized. They also 
feel that some nations wish to restrict un- 
duly, by treaty, the flelds into which United 
States capital may enter, or want to limit 
too greatly the manner in which United 
States companies may conduct their opera- 
tions, 

Other individuals who are also intimately 
familiar with the sweep of problems involved 
in the economic relations of the American 
nations, argue that too much attention has 
been given to such things as treaty assur- 
ances against confiscation. They argue per- 
suasively that the one thing which would 
help most to stimulate the flow of capital 
would be a mechanism for guaranteeing the 
convertibility of currenciles—that the fear of 
not being able to withdraw capital or earn- 
ings because of nonconvertibility is the great 
impediment. 

All these ideas merit exploration. Cer- 
tainly, I would like to see several additional 
Latin American nations open negotiations 
with the United States in the immediate 
future with the avowed purpose of finding 
sufficient areas of agreement as to make bi- 
lateral treaties truly valuable, 

But the further exploration of the 
of bilateral treaties should not detract from 
what the nations desiring capital must gen- 
erally do to attract capital, or from what 
the United States might generally do to 
encourage investment in Latin America. 

During the past year, the United States 
has in manifold ways recognized that both 
private and public lending for sound devel- 
opment projects in Latin America should 
go forward on a substantial scale. Thus 
the Government announced new policies 
designed to encourage more activity by pri- 
vate investors, and to make possible an ex- 
panded program of Government lending. 

Primary emphasis has been placed, as it 
should be, on measures to encourage private 
investment. Of course, the best incentive 
the United States can give to private invest- 
ment in Latin America is the maintenance 
of stable trade relations and a high level of 
economic activity in our own country, thus 
holping to assure similar conditions in those 
countries—and in a moment I shall return 
to this point. Another opportunity to en- 
courage private investment has to do with 
tax policies. 9% * © 

But we cannot be content with encourag- 
ing an increased flow of United States private 
capital. Public loans should finance those 
sound projects for which private Nnancing 
is not available, 

In a report of November 1953 to the Pres- 
ident I recommended that lending by the 
Export-Import Bank be intensified. That 
has been done. Our Government has assured 
the nations of Latin America that we will 
do our utmost to satisfy all applications for 
sound economic development loans for which 
capital is not reasonably available from pri- 
vate sources or from the International Bank. 

This change in policy is more important 
than most seem to realize. Public lending, 
intelligently managed, can stimulate the de- 
velopment of certain key enterprises—such 
as transportaion—which will make possible 
the growth of private industries and busi- 
nesses,“and for those private capital should 
be found. In such situations, public lend- 
ing can Initiate chain reactions. 
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The new Export-Import Bank policy was 
announced in the middle of 1954. Since 
then, the bank hes authorized 22 loans 
in 10 Latin American countries, for a total 
of more than $158 million. These included 
loans to private, governmental, and mixed 
borrowers. They involved agriculture, avia- 
tion, railways, highways, power production, 
municipal water systems, mining, steel pro- 
duction and a variety of industrial enter- 
prises, 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, also active during the 
Past year, authorized loans to 6 countries, 
totaling more than $111 million. 

These figures show that substantial public 
credits are now being extended. At present, 
interestingly enough, both the Export-Im- 
port Bank and the International Bank, with 
ample funds to lend, are prepared to process 
applications greatly in excess of those now 
on hand. 

The President has announced that, as 
agreed at the Rio Conference, the adminis- 
tration will support the creation of a new 
international financing agency. He has 
asked approval of Congress for the United 
States to participate in an International 
Finance Corporation, as an affiliate to the 
International Bank. The new corporation 
will stimulate private investment abroad by 
making loans without governmental guar- 
anties. Its capital of $100 million 
will enable it to undertake operations greatly 
exceeding that amount by participating with 
private capital in Jointly financing produc- 
tive enterprises. 

I said a moment ago that no other single 
thing would contribute so much to economic 
stability in Latin America and thus to the 
flow of private capital for new enterprises as 
stable trade relations with the United States. 
In my report to the President on this whole 
problem, I recommended as strongly as I 
could that the United States adopt and ad- 
here to trade policies with Latin America 
which possess stability and a minimum of 
mechanisms permitting the imposition of 
increased tariffs or quotas, 

* * > > * 

A policy of reduced tariff barriers and ex- 
panded trade will contribute more toward the 
strengthening of the economies of all Amer- 
ican Republics than any other single meas- 
ure which could be adopted. Assurance of 
access to the great market of the United 
States is the most effective guaranty of eco- 
nomic stability in Latin America. Similar 
assurance that the other nations of this 
hemisphere can continue to buy much of our 
surplus production is one essential of eco- 
nomic prosperity in the United States, 

Economic development Is just as dependent 
upon access to technical knowledge and ex- 
perience as it is upon access to capital and 
markets. Our technical-cooperation pro- 
grams have been effective in Latin America. 
This is true of the programs we have under- 
taken directly with many Latin American 
governments, and of those conducted by the 
Organization of American States and the 
United Nations. 

In 1953 I urged that United States partici- 
pation in these programs be expanded. I am 
happy to say that United States funds for 
direct help in Latin America were increased 
from $20.4 million last year to $26 million 
this year and will likely be increased still 
more next year. Our contribution to the 
technical program of the Organization of 
American States has been increased from §1 
million to #1.5 million annually. 

The United States has recently gone to the 
aid of several Latin American neighbors when 
they faced economic emergencies. * * * 

Frankly, I think we can take considerable 
satisfaction in the steps our Government has 
taken during the past year to help our sister 
republics and to improve permanently the 
economic relations among the nations of this 
hemisphere, 
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These steps have made the investment of 
private and public funds in Latin Amer- 
ica more attractive. 

And these steps have been exhaustively 
analyzed in two historic inter-American con- 
ferences. They appear to be acceptable to 
the overwhelming majority of Latin Amer- 
ican leaders. At the conclusion of the Rio 
Economic Conference, a statement, unani- 
mously issued by the heads of the 21 dele- 
gations, said: 

“We leave this Conference with the satis- 
faction of having proved that the American 
nations here represented are in complete 
agreement as regards their great objectives 
in the economic field. These may be sum- 
marized as a determination to speed up the 
progress of each and every one of them 
within framework of freedom and justice, 
through substantial intensification of our 
inter-American economic, financial and 
technical cooperation.” 

Finally, may I say that the new United 
States policies have the enthusiastic, bi- 
partisan support of all our people. The 
things we have said we will do are being 
done. 

Let no man, no leader, here or anywhere 
in the hemisphere doubt the sincerity, the 
intention, the determination of our Govern- 
ment and our people to do all that is feasible 
to promote good economic relations and 
thus build a stronger family of nations in 
this hemisphere. 

The President has underscored this de- 
termination. In his message to the dele- 
gates of the Rio Conference he said that, 
in the American family of nations, the 
United States will seek to be more than a 
good neighbor. It will be a good partner. 

This signifies more than a difference of 
words. It emphasizes a new approach to 
the problems with which we and our friends 
in the hemisphere are wrestling. This new 
approach is a logical eyolution of the good 
neighbor relationship. As good neighbors 
each American republic tried in the eco- 
nomic field to adopt policies and pursue 
courses which would not prejudice the in- 
terests of the other members of the total 
community. Each sought in good faith 
to respond constructively to requests for 
cooperation and assistance from the others. 
In our own country this bipartisan policy 
gave meaningful direction to our hemi- 
spheric relations. 

That policy has logically carried us to the 
Telationship that exists between us today, 
one which is so close that it can no longer 
accurately be described as that of neighbors. 
So interdependent are our destinics today 
that each American republic must recognize 
its direct, continuing and even selfish inter- 
est in the solution of the critical problems 
of every other member of the family. We 
must now be dependable partners in a great 
and lasting enterprise—the peaceful inde- 
pendence, the prosperity, and the happiness 
of all our peoples—peoples with great cul- 
tural diversity but with interdependent com- 
mon goals. 

This partnership concept is, I believe, 
shared by our neighbors. It found expression 
last year at two conferences involving all 
members of the Organization of American 
States, and also in regional conferences in 
which interdependence and mutuality were 
the keynotes. 

It was almost historic accident, so far as 
I personally am concerned, that less than 
2 years ago I should have represented the 
Government and people of the United States 
on a mission designed to improve relations, 
and especially cooperative economic rela- 
tions, among some 20 interdependent na- 
tions. I knew upon my return that whether 
mutually helpful cooperation perceptibly im- 
proved would depend upon attitudes yet to 
be formed, actions yet to be taken. Fortu- 
nately, most developments since my trip and 
report have exceeded my fondest hopes, 
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As I said in concluding my 1953 report, 
"Working together, the nations of this hemi- 
sphere can, if history should so decree, stand 
firmly against any enemy in war, and pros- 
per mightily together in times of peace.” 


— 


[From the New York Times of March 2, 1955] 
STAKES IN LATIN AMERICA 

The Inter-American Investment Confer- 
ence now being held in New Orleans has 
importance far beyond the business deals it 
stimulates. It will help assuage the feelings 
of Latin Americans from the Rio Grande to 
Patagonia who think their self-appointed 
good neighbor is neglecting them for nations 
both more favored and more remote. The 
conference also marks a refreshing departure 
from the usual conference procedure. In- 
stead of generating high-sounding official 
programs and pronouncements which, fet- 
tered with redtape, bog down in budgets and 
appropriations, this conference aims at spe- 
cific agreements between practical business- 
men free to act without political by-your- 
leaves and consequent delays. 

Political instability, of course, has been 
one of the main deterrents to United States 
investment in Latin American countries. 
But much can be—and is being done al- 
ready—by enlightened United States con- 
cerns to insulate their Investments from 
the shocks of such disturbances, Most ef- 
fective is a policy aimed not to compete 
with local interests in a preempted static 
market but to expand the existing market 
by creating new demands—and, through in- 
creased native employment; creating the 
wherewithal to satisfy those needs. 

Such a program may neglect the quick 
gain, but it makes for a continuing, even 
though smaller, rate of profit and one that 
is guaranteed by local gratitude for local 
benefits received. Furthermore, a demon- 
stration of the fruitful North American 
formula for economic progress—high pro- 
ductivity through more efficient methods, 
lower unit costs and higher wages—stimu- 
lates native interests to follow suit, thus 
widening the circle of local prosperity and 
trade with us. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 2, 1955] 


INVESTING IN LATIN AMETICA 


When 400 businessmen with capital to in- 
vest meet 400 others with projects needing 
financial sponsorship, something construc- 
tive is bound to happen. Such is the theory 
behind a 4-day meeting now taking place 
in New Orleans. In that trade-wise city 
businessmen from the United States are 
joining some of their opposite numbers from 
Latin America in an attempt to bring de- 
mand and supply together. Both groups 
have given evidence of being aware of the 
large political and social significance of the 
gap that exists between Latin America’s need 
for fresh capital and the volume of it that 
she has been able to muster or attract. 
Their present task is to start trying to close 
that gap by concentrated bargaining on 
specific projects. 

The United States Government is giving 
the conferees strong support. Their efforts 
conform to the Eisenhower administration's 
policy of encouraging private capital to carry 
as much as possible of the international work 
of country-by-country development. In a 
special message to the conferees, President 
Eisenhower has stressed this Nation's inten- 
tion to maintain a program of direct and in- 
direct governmental help, while emphasizing 
that one of its greatest aims is to create an 
atmosphere conducive to self-help and pri- 
vate development. 

The countries seeking capital will gain by 
making their own contributions to an at- 
mosphere friendly to private investment. 
Private capital will voluntarily leave the 
United States in increased volume when 
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foreign opportunities seem relatively more 
profitable than domestic opportunities. Do- 
mestic projects enjoy many advantages in 
attracting capital. Capital invested at home 
does not face the risks of expropriation, of 
tax discrimination, of being frozen into Uli- 
quidity by government flat or of inade- 
quate legal protection that capital invested 
abroad has often confronted. Foreign proj- 
ects have to offer advantages correspondingly 
t. 

ase the most beneficial results of the 
New Orleans conference may well be a dem- 
onstration to our own businessmen that dis- 
couragements to private capital have been 
eliminated in more cases than is generally 
understood and a demonstration to Latin- 
American businessmen that more work needs 
to be done to abate the discouragements 
that remain. 


Statement of AMVETS’ National Com- 
mander Rufus H. Wilson, Regarding 
Hoover Commission’s Recommenda- 
tions Concerning Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s Medical Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interesting letter from the pen 
of Rufus H. Wilson, national commander 
of the AMVETS, appeared in the March 
10, 1955, issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D. C., concerning 
the so-called Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations on Veterans’ Administra- 
tions medical activities. 

National Commander Wilson speaking 
as he does, for the veterans of World 
War II. reveals some interesting discrep- 
ancies in the findings of the Hoover 
Commission. 

The letter follows: 

Retort TO Hoover REPORT 

Neither the cartoon nor the editorial in the 
Star of March 2 relating to the “hot off the 
press“ Hoover Commission recommendations 
concerning Veterans’ Administration medi- 
cal activities add to your historic policy of 
fair play and commonsense, 

Never in history has so important a com- 
mission sald so much with so few facts to 
back it up. and all in the name of economy. 
Of course, I realize it isn't important that I, 
as the national commander of one veterans’ 
organization, feel this way. But I suggest 
that it is important that my view is shared 
by some pretty fairminded people, including 
the executive and legislative personnel in 
Government whose objections will come to 
light in the yery near future. 

The Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on VA medicine are, in our opinion, 
doomed to fallure—a deserving fate. They 
are doomed because they fail to tell the whole 
truth. When you consider the following, we 
hope you will agree: 

1, The Hoover Commission distorts the 
truth when it implies that disability com- 
pensation is a $2 billion part of the cost of 
Federal medical care. Disability compen- 
sation is paid as a result of impaired earning 
power caused by disability incurred in mili- 
tary service. Thousands of recipients of dis- 
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ability compensation have never even seen a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, let alone 
having been a patient in one. 

2. The Hoover Commission falsely alleges 
that there is gross abuse of the VA medical 
system. The House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Veterans’ Administration it- 
self have definite proof as a result of exhaus- 
tive surveys and studies that present regula- 
tions have almost eliminated abuse. 

3. The Hoover Commission implies half 

truths when it talks about 20 million vet- 
erans who are entitled to hospitalization in 
VA hospitals. It conveniently glosses over 
the fact that only 109,000 VA beds were avall- 
able last year. And it doesn’t explain how 
all of those 20 million veterans who they say 
were so grossly abusing this program could 
have possibly squeezed into those 109,000 
beds. 
4. The Hoover Commission either deliber- 
ately, or with ignorance, Indicates that only 
nonmedical VA personnel determine how 
much compensation or pension a veteran is 
entitied to. The basic truth known to every 
one interested in veterans’ affairs is that 
doctors are an integral part of every Vet- 
erans’ Administration disability determina- 
tion. 

5. The Hoover Commission blandly recom- 
mends investigation of every non-service- 
connected hospitalization case to see if the 
veteran applying for such hospitalization 
can afford to pay for it. It purposely, or 
with Ignorance, overlooks a 2-year old policy 
of the Veterans’ Administration that has al- 
most entirely done the very thing it recom- 
mends. And this policy, incidentally, was 
recommended by AMVETS over 3 years ago. 

6. The Hoover Commission inhumanely ig- 
nores the fact that of the 65,000 non-service- 
connected cases in VA hospitals, 40,000 are 
neuropsychiatric cases, 13,000 are TB cases, 
and the vast majority of others are chronic 
cases such as cancer, heart trouble, sugar 
diabetes, etc, And the Hoover Commission 
had this information right before it when it 
wrote its report. 

7. The Hoover Commission extensively re- 
fers to isolated quotes from a General Ac- 
counting Office report of 1952 which is detri- 
mental to the VA medical program. It then 
deliberately falls to quote likewise from a 
more recent report of the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee which showed the GAO 
report to be fallacious in almost every extent. 

8. The Hoover Commission says that na- 
tional veterans’ organizations are opposed to 
goldbricking. It fails to say that extensive 
surveys by those same organizations con- 
clusively proved that goldbricking is almost 
nonexistent in VA hospitals. 

9. The Hoover Commission recommends 
periodic review of veterans’ disability com- 
pensation claims, leaving the erroneous im- 
pression that such reviews are not now made. 

10. The Hoover Commission recommends 
the closing of some Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, It also recommends no new con- 
struction. It fails to even humanely indi- 
cate where this Nation should place the vet- 
eran patients, service connected and non- 
service connected alike, presently in those 
hospitals. 

Rourvs H. WILSON, 
National Commander, AMVETS. 

(Enrror's Nore: — The Star has confidence 
in the findings of two Hoover Commissions 
and their task forces regarding needed re- 
forms in the veterans' health and hospitall- 
gation programs. Its editorial and cartoon 
were based largely on those findings. After 
further inquiry as to points raised in Mr. 
Wilson's letter, the Star stands on its edito- 
rial position that the Hoover Commission has 
revealed “much that needs correction” in 
— field of Federal health and medical serv- 

ces.) 
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A Highly Successful Kansas Farm Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an article published 
in the Sunday, March 13, Kansas City 
Star. 

The Kansas delegation had the priv- 
ilege the fore part of this week of enter- 
taining their 10 master farmers selected 
by the Kansas Farm Bureau. I wish to 
call attention to the accomplishments of 
Roy Neher, Oswego, Kans., and his fam- 
ily. They typify the high standard of 
farm families with which Kansas is 
blessed. This story from the Star 
briefly outlines some of the accomplish- 
ments of this highly successful family: 


Jorns Sons AS WINNER—Osweco, Kans. Man 
Takes SHARE OF HONOR AS FARM EXPERT— 
As RESULT, Roy NEHER, WHo Has BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL LEADER Or YOUNG PEOPLE, Gers 
TRIP TO CAPITAL 


Osweco, Kans., March 12.—Because he had 
helped his four sons and many neighbor boys 
win outstanding recognition for themselves, 
Roy Neher of Oswego is enjoying a prize— 
a trip to Washington. 

It began 13 years ago when Mr. Neher's 
oldest son, Dean, brought home a pure bred 
Guernsey heifer as a 4-H project. Soon Roy 
Neher had stocked his farm with pure bred 
Guernsey cattle, and had become an active 
4-H club leader. His wife was a coleader 
and the four sons active members, 

ALL TO M'PHERSON 

Mr. and Mrs. Neher had become ac- 
quainted as students at McPherson college, 
so the sons attended there. Dean graduated, 
spent 1 year in Europe as an agricultural 
adviser, and now is working toward a Ph. D. 
degree in physics at the University of Chi- 
cago on a Danforth Foundation fellowship. 

Gerald, the Neher’s second son, graduated 
from McPherson, did advanced work in ag- 
riculture at Cornell, and in Bible at the 
seminary of the Church of the Brethren in 
Chicago. He is now serving as a missionary 
in Nigeria, Africa. Both Dean and Gerald 
are licensed ministers. 

THIRD SON IN TURKEY 


Lyle completed 2 years at McPherson, and 
is now spending a year as an agricultural ad- 
viser in Turkey. He has won local honors 
as a cattle judge and is recognized as an 
authority on Guernsey cattle. 

Doyle will graduate from the Oswego high 
school this spring and will enter McPher- 
son next fall. He, too, is an expert cattle 
judge. : 

While his sons were getting advanced 
training and winning honors 8 
Mr. Neher was getting more training and 
winning honors for himself, such as Labette 
County dairyman of the year; president of 
the Kansas Guernsey Breeders Association, 
1953 and 1954; member of the Labette Coun- 
ty extension board; and owner of the cow 
ranking first in dairy production in Kansas. 

THREE PHASES OF HONOR 

Mr. Neher's trip was won on three units 
of work; family life, community activities, 
and farm management. His community 
work included 4-H club leadership, member 
of the Oswego school board, and an elder in 
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the Church of the Brethren at McCune, 
Kans. 

His farm accomplishments were soil im- 
Provement, livestock improvement in qual- 
ity and production, improvement in poultry, 
improved buildings and work in artificial 
insemination of dairy cattle. 

During his trip to Washington, Neher will 
visit with his Congressmen and hopes to visit 
with President Eisenhower. 


Those U. N. Awards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
question was raised in this body earlier 
this week as to what funds were used by 
the United Nations to pay indemnities, 
amounting to approximately $180,000, to 
a group of former American employees 
of the U. N. who were fired after they 
invoked the fifth amendment on ques- 
tions concerning their loyalty to the 
United States, 

I have made a rather extensive inves- 
tigation of this matter, Mr. Speaker, not 
only to determine how and why these 
awards were made, but also to determine 
how they were paid and whether the 
indemnities would be regarded by the 
Internal Revenue Service as damages, in 
which case they would be tax free, or as 
income, in which case they would be 
taxable. Finally, I made inquiries to 
determine whether, if the indemnities 
were regarded as income, the United Na- 
tions would then pay the State and Fed- 
eral taxes due on them. As members of 
this body know, United States employees 
of the U. N. are reimbursed for all in- 
come taxes they pay to the United States 
Government, and to the New York State 
government, so that, for all practical 
purposes, their salaries are tax free. In 
lieu of taxes to our own Government, 
however, they contribute to the U. N. 
Staff Assessment Fund, and it was from 
this fund that these awards were paid. 
Since the awards range from $6,000 to 
$40,000, the State and Federal taxes on 
them would be substantial. My inquiries 
have established, in brief, that first, the 
Internal Revenue Service has held that 
the awards are income, and therefore 
taxable; and secondly, that the United 
Nations will not pay the taxes thereon. 

T should like to add this further word, 
Mr. Speaker. In my judgment, the dis- 
position of these loyalty cases consti- 
tutes a shabby blot on the U.N. escutch- 
eon. In firing, and then rewarding these 
individuals, the U. N. pursued completely 
contradictory courses. It could not have 
been right on both counts. Either these 
people were loyal, in which case a great 
injustice has been done to them; or they 
were disloyal, in which case they should 
never have received these handsome 
indemnities. 

The size of the awards is, of course, 
unimportant. The principles involved 
go to the very foundations of our con- 
cepts of equity and justice. 
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I am certain the Members of this body 
will be interested in the exchange of 
correspondence I have had on this mat- 
ter with our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and 
with Commissioner T. Coleman Andrews, 
of the Internal Revenue Service. It is 
appended herewith: 

DECEMBER 6, 1954. 
Hon. Henry CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Casor: I note in the press that our 
Government has agreed to pay the awards 
made by the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal to 11 United States citizens who 
were former employees, and that the awards 
will be paid from the staff assessment fund. 
This letter is to request further data with 
respect to this matter; namely, (1) & copy 
of the statement made by Senator FULBRIGHT 
agreeing to the awards; (2) a copy of the 
resolution jointly sponsored by the United 
States and Argentina with respect to the 
creation of a board of judicial review, with, 
presumably, appellate jurisdiction over the 
Administrative Tribunal; (3) a report on 
the status of the resolution and the steps 
through which it will have to pass before 
such a board is actually established; (4) 
data about the staff assessment fund—what 
it is; who contributes to it; how contribu- 
tions are made; is it voluntary or compul- 
sory; and what the fund is used for. The 
press reports that the fund is a United 
Nations tax levied on all employees’ salaries 
in lieu of the national income taxes, and 
that the special indemnity fund is to be 
carved out of this, and maintained at a 
level of $250,000. Have the U. N. employees 
agreed to this, and if so, what contingencies 
other than the dismissal of the 11 Ameri- 
cans have persuaded them to the creation 
and maintenance of such a fund? Finally, 
I should be grateful for a clarification of 
the tax status of U. N. employees, vis-a-vis 
their respective countries. It was my under- 
standing that their income taxes were re- 
mitted to them by the U. N., but the press 
reference to U. N. taxes in lieu of national 
income taxes raises some question in my 
mind about the status of these employees. 

This is rather a large order, but I know 
you agree that the matter is rather far- 
reaching in its Implications, and I am there- 
fore anxious to secure as much data as 
possible with respect to it. 

With kindest personal regards to your 
good self, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD C. OSTERTAG, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


New Yorn, N. Y., December 22, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
United States House of Representatives. 

Dear HAROLD: This is in further reply to 
your letter of December 6 concerning the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal 
awards question which was before the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

Final action on the matter was completed 
by the General Assembly at its closing 
plenary session on December 17, and I am 
now in a position to give you a full report 
on it. 

The resolution passed by the Assembly on 
this matter on December 17 (copy enclosed) 
represents the culmination of vigorous 
efforts made in compliance with House Con- 
current Resolution 262, which (a) called 
upon the United States delegation to “take 
all possible steps to prevent the General 
Assembly of the United Nations from au- 
thorizing or approving the payment“ of 
awards made 2 years ago to 11 Americans, 
and (b) provided that the United States 
“should not be compelled to contribute any 
of its funds” in payment of these awards 
and “that no part of the funds heretofore 
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appropriated, or hereafter appropriated by 
the Congress for the United Nations shall 
be used for the payment of such awards.” 

The record is clear that all possible steps 
were taken within existing legal procedures 
to prevent the payment of these awards. 
These steps commenced, of course, long be- 
Tore the passage of the House concurrent 
resolution. The United States delegation 
fought against the payment of the awards 
throughout the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The State Department's 
Legal Adviser fought before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to establish the legal 
right of the Assembly to refuse to pay the 
awards. Finally, after the International 
Court denied that right in its opinion of 
July 13, 1954, so that payment became in- 
evitable, the United States delegation to the 
ninth session of the Assembly continued 
to maintain the position that the awards 
were unjust and indeed outrageous and that 
the opinion of the International Court of 
Justice, though it should be respected, was 
erroneous. 

Thus, all possible means of opposition to 
the awards—except outright defiance of the 
opinion of the International Court—were 
used in a fight carried on over 2 years. Out- 
right defiance of the opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court would clearly have left the 
United States standing almost alone on the 
issue and would have resulted in the pay- 
ment of the awards from appropriated funds 
contrary to the intent of the House concur- 
rent resolution. 

With reference to that intent, the major- 
ity leader of the Senate speaking on August 
20, 1954, said that the resolution “does not 
go to the point that United Nations funds 
from other sources should not be used for 
such payment of damages, but that funds 
appropriated by the American Congress, from 
the American taxpayers, should not be used 
in this particular type of situation.” 

Accordingly, the United States delegation, 
having exhausted all efforts to defeat pay- 
ment of the awards completely, made cer- 
tain that the awards would not be financed 
frobm funds heretofore or hereafter appro- 
prlated by the Congress. It saw to it that 
a special fund was set up financed from staff 
assessment—the internal United Nations tax 
on its employees—from which past and fu- 
ture awards would be paid. The creation of 
this fund was bitterly attacked by the Soviet 
bloc, which alone opposed it in the plenary 
session. 

The United States delegation then went 
further—beyond the directive of the House 
resolution—to assure that in the future the 
administrative tribunal would not have the 
last word in making awards such as those 
made to the 11 Americans. It carried on a 
long and difficult, but finally successful, 
fight to establish the principle that awards 
of the tribunal should be subject to judicial 
review. Though this principle was defeated 
in committee, it finally won acceptance in 
the plenary, and action to establish the re- 
view procedure will be taken by the next 
session of the Assembly after thorough study 
is given to the matter by a special commit- 
tee. Of course, the United States will be 
represented on this committee. 

The General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 17 as a whole—including the estab- 
lishment of the special fund and the provi- 
sions for judicial review—represents a real 
victory for the United States and a defeat 
for the Soviet bloc. The resolution as a 
whole was approved 52 to 5, with only the 
Soviet bloc opposed. 

An important element in this victory was 
the fact that the United States was able to 
make clear its opposition to the opinion 
of the International Court of Justice and 
at the same time avoid the necessity of in- 
sisting that the Assembly disregard it. As 
you know, one of our strongest weapons in 
exploiting Soviet propaganda and motives is, 
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from time to time, to challenge them to sub- 
mit specific issues to the International Court 
for decision. Their inability to accept such 
a chalienge constantly exposes to the world 
the true nature of their charges and actions. 
Had we not been able to secure the adop- 
tion of the resolution of December 17 and 
had we found it necessary to insist that the 
Assembly refuse to comply with the opinion 
of the Court, we would have lost this very 
important weapon against the Soviets. 

Now, let me reply to your requests for 
specific data: 

(1) I am enclosing copies of three state- 
ments made by Senator FULBRIGHT on this 
matter. The first was made in committee on 
December 3, when the original United States- 
Argentine resolution was introduced. The 
second was made in committee on December 
9 after the committee voted to accept an 
amendment to the United States cosponsored 
resolution which struck out the acceptance 
of the principle of judicial review. The third 
was made in the plenary on December 17 in 
support of the United States cosponsored 
amendment to restore the judicial review 
principle. This amendment carried and is 
embodied in the final resolution. 

Also enclosed is a copy of the statement 
made by Senator Surr on December 9 in 
support of the United States cosponsored 
resolution. 

(2) I am enclosing copies of the original 
United States-Argentine proposal (A/C5/L. 
317). the resolution adopted by the com- 
mittee on December 16, and the resolution 
voted by the plenary on December 17, 

(3) I have already covered the question of 
the status of the resolution. The steps 
provided for the creation of the judicial re- 
view machinery are spelled out in the resolu- 
tion of December 17. 

(4) The provisions for the creation of a 
new special indemnity fund from staff 
assessment are contained in part 
“O” of the enclosed resolution of Decem- 
ber 17. 


The staff assessment fund is derived from 
an internal income tax levied by the United 
Nations on its employees. Payment of the 
assessment is compulsory. The plan was 
adopted some years ago by the Assembly for 
two reasons. The first was to avoid the in- 
equality of take-home pay of Secretariat 
employees which would result if they were 
subject to varying systems of national in- 
come taxation. To meet this situation, it 
Was recommonded to governments that they 
exempt their citizens employed by the United 
Nations from national taxation; and, in an- 
ticipation that this would be done, it was 
provided that there be substituted an in- 
ternal income tax applying equally to all 
Secretariat employees. The second reason 
for the establishment of a staff assessment 
plan was the recognition that it was unde- 
sirable for United Nations employees to be 
a tax-free group of individuals, a situation 
which would result if they were exempted 
from national taxation. 

The proceeds of staff assessment have been 
treated as miscellaneous income of the Or- 
ganization and are at the disposal of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to meet expenses of the Or- 
ganization. Thus, the consent of the staff 
is not required. The Secretary General has 
proposed for study by member govern- 
ments a plan whereby staff assessment pro- 
ceeds would be placed in a special fund from 
which credits would be given only to those 
governments which have exempted their 
citizens from national taxation, 


Of the governments whose nationals are 
employed by the United Nations within the 
. boundaries of their home countries, the 
United States is the only one which has 
failed to provide exemption from national 
taxation. To avoid a situation in which 
Americans employed by the United Nations 
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would be subject to double taxation—staf 
assessment plus United States income tax— 
the United Nations has each year reimbursed 
to these Americans the income tax paid by 
them to the United States. Other mem- 
ber governments have, of course, been most 
unhappy about this situation because it has 
resulted in their contributing to the pay- 
ment of United States income taxes. It is 
for this reason that the Secretary General 
has made the proposal mentioned above 
concerning the handling of staff assessment 
proceeds in the future. 

I hope I have covered all the various ques- 
tions you had in mind. If not, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me for further infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr., 
United States Representative 
to the United Nations. 


Untren States TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1955, 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Osterrac: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 5, 1955, in which you 
request information concerning the treat- 
ment, for Federal income tax purposes, of 
amounts approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly for payment to a group of 
11 Americans whose employment with the 
United Nations was terminated after they 
refused to answer questions concerning their 
loyalty. 

Information avallable to us indicates that 
in each case a claim was presented for salary, 
remedial relief, and reimbursement of legal 
costs. In making the awards consideration 
was given to the extent to which each appli- 
cant had expectation of continued employ- 
ment by taking into account the terms and 
nature of the contract of employment and 
evaluating the applicant's chances of earn- 
ing a livelihood after separation from the 
United Nations. : 

Section 61 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 provides a general definition of 
gross income which states that except as 
otherwise provided in the Internal Revenue 
Code, gross income means all income from 
whatever source derived, including, but not 
limited to, compensation for services, fees, 
commissions, and similar items. Section 
22 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
was to the same effect. 

It is our opinion that the awards are com- 
pensatory in nature and that the amount 
thereof, in each case, is includible in the 
gross income of the recipient for the year in 
which such amount was received. 

The legal fees expended by each of the 
Individuals concerned are deductible in the 
year in which such fees are paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 212 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and section 
15 (a) (2) ot the Internal Revenue Code of 

Very truly yours, 
T. COLEMAN ANDREws, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


New Tonk. N. Y., February 14, 1955. 
Hon. Hanorp C. Osrerrac, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran HAROLD: Thank you for your letter of 
February 9 and the enclosure. 

I have looked into the question which you 
raise and can assure you that the United 
Nations will not pay the Federal income tax 
on the awards. 

With best wishes and kind personal 
regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY Casor Lopar, Jr., 
United States Representative 
to the United Nations. 


March 16 
Pan Americanism and Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I should like to include the follow- 
ing address by Arthur E. Tarantino, 
Esq., at American Legion Club, Seat 
Pleasant, Md., February 21, 1955: 

PAN AMERICANISM AND THE PART PLAYED BY 
THE MERCHANT MARINE IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF IT 

(Address by Arthur E. Tarantino, counsel in 
the Office of General Counsel, U. S. Mari- 
time Administration, Washington, D. C.) 
When the invitation to talk before you 

was extended to me by Mrs. Plumley, I ac- 
cepted it gratefully, because I could see no 
better way to thank the American Legion for 
the public support it has given to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine than to come here 
before you and acknowledge it publicly. 

No other group of citizens who have been 
so closely tied by experience to the national 
defense demands of the Nation has ever 
appreciated and acknowledged the depend- 
ence of the Armed Forces of the United 
States upon the American merchant marine 
as has the Amercan Legion. To my mind 
and recollection, the American Legion has 
been most vocal and articulate in bringing 
before the American public the complete 
dependence of our armed services upon the 
merchant marine. After all, who is more 
qualified to express an opinion in this re- 
gard than the men of the American Legion; 
we fought two major wars on foreign soil 
and you know how our men and supplies 
got there. 

The topic selected for my talk this eve- 
ning is pan Americanism and the part played 
by the merchant marine in the development 
of it. This might well have been changed to 
the American merchant marine and the part 
played by pan Americanism in the develop- 
ment of it, since more than 90 percent of the 
forelgn commerce of the Americas is carried 
by sea, 

With every step in the advancement of pan 
Americanism there has been corresponding 
progress in the solution of the problems con- 
cerning marine transportation between the 
countries involved. 

The first efforts toward setting up an un- 
derstanding among the American Republics 
were made by Simon Bolivar. The first con- 
Terence of independent American countries 
was held in 1826. Originally, the most im- 
portant concern of the countries taking part 
was to find some kind of common defense in 
case of war. The first practical application 
of the theory of western hemispherical in- 
tegrity of international consequence was ls- 
sued by President Monroe when he uttered 
the theory of the Monroe Doctrine and pro- 
claimed that the American Continents were 
“henceforth not to be considered as subject 
for future colonization by European powers.” 

After the 1864 conference, members de- 
voted most of their efforts to simplifying the 
rules of international law. However, it 
wasn't until 1889 that real progress com- 
menced to be made. At that time, the first 
conference to include all the independent 
nations of the Western Hemisphere was held 
in Washington, D. O. 

One of the chief accomplishments of the 
1889 conference was the creation of the Pan 
American Union. From that time on, most 
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of the discussions were about trade and com- 
merce. 

The Pan American Union is the perma- 
nent body of the International Conferences 
of the American States. As such, it pre- 
pares the program and regulations of con- 
ferences, helps to get treaties and other 
agreements ratified, and carries out resolu- 
tions passed by the conferences. 

The Pan American Conferences have done 
a great deal toward promoting understand- 
ing and cooperation among the American 
Republics. For quite some time, the South 
American countries had looked upon Uncle 
Sam with suspicion. They felt that the 
“giant from the north” wanted only to win 
profits and economic advantages from the 
countries of the south. 

However, in 1933, with the announcement 
of the good-neighbor policy, this attitude 
was changed considerably and events subse- 
quent to that showed that the United States 
really believed in the good-neighbor policy. 

The first Inter-American Maritime Con- 
ference was held in the Pan American Union, 
in the city of Washington, in 1940 for the 
purpose of bringing about a better under- 
standing on the part_of all the delegates con- 
cerning the nature and scope of the mari- 
time and related problems of the Western 
Hemisphere, and the factual considerations 
underlying such problems. That conference 
was not only successful in bringing about 
such an understanding but it also succeeded 
in promulgating practical proposals for con- 
tinued cooperative study of the existing and 
future problems of the maritime industry. 

Recommendations coming out of the In- 
ter-American Conferences not only advanced 
the interest of international relations but 
also promoted the cause of maritime trans- 
portation. 

For example, with respect to tourist travy- 
el—it was the manifest feeling on the part 
of many of the delegates that, in the interest 
of international relations, everything prac- 
ticable should be done by the various Gov- 
ernments to bring about a more widespread 
acquaintance of the peoples of the various 
nations with each other, especially by pro- 
moting tourist travel. How better can tourist 
travel be promoted than by encouraging the 
construction and operation of more pas- 
senger vessels in such quantities and at such 
cost as would make ocean travel available to 
all citizens? 

With respect to ocean freight rates—pro- 
posals submitted by the delegates, in the 
main, had as their objective the bringing 
about a reduction of rates on particular 
routes or in particular areas, the fixation of 
rates on prescribed bases, or the regulation 
of rates by national or international gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Although it is recognized that any com- 
mission on maritime services of an inter- 
national character could possess no direct 
authority over rates and fares, how better 
could the United States accept the proposals 
than to give impetus to the maritime con- 
ference systems as approved by the Shipping 
Act of 1916, as amended? This act did not 
bar maritime conferences; it affirmatively 
established their legality and gave to the 
then Shipping Board the power to exempt 
euch conferences from the antitrust laws of 
the United States. Steamship agreements 
and conferences are not confined to the lines 
engaging in the foreign trade of the United 
States. They are as universally used in the 
foreign trade of other countries as in our 
own. 

Maritime conferences were conceived not 
for the purpose of enabling a group of lines 
to dominate a trade but in order that steam- 
ship lines might not destroy each other. 

Conferences are not solely for the benefit 
of the shipowner., To the merchant the con- 
ference means stability of rates and assur- 
ance of regular, frequent, and dependable 
service; it also means equality of treatment 
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for all shippers, large and small, to a degree 
which could not be accomplished by legis- 
lation. 

Conferences undeniably act as a brake 
upon rates. However, it must be borne in 
mind that this brake acts not only to pre- 
vent the decline of rates to ruinous levels 
during times of shipping depressions but 
also checks the rise of freight rates during 
emergency periods. A review of the freight 
rates shows that nonconference carriers who 
previous to the war were cutting the rates 
of conference lines charged rates much 
higher than the conference shipowners at 
the first available opportunity. Further, 
charter rates which were not subject to con- 
ference control were advance proportionately 
many times greater than the conference 
rates. 

Experience since World War II. imme- 
diately before the Korean War, and imme- 
diately after the Korean War, had indicated 
that it is the nonconference carrier who is 
the cause for high and low fluctuations in 
ocean-freight rates. 

The principle of the conference system as 
it exists in the United States foreign trade, 
briefly, is that through conferences ship- 
owners of many nationalities are permitted 
to take common or join action in order to 
prevent destructive competition which would 
destroy their services and stability of rates 
which are so essential to the orderly conduct 
of trade. This principle is not applicable to 
nonconference members and as a result they 
are exposed to destructive competition which 
cannot be prevented. The Federal Maritime 
Board, as successor to the United States 
Shipping Board, supervises the activities of 
the conferences to see that the powers which 
they are permitted to use are not abused, 
and as a result the pubiic interest is 
protected. 

Ocean shipping is an integral part of for-. 
eign relations, since it is essential to the 
international exchange of goods. The desir- 
ability of maintaining adequate ocean trans- 
portation facilities for the implementation 
of the cultural, economic, and political con- 
tacts between the American Republics is axl- 
omatic. 

The impact of the use of the mercantile 
marine as a means of carrying American 
prestige abroad was brought home to the 
United States in 1936 when President Roose- 
velt, in the midst of his good-neighbor pol- 
icy, attended an inter-American conference 
in Buenos Aires and was literally shocked 
to see the poor quality of United States fag- 
ships serving South America’s east coast, and 
on his return to Washington he ordered the 
then Maritime Commission to place at the 
head of its program the establishment of a 
first-class liner service between our Atlantic 
coast and South America’s east coast. The 
President realized the meaning of United 
States prestige as reflected in its ocean ship- 
ping. We were trying to impress our Latin- 
American friends, yet we were showing ships 
far behind those of other nations. Our ships 
are our ambassadors and throughout the 
world, not only in South America, we im- 
press, or we fall to impress, as we show our- 
selves. 

The result of President Roosevelt's order 
was the establishment of our good-neighbor 
fleet in 1938, and it was fortunate we started 
that service because the war came and the 
need of the solidifying action of the Ameri- 
cas was tremendous. We should have been 
in a sorry position if we had not had good 
friends south of the border. Europe was cut 
off as a travel center, so our South American 
ships carried thousands of travelers to Latin 
America. 

Residents of the United States travel ex- 
tensively, and through travel gain much 
from the contacts they make with the people 
of other nations. Travel, like trade, is based 
upon mutual gain, whether the gain is ma- 
terial or cultural In essence. Travel brings 
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people together, permitting the interchange 
of ideas, and helps promote understanding 
between diferent cultures. It enables the 
residents of one nation to appreciate much 
more fully and to understand more com- 
pletely the psychological factors that tend 
to differentiate the ideas and the customs 
of other people as compared with their own. 

The main artery to the pan-American 
trade and travel lies in the Republic of 
Panama, to whom we ate indebted for that 
strip of land 10 miles wide in which we have 
built the Panama Canal. 

Panama is the youngest republic in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is the Isthmus of 
Panama which joins the Americas. Panama 
has been a thoroughfare for many hundreds 
of years. It is not only the crossroad of ocean 
traffic, but is a center of air travel as well. 
Although it Is about the size of the State 
of Maine, it contains the greatest canal ever 
built by man. 

The Panama Canal is the great factor in 
the economic life of Panama. It brings sub- 
stantial revenue to the republic through pur- 
chases made by people connected with the 
canal, and it draws tourists from all parts of 
the world. It saves every ship going from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific at least the 7,873 
extra miles which it would have to sail if it 
went from ocean to ocean by the usual route 
around the Strait of Magellan. 

Some interesting statements concerning 
the Panama Canal are as follows: 

1. The canal runs from a northwesterly to 
a southeasterly direction. Ships leave the 
canal and enter the Pacific at a point about 
20 miles east of where they enter on the 
Atlantic side, 

2. Two hundred and forty million cuble 
yards of earth were excavated to build the 
canal. A wall 5 feet thick and 10 feet high 
could be built around the world with all this 
dirt. 


3. More than 5 million cubic yards of mud 
is dredged from the canal each year to keep 
the channels clear. 

4. A hyacinth patrol is maintained every 
year which pulls out and destroys over 25 
million water hyacinths yearly to keep the 
channels open. 

5. The width of the locks is the determin- 
ing factor in deciding the breadth of certain 
vessels which when constructed will have oC- 
casion to be used in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

The Panama Canal is the cord which ties 
Pan Americanism together, north, south, 
east, and west. It is the instrument which 
has made it possible for our mercantile 
houses to contribute substantially and per- 
manently, to the economy of the South 
American countries, The resultant growth 
of South American industry has increased 
the demands for American products—a‘l 
available for delivery by our mercantile ma- 
rine. In this matter the United States faces 
the competition of Europe. However, to the 
extent that our shipping handles the car- 
goes and other commercial traffic, this Nation 
stands to strengthen its Pan American ties. 
Our national defense as well as our commer- 
cial well-being depends upon our success 
in this. 

As confirmation of this, the last Economic 
Conference held by the 21 member nations 
of the Pan American Union near Rio de 
Janeiro, November 22—-December 2, 1954, after 
realizing that the Americas have not fully 
utilized the great potential of maritime 
transportation available to it, demonstrated 
its great interest in, and appreciation of, 
the importance of maritime transportation 
to their economies by urging the American 
Republics, as a matter of inter-American 
policy, to cooperate in the improvement, de- 
velopment, and most efficient operation of 
their transportation facilities, 

In addition, the conference uttered a dec- 
laration of maritime policy to the effect 
“that it is the policy of the American Repub- 
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lics that their national merchant marines, 
com of vessels flying their flags, trans- 
port a substantlal part of their foreign trade.” 

The members of the Pan American Union, 
like the American Legion, were fully aware 
of their dependence on the merchant marine 
in time of emergency and in testimonial 
thereof has asked that a study by the mem- 
ber nations be undertaken to determine the 
greatest possible coordination of the trans- 
portation facilities of the Americas in time 
of war. 

Thank you for your interest, and good 
night, 


Perilous Tax Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 1 6, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article entitled “Perilous Tax Plan,” 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on Monday, March 14, 1955: 

PERILOUS Tax PLAN 

If the Senate approves this week the Dem- 
ocratic compromise tax cut plan it will be 
making a moral decision that is a good deal 
more important than the revenue involved, 


It will be saying in effect there need be no 


limit whatever on capricious politics-playing. 
It will be saying broken promises or damage 
to the business economy need never inhibit 
the lawmakers’ bare-faced scramble for votes. 

No observer misses the fact the proposed 
$20 or $10 individual cuts are aimed pri- 
marily at freeing up to 5 million low-income 
persons of all Federal income taxes. The 
compromise version would recoup the Treas- 
ury’s revenue loss by repealing last year's 
slight reduction in corporate and dividend 
taxes and a new corporate depreciation al- 
lowance schedule. 

Consider these points: What becomes of 
the ability-to-pay and broad-base theories 
of taxation if it is fair to excuse several mil- 
lion from paying any taxes whatever? Even 
if the lowest brackets pay no more than $5 
each, is it wise in the long run to create a 
group of voters who are totally Indifferent to 
the mounting cost of Government? 

The 1954 tax overhaul bill was the result 
of years of study. Is it to be immediately 
hacked to pieces by political whimsey and 
vote-grabbing? 

The new depreciation law led many firms 
to plan plant expansions, to borrow money, to 
undertake long-range programs. What of 
the injury done these job-providers when 
Congress reverses itself. The day business 
and investors become too dubious of Con- 
gress’ tax law integrity to expand, on that 
day will unemployment and an economic 
downslide begin to mushroom. The proposal 
for a longer extension of corporate and excise 
rates increases those doubts. 

The dividend reversal completes the pic- 
ture of tax-law venality. Though that 
change, last year, primarily favored thou- 
sands of little stockholders and pensioners, 
it had to go too—else how could the Demo- 
crats recreate the hoary political myth that 
“evil big business” and “bloated stockhold- 
ers” can and should pay the cost of free- 
handed government? 

It is to be hoped there is enough real 
statesmenship in Congress to squelch this 
trend toward unabashed political tinkering 
with the basic tax laws on whose depend- 


ability a health economic system must be 
able to rely. 
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Dixon-Yates: Now You See It, Now You 
Don’t—Misrepresentation of Newspa- 
pers’ Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, for a long 
time now, interested parties behind the 
nefarious Dixon-Yates contract have 
been attempting to purify it in the minds 
of the public. The most recent attempt 
has been a brochure prepared by a high- 
powered New York public relations firm, 
which contains numerous editorials and 
reports from news columnists purport- 
ing to be in defense of the contract. I 
am not able to say just how many of 
these carefully selected editorials defi- 
nitely state the final opinions and views 
of either the newspapers or the news 
writers, but I can point out at least one 
definite misrepresentation of a news- 
paper’s position. To do this, I include 
herewith an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of Saturday, March 12, 
1955. 

If the sponsors of the Dixon-Yates 
contract had desired to be fair in the 
presentation of their case, the brochure 
should have contained a sampling of edi- 
torial opinion not all weighted in favor 
of Dixon-Yates, In taking the Post- 
Dispatch as an example, the public- 
relations experts chose one editorial 
which complimented the mechanics of 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates in a presenta- 
tion on a TV program Meet the Press, 
but which expressed no opinion of the 
Dixon-Yates contract. The public rela- 
tions experts made no mention in their 
elaborate 23-page brochure of the very 
frequent editorials in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch criticizing the many defects in 
the Dixon-Yates contract and expressing 
the opinion of the newspaper on the 
manner of execytion of this contract. 

The editorial from the Post-Dispatch 
follows: 

Now Yov Sez Ir, Now You Don't 

We are in receipt of a 23-page brochure 
from the public relations firm of Hill & 
Knowlton, in New York City, headed “Edi- 
torial Views on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Contract for Electric Power with the 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co. (Dixon- 
Yates).” The brochure contains editorials 
from 29 newspapers, columns by Roscoe 
Drummond and Dorothy Thompson, and a 
news story from Time magazine. 

One of the 29 newspapers represented in 
the brochure is the Post-Dispatch. The 
editorial which Messrs. Hill & Knowlton have 
chosen to represent the Post-Dispatch's 
views is entitled “Meet the Dixon-Yates” 
and was printed last December 6. 

In this editorial we said that Edgar M. 
Dixon and Eugene A. Yates turned in a good 
performance in thelr appearance on the TV 
program Meet the Press. We expressed no 
opinion of the Dixon-Yates contract. 

In some 40 other editorials this newspaper 
has dealt with that contract point by point 
as the controversy has developed. We have 
criticized its execution by Presidential fiat, 
its negotiation in secrecy, its lack of com- 
petitive bidding, its extravagant cost, its 
intrusion of the executive branch of goy- 
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ernment upon the legislative branch, its ill 
effects upon independent agencies (princi- 
pally AEO and TVA), its threat to the entire 
public power program nationally, etc. 
Not a word from any one of these two- 
score editorials was chosen by Dixon-Yate’s 
public relations firm to represent the Poste 
Dispatch's editorial views on the contract, 
Sweet are the uses of public relations. 


The Spirit of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial by 
Harry H. Schlacht entitled “The Spirit 
of St. Patrick,” published in the East Side 
News in New York City on Saturday, 
March 12, 1955: 

THE Sprarr or ST, PATRICK 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Next Thursday, March 17, is St. Patrick's 
Day. 

It will be a great day for the Irish. 

All honor and glory to them, 

For on that day we shall weave the Sham- 
rock into a garland of glory for Emerald Isle. 

It is the land with the heart of a child 
and the smile of a god. 

It is the country of scholars, the abode of 
poetry, and the nursery of liberty. 

It is the cradle of heroes, the home of 
martyrs, and the isle of the immortal saint. 

Scattered o’er the world are the children 
of Erin— 

Who will dwell upon the charms of Kil- 
larney’s lakes and falls, 

Who will speak of the refreshing waters of 
de will Rear the melody of ! 

Who will hear the me he r 
through Tara’s hall, ree 

Who will recall the music of the pipers 
in the hush of twilight, 

Who will feel the warmth of the crackling 
fire on a winter's night. 

St. Patrick wrote the narrative of his life 
on the tablets of human hearts. 

The touch of nature made him akin to all 
the world. 

He preached the gospel of Christianity and 
taught among the hills and dales, 

He made the highways and byways his 
pulpit. 

He would illustrate the principles of the 
Trinity by plucking a shamrock from the 
roadside and using the three leaves on the 
one stem to symbolize his religious concepts, 

For the shamrock is the symbol of unity, 
and marks the union of one God and the 
three divine persons. 

For more than 1,400 years the Irish people 
have held aloft for all the world to see the 
torch of liberty and spiritual freedom lit 
by the Illustrious St. Patrick. 

The Irish are ardent believers in tolerance. 


They typify such virtues as faith, hope, 
and charity. 

They bring everywhere love of and belléf 
In God. 

They are the stalwart champions of the 
democratic way of life. 

They spurn every form of human enslave- 
ment, 

They give strength and vitality to our 
Nation. 

They have made the principles enunciated 
in our Declaration of Independence living 
and vibrant things. 
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Conspicuous are the pages of our country's 
history with their deeds and courage. 

They have fought through the centuries 
on a thousand blood-bought battlefields and 
have crimsoned the seven seas. 

The Bible says: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

Let us with pride and joy call the roll of 
honor, 

The Irish fought gallantly under Gen. 
George Washington in the War for Inde- 
pendence. 

They fought, too, for the preservation of 
the Union under General Meagher at the 
battle of Fredericksburg. 

They were at the Alamo in Texas and at 
Custer’s last stand at Little Bighorn in 
Montana, 

And our casualty lists have been sprinkled 
with her martyred sons. 

Yes, the fighting Irish have added new 
glory to Old Glory as fighters for freedom 
on the flaming fighting frontiers. 

While we applaud the achievements of the 
Irish in war, in diplomacy, in commerce, in 
the arts and letters,. yet none has been more 
glorious than the accomplishments of the 
Irish women in the gentle virtues of mercy, 
love, and motherhood. 

May God bless them for thelr loveliness, 
their radiant charm, beneath which lies the 
steadfastness of the oak caressed by the 
beauty of a budding flower whose fragrance 
rises to greet the morning sun. 

Who has not been thrilled by the Irish 
lullaby or the stirring tunes of When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling, My Wild Irish Rose, and 
Mother Machree? 

The greatest gift that ever came to the 
Irish people was the lovely spiritual mother, 

There is no figure in all Irish annals which 
exemplifies so majestically, and yet so se- 
renely, her love, her faith, and her patience. 

Generations of her children have gone 
forth from the land of their birth under the 
benediction of her benign gaze. 

For in her eyes was the light of the day 
and the warmth of the sun. 

She was the gold of all smiles and the salt 
of all tears. 

From her the Irish has imbibed the rich- 
ness of soul that has made them equal to the 
tasks of the world. 

May she ever remain enthroned in the 
hearts of her children. 

So long as history shall record the story of 
St. Patrick’s mission; 

So long as the waters of the lovely Shan- 
non shall gently flow to the sea; 

So long as the beautiful lakes of the Kil- 
larney shall reflect upon their bosoms the 
blue vault of the heavens— 

So long will men and women of the Irish 
race love their ancient isle, revere their saint, 
cherish the shamrock, and uphold the prin- 
ciples of national freedom and individual 
lberty. 


Radio Station KSCO, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early morning hours of Tuesday, March 
8, fire completely destroyed the trans- 
mitting equipment of radio station 
KSCO in Santa Cruz, Calif. Every elec- 
trical circuit was rendered useless. 
Control panels, transformers, tubes, in- 
deed, the entire complicated technical 
apparatus was burned to charred junk. 
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Yet, within little more than 48 hours— 
in spite of the remoteness of this station 
from normal replacement supply 
sources—KSCO was back on the air to 
serve the public. 

I believe that this is gratifying proof 
of the individual recovery potential in 
the face of sudden disaster. KSCO hap- 
pens to be a regional key station in the 
CONELRAD setup, which is needed in 
times of war emergency. In spite of al- 
most total destruction, the station man- 
aged to get back on the air with make- 
shift equipment, some of it flown in from 
as far as 3,000 miles away, in just 2 
days. 

Manager C. V. Berlin and his staff 
should be congratulated for proving that 
even grave disaster cannot for long keep 
us down, as long as the will is there to 
overcome it with all we have. 


Local Service Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “North Cen- 
tral's Record,” from Aviation Week 
magazine, issue of March 7, 1955: 

NORTH CENTRAL'S RECORD Boosts FEEDER 

CAUSE 


At a time when Congress Is carefully study- 
ing the case for permanent certification of 
local-service airlines, the 1954 record of 
North Central Airlines under the leadership 
of Hal N. Carr should provide potent ammu- 
nition for champions of this type of air 
transport. 

North Central, with headquarters in Min- 
neapolis, serves a network of prosperous 
manufacturing cities and trading centers in 
Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
and Michigan with a fleet of 18 DC-3’s. 
During 1953 it operated with a loss of 
$114,588 and continued through the first 
third of 1934 with monthly losses ranging 
from $50,000 to $70,000 and drastic warnings 
from Civil Aeronautics Board ringing in its 
ears. Hal N. Carr, formerly executive vice 
president and director, assumed the presi- 
dency on April 15, 1954, and in the remaining 
8 months of 1954 organized a cost-cutting 
and revenue-boosting program that put 
North Central in the black with a $170,653 
operating profit for the year. 

During 1954 North Central increased rev- 
enue passenger total by 30 percent; air mail 
by 12 percent; express by 20 percent; and 
doubled its charter business. During the 
first 2 months of Carr’s regime, cost per plane 
mile dropped from $1.24 to 96 cents. North 
Central flew 283,571 passengers d g 1954 
including a record December total of 22,929 
in a season when only 10 years ago the mid- 
western weather used to discourage all but 
a few hardy alr travelers, 

COMMUTER SERVICE 

North Central's record during 1954 proves 
there is a definite market for local service 
air transport when It is properly exploited. 
A good example is the Chicago-Milwaukee 
run where these 2 large midwestern cities 
lay less than 100 miles apart, linked for years 
by only a scant half-dozen flights dally when 
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they were dependent solely on trunk airline 
service. Now, North Central operates 32 
flights dally between Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. If the 18 passengers who were aboard 
on an early morning flight through a typical 
midwestern snowstorm when we used the 
service recently are typical examples, this is 
where a good chunk of Hal Carr’s new reve- 
nue is deriyed—irom a market in which the 
trunk airlines were never really interested. 

Addition of the Chicago-Detroit route to 
North Central's system should give Carr an- 
other opportunity to exploit commuter-type 
air service between two major midwestern 
cities and their business satellites in the 
southern Michigan-northern Indiana area. 
It will be interesting to watch North Central 
tackle this new problem, 

Congressmen, members of CAB, and others 
Interested in the future prospects of local 
service airlines should study carefully the 
1954 record of North Central Airlines as an 
example of what can be done. 


Overseas Air Cargoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with an editorial, appearing in the March 
14, 1955, issue of the New York Times on 
the operation of the Seaboard & West- 
ern Airlines. Mr. Raymond A Norden, 
the president of this airline, is a con- 
stituent of mine living in Jericho, N. L.: 

Am Porter DECISIONS 


The transportation of overseas cargo by air 
is steadily increasing. The many American- 
flag and foreign-flag airlines that carry both 
passengers and cargo between New York and 
foreign airports welcomed a newcomer at 
Idlewild last week. It was the British- flag. 
all-cargo carrier, Airwork Atlantic, 

This country’s aviation industry hopes 
that the inauguration of this regular service, 
welcome as it is, may serve as a reminder to 
the White House staff that there are a num- 
ber of crucial air-route questions awaiting 
Presidential action. One of the oldest cases 
still undecided is the Trans-Atlantic Cargo 
case which has been under consideration for 
more than 7 years and which has been at 7 
White House since last summer. 

Seaboard and Western Airlines filed its Ach 
plication for certification as an unsubsidized 
all-cargo carrier, It was denied once, and 
then reopened. Finally, with seventy-odd 
full days of hearings and a massive printed 
record of 8,600 pages behind it in this one 
case, the Civil Aeronautics Board last year 
accepted a trial examiner's recommendation 
for the certificate. The Board's recom- 
mendation was sent to the White House, 
where the President has the final word on 
air-route matters involving foreign services. 

The airline meanwhile has been carrying 
on, under temporary authorization, its ir- 
regular but impressive services as an alle 
freight carrier across the Atlantic. But its 
operation must remain inadequate and its 
long-range planning must be held in abey= 
ance so long as its right to fly is limited. 

The long record in the case suffers by 
comparison with the speed with which the 
Airwork proposal was approved by United 
States authorities and was put into dpera< 
tion—all in 9 months, from the date of the 
initial application here to the moment the 
first plane touched the runway at Idlewild. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the rubber tycoons of the Na- 
tion are smacking their lips over a juicy 
melon they anticipate on securing from 
the Government for a song. 

Drew Pearson, nationally known col- 
umnist, has drawn attention to this 
melon-patch raid in a series of Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round articles re- 
leased on March 6 and 16. Under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks, I wish 
to insert Mr. Pearson’s articles in the 
Record for my colleagues’ attention as 
follows: 

The first article on March 6 reads in 
part: 

Wasuincton.—It has been ignored in the 
congressional hoopla over pay raises and tax 
cuts, but the Nation's rubber tycoons are 
quietly waiting for another type of windfall 
from Uncle Sam—all wrapped up and ready 
for delivery in exactly 21 days. 

The prize is 11 synthetic rubber plants, 
bulit by the Government at tremendous ex- 
pense during World War II, but now about 
to be sold to private industry for a song. 

For some time the rubber companies have 
cast a covetous eye on these profitable plants 
owned by the taxpayers. But now they won't 
have to wait much longer—due to a quirk 
of law and the anxiety of the Eisenhower 
administration to “get the Government out 
of business.” 

In exactly 3 weeks—on March 27—the syn- 
thetic plants will be sold at bargain prices 
to a group of private companies unless Con- 
gress intervenes to stop the transaction in 
the next 21 days. Strangest aspect of the 
deal is that a great majority of Senators and 
Representatives, busily occupied with the tax 
and pay-raise battles, are completely un- 
aware of what is going on. 

However, here are the facts: 

The Rubber-Producing Facilities Disposal 
Commission, appointed by President Eisen- 
hower to sell the Government's synthetic- 
rubber plants, sent a letter to Congress on 
January 27 outlining the bill of sale to 
Firestone, Goodyear, United States Rubber 
Co. (subsidiary of General Motors), Good- 
rich, Shell Oil, Phillips Petroleum, and 
others. 

PROFITS FOR UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Under the law, the deal goes through 60 
days later, or on March 27, unless either 
House of Congress adopts a disapproving 
resolution before the deadline. The pro- 
posed sale price for the 11 synthetic plants 
about $260 million—is far out of line with 
either their original cost or their current 
worth. 

These factories made a profit of $73 million 
for Uncle Sam a year ago. And with the 
Communists now in virtual control of Indo- 
china and inching rapidly down toward the 
vital rubber areas of southcast Asia, many 
military men feel this is no time for the 
Government to abandon its rubber factories. 

Incidentally, not one single small-business 
concern is among the preferred purchasers 
selected by the Rubber-Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission to take over these 
Plants, Besides the big rubber companies, 
the list includes Sears, Roebuck; Texas Oil, 
Armstrong Rubber, Anaconda Copper, Endi- 
cott Johnson, and the American subsi 
of Dunlop Tires, Ltd., of Great Britain, 
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Note: Sm Yates, of Ilinois, 
a member of the House Small Business 
Committee, is making last-minute moves to 
stop the sale. 


On March 11 Mr, Pearson wrote as 
follows: 


Wasnhincton.—Some of the facts lurking 
in the background of our synthetic rubber 
situation don't look 5 

Despite this, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion continues determined to turn the rub- 
ber factories, built at enormous expense to 
the taxpayer, over to the big rubber and oil 
companies. In fact, if Congress doesn't act, 
they automatically are sold on March 26. 

Here are some of the disturbing facts 
which Congress ought to take a careful look 
at: 

Low stockpile: All Government press re- 
leases regarding synthetic rubber reserves 
have suddenly stopped. They used to be 
published once a month but none since 
January 20. Reason: The synthetic rubber 
reserve has dropped alarmingly. Though 
we're supposed to keep 60,000 tons on hand, 
today we have only 38,000 tons, which will 
drop to 28,000 by April 26. (The synthetic 
factories are to be sold on March 26, de- 
livered April 26.) 

Little companies squeezed: The rubber 
companies ordered a total of 61,000 tons of 
Government synthetic rubber for March, 
have other orders of 69,000 tons for April. 
Yet the factories will produce only 61,000 
in March and 59,000 in April. On top of this, 
production will drop another 45,000 tons 
yearly after the factories are sold, because 
General Tire & Rubber hasn't made a deal 
with the Government to buy the Baytown, 
Tex., synthetic plant. This certain shortage 
means that little companies won't be able 
to buy after April. 

Only 22 tire companies consume 72 per- 
cent of all synthetic rubber. Of these, the 
Big Four alone consume 60 percent. But 
there are scores of other companies needing 
rubber for other purposes which may not 
be able to buy it after April 26. 

Bonanza for big business: Under the terms 
of the sale, private companies pay Uncle 
Sam $260 million for the rubber factories. 
Meanwhile the factories are making an an- 
nual profit averaging about $64 million. This 
means that if the United States Govern- 
ment kept the plants and ran them for 4 
years, it would make as much profit as the 
purchase price. 

Another way of putting it: The big boys 
who are buying the factories pay for them 
out of profits. In the end the factories cost 
nothing. It's a good deal if you can get it, 
and the companies will haye it on March 
26—unless Congress acts. 

“Uncle Sap“: Though the best rubber fac- 
torles are being sold, “Uncle Sap" is keeping 
the most expensive to operate—at Institute, 
W. Va. This will be kept on a standby basis, 
because private industry won't buy it. In 
other words, the big boys are skimming the 
cream while “Uncle Sap” takes the curds. 

Reds march on; Meanwhile the march of 
communism into southeast Asia, chief world 
source of natural rubber, continues. 


The Formosa Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Must We Back Up Into 
a Corner?” which was published in the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of Thursday, 
March 10, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Must WE Back Ur INTO A CORNER? 

Theoretically Anthony Eden might be 
right in his contention that tension in the 
Far East would be eased if Chiang Kal- 
shek would give up the islands off the shore 
of China. In the words of a very wise man, 


- however, we face a condition and not a the- 


ory. Looking at the cold, hard condition we 
find it impossible to agree with Mr. Eden, 

Every retreat the West has made before 
Communist advances was going to ease ten- 
sions, but not one of them had that result. 
All such retreats have brought more ten- 
sion, not less. We were going to ease ten- 
sion by giving up the Tachens, but no sooner 
had those islands been evacuated than the 
attacks on Quemoy and Matsu began. 

What is the publicly announced Com- 
munist objective? Not Quemoy, not Matsu, 
not any of the offshore islands, but Formosa. 
The smaller islands are just steppingstones 
to Formosa. If we delude ourselves that by 
giving up the outposts we assure the safety 
of the main bastion, then we have learned 
nothing about Communists in all of our 
dealings with them. We have learned noth- 
ing about strategy, and nothing about hu- 
man nature. 

Would President Eisenhower, as a military 
strategist, try to tell us that by surrendering 
Hawaii to an enemy we could assure the 
safety of the west coast? 

But another issue is involved here, far more 
important than the immediate defense of 
Formosa. The reason for the change of 
leadership in Russia, the reason for sud- 
denly dropping the coexistence line and 
adopting an aggressive policy was simply 
this: the West had retreated so many times 
before the Communist advance that they 
thought they had us on the run and now 
was the time to press that advantage. 

Formosa was selected to test that theory. 
We have drawn back once from the Tachens, 
If we draw back again, the Reds will be con- 
vinced that they are right, that we are on 
the run, and hot pursuit will finish us. 

Now, of all times, is the time to stand our 
ground. If we do stand, the Reds can't take 
Quemoy or Matsu or Formosa, and they know 
it. They will not risk their own destruction 
to prove it, for no proof is needed. 

If we keep backing off, sooner or later 
we shall find ourselves in a corner, 


Farmers and Small Business Would Be 
Hurt Under New Hoover Commission 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
floor this afternoon to commend and 
congratulate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Cuer Hol, for the 
splendid work he has performed as a 
member of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, generally known as the 
Hoover Commission, 
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Mr. Hortrrecp has contributed much 
to the public good by his alertness as a 
member of this Commission. I am con- 
fident that many of the reports from 
the Commission are in better form today 
as a result of the work of Mr. Hoover. 
I am certain that the public has been 
served well by Mr. Ho.irierp’s determi- 
nation to keep them informed as to the 
contents of the reports and as to their 
effect on the various segments of our 
economy. 

The farmers of America and small 
business of America owe to Congressman 
Horx a great debt of gratitude for 
his efforts in the past few days to make 
public, through his dissenting report, on 
the most recent of the Commission's ac- 
tivity calling for the reorganization of 
Government lending agencies. Con- 
gressman Ho.irrerp points out, effec- 
tively, how many of these recommenda- 
tions will hurt the farmers and small 
businesses throughout the country. He 
has been consistent in calling to the 
attention of the American public the 
fact that the new Hoover Commission 
has gone beyond the scope intended by 
Congress and has taken to itself the role 
of policymaker, usurping the power of 
Congress. Congressman  HoOLIFIELD 
points out that if Congress should accept 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on Government lending agencies 
we would, in effect, approve a new policy 
to enforce tighter agricultural credit, 
tighter credits on housing loans and 
small-business loans, and enforce re- 
strictions on the rural-electrification 
program. 

All of these seem to me to be a back- 
door approach toward eliminating Gov- 
ernment cooperation in programs assist- 
ing farmers, small business, and home 
owners. Add to these, thousands of vet- 
erans who would be unfavorably affected 
by other reports from the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include, herewith, an article on this sub- 
ject, written by Thomas L. Stokes, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star March 15, 1955: 


Tue New Hoover COMMISSION: HOLIFIELD 
Pornts Our THAT REPORT CEITICAL or Am 
TO FARMERS, SMALL BUSINESSMEN DIDN'T 
Norre SUBSIDIES to INDUSTRY 


An open secret around here is the way ex- 
President Herbert Hoover is seeking to change 
basic and long-established Government poli- 
cies through the medium of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, of which he is chairman. 

To any one familiar with Government 
agencies and their operations, this is made 
clear enough in the Commission's latest re- 
port to Congress this week which contains 
48 recommendations affecting Federal lend- 
ing agencies. But, to make it doubly sure 
that the public gets the story, it Js explained 
at long last by a Democratic member of the 
Hoover Commission who also is a Member 
of Congress, Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, 
of California. 

He takes occasion to reveal what he con- 
siders a distorition of the Commission's job 
as laid down by Congress, about which he 
long has been disturbed, in the course of a 
minority report on Federal lending agencies 
in which he dissents from most of the rec- 
ommendations. As he sees it, the recom- 
mendations which are designed to turn over 
financing now handled by many Govern- 
ment lending agencies to private banks, 
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point in the direction of tighter agricultural 
credit, a slowing down of housing construc- 
tion, restrictions on the rural electrification 
program and limftation on other direct or 
indirect aids provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In the Truman administration, when the 
Commission was created and Mr. Hoover 
was delegated to head it, the Commission 
limited Itself to recommendations on ways 
of making the Government more efficient 
and its operations more economical—a 
mechanical, reorganizing job. Mr. Hoti- 
FIELD thus tells the story of what has hap- 
pened now: 

“The Congress re-created the Hoover Com- 
Mission to study the present organization 
and operation of the executive departments 
and agencies, with a view to better manage- 
ment and economy. I do not believe that the 
Congress wanted advice from the Commis- 
sion on public policies of every sort. 

“The Commission has construed its con- 
gressional mandate otherwise. This report 
indicates that the Commission is willing to 
roam far and wide in the fleld of public pol- 
icy. 

“No matter how wise and well-informed, 
the 12 Commission members cannot be ex- 
pected to have more than a casual acquaint- 
ance with many of the complex issues posed 
by this report. The task-force study con- 
tributed little, in my opinion, to the delib- 
erations of the Commission.“ 

It is regarded of some significance that 
James A. Farley, another Commission mem- 
ber, issued a broad, if brief, statement of 
dissent to proposed policy changes. Though 
a member of the Roosevelt cabinet, which he 
left when he broke with President Roosevelt 
over a third term, Jim Farley never was re- 
garded as a New Dealer, but conservative of 
viewpoint. He sald: 

“It is my opinion that this report falls 
to give adequate reasons for recommiending 
changes in certain Government organiza- 
tions, functions, and policies which have 
served a good purpose, especially in fields 
where private enterprise has failed to meet 
the needs. I refer particularly to the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and the Export-Import 
Bank, although there are other agencies 
which this report has dealt with in a similar 
manner.” 

Dissents also came from two officials high 
in the administration and in the President's 
confidence, Attorney General Brownell ob- 
jected to turning over REA to private bank 
financing. He and Arthur S. Flemming, Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, could not go 
along with cutting off normal short-term 
export-import loans by the Export-Import 
Bank, or for reducing or abandoning urban 
planning and reserve of planned public 
works by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

The 10-member task force on Federal lend- 
ing agencies included four bankers, and its 
chairman was a partner in Price Water- 
house & Co,, certified public accountants— 
Paul Grady. Mr. Hottrrecp thought it un- 
fortunate that the Commission again used 
in the present study a “re-hash" of a report 
by Price Waterhouse for the first Hoover 
Commission that was severely criticized by 
important members of the previous Com- 
mission as reflecting a narrow ‘accounting 
view of broad public policies. 

The California Congressman also pointed 
out that while the Commission criticized 
subsidies in Government programs for farm- 
ers, homeowners, small businessmen and 
veterans, it sald nothing about much more 
lavish subsidies to big manufacturers, pub- 
lishing firms, ship operators, airline com- 
panies, and the like, or about “the hundreds 
of millions of dollars obtained by large 
companies as interest-free loans through the 
device of accelerated tax amortization.” 
Compared with the latter, the former, he 
said, “pale into Insignificance.” 
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The Synthetic Rubber Industry Should 
Not Be Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Mr. E. 
Wayles Browne, Jr., appeared before the 
Armed Services Committee in opposition 
to the proposed sale of the synthetic rub- 
ber plants. Mr. Browne is not only a 
trained economist, but he has made a 
special study of our national rubber pol- 
icy and his testimony is especially au- 
thoritative. His statement follows: 
THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER INDUSTRY SHOULD NOT 

BR Soro 

My name is E. Wayles Browne, Jr.; my ad- 
dress is Bethesda, Md. I am an economist, 
and have been employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as statistician or economist in the 
National Security Resources Board, the Presi- 
dent's Materials Policy Commission, and 
other agencies. I have not been in the Gov- 
ernment service for the past year. I speak as 
an individual, representing no one, 

Recently I prepared an economic study of 
the national rubber policy. My conclusions 
are that the disposal program does not meet 
major criteria in the Disposal Act, and that 
it is not in the public interest to sell the 
synthetic rubber industry to the present 
prospective purchasers at this time for the 
proposed price of $260 million, 

The industry should not be sold, for four 
major reasons: 

First. The combined price of $260 million 
for the plants does not represent full fair 
value, as required by the act. The Govern- 
ment could confidently expect to recover 
more than $260 million in the next 4 or 5 
years through continued operation, at no 
increase in the price per pound of synthetic 
rubber. 

The annual reports of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation have shown the follow- 
ing figures for profits and depreciation; 


Un millions of dollars) 


Depre- 
ciation 


Fiscal year 


Profits Total 


11.9 33.4 45.3 
16.1 1.6 56.7 
59.9 a4 91.3 
421 29.7 71.8 


190.0 | 135.1 | 265.3 


It should be stressd that the RFO was 
not actively seeking to make profits in 1951 
and 1952, and was forced to incur extraor- 
dinary expenses for reopening the alcohol 
butadiene and the Institute GR-S plant, and 
later placing the alcohol plants in stand- 
by, as well as using large quantities of high- 
cost alcohol butadiene. 

The 1956 budget gives the following esti- 
mates for the present fiscal year, covering 
only 10 or 11 months prior to transfer, 


[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Profits | DEPTO | Total 
I Sie |) SO] o 0 


The present high level of GR-S output 
suggests that 1955 profits may be somewhat 
above the estimate of $36 million. 

Thus, In 4 years, the Government has re- 
ceived in profits and in recovery of capital 
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through depreciation charges more money 
from operations than sale would bring in to- 
tal. Continued Government operation over 
the next 4 or 5 years (assuming no major 
depression) can be expected to bring in more 
than $260 million, at no higher price for the 
product than the present level of 23 cents 
per pound. 1 

Against this, the disposal program would 
take 10 years to collect the purchase price. 
The financial plan recommended by the Dis- 
posal Commission calls for a total downpay- 
ment of $128.5 million, slightly less than 
half the total price, with the balance pay- 
able in fairly equal installments until 1965. 

The Disposal Commission, in its report 
to the Congress, stated that the sale price 
amounted to 99.2 percent of the appraised 
value of the plants (as adjusted), and 96.6 
percent of “the unrecovered investment of 
the American people.” These two compari- 
sons are quite irrelevant. The going value 
of a profitable industry is certainly greater 
than the depreciated replacement value of 
the separate plants. The Commissioners, two 
bankers and a cotton broker, are reported to 

be sound, conservative businessmen. It 

seems highly doubtful that they would rec- 
ommend selling a profitable private enter- 
prise at a slight loss. 

The valuation of an Industry, as distinct 
from the valuation of a single plant, cannot 
be done solely on an engineering basis. The 
profitability of an industry depends upon the 
prices of the product, as well as the costs 
of production. The Disposal Commission 
has stated that it considered profitability, 
but it assumed continuation of the present 
prices. The Chairman of the Disposal Com- 
mission has admitted, however, in testimony 
this week, that the Commission has no assur- 
ance from the proposed purchasers that the 
prices will remain constant at present levels, 
The higher the price the greater the profita- 
bility and the greater the full fair value of 
the industry. 

Second. The taxpayers would not benefit 
from the sale, because they could expect 
to repay to the plant buyers the entire pur- 
chase price through higher prices for tires 
and other rubber products in the next few 
years. The demand for rubber, in economic 
terminology, is highly inelastic. In ordinary 
language, the customers continue to buy 
tires, baby nipples, rubber footwear, and 
other rubber products, in about the same 
quantity whether the prices go up or down. 
This is because such products are considered 
necessities, and have no close substitutes. 
If the industry is sold, the private owners 
could, and I believe would, raise the price 
of synthetic rubber. Natural rubber is now 
selling at about 30 cents per pound, 7 cents 
higher than the Government’s price of 23 
cents for both GR-S and butyl. Rubber 
products are so widely used and are so essen- 
tial that the consumers and the taxpayers 
can be considered to be the same people. 
Public policy, therefore, requires that full 
consideration be given to the effect of dis- 
posal on the taxpayers as consumers; con- 
sideration cannot properly be limited to the 
direct effect upon the Treasury. 

The demand for rubber products is well 
known to the industry to be inelastic. Prices 
for raw natural rubber have fluctuated vio- 
lently in this century, from a peak of $3 to a 
low of 3 cents per pound. Prices of rubber 
products have reflected these fluctuations 
in the price of the raw material, while con- 
sumption has been affected very slightly 
by such price changes. The consumption of 
rubber from 1919 to date has varied closely 
with the level of industrial production, with 
almost no regard for price. 

An inelastic demand is the perfect setup 
for monopoly, or for monopolistic practices 
by a few large competitors who dominate an 
industry. The economic term for such com- 
petition among the few is “oligopoly.” For 
an oligopoly dealing with an inelastic de- 
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mand, the incentive to raise prices is almost 
irresistible. 

In rubber, the situation at present is even 
better for the industry, and worse for the 
consumer. The present price of natural rub- 
ber is above 30 cents per pound. 
between the Government's price of 23 cents 
for synthetic and the spot market for natural 
can be quickly closed—by raising the price 
of synthetic. 

The outlook is for continued high demand 
for synthetic. The rubber industry has esti- 
mated 1955 consumption of natural and syn- 
thetic to be 1,330,000 long tons, just a frac- 
tion below the record of 1,338,000 tons in 
1953. With manufacturers’ preferences run- 
ning more to synthetic than to natural, heavy 
consumption can easily result in higher 
prices for synthetic. 

The Government's profit per pound of rub- 
ber sold, after all costs including research and 
standby maintenance, was 3.34 cents in fiscal 
year 1954, and 3.62 cents in 1953. The price 
of GR-S throughout fiscal 1953 and 1954 
was 23 cents; the price of butyl was 2034 
cents in 1953, and 22 cents for almost all 
1954. Butyl was raised to 23 cents at the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. 4 

Assuming an average cost of 1914 cents, 
and a profit of 3% cents per pound, at a 
price of 23 cents, and sales (including cap- 
tive consumption) of no more than 650,000 
tons, profits before taxes in private hands 
would amount to $50 million. At an average 
price of 25 cents, profits would increase to 
$80 million; at a price of 30 cents, profits 
in a single year would exceed $150 million. 
While the distribution of costs under private 
ownership might differ from the present pat- 
tern, Government costs have included man- 
agement fees to the operators equivalent to 
about three-fourths of a cent per pound, In 
private hands, these fees would be profits 
instead of costs amounting to another $10 
million or more. 

It has been reported that two of the pro- 
spective GR-S plant purchasers have offered 
sales contracts at 23 cents, and a third has 
offered to sell at 25 cents. These reports 
would be fairly good news for the consumers 
if they could be taken as firm, long-term 
prices. The papers have not reported all the 
terms and other fine print in these contracts, 
however, and the suspicion arises that they 
be partly designed to facilitate obtaining the 
approval of the Congress in the present 60- 
day period. While the outsider can only 
speculate on price policy, I would not expect 
to see prices for synthetic rubber maintained 
at this level in the face of rising demand and 
a natural rubber price level of 30 cents or 
higher. 

Third. Disposal would leave the Govern- 
ment with continuing expenses for main- 
tenance of unsold plants and for funda- 
mental research, without operating income 
to cover them. Maintenance on the Insti- 
tute, W. Va., GR-S plant, and on the Louls- 
ville alcohol butadiene plant, is clearly es- 
sential as partial insurance against a future 
emergency. Such maintenance costs have 
not been published, but would probably ex- 
ceed $1 million per year for these two plants. 

A report on rubber research was prepared 
for the Department of Defense early this year 
by the National Academy of Sciences. The 
report stated that some $40 million worth 
of fundamental and applied research will be 
required over the first 5 years after disposal. 
The panel estimated that private industry 
would carry about half this sum, in applied 
research, but probably would do almost no 
fundamental research. The report noted 
that fundamental research in synthetic rub- 
ber Is urgently needed, and recommended 
that the Government finance it for about $20 
million. The RFC and the Federal Facilities 
Corporation have been supporting a research 
program at the rate of $4 to $5 million per 
year. The effect of disposal on the Govern- 
ment's research program, then, would be 
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merely to remove the source of income to 
support it. Competitive research, sometimes 
mentioned as a major virtue of disposal, 
would seem to be valuable only to the private 
companies, but not to the Government and 
the taxpayers. 

Fourth. Almost all of the major buyers of 
the plants, and a number of the lesser par- 
ticipants, have very unsatisfactory antitrust 
records. They have not been content to rely 
upon the economics of oligopolies. Instead, 
in their own words, according to a report on 
the Canadian 1953 antitrust case on tires 
"+ © © the companies replied that they were 
forced to band together for mutual protec- 
tion during the depression.” 

From January 1937 to October 1952, the 
period covered by the charges in the case 
(to which they pleaded guilty), was an ex- 
tremely long depression. This case inyolved 
the Canadian subsidiaries of the Big Four 
rubber companies plus subsidiaries and an 
affillate of three other tire companies in the 
United States. 

Congressman Certtrr’s statement before 
the House Armed Services Committee coy- 
ered in some detall the antitrust record of 
many of the proposed purchasers. Senator 
Doveras of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, requested Assistant Attorney 
General Barnes to have the Department of 
Justice submit for the Senate subcommittee 
record a similar statement. I will not, there- 
fore, burden the record by referring to these 
cases individually. 

I have examined these cases for their im- 
plications for the future economic conditions 
in the synthetic rubber industry, if the in- 
dustry is sold under the present disposal 
plan. It is my conclusion that the disposal 
plan will not in fact “best foster the de- 
velopment of a free competitive synthetic in- 
dustry.” 

The attention of the committee is invited 
to the Canadian experience with their Gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic rubber industry. 
Their industry was built with Government 
money in 1942 and 1943, just as ours was, 
and the plants were operated under contract 
by the Canadian subsidiaries of much the 
same companies that have operated the 
plants in this country. After World War II, 
Canada invited bids for disposal of their 
plans: but found the bids unsatisfactorily 

W. 


Polymer Corp. Ltd. (a Crown corporation 
similar to our Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration) gradually took over the actual op- 
eration of the plants, staffing them with 
Government employees, and ran the indus- 
try on a straight commercial basis. Manu- 
facturers of rubber products in Canada were 
free to buy synthetics from Polymer Corp., 
or to use all natural rubber. (The Canadian 
Government did not continue wartime con- 
trols over rubber usage, as we did). Poly- 
mer Corp. pays income taxes and all other 
taxes any privately owned company would 
pay. It has been prospering; it has ex- 
panded capacity, repaid capital advances 
ahead of schedule, and paid dividends into 
the Canadian Treasury. It has also shipped 
10,000 to 20,000 tons of synthetic rubber per 
year to the United States for the past several 
years, in spite of our 10 percent ad valorem 
tariff on synthetic (but not natural) rubber. 


The cry of socialism has been raised 
against those who object to the disposal of 
the Government-owned synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. It is significant that no such cry 
was raised when the rubber and oil compa- 
nies were importuning the Government to 
bulld this industry in 1939 and 1940 and 
1941 and 1942. No such cry was raised when 
the Government was running this industry 
at a loss during World War II. Apparently 
it is socialistic only for the Government to 
make a profit. 

If the Canadians can run a government 
corporation on a full commercial basis in a 
competitive market, pay full taxes, and still 
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earn net profits equal to 10 percent on sales 
and about 7 percent on gross investment as 
they did in 1953, then certainly the United 
States could do as well, provided we are not 
Geterred by scare words. 

If it is not possible to fashion an actively 
competitive synthetic rubber industry, as 
the report of the Disposal Commission 
clearly indicates, another solution must be 
found. There are technical problems which 
arise from the physical inter-connections 
from the oll refineries to the butadiene 
plants to the GR-S plants. The Inelastic 
demand for rubber certainly renders com- 
petition, in the economic sense, unlikely, 
In such a case the synthetic rubber industry 
under historical American policy is affected 
and imbued with the public interest, and if 
sold, must be regulated like any other pub- 
lic utility, The only other alternative is 
continued Government ownership. To 
forestall future cries of “tax subsidy”, we 
might seriously consider setting up the in- 
dustry on the Canadian pattern. 

In the event, however, the Congress does 
not disapprove the disposal plan, another 
problem arises. This is the question of the 
Baytown GR-S plant and possibly the three 
plants in California bid upon by Shell 
Chemical Co. The Congress should provide 
that all these plants be kept in operation 
and not be permitted to shut down, as re- 
quired by the Disposal Act. I understand 
that all GR-S plants (except the one at In- 
stitute, West Virginia, which is shut down), 
all petroleum butadiene plants and the 
styrene plants, are operating at full capacity. 
Consumption of GR-S is running equal to, 
or above production. The loss of any of 
these plants to shut-down could result in a 
very tight market this year and over the next 
3 years, leading to even greater upward 
pressure on prices. These plants should not 
be frozen. 

Finally, if the disposal plan is permitted 
to go into effect some action should be taken 
regarding the 180-day period in the national 
security clause. This provision is too weak. 
In a real emergency, such as a second loss 
of access to the natural rubber supply of 
Southeast Asia, 6 months is much too long 
to permit any of these plants to remain out 
of full production. Yet, there is a loophole 
even in that period, since the purchasers 
would be excused from reconverting if they 
were unable to obtain materials and equip- 
ment with which to reconvert. I suggest 
that all purchasers of plants be required to 
maintain intact at all times whatever ma- 
teriais and equipment would be required to 
permit complete and expeditious recon- 
version. 


Mental Health Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr, GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
October of 1953, the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
launched an investigation of the toll of 
all the major diseases confronting the 
Nation in order to determine what steps 
were necessary to combat them. Among 
the diseases studied were heart disease, 
cancer, infantile paralysis, tuberculosis, 
mental illness, and several others. Sub- 
mitting its findings to Congress in 
March of 1954, the committee declared 
in its report that “there is probably no 
more serious problem in the health field 
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today than that of mental illness.” Per- 
mit me to cite you some of the evidence 
in support of this conclusion: 

During the past year, some 24% million 
men, women, and children were treated 
for some form of mental disorder in 
mental hospitals, at psychiatric clinics 
or in the offices of private psychiatrists. 

On any day during the year, nearly 
three-fourths of a million people were 
under the care of mental hospitals 
alone—constituting more than 50 per- 
cent of the 1,400,000 patients in all 
the hospitals for all diseases in the en- 
tire country. This figure for hospital- 
ization of the mentally ill is an alltime 
high. It represents an increase of 60 
percent in the past 20 years. 

Another 5 million who went to general 
hospitals to get treatment for physical 
ailments or injuries were found to be 
suffering from some mental or emotional 
disturbance as well. 

The year also saw more crimes and 
acts of delinquency committed than ever 
before—over 2 million major crimes and 
more than 400,000 juvenile delinquency 
cases. 

Federal, State, and city government 
expenditures in connection with mental 
illness were over the billion mark—or 
about $3 million every day of the year. 

The cost in human misery, wasted, and 
destroyed lives, cannot be estimated, nor 
is it possible to compute the secondary 
financial costs to the individual victims, 
their families and to the local, State, and 
Federal governments. 

This array of shocking facts leads to 
the inescaptable conclusion that mental 
illness is taking a greater toll than ever 
before in our history and that it is, with 
very little doubt, the most serious of all 
the health problems confronting the Na- 
tion today. The shocking nature of the 
picture which I have just painted for 
you is compounded further when we con- 
sider that the situation is the result not 
of inevitability but of neglect. 

I would like to read to you excerpts 
from a statement made recently by Dr. 
William C. Menninger in behalf of the 
National Association for Mental Health. 
I quote: 

It may come as surprise to many that men- 
tal illness has probably the highest recovery 
rate of any group of ilincsses today. In my 
own State of Kansas, for example, where citi- 
gens and politicians have developed active 
treatment centers from what had once been 
merely custodial institutions, 4 of every 5 
patients admitted to a mental hospital for 
the first time goes home within a year of 
his admission. 

The basis for the erroneous impression that 
the majority of mentaily ill patients do not 
get well is probably the fact that in many of 
our large mental institutions 60 percent of 
the patients who enter them never leave. 
How can this be so? Because Kansas and 
other States which are rehabilitating their 
mentally ill patients have invested money in 
trained people primarily, and buildings only 
secondly. 

This past election American citizens voted 
more than $750 million to put up new mental 
hospital buildings to house patients who in 
many cases will not receive treatment be- 
cause there will be no trained personnel to 
treat them. Each year, we build buildings 
and when these buildings are filled up, we 
build new ones. In 1903 there were 150,000 
patients in our mental hospitals today there 
are 700,000. As long as we continue to spend 
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our money for buildings instead of doing re- 
search and training professional personnel 
to cure these patients, this trend will con- 
tinue. 

But, look at Kansas, as an example of the 
other side of the coin. In 1946, Kansas had 
5,172 mental hospital beds and the United 
States Public Health Service estimated that 
it needed nearly 4,000 more. Today, the 
average population of Kansas’ State hos- 
pitals has dropped from over 5,000 to 4,551. 
Yet Kansas actually admitted 75 percent 
more patients in 1954 than in 1946. 

The buildings Kansas didn't have to build 
would have cost 25 to 40 million dollars, to 
say nothing of the cost of caring for 4,000 
additional patients each year. 

There is no reason that every State cannot 
do this. I don't mean to minimize the size 
of the problem. Mental illness is still the 
most expensive, most prevalent, and most 
neglected health problem in the world. But, 
given trained personnel and the knowledge 
that proceeds from research, most mental 
iliness can be cured and, ultimately, can 
be prevented. 

We don't have a fourth of these trained 
people. We spend less for research in mental 
illnes than we leave in tips on restaurant 
tables. Until all of us, as citizens, do some- 
thing about this—research and the training 
of professional. people—we will continue to 
build bulldings to house patients we could 
be making well. 


Dr. Menninger puts the case simply, 
sharply and eloquently, and he refutes 
once end for all any notion that may 
still exist to the effect that mental illness 
is hopeless, that nothing can or should 
be done about it. He places the em- 
phasis correctly on the need for wide- 
spread public support of the organiza- 
tions which are carrying on the fight 
against mental illness. He concludes 
with a plea in behalf of the National 
Association for Mental Health, the na- 
tional citizens’ organization which, to- 
gether with its 400 affiliates, is leading 
the crusade against mental illness. 

On May 1 to 7, Mental Health Week 
will be observed in thousands of commu- 
nities throughout the country under the 
direction of the National Association for 
Mental Health and in cosponsorship with 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Dur- 
ing Mental Health Week an attempt will 
be made to rally millions of Americans 
to the campaign against mental illness. 
During the balance of that month the 
National Association for Mental Health 
and its affiliates will conduct a nation- 
wide fund-raising drive—the Mental 
Health Fund campaign—to raise money 
for research, training; improved treat- 
ment of the mentally ill, and education. 
To help provide the maximum success 
for these events—Mental Health Week 
and the Mental Health Fund campaign— 
it is my honor and pleasure to submit to 
this body a joint resolution calling upon 
the President to proclaim May 1 to 7 as 
Mental Health Week, to urge widespread 
participation in this observance, and to 
encourage enthusiastic financial support 
for the Mental Health Fund campaign. 
The joint resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas there is presently a great need for 
nationwide action for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of mental illness; and 

Whereas the National Association for Men- 
tal Health and the State and local mental 
health organizations associated therewith are 
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working diligently in the fight against men- 
tal illness; and 

Whereas the Mental Health Fund is in dire 
need of public support in order to carry on 
research in the field of prevention, treatment, 
and cure of mental illness; sponsor training 
of expert personnel to staff the mental hos- 
pitalg and the community mental health 
services; provide more adequate treatment 
for the mentally ill, and promote mental 
health education: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating the week begin- 
ning May 1 and ending May 7, 1955, as Na- 
tional Mental Health Week, and urging the 
people throughout the Nation to cooperate 
in the fight for the prevention, treatment, 
and cure of mental illness, inviting the com- 
munities of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities, and calling upon the public to sup- 
port the Mental Health Fund, 


The Navy’s Career Dilemma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


12 Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Nr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the text of an 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Charles S. Thomas, Secretary of the 
Navy, before the Navy League, at De- 
troit, Mich., on December 3, 1954. I be- 
lieve that the Members of the Congress 
will find this address well worth their 


perusal. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tus Navy’s CAREER DILEMMA 


Mr. President, national officers of the Navy 
League, ladies, and gentlemen: 

I am really glad to be here tonight. As 
you perhaps know, I have taken an active 
interest in the Navy League for many, many 
years, so I am personally acquainted with its 
Officials, its program, its objectives, and its 
achievements. The Navy League has done a 
tremendous job over the past 52 years to 
assist and help the Navy and I can assure you 
that help bas been appreciated. 

I was particularly pleased to sec the new 
1954 four-way program Mr. Richards and his 
able program chairmen have inaugurated. 
This represents, I believe, the league's re- 
vitalized intention to take a more active, dy- 
namic role in assisting the Navy and the 
Nation it seryes. I am glad that this is so, 
becauce seldom in the league's history has 
there been a greater need or a greater oppor- 
tunity to help the Navy than there is right 
now. 

Several times, when I was active in Navy 
Lengue affairs, the thought came to me that 
the Navy was sometimes remiss with regard 
to the potential of the Navy League, that it 
could and should give more guidance and en- 
couragement to the Ieague. So when I be- 
came Secretary of the Navy, one of my private 
resolves was not to neglect this vital task. 

It Is for this reason that I particularly wel- 
come the chance of speaking to you tonight, 
and to Iny before you a very important prob- 
lem wherein you can do a tremendous job 
to help the Navy. 

To begin, I'd like to read to you a letter I 
recelved just a couple of weeks ago, from the 
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wife of one of our young bluejackets. She 
wrote as follows: 
“SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Thank you and the members 
of the United States Navy who are respon- 
sible for keeping my husband away from his 
family for the second year in succession. 
The morale of this young man could not get 
any lower. 

“I hope you all have a very Merry Christ- 
mas, 

“Very sincerely yours, 


Whether she knew it or not, the young 
mother who wrote me this greeting hit right 
at the heart of a problem vital to every 
citizen of this country, particularly to mem- 
bers of the Navy League. The problem is 
our reducing ability at the present time to 
attract enough young men of the country 
to a career of naval service. 

I wish to make it clear that this problem 
is common to all the services * * Army. 
Navy, Alr Force, Marine Corps. All are con- 
fronted with the same dilemma: Too few 
present-day young Americans appear to be- 
eve that either the patriotic need or mate- 
rial reward is sufficient to make them willing 
to make military service a career, 

The man of whom this young woman has 
written is 28 years of age, and has been in 
the service for 9 years. In that time, at the 
cost of some $9,000, the Navy has trained 
him to be an aviation ordnance technician 
with guided missile experience. His total 
salary is $250 a month, about $55 a week; 
a day laborer gets that much or more. In 
the last 4 years, that young sailor has seen 
combat duty in Korea aboard an aircraft 
carricr; he has served with a specialized de- 
velopment squadron in California; with a 
jet fighter squadron in various areas of the 
Pacific; for the past 6 months he has been 
attached to an aviation support squadron in 
the Hawaiian Islands. He has been married 
for 4 years, he has 1 child, and this will be 
his third Christmas away from his family. 
Are you surprised, as his wife states, that his 
morale is low? The important point is that 
when this man's contract with the Navy ex- 
pires, and he is requested to reenlist for addi- 
tional service, he will probably refuse to do 
80, as increasing thousands are doing. In- 
stead, he will choose a civilian career and 
probably be paid twice as much and be able 
to stay at home with his young family, and 
the Navy will have lost another valuable, 
trained technician, a man we very badly want 
to keep, a man our country needs In uni- 
form, a man in whom the taxpayers have 
invested heavily for the Nation's readiness 
and security. 

The man represents the career dilemma 
that we would like for you to try and help 
us solve. In so doing, you will ask, why 
must the Navy keep this young man away 
from his family for 2 successive years? Why 
is it necessary to keep him on sea duty for 
such prolonged periods? Why will he prob- 
ably not reenlist? What have we done and 
what are we doing? And finally, what else 
must be done about it? 

To help you understand the background, 
you will recall that the Navy had a pre-Ko- 
rean strength of 315.000 enlisted men. Three 
years later when the truce was signed, we 
nud expanded this to over 700,000 men. 
During the past year, we have been reducing 
to reach an authorized strength of 608,000. 
This represents a 14 percent overall reduc- 
tion, but will still leave us with a Navy al- 
most twice the size of what it was before 
the Korean war started, 

With this 14 percent reduction in numbers 
of men, however, there has been very little 
commensurate reduction in our commit- 
ments. We still have almost as many ships 
and squadrons in commission and deployed 
overseas as during the Korcan campaign. 
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In these perilous days, we must keep a fleet 
in the Far East, a division of Marines in Ko- 
rea and one in Japan. We must keep a fleet 
in the Mediterranean, a force in the Persian 
Gulf, While these units are not actively 
engaged In fighting, they and all our ships 
must maintain a heavy training schedule in 
order to insure the instant readiness and 
vigilance which the world situation has dic- 
tated. 

Complicating this reduction in strength 
without a concurrent reduction in opera- 
tional commitments is the fact that 60 per- 
cent of the men in the Navy today have en- 
listment contracts which expire in the next 
2 years. These personnel can be divided 
roughly into two groups—the so-called ca- 
reer people who are on thelr second or subse- 
quent enlistment and the noncareer people 
serving on thelr first enlistment. Among 
our career personnel, only 48 percent are 
signing up for additional service. This 48 
percent today compares with 90 percent only 
1 year ago. For the noncareer people, less 
than 3 percent are signing up. In summary, 
it Is alarming to note that the overall reen- 
listment rate has fallen from 46 percent in 
October 1953 to only 7 percent in October 
1954. 

Therefore, because an increasing number 
of short-term and career-type contracts are 
expiring and are not being renewed, plus the 
inevitable losses due to sickness, disability 
retirement, ete., the Navy estimates it will 
lose about 375,000 men—or 60 percent of our 
total strength—during the next 2 fiscal 
years, 

The critical part of this is that not all of 
these losses are the apprentices and the un- 
skilled. Many are highly trained techni- 
cians, specialists in electronics repair, avia- 
tion mechanics, submarines, and atomic 
weapons, as well as the many other technical 
trades of the Navy. Many are our key peo- 
ple—our supervisors, our petty officers, Vis- 
ualize the effect on a major civilian indus- 
try—Detrolt’s automobile industry would be 
a good example—if it were faced with the 
prospect of a d- percent turnover of its per- 
sonnel in only 2 years, many of them key 
personnel and potential supervisors for fu- 
ture years. This is the problem the Navy— 
and indeed, all of the services—faces today. 

To replace these losses, we have only two 
sources; first to call the Reserves to active 
Guty—obviously impractical in peacetime. 
Second, to enlist and train new recruits. 
We are meeting increasing diMiculty in doing 
the latter despite vigorous and increased ef- 
forts. To compensate for those leaving the 
service this year, we will require a total of 
145,000 new recruits, or about 12,000 every 
month. The quota for September was 12,500, 
and we failed to meet it by 1,700. The quota 
for October was again 12,500 and we falled 
to meet that by 4,000. Some of this fall-off 
is seasonal, but it indicated our increased 
difficulty of replacing our losses. 

Again, I would like to point out that the 
twin problem of enlistment and reenlistment 
is common to all the services. Accepting 2- 
year draftees in the Navy fs certainly not the 
total or satisfactory answer, for it takes al- 
most 3 months to put a man through basic 
recruit. training, about 4 months more 
through a technical school if required. Add 
to this the administrative time of travel, 
leave, etc.; many a recrult does not reach 
his first duty station for about 8 to 9 montis. 
He has had some training and indoctrination 
but he is still inexperienced and unfamiliar 
with general Navy life. This takes several 
months more to learn. Just as he reaches 
the point of becoming experienced and val- 
uable, his 2-year draft term is completed, he 
leaves the service, and the process must start 
all over again, It is for this reason that the 
Navy cannot survive as a first-class fighting 
service if it becomes a conscript Navy. 
There must be a base of between 60 to 60 
percent of career people. To maintain this 
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base, not less than 25 percent of those com- 
pleting their first enlistment and 75 percent 
of the career people must reenlist. 

And what of the quality of the young men 
who are enlisting? Remember that our 
naval equipment is becoming increasingly 
complex and specialized, and demands high 
caliber personnel with special training to 
maintain and operate it. All of the armed 
services need their share of the top talent 
of the country, and this need becomes more 
pressing as our naval equipment becomes 
more complex. Yet of the 8,500 naval re- 
cruits who enlisted in October, 35 percent 
were in the lower quarter mental group. A 
year ago, we were taking only the required 
27 percent of that low mental group. This 
percentage was established by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to fairly distribute among 
all the services a fair proportion of both 
upper and lower groups of mental talents. 
Now, however, instead of taking only its 
share of the lower mental group, the Navy 
is taking 8 percent more than required and 
is still unable to recruit numbers needed. 
Thus, at a time when the complexity of our 
modern atomic Navy is demanding increased 
performance and skill from the individual, 
the Navy is being forced to reduce its quality 
standards. 

These facts summarize the problem today. 
But for the future, the prospects are even 
more serious as our senior su rs— 
those who came into the Navy during World 
War Il—complete their 20 years of service 
in 1960-65 and become eligible for retire- 
ment. 

What has the Navy done and what is the 
Navy doing about this problem? Frankly, 
we have done a great many things. First 
of all, Admiral Carney and I are both com- 
mitted to the internal improvement of the 
Navy—its morals, its leadership, its appear- 
ance, its discipline. Over the long pull, we 
know this will make the service more attrac- 
tive by giving it greater esprit, which in 
turn will give to each individual the sense 
of belonging to a fine and an important 
organization, 

Secondly, we are taking every measure to 
solve the problem of overcommitment— 
which keeps our fleets almost continuously 
at sea—by trying to increase the numbers 
of operating ships, so that each individual 
ship can spend more time in its home port. 
Take our Pacific Fleet as an example of 
how our far eastern commitments adversely 
effect the career problem. Roughly one- 
half of the fieet is on station in the Orient 
ab.all times, where it is obvious that around 
the troubled water of Korea, Indochina, and 
Formosa, we must keep a strong 7th Fleet. 
A ship in the 7th Fleet spends 6 months in 
the forward area, plus 1 month of turnover 
and transit time. So the ship can expect 
7 months out of every 12 in the Orient. 
But even the other 5 months can't be spent 
in the home port area. Every time a ship 
returns from overseas duty, there are large 
numbers of men scheduled for release or for 
shore duty. New people must be assimilated 
and trained. In effect, then, much of the 
remaining 5 months is spont at sea getting 
ready to go back again. 

One way to alleviate this is, of course, 
to have a few more ships, so that the 7-month 
period in the Far East could be reduced. 
More ships, however, mean more men and 
more money and neither are easy to come 
by. However, Admiral Carney and I are do- 
ing our utmost to solve this one. If we can, 
it would do a great deal toward attracting 
more career people. 

As for the personnel situation itself, our 
Chief of Naval Personnel, Admiral Holloway, 
is working overtime to alleviate and solve 
this problem. He has introduced extraor- 
dinary methods giving more attention to 
the individual man and his problems, to 
Teinstate some of the traditional benefits 
that have been taken away since World 
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War II. He has taken drastic steps to try 
and maintain dependent medical care—such 
things as requiring shipboard doctors when 
they are in port to serve at the local dis- 
pensaries to provide better care for the de- 
pendents of our men at sea. He is trying to 
see that living conditions and housing con- 
ditions around our major bases are improved. 
And he has increased the size of our recruit- 
ing staffs and reemphasized our recruiting 
program to help sell the Navy to the youth 
of the country. 

But all of these actions are still not solving 
the basic problem—of attracting more young 
men to make the Navy a career. The civil- 
jans and military leaders of our Navy appre- 
ciate that with peacetime military forces of 


over 3 million people we cannot expect all- 


of our personnel to be career people. We 
realize that a great proportion of our Navy's 
future enlisted strength must be noncareer, 
short-term personnel, But it is also true 
that if the Navy is to remain a first-class 
organization, it must have a cadre, a base, a 
foundation of career people. 

To provide this strong base of career peo- 
ple, both in talent and numbers, there must 
be two fundamentals: Motivation by the in- 
dividual and recognition by the public. 

For the individual who is thinking about 
making the Navy a career, there must be two 
prime attractions—the opportunity to do 
something useful and worthwhile; the op- 
portunity to improve himself and his for- 
tunes. 

For the public, there must be general and 
genuine recognition of the individual's 
worth, of his importance, of his tasks, and 
of his accomplishments. 

Why are the Navy and the other services 
finding it increasingly dificult to attract 
young men of the country to a career in 
the Navy? 

In the first place, military service is not 
sufficiently attractive, not only in the mate- 
rial sense, but in the sense of duty to coun- 
try. Presently, the personal advantages of 
civilian life so outweigh those of present day 
military service that fewer and fewer men 
care to make the sacrifice. Furthermore, the 
material inducements which await him as a 
civilian veteran—education, veteran's bene- 
fits—exceed the material attractions of mak- 
ing the Navy a career. When you ask a man 
to make a career of the service today, you 
are asking him to spend a large share of his 
life away from home and family, and not 
always in the most desirable spots in the 
world. The Aleutians, the Straits of For- 
mosa, the Persian Gulf, all may have the 
poster appeal of romance and adventure to 
an enlistee, but to an American sailor who 
has seen somie of the world and has matured 
to the point of decision about his life’s work, 
it doesn't compare with Carthage, Ill.—espe- 
cially when the wife and kids are back in 
Carthage. This family angle is increasingly 
important, for more and more of our men are 
married, and they are getting married 
younger all the time. A naval career these 
days means many long periods at sea of in- 
tense work maintaining the readiness of our 
fleets. It means a change of duty station at 
least every 2 years with the constant turmoil 
of moving family and household possessions. 
It means low pay. 

In the second place, more people are not 
making the Navy a career because of the 
apathy of the public to the value and need 
of the career man to the country. 

Today, the one really valid argument that 
can be presented to Hur people and to the 
young men in the country is simply but most 
importantly that they are needed by the 
service, needed by the country. 

As I see it, the problem is to create once 
again within the country an attitude that 
a career in the military service is one of the 
most honorable professions, worthy of the 
best men in the country, and vital to the 
peace and prosperity of the Nation. Pride 
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m our military men, pride in the uniform 
they wear, pride in the service—must once 
again be common to every American. Serv- 
ice in the Navy in peacetime must be as 
warmly and as generally recognized as in 
wartime. This atmosphere must permeate 
the general public and be reflected in their 
attitude toward the serviceman and his 
problems, in order that the services will at- 
tract the best men. If this can be done, 
more of our best young men will become 
convinced that the country needs them, and 
will choose the service as a career. 

If this public recognition and appreciation 
can be brought about, then the American 
people will automatically take greater care 
of career men and their families. If inter- 
national commitments are going to demand 
that we keep large numbers of men over- 
seas for long periods of time, then the an- 
swer may be to give them a little bit of 
America in the overseas area, This may 
mean housing, schools, medical care, all of 
which are expensive. It may mean school- 
ing to provide the technical know-how 
necessary to maintain and operate our 
equipment. It may mean more ships in 
service. In short, whatever the price, we've 
got to pay that price to gain the caliber 
and numbers of career talent necessary to 
keep the Navy strong. Failure to do so can 
only result in a second-rate Navy. 

Now what can the Navy League do to help 
us? First of all, the league can promote 
a continuing nationwide program of public 
education to inform the American people of 
the gravity of this problem, which as I said, 
is common to all the services, Second, as 
part of that same program, the league can 
initiate a campaign to sell the naval service 
to our patriotic young citizens as a career— 
a career which in truth is vital to the 
security and welfare of the country. That 
campaign must be long range, vigorously 
pressed through all the public media, and it 
must not appeal just to materialism but to 
service and devotion to country. If there 
were more appreciation and esteem by the 
American public for military service, more 
of our young people would understand our 
country’s need of their services and would 
choose it as a career. As part of that cam- 
paign. I think the league should try and 
sell the American public that if they want a 
first-class Army, a first-class Navy, a first- 
class Air Force, and a first-class Marine Corps, 
they must pay the price for it, 

But most of all, by that program. the 
league will be helping to create an atmos- 
phere of renewed public pride in peacetime 
military service. 

This is the challenge that I offer to you. 


Secretary of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Triangle Farmers Union local of Bel- 
trami County passed a resolution Feb- 
ruary 5, 1955. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include this resolution: 

Be it resolved, That Congress be petl- 
tioned to the effect that they (Congress) 
use every legal means at their disposal to 
obtain the immediate removal of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a petition tentatively en- 
titled “Secretary Benson Must Go” be circu- 
lated In such a manner as to obtain the 
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most possible signatures of all farmers both 
union and nonunion members who share this 
sentiment, through all the facilities at the 
disposal of the local, State, and National 
Farmers Union. 


Right to Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
Official publication, the Washington 
Teamster, of February 25, 1955, there is 
found an excellent article on the so- 
called right to work laws, written by the 
Reverend Jerome L. Toner, OSB, indus- 
trial relations dean, St. Martin’s College, 


Olympia, Wash. s 

Dean Toner is a profound student of 
labor legislation and has written exten- 
sively on the subject. In his article in 
the Washington Teamster, the so-called 
right to work laws are branded as un- 
sound, schizophrenic, indefensible, and 
immoral. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Father Toner’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

When Chief Justice Howard Taft, former 
President of the United States, solemnly 
stated in the American Steel Foundries case 
of 1921 that “a single employee was helpless 
in dealing with an employer * * * (and 
that) labor unions (born) out of the necessi- 
ties of the situation, were essential to give 
laborers an opportunity to deal on equality 
with their employer * * * (to obtain) his 
daily wages for the maintenance of himself 
and his family,” he was stating an economic, 
social, legal and moral principle categorical- 
ly contrary to that proposed by the promoters 
of the right to work laws. 

President Herbert Hoover made Chief Jus- 
tice Taft's policy the law of the land in 1932 
when he signed the bill which said that 
„„the public policy of the United States 
is hereby declared (to be) and that the indi- 
vidual unorganized worker is commonly 
helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract 
and protect his freedom of labor, and there- 
by to obtain acceptable terms and conditions 
of employment. (Therefore) it is necessary 
that he have full freedom of association, 
self-organization and designation of repre- 
sentatives of his own choosing, to negotiate 
the terms and conditions of his employment 
(through) concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection.” 

In the light of these principles and the 
realities of our times where crimes against 
men, society, and God are increasingly com- 
mitted in the name of liberty and freedom of 
the individual to do absolutely what he 
chooses whether it be in speed for commu- 
nism, through actions which bring forth the 
terrorizing tide of juvenile delinquency, the 
selection of new spouses at a rate that will 
ultimately be self-destructive of our civiliza- 
tion, would it not be much wiser for this 
State and every State in the Nation as well 
as the Federal Government to turn their 
attention to the responsibilities and duties 
of men toward their fellow men, society, and 
God than to strive to establish liberties which 
are actually licenses? 
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The right to work laws, which are actually 
right to shirk laws are (1) economically 
unsound, (2) socially schizophrenic, (3) 
legally defenseless, and (4) doubly Immoral. 

ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND 

The right-to-work laws are economically 
unsound because they deprive the stockhold- 
ers and management, employees and union of 
their individual and collective rights of 
choosing the most mutually efficient means 
of profitably operating their business accord- 
ing to the time-tested traditional and legal 
principles of our free enterprise democratic 
capitalistic system. The God-given duty and 
constitutional right to work for a family- 
Uving-saving-wage, which is far more funda- 
mentally important than the “right to work 


without belonging to a union,” is nowhere 


proposed or held as a bar to the collective- 
bargaining contract which does not provide 
for the family-living-saving-wage. 


SOCIALLY SCHIZOPHRENIC 


(Gr. schizein—to cleave, split; phren-mind, 
heart. A type of psychosis or mental disease 
characterized by loss of contact with environ- 
ment and by disintegration of personality.) 

The right-to-work laws are socially schizo- 
phrenic because they have lost contact with 
any realistic understanding of the nature 
and environment of the legal collective- 
bargaining realities which force and compel 
the stockholders, management, all em- 
ployees, and the union to obey each and 
every clause and condition of the collective- 
bargaining contract mutually agreed to by 
everyone coming under the contract. The 
right-to-work laws have disintegrated the 
employees into the frustrating duality of an 
isolated eonomic individual, absolutely free 
to do his own will, while, at the same time, 
his legal and moral personality is absolutely 
bound by all the terms and conditions of 
the legal collective-bargaining contract. 

LEGALLY DEFENSELESS 

The right-to-work laws are legally defense- 
less because: 

(1) They are contrary to the public policy 
of the United States expressed by Chief Jus- 
tice Howard Taft, formulated into law by 
President Hoover, and found In the Wagner 
and Taft-Hartley Acts “of encouraging the 
practice and procedures of collective-bar- 
gaining" as an effective process of increasing 
industrial production and peace, 

(2) As the Supreme Court of the United 
States said in the Hitchman Coal Co. case, 
“The cardinal error of the (“right-to-work 
laws) lies in the assumption that the right 
(to work without belonging to a union) is 
so absolute that it may be exercised under 
any circumstances and without any quali- 
fications; whereas in truth, like other rights 
that exist in civilized society, it must always 
be exercised with reasonable regard for the 
conflicting rights of others.” 

(3) The right-to-work laws unreasonably 
and arbitrarily make the right of the indi- 
vidual nonunion worker absolute and para- 
mount to the equally basic and fundamental 
rights of possibly more than a million stock- 
holders (sic A. T. & T.), their management, 
more than half a million (A. T. & T.) em- 
ployees, and their govermentally certified 
union to make the type of contract which 
they mutually agree will be the test to pre- 
serve the profitable operation of the firm for 
them, the pubile welfare, and the common 
good, 

DOUBLY IMMORAL 

The right-to-work laws are doubly im- 
moral because, under.a mutually agreeable 
legal collective-bargaining contract—the 
only Kind under which compulsion of a 
union-security contract may legally exist 
the nonunion employee offend against both 
commutative and social justice, 

Commutative justice; 

The nonunion employee under a legal col- 
lective-bargaining contract offends against 
commutative Justice by refusing to tender 
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his proportional share of the expenses of 
the collective-bargaining agent—the un- 
ion—which he legally elected and hired to 
improve his wages, hours, and conditions of 
work, 

SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The nonunion employee offends against 
social justice, the essence of which is to de- 
mand from each individual all that is neces- 
sary for the common good, by refusing to 
affirmatively participate in the legal proc- 
esses of industrial democracy through col- 
lective bargaining by which, for good or evil, 
the wages, hours, and conditions of work for 
himself as well as the rest of the employees 
are determined. Since the nonunion em- 
ployees cannot affirmatively vote in the in- 
dustrial democracy, their nonparticipation 
may be the means by which substantial 
harm may come to the firm, public welfare, 
and common good. 

The right-to-work laws logically deceive 
the American public into believing that 
these right-to-work laws protect the Ameri- 
can workers’ constitutional right to work, 
where, when, and at any terms mutually 
agreeable to him and to his employer. Such 
“thorough competition in the goods market.“ 
says the chamber of commerce’s Economic 
Intelligence No. 76. for November of 1954, “is 
indispensable for the survival of capitalism, 
and probably of democracy. * * è The pur- 
pose of collective bargaining is to destroy in- 
dividual bargaining, to create a labor mo- 
nopoly.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
along with Congress and other Federal 
courts, consistently condemn such a philos- 
ophy. In the 1944 J. I. Case decision, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said 
that The very purpose of providing by (the 
National Labor Relations) statute for the 
collective agreement is to supersede the 
terms of separate agreements with terms 
which reflect the strength and bargaining 
power and serve the welfare of the group. 
he workman is free, if he values 
his own bargaining position more than that 
of the group, to vote against representation; 
but the majority rules, and if it collectivizes 
the employment bargain, individual advan- 
tages or favors will generally in practice go 
in as a contribution to the collective result.” 

Such a labor monopoly of collective bar- 
gaining, which necessarily destroys indtvid- 
ual bargaining, come from the Taft-Hartley 
law, which specifically states that the “Rep- 
resentatives designated or selected for the 
purposes of collective bargaining by the 
majority of employees, shall be the exclu- 
sive representative for all the employecs 
in such a unit for the purpose of collective 
bargaining in respect to rates of pay, wages, 
the hours of employment, or other condi- 
tions of employment.” The Supreme Court, 
in effect, made the collective-bargaining 
monopoly a duty of the certified union in 
the 1944 Draper case when it said that the 
union had “* * è the duty to protect equally 
the interests of the members of the craft 
(who are not members of the union) as 
the Constitution imposes upon the legisla- 
ture to give equal protection to the interest 
of those for whom it legislates.“ 

The absolute right of the individual work- 
er to do as he pleases and to be free from 
the monopoly of the collective-bargaining 
agreement has no Federal bases. In the 1948 
National Maritime Union case the United 
States District said that “This (monopoly 
of the majority) to be sure, was an abridge- 
ment of the minority’s fundamental rights, 
as well as those of the employers, but the 
importance of the broad public purpose 
sought to be served (by the NLRA) justified 
the means employed." “The purpose of the 
R-L Act” said the circuit court of appeals 
in the Steel case, “was not to guarantee to 
employees the right to do as they pleased 
but to guarantee to them the right of col- 
lective bargaining for the purpose of pre- 
serving industrial peace.” 
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This absolute right-to-work liberty of the 
employee to have freedom of choice and to 
do as he pleases with utter disregard of the 
Will of the majority was clearly condemned 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Draper case when it sald that Con- 
gress has seen fit to clothe the bargaining 
Tepresentative with powers comparable to 
those by a legislative body to cre- 
ate and restrict the rights of those whom it 
represents.” 

Since there is no Federal legal defense for 
the philosophy of absolute freedom of the 
individual worker, which the right-to-work 
defenders are trying to sell to the American 
public, it is logical to establish the basic mo- 
tive behind the right-to-work employers. 
W. R. Brown, research director of the Mis- 
souri State Chamber of Commerce, writing in 
the Labor Law Journal of January 1953 said 
that “right-to-work laws are well worth con- 
sidering in the search * for means of 
curbing the excessive powers of unions over 
individual workers.” 

Probably a franker statement was made by 
J. R. Morris in his Southern Economic Jour- 
nal article, Compulsory Union Membership 
and Public Policy, copies of which are widely 
distributed by the Commerce & Industry 
Association of New York, Inc., in which he 
said, “The employer’s basic motive in op- 
posing compulsory union membership (and 
therefore advocating right-to-work laws) is, 
in essence, that most employers fear a strong 
union. Specifically, employers are con- 
cerned with efficiency, and they fear the 
closed shop union security will derogate 
trom this because of union control over the 
work force. Finally, most employers hon- 
estly seem to believe that compulsory union 
membership is undemocratic. Judging from 
past performance, however, a few manage- 
ment officials probably would regard this as 
convenient rhetoric.” 

The bitter battle fought for the destruc- 
tion of unions waged in the name of the 
“right to work without belonging to a union” 
in the 1900-10 “open shop” and the 1919-29 
“American plan” wars make the undemocra- 
tic. charges of the right to work campaigners 
more than convenient rhetoric. 5 
be it political or industrial, said Lincoln, is 
government under God of, for, and by the 
people and not government by an irrespon- 
sible minority of nonunion, nonstockholder, 
nonvoting citizens or people. The right to 
work laws, which deprive the stockholders 
and their management employees and their 
union from jointly ruling their business, are 
contrary to the age-old principle of free men, 
which is that government, political or indus- 
trial, derive their just powers to govern from 
the consent of the governed. 

LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY 


In Detroit during the holidays I asked an 
employer the following question: Is it not 
& denial of liberty and democracy to compel 
and force a worker to join a union as a 
condition of exercising his constitutional and 
God-given right to work—to earn a family 
living saving wage? 

Here is his humorous and astonishing an- 
swer. He said: “It would be just as hu- 
morous for me to claim that a union-security 
contract was a denial of liberty and democ- 
racy to a nonunion worker as it is for the 
Russian Communists to claim that their 
form of government is the only real free 
peoples democratic government in the 
world.” 

I asked him to explain. He sald: 

In the United States under the Taft- 
Hartley law, once the stockholders through 
Management and the employees through 
their governmentally certified union enter 
into a legally binding collective-bargaining 
contract, the employer and all of his em- 
Ployees coming under the contract are 
bound to each and every term, condition, 
and clausé in that contract.” 


Continuing he said: “It is no more un- 
reasonable for the unlon to request that 
management include a union-security clause 
in the contract so that all employees who re- 
ceive the direct and primary benefits of the 
contract will, within 30 days, become legal 
members of the union than it is for man- 
agement to demand that all persons who 
wish to receive the direct and primary 
profit-income of the firm must join the 
stockholders organization. Such contracts, 
he said, are the very essence of liberty and 
freedom. They provide absolute freedom 
of choice. True to our national free enter- 
prise heritage they provide a realistic oppor- 
tunity for an individual to think for himself 
and to exercise his ability and responsibility 
to choose between alternatives of a wage or 
a profit income. No one, he said, is com- 
pelled or forced to become either an em- 
ployee or a stockholder, but if anyone chooses 
to receive an income from wages or profits, or 
both, that person must also bind himself 
by all the legal terms offered by the col- 
lective-bargaining of the stockholders con- 
tract.” 

“Democracy,” he said, “be it political or 
industrial is government under God, of, 
for, and by the people and not government 
by an irresponsible minority of nonunion, 
nonstockholding, or nonyoting citizens or 
people.” 


A Message to Congress From the 
Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. Speaker, the 
American Press, an independent maga- 
zine for hometown newspapers, has re- 
cently conducted an exhaustive survey 
on current legislative problems. One 
thousand and fifty editors, 12 percent of 
all the country and suburban newspa- 
per editors of the Nation, have answered 
the questions, answers which should 
prove of great interest to the Members 
of Congress. 

This magazine should be commended 
in seeking to correlate the views of grass- 
roots editors and in performing a sery- 
ice of inestimable value toward the cause 
of responsible government. 

The survey is included under leave to 
extend my remarks: 

A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS From THE GRASSROOTS 

“Don't cut taxes yet. Reduce expenditures 
for foreign aid. Keep the flexible farm pro- 
gram. Don't start new social projects.” 

This advice, Mr. Congressman, comes from 
the country editors of the Nation. They 
have advice to give on a lot of other sub- 
jects, too, which the American Press has 
summarized in this special issue. 

To help clarify grassroots opinion, the 
American Press has just completed the most 
thorough survey ever made of the attitude of 
these influential editors on subjects which 
face Con 

A total of 1,050 newspaper editors—12 per- 
cent of all of the country and suburban 
newspaper editors of the Nation—have given 
time and thought to answering 18 questions 
asked of them by the American Press. All 
of their replies have been tabulated and typi- 
cal comments, showing the reasoning behind 
their thinking, are presented here. 
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This survey was made to help make the 
voice of rural America more articulate in 
Washington. The American Press made this 
survey, not fust to give the editors an op- 
portunity to have their say, but also to help 
Congress, in dealing with the many debatable 
issues ahead, to be given this checkup on 
the pulse of the people. 

It is our opinion—and an opinion shared 
by many Congressmen—that a closer rela- 
tionship between these editors and the Mem- 
bers of Congress—can be of real value to the 
country. 

Below we give our questions and a sum- 
mary of the answers: 

1. Corporation taxes: Present law calls for 
reduction of corporation taxes from 52 per- 
cent to 47 percent on Aprill. The President 
has asked that this reduction be postponed 
for another year. Do you think this reduc- 
tion should be postponed? 

Answers; Yes, 70.4 percent; no, 24.9 pèr- 
cent; undecided, 1.4 percent; no answer, 3.3 
percent. 

2. Tax on dividends: Taxes on dividends 
have been called “double taxation” because 
corporations pay 52 percent taxes on profits, 
and then stockholders pay additional taxes 
on remaining profits distributed as dividends, 
Do you think taxes on dividends should be 
reduced, eliminated or left as is? 

Answers: Reduced, 24.1 percent; ellimi- 
nated, 28.9 percent; left as is, 41.2 percent; 
increased, 0.2 percent; undecided, 1.8 per- 
cent; no answer, 3.8 percent. 

3. Excise taxes: The President has asked 
that excise taxes on liquor, tobacco, gasoline, 
and automobiles should be continued for 
another year. Please give below what action 
you think should be taken on each of these 
taxes. 

Answers: 

Liquor: continue, 86.8 percent; discon- 
tinue, 3.5 percent; lower, 3.8 percent; in- 
crease, 4.2 percent; no answer, 1.7 percent. 

Tobacco: continue, 87.9 percent; discon- 
tinue, 3.5 percent; lower, 2.5 percent; in- 
crease, 3.9 percent; no answer, 1.7 percent. 

Gasoline; continue, 66.3 percent; discon- 
tinue, 20.6 percent; lower, 10.5 percent; in- 
crease, 0.6 percent. (A few of those who 
thought a tax should continue specified that 
the money be used for roads only; a few 
others recommended that the States, rather 
than the Federal Government get the tax 
money.) 

Automobiles: continued, 60 percent; dis- 
continued, 24.5 percent; lower, 13.5 percent; 
increase, 0.3 percent; no answer, 1.7 percent. 

4. Trade agreements: The President has 
proposed a 3-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, with additional au- 
thority to the President to lower tariffs 5 
percent each year. Do you favor this pro- 
posal? 

Answers: Yes, 74.7 percent; no, 16.8 per- 
cent; continue without lowering, 2.3 percent; 
undecided, 3.9 percent; no answer, 23 per- 
cent. 

5. Foreign investments: To encourage for- 
eign investments, the President has proposed 
that corporation income from foreign invest- 
ments be taxed at a 38-percent rate instead 
of the 52-percent tax charged on income of 
domestic corporations. Do you approve this 
idea? 

Answers: Yes, 38.6 percent; no, 53 percent; 
undecided, 6.4 percent; no answer, 2 percent. 

6. Foreign ald: Current law provides for 
the end of economic aid and of Foreign Op- 
erations Administration on June 30. The 
Administration has asked for their continu- 
ation and expansion. How would you vote? 

Answers: Continue, 42.2 percent; discon- 
tinue, 38.1 percent; limit or reduce, 11 per- 
cent; shift to Asia, 0.5 percent; continue 
without expansion, 3.1 percent; undecided, 
3.5 percent; no answer, 1.6 percent. 

7. Congressmen's salaries: The President 
has requested that pay of Congressmen be 
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increased from $12,500 to $22,500. Do you 
approve this increase? 

Answers: Yes, 46.2 percent; no, 32.4 per- 
cent; compromise, 18.9 percent; more than 
$25,000, 0.1 percent; less than $12,500, 0.1 
percent; undecided, 1.3 percent; no answer, 
1 percent. 

8, Federal employees’ pay: The President 
has requested that Federal employees have 
their pay increased by an average of 5 per- 
cent—a total increase estimated at $30 mil- 
lion. Do you favor this increase? 

Answers: Yes, 43 percent; no, 44.7 percent; 
selective raise, 5.5 percent; reduce staff to 
get funds, 1.6 percent; partial increase, 0.7 
percent; undecided, 2.9 percent; no answer, 
1.6 percent. 

9. Farm program; The administration's 
price-support program went into effect at 
the first of the year. It calls for supports 
from 82.5 percent to 90 percent of parity for 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and peanuts. Leg- 
islation will be introduced at this session to 
return to rigid support of 90 percent of 
parity. Do you favor the new flexible support 
or return to the 90 percent program? 

Answers: Flexible, 67.7 percent; 90-percent 
support, 18.4 percent; no support, 7.8 percent; 
lower than 82.5 percent, 0.4 percent; unde- 
cided, 3 percent; no answer, 2.7 percent, 

10. Health reinsurance: The President has 
requested legislation for health reinsurance 
in order to encourage private insurance com- 
panies to write broader policies, Under the 
plan the Government would insure the pri- 
vate companies against heavy losses if they 
would write health insurance policies they 
now consider too risky. Do you favor such 
a program? 

Answers: Yes, 39.9 percent; no, 51.1 per- 
cent; in limited form, 0.4 percent; undecided, 
5.9 percent; no answer, 2.7 percent. 

11. Public housing: Public housing au- 
thorization expires June 30. The President 
nas asked that Congress authorize 35,000 
more public housing units in each of the 
next 2 fiscal years. Do you favor this 
program? 

Answers: Yes, 54.6 percent; no, 39.1 per- 
cent; undecided, 2.8 percent; no answer, 3.5 
percent. 

12. Taft-Hartley: Seventeen States now 
have laws forbidding compulsory union mem- 
bership even in union shops, thus permitting 
employers to hire nonunion men to fill va- 
cancies. The unions are seeking a revision 
of the Taft-Hartley law to take away from 
the States the power to pass such laws. Do 
you think the Taft-Hartley law should be 
amended in this manner? 

Answers: Yes, 10.6 percent; no, 86.1 per- 
cent; undecided, 1.4 percent; no answer, 1.9 
percent, 

13. Guaranteed wage: Labor leaders are 
planning, during 1955, to push the guaran- 
teed wage idea whereby workers would be 
paid during layoffs as well as when they 
are working. Do you approve of the guar- 
anteed wage idea? 

Answers: Yes, 12.7 percent; no, 80.5 per- 
cent; with reservations, 1 percent; undecided, 
4.7 percent; no answer, 1.1 percent. 

14. Minimum wage: The hourly wage min- 
imum is now 75 cents per hour. President 
Eisenhower has proposed that it be increased 
to 90 cents. Labor union leaders say it 
should be $1.25. Which would you vote for? 

Answers: Keep at 75 cents, 37.9 percent; 90 
cents, 53.5 percent; $1.25, 41 percent; no 
minimum, 3.0 percent; compromise, 0.6 per- 
cent; no answer, 0.9 percent. 

15. Bricker amendment: The Bricker pro- 
posal to limit the treaty powers of the Pres- 
ident. which lost out last year by one vote, 
is expected to be introduced again. How 
would you vote on it? 

Answers: For, 47.0 percent: against, 44.8 
percent; undecided, 4.5 percent; no answer, 
3.7 percent. 

16. 18-year-old vote: The President has 
again asked that the voting age be lowered 
to 18. Do you favor this? . 
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Answers: Yes, 42.8 percent; no, 53.2 per- 
cent; for Armed Forces only, 0.9 percent; un- 
decided, 2.4 percent; no answer, 0.7 percent. 

17. Stock market: The Senate Banking 
Committee is making plans to investigate 
the stock market to try to find out why stock 
prices advanced so rapidly during 1954. Do 
you think such an investigation is needed? 

Answers: Yes, 39.2 percent; no, 50.0 per- 
cent; undecided, 7.7 percent; no answer, 
3.1 percent, 

18. Fair trade: Do you favor State laws 
which make it possible for manufacturers to 
set the price at which his product is sold 
at retail? 

Answers: Yes, 17.3 percent; No, 76.8 per- 
cent; with limitations, 0.3 percent; unde- 
cided, 3.9 percent; no answer, 1.7 percent. 


United States Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, a 
great national institution, authorized in 
1954, is now in its formative stage, under 
the overall direction of its first superin- 
tendent, Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, 
United States Air Force. Located at 
Colorado Springs, in my district in 
Colorado, it is destined to great fame as 
the center of education in the training 
of future Air Force leaders. I refer to 
the United States Air Force Academy. 

On the evening of March 14, 1955, 
I had the pleasure of hearing its first 
dean of faculty, Brig. Gen. Don Z. Zim- 
merman, United States Air Force, give a 
most instructive presentation on the new 
academy before a distinguished gather- 
ing at the Cosmos Club of Washington. 
I am sure his address will be of great in- 
terest to every Member of the House. 

The Cosmos Club is an association of 
men who are distinguished in science, 
literature or the fine arts; in a learned 
profession or public service. It is non- 
political in character and takes no posi- 
tion with respect to the subjects pre- 
sented in its lecture series. Its sole pur- 
pose is the advancement of knowledge. 

I would like to include the opening 
remarks of Capt. Miles P. DuVal, United 
States Navy, retired, who introduced 
General Zimmerman as follows: 

Fellow members of the Cosmos Club, ladies, 
and gentlemen, much United States history 
traces back to the leaders trained at our 
great service Academies. West Point was 
founded in 1802; the Naval Academy in 1845. 
The third school—the Air Force Academy— 
was established in 1954. 

Though the stories of the first two have 
been recorded in histories of those institu- 
tions, we do not have comprehensive state- 
ments by their founders made during the 
periods of creation. Tonight we are greatly 
privileged to have as our speaker one of the 
founders of the youngest service Academy— 
its first dean of faculty. 

A graduate of the University of Oregon, 
where he was a member of the ROTC, he 
was offered a commission in the Regular 
Army. He did the unusual. He did not 
accept, was appointed a second lieutenant in 
the Reserve, and sought and obtained an 
appointment as a cadet at West Point—a 
procedure that lost him 4 years seniority. 
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Graduating from the Military Academy in 
1929, he was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant in the Corps of Engineers, started flight 
training on the Pacific coast, and qualified 
for the degree of master of arts at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, all in the same year. 

Rated pilot in 1930, he transferred to the 
Air Corps, and early became interested in the 
fields of operational planning and meteorol- 
ogy. In the latter, he took postgraduate 
training at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, where in 1936 he was awarded the 
degree of master of science, and was des- 
ignated as an instructor at the Air Corps 
Primary Flying School. Among his contri- 
butions there were the introduction of the 
study of air-mass analysis in the Army and 
the preparation of the first Weather Manual 
for Pilots. He later served as an instructor 
in mathematics at West Point. 

During World War II, as the first Director 
of Weather of the Army Air Forces, he super- 
wised the establishment of a worldwide 
weather service, served on the planning staff 
of amphibious forces of the Pacific Fleet 
and in the Operations Division of the Gen- 
eral Staff in Washington. Between war as- 
signments he attended the Command and 
General Staff School at Leavenworth, the 
Army and Navy Staff College, and the Naval 
War College. 

After hostilities he became assistant air 
attaché in London, during which period he 
attended the Imperial Defense College. 
When the Korean war started he was sent 
to Tokyo as director of operational planning 
for the Far East Air Forces, and made fre- 
quent visits to the battlefront. 

Thus, in our speaker there are combined 
the qualities of the soldier and aviator, the 
student and educator, and the engineer and 
administrator. 

May I present the dean of faculty of the 
United States Air Force Academy, Brig. Gen, 
Don Z. Zimmerman. 

Appress or BRIG. Gen. Don Z. ZIMMERMAN 
BEFORE THE Cosmos CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., MarcH 14, 1955 
Members of the Cosmos Club and guests, 

ever since April 1, 1954, when President 

Eisenhower signed the bill authorizing the 

establishment of a United States Air Force 

Academy, there has been considerable in- 

terest throughout the Nation in the activ- 

ities connected with that project. We par- 
ticipants are finding it a stimulating expe- 
rience to help establish a school in which 
our country is showing such keen national 
interest, To me, personally, it is equally 
stimulating to be invited to talk to you 
on my favorite subject—the United States 

Air Force Academy. $ 
The Headquarters, United States Air Force 

Academy, are now located temporarily at 

Lowry Air Force Base in Denver, Colo., where 

we are getting ready to receive our first 

class of 300 cadets next July. We plan to 
remain at our Denver site until the summer 
of 1957, at which time we are scheduled 
to move to our permanent location near 

Colorado Springs. 

During the time allocated to me here, 
I want to give you a few highlights on your 
Air Force Academy. I propose to organize 
my presentation in this way. First, I will 
give you some idea of the course of study 
which we are planning; since this particular 
subject is both complex and important, I 
will spend most of my time on it. Secondly, 
I will talk briefly about the faculty we have 
selected. And lastly I will say a few words 
about our procedures for choosing the cadets 
who will come to the Academy. 

Let us begin with an examination of the 
course of study which we have planned for 
our cadets. 

The Air Force Academy is indebted to a 
number of leading civilian educators, to- 
gether with the staff and faculty of both 
West Point and Annapolis, for their gener- 
ous assistance in the development of our 
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program of instruction. Approximately 60 
distinguished civilian educators have acted 
as consultants since the beginning of the 
development of plans for the Academy in 
1948. 

In developing our program, a great deal 
of consideration was given to the diversified 
attributes required of an Alr Force officer 
today. Most of these attributes are readily 
discernible. You are aware that unimpeach- 
able character, an unflagging sense of duty, 
and devotion to the best interests of our 
country are absolute requisites of all officers 
in any of the services. You are equally aware 
that warfare may be either on a global scale 
or geographically restricted, that both its 
technical and nontechnical aspects have be- 
come more complex, and that Air Force oper- 
ations call for a high degree of skill, knowl- 
edge, and judgment. These operations are 
dictated by military policy and objectives 
which are based on national policy and ob- 
jectives. Knowledge of our country and its 
relations and interactions with foreign coun- 
tries is essential to effective military action. 
For these reasons, we cannot afford to pro- 
duce men with a good grasp of strategy and 
tactics but with no clear concept of the po- 
litical, social, and economic factors which 
underlie the great problems of our time. 
We must produce men trained for the con- 
duct of war in the broadest sense because 
today there Is not a facet of governmental 
structure or economic and social organiza- 
tion which remains untouched in war. 

For these reasons, the program which we 
will offer is unique to the Air Force Academy. 
No civilian institution offers such a program, 
and although our program is similar to that 
of the other two Service Academies, it differs 
considerably in its emphasis on professional 
air requirements, as contrasted with land 
and sea requirements, and in its greater 
emphasis on the humanities and social 
sciences, The course of academic study is 
almost equally balanced between the natural 
and physical sciences on one hand and the 
humanities and social sciences on the other. 

Our entire program is divided into two 
major phases; the alrmanship program which 
comes under the direction of the Comman- 
dant of Cadets, and the academic program 
which falls under my supervision as Dean 
of Faculty. I should like first to describe 
the airmanship program, which may be 
summed up as that part of the curriculum 
dealing directly with military training. Our 
catalogue defines the airmanship program 
in this way: The purpose of the airmanship 
program is to train and condition the cadet 
for his destined role of leadership in the 
field of aviation. Toward this end he will 
be trained to full qualification as a rated 
aerial navigator; he will be given indoctri- 
nation training in piloting aircraft; he will 
be instructed in the composition, adminis- 
traton, and control of military forces; he 
will be given thorough training in the art 
of leadership; and he will be developed phy- 
sically to such condition as will permit him 
most successfully to employ the skills he 
acquires.” Let me now take up each of these 
phases in turn. 

The navigation training program will con- 
tinue throughout the cadet's 4 years at the 
Academy and will include navigation in- 
struction both on the ground and in the air, 
Ground instruction is comprised of such sub- 
jects as physiological training, equipment 
orientation, -weather, instruments, celestial 
and polar navigation, and radar. Actual 
flights will make it possible to supplement 
the ground instruction with practical navi- 
gation problems in the air. 

Navigation training will also be integrated 
with academic courses which are closely as- 
sociated with navigation. For example, map 
reading will be taught in graphics; the geog- 
raphy course will give additional instruc- 


tion in the use of maps; and the mathemat- ` 


ics course will deal with the application 
of mathematics to navigation. 
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All cadets will be given pilot indoctrina- 
tion in light aircraft. Those who 
for further instruction as pilots will enter 
the Air Training Command pilot training 
program following their graduation from the 
Academy. 

The military training phase of the air- 
manship program starts immediately upon 
the cadet’s arrival at the Academy. Its 
objective is the development of character 
and leadership, as well as the provision of 
a broad military education. Part of this 
program is in effect 24 hours a day as a prod- 
uct of the rigimen of cadet life. Other 
parts are specifically scheduled courses of 
instruction. These latter include basic mili- 
tary training, weapons and equipment fa- 
miliarization, basic infantry drill and tac- 
tics, military organization, duties and 
responsibilities of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers, and practical exercises in 
leadership. Military training will continue 
throughout the summer training period, and 
in the summer months will include appro- 
priate participation in activities at selected 
Air Force, Army, and Navy installations. 

The problem of developing leadership is 
not one which can be delegated solely to the 
airmanship program. It is a process which 
much go on 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, in 
class and out. Our academic instructors, 
whether they be teaching physics, English, or 
economics, will always bear responsibility for 
aiding in the development of leadership and 
the nurturing of a high sense of duty. For 
this reason, all of our instructors in both the 
airmanship and academic programs must be 
officers who, in addition to meeting a high 
standard of qualification in thelr subjects, 
have demonstrated marked qualities of lead- 
ership. I want to say more about our faculty 
in a few moments, 

Physical training is a medium for much 
more than muscular development and con- 
ditioning. It must also serve as a device for 
developing leadership, teamwork, good 
sportsmanship, and competitive spirit, A 
full program of intramural and varsity 
athletics will be scheduled, with the upper 
classmen acting as coaches and instructors 
in the intramural phase as part of their 
practical work in leadership and instructor 
training. 

You are doubtless all wondering what part 
intercollegiate athletics will play at the Acad- 
emy. We expect to field winning teams in all 
major sports. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of an effective officer or an effiective 
military force as not being deeply imbued 
with the desire to win. That spirit is tra- 
ditional at the two senior service academies. 
All of you who have seen the cadets and mid- 
shipmen play football have likely been im- 
pressed by their will to win and at the same 
time by their sportsmanlike conduct on the 
field. No potential all-American will be 
turned away from our door, provided he has 
the intellectual and moral qualities required 
of a future Air Force leader and can meet 
our requirements the same as other cadets. 

Now I would like to turn to a consideration 
of our academic program, 

We believe, and I think most of you will 
agree, that it is not very profitable to teach 
a large number of courses, each insulated 
from the others and each constituting an 
end In itself. One of the knottiest problems 
facing all educational institutions is that of 
integrating course materials in such a man- 
ner as to impress upon the student that he is 
studying a generous slice of the total experi- 
ence of mankind, and that human experience 
is indeed a totality rather than a group of 
unrelated experiences. We are neither so 
vain nor so foolish as to believe that we can 
succeed completely in integrating our 
courses; however, throughout the early plan- 
ning phase and in the present phase of 
course preparation, constant attention has 
been given to both vertical and horizontal 
integration and to relating course material 
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to the cadet’s past experience and future 
activities. I shall try to point out some of 
the areas of integration as I describe the 
courses which make up our academic curric- 
ulum. Obviously, this is not the time and 
place to discuss these courses in detail. By 
and large, they are similar to standard col- 
lege courses, except that all of our courses 
will be oriented toward Air Force application. 
Where one of our courses differs materially 
from its civilian college counterpart, I shall 
point out the areas of difference. For those 
of you who would like to examine course 
content in greater detail, a supply of cata- 
logs will be available this spring. 

I shall start with the scientific aspect of 
our academic program, since the applica- 
tion of scientific courses to military use is 
perhaps more obvious—at any rate more 
traditional. Our scientific courses are de- 
signed to provide the future Air Force officer 
with a fundamental knowledge of the aero- 
nautical sciences. All courses will be func- 
tional in nature—that is, related to aircraft 
equipment and aviation problems rather 
than to purely theoretical situations. The 
majority of these courses will be offered 3 
periods a week, each period 114 hours long. 
In some courses—mathematics, for in- 
stance—one-third of each period will be de- 
voted to supervised study; in other courses, 
a portion of each academic week will be spent 
in the laboratory. Integration of courses 
within this area presents no serious prob- 
lems, for they are all closely related. 

The School of Basic Sciences includes 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics. A 2- 
year foundation in mathematics is, of course, 
basic to all of our science work. Here cadets 
will be given a broad but thorough knowledge 
of fundamental mathematical principles, a 
working knowledge of mathematical proc- 
esses and their practical application, and an 
ability to apply mathematical concepts in 
aerial warfare. 

Our work in chemistry is very similar to 
any college level basic chemistry course. 
Since chemistry is the first of the science 
courses to be taught, emphasis will be placed 
on scientific methodology. The course will 
have particular application to problems re- 
lated to rockets, fuels, gas turbines, turbo- 
jet engines, and atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons. In the latter phase of the course, 
introductory instruction will be given in the 
physiological problems of high speed and 
high altitude flight. 

Physics, which will be presented in the 
sophomore year, will cover principles of 
mechanics, hydrodynamics, heat and basic 
thermodynamics, kinetic theory, electricity 
and magnetism, sound, light and optics, 
atomic and nuclear physics, meteorology and 
climatology. This subject is basic to all the 
scientific courses which will follow in the 
junior and senlor years. 

The School of Engineering Sciences in- 
cludes electrical engineering, mechanics, and 
thermodynamics, The last named course will 
have particular reference to gas turbines and 
rocket motors. 

The School of Aeronautical Sciences in- 
cludes the study of aerographics, aerody- 
namics, and aircraft design. Aerographics, to 
be given in the freshman year, is divided into 
two parts: (1) maps and charts, and (2) 
engineering drawing. The portion devoted 
to maps and charts is designed to train the 
cadet to read and understand the wealth of 
information available on aerial photographs, 
topographic maps and aeronautical charts. 
Cadets will also be given instruction in plot- 
ting and computing problems in aerial navi- 
gation. The engineering drawing portion of 
the course is designed to provide the cadet 
with the ability to read and understand 
engineering drawings with facility, Particu- 
lar emphasis will be placed upon aircraft 
drawings, Including Air Force specifications 
and nomenclature, 

Aerodynamics, presented in the senior year, 
is designed to give the cadet a knowledge of 
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the behavior of forces that act on the com- 
ponent parts of an aircraft and how these 
forces affect aircraft design. Closely related 
is the course in aircraft design, also to be 
given to some of the cadets in the senior 
year. Those cadets who have not demon- 
strated a marked aptitude for foreign lan- 
guages, or who have done outstanding work 
in their scientific courses, will be given this 
aircraft design course in lieu of a foreign 
language. In this course, the class will be 
divided into teams, each of which will be re- 
quired to design an aircraft. Each member 
of the team will act as a specialist in one 
particular area of the total problem. 

Although our curriculum embodies a lesser 
emphasis on scientific and engineering sub- 
jects than does the curriculum of the Mili- 
tary Academy, we have been assured that a 
graduate of the Alr Force Academy can earn 
a degree in aeronautical engineering at one 
of the best civilian institutions in one sum- 
mer and one academic year. The scientific 
program also provides sufficient background 
for graduate study in scientific fields other 
than aeronautical engineering. 

So much for the block of scientific sub- 
jects. Let us move on now to the other ma- 
jor block of subjects in our academic pro- 
gram—the social studies and humanities, 
business management and administration. 
This field of studies is designed to give to 
the cadet a knowledge of the world about 
him, an understanding of the people in that 
world, and skill in dealing with those people. 
The courses in this area have been coordi- 
nated to present related courses and con- 
tinuous learning rather than separate and 
unrelated segments of knowledge. 

The School of Languages includes English 
and foreign languages. A great deal of em- 
phasis will be placed on English, especially 
in the first 3 years. It is essential to his 
future career that each cadet learn to speak 
and write effectively. It is equally essen- 
tial that he learn to appreciate his heritage 
through a knowledge of great literature. 
The freshman English course deals largely 
with the fundamental communication skills, 
while the sophomore and junior courses are 
more concerned with American and World 
Literature. However, the threads of litera- 
ture study and the communication skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening run 
throughout each of the 3 years of English. 
Of course cadets will be judged on their 
ability to express themselves orally and in 
writing throughout all of thelr 4 years at 
the Academy. 

Foreign languages will be taught In the 
senior year. In this way when the cadet 
graduates, his knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage will be fresh and his interest keen, 
Language instruction will not be given to 
every cadet. Only those cadets who have 
done well in the language aptitude test and 
in the social-humanities area will study 
languages. As I pointed out earlier, those 
cadets who lack language aptitude or who 
have done outstanding work in scientific 
studies will take Aircraft Design rather than 
a foreign language. Language courses will 
be presented in highly concentrated form 
with emphasis on conversational use and 
reading comprehension. Such language 
facility win be developed by intensive prac- 
tice in approximately 7 hours of classroom 
work ench week. The courses will be similar 
to thoze developed in the Air Force Lan- 
guage School at Syracuse University. The 
languages offered will depend upon the needs 
of the Air Force at any given time. 

Our courses in the School of Human Rela- 
tions include philosophy, psychology and 
law. The philosophy course, which will be 
presented in the freshman year, is a one 
semester course designed to develop effective 
thinking. It is, in fact, a course in logic, 
and will teach the cadet to express himself 
clearly, to distinguish valid reasoning, and 
to apply the tests of logic to any situation. 
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management will be a feature of the course, 

The course in law, which is also a part 
of the sophomore curriculum, deals with 
military, civil, and international law in their 
application to the Air Force and its person- 
nel. 

The School of History includes the usual 
history courses, as well as a course in military 
history. History will be offered during the 
freshman, sophomore and junior years. 
These courses will be closely integrated with 
the cadet's study of literature. Insofar as 
possible, history and English scheduling will 
be coordinated in such a way that the 
cadet is studying the literature of a period 
concurrently with its history. The history 
courses will place major emphasis on an 
understanding of the evolution of ideas and 
institutions rather than on a mere accumula- 
tion of historical facts. In all courses, sup- 
plementary readings will be used in con- 
junction with a text. 

The freshman history course deals with 
world civilization, the sophomore course with 
American history, and the junior course with 
20th century world history. We hope to de- 
vote the second semester of the course in 
20th century world history to a study of 
some of the great issues of our day. 

The course in military history, which will 
be presented in the senior year, is still 
under study and will continue in a stage 
of development for several years to come. 
As I now envisage the course, it will include 
a study of unified action in Army, Navy and 
Air Force campaigns which illustrate the 
principles of employing the three services 
in preparing for war, fighting a war, and 
making postwar adjustments. A careful 
analysis will be made of military mistakes in 
history. The course will be closely related 
to both history and International relations. 

The School of Social Sciences includes 
courses in geography, comparative govern- 
ment, economics, and international relations, 
The geography course is to be presented in 
the freshman year and will be closely coor- 
dinated with the freshman history course 
and with navigation training. Physical, 
economic and demographic factors will be 
studied in their relationship to military— 
and particularly to Air Force—operations. 

During their junior year, the cadets will 
study comparative governments and econom- 
ics. The first semester of the government 
course will be devoted to a study of our own 
Government, while the second semester will 
deal with the governments of the major 
powers. This course is closely related to the 
economics course. ‘The first semester of eco- 
nomics will include principles of business 
administration and management, while the 
second semester will involve a study of the 
major economic systems existing in the 
world today. 

International relations, to be presented the 
senior year, will synthesize the knowledge 
which the cadet has gathered from his other 
courses in both scientific and nonsclentific 
fields. All phases of international relations 
will be considered. The latter part of the 
course will be devoted to the study of the 
national security of the United States. 

Throughout the courses in the humanities 
and social sciences, instruction and prac- 
tice will be given in research methods and 
the preparation of reports and studies. 

We believe that the curriculum which I 
have described is both sound and practical. 
However, I wish to emphasize that our cur- 
riculum 1 still in the exploratory stage and 
that it will remain under constant review. 
None of us can say with conviction that our 
present program meets perfectly the ideal 
requirements of an Alr Force officer's edu- 
cation, and surely none may believe that 
these requirements will remain static. For 
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the next few years, of course, change will 
come quite readily, but with the passage of 
time, departmental interests tend to become 
sacred, and change becomes a matter of moy- 
ing mountains. We are resolved to guard 
against this tendency; we are determined to 
maintain an inquiring and openminded 
attitude. 

An essential part of the Air Force Academy 
will be its library. It will contain over 200,- 
000 volumes selected to support our training 
program and will be used as an integral part 
of our academic program. At least initially, 
the beginnings of our museum and art col- 
lection will be connected with the library. 

I have told you, then, what we are going 
to teach. Now I want to say a few words 
about how we propose to teach our subjects. 

We realize, as all of you do, that no mat- 
ter how well a subject is taught, much of 
it will be lost to the student unless it is put 
to Immediate and sustained used. This is 
particularly true of factual information. We 
will, therefore, handle detailed facts only to 
the extent necessary to provide the cadet 
with a frame of reference. Our primary 
concern is to provide him with an under- 
standing of principles, endow him with the 
ability to apply these principles to real life 
situations, and encourage him to think for 
himself. 

These objectives cannot be reached through 
reliance on a rote system of learning. Thus 
we wish to teach by discussion, demonstra- 
tion, and student performance—supplement- 
ed, of course, with occasional lectures. Our 
academic sections will be small—about 12 
cadets to a section—which allows for free 
interchange of ideas and a great deal of 
individual attention on the part of the in- 
structor to the learning problems of each 
cadet. 

We to arrange our cadets in sec- 
tions according to their academic standing in 
each subject. This will give our instructors 
an opportunity to set a pace consistent with 
the abilities of each group. The more ad- 
vanced students will thus be given addition- 
al work, while those who have made less rapid 
progress will receive concentrated instruc- 
tion in course fundamentals. 

So much for our course of study. Now let 
me tell you about our faculty, the people who 
will actually teach this course of study. 

We are not now in a position to consider 
civilian educators in other than an advisory 
capacity or to recall Reserve officers to active 
duty to instruct at the Academy. Our pres- 
ent faculty has come from Air Force officers 
now on active duty. For them, we estab- 
lished as prerequisites for instructional duty 
at the Air Force Academy high teaching qual- 
ifications and a superior or outstanding rec- 
ord as an officer in the United States Air 
Force. We also believe that since all of our 
graduates will wear wings as navigators, a 
high proportion of academic instructors 
should also wear wings. The Alr Force has 
today a considerable resource of officers who 
mect these requirements. Bome received 
their graduate training under Air Force aus- 
pices; many are former civilian college in- 
structors who were recalled to duty during 
the Korcan engagement; and many more 
have earned advanced degrees in their off- 
duty hours. We are also fortunate in having 
a pool of officers who have instructed at either 
West Point or Annapolis, who are familiar 
with Service Academy methods, and who will 
be avallable to us for several years to come. 

Let me take, as an example of how our 
faculty is shaping up, our department of 
history. Of the 8 instructors who will teach 
the freshman course in world civilization, 4 
hold doctors’ degrees, and 4 hold masters’ 
degrees. All of the M. A's have completed at 
least a year's work toward their doctorates. 
Five of these instructors are pilots, ali with 
combat experience. All have served at least 
1 tour in an overseas theater, and all have 
at least 3 years’ college teaching experience. 
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While none of these men approaches the 
academic distinction of being a national 
figure in the field of history, I believe each 
one is equipped to do a very creditable job. 
Moreover, I believe that the department of 
history is typical of our several departments. 

We have seen something of our course of 
study and our faculty. Now let us examine 
briefly the most important thing in any edu- 
cational institution—our students. Let's see 
how our cadets are appointed, where they 
come from, and how the best qualified are 
selected from the mass of applicants. 

Any unmarried male citizen, between the 
ages of 17 and 22, who is of good character 
and who meets the prescribed standards of 
height and weight, is eligible to compete for 
an appointment to the Academy. In order to 
secure proper geographic representation, 
specific numbers of vacancies have been allo- 
cated to each State. For example, out of our 
first class of 300 cadets, the State of Oregon 
has been ellocated 3 vacancies; this num- 
ber was determined by Oregon's proportional 
representation in Congress. Each Senator 
and each Representative is authorized to 
nominate 10 candidates to compete state- 
wide for the vacancies allocated to his State. 
About 85 percent of all vacancies will be 
filled by these congressional nominees. The 
remaining 15 percent will be filled by nomi- 
nations from such authorities as the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Alaska, Hawali, Puerto 
Rico, District of Columbia, and Canal Zone, 
as well as by selection from Regular and 
Reserve members of the United States Air 
Force and Army, and sons of deceased 
veterans, Presidential nominations are re- 
served for sons of members of the United 
States Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. Qualified sons of Medal 
of Honor winners are admitted without 
limit? 

After the prospective candidates receive 
their nominations from the sources just de- 
scribed, they will compete with each other 
throughout a comprehensive battery of ex- 
aminatlons. Competition will be based on 
the Air Force medical examination for flying 
training, the Air Force pilot aptitude and 
officer quality test, and the college entrance 
examination board tests. These college 
board tests will include verbal and mathe- 
matical scholastic aptitude tests, together 
with achievement tests in intermediate 
mathematics, English composition, and so- 
cial studies. Forty Alr Force Academy ex- 
amining centers have been established 
throughout the world to administer these 
tests. 

As I mentioned earller, on July 11 we will 
open our doors to the first class of 300 cadets 
who have survived the rigid competition, 
which I have just described. Until the 
permanent installation is completed at Colo- 
rado Springs, it will be necessary to limit the 
size of our classes. In order to provide a 
gradual build-up in cadet strength, the 
Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to 
limit the size of the first four classes. The 
second class will be 400 strong with the third 
and fourth classes entering at 624 each. 
After that, we shall grow to our statutory 
limit of 2,496 cadets, plus foreign students 
and sons of Medal of Honor winners. Of 
course, as we increase the size and number of 
our classes, a corresponding increase will be 
made in the cadetships allocated to each 
source for cadets. 

Public reception of the Alr Force Academy 
has been wonderful from the beginning. It 
was good of you to come here today, and 
although my presentation has been rather 
long, I expect it leaves you with a great 
many unanswered questions. We would be 
delighted to answer your questions by hav- 


1 This system of nomination and selection 
applies to the first four classes to enter the 
Air Force Academy. After that, barring 
changes in the law, the system will revert to 
that used for the other two service academies. 
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ing you yisit us in Denver, either now dur- 
ing our preparatory phase, perhaps better 
from your point of view, after we open our 
doors in July. 

I want now to leave you with this final 
thought about the Air Force Academy. 
In its location and facilities, in its course of 
study, in its faculty, and in its students—in 
all of these things, we believe that we are 
building an institution destined to play a 
distinguished role in the history of our coun- 
try. You may be assured that those of us 
who have been honored with appointment 
to help create this institution are doing 
everything we possibly can to prove ourselves 
worthy of our affiliation with your United 
States Air Force Academy. 


Investigation of Monopolistic Mergers in 
the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following material I have received 
from Mr. Solomon Barkin, director of 
research, Textile Workers Union of 
America, in support of the resolution I 
have filed to authorize the Committee 
on the Judiciary to investigate and study 
monopolistic mergers in the textile in- 
dustry. There is a listing of such merg- 
ers and I am confident a study of the 
same by the Members of Congress is a 
necessary step to provide understanding 
of the extent of the merger movement 
and need of thorough examination of 
such mergers and consolidations in the 
textile industry during the last 2 years. 

The material follows: 


STATEMENT OF TExTILe Workens UNION or 
AMERICA, RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, New 
Yorx, N. Y. 

TEXTILE MERGERS 

The current merger movement represents 
the second wave of counsolidations in the 
textile industry. The first—the majór one— 
occurred during the period from 1944 
through 1948. It converted an industry of 
individual small units into one of giant cor- 
porations. During this period most current 
big textile organizations were created. We 
have since witnessed further consolidation 
of these organizations which have acquired 
competitive mills and have become more sig- 
nificant as other mills haye been eliminated 
through liquidations—approximately 700 in- 
dividual plants employing close to 200,000 
persons since the end of the war, 

The first movement of consolidations was 
induced by several factors. Corporations en- 
joyed large profits and employed them for 
extending control. The excess-profits tax 
law encouraged sales of mills by older own- 
ers or estates which wanted to leave the 
business. The low capitalization of the mills 
made them targets for high tax levies. 
Through sales, the owners could convert 
their profits into capital gains which were 
taxed at lower rates. The buyers acquired 
a favorable high tax base for their new prop- 
erties and were able to pay off the former 
owners from the surpluses accumulated in 
the acquired companies. Others bought 
mills to acquire fabric sources at a time 
when textile materials were scarce. Selling 
agents and houses bought mills to assure 
supplies. Mills bought selling houses to 
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guide their own sales. The huge profits dur- 
ing the war and immediate postwar periods 
favored these mergers. 

The new wave beginning in 1953 has al- 
ready gained tremendous sweep. In 1953, 35 
companies were bought, involving 70 plants 
with some 24,000 workers. In 1954, 46 com- 
panies involving some 136 plants and em- 
ploying 42,000 workers were bought up or 
consolidated. Already in 1955 we have 
records of 18 companies with 27 mills em- 
ploying 9,000 persons which have been con- 
solldated and the trade press dally carries 
storics of additional impending mergers. 

The current mergers are being encouraged 
by our tax laws. Mills which have incurred 
losses have been bought by profitable cor= 
porations in order to use these losses to off- 
set their own profits and therefore escape 
substantial Federal taxes. Already several 
companies boast of substantial tax savings 
through such acquisitions. Other com- 
panies have been acquired because of the 
desire to diversify operations. More and 
more mill organizations have undertaken to 
produce fabrics of diverse fibers. The shaky 
financial position of many woolen and 
worsted organizations made them attractive 
targets for such mergers. Other companies 
have undertaken to diversify their opera- 
tions by acquiring factoring organizations 
so that their integration extends from the 
manufacture of yarn to weaving cloth, to 
finishing, to converting, to selling and fi- 
nancing of their sales. In some instances 
the companies actually produce and sell 
finished consumer articles. The diversifi- 
cation has extended beyond the acquisition 
ot woolen plants as companies have pur- 
chased finishing operations or competitive 
units. Several mills with selling houses 
have bought tions to broaden the 
range of goods sold by their selling houses. 
Other mills have been purchased to acquire 
the prestige of one or another label. 


The influence of the giant corporations 
has also been extended as many of them are 
now selling not only for their own mills but 
also for independent manufacturing organi- 
gations. These giant organizations now 
dominate very large segments of the textile 
industry. Many cover the broadest range of 
goods, produce fabrics of many different 
fibers and perform all the services from yarn 
manufacture through product selling and 
financing of customers. 

These large corporations are beginning to 
consolidate their controls. They are setting 
up their own internal organizations and sys- 
tems. Their preoccupation with the finan- 
cial aspects of their organizations has ab- 
sorbed their leadership. One consequence 
of these consolidations has been the Uqui- 
dation of many newly acquired plants in 
their determination to integrate their oper- 
ations. Similarly their power to coerce and 
resist union organization has been height- 
ened. They present a more formidable tower 
of strength with which to combat unionism. 
Individual textile workers, brought up to 
know their employers on a face-to-face basis, 
are now widely separated from the site of 
the corporation's economic and policy con- 
trols. Production schedules and price levels 
are centrally determined. 

The textile industry is now dominated in 
the basic spinning and weaving and finish- 
ing industries by a group of 43 interests who 
provide employment to approximately 350,000 
workers out of the 685,000 workers in the 
basic textile industry (spinning, weaving, 
and finishing). It can no longer be pre- 
sented as an illustration of the traditional 
competitive industry. Despite its multiplic- 
ity of products and special markets, it is 
now pervaded by giant corporations and 
taking on the characteristics of other oli- 
gopolist industries. 

The process of industrial contraction and 
merger has resulted in the liquidation of 
mills, the displacement of some 200,000 
workers, and the stranding of many impor- 
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tant communities dependent upon the tex- gains secured from the Federal Treasury have but the financial manipulators have en- 
tile industry. The needs of the people and been pocketed by the financial engineers of riched themselves. The practices, their un- 
the communities have seldom been consid- these moves. The United States Treasury, fortunate effects and serious dislocations 
ered in these financial adventures. The tax the community, and the workers have lost, should be investigated by the Congress. 


= Textile Workers Union of America, Research Department, New York, N. Y. 
SIGNIFICANT TEXTILE MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS, JANUARY 1953-JULY 1054 


Plant locations 


Company acquired 


Turchasing company or interest 


1953 
Abney Mills- 7j Erwin Mills, Ine .] North Carolina and Mississippi.. 5 — — 
Accluim Hosiery Co. --| Colonial Hosiery Co ---| High Point, N. © 
Bomis Bro. Bag Co.. Flexible Package Co -| Chi 
Berdon-Levine Interests_-...-------.-| Interchemieal Corp. plant- 2 
Blackburn Products, Ine N CT PIESE ESS 
iaoa Fine Spinning Associates, | Lincoln Bleachery--..........-.-..---- Dyeing, bleaching, 


and finishing. 
Cannon Mills Co Hoover tend EN <a maaan Hosier: 
— on Bilis (Ben Rudisell | Beaunit Mills (Frieda) plant... 
rests). 
Cavolon Interests Belmont Woolen Yarn Mills...------- 
Chatham 


t. 
Charlotte and Spray, N. C. 


Empress Hosier Prestige. rom Plant... -| Pottstown, La Hosiery_..........--| August 1053. 
Fulton Bug & Mente &c ESAT 5 EFFECT 
Goktfine Interests George E M oy & Sons Co. -| Plymouth, Nass DAN 

Hampton Mills American Thread Co, plunt zustham D S 2 © thread 1 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Ino Goodman & Thiese Co. plant Taylor, Fu 

Horvath Interest - Profile Cotton Mills 


West Textile Mills, Inc w a Acre EEEN E ea ES] pa do.. 

La France Automotive Fabrics, Inc, | Woodside Mills plint. 
(Gerli 8 
Linen Thread C R. J. Ederer Co 


MacKintosh Spg. Mills, Ino Yarn a Ine 8 Kf Cott . April 1888. 
Maguits (John P.) Co. and Amoskesg | Ficidcrest Mills_...........---......-- North Soton, woolen, 


Mohawk Carpet 1 Scotland XII 
National Automotive Fibers, Ine ee Mills pian: 


x, Ino. = 
Russell-Harvelle Hosiery MI oo aang & 8 — RS --| Stanfield, N. O. .-| Hos 
Smith (Alexander), Ine Cc Masland & Philadelphls, |: SRO 
‘Toxtron, — ä — F. Burkart ERASE RLS recae ivania, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Michigan, Teme 


— Merchants & Manufacturers, | A. D. Juilliard & Co., Ine 


U. 8. Finishing Co AspInook — É. Adams, A 


Gera Mills, Ino 
Wanmsutte Mills......................| Somerset Mills, Ine 


1954 


Altmann 6 Figh Rock Mills plant 
Hart mann & Bixer Co Powdrell & Alexander, Inc 
Barwick (E, T.) MIIls ses- --| Morrill Manufacturing Co 
Burlington Mills Corp. ? . teobee On. 
I Pacific Mills i 


— — — — 


Massachusetts, Virginian, N 
Carolina, and South Carolina, 


Goodall-Sanford, Ine ag heme Massachusetts, and North 


Collins & Aikman Corp. Teeter Mills * A EO en Biler City, N. O — 

Toledo, Ohio... 

Lawrence, Mass 

New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 

ginia, South Carolins, M issis- 
sippi, eae Quebec. 

II. & B. American Machine Co 1. . Susquehanna Mills_............. eee 


Goldsmith, Feinberg, Heinerfeld In- . — 8 Co 
terests, 


Little (O. L.) Interests] Hill Spg. Co EREN NO a Ae 
Mack C . Sponging OOo e re noes 
Pilot International Corp. Patchogue Plymouth Mills Corp. New 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co Roe 9 Co., Glasfloss pistons — — 
A Synthetic, rayon 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co., Ino 
‘Textron, 


Radio antennas.. 


American Woolen 00. 


out, e North Carolina, 
Blackinton Mills, Ine ——— B Oas Feen. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co 


Footnotes at end of table, 


— ——ů— — — — — — 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LISTING OF SIGNIFICANT TEXTILE MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS, JANUARY 1953-FEBRUARY 1955 


Purchasing company or interest 


1953 
Ret EA AE: y PTE LSA AR en EE TEER 
pus Bweiter & & Sportswear Sa Ta Crosse Knitwear Co- 
Daudi J. Hal) -| Kingston ME. 
‘elanese Corp. of Amerien ... Marco Chemicals, Ine- 
trees of Empress Hosiery Miills_.| Prestige, Ine., n 
Edward G. Jones of Jones, Gardner & Howard-Arthur Manufacturing Co 
Millville Manufacturing Co. Selma Cotton MI. 
Pipkin (W. .J. 5 Ulhiser Bag Go Ss a 
Power Loom Rug C L. Rug Co., 5 
Sparks (W. II. We Clandicwick, 5 55 and Mayfair 
ifters, In 
1954 
American Fubries Co United Lace & Nets, Ine 
Ames Harris Noville Co Noon Hag Co 


Andrew Worsted Mills, Ine Clear River pore Co.. 

Armstrong Cork Co. Deltox Rug 

Ballston Novelty Yarn CO Rayerest Kits Inc, Yarn Depart- 
men 


Beatty (Carroll) & Amburn Cohn) 2 ie apt lant No- 2 
Bell Textile Co- Dalton Carpet M 

Dalton kis Mils. 
Wilton Woolen Co. 
Anchor Rug iey 
Cashmere-Wool, L 
Botany Mills, Inc.“ 


O. R. Daniels, Ine., plant... 
en Sales Co. Fonda Glove Lining c 0. 

Reset H Mills Wilmington Hosiery Mills... 

Faulkner extile Associates | North Billerica Co. 
(McKitterick, Morrill et al.). 

Finnborg (Irving) and Haithwaite | Brown Knitting Co 
N De Century Beverly Corp < 

Interstate Hosiery Co., plant “. 

Meridian Industries 


Textron, Inc., plant. 
Catalina, Inc. 

Davis Mills, Ine. 
Wamsutts Mills. 
Somerset Milis.. 

Cheney Bros, (en 
8. Blumenthal & Co., 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Go. plant.. 


Manchester Ley devia me 
Medoff (Isruel & Sam) 
Moskow (Jacob) 4 Associates.. 


- Nashua Finishing Co. (Coleport Fab. J- Indian Heu Mills plant 
Nichols & 


T 87 RRS SELES OS Sar) Paul A. Waters Co, (Bellingham 
Combing Co.) 
Overseas Discount Corp. BOE MIRES Sareea saan 


Penwood Mills, Inc... Fine Spun Mills *__. 

Printed Fabrics Oe Mandeville Mill No, 

88 ä Heritage Carpet Miis TA 
me gman Co. (Connecti- | Maine Belting Co. 


cut). 
Bee. 5 ae Soe (subsidiary of | H.R. H. Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Julius Kayser & Co. lan 
Seneca Knitting Milis.. 

Goodall-Sanford, Ine., mill € 
sei on Mills Corp. plant (Oncita 


we! 


8 
Standard Hosiery M 


Stevens (J. P.) & Co., Ine ichn P. Maguire & Co., Inc.. 

Stritwrer, ne Hayward Hosiery Co 

W OA Robbins Mills F 

Traum, Da vid Co., Ine Jas, Lees & Sons Co., Columbia & 
Minerva Yarn Division. 

United Industrial Syndicate, Ine Lonisvillé Textiles, Ine 

Wall Rope Works Delaware River Jute Mills (branch of 
American Manufacturing Co,). 

Wehadkee Yarn MU eee Milis of Alexander Smith, 
ne. 

West (William H., Jt.)-.-.-»-----..--- Winchester Knitting Ms 

1955 
Alredule Worsted Mills, Inc. (Azel- | Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted plant 
). 8 Worsted Mili). 
Arms Textile Manufacturing Co Crown Manufacturing Co. 2 
Berkowitz (Leonard) & Squire | Ansonia Mills, Ine. u 


8 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoclutes, | Hathaway Manufacturing Co.. 
ne. 

Budd Co... Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. u. 


Chandler Manufacturing Co H. B. Wigrin's Bons Co 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. Dalton Can- | Royston Mills, Inc — — 


Gottlolb (Abe) & Acsoelutea . Liberty Fabries of New York 58 8 25 
Marel Knitting Mills, Ino Robbins Knitting Co. 6 
Indian Hond NI l Naumkeag Steam Cotton G0 


Footnotes at end of table. 


-| New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Plant locations 


Jefforson, WIS Wool carding-.......] March 1953......| 1. 
Ta Crosse, Va.. A rh dat pee N | oe 
Gurtors ville, Ga 5 3 

Linden, N. J. y e 
Pottstown, a Ilosler y e 8 11 


Fall River, Jeez 


Selma, N. C z 
Richmond, Bags 8 — — 
Dunmore, Pa. 
Calhoun, Ga. 


October 1953... 


Central Falls, 55 . August 1951. 
eee Oreg December 1954.. 
September 1954.. 


October 1854. 


„ Cotton and rayon... 
SENS =} Cotton... 22, 7 


Peet Ch 
Woolen auto fabrics. 


Brooklyn, N 
Passaic, N. J 


Dickoyville (Daniels), Md 
Fonda, N. .. 


Woolons and wor- 
steels. 


Wilmington, Del 
North Billerica, Nass 


ae athens 
North Wilkesboro, N. 
Keene, N. H 
Williamstown, 8. C. 


Roxboro, N. C.. 
Manchester, Co 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
Paterson, N JI 
Nashua, N. H 
Bellingham, Mass 


Carollion, Ga 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


a Shier Er January 10564 
September 1054 
C K 


October 1051 


r 1054. 
June 1056 
December 1954 


Liberty. S. C 

Seneca Pall, MEX. 
Sanford, Maine. 
Burlington, N. C 


John P. Maguire & Co. and its 
aMliato Amoskeng Co. cach 
own m) 8 control of Field- 
crest Mills, I 


Ipswich, * 555 £ 

North Carolini and V irginia.. — a. August 1954... 

Carlisle, Pa... e Woolen yarns......- December 1954.. 

Donisville Rye Ss Cotton and rayon.._| September 1954.. 

Philadelphia, d SSS Cordage eaaa raa . 

anne sccvennskcancsone! Cotton carpet yarns.| August 1984 

Winchester, va 

Stoney Point, N. C. Worsteds_...........| January 1053. 1 

N 885 Mass, (Pawtucket, | Blends S 14 

East Taunton, Nuss Cottons............. — 1 2) 

New Bedford Mass 1 1, 800 

Delaware, Indiana, Pennsylvania, | Vulcanized fiber, 5 2,000 
South Catolinn. 

Bloomfieh!, N. J. 1 2⁰ 

Royston, ORS eee 1 300 

New Nite and New 8 2 450 

Spruce Pine, N, O 1 335 
hitney, 8. O. 1 700 
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Textile Workers Union of America, Research Department, New York, N. Y.—Continued 
SUPPLEMENTARY LISTING OF SIGNIFICANT TEXTILE MERGERS AND ACQUISITIONS, JANUARY 1053-FEDRUARY 1065—Continued 


March 16 


Purchasing company or interest 


Javian (Martin) 


Tibby-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Malina Co 


mut Division. 


ier pears Hosiery Co. (subsidiary 


8. J. Kreiss, In.). 
Princeton Rayon . (Tanbro Fac- 
aK ifred 3 artin and Stan- 
loy Tannenbaum). 
Rhodes Khyme W Co.. 
2 Merchants & Manufacturers, 


Company acquired 


Richard Borden Mills Corp., Shaw- 


Glass Fibres, Inc. 
Atlantic Rayon Corp 


5 Manufacturing Co., mill 
0. 

Sanson hosiery plant 
Century Ribbon Mills, Ino 


Plant Jocations 


Allentown, Pa.. 


Pennsylvania and Virginia 


Lincolnton, N. WG 
Wastminstor, S. COG ouian do 


March 1955. 


1 Textile. 

2 Acquisition in pro 

3 Plant sold to r Textiles, 

Form of new organization undetermined. 
» Facilities leased. 


* Working control purchased from Bankers Security Corp. 
Burlington Mills Corp. through Windrim Corp, 


? Purchased from 
* Plant o tions will he reduced in scope, 
IM into Chester Tricot Mills, 


® Fieldcrest Milis, Ine, has 9 mills (producing cotton and wool textiles and hosiery) 


which employ a total of 3,740 employees. 


Purchased from J. P. Stevens & Oo., Ino 

u All yarn dyeing unit employing 15. 

n Purchased from Ziskind estate. 

N To form Berkshire Hathaway, Inc. Merger virtually completed, 
* Purchase virtually consummated, 


63 percent of the stock, 


m“ Purchase through Johnstom Mills Co. 
New merged company to be culled L-O-F A 
merger of Glass Fibers, Inc., and 2 fiberglus divisions of L-O-F, 


Fibers Corp.; will be result of 


L-O-F to own 


* Name chunged to Bonview Mills, Inc, Purchase from J & J Spinning Mill. 


Aid-for-Asia Program Now Up for Deci- 
sion—Big Question Is How Much 
Money Congress Will Allot Critical 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard many conflict- 
ing statements on the question of how, 
and to what extent, we should continue 
our aid to underdeveloped countries of 
Asia. There have been many pro- 
nouncements, but I believe we are en- 
titled to know a good many more basic 
facts about our aid program, about its 
financial and organizations require- 
ments. I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the article by 
Mr. Dana Adams Schmidt in the New 
York Times of March 6, which presents 
some of the information necessary to our 
study of this grave problem. 

Amn-For-Asta PROGRAM Now up FOR DECISION— 
Bro Question Is How Much Money CoN- 
GRESS WILL ALLOT CRITICAL AREA 

(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 

Wasuincton, March 5.—The United States 
is moving into a period of intense economic 
competition with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. And the most crucial com- 
petition is now developing in the area of 
free Asia stretching from Afghanistan and 
Pakistan to Korea and Japan. On this much, 
almost everyone is agreed, certainly in the 
administration, and probably in Congress. 

But a pall of frustrating obscurity hangs 
over the future of United States foreign aid, 
for two reasons: 

1. There is some doubt whether Congress 


is in a mood to appropriate the money 
needed. 

2. There is a great deal of doubt whether 
the administration will call for and Congress 
provide an organization adequate to the task, 
for the existing Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration goes out of existence June 30, as 
directed by Congress. 

This obscurity is particularly frustrating 
at this time because the Bangkok conference 
last week and the Afro-Asian meeting at 
Bandung, Indonesia, scheduled for April, are 
focusing the attention of the critical area 
on what the United States, the free world, 
and democracy are doing and intend to do 
for Asia. 

The center of gravity of United States aid 
has shifted heavily from Europe to the Far 
East. Thus in fiscal 1952 Europe got 75 per- 
cent of all aid funds, military and economic. 
This fiscal year Europe's share was down to 
25 percent and the Far East was assigned 55 
percent. And now, in fiscal 1956, it is ex- 
pertly estimated that some 75 percent of all 
aid funds (and about 60 percent of the non- 
military funds) will go to the countries of 
Asia that lie in an enormous are around 
Communist China from the Himalayas to the 
China Sea. 

FIGURES TO COME 

What this may mean in absolute figures 
for each of the countries involved will not 
be made public until the administration pre- 
sents figures to Congress in April. 

In the meantime, some authoritative esti- 
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Next year's programs or obligational au- 
thority requested from Congress will total 
about $1 billion, as might be guessed from 
Secretary of the Treasur George M. Humph- 
rey's statement in Chicago a week ago. 
He said actual expenditures in fiscal 1956 
were budgeted at $585 million. The mean- 
ingful figure in foreign-aid programs is the 
one for obligational authority. 

Most of the quantitative difference be- 
tween this year's and next year's programs 
will be accounted for by creation of a 
special fund, probably 6200 million, to be 
used for regional purposes in the are of 
Asia in question. The fund would thus be 
outside of the individual-country programs, 
for projects transcending national borders. 

Except in Japan, whose prosperity depends 
on that of all free Asia, the response of 
Asian countries to the whole idea of a spe- 
cial Asian-aid program has hitherto been 
slow, suspicious and altogether disappointing. 

Existence of the fund, the FOA planners 
hope, may induce the Asians to take the 
initiative in forming some kind of regional 
organization. 


HOPE FOR COOPERATION 


The FOA has no illusions about conjuring 
up an Asian equivalent of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. But it 
modestly ventures that the Colombo plan 
group, which includes nearly all the Asian 
countries concerned in the Asian-aid scheme, 
might see fit to establish a secretariat 
general of the Colombo plan. 

The Colombo plan group was founded in 
1950 for purposes of mutual ald. It now in- 
cludes all the arc of Asia countries—except 
Afghanistan, Formosa, and South Korea—as 
well as Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada. It is an economic grouping, not to 
be confused with the Colombo powers— 
Pakistan, India, Burma, Ceylon, and Indo- 
nesia—now organizing the Afro-Asian con- 
ference in Indonesia, 

Some of Washington's best economists 
think a billion-dollar United States ald pro- 
gram could be adequate in fiscal 1956—if it 
is supplemented by more private capital, if 
some additional funds are obtained from Eu- 
rope, if the share allocated to Korea and 
Formosa is not thrown out of all proportion 
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by the burden on civilian economies of over- 
large military establishments, 

Congressional hearings indicate that many 
Members want to blast FOA to pieces, redis- 
tributing technical aid to the State Depart- 
ment, economic ald to Commerce, defense 
support and military equipment to the Pen- 
tagon, and distribution of surplus goods to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

POLITICS AND STASSEN 

These Members of Congress appear motil- 
vated by their dislike of “giveaway” pro- 
grams and, sometimes, politically by dislike 
of the smooth-spoken FOA Director, Harold 
Stassen. 

The astonishing fact is that no voice of 
any prominence has come to defend the in- 
tegrity of the present FOA organization, 
which was formed after much study by the 
President's Reorganization Order No. 7 in 
August 1953. 

Mr. Stassen, for fear that he will appear 
to be trying to keep himself in a job, has not 
yet pointed out in this context that unifica- 
tion of aid activities under one roof saved 
money and personnel; that, by again scatter- 
ing this work around Washington, Congress 
may defeat its own ends; that administration 
of the program may be delayed 6 months by 
the proposed reorganization; that this may 
prevent the United States from repelling the 
Communist economic challenge. 

The President must make up his mind 
about the ald program by the end of this 
month or early April at the latest, Then 
Congress will decide. 

In the meantime, the American public has 
heard very little about the issues involved. 
The foreign-aid debate has gone on in pri- 
vate, mainly between Mr. Stassen and Mr, 
Humphrey. From these two men the public 
is entitled very soon to bear a great deal 
more about the financial and organizational 
requirements of foreign aid. 


Citizen and Nation Need Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid article, Citizen and 
Nation Need Security, written by John 
Harris, and appearing in the Boston 
Sunday Globe of March 13, 1955: 

CITIZEN AND NATION Nesp Secusrrr—Nrw 
LoyaLtry REGULATIONS Give ONLY Little 
More ASSURANCE THAN THE OLD RULES— 
NEITHER WILL INTRADEPARTMENTAL CON- 
FUSION BE PREVENTED 

(By John Harris) 

WaSHINGTON, March 12.— Two psychia- 
trists recently told a group of fellow experts 
gathered in Chicago a tale as shocking as 
any that ever emerged from that city. 

They spoke of intensified anxiety, panic, 
paranoid trends and incipient mental col- 
lapse among 30 of their patients in the 
Washington area who had come in contact 
with the Government's security program. 

This could create an impression as exag- 
gerated as it is distressful. Or it might be 
considered as just one of the hazards of 
government employment in an age made 
jittery by the very atomic weapons devised 
to protect its security. 

However, we look upon it, and its import 
Cannot be casually dismissed. It emphasizes 
aspects of our loyalty-security system—un- 
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specified charges, faceless accusers—that are 
not of concern alone to our Federal workers. 
They are of undeniable importance to all 
who inherited a birthright of Liberties with 
the declaration of this Nation's indepen- 
dence from alien tyranny. Who, if his 
loyalty and character were placed in doubt, 
would want to find himself stripped of any 
of his rights of self-defense? 


DEFENSE OR DESTRUCTION 


The chief dangers demanding thorough 
examination can be expressed most briefly 
in two questions: 

The right to confront and cross-examine 
an accused is inalienable It is a natural, hu- 
man right brutally suppressed by totali- 
tarian powers. It has been vigorously up- 
held by President Eisenhower on his speech 
at Abilene. Is this right to become a cas- 
ualty of the cold war? 

Denouncing men on loosely drawn charges, 
dismissal without hearings or judgments by 
loyalty boards which themselves may not 
notice the identity of the accuser—must 
such star chamber proceedings return in the 
20th century in the guise of a lifeguard of 
the Republic? 

Fortunately, direct answers to these vital 
questions are now being sought in the Con- 
gress and before the Supreme Court. 

An interested onlooker has to be certain 
just where to direct his attention. As so 
often in Washington, there is a bewildering 
number of related activities going on at the 
same time. The whirling dervish act of 
turnabout witnesses, indictment of recant- 
ers, disclosure that a Treasury security offi- 
cer was himself a security risk. One com- 
mittee is about ready to track down who 
promoted Peress, another committee is ex- 
ploring the numbers game in which the 
administration has been charged with lump- 
ing together all sorts of security risks to 
obtain a bigger figure of dismissals than was 
reached under the old Truman loyalty pro- 
gram. 

BASIC SHORTCOMINGS 

The really basic shortcomings of the secu- 
rity system are currently under examination 
in the Peters case before the Supreme Court 
to which Attorney General Brownell has just 
addressed a 120-page brief, and at hearings 
which opened this past week before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee headed by Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. HUMPHREY is 
seeking creation of a bipartisan blue-ribbon 
commission to review our Federal loyalty- 
security programs. 

These, most rapidly since the time of the 
Hiss case, have developed helter-skelter 
while the major parties busily produced a 
welter of confusion with their rival claims 
to be chief exposer of subversives. 

The Attorney General has promulgated a 
new set of rules to meet some of the criticism 
directed at the security setup. 

He has sought commendably to make its 
operation uniform among the various de- 
partments and equally fair and impartial to 
all Federal employees. The timing of this 
endeavor does seem to be a direct response 
to last December’s embarrassing inter- 
departmental tragic comedy that saw Wolf 
Ladejinsky cleared by the State Department, 
rejected by the Agriculture Department, and 
hired by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. 

CONFUSION AMONG DEPARTMENTS 


Brownell’s answer was a rule that Gov- 
ernment agencies act “to avoid conflicting 
evaluations,” a stricture which must be 
viewed in the light of executive orders that 
department heads clear thelr speeches to 
avoid confusion—and yet over the years 
these spokesmen have on occasion talked as 
though they represented different govern- 
ments. 

The new rules of the Attorney General, in 
general, have been criticized as little more 
than a rewording of protective rights pre- 
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sumably in existence since the start of the 
loyalty-security program. 

There is, indeed, little more assurance 
under the new rule that charges will be any 
more specifically delineated than under the 
old rule. 

There is still to be no central, supervising, 
coordinating, ultimate appeal agency such 
as seems to be an objective of the Humph- 
rey inquiry. 

Critics stress that the Attorney General, in 
drafting these rules, did not touch upon the 
fundamental issue of an accused man's right 
to face his accuser and challenge his veracity. 

HELP OR HAMPER FBI? 


This criticism ignores the fact that 
Brownell expressed himself explicitly on that 
identical point in the brief he submitted in 
the Peters case almost immediately before 
making public his new rules. In this brief, 
the Attorney General contended, as have his 
predecessors, that it would endanger national 
security to disclose the identity of confiden- 
tial informants. 

Three years ago, in the Bailey case, the 
Supreme Court split 4 to 4 on this issue of 
accusers being required under due process 
to face the accused. The Peters case is an 
effort to resolve this question. 

On the opening day of his public hearings, 
Humpurey declared he did not want to see 
the FBI hampered in its work through the 
public identification of “informants placed 
within the Communist Party by the FBI.” 
Our national security must at all times be 
paramount. 

The difficulty still confronting the Justice 
Department, which organized our security 
system, is to find a procedure that protects 
both the Nation and the full rights of indi- 
viduals. The disgraceful performances of 
face-about witnesses underscores the neces- 
sity, as a minimum essential, that a genuine 
test of veracity be established in any absence 
of cross examination. There is urgency. 

Our Republic's dedication to the rights of 
free men, the very keystone of our Liberties, 
is our proudest stand before the admiring 
world. 


The Economic Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a surprising and rather 
wonderful thing when a congressional 
committee composed of both New Deal- 
ers and Old Dealers—liberals, conserva- 
tives, and ultra-conservatives—can get 
together unanimously on a report on the 
status of our economy and on the Presi- 
dent’s economic proposals. 

Yet that is what happened this week 
when the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, composed of 7 Senators 
and 7 Representatives—with 4 Demo- 
crats and 3 Republicans in each group 
made its annual report to Congress as 
required under the Employment Act of 
1946, the Full Employment Act. 

But before the editorialists begin to 
write rapturous pieces about the new 
atmosphere of economic unity on Capi- 
tol Hill, it might be useful to see just 
how we 14 committee members of such 
diverse personal views really managed to 
get together on a unanimous report on 
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so explosive and controversial an area 
of national debate as economic policy. 

We could agree, of course, on a wide 
number of fundamentals, such as all- 
out defense against Communist expan- 
sion, maintenance of a strong free-en- 
terprise system, the fact that we had a 
recession last year but want to have pros- 
perity from now on, and so on. As a 
matter of fact, there are broad areas of 
agreement among Democrats and Repub- 
licans on a great number of things, in- 
cluding virtually all basic American 
principles, and I think we sometimes 
tend to underestimate this unity on the 
really big things while we pay much more 
attention to the political fights over de- 
tails. 
Nevertheless, in order to achieve the 
goal of a unanimous report, the joint 
committee had to narrow down quite a 
bit the scope of the report, and then 
start refining the language. Thus, al- 
though the Democrats were inclined to 
say things were not nearly good enough, 
the Republicans wanted to point out, in- 
stead, how much better they are than 
they were a year ago. 

The result was compromise on both 
sides with such language as this: 

Employment and production have re- 
gained about one-half of the ground lost, 
and unemployment has receded about one- 
third. Most indices in recent weeks have 
been up. 


While this sort of compromise gave 
some substance to the idea that there 
is broad general agreement on many 
aspects of the economy, it was not satis- 
fying to either group on the committee. 
So the result was that after our unani- 


mous committee report, we then added’ 


a bunch of supplementary reports in 
which Democrats took a critical look at 
the present economy and of the Presi- 
dent’s economic proposals, while the Re- 
publicans took the opposite view—that 
things were pretty fine. And, of course, 
that was to be expected. For these di- 
vergent views are not just politics—they 
represent basic and fundamental differ- 
ences of approach of the two political 
parties. 
CAUTION 


Throughout the report there is evi- 
dence that a good part of the present 
steam behind the economy comes from 
unusually high-volume, bunched-up au- 
tomobile production. The question is 
asked: What happens if auto production 
begins to slacken later in the year, as it 
apparently will have to? What happens 
to steel, glass, rubber, and other related 
industries, and how do we take up the 
slack? In this connection, the approach 
taken by my public-works bill received 
broad support among members of the 
Joint Economic Committee, particularly 
on the Democratic side. But even the 
Republican members saw a need for more 
public-works activity, particularly in the 
distressed areas. 

CONTRAST 


While both Democrats and Republi- 
cans on the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress were agreeing in princi- 
ple that the Government must be pre- 
pared to take a strong hand in meeting 
any basic economic dislocation before 
it causes deep distress to the whole coun- 
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try, the reactivated Hoover Commission, 
heavily loaded with ultraconservatives, 
came out with a report urging elimina- 
tion of many of the Government's best 
weapons in the economic arsenal against 
depression. It wants to get Government 
out of business so much and so badly 
that, if we were to follow the Hoover 
approach, I am afraid we would end up 
all over again, as we did once before 
under his direction, having no business 
at all. 


Tariffs and Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a letter pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
for March 15, by Ernest H. Gaunt, of 
Orlando, Fla., entitled “Tariffs and Tex- 
tiles.” 

This letter very lucidly and forcefully 
sets forth the true facts with reference 
to what has happened in our so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 

It is truly a most telling argument in 
favor of the position friends of the 
American textile industry took on the 
floor of the House recently when H. R. 
1 was being considered. 

Our position has been grossly miscon- 
strued and exaggerated. We insisted 
first of all that if we were to have re- 
ciprocal trade agreements they really be 
“two-way streets” with the tariff bar- 
riers of other countries lowered in ex- 
change for the lowering of our own tariff 
rates. As Mr. Gaunt forcefully points 
out, this has not been true of such re- 
ciprocal trade agreements in the past. 

In the next place, the friends of the 
textile and other industries threatened 
with extinction or severe crippling by 
the further lowering of our tariffs in- 
dicated should have more adequate pro- 
tection against competition from the im- 
portation of products made by low paid 
wage earners in other countries. In 
other words, we were trying not to block 
the passage of H. R. 1, or to oppose the 
principle of expanded foreign trade. We 
were trying simply to strengthen and 
make really effective the escape clause 
and peril point provisions now in the 
act but really almost wholly ineffective. 

The letter follows: 

TARIFFS AND TEXTILES 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

One should not lightly undertake to cross 
pens with George Ericson. However, it ap- 
pears to me that in his column of January 29 
there are flaws in his definitions and as- 
sumptions, important enough to negate his 
reasoning on behalf of still lower tariffs than 
we now have. 

Free competitive enterprise in American 
tradition and practice means antimonopoly 
and falr competition. Unless that American 
concept is effectively introduced into world 
trade and sincerely accepted, there cannot 
be free and fair competitive enterprise in 
imports and exports, 
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The United States is the only great manu- 
facturing country that has laws against 
monopoly, cartels, and unfair competition, 
All others either permit or encourage domes- 
tic and exporting cartels; and many subsidize 
exports with State funds, guaranteeing a 
profit to their manufacturers. This is 
neither free nor fair international compe- 
tition. 

Tariffs are not the only barriers to inter- 
national trade, but quotas and currency re- 
strictions may limit it more than our tariffs. 
Our import barriers are as nothing compared 
with the barriers to trade employed by Brit- 
ain; and compared with the import barriers 
of all the countries that have currency and 
exchange control. American tariffs average 
about 5 percent of the value of all our im- 
ports; and on the same basis British tariffs 
average more than 25 percent. 

Foreign Inconvertible currencies are Im- 
plements of world trade manipulation; and 
in most countries outside of North America, 
exchange rates are not related to economic 
value or actual purchasing power, but in- 
stead they bob up and down unpredictably 
according to the whims of their respective 
governments. And our tariffs are based on 
these often rigged foreign values, not on 
American values as they should be. 

Outside of North America at the end of 
1953, there appeared to be no country whose 
tariffs or trade restrictions against American 
goods generally were not more severe than 
5 years earlier. American cotton goods to- 
day are virtually excluded from the domes- 
tic markets of the foreign textile manufac- 
turing countries. 

“Gradual” reductions of the tarlff beyond 
the major reductions of the 1930's and 1940's 
are not logical when the present level of 
tariffs is already permitting a heavy and 
ungradual inflow of goods from low-wage, 
subsidized exporting countries. 

India’s average hourly wage of its 700,000 
cotton and jute workers is 9% cents; Ja- 
pan's 1344; American southern cotton-rayon 
mills $1.30; New England cotton mills $1.41, 
Worsted mill average hourly wages in New 
England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are 
about $1.50. 

“Benefits the consumer” fs the classic 
argument made for years by free-trade and 
low-tariff proponents. But this contention 
completely overlooks the long-range dam- 
ages to consumers when a foreign monopoly 
of our market is obtained—as happened in 
world wars in silk and rubber. 

Thoughtful American consumers can un- 
derstand that if the vital textile industry, 
normally employing so many thousands at 
good wages, is sacrificed now when there is 
no fighting war, there would not, in time 
of great wars, be anywhere near enough pro- 
ducing capacity to give our fighting men or 
our civilian consumers the necessary con- 
tinuity of supply, or fair prices, or sufficient 
volume. 

Textile manufacturing requires highly 
skilled labor, a higher proportion of total 
cost of finished unit than automobiles, and 
cannot be used in a moving belt technique. 

Prudent consumers with a long-range in- 
terest do not want foreign “bargains” based 
on foreign low wages and unfair competitive 
actions, Nor will our American consumers, 
if they are given a chance to know the facts, 
want American jobs exported to foreign 
countries—the foreign factories running full 
or overtime, at a profit, while our same lines 
of manufacturing are gradually destroyed. 
This has happened in 1953 and 1954. 

As to helping Japan or other unfortunate 
or backward countries to keep out of the 
Communist orbit—there are better ways to 
strengthen them than by seriously weaken- 
ing our home industries. 

ERNEST H. GAUNT. 

ORLANDO, FLA, 


1955 
Congressional Salary Increases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents, Dr. Ernest R. Bart- 
ley, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
is at the present time on leave from his 
duties at the University of Florida and 
is doing some research here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. I have read two of Dr. 
Bartley’s textbooks on American Na- 
tional Government, and I consider him 
an eminent authority in that field. I 
have been closely associated with Dr. 
Bartiey during the past several weeks, 
as his research takes him into the every- 
day work of a Congressman, and I be- 
lieve he already has a knowledge of the 
problems of Congressmen that is second 
to no man in the country. 

I was particularly grateful to receive 
an unsolicited letter from Dr. Bartley 
concerning the matter of the pay raises 
for members of the Federal judiciary 
and of the Congress of the United States. 
I have asked Dr. Bartley for permission 
to include this good letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and he has granted 
me that permission. I take great pleas- 
ure in presenting this very thought- 
provoking letter of Dr. Bartley: 

ROCKVILLE, MD., March 9, 1955. 
Hon. D. R. MATTHEWS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bruty: Necessary upward revisions of 
the pay scales for members of the Federal 
Judiciary and of the Congress of the United 
States have now been made. I should like 
to take this opportunity of stating how 
much I admired your courageous stand in 
support of this measure. 

As you know, my profession is that of 
college teacher of political science, with 
particular reference to American National 
Government and American constitutional 
and administrative law. I am coauthor of 2 
college-level textbooks in American National 
Government, both of which have received 
fairly wide acceptance by my professional 
colleagues. I am the author, too, of books, 
monographs, and articles in the field of 
Public law. While I speak only for myself, 
and certainly not for the institution from 
which I am presently on leave, it has long 
been my opinion as a student of American 
Government that one measure necessary to 
the maintenance of a high order of judicial 
and congressional operations was the adop- 
tion of a pay scale somewhate commensurate 
with the important obligations assumed by 
the members of these two branches. 

There should be little quarrel with the pay 
raise for Federal judges, for the National 
Government was in the ridiculous position of 
paying to its judges lesser salaries than 
those received by the State court judges of a 
number of States. Some Federal district 
court judges had resigned in recent years 
because they were no longer able to meet 
thelr personal needs from their salaries. 
And it should be remembered that Federal 
Judges cannot engage in lucrative outside 
activities, 

There has always been an understandable 
reluctance on the part of Congress toward 
raising its own salaries. For that reason 
congressional compensation has never, at 
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any period of our national history, correctly 
reflected the responsibility imposed on the 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. Congress has been 
reluctant to vote to its Members even the 
necessary amounts to run their offices effec- 
tively, with the net result that individual 
Members have had to secure from other 
sources, in many cases, the wherewithal to 
operate. 

Some Members engaged in outside business 
activities, activities which interfered on more 
than one occasion with their congressional 
duties. They retained law practices, farms, 
or businesses, and actively participated in 
the management and functions of those 
enterprises. Some of the more adept speak- 
ers made the rounds of the lecture circuits, 
supplementing their income from this source. 
Some fortunate Members were and are inde- 
pendently wealthy, their congressional com- 
pensation amounting almost to peanuts. 
Some Members made up annual deficits from 
savings, borrowed money, or placed relatives 
on the office payrolls. And some, a very few 
to the great credit of Congress, made up 
their losses in salary from sources which, if 
not strictly legal, hardly could be consid- 
ered moral, 

The reluctance to raise salary arose from 
the understandable desire of most Members 
to be reelected. History shows that the num- 
bers of Members failing of reelection after 
each pay raise has been somewhat higher 
than the normal attrition rate. While it 
would be difficult to say categorically that 
the pay raise issue alone contributed to the 
defeat of any given Member, there can be 
no doubt that the question was a contribut- 
ing factor in many instances. This has been 
particularly true where the defeated solon 
represented a primarily rural district. Even 
the great Henry Clay was reelected by the 
narrowest margin of his long career following 
a congressional pay raise. So great were the 
repercussions following the congressional pay 
raise in 1873 from $5,000 to $7,500, that in 
1874 the act was repealed and the salary 
went back to $5,000. 

It may be of interest to note, however, that 
the electorate has not differentiated, in de- 
ciding the issue at the polls, between those 
who favored and those who voted against 
such an increase. Any Member of Congress 
who has voted against a pay raise has found 
that his acceptance of the increase has been 
sufficient to place him among the group for 
whom some voters at least have asked politi- 
cal retribution. 

The duties of a Member of Congress in this 
complex age are far more exacting and time- 
consuming than they were in less hurried 
days years ago. Members of the present Con- 
gress who have served for long periods of 
time have spoken on many occasions of the 
greatly increased periods of residence neces- 
sary in Washington nowadays as compared 
with much lesser periods even as little as 25 
years ago. Being a Congressman today is a 
full-time Job. Where congressional sessions 
in the very early days of the Republic lasted 
but 2 or 3 months, sessions now drag, in most 
instances, from January into August. And 
the period after August till the first of the 
year must be spent with the Member's con- 
stituents. No longer is much time available 
for handling outside businesses unless that 
time Is taken (one might say stolen) from 
congressional responsibilities, The cold, hard 
fact of the matter was that, prior to the 1955 
pay-raise action, the peoplé were paying part- 
time salaries and expecting Congressmen to 
discharge full-time responsibilities. 

The $15,000-a-year compensation ($12,500 
plus a $2,500 taxable expense account) in ef- 
fect on January 1, 1955, could not begin to 
meet even the personal needs of most Mem- 
bers of Congress. The maintenance of two 
homes was necessary in most cases. Con- 
gressmen with children were faced with the 
necessity of bringing those children with 
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them and enrolling them in school in Sep- 
tember, or else not having their families with 
them in Washington. Necessary trips back 
to one’s district became a financial drain, 
especially for those Members representing 
areas geographically distant from Washing- 
ton. Most voters did not and do not under- 
stand that a Congressman is reimbursed for 
but one round trip to his home State during 
each session, regular and special, of the Con- 
gress. 

Contrary to popular belief, the average 
Member of Congress is not engaged in riotous 
and profligate living. Rents are high in the 
District of Columbia and surrounding area. 
A $250 per month furnished apartment is 
not, as some might think, a lavish establish- 
ment. Further, there are many expenses of 
a social nature which are not incurred by 
persons in the ordinary course of living. 
I have observed, for example, the spectacle 
of persons visiting Washington practically 
demanding that their Congressman take 
them to lunch or dinner—and that he pick 
up the check, (Many of the persons are 
frequently more wealthy than the Congress- 
man.) A number of Members of Congress 
have told me that they average 610-15 per 
week buying lunches for other persons. The 
instance is small but fllustrative of the 
special type of financial demands made on 
our Members of Congress. 

Office expense, too, is a drain in many cases. 
Some of the independently wealthy Members 
have set up extra offices and hired personnel 
out of their own pockets. The purpose of 

“the additional help is not altogether, as 
cynics might allege, to insure the reelection 
of the Member involved. Rather, so I have 
observed, the out-of-pocket expenditures 
have resulted in better service to the con- 
stituents concerned. Not so fortunate are 
the Member of Congress and his constituents 
where that Member is not independently 
wealthy. There is little excuse for inade- 
quate compensation where the essential 
work of Congress is concerned. Such nig- 
gardliness is nothing but the falsest sort of 
economy. 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that 
the pay raise voted at this session of Con- 
gress still does no more than bring the 
present Member up to slightly less than the 
buying power of compensation that existed 
in 1939 when the salary was but $10,000 a 

Such a statement may sound un- 
believable, yet with the decline in purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and the increase in 
Federal income taxation, such is the case. 
It may well be argued that the 1955 judicial- 
congressional pay raise legislation still does 
not provide anywhere near adequate com- 
pensation. 

It Is a fact, also, that persons of comparable 
ability and in positions of trust in private 
industry with no greater responsibility (or 
less responsibility) receive far greater com- 
pensation than even that set in the present 
act. The majority of Members of Congress 
could earn far greater sums in private under- 
takings than they ever will as Members of 
Congress. 

It is no argument to say that Members of 
the present Congress were elected knowing 
what the compensation was and that there- 
fore they had a sort of unwritten contract“ 
not to change the rate. Such an argument 
applied down through the years would mean 
that present Congressmen would be receiy- 
ing but the $6 per day of the Members of 
the First Congress. Nor is it any argument 
to say that persons entering political life 
must expect low or inadequate compensation, 
Such an argument dooms the Nation to 
government by those persons of wealth who 
can afford to enter Government service; such 
an argument is antithetical to all the basic 
principles of American democracy which we 
have so long loved and cherished. 
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Some opposition to the congressional pay 
raise has been voiced on the ground that 
the porcentage involved, 50 percent, is too 
great. These arguments are advanced even 
in the face of the fact that the level is still 
but a 1939 level in buying power. The theory 
is that the congressional raise in salaries will 
set off a chain reaction which will result in 
exorbitant demands by civilian Government 
employees and members of the military for 
salary increases. Some persons even argue 
that the congressional hike will result in de- 
mand for raises in private industry. 

Sober refiection forces a number of con- 
clusions on this argument. In the first place, 
salaries of Federal employees have been hiked 
on five different occasions since 1945. In 
1945 the pay increase was an average 15.9 
percent; in 1946 it was 14.2 percent; in 1948, 
11 percent: in 1949, 4.1 percent; and in 1951, 
roughly 10 percent. These increases total 
roughly 51 or 52 percent. Further, a pay hike 
for Government employees will undoubtedly 
pass at this session of Congress—and would 
have passed even without the congressional 
pay raise. A pay hike for the military, too, 
will undoubtedly come out of the present 
Congress. 

There is another, and in many ways more 
serious, aspect to this argument against the 
congressional pay raise. So long as the sal- 
aries of the Congress remained at the $15,000 
level, there was a reluctance to effect the 
necessary salary increase in the higher ranks 
of the executive branch of the Government. 
Serious losses of high caliber men have been 
occurring with frightening regularity in the, 
past few years. Private industry has been 
hiring upper bracket Government employees 
at salaries far in excess of those paid by Gov- 
ernment. And if the congressional pay raise 
means that an increase for the higher eche- 
lons of the executive branch can be obtained, 
then the congressional hike will have saved 
many valuable men to the Federal service— 
at a total negligible cost. 

I recognize that money alone is not sum- 
client inducement to cause a high class in- 
dividual to enter Government service, either 
as an elective or executive official, or to in- 
fluence him to remain there. Government 
salaries in the higher brackets can never be 
great enough to compete with private indus- 
try on a pure money basis. For Government 
employees and Congressmen there must be, 
and is in the majority of cases as I can tes- 
tify from personal observation, a genuine de- 
sire to serve ones fellow man, This sense 
of dedication is not altogether unlike that 
felt by educators, clerics, doctors, and others. 
Cynics may sneer but such is the case. Yet 
there is no reason why salaries in the upper 
echelons of Government service and for 
Members of Congress cannot reflect some- 
thing of the responsibility involved. 

The cost of the congressional pay hike 
itaelf is very negligible indeed. In your dis- 
trict, Billy, the cost to the voters of your 
increase in salary is approximately 134 cents 
per capita. Further, the overall cost of the 
Judicial-congressional pay raise bill is only 
approximately $4,500,000 per year—about 
one one-hundreth of 1 percent of the total 
Federal budget. 

I am one of those political conservatives 
who is very much in favor of balancing the 
Federal budget. Deficit financing has always 
been anathema to me. I opposed the tax- 
reduction bill passed over President Tru- 
man’s veto by the 80th Congress. I opposed 
the tax reduction yoted by the 834 Congress, 
and I oppose tax reduction in any form by 
the 84th Congress until such time as the 


budget is in balance. I do not believe, how- . 


ever, that the fact that the budget is in a 
state of imbalance argues against the judi- 
cial-congressional pay raise legislation. If 
the Federal budget is carefully examined, an 
action which the majority of the electorate 
fail to take, it will be found that salaries, 
contrary to popular belief, do not constitute 
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the majority of expenditures by Government. 
Real cuts in the Federal budget can be ef- 
fected only by slashing programs—national 
defense, dams and river development, vet- 
erans ald, highway programs, welfare, etc. 
It is poor economy in this day of specializa- 
tion to economize on salaries; good men in 
all three branches of the Government save 
the costs of their increased salaries in in- 
creased efficiency of operation, The argument 
holds true as much for Congress as it does 
for the other two branches. It is high time 
that the Members of Congress understand 
somewhat the value of their own services; 
and it may be hoped that the electorate will 
also grow more willing, in time, to under- 
stand the value of an independent and high- 
minded Congressman representing them in 
the District of Columbia, 

Congress did not enter lightly upon the 
course it has just taken. In the 83d Con- 
gress, the President's Commission on Judi- 
cial and Congressional Salaries was estab- 
lished by Public Law 220. Composed of 18 
voting members (6 designated by the Presi- 
dent, 6 by the Chief Justice, and 3 each by 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives) the Com- 
mission represented the best available 
thought and reputation of business, agricul- 
ture, labor, and the professions. The Com- 
mission was an able, intelligent, diligent, and 
conscientious group; it held public hearings, 
took testimony, did extensive research, and 
generally exhausted every angle in order to 
assure that final recommendations were 
based on the soundest possible factual infor- 
mation. Interestingly enough, in no case 
does the judicial-congressional pay raise leg- 
islation just passed carry out the exact 
recommendation for salary increase made by 
this nonpartisan Commission, For example, 
the Commission recommended that Con- 
gressmen be paid $27,500; the present legis- 
lation is $5,000 short of this recommendation, 
Somewhat similar differences can be noted 
in all the other positions affected by the 
legislation. 

I am certain that each Member of Con- 
gress searched his soul carefully before cast- 
ing his vote on the issue. There were a few, 
a very few, who may have voted from the 
standpoint of immediate personal advantage. 
The majority, I am certain, voted as they did 
because of a firm belief that their vote was 
in the best Interests of the Nation. As a 
member of your district, as your personal 
friend, I admire your forthrightness on the 
issue and the stand that you took. You 
could not, it seems to me, have voted in good 
conscience against the pay raise and then 
have taken advantage of the increased 
amount, But of more importance is the fact 
that you had the courage to recognize that 
the low level of congressional salaries con- 
stituted a substantial barrier to efficient 
and ethical congressional activity. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST R. BARTLEY, 


Big Fuss Over Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article by Drew Pearson which 
appeared in his column, Washington 
Merry-Go-Round in the Washington 
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Post and Times Herald of March 16, 
1955: 
THe WASHINGTON Menry-Go-Rounp—P1a 
Fuss Over SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Democrats took a long step toward throw- 
ing away two of their chief campaign is- 
sues—giveaways, and helping small busi- 
ness—when a top Democrat, Congressman 
CARL VINSON, of Georgia, bucked and bristled 
over giving a hearing to the Small Business 
Committee regarding the sale of 11 Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber factories. 

VINSON was all set to join with the Re- 
publicans in handing the synthetic-rubber 
factories over to the big tire and oil com- 
panies when his fellow Democrat, Waicur 
Patman, of Texas, blew the whistle. 

Parman, as chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, had prepared a resolu- 
tion with his colleague, Sm Yares, of Ilinois, 
pointing to the unfairness of the synthetic- 
rubber giveaway. But Chairman Vinson 
of the Armed Services Committee didn’t want 
to listen. He even challenged PATMAN'S 
veracity, which to a Texan of integrity is 
tantamount to high treason. 

“Mr, Parma., we are delighted to have 
you here this morning,” the Georgian gushed 
as the hearings opened. 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman,” replied Par- 
MAN, “I shall make 

“Wait a minute.“ cut In Vivson. “Before 
you start, for the record, I want to find out— 
are you speaking in behalf of the Small 
Business Committee, and by direction of that 
committee, or are you speaking in your in- 
dividual capacity as a Member of Congress?” 

“My committee has had no time to call 
a meeting,” replied Parman, “But I was 
assured by a majority of members of my 
committee that I could speak for them. In 
addition, I conferred with the ranking Re- 
publican member of my committee.” 


INSULTING A TEXAN 


“I suggest that the names of the members 
who have authorized Mr. Parman to speak 
for them be inserted in the record,” broke 
in Republican Congressman Batrs of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Don't you think that is golng very far, 
Mr. Chairman?” inquired Parman, angrily. 

The meeting almost blew up at this 
point as several members, including Demo- 
crats PauL Kr. par and Met Price of Illinois, 
tried to be recognized by the chair. 

“We will get along very well if everybody 
will be quiet.“ thundered Vinson, 

“Do I understand that you are going to 
question the right of Mr. Parman to appear 
before this committee?” demanded Kikay, 

“No, sir.“ sputtered Vinson. “Not at all. 
That wasn't even intimated by any question 
of mine.” 

“I am not too sure that it wasn't,” re- 
Joined Krupar of Texas. “What was the 
purpose of your question about his appear- 
ing for a majority of the Small Business 
Committee"? 

“I just wanted the record to show that he 
is not appearing by direction of the commit- 
tee, but rather in behalf of a majority of 
the committee,” explained Vinson, 

“Are you going to require him to corrobo- 
rate himself by placing in the record the 
names of Small Business Committee mem- 
bers he is speaking for?” insisted KILDAY, 

“No,” back-tracked Vinson. 

GAS STATION MONOPOLIES 


Patman then explained how his resolution, 
prepared by the Small Business Committee, 
would stop the sale of the rubber factories 
on March 26 as now scheduled by President 
Eisenhower, Supporting him, Congressman 
Yates presented a masterful report which 
impressed even hostile committee members. 

Yates showed that under the Eisenhower 
rubber sale 8744 percent of all rubber 
duction would be in the hands of the big 
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four tire companies, who worked together to 
control the sale of tires. 

Shell Ou, for instance, which takes over 
the Goverinment rubber factory in Los An- 
geles, has a contract with Goodyear and 
Firestone to sell them rubber; then Goodyear 
and Firestone turn around and sell Shell 
tires. These tires are distributed to the pub- 
lic through Shell gasoline stations. 

And Congressman Yates showed how any 
Shell dealer who tries to stock any othcr 
tire competing with Goodyear or Firestone 
loses his Shell franchise. 

The Standard Oil companies also have a 
deal with United States Rubber to make 
Atlas tires, sold exclusively through Stand- 
ard Oil filling stations. No other tire can be 
sold by Standard Oil stations except Atlas. 

Thus, the Eisenhower rubber sale plan, 
Congressman Yates said, would tighten this 
monopoly by putting all the Government 
rubber factories in the hands of Shell, Good- 
year, United States Rubber, Goodrich, Fire- 
stone, Phillips Petroleum, Texas Oil, Sears 
Roebuck, Anaconda Copper, Endicott John- 
son, and Dunlop Tires, of England. 

CREDIT FOR-ARGENTINA 

Parman suggested that the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee get together and negotiate 
for the disposal of the synthetic plants—"so 
the little fellow won't be crowded out.” 

“It takes a pretty good-sized corporation 
to run one of these plants,” interjected 
Vinson. “As I visualize it, it is not in the 
ephere of small business. This is big busi- 
ness.” 

When Parman explained that small busi- 
ness had no way of getting bank credit to 
buy the synthetic plants, without some help 
from the Government, Vinson yawned: “Oh, 
well.” 

“We find an agency of this Government 
(Export-Import Bank) with $1 billion of 
capital stock, provided by the taxpayers,” 
continued Parman, “that is making a loan 
for a steel mill in Argentina of $60 million, 
plus other advances for equipment that will 
bring the taxpayers’ outlay up to close to 
#100 million for that 1 plant in Argentina. 

“If we are able to spend so much money 
to help other countries like Argentina bulld 
a steel mill, why shouldn't we be able to 
help our own small business to buy some 
of these synthetic-rubber plants in order 
to have a competitive rubber market in the 
United States?” 

Georgia's Vinson came back with the stock 
query: “Why, then, shouldn't we do that in 
every other enterprise?” 

“The difference 18.“ replied Patman, “that 
in this case you are delivering lock, stock, 
and barrel to the rubber industry, facilities 
that will be used against the taxpayers as 
a monopoly.” 


Marguerite Kozen, Julius Chajes— 
Goodwill Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the 13th 
Congressional District of Michigan is 
proud of the singular achievements made 
by so many of its citizens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Chajes, of 610 Blaine Street, De- 
troit, Mich., are two such persons who 
have added particular luster to the dis- 
trict through their accomplishments. 
Through the use of their talents, the 
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Chajes have performed an outstanding 
service of goodwill for their adopted 
country, the United States of America— 
Mrs. Chajes, as an established operatic 
soprano, who sings under the name of 
Marguerite Kozen; Mr, Chajes. as a com- 
poser and concert pianist. 

Our Nation is justly proud of such of 
its citizenry who, without the honor of 
presidential appointment, voluntarily 
serve as ambassadors of goodwill, estab- 
lishing and solidifying vital friendships 
with neighbor countries. In apprecia- 
tion of these services, I ask the permis- 
sion of Congress to spread upon the 
Recorp a résumé of the accomplish- 
ments of the Chajes that it may serve to 
inspire all Americans to use the talents 
they have in goodwill service to our 
country. 

Each year, Mr. and Mrs. Chajes, who 
were born in Europe but came to 
America to flee nazism, make regular 
trips through Central Europe and Israel 
for personal appearances and radio 
broadcasts. It is my understanding that 
on such trips, they also make contribu- 
tions to printed publications as a means 
of expressing their support of our Gov- 
ernment's efforts to convey information 
and to express its goodwill to those areas 
which, for political reasons, have been 
blocked off from our part of the world. 

Mrs. Chajes made her American debut 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic in Carnegie Hall. She has sung 
leading roles with opera companies in 
the United States and abroad. During 
the past 7 years, she has been on 8 con- 
secutive concert tours in London, Paris, 
Lausanne, Vienna, Salzburg, Rome, and 
Jerusalem. With her husband, she has 
been presented in more than 300 con- 
certs in the United States, coast to coast, 
and Canada. 

Julius Chajes, while best known to the 
world as a composer and concert pianist, 
is known also in the city of Detroit as a 
conductor and teacher. Hailed as a 
“wonder child,” he made his debut at the 
age of 9 in a piano concert in Lemberg, 
Poland. His first string quartet was 
played in Vienna, when, as a 12-year-old, 
he appeared as composer and pianist. A 
student under several famous teachers, 
including Moritz Rosenthal, once a pupil 
of Liszt, Mr. Chajes also studied con- 
ducting and composition in Austria. 

From 1934 to 1936, Chajes headed the 
piano department of the Music College 
of Tel Aviv, Palestine. In this country, 
he became a teacher of composition at 
the New York College of Music. In 1937, 
he played the premier of his second 
piano concerto first with the Vienna 
Symphony, and the following season, as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

On a recent trip to New York, Mr. 
Chajes learned that his 142d Psalm has 
gone into its sixth printing—said to be 
an almost unprecedented achievement in 
choral work. The setting of the psalm 
has been recommended by David Wil- 
liams, noted organist and choral direc- 
tor, to a conference of 300 Protestant 
choir directors as one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions of modern times 
to liturgical music. 
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The Robert Shaw Chorale and Fred 
Waring singers have made extensive use 
of Chajes choral works in concert and on 
television. 

In Detroit, Mr. Chajes has been direct- 
or of music at the Jewish Community 
Center since 1940. He was cofounder and 
artistic director of the Detroit Friends 
of Opera, Inc. He is also music co- 
chairman of the Detroit Round Table of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. 

We salute in gratitude Mr. and Mrs. 
Chajes and the many other American 
citizens who are using their talents to 
perform a vital service for their fellow- 
men as well as to give pleasure to them. 


True Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in this week’s edi- 
tion of the Army-Navy-Air Force Regis- 
ter illustrates the frustration which the 
editor of that publication has had in 
attempting to learn from the Secretary 
of Defense the relative cost and capa- 
bility of land-based and carrier-based 
aircraft in the performance of strategic 
bombing missions, 

What every unbiased person wants to 
know, what every citizen has a right to 
know is, “Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group made a comparative or relative 
evaluation of the apparent capability of 
land-based aircraft and carrier task 
forces to carry out strategic bombing 
missions? If either can carry out such 
missions, why do we need both? And is 
it economical to have both, rather than 
the one system that can carry out the 
mision most effectively?” To date Secre- 
tary Wilson has ignored these and 
similar questions. 

I worked long and hard for the Uni- 
fication Act which passed this Congress 
in 1947. My only purpose in working 
for the passage of that bill was in the 
interest of the security of the United 
States at the least possible cost to the 
already overburdened taxpayer. Those 
of us on the Expenditures Committee at 
that time listened for days and weeks 
to the testimony of the best military 
minds in the world including General 
Eisenhower who testified for the bill. 

We were striving to eliminate dupli- 
cation, waste, and extravagance by 
bringing our services closer together. I 
think Congress today should determine 
whether or not the Unification Act is 
functioning asitshould. Weshould find 
out if there is any duplication of strate- 
gic bombing assignments within the De- 
fense Department. It was my under- 
standing that the first supercarrier was 
for testing and evaluation purposes. 
Before we embark on an expanded car- 
rier program I think we should have the 
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results of this experiment in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks and insert the editorial called 
“True Economy?” from the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register in today’s issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I would point 
out to my colleagues and emphasize to 
the printer that the title includes a ques- 
tion mark. Are we getting economy, as 
a result of unification, or are we building 
up three services, with no consideration 
at all for duplication, overlapping, and 
waste? The editorial, with questions as 
yet unanswered, follows: 

‘True ECONOMY? 


Elsewhere in this issue, the Register prints 
two letters—one addressed to Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson by the editor of 
the Register on November 30, 1954; the other, 
a reply, dated February 9, 1955, and signed by 
D. Walter Swan, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Information. 

It is, perhaps, significant that an inquiry 
concerning matters of basic policy and true 
economy in the military establishment was 
referred to a public relations assistant to 
answer—perhaps not. It might be signif- 
cant, also, that the somewhat lengthy reply 
signed by Mr. Swan discusses at length what 
he assumed, erroneously, to be the premise of 
our letter, and then proceeds to a pep talk 
about defense programs which carefully 
avoids answering the questions asked. (At 
his news conference this week, Secretary 
Wilson, asked about Joint Chiefs’ approval 
of the supercarrier, also used this technique 
of answering a question which had not been 
asked.) 

On the score of Mr. Swan's apparent as- 
sumption concerning our premise, let it be 
said merely that responsible public officials 
can be “forced” to adopt a program by other 
means than arbitrary fiat—they not only 
can be, they usually are. 

All of the factors cited by Mr. Swan as 
bearing on the maintenance of a military es- 
tablishment of any given type and size are so 
obvious that they can be assumed to be fac- 
tors considered by the responsible officials— 
as they were, in fact, assumed by us to be. 
But this by no means answers our question 
as to whether or not “consideration has been 
given to any factors other than the applica- 
tion of monetary limitations, to the present 
structure and assigned missions of the 
forces." 

Nor does the balance of Mr. Swan's letter 
answer the more specific questions any 
more satisfactorily, Since he failed to an- 
swer them, we will: In every case in which we 
asked specifically whether the Weapons Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group has made a compara- 
tive or relative evaluation, the answer is a 
flat, “No.” 

WSEG has not examined weapons systems, 
existing or planned in the separate services, 
in which there is apparent overlap of func- 
tion or of capability. WSEG has not made 
a comparative analysis of the cost or efec- 
tiveness of Army as against Air Force control 
of Army-type aviation. WSEG has not done 
an evaluation of land-based as against car- 
rier-based long-range strategic bombardment 
systems. WSEG has not conducted any 
study to determine whether, in the light of 
current and expected aircraft developments, 
the old separation of Strategic and Tactical 
missions within the Air Force still makes 
sense. And so forth, and so forth. 


The Register does not pretend to know the 
answers to these questions. It does assert, 
with complete confidence, that the answers 
are equally unknown to Secretary Wilson, 
his Deputy Secretary, and all his Assistant 
Secretaries. We concur heartily with Mr. 
Swan when he congratulates the country on 
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having both strategic alr forces and carrier 
task forces. But we didn’t ask Mr. Wilson 
about “carrier task forces“ —we asked him 
specifically about the relative cost and 
capability of land-based and carrier-based 
aircraft in the performance of those air 
missions which, in military parlance, are 
termed “strategic”; and we asked him, spe- 
cifically, whether WSEG or any other Defense 
Department (not Navy or Air Force) agency 
had tried to find out whether, as regards 
the carrier task force, “the addition to it 
of strategic bombardment capabilities in- 
creases its size and cost beyond those which 
would be required for naval forces not con- 
cerned with strategic bombardment.” 

The answer, of course, is “No'’—neither 
WSEG nor any other group has made such 
an evaluation above the single-seryice level, 

In our issue of February 5, we printed an 
account of significant changes now in process 
to give the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group the scope that the late Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal intended it to have 
when he set it up 6 years ago. That account 
contained many of the answers which did 
not get into the letter signed by Mr. Swan, 

With the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee endorsing the Navy's request for a fifth 
Forrestal-class carrier, and other Members 
of the House questioning its wisdom, it 
might be wise for Mr. Swan and his super- 
iors in the Pentagon to take another look at 
our letter of last November and realize that 
what we raised in that letter was no mere 
problem in public relations. We asked seri- 
ous questions about matters of grave pub- 
lic policy, and they are not answered by a 
polite brush-off from a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Swan says that “missions and require- 
ments stem from national policy decisions 
and broad basic guidelines for planning.” 

Precisely. Our point is that, so far, these 
“broad basic guidelines" seem to be laid more 
up from the services to the Defense Depart- 
ment, than down from the Secretary of De- 
fense on the basis of the independent evalu- 
ation, for him, of service projects and pro- 
grams. 

There may be no duplication, therefore, no 
waste, therefore no opportunity for true 
economy on the apparent overlap of Stra- 
tegic Air Command and the employment in- 
tended for the supercarriers of the Forrestal 
class. There may be no duplication or over- 
lap in the missiles systems being developed 
and even standardized by the three services, 
and so no opportunity for true economy 
there. 

Our point Is not that we don’t know the 
answers but that the Secretary of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff don't know the 
answers, because no qualified agency has yet 
conducted a scientific and objective evalua- 
tion of these and other equally important 
“weapons systems.” 

Until the Secretary knows the answers, he 
cannot be certain that his is a program of 
true economy. 


Scholars Fear United States Will Return 
- Nazi Archives Before Full Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
news story by the Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Times which 
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appeared in that newspaper on March 
7. Iam, frankly, very much concerned 
with the subject with which that story 
deals. It seems to me that, if what it 
reports is accurate, it will mean that the 
United States will give up an invaluable 
resource in our knowledge of totalitarian 
conquest. If so, our present efforts to 
combat another version of totalitarian- 
ism, that of international communism, 
will be seriously handicapped and our 
intentions thwarted. 

The German archives contain, no 
doubt, material that can shed a powerful 
light on the goals, methods, and proc- 
esses of the Nazi conquest of one country, 
Germany; material about the unutter- 
able plans for the destruction of what 
they called inferior people, first in 
their own land and then in neighboring 
countries. It, no doubt, sheds light on 
their Machiavellian propaganda tech- 
niques, including those by which they 
contemplated the division of our own 
country and the weakening of our mate- 
rial and moral strength to resist totali- 
tarianism. Such material is of incalcu- 
lable historical importance. It must not 
be jeopardized or lost to us by its casual 
return to a country where its nationalist 
forces may be disposed to destroy the full 
record or to conceal it forever from the 
scrutiny of the civilized world. 

This record must be kept and, in due 
course, be made available to American 
scholarship as the all-important source 
material by which we can learn from the 
dread recent past and be strengthened 
by that knowledge to deal with problems 
that we may well have to meet in the 
imminent or far future. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this subject is 
one that ought to be of great concern to 
all of us. I for one mean to explore it 
fully so that no step will be taken that 
will prevent American scholars and his- 
torians, the American universities, and 
the American people as a whole from 
having access to data that is so impor- 
tant for our understanding of recent 
world events, and so essential for our 
own strength in any trials that may lie 
ahead. 

The article follows: 

SCHOLARS Fear Untren STATES WILE RETURN 
Nazı Arcutves Berone FULL STUDY 
(By Anthony Leviero) 

WASHINGTON, March 6—The return of a 
rich store of captured German archives will 
soon become the subject of negotiation with 
West Germany. 

Talks with Britain about the return of 
documents are fairly well advanced, Only 
casual preliminary talks have been held with 
German representatives, 

The State Department is Inclined to be 
liberal in returning to Bonn the documents 
of many departments of the Weimar Repub- 
lic and the Hitler regime. Scholars and some 
officials are concerned, however, that they 
may be handed back before they have been 
fully exploited for intelligence purposes, 

The archives are neatly stored in a former 
naval torpedo factory near here. On the 
steel cabinets, rising almost ceiling high, are 
labels that bracket the rise and fall of the 
Nazi empire: “Haushofer Collection—H. C. 
945 through H. C. 955.” 

Karl Haushofer was a German geopoliti- 
clan whose theories set Hitler's brain afire 
with a dream of Lebensraum and world con- 
quest. Many acts of Nazi policy, including 
the attack on the Soviet Union, have been 
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traced to Haushofer's concept that Germany, 
occupying the central position of the Euro- 
pean-Aslan “world Island,“ was destined for 
expansion, 

Haushofer committed suicide March 13, 
1946. A great stack of material from his U- 
brary is on file, 

Near by is the label: “Hitler's Minutes— 
Mussolini File—Fragments 1 through 53.“ 

From another section of the Hitler min- 
utes a German-speaking United States Army 
sergeant picks at random some charred 
shorthand notes salvaged from the ruins of 
Hitler's bunker. After the war the Army had 
searched out the shorthand secretaries. 
From their transcriptions the sergeant read: 
“Conference of Hitler with General-oberst 
Zeitzler 29 December 1943.” 

On this occasion the topic was “capabilities 
of German railroads in case of retreat, espe- 
cially of the Eastern Front.” The Russians 
had begun their counter-offenses and the 
Germans were beginning to yield. 

Later Gen. Kurt Zeitzler was to fall from 
his high position as Chief of the Army Gen- 
eral Staf, He was imprisoned as chief or- 
ganizer of the unsuccessful plot to kill Hitler. 

Documents in the captured records sec- 
tion of the Government's departmental rec- 
ords branch in the old torpedo factory fill 
file cabinets that have a total length of 
26,000 feet. The concrete structure is close- 
ly guarded. 

The Government has files totaling 7,000 
feet filled with captured Japanese docu- 
ments, but by some quirk of administration 
they are under the National Archives rather 
than the Army. 

Of the vast mine of material here, 22,500 
feet of files are German, under the cate- 
gories of “Military and Occupation,” “Minis- 
tries, “Economic” and “Nazi Party.” Part 
of this German hoard will be at stake in 
the peace settlements. 

There are 500 feet of Italian records, about 
2,000 feet of Soviet, and 1,000 of Korean. 
One of the most vital segments of these 
German records are the 2,000 feet of files 
under the heading “Russian” and subdi- 
vided as “Communist Party, economics, rep- 
arations.” This is material about the Soviet 
Army captured or prepared by German east- 
ern front units that fought the Russians. 

This body of material at the time it was 
obtained gave the United States vastly more 
information about the Soviet Army than 
it was able to get as the temporary ally of 
the Soviet in World War II. In the “diaries” 
of the German units—equivalent of the 
United States Army's “after-action re- 
ports —are data on order of battle, weapons, 
tactics, techniques of the Soviet Army,- as 
well as information on the Communist 
Party, economic data and the reparations 
policies of the Russians. 

Under a wartime sharing agreement, the 
documentary spoils of war were divided as 
follows: 

The United States retained the great bulk 
of material on the German ground forces, 
including the archives of the German High 
Command and the Hitler papers. 

The British retained the largest part of 
the records of the Luftwaffe, the German 
Foreign Office and the German Navy. 


BIX VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


The German Foreign Office archives have 
been receiving particular attention. The 
United States, France, and Britain have 
joined in publishing six volumes of the 
papers of the period from 1937 to the out- 
break of World War II. 

In exploiting the Foreign Office papers the 
archivists have been working backward to 
cover the World War era first. It is esti- 
mated that they will require 2 or 3 years 
before completing work on the Weimar Re- 
public period, 1919-33. 
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Hence it may be a long time before West 
Germany persuades Britain and the United 
States to return some of the papers. 

It is a question whether this country will 
ever hand back the files of the German Na- 
tionalist Socialist (Nazi) Party. 

The United States has already returned 
some material deemed to be almost exclu- 
sively cultural or historical. But this coun- 
try will not easily part with the German 
records of the Soviet Army. 

In considering its ultimate, disposition, 
intelligence officials are not overlooking the 
value of the material, nor how difficult it was 
to come by much of it. Just before and in 
the early stages of World War II the United 
States had a small intelligence organization 
and relied on Britain for about 95 percent of 
its material until United States combat 
forces began smashing the enemy. 

Security considerations make it difficult to 
determine whether the Government has 
allotted sufficient funds and personnel to 
make a maximum exploitation of ‘the ma- 
terlal before it is returned. Some scholars 
say that much of what they regard as a great 
intelligence treasure remains unevaluated. 
They fear it will slip out of this country's 
hands before the best use is made of it. 

In all the years the material has been in 
this country's possession only 5,000 or 6,000 
feet of it has been removed from the confi- 
dential category. And only about 300 or 400 
translations of the German documents are 
available here. 


Logistics: The Answer to Successful 
Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr, COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of friends and constituents, it is 
a pleasure to insert an address by a dis- 
tinguished naval officer, Adm. Oscar 
Charles Badger, United States Navy, re- 
tired: 

Locistics: THE ANSWER TO SUCCESSFUL 

WARFARE 


(Address by Adm. Oscar Charles Badger, 
U. S. Navy, retired, Congressional Medal 
of Honor, before the Naval Order of the 
United States 64th annual dinner at 
the New York Yacht Club, New York City, 
December 9, 1954) 

Commander Hann and fellow members of 
the Naval Order of the United States, as we 
gather together on occasions such as this, 
we may recall with satisfaction our partici- 
pation in World War II. We recollect that as 
we entered that war on two fronts against 
such major powers as Germany and Japan, 
that we were dangerously short of manpower 
and material. We remember that the Axis 
Powers had already extended their miltary 
control to vast areas of land and sea, and 
that our allies had already suffered major 
defeat, and, in fact, military occupation. 
These circumstances, of course, emphasized, 
and multiplied, the demand for our military 
forces and our material support. But, in 
spite of these factors, we can now recall with 
satisfaction, our decisive victory over our 
enemies of that day. 

The cold war came shortly after, at a time 
when we were at the height of our power, and 
when we were held in the highest regard by 
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the world for our overall capabilities. The 
Soviet Union quickly demonstrated, by ac- 
tion and attitude, its ambitions toward sub- 
jection of the world under Communist con- 
trol. In quick response, the national policy 
of the United States was rapidly brought 
to express a definite determination to pre- 
vent, by all possible means, short of war, the 
spread of communism. Again, we were en- 
gaged in a world war, this time primarily 
economic and political, by nature, instead of 
military. 

Eight years have passed and yet our posi- 
tion in wide parts of the world is still un- 
favorable. In important areas we and our 
allies have been driven back to a critical 
extent, sufficient to justify the statement 
that the cold war has gone against us, 

It is my opinion that an important dif- 
ference in the manner of our conduct of 
World War IT and in the manner of conduct 
of the cold war, has been sufficient to bring 
about the difference between success and 
failure. Let me attempt to outline this dif- 
ference and, at the same time, justify my 
reasons for optimism regarding the future 
outlook of today. 

At the beginning of World War H. the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were in existence and 
were charged with much the same responsi- 
bilities as they are at present. But at that 
time their staff consisted ily of stra- 
tegic planners, whereas the logistics elements 
were secondary and elementary in recogni- 
tion and effectiveness. Therefore decisions 
in those early days were based on strategic 
studies and considerations, whereas logistics, 
or support of the operations, was often a 
matter of opinion or of hopeful estimation. 

Confronted as we were with a major war 
on both fronts, our known shortages were 
frightening when it came to the prospect of 
engaging, simultaneously, enemies of the 
strength and potentialities of Germany and 
Japan in combination. This knowledge of 
our weakness with respect to military forces, 
equipment, and supporting facilities, OC- 
casioned a general tendency among our re- 
sponsible officials to concentrate such 
strength as we had against Germany with a 
minimum of defensive effort against Japan, 
We became definitely oriented toward 
Europe. 

We of the Navy have every reason to hold 
in the highest respect and appreciation the 
skill, fortitude, judgment, and offensive 
spirit of our war-time leader, Adm. E. J. 
King. One of his greatest contributions to 
our wartime success resulted from his de- 
termination to establish and maintain the 
offensive in all theaters, including the Pacific, 
Although he recognized the validity of a plan 
which brought about the defeat of Germany 
in the first instance and later, the final con- 
quest of Japan, he believed that we could, 
and should, conduct ourselves so as to keep 
the Japanese constantly off balance, un- 
able to consolidate themselves securely with- 
in the wide areas of their early conquests and 
to drive them back toward the homeland on 
every possible occasion. 

Therefore, he initiated, and, I believe, was 
primarily responsible for, the system of high- 
level plarning that reduced considerations 
of logistics to facts rather than opinions, 
to economies and efficient distributions in- 
stead of wastages and oversupply, to meticu- 
lous support of the needs of our military 
commanders instead of approximations, and 
to the approval of wide-spread operations 
with confidence rather than to restrictions 
in the direction of effort due to doubtful 
knowledge and fear of shortage. 

‘Thus, we conducted the hot war through a 
system of planning, approvals, and control 
that assured superiority of support for each 
approved operation—strictly in accordance 
with the quantities, types, and timing re- 
quested in each plan of each area comman- 
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der. This resulted in placing the allies on 
the offensive in every theater of the war, 
and assured success in the execution and 
implementation of each approved plan. 

Under this styem we achieved success, 

When the cold war came into being, the 
motives and objectives became primarily 
economic and political in character but again 
‘our allies required a generous amount of 
material and technical aid to stage recovery 
from the war and to offer effective resistance 
to the Communist inroads. Again, it is my 
opinion that we became politically and oth- 
erwise oriented toward Europe, but this time 
there was no Joint Chiefs of Staff in control, 
and no Admiral King with his skill, judg- 
ment, and determination toward effective 
action in all theaters. There was no com- 
parable logistics organization to work with 
the strategic groups. To this cause I lay 
our complete logistics failure in China and 
the Far East which permitted a Communist 
minority, enjoying better support, to over- 
whelm millions of our friends and former 
allies and to overrun and threaten a gigantic 
share of the earth’s surface. 

Had we not abandoned the basic organi- 
zations and principles so effectively employed 
during World War II, we would not have had 
divided action based on divided opinion 
among our controlling agencies as to whether 
the Chinese Communists were Red Commu- 
nists or some sort of agrarian reformers, 
It made the difference between implement- 
ing the policy of preventing further spread 
of communism or doing it indifferently and 
ineffectively. 

We would not have granted loans of 2 or 3 
hundred millions to the Chinese Govern- 
ment without some safeguard as to its ac- 
counting, some predetermined plan for its 
use, and some technical advice or control 
regarding its administration. Any logistics 
planner would have found it impossible to 
expect satisfactory results from a govern- 
ment without any national banking laws, any 
national system of taxation, any national 
public works organization, any acceptable 
war plan, or any national organization for 
the obtaining, distributing, or accounting of 
essential supplies. The logistics planner 
would undoubtedlly have insisted on some 
effective form of technical] control and guid- 
ance of such a government. 

We would not have expected any real re- 
sults from the thousands of tons of non- 
descript and largely damaged, uninventoried, 
and unidentified material picked up from 
the Pacific islands and sold to the Chinese 
for $300 million to $400 million, which the 
cancellation of our then existing indebted- 
ness to China involved. Any logistics plan- 
ner would have maintained properly that 
this gear shipped haphazardly, many items 
unmarked and unidentified, much of it dam- 
aged or incomplete, all of it without any 
specific relationship to planned use or tim- 
ing, could not have beneficial results in an 
area without trained repair, maintenance, 
storekeeping, and operational personnel or 
without repair and maintenance shops and 
facilities and in the face of existing or later 
embargoes on such essentials as spare parts, 
gasoline, and ammunition. 

We would not have permitted, under the 
systems employed during World War II, the 
Berlin blockade to react to such a drastic 
degree in diverting the national interest and 
support from our vital commitments in the 
Far East. The introduction of similar di- 
versionary pressures during World War II 
might have resulted in a reduction in the in- 
tensity of effort and some delays in other 
areas for logistics reasons, but not in loss 
of efficiency, control, or the abandonment 
of the controlling objectives. 

And, finally, and possibly of greatest im- 
portance to our best efforts in the Far East, 
we would not have repeatedly falled to uti- 
lize, in timely and effective fashion, and by 
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such Inefficiency, to waste the funds and 
authority granted by Congress and which 
were generally adequate for all essential 
purposes. Any strategic or logistics planner 
would have identified such action as surely 
leading to ultimate failure, as well as pro- 
gressive loss of confidence and morale among 
the responsible operational Allied commands 
or agencies in the field. 

Although, I might go on for hours bring- 
ing to your attention instances of failure 
due to abandonment, or even loyal support, 
of sound logistics principles, I think my point 
has been made. Our logistics effort in sup- 
port of the Far East would have lost any 
war, hot or cold, by the manner in which 
it was conducted rather than by an unwill- 
ingness on the part of our Congress or our 
people to provide adequate funds and au- 
thority or effort. 

I do not offer these statements as a basis 
for belief that our situation in the Far East 
must continue to deteriorate although we 
have failed for 7 years to resist the efforts of 
the Comnrunists In accordance with our na- 
tional policy “to resist by all means short 
of war the expansion of communism.” On 
the contrary, I point to these defects in or- 
ganization and in the principles of operation 
as easily identifiable, and, therefore, cor- 
rectable by means already fully tested and 
proven effective. 

For these reasons I am most optimistic 
regarding the future. I am hopeful and con- 
fident that we can, and will, reestablish 
proper organizations for the most effective 
and economical coordination between the 
strategists and logisticians of our own and 
allled nations in meeting the economic, 
social, and military demands of the cold war 
and for insuring the expansion and security 
of the free world. I will always believe that 
it was Admiral King who led the way under 
other and equally serious circumstances, 
and we could do no better now than to re- 
vive the organizations, the coordination and 
the procedures of implementation which he 
so effectively laid out for us and which, I 
believe to be essential to success in any 
world conflict—hot or cold. 


Fair Play in Pacific Air Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called, on numerous 
occasions, to the controversy raging over 
the short airline route to the Orient by 
way of Seattle. 

I believe that the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, in its editorial of February 28, most 
graphically illustrated the need to in- 
clude Pan American World Airways on 
this route. 

As you know, I have long indicated my 
belief that the success of this great 
country is based on free enterprise and 
competition. It seems contradictory to 
me that one air carrier should fly the 
shorter route that another surveyed 
while the surveyor must operate over a 
route infinitely longer and, ultimately, 
more expensive to the United States 
taxpayers, 

I offer for the consideration of the 
Members of the House the Cincinnati 
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Times-Star editorial of February 28, 
1955: 
Fam PLAY IN PACIFIC Am TRAVEL 


Ability to go direct from one place to an- 
other is one of the great advantages of air 
transportation, As planes were developed to 
fiy faster and farther, they have been routed 
on longer and more direct individual flights. 
The shorter flights have been assigned to 
smaller transports designed to provide the 
interim service. 

Pan American World Airways pioneered the 
flying in the Pacific Ocean in the early days, 
using the Hawaiian Islands, Midway, and 
Wake as steppingstones. As the range of 
planes was extended, Pan American secured 
the services of Charles A. Lindbergh to survey 
the great circle route between the west coast 
and Tokyo. Finding it practical, Pan Ameri- 
can then commenced an operation and ac- 
tually flew some 25 trips, carrying cargo for 
United Nations Relief Association. It then 
applied for a certificate to route through 
flights direct from Seattle over the Aleutians, 

The then President Truman, however, 
turned down Pan American and gave North- 
west Airlines, a newcomer in the field of 
ocean flying, a temporary certificate on the 
direct route. The alleged purpose was to 
provide competition for Pan American. 

Since the distance via Honolulu to Tokyo 
from the west coast is 6,970 miles and the 
distance by direct route is only 4,770 miles, 
this is unfair competition. It is as though 
one airline were given a route direct from 
New York to Seattle, and another was re- 
quired to fly all the way down to Atlanta, 
then up to Seattle. If competition is the 
measuring stick, both lines should compete 
on the same route. 

But this is not all. For Northwest carries 
only one-fourth of these through passengers. 
Three-fourths of them go on the longer Pan 
American trips, with resulting loss of time, 
Since both airlines operate on a subsidy 
basis, we taxpayers have to pay the addi- 
tional cost to Pan American, resulting from 
fiying 2,200 unnecessary miles. 

Incidentally, the Hawaiian Islands would 
be adequately served if Pan American flights 
for Tokyo bypassed them. United, North- 
west, and Pan American all operate heavy 
schedules to and from the mainland. And if 
there were any traffic originating in the 
islands for Tokyo, Pan American could 
readily operate an occasional schedule over 
the old island route. 

The President has just renewed the North- 
west certificate over the direct route. He 
has before him the renewed application of 
Pan American. It should be approved. 


State of the Nations: Paper Tiger? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave obtained to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am including an article by Joseph C. 
Harsch, special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, which said 
article appeared in the March 15 issue 
of that splendid newspaper. The title of 
the article is “State of the Nations” and 
the subtitle is “Paper Tiger.” 
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My own comment is unnecessary since 
this article speaks most eloquently for 
itself: 

BTATE OF THE NATIONS: PAPER TIGER? 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHincton.—It becomes desirable, it 
seems to me, to examine most carefully why 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles feels 
that it may become necessary to prove to 
Communist China that the United States is 
“prepared to stand firm and, if necessary, 
meet hostile force with the greater force 
that we possess.” 

According to Mr. Dulles the Chinese “are 
persistently trying to belittle our power and 
to throw doubt on our resolution.” He says 
that Chinese Communist propaganda por- 
trays the United States as being merely a 
paper tiger.“ This, he says, “suggests to 
small peoples whom they threaten that the 
United States will always find reasons to 
fall back.” 

Mr. Dulles cites three events in recent his- 
tory as being used by the Chinese propa- 
ganda to support their claim that the United 
States is a “paper tiger the retreat from the 
Yalu in 1950, nonparticipation in Indochina 
in 1954, and the evacuation of the Tachens 
in 1955. 

The real question at issue is whether 
these three events actually make a reason 
why Communist China, or anyone else, could 
believe that the United States will always 
find a reason to "fall back“; whether they 
do add up to evidence of irresolution in 
Washington. 

The answer is unavoidable, no matter how 
painful, that in each of these episodes in 
history there was evidence of irresolution, 
and even of vacillation, in Washington. In 
each case there was a moment when Wash- 
ington talked as though it would do more 
than it actually was prepared to do when 
the test came. 

In 1950 Washington changed the defini- 
tion of its purposes in midstream. The orig- 
inal statement of purpose at the time of the 
intervention in Korea was “to repel the ag- 
gression and punish the aggressor.” When 
a chance seemed to present itself to “drive 
to the Yalu", the purpose was enlarged to 
encompass the reunification of Korea. This 
larger purpose was not achieved. 

In 1954 the act of nonintervention in 
Indochina was preceded by an assertion that 
Vietnam was of “paramount importance” to 
the security of southeast Asia. And Vietnam 
was likened to the cork in the neck of the 
bottle of the Malayan Peninsula. Those 
characterizations of the importance of Viet- 
nam indicated an intentiton to Intervene 
to save it from a Communist victory. The 
purpose implied in the characterization 
was not achieved. 

In 1955 the withdrawal from the Tachens 
was accompanied and surrounded by words 
and interpretations which appeared to imply 
a forward movement, when actually they 
covered a regressive movement. 

If we consider these three cases carefully 
we can, I submit, see why actions which need 
not have implied irresolution did come to 
seem irresolute. There would haye been 
no irresolution in Korea had Washington 
and its allies adhered rigidly to their first 
definition of purpose in the Korean inter- 
vention. When the 38th parallel was crossed 
the aggression had been repelicd, and in the 
process the aggressor had been severely pun- 
ished. It was when the original purpose was 
expanded that an unachleved goal was 
created. 

There would have been no evidence of 
irresolution in Indochina had words been 
avoided which implied an intention to do 
something which subsequently was not done; 

There would haye been no evidence of 
irresolution in the Tachens withdrawal had 
it been labeled publicly precisely what it was, 
a military withdrawal. 
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In each case there was no need of causing 
an impression of irresolution. Had Wash- 
ington estimated accurately what it would 
do and limited its declared or implied pur- 
poses to its actual intentions, there would 
have been no basis for a belief anywhere in 
the world that Washington was irresolute. 
The damage arose out of appearing to be 
ready to do more than was actually done. 

In the same speech in which Mr, Dulles 
faces up to the dangers which arise out of 
the appearance of irresolution in Washing- 
ton he presents a theory that if the Chinese 
Communists aggress on any one of their 
fronts they would be confronted “with tasks 
at the south, center, and north.” This is 
his theory of the “three-front war.” It im- 
plies that a Chinese advance on any one front 
would automatically release war on all three 
fronts. He doesn’t forecast it or say that it 
will necessarily happen. He does imply that 
it would happen. 

But if the treaty commitments which 
cover these “three fronts” are examined, 
grave doubt emerges that they would or 
could be joined. To reopen the Korean 
front would require an act of the United 
Nations. To reopen the Formost front would 
require, according to Mr. Dulles“ own pre- 
vious assertions, the “constitutional process” 
in Washington, American intervention on 
the southern front, in the event of aggres- 
sion, would also require the “constitutional 
process.“ As Mr. Dulles has pointed out him- 
self, none of the United States commitments 
in Asia involves the automatic feature of the 
NATO alliance. 

It would seem to me that Washington once 
more has laid itself open unnecessarily to an 
appearance of irresolution by using words 
which sound stronger than they really are. 
The man who understates his intentions is 
never open to the charge of trresolution, is 
never mistaken for a “paper tiger.” 


A Bill To Amend Title 28, United States 
Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a bill to which I would like to call 
particular attention because of the econ- 
omy involved as well as the important 
bearing it has upon the administration 
of justice in the courts of the land. My 
bill raises no complex questions and is 
short and simple and easy to understand. 
It reads as follows: 

A bill to amend title 28, United States Code, 
to provide that the district courts shall 
have jurisdiction of certain civil actions 
only if the amount in controverry exceeds 
$10,000, and to provide that their jurisdic- 
tion based on diversity of citizenship shall 
not extend to actions in which corporations 
are parties 
Be it enacted, etc., That sections 1331 and 

1332 of title 28, United States Code, are 

amended to read as follows: 

“$ 1331. Federal question; amount in con- 

troversy 

“The district courts shall have original 
Jurisdiction of all civil actions wherein the 
matter in controversy exceeds the sum or 
value of $10,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, and arices under the Constitution, laws, 
or treaties of the United States. 
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“§ 1332. Diversity of citizenship; amount in 
controversy 

„(a) The district courts shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction of all civil actions where the 
matter in controversy exceeds the sum or 
value of $10,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, and is between— 

“(1) individuals who are citizens of dif- 
ferent States; 

“(2) individuals who are citizens of a 
State, and foreign states or citizens or sub- 
jects thereof; 

“(3) individuals who are citizens of dif- 
ferent States and in which foreign states or 
citizens or subjects thereof are additional 
parties. > 

“(b) The word ‘States,’ as used in this 
section, includes the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


The effect of this proposal, if enacted 
into law, is to increase the original juris- 
dictional amount in United States dis- 
trict courts from $3,000 to $10,000, ex- 
clusive of interest and costs, in matters 
of controversy arising under the Con- 
stitution, laws and treaties of the United 
States, and in controversy between per- 
sons of diverse citizenship, and to confine 
jurisdiction in such cases to individuals 
who are citizens and to the exclusion of 
corporations except where Federal ques- 
tions are raised. 

This measure is designed to relieve the 
Federal courts of litigation of a trifling 
or less substantial nature and to confer 
jurisdiction in such cases upon the State 
courts where it belongs. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States the Con- 
gress has the power within certain limi- 
tations to fix and determine the juris- 
diction of the United States courts. It 
is my information that the jurisdictional 
amount was fixed originally in 1780 at 
$500. In 1801 it was reduced to $400, 
then in 1802 it was again fixed at $500. 
In 1887 the amount was increased to $2,- 
000, and in 1911 it was increased to 
$3,000. 

Since 1911 when the jurisdictional 
amount in controversy was last increased 
the value of the dollar has steadily de- 
clined and litigation has considerably 
multiplied, particularly in the field of 
damage suits. Few such suits are now 
brought for as small an amount as $3,- 
000. Moreover, a greedy and Gargan- 
tuan Central Government in the last few 
years has usurped the powers of the 
States by expanding its activities into al- 
most every phase of our existence and 
975 can feel its tentacles in all walks of 

e. 

This unwarranted invasion of the gov- 
ernmental functions and responsibilities 
of the States has been carried on under 
the guise of beneficence but if continued 
unchecked will finally leave the Govern- 
ment of the States and localities nothing 
more than the hollow shells of a lost 
liberty. Some of the States have suc- 
cumbed to these spurious doctrines and 
have yielded to this usurpation of their 
powers either through a failure to under- 
stand the fundamental principles upon 
which our Government was established 
and is based, or have surrendered in the 
hope of receiving a liberal abundance 
and share of the governmental largess 
made available to them under many of 
these socialistic schemes. 

My thoughts in respect to the increase 
in the jurisdictional amounts are not 
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original with me for it is my understand- 
ing that a committee of judges compris- 
ing the senior United States circuit 
judges has recognized the desirability of 
making this change, and several bills 
have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives in recent years to this 
effect, and at least one bill has passed this 
body raising the jurisdictional amount 
from $3,000 to $7,500. 

I want it distinctly understood now 
that I have unbounded confidence in the 
Federal judges presiding over the courts 
in which I have practiced. Iam well ac- 
quainted with the United States district 
judges now in service in Virginia. Ihave 
the highest respect for all of them and 
they are, I believe, my warm personal 
friends. I have not discussed this sub- 
ject with any of them. Hence, I have no 
authority and do not undertake to speak 
for them. Knowing them as I do, I be- 
lieve that they would welcome the 
changes herein proposed in the interest 
of economy and in the administration of 
justice by relieving them from the bur- 
den of hearing and trying cases of a 
frivolous or less substantial nature, thus 
enabling them to devote more of their 
valuable time to cases of greater im- 
portance. I do know that they are all 
men of the highest qualifications, fitness, 
and character, and who would not under 
any conditions covet influence or power. 
It is my desire to enhance, if practicable, 
the usefulness and the already high 
standing of these honorable courts. 

Under the diversity of citizenship 
clause of the Constitution, the courts 
have from time to time over a period of 
some 70 or 80 years construed the word 
“citizen” or “citizens,” as used in article 
III of the Constitution, to embrace cor- 
porations also. Having enunciated this 
doctrine they have found and held that 
the persons composing the corporation 
are presumed to be citizens of the State 
where the corporation was chartered, 
and the courts have held that this pre- 
sumption is irrebuttable. While there 
may be substantial basis for this theory 
and line of reasoning, I do think the time 
has come to curtail the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts based on the citizenship 
of corporations. This view, likewise, is 
not new or original with me for attempts 
have been made repeatedly for the last 
75 years to negate these rulings by con- 
gressional action. The House of Repre- 
sentatives as far back as 1880 passed a 
bill, H. R. 4219, 46th Congress, one para- 
graph of which deprives Federal courts 
of jurisdiction based on diversity of citi- 
zenship in cases between a corporation 
and citizens of any State in which it does 
business other than patent and copy- 
right cases. Other measures of a similar 
nature passed the House of Representa- 
tives from time to time thereafter but 
were lost in the Senate. 

As late as 1932 President Hoover in a 
special message to Congress on strength- 
ening the judiciary system of the country 
recommended that jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral courts be modified by “providing 
that where a corporation, organized un- 
der the laws of one State, carries on 
business in another State, it shall be 
treated as a citizen of the State wherein 
it carries on business as respects suits 
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brought within that State between it and 
residents thereof and arising out of the 
business carried on in such State.” The 
effect of the Supreme Court decisions 
hereinabove generally referred to con- 
struing the word citizen in article IIT, is 
to confer fictitious citizenship upon cor- 
porations. The bili which I have intro- 
duced will, if passed, nullify these deci- 
sions and limit the jurisdiction to indi- 
vidual citizens and exclude jurisdiction 
where the citizens are corporate or ficti- 
tious. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a firm believer in 
the principles of States rights, and par- 
ticularly where these principles apply to 
litigation. These matters in dispute can 
be settled more expeditiously and with 
a closer approach to public justice in the 
localities where the cause of action has 
arisen. Our State judges as a whole are 
learned men. They are fair, impartial, 
and highly fitted to wear the judicial 
robes. For the most part they rank in 
fitness and ability on a plane equally as 
high as our United States district judges. 
Under the aegis of such a judicial sys- 
tem and with expansion and improve- 
ment of communications such as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, the press—including 
radio and television—as well as our mod- 
ern and improved educational programs, 
I cannot believe that the people of the 
respective States would be so provincial 
in this enlightened era that they would 
refuse a fair trial because one of the liti- 
gants was a citizen of another State. 
More often than not cases are moved 
from the State to the Federal courts for 
no purpose other than to delay the trial 
and administration of justice, and as we 
all know a delay in the trial of a case 
often thwarts public justice. 

The Congress is called upon repeatedly 
to create additional Federal judgeships 
to relieve the present judges of the exist- 
ing workload which in some Federal jur- 
isdictions is unbearable. These addi- 
tional courts are created and established 
at great expense to the already over- 
burdened American taxpayer and the 
principal parties continue to be subjected 
to the harassment, the inconvenience, 
the delay, and the expense of having 
their cases heard and tried in some in- 
stances at least hundreds of miles away 
from the scene where the cause of action 
arose and where the litigants, attorneys, 
and witnesses reside, 

Briefly, the above are a few, among 
many other good reasons, why the origi- 
nal jurisdictional amount in controversy 
should be changed so as to curtail the 
jurisdiction of the United States district 
courts, thus leaving important legal 
rights of our citizens to be determined 
in a forum where public justice will be 
promoted—not retarded or denied. 

It is my fervent hope that the bill 
which I have introduced may have the 
active aid and support of the members 
of the Judiciary Committee not only, but 
of all those who are interested in econ- 
omy at the Federal level where it is so 
sorely needed, and who are interested 
in the preservation of the rights of the 
citizens of our sovereign States as well 
as in the fair, impartial, and speedy 
administration of public justice. 


March 16 
The Poor Man’s Tax Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
big tax-revision bill of the 83d Congress, 
completely rewriting the tax code, which 
after a desperate fight became Public 
Law 591, is, in effect, a poor man's bill, 

Those who would make political capi- 
tal for purely political purposes by at- 
tacks upon this magnificent measure 
have called it a rich man’s bill. The 
exact opposite is true. It's a poor man’s 
relief law. 

Now we have an abortive attempt to 
kill several of the most important parts 
of the 1954 tax legislation, all of which 
favored the lower income groups; but the 
attack on these favoring measures is 
being made by those who assert they are 
fighting the battle for the little man. 
Actually, they would hurt the little man, 
the average wage-earner, and the mil- 
lions of people on small fixed incomes, 
small pensions, and especially the white 
collar workers, 

Opponents of the administration 
would extend the excise tax law 2% 
years instead of just 1; therefore, they 
would be guilty of taxing the little man, 
the poor man, the fixed income people, 
and the pensioners, an extra year and a 
half on such necessities as light bulbs, 
telephone calls, transportation, hand- 
bags, cosmetics, gasoline and many other 
everyday needs, of some of which we 
had hoped to unburden them at the end 
of the year. Does this proposed meas- 
ure sound like relieving the little man? 

They would again soak the little man, 
the poor man, and the pensioner by 
again double-taxing him on his meager 
dividend income. The vast majority of 
millions of stockholders are little people 
whose income is the result of hard work 
and lifetime savings, invested in a few 
shares of corporate stocks. To millions 
of these people, this is their only in- 
come. The law written last year gives 100 
percent relief to those in the lowest in- 
come bracket, 67 percent in the next 
group, 524% percent in the next group, 
and tapers down to only 11 percent to the 
wealthy, who are relatively few in num- 
ber. Why soak these millions of little 
people and claim you are soaking only 
the rich? Isn't that the height of de- 
ception? Does that sound like relieving 
the little man? 

Now most of you are not kidded about 
this corporation tax measure. Only 
people pay taxes. Corporations, actually 
being groups of people, cannot exist un- 
less they pass along taxes in the prices 
of their production. If they do not, they 
go broke and throw thousands of people 
out of work. So if you extend, as the op- 
ponents of the administration are now 
proposing, the 52 percent corporation 
earnings tax to 2% years instead of 1, 
you are again taxing millions and mil- 
lions of the people that pay for the goods 
and services produced by the corpora- 
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tion. Does that sound like relieving the 
little man? 

And then this politically inspired $20 
and $10 tax cut amounts to 40 cents a 
week or 20 cents a week per individual. 
How much relief is that going to give the 
average individual? And yet it will cost 
your Treasury over a thousand million 
dollars, which added cost must be raised 
by deficit financing, which means bank 
borrowing, which is tantamount to the 
printing of that much new money, which 
in turn causes inflation and penalizes 
most deeply the people in the lower in- 
come bracket. The rich man can afford 
$100 per year increased cost of living 
from inflation, but the little man—those 
on fixed incomes and pensions—would be 
cruelly hurt every time we allow infia- 
tion to creep in. Does this sound like 
relieving the little man? 

It is hard to conceive this poorly dis- 
guised attempt at cheap politics which so 
obviously hurts the lower income people 
by repealing tax relief given them by last 
year's Congress. It was bad enough to 
call that great tax revision measure a 
rich man’s bill, but to attempt to repeal 
some of the parts of it most important 
to poor people, seems the height of 
hypocrisy. 


March 15: Hungarian Freedom Day— 
Statement by Congressman John 
Lesinski 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the 107th anniversary of an 
event which brought joy and virtual in- 
dependence to the people of Hungary. 
This was a very important event in Hun- 
garian history, for on that day over a 
century ago the Hungarians regained 
some of the freedoms which were denied 
to them by their Hapsburg overlords, 
In the charter of freedom which the 
Hungarian House of Deputies approved 
on March 15, 1848, a number of reforms 
were introduced which were approved by 
the Austrian emperor. Among them 
freedom of the press was established, 
feudal servitude and heavy taxes on the 
peasantry were abolished, and the Hun- 
garians were allowed to form their own 
national government. Louis Kossuth 
was made president. In short, by the 
Freedom Day Charter the Hungarians 
secured national autonomy, or for all 
practical purposes, independence. 

The freedom gained in 1848 was soon 
lost, and it was not until the end of World 
War I that Hungary became a completely 
independent country. The Hungarians 
enjoyed the blessings of national inde- 
pendence for about two decades, but then 
came the dark years of World War II. 
‘Toward the end of the war Hungary was 
invaded by the Red army, and since then 
the Hungarians have been struggling, in- 
sofar as they are able, to free themselves 
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from the clutches of their Communist 
rulers. The fight they are waging 
against the ungodly Communists is an 
uphill fight, one in which many brave 
Hungarians have been placed under ar- 
rest and are serving prison terms in con- 
vict labor camps. Even the Roman 
Catholic primate of Hungary, Cardinal 
Mindszenty, the most outspoken foe of 
communism in Hungary, is not free. 

This prelate of the church was ar- 
rested and imprisoned by the Communist 
government on some  trumped-up 
charges and has been in prison since 
December of 1948. The whole free world, 
and specially our own country, sincerely 
hopes to have the cardinal released 
from prison, and we are doing everything 
practicable to support the Hungarians 
during these painful times. We are seek- 
ing to keep up the Hungarian spirit of 
independence by means of messages 
broadcast through the Voice of America. 
This is one of the ways that we hope 
will strengthen resistance to the Com- 
munist regime and thereby keep alive 
the Hungarians’ faith in the cause of 
liberty. 

In the celebration of this significant 
day, the Hungarian freedom day, all of 
us ardently hope that the rebirth of a 
new freedom for Hungary may not be too 
far off. 

I intend to introduce shortly a concur- 
rent resolution whereby Congress can 
focus the attention of the free world 
upon the violations of the Yalta Agree- 
ment committed by the Soviet Union. 
With the weight of Congress in back 
of such a resolution we can provide 
an effective way of puncturing the hy- 
pocrisy of Soviet propaganda. 


Polish Exile To Make Movies for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following article that 
appeared in the Polish American Jour- 
nal at Scranton, Pa., entitled “Polish 
Exile To Make Movies for Freedom”: 
PottsH Exuz To MAKE Mots ron FREEDOM 

Los ANGELES, CaLir—Fighting commu- 
nism through appropriate moving pictures is 
the aim of John Muc, former counterintelli- 
gence officer in the Polish Army, who recent- 
Iy organized the American Motion Pictures 
for Freedom here and is now looking for 
funds to carry on his enterprise. 

PRISONER OF REDS 

Muc told the press here that he was cap- 
tured when the Red army invaded Poland 
and sentenced to death, later commuted to 
25 years of forced labor. He made the rounds 
of several labor camps and still bears on his 
wrist the scars of Russian shackles. 

He endured a death march of hundreds of 
miles in the northernmost part of Russia, 
followed by torture and hunger. He says 
that for 2 years he never took off his clothes 
or washed. 
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After the signing of the Sikorski-Stalin 
pact, Muc was 1 of 300 survivors of the 7,000 
Polish war prisoners employed in the mines 
at Novaya Zemlya Island, near the Arctic 
Ocean, 


IN ANDERS’ ARMY 

Upon regaining freedom, Muc reached the 
Polish Embassy in Kuybishew where he was 
assigned the task of supervising the libera- 
tion of other Polish citizens from Soviet 
prisons and labor camps. 

He left Russia with the Polish Army of 
General Anders. 

WORKS FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

After leaving Russia, Muc worked with the 
American and British intelligence groups 
studying the methods of Communist propa- 
ganda. 

For the past 3 years Muc worked for the 
United States Government. Although most 
of his work is classified top secret, Muc has 
been granted permission by the Government 
to prepare 26 documentary television scripts 
from its files. Work is soon to begin on 
the project, said Muc, with movie scripts to 
follow. 

STALIN IS YOUR GOD 


At present Muc is in the process of re- 
cruiting a score of Hollywood's best writers, 
actors, technical men, and directors to 
amalgamate their talents through his Ameri- 
can Motion Pictures for Freedom organiza- 
tion. 

Muc claims that his movement has already 
received support from highest Government 
officials, Senators, and Congressmen. 

Among revealing and documentary stories 
from Government files to be scripted for 
filming by Muc's group are Stalin Is Your 
God, on atheism in Soviet schools; Friends 
or Foes, regarding lend-lease articles false- 
ly labeled as products of the Russians at 
Archangel in 1942; exposé of the Russian 
espionage machine, etc. 

The Muc's group has its headquarters at 
1163 North Genesee Avenue, Hollywood. 


A Wish for All American Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency has always 
been of great interest to me as a parent, 
as a former judge in the city of New 
York, and now as a legislator. I have 
given much thought to this problem and 
have introduced several measures in the 
84th Congress to study the causes of 
juvenile delinquency and to seek effec- 
tive means to curb this evil which is un- 
dermining the morals of our youth. 

In the March issue of the magazine 
Ladies’ Home Journal there is published 
a very interesting and thought provok- 
ing, yet succinct, summary of common- 
sense rules for all parents troubled about 
the future of their children. It is writ- 
ten by my good friend Judge George W. 
Smyth, of the children’s court, of West- 
chester County, N. Y. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert this 
brief article, entitled “Freedom Yet Dis- 
cipline,” in the Record in order to bring 
it to the attention of all my colleagues 
and to the Nation as a whole. It reads 
as follows: 
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FREEDOM Yer DISCIPLINE 


I would wish for a child from the moment 
of its birth: 

1. Regular hours of rest and sleep, plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine, good ventilation 
and wholesome food. 

2. A mother with a good knowledge of 
sound habit training; one who is consistent 
in her handling of the child; who is loving 
yet firm: who will take the time to explain; 
who is willing and anxious to make the child 
her first and most important responsibility. 

3. A home in which religion is the corner- 
stone, not merely lip service. 

4, Parents who truly love each other and 
live together in mutual respect. 

5. A father who feels his responsibility to 
participate in the training of the child—not 
just the one who supplies the cash, and 
leaves all the responsibility to the mother. 

6. Parents who are themselves well disci- 
plined. No greater mistake can be made 
than to try to discipline children in temper, 
yelling and screaming at them or pushing 
them around. 

7. Parents who actually set the example 
through their own personal conduct of the 
standards they profess to want for their 
children—not parents who preach one thing 
and do another. 

8. Parents who are interested in their 
children’s activities; who try to find out 
what their natural interests and activities 
are; who try to help them to find opportuni- 
ties for developing those aptitudes; who en- 
courage the children to discuss their prob- 
lem with them. 

9. Parents who will encourage children to 
accept responsibility and allow them to share 
in family planning with the family group. 


Schools of Blaj, Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to insert an address I deliv- 
ered at a banquet in Cleveland on Octo- 
ber 17, 1954, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Rumanian Catholics of America, 
on the occasion of the 200th anniversary 
commemoration of the inauguration of 
the schools of Blaj, Rumania: 

It is with pleasure that I join in this 
commemoration of great import for the cul- 
ture and spiritual life of Rumania. The deep 
appreciation I hold for my many Ru- 
manian friends and acquaintances, as well 
as my long interest in the Rumanian cause, 
have brought closer to me many events of 
Rumanian history and various aspects of 
Rumanian national life. 

I know well the illustrious place which 
Biaj holds in the history of Rumania. I 
was impressed especially by the fact that 
the spiritual rebirth that is indissolubly 
associated with the name of Blaj has been 
fundamentally an expression of Rumanian 
nationalism. The religious union with Rome 
came as a manifestation both of Catholic 
allegiance and of a strong national reaf- 
firmation. For those pious and fiery an- 
cestors of yours, who forged the history of 
Biaj, Rome was the true symbol of Christian- 
ity, but at the same time it stood as the liv- 
ing reminder of the origins of their people, 
a people who could never renounce their 
national freedom and independence. 
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The great scholars and patriots of Blaj 
made their pilgrimage to Rome, both to the 
Vatican and to the Column of Emperor 
Trajan, the founder of Dacia Felix, their 
ancient land. The students sent from Blaj 
to acquire knowledge and wisdom at the 
“De Propaganda Fide,” were driven also by 
that urge, which led Badea Cartan, to walk 
from his abode in Transylvania, with his 
desagi on his back to Rome, in order to give 
a fresh impetus to those national aspira- 
tions. 

The consciousness of a heroic national past 
was strengthened and deepened by this con- 
tact with Rome. The Rumanian saga of 
eternal resistance against the barbaric in- 
vaslons, their outstanding contribution in 
the fight to defend Christendom against the 
Ottoman penetration into the heart of 
Europe, were thus again brought to the fore 
in the minds of your fellow countrymen. 
The epic figures of Stephen the Great and 
Michael the Brave reminded them again of 
the days of national pride and independence. 
It was Michael the Brave, who coming to 
the “land beyond the forests,” at Alba Julia, 
embodied for an historic moment the unity 
of all Rumanians. 

The Catholic tie thus decisively helped the 
Rumanian cultural and national revival. 
This is only natural because Christianity 
stands for the freedom of all people. So 
Blaj, through its schools and religious insti- 
tutions, through the spirit which gave them 
inspiration, became one of the most revered 
centers of your nation. The cultural cli- 
mate of Blaj gave birth to the Latinist cur- 
rent which strongly nourished the national 
consciousness of your ancestors. In those 
periods of darkness, when Rumania was 
under a foreign rule, Blaj stood as a guiding 
light. It was therefore natural that the 
national revolutionary movement which 
swept over the whole of Europe in 1848, 
found a quick response in Blaj. This famous 
seat of Rumanian spiritual and intellectual 
life, which we are honoring today, on the 
200th anniversary of the inauguration of its 
renowned schools, was the rallying point of 
the Transylvania patriots. 

On the Blaj Field of Liberty, as it has been 
80 aptly called, through the voice of Simeon 
Marnutiu and other patriotic leaders, the 
human, Christian and national aspirations 
of a people under foreign rule were force- 
fully and dramatically expressed. The great 
national poet, Andrei Muresanu, voiced the 
significance of this movement in what might 
be considered as the “Marseilleaise” of the 
Rumanian people, Wake thou, Rumanian"; 


“Wake thou, Rumanian, from your sleep of 
death 

In which you have been engulfed by bar- 
baric tyrants.” 


More than a hundred years have elapsed 
since this call was heard for the national 
resurrection of an oppressed people. And 
now the valiant Rumanian people, who had 
at long last regained their freedom, are now 
crushed as never before by the most ruth- 
less and Godless despotism ever known to 
mankind. Among the victims of Russian 
Communist aggression, Blaj, the strong- 
hold of the Rumanian Uniate Church, so 
closely bound to Rome, of national cul- 
ture and learning and of the consciousness 
of Rumania’s Latin heritage, stands as a 
martyr of the Godless tyranny of commu- 
nism. 

The Russian invaders and their agents do 
everything, from intimidation to assassina- 
tion, in order to eradicate all the pillars of 
Rumanian nationalism. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all their ruthless killings and in- 
humanities, the Russians have been unable 
to destroy in the heart of every Rumanian, 
those lasting forces which Blaj and its Field 
of Liberty symbolizes. 
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It is an incontrovertible historical fact 
that the most powerful and persistent driv- 
ing force of the ages Is that of national con- 
sciousness. This has been well demon- 
strated today by the resistance of the sub- 
jugated peoples against the new Red Rus- 
sian colonialism. It is all the more evident 
that enlightened nationalism is one of the 
strongest barriers against communism and 
a necessary foundation for the establish- 
ment of a free and peaceful world. National 
freedom and independence expresses on the 
international plane what the dignity and 
liberty of the individual signifies in a free 
community. Independent and sovereign 
nations, however small, are thus the strong- 
est assets for a free and democratic world. 
Conversely, it is well established that the 
sacrificing of national entities to autocratic 
empires constitutes the major cause of in- 
ternal strife, international restlessness and, 
eventually, a major war. 

If we look with confidence to the immense 
and invincible forces of the human soul, we 
who are enjoying freedom and its God-given 
benefits, we must squarely face up to our 
own responsibilities for the tragedy of the 
enslaved peoples, The errors on our part 
which have been and are being made, either 
through direct support of the Godless tyr- 
anny, or through our lack of support for the 
victims of that tyranny, throw a dubious 
light on our own future as a free nation. 
There is no doubt in my mind that if we 
persist in ignoring our moral duty toward 
the subjugated nations, the consequences 
of such a course will work against our own 
security and freedom, Those of us who have 
made a careful study of the problem are 
keenly conscious of the gravity of the present 
situation, the fruit of past errors. The hun- 
dreds of millions of human souls forced 
under the tyranny of the Red yoke, if com- 
pletely abandoned by us, as the so-called 
policy of coexistence requires, would event- 
ually be reduced to the role of unwitting 
instruments in the advancement of the ob- 
jectives of our enemies, Those objectives 
lead to world domination. On the other 
hand, we know these peoples are our true 
allies and that when we ize and sup- 
port their moral rights to national freedom 
and independence, we give fresh encourage- 
ment to their will to resist and strengthen 
their fortitude to struggle on until the day 
when the foreign occupler of Rumania and 
all the other non-Russian nations held cap- 
tive within the Red colonial empire are once 
again free and independent. 


Whether Reclamation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee is now holding hearings on 
the authorization of the upper Colorado 
River storage project. This project was 
supported by President Eisenhower and 
has had the support of the Department 
of the Interior under both President 
Eisenhower and President Truman. 
However, it has been subjected to one of 
the most concentrated campaigns of op- 
position in the history of any reclama- 
tion project. 
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For the information of the Members, 
I am submitting a copy of an editorial 
from the Salt Lake Deseret News-Tele- 
gram of Saturday, March 12, 1955. The 
editorial follows: 

WHETHER RECLAMATION? 

Now we're getting down to “basics regard- 
ing the upper Colorado River storage project. 

In Sacramento, Northcut Ely, California’s 
special antiproject lobbyist, is quoted by the 
Los Angeles Times as urging hundreds of 
thousands of Californians to write their 
frjeuds and relatives to help save California's 
share of the Colorado River water. 

And in Washington, California's Attorney 
General Pat Brown (who, by the way, won- 
ders out loud whether Mr. Ely is worth the 
$85,000 California is paying him) says un- 
less California softens its opposition, there 
will be no more reclamation projects for that 
State either. 

That about sums up the state of the oppo- 
sition. 

Note that Mr. Ely in his own State wasn't 
talking about the damage to Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument ör cost figures or any of 
the other arguments that have been used 
and misused in the debate before Congress. 
He was talking about the real reason for 
California's opposition—California wants 
the water. She wants more water than the 
1922 compact entitles her to, and the only 
way to get it is to keep the upper basin 
States from using their own share. Congress 
could spare itself a lot of confusion in its 
hearings and debates by concentrating on 
this-issue~and- forgetting all the diversion- 
ary attacks. 

But there is another side to this coin, 
too. Further use of water in California or 
anywhere else in the West requires more 
reclamation projects. CLINTON ANDERSON, 
the former Secretary of Agriculture who is 
now chairman of the Senate Irrigation Sub- 
committee, made it clear this week that 
there will be no more projects for California 
as long as that State continues its present at- 
titude toward the Colorado. So did Califor- 
nia’s own Cram ENGEL, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, in expressing particular shame for the 
tactics his State is using. 

All this doesn't represent a change of 
heart that ensures success of the project. 
The opposition remains deeply entrenched 
and powerful. Just this week the California 
Assembly ways and means committee 
voted an “extra” $200,000 to continue and 
enlarge the fight. Still, it is encouraging 
that there are men fairminded enough and 
broad-visioned enough to speak up for 
what is right, even from the midst of the 
opposition camp. The statements of Mr. 
Brown and Congressman ENGLE have served 
well the public and national interest. 


Appeal to Secretary Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 8, the House of Representa- 
tives of the Missouri General Assembly, 
in session at Jefferson City, Mo., passed 
by a unanimous vote a resolution re- 
questing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, to exercise the 
authority vested in him by statute to 
alleviate conditions in drouth areas in 
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Missouri, and elsewhere in the United 
States, by permitting farmers to harvest 
mixed wheat and other small grains for 
feed purposes, as follows: 

House Resolution 71 

Whereas Missouri farmers should be per- 
mitted to harvest unlimited acreage of mixed 
wheat and other small grain without penalty; 
and ` 

Whereas a majority of Missouri counties 
have been officially recognized as drought 
disaster areas by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and : 

Whereas, 3 years of drought has put many 
farmers in serious financial condition and 
restrictions on producing extra feed grain in 
the form of small grains mixed with wheat is 
placing restrictions on the farmer, so he can- 
not help himself; and 

Whereas wheat has the highest feeding 
value of all small grains and makes excellent 
livestock feed in mixtures with other grains 
such as oats and rye; and 

Whereas the past 3 years have disrupted 
many rotations, reduced the supply of feed 
grains and decreased the new and old acreage 
of grasses and legumes so important in land 
improvement and livestock production; and 

Whereas there was a large acreage of wheat 
seeded in the fall of 1954 to help fill the need 
for pasture; and 

Whereas if the Secretary of Agriculture will 
exercise his existing powers and permit 
drought area farmers to seed oats and grass 
mixtures in this large wheat acreage seeded 
for pasture and harvest the mixed grain for 
livestock feed, a substantial contribution will 
have been made in helping the farmer help 
himself in this period of economic stress. 
This additional mixed feed will be fed on the 
many Missouri farms suffering from a pro- 
longed grain shortage and will not add in any 
way to the national supply of commercial 
wheat; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the House 


“of Representatives of the General Assembly 


of the State of Missouri request the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use the authority which 
Congress has given him to alleviate condi- 
tions in drought areas by permitting farmers 
to harvest mixed wheat and other small 
grains for feed purposes only; and further- 
more be it 

Resolved, That a committee of not over 10 
members of the house be appointed by the 
speaker of the house to call upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and Members of Con- 
gress, asking that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture use the authority granted him by Con- 
gress to alleviate this serious situation in 
the State of Missouri; and be it further 

Resolved, That the travel and sustenance 
expense of the members of the committee be 
paid from the contingent fund of the house. 

Eart A. Barn. 
RALPH WIGFIELD. 


Mr. Speaker the resolution speaks for 
itself. Due to 3 years of unprecedented 
drouth the farmers are desperately in 
need of feed. The wheat to which the 
resolution refers was sown last fall before 
the announcement of their wheat quotas. 
Now that the quotas have been imposed 
they find themselves in a position where 
in order to comply with the program 
they must plow up a portion of the crop 
sown last fall. It involves loss of the 
seed and of the labor and investment ex- 
pended in ordering the land and putting 
in the wheat and also the additional cost 
of plowing up the acreage in excess of 
their quota. The loss is particularly 
heavy at this time as they are faced in 
many instances with the alternative of 
sacrificing basic livestock if food can not 
be provided to carry it through, 
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If permitted to sow other small grains 
with the wheat thereby rendering it in- 
eligible to commerce, and restricting it 
to use as stock feed by the farmer pro- 
ducing it, it cannot add to the national 
supply of commercial wheat and will in 
no wise interfere with the farm program 
as originally announced. 

It is significant that this sensible and 
practical exemption is approved by the 
unanimous vote of the Missouri House of 
Representatives, of both parties and of 
both urban and rural representatives. 

In response to the resolution, Speaker 
Hamlin appointed as members of the del- 
egation to call on Secretary Benson, 
Representatives Earl A. Baer, Ralph 
Wigfield, I. Willis Henson, Luna E. But- 
ler, John T. Campbell, Helen C. Hardy, 
Jennie Chinn, Charles J. Burns, James 
S. Lincoln, and George D. Young. The 
delegation will reach Washington by 
plane tonight and will be accompanied 
by Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. 
L. C. Carpenter, and Hon, Arch V, 
McRoberts, an official of the House. 

Arrangements have been made for 
them to call on Secretary Benson on 
Wednesday afternoon and it is to be 
hoped that agreements can be reached 
which will solve this difficult problem and 
meet the approval of Secretary Benson 
and the delegation and especially the 
farmers in the drouth areas and at the 
same time interfere in no way with the 
farm program so recently promulgated 
by the Department, 


Mr. Humphrey’s “Blooper” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, entitled “Mr, Hum- 
phrey’s Blooper'.“ together with a com- 
munication which I addressed to the 
editors of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on this editorial pointing out that it was 
an extreme case of quoting a public ofi- 
cial out of context. 

Mr, HUMPHREY'S “BLoorer” 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, we 
regret to note, appears to have contracted a 
case of the affliction that has bothered some 
other officeholders before him. It is a pecu- 
liar infirmity, for which the only known 
specific is a dose of realism mixed with 
humility. 

Under the spell of this strange virus, the 
Officeholder becomes obsessed with the Idea 
that he cannot afford to admit having made 
a mistake. 

Secretary Humphrey seemed to have been 
bitten by that bug when he testified before 
a House committee on what some Demo- 
crats have been unkind enough to call 
Humphrey's “billion-dollar “blooper’.” This 
is a freshly discovered loophole in the ad- 
mintstration's 1954 tax law, under which 
corporations can reduce their tax liability 
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substantially by taking double deductions 
for certain business expenses. 

The Secretary admits that the loophole 
exists, and he favors amendment of the law 
to remove it. But, like other officeholders 
before him, he is going through strange con- 
tortions in an effort to disclaim responsibll- 
ity for the error. 

“You gentlemen passed the law, we 
didn't,” Mr. Humphrey told the Congress- 
men. “If you made a mistake, I'm sorry.” 

That was a rather ungracious remark com- 
ing from a Cabinet member who has never 
been modest about hailing the administra- 
tion's 1954 tax law as just about the greatest 
work of tax architecture in history. Mr. 
Humphrey's experts labored for months over 
that tax bill. They should have been aware 
of any billion-dollar “bloopers” that were 
in it. 

The congressional committees have tax 

too. These experts also should have 
detected the loophole which is now belatedly 
discovered. But their failure does not by 
any means excuse the Treasury's. 

Mr. Humphrey would simplify everything 
if he would just frankly admit that his de- 
partment can make mistakes and in this 
case did. 

Marc 15, 1955. 
Evrrors, Sr. Lours POST-DISPATCH, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTLEMEN: Your editorial in Sunday, 
March 13, 1955, St. Louls Post-Dispatch, en- 
titled “Mr. Humphrey’s ‘Blooper’, is an ex- 
treme case of quoting a public official out of 
context to make him appear to say the exact 
opposite of what he did say. 

I was present and participated In the hear- 
ings of the Ways and Means Committee 
where Secretary Humphrey testified. 

The full unrevised statement of the Secre- 
tary occurred in the following colloquy, page 
18 of the unrevised transcript: 

Secretary HUMPHREY. Well, Mr. Mrs, I 
don’t know what it is you are trying to drive 
at. You gentlemen passed the law. We did 
not. 

“Mr. Mis. That is the point I am driving 
at, Mr Secretary. 

“Secretary HUMPHREY. If you made a bad 
error, I am just sorry. For our participation 
in it, I am sorry. I regret that it happened, 
and I am trying to correct it as quickly as 
possible. And I am not trying to pin it on 
you. 

“Mr. Mus. Mr. Secretary, my point is 
this, exactly the point you make. You at- 
tempt to lay the blame and the responsibility 
on this committee. 

“Secretary HUMPHREY. No; I am not.” 

Prior to this point in the testimony, Secre- 
tary Humphrey had repeatedly stated that 
the Treasury Department had made a mis- 
take and were partly responsible. 

On page 11 of the uncorrected transcript, 
he stated: 

“I think that it was a mistake. I think 
that it was a mistake that we made in the 
Treasury in the first instance in suggesting 
the matter. I think it was a mistake that 
you gentlemen and all of us participated in 
as we went along. It is one of those things 
that can happen, as I have said, when you 
are doing a job as big as this. 

“We thought, and I am sure that you 
gentlemen thought, that all you were doing 
was a constructive job, as represented to us, 
to make the tax accounting and the busi- 
ness accounting coincide, which is a de- 
sirable thing if you just say it quickly.” 

On page 12, Secretary Humphrey further 
stated: 

So that is why Iam here; because I think 
we made an error. I do not think we appre- 
ciated the results of what we said in the Jaw. 
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I don't think we appreciated the results of 
the advice that we gave you gentlemen. And 
I think that you gentlemen, on our advice 
and on your own hearings and on your own 
determinations, Joined with us; and we just 
all made a mistake which ought to be cor- 
rected. 

“Mr. Mrs. The error, if is was made at all, 
was made in the acceptance of the proposi- 
tion by the Treasury and the suggestion by 
the Treasury that this provision be included 
in H. R. 8300, 

“Secretary HUMPHREY. We will take our 
full share of responsibility for it. I think we 
are all involved.” 

It was only after Mr. Mitts of Arkansas 
kept trying to put the entire blame upon the 
Treasury Department that Mr. Humphrey 
made the remark you quoted out of context. 
The questioning and statement of Mr. Mints 
were so extreme, and I thought, in error, in 
trying to take all blame away from the Ways 
and Means Committee that I entered the 
colloquy, page 38, to make this statement: 

“Mr. Cuntis of Missouri. I mainly wanted 
to clear the record, because I want to dis- 
associate myself from the views of Mr. MILLS, 
in particular his defense of the committee. 
I personally am willing, as a member, to 
assume the responsibility, as a member of 
this committee, for what we did in H. R. 
8300, and I would hate to see the time come 
when we did not, as a committee, assume re- 
sponsibility for our actions. 

“It is very good to inquire as to why we 
did certain things, to find out the course, to 
see where an error was made. But I, per- 
sonally, think in order to assume any credit 
for what we did in H. R. 8300, we likewise 
must assume a responsibility for the harm 
that we have done. And I am not yet will- 
ing to say that this committee Is a creature 
of either the executive department or 
political caucuses, even though there are 
members of the committee who seem willing 
not only to say it but by their actions make 
it a reality.” 

On page 92 of the transcript occurs this 
final colloquy, in point: 

“Secretary HUMPHREY. I don't think that 
anybody had any idea; and I think if we 
had studied this provision for another year, 
we would still have put it in without know- 
ing what has happened to date. It took 
actual application to find out. 

“The CHAIRMAN (Hon. Jene Coorrr, of 
Tennessee). I understand that. And I think 
you very appropriately stated here that the 
Treasury and you assume your part of the 
responsibility for the mistake that was 
made. 

“Secretary HUMPHREY. That Is right.” 

On Saturday, March 12, 1955, you have an 
editorial headed: “Now you see it, now you 
don't“. You complain bitterly about a pub- 
lic relations firm quoting one of your edi- 
torials on the Dixon-Yates controversy out 
of context in relation to the other editorials 
you have printed on the subject. You con- 
clude the editorial with the sentence, 
“Sweet are the uses of public relations.” 

Gentlemen, I think your complaint of 
being quoted out of context was justified. 
I suggest that you fight the cause of quoting 
out of context whenever and wherever it 
occurs. Also you might occasionally print 
the arguments on the other side of the 
Dixon-Yates controversy. This one-sided re- 
porting your paper has indulged in on the 
Dixon-Yates and other public issues is just 
as reprehensible as quoting out of context 
and just as damaging to honest public dis- 
cussion. 

Yours truly, 
Tuomas B. Curtis. 
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Loyalty Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following letter from 
representatives of a great national or- 
ganization that appeared in the New 
Times of March 14. It deals with our 
present loyalty program, reports on a 
survey conducted on that program, and 
indicates weaknesses in that program to 
which we ought to give our most earnest 
consideration if we are to sustain our 
standards of equity and justice. 

The letter follows: 

To Revise LOYALTY PROCGRAM—RESULTS OF 
SURVEY PRESENTED AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OFFERED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New York Times: 
Your March 7 editorial, Loyalty and Jus- 

tice, makes a trenchant and significant con- 

tribution to the reexamination and reform 
of the Federal employee's security program, 

On the basis of a survey recently con- 
cluded by the Antidefamation League of 
B’nal Brith of the operation of the Federal 
employee security program in the Nation's 
Capital we heartily agree that further im- 
provements in the program are indicated. 
We interviewed 8 Washington law arms 
which have handled a total of more than 
450 security cases under the Truman and 
Eisenhower directives. 

The most striking finding developed by 
the survey is that these lawyers won more 
than 90 percent of the cases. In other 
words, in 9 cases out of 10 the formal charges 
brought by the Government against an em- 
ployee proved to be groundless, 

UNNECESSARY DIFFICULTY 


This arithmetic reveals some of the unnec- 
essary hardship and heartache of the secu- 
rity program—because the present policy 
and practice are that the employee against 
whom charges are filed must first be sus- 
pended. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases, if past experience is a guide, he will 
ultimately be reinstated with back pay, 
But that will take an average of 6 months. 
Meanwhile, the employee will have been 
severed from his job. Demoralization will 
have set in. Reinstatement with back pay 
cannot completely undo the damage 
wrought. 

It seems clear that security officers have 
failed to stop a thin or hollow case in its 
tracks, but have preferred to lct the Issue 
go to a hearing board for determination. 
An indicated reform in the program would be 
to hold security officers responsible for send- 
ing along untenable charges that consclen- 
tious preliminary examination or a face-to- 
face meeting with the employee would have 
exploded. f 

All the lawyers consulted agreed on the 
need to revise the security program so that 
it will no longer be mandatory to suspend 
an employee against whom formal charges 
are filed, before final adjudication. Suspen- 
sion before hearing may be reserved as a 
discretionary power in those cases where the 
employee holds an especially sensitive posi- 
tion and where the evidence against him is 
especially grave. 
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INSURING FAIRNESS 

The lawyers all testified to the consclen- 
tious efforts on the part of present hearing 
board members to rule out prejudice and 
insure fair judgment. The few instances 
of malice or bigotry that cropped up were 
confined to informants, and the board 
members were alert to repudiate them when 
their motivation was revealed during the 
formal hearing. The extent to which other 
accusers may have been improperly moti- 
vated was, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine while they remained anonymous. 

In several cases superficially serious charges 
of pro-Communist activity were quickly 
evaporated when the accuser was cross-ex- 
amined. Another reform they recommend 
would provide that an accused employee 
should have the right to confront his accus- 
ers, at least in those cases where the ac- 
cuser is not an undercover FBI informant. 

A third finding and recommendation relate 
to the need for stricter training and quali- 
fications for security officials. Former Sen- 
ator Cain raised this point in his recent 
address when he called for security officials 
who understand both the Constitution and 
the history of the United States—especially, 
the lawyers would add, the history of the 
complex social forces of the Thirties and 
early Forties and the movements that mob- 
Ulzed and enlisted honest as well as dis- 
loyal dissent. 

DIFFERENT MOTIVES 

It appeared that employees who showed 
a special sensitivity to the dangers of nazism 
in the Thirties or to the need for achieving 
equal opportunity for America’s minority 
groups have suffered disproportionately in 
the program. Security officials, whether be- 
cause of timidity or lack of sophistication, 
have too frequently falled to distinguish be- 
tween the employee who joined an organiza- 
tion because he hated Hitler and the em- 
ployee who joined because he admired Stalin, 
between the employee who wanted civil 
rights as an end in itself and the employee 
who used it merely as a propaganda tactic 
for communist aims, 

One of the virtues of these recommenda- 
tions in our view is that they do not preju- 
dice the legitimate vital interests of national 
security, while they strengthen traditional 
American guaranties of fair play. Indeed, 
we would argue -that they would promote 
national security by strengthening morale 
and enhancing confidence in the fairness and 
humaneness of government. 

We are glad to note that the administra- 
tion has made some improvements which 
relate to some of the recommendations men- 
tioned above, and that it will continue its 
review of the operation of the security pro- 
gram. 

Davm A. Rosg, 

Chairman, National Civil Rights Com- 

mittee, Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 
JACOB GRUMET, 
Associate Chairman. 
New Tonk, March 10, 1955. 


Rice Farming Has Golden Anniversary in 
Cross County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nation celebrates National Rice Week, 
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it is interesting to note that Cross Coun- 
ty, Ark., is celebrating the golden anni- 
versary of rice farming in that county. 

In the March 10 issue of the Wynne 
Progress, which has been one of the out- 
standing advocates of a better agricul- 
tural economy in Arkansas, there ap- 
pears a fine article written by Mr. R. A. 
“Bob” Fisher, which tells the fascinating 
story of rice farming not only in Cross 
County but also in America. 

Keeping in mind that rice is the big- 
gest “money crop” in world agriculture, 
the Members should find this article most 
interesting: 

This year, 1955, marks the golden anni- 
versary of rice production in Cross County, 
although there is no documentary evidence 
of the fact. According to oldtimers in the 
county, rice production was first brought 
to this county by the Beans brothers, of 
Hickory Ridge, in 1905, but no written rec- 
ord of the first crop is available. 

However, golden is a good descriptive word 
for rice in the country for it has increased 
in importance until it is now 1 of the 2 
great crops in this area. 

By 1910 rice farming had started its spread 

throughout the county. One of the first 
producers was the late Rush Wright, who 
planted his first crop in Poinsett County, 
near the Cross County line, in 1910. Hs 
got his seed from the Evans brothers. It 
was of the Honduras variety and produced 
very well. Other rice types of this period 
were the short-grain Pearl rice and Blue 
Rose. 
After 1915 several long-grain varieties were 
introduced, including Nira, Bluebonnet, Rex- 
ark, Fortuna, and others. The most popular 
of today are Zenith medium grain, Blue- 
bonnet, and Century Patna long grain, and 
Pearl varieties of short grain. 

From the small beginning in 1905, Cross 
County rice production increased to a total 
of 63,795 reported acres in 1954, with a crop 
of more than 3,000,000 bushels of milling 
rice. The 1955 acreage allotment for the 
county is slightly above 36,000 acres. 

In addition to the milling rice, Cross 
County produced several thousand bushels 
of top-quality seed rice. As a money crop, 
rice is now second only to cotton in the 
county. 

There are now 5 large dryers and 1 rice 
mill in the county, and several growers have 
their own dryers. Due to curtailment of 
production by acreage controls the expan- 
sion of drying and milling facilities will 
probably be at a standstill until controls 
are lifted or acreage is greatly increased. 

RICE IN THE NATION 

The first successful introduction of rice 
culture into the United States was made in 
1685. Legend has it that a brigantine sail- 
ing from the island of Madagascar suffered 
heavy damage in a south Atlantic storm and 
took refuge in the port of Charleston, S. C. 
While at the port making repairs, the captain 
of the ship gave a small quantity of rice to 
a Dr. Henry Woodward, who planted some 
of it and gave some to a few of his friends. 
From this seed came the Carolina gold rice 
which later became the standard of high- 
quality rice throughout the world. 

After introduction of rice into the Caro- 
Una colonies production spread rapidly and 
in 1698 there were 60 tons of rough rice 
shipped to England from this area, In 1800 
the total production in the United States 
amounted to 65 million pounds. 

RICE WAS MONEY 

The economic importance of rice in the 
early colonial period is indicated by the fact 
that it was once used as a medium of ex- 
change. At one time rice bills were issued 
in North Carolina redeemable by a tax pay- 
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able in rice at the rate of 30 shillings ($7.19) 
for each hundred pounds, 

It was full legal tender, or as it was then 
called, a rated commodity, worth 1 pound, 
5 shillings ($5.97) per 100 pounds, cleaned 
and fit for transportation. It was receiv- 
able for all private debt and even for the 
payment of taxes, 

RICE MOVES WEST 

Rice was first introduced into Louisiana 
in 1718 by a group of Frenchmen led by 
Bienville. For about 50 years thereafter, 
however, it was not a major staple crop but 
was grown mostly in small plots as food for 
laborers and low-income farmers. 

After the Civl War rice production in- 
creased rapidly in Louisiana and in 1864 
total production was 1,600,000 pounds, 
Within 10 years after the end of the war 
production reach 22 million pounds and in 
the 3 years from 1874 to 1877 the figure was 
doubled. 

This unusual increase was due to de- 
pressed prices of sugar and cotton following 
the war and the development of cheap 
methods of production in the flat lands near 
the river. 

THE CIRCLE WIDENS 

The major expansion of rice production 
in the southwestern area, however, came as 
the result of a discovery by a visiting Iowa 
farmer in 1884 that rice could be produced 
on the broad level prairie lands of south- 
western Louisiana by mechanized methods 
then in use for production of wheat in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. A single wheat 
binder was brought in from the midwest to 
harvest rice mechanically in 1884. Five were 
used in 1885, 50 in 1886, 200 in 1887, 400 in 
1888 and more than 1,000 in 1890. 

Upland or nonirrigated rice was grown to 
a small extent in Texas as early as 1863. 
The crop did not become of commercial im- 
portance until after developments in mech- 
anization in Louisiana, In 1889 there were 
8,500 acres being grown on an experimental 
basis in the Beaumont area in Texas. The 
test was successful and rice production ex- 
panded throughout the east Texas prairie 
area. 

INTO ARKANSAS 

In 1902 rice was grown on a limited scale 
on the Grand Prairie of Arkansas near Lo- 
noke under similar production methods to 
those in use in Louisiana and Texas. In 
1904, there were 400 acres in the Lonoke 
district and by 1910 Arkansas had become 
the third most important rice State In the 
Union. 

THE RICE AREAS 

There are now three important rice pro- 
ducing sections in the United States. They 
are the Gulf Coast area of southwestern 
Louisiana and southeastern Texas. About 
60 percent of the United States crop is pro- 
duced in this region which extends along the 
Gulf of Mexico inland for 50 to 75 miles 
from a point near Lafayette in southwestern 
Louisiana westward to El Campo in south- 
eastern Texas, 

‘The remainder of the production is divided 
along the Grand Prairie section of eastern 
Arkansas and tablelands west of Crowley's 
Ridge from the Missouri to the Louisiana 
lines, and the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valley of California. 

The original rice center, which was the 
Carolinas and Georgia, is no longer of any 
great importance in the rice trade. 

Future expansion of the region of rice 
culture is likely to be limited. This is be- 
cause of the rigid requirements of abundant 
water, level land, impervious subsoll, and 
relatively cheap agricultural land. 
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Four Hundred and Thirty-fourth Anni- 
versary of Magellan’s Voyage to the 
Philippines 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the 434th anniversary of a great 
historic event that I think it fitting 
should be noted in the Congress of the 
United States, At the suggestion of my 
good friend of many years, Dr. John 
Vdan, long a leader in the Philippine- 
American group, I am extending my re- 
marks to include an article by Maximi- 
ano Marmito Villareal, a Philippine 
world traveler and author in Esperanto 
of The Philippine Flag Stands As a 
Monument in American Democracy. 

The article follows: 

THE PRILIPPINES FROM MAGELLAN TO 
MAGSAYSAY 

March 16, 1955, is the 434th anniversary 
of the epic and most brilliant voyage eyer 
attempted by man in the annals of history, 
which saw Ferdinand Magellan and his 
wooden Spanish fieet land in the Philippines 
trodden by a crew of brave Spanish and 
Portuguese sailors. 

This most important highlight and ener- 
getic contribution to world history epito- 
mizes the introduction of Christianity into 
and the immediate opening of that part of 
the world to western man. It also confirmed 
the fact touching on the shape of the globe. 
Christopher Columbus up to the time of his 
death believed that he had reached and 
found the border of the mainland of Asia. 
Magellan, by virtue of his round-the-world 
journey saw a part of the world which Co- 
lumbus had missed, yet proved his outstand- 
ing theory of the roundness of the globe 


correct. 

On Cebu Island Magellan baptized the 
native king and his subjects. Then he ne- 
gotiated a treaty of alliance with the native 
king in behalf of the Kingdom of Spain 
which had sponsored this adventurous voy- 
age. This signalized the first treaty ever 
made in that part of the world between the 
Orient and the Occident. 

Unfortunately Magellan himself was un- 
able to return with his fleet when it made a 
return voyage back to Seville, Spain, in the 
capacity of captain general, because he was 
killed in a battle in Mactan Island where 
native defending forces gained the upper 
hand, led by Chief Lapulapu. The victori- 
ous side refused to return the corpse of Ma- 
gellan despite offers of payment of a ransom 
made by the Spainards. 

The courage and heroism of the invasion- 
repelling natives penetrated so deeply into 
the patriotic consciousness of the Philippine 
people that it strongly impressed genera- 
tion after generation of worthy citizens, 
eventually steeling them to establish the 
present Philippine Republic, 

Since the visit of Magellan, the Philip- 
pines became the connecting, powerful link 
between all notions of the world in regards 
to crossing of the high seas for interconti- 
nental promotions of shipping and com- 
merce. This circumstance, considered in its 
relation to the promptings of able Phil- 
ippine leaders, serves to aggrandize native 
approaches toward making contacts on a 
friendly basis of cooperation—hence the 
Philippines is virtually a brilliant star in 
the firmament of international good will, 
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shedding a beacon light in that region of 
the world for guiding the theoretical and 
literary navigators in the changing pano- 
rama of progressive world. Such a spirit 
is ever effectual to diffuse a knowledge of 
science, invention, geography, history, poli- 
tics, government, diplomacy, and economics, 
also commerce and navigation. 

Friendly cooperation between the Philip- 
pines and the United States which started 
fiourishing immediately after the Battle of 
Manila Bay, alluding to events which tran- 
epired more than a half century ago, con- 
tributes notable chapters demonstrating the 
right road to take in solving complicated 
world problems and issues. The member- 
ship of both countries in the United Na- 
tions manifested the greatness of conjoint 
effort in shapingly influencing international 
attitudes. 

Today the lines of effectual confluent paci- 
fication are sharply drawn—conspicuously 
indicated. Absence of friendly intercourse 
between alert nations due to nonuse of an 
international auxiliary idiom whereby the 
rank and file of all peoples themselves can 
expressly make known honest, holy aspira- 
tions, is truly in our atomic age a barrier 
of acutely ubiquitous and formidable pro- 
portions. 

The various peoples must sense the need 
for participating in the labor, in the fulfill- 
ment of undertakings to bring about lasting 
amicable relations between all nations. By 
press disclosures, conferences, travel, and 
through correspondence, publicity concern- 
ing the impressions of all peoples is stimu- 
lated inculcating assurances of the noble 
aims of the masses everywhere. Especially 
by ald of Esperanto, the epochal linguistic 
veteran of international communication, 
serving as a neutral, second, easy interlan- 
guage, is this high ideal of interfraterniza- 
tion made possible. As a definite result of 
its usege people in all parts of continental 
regions react as though they are neighbors, 
next-door friends. 

The Philippine Republic which is headed 


by President Ramon Magsaysay and Vice 


President Carlos P. Garcia, can help con- 
siderably by getting in back of UNESCO and 
its parent United Nations which recently in 
conference held at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
passed a resolution favoring Esperanto in 
token, and in commendation to encourage its 
role as a neutral auxiliary idiom, and so 
likewise should President Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Vice President RICHARD NIXON 
of the United States display the same atti- 
tude which serves to instill in the hearts of 
the multitudes a desire to employ Espe- 
ranto as a fitting vehicle of intcrcontinental 
communication. 

It would certainly be a high-minded ac- 
complishment were the heads, also the elite 
of all nations engaged in a supreme effort 
aiming to implement the work of UNESCO 
by encouraging thelr several populations to 
join an enlightened movement for promotion 
of good will, friendship, and mutual under- 
standing. This is bound to come about where 
there is an amicable, an earnest exchange 
of correspondence on the part of citizens 
of diverse nations who find themselves able 
to make use of an interlanguage as a neutral 
medium of intercommunication between 
language-divided nations. 

This would assuredly be directly in line 
with the main purpose and objectives of the 
proponents and users of the international in- 
terlanguage Esperanto, which is put forward 
as being a second language for all peoples of 
the world to employ. The resultant gain in 
universal benevolence, sustained peace, in- 
cessant security, and unalloyed harmony in 
the international horizon will redound with 
augmented credit to the benefit and glory, 
noble traditions and gestures of all coun- 
tries, thereby amelicrating at long last the 
chaotic political and economic conditions 
obtaining nowadays throughout the world, 
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thereby giving voice to still more power- 
fully, effectively, adequately sustained co- 
operation that have entered into the 
thoughts, into the hearts of the Philippine 
and American peoples. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


COVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealcrs and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. 5. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall got be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rxconn, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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Natural Gas—What Has Happened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
what a whale of a difference a few 
decades make. Only 50 years ago the 
oil prospector who found some gas wells 
or—even worse—a gas field, manfully 
strove to keep from blubbering at his 
bad luck. For gas was not worth the 
match that turned it into a fiery mon- 
ument to waste. Nobody wanted it. 
There was no way to haul it as you 
hauled the coal, oil, wood, that stoked 
the Nation’s industrial fires and cooked 
its meals. 

Nor is this all. If someone had then 
asked any of us to invest in gas, we 
would have ranked him with the slickers 
who were “selling” New York's Flatiron 
Building at bargain-basement prices to 
honest country folk visiting the metrop- 
olis. And that is where we would have 
made fools of ourselves. 

The stone the builders rejected has 
become a chief cornerstone. Today nat- 
ural gas is the Nation’s sixth largest in- 
dustry. 

Today upward of $12 billion is in- 
vested in the gas business. That is a lot 
of money even in a country where a 
quarter interest in a champion breed 
bull brings more than a king’s ransom 
used to bring. And nearly every day 
someone in this dynamic industry is go- 
ing to the public for more money to build 
more facilities to supply more gas to 
more people. How come? You may 
ask. What has swiftly transformed 
natural gas from a blooming nuisance 
itno a spectacular success? 

The chief thing is this. If you pro- 
duce something—in this case natural 
gas—that people universally like because 
it best serves their needs, price it right 
so that everybody can use it, service it 
in “the show’s the thing” tradition of 
the trouper who goes onstage even if 
it kills him, then you are almost sure to 
become successful. Then you can nail 
down your success if you do not get too 
big for your britches and you remember 
that you are not God's gift to mankind 
but are just a businessman competing 
honorably with others who also have 
good products to sell. 

In general, I believe the gas industry 
has had enough mother wit to abide by 
these principles. And whenever it for- 
gets them it ought to be—and will be— 
soundly spanked. As for natural gas it- 
self, evidently there is nothing wrong 
with it even if—as they are the first to 
admit with crimson brow—not all gas- 
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men wear fledgling wings. Now I do not 
like statistics any more than you do, but 
just as the doctor cannot examine your 
throat unless you say “ah” through a 
spoon, so the case cannot be made clear 
without using a few figures. Here they 
are: 

Thirty-three million families cook with 


gas. 

Eighteen million families heat water 
with gas. 

Four million families use gas refrig- 
erators. 

Fourteen million families heat their 
houses with gas. 

It would seem, then, that, next to chil- 
dren, gas is the favorite household pet 
of them all, for nearly three-fourths of 
all American families depend upon it in 
their daily living. 

The figures show this buf they do not 
give us the why of it. Why did gas be- 
come a household favorite of the Ameri- 
can woman who is wife, mother, cook, 
maid, companion to husband and chil- 
dren, and often helps support the family 
to boot? Because gas is clean; gas need 
not be stored as coal and oil are stored; 
gas contains no built-in waste; gas, if it 
could sing, could sing Ethel Merman’s 
old favorite to its oil and coal competi- 
tors around the house, Anything You Can 
Do I Can Do Better; gas is priced right. 

That last line, as it stands, is idiotic. 
It is like the advertising that reads: 
“Joe’s pies are better.” Better than 
what? Joe does not tell us. He tries to 
make us believe that his pies are better 
than the best pies available even if that 
is as far from the truth as a pig is from 
an understanding of Easter. 

When I say that “gas is priced right,” 
I mean that it is priced right in relation 
to its great competitors: coal and oil 
Actually I believe that millions of Ameri- 
can housewives, because of what one 
might call the housewifely qualities of 
natural gas, would willingly pay more 
for it than for competing fuels. But gas 
has made its way in the American home 
against the hard competition of oil and 
coal not only because of qualities that 
endear it to the housewife, but also be- 
cause she could buy it nearly always for 
less, and certainly not more, than she 
would have to pay for coal or oil. 

Yet—and this is as it should be—the 
very presence of coal and oil to which 
the housewife could turn if gasmen had 
been so stupid as to try to gouge her 
on prices helped keep the price of gas 
on the sunny side. 

Those who produce gas are proud to 
have a secure place on the American 
hearth. It is cozy there and occasion- 
ally you can scent the homey aromas of 
cinnamon and apples coming from the 
kitchen. But no less proud to have an 
important place in the American factory. 
In fact, industry is the biggest customer. 

Now, industry, as you know, buys what 
it needs to buy on one basis only: “Will 


this article give us better service for a 
lower price than any competing article 
on the market?” And that works just 
fine. Because this basis has produced 
so much business that gas folks are 
nearly driven frantic to produce enough 
gas and build enough pipelines to deliver 
it to industrial customers whose appetite 
for gas seems to grow by what they feed 
upon. 

But here again a salutary competition 
exists for those in the gas business, and 
if they should ever be foolish enough to 
forget it, they would deservedly lose their 
silly little heads. This competition lies 
in the fact that industry does not have to 
use natural gas. Gasmen have no mo- 
nopoly. If, therefore, the gas industry 
should ever get “above its raisin’,” it 
would price itself out of the market be- 
cause industry and the housewife can 
always turn to coal and oil. 

What has happened, then, is this: 
When gas producing was growing from 
a nuisance to the condition of spectacu- 
lar success, gasmen sold their product 
at prices so competitive with other 
sources of fuel energy that gas won a 
secure place in American families and 
industrial life. During this period there 
was no regulation of gas producers— 
men who spend their lives hunting for 
gas—by the Government. But last year 
the Supreme Court, as you perhaps know, 
changed all that. It held that producers 
of natural gas were subject to regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission, 

This is the law. It will remain the law 
unless Congress should step in and say 
plainly by statute that it is not in the 
public interest that producers of natural 
gas should be subject to Federal regula- 
tion and so return to the happy state of 
yesterday when gas met all comers in 
the field of competition and made its way 
to great estate in American life. 


Court, but as its own record of re- 
versals of opinions shows, it is not in- 
fallible and—praise the Lord—it does not 
think it is infallible. And fortunately 
for us free Americans, as a cat may look 
at a queen, so the humblest layman 
among us may question the wisdom of 
the highest legal authority among us. 
Hence the following observations that 
simply make sense: 

First. Will the regulation of gas pro- 
ducers create greater and greater quan- 
tities of gas needed by Americans? I do 
not think so. Gas producing is risky. 
It is an enterprise that is neither all ad- 
venture nor all business but is always 
risky. If you hit it right, you may make 
a lot of money; that is, if you are per- 
mitted to bargain in your own way for 
the sale of your treasure trove. If you 
do not hit it, you will lose your shirt and 
there is no Marshall plan for shirtless 
gas producers. The chances are that 
you will not hit it, but that has never 
restrained Americans who have always 
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been willing to take high risks for the 
sake of high rewards. But just as there 
is a big difference between courage and 
foolhardiness, so there is a big difference 
between the man who will risk a lot for 
a hefty reward and the fellow who will 
risk a lot for a small reward or nothing, 
The latter does not last long and, while 
he does, his standing in the community 
is not enviable. 

Second. Federal regulation of utilities 
has hitherto affected a relatively few 
firms—railroads, pipelines, and so forth, 
They are easy toregulate. They are not 
only few but are remarkably alike in 
structure and function. And—in return 
for regulation—the Government often 
grants them semimonopolistic status 
and clothes them with awesome rights 
such as the right of eminent domain— 
which means that they can confiscate 
your property, no matter how loud you 
howl, and pay you a fair price for it. 

Yet, how are you going to apply these 
principles to gas producers? There are 
thousands of them. They are big, little, 
and runts. No two are identical. No 
two have an identical history. They are 
all bewilderingly different and each—to 
be fair—would have to be regulated, not 
on the basis of similarity, but upon the 
basis of dissimilarity. Let, no regulatory 
body can regulate on the basis of dis- 
similarity for this would introduce into 
the regulations, not uniformity, but an- 
archy. But that is what the FPC faces 
if it is going to regulate fairly thousands 
of gas producers. 

The gas industry is enormously com- 
plex, and Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting 
from his brethren of the Court who held 
gas producers to be subject to regulation, 
said that it was perhaps too complex for 
the Court to understand upon its own. 
And it was just here that 50 years ago, 
Mr. Justice Holmes, one of the most bril- 
liant minds that ever sat on the Supreme 
Court, said: 

But legislatures and courts generally have 

that the natural evolutions of a 
complex society are to be touched only with 
a very cautious hand. 


Everybody agrees it is in the public in- 
terest that railroads, say, and some 
transportation gas and oil pipelines 
should be federally regulated to guard 
the public against possible abuse by 
them. These utilities are, with some ex- 
ceptions, not producers. They sell a 
service: transportation. But it is recog- 
nized that while Government may regu- 
late railroad rates, it may not regulate 
the prices of commodities hauled by rail- 
roads, Government may say that a rail- 
road may not charge more than $2 a ton 
to haul coal from Albany to Ashland. 
But it may not regulate the price of coal. 

Some great companies of the gas in- 
dustry produce gas themselves and trans- 
port it through their own pipelines. 
Sellers of both a commodity—gas—and 
a service—transportation—they consti- 
tute a separate category in the industry 
whose potential regulation must be con- 
sidered in the light of their two-way 
function if great injury is not to result 
to all concerned. 

This enormous distinction has always 
prevailed between the price of gas in the 
pipeline and the price of gas at the well- 
head—that is, before it has got into the 
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pipeline. At this point it is a commodity. 
Its price is one between seller, buyer, and 
the market. No one has ever believed 
that the price of such a commodity is 
any more subject to Federal regulation 
than other commodities are subject to it. 
Logically, if government is going to regu- 
late the price of gas at the wellhead, it 
will eventually have to regulate the 
price of coal at the pithead and the 
price of oil in the well. This would 
mean Federal regulation of the great 
sources of fuel energy. And since Amer- 
ica is what one might call combusion on 
wheels, the day would then be at hand 
when government, through control of 
our fuel energy sources, could control 
every business in this land from the 
greatest steel company to the smallest 
peanut roaster. I do not believe that 
is what Congress intended when it wrote 
the Natural Gas Act in 1938. I do not 
believe that that is what the over- 
whelming majority of the American pto- 
ple want either. And Ido not think it is 
what you want. Hence, I think this is a 
matter of concern to all who want to 
go on in the future as a free-enterprise 
nation. 

I hope, therefore, that Congress will 
declare that the regulation of natural- 
gas producers is not in the public inter- 
est. But pending its action, and regard- 
less of what action it takes, I want to say 
this: 

The gas people are loyal American citi- 
zens just as you are. They shall abide 
by the Supreme Court's decision so long 
as itis the law. They will do their best 
to find more gas to supply more people 
even if it must be done with one hand 
tied. They believe they can do an even 
greater job in the future than they have 
in the past if given the chance to do it. 
In the meanwhile, they are trying to tell 
people what is happening, serene in the 
belief that if they are right—and I pro- 
foundly believe they are—the people of 
this Nation will see to it that right pre- 
valls. 


The New Concept of Education Embodied 
in the Land-Grant College Movement 
Not Limited to Two Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp my reply 
to a news release from Michigan State 
College concerning my statement to the 
press about the Michigan State College 
and Pennsylvania State University 
commemorative-stamp issue of February 
12, 1955, a copy of which was filed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 16, by 
Hon. CHARLES E. Porrrn, Senator from 
Michigan. My original statement ap- 
peared in the Recorp of March 15, 1955. 

This commemorative stamp honoring 
the centennial of the founding of Michi- 
gan State College and Pennsylvania 
State University is referred to in the 
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Michigan State College release as a 
stamp “to honor the founders of the new 
concept of higher education.” The new 
concept of education in agriculture and 
mechanical arts in institutions of higher 
learning had been started in other col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
Nation. It was a part of the productive 
growth of this country, and the tremen- 
dous westward expansion, and the need 
felt for practical education and wider 
educational advantages for more Amer- 
icans. To single out only two State in- 
stitutions to honor for this new concept 
of higher education is to deny the sig- 
nificant contemporary movements, in 
other States, to establish a broader base 
in higher education. Senator Justin 
Morrill, author of the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act named for him, emphasized this 
in a speech before the Vermont Legisla- 
ture at Montpelier in 1888, when he said: 

The fundamental idea was to offer an op- 
portunity in every State for a liberal and 
larger education to larger numbers, not 
merely to those destined to sedentary profes- 
sions but to those much needing higher in- 
struction for the world's business, for the 
industrial pursuits and professions of Ute.“ 


In Iowa, for example, in 1848— 

The legislature asked Congress to grant to 
the State the site and buildings of Fort At- 
kinson in Winneshiek County, with two sec- 
tions of land, for an agriculture college. 
Nothing came of this movement, but on De- 
cember 28, 1853, the State agriculture so- 
clety was organized by people interested in 
agricultural education. * * * Petitions for 
an agricultural college multiplied and finally 
on March 22, 1858, Governor Lowe approved 
a bill for a State agricultural college and 
farm? 


This is only one example of the move- 
ment which was evolving in many States 
at that time. In fact, Iowa was also 
active during the consideration of the 
Morrill Act of 1859 which was vetoed by 
President Buchanan. Earle Ross in his 
History of Iowa State College points this 
out in the following description: 

Towa legislators authorized the establish- 
ment of an agricultural college with the defi- 
nite expectation of Federal ald for their 
project, either through general grants to the 
States such as that proposed in the first 
Morrill bill then pending or by a special 
subsidy. * * > 

On March 3, 1858, the legislature approved 
a memorial to Congress asking “a donation of 
50,000 acres of land, to be taken from public 
lands in this State, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing scientific agricultural schools.” The 
memorial urged that “the farmers of the 
State of Iowa are exceedingly desirous to 
establish a scientific agricultural college and 
schools for the purpose of giving freely to all 
a profound knowledge of the great truths 
and fundamental principles of nature.“ 


The Michigan State College release 
contains a quotation from Dr. Russell I. 
Thackery, president of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
This, in my opinion, cannot be taken as 
a definitive answer to the question. I 


True, Alfred Charles. A history of agri- 
cultural education in the United States. 
1785-1925. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1929. P. 109. 

*Thid., p. 152. 


* Ross, Earle D. A history of Iowa State 
College. Ames, the Iowa State College Press, 
1942. P. 35, 
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call to your attention that he is quoted 
as haying said: 

I think it is generally recognized that 
Michigan State is the first agricultural col- 
lege of its type actually in operation deserves 
the distinction of being called the first land- 
grant institution. 


You cannot build historical fact on 
what people think. Where does this 
place Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
College which, according to the stamp 
issue, is also celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary and is designated by this as first 
of the land-grant colleges? 

An additional error in fact, I would 
like to point out, occurs in the Michigan 
State College news release. They would 
have us believe that Dr. Adonijah Strong 
Welch was, and I quote: 

A president imported directly from the 
East Lansing campus, according to Dr. Mad- 
ison Kuhn, Michigan State College historian 
and author of the forthcoming book Michi- 
gan State—The First Hundred Years. 


According to Earle D. Ross in his His- 
tory of the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Dr. Welch 
was head of Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, Mich., in 1852 and 
“he served general education by the pro- 
motion to teachers’ institutes and of a 
State teachers’ association and aided 
technical training by service on the 
board of the agricultural college.“ He 
was not “imported directly from the East 
Lansing campus,” as the Michigan State 
College press release says because, ac- 
cording to Earle Ross: 

In 1865, failing health caused him to seek 
& milder climate, and he went to Florida, 
where he engaged in lumbering and fruit 
growing near Jacksonville.“ His lead- 
ership in reconstruction politics had been 
felt among northern residents of Florida, 
and he was offered one of the senatorships 
of the restored State government. * * * On 
June 17, 1868, he was chosen by the Florida 
Legislature for the short senatorial term 
ending March 3, 1869, took his seat on July 
2, and served the remaining 25 days of the 
long session before assuming his academic 
duties in Iowa.“ 


In addition to this, I have also noted 
that in its centennial pamphlet, The First 
100 Years of a New Educational Con- 
cept, Michigan State College states that 
it “and most of the the 53 land-grant 
colleges rank among the largest and 
best-known universities of the world.” 
Their reputation is not disputable. 
Their contribution to American higher 
education deserves recognition, but there 
are not 53 land-grant institutions, there 
are 69. 

There are two more points from my 
original statement I wish to reemphasize 
today. First, I salute those two great 
institutions—Michigan State College and 
Pennsylvania State University—on the 
occasion of their centennial celebrations 
and hope that their next hundred years 
will be as successfull and as resourceful 
as the first hundred. 

Secondly, there was no such thing as 
& land-grant college under the Morrill 
Act in 1855 since the national legisla- 
tion creating them was not enacted until 
1862. Granted there were agricultural 


*Ibid., p. 60. 
* Loc. cit. 
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colleges which later were designated for 
the functions of the Morrill Act, but they 
were not land-grant colleges until the 
several State legislatures accepted the 
terms of the Morrill Act and officially 
specified which State educational insti- 
tution was to be the agricultural and me- 
chanical arts college. 

I call upon the presidents of these two 
fine institutions to review the docu- 
mented facts as outlined here, as well 
as others which further study will re- 
veal, in order that the reputations for 
truth and honesty which they have 
earned through their outstanding rec- 
ords will not be questioned in a situa- 
tion like this where they seem to be 
taking advantage of others who should 
at least share in the honors. 

The Post Office Department should be 
absolved of blame because it was led 
to believe that the picture as presented 
by these institutions represented the 
whole truth when it seems evident that 
this is not the case. 


The Need for Improvement in the 
Social-Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act in order to provide 
for greater economic security for our 
senior citizens over the age of 60 when 
they reach the evening of their life. 

Because of the increasing number of 
older people in our population, there is 
a growing interest in the economic and 
social problems which have arisen as a 
result of this change in the makeup of 
this country’s population. I believe we 
should give more serious thought to 
these problems so that we can deal more 
adequately with the growing number of 
elderly people and afford them the op- 
portunity to spend their declining years 
in greater comfort and fewer economic 
worries. 

In the last few years there have been 
some changes in the structure of our 
social-security system, which has been 
expanded to include greater numbers of 
our citizens, and the benefits have been 
somewhat liberalized. It is my convic- 
tion, however, that we have not gone 
far enough. There are still some seri- 
ous deficiencies which should be cor- 
rected. In many instances the benefits 
are far from adequate and provide only 
a minor part of the needed security. In 
other instances the age limitation is too 
rigid, so that many people who are 
in dire need of this security cannot 
obtain it. 

My bill aims to correct some of these 
deficiencies by improving and increasing 
the social-security benefits and by de- 
creasing the age limit so that more people 
would be entitled to these benefits at a 
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time when they are most urgently in 
need of this assistance. 

The bill which I am introducing seeks 
to amend title IT of the Social Security 
Act in four major respects, namely, to 
increase the minimum benefits, to in- 
crease the amount of outside earnings, 
to reduce the retirement age at which 
such benefits become payable, and to 
extend coverage to include self-employed 
professionals. Let us examine these four 
amendments more closely. 

First. Increase in minimum benefits: 
The minimum monthly benefits payable 
under the social-security system at the 
present is $30. This is a most inadequate 
sum for an elderly person to be able to 
subsist on for an entire month at the 
current cost of living rate, especially 
where these people are no longer physi- 
cally able to earn the limited outside 
income permissible under the law. Talk 
to any of our older citizens receiving this 
minimum and you will find that they are 
quite bitter and resentful over it. They 
feel that they are the forgotten people. 

Consequently, I am proposing to raise 
the minimum monthly payments to $40, 
which averages at about $1.30 per day 
over the month—not a very large sum 
to cover even the most elementary needs. 
Nevertheless, I am certain that this small 
increase will be greatly appreciated by 
many elderly people throughout the 
country. 

Second. Increase in the amount of 
outside earnings: Under our present law, 
those entitled to receive social-security 
payments are allowed to earn up to $100 
per month without deduction or loss of 
such benefits. There are still many 
among our older citizens who are able 
to work and they desire to do so in order 
to maintain a greater degree of economic 
independence and to keep themselves 
productively occupied. ‘They can still 
render good services for their community 
and for the country as a whole, and we 
need not deprive them of this oppor- 
tunity prematurely. 

Therefore, I urge that the so-called 
work clause in the Social Security Act 
be amended to allow these people to sup- 
plement their income through part-time 
work whereby they can earn up to $125 
per month or a total of $1,500 per year, 
instead of $1,200 per year as at present. 

Third. Lowering of retirement age: I 
consider this as the most important 
amendment proposed in my bill. A low- 
ering in the eligibility age for entitle- 
ment to retirement benefits under social 
security is long overdue. Somehow, in 
the changes and improvements made in 
the law in recent years, this badly needed 
change was overlooked. Today, the age 
limit for eligibility to social-security 
benefits still remains at 65, and this age 
has become a yardstick of retirement. 
This causes a great hardship on many 
persons between the ages of 60 and 65 
who are suffering from ill health and are 
no longer able to work and earn a liveli- 
hood. 

It is particularly causing a great hard- 
ship for widows in this age group, who 
must wait until they reach the age of 65 
before they can qualify for survivor's 
insurance. At the age of 60 or more 
women have almost no chances of ob- 
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taining any kind of employment. In 
most instances they have no income on 
which they could fall back, and unless 
they have children to aid them they must 
turn to public relief in order to maintain 
themselves. I believe they should be 
taken off the relief rolls and provided for 
in a dignified manner the same as other 
elderly people. 

It is estimated that there are some 6 
million people, men and women, between 
the ages of 60 and 65. Fortunately, the 
overwhelming majority of these people 
still work and prefer to continue to work. 
But the few hundred thousand among 
them who have become ill and disabled 
cannot receive any benefits until they 
reach 65 and they face the alternatives 
of either becoming public charges or 
starving. Surely, this is no way to treat 
our senior citizens who have a right to 
expect at least a minimum of economic 
security from their country at a time 
when they can no longer be productive. 

I am suggesting in my bill to lower the 
retirement age for entitlement to social- 
security benefits from 65 to 60 years. I 
am familiar with the argument that this 
will cost us a large sum of money, but 
at this time I do not wish to go into a 
full discussion on this point. Suffice it 
to say, that the same arguments were 
made when social security was first 
enacted and they are being made each 
time an amendment liberalizing the sys- 
tem comes before the Congress. Yet, 
our social-security fund is growing from 
year to year. If it is a question of a 
choice between saving a few hundred 
million dollars annually or providing 
economic security to people between 60 
and 65 who are dependent on such aid 
for their daily sustenance, I shall gladly 
choose the latter. Furthermore, this 
money will be used by the beneficiaries 
for food, clothing, rent, and other neces- 
sities of life and it will thus go right back 
into our economy. r 

Fourth. Extension of coverage: The 
fourth and last amendment of my bill 
calls for the extension of coverage to 
certain professional groups which are 
not now included in our social-security 
system. I refer specifically to self-em- 
ployed lawyers, doctors, dentists, osteo- 
paths, veterinarians, and optometrists. 
They should be afforded proper coverage 
under the law the same as other self- 
employed persons. There is no reason 
why these people should be discrim- 
inated against in enjoying the same de- 
gree of economic security as other Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, we must begin to look 
upon the problem of our aging popula- 
tion in a more realistic and more hu- 
mane way. To ignore this problem as 
if it did not exist means that we are 
committing a grave injustice to millions 
of our elderly citizens, who deserve bet- 
ter treatment. By enacting the changes 
proposed in my bill, we shall take a 
decided step forward toward providing 
greater economic security for the Amer- 
ican people. The provisions suggested 
in this bill will help to remove some of 
the more glaring deficiencies of the 
social-security system. 

These amendments are neither unrea- 
sonable nor impracticable. It is a sin- 
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system in such a way that existing dis- 
criminations are eliminated and the 
greatest number of our people would be 
able to look forward in their old age to 
receiving adequate economic protection. 
They have earned this protection and 
they deserve to reccive it when they most 
need it. 


Republicans and Democrats Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont 
Daily Sentinel of March 1, 1955, entitled 
“Republicans and Democrats Beware“: 

The more than $3 billion thrown out the 
window in foreign aid by one man alone— 
Harold E, Stassen, repudiated Minnesota 
politician—about equals the deficit the 
American taxpayers must make up in our 
national budget. It has bought us no good 
will, no loyalty, accomplished nothing to- 
ward promoting the security of our Nation. 
The FOA, which Stassen heads, was supposed 
to have been liquidated in June 1955, but 
already Minnesota's wonder boy“ has his 
target set for saving Asia through continu- 
ous giveaways through the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 

The FOA is only one of the countless agen- 
cles set up under the New and Fair Deal 
administrations and perpetuated under the 
Eisenhower administration. The agencies 
are neither Republican nor Democrat in 
concept; rather, they are an entirely new 
breed of political hybrid spawned within the 
ranks of both parties. They have taken over 
and, through propaganda agencies supported 
by money exacted from American taxpayers, 
have formulated and sold the world on a 
new concept of Americanism that has left 
us largely without friends, even among those 
who naturally should be our allies. 

The $3 billion spent by Stassen in the 
FOA, the $112 billion dug up by American 
taxpayers since 1940, would have built a lot 
of schools, hospitals and roads in the United 
States. (He is asking more than $5 billion 
for 1955.) 

We couldn't afford the 83 billion plan 
which, in 7 years, would have reclaimed 
enough lend to have provided more than 
20,000 farms from wastelands in the United 
States. But, under the guidance, the pro- 
paganda and efforts of the do-gooders and 
one-worlders, the American taxpayers dug 
up five times that amount, in the same 
period for the ECA and MSA, to be spent in 
foreign lands. 

We stage drives to raise a pitifully few 
dollars for our own homes for crippled and 
underprivileged children, but the American 
taxpayer is stripped—without so much as 
“by your leaye"—of almost $100 million for 
the United Nations Children’s Fund for 
child health overseas. 

The American taxpayer, under programs 
devised by the political hybrids of both 
major parties during the past 14 years, have 
played nursemaid to 40-odd nations who have 
stripped them to the extent of more than 
$112 billion; yet, we have made no new 
friends. We have lost many of the old ones. 
We are viewed with suspicion by those who 
should be our allics, 
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It is high time that Republicans and 
Democrats alike take an inventory. Even 
this rich nation, with only 7 percent of the 
world’s population, cannot continue inde- 
finitely, to be saddied with the burden of 
carrying 97 percent of the world’s inhabi- 
tants. The American taxpayer is hardy, 
but not that hardy. 

We have been on the programs long 
enough to know by now that “throwing” 
the money at them has won us no new 
friends, no new allles. In case of actual 
need, let them come and ask for it. They'd 
have a lot more respect for us if they did. 


Regulation of the Water Levels of 
Lake Ontario 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
press release issued yesterday by the 
International Joint Commission with re- 
spect to regulation of the water levels 
of Lake Ontario. 


The Commission, following a meeting 
earlier this week in Montreal, arrived 
at the tentative conclusion that the water 
levels of the lake can be regulated in ac- 
cordance with the interests of all the 
users of the lake. Under its proposals, 
the normal fluctuations of the lake, 
which have ranged through 6.6 feet, will 
be reduced by as much as 2.6 feet, while 
the outflow will be maintained at a level 
which will benefit lakeshore property 
owners as well as navigation and power 
interests. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the 
Commission deserves warm commenda- 
tion for this constructive proposal With 
the seaway and power developments tak- 
ing place on the St. Lawrence River, 
residents of the lakeshore have feared, 
and not without reason, that their prop- 
erties could be flooded and destroyed, and 
that they would be without legal reme- 
dies. The proposals of the International 
Joint Commission should, if approved, go 
far to assure them, as well as the power 
and navigation interests, that the inter- 
ests of all can be protected. This is 
indeed a welcome step on the part of the 
Commission. 

The release follows: 

INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1955. 

Following is text of press release for simul- 
taneous release in Montreal and Wash- 
ington: 

“At its meeting held In Montreal on March 
14, 15, and 16, 1955, the International Joint 
Commission examined with its technical ad- 
visers the feasibility of reducing the wide 
fluctuations of levels (up to 6.6 feet) which 
have prevailed on Lake Ontario in the past. 
The Commission came to the tentative con- 
clusion that, having due regard to all the 
interests concerned, both upstream and 
downstream from the International Rapids 
Section, it would be technically feasible to 
operate the St. Lawrence power project so 
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as to reduce the wide range of fluctuations 
of levels on Lake Ontario. 

“In order to achieve this desirable result, 
the Commission's tentative view is that a 
new methc-l of regulation for the waters used 
in the project must be substituted for the 
method of regulation No. 5 referred to in 
the Commission's order of approval of 
October 29, 1952. The new method of regu- 
lation would fulfill the basic requirements 
of that order and would comply with the de- 
talled criteria attached hereto, These cri- 
teria are designed to result in benefit to all 
interested parties. They will afford protec- 
tion for downstream interests and, in fact, 
would improve conditions on Lake St. Louis, 
The lakeshore property owners on Lake On- 
tario will find substantial relief from the 
high water levels which reached a recorded 
peak of 249.3 feet. The maximum level un- 
der historical supply conditions, would un- 
der the regulation proposed not exceed 248 
feet.. Navigation interests will gain the ad- 
vantage of 1.3 feet in depth, which is im- 
portant under low water conditions, by virtue 
of raising the extreme low Lake Ontario 
stage of record from 242.7 feet to to 244 feet. 
Water supply, sanitation, recreational, mu- 
nicipal, and other lakeshore interests will 
also benefit from this substantial Improve- 
ment in low water conditions. Finally, the 
power interests will obtain, under the new 
method of regulation, a regulated flow of 
water which will represent an improyement 
over benefits which might have been calcu- 
lated under the method contemplated in 
1952. 

“The International Joint Commission has 
scheduled public hearings to be held in 
Rochester, N. ¥., on April 12 and in Toronto, 
Ontario, on April 14 to hear the views of all 
interested parties on these tentative con- 
clusions.” 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT CoMMISSION—PROPOSED 
CRITERIA FOR A METHOD OF REGULATION OF 
OUTFLOWS AND LEVELS or LAKE ONTARIO 
APPLICABLE TO THE WORKS IN THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL RAPIDS SECTION OF THE St. LAWRENCE 
River 


(a) The regulated outflow from Lake On- 
tario from April 1 to December 15 shall be 
such as not to reduce the minimum level of 
Montreal Harbor below that which would 
have occurred in the past with the supplies to 
Lake Ontario since 1860 adjusted to a condi- 
tion assuming a continuous diversion out of 
the Great Lakes Basin of 3,100 cubic feet per 
second at Chicago, and a continuous diver- 
sion into the Great Lakes Basin of 5,000 
cubic feet per second from the Albany River 
Basin (hereinafter called the “supplies of the 
past as adjusted"). 

(b) The regulated winter outflows from 
Lake Ontario from December 15 to March 31 
shall be as large as feasible and shall be 
maintained so that the difficulties of winter 
power operation are minimized. 

(c) The regulated outflow from Lake On- 
tario during the annual spring breakup in 
Montreal Harbor and in the river downstream 
shall not be greater than would have oc- 
curred assuming supplies of the past as ad- 
justed, 

(d) The regulated outflow from Lake On- 
tario during the annual flood discharge from 
the Ottawa River shall not be greater than 
would have occurred assuming supplies of 
the past as adjusted. 

(e) Consistent with other requirements, 
the minimum regulated monthly outflow 
from Lake Ontario shall be such as to se- 
cure the maximum dependable flow for 
power. 

(f) Consistent with other requirements, 
the maximum regulated outfiow from Lake 
Ontario shall be maintained as low as pos- 
sible to reduce channel excavations to a 
minimum. 

(g) Consistent with other requirements, 
the levels of Lake Ontario shall be regulated 
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for the benefit of property owners on the 
shores of Lake Ontario in the United States 
and Canada so as to reduce the extremes of 
stage which have been experienced. 

(h) The regulated monthly mean level of 
Lake Ontario shall not exceed elevation 
248.0 with the supplies of the past as ad- 
justed. 

(1) Under regulation, the frequencies of 
occurrences of monthly mean elevations of 
approximately 247 and higher on Lake On- 
tario shall be less than would have occurred 
in the past with the supplies of the past 
as adjusted and with present channel condi- 
tions in the Galops Rapids section of the 
Saint Lawrence River, 

(j) The regulated level of Lake Ontario 
on April 1 shall not be lower than elevation 
244. The regulated monthly mean level of 
the lake from April 1 to November 30 shall 
be maintained at or above elevation 244. 

(k) In the event of supplies in excess of 
the supplies of the past as adjusted, the 
works in the International Rapids section 
shall be operated to provide all possible 
relief to the riparian owners upstream and 
downstream, In the event of supplies less 
than the supplies of the past as adjusted, 
the works in the International Rapids section 
shall be operated to provide all possible relief 
to navigation and power interests. 


Statement of Dean K. Webster, Jr., Before 
House Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of Dean K. 
Webster, Jr., president of the H. K. Web- 
ster Co., of Lawrence, Mass., before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
H. R. 694, H. R. 1831, H. R. 2007, and 
H. R. 2137: 

My name is Dean K. Webster, Jr., and I 
am president of the H. K. Webster Co., a 
Massachusetts corporation engaged in live- 
stock feed manufacturing, with principal of- 
fices at Lawrence, Mass., and a sizeable feed- 
manufacturing plant located at Richford, 
Vt. I also have the honor to occupy at the 
present time the office of chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association, headquarters Chicago, 
III., which is a national association of feed 
manufacturers with present membership of 
317 active and 375 associate members. I 
am asked to represent this association whose 
members small and large account for the 
majority tonnage of the manufacture and 
distribution of some 35,000,000 tons of live- 
stock feed annually within the United States. 
We do urge the enactment of legislation in 
principle as described in the above-named 
bills, to afford an effective means of pro- 
tection of an innocent purchaser of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks of fungible 
goods from inequitable recovery suits by 
Commodity Credit, provided he as a de- 
fendant in such suit can prove his purchase 
made in good faith, for full value, and with- 
out knowledge of improper conversion of 
such goods by the storing warehousemen. 

1, In order to make clear how our mem- 
bers are very seriously affected in the matter 
under consideration, we would like to ex- 
plain briefly the basis of manufacture of our 
products and the method by which we ac- 
quire the grains and byproduct materials 
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used in our processing. Carloads of grains, 
such as corn, oats, barley, sorghums, are 
brought into our elevators, together with 
numerous byproduct materials, such as bran, 
middlings, giuten feed, distillers grains, soy- 
bean meal, linseed meal, hominy feed, etc.. 
minerals, such as salt, phosphate, and cal- 
cium, and various vitamins and antibiotics 
materials, all of which are ground and blend- 
ed together into finished poultry and live- 
stock feeds scientifically formulated accord- 
ing to the nutritional requirements of the 
several types of livestock. These finished 
feeds are packaged, properly labeled under 
State regulations and control, and reshipped 
by rall or by truck to the thousands of re- 
tall grain stores for distribution to the hun- 
dreds of thousands, yes millions, of actual 
feeders, poultrymen, dairymen, cattle and 
hog raisers, etc. in the various sections of 
the country. 

2. Of the 35 million tons production of 
livestock feeds, the largest proportion of 
ingredients, perhaps half, consist of grains, 
corn, oats, barley, sorghums, and wheat, in 
about this order of importance, with corn 
by far the most important. This huge ton- 
nage of grains runs to many hundreds of 
millions of bushels, many hundreds of thou- 
sands of carloads. The great bulk of these 
grains are purchased on Federal grading 
standards, such as No. 2 yellow corn, 40-lb, 
No, 2 white oats, ete., with smaller propor- 
tions on lot samples, and direct from pro- 
ducing farms. The marketing of these grains 
from the producers in the grain surplus pro- 
ducing areas, through the country elevators, 
to the great terminal elevators in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Toledo, Buffalo, and many lesser 
centers, thence to the feed manufacturers, 
processors and others who finally receive 
them for consumption in manufacturing 
feed or other purposes, is a marvel of em- 
ciency gained from many years experience, 
in which the so-called grain trade has 
achieved the highest degree of integrity and 
reliability. The typical feed manufacturer 
is purchasing almost daily a number of car- 
loads of these grains, His buyer, for ex- 
ample, on the trading floor of the Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange during trading 
hours receives through brokers quotations 
from many grain houses large and small in 
grain marketing centers, practically minute 
by minute, and on decision to purchase, an 
order is confirmed by word of mouth, by wire 
or telephone, and subsequently in writing, 
for a specific quantity of a specific grain, 
such as No. 2 yellow corn. The seller is bound 
by the trade rules to deliver the specific grade 
of grain in carload lots, with Invoices and 
drafts accompanied by Federal inspection 
certificates and official weight certificates. In 
a given contract shipment, say from Chicago, 
no question of which elevator or which bin 
of a warehouse concerns the buyer, he de- 
pends wholly on the certificates of Federal 
inpection and weights. The grains are fung- 
ible goods, the unit is the carload and it is 
an impossibility to identify from what bins 
the individual car has been drawn—the indi- 
vidual car shipped carries its own new iden- 
tity as determined by the Federal inspector 
who issues his official certificate. It would 
be an unnecessary burden upon the time of 
the committee to go into further detail as 
to the procedures of the regular channels of 
trade through which the typical feed manu- 
facturer purchases his supplies of grains. 
The particular point here is that the feed 
manufacturer through long years of trading 
with well established reputable grain houses 
in the principal grain marketing centers, has 
been fully warranted in relying completely 
on the dependability and integrity of his 
shippers, supported by the usual Federal 
inspection and weight certificates furnished 
with each carload shipped. The idea that 
somewhere in the flow of grain from produc- 
ing farms through the trade channels some 
illegally acquired grain would come to light 
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among his purchases is entirely foreign to 
his experience. 

3. Now comes into the picture a series of 
claims and suits by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration against purchasers of grains alleged 
to have been illegally withdrawn from CCC 
warehouse stocks, many of which purchasers 
are feed manufacturers totally innocent of 
any complicity in the conversion of the grain 
and without any possible means of guarding 
themselves against involvement at time of 
purchase. The enormity of the problem fac- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
carrying out price-support programs involv- 
ing adequate and proper storage for the 
tremendous volume of commodities which 
have come into its hands, we fully recog- 
nize, and it is probably inevitable that de- 
spite the most elaborate and painstaking 
procedures for supervision and policing of 
these huge stocks, some incidents of conver- 
sion losses would occur. It is entirely the 
duty of Commodity Credit Corporation to 
seek out these cases and recover so far as 
possible from guilty parties. Certainly in 
those cases in which a purchaser knowingly 
participated in any manner in the conver- 
sion, full recovery should be had through 
every legal resort, but we submit that in 
most of the cases now instituted by CCC 
the purchasers acted in complete good faith 
without knowledge or warning that the 
seller was passing on converted Commodity- 
owned goods, and were, therefore, completely 
innocent of any complicity in such conver- 
sion. We believe that most of the original 
p and subsequent repurchasers 
from the original purchasers, were innocent 
buyers in good faith for full value. If Com- 
modity should recover these losses from in- 
nocent purchasers in a substantial number 
of these suits, many innocent feed manu- 
facturers and other purchasers will be seri- 
ously, even disastrously, injured, and the 
continuance of such actions in the future 
would undoubtedly have a most harmful 
and far-reaching impact on the free move- 
ment of fungible goods all the way from 
warehousemen to the ultimate consumer. 
The serious nature of the problem has been 
stated by officials of the Department of 
Agriculture who recognize that it is impos- 
sible for a purchaser to check the seller's 
title to fungibles at the moment of pur- 
chase. Purchase and sale of fungibles be- 
tween country elevators, commission firms, 
terminal elevators, and feed manufacturers 
and other ultimate consumers are usually 
handled by telephone or wire, and are con- 
summated almost instantaneously. The 
highest degree of faith in such transactions 
is well known and is necessary for the fa- 
ctlity of trading in the free and competi- 
tive movement of these grains to market, 

4. It would seem to be of paramount in- 
terest not only to the purchasers of these 
fungible goods but to the original producers 
of the commodities and the public gener- 
ally, that this situation be clarified by legis- 
lation at the earliest possible moment to 
prevent further more serious disruption of 
the free competitive markets which accom- 
plish the move of these commodities, let 
alone the unfair direct losses to the inno- 
cent purchasers. The committee is aware 
that a bill, H. R. 6878, similar to the present 
bills under consideration was presented to 
the 83d Congress, was favorably reported out 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, but 
falled of adoption before adjournment. We 
respectfully refer to the Report No. 2655 to 
the 83d Congress, 2d session, by Congress- 
man Hors, on that bill, H. R. 6876, as well as 
the hearings of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee of July 14, 1954, on this same bill. 
Several new bills now before this committee 
are designed for the same intent. We, rep- 
resenting the feed manufacturers of the 
United States, respectfully urge the most 
careful scrutiny and consideration of these 
bills by your committee and pray your favor- 
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able report on same to the Congress with 
such possible changes as deemed proper, not 
changing the intent. Without a proper cor- 
rection of the existing situation, the prover- 
bial sword of Damocles hangs over our head, 
and, indeed, the continuance of the efficient 
marketing of the grains and commodities 
developed through long years of experience is 
seriously threatened. 


How Can America Sell Democracy 
Abroad? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, very 
recently, Helen L. Calvert, a pupil at Val- 
ley Local High School in Buffalo, Guern- 
sey County, Ohio, was selected by Our 
Times, a national senior high-school pa- 
per, as one of the top winners in a cur- 
rent affairs awards competition. She 
has received a modest scholarship award 
on the basis of her scholastic record, a 
650-word essay dealing with current af- 
fairs and other criteria. She competed 
with hundreds of other top students 
from 39 States, Alaska, and Hawaii. It 
is significant that she was a winner, but 
it is more significant that her essay is a 
thoughtful, considered approach to a 
problem which confronts our Nation 
which may be food for thought for the 
Americans of today. I am pleased to 
present the prizewinning essay by Helen 
L. Calvert entitled “How Can America 
Sell Democracy Abroad?”: 

How Can AMERICA SELL DEMOCRACY ABROAD? 

Not long after the formation of the United 
States, our statesmen began striving to es- 
tablish this country as a competent and inde- 
pendent nation in the eyes of the older and 
more powerful European countries. Since 
then we have developed our natural re- 
sources, industries, and our unique form of 
government, until we, ourselves became a 
world power. Americans, down through the 
years have transformed our beloved country 
from a vast wilderness to a modern, well- 
developed, and powerful United States that 
we know today, armed with abundant initia- 
tive, energy, and enterprise. 

The democratic view holds that every citl- 
ben is a creator of values, and that each man 
may make his own decisions. Far from seek- 
ing to set up a single standard for what is 
right and good, democracy values and cher- 
ishes the differences among people. 

We have been trying for years to sell de- 
mocracy abroad. It hasn't always been re- 
ferred to in exactly these terms, but still the 
goal was the same. Many different methods 
have been tested, then discarded, in a long 
struggle to initiate a democratic form of gov- 
ernment into the so-called backward coun- 
tries. These countries are somewhat wary 
of accepting us or our standards, Why is 
this? 

In earlier American history, we find that 
our Nation was aloofly regarded by Latin- 
American countries as the great colossus of 
the north when we tried to protect them 
by playing the part of the big brother, The 
Latin Americans felt they were belng looked 
down upon. Similarly, we find that many 
Europeans are injured by the Americans’ 
unintentional air of superiority toward them. 
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A recent article, stated that visitors are 
frequently so confused by a maze of restric- 
tion as they enter our country that they 
return home to complain to their govern- 
ment or newspaper about American bureau- 
cratic injustice and to say that we are shut- 
ting the United States behind a legal cur- 
tain. 


This practice cannot aid us in our battle 
to win countries over to the democratic way 
of life. Nor do the Americans help who go 
to Europe and act as if they own the world 
continually belittling others. Also working 
against us is the fact that counterfeiters 
have been using famous American trade- 
marks to sell cheap substitutes. These 
counterfeiters, both Americans and for- 
eigners, are at work on practically every con- 
tinent, fraudulently claiming to represent 
reliable products ranging from Parker and 
Sheaffer pens to Auto-Lite parts and from 
Quaker Oats to Squibb's penicillin. 

America’s greatness and riches have been 
flaunted before the eyes of Europeans for so 
long that certain countries have made a 
practice of inventing imaginary “pains” or 
“trouble spots,” then “borrowing” several 
billion dollars from Uncle Sam. As & result, 
we have come to be regarded as the rich 
uncle whom no one bothers to repay. 

I cannot help but feel that by complying 
with the wishes of the spendthrifts and by 
unloading commodities on nations which are 
not ready for them, we are hindering rather 
than helping them. Louis Bromfield says 
that democracy is a luxury, compounded of 
many things, It must be earned by the 
people who enjoy it. It is the product of 
literacy, intelligence, and education; but it 
is also the product of prosperity and well- 
being. We have been fortunate in being 
still underpopulated and in possessing vast 
internal wealth in the form of natural re- 
sources. Countries lacking in these ad- 
vantages must manufacture and trade in 
order to maintain good living standards. 
Where there is not enough, true democracy 
has small chance. A prosperous Russia, a 
prosperous China and Japan, a prosperous 
Europe are the best guarantors of peace. 

We must show the world what we really 
are—not just as a Nation—but as individ- 
uals. 

How ean we sell democracy? We can, first, 
acknowledge our faults, and strive to over- 
come them, We know we aren't perfect—so 
let's admit it. Then when it comes right 
down to foreign ald we can show others new 
methods, not in the manner of a patient 
teacher with a group of first graders, but as 
one neighbor to another. We can continue 
sponsoring student-exchange groups which 
acquaint foreign students with Americans 
and American methods, But at the same 
time we can back our American corpora- 
tions which are engaged in private foreign- 
aid programs that will create industries and 
higher standards of living all over the world. 
These programs help to give the people the 
will—and show them the means—by which 
they may help themselves. The ability and 
the incentive of a people to better them- 
selves is a positive steppingstone to democ- 
racy. 


White House Guests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
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include the following editorial from the 
Jackson (Miss.) State-Times: 
Warre House Guests 
Among the 525 men who have been guests 
at 38 White House stag dinners, there have 
been 294 businessmen, 81 administration 
officials, 51 publishers or editors, 23 Republi- 
can Party leaders, and lesser numbers in 
other categories. It would be unfair to Mr. 
Eisenhower and to his guests to draw any 
specific inferences from the size of the vari- 
ous groups, but we can't escape the conclu- 
sion that the character of the Eisenhower 
administration is largely reflected in his 
choice of dinner companions. 


You Can’t Fool All of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on March 16, 1955, outlines the 
reaction of our citizens to some of the 
policies of the Democrat Party: 

Democrats’ Money Poricy Is Seen 
ALIENATING VOTERS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasuincton, March 15—Maybe the Re- 
publican Party is as weak, on account of in- 
ternal friction as Vice President NIXON says 
it is, but even so he may be proved wrong 
about the ability of the party to win in 1956 
should President Eisenhower decide not to 


run. 

For the truth is the Democrats are un- 
Wittingly engaged in building up such a 
nationwide fear of their party that almost 
any Republican nominee may be able to poll 
a victory next year. 

The Democrats are giving about the worst 
possible example of public relations from 
their own viewpolnt—how to alienate the 
very group of voters most needed by them 
to win a presidential election. 

The so-called low-income groups have al- 
ways, for the most part, been registered on 
the Democratic side. Elections are won in 
America today by mobilizing the maximum 
number of independent voters who are con- 
cerned with the conservation of their savings 
and their jobs. 

While the demagogs on the radical Dem- 
ocratic side spend their time trying to un- 
dermine confidence in the stock market and 
crying out about the removal of double taxes 
on dividends, they overlook the vast number 
of voters who have invested their money 
and now see their savings hurt in value by 
the Democratic propaganda campaign. 

THE DEMOCRATS’ MISTAKE 


Home owners and car owners of today are 
deeply interested in property rights. They 
have far more sense than the Democratic 
orators credit them with having. The idea 
that a $20 tax cut, for example, would win 
all the low- and middle-income groups is 
fallacious, as there are other factors far 
more important to them at work. To assume 
that the large body of independent voters 
who swing the balance of power would be 
ensnared by any such obvious bait is to 
underestimate the intelligence of a large 
segment of voters. 

The mistake which the Democrats are 
making is to give the impression that, if 
they get in power, they will destroy American 
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business initiative and that they will favor 
tax legislation virtually sabotaging the Amer- 
ican industrial structure. 

The nature of the speeches of attack made 
in Congress by the Democrats is well under- 
stood by the independent voters, who know 
that the derisive talk about the favor to 
“dividend boys“ happens to strike hard at 
many millions of men and women who have 
invested a small amount of savings in stocks 
and who depend on dividends, directly and 
indirectly. 

The Democratic spokesmen have set out to 
discourage the creation of jobs—at least 
that’s the impact their remarks make on 
businessmen. The Democrats are back to the 
“leat raking" days of the 1930's, when they 
talked about the Government doles to in- 
crease purchasing power.” Fortunately, the 
American people today are more investment- 
minded than this and will not accept the 
idea that prosperity can be achieved by 
bigger and bigger deficits in the Treasury. 


“SOUND MONEY” ISSUE 


If the Democratic Party keeps on frighten- 
ing the property owners of the country, it 
will be a long time before the Democrats will 
win another national election. Back in 1893, 
when the panic came, the voters made up 
their minds that the Democratic Party was 
unsound on money matters, and from 1896 
to 1912 the Republicans won every presiden- 
tial election on a platform of “sound money.” 
The Democrats will have to meet such at- 
tacks again, because the purchasing power of 
the dollar diminished considerably when 
they were in office. Here is what Senator 
Brno, conservative Democrat, says on this 
point: 

“When public debt is not pald off in taxes, 
liquidation takes the form of disastrous in- 
ation or national repudiation. Our form of 
government cannot survive either. 

“The continuing toboggan of the purchas- 
ing power of our dollar which, through the 
year just ended, has dropped more than 25 
percent since the end of World War II, dem- 
onstrates our progress along this primrose 
path * * our taxes are burdensome, but 
we would merely increase the burden by bor- 
rowing money to reduce them.” 

The conservative Democrats unfortunately 
are few in number, as is shown by the latest 
vote in the Senate rejecting the $20 tax cut. 
‘The radical leadership in both Houses on the 
Democratic side has accepted the same un- 
sound doctrines which made the words 
“Democratic Party" a bogyman among voters 
for many generations of American history. 

Mr. Nixon needn't be so 10. Just 
as Harry Truman helped elect the Republi- 
cans in 1952, so, according to present indi- 
cations, will the Democratic majority in Con- 
gress help the Republicans win in 1956. For 
when any political party generates fear and 

to tinker with the delicate mechanism 
of the dollar, it takes a risk of defeat at the 
polls. 


An Irish Blessing on St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include an article entitled “An Irish 
Blessing,” which I received in the mail 
this St. Patrick’s Day from the Honor- 
able John J. Griffin, vice president of the 
aps Bank and Trust Co., St. Louis, 

0.: 
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An IuSsRH BLESSING 

May the blessed light be on you, light 
without and light within. May the blessed 
sunlight shine on you and warm your heart 
until it glows like a great fire, so that the 
stranger may come and warm himself at it, 
and also a friend. 

And may the light shine out of the two 
eyes of you like a candle set in two windows 
of a house, bidding the wanderer to come 
in from out of the storm. 

And may the blessing of the rain be on 
you—the soft, sweet rain. May it fall upon 
your spirit so that all the little flowers may 
spring up, and shed their sweetness on the 
air. 


And may the blessing of the great rains 
be on you; may they beat upon your spirit 
and wash it fair and clean, and leaye there 
a shining pool where the blue of heaven 
shines reflected, and sometimes a star. 

And may the blessing of the earth be on 
you—the great and round earth; and may 
you ever have a kindly greeting for them 
you pass as you're going along the roads, 
May the earth be soft under you when you 
lie upon it, tired at the end of the day, 
and may it rest easy over you, when, at 
the last, you lle under it; may it rest so 
lightly over you that your soul may be 
quickly through it, and up, and off, and on 
its way to God. 

May God always bless you, love you, and 
keep you. 


Communist Government Encourages 
Dope Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time in history the production 
and distribution of opium and all its 
murderous narcotic derivatives has be- 
come an organized government business 
in Communist China. Pressed by Mos- 
cow for foreign exchange funds, the 
Peiping Government has undertaken the 
systematic cultivation of opium as a 
principal source of revenue. This re- 
view of the growing dope traffic out of 
Red China is based on recent testimony 
before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee by Harry J. Anslinger, Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics, in the Treasury 
Department. 

Opium is Peiping’s newest secret 
weapon. Dope is being delivered sys- 
tematically in the Pacific and Southeast 
area, with special emphasis on infiltrat- 
ing the military camps of the Western 
Powers particularly in Japan. There is 
no more deadly way to undermine morale 
than to spread the dope traffic amongst 
youngsters in the military services. That 
is Peiping’s program today. 

China's systematic development of the 
narcotics traffic as a state-approved and 
state-supported business began in 1950 
when Communist street girls were infil- 
trated as dope peddlers around the 
United States military bases in South 
Korea. 

Only trusted Communists handle the 
processing of the opium after it reaches 
the central harvesting stations in China. 
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The Communist Peoples’ Bank of China 
handles the illicit financing through spe- 
cial agents assigned to the tobacco mo- 
nopoly, Incoming shipments of opium 
from the remote provinces are analyzed 
for grade and quality by the Shanghai 
Hygienic Department. 

The growing narcotics trade serves 
Peiping two ways; first, it provides tre- 
mendous dollar and sterling exchange; 
second, it is a weapon of sabotage against 
the entire free world, for every narcotic 
addict impairs the productive power of 
the victim nation. In May 1953 British 
customs agents in Singapore seized a 
consignment of 3,000 pounds of raw 
opium, described as the biggest seizure 
ever made anywhere in the world. The 
shipment was being offered at $90 per 
pound. Refined to heroin, it sells for 
about $20 per gram or roughly $9,000 a 
pound. 

During the past 3 years Chinese farm- 
ers have been encouraged to expand their 
planting of opium poppies. The Com- 
munist Government participates in the 
lucrative business of imposing heavy 
taxes on the sale of poppies at the farm. 
Government loans are available to farm- 
ers who wish to expand poppy acreage. 

One factory in western China is known 
to produce for export more than 300 
pounds of heroin a day. Revenues ob- 
tained from narcotics sales abroad for 
the fiscal year 1953 reached approxi- 
mately $70 million, out of which $30 mil- 
lion went back to the Communist Gov- 
ernment of China, and the remaining $40 
million was spent in the victim countries 
for Communist Party activities, sabotage, 
espionage, and the purchase of military 
and industrial secrets. 

Never before has there been found so 
dark a page in the record of Godless 
communism. Truly, communism is the 
evil wrecker of all humanity, of all gov- 
ernment, of all morality. Wherever we 
find it, communism is always the same— 
the frightful, demonic destroyer, the 
brigand, outlaw, and killer. 


People of Illinois Entitled to Details of 
Manipulations by State Officials of 
Dunbar Contract for Handling and 
Distributing Surplus Foods to Schools 
and Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
entitled “Investigate,” which appeared 
in the March 14, 1955, issue of the East 
St. Louis (II.) Journal: 

INVESTIGATE 

A full investigation of the Dunbar contract 
is imperative. 

And, if last week's news dispatches from 
wW n are correct, the people of Illinois 
are going to get, at jast, all the details of 
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the disputed contract for handling and dis- 
tributing surplus foods to schools and insti- 
tutions in Illinois. 

Up to now, Vernon L. Nickell, State super- 
intendent of public instruction and the man 
who awarded the contract, has been vague 
in answering questions raised by critics of 
the arrangement. 

So has James W. Dunbar, clerk of the 
Sangamon County probate court and Nick- 
ell’s good political and personal friend, with 
whom the superintendent of instruction ne- 
gotiated the contract in 1952. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture believes that Dunbar & Co,, the firm 
Dunbar formed to handle and distribute the 
surplus food, has made from $800,000 to 
$900,000 in excessive profits on the arrange- 
ment. 

The Department forced Nickell to cancel 
the contract. He has announced that he 
will find a successor through competitive 
bidding—a precaution he did not exercise 
when he awarded the contract to Dunbar in 
1952. 

Despite these charges and developments, 
Nickell insists that the contract is a good one 
and that the Department of Agriculture's 
figures are wrong. Dunbar has called his 
services the best in the United States. 

Congressman FOUNTAIN, Democrat, North 
Carolina, chairman of the House Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee, revealed 
the details of the Department of Agricul- 
ture's report on the Dunbar contract Fri- 
day. He promised “to go into the matter 
very thoroughly.“ 

That is good. There are many questions 
which need answering— questions like these: 

Why did Nickell fail to call for competitive 
bids on the contract? 

Has Dunbar been “a heavy“ * * contrib- 
utor" to Nickell's campaign, as Congressman 
FOUNTAIN alleges? > 

What qualifications did Dunbar have for 
undertaking the contract? 


On what basis did Nickell award the con- 
tract to Dunbar? 

Pull disclosure of the operations of Dunbar 
& Co. cannot come too soon. 


Best for Little Fellow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1955 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, and in line with my remarks yester- 
day, March 16, 1955, to the effect that 
the great tax-revision bill of 1954 is, in 
effect, a poor man's bill—a bill favoring 
the small individual—may I add the fol- 
lowing letter of my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Craig HOSMER, of 
California, to the Christian Science 
Monitor on the same subject: 

BEST ror LITTLE FELLOW 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

In your March 7 column a reader at- 
tempted to discredit what he called the 
seep-down-tax theory, which is more com- 
monly referred to as the trickle-down theory 
by demagoging politicians in attacking the 
Eisenhower tax-revision bill enacted last 
year to correct countless inequities in the 
old law and to remove discouragements to 
job-producing economic development. 

In the process everybody got a 10-percent 
tax reduction and such “little fellows” as 
retired people, working mothers, those in- 
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flicted with medical disasters, and others got 
special attention. 

Some relief also went to business, and 
some people claim that was bad. 

But let us take a look at what business 18. 
Farmers are businessmen, so are small pro- 
prietors. In fact, business in the broad 
sense is the organized economic life of the 
people. It is the direct provider of all in- 
come, public and private, large and small. 
Aside from the small output of amateurs, 
everything that is consumed by anyone must 
first be produced by business; 

The mainspring that energizes this mecha- 
nism is the incenive of profit. In the drive 
for profit, business creates jobs, absorbs 
savings, pays wages, interest, and taxes to 
support the Government. 

When the opportunity for profit is re- 
stricted by inequitable taxation, this mecha- 
nism slows down, all forms of income tend 
to shrink, and jobs are lost, 

It is inaccurate and misleading to call this 
basic principle a trickle-down theory. 

In the first place, it ls not a theory but a 
constantly demonstrated fact. It is, in short, 
the free-enterprise American economic sys- 
tem which has given Americans the highest 
standard of living of any people in the his- 
tory of the world. 

In the second place, the flow of incomes 
originated In and radiating from business 
is, when conditions are right, not a trickle 
or a seep but a torrent. 

In the third place, the flow is no more 
down than it is up. It is best described as 
an emanation or spontaneous distribution 
of the goods and services produced by the 
people for their own use, under the spur 
of profit and subject to the regulatory action 
of price and competition. 

America’s economic system has proved 
itself the best ever devised by the mind of 
man to take care of the “little fellow.” 

That is why I feel impelled to answer 
another reader's attack on it. 


State Marine Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I include 
an- editorial which appeared in the 
Knickerbocker News, of Albany, dated 
February 26, 1955, which, to my mind, 
states a clear case for continued Federal 
aid to the State maritime schools. 

I am sure every Member of Congress 
would find this article not only interest- 
ing but factually effective. 

The editorial follows: 

Strate MARINE SCHOOLS 

Assurance from Washington that United 
States Senators Ives and LEHMAN, together 
with various Congressmen, including Leo W. 
O’Brien, will vigorously support an effort to 
include an appropriation of Federal funds 
in the budget for the support of the State 
merchant marine schools comes as welcome 
news to the many Albany and capital district 
friends of the New York State University 
Maritime College at Fort Schuyler—one of 
the schools involved. 

President Eisenhower's recommendation in 
his recent budget message that no further 
Federal funds be given to these State schools 
seems to be false economy and predicated 
on an inconsistent premise. In the first 
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place, service in the merchant marine means 
employment in private industry and not 
Government service in the sense required of 
graduates of Annapolis and the Military 
Academy. The President himself has de- 
clared that education of this sort is a State 
and local responsibility and yet would deny 
relatively small financial assistance to these 
State schools which, at very low cost, are 
providing trained leaders for this industry 
which is so important to our economy and, 
in time of war, to our national defense. 

It must be remembered by a grateful Na- 
tion that these State schools have been 
training officers for our merchant marine 
and Naval Reserve for many years and in 
the case of the New York school for three- 
quarters of a century. From this fine old 
institution have come such men as Commo- 
dore Harry Manning, hero of many a rescue 
at sea and first skipper of the giant United 


States, as well as his successor Capt. John. 


W. Anderson; Commodore John S, Baylis, 
of the Coast Guard; the widely known sailor- 
uthor, Felix Riesenberg, and many others 
who have risen High in the Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine. 

The modest sum of $660,000, of which 
$204,300 would be New York State's share, 
seems little enough to ask when projected 
against the background of future necessity 
and the proven record of the past. 


Water Development Projects in Western 
Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to place in the Recorp a statement of 
Mr. John B. Barnard, of Granby, Colo., 
This statement deals with the values to 
be obtained from water development 
projects in the high elevations of west- 
ern Colorado. 

These headwater development projects 
are a part.of the overall Colorado River 
Storage and Development Act on which 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is now holding hearings. I think 
it is worthwhile for this information to 
be brought to the general attention of 
the Congress, and I take this opportunity 
to do so, 

I have previously made available tes- 
timony by Mr. Barnard on the general 
parts of this development and this state- 
ment sheds additional light on the actual 
measureable benefit of the component 
parts of the overall development. 

The statement follows: 

What I have to say relates primarily to the 
participating projects in Colorado. Without 
them the Colorado River storage project 
would, as we in Colorado view it, serve less 
than half of its ultimate purpose, insofar 
as the beneficial use of Colorado River water 
in our State is concerned. Construction and 
operation of the holdover storage reservoirs 
must be supplemented by construction and 
operation of headwater storage reservoirs and 
distribution facilities, participating projects, 
if the water Is to be put to its fullest use. 

In dealing with the subject of participating 
projects, I think it would be more helpful 
to you if I analyze the one with which I am 
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familiar. What I say concerning it can be 
applied, with variations indicated by geologi- 
cal, geographical, climatic, and other ele- 
ments, to all of the units which go to make 
up the general class of participating projects 
in Colorado, 

Generally, these participating projects con- 
sist of systems devised and planned to divert, 
impound, distribute, and use the water of the 
Colorado near the source of the main stream 
and its tributaries. Specifically, the one 
which I shall discuss is known as the Parshall 
unit, which is located on the Williams River 
in Grand County, Colo. This tributary en- 
ters the main stream at Parshall, Colo., 
hence the name Parshall unit. 

The project includes, as its principal and 
essential unit, Ute Park Reservoir, to be con- 
structed on the Williams River, 20 miles 
above its confluence with the Colorado, at an 
elevation of approximately 8,000 feet. Water 
stored in that reservoir, with very small evap- 
oration loss at that high altitude is to be 
conveyed, by two principal canals, and dis- 
tributed on both sides of the streany, pro- 
viding water for approximately 24,000 acres 
of new land, and supplemental water for 
approximately 3,000 acres of land, presently 
but inadequately irrigated with a growing 
season of about 85 days. 

These questions immediately arise: If 
there is enough water to fill these reservoirs 
and to perform these functions, why is it 
necessary to impound it? Why not apply it 
by direct-fiow irrigation and avoid the cost 
of the construction of the reservoirs and 
distribution systems? 

Ute Park Reservoir is located in the high 
country, where, in deep snow, nature stores 
water for springtime and early summer run- 
off. 


Stream- flow records in Colorado show that 
70 percent of the entire annual flow of these 
high streams is delivered in a period of from 
6 to 10 weeks. On the Williams River, be- 
cause of its elevation, this period, in my 
opinion, is not longer than 6 weeks. The 
high flow ends by June 25, sometimes earlier 
and sometimes, perhaps, a few days later. 
On the other hand, the irrigation season 
does not end until approximately August 1. 
The need for irrigation water during July is 
greater, per acre, than it is in the earlier 
part of the irrigating season. Because of 
various factors, such as an accumulation of 
snow in our ditches, we cannot, as a rule, 
start to irrigate until about May 15. Thus, 
during the first half of the irrigating season 
we have much more water than we can use, 
and, during the latter half, not nearly 
enough. 

It is a discouraging thing to stand on the 
margin of the Williams River in June and 
see a tremendous flow of water passing by 
which we cannot then use, but later so des- 
perately needed, and to contemplate the 
thousands of acres of fertile land which 
could be made productive, if the then exist- 
ing surplus of water could be impounded for 
use when the stream again runs low. Here 
the ingenuity of man and the forward and 
progressive planning and thinking which 
have made America great, apply themselves 
to the problem; and the answer is the Ute 
Park Reservoir and the Parshall unit of the 
Cliffs-Divide project. 

But this project will do vastly more than 
make productive a large area devoted pri- 
marily, productively, and profitably to the 
raising of hay, grain, and pasture for feed- 
ing cattle in winter. By that statement I 
mean this: 

Because of the altitude, temperatures pre- 
vailing, geological and soll formations in the 
Williams River area, only about 20 percent 
of the water applied to the land is consumed 
by evaporation, transpiration, etc. Of the 
68,700 acre-feet proposed to be impounded 
in Ute Park Reservoir and used for the irri- 
gation of lands immediately adjacent to the 
stream, perhaps 80 percent, or 53,960 acre- 
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feet will return to the river within a very 
few miles below the point of original appli- 
cation of the water, at such a later time that 
reuse of it may be made downstream when 
water is badly needed. 

Between the lowest point of return of 
water stored in Ute Park Reservoir and the 
area around Glenwood Springs, on the main 
Colorado River, additional use of the return 
flow can and will be made, with an estimated 
further dimunition, by consumptive use, of 
7 percent, or 3,780 acre-feet, leaving, at Gien- 
wood Springs, a net of return flow of Ute 
Park water of 40,180 acre-feet. ; 

Between Glenwood Springs and the eastern 

Utah line lies a vast area of fertile land yet 
unproductive, or less productive than an ade- 
quate water supply would make it. Here is 
raised and can be raised a great variety of 


z crops, such as fruits, including the justly 


famed Palisade peaches, vegetables, grain, 
hay—almost any crop which can be produced 
in a temperate climate with a growing sea- 
son of 190 days. Here the 40,000 acre-feet 
af Ute Park Reservoir can again be used. 
Here it can be applied to and will adequately 
irrigate at least 10,000 acres of land. From 
that irrigation there will be a return flow 
to the Colorado River of approximately 60 
percent, or 24,000 acre-feet. This amount, 
less evaporation and other transmission 
losses, and perhaps some slight dimunition 
resulting from further consumptive use, will 
find its way to Lake Meade, there again to 
be impounded and eventually to supply the 
thirsty acres of the Imperial Valley in Call- 
fornia, at a time when the snow mantle, 
which will provide the next year's supply of 
water, has again cloaked the high country 
whence the Ute Park water originally came. 

Thus the ingenuity of man has put to 
use and repeated reuse, with results bene- 
ficial to those who use it and to the Nation's 
economy, water which now, in the short 
space of 6 weeks, flows, unimpeded and with 
benefit to but few, to the sea. Neither my 
time here nor my information nor my ability 
permits an analysis and setting forth herein, 
in dollars and cents, the benefits to individ- 
uals and to the national welfare and Treasury 
which will follow the construction and opera- 
tion of Ute Park Reservoir. Such a study 
should be made; and I only regret that I 
could not make it. 


The American Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most disturbing elements in our domestic 
economy has been the course of the 
American dollar. The public has wit- 
nessed a decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, amounting to almost 
one-half of it. There have been com- 
pensating factors to the workingman 
through increases in salary, but at the 
same time, life-insurance policies of long 
standing have been cut in half of their 
former value. Saving deposits, bonds, 
pensions, and social-security payments 
have been depleted to a similar extent. 

The administration which is now in 
power promised, before the election in 
1952, a sound dollar. Let us see whether 
this promise has been fulfilled. In order 
not to become involved too extensively 
in statistics, decreases in the value of 
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the dollar since 1939 are quoted for cer- 
tain periods, rather than for month-by- 
month, down to the present time. A 
résumé of this situation is as follows: 
[1935-39 consumer prices= 100] 


Date: Value of the dollar 
ni O a ee eel eet 101.4 
Dn A A a ee Ser ee 75.0 
A SES r E SS ee 58. 8 
1b PRES Sor . EE RAS 52. 7 
1963 (January) „ 52.0 
1954 (January) 52.0 
Wenn,, akon canoe 52. 0 


From the above table, it does seem 
that the promise of the administration 
with regard to a sound dollar has been 
kept. The period, beginning in January 
1953, has been given because that marks 
the event when the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office, and there has been 
no downward drift of the dollar since 
that date. The figures quoted may be 
verified by the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., the most impartial 
and authentic source of information to 
which we have access. 

It is possible that the American peo- 
ple do not realize fully the meaning of 
this accomplishment because not every- 
one is aware of the fact that in France 
today, approximately 400 francs can be 
purchased for an American dollar, as 
contrasted to the time when only 5 
francs were available for the same 
amount of money. The development in 
France has been duplicated in most of 
the countries in Europe. We have seen 
an inflationary spiral destroy the cur- 
rency of those countries one after an- 
other. There was a time, after the se- 
vere inflation in Germany, when a bil- 
lion marks could be purchased for $1.50, 
notwithstanding the fact that at one 
time, only 4 of those marks represented 
the same value as the American dollar. 

With the stabilization of the American 
dollar, there has been a stabilization of 
most of the elements in the American 
economy. There may be other accom- 
plishments to which we may point with 
pride, but there is not one which means 
more to the great mass of the American 
people than the stability of the purchas- 
ing power of our currency. 


Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is currently holding hear- 
ings on the proposed Colorado River 
Storage and Development Act. Exten- 
sive hearings were held on this subject 
last year, but additional testimony is 
being taken this year so that the infor- 
mation will be up to date and available 
to the Members this session. 

Unfortunately, certain elements of op- 
Position to this proposed development for 
a vast and rich area have burdened the 
record with commentary that has served 
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more to confuse than enlighten. Funda- 
mental points of opposition actually are 
few, but opponents of this program have 
branched into every conceivable tangent 
that appeared to discredit this sound and 
beneficial development. 

Accordingly, I should like to include, 
as an extension of my remarks, testi- 
mony on this program given by Mr. John 
B. Barnard, of Granby, Colo. Mr. 
Barnard states his own qualifications in 
his testimony, but I should like to add 
the statement that he is recognized in 
Colorado as a true expert on water mat- 
ters and water development. His testi- 
mony is concise, yet it covers the sub- 
ject completely and answers well the 
major arguments which have been made 
against this development for the upper 
area of the Colorado River watershed 
embracing parts of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and Wyoming. I urge those 
who have an interest in obtaining a 
factual and solid accounting of the 
major reasons for this development to 
take the few minutes required to read 
through this testimony. We are pre- 
pared to rest our case on such unemo- 
tional and broad-gaged testimony. 

The statement follows: 

COLORADO River STORAGE PROJECT 


(Statement of John B. Barnard, of Granby, 
, Colo., before the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, in hearing on 
H. R. 3383 and H. R. 3384, March 9, 1955, 
and succeeding days) 

My name is John B. Barnard of Granby, 
Grand County, Colo. I have practiced law 
since 1920 to the present time, and in addi- 
tion thereto have owned and operated an 
irrigated ranch in Grand County, since 1921. 
I am attorney for the Middle Park Water 
Conservancy District, comprising the area 
embraced within the geographical limits of 
Grand and Summit Counties, Colo., at the 
headwaters of the Colorado River and one of 
its principle tributaries, the Blue River. 

As has been or will be explained by other 
witnesses, the holdover storage reservoirs, 
which form a part of the Colorado River 
Storage Project, will make available to the 
four Upper Basin States, a portion of the 
water of the river which is apportioned to 
these States by the 1922 compact, and divided 
among them by the 1948 compact, which 
could not, otherwise, be put to use by them. 
The headwater diversion, storage, and distri- 
bution systems, which are the participating 
projects, will enable these four States to 
put to use the Colorado River water which 
will be made available to them by the oper- 
ation of the large reservoirs. Both the large 
dams and the smaller units are necessary if 
the end result is to be accomplished—the 
development of the immense area of the 
West which is the upper Colorado River 
Basin. Neither will be sufficient to that end 
without the other. Together they compre- 
hend and represent a program of progress 
and development which has been the very 
essence of American history, from Colonial 
days to now. Ultimate defeat of the project 
would mark the end of that program, so far 
as the upper Colorado Basin is concerned. 

Is there economic and historical justifica- 
tion for this project? First let us consider 
the economic phase, which inevitably 
prompts the question: What will be the 
cost to the United States—to the taxpayers 
who will foot the bill? I do not mean the 
total investment by the Government in the 
project; I mean the amount which we tax- 
payers will pay for it, which will not be re- 
paid to the Treasury. 

Detailed figures are not available to us 
at this time, relating to the storage project 
as comprehended in H. R. 3384 or any of 
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the bills presently before the House or Sen- 
ate; but we do have at hand the figures 
which are applicable to the bill inroduced 
in the House of Representatives of the 83d 
Congress, 2d session, which included four 
storage-project units and 16 participating 
projects. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, which properly should be termed a 
consideration of policies and principles, 
those figures will suffice. Already they have 
been presented to and considered by you; 
and I wish merely to reanalyze and to re- 
appraise them. 

The total estimated cost of construction 
was $1,518,096,000. Of this total, the sum 
of $712,762,000 was allocated to power pur- 
poses, all reimbursable with interest, $100,- 
874,000 to municipal water purposes, all re- 
imbursable with interest, $691,245,600 to ir- 
rigation, all reimbursable without interest, 
and 87,714,700 to flood control, recreational 
development, Forest Service resource de- 
velopment, etc., all nonreimbursable. From 
these figures emerges the conclusion that 
the actual cost to the taxpayers would be 
$7,714,700 plus interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance of the sum of $691,245,600 allocated to 
irrigation, as that amount is expended and 
during the period of its repayment. 

A moment ago I said that authorization 
of this project will carry forward the his- 
torical program of progress and development 
which has become an accepted part of the 
policies and traditions which have made 
America great. Are there other similar pro- 
grams, involving the expenditure of substan- 
tial amounts of the taxpayers’ money, with 
which to make pertinent comparison? Yes. 
I refer specifically to the civil works 
activities of the United States Corps of 
Engineers. The progress of our Nation has 
always demanded and still demands that 
flood-control works be constructed, for the 
protection of human lives as well as prop- 
erty, and that commercial intercourse be 
facilitated, between and among States and 
with foreign nations, by dredging other- 
wise nonnavigable streams and by harbor 
improvements. Congress has long recog- 
nized the necessity for those works, has re- 
Peatedly authorized projects directed to that 
end, and has consistently appropriated tax- 
payers’ money for their construction. But 
when we propose national progress by means 
of the storage, distribution, and bene- 
ficial use of water for irrigation and other 
purposes, we are met with the contention 
that the cost to the taxpayers is too great 
to be considered. 

The justification for the expenditure of 
Federal funds in the planning and construc- 
tion of civil works by the Army engineers is 
found in the fact that the cost of such works 
is beyond the ability of private capital to 
meet, plus the fact that the national econ- 
omy requires that the projects be construct- 
ed. Without them the affected areas and 
communities find themselves unable to carry 
on their agricultural and industrial activ- 
ities with efficiency. Quite possibly we can 
say that the underlying theory of these 
works is that what is good for the economy 
and way of life of the people of New Jersey, 
for example, is good for America. We sim- 
ply ask that that same theory be applied to 
the project we here propose. 

The Colorado River storage project will 
primarily benefit four States—Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico. To ap- 
praise and measure the economic justifica- 
tion for the expenditure of the amount of 
Federal funds required to produce that ben- 
fit, let us compare the cost thereof with the 
cost of civil works projects in four Eastern 
States, chosen at random—Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Massachusetts. 

These are the figures showing the expend- 
iture of Federal funds made in the construc- 
tion of works involved in flood prevention 
and river and harbor improvement in those 
States, made available to us by the Corps of 
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Engineers, each amount representing the 
cost to the United States and not including 
contributions from local Interests: 


Pennsylania, 1948 to 1954, in- 


TTT $354, 749, 000 
New Jersey, 1824 to 1954, in- 
TTT 131, 544, 000 
Maryland, 1824 to 1954, inclu- 
oN e pap ee re ye late 9 66, 111, 000 
Massachusetts, 1824 to 1954, 
BERLE VO a ecm E A R oe 109, 365, 000 
% 661, 769, 000 


It will, of course, be noted that, in the 
case of Pennsylvania, expenditures for the 
years 1824 through 1947 were not supplied us 
and are omitted from the above tabulation. 
We are informed that no part of the total 
has been or will be repaid to the Federal 
Government. 

The above total is, then, to be compared 
with the sum of $7,714,000, that being the 
nonreimbursable investment of the United 
States in the 1954 version of the Colorado 
River storage project. I did not calculate 
the interest on the money allocated to irri- 
gation, in the storage project, as the same 
is advanced, nor upon the expenditures 
made by the United States for the above 
civil works activities. The amounts are 
closely comparable, $691,245,000 for irriga- 
tion and 8661,768,000 for civil works. The 
interest charge to be added to the latter 
would be far greater than that Involved in 
the former, the obvious reason being that, 
upon the portion of the investment of Fed- 
eral funds allocated to irrigation in connec- 
tion with the storage project, interest 
charges would end with repayment, whereas 
computation of interest on civil works in- 
vestment must be a continuing process for- 
ever. 

What, I ask you in all sincerity, is the 
fundamental distinction to be drawn 
between the construction of dams, levees, 
and other works to prevent water from 
spreading over land, thus rendering the af- 
fected lands unproductive, and building 
dams and canals to cause water to spread 
over lands, thus rendering them productive? 
Is there any reason why the one endeavor 
should be approached from the standpoint of 
an indulgent and generous father, and the 
other should be viewed through the cold, 
unsympathetic eyes of a moneylender? 

There is opposition to this project. It was 
expected. We do not disregard it nor do we 
minimize it. We do not question, much 
less impugn, the integrity or sincerity of 
those whose views do not coincide with ours. 
We respect their opinions, even though we 
disagree with them. They and the whole 
people of the United States are entitled to 
know why we say, as we do with appropriate 
emphasis, that they are wrong. 

Withholding approval of the Colorado 
River storage project would be tantamount 
to characterizing the vast area of the West 
which it would serve as economically or 
otherwise unfit for agricultural or industrial 
development, That portion of our Nation 
would forever be inhabited by the fortunate 
few whose hardy pioneer ancestors foresaw 
the necessity for early appropriation of water 
for various human uses, and made such 
appropriations; by the little towns which 
serve that few; by tourists who want to take 
a fleeting look at the grandeurs of nature; 
by the people who gain a meager and pre- 
carious livelihood from catering to the un- 
predictable needs and demands of the tour- 
ists; and by coyotes and Jackrabbits. 

Many reasons are advanced for withhold- 
ing such approval. Many more undoubtedly 
will be conceived and voiced. Time ob- 
viously will not permit us to answer them 
all. The fact that we do not attempt to do 
so is not to be taken as an admission that 
there are no adequate answers, merely that 
time will not permit us to voice them. 

Among others it is the freely expressed 
Opinion that America now produces a sur- 
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plus of everything that will be produced in 
this area. This contention is based upon 
the premise that three-fourths of the world’s 
population is forever doomed to sem! or com- 
plete starvation, while the other one-fourth 
produces more than it needs. We cannot 
accept that premise as a postulate. We be- 
lieve that our leaders, working as they are 
now laboring, with the leaders of other free 
nations, will, without recourse to armed con- 
flict, and in the not too far distant future, 
rid the body of the world of the cancer of 
communistic dictatorship which places a 
higher value on sustenance for the dogs of 
war than food for human beings. We have 
such faith in our Nation's present and future 
leaders that we look forward to the day when 
our food products will find their way to for- 
eign markets now closed to them, with 
utmost confidence that that day will come. 

On the same subject, it occurs to us that 
those who oppose the authorization of this 
project for the reason that we now have 
enough of everything anyway, subscribe to 
the proposition that America's production 
capacity should remain static while her pop- 
ulation and consequent demands on that 
production are increasing by leaps and 
bounds.. Should we follow the policy of re- 
stricting our production of foodstuffs, for 
example, to present demands, the time will 
inevitably come, and that soon, when the 
expanding demands of an increasing popula- 
tion will face America with the emergency 
problem of increasing that production. Our 
proposal is that production be permitted to 
keep pace with the demands made upon it. 
What is sufficient for our needs today may 
be only half enough 25 years from now. We 
cannot close our eyes to the welfare of our 
children and our children’s children, with 
safety to them or the future generations of 
our country. 

Let us then reexamine our Nation's history 
and seek therein our answer to the question 
now before your committee and our Con- 
gress, and to the objections now made to 
this proposal of ours. History is written and 
learned in order that, in the future, we may 
avoid mistakes made in the past, however 
honest those mistakes were, and that we may 
follow through such plans, programs, and 
policies as have pointed to ultimate success, 
happiness, welfare. Neither the mistakes 
nor the successes which our history reveals 
to us can, with safety, be ignored. 

Our Nation was young when President 
Thomas Jefferson proposed and insisted upon 
the Louisiana Purchase. This brought into 
early being America's program of progress 
and development. There was violent oppo- 
sition to the Louisiana Purchase, voiced by 
sincere, well-meaning men of substance and 
stature. They said, as is now said, “we have 
no need for this area. We already produce 
more than our people can consume. Why 
add territory to that we already have, at 
the cost of overburdened taxpayers?” 

So intense was the opposition that the 
Massachusetts Legislative Assembly, seeing 
its young people leaving the commonwealth 
to seek new horizons in the West, adopted 
a resolution denouncing the President's pro- 
posal, and proclaiming that, if Jefferson suc- 
ceeded in his mad plan, Massachusetts would 
no longer be bound to adhere to the Union. 
Today, the people of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Colorado live and 
prosper, and, if they have reason to think 
about it, bless the President who conceived 
and fought for, and the Congress which au- 
thorized the Louisiana Purchase. 

After the Mexican conflict in 1848 came 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and the 
Mexican cession. With acquisition of the 
area encompassed within the boundaries of 
that cession, the problem of developing the 
water .resources of the Colorado River be- 
came important. That development has 

until today, by means of Lake 
Mead, the All-American Canal, and other 
works, the southern part of California ls now 
putting to commendable and beneficial use 
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practically all of the water apportioned to 
that State by the 1922 compact. We want 
to develop the rest of it; and we confess to 
an utter inability to understand why Cali- 
fornia should now say that, although she 
has been the beneficiary of the expenditure 
of tremendous amounts of Federal funds in 
developing her economy by means of Colo- 
rado River water, we in the upper basin, 
which is a part of the same acquisition by 
the United States which brought California 
into the Union, should be forever barred 
from developing our country. 

The acquisition and development of the 
territory included in the cession were op- 
posed in the halls of Congress and elsewhere, 
The opposition found typical vocal expres- 
sion in the words of a great American, which 
words I desire to quote as I found them in 
a work on America's possessions by Murat 
Halstead, published in 1899: 

"I say, sir, that, according to conscientious 
conviction, we are now fixing on the Con- 
stitution of the United States and its frame 
of government a monstrosity, a disfigura- 
tion, an enormity.” 

Again this same statesman said: 

“On other occasions in debate here I have 
expressed my determination to vote for no 
acquisition or cession or annexation north 
or south, east or west. My opinion has been 
that we have territory enough, and that we 
should follow the spartan maxim, ‘Improve, 
adorn what you have;" seek no further . 
There may be in California, and no doubt 
there are, some tracts of valuable land, but 
it is not so in New Mexico * * *,. There are 
some strips of tillable land on the borders 
of the rivers, but the rivers themselves dry 
up before midsummer is gone. All that the 
people can do in that region is to raise 
some little articles, some little wheat for 
their tortillas, and that by irrigation.” 

The great American who made those state- 
ments was Daniel Webster, than whom no 
more able, honest, and conscientious man 
ever served in the United States Senate. 

Of this policy of Webster, the Honorable 
James R. Mann, later a Member of Congress 
from the State of Illinois, wrote: 

“The Senator from Massachusetts has been 
reversed by history. He did not see aright the 
signs of the times as to expansion. If Daniel 
Webster were now alive, he would be the last 
man in the Republic to admit that this coun- 
try could afford to lose a single foot of the 
territory embraced in the cession from Mexico 
in 1848. He would be quick to admit that 
the acquisition of that territory has done 
much to cement the Union into closer unity; 
has done much to knit more tightly the 
bonds which hold our country together; 
that the sunny land on the other side of 
the Rocky Mountains, which was so far away 
in 1848, and which, through the genius of 
our citizenship, has been brought into close 
and quick touch with the rest of the Union, 
has made our whole country feel that dis- 
tance no longer separates the utmost parts 
from quick communication with the Central 
Government, which responds constantly to 
every feeling of danger or joy, of poverty 
or prosperity, in every part of our domain.” 

Webster, despite the honesty of his mo- 
tives and the sincerity of his purpose, was 
proved wrong by history. Had he prevailed 
and accomplished the withholding of con- 
gressional approval from the acquisition of 
the Mexican cession, southern California, 
which now opposes the development of our 
portion of the territory included therein by 
the construction of this project, would no 
doubt have flourished; but it would have 
been under a different flag than ours, and at 
the cost of a government other than ours. 

Southern California now objects to the 
Colorado River project, saying that its con- 
struction and operation would infringe upon 
her use of Colorado River water. At the time 
the Legislature of California approved the 
1922 compact, the legislators knew, and the 
Representatives of southern California knew, 
that the apportionment to the upper basin 
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States of a theoretical one-half of the Colo- 
rado River water would inevitably be fol- 
lowed by the beneficial use of that water in 
those States. The time for southern Cali- 
fornia to have objected to any development 
except her own, as she does now, was when 
the compact was signed, and not now when 
we in the upper basin States are attempting 
to do exactly what southern California has 
already done, by exactly the same means and 
in exactly the same manner she accom- 


plished hers. Southern California's position 
on this project is eomparable to that of a 
senior appropriator on a stream who perfects 
his own rights, and then seeks to prevent 
another from making an appropriation from 


the same source, saying: 

“I do not know how or when or in what 
manner you may do it, but some day you may 
infringe upon my rights. I may some day 
want to use the whole stream, and if I do, 
that should be my right and privilege. 


Your rights to use water which some day I 


may want to use myself, although I do not 
know when or why or by what means, and 
although the law which I helped frame spe- 
cifically denies me that right, should be 
denied you forever.” 


Again, following the War Between the 


States, Secretary of State William H. Seward 


proposed to purchase Alaska Territory from 


Russia. This p. was bitterly opposed. 


Men termed the plan “Seward's Folly." Con- 
gressmen who considered the Iand barren 
and worthless argued that the cost of Alaska 


and its consequent development should not 
be imposed upon the already overburdened 


taxpayers. Today, when our lookouts scan 
the northern skies alert for air attack from 


over the top of the world, they and we realize 
the importance of Alaska to our very ex- 
istence. They and we shudder when we con- 
template our strategic position if Alaska 
were still in unfriendly hands. Are there 
those among us now who world term Alaska 
“Seward's Folly?” 

Is there not a lesson to be learned from 
Alaska, when we know that within the 
boundaries of the upper Colorado. River 
Basin lie one of the world's greatest known 
stores of uranium, and one of the world's 
largest deposits and reserves of oil, both vital 
to our defense and fully available only if the 
water of the Colorado River be developed? 

Again I say, the lessons of history are not 
to be read and then ignored or disregarded. 
America's history is one of forward-looking 
progress. Such progress has been resisted; 
but those who advocated a policy of develop- 
ment of the resources of our great land have 
always prevailed. Because that has been 

. true, we now may enjoy our way of life, and 
look forward to a fuller life for those who 
will follow us. 

If the time shall ever come when new horl- 
zons do not beckon us, when we see no need 
for further progress or development, when 
we, as we are, and not as we could be, con- 
sider ourselves entirely self-sufficient, then 
will America stagnate and wither and die as 
a great nation. 


Ike’s Economic Report Is a Tribute to the 
New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith insert an article originally 
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appearing in the Toledo Blade, entitled 
“Ike's Economic Report Is a Tribute to 
the New Deal,” by columnist Thomas L. 
Stokes, which appeared in condensed 
form in the April 1955 issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest: 

IXE S Economic REPORT Is a TRIBUTE TO THE 

New DEAL 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It often takes time, sometimes adversity, 
to put past events in just and proper perspec- 
tive. Take, for example, that era of reform 
known as the Roosevelt New Deal back in 
the middle and early 1930's which has been 
slammed and pilloried, even down to the last 
congressional election campaign. 

It is worthy of note that it now is paid 
high tribute at long last—and significantly 
by the first Republican administration since 
then. You will find this scattered through- 
out President Eisenhower's Economic Report 
to Congress. That gives repeated credit to 
antidepression measures put on the statute 
books by the Roosevelt New Deal in helping 
to keep the recession of last year from snow- 
balling into a real depression. 

Naturally the Eisenhower report does not 
identify those as Roosevelt New Deal meas- 
ures, which would be too much to ask of any 
political party, whether Republican or Dem- 
ocratic. It just tells how the administration 
utilized them, with effusive praise for that 
operation. 

Nowhere In the comprehensive report of 
the President's Council of Economic Advisers 
submitted to Congress will you find the name 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Nor, for another, 
that of the late Senator Carter Glass, a Vir- 
ginia Democrat, who put through the bank- 
ing laws which gave the Federal Government 
more of a free hand to devise flexible poli- 
cies to check downward swings in the econ- 
omy. Nor the name of Marriner S. Eccles, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve System for 


many years, who directed recovery efforts pos- 


sible through credit policies. Nor the late 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, New York Demo- 
crat, sponsor of unemployment insurance and 
old-age pension laws. Nor any other in the 
galaxy of New Deal reform figures. 


Natural-Gas Issue Flares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the Rec- 
orp the following editorial from the Eve- 
ning Star of Saturday, March 5, 1955, 
entitled “Natural-Gas Issue Flares,” 
which I think is one of the most fair and 
logical discussions of a highly contro- 
versial issue that I have seen. I want 
to commend the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for its reasonable approach 
to this problem: 

NaturaL-Gas ISSUE FLARES 

A highly controversial recommendation 
was laid before President Eisenhower—and 
indirectly before Congress—-when the Ad- 
visory Committee on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy expressed its belief that 
“the Federal Government should not con- 
trol the production, gathering, processing, or 
sale of natural gas prior to its entry into an 
interstate transmission line.” 

It is an issue that has a long and complex 
politico-economic background. In 1938, 
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Congress passed the Natural Gas Act giving 
to the Federal Power Commission regulatory 
authority over transportation of natural gas 
in interstate commerce and over sales of gas 
in interstate commerce for resale. The juris- 
dictional section of the act specifies, however, 
that it does not apply to the production or 
gathering of natural gas.“ The authority 
over interstate pipeline rates and sales has 
been exercised by the FPC in the intervening 
years and has not been questioned. In turn, 
rates to consumers have been regulated by 
local public utility bodies. But on the ques- 
tion of sales by independent producers— 
those not engaged in interstate transmission 
even though they are selling to Interstate 
carriers—the commission has repeatedly 
ruled that it does not have regulatory juris- 
diction, that such initial sales are a natural 
part of the exempted “production or gather- 
ing.” Legislation to clarify and support this 
point of view was passed in 1950 but was 
vetoed by President Truman, In June 1954, 
the Supreme Court ruled in a 5-3 decision 
that the FPC does have jurisdiction over in- 
dependent producers’ sales to interstate car- 
riers and the Power Commission has initiated 
action to regulate such prices. New legis- 
lation to exempt independent producers 
from Federal regulation already has been in- 
troduced. 7 

Consumer interest groups haye been the 
principal advocates of Federal regulation on 
grounds it would result in lower retail prices. 
But the producers argue that field prices rep- 
resent only about 10 percent of the final re- 
tall price and that competition among an 
estimated 5,000 competitors in the industry 
will preclude unreasonably high prices, 
They argue, further, that Federal regulation 
would result in a relatively low and rigid 
price structure that would make it uneco- 
nomic for the industry to risk the costs of 
exploration and development needed to keep 
gas production rising in response to the tre- 
mendous demand. Consequently, they say, 
developed gas supplies actually would de- 
crease and prices to consumers eventually 
would go up. 

There is involved a basic question of 
whether competitive private enterprise or a 
federally regulated economy is to prevail. 
Natural gas producers are competing not 
only with each other, but their product is 
competing with coal and oil. If Federal price 
fixing is to apply to one, it may be argued 
seriously that it should be applied to all. 
Congress is facing more than a narrow ques- 
tion of whether Federal regulation, ad- 
mittedly difficult, should be attempted in a 
single industry, If it accepts the status quo 
it may mark the first step toward a much 
broader and potentially repressive control of 
other parts of the national economy. 


John T. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 
Leaves have their time to fall 

And flowers to wither 

At the north wind breath; but all 


Thou hast all seasons.for thine own 
O death. 


The organized-labor movement suf- 
fered a great loss on March 3, 1955, in 
the death of Mr. John T. Jones, nation- 
ally known director of Labor's Nonpar- 
tisan League and the possessor of many 
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fine qualities that endeared him to those 
who were privileged to number him 
among their friends and associates. 

It was my good fortune to know John 
T. Jones and because of my knowledge 
of his many admirable traits of charac- 
ter and the cordial relations that existed 
between us his passing has been a source 
of deep sorrow to me. 

CALIBAN IN THE COAL MINES 
(By Louls Untermeyer) 

God, we don't like to complain, 

We know that the mine is no lark, 

But there's the pools from the rain, 

But there’s the cold and the dark. 


God, You don't know what it is 
You in Your well-lighted sky, 
Watch the meteors whiz, 
Warm with the sun always by. 


God, if You had but the moon 
Stuck in Your cap for a lamp 
Even You'd tire-of it, too, 
Down in the dark and the-damp. 


Nothing but blackness above 

And nothing that moves, but the cars, 
God, if You wish for our love 

Fling us a handful of stars. 


John T. Jones had a mission to per- 
form in life for those with whom he 
worked in his early years in the coal 
mines-of the Nation. That he was suc- 
cessful in his efforts to improve their 
lot in life is attested to by the fact that 
he spent many years in active and suc- 
cessful pursuit of the objectives of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like at this point 
in my remarks to have inserted the fol- 
lowing article from the March 15, 1955, 
issue of the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal titled “John T. Jones—In Whom 
There Was No Guile’.” 

The article contains references to the 
beautiful eulogy delivered at the funeral 
services on March 5, 1955, by the Rev- 
erend Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, pas- 
tor of Foundry Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chaplain of the United 
States Senate. 

The article follows: 

Jonn T. JONES—"IN WHOM THERE Was No 
Gume” 

Probably no more fitting words may be 
found to honor the memory of John T, 
Jones, director of Labor's Nonpartisan 
League, close associate of President John L. 
Lewis of the UMWA, and a veteran of 53 
years of toil in behalf of his fellow coal 
miners, than those of the Reverend Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris. Dr. Harris, min- 
ister of Washington’s Foundry Methodist 
Church and chaplain of the United States 
Senate, was a close personal friend of Mr. 
Jones whose untimely death on March 3 
shocked and sorrowed all who knew him. 

These are the words of Dr. Harris, spoken 
in final tribute to Mr, Jones at the funeral 
service on March 5: 

“The brief working day of a valiant serv- 
ant of God and of humanity, on this mortal 
stage, Is ended. His sun has gone down 
while it is yet day. Our eyes are staring, 
stunned, bewildered and strangely moved, at 
a vacant place against the sky of our choicest 
friendship, our church, and our Nation. 

“By dint of his own energy and effort, 
John T. Jones, climbing from the penury 
and darkness of his childhood and youth, 
never forgot the pit from which he was 
digged. The ruling passion of his life be- 
came to light that darkness for others who 
bent their backs to its heavy tasks. 

“His own spirit was as the candle of the 
Lord, not just to shine in places «i plenty 
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and comfort—to which his indefatigable 
toll, his devotion and his ability lifted him— 
but to bring justice and safety and more 
abundant home life to those hardy servants 
of the public good, his brother miners, whose 
contribution to the gadgets and glitter of an 
industrial day sentenced them to arduous 
labors, with light of day denied. 

“We are vividly conscious in this hour, 
now that his lips are silent, that with right- 
eous indignation against selfish powers 
which sought to exploit those whom he al- 
ways regarded as his comrades in toll he 
cried out again and again to exploiters in 
high places of privilege, Let my people go.’ 

“We remember today the wistful appre- 
ciation with which in memory he turned 
often to that long-suffering Christian moth- 
er, whose face and form were ever with him 
and who, amid conditions which might have 
stified spiritual aspirations, lighted the can- 
dies of faith and reverence on the altar 
of his boyish heart, a flame that no winds 
of adversity could ever blow out. 

“As we survey the record of this useful 
life, we are thankful, as was his own grate- 
ful heart, that when as a young man his 
face turned from across the sea to this land 
of hope and glory, our America, this ‘blessed 
land of room enough’ gave him his chance 
to unlock native talents for leadership and 
for wide service which struggled for expres- 
sion in the heart of this Welsh lad whose 
life, until that emancipating day, had been 
so cabined and confined. In these latter 
years, as with disciplined powers he moved 
on levels of great influence, all his days were 
as a paean of devotion to the great Repub- 
lic which had become so truly his as it 
molded his life to ampler patterns of service 
to man and his Maker. 

“We think of the great causes which 
claimed his loyalty and the full measure of 
his devotion. We bear witness to his love 
for the church of the living God and his 
belief in her mission. John T. Jones was 
not just a hearer, but a doer of the word. 
The message of the church and the kingdom 
to him was literally expressed in the pro- 
gram as announced by the great head of 
the church: ‘I am come to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor, to heal the broken hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives and 
to set at liberty them that are bruised.’ In 
this triumphal hour we testify that here 
was a Christian indeed, in whom there was 
no guile. In a time of sophisticated arti- 
ficiality he loved and clung to the genuine 
and true. He hated sham and cant, and 
knew both when his honest eyes looked upon 
them with scorn, in high places and low. 

“We rejoice in the heritage of the moving 
words he recently wrote, blazing with holy 
wrath against the sophistries of those who, 
in the titanic global struggle now raging, 
blaspheme and deny the paramount dignity 
of the individual and the rights of the com- 
mon man. 

“Our hearts are warmed as we remember 
his genius for friendship and how his fife 
was bound as with bands of steel to the very 
souls of those he loved and trusted. As we 
think of his devotion to the Master of all 
good workmen, it will be to us evermore who 
ministered to him in holy things a blessed 
memory that on his last earthly Sabbath, 
listening, by his own earnest request, to the 
ancient words of contrition and consecration, 
his hands, so still now, reached out rever- 
ently for the bread and the wine in remem- 
brance of the Lord and Master who was the 
strength of his life, 

“Ringing in our ears will ever be his clear 
witness, just before the human skill of sur- 
geons did their best; his confident words will 
light us to the end of our own way as we 
count the rosary of his assurance: ‘I am not 
afraid, if this is the end of this life for me, 
for I know that the next room is a place of 
beauty and brightness beyond compare.’ In- 
spired by his undimmed trust as he walked 
through the valley of the shadow and feared 
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no evil, now that he has gone into the bliss 
of that larger room our hearts cry out: 


Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare past: 
The battle's fought, the crown is won 
And thou art crowned at last.“ 


“And so we give thanks that there was 
a man sent from God whose name was John. 
And we give him back, with clean hands and 
pure heart, knowing where we shall find him 
again and in what company we shall see him 
when the long night is past and the eternal 
morning breaks. 


A friend has passed across the bay, 
So wide and vast, and put away 
The mortal form that held his breath; 
But through the storm that men call death, 
Erect and straight, unstained by years, 
At heaven's gate a man appears!“ 


Caribbean Coalition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1955 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune. Vice President 
Nrxon’s tour of Central America and the 
Caribbean islands is an example of the 
best way to personally promote mutual 
respect and understanding in the coun- 
tries of the world: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 6, 1955] 


CaRIBBEAN COALITION $ 


Vice President Nrxon’s tour of Central 
America and the Caribbean islands has paid 
rich dividends in general good will. It also 
has been specifically valuable in lessening 
tensions between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 
The most lasting and beneficial results of 
the journey, however, would spring from a 
new orientation of policy by all the states of 
the Caribbean basin along the lines which 
the Vice President has suggested—a strong ` 
regional coalition to insure political stability 
and economic prosperity. 

Britain has already embarked on a pro- 
gram looking to the federation of its Carib- 
bean territories. The independent states 
of the area are in equal need of closer ties. 
Many of them have specialized in single 
crops, such as sugar, coffee, or bananas, 
which is likely to create acute economic 
strains. Capital and cooperation for a more 
diversified economic base would aid them all. 
Politically, the rivalry of the different Carib- 
bean countries has produced tensions that 
hamper the improvement of living standards 
of the people and foster the kind of unrest 
by which communism profits, 

From its beginnings as a Republic, the 
United States has had the closest ties with 
Central America and the islands. The build- 
ing of the Panama Canal intensified a stra- 
tegic interest of long standing; trade and 
travel have made many links between the 
Caribbean and the Nation to the north. At 
various times the United States has policed 
parts of the region under a concept of stew- 
ardship that is now outmoded, although the 
sense of responsibility and common interest 
that inspired it remains, To promote a 
Caribbean coalition of the kind which Mr, 
Nixon advocates, and which could find its 
nucleus in the new Organization of Central 
American States, should be a major goal of 
American policy. 
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The task will not be easy. Animosities 
among the potential members of the coali- 
tion are keen; differences in social and polit- 
ical structure are great. Economic reforms 
will require the kind of vigor which Puerto 
Rico is applying to its problems, extended to 
the whole region. Nevertheless, the advan- 
tages of unity, in terms of prosperity, sta- 
bility, and protection against the Red threat, 
would be incalculable. This is a challenge 
to the statesmanship of the Americas, one in 
which the hemisphere can find a common 

and a common gain. The Vice Presi- 
dent is to be congratulated on his initiative. 


Postmaster General Speeds Clean-Up-the- 
Mails Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure decent citizens of our country will 
applaud the efforts of the Post Office De- 
partment, under Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield, to eliminate the 
obscene and indecent trash that has been 
finding its way into postal channels in 
increasing amounts recently. As the re- 
sult of this drive the money-hungry pur- 
veyors of pornographic publications are 
going to have greater difficulty getting 
their lewd materials into the hands of 
their customers. 

While the Post Office Department is 
without authority to prosecute the 
mailers of this material, it does have 
authority to refuse to carry it through 
the mail. That it is doing as rapidly as 
the source of the material is learned. 

Postmaster General Summerfield re- 
cently made a very fine statement on this 
clean-up-the-mails drive, pointing out it 
does not involve an abridgement of free- 
dom of speech or press nor sets up a 
censorship of works of art. This is a 
sincere effort to keep this unwanted 
pornographic material from being of- 
fered through the mail for delivery into 
American homes. 

The statement of Postmaster General 
Summerfield follows: 

CLEAN-UP-THE-MAILS CAMPAIGN 

A growing volume of unwanted lewd and 
obscene matter is being sent through the 
mails into American homes, and the Post 
Office Department is intensifying its clean- 
up-the-malls efforts to stop this offense 
against common decency. 

Risque snapshots, pornographic maga- 
vines and books, and lascivious slides, party 
films, and records are being widely offered 
for sale as shown by a 73-percent increase in 
the last 6 months in cases dealing with in- 
decent materials sent through the mails. 

This is a serious and nationwide problem 
of public morality which affects all our citi- 
zens. In our common interest this misuse 
and prostitution of the mails should be 
stopped by a sensible preventative program 
of the Post Office Department, acting for the 
People as directed by the law enacted by 
Congress. 

We know from experience that any en- 
lightened effort of this kind—no matter how 
intelligently administered—is occasionally 
open to attack and ridicule which is fre- 
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quently deliberately inspired by those who 
make money from the sale of lewd materials. 
Sometimes we are criticized because our pur- 
poses are not fully understood by the very 
people we are seeking to protect from porno- 
graphic material. 

CENSORSHIP NOT INVOLVED 


In other instances our efforts to keep the 
mails clean produce an almost inevitable cry 
of censorship by certain groups who confuse 
license with liberty. Their viewpoint, while 
sincere, seems to suggest an abysmal ignor- 
ance of the nature of the problem and the 
threat It imposes to the moral fiber of the 
Nation. 

We are not concerned with bureaucratic 
snooping. No issues of abridgments of the 
freedom of speech or of the press are in- 
volved. 

We are not arbitrary censors of literary 
efforts nor of works of art, either ancient 
or modern, - 

What we are vitally concerned about is 
the great mass of unwanted pornographic 
material being offered for delivery through 
the mails into the homes of American 
citizens. 

MENACE TO MORAL OF YOUTH 


We know the great majority of adult 
Americans want this obscene material— 
which they have not asked for—kept out of 
their homes and away from their children, 
whether it is generated at home or mailed 
into this country from abroad. This vile 
stream of commercialized obscenity persists 
because there is money in it and we must 
be alert lest the greed of the Individuals and 
sham publishing concerns who sell it dam- 
age the moral standards of our young people. 

Many criminal, educational, and religious 
authorities see a definite connection between 
this disgraceful upsurge in obscenity and 
the startling growth of juventle delinquency 
in the Nation. 

Other experts believe this Increase In lewd 
and lascivious material is reflected in the 
sickening growth of criminal assaults on girls 
and women. 

While the Post Office Department has no 
authority to prosecute mailers who offend 
against common decency, we are required, 
by law, to refuse to carry obscene material 
through the mails. 

Fortunately the power to exclude porno- 
graphic material from the mails is a highly 
effective preventive measure in that it usual- 
ly shuts down the most practical and eco- 
nomical distribution method available. 

The criterion used in ruling on mall- 
ability is the ordinary standard of common 
decency of average representative citizens, 
Let me quote a recent ruling on obscene 
books which illustrates the reasoning used: 

“The word ‘obscene’ is not uncommon and 
is used in English and American speech and 
writings as the symbol of indecent, smutty, 
lewd, or salacious reference to the parts of 
the human or anima! body, or to their func- 
tions, or to the excrement therefrom. 

“It is, of course, true that the ears of some 
may be so accustomed to words which are 
ordinarily regarded as obscene that they take 
no offense at them, but the law is not tem- 
pered to the hardened minority of society. 

“The statue forbidding the importation of 
obscene books is not designed to fit the con- 
cept of morality throughout the world, nor 
for all time past and all the future, but it 
is designed to fit the normal American con- 
cept in the age in which we live. 

“It is no legitimate argument that because 
there are social groups composed of moral 
delinquents in this or other countries that 
their language shall be received as legal 
tender along with the speech of the great 
masses who trade ideas and information in 
the honest money of decency." 


OUR CITIZENS CAN HELP 


Citizens who wish to help the Post Office 
Department in its clean-up-the-mails cam- 
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paign can do so by delivering, to their local 
postmaster, any material received through 
the mails which they consider obscene. Post- 
masters throughout the country are being 
instructed to forward such material here to 
Washington to the Office of the Solicitor, the 
chief legal officer of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, for proper action. 


Employment of Handicapped—An Essay 
by Miss Jane Wink, a Student at Gov- 
ernor Mifflin High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most important tasks 
before the Congress is to take adequate 
steps toward improving the opportunities 
of handicapped citizens. We should 
make it possible for them to more fully 
participate in the Nation’s productive 
effort. To help our handicapped citizens 
toward the independence of self-support 
is to help them to share more fully in 
the bounties of our rich land and in all 
those things which make life worth- 
while. The rights, the dignity, and 
worth of the individual give strength to 
America as a nation. 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Congress I have been keenly interested 
in having the Congress adopt a more 
realistic program for our 38 million 
handicapped citizens. 

In the last Congress I, along with sev- 
eral of my colleagues, introduced a bill 
which calls for the establishment of a 
Federal agency for handicapped. This 
I feel was the most comprehensive ap- 
proach to the handicapped program ever 
laid before the Congress. It provides for 
maximum extension of medical services, 
vocational guidance and counseling, ed- 
ucation and training, and full employ- 
ment opportunities to citizens handi- 
capped by physical and mental dis- 
abilities. 

It is my intention to introduce such 
legislation in this session of Congress as 
soon as I have completed study on my 
new proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with my 
statement a prize-winning essay on the 
topic of A Decade of Progress in Em- 
ploying the Handicapped, by Miss Nancy 
Jane Wink, a student at the Governor 
Mifflin Joint High School, in my congres- 
sional district, Miss Wink is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Wink, 303 
Wheatland Avenue, Shillington, Pa, Fol- 
lowing herewith is the theme which won 
for Miss Wink first prize in the county 
contest and fifth prize in the statewide 
contest: 

Morin Hich Gm, Wins Srare, County 
Honors WITH Essay ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
HANDICAPPED 

(By Nancy Jane Wink, Governor Mifflin Joint 

High School) 

This is your life, Philip Yerger, your new 
life. You were just like any other man, 
Philip Yerger, until 1944 when you were in 
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an automobile accident. This is the genesis 
of your new life, a life into which you are 
afraid to go. 

You are in the dark now, blind, never to 
see God's glorious sunsets, a drop of dew on 
a new leaf, the smiling faces of your two 
children and wife, or the clear, blue sky above 
the fields of corn. 

As you lie in bed in the clean, neat hos- 
pital room, you ask yourself, “What next, 
Philip Yerger? What is left for me in life?” 
This question runs through your head; it 
keeps you awake at night. You will soon 
find the answer, Philip Yerger, very soon. 

“I first met Phil after he had been in the 
hospital for 3 weeks. He was on the terrace 
brooding over his loss.” Do you recall the 
voice of Fred Hensel? Do you remember 
that day on the terrace when he came up to 
you and spoke to you? He, too, was handi- 
capped, for he had no arms or legs. 

It is now you get your answer to your ques- 
tion. Your life will be what you make it, 
Philip Yerger, and you are going to make it 
as normal and heppy as possible. “I wept 
because I had no shoes, and then I met a 
man who had no feet.” This old Arabic 
proverb will help you, Philip; it will give 
you the courage you will need. 

As soon as you are discharged from the 
hospital, you start looking for a job. You 
need that courage now, because everywhere 
you go you get the same answer: “What do 
we want with a blind man? He will just be 
a burden.” 

You go to factories, department stores, and 
finally employment agencies. No one wants 
a blind man working for him. Before your 
accident you were a commercial artist. You 
cannot do that now; you have no sight. 
Maybe they would let you answer the tele- 
phone or run the elevator. “Sorry, Phil, we 
can't use you,” is the answer you get. 

After weeks and months of nothing a 
friend suggests that you go to the rehabili- 
tation center of Larkin, Ohio. ‘You did not 
even know Larkin had one. Now, Philip 
Yerger, things look better for you. 

“Philip Yerger was an efficient and con- 
genial worker. I am glad I was able to 
help him.” Remember that voice, Philip 
Yerger? He is the man who gave you your 
first Job. It was not a very big or impor- 
tant job; but to you it was big; and it was 
important. This job which you would have 
for only a short time was weaving the seats 
for porch chairs out of reeds. 

You were not satisfied with this though. 
You wanted to get ahead. You did not want 
to make your blindness a ability. an im- 
pediment in your future. 

In August of 1945 the 79th Congress de- 
clared that the first week in October will 
be set aside as National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week. The objectives of 
this plan are as follows: 

1. More organization participation in year 
round program. 

2. Better understanding of the problem 
and the facts. 

3. Increased employment of handicapped 
workers. 

4. Improved methods of teaching handi- 
capped workers. 

5. Encouragement of retention and ad- 
vancement of handicapped workers. 

6. More comprehension by handicapped 
of services offered. 

7. Expansion of facilities for increasing 
work capacity of qualified workers. 

8. Greater use by the disabled of services 
offered. 

9. More general employers’ recognition of 
good business in hiring handicapped. 

10. Effective publicity. 

These were sent to all places of employ- 
ment. As a result of this, Philip Yerger, 
many of your fellows were given jobs, Peo- 
ple who had never been accepted as equals 
in the field of labor were given the chance 
to develop skills and trades. 
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By 1948 a total of 53,131 disabled persons 
were employed in skilled and unskilled pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional, clerical, and 
agricultural jobs. This makes you feel good, 
Philip Yerger. 

At last your associates are climbing the 
ladder of success to the top, not just hanging 
on to the first rung. Why, last year in the 
one month of October 28,000 individuals were 
placed in jobs, whereas in 1940 that was the 
total sum for the whole year. 

You, too, have a new job. You are the 
head trainer for seeing-eye dogs at the re- 
habilitation center of Larkin. You and your 
assistant make sure the dogs are properly 
schooled, and each week you give every dog 
an examination. 

By working so closely with the blind, 
Phillip Yerger, you are aware of the feeling 
the employer has for the afflicted person and 
that individual for his boss. You sense how 
willing businessmen are to employ these 
folks, not like when you first wanted a job. 

Last week you and Henry Thomas, head 
of the rehabilitation center, went on a tour 
of the Larkin Bottling Works. How gratify- 
ing it was to see that 4 afflicted or crippied 
persons could get jobs out of every 10 posi- 
tions open. 

Everywhere are signs saying Employ the 
Handicapped. Every day thousands of pieces 
of mall pass from hand to hand and each 
one is stamped Hire the Handicapped: It Is 
Good Business. 

Yes, Philip Yerger, the Nation is awaken- 
ing to reality. Life is becoming something 
real, not just a dream. ‘You are offered a 
different and new job, your utopia. You, 
Philip Yerger, are put in charge of placing 
all the handicapped persons at the center 
into jobs most suited for them. 

You can feel their emotions, their fears, 
and ambitions better any anyone else. You 
know the relief, the joy that floods over you 
when you hear the words “we would love to 
have you with us.” Yes, this the job long 
awaited and hoped for. Now you can help 
your similarly afflicted associates find happi- 
ness and a feeling of belonging in the world. 

As you sit at your desk, you come into 
contact with facts and figures that tell a 
story, a story of progress. For instance, Dr. 
Edward Conner of Meadville, Pa., a victim of 
multiple sclerosis, which attacks the nerves 
and nerve endings, he established a clinic— 
his dream for years—to care for and instruct 
handicapped children. 

In the year 1952, 64,000 persons in the 
United States were rehabilitated. That is 
greatly enlarged over the number when you, 
Philip Yerger, first looked for a job. 

Yes, Philip Yerger, this is your life. You 
signify the progress made by individuals over 
a period of years; the progress that fought 
its way through heartbreaks and disap- 
pointment, gains and losses, laughter and 
tears. Yours is a victory from which only 
you can get the fullest satisfaction. 

“Nothing is too late till the tired heart 
shall cease to palpitate” was your motto, 
You proved it to be true. 

This is your life, Philip Yerger, and may 
God bless you for it. 


Ruby Red Grapefruit From the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$ Friday, February 25, 9155 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to thank the 
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Speaker and all of the Texas delegation 
and the citrus growers who gave us the 
most delicious ruby red grapefruit that 
were in the House dining room today. 
I enjoyed them very much. This is an- 
other reason for my liking Texas. The 
card that came with the grapefruit 
read; 
Rusy Rep GRAPEFRUIT 

Tree-ripened ruby red grapefruit from the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, served to 
you today with the compliments of the Texas 
Citrus and Vegetable Growers and Shippers 
Association, of Harlingen, Tex., and the Texas 
delegation in the House of Representatives. 


New Hoover Commission Favors Abolish- 
ing REA—“Operation Bankruptcy” for 
Great Program for Rural America Rec- 
ommended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, some years 
back when President Truman created the 
so-called Hoover Commission on Gov- 
ernment Operations his action was 
commended by many because it was 
hoped that through its studies and rec- 
ommendations the vast operation of the 
Federal Government might be simplified 
and sound economy and efficiency in 
Government promoted. 

We know now, Mr. Speaker, that the 
sound principles of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, as originally intended, have not 
been fulfilled and the new or second 
edition of the Hoover Commission has 
gone far afield in its policy recommenda- 
tions. In fact, many report that the 
Hoover Commission, prejudiced and 
packed in its membership and judg- 
ments, is in a large measure attempting 
to take over the work and job of the 
Congress itself. 

The new Hoover Commission task 
force on Federal power programs has 
recommended abolishing the rural elec- 
trification program—a great and worth- 
while agency of our Government which 
has meant so much to the rural citizens 
of our Nation. This recommendation 
and proposal of the new Hoover Com- 
mission should be killed in its infancy. 

In this connection, the Rural Electri- 
fication magazine, in its March 1955 
issue, in an editorial has termed this 
proposal as “Operation Bankruptcy.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be reproduced with my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a copy of a resolutión adopted by 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association at its 13th annual meeting 
on February 17 last, in Atlantic City, N. J. 

The editorial and resolution follow: 
{From Rural Electrification for March 1955] 

OPERATION BANKRUPTCY 

For 2 years all of us have been concerned 
about the new Hoover Commission which 
was established to study, among other things, 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
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the Fedcral power programs and make rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. This new 
Hoover Commission was authorized not only 
to study ways of making agencies more efi- 
cient but to make recommendations for 
altering or abolishing Federal functions and 
to prepare bills to be introduced in Congress 
to carry out its recommendations. 

The Hoover Commission then set up a 
separate task force to study each of the 
several divisions and functions of the United 
States Government. It set up a task force 
to study rural electrification and other Gov- 
ernment lending agencies. It set up a task 
force on water and power to study, among 
other things, the Federal power program. 
Former President Herbert Hoover personally 
named the membes of the various task-force 
groups. 

We have known from the beginning that 
the report of the task force on Federal lend- 
ing agencies: would be unfriendly to the 
Rural Electrification Administration because 
the members of the task force had obviously 
been selected for that purpose. Imme- 
diately after this lending task force was 
set up, we tried to get them to hold public 
hearings so that all of us, we in the national 
office and you in the fleld, could be heard 
in support of REA. The task force flatly 
refused to hold such hearings despite the 
fact that the task force on water and power 
had already agreed to hold public hearings. 
While still denying us the right to appear 
before them, the lending task force finally 
agreed to permit us to mail to them a writ- 


ten statement of our views, which we did. 


We had that statement printed and distrib- 
uted to all of the rural-electric systems. It 
is entitled “Financing the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Program in the United States.” 

Now we find that our original fears are 
confirmed. The lending agencies task force 
has submitted a report to the Hoover Com- 
mission which was adopted by the Commis- 
sion with only one change. 

We have seen a copy of the part of this 
report which deals with REA. It bristles 
with unfair propaganda charges about the 


The report charges that the rural electri- 
fication is subsidized in four ways: 
(1) The 5-year deferment period on repay- 
ment of loans, (2) alleged Federal Income-tax 
exemption, (3) the 2-percent interest rate, 
and (4) the administrative expenses of REA. 
After making these and other accusations, 
the report makes the following recommen- 
dations: 

TASK FORCE RECOMMENDATIONS ON RURAL 

} ELECTRIFICATION 

1. The REA be abolished and that a new 
Federal corporation be organized under the 
name “Rural Electrification Corporation.” 

2. That the rural electric systems be com- 
pelled to raise their rates high enough to pro- 
vide funds for their own expansion. 

3. That Congress provide no more loan or 
administrative funds for either electrifica- 
tion or telephone purposes. 

4. That the new corporation be compelled 
to raise new funds in the private money mar- 
kets and pay whatever rate of interest neces- 
sary to get the needed funds. 

5. That all new loans carry a sufficiently 
high rate of interest to cover the cost of bor- 
rowing money in the banker's market, plus 
enough to pay all administrative costs of the 
new corporation. 

6. That the new corporation be prohibited 
from lending money to construct any tele- 
phone or electric facility which private utili- 
tles are willing to build. 

There are more recommendations, but the 
foregoing are the ones of major importance. 
You can see by just looking over this list 
that what the Hoover Commission is asking 
the Congress to do is abolish the rural electri- 
fication program and force the sale of the 
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rural electric systems to the private power 
companies. 

If REA is abolished and the new corpora- 
tion set up, interest rates will no doubt be 
increased to at least 4%½ percent. Existing 
services would be slashed to the vanishing 
point. Promotion of the telephone program 


would be killed. And point No. 6 is obviously 


intended to utterly destroy the generation 
and transmission program which would au- 
tomatically destroy our bargaining power 
with private power suppliers and result in 
increased wholesale power rates. 

This report, put simply, should, as our 
Atlantic City annual meeting resolution says, 
be labeled “operation bankruptcy” for the 
whole rural-electrification program. Con- 
tinuation of the rapidly growing rural-elec- 
trification program would simply not be pos- 
sible in rural America—all of which is rela- 
tively thinly settled in comparison with the 
citles—under such a program. 

This report is one part of the emerging 
pattern here in Washington, a pattern of 
big-business socialism or corporate collec- 
tiyism, or corporatism. Accelerated tax 
amortization, the administration's partner- 
ship program on resource development, this 
report on REA, and many, many other things 
all add up to one thing: A drive by the great 
corporations for complete domination of the 
American economy. They intend to encircle, 
swallow, or destroy every economic activity 
they do not presently own. And this is even 
more true of the big power companies and 
their allies than of any other group. 

It is up to us and our allies to block them 
wherever possible, and we can If we will face 
up to what they are doing, tell our people 
about it, and insist that the Congress take 
action when necessary. 

The first and most important thing we 
must do is to get the Power Trust monopoly 
investigation underway again and root out 
the sources of the influences brought to bear 
on the Hoover Commission. Every member 
of a rural-electric system in the country 
should pick up his pencil and let his Con- 
gressman and his two Senators know how he 
feels about this matter. You can get copies 
of the Task Force Report on REA beginning 
Monday, March 14. Your Congressman 
should be able to get you a copy. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 13TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., FEBRUARY 17, 1955 


It has come to our attention that the task 
force on Federal lending agencies of the new 
Hoover Commission has prepared a report for 
the Commission, wherein this task force in 
reporting on REA recommends; 

1. That the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration be abolished and a Federal corpora- 
tion to be called the rural electrification 
corporation be established in its place, 
thereby separating the farmers’ electric co- 
operative banker from the farmers and the 
Congress through the appointment of direc- 
tors by the President of the United States. 

2. That the new corporation be compelled 
to raise funds for the rural electrics from 


private money sources by floating debenture f 


bonds at whatever rate of interest the pri- 
vate moneylenders demand. 

3. That the new corporation be required 
to charge Interest rates high enough to cover 
the much greater cost of private borrowing 
plus the cost of administration. 

4. That the new corporation cannot lend 
money for any project which private indus- 
try is prepared to construct. 

The results of these recommendations, if 
adopted by the full Commission and the 
Congress would be utterly disastrous to the 
rural electric systems. 

(a) The corporate form of operation would 
rob the Congress and rural people of their 
control over the banker of the rural electric 
systems by placing an appointive board of 
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directors between the people and the Con- 
gress. Our experience with such appointive 
groups has not been good in the face of the 
manner in which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Federal Power 
Commission have ceased to serve the people 
but serve, instead, the vested interests they 
were created to control in the public inter- 
est. We consider this recommendation on 
incorporation a part of a clear design to 
place REA funds and services under the 
control of the enemies of rural electrification. 

(b) Forcing the new corporation into the 
arms of the bankers, investment houses and 
insurance companies plus the requirement 
that the Interest rates charged the rural elec- 
tric systems be high enough to cover all 
administrative costs would undoubtedly re- 
sult in interest rates of 4.5 to 6 percent per 
annum, an intolerable burden on the rural 
systems and a burden designed to bank- 
Tupt said systems. 

(c) The restriction against lending for 
any project which private industry is willing 
to carry out is trick phrasing designed to 
destroy the generation and transmission 
phases of the program and thereby our bar- 
gaining power. 

This task force report, prepared by the 
power company accounting firm of Price, 
Waterhouse, the firm which audits the books 
of Purcell Smith's power trust lobby, was 
not prepared as à legitimate effort to im- 
prove Government lending functions but 
was deliberately prepared for the purpose of 
scuttling the rural electrification program 
and destroying competition in the electric 
industry. This same task force refused to 
hold public hearings and NRECA was forced 
to submit a written statement regarding the 
Rural Electrification Administration, a state- 
ment which was utterly disregarded by the. 
task force. 

The report of the task force is full of mis- 
statements and half truths. It is not a re- 
port in any true sense, but a propaganda doc- 
ument as vicious as we have ever examined: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
label the REA section of this task force re- 
port, unofficially, as “Operation Bankruptcy 
for Rural Electrification" and that the Con- 
gress not only reject this report in its en- 
tirety, but that it also conduct an investiga- 
tion into the sources of the ideas in this re- 
port and expose the authors to the public eye 
for what they are, tools of the money lenders 
and the power monopoly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Members of the Congress and to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower who appointed the Hoover 
Commission which, in turn, selected the task 
force, 


Why Allow Gas Imports When We Are 
Flaring This Fuel in North Dakota? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit a resolution of the North Da- 
kota Legislature against the importation 
of natural gas when a surplus of this 
fuel exists in North Dakota. The coun- 
tryside in our oilfields is lit at night by 
scores of flaring torches, natural gas that 
is burned because there is no available 
market. 
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The resolution follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution V-1 


Concurrent resolution urging the Federal 
Power Commission to deny applications 
for the importation of foreign natural gas 
into the north central srea while & sur- 
plus of gas exists in this area 


Whereas applications are now pending be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission for the 
importation of foreign natural gas into North 
Dakota and other States of the north cen- 
tral area of the United States; and 

Whereas the importation of natural gas 
from foreign sources will retard and handi- 
cap the development of the natural resources 
of North Dakota and the north central area; 
and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the pros- 
perity and development of the State of North 
Dakota that the natural resources of this 
State be used in an efficient and useful man- 
ner without unfair competition from foreign 
sources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mouse of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That this legislative 
assembly expresses its continuing concern 
over the granting of any applications for 
the importation into North Dakota of sup- 
plies of natural gas from foreign sources 
until such time as existing supplies of such 
products within the State of North Dakota 
and the north central area of the United 
States are being fully, safely, and adequately 
utilized as determined by the North Dakota 
Public Service Commission; and that this 
legislative assembly hereby urges and re- 
quests the Federal Power Commission to 
allow such importations only when the above 
conditions are met; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and to each Member of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation, and to the 
North Dakota Public Service Commission. 

K. A. FITCH, 

Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 

President of the Senate. 
Eowanv LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s, March 17, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald features 
an article on the character of St. Pat- 
rick. It was authored by the Reverend 
Dr. John ‘Tracy Ellis, professor of 
church history at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. In my opinion, it por- 
trays an excellent analysis of the suc- 
cess that St. Patrick enjoyed in the con- 
version of pagan Ireland. The answer, 
of course, lies in the character of 
St. Patrick himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that my 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
has secured unanimous consent to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and to 
include Father Ellis’ article. I con- 
gratulate the author on the article and 
commend the Washington Post on pre- 
Senting it on today’s St. Patrick’s Day. 
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How To Get Along With Yourself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am inserting an article written 
by Dr. Abraham Shusterman, rabbi of 
the Har Sinai Congregation, of Balti- 
more, which appeared in the Baltimore 
Sunday American, Sunday, February 27, 
during the annual observance of Broth- 
erhood Week. 

I look forward to reading Rabbi 
Shusterman's column each Sunday and 
felt this particular article so inspiring 
I would like to bring it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

How To Ger ALONG WITH YOURSELF 
(By Rabbi Abraham Shusterman) 

The recurrence of religious holidays 
awaken many wonderful memories. These 
are memories of shared ex neces. 

It is true that my next-door neighbor, 
Vincent, and his family were Catholic, while 
Charles and his family, who lived across the 
street, were Protestant. Their religious de- 
votion was matched by our family’s loyalty 
to the Jewish faith. Yuletide for them 
meant Channukahtime for us. Our mother 
was smart, 

When the Channukah candles were kin- 
died and blessed in our home, there were 
presents for the children in our family and 
for Vincent and Charles, as well. The par- 
ents of Vincent and Charles were equally 
universal in their outlook. We Jewish chil- 
dren received Christmas presents from them, 

These memories are awakened by the be- 
ginning of Lent. We hadn't the slightest 
knowledge of the deeper meaning of the 
smudge on the foreheads of our Catholic 
neighbors on Ash Wednesday. 

It did not occur to us that the true signfi- 
cance of this sectarian rite was not too for- 
eign to us as Jews. We had not been told 
that the ashes on their heads were signs of 
the shortness of human life, of man's ac- 
countability to God, and of the need for 
repentance. 

If someone had told us the facts Ash 
Wednesday and Lent might remind us of our 
own month of Ellul which leads to the He- 
brew New Year, the Day of Atonement and 
the penitential season. It would have been 
easier to understand fasting during Lent, 
if we had been able to compare it with our 
fasting on Yom Kippur. 

Perhaps these are mature reflections. It 
may have been too much to expect it of 
children who are more concerned with happy 
experiences. 

When our neighbors started Lent, with the 
dramatic use of ashes to symbolize mortality 
and the coming of Judgment, we knew that 
Easter and Passover were not far away. 
Once again there was sharing in our little 
American neighborhood. 

The families of other faiths seemed to love 
matzos and my mother took gifts of these 
unleavened cakes to their homes. 

We always received from our neighbors 
little baskets of Easter eggs, both of the 
chocolate and hard-boiled varieties. Again, 
it must be confessed that the spiritual 
meaning of the holy season was not im- 
pressed upon our minds. 

We were not given lectures in compara- 
tive religion and, if we Jewish boys and girls 
had been asked to interpret the spirit of 
Easter, few of us could have given a satis- 
factory answer. 
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But there is one thing that stands out 
in my memory. We were reverent. We 
sensed that there was something holy about 
ashes; something holy about our neighbors’ 
disciplined life during the Lenten season. 

We knew that the Easter baskets came at 
the end of a period of earnest prayer and 
self-scrutiny. From earliest childhood we 
respect it and our parents insisted that we 
regard it with reverence. It was as if our 
fathers and mothers had said to us, “This is 
not your holy season, but it is holy to Vin- 
cent and Charles. You must honor them 
for their devotion to their religion.” 

It seems to me that Vincent and Charles 
had the same attitude toward us. 

They and their families accepted our gift 
of matzos; their acceptance of it had a 
special reverence about it, as if they felt that 
this unleavened bread was holy. 

Yes, these are sweet memories of an un- 
forgettable American childhood in which 
families differed in theological ideas but were 
united by mutual respect and affection. 


Champions in Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of the House the 
splendid work now being done by the 
American Forestry Association in coop- 
eration with the various States in the 
promotion of the conservation of our 
forest resources. 

For many years I have been interested 
in the conservation of our renewable re- 
sources. I believe that this is one of 
the most important problems facing our 
Nation today, that of conserving wher- 
ever possible the vast resources with 
which we have been entrusted. 

Our country has been singularly 
blessed with an abundance of most of 
the raw materials and natural resources 
for the development of a modern pro- 
ductive society. 

We should not, however, overlook the 
very distinct possibility that if we con- 
tinue to use our resources at the present 
rate and do nothing to replenish them 
we shall soon begin to face the problem 
of supply. 

For the last 6 years, I have had the 
privilege of serving on the awards com- 
mittee of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which has the responsibility of 
selecting outstanding Americans who 
have contributed to the promotion of 
conservation. 

Each year, this committee chooses five 
Americans in fields of public informa- 
tion, public service, business and indus- 
try, education, and general service, for 
recognition of their contribution to a 
sound program of conservation. A 
number of outstanding citizens have 
been so honored by the association. 

Within a few months this committee 
will again be charged with the responsi- 
bility of making additional selections for 
these awards. In connection with this, 
I would like to call the attention of the 
House to an article written by Mr. James 
B. Craig, editor of the American Forests, 
the publication of the American Forestry 
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Association. This article, entitled 
“Champions in Conservation,” has been 
written for the April issue of this maga- 
zine, and I believe it sets forth in a splen- 
did manner the work of this organiza- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

CHAMPIONS IN CONSERVATION 
(By James B. Craig) 

When the American Forestry Association 
adopted its first program for American for- 
estry over a decade ago, there were many 
leaders in the whole field of renewable natu- 
ral resources who made notable contribu- 
tions to this effort. These men and women— 
they included scientists, public servants, 
educators, foresters, and journalists—were 
the pacesetters in this program of accom- 
plishment, They were the people who 
moved out in front by virtue of that Inde- 
scribable spirlt—a form of selflessness in 
service—that stamps the leader in any form 
of endeavor. 

That these champions of conservation 
should be recognized for their signal 
achievements was readily recognized by the 
American Forestry Association. Accordingly, 
8 years ago, the association established its 
own hall of fame for resources leaders in the 
form of its annual conservation awards pro- 
gram for distinguished service. These 
awards, AFA decided, should be presented 
annually to those individuals who have ren- 
dered outstanding service beyond the call of 
duty in conserving and managing our re- 
newable resources of forests, soil, water, and 
wildlife. Five awards are made annually in 
five categories. These are: (1) Public infor- 
mation; (2) business and industry; (3) pub- 
lic servants; (4) education; (5) general 
service. 

So successful were these initial efforts to 
acquaint the public with sterling contribu- 
tions to sound resources development that 
the Sears, Roebuck Foundation joined the 
AFA In its program. Consequently, the proj- 
ect has continued to expand with every pass- 
ing year. Today the awards have come to 
be regarded as an honor without parallel to 
those who work in conservation. 

Last year the awards committee, headed 
by Chairman Robert N. Hoskins, screened 57 
topflight nominations representing the wid- 
est bracket of resources activity in the his- 
tory of the program. The nominations in- 
cluded those of foresters, city planners, busi- 
ness leaders, scientists, biologists, research 
specialists, writers, and people in many other 
lines. In some cases as many as 60 to 70 
endorsing letters accompanied individual 
nominations. The five awards made at 
Portland, Oreg., last September 6, went to 
Frederick Paul Keen, Forest Service research 
specialist, of California; Dr. Olaus J. Murie, 
biologist, of Wyoming; Reuben Buck Robert- 
son, paper-company board chairman, of 
North Carolina; Palmer Hoyt, newspaper 
publisher, of Colorado; and Dr. Samuel T. 
Dana, forester and educator, of Michigan. 

This year's distinguished-service awards, 
for which nominations are now being re- 
ceived, will be made October 5 in connec- 
tion with the all-South annual meeting of 
the American Forestry Association, October 
3 to 6, at Jacksonville, Fla. With the Gov- 
ernors of many Southern States scheduled to 
attend, this promises to be one of the most 
significant resources meetings in the history 
of the South. President Eisenhower has 
been invited to address the conclave. Sen- 
ator Ricwarp B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, has 
been invited to make the keynote address 
on the conference theme, Southern Forestry: 
An Industrial Revolution With Roots. Gen- 
eral chairman of the affair will be X. L. Pel- 
licer, president, St, Augustine National Bank, 
of Florida. Recipients of the 1955 distin- 
gulshed-service awards will be honored at 
the annual banquet of this annual meeting 
On October 5. The awards include a plaque 
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designating them as leaders in their par- 
ticular fields and a life membership in the 
American Forestry Association. 

Last month the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation began accepting nominations for the 
1955 awards. Because a nominations dead- 
line of June 15 has been established, the 
awards committee is urging that AFA mem- 
bers and others nominate their candidates 
at the earliest possible date. Chairman 
Hoskins, industrial forester for the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad, emphasized that eligi- 
bility for nominations is not limited to per- 
sons actually working in the field of renew- 
able natural resources. He explained that 
the awards are intended to recognize and 
reward individuals whose contributions to 
conservation have been beyond the demands 
of their regular means of livelihood, adding 
that in previous years there has been some 
confusion as to who could be nominated and 
how awards winners were chosen. 

Chairman Hoskins further explained that 
this year five winners will be selected from 
as many categories, and that for judging 
purposes nominations will be categorized on 
the basis of employment rather than on the 
phase of conservation in which they have 
been active. The categories are public serv- 
ants, business and industry, education, pub- 
lic information, and a fifth grouping, which 
includes persons not definitely embraced by 
any of the other classifications. This means, 
Hoskins said, that even though a nominee— 
a teacher, for instance—may have made an 
outstanding contribution in the field of pub- 
lic information, the awards committee would 
classify him in the education! category, be- 
cause that is his primary employment field. 
Likewise, he elaborated, an industrialist or a 
businessman could conceivably be nominated 
tor activities in education, but for judging 
purposes both would be classified as “busi- 
ness and industry.” Hoskins also stressed 
the importance of including all pertinent 
information on the nominations blank, and 
added that many nominations in recent years 
have been bolstered by accompanying letters 
of ee obese from as many as 70 different 
People. 


Browning, secretary-treasurer, Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District, New Phila- 
deiphia, Ohio; Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; Arthur R. Spillers, 
Chief, Division of Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement, United States Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Louis H. Wilson, director 
of information, American Plant Food Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. 

Many fine leaders have been honored by 
the American Forestry Association for their 
achievements since the inauguration of 
AFA's first program for American forestry 
of a decade ago, Mr. Hoskins stressed. With 
® new program for forestry and related re- 
sources approved by the association only last 
year, many new leaders are appearing on 
the scene today—people who are working 
to achieve the three big goals of this program 
which are: (1) To meet the essentials of 
forest protection; (2) to improve the na- 
tional timber crop in volume and quality to 
a degree sufficient to wipe out all deficits and 
build up a reserve; (3) to obtain the maxi- 
mum of economic and social services from 
our forests by realistic application of the 
principle of multiple use in their manage- 
ment. 

“The whole Nation is being invited and 
urged to take part in the activation of this 
program pointing toward resources abund- 
ance,” Mr. Hoskins said. “As always, how- 
ever, there are and will be the few who will 
stand out above all others for their unselfish 
dedication to a great cause. It is the mem- 
bership in this choice group—the few who 
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contribute so much to so many—that AFA 
seeks to honor with its awards program for 
distinguished service.” 


Don’t Seem To Be Getting Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New Ulm Daily 
Journal, New Ulm, Minn., of March 4, 
1955, entitled “Don’t Seem To Be Get- 
ting Through”: 

In the past 14 years the United States has 
poured more than $112 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money into Europe and Asia in an 
effort to buy loyalty and support. But there 
is something wrong somewhere. 

Instead of winning goodwill and loyalty, 
we are viewed with distrust, suspicion, and 
hatred. In some instances with fear. 

Perhaps it can be attributed to the meth- 
ods we use. 

Whatever is wrong, the entire blame can- 
not attach to the New and Fair Deals. Nor 
to the liberals and the conservatives in our 
Government, The blame does not attach 
solely to the Democrats as a party, nor to 
the Republicans as such. The blame must 
attach to the visionaries, the do-gooders and 
theorists that have taken over all parties in 
& grandiose move to have the world sleep in 
one bed. 

Our capitalistic, altruistic plans to save 
the world have been attuned to the aris- 
tocracy of foreign lands, with little atten- 
tion, If any, given to the bourgeoise, the 
proletariat, the hol polloi. 

The Communists, on the other hand, in- 
dulge in no such costly programs calculated 
to dazzle and impress the populace. 

We spend millions on the Voice of America 
to indoctrinate our allies, as well as attempt- 
ing to sell Russia and Communist satellite 
countries on our program. Imagine what 
we would do about such radio programs if 
Russia beamed them at us. 

We build million-dollar office buildings in 
impoverished lands, staff them with well- 
paid American help; we take over huge ho- 
tels, even palaces, staff them with men paid 
more per day than the natives earn in a 
month. Does that win friends and influence 
people? 

We tell the world we can loose an atom 
bomb here that, within 30 minutes, will level 
Moscow. Does that create goodwill, especi- 
ally among the common people whose good- 
will we need? 

We have moved in on countless foreign 
lands, set up offices in luxury and splendor. 
Our overseas staffs have their families, a 
society of their own. Whatever mingling 
they do with the natives, is with the upper 
crust, not with the common people whose 
goodwill we need. 

We have given billions to restore industry 
in foreign lands and have won friendship 
of doubtful quality from the industrialists. 
But have we included a proviso that the 
industrialists, over a reasonable period of 
time, should see to it that these billions 
should eventually be added to the meager 
pay of their employees, so the common people 
may benefit? If we have, there ts no public 
knowledge of it. 

We have, at the cost of millions of dollars, 
set up an “information” service in Europe, 
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staffed by more than 10,000 well-paid Ameri- 
cans, living in luxury. That is more em- 
Ployees than the combined majority of our 
great American newspapers have. 

We have given fat assignments to repudl- 
ated politicians, turned over millions of dol- 
lars to them to dump on foreign lands (as 
Witness Harold Stassen of the FOA), solely 
On their Judgment. Has it brought us good- 
will, loyalty or support? Or has it served 
to increase suspicion, distrust, and fear? 
Has Stassen ever condescended to speak to, 
or mingle with the common people? Or has 
he appeared at the cocktail parties, the 
swank social affairs of the upper crust? 

Far better that we send a skeleton staff 
to foreign lands, let them live with and under 
the conditions of the common people; hire 
local people, pay them what we pay our own 
employees and let them do the job of 
selling. 

We never know. At the moment, military 
strategists are considering turning over 20 
bombers to each of our allies, each of them 
capable of dropping-an atom bomb. A good 
idea—provided of course—we have irrevoc- 
able assurance they will remain allies. 
Which, of course, no one is able to give, even 
in the nation regarded today as our strongest 
most dependable ally. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Co „ and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Recoxp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trruz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorxp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. Samer; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Ulustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: å 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rxconůn shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rxconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. s 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remaræks If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressIonaL Rxconn Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed, 

10, Oficial reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcresstonaL Rxconẽů which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations. —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The ent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Qon- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 
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Analysis of the Post Office Department, 
January 1953 Through December 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take pleas- 
ure in inserting the following analysis 
of the Post Office Department, January 
1953 through December 1954, which has 
been prepared by the citizens committee 
for the Hoover Report: 

The original Hooyer Commission's Report 
on the Post Office Department, submitted to 
the Congress on February 21, 1949, contained 
two principal sections. i 

Under the heading “What Is Wrong With 
the Post Office?” the Commission listed eight 
major deficiencies. In a subsequent section, 
nine specific recommendations were made 
which were designed to correct those de- 
ficiencies. It is the purpose of this memo- 
randum to show the extensive measures al- 
ready taken to accomplish the objective of 
the Commission. 

It is not possible to portray adequately the 
accomplishments of the Department solely 
by a numerical comparison with specific 
findings and recommendations. In every 
area definite progress is evident. In certain 
areas the Department has gone beyond the 
initial objectives indicated by the statements 
of the Commission. This is, in fact, illus- 
trative of the determination of the present 
management to- rehabilitate the postal 
service. 

Prior to January 1953, several of the Com- 
mission's nine recommendations were acted 
upon: 

1. A Deputy Postmaster General had been 
appointed as the operating head of the De- 

ut. 

2. An Advisory Board had been appointed 
to represent the different elements of the 
public in formulating postal policies and 
methods. 

3. The 58 separate appropriations under 
which the Department operated had been 
consolidated into 6, and postal accounting 
responsibility had been returned by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

To those familiar with the Department, it 
Was apparent, however, that the basic struc- 
ture and tempo of the Postal Establishment 
had not been changed. The fundamental 
causes of its mounting deficits and deterio- 
rating service had not been attacked. The 
question of “What Is Wrong With the Post 
Office?” by the Hoover Commission 
in 1949, was still being asked. The findings 
of the Commission in 1949 still applied as 
the new Postmaster General took cffice in 
January 1953. 

1. The administrative structure was ob- 
solete and overcentralized. 

2. A maze of out-moded laws, regulations, 
and traditions stifled progress and proper 
administration. 
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3. The Department lacked many of the 
essentials to good business operation. 

4. The postal rate structure had not kept 
pace with rising wages and other costs, and 
rate-making machinery was inadequate. 

5. The postal budget was used to hide 
subsidies wholly outside the Department's 
control or responsibility, 

6. Political appointments and promotions 
produced inefficiency and militated against 
incentives to do a better job. 

7. Accounting methods were inadequate 
and did not produce timely control informa- 
tion useful to management. 

8. The annual postal deficit had continued 
to increase each year, from $263 million in 
1947 to an estimated $668 million for 1954. 

The challenge had not been met. In 1953, 
however, it was met. 

The Postmaster General became familiar 
with the report of the Hooyer Commission 
and that of Its post office task force, Robert 
Heller & Associates, and based his program 
on the letter and spirit of these reports. He 
also sought and found men in both private 
business and in Government qualified by 
experience to carry out this program. 

As work progressed and the magnitude of 
the undertaking became more apparent, ad- 
ditional help was recruited, A nationally 
recognized firm of certified public account- 
ants was retained to plan and assist in the 
modernization of the Department's financial 
and accounting policies and procedures. 
Other specialists were brought in to ac- 
celerate work on equipment development, 
records management, and job classification. 
Technicians were borrowed, without cost, 
from private industry to give temporary as- 
sistance in other specialized fields. 

Rehabilitation of the postal establishment 
has gone forward, and can be best sum- 
marized in five broad areas; (1) Organization 
structure; (2) personnel relations; (3) fi- 
nance and accounting; (4) operating regula- 
tions, practices, and equipment; (5) service 
to the public. 

The full record of accomplishment in each 
area is impressive and is made up of a large 
number of separate programs and projects. 
In certain instances the work is completed 
and the results are in. In others, work is 
still in progress and the long-range goals are 
not fully attained. In still others, the De- 
partment has developed and recommended 
programs of action and is seeking the re- 
quired legislative support and approval, 

The scope and degree of accomplishment 
are summarized as follows: 

ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


1, Reorganization of headquarters: (a) 
Duties and responsibilities of the several 
bureaus were regrouped to eliminate dupli- 
cation, overlapping, unnecessary layers of 
supervision, and nonessential work. 

2. Decentralization of management of 
postal operations: 

(a) A regional plan was developed to bring 
together and coordinate in the field the 
management functions already decentralized 
and those still carried on in Washington 
which could be better accomplished closer 
to the scene of action. 

(b) Ten of the fifteen regions projected 
are now in operation. The postal service 
will be fully regionalized by June 30, 1955. 


(e) Plans have been developed to maine 
tain, through the regional plan, manage- 
ment of the postal network in the event of 
a war emergency. This vital factor was not 
contemplated in the Hoover Commission 
recommendations of 1949. 

PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

1. Establishment of the new bureau of 
personnel: (a) This move, recommended by 
numerous commissions and committees over 
the years, was accomplished with congres- 
sional approval in 1953. This bureau has 
been the focal point for development of 
modern personnel policies and practices af- 
fecting over a half-million postal workers. 

2. Development of an equitable system of 
employee compensation: (a) The Depart- 
ment has developed and recommended to 
the Congress a comprehensive plan for eval- 
uating and classifying postal jobs as the 
basis for a modern and equitable schedule 
of salary ranges. It is anticipated that fa- 
vorable action will be taken by the Congress 
during its present session. 

3. Inauguration of new and improved per- 
sonnel practices: (a) Under the direction 
of the bureau of personnel, a number of im- 
provements have been made. Competitive 
examinations have been introduced for 
postal workers seeking promotion to super- 
vet positions. Training programs have 
been developed to improve the productivity 
of postal workers. The Department's safety 
program has been expanded to reduce acci- 
dents and injuries and its suggestion system 
has been revitalized to encourage broader 
participation. 

FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


1. Establishment of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral's reserve: 

(a) A reserve account was established in 
1953 to capture savings resulting from re- 
organization and improved procedures. 

(b) On June 30, 1954, this reserve showed 
a balance in excess of $100 million repre- 
senting funds appropriated but unspent. 
This amount was in addition to the volun- 
tary reduction of $74 million in appropria- 
tions made prior to the start of fiscal year 
1954. 

2. Elimination of the burden of subsidies 
and free postal service: 

(a) Subsidies to the airlines, approximat- 
ing $80 million annually, were transferred 
in 1954 from the postal budget to that of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

(b) Arrangements were made for reim- 
bursing the Post Office Department for postal 
service performed for the Congress and for 
other departments of the Government, for- 
merly provided without charge. Postal rev- 
enues were thus increased approximately 
$35 million in fiscal year 1954. 

3. Reorganization and modernization of 
budgeting and accounting: 

(a) The Department's budget was reor- 
ganized to conform with the organization 
structure as a means of clarifying manage- 
ment responsibility for expenditures, 

(b) The entire postal accounting system 
is being revised to provide for modern meth- 
ods of recording transactions, timely and 
meaningful financial statements and control 
reports, availability of cost breakdowns, and 
adequate internal auditing procedures, 

4. Development of a realistic schedule of 
postal rates and fees: 
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(a) Thorough and independent analysis 
of the causes of the postal deficit demon- 
strated the need and justification for addi- 
tional revenues. 

(b) Rates and fees under his Jurisdiction 
were revised upward by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. This resulted in approximately $23 
million of additional revenue in fiscal year 
1954, 

(c) A new schedule of rates for first-, 
second-, and third-class mail, in line with 
past increases in postal wages and transpor- 
tation costs, was proposed to the Congress, 
together with a plan for future rate revision 
by an independent commission. It is hoped 
that favorable action on these proposals will 
be taken during the present session. 

5. Simplification of financial transactions: 
(a) Procedures relating to remitt-nce of 
cash receipts by postmasters, processing of 
money orders, and administration of postal- 
savings accounts have been revised to reduce 
costs and speed the accounting for funds. 

OPERATING REGULATIONS, PRACTICES, AND 

EQUIPMENT 

1. Elimination of unnecessary or obsolete 
procedures: 

(a) Many traditional but unnecessarily 
burdensome regulations and practices have 
been modified or abolished. These include 
costly procedures In handling second-class 
mall, metered mail, registered, insured, and 
c. o. d. mail, change-of-address notifications, 
and similar activities. 

(b) Records retention policies were re- 
viewed and revised with the result that 820 
tons of records, receipts, and files have been 
destroyed or removed from Washington, thus 
freeing filing cabinets, manpower, and much 
valuable space formerly devoted to such files. 

2. Revision and consolidation of postal 
manuals: (a) On December 1, 1954, a con- 
solidated and revised manual of postal regu- 
lations was issued to employees and patrons. 
This was the first successful attempt in the 
Department's history to thus revise its regu- 
lations. It brought together in 1 manual of 
less than 300 pages the material formerly 
distributed throughout 4,000 pages of a num- 
ber of publications. 

3. Reorganization of the postal supply 
system: (a) Procedures and facilities used 
in procuring, storing, transporting, and con- 
troling post-office supplies, postage stamps, 
envelopes, and mail sacks have been exam- 
ined and reorganized to reduce cost, mini- 
mize waste, and insure proper control of 
stocks. 

4. Improvement in mail transportation: 
(a) Intensive research and experimentation 
in mail transportation has resulted in more 
economic use of rail transportation, exten- 
sion of the use of short-haul trucks and 
buses, and transportation of regular first- 
class mail by air on a trial basis. 

5. Reorganization of real-estate manage- 
ment: 

(a) Application of commercial and indus- 
trial real-estate practices has resulted in 
steadily decreasing the average cost of rented 
facilities and more efficient operation of 
Federal buildings managed by the Post Office 
Department, 

(b) New lease-purchase legislation will 
provide an opportunity to acquire improved 
postal facilities through a long-range pro- 
gram based on anticipated and planned 
needs. 

6. Development of work performance 
standards: (a) Standards of productivity 
applicable to mail sorting and handling op- 
erations have been installed in large post 
offices and terminals. Resulting compara- 
tive reports of efficiency have guided man- 
agement in the installation of training pro- 
grams, methods studies, and other aids to 
supervision. 

7. Development of new labor-saving equip- 
ment and methods: (a) Under the direction 
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of the new Industrial Engineering Depart- 
ment, an accelerated program of equipment 
development has made important advances. 
Bulk-mail handling and conveying equip- 
ment, stamp-vending machines, improved 
lighting, and similar innovations have been 
made in many locations. Especially designed 
light-weight vehicles are being tested on all 
types of city delivery routes. The first elec- 
tronically controlled facing and canceling 
machine is undergoing service tests in the 
Washington post office. Voluntary separa- 
tion of local and out-of-town mall by patrons 
has been successfully promoted in many 
large cities and has produced substantial 
savings. 
SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


1, Elimination of outmoded fourth-class 
Offices: (a) In rural areas of the country over 
1,800 fourth-class offices have been replaced 
by extending rural delivery routes. Patrons 
who used to walk or drive several miles to a 
fourth-class office are now receiving mail 
service at their doors. 

2. Establishment of Delayed Mail Unit: 
ta) Through the medium of 5,000 test mail- 
ins a week at large post offices handling 60 
percent of the country's mail, the causes for 
delayed matl have been determined and steps 
taken to eliminate them. Delays thus re- 
corded have been reduced so far by 36 
percent. 

3. Extension of carrier routes in growing 
communities: (a) Expanding suburban com- 
munities are receiving prompt consideration 
to assure adequate extensions of city deliv- 
ery routes where warranted. Approximately 
$11 million a year is now being spent for 
this purpose. 

4. Later window hours and mail collec- 
tions: (a) Successful tests in several large 
cities showed the feasibility of extending 
post-office window hours and mail collec- 
tions, usually with little or no additional 
expense. This program has been adopted in 
over 300 large citles and has resulted in 
earlier delivery of a substantial volume 
of mail. 

5. Effect on service of other operational 
improvements: (a) Each change in operat- 
ing policy has been considered as to its effect 
on both cost and service. Thus improve- 
ments in transportation methods, facilities, 
equipment, and procedures have all contrib- 
uted to improved service, 

It should be apparent that many Impor- 
tant and lasting improvements in the organ- 
ization and operation of the Post Office De- 
partment have been made in the past 2 years. 
The task has been great, however, and the 
job is far from completed. 

Some important projects will require many 
more months to complete. In such exam- 
ples as regionalization, improved personnel 
practices, expansion of facilities, and devel- 
opment of new and modern equipment, the 
full result in terms of cost reduction may 
not be known for several years. 

No matter how successful they may ulti- 
mately prove to be, these measures alone 
cannot hope to wipe out the postal deficit. 

In fiscal year 1954 voluntary reductions in 
the bulget, transfer of subsidies, additional 
revenues from actions taken by the Post- 
master General, and substantial additional 
havings succeeded in reducing the deficit 
from an anticipated $668 million to an actual 
$399 million. Unfortunately increases in 
transportation rates recently granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and pro- 
posed increases in rates of pay now before 
the Congress will almost offset these gains. 

The understanding and support of postal 
employees, the Congress, and the public have 
contributed much to the success of the re- 
habilitation of the Department thus far, 
Their continuing support is vital to the com- 
pletion of the job. 


March 18 
Yalta: Was It Worth It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Yalta: Was It Worth It?” 
published in the Washington Post of this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tatra: Was Ir Wonrn Ir? 


Publication of the Yalta papers reopens 
old wounds and opens a lot of new ones. 
The papers show no secret engagements 
whatsoever. Alger Hiss is revealed not as 
a “principal architect” of anything, but as 
a technician working among other techni- 
cians by the side of the American member 
of the Big Three. The main addition to 
what has long been known is a series of 
verbal indiscretions by the Yalta principals. 
The curious thing is that the historians 
who previously examined the papers showed 
more awareness of the national interest than 
did the Department of State. 

Have the disclosures eliminated the aura 
of treason which the “feudin’ and the fight- 
in! in the party game has left hanging 
over the February 1945 parley in the Crimea? 
Not at all. The "I told you so” comments 
of sundry Republican figures with a vested 
interest in the plot“ at Yalta testify to 
no slate cleaning. That was inevitable. 
The commentators were precisely the same 
politicos who continued to yell in the hust- 
ings for the Wedemeyer Report on China 
long after that report had been published, 
It is doubtful whether they have even read 
the mountainous memoranda about Yalta 
for the publication of which they have been 
yammering. 

Secretary Dulles on his departure for Can- 
ada acknowledged there would be no do- 
mestic healing as a result of the Yalta pub- 
lication. He, of course, knew that before 
he decided upon the release. It is not in the 
nature of the political animal to swallow 
words and charges which have already ylelded 
dividends in votes and which still could be 
made serviceable in “tickling the ears of the 
groundlings.” Why, then, did he release 
this 500,000-word dossier to world attention 
at this critical moment? : 

The answer seems to be clear. He was ac- 
quitting himself of a GOP obligation in- 
curred in the heat of the 1952 electioneering 
to pry open the State Department files so 
that the Yalta transaction could be bared to 
the public gaze. That is not all. Secretary 
Dulles did the job in his own peculiar way— 
sọ as to fulfill the pledge and at the same 
time to appear not to Injure our diplomatic 
standing with the world. Having run off 
heaven knows how many copies for the con- 
fidential information of all persons in any 
authority, he let nature take its course, and 
that course was bound to lead to a newspaper 
office, Secretary Dulles is not so naive as to 
have failed to envisage this eventuality. 

Here, however is an instance of where the 
cake could not be had and eaten at the same 
time. Our diplomacy in the world has suf- 
fered a damaging blow. That is the prime 
mischief of the disclosures. It is a common 
courtesy that when parties engage in a nego- 
tiation, the consent of the parties concerned 
must be obtained prior to any publicity, Sir 
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Winston Churchill is reported as having 
withheld his consent—until it was virtually 
forced from him at the lith hour. Lon- 
don is today rumbling with perturbation and 
even anger. It would be silly to expect that 
we shall be forgiven on the ground that pub- 
lication was unavoidable because of a leak. 
What must we now face? The diplomacy of 
Britain—and, indeed, of other countries— 
will now tend to keep its fingers crossed and 
u bridle on its tongue when it enters into 
conversation with ours. In other words, it 
will be inhibited in future relations with 
America. The loss to the confidence that 
should subsist between allies could be incal- 
culable. 

This does not mean that diplomatic under- 
takings of the momentous character of the 
Yalta Conference should be kept in darkness. 
Far from it. Wherever engagements are en- 
tered into, even if they are executive in na- 
ture and do not involve the treatymaking 
power, they should be made public. Further- 
more, our Government. should not bind itself 
beforehand to secret commitments. Cove- 
nants in our kind of world should be open; 
but we have now had enough experience 
since President Wilson’s day to realize the 
disastrous consequences of arriving at those 
covenants openly, let alone of publishing all 
the memoranda of conversations without the 
common consent. 

In respect of Yalta, it now turns out that 
the public had been acquainted with all the 
agreements which the Big Three made long 
before the half-million-word deluge broke 
over the world’s head. In short, the publi- 
cation itself—insofar as it was supposed to 
reveal a conspiracy—has proved a dud; but 
the effects of publication are proving explo- 
sive the world over. We may reflect today 
on what the ablest diplomat of the last gen- 
eration, Jules Cambon, said on this general 
subject: “The day secrecy is abolished, nego- 
tiation of any kind will become impossible.” 


Slovak Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, I am anxious to extend my congrat- 
ulations to the Slovak people upon the 
birthday of their free nation and also 
to compliment them for the heroic battle 
they are waging against ruthless com- 
munism. 

The oppression of Slovakia follows 
more or less the same outlines which 
characterize the various oppressions 
against other free peoples perpetrated by 
the Soviet and its puppets. Every form 
of tyranny and brutality is practiced by 
the Reds to break down the resistance 
and insure the complete submission of 
the native populations. Persecution of 
organized religion is a cardinal point and 
unceasing activity of the Soviet cam- 
Paign. 

Although the Slovak people are in vir- 
tual slavery, their brutal masters have 
not been able to break their spirit or de- 
stroy their will to be free. These people 
are God-fearing and liberty-loving and 
they will never bow to the tyrants even 
though the yoke of subjugation is fast- 
ened tightly about their necks. They 
Prefer torture and death to slavery. 
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I think it is appropriate for Members 
of Congress and leaders of American 
opinion to send them messages of en- 
couragement on this day, which marks 
their national independence, and I am 
proud to salute this brave people and to 
assure them that our great American 
nation extends them sympathy, encour- 
agement and sincere hopes for their 
early liberation. 

In some way our kind words will be 
communicated to them and will break 
through the shadows of despair and grief 
to bring fresh inspiration and fresh re- 
solve to continue the fight. With cour- 
age and tenacity, in time, they will be 
free. 

The knowledge of our interest and 
willingness to help in every way we can 
will inestimably strengthen these unfor- 
tunate oppressed peoples to endure their 
sorry plight until deliverance is at hand. 
To all the Slovak people I humbly tender 
my most earnest hopes and prayers that 
they will persist in their unflinching de- 
votion to democracy and self-determina- 
tion and find early release from the 
shackles that bind them and be restored 
soon once again to the free way of life 
which they have so nobly chosen for their 
own, 


Republican Politicians in Illinois Made 
$168,000 Profit Off Surplus Food for 
School Lunches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a news story on profits 
made off surplus food for school lunches 
in Illinois, which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald: 

PROFITS ON SCHOOL LUNCHES CITED 


Dunbar & Co. made a 13-percent profit on 
hauling surplus food for school lunches and 
institutions in Illinois, Vernon L, Nickell, 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
told congressional investigators, yesterday. 

Testifying before a House Government Op- 
erations Subcommittee checking into reports 
of excessive charges by Dunbar, Nickell said: 

“Just before leaving Springfield I called 
the auditors working on Dunbar & Co. books. 
They gave me the following information: 

“Total revenue received by Dunbar 
amounted to $1,288,000 over a period of 27 
months. 

“The net profit from this operation during 
the 27 months, after payment of Federal 
income taxes, amounted to approximately 
$168,000, or 13 percent of income.” 

Nickell apparently was referring to inde- 
pendent auditors who have been studying 
Dunbar's records. James W. Dunbar, head 
of the concern, had refused to permit Gov- 
ernment auditors to examine his books. 

Chairman L. H. FOUNTAIN, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, of the subcommittee has said 
an Agricultural Department survey indicated 
Dunbar & Co. made a 310-percent profit under 
& contract awarded by Nickell in 1952. 

Dunbar, clerk of the Sangmon (Il.) cir- 
cuit court, is a reputed contributor to Nick- 
ell's political campaigns, FOUNTAIN said. 
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Secretary Benson Urged To Move Surplus 
Cotton Into Export Channels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, cotton farmers of the country 
facing a severe hardship of limited pro- 
duction are concerned about the lack of 
a concerted program to reduce the pres- 
ent cotton surplus. 

At a time like this emergency action 
is needed in the overall interest of our 
economy. 

As an expression of the views of many 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives from throughout the United States, 
a letter requesting early action has been 
submitted to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, signed by 129 Members of the 
House of Representatives. A similar 
letter was signed by 54 Senators. 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
copy of the letter: 

HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. G, March 17, 1955. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: We urge that you use 
existing authority under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation charter and other legis- 
lation to move accumulated stocks of cotton 
primarily into export channels. 

This cotton could be sold with a minimum 
of disruption here at home and in world 
markets if a judicious job of merchandising 
is conducted. 

As you know, other authorizations provide 
opportunities to barter such excess stock for 
supplemental reserves of strategic materials. 
We need these materials more than we need 
the cotton. 

‘There is a need also for us to regain our fair 
share of the world market. 

We share your concern for the fact that 
present cotton-acreage levels are about to 
ruin the economies in many of the cotton 
States. As you know, the income on cotton 
farms is far below the farm income averages 
in many other areas. Relief is greatly needed 
from the standpoint of our entire economy, 

We jointly ask your personal attention to 
the situation which is of such consequence 
in cotton growing and manufacturing 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Harotp D. Coorry, JORN W. McCor- 
MACK, JOHN L. MCMILLAN, THOMAS G. 
ABERNETHY, E. C. GATHINGS, PAUL 
JONES, JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, JAMIE 
L. WHITTEN, WILBUR D. MILLS, ALBERT 
Rats, A. S. HERLONG, JR., CARL T. DUR- 
HAM, NOBLE J. GREGORY, CLIFFORD DAVIS, 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Ross Bass, JOHN 
J. FLYNT, In., Cari VINSON, PHIL 
M. LANDRUM, CARL ELLIOTT, HERBERT 
C. BONNER, J. Percy Priest, ED En- 
MUNDSON, W. F. NORRELL, JOE L. 
Evins, Grornce W. Anprews III. Omar 
BurLEsoN, W. R. HULL, In., LEE MET- 
CALF, GRACIE Prost, ARMISTEAD I. SEL- 
DEN, JR., MARTIN Dres, ROBERT T, ASH- 
MORE, FRED MARSHALL, MELVIN PRICE, 
Currrozp R. Hopz, B. F. Sk. Tom 
STEED, GEORGE S. LONG, JOHN J. DEMP- 
SEY, FRANK W. BOYKIN, Orro E. PASS- 
MAN, DON MAGNUSON, ROBERT C. BYRD, 
CLEVELAND M. Banery, Roy W. WIER, 
James B. BOwLER, EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
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JOHN JARMAN, James P. Ricmarps, W. 
R Poace, James POLK, JoRN O. WATTS, 


Garant, O. C. FISHER, D. R. MATTHEWS, 
ARTHUR WINSTEAO, OREN HARRIS, OLIN 
E. TEAGUE, JAMES W. TRIMBLE, JAMES B. 
FRAZIER, In., Porter Harpy, HOMER 
THORNBERRY, ROBERT E. Jones, J. L. 
PILCHER, E. L. FORRESTER, WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, PAUL BROWN, WALTER ROGERS, 
GraHAMm A. Barven, Brapy GENTRY, 
WILIAM H. NATCHER, KENNETH A, ROB- 
urs. JAMES A. HALEY, JohN Dowpy, 
LESTER JOHNSON, JIM WRrIIicHT, J. 
VAUGHAN GARY, FRANEK IKARD, OVERTON 
Brooxs, Jor M. Krcorr, Epwarp J. 
ROBESON, JR., GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
WATKINS M. ABBITT, PRINCE H. PRESTON, 
In., CHARLES B. DEANE, PAT JENNINGS, 
James ROOSEVELT, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Joun J. Rooney, James H. MORRISON, 
H. R. Gross, Brooxs Hays, F. Eaten 
CARLYLE, STEWART UDALI, Warne N, 
ASPINALL, PAUL G. ROGERS, JOHN A. 
Buatnix, Jonn E. Moss, Jr., SAMUEL 
N. FRIEDEL, BYRON G. ROGERS, ABRAHAM 
J. Murer, Cora KNUTSON, Pace 
BELCHER, Victor L. Anruso, A. S. J. 
CARNAHAN, CHARLES E. BENNETT, T. 
James TUMULTY, JoHN M. PHILLIPS, 
T. P. ONxrLL., Ja., HaroLD O. LOVRE, 
Enwann P. BoLAND, MYRON V. GEORGE, 
THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, WILLIAM S. 
HILL, H. CARL ANDERSEN, BEN F, JENSEN, 
Cram EncLeE, T. A. THOMPSON, F. Ep- 
WARD HÉBERT, J. T. ROTHERFORD, VICTOR 
WICKERSHAM, Tom MURRAY, 


Strike on the L. & N., N. C. & St. L., ard 
the Clinchfield Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. T. C. 
Carroll, president of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, who is, 
by the way, himself an L. & N. employee 
on leave and an outstanding leader of la- 
bor, has recently made a very informative 
and very incisive speech here in Wash- 
ington wherein he summarizes the is- 
sues at stake in this most serious strike. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include the speech of 
Mr. Carroll given before a group of in- 
terested public officials here in Washing- 
ton. 

The speech follows: 

Remarks sy T. C. CARROLL, PRESIDENT, 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE oF WAY 
EMPLOYEES, AT WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 
16, 1955, WrrH RESPECT TO STRIKE ON THE 
L. & N., N. C. & St. L., AND THE CLINCHFIELD 
RAILROADS 
Three railroads operating extensively in 

the Southenstern States are tied up by a 

strike of their nonoperating employees. This 

is apparently the most extensive strike of 
nonoperating employees that has occurred 

since the so-called shopmen's strike of 1922. 
Naturally the people in the States affected 

are concerned about this interruption of 

transportation services in their communities. 

Why has this happened? Why did not 
the procedures of the Railway Labor Act 
operate to bring about a settlement of the 
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dispute before it eventuated in a strike? 
My experiences in this matter convince me 
that this far-reaching strike is a shocking re- 
flection upon the way these railroads attempt 
to conduct their labor relations. 

The nonoperating organizations on May 
22, 1953, served notices, pursuant to section 
6 of the Railway Labor Act, of proposed 
changes in agreements so as to provide a 
number of improvements in working con- 
ditions. We asked for better vacations, paid 
holidays, premium pay for work on Sundays, 
group life insurance, and hospital, surgical, 
and medical protection for the employees 
and their families to be paid for by the 
railroads and for liberalized pass privileges. 

These requests were patiently progressed 
through all of the procedures of the Rallway 
Labor Act, namely, conferences, mediation by 
the National Mediation Board, and finally, 
beginning in January of last year, extensive 
hearings before a Presidential Emergency 
Board appointed by President Eisenhower 
under section 10 of the Railway Labor Act. 

The Board made its report and recommen- 
dations on May 15, 1954. What it recom- 
mended fell far short of what the organiza- 
tions had requested and what they felt they 
were justly entitled to have, Thirty days 
after that Board made its recommendations 
the organizations were legally free to call a 
strike in support of their proposals on any 
of the railroads throughout the country on 
which the notices were served. 

We did not do that. Instead, we sat down 
day after day through long and tedious nego- 
tiations to work out an agreement with con- 
ference committees representing the railroad 
companies and finally on August 21, 1954, an 
agreement was reached between the unions 
and committees of railroad managers putting 
into effect substantially what the President's 
Emergency Board had recommended. 

However, the 3 railroads now involved 
in this strike, together with several other 
southeastern rallroads, withdrew from the 
Southeastern Carriers“ Conference Commit- 
tee, about 10 days before the agreement was 
reached, any authority to make an agree- 
ment on their behalf with respect to a health 
and welfare plan. 

What the Emergency Board had recom- 
mended with respect to health and welfare 
fell very far short of what the employees had 
requested. The employees had requested 
that the entire program—group life insur- 
ance and complete hospital, surgical and 
medical protection for employees and their 
families—be provided at the expense of the 
carriers, The Emergency Board recom- 
mended no group life insurance and no con- 
tribution by the carriers toward health and 
welfare protection for the families, but only 
that hospital, surgical and medical insur- 
ance be provided for the employees with half 
the cost being borne by the employees and 
the other half by the carriers, 
agreed to such a plan only because the 
Board appointed by President Eisenhower 
had recommended that the dispute on that 
issue be disposed of on that basis, 

After the agreement of August 21, 1954, 
had been made with all the major railroads 
of the country settling the dispute not only 
with respect to health and welfare, but with 
respect to all the other items involved in 
the employees’ proposals and with respect to 
rules changes that the carriers had demanded 
by way of counterproposals, the railroads 
now involved in the strike were offered the 
opportunity to settle on the same basis. 
Repeated efforts were made by the National 
Mediation Board and by the organizations to 
obtain a settlement on those terms. 

Why is it that these railroads are unwill- 
ing to accept terms of settiement that are in 
effect on over 90 percent of the railroad 
mileage of this country They make the 
pious pretense that they are unwilling to 
compel their employees to participate in a 
health and welfare plan, through a payroll 
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deduction of $3.40 per month without the 
individual muthorization of each employee. 
This is a basic attack on collective bargaining 
as provided for by the Rallway Labor Act. 
It has been held numbers of times by the 
Supreme Court that the collective bargaining 
agent chosen by the majority of employees in 
a craft or class of employees has not only 
the exclusive authority but also the legal 
responsibility to represent everyone in the 
craft or class equally, fairly, and without 
discrimination. It has been held by the 
Supreme Court that under the Rallway Labor 
Act only this collective bargaining represen- 
tative has power to agree upon the rates 
of pay and the terms and conditions of 
employment. Individual agreements, even 
though expressly made between the individ- 
ual and the carrier, are void. The act con- 
templates that all the conditions of employ- 
ment will be fixed through collective bargain- 
ing agreenrents. It is through such agree- 
ments that rates of pay may be Increased or 
decreased, that hours may be shortened or 
lengthened, that seniority rights are estab- 
lished and that any of the other many terms 
of the contract of employment are made. 
Yet these railroads are pretending that they 
need the individual consent of the employee 
in order to establish a health and welfare 
plan in which he participates. 

The insurance plan that has been worked 
out on the other raliroads pusuant to the 
August 21, 1954, agreement is based on 100 
percent participation of all employees rep- 
resented on all railroads to whom the agree- 
ment applies. The premium rates are predi- 
cated on that basis. If a minority were per- 
mitted to abstain from participation, their 
abstention would deny to the majority the 
opportunity to get the best plan for the least 
cost. 


These are the reasons why the unions have 
insisted, so far as health and welfare is con- 
cerned, that there be 100 percent participa- 
tion by the employees they represent. This 
does not mean, however, that they have in- 
sisted that the railroad companies make de- 
ductions from the wages of the employees. 
The original proposals of the unions sought 
payment of the entire cost by the railroads. 
They agreed on most of the railroads to a 
plan involving deductions from employee 
wages only because President Eisenhower's 
Emergency Board had recommended that 
they do this. They would still be very happy 
to have the companies pay the entire cost. 

So far as the railroads involved in the 
strike are concerned, it is clear under the 
Railway Labor Act that the unsettled dis- 
pute is that arising from the organizations’ 
proposals of May 22, 1953, and the carrier 
counterproposals. With these rallronds there 
has been no agreement upon any of the is- 
sues raised by the original proposals or the 
carrier counterproposals. The strike ballot 
was taken on these issues and the strike 
call makes it clear that those are the issues 
and that the strike has been called because 
the dispute over those Issues in their en- 
tirety remains unsettled. 

Nevertheless, these railroads involved in 
the strike have gone into the courts of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and have sought in- 
junctions against a strike that the organi- 
gations have been legally free to call at any 
time since the elapse of 30 days after the 
report of the Emergency Board on May 15, 
1954. The basis on which they have sought 
these injunctions is the false claim that the 
sole purpose of the strike is to coerce the car- 
riers into making agreements providing for 
deductions from employees’ wages for a 
health and welfare plan, and this, they say, 
violates the Inws of the States. Obviously, 
even if this were the object of the strike, 
the strike would still be lawful. State law 
cannot deny to the representatives author- 
ized by the Federal Railway Labor Act the 
authority to contract for such deductions. 
Under Federal law, which under our Con- 
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stitution is the supreme law of the land, 
these organizations are the sole contract- 
ing agents for the employees and when they 
make a contract providing for those deduc- 
tions they have spoken for the employee and 
no State law can deny the validity of that 
agreement. 

As a result of these Injunction suits, the 
organizations now find themselves in the 
fantastic position of being accused of un- 
lawfully seeking agreements to carrying out 
the recommendations of a Presidential 
Emergency Board. 

But as I have said, the claim that the sole 
purpose of the strike is to compel participa- 
tion of these carriers in a contributory 
health and welfare system is false. The 
strike involves all of the issues in the em- 
ployees' original proposals and the carrier 
counterproposals. None of them have been 
settled. In the only courts that have granted 
the organizations a hearing on these injunc- 
tion suits, these facts have been clearly es- 
tablished. In the Jefferson Circuit Court at 
Louisville, Ky., the L. & N. Railroad sought 
an injunction against the strike. The court 
refused to issue it without a hearing. The 
suit was filed March 9 and the court set it 
down for hearing on March 10. It heard evi- 
dence in argument on March 10 and 11 and 
on March 11 rendered its opinion, fully dis- 
cussing all the facts and the law, and deny- 
ing the injunction. An appeal was imme- 
diately taken to the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, the highest court of the State, and 
the action of the circuit court was affirmed 
Saturday afternoon, March 12. 

I regret to say that in Tennessee, however, 
both in Nashville and in Erwin, our courts 
issued restraining orders without hearing. 
These restraining orders did not define what 
was restrained. They are simple notations 
by the judge to issue the restraining order 
prayed for on the complaint of the railroad. 

By this arbitrary process tremendous and 
irreparable harm might have been done to 
the railroad unions and the some twenty- 
four-thousand-odd employees whom they 
represent on the railroads involved in the 
strike, 

Fortunately for the employees, however, 
the rallroads were in a legal dilemma, In or- 
der to make even a plausible claim that there 
was anything unlawful about the strike, the 
railroads had to make the false claim that 
the threatened strike was for the purpose 
of coercing an agreement requiring de- 
duction from the pay of the employees. 
Since the claim of illegality is predicated on 
this false factual claim, it is only a strike for 
such a purpose that is restrained. Because 
the strike ballot and the strike call have 
made clear beyond doubt that the strike is 
for other purposes, the unions and the work- 
ers have processed with the strike notwith- 
standing the issuance of these restraining 
orders. 

Iam confident that if the courts of Ten- 
nesee had held hearings on the request for 
temporary restraining orders, even on short 
notice, as the Kentucky courts did, the re- 
straining orders would not have been issued. 
What has happened here has illustrated 
again the vicious consequences of the use 
of injunctions to regulate labor relations. 

I have said that this is the most extensive 
strike of nonoperating employees since the 
so-called shopmen's strike of more than 
30 years ago. Many of you will recall that 
that strike was broken by the infamous 
Wilkerson injunction issued by a Federal 
judge at the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Although that injunction has been 
held up all through the years as the horrible 
example of what courts should not do, it 
operated to break the strike and initiated 
an era of company unionism and “yellow 
dog" contracts from which many crafts on 
many rallroads did not recover until recent 
years. Because of this abuse of judicial 
Power in the shopmen’s strike and other 
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cases, Congress passed the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act depriving Federal courts of the power 
to issue injunctions in labor disputes except 
in very restricted circumstances involving 
clearly lawless strikes attended by violence 
which the police are unable to control and 
after showing that the employer has made 
every reasonable effort to dispose of the 
dispute amicably. 

A number of States passed similar laws 
with respect to their own courts but others 
did not. The abuse of judicial power has 
continued in the courts in those States that 
do not restrict the power of their courts in 
injunctions in labor disputes. And under 
the impetus of the revived legalization of 
injunctions in labor disputes utilized in the 
Taft-Hartley Act, even the Federal courts 
and the courts in States having so-called 
little Norris-LaGuardia Acts have come 
more and more again to abuse their power 
and to throttle the legitimate exercise of 
collective bargaining rights. 

What has happened in Tennessee within 
the last few days is no isolated example of 
this abuse in the railroad industry. In 1951 
Congress after thorough deliberation and 
after giving full consideration to issues of 
national policy, amended the Railway Labor 
Act to authorize union shop agreements. 
The same nonoperating organizations in- 
volved in the current strikes on the three 
railroads thereafter initiated a movement 
to secure union shop agreements. Their 
proposals in that respect too were progressed 
through all the procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act including recommendations of a 
Presidential Emergency Board. They made 
agreements with most railroads carrying out 
the recommendations of that Board. But 
suddenly, about 2 years ago, through obvi- 
ously well organized, concerted, and well 
financed activities of interests hostile to 
organized labor in general and union shop 
agreements in particular, they were hit with 
a wave of injunction suits. Through tempo- 
rary injunction and restraining orders the 
union shop movement was brought to a firm 
and abrupt standstill. Now, 2 years later, 
that litigation is still wending its weary way 
through the courts. Nothing short of a 
decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States will again enable these railroad unions 
to resume pursuit of an objective that Con- 
gress expressly authorized them to pursue 
3 years ago—and no case has yet even 
reached the Supreme Court. 

We have seen a repetition of this process 
with respect to the provisions for health and 
welfare contained in the agreement of 
August 21, 1954. Here again there is an 
apparently well organized, concerted, and 
well financed drive to stop the carrying out 
of the most comprehensive plan for hospital, 
surgical, and medical insurance that has ever 
been negotiated in this country. Although 
some 7 or 8 injunction suits have been filed, 
aside from the strike injunction suits I have 
already discussed, so far at least this drive 
has not succeeded in interfering with the 
operation of the plan. The courts have 
either refused to issue temporary restraining 
orders or temporary injunctions without no- 
tice, or where they have issued them, they 
have immediately vacated them after hear- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, what has happened and is 
happening in the railroad industry both with 
Tespect to the union shop and with respect 
to the subject of health and welfare is a 
potent warning that we are witnessing a most 
dangerous revival of the abuse of judicial 
power in the handling of labor relations. 
The labor unions involved have shown great 
Testraint in submitting to this abuse and 
have manifested a commendable respect for 
legal processes, even when abused. They 
cannot be expected to continue to do so 
indefinitely. We must take heed that if this 
abuse is not stopped the time is bound to 
come when respect for the processes of law 
is lost. 
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I mentioned that the courts of Tennessee 
have issued temporary restraining orders 
against the strike without giving our organ- 
izations an opportunity to be heard, but that 
because of the misrepresentations by the 
railroads involved these restraining orders 
prohibit the unions from striking to obtain 
agreements other than those they are seek- 
ing in their strike. Nevertheless, the courts 
that have issued these temporary restraining 
orders are still acting on the basis of the 
statements made by these railroads and have 
issued contempt citations against union of- 
ficials for violating the restraining orders 
which prohibited them from engaging in con- 
duct they have not engaged in. 

This is the situation with which the rail- 
Way labor organizations are now confronted 
on the three roads in question, the L. & N., 
the N. C. & St. L., and the Clinchfield Rail- 
road. Developments in a strike are, of course, 
subject to change on a moment's notice, 
but the serious result of this flagrant dis- 
regard of due process by the L. & N. Rall- 
road and its minions reemphasizes the need 
for serious reexamination of our processes 
with respect to labor disputes in the rail- 
road industry. 


Most Holy Trinity Church, Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday's 
observance of St. Patrick’s Day had an 
extra significance for Most Holy Trinity 
Church located at Sixth and Porter 
Streets in the 13th Congresional District 
of Detroit, for the 100th anniversary of 
its edifice was celebrated. Few parishes 
in the United States have such a long 
colorful history in the service of the 
community and God Almighty. Many 
priests and sisters formly connected with 
the parish returned for the anniversary. 
Descendants of those who built the 
church returned from all parts of De- 
troit. ‘They were greeted by Mexicans, 
Maltese, Chinese, and other newcom- 
ers—today’s parishioners of the mother 
church of Detroit's Irish. 

When Bishop Frederic Rese arrived 
here in 1833 to direct the newly estab- 
lished Detroit diocese, he received a pe- 
tition from Irish Catholics for a parish 
and priest of theirown. ‘They were then 
attending St. Anne’s Church, where ser- 
mons in English were preached for them, 

Granting the request of the Irish here, 
Bishop Rese bought from the First Prot- 
estant Society its church, then located 
on Woodward Avenue between Larned 
and Congress. He had the frame build- 
ing moved to Cadillac Square where now 
stands the Barlum Tower. 

Before the building could be remodeled 
for Catholic services, the dreaded Asiatic 
cholera broke out and took a heavy toll. 
There were no hospitals or pesthouses. 
Bishop Rese ordered the proposed Holy 
Trinity Church turned into a temporary 
hospital and put it in charge of Father 
Martin Kundig. It was the first hospital 
in this part of the country. 

After the plague had abated, on Trin- 
ity Sunday in 1835, the first church for 
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the Irish of Detroit was dedicated. In 
1849 it was moved to Sixth and Porter 
in Corktown, the area bounded east and 
west by Third and Eighth Streets, and 
south and north by the river and Vernor 
Highway. In 1855 the early church was 
razed to make room for the present 
structure. 

The new church cost $30,000, a great 
sum for those days. When it was built 
Detroit had fewer than 25,000 inhab- 
itants, there was no streetcar line, gas 
lighting was unknown, the eastern 
boundary of the city was Dequindre 
Street and the western limits were at 
‘Trumbull Avenue. 

In the old brick building, thousands of 
Detroiters, now prominent in civic and 
religious life, received baptism. Before 
its main altar hundreds of couples spoke 
their matrimonial vows and later moved 
into other parishes. Thousands of De- 
troiters received their religious and secu- 
lar education in Holy Trinity Parochial 
School. 

First pastor of Holy Trinity Parish was 
Father Bernard O’Cavanagh. In a short 
time he was succeeded by Father Kun- 
dig, who had charge a few months. One 
of the pastors of Old Trinity was the 
first priest ordained for this diocese, 
Father Lawrence Kilroy. Msgr. James 
Savage, known as the dean, served the 
parish 50 years, 10 years as assistant and 
40 years as pastor. He died in 1927. 

Successive pastors down through the 
years, including the present spiritual 
leader, Father Clement Kern, have been 
dedicated men whose conception of their 
responsibility encompassed all facets of 
community life. Under this conception 
by its leaders, parish members of Most 
Holy Trinity Church throughout the 
years have been principal factors in the 
growth and changing tone not only of 
our city of Detroit but, in the far-reach- 
ing effect of progressive community in- 
terest sensitive to the needs of humanity, 
they have heavily contributed to na- 
tional welfare. America's position of 
world leadership, land of freedom and 
opportunity and riches, has been the 
attainment of such rightful conceptions 
of life and conscientious labors in mak- 
ing them a reality as represented in the 
efforts of the people of Most Holy Trinity. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we here in 
the Congress of the United States, who 
recognize and appreciate the major role 
played by our great churches in fostering 
these ideals, in establishing these ideals 
as a bulwark in the struggle against 
godless international communism, pause 
and pay special tribute to the people of 
Most Holy Trinity Church of Detroit. 


New Tariff Issue Puts Ike on Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reconp, I include the fol- 
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lowing article from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of Wednesday, March 
16, 1955: 
New Tarr Issue Puts IKE on SPOT 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

The Tariff Commission has sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a recommendation for 
higher tariffs, or possibly import quotas, on 
foreign bicycles, in the most explosive escape- 
clause case since the Swiss watch case last 
year. 

The President must act on the recom- 
mendation, which is still not public, within 
60 days of Monday, when the report of the 
Commission went to the White House. 

Bicycles are a leading export of both Eng- 
land and Austria. Their volume is impor- 
tant, unlike many of the other escape-clause 
cases involving such items as briar pipes and 
clothespins. 

Under the escape clause of the reciprocal 
trade agreements law, the Commission must 
recommend that a tariff lowered under the 
law be rated again if injury to domestic pro- 
ducers results. So far, out of more than 50 
applications for relief, the Commission has 
found injury in only 15, and of those 15 
Presidents Eisenhower and Truman rejected 
the recommendation in 10. 

The present case takes on added impor- 
tance because the President's decision may 
come just when the Senate is considering his 
reciprocal trade bill. Probably the major 
threat to the bill, which the President 
considers 1 of the 2 or 3 most important 
items in his program, is an amendment 
to remove most or all of his discretion in re- 
jecting Tariff Commission recommendations. 

Such an amendment, which raises a threat 
to all past tariff cuts negotiated in the 20 
years of reciprocal trade, was rejected in the 
House by the narrow margin of 206-199. 
There is strong support for it in the Senate 
Finance Committee, which now has the bill 
before it. 

If the President rejects the Commission 
recommendation, he will strengthen the 
hand of those in the Senate who want to 
Temove his discretion. If he accepts it, then 
he will badly injure relations with both Brit- 
ain and Austria and will raise the general 
question of which way American tariff pol- 
icy is moving. 

Should a tightening of the escape clause 
pass Congress, then the number of applica- 
tions for relief can be expected to increase 
sharply. Recently the Commission has been 
approving a much greater portion of the ap- 
plications, but President Eisenhower has re- 
jected 8 of the 10 that have come before him, 


Unemployment in West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
the timely statement presented by the 
very able Governor of West Virginia, 
William C. Marland, March 16, before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which is investigating 
the causes of unemployment at this 
time. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that employment in West Virginia dur- 
ing the month of January 1955, marks 
the lowest level of employment reached 
in our State since January 1941. Gov- 
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ernor Marland is to be complimented for 


‘recognizing this critical situation and 


presenting so ably the grave picture 
which faces West Virginia today. 

The people are looking to the Congress 
for help in solving a problem that is be- 
yond the limit of local resources. I in- 
vite your attention to Governor Mar- 
land's statement: 

Mr. Chairman, I am William C. Marland, 
Governor of West Virginia. The barometer 
of prosperity is falling in West Virginia, and 
the ensuing storm of unemployment is 
posing a crisis surpassed only by the years 
of the past depression. Hardest hit have 
been the State's vast bituminous coalfields, 
but the devastation of unemployment has 
not stopped there. Already it has made 
many inroads into related industrial employ- 
ment and has shaken the economic structure 
of our State. 

Remedial measures are being taken by 
West Virginia, An industrial survey has 
been made to determine our future indus- 
trial potential. Efforts to attract more and 
diversified industry into the State have been 
intensified. Small new avenues of employ- 
ment have been opened to relieve some of 
the growing pressure of unemployment. 
These measures largely pertain to the future 
prosperity of the State, however, and do not 
answer completely the present plight of 
West Virginia's unemployed. 

During 8 of the 12 months of 1954, West 
Virginia had the highest ratio of insured un- 
employment to covered work force in the Na- 
tion. The rate of insured unemployment 
reached a peak of 13 percent in May and aver- 
aged around 11 percent per month for 1954, 
At the end of May, 61,200 unemployed 
workers had applications on file with the 
State employment service offices, and aver- 
aged 52,500 applications on file per month for 
1954. Estimated Insured and noninsured 
unemployment rose to 70,000 at the peak in 
May and remained around 60,000 for the rest 
of the year. Unemployment turned up 
slightly in January this year, principally 
from seasonal factors, and is now estimated 
at 63,000. f 

The high level of unemployment resulting, 
from the loss of employment opportunities 
in our State was augmented by the contrac- 
tion of employment opportunities elsewhere. 
The number of workers who lost their joba 
in other States and who filed claims for un- 
employment insurance in West Virginia more 
than doubled, increasing from 11,284 in 
1953 to 25,921 in 1954. Migration has ceased 
to be a factor in alleviating our unemploy- 
ment problem. Rather, the return of many 
of these former outmigrants has intensified 
our problem. 

To further Indicate the large amount of 
unemployment existing in West Virginia, 15 
of the 16 labor market areas in the State are 
currently classified by the United States Bu- 
reau of Employment security as group IV 
since these areas either have substantial or 
very substantial unemployment. These la- 
bor market arens embrace 29 counties that 
have 75 percent of the population and 80 per- 
cent of the labor force of the State. The rate 
of unemployment is currently ranging from 
6.7 percent of the labor force in the Wheel- 
ing-Steubenville metropolitan area to 22.3 
percent in the Beckley labor market area. 
The median rate of unemployment for all of 
these areas is 13 percent. 

The 26 counties, mostly rural, out of the 55 
in the State which are not included in any 
labor market area, are also suffering because 
of inadequate employment opportunities. 
Farms in the State are, for the most part, too 
small to provide the farm family with satis- 
factory income. Many farm families, there- 
fore, are necessarily dependent on some off- 
farm employment. 

The trend of employment in West Virginia 
is not following that of the Nation. For ex- 
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ample, when employment was rising 4.1 per- 
cent in 1952 and 2.8 percent in 1953 in the 
Nation, employment was declining 2.1 per- 
cent in 1952 and 2.6 percent in 1953 in our 
State. In 1954, employment was off 2.8 per- 
cent in the Nation, but employment in West 
Virginia was off a substantial 8.2 percent. 

Nonfarm employment fell to 447,100 this 
January to the lowest January level since 
1941. Employment this January was 93,400 
or 17.3 percent below the January 1949 high 
of 540,500. Employment was off 33,600 or 
7 percent from January a year ago. Over 
half (17,400) of the year’s loss was in bi- 
tuminous coal mining. West Virginia's man- 
ufacturing industries also suffered consid- 
erable work force retrenchment in 1954 with 
the decline amounting to 7,700 or 5.9 percent 
from January 1954 to January 1955. Cut- 
backs affected most major industry groups 
but were not severe in the durable goods 
groups of stone, clay, glass, and primary 
metals. 

The 65.500 workers employed this Janu- 
ary in the bituminous mining industry was 
only half the number employed in the in- 
dustry in January 1948. Employment in 
coal was off 37,000 or 36 percent since Jan- 
uary 1953 for an average monthly loss of 
1,540 for this period of 24 months. In con- 
trast to this steep rate of decline, the 
monthly loss was 458 for the period of 60 
months from January 1948 to January 1953. 
In 1954, mining (traditionally the major in- 
dustry of the State) for the first time fell 
below trade as the largest single nonfactory 
user of manpower, 

The 25-percent drop in bituminous coal 
mining wages during the first 9 months of 
1954 from the first 9 months of 1953 is most 
indicative of the distressed economic con- 
ditions in our coal-mining areas, mining 
payrolls were $77 million less than the $300 
million payrolls for the first 9 months of 
1953. Some of this lost purchasing power 
Was sustained by unemployment compensa- 
tion, During 1954, benefits paid to some 
44,000 unemployed mineworkers amounted 
to $17,894,487. This was 51.3 percent of all 
unemployment compensation benefit pay- 
ments in 1954. However, 18,179 of the mine- 
workers or approximately 40 percent of those 
drawing benefits exhausted their benefits. 
A survey showed that 60 percent of those 
who exhausted thelr benefits had not been 
able to find work since drawing their last 
benefit check. The survey further showed 
that the majority of these workers who had 
exhausted their benefits had to depend on 
their relatives and surplus commodities for 
their subsistence. 

In certain areas, the unemployment prob- 
lem has been aggravated by the fact that 
glassware and pottery industries, which are 
concentrated in a relatively small number of 
cities, are suffering from the effects of for- 
eign competition. Recently imports of glass- 
ware from Germany and Japan have in- 
creased in volume and threaten to cause fur- 
ther reductions in employment this year. 

Average weekly hours in the pottery in- 
dustry dropped from an already low of 34 
hours in 1953 to 31.8 in 1954 for a loss of 2.2 
hours. Average annual employment in the 
pottery industry was down from 6,800 in 
1952 to 5.400 in 1954 for a loss of 1,400 or 
20.4 percent. Since 1948, employment in 
pottery has declined 3,700 or 40.5 percent. 
Employment in glass products has likewise 
suffered, employment dropped from 15,300 in 
1952 to 14,500 in 1954 for a 5.2 percent de- 
cline. Since 1948, employment in glass 
products has declined 3,200 or 18 percent. 
Wages paid in the pottery industry during 
the first 9 months of 1954 were 16.3 percent 
below the amount paid the first 9 months of 
1953. Wages paid in the glass- products in- 
dustry during the first 9 months of 1954 were 
5.4 percent below the amount paid the first 
9 months of 1953. 
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The seriousness of the unemployment 
problem in West Virginia can be illustrated 
by the fact that 107,568 individuals received 
one or more unemployment compensation 
payments during 1954. Benefits paid 
amounted to $34,872,329 for 1,549,031 weeks 
of unemployment. This loss of manpower in 
unemployment is equivalent to 29,790 man- 
years. In addition to State unemployment 
compensation benefits, $4,711,310 was paid 
to veterans under title IV of the VRA Act of 
1952 to bring the total amount of benefits 
paid. in 1954 to $39,583,639. 

To alleviate the unemployment problem 
in West Virginia, much can be done na- 
tionally. For example: 

1. Encourage industry to locate in the 
State, particularly industry vital to the de- 
fense of the Nation since our geographic lo- 
cation is most favorable for such industries. 

2. Open up Government plants which have 
been closed, such as the naval ordnance 
plant in South Charleston and rubber plant 
at Institute. 

3. Encourage expansion of those plants al- 
ready in the State which are capable of pro- 
ducing defense materials by directing more 
governmental contracts into the State. 

4. Make the operation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration more flexible so that it 
can assist employers in obtaining contracts, 
and to make loans for expansion and work- 
ing capital. The present system under 
which the Small Business Administration is 
operating is too limited to assist those em- 
ployers who need assistance. 

5. Eliminate those laws which permit re- 
sidual oil to destroy the markets for coal and 
which permit the products of cheap foreign 
labor to undersell our products, such as 
glassware and pottery. 

6. Further improvement of our natural re- 
sources, such as planned flood and watershed 
control, 

These measures, if encouraged and initi- 
ated from a national level, will do much to 
calm the blowing storm of unemployment 
in West Virginia. Though not the complete 
answer to the unemployment problem, it will 
provide much of the needed time for pro- 
jected State planning to become functional. 


The General Accounting Office and the 
American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein an excellent speech 
by Mr. Ralph E. Casey, Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel, General Accounting Office, 
at the national convention of the Pro- 
peller Club, 1954, on the subject of the 
General Accounting Office and the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. 

Mr. Casey’s comments on the work of 
the General Accounting Office gener- 
ally, and its connection with merchant- 
marine matters in particular, is most 
illuminating and informative as well as 
very ably presented. It is reassuring to 
all of us, I am sure, to realize that the 
important functions of the General Ac- 
counting Office of standing guard over 
the Public Treasury and checking the 
fiscal affairs of the Government are 
being so capably conducted. 
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In addition, of course, it is a great 
source of pride for me to realize that 
my friend, Mr, Casey; whom I so greatly 
respect and admire, is making such a 
substantial and praiseworthy contribu- 
tion. 

The speech follows: 

THe GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AND TLIE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


(Remarks of Ralph E. Casey, Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel, General Accounting Omce, at 
the national convention of the Propeller 
Club, 1954) 

I suppose that to many of you associated 
with the American merchant marine the 
General Accounting Office is known only as 
a place to stay away from. In reading the 
printed record of the proceedings at your 
last convention, I note one of the speakers 
said that some parts of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 should be clarified so that 
its objectives could: not be frustrated and 
defeated by antagonistic agencies. It is not 
too difficult to guess the identity of at least 
one of the agencies to which he was re- 
ferring. It is my fervent hope that I may 
be able to dispel some of the doubts and 
fears which you of the industry may have 
concerning the General Accounting Office by 
explaining some of the purposes and func- 
tions of our Office and its relationship to 
the American merchant marine. 

The General Accounting Office is an in- 
dependent, nonpolitical agency in the leg- 
islativé branch of the Government. It is 
headed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States who is appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for a term of 15 years. He is not 
eligible for reappointment and may not be 
removed from office except by the Congress 
itself. 

Under the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, the Office is responsible for auditing all 
public accounts, settling all claims by and 
against the Government, and for prescribing 
accounting requirements. The Comptroller 
General is also authorized to render decisions 
upon the request of department heads or 
disbursing officers as to the legality of a 
proposed expenditure of public funds, 
Finally, the Office is directed by law to invest- 
igate ali matters relating to the receipt, dis- 
bursement, and application of public funds 
and to report to the Congress and its com- 
mittees on fiscal matters. In addition to 
the general authority and direction to per- 
form these functions insofar as concerns 
departments and agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 specifically directs that 
all financial transactions of the Maritime 
Board and Maritime Administration shall be 
audited in the GAO and that any departures 
by the Board from the provisions of the act 
shall be reported to the Congress by the 
Comptroller General. 

These powers are broad; and the respon- 
sibility placed upon those of us who are 
called upon to exercise them is great. 
Naturally we strive always to be right—but I 
think I am safe in saying that if we err— 
as we do, of course—we tend to err on the 
side of the public treasury. This is not as 
one-sided as it may sound because our deci- 
sions can be reversed In the courts by pri- 
vate individuals whose rights are affected and 
by the Congress upon the petition of depart- 
ment heads whose operations may be 
affected. 

The history of the relationship between 
the General Accounting Office and the former 
Maritime Commission was an extremely un- 
happy one. For one thing, there was an ever- 
continuing disagreement as to jurisdiction. 
Then there was almost a feeling of resent- 
ment every time they were told they could 
not do, under the law, what they wanted to 
do, This situation, I am pleased to say, has 
entirely changed. 
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The change began under Admiral Cochrane 
as chairman though it received a setback 
with the final subsidy determination for the 
American Export vessels Independence and 
Constitution. Even there, however, the case 
was one where the trouble had started under 
the old Commission and the problems facing 
the board were tough ones to solve. But, 
under the relationship between the two 
agencies as it exists today, there is not, in 
my judgment, even a remote possibility of 
a recurrence of the extremely unfortunate 
situation which developed by reason of the 
old Commission's action on the construc- 
tion subsidies for the United States Lines 
and American Export. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that 
there never again will be areas of disagree- 
ment between our agencies. While the pro- 
visions of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
are, in my judgment, fundamentally sound, 
they are far from simple. There will always 
be problems arising under it and some of 
them involve situations which the Congress 
obviously never could have envisioned at 
the time of its enactment. The expenditure 
of millions of dollars may rest upon the con- 
struction of a single word or phrase. Every 
time the answer is No,“ someone will be 
hurt. However, as former Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay Warren often said, “We in the 
General Accounting Office are in no popu- 
larity contest. Just be sure you have all the 
facts; do your best to decide the case the 
way Congress intended it to be decided; then 
let the chips fall where they may.” I do 
wish to emphasize that so long as there 
continues to exist the present spirit of coop- 
eration, the present respect for each other's 
views and responsibilities, and above all a 
proper regard for the fact that the Congress 
alone decides the extent of aid and support 
for the American merchant marine, the in- 
dustry can expect and enjoy a sound admin- 
istration of maritime laws and a willingness 
on the part of Congress to enact necessary 
legislation, As unfortunate as the past has 
been, let us hope it has taught lessons that 
will not soon be forgotten. 

Let me relate a recent experience to show 
how GAO can help in the resolution of mari- 
time problems. It seems that few people ever 
hear of these instances—and they happen 
almost dally—whereas the whole world seems 
to hear when we clamp down. The Ameri- 
can President Lines expressed a desire some- 
time in 1953 to buy the steamships Presi- 
dent Cleveland and President Wilson, two 
war-built vessels then under charter from 
the Government, After some negotiation 
with the staff of the Maritime Administra- 
tion, a bill was drawn proposing to sell the 
vessels to the company for $5,300,000 each. 
This bill was approved by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and passed on to the Bureau of 
the Budget by the Secretary of Commerce. 

As is customary with most bills, Budget 
requested the views of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral before sending the proposal to Capitol 
Hill. I became convinced that the price 
fixed in the bill was too low and did not 
represent a fair return to the Government 
for the vessels. However, rather than re- 
turn the bill to Budget, I made known 
my personal views informally to the Ameri- 
can President Lines, to the staff of the Mari- 
time Administration, and finally to the Ad- 
ministrator himself. I have a pretty good 
idea of what happened after my discussion 
with Mr, Rothschild. 

At any rate, we sat down at a conference 
table, Maritime, GAO, and APL, and agreed 
upon a new price of $6,500,000 for each ves- 
sel. Of course, it was not done quite as 
simply or as quickly as that, but the result 
was that the bill went through the con- 
gressional committees and became law with- 
out a whisper of opposition. 

During the 83d Congress Public Law 574 
was enacted authorizing a tanker trade-in 
and build program, It ls my understanding 
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that the tanker industry has insisted that 
each transaction under this law be approved 
in advance by the Comptroller General. 
From our standpoint, that is not really nec- 
essary; but we are prepared to cooperate as 
the occasions arise. At the same time, we 

that primary authority and re- 
sponsibility for administering the maritime 
laws has been delegated by the Congress to 
the Federal Maritime Board and to the Mari- 
time Administrator. We in the General Ac- 
counting Office have no thought or desire to 
usurp any part of that authority or share any 
part of that responsibility, We do have an 
obligation to the Congress (our boss, so to 
speak) to take action where administrative 
officials fall to administer the law properly. 
But in appraising the administration, it has 
always been our policy to resolve reasonable 
doubts in favor of the position taken by the 
agency itself. ; 

Of course, experience has shown that the 
best way to work out these problems is to 
forget about Jurisdiction and discuss the 
questions frankly and openly as they arise. 
For example, in connection with this tanker 
program, we have already had discussions as 
to the amount of the credit allowances for 
the old tankers, the treatment of speed as a 
national-defense feature, and many other 
facets. In the case of one company, we 
worked out an arrangement whereby two new 
tankers could be constructed now, with a 
third to be constructed later on, and yet 
permit the company to realize the advan- 
tages of a three-ship construction contract, 

In conclusion, I believe that, though born 
of uncertainty and reared through turmoil, 
the existing relationship between the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration will help, rather than impede 
or restrain, the development of a strong 
privately owned American merchant marine. 
If there is any one thing that is more essen- 
tial to the merchant marine today than any- 
thing else it is the creation in the public 
mind of a conviction that every financial 
transaction between the industry and the 
Federal Government is as clean as the driven 
snow. That is the area where the GAO, as 
the agent of the Congress, stands to make its 
most valuable contribution, 


Religion in American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp a Lenten message from 
our good Chaplain, the Reverend Dr, 
Bernard Braskamp. Recently I had the 
pleasure of having Dr. Braskamp as my 
guest on a radio program broadcast in 
my district. Dr. Braskamp commented 
on the subject of religion in American 
life, a subject to which millions of Amer- 
icans today are giving renewed thought 
and meditation. With a view to making 
his views available to a wider audience, 
I include them herewith: 

RELIGION In American LIFE 
(A statement by the Reverend Dr. Bernard 

Braskamp, Chaplain of the House of Rep- 

resentatives) 

I believe that a resurgence of faith in 
God, reverence for God's moral order, and 
obedience to God's will would be the noblest 
victory in the annals of American history, 
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for our national greatness cannot) survive 
if we allow it to become eclipsed by a de- 
cline in spiritual idealism. 

Materialism, as a philosophy, has well nigh 
run its course, but as a habit and way of 
life it still seems to have a very strong hold 
on many. The dream of an economic Garden 
of Eden is a very old one and there are those 
who feel that all that mankind needs is an 
abundance of food and drink and clothing 
and then all will be well. To be sure these 
are among the necessities of life and every- 
thing should be done to improve mankind's 
temporal conditions. 

Man, however, is too great to be content 
with these, for man cannot live by bread 
alone. What we need to do is to help Amer- 
ica cultivate the religious sentiment with 
the lofty idealisms, for then only can our 
Nation make a distinct contribution to the 
wealth of human aspirations and achieve- 
ments and fulfill its responsibility for the 
welfare and happiness of all mankind. 

It seems to me that the logic of the Amer- 
ican way of life and the religious spirit of 
our Republic find their noblest expression 
when as citizens we seek to blend a virile 
and wholesome type of materialism with a 
noble and lofty idealism. 

Our national spirit, at its best, embraces 
this dual aspect and these two must always 
be kept in close and cordial agreement so 
that our materialism shall incarnate our 
idealism and the great spiritual realities and 
sentiments shall pervade and permeate our 
materialism. 

I believe that one of the most encourag- 
ing and hopeful signs of our time is just 
this, that there is a new feeling of God- 
consciousness among our leaders in public 
life. I frequently talk with the men in 
Congress about the place of religion in our 
national life and I find them very responsive 
and ready to admit that our national prob- 
lems cannot be solved on a purely economic 
basis and that God must be brought into 
the picture, We are beginning to see that 
the weakness of our plans and programs for 
a finer social order has been just this, that 
we are working on the stupid assumption 
that an abundance of material things for 
U ling humanity is the universal cure- 
The manmade economic order needs to be 
coordinated with the God-made moral and 
spiritual order; otherwise there will be chaos 
and confusion, damnation and doom. Let 
no one say that the principles of Christianity 
have failed. The truth of the matter is that 
neither as a nation or as individuals have 
we ever given them an honest-to-goodness 

The time has come to put first things first. 
This is what Jesus said, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Roger Babson said many years ago, “The 


‘solution of the labor problem is wholly a 


question of religion.” A leading commercial 
journal has said, “Above all else this country 
needs a nationwide revival of old-fashioned 
prayer-meeting religion.” 


Delays in Reaching the Goals of Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from lawyers in Chicago I have been re- 
ceiving enthusiastic comments on the 
address to the Chicago chapter of the 
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Federal Bar Association of the Honor- 
able Bolitha J. Laws, chief judge of the 
United States district court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Chicago chapter of the Federal 
Bar Association prides itself on the qual- 
ity of the speakers at its gatherings. It 
is interesting to recall in this connec- 
tion that the-first public address in Chi- 
cago of former President Harry Truman 
was made at an annual banquet of the 
Chicago chapter of the Federal Bar As- 
sociation, my son and namesake at that 
time being the president of the chapter, 
and the present Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Honorable Thomas 
Clark, the national president of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association. 

Former President Truman was the 
Senator from the State of Missouri, the 
chairman of a committee that had 
aroused wide public interest. The Hon- 
orable Edward J. Kelly then was mayor 
of Chicago. The visit of Senator Truman 
to Chicago to make his first public ad- 
dress in that city as the guest speaker 
of the’ Chicago chapter of the Federal 
Bar Association brought Senator Tru- 
man and Mayor Kelly again into asso- 
ciation. This circumstance may have 
been a contributing factor to historic 
events quickly to follow. In any event, 
Mayor Kelly not long afterward was a 
a vital factor in swinging the vice presi- 
dential nomination to Mr. Truman. 
That nomination eventually led to the 
Presidency and the brilliant era of Tru- 
man's administration of the high office 
of the Chief Executive. It was Presi- 
dent Truman who placed Associate Jus- 
tice Clark first in the office of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States and 
then on the Supreme Court. 

The theme of Judge Laws’ address was 
a trend which he thinks presents a seri- 
ous threat not only to the cause of jus- 
tice but to the very existence of the 
courts themselves. This is the trend to 
long-drawn-out trials both in courts of 
law and before administrative agencies 
and tribunals. He directed attention to 
a few typical cases: 

First. Within the past 5 years a suit in 
the Boston United States court included 
4,600 exhibits one of them containing 
over 1,000 pages. Objections were filed 
on 2,000 of the exhibits and the hearings 
then took months, lengthening the trial 
case to well over a year. 

Second. ‘The New York Medina case 
took more than 2 years and although 
Judge Laws forgot the number of ex- 
hibits he recalled $1 million was spent to 
transcribe the records alone. 

Third. In the District of Columbia a 
case required approximately 344 months 
to hear a motion to dismiss. There were 
976 exhibits and 3 judges studied the mo- 
tion for over a year. The Supreme 
Court reversed the decision, 

Fourth. A case in the District of Co- 
lumbia in which Judge Laws had a part 
contained thousands of exhibits in the 
Preliminary stages. Judge Laws under- 
stands that the exhibits at the trial may 
reach between five and ten thousand and 
the lawyers estimate the actual trial will 
last from 10 months to a year. 

Fifth. In the district court for the 
District of Columbia if all long cases now 
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on the calendar were tried promptly it 
would occupy no less than full time for 
four judges for a year. 

Sixth. In studying the calendar in 
Chicago several months ago a judge told 
Judge Laws that there were approxi- 
mately 85 lengthy trials scheduled most 
of which were antitrust.. If all of these 
were tried it would take the time of 6 
judges for 47 months to try them. 

Some criminal trials cited: 

First. The Bridges case took over 82 
trial days and ultimately over 4 months. 

Second. Communist cases—Foster, et 
al.—took 35 trial days, over 2 months, 
and time used in selecting jury requiring 
105 trial days—over 5 months. 

Third. A sedition case in the District 
of Columbia took over 108 days for 
trial—6'2 months—and then the judge 
died. The prosecution case was not 
closed, 

Fourth. The Judith Coplon case in the 
District of Columbia was estimated to 
take a week but took 48 days—2 ½ 
months. The New York trial took 50 
days for motions, 30 days for trial, a total 
of over 4 months. 

It is a waste of time, expense, and effort. 


Judge Laws said— 

Many times as I have gone through tedious 
trials I have thought of the words of the 
great Teacher: “Use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do; for they think they will be 
heard for their much speaking.” I think of 
the Lord’s Prayer, a petition of man to his 
Creator for guidance; a prayer of 66 words. 
I also think of our amazing Constitution, 
with its amendments. This instrument has 
withstood assaults of more than 160 years of 
crises, through war and peace, prosperity and 
depression. This mighty document, simple, 
concise, definite, with reading time of 18 
brief minutes. 

We of the law today must combine to find 
a way to the goal of justice that is shorter, 
less expensive, and simpler, 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. 

Juvenile delinquency has been de- 
scribed as a sort of bone that the re- 
formers chew on when other issues grow 
Stale. Nevertheless it has its serious 
aspects and can undoubtedly breed vice 
and crime in any community with cer- 
tainty comparable only with death and 
taxes. It appears that the District of 
Columbia is no exception to the rule. 

When many of us came to Washing- 
ton we anticipated a sort öf model city 
but our hopes may have been dashed 
before we even reached the Capitol 
Building by the absence of arterial high- 
ways, parking facilities, and of congested 
traffic conditions in general. Further 
observation convinced us that the re- 
sponsibility for these conditions does not 
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rest with the city fathers who number 
some of the most capable men in the 
country in their particular fields. They 
have done a remarkable job with the 
tools at hand, handicapped as they are 
by congressional and diplomatic immu- 
nity and a liberal sprinkling of codfish 
aristocracy, influential and otherwise. 
It is not likely that the Nation’s Capi- 
tal will soon be able to rid itself of these 
hazards to the path of progress. 

There is no immunity however, from 
the neglect of Washington's youthful 
offenders nor from the circumstances 
that lead up to their classification as such 
in the first place. Our schools and our 
churches are undoubtedly doing the best 
they can under the circumstances and 
deserve much credit, but the fact re- 
mains that the foundation of good citi- 
zenship must be laid in the home. This 
is where the juvenile court and the social 
worker do their most effective work. 
They spend most of their time with pre- 
ventative measures and punishment is 
incidental. 


I was astounded to learn that Wash- 
ington’s juvenile court is presided over 
by a single judge and the magnitude of 
her duties and the responsibilities of her 
office are difficult for a layman to com- 
prehend. I commend the following ar- 
ticle from this morning's local paper for 
the study and serious consideration of 
my colleagues who may be justly con- 
cerned over the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency and its influence on the com- 
munity’s crime and immorality: 

Two MENTALLY ILL Bors Kerr 3 MONTHS IN 
RECEIVING Home FOR SAFEKEEPING 


Two mentally 111 10-year-old boys have 
spent almost 3 months at the Receiving 
Home awaiting placement in another Dis- 
trict institution which also lacks facilities to 
care for them. 

One was found to be too emotionally and 
materially deprived to respond to out- 
patient mental health services offered to him 
prior to court commitment to the Welfare 
Department. 

The other goes beserk, couldn't be re- 
strained in school, once tried to attack a po- 
lice officer with a paring knife. 

Yet these boys are slated for placement at 
Junior Village, an institution for homeless, 
neglected children. When and if a bed be- 
comes vacant at Junior Village they will go 
there simply because the District has not a 
single residential treatment center for them. 

One of the boys has been held at the Re- 
ceiving Home by the Welfare Department for 
81 days. This will be the longest stay of any 
child in the institution after today, when a 
District court hearing is scheduled on the 
commitment of a feebleminded teen-age 
mother to the District Training School. 

A bed finally became available for her at 
the school, so she will be able to vacate the 
bed she has slept in for 165 days at the Re- 
ceiving Home. 

The boy, who has been at the home for 81 
days, was committed on a dependency com- 
plaint because his mother did not under- 
stand the degree of his disturbance and 
emotional limitations. Police found him 
riding streetcars late at night. 

He received treatment at Freedmen's Hos- 
pital but the institution was unable to con- 
tinue to help him. The Welfare Department 
placed him in the Merriweather Home for 
Children but they were unable to cope with 
him. 


The Welfare Department asks: “What oth- 
er institution docs the District provide for 
this boy?” = 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following speech given by 
Miss Beverly Kunkel, a senior at the 
Simon Kenton High School, Independ- 
ence, Ky., which won first place in the 
I Speak for Democracy contest in Ken- 
ton County, Ky.: 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Beverly Kunkel) 

“Democracy.” What does that word mean 
to you and your friends? Yes; even to your 
foe and to me? 

Democracy may be understood as an ab- 
stract concept, namely, power of the people. 
It immediately adverts to idealism in a 
broad sense and it signifies the what-is-it- 
ness of American freedom and pursuit of 
happiness, 

American democracy affects the individual 
to accept or reject freedoms of religion, 
thought, race, press, and felicity. 

Since this kind of abstract conception 
influences the American way of living, we 
wholeheartedly enjoy its basic principles. 

To me the greatest freedom in the world is 
the freedom to worship God; when, where, 
and in the manner I choose. Only through 
God can any man achieve what he really 
wants. If it had not been for their abiding 
faith in God, our ancestors could never 
have withstood the trials and perils of the 
wilderness; therefore, you and I would not 
be living in this democracy of modern con- 
venlences today. 

It the framers of our Constitution could 
visit us today, they might wonder how the 
Constitution had survived at all. They could 
hardly have foreseen that their weak, little 
Nation of 4 million people on about a mil- 
lion square miles of territory would become 
one of the world’s greatest powers. Nor 
could they have guessed how the commerce, 
industry, and science which they had en- 
couraged would change the Nation's ways 
of living and thinking. Nor how the change 
would necessitate innumerable laws of as- 
sistance and regulations to keep our com- 
plex civilization balanced and healthy even 
in ordinary times. 

Our Constitution had drawn the States 
together into a Nation and at the same time 
preserved and extended the spirit of de- 
mocracy through the years, 

I think our forefathers would find civil 
liberties better observed today. They would 
find that the United States for all its up- 
heavals is still a Government of laws made 
by free people. 

This would please our forefathers because 
they did their best to guard the Nation from 
the tyranny of dictatorship. 

To me it is a priceless privilege to be able 
to discuss with others, the problems, plans, 
and our already established great traditions 
which have laid the foundation for our de- 
mocracy. 

The right to learn facts is a basic right 
in democracy. 

In order to keep democracy alive it should 
live in the hearts of the 160 million free 
people in America. 

As we realize our blessings under our Con- 
stitution, we will agree, I am sure, on these 
Ppoints—that is, beware of how you allow 
any man or group of men to lay their hands 
upon the great instrument—democracy. Do 
not let it be torn down—for if you do all 
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the great advance in freedom which it rep- 
resents will perish and we shall return to 
primitive forms of government which in an- 
cient and in modern times as well have 
oscillated between anarchy and despotism, 
with at best, only brief intermissions of 
true and ordered liberty. In order to pre- 
serve our great democracy we must always 
exercise our freedom and duty to vote. 

After observing the facts of almost two 
centuries one may therefore say of the 
American democracy that it has contracted 
public debt with moderation; paid it with 
unexampled promptness; acquired as good 
& public credit as the world has ever known; 
made private property secure; and shown 
no tendency to attach riches or to sub- 
sidize poverty, or In either direction to vio- 
late the fundamental principle of democ- 
racy—that all men are equal before the law. 

We, the Americans of today, must never 
forget that we are the inheritors and guard- 
ians of our democracy. 

It is my humble prayer that I may, in my 
small way, help to keep America a great 
democracy. 


A Tribute to the Late Senator Maybank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, early on 
the morning of September 1, 1954, I 
turned on my radio to get the headline 
news which is given at that time. I was 
shocked and distressed to hear that my 
distinguished senior Senator and beloved 
friend, Burnet Maybank, had passed 
away during the night. I felt very 
deeply that my State and Nation had 
suffered one of its heaviest losses in 
years, in the passing of this very able 
and distinguished representative in the 
prime of his life. I felt very deeply, 
too, the great personal loss which had 
come to me. 

While Senator Maybank had been ac- 
tive in the political life of my State and 
in the leadership of the Democratic 
Party in South Carolina, I did not know 
him intimately until I came to Congress 
during the dark days of World War II. 
Senator Maybank was even then a 
leader in the United States Senate, al- 
though he had been a Member of that 
great body less than a term at that time. 
He was most cooperative in assisting 
me with matters that came before me 
and most generous in the giving of his 
time and counsel in matters in which 
we were jointly interested. I learned 
to know him well, and he and I became 
fast friends working together on legis- 
lation affecting our State. We had 
many joint problems since I had the 
honor of serving on the Banking and 
Currency Committee in the House and 
later on the Appropriations Committee 
in the House, while Senator Maybank 
was chairman of the great Banking and 
Currency Committee in the Senate and 
served on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the Senate. I can say, with all 
sincerity, that Senator Maybank gave, 
without reservation, of his great ability 
and unbounded energy in the service of 
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his State and Nation. I firmly believe 
that his life was shortened through his 
extremely conscientious efforts to cope 
with the many problems of his responsi- 
ble position. Beyond a doubt, he was 
one of the ablest and most influential 
representatives from South Carolina to 
serve in the national Congress. 

He had a rich background of culture, 
splendid educational advantages, rare 
ability, and a personality that won him 
friends, not only among his Democratic 
colleagues, but among those who served 
on the Republican side. He had the 
confidence of all of his associates. 

He had the confidence and esteem of 
the people of South Carolina, for he 
had filled with distinction the many re- 
sponsible assignments which the citizens 
of his home city of Charleston and his 
beloved State had given him. The af- 
fection, confidence, and esteem in which 
he was held is attested by the fact that - 
he was never defeated for any office 
for which he offered, and by the fact that 
in his last race for reelection as United 
States Senator he was unopposed, a 
tribute accorded to no other candidate 
for the national Senate by the people of 
the Palmetto State. 

He loved his family, and nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than to have his 
friends visit with him and his family. 
My deepest sympathy goes to these loved 
ones of his, They have suffered an ir- 
reparable loss, but they have the great 
heritage of a noble husband and father 
to comfort them in the passing of this 
true southern gentleman and outstand- 
ing statesman. Those of us who are left 
can but try to emulate the high ideals 
and principles which guided the life of 
Burnet Rhett Maybank, 
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Sale of Surplus Commodities for Foreign 
Currencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the Associated Students of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
relative to the authorization of the sale 
of surplus commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. It is stimulating to find the 
young people of this country coming up 
with such ideas. I sincerely hope my 
colleagues will take the time to read 
this letter: 

ASSOCIATED STUDENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 7, 1955. 
The Honorable James ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ROOSEVELT: Last fall 
the President authorized the sale of surplus 
commodities for foreign currencies. 
program resulted in the accumulation of & 
large sum of money abroad that cannot be 
utilized at the present time. I would like to 
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Suggest a plan that was drawn up by a group 
of UCLA students to put those moneys to 
use; meanwhile, alding the American world- 
Partnership idea. 

The UCLA plan calls for the setting aside 
of a portion of these currencies to finance 
research groups and field teams of American 
and foreign college students to compile data 
in regard to: 

1. Opportunities for private investment in 
underdeveloped areas. 

2. Extent of need for economic and soci- 
Ological development necessary for a stable 
economy. 

3. Ability of ERP recipients to contribute 
to this program. 

The students who discussed this plan feel 
that the assignment of the field teams would 
be to travel in underdeveloped areas investi- 
gating resources and methods of develop- 
ment, and to make recommendations for ed- 
ucational, health, and administrative im- 
provements. The research units in the 
United States and the field teams in the 
foreign countries will work in close liaison 
with foreign universities and the United 
States technical-assistance organizations. 
These studies, evaluated, could be made 
available to Government agencies, educa- 
tional institutions, and business organiza- 
tions for implementation. 

The student legislative council of UCLA 
Would appreciate your evaluation of this 
plan and opinion as to whether it would be 
possible to secure funds to implement this 
program. Please inform us of the outcome 
of your judgment at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEOFFREY STORMSON, 
Research Group Chairmen, 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker— 

We invoke holy Patrick, Ireland’s chief 
apostle. 

Glorious is his wondrous name, a flame that 
baptized heathen; 

He warned against hard-hearted wizards. 

He thrust down the proud with the help of 
our Lord of fair Heaven. 

He purified Ireland's meadow-lands, a mighty 
birth. 

We pray to Patrick chief apostle; his judg- 
ment hath delivered us in doom from 
the malevolence of dark devils, 

God be with us, together with the prayer of 
Patrick, chief apostle. 


So prayed Ninine, Irish poet of the 
eighth century or earlier, and so we pray 
today. There is a green-and-gold glory 
about the world today, the sunshine on 
the grass reminding us of the dearly 
loved flag of ancient Ireland—the golden 
harp on a green field. All the year round 
we love the Irish, but this is the day we 
Stand up and tell them so. This is the 
day when Irish song and Irish poetry 
mingle with flights of impassioned prose 
by orators of every race, all over the 
world, Everyone who feels the springs 
of courage in him, or claims to have a 
Sense of humor, feels that he has a bit 
of the Irish in his blood. 
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All our hearts re-echo today to the 
music of these lines of William Drennan: 
Se eee eee 

ood, 
God blessed the green island, and saw it was 


good; 
The emerald of Europe, it sparkled and 


shone, 

In the ring of the world, the most precious 
stone. 

In her sun, in her soil, in her station thrice 
blest, 

With her back towards Britain, her face to 
the west, 

Eire stands proudly insular, on her steep 
shore, ` 

And strikes her high harp mid the ocean’s 
deep roar. 


All over the length and breadth of 
America people are wearing green—a 
shamrock, a green necktie, green suits 
and dresses. I have little doubt that 
some, in their unrestrained enthusiasm, 
are leaping this minute into vats of 
green dye. More power to them. May 
they live into a green old age. 

We of Polish ancestry, you know, have 
a special feeling of kinship with the 
Irish. Poland, like Ireland, has a tragic 
and glorious history of bravery, of war 
and betrayal, of glorious victories and 
devastating defeats. But they are alike 
most of all in the courage that holds on 
to national identity and patriotism, 
through years and centuries of foreign 
rule; and in the faith that no promise 
of reward or threat of punishment can 
shake. It is out of defeat that we, 
Polish and Irish and American, draw 
our most glorious memories. Warsaw 
in World War II, with its history of op- 
pression and murder, climaxed by the 
betrayal of General Bor and his gallant 
band of partisans, is a name to go down 
in history with Drogheda, of Cromwell's 
invasion of Ireland, and with the Alamo. 
But this background of gallantry and 
stalwart faith has a sadness about it 
that is foreign to the enjoyment of this 
day. Let us think, rather, of the double 
symbolism of the color green—the 
color of Ireland and the color of hope. 
Ireland, under the patronage of St. Pat- 
rick, won through to its independent 
place in the family of nations, after 
centuries of suffering and hoping, and to 
the unhampered exercise of the Catholic 
religion. May the green of hope and of 
St. Patrick carry today to every Polish 
heart assurance that Poland, too, will 


attain freedom and independence. 
Today, though, the first thought of 
every Pole, and of every American, goes 
out to Ireland, whose sons are brave, 
whose daughters beautiful. Our hearts 
dance to the lilt of Irish melody and 
verse, until we half feel our own fathers 
and mothers must have been Irish, and 
we can read, with a feeling almost of 
nostalgia, lines like these of Father 
Charles L. O'Donnell: 
A ROAD OF IRELAND 
From Killybegs to Ardara is seven Irish miles, 
"Tis there the blackbirds whistle and the 
mating cuckoos call, 
Beyond the fields the green sea glints, above 
the heaven smiles 
On all the white boreens that thread the 
glens of Donegal, 
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Along the roads what feet have passed, could 
they but tell the story, 
Of ancient king and saint and bard, the 
roads have known them all; 
Lough Dergh, Doon Well, Glen Columcille, 
the names are yet a glory, 
"Tis great ghosts in the gloaming remember 
Donegal, 


The harbor ships of Killybegs glistened with 
Spanish sail 
The days Spain ventured round the world 
and held the half in thrall, 
And Ardara has writ her name in the proud 
books of the Gael, 
Though sleep has fallen on them now in 
dreaming Donegal. 


Well, time will have its fling with dust, it Is 
the changeless law, 
But this I like to think of whatever may 
befall: 
When she came up from Killybegs and he 
from Ardara, 
My father met my mother on the road, in 
Donegal. 


Report on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Right Reverend Monsignor William E. 
North, Ph. D., editor of the Los Angeles 
Tidings has reviewed the findings of Mr. 
Hearst, editor in chief of the Hearst 
publications, on his recent visit to Rus- 
sia. Mr. Hearst's comprehensive obser- 
vation of the Russian people, and espe- 
cially the leaders of the Politboro, at a 
time when internal difficulties were at 
fever heat with the disposing of Malen- 
kov and the seating of Bulganin as the 
head of the Soviet Union makes this re- 
view especially interesting. 

I am including the following editorial 
by Father North as part of my remarks: 

Report ON RUSSIA ` 

There will be some kind of prize, Pulitzer 
or otherwise, for the remarkable series of 
articles on Russia, written by the newly ap- 
pointed editor in chief of the Hearst publi- 
cations, To be in Russia not only at an 
acute stage in East-West relations but at a 
crucial time of internal upheaval is one of 
those fortuitous circumstances that happen 
rarely in the field of journalism. 

That Mr. Hearst and his party made the 
most of their interviews and observations is 
evident from the conclusions in this scintil- 
lating and detalled reporting. Here is no 
hysteria, no cry of alarm with Russia im- 
minently on rampage if we do not appease 
on all fronts. Here is sober, matter-of-fact 
appraisal of serious weaknesses that bluff and 
bravado could not conceal. 

The conclusions parallel the findings of 
other serious students of the Russian scene 
and render untenable further timorous tem- 
porizing in the face of newer aggression and 
aggrandizement. The masters in the Krem- 
lin may be cruel but they are cold, hard real- 
ists. They have lost none of the fervor for 
worldwide domination but they are free of 
the complexes that could only invite destruc- 
tion in the hideous halo of hydrogen that 
rings them round. 
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Russia needs the peace for which we gird. 
We but need strength to keep the peace. 
Our policy of firmness, howsoever uncertain 
and sporadic, has given both Russia and 
China pause. Let but our resolution steel 
and there will be a turning of the tide. 
There is disaffection among the people so 
widespread and disagreement among the 
leaders so deep seated as to make conflict 
unthinkable. What communism needs more 
than ever now is a prolonged spell of hypo- 
critical coexistence. 

The one hope that remains for piecemeal 
nibbling at the perimeters lies in the falling 
out of friends on matters of policy. The 
only thing the Kremlin cannot brook is the 
unanimity of the free world. The hesita- 
tion of allies was its opportunity in Korea 
and their confusion its victory in Vietnam. 
Now Mr. Eden, Foreign Minister of a nation 
that holds Hong Kong, an island off the 
mainiand of China, blandly demands the 
return of the offshore islands of Matsu and 
Quemoy to the Reds. This narrow and self- 
ish stand ill serves the hope that we had 
finally halted the enemy’s march to power. 

Religion in Russia is a topic given the full 
treatment in the current series. It comes 
as no surprise to read that religion is still 
rife in Holy Russia. Neither the sword nor 
the word has yet been able to root God from 
the hearts of men, Communism’s is a long- 
range program of religious alienation. It is 
content to wait generations If necessary to 
“erase the infamy.” Not persecution but 
Propaganda will do the work. Persecution 
martyrs religion, propaganda atrophies it. 
These must be letups even in propaganda 
when weaknesses manifest themselves with- 
in and dangers loom from without. So there 
is presently a brave show of bourgeois re- 
spectability in the matter of religion which 
beguiles the unwary into thinking all is 
well. 

Mr. Hearst's positive proposais for cabining 
the threat are less happy than his straight 
reporting. He calls for a board of experts 
to frame a show-off program to sell our 
way of life to the world—our hockey players 
can beat theirs, our ballerinas are more 
nimble, our artists more creative, our indus- 
try more productive, our gadgets more wide- 
spread. The Voice of America has been 
spending millions doing this and we have 
won but envy and neutralism. The Rus- 
sians haye proved better propagandists 
finding falsity as easy to peddle as truth. 

Our marshaled might is not without its 
impress on the realists in the Kremlin. 
From strength and resolve will come the 
high tide and the turn in the fortunes of 
freedom. 


H. R. 3232 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include a letter from Andrew E. Danish, 
president, Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council. 

NORTHEASTERN POULTRY 
PRODUCERS COUNCIL, INC., 
Trenton, N, J., March 17, 1955, 
Re H. R. 3232. 
Hon. James M. QUIGLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMsN Quiciry: We are very 

Pleased to learn that you have introduced 
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bill H. R. 3232 to the House of Representa- 
tives, to amend section 335 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 so as to exempt 
poultrymen and others who grow wheat as 
feed on their own acres for their own live- 
stock. We are notifying the poultrymen of 
the State of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania State Poultry Federation, who are 
members of this council, of your praiseworthy 
action. 

The Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 
cil represents poultry producers from the 
14 Northeastern States and we are very much 
in accord with the intent of your proposed 
legislation. We sincerely hope it will receive 
favorable consideration when it reaches the 
House floor. The approval of this legislation 
will materially aid the responsible poultry 
industry to continue its position to stand 
on its own feet and not ask for Government 
aid in the form of subsidiaries and other 
handouts. 

If there is anything which we, as an or- 
ganization of poultry producers can do to 
help you further this legislation, please do 
not resitate to let us know. 

Our sincerest thanks, Congressman Quic- 
LEY, for your helpful support in attempting 
to solve this burdensome problem of the 
poultry industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. DANISH, 
President. 


The Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ho. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday the House will consider, un- 
der suspension of the rules, the bill H. R. 
4644, the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955. 

Because of the limited time, under 
such procedure, I am presenting here 
for the information of the Members a 
few facts concerning this legislation. 

Our committee has worked diligently 
to develop legislation which would not 
only be fair and equitable to postal em- 
ployees, but would also come reasonably 
within the bounds of the President’s re- 
quest for this legislation. 

Our committee has recommended a 
good bill. Iam sure the Members when 
in possession of all the facts will agree. 
The members of the committee are to 
be commended for the effort they have 
put forth and the results obtained. This 
extends not only to those who voted 
with the large majority of the commit- 
tee, but also to those who have some 
slight reservations with respect to the 
ultimate product. 

Basically, the bill provides a minimum 
of 6-percent salary increase, and, at the 
same time, will bring about a reclassi- 
fication of postal employees’ salaries 
through the establishment of a new sal- 
ary plan for the postal field service. 

Under the bill, 90 percent of the em- 
ployees are covered by position specifi- 
cally defined in the bill and are assigned 
to appropriate salary levels. Only 10 
percent will be assigned by the Post- 
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master General, and these must be as- 

signed in accordance with strict stand- 

ards and subject to an appeal to the 

Civil Service Commission by the cm- 

ployee concerned. 

Many Members have received letters 
expressing concern about certain pro- 
visions or lack of them in the bill as 
originally recommended by the Post- 
master General, H. R. 2987. The com- 
mittee, by its action, has eliminated vir- 
tually everyone of these objections. 
Even the views of the minority are only 
one-half of 1 percent apart on total 
amount of the increase. For the benefit 
of the Members there follows a discus- 
sion of the most frequently raised ob- 
jections to the bill, coupled with correc- 
tive action taken by the committee. For 
the convenience of the Members, I have 
referred to appropriate section numbers 
in H. R. 4644. 

1. THE POSTMASTER CENERAL HAS TOO MUCH 

AUTHORITY TO GRADE JOBS 

While this was not entirely true, the 
committee recognized the concern of the 
employees and struck out references to 
Postmaster General and rephrased the 
language to make the provisions of the 
bill a matter of law rather than to be 
dependent on actions required of the 
Postmaster General. 

The descriptions of duties, responsi- 
bilities, and relationships of 50 positions, 
covering more than 90 percent of the 
postal employees, and the establishment 
of salary levels, are made a matter of 
law by section 203 of the bill. 

The detailed procedure for the estab- 
lishment of salary levels for the remain- 
ing less than 10 percent are made a 
matter of law by section 201 of the bill. 

Section 202 authorizes the employee 
to appeal to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion any action taken by the Post Office 
Department in the assignment of a job 
to a key position or to a salary level. 
It also makes the decisions of the Civil 
Service Commission mandatory on the 
Postmaster General. 

2. THE SALARY OF AN EMPLOYEE CAN BE REDUCED 
MERELY BY ASSIGNMENT TO LOWER DUTIES 
The committee, in the language of sec- 

tion 204, allows the assignment of em- 

ployees to other duties but provides (a) 

that the salary of no employee be re- 

duced as a result of such action, and 

(b) that assignment of an employee to 

higher duties for more than 30 days in 

a calendar year shall be paid for at the 

higher rate of pay. 

3. ALLOWS THE POSTMASTER GENERAL TO MAKE 
UNLIMITED APPOINTMENTS TO. SUPERVISORY 
POSITIONS FROM OUTSIDE THE POSTAL FIELD 
SERVICE 
Section 501 limits this authority to` 

appointment of persons who have been 

civilian employees in any branch of the 

Government and to positions in the re- 

gional and district offices and positions 

in the professional and scientific fields. 

4. PERMITS THE APPOINTMENT OF AN UNLIMITED 

NUMBER OF SUDSTITUTES 

The committee recognized that there 
was some desirability of eliminating the 
regular-substitute ratio in the interest of 
flexibility of administration. However. 
it also felt that the claims that no 
ratio would lead to abuses had merit. 
Section 666 (c) retains a ratio but 
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changes it from 6 regulars to 1 substi- 

tute to 5 to 1. This overcomes the ob- 

jections of the employees. It also allows 
additional administrative flexibility. 

3. THE PROPOSAL OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
WOULD ALLOW THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
TO DOWNGRADE ALL POSITIONS 
Sections 201, 202, 203, 301, 302, 303, 

and 504 of H. R. 4644 establishes by law 
the grade and salary of over 90 percent 
of the positions and provides a manda- 
tory procedure for establishing the salary 
level of all others. 

6. PROVIDES GREATEST INCREASES FOR HIGHER 

PAID WORKERS 

This statement would be true, if the 
principle of equal pay for substantially 
equal work and responsibility is to be 
ignored. The ranking of positions and 
salary levels as set forth in title II and III 
of the bill, H. R. 4644, recognizes this 
principle. There are some 1,100 em- 
ployees in positions such as assistant 
postmasters, superintendents of mails, 
superintendent of transportation, and a 
few others who for some 10 years have 
been grossly underpaid. For instance, 
the Postmaster at New York is paid $13,- 
770 while the Assistant Postmaster is 
paid only $8,470. This is a difference of 
$5,300 between the postmaster and his 
first deputy. The provisions of H. R. 
4644 will bring these salary rates into 
more reasonable alinement and will, for 
the first time, recognize the duties and 
responsibilities of the assistant post- 
master. 

The committee also recognized that 
the clerks and carriers in post offices 
in the first and second class have greater 
responsibilities than reflected in the sal- 
ary level proposal by the administration. 
A new salary level 5—section 301—which 
provides higher salaries for these groups 
of employees was approved by the com- 
mittee. The additional cost resulting 
from the insertion of this new level is 
estimated at over $20 million. 

7. THE PROPOSED EFFECTIVE DATES DELAY THE 

INCREASES FOR 6 MONTHS 

Section 710 (c) of H. R. 4644 estab- 
lishes the first pay period after date of 
enactment as the effective date of both 
the 6-percent minimum pay increase and 
that resulting from reclassification. The 
bill allows a maximum of 180 days in 
which to effect the assignment of all 
positions to salary levels. Once the as- 
signment is made, the employee will re- 
ceive a retroactive payment for the 
amount of his gross increase as of the 
first pay period after date of enactment 
of this bill. 


Stability for the Pear-Canning Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, since his 
retirement from Congress, my predeces- 
Sor, the Honorable Jack Z. Anderson, has 
done a most effective job in organizing 
the California Canning Pear Association. 
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Thinking it might be of interest to his 
former colleagues, I am inserting here- 
with in the Recorp his annual report to 
that association: 

STABILITY FOR THE PEAR-CANNING INDUSTRY 


(By Jack Z. Anderson, president, California 
Canning Pear Association) 

The California Canning Pear Association 
looks back with no small degree of pride on 
2 years of accomplishment and looks ahead 
to a period of economic security for its grow- 
ers. Almost every producer of canning pears 
in California will recall with many mixed 
emotions the spring and summer of 1953, 
when our association was trying desperately 
to get off the ground. The fact that the 
organization efforts were successful and that 
we now have a going concern is due almost 
entirely to the faith and cooperation of our 
grower-members, 

No association of any commodity group 
can be a success unless the producers them- 
selves make it so. The California Canning 
Pear Association has had a higher degree of 
cooperation from its members than any oth- 
er farm group I can think of. New, untried, 
and almost unknown, our association sur- 
vived its trial by fire in 1953 (during the 
cannery strike) and emerged as a deter- 
mined group of pear producers who had de- 
cided that in order to insure their future 
security they must hang together or hang 
separately. 

If 1953 was a year of trial and error, cer- 
tainly 1954 proved to be a year of real accom- 
plishment. Many growers felt that they re- 
ceived too low a price for their 1953 crop of 
canning pears (California canners processed 
186,000 tons), but with the all-time record 
crop of 1954 (canners processed 269,000 tons) 
these same growers realized that without the 
assistance of the association they might have 
seen a repetition of the 1948-49 debacle, In 
those 2 years, when the pear growers were 
entirely unorganized, the average returns to 
producers were: 1948, 6120 per ton; 1949, $31 
per ton. And the amazing fact about those 
2 years was that the canners processed al- 
most the same amount of tonnage in both 
years. 

It becomes increasingly more apparent 
that the members of the California Canning 
Pear Association are primarily interested in 
stability. Stabilization of the canning pear 
industry, not only in California but on the 
entire Pacific coast, has been our slogan 
since the original meeting of California pear 
growers in Sacramento in September 1952. 
Furthermore, it is well to remember that 
when we speak of stability we are not talking 
about stability just for the grower. To be 
sure, the grower is always entitled to his 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit, 
but the average intelligent grower knows 
that he must sell his fruit at a price that the 
canner can afford to pay and still place that 
canned product on the grocers’ shelves at a 
price that will attract the average housewife. 


The stabilizing effect of our efforts for the 
past 2 years has attracted many favorable 
comments from the trade. The brokers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers now 
know that they can buy canned pears and 
canned pear products without having to fear 
the wild fluctuations in price that have been 
so evident heretofore. Furthermore, our 
association keeps in constant touch with 
all industry advertising and sales promotion 
programs and assists in every way that it 
can to encourage the increased consumption 
of our processed fruit. 

It is well to remember that the annual per 
capita consumption of canned pears at pres- 
ent is approximately two-thirds of a 2½ 
can. If this can be increased to one full can 
per capita, our so-called surplus problems 
will have been solved and we might find it 
difficult to supply the demand. Moreover, 
even a partial return of the historic export 
outlets which we enjoyed before World War 
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II would place every pear producer on the 
Pacific coast in a most enviable position. 

Complete cooperation from the Bartlett 
pear growers in the Northwest now seems as- 
sured. A Washington State Canning Pear 
Association was organized in that State last 
summer in time to bargain for the sale of its 
members’ 1954 crop. A price was set at $77.50 
per ton, $2.50 over the Sacramento River 
price, and this was paid by the canners for 
Washington and Hood River, Oreg., canning 
Bartletts. Representatives from California, 
Oregon, and Washington are meeting from 
time to time in an effort to work out the type 
of program that will best meet the needs of 
the canning pear producers in all three 
States. Considerable progress has already 
been made and the ultimate completion of 
ep task now appears to be only a matter of 

e, 

December 1954 marked the first month 
when grower-members could withdraw from 
our association under the terms of their 
membership agreement. It is indeed gratify- 
inz to note that there were only three bona 
fide withdrawals representing only a nominal 
amount of tonnage. Our drive for new mem- 
bers is progressing satisfactorily and we now 
represent almost 60 percent of the free ton- 
nage of canning pears produced in our State. 
The board of directors of the California Can- 
ning Pear Association is grateful for the fine 
support and cooperation of its grower-mem- 
bers. As long as we maintain our equilib- 
rium and continue to operate on the theory 
that it can be done we will be an effective 
organization dedicated to the economic se- 
curity of the canning pear producers in 
California, 


New Jersey’s Modern Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment are sometimes inclined to overlook 
the coequal branch, the judiciary, in 
building the kind of society we hope for 
in America. The importance of a time- 
ly, effective, and just procedure in our 
courts cannot be exaggerated. 

No man is laboring harder toward this 
end than the chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court, the Honorable 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt. 


A very interesting article regarding his 
efforts in New Jersey appeared in a re- 
cent issue of Time magazine, which is 
herewith appended for the information 
of the House: 


Court System REFORM A PRESSING PROBLEM 


“Justice,” said Daniel Webster, “is the 
great interest of man on earth.” But the 
focus of interest shifts. In Webster's day 
it centered on the courts; trials were closely 
watched, judges were appraised, lawyers had 
their bands of knowing followers. The pres- 
ent interest in justice is spotty. It concen- 
trates on the detection of criminals, on new 
statutes, and on the public-welfare services 
encompassed by the phrase “social justice.” 
The courts are so neglected by the educators, 
the press, and the public that reporters 
covering a rare sensation, such as the Shep- 
pard trial, find that they have to pause for 
parenthetical explanation of the simplest 
procedures and the oldest rules of evidence, 
But no government will ever be much better 
than its courts. No system of welfare serv- 
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ices, no multiplication of statutes or police- 
men can ever substitute for the ancient 
function in which society refiects the cosmic 
order, however dimly, by the dispensation of 
justice between man and man. 

While the public's back has been turned, 
a handful of lawyers and laymen have been 
trying to improve the courts of the United 
States. A leader in this fight is Chief Justice 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, a distinguished jurist and 
the head of a State court system that has 
risen from one of the Nation's worst to 
one of the best in 10 years. Judge Vander- 
bilt notes that although some jurisdictions 
have made great improvements in the last 
two decades, in others the judges are sub- 
standard, procedures are unnecessarily com- 
plex, and court administration is inefficient. 
In a brilliant series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to be published in book 
form later this year, Judge Vanderbilt says: 
“It is in the courts and not in the legis- 
lature that our citizens primarily feel the 
keen, cutting edge of the law. If they have 
respect for the work of the courts as it 
affects them, their respect for law will sur- 
vive the shortcomings of every other branch 
of government; but if they lose their respect 
for the work of the courts, their respect for 
law and order will vanish with it, to the 
great detriment of society.” 

To achieve and maintain this respect, 
Vanderbilt urges action on three fronts: 

1. Improving the quality of judges. 

2. Simplifying court ures. 

3. Cutting delay by better management. 

THE MEN OF THE COURTS 


The history of the English Constitution 
is largely one of struggle toward an inde- 
pendent, qualified judiciary (in the Magna 
Carta, King John covenanted that “we will 
appoint as justices * * only such as know 
the law of the realm and mean to observe 
it well"). The men who shaped the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and its States 
were acutely conscious of the importance 
of a judiciary free to act without fear or 
favor toward the executive and legislative 
branches, In the postrevolutionary period 
nearly all judges— State as well as Federal— 
were named by appointment and got life 
tenure “during good behavior.” 

In the mid-19th century a change occurred 
that Vanderbilt ascribes to the Jacksonian 
revolution, with its premise that all men 
are not only created equal but remain equal 
throughout life. While Andrew Jackson, 
once a judge himself, conceded that judges 
needed special qualifications, his followers 
took a more liberal view: jurors, lawyers, 
and judges, all being men, all were con- 
sidered equal. As a result of this thesis, the 
trial judge in Maryland and Indiana to 
this day must Instruct the jurors in crimi- 
mal cases that they are judges not only 
of the facts but of the law. An outgrowth 
of the equalitarian theory was a quantum 
jump in the number of men Considered 
qualified for the bench, and pressures built 
up to rotate fudicial offices. The result: 
popular election of judges for short terms. 

The full effect of the Jacksonian idea was 
felt in 1846, when New York State switched 
to an elective judiclary—and paved the way 
for the reign of Boss Tweed. Other States 
followed suit, and as Judge Vanderbilt says, 
the “Judges campaigned for judicial office 
in the hustings with the other candidates 
of the political parties from sheriff to hog 
reeve.“ Today all the judges of 36 States 
are elected political officers. 

A knowledge of politics is by no means a 
disqualification for the bench. Said Justice 
Henry T. Lummus, of the Masachusetts Su- 
preme Court: “There is no certain harm in 
turning 4 politician into a judge. He may 
be or become a good judge. The curse of 
the elective system is the converse: that 
it turns almost every judge into a politi- 
clan." The elected Judge, if he wants to be 
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reelected, must make all the commitments 
of a politician, 
. . > . * 

Arthur Vanderbilt eloquently describes the 
qualities that judges should have: “Judges 
learned in the law, not merely the law in 
books, but, something far more difficult to 
acquire, the law as applied in action in the 
courtroom; judges deeply versed in the mys- 
teries of human nature and adept in the dis- 
covery of the truth in the discordant testi- 
mony of fallible human beings; judges be- 
holden to no man, independent and honest 
and—equally important—believed by all men 
to be independent and honest; judges, above 
all, fired with consuming zeal to mete out 
Justice according to law to every man, wom- 
an, and child that may come before them, 
and to preserve individual freedom against 
any aggression of government; Judges with 
the humility born of wisdom, patient and 
untiring in the search for truth, and keenly 
conscious of the evils arising in a workaday 
world from any unnecessary delay—judges 
with all these attributes are not easy to find, 
but which of these traits dare we eliminate 
if we are to hope to attain even-handed jus- 
tice?” 

Vanderbilt urges that formal standards be 
set up stating the necessary qualifications 
for Judges and that candidates for judicial 
office be selected by bar and lay leaders, none 
of whom hold public office, A list of quali- 
fied men can be drawn up, and the executive 
or the legislature required to choose from 
that list. After being appointed, judges 
would run for election only against their 
records on the bench, i. e., no other candi- 
dates would appear on the ballots, which 
would be simply phrased: “Shall Judge Blank 
be retained in office?” This system has been 
recommended by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, but so far almost all the States have 
ignored it. 

ENDING THE SPORTING THEORY 


Vanderbilt is in complete agreement with 
the late John Wigmore, dean of the North- 
western University Law School, who criti- 
cized and denied what he called “the sport- 
ing theory of law." Scoffed Wigmore: “To 
require the disclosure to an adversary of the 
evidence that is to be produced would be 
repugnant to all sportsmanlike instincts. 
Rather permit you to preserve the secret of 
your tactics, to lock up your documents in 
the vault, to send your witness to board in 
some obscure village, and then, rese: 
your evidential resources until the final mo- 
ment, to marshal them at the trial before 
your surprised and dismayed antagonist, and 
thus overwhelm him.” 

But surprise is only one ploy under the 
sporting theory. Another is to take advan- 
tage of technical rules of pleading, many 
of which grew out of historical situations 
that have no counterparts in modern life, 

After a long and little-reported fight, great 
strides were made in improving procedures 
in the United States Federal courts. Judge 
Vanderbilt says that the 1938 Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure are models of simplicity 
and flexibility. So far seven States have al- 
most entirely adopted the Federal rules, 
while 12 have followed to a lesser extent. 

Under the new Federal rules a trial be- 
comes more an orderly search for truth, less 
a tournament of wits. Key to the new sys- 
tem is the pretrial setup, which permits the 
free use of depositions, interrogatories, in- 
spections and examinations, all aimed at 
finding the facts on which the litigants are 
agreed and at defining the areas of disagree- 
ment. At the pretrial conference both plain- 
tif and defendant state what they expect 
to prove in the trial, thus eliminating tricky 
surprise. The judge dictates a pretrial order 
that supersedes the original pleadings and 
defines the questions at issue between the 
parties. Says Vanderblit: No longer does 
the trial judge have to fumble through the 
pleadings at the trial to find out what the 
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case is all about. è He has before him 
in a pretrial-conference order a complete 
outline of the course that the trial will take; 
he is master of the situation from the out- 
set to the conclusion of the trial.” 

As used in Judge Vanderbilt's New Jersey 
case, the pretrial conference has shortened 
trials by from a third to a half. Vanderbilt 
notes—and condemns—the tendency of 
Judges in some jurisdictions to use the con- 
ference to force settlements, but he contends 
that even without such coercion 3 out of 4 
cases are settled soon after the pretrial con- 
ferences. Reason: the conference gives each 
litigant knowledge of his own weakness and 
his adversary's strength. 

Vanderbilt says that with the various pre- 
trial procedures at a Judge's disposal there is 
no reason why, having also heard the evi- 
dence and the arguments at the trial, he 
cannot make his decision at once in cases 
without a jury. Says Vanderbilt: “He will 
never know more about it than he does at 
that time. The moment for decision has 
arrived, before other cases intervene to dull 
and blur his grasp of the pending case.” 

Then Vanderbilt adds: “How often have 
you and I known judges burdened with so 
many undecided matters that they were ex- 
hausting their intellectual effort in determin- 
ing which case to dispose of first and devot- 
ing what little strength they had left to 
telling all and sundry how overworked they 
were?” 

DELAYS THROUGH MISMANAGEMENT 

“So far as I know,” says Vanderbilt, “the 
courts are the only nationwide or statewide 
businesses that have ever attempted to 
function without any administrative ma- 
chinery.” The Federal judiciary was depend- 
ent on the chief litigant in its courts—the 
Justice Department—for the conduct of all 
its business affairs, from buying pencils to 
presenting the judicial budget to Congress, 
until a 1939 law improved efficiency in the 
Federal courts by setting up an administra- 
tive office. 

Mismanagement, or rather nonmanage- 
ment, of the States’ Judicial systems is the 
main reason for delay in the courts, In 
Queens County, N. Y., for example, it now 
takes 49 months for a jury case to come to 
trial in the State courts. Justice so long de- 
lsyed can mean justice denied, as litigants 
die and witnesses disappear. 

One chance for administrative improve- 
ment lies in the assignment of judges. Ex- 
plains Vanderbilt: “It is intolerably bad 
business administration to have some judges 
@verworked while others sit by half 
Idle * *. This means that someone must 
be given the power to assign the trial judges 
to those courts where they are most needed.” 
The obvious person to be given this adminis- 
trative power, says Vanderbilt, is the top ju- 
dicial officer in each State (in most cases, the 
chief justice). 

If the chief justice is to have administra- 
tive responsibility in addition to his judicial 
duties, he must have full-time professional 
help. Only 13 States (plus Puerto Rico and 
the District of Columbia) now have such 
offices of judicial administration. An exam- 
ple of their work is seen in the weekly sum- 
mary of reports from every New Jersey judge, 
listing hours spent on the bench, cases and 
motions heard, and decisions rosorved. 
These reports on individual performance are 
distributed to all Judges. The effect on in- 
dolent judges when their laziness is thus ex- 
posed has, Arthur Vanderbilt says tersely, 
been “truly remarkable.” 

The fight for improved court systems is not 
one that can be—or should be—confined to 
the legal profession. Judge Vanderbilt can- 
didly says that “where cures haye occurred 
they have generally been effected under the 
impetus of a popular revolt of laymen against 
the quaint professional notion that the 
courts exist primarily for the bencfit of 
judges and lawyers and only incidentally for 
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the benefit of the litigants and the State.” 
Against the members of the bar and the 
bench who stand in the way of reform, Van- 
derbilt issues a scathing indictment: “I am 
convinced that the criminals, the gangsters, 
the corrupt local officials, and communistic 
subversives who would undermine and over- 
throw our Government with bloodshed and 
terror such as we have seen abroad * * * 
are no more dangerous to the country at 
large than the judges [and lawyers], many 
of the amiable gentlemen, who oppose either 
openly or covertly every change in procedural 
law and administration that would serve to 
eliminate technicalities, surprise, and undue 
delay in the law simply because they would 
be called upon to learn new rules of proce- 
dure or new and more effective methods of 
work.” 


Shotgun Shell Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Asso- 
ciated Press has circulated an article by 
Dion Henderson which reports that 
sportsmen throughout America are 
alarmed by the rise in shotgun shells. 

This AP dispatch apeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal for Sunday, March 13, 
under the heading “Shell Prices Stir 
National Furor.” 

Following publication of my letter to 
Federal Trade Commissioner Edward F. 
Howrey, asking for an immediate inves- 
tigation into price-fixing and monopoly 
in the shotgun shell business, I have re- 
ceived many protests urging that this 
investigation take place. 

Many Congressmen, whose districts 
have as avid sportsmen as the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, will be interested in 
the nationwide indignation which these 
frequent price increases have elicited: 
BHELL Prices STIR NATIONAL Furor—Iin- 

CREASES ARE PUTTING THE COST OF TRAP- 

SHOOTING BEYOND REACH OF MANY ENTHU- 

Sts rs, Is COMPLAINT 

(By Dion Henderson) 

Are increases In the price of shotgun 
shelle—hit by 15 separate boosts since 1946— 
putting the cost of America’s grand old sport 
of wing shooting beyond the reach of many 
shotgun enthusiasts Tes,“ say spokesmen 
for 9 of 11 major gun clubs around the coun- 
try, queried in a random sampling by the 
Associated Press. 

Their comment came as Representative 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, said in Wash- 
ington that Fair Trade Commission Chair- 
man Edward F. Howrey had advised him FTC 
would undertake the investigation into the 
shell-pricing situation as requested by Rxuss. 

These were some of the comments from 
important trap-and-skeet clubs. 

W. R. Beamish, president of the Twin City- 
Hopkins Gun Club at Minneapolis said, 
“Shotgun-shell manufacturers are pricing 
both professional and amateur shooters out 
of the target sport. High prices have caused 
the number of shooters to dwindle to near 
nothing. Youngsters can't afford to use 
established facilities to learn intelligent use 
of firearms.” 

Beamish said that many members of his 
club had taken up reloading used shotgun 
hulls with newly marketed devices similar in 
use to those used by rifle hobbyists for years 
in hand loading, 
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PRICE IS TOO HIGH 

At Seattle, custodian Al Bonner, of the 
Seattle Gun Club, said that some members 
there also have taken up reloading, but that 
the average shooter has quit club activity 
because of the cost of shells. 

A spokesman at Chicago’s Lincoln Park 
Gun Club said many members were pretty 
sore at recent Increases and favored the FTC 
inquiry. Club members who have taken up 
reloading there report savings of $1 a box. 

Stewart Nevius, president of the Aqua 
Sierra Sportman’s Club in Los Angeles, which 
he described as the largest private trap-and- 
skeet club In southern California with 200 
members and 10 shooting layouts, declared, 
“They're just pricing shells right out of 
existence.” 

On the other hand, B. B. Lotspeich, direc- 
tor of the Miami Trap and Skeet Club, said 
“everything else has gone up” and he sees 
no reason why shell prices shouldn't go up 
tod. “Miami club members,” he added, “are 
finicky about shells and wouldn't use re- 
loads.” 

Eugene McLain, general manager of Ne- 
vada's Las Vegas Gun Club, repeated the 
opinion that prices were driving many trap- 
shooters out of the sport and “working a 
hardship on smaller gun clubs all over the 
country.” He suggested that manufacturers 
be allowed to cut some of the trimmings 
off shells—waterproofing, fancy boxes and 
such—to reduce costs. 

HALF CAN'T SHOOT 


Again in the Midwest, Norbert Nielson, 
financial secretary of the Maywood Sports- 
man's Club at Eimhurst, III., said some of 
the club's 300 active members are doing a 
respectable job“ of reloading, with a sub- 
stantial saving. 

Fifty percent of the trap and skeet fans 
of the Long Beach-Dominguez Gun Club in 
California are unable to shoot now “because 
they can’t afford it,” owner-manager William 
Ruth said. 

Another dissent to the majority opinions 
in the sample came from Edwin L. Cozier of 
Springfield, Ohio, secretary of the Southern 
Ohio Trapshooters League. Cozier said that 
the most recent increase—10 cents a box 
would mean only $8 more a year for the trap- 
shooter who fires 2,000 shells in that time. 
“He may not like it,” Cozier said, “but I 
don't think that's going to stop him.“ 

But Robert E. Clyne, owner of the Troy 
Gun Club at Troy, Ohio, said he favors the 
FTC study because shell prices are ridicu- 
lously high. He said he's rigging a machine 
at his commercially run club to reload shells. 


Use of Draft To Force Compliance With 
Farm Programs Is Unethical, Un- 
American, and Probably Illegal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


EON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House of Representatives repealed 
the so-called tie-in provision of the 
1953 agriculture law, under which farm- 
ers who failed to comply with crop con- 
trols were ineligible to participate in the 
ACP program. 

This was a wise move, for the Congress 
obviously felt that programs having sep- 
arate and distinct goals should not be 
tied together. 
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It has come to my attention, however, 
that local selective-service boards are 
being advised to base agricultural defer- 
ments on compliance with crop contrals 
established by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

Memoranda have been circulated 
among local boards in Pennsylvania set- 
ting forth benchmarks for use in reduc- 
ing farm deferments. I quote two of 
these benchmarks: 

3. Attention should be centered on the 
kind of farm produce and whether or not 
the farm in question is adhering to acreage 
quota of crops demanded by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


And then the following: 

Credit should be given only for farm com- 
modities marketed. Therefore, for example, 
if a farmer is feeding 100 percent of his field 
crops or other produce to his stock he should 
be given credit for the milk or stock sold and 
not for the crops fed to produce that milk 
or other livestock. Further, any percentage 
of crops fed should be deducted from the 
unit value of crops sold. 


Mr. Speaker, we recognize selective 
service as a necessary evil at best; a 
burden we Americans must reluctantly 
assume because of the existing world 
tensions. No one in this body who sup- 
ported the extension voted earlier this 
year did so, I am confident, with the 
intent that it should be used to help 
Secretary Benson enforce compliance 
with his crop-control program. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include a portion 
of a memorandum dated February 1, 
which has been forwarded to local boards 
in Pennsylvania. 

This purports to provide answers to 
frequently asked questions. I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, that it is a most flippant, a 
most sophomoric approach to an ex- 
tremely serious problem. Seldom have I 
had the opportunity of reading anything 
more ridiculous than this memorandum, 

The memorandum follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Harrisburg, Pa., February 1, 1955. 
MEMORANDUM TO ALL LOCAL BOARDS 
Subject: Notes on agriculture 

There follows a few answers to excuses 
given to the question, Can a registrant be 
replaced? If not, why? 

Excuse. It would take years of training. 

Answer. He has bsen liable since he reg- 
istered and the training should have been 
started some time ago. 

Excuse. Registrant is not replaceable, 
(Registrant is the son.) 

Answer. No son is replaceable. 
is still Hable for service. 

Excuse, Where can you get hired help to 
do what the owner will do? 

Answer. Nowhere. But owner is keyman 
and he can train and supervise a replace- 
ment. 

Excuse. Not dependable. 

Answer. A good many people are this way 
in other pursuits as well as agricultural. 
No excuse. 

Excuse. Cannot pay off debt and wages at 
same time. 

Answer. Neither can the businessman, but 
he is liable for service. 

Excuse. Because it wasn't necessary, 

Answer. Wrong. It is necessary. 

Excuse. Doing all right this way. 

Answer. So were we all until the lightning 
struck. 


But he 
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Excuse, Who will work on farm from day- 
light to dark? 

Answer. Better wages and living conditions 
would help to persuade someone to do this. 

Excuse. Because I own farm business and 
tools. 

Answer. So does the business and the pro- 
fessional man own his own business and 
tools. 


Federal Grants-in-Aid for Vocational 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived an enlightening letter from Wis- 
consin's State director of vocational and 
adult education, Mr. C. L. Greiber, of 
Madison. 

This letter explains very clearly how 
Federal grants-in-aid have benefited vo- 
cational education in Wisconsin, with- 
out disturbing the independent and au- 
tonomous character of the system. 

Mr. Greiber is well qualified to discuss 
this problem, since he is presently presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education: 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE BOARD or VOCATIONAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Madison, Wis., March 4, 1955. 
The Honorable H. S. REUSS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: This is in answer to your recent 
request for information regarding the control 
which Federal Government agencies exercise 
over funds made available to States and 
localities through Federal grant-in-aid pro- 


grams. 

The State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education in Wisconsin administers the 
Federal aids appropriated by the Congress 
for the further development of programs of 
vocational education and the Federal aids 
appropriated for the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. My experiences with Federal 
agencies through which grant-in-ald pro- 
grams are carried on is, therefore, limited to 
the United States Office of Education and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

Federal alds for the further development 
of vocational education were originally made 
avaliable under the Smith-Hughes . Act 
which was passed by the Congress in 1917. 
This initial act has been supplemented by 
other Federal aid acts authorizing additional 
grants in ald for vocational education. The 
most recent of these passed by the Congress 
was the George-Barden Act which authorized 
additional Federal aids for vocational edu- 
cation in 1946. During that year I was 
President of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation which is a national organization of 
persons working in and interested in voca- 
tional education. 

Federal alds for vocational rehabilitation 
were originally granted in 1920. The original 
appropriations have been increased by subse- 
quent acts, the most recent of which was 
passed by the Congress in 1954 upon the 
recommendation of President Elsenhower. 

It is true that certain minimum conditions 
apply to the expenditure by the States and 
localities of the Federal aids which are made 
available for vocational education and reha- 
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bilitation of the handicapped. These mini- 
mum conditions or standards, however, are 
essential if the programs shall be productive 
of the good results which were intended by 
the Congress when the legislation was en- 
acted Into law. 

The Federal aids granted to the States 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden laws for purposes of 
vocational education may be expended only 
under certain rules and policies which haye 
been adopted by the United States Office of 
Education. However, in arriving at the 
determination of these rules and policies, 
the Office of Education has sought the advice 
and assistance of the States through advisory 
committees of administrators on the State 
and local level. Accordingly, the States have 
had a part in determining the basic stand- 
ards which should apply to the expenditure 
of Federal grant-in-aid funds for vocational 
education. From time to time these policies 
are reviewed in order that they may be 
changed in accordance with changing condi- 
tions in the States. 

During the present year I am president of 
the National Association of State Directors of 
Vocational Education. It is the plan of our 
association to review both the Federal acts 
appropriating funds for vocational educa- 
tion and the policies governing the use of 
the funds at our next meeting. 


I am sure that the United States Office of 
Education will be pleased to review any 
recommendations we may make and if 
changes are advisable to more effectively 
utilize the funds in the States and localities, 
T am sure that the Federal agency will make 
policy changes. 

The Federal policies for vocational rehabil- 
itation have been determined by the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
a similar manner. The State officials respon- 
sible for the administration and supervision 
of programs of vocational rehabilitation are 
consulted regularly regarding the effect 
which existing policies have upon the opera- 
tion of the program in the States. The Office 
is most cooperative in adopting recom- 
mended changes in rules and policies made 
“by these officials which will result in a more 
effective functioning of the program in the 
States. 

On the basis of many years of personal 
experience in the administration of Federal 

ts for vocational education and yoca- 
tional rehabilitation of the handicapped on 
the State level, I feel that the United States 
Office of Education and the United States 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation do not 
exercise undue control or restraint in the 
use of Federal grants for vocational educa- 
tion and vocational rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. Policies which provide for 
minimum standards in the use of grant-in- 
aid funds are necessary to safeguard the 
proper use of these appropriations in the 
manner which was intended by the Congress 
when the laws were enacted. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Greer, 
State Director, Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


Red Drive Continues in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial: 
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Rep DRIVE CONTINUES In ITALY 


Rome reports that the recent ignominious 
reversals suffered by the Communists have 
not induced them to give up the battle. On 
the contrary thelr defeats have still further 
enraged them. Their antinational activity 
has been intensified and diversified, evi- ` 
dently in the hope that they will be able to 
find the weakest spot in order to strike the 
Nation with a fatal stab in the back. They 
do not overlook the slightest pretext to re- 
new their attacks. They exploit every op- 
portunity, even when they are convinced 
they will not gain their objective. 

A typical deplorable act of bravado was 
that in the University of Rome used as a 
sad reprisal against the movement to pillory 
the infamous tyrant D’Onofrio, officially ac- 
cused of sadistic outrages against Italian 
soldiers taken prisoners in Russia during 
World War II. Gangsters and hooligans of 
the worst order were recruited from faraway 
towns and, armed with clubs and iron bars, 
were integrated with the Communist uni- 
versity cell to treacherously attack the stu- 
dents who were alined against the torturer 
of Italian prisoners in Russia, 

The police promptly intervened and those 
responsible for the attack were arrested and 
brought to justice. The Government is 
quite determined to act and this is a source 
of satisfaction. 


SUPPORT OF ALL CITIZENS 


Naturally, the action of the authorities 
and the determination of the Government 
and the ruling classes to check Italian bol- 
shevism will not be successful and will not 
be able to win over the masses and public 
opinion if they are not strengthened by the 
conscientious and courageous support of all 
the citizens who love their country and are 
ready to fight for its rebirth and to preserve 
it free and independent. 

The password from Moscow to all Commu- 
nists is to “sabotage the UEO.” Sabotage 
the Western Defense Pact by obstructionist 
tactics and insurrection. Above all, sabo- 
tage the conscience of the people through 
a vast movement of violent agitation and 
a capillary action based on pressure and 
threats. 

In his rabble-rousing address at the Adri- 
ano Theater, Italy's Commie leader, Palmiro 
Togliatti, declared: "We shall go from door 
to door to induce every Italian to reject the 
military pacts.” 

The ludicrous battle, launched in the 
House, and in the Senate, was ignominously 
lost. The Paris accords have been ratified 
and Italy has definitely become a part of 
the Western Defense Organization. De- 
feated in Parliament, the Kremlin mer- 
cenaries now propose to continue their in- 
timidating activities in the public squares, 
in the factories and in the homes. Squads, 
formed mostly by women, are making the 


- rounds with petition lists gathering signa- 


tures and intimating that he who does not 
sign is lost because some day soon these lists 
might become honor rolls and those not 
present naturally will be blacklisted. 

ISOLATE THE TRAITORS 

All this işs absolutely intolerable and we 
are sure the Government will take the neces- 
sary measures to combat it. Together with 
the steps already promulgated and those 
planned by the constituted authorities, all 
citizens must set the example by showing 
the door to those who are participating in 
this insidious attempt at incitement. 

Communists and their accomplices must 
be isolated. 

The moment has finally arrived when it 
becomes necessary to conquer the subjection 
complex inspired by the Kremlin fifth col- 
umnists. Their strength is represented by 
the fear instilled in others. By conquering 
this fear bolshevism, which 18 still a grave 
threat to the Nation, will be destroyed. 

History has proven that when Communists 
are forced to fight in the open, without allies, 
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they have always been put to flight. The 
stupid episode of violence in the D'Onofrio 
case has shown their confusion when they 
find themselves isolated. It is therefor up 
to the honest and partiotic Italians to 
definitely quarantine them and leave them 
alone to face their evll responsibility. 


Hoover Commission Proposal Would Kill 
Rural Electrification Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on March 16, 1955. The editorial en- 
titled “A Proposal To Kill REA” follows: 

A ProrosaL To Kitt REA 


“That the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration be reorganized on a self-supporting 
basis and secure its financing from private 
sources.” 

This apparently Innocent recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission is one-half de- 
ceptive propaganda. The other half is 
poison for the rural-electrification program 
which has brought the fruits of the indus- 
trial revolution to more than 3 million farm 
Tamilies in the last 20 years. 

REA does not have to be reorganized in 
order to be self-supporting. It is already 
self-supporting. The loans it makes to co- 
operative electric distribution systems are 
being repaid with an exceedingly low rate 
of default which private banking might 
envy. 

If private sources had had the enterprise 
and the courage to finance rural electrifica- 
tion in America, and if private utility com- 
panies had had the courage, enterprise, and 
sense of service to carry out the program, 
REA would never have been required. 

The effect of the Hoover Commission's rec- 
ommendations could be to paralyze REA im- 
mediately and kill it off entirely within a 
few short years. One might think that since 
more than 1 million miles of transmission 
lines have been built through the REA pro- 
gram, the systems are going concerns, and 
more than 90 percent of the Nation’s farms 
are now reached by electricity, the program 
is safe. This is far from true. 

Public-power systems do not stand still in 
this expanding economy, any more than pri- 
vate businesses do. They must expand to 
meet the growing needs of their customers, 
and their customers’ demands are doubling 
every 5 years. 

Electricity has only begun to do a few of 
the many things it can do on the farm. As 
just one example, two-thirds of the farm 
homes in this country still lack inside bath- 
rooms dependent on electric home pumping 
systems. 

In order to grow with their customers’ re- 
quirements, cooperatives and other public 
power systems must be able to borrow 
money. In lending the money, the Govern- 
ment makes a safe investment at the same 
time that it performs a service for the people 
which nọ other agency stood ready to per- 
form. Cut off from credit, a growing public 
power system would suffer the same fate a 
private power company would suffer under 
the same circumstances. It would wither, 
and be forced to sell out on any terms it 
could get to someone with adequate credit. 
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Quite likely the Government should get 
out of some of its lending activities, perhaps 
including some of those the Hoover Commis- 
sion mentions. This was clearly true with 
respect to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, as we said at the time. But it is 
not true of REA. 8 

There is, in fact, little evidence that the 
Hoover Commission made these recommen- 
dations with the welfare of rural electrifica- 
tion at heart. Former President Herbert 
Hoover, the chairman of the commission, is 
hostile to all public powers. 

Another objective of the recommendations 
is to reduce the national debt, since the ceil- 
ing set on it by Congress has been a constant 
plague to the Eisenhower administration. 
The commission estimates that its overall 
recommendations, including REA, would re- 
duce the national debt more than $7 billion. 

Insofar as REA is concerned, the money 
returned into the United States Treasury 
would not be savings or benefits, as the com- 
mission is fond of saying. It would be money 
taken out of productive work in the public’s 
service. 


Antarctica Is Strategically Important 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by Walter Sullivan, appearing in 
the March 9 issue of the New York 
Times, points up the strategic impor- 
tance of Antarctica. While other na- 
tions of the world are laying claims to 
portions of this vast continent, the 
United States, which has done more ex- 
ploratory work than all the others put 
together, has failed to make any claim 
whatsoever. I believe that we are mak- 
ing a serious mistake not to do so. Our 
Nation ought to take action in the matter 
before it is too late. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

(By Walter Sullivan) 

Antarctica is literally at the end of the 
earth, but it cannot be ignored in looking 
to the future. 

Methods of processing snow that have been 
developed since World War II enable wheeled 
planes to operate from atop an icecap. This 
has given new urgency to the problem of 
denying the Antarctic to a potential enemy. 

The new snow compaction techniques 
mean that the ice sheet over the continent 
at the bottom of the world furnishes an 
airfield larger than Europe. The smooth 
snow surface is only rarely broken by moun- 
tains or crevasses. To a northern power 
seeking a foothold in the south, Antarctica 
has certain advantages. It is a continent 
virtually uninhabited and undefended, 

Because landing places are far apart, the 
first force ashore would be difficult to dis- 
place. Modern icebreakers can reach the 
shore of Antarctica at a number of places, 
but it is more difficult to find any place to 
land. Almost the entire coastline consists 
of sheer ice cliffs. The U. S. S, Atka, which 
has arrived here after having circled half the 
continent, found only four accessible har- 
bors along thousands of miles of coast. 

A NONMILITARY MISSION 

The voyage of the Atka was nonmilitary in 
in character. The ship sought to find sult- 
able base sites for scientific observations in 
the International Geophysical Years 1957-58: 
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In this worldwide project nations will coordi- 
nate their measurements and observations 
of the physics of the earth. 

Although the strategic importance of the 
Antarctic does not approach that of the 
Arctic, the South Polar regions command 
the waters linking the principal oceans of 
the world, Unless a ship passes through 1 
of 2 vulnerable canals, at Panama or Suez, or 
unless it fights its way through Arctic ice 
it cannot go from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
or from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean 
without sailing through sub-Antarctic seas. 

There were several battles for control of 
these waters in World War I. They were 
finally resolved in favor of the British at 
the battle of the Falkland Islands. In World 
War II the Germans sent the pocket battle- 
ships Graj Spee and Admiral Scheer to harass 
Allied shipping in southern waters. 

German mystery ships, whose operations 
have only recently become fully known, 
used the Antarctic for sanctuary. Four such 
vessels operated in the sub-Antarctic. 
Kerguellen Island was used as a rendezvous, 
as a watering station, and as a “dressing 
room” where the ships could change their 
disguises. 

One of these merchant raiders, the Komet, 
had a bow reenforced for ice work. She 
penetrated the Ross Sea north of Little 
America to latitude 71°36’ south, longitude 
170°4¢’ west. 

NORWEGIAN WHALERS SEIZED 


Another, the Pinguin, seized almost the 
entire Norwegian whaling fleet north of 
Queen Maud Land. Three factory ships and 
eleven whale catchers were sent back to 
Germany. The Pinguin is described by the 
Germans as their most successful raider 
in either world war. She sank more than 
84,000 tons of Allied shipping and sent 52,000 
tons back to Germany under prize crews, 
cargo, and all. 

With the help of one of her prizes as a 
Trojan horse she laid mines in the harbor 
entrances of the Australian ports of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Hobart. She sank 
what appears to have been the first United 
States ship to go down in the war, the 
City of Bayville. The latter struck one of 
her mines between Australia and Tasmania 
on November 9, 1940. 

The raider Orion circled the Antarctic 
continent, preying on Allied shipping. A 
sister ship, the raider Kormoran, sank the 
Australian light cruiser Sydney. 

The raiders resembled innocuous cargo 
ship but carried numerous hidden guns, four 
torpedo tubes and a seaplane concealed in 
one hold. Their masts and stocks were 
rigged like telescopes so they could be 
hoisted to any desired height. The ships 
were specially equipped to build “scenery” 
so they could assume the silhouette of vari- 
ous types. The Pinguin began her cruise 
with her lull emblazoned with the hammer 
and sickle. She masqueraded as the Sovict 
ship Pechora. 

BRITISH WARTIME MOVE 


In 1943 the British learned that an Argen- 
tine ship had been surveying harbors among 
the islands off Palmer Peninsula. A base 
there would give Argentina control of both 
sides of Drake Passage, linking the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

London feared that such bases might be 
made available to the Germans and hence, 
although Britain was hard pressed at home. 
Operation Tabarin was initiated. Two small 
naval forces were established ashore. One 
was at Deception Island, which had been 
scouted by the Argentines. The other was 
at Wiencke Island. 

Since the war, with the realinement of great 
powers, the problems in the Antarctic are 
considerably altered. Britain, Argentina, and 
Chile are all established in the Palmer Pen- 
insula area. Their claims of sovereignty 
there have introduced the element of na- 
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tional prestige. Yet these quarrels are over- 
shadowed by the cold war. 

The United States has good ground for 
claims in that sector and Washington is 
certainly aware of the importance of con- 
trolling the south side of Drake Passage. 
But presumably Washington feels that the 
cold war must come first; that peace and 
unity in the Western camp is the primary 
consideration. The Antarctic must be con- 
sidered as a whole, the task being to deny 
its use to a potential enemy. 


County of Los Angeles Board of Super- 
visors Resolution Against Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin Projects as Proposed 
in H. R. 270 and H. R. 412 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present to the attention of 
all the Members of this great legislative 
body the text of a letter to me dated 
March 16, 1955, of the action of the Board 
of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles, wherein the great 23d District, 
which I represent, is located. 

Talso present the text of the resolution 
which is referred to in said letter. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

COUNTY or LOS ANGELES, 
BOARD or SUPERVISORS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 16, 1955, 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN DOYLE; Enclosed is a 
certified copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of Los 
Angeles on March 15, 1955, opposing the up- 
per Colorado River Basin projects as pro- 
posed in S. 500 and H. R. 270, and the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project as proposed in S. 300 
and H. R. 412, now ending in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ray E. LEE, 
Chief Clerk. 


Resolution opposing upper Colorado River 
Basin projects as proposed in S. 500 and 
H. R. 270 and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project as proposed in S. 300 and H. R. 412, 
now pending in Congress 
Whereas the county of Los Angeles in the 

State of California is vitally dependent on a 

water supply obtained from the Colorado 

River; and 
Whereas California's rightful share of 

Colorado River water is threatened by 

the upper Colorado River Basin projects 

as proposed in S. 500 and H. R. 270, and the 
Pryingpan-Arkansas project as proposed in 
S. 300 and H. R. 412, now pending in Con- 
gress; and 
Whereas the aforementioned projects 
would inflict on all taxpayers of this county 
and the Nation an unjustifiable burden of 
more than $4 billion; and 

Whereas these political pump-priming 
schemes, if authorized, would furnish water 
to grow more surplus crops already heavily 
subsidized by the taxpayers; and 

Whereas it would cost American taxpayers 
$5,000 an acre to susidize the proposed irri- 
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gation project for farms located in high 
altitiude country which has a short growing 
season; and 

Whereas the Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia, official State agency charged with the 
responsibility of safeguarding California's 
existing contracts for Colorado River water, 
has gone on record strongly opposing these 
measures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the enactment of these bills 
is against the interest of the county of Los 
Angeles in particular and the State of Call- 
fornia in general and should be opposed; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the county of Los Angeles 
Tespectfully requests the Representatives of 
the State of California in the Congress of 
the United States to actively oppose the en- 
actment of the above-mentioned bills, or any 
similar proposals, and that certified copies of 
this resolution be airmailed to our con- 
gressional representatives, and that copies 
be made available to press and radio news 
sources, 


The Natural Law—The Family: The Basis 
of All Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
basis of all good government for orderly 
society, for the greatest good for the 
greatest number springs from the family 
unit, which springs from the natural 
law. Any government that overlooks 
the family or subordinates it to the 
state—the state which depends upon 
its very existence because of the family 
unit, controverts the natural law and 
thereby becomes a dictatorship, an 
oligarchy, an oppressive government, 
against the family and the natural law. 

Communism in the Russian Soviet 
Union and Red China are classic ex- 
amples of the type of government which 
denies the family unit and violates the 
natural law. In these governments the 
state is supreme and all family units are 
pawns of and are dominated by the 
supreme state. 

The United States is the direct op- 
posite, we recognize the family unit as 
the basis of and the reason for the ex- 
istence of the state and we also recog- 
nize that the family unit permits the 
state to exist and can abolish it, if the 
state violates the natural law. Here the 
family unit is supreme, not the state. 

The following statement by Dr. Wil- 
liam V. Lawlor is a clear and easily un- 
derstandable expression of the impor- 
tance of the family unit and its place 
in and relation to Government. The 
United States Constitution recognizes 
the great power and value of the nat- 
ural law and the family unit in this 
free and independent Nation: 

There is no authority or agency operated 
by the State that does not spring from the 
basic unit of society—the family. There is 
no organization or agency or power within 
the State or beyond it that has any claim 
to validity unless it operates in conformity 
with that natural law that has dictated the 
very existence of the family. 
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Just as the parent has the right to dele- 
gate his authority to the various segments 
of society, so has he the right to withdraw 
it. When the parent sees the State or any 
of its segments violating that natural law, 
he has not only the right to wihdraw such 
authority, but he has a duty to withdraw 
it. * * è The preservation of the family, 
operating according to the moral code upon 
which it is founded, is the only fundamen- 
tal excuse for the very existence of the State. 


Robert Cutler, Presidential Assistant, 
Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gen. Robert Cutler, special assistant 
to the President, is about to retire after 
2 years of distinguished service to the 
Nation. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, I include in this 
connection the following article by Ar- 
thur Krock appearing in the New York 
Times of March 18, 1955, entitled “The 
NSC’s Development Under Cutler.” 

Tue NSC’s DEVELOPMENT UNDER CUTLER 

(By Arthur Krock) 


Wasutncton, March 17.—The impending 
departure from Government of Presidential 
Assistant Robert Cutler makes pertinent a 
review of the functions, activities, and 
growth of the National Security Council, 
In this high advisory group (the President 
alone makes the decisions) are ground out 
the policies which could mean the survival 
or death of the Republic. Cutler is respon- 
sible to the President for the processes lead- 
ing to this policymaking. 

Ferdinand Eberstadt, of New York City, 
under the direction of the late James For- 
restal, conceived the NSC, and Congress 
wrote it in the Military Integration Act of 
1947. The group is composed of six statu- 
tory members, including the Vice President; 
and Secretary Humphrey and Budget Direc- 
tor Hughes meet with them regularly, 

The following comparative statistics of the 
Council's activities in the two administra- 
tions reveal how they have grown: 

From the NSC's first assembling, Septem- 
ber 26, 1947, to January 20, 1953, when Presi- 
dent Elsenhower was inaugurated—128 
meetings and 699 actions. From January 
20, 1953, to the same date in 1955—104 meet- 
ings and 612 actions. On a 6-month com- 
parative compliation—8 meetings and 43 ac- 
tions in the previous administration, and 
26 and 134 respectively in this one. “(Ac- 
tions“ means positive or negative disposal 
of topics on the agenda.) 

THE PROCEDURE 


The progress in the Government toward 
NSC action ts as follows: 

Meetings of the Planning Board in which 
deputies of the Council’s members propose 
subjects for the NSC agenda and explain 
their reasons for the selections, These rea- 
sons are fully discussed at several meetings, 
after which Cutler chooses the issues to be 
presented for decision before the NSC. The 
Council staff (a small group of 38 persons, of 
whom 18 are secretaries) prepares a draft of 
the paper to go to the Council. This can be 
revised by the Board, and eventually is laid 
before Cutler for such revisions he may wish 
to make in the final draft. 
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Before Cutler approves a draft for the 
Council he insists that every word in it shall 
mean the same thing to everybody concerned. 
He also insists that demonstrative pronouns 
(“This means,” etc.) shall have unmistakable 
ancestry. For the lack of such precautions 
Government documents often breed con- 
fusion. 

This paper as approved is composed of a 
statement of the issue; the reasons why it 
calls for prompt Council action; a listing of 
the objectives; proposed courses of the action 
to be taken; a financial appendix estimating 
the costs of the action (a Cutler reform to 
determine “whether we are buying an ele- 
phant or a pony”); an appendix of the NSC 
staff studies on which the paper is based. 


THE ADVANCE BRIEFING 


On receipt of the paper several days before 
the NSC is to see it, Planning Board members 
brief their superiors so they will come to the 
Council meeting with their homework done. 
The President is a stickler for that. Cutler 
briefs him fully the day before each NSC 
meeting, but reading no more from the paper 
than he thinks essential. Council members 
say that in the art of saving the President's 
time while informing him fully Cutler is a 
master. 

Occasionally differences arise in the Plan- 
ning Board on the courses of action to rec- 
ommend. In that event all points of view 
are included in the paper. 

After the Council has at length discussed 
the agenda—3 hours a week is the average— 
and the President makes the decision, it is 
Cutler's task to assure that the final paper 
reflects any changes the President may or- 
der—on his own or in acceptance of new 
points made in the discussion. Every Satur- 
day morning Cutler lays this ultimate docu- 
ment before the President for approval. 
When the President approves, and only then, 
it becomes national security policy. 

These labors have occupied Cutler 60 or 
70 hours a week steadily since he joined the 
administration. That will not be as much 
news to certain of his fellow members in the 
Somerset Club, of Boston, as they are said to 
have found the increasing mention of his 
name in Washington dispatches. “I see,” 
said one, according to the yarn, “that Bobby 
Cutler is becoming very prominent.” “Only 
nationally,” said the other Brahmin. 


Article by Robert M. Stewart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, when a 
newspaper editor, particularly the editor 
of a weekly newspaper, writes an article 
like this one by Robert Stewart of the 
West Bank Herald, of Algiers, La., and a 
Freedoms’ Foundation award winner, 
there is nothing anybody can say about 
it except this: “Read it! 

(By Robert M. Stewart) 

If we were non-Christians, if we did not 
have faith in God, and if we were certain that 
the promise of everlasting life was a myth 
fabricated to satisfy the insatiable hunger 
existing in the hearts of all people for some- 
thing more than we have on this earth, I 
would still believe that the Sermon on the 
Mount is the greatest yardstick in human re- 
lations ever given to a troubled world. 

Unfortunately many professed Christians 
do not put into practice the philosophy of 
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Christ as expressed in the Sermon on the 
Mount. Many claim to be Christians, they 
attend church services and say they have 
faith in God. They make all kinds of ges- 
tures toward belief in Christianity but few 
put into everyday living—"to do justly, to 
love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” 

Many of us knit our faith snugly and con- 
veniently into our own little mean world of 
hypocrisy, greed, hate, and envy. The cruel- 
ties we inflict upon one another is an in- 
dictment against our professed Christian 
beliefs. Our lack of compassion for those in 
need of friendship, our consuming ambition 
at the cost of others, our envy toward the 
success and position of our fellowman is as 
anti-Christ as the tenets of Karl Marx. We 
go our merry way piously saying we are 
Christians while performing acts in our 
everyday life which Christ deplored, con- 
demned, and despised. From children 
through adulthood we take our envy and 
frustrations out on others, and often, in so 
doing, break the heart of a friend or loved 
one. Sometimes we relish their discomfort 
and unhappiness. Many times we inhu- 
manly add to it, enjoying the suffering and 
anguish of the unfortunates. 

Of all the moral crimes of which man is 
guilty the worst, in our opinion, is that of 
malicious gossip and intentioned slander. 
Most of the trouble in the world and in past 
ages comes from the hypocritical mouthings 
of pious-frocked fabricators, tattlers, and 
traducers. Unsubstantiated charges uttered 
maliciously with the aim to injure the repu- 
tation of another, smear, defamation, and 
tarnishment of character is as vile a crime, in 
our opinion, as physical murder. The Ser- 
mon On the Mount teaches responajbility to 
ourselves and to others, besides inspiring us 
to greater heights of decency. How many of 
us honestly try to assume the responsibility 
as laid out by Jesus Christ? It is appalling 
how few. 

Every man who has achieved high emi- 
nence has been confronted with the malevo- 
lence and venom which clearly define the 
sordid character of insinuators, lars, and 
hypocrites. Many of our patriots from Wash- 
ington to Eisenhower have had to endure 
this lowest of human frallities. Campaigns 
have been knowingly entered into with a 
view toward destroying a man with lies. 
Gossipers and maligners tarnish and impair 
the characters of decent people. From back- 
fence fabricators and praters to the highly 
organized destroyers of character this deceit 
and littleness exemplify the lack of Christian 
morals. 

Most of the greatest and most successful 
people of our country knew reverses, failure, 
and poverty. Lincoln failed five times in 
business, Andrew Jackson and Thomas Jef- 
ferson died bankrupts. Yet their contribu- 
tion to our country cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. It is often amazing to us 
to find i11 will, out and out hatred, desire of 
evil to others, enmity of heart and an incli- 
nation to injure others displayed by people 
we previously had considered genteel and 
Christian. 

All of us are talked about; many of our 
intentions are distorted, most of us have been 
the object of venomous gossip, yet most of 
us are guilty of the same charges against 
others. Many of us have heard the truth 
we've spoken, twisted by knaves to make a 
trap for fools. 

All men who occupy controversial positions 
through which they deal with all types of 
people know what we mean. Perhaps that 
is why a recent quotation made by Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay to his wife 
struck home. When Mrs. McKay complained 
of unjust and unfair criticism the Secretary 
advised: “I just tell her that when she goes 
to bed, she should just say her prayers, tell 
everybody to go to hell and then go to sleep.” 
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Nuclear Parity and Diplomacy by Ul 
matum—A Prospect of the Immediate 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
Cleveland had a grand celebration of 
the feast of St. Patrick. The toastmas- 
ter of the 88th annual dinner was Rob- 
ert Emmett Sweeney, a tireless worker 
for the cause of the Ancient Order, who 
has earned the gratitude of the people 
of Cleveland for his fine civic spirit. 

The principal speaker was the Honor- 
able Edward M. O’Connor, Government 
official who is well known to many Mem- 
bers of Congress. The title of his stir- 
ring address was “Nuclear Parity and 
Diplomacy by Ultimatum—A Prospect of 
the Immediate Future.” The essence 
of Ir. O'Connor's penetrating analysis 
of world tensions is that we may have 
no more than 5 years of free action left 
to turn back the tyranny of Russian im- 
perial communism. The prospect of 
nuclear parity is a real one. The pros- 
pect of what the Russians will likely do 
when they gain nuclear parity is not a 
happy one. I commend the reading of 
this address to everyone who believes our 
way of life is worth fighting for. 

Nuctear PARITY AND DIPLOMACY BY ULTI- 
MATUM—A PROSPECT OF THE IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE 
March 17 of each year has been set aside 

in the United States to pay tribute to good 

St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland and a 

great inspiration to all the Irish, near- 

Irish, and Irish by adoption throughout the 

world. 

This great tradition was inaugurated 
shortly after the American patriots signed 
the Declaration of Independence and began 
their historic struggle for freedom. The 
Irish volunteers in the Revolutionary Army 
were both numerous and dedicated. Gen. 
George Washington first paid tribute to the 
spirit of St. Patrick in a March 17 order 
of the day to the troops. On still another 
March 17 St. Patrick was the password of 
the day. 

Since then we have observed the feast day 
of St. Patrick without interruption, enjoying 
its great spiritual and patriotic inspiration. 

We here in America and the hearty sons 
of St. Patrick in Ireland by no means enjoy 
® monopoly on the festivities occasioned by 
March 17. Every nation on earth which 
opened its doors to the Irish immigrant pays 
appropriate tribute to good St. Patrick on 
this, his day. It has been sald that in some 
distant lands far removed from the routes 
ordinarily taken by man, it is sufficient to 
claim that once an Irishman passed that way 
and good cause Is established to vigorously 
celebrate today. 

But wherever these festivities are taking 
place and regardless of the differences in 
custom, this is a day dedicated to things 
of the spirit. It is a day when spirited men 
rededicate themselves to God and country. 
It is a day of thanksgiving for the many 
wonderful blessings bestowed upon us who 
today enjoy the fruits of personal liberty. 

Personal or individual liberty forms the 
basis for all the freedoms aspired to by man 
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since the beginning of time. Political lib- 
erty, economic liberty, religious liberty, in- 
tellectual liberty will fail to exist if we ever 
lose our personal liberty. 

That is the fundamental lesson St. Patrick 
taught the Irish race. That is the funda- 
mental belief the loyal sons and daughters 
of Ireland have taken to the four corners of 
the earth. They planted it deep in the most 
fertile soil of their adopted lands and fer- 
vently nurtured it. They have protected it 
against the many assaults of those who 
would degrade mankind including those who 
in our time argue that man is nothing more 
than animal, to be used as the state sees 
fit. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that we 
should associate St, Patrick with the cause 
of personal liberty and the basic freedoms 
which spring from that happy state of being. 
It helps us to understand why almost every 
struggle engaged in by man to throw off the 
chains of the despot has had the Irish some- 
how mixed up in it. This is especially true 
of movements for national independence and 
struggles against imperialism. 

The Irish know well what the tyrannies of 
imperialism are, just as they know what 
life is like in an exploited colony. They 
also know what it is like to have one’s nation 
divided by unnatural barriers. 

The experiences of history accompanied by 
great suffering and sacrifice have made the 
Irish implacable foes of imperialism or any 
other “ism” which preaches race superiority 
or otherwise advocates the right of one nation 
to exploit or submerge another. 

It is for these same reasons that the Irish 
have always been stanch fighters for gov- 
ernments based upon moral laws and a social 
order built upon the recognition of the indi- 
vidual dignity by each and every 
member of society. These are the funda- 
mentals of the civilization of which we are 
a part. That is the legacy of St. Patrick. 

Yet there is scarcely one of us gathered 
here this evening who would not agree that 
our civilization is under the most violent 
attack in all its glorious history. Not only 
are the cornerstones being put to the acid 
test but every grain of sand which comprises 
the mortar is subjected to severe stress and 
strain. Nothing that is an essential part of 
our way of life has been exempt from this 
warfare. 

A new order seeks to take hold of and con- 
trol even the smallest affairs of man in every 
hamlet and village of the world. That new 
order has declared that our way of life is 
reactionary, that we who believe are weak 
and timid and that life as we know it must 
be completely eliminated in order to make 
way for the new order. 

The new order proclaims that all values 
are measured in material worth, that man is 
an accident upon this earth and therefore 
nothing more than one of many tools of 
production. That new order is militant, 
atheistic materialism, known more popu- 
larly as Russian imperial communism. 

Contrary to popular belief, we have been 
under steady and increasing attack since 
1918, the year the Bolsheviks took over the 
reins of terror in the Russian nation. One 
frequently hears reference made to the cold 
war, recalling that we are now in the 8th 
year of that engagement. The fact is that 
we as a nation did not awaken until 8 years 
ago to the fact that we had been the target 
for almost 30 years of an unorthodox type 
of warfare, 

That unorthodox type of warfare is no less 
cruel, destructive, exacting, or corruptive 
than the traditional forms of war most 
commonly known, In many respects, it is 
more cruel and exacting, in some respects 
less costly but more effective. 

This type of warfare is new to us. The 
enemy is expcrt in this type of warfare, it is 
his creature and he has a vast, head start 
on us in both strategy and tactical weapons. 
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That the enemy is adept at his game of 
warfare is borne out by a long series of evil 
events which only recently have been clearly 
written into the official record. In setting 


the public record straight with respect to` 


the criminal conspiracy of communism a 
notable contribution was made by the House 
Select Committee on Communist Aggression 
during the 83d Congress. 

That bipartisan committee sought out 
the facts from the most expert witnesses 
available in the world—those who were them- 
selyes the victims of Communist tyranny. 
The reports of the committee, based upon 
testimony, documents, and other authori- 
tative evidence taken by it, have filled a huge 
gap in our knowledge of the enemy. The 
great city of Cleveland can take justifiable 
pride in knowing that its own son, the Hon- 
orable MICHAEL A. Fach, of the 20th Dis- 
trict, was one of the distinguished and hard 
working members of that committee. 

The record of Communist aggression stands 
as the most reliable index of the progress 
they have made toward accomplishing their 
goal of a new world order. It includes the 
following, among others, startling fact: 

1. In the course of 37 years communism 
has taken over and occupied no less than 
25 nations, divided 4 others, and thrown an 
ominous curtain around 800 million people 
upon whom it wages a campaign of never- 
ending terror. 

2. Communism has accomplished the de- 
struction of entire nations by mass deporta- 
tions, systematically carried out in the 
course of 24 hours. There remains no doubt 
that. the crime of genocide has been per- 
petrated against at least three nations— 
the Crimean Tartars, the Chechin-Ingush, 
and the Kalmyk Nations. There crimes 
mvolved more than 1 million people. 

3. Manmade famines, carried out in basli- 
cally agricultural nations at a time when 
the crops were normal or better, have been 
used by the Communists to break the na- 
tional and patriotic spirit of the people. 
This type of grand crime against humanity 
caused the death of more than § million 
people in the Ukraine and in Turkestan in 
the course of 1 year. 

4. Communism has brought about the 
Massacre of thousands of people who re- 
sisted the tyranny of the new order or other- 
wise stood in its way. God alone knows the 
total number of mass graves of such victims 
hidden through the empire of communism. 
There is sufficient evidence on hand, how- 
ever, to indicate that the murder of ten or 
twenty thousand people, followed by their 
burial in common mass graves, is an estab- 
lished part of Communist behavior, The 
Katyn Forest and Vynnytsia massacres are 
the most commonly known examples of this 
crime. 

5. Communism has demonstrated an abil- 
ity to use nonaggression pacts, treaties of 
mutual assistance, and all other solemn 
covenants to which it becomes a party as 
instruments to accomplish the goal of world 
domain. The only difference they see be- 
tween the victim state and a state contract- 
ing by treaty with them is a matter of time. 
That is, the time when the Kremlin decides 
it is opportune to take over and occupy the 
contracting party. 

6. The Communists have left no doubt 
of their intention to destroy civilization as 
we know it and to replace it with a universal 
superstate controlled by a small elite class. 
Immediately upon the takeover of a nation 
they set into motion a campaign of total 
terror calculated to utterly destroy all the 
institutions, customs, beliefs, culture, and 
aspirations of the people of the victim na- 
tion. Their methods may differ slightly in 
various of the world, but the final 
objectives always remain the same. 

That is by no means the complete record. 
It is no more than a few selected items on 
which the recorded evidence is overwhelm- 
ingly conclusive. 
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All these things Lenin sald must be done if 
communism was to triumph throughout the 
world. The evil legacy of Lenin has been 
diligently nurtured by his successors in the 
Kremlin. 

Now, against that background I would like 
to review with you some of the issues which 
now confront our free society. 

Let's take the prospect of peaceful coex- 
istence between communism and the free 
world, an old-fashioned beartrap which the 
Kremlin recently revived from the archives 
of Lenin and is now enthusiastically promot- 
ing. Most of what now emanates from Mos- 
cow is dressed up in garments of sweetness 
and light. The new ter—Krushchev—is 
described as just a boy from across the rail- 
road tracks who, like Frank Merriwell, has 
made good and now wants to be accepted by 
polite society. 

Tempting offers of trade, new markets, and 
lush profits accompany this latest siren song. 
The Kremlin is even trying to dignify its 
Iron Curtain by inviting carefully selected 
groups from the free world to take better- 
conducted tours of its empire. 

Since there has been no change in Commu- 
nist doctrine and the objectives of Lenin 
remain as the guideposts of conduct, com- 
monsense dictates that we ask what causes 
this sudden change in tactics on the part of 
the Kremlin. From reliable evidence at 
hand it appears the Communists need time 
to consolidate their slave empire, to stamp 
out all forms of resistance, to prepare a new 
civilization devoid of morality and respon- 
sive to the will of the dictator, and to gain 
nuclear parity with the free world. 

The Russian bear has developed a wide 
assortment of camoufiages but his strangling 
embrace has been the same for centuries. 

Are we likely to plunge the world into to- 
tal war if we dare to take positive and overt 
action against the Communist conspiracy? 
This question has been magnified and put to 
the American people in a wide variety of 
ways. We have been advised by no less a 
personality than George Kennan, a Russian 
expert, and former diplomat, that our best 
interests would be served: “If we all sit quiet- 
ly in our little boat and address ourselves to 
the process of navigation I doubt that it will 
tip over; but if we all leap up from our seats 
and go rushing around grabbing ourselves 
by the lapels and screaming ‘Why don't you 
do something about it?’ we will be on the 
surest way to making it capsize.” 

What Mr. Kennan falls to understand 18 
that the little boat he speaks about is really 
not little at all because it holds a great 
civilization and before any captain of state 
concerns himself with navigation he makes 
sure the powerplant to propel the boat 
through stormy seas is in good working order. 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
his advice is that we must follow a do- 
nothing policy and that by locking ourselves 
and our moral and political ideals in a 
vacuum the threat to our civilization will 
somehow subside. 

This same type of expert is always ready 
with the gratuitous advice that these are 
days for calmness and unlimited patience 
and that anyone who suggests positive action 
is a dangerous firebrand or a hothead. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
Khrushchey recently branded those who op- 
posed his version of peaceful coexistence as 
hotheads. Here we have repeated, though 
in slightly different form, the theory that 
studious passivity is the formula for sur- 
vival against the warfare communism has 
launched against us. 

But here, again, the official record is clear 
that there will not be a hot war until the 
Russians are convinced they have a 50-50 
chance of winning it. Make no mistake, 
however, once the Russians think they have 
an even chance of winning they will not hesi- 
tate to undertake a sneak, and possibly fatal, 
attack on the United States, 
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It has also been said that preventive war 
Was the only aiternative course of action to 
accepting the Russian trap of peaceful co- 
existence. This dangerous oversimplifica- 
tion has created false assumptions that the 
people of the United States would no longer 
stand up for what is right and that our 
Philosophy was peace at any price. 

This specious argument is calculated to 
break our national morale and weaken our 
will to fight—when fight we must. 

Then there are those who shamelessly state 
that the heroic ideals and dreams of wonder- 
ful accomplishments which brought us 
greatness among the powers of the earth are 
nothing more than American myths. They 
subtly tell us that in the America of our day 
there is no room for ideals or dreams—the 
substance that real men are made of. 

These same spoiled children, products of a 
hothouse culture, tell us that we stand on 
the threshold of-a breathtaking new era if 
we will calmly adjust ourselves to the real- 
ities of life with communism. They boldly 
promise that somehow we will emerge from 
this tryst with evil as a new and better civil- 
ization. There is a striking similarity be- 
tween these politically immature observa- 
tions and the theoretical writings of Lenin. 

Recently Winston Churchill raised a ques- 
tion which the more timid of men have been 
avoiding for some long time. While we may 
sharply disagree with him on some matters 
we consider vital, we must admit there are 
times when he demonstrates a genius of 
leadership, such as that expressed in his 
stirring speech at Fulton, Mo,, in 1946. 

You will recall that he gave us the phrase 
“Iron Curtain” in that address, which 
shocked some people, but which since has 
been recognized as an accurate description 
of what the Communists have done to a 
large segment of mankind. 

the course of a parliamentary 
challenge a few days ago on nuclear weapons 
and their possible use, he stated that the 
free world still had a decisive superiority 
over the Russians in types, destructive 
power, and ability to deliver. It was his 
opinion that this favorable balance was all 
that prevented the Russians from assaulting 
the last ramparts of our civilization. He 
estimated we might be able to keep this 
superiority for a period of 3 to 5 years, pos- 
sibly less. Then we would likely enter a 
new era of nuclear parity in which the Rus- 
sians would launch an allout campaign of 
diplomacy by ultimatum. By this brilliant 
analysis he sought to awaken us—to give us 
vigor and determination to make the best 
possible use of the few years of free action 
we may have left. 

Some observers in looking foward to the 
so-called era of nuclear parity suggest the 
hope that both sides—the Communist and 
the free—will be frightened into an era of 
peace by fear of the terrible destructive 
power of these new weapons. There Is little 
prospect of realizing this hope because it neg- 
lects to take Into account that in the era 
of nuclear parity it is quite possible for the 
one who strikes first to so impair and de- 
moralize his victim as to make retaliation 
of little or no consequence. There is noth- 
ing in the record of communism to indicate 
the Kremlin has any respect for human life 
or fear of destroying an entire civilization. 

Lenin once said, “Three-quarters of man- 
kind must die if necessary to ensure the 
other quarter for communism.” Any school- 
boy can understand the meaning of that 
order given by Lenin to those who were to 
follow him. The inheritors of his legacy 
have never deviated from the basic doc- 
trines. It would be sheer stupidity for us 
to believe they would hesitate to use any 
means to attain their goal of a new world 
order. 

The basic issue confronting all Americans 
today is how shall we best use those 3 
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to 5 years, possibly less, which we still have 
before the Russians acquire nuclear parity? 
There are many suggestions and plans of- 
fered up on this question in addition to 
what is already being done by the Govern- 
ment, but I believe we must first accomplish 
these very elementary steps: 

1, We must clearly identify the enemy, 
his objectives, tactics, and operating organs. 
Know thy enemy is a prime requisite for any 
successful defense. We must then unmask 
the enemy. 

2. We must recognize that communism is 
engaged in constant warfare against our 
civilization, leaving no course open to us 
but to destroy it or be destroyed by it. 
This is not our choice but a course forced 
upon us by the moral duties of our station. 

3. We must have the courage to admit 
we as a Nation have been taken in by Com- 
munist tactics, that some of our most sophis- 
ticated citizenry have been its unwitting 
allies and that commonsense impels us to 
declare a public amnesty for those who knew 
no better or knowing haye since learned 
what terrible fools they were. Such an am- 
nesty would be aimed at eliminating atti- 
tudes which defend communism and caus- 
ing all future public apologists for its cause 
to stand alone in their folly. It would not 
serve as an escape hatch for those who re- 
main the hired hands of the conspiracy. 

4. We must rededicate ourselves to the 
moral and political principles expressed in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
and establish beyond any doubt in the minds 
of all people on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain that these same principles, without ex- 
ception or reservation, govern our inten- 
tions toward all the nations and people of 
the world. We must reject the reactionary 
theory which holds that there is no mo- 
rality or legality in the conduct of relations 
between nations. 

5. We must learn to take better advantage 
of the means of communicating our ideals 


and intentions to the people of the world. 


For some time we have been in agreement 
that truth is the most powerful weapon in 
the arsenal of democracy. While we possess 
this weapon and all the means of commu- 
nicating it to every quarter of the globe, 
we have not brought ourselves around to 
fully using these assets. The enemy dis- 
dains the truth but he makes maximum use 
of all means of communication to spread 
fear, uncertainty, suspicion, and unrest. 
The Congress should create a joint com- 
mittee on United States overseas informa- 
tion programs and thus take the lead in 
fully utilizing our most powerful weapon. 

If we can accomplish these fundamental 
steps we will have cleared the decks of some 
ugly debris as well as some excess equip- 
ment that has never been tested under fire, 
We will then be in a position to launch a 
bipartisan political offensive against the 
criminal conspiracy of communism and on 
behalf of the nations and people now en- 
slaved by it. 

Such a program could not fall because it 
would appeal to the most powerful force 
God has put on this earth—man’s right to 
and desire for personal liberty. Such a pro- 

is the only one which gives us rea- 
sonable hope of avoiding all-out war. 

The few years of free action we still have 
left might well be regarded as a period of 
probation imposed upon us by God. It could 
well be that extra, second chance that he 
seems to have reserved for us in time of 
crisis. It may well be our last real chance 
to prevent the holocaust of nuclear warfare 
which could destroy civilization as we know 
it. If we fail to rise up with all our strength 
to meet this challenge we will have betrayed 
St. Patrick and all his beloved teachings. 

Who among us would want to be guilty of 
such an unbelievable crime? 
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or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had occasion to make some critical re- 
marks concerning a news story which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald under the credit line of the 
Associated Press. 

Following my observation on the 
“coloring” of the piece I received a letter 
from Mr. W. J. Beale, Jr., chief of bureau 
of the Associated Press. 

Obviously the Washington Post and 
Times Herald edited the original of the 
Associated Press story to its own con- 
venience and, of course, wrote its own 
headline. 

In order to be fair on the subject, I am 
enclosing the letter which Mr. Beale 
wrote me as well as the complete text of 
the story which the Washington Post and 
Times Herald did not print. They 
follow: 

Marcn 8, 1955. 
The Honorable F. Eowarp HÉBERT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HÉBERT: I have noted 
your extension of remarks in yesterday's 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD relating to Bill Abro- 
gast's story about congressional pensions. 

A full copy of that story is enclosed. I 
believe you will find it makes all the points 
you raised. The ninth paragraph is based on 
Public Law 303, 83d Congress, making 
$12,555 the lowest salary for purposes of 
retirement pay. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours. 
W. L. BEALE, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau, the Associated Press. 


CONGRESS PENSIONS 
(By William F. Arbogast) 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—The 87,500 annual 
pay raise Congress voted its Members this 
year adds $5,625 a year to maximum con- 
gressional pension benefits. 

The maximum payment goes only to those 
who complete 30 years or more of congres- 
sional service. To qualify for the new top 
pension of $16,875 a year, a Member would 
hayo to serve 30 years under the new pay 
scale. 

Pension payments to Congressmen are 
based on average annual salary during a 
Member's tenure in office, with a limit. of 
75 percent of full pay. 

President Eisenhower signed into law yes- 
terday a bill raising Congress Members’ sal- 
aries from $15,000 to $22,500 a year as of 
March 1. 

The top pension any Member could draw 
under the salary scale in effect when the 
present Congress convened was $11,250. 

Pension payments are at the rate of 24% 
percent of average pay multiplied by the 
number of years of service. 

Contributions to the pension fund also 
will increase as a result of the pay raise, 
since Members pay 6 percent of their salary 
into the fund. Participation is voluntary, 

Newer Members of Congress stand to bene- 
fit most from the pay raise, since their pen- 
sion base, or salary average, will be computed 
at the new and larger figure. Older Mem- 
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bers, however, will receive substantial bene- 
fits, since their average salary will be boosted 
for pension purposes. 

The pension law disregards congressional 
salaries paid prior to 1946, when salary was 
boosted from $10,000 to $12,500 annually. 
Subsequently, Congress voted to include a 
former $2,500 expense allowance as part of 
the pension base starting in 1953, in effect 
making the base pay $15,000. 

A Congressman who first came to Wash- 
ington in 1946 will, if he remains in office 
30 years, be eligible for a maximum pension 
payment of approximately $15,000 annually 
when he retires, if there are no future pay 
raises. That is 75 percent of his averaze 
annual pay of approximately $20,000 during 
his tenure. 

Without the pay boost made effective this 
week, the same Member would have drawn 
a pension of approximately $11,000 after 30 


ar anben retiring or defeated before they 
serve 30 years draw pensions based on their 
years in office, with a minimum of 6 years 
of service required. 

No pensions are pald below the age of 60 
and to receive the maximum benefit par- 
ticipants must wait until age 62. 

The pension plan provides for the same 
survivorship benefits—for widows or other 
dependents—that have long been a part of 
the Federal Civil Service retirement system. 

For purposes of determining the amount 
of pension of a retired or defeated Member, 
all service in the Federal Government, 
whether continuous or interrupted, is 
counted. A defeated Congressman may 
count as part of his service any time he 
Was employed by a Government agency, 
either before or after coming to Congress. 
He also receives pension credit for military 
‘service up to 5 years, even though his mili- 
tary service was prior to his election to 
Congress. 


Democratic Plea for $20 Tax Cut Seen 
Helping Cause of GOP in 1956, Win- 
ning Many Small Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Nr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, which 
appeared in the Washington Star on 
March 16. It makes sense. When any 
political party attempts to make political 
capital for itself at the expense of the 
country’s stability, it is certain to suffer 
at the polls. That political party which 
follows the course which best serves the 
interests of the country as a whole, put- 
ting country above any croup and seek- 
ing special favor from none, is certain 
to win the support of the majority of the 
American people. 

Democratic PLEA For 820 Tax Cur Seew 
HELPING Cause or GOP IN 1956, WINNING 
Many SMALL 
Maybe the Republican Party is as weak, on 

account of internal friction, as Vice Presi- 

dent Nixow says it Is, but even so he may be 

Proved wrong about the ability of the party 

to win in 1956 should President Eisenhower 

decide not to run. 


> 
` 
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For the truth is the Democrats are un- 
wittingly engaged in building up such a 
nationwide fear of their party that almost 
any Republican nominee may be able to 

li a victory next year. 

Verne Democrats are giving about the worst 
possible example of public relations from 
their own viewpoint—how to alienate the 
very group of voters most needed by them to 
win a Presidential election, 

The so-called low-income groups have al- 
ways, for the most part, been registered on 
the Democratic side. Elections are won in 
America today by mobilizing the maximum 
number of independent voters who are con- 
cerned with the conservation of their savings 
and their jobs. 

While the damagogs on the radical Demo- 
cratic side spend their time trying to un- 
dermine confidence in the stock market and 
crying out about the rémoval of double 
taxes on dividends, they overlook the vast 
number of voters who have invested their 
money and now see their savings hurt in 
value by the Democratic propaganda cam- 
paign. 

Homeowners and carowners of today are 
deeply interested in property rights. They 
have far more sense than the Democratic 
orators credit them with having. The idea 
that a $20 tax cut, for example, would win 
all the low- and middle-income groups is 
fallacious, as there are other factors far 
more important to them at work. To as- 
sume that the large body of independent 
voters who swing the balance of power would 
be ensnared by any such obvious bait is to 
underestimate the intelligence of a large 
segment of voters. 

The mistake which the Democrats are 
making is to give the impression that, if 
they get in power, they will destroy Ameri- 
can business initiative and that they will 
favor tax legislation virtually sabotaging the 
American industrial structure. 

The nature of the speeches of attack made 
in Congress by the Democrats is well under- 
stood by the independent voters, who know 
that the derisive talk about the favors to 
“dividend. boys“ happens to strike hard at 
many millions of men and women who have 
invested a small amount of savings in stocks 
and who depende on dividends, directly and 
indirectly. 

The Democratic spokesmen have set out 
to discourage the creation of jobs—at least 
that's the impact their remarks make on 
businessmen. The Democrats are back to 
the leaf-raking days of the 1930's, when they 
talked about the Government doles to in- 
crease purchasing power. Fortunately, the 
American people today are more inyestment- 
minded than this and will not accept the 
idea that prosperity can be achieved by 
bigger and bigger deficits in the Treasury. 

If the Democratic Party keeps on fright- 
ening the property owners of the country, 
it will be a long time before the Democrats 
will win another natoinal election. Back in 
1893, when the panic came, the voters made 
up their minds that the Democratic Party 
Was unsound on money matters, and from 
1896 to 1912 the Republicans won every presi- 
dential election on a platform of sound 
money. The Democrats will have to meet 
such attacks again, because the purchasing 
power of the dollar diminished considerably 
when they were in office. Here is what Sen- 
ator Brnp, conservative Democrat, says on 
this point: 

“When public debt is not paid off in taxes, 
liquidation takes the form of disastrous in- 
nation or national repudiation. Our form 
of Government cannot survive either. 

“The continuing toboggan of the purchas- 
ing power of our dollar which, through the 
year Just ended, has dropped more than 25 
percent since the end of World War II, de- 
monstrates our progress alnog this primrose 
path. * * Our taxes are burdensome, but 
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we would merely increase the burden by bor- 
rowing money to reduce them.” 

The conservative Democrats unfortunately 
are few in number, as is shown by the latest 
vote in the Senate rejecting the 620 tax cut, 
The radical leadership in both Houses on 
the Democratic side has accepted the same 
unsound doctrines which made the words 
Democratic Party a bogeyman among voters 
for many generations of American history. 

Mr. Nom needn't be so pessimistic, Just 
as Harry Truman helped elect the Repub- 
licans in 1952, so, according to present in- 
dications, will the Democratic majority in 
Congress help the Republicans win in 1956. 
For when any political party generates fear 
and begins to tinker with the delicate 
mechanism of the dollar, it takes a risk of 
defeat at the polls. 


Air National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
last, March 14, I called the attention of 
the distinguished Members of this House 
to H. R. 4890, a bill I had introduced to 
extend to members of the Air National 
Guard and their survivors certain bene- 
fits presently available to members of 
other Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces and their survivors. My remarks - 
at that time explaining this legislation 
were more or less general in nature and 
were for the purpose of drawing the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the existing 
discrimination against a small group of 
Reserve fliers. Since the introduction 
of H. R. 4890, a surprising number of 
groups and individuals have expressed 
their interest in this bill and made in- 
quiries which suggest the need for more 
specific and technical information. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
permission to further extend my remarks 
in order to include the following com- 
parison which points out the obvious 
discrepancies in benefits now existent 
between the Air National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve, bearing in mind that 
the Air National Guard units of our 
country are, for all practical purposes, 
an important part of the Air Force 
Reserve program. 

Under existing law, members of the 
Air National Guard units are cligible for 
Veterans’ Administration benefits only. 
To make the glaring inequities more 
apparent, let us take the hypothetical 
case of a member of the Air Force Re- 
serve with the rank of colonel having 
accrued 30 years’ service. If deceased 
during wartime, his widow would receive 
40 percent of base pay or $290.47 per 
month, and, in addition, 15 percent for 
each dependent up to 75 percent of base 
pay or $544.64 per month. The widow 
of the same officer, mind you, if a mem- 
ber of an Air National Guard unit and 
deceased under identical conditions and 
while in performance of identical duties, 
would receive only $87 per month with 
no dependents or $121 per month with 
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one dependent plus $29 for each addi- 
tional minor dependent. 

It seems only fair and right that since 
the Air National Guard and the Air 
Force Reserve are to all intents and pur. 
poses the same, that survivor benefits 
should be the same. 

COMPARISON OF BENEFITS 
ATR RESERVISTS ON ACTIVE DUTY 
Under Federat Employees Compensation Act 


Death benefits of basic salary to widow 
until death or remarriage. 

Widow with dependents, 40 percent plus 
15 percent each dependent up to 75 percent 
of salary, dependents’ allotment terminates 
at 18 years of age. Also for totally dependent 
parents, if only one, 25 percent; if both de- 
pendent, 20 percent each. 

If disabled and subject has dependents 
receives up to 75 percent of base sa 
depending on degree of disability. Final 
determination is the sole prerogative of the 
Bureau of Employees Compensation, 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
Under Veterans Administration 


If subject deceased during wartime, widow 
received flat $87 per month if she has no 
children; $121 per month with one child, 
plus $29 each additional child, Dependent's 
allotment ceases at 18 years of age unless 
totally disabled or attending school, in which 
case allotment continues until 21 years of 
age. 

If subject deceased during peacetime, 
widow receives $69.60 per month; with one 
child, $96.80 per month, plus $23.20 each 
additional minor dependent. Dependency 
terminates same as war conditions. 

If subject disabled, benefits depend on 
degree of disability not to exceed death 
benefit. 

All benefits to widow cease in case of 
remarriage or death. 


House Resolution 151 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 7, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
you and all the Members of this great 
legislative body for approving and grant- 
ing my request for unanimous consent 
to put in place the following in our daily 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Herewith is the text of Doyle House 
Resolution 151, which resolution was 
several days ago authorized by the House 
Rules Committee to come to the floor of 
the House, and I am informed that it 
will shortly do so. 

I insert the text and the following 
editorials about it for the information 
of all concerned as it appears to me, for 
the present, that these editorials ars in- 
formative and also indicative. I trust 
the insertion of the resolution text, to- 
gether with these editorials will prove 
helpful. 

House Resolution 151 

Resolved, That rule XI (25) (a) of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended to read: 

“25, (a) The Rules of the House are the 
rules of its committees so far as possible, ex- 
cept that a motion to recess from day to day 
is a motion of high privilege in committees. 
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Committees may adopt additional rules not 
inconsistent therewith.” 

Sec. 2, Rule XI (25) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 

“(h) Each committee may fix the number 
of its members to constitute a quorum for 
taking testimony and receiving evidence, 
which shall be not less than two. 

“€i) The chairman at an investigative 
hearing shall announce in an opening state- 
ment the subject of the investigation. 

“(j) A copy of the committee rules, if any, 
and paragraph 25 of rule XI of the House of 
Representatives shall be made avaliable to 
the witness. 

“(k) Witnesses may be accompanied by 
their own counsel for the purpose of advising 
them concerning their constitutional rights. 

“(1) The chairman may punish breaches 
of order and decorum, and of professional 
ethics on the part of counsel, by censure and 
exclusion from the hearings; and the com- 
mittee may cite the offender to the House 
for contempt. 

“(m) If the committee determines that 
evidence or testimony at an investigative 
hearing may tend to defame, degrade, or in- 
criminate any person, it shall— 

(J) receive such evidence or testimony in 
executive session; 

“(2) afford such person an opportunity 
voluntarily to appear as a witness; and 

(3) receive and dispose of requests from 
such person to subpena additional witnesses. 

“(n) Except as provided in paragraph (m), 
the chairman shall receive and the commit- 
tee shall dispose of requests to subpena ad- 
ditional witnesses. 

„% No evidence or testimony taken in 
executive session may be released or used 
in public sessions without the consent of 
the committee. 

“(p) In the discretion of the committee, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The committee is the sole judge 
of the pertinency of testimony and evidence 
adduced at its hearing. 

“(q) Upon payment of the cost thereof, a 
witness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the committee.” 


— 


[From the New York Times of March 9, 1955] 
A CODE FOR INVESTIGATIONS 

The excesses of some notorious congres- 
sional investigating committees have for 
years made it incumbent on both Houses 
of Congress to adopt general rules of pro- 
cedure that would curb the worst of the 
abuses. 

Congress is, in the last analysis, respon- 
sible for the conduct of its Members; and 
there is no doubt at all that the conduct 
of some of them, acting in their offictal 
capacity as investigators—or, more accu- 
rately, as inquisitors—has decply reflected on 
the prestige and the dignity of the Con- 
gress and thereby done injury to our demo- 
cratic institutions. This feeling took tan- 
gible form in a well-merited censure reso- 
lution against one Senator last fall. But 
the problem of establishing in each House 
a clearly defined minimum standard for 
congressional investigations remained. 

Individual committees of both House and 
Senate have at various times adopted admir- 
able codes for themselves, but what has been 
needed is a general expression representing 
the collective thought of each. The House 
Rules Committee has at last taken definite 
action in this regard. The resolution by 
Representative DOYLE, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia, which it approved without dissent yes- 
terday, represents no more than the pre- 
dicted minimum; but if that minimum is 
adhered to some of the worst abuses that 
have tended to give congressional investi- 
gations a bad name may be eliminated. The 
reforms are generally intended to give com- 
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mittee witnesses a little more protection 
than they have sometimes had in the past, 
This is doing nothing more sensational than 
treating them in accordance with our con- 
stitutional tradition; but that, too, has not 
always been adhered to in the past. 

Under the Doyle resolution each commit- 
tee of the House would still have the right 
to draw up its own rules, but they would 
have to be not inconsistent with the guide 
set forth by the Ruies Committee. Anyone 
familiar with congressional practice will 
realize at once that this code is not going 
to guarantee fairness to witnesses, because 
a committee chairman retains great power, 
and rules can always be ignored or broken. 
But what it can and probably will do will 
be to act as a valuable restraint on chair- 
men and their committees; it will make 
them think twice about abusing their pow- 
ers; and it will stand as the conscience of 
the House, by which their conduct will be 
judged. This would be a useful innovation. 

We hope the resolution is approved by 
the House and that one certainly no milder 
will also eventually be accepted by the Sen- 
ate. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, of March 14, 1955] 


AIMED AT INQUISITIONS 


The House Rules Committee has made a 
good start toward curbing irresponsible in- 
vestigating committees. The proposed code 
of fair procedure it has recommended to the 
House is by no means complete, and some 
of its provisions would be wide open to 
evasion. But at least it nails down a few 
simple rules that would be of value in keep- 
ing the more reckless investigators in line. 
Witnesses could stil be mistreated, but they 
would have better grounds for protest and 
the House itself would become responsible 
for enforcement of the rules of fair play. 

The Rules Committee did not attempt to 
bring all House committees into conformity 
with a single set of regulations. Rather, it 
set up a few minimum requirements that 
all committees would have to incorporate 
in their own rules. Each committee would 
be free, for example, to fix the number of 
members required for taking testimony, ex- 
cept that this could not be fewer than two. 
Thus one-man hearings would be ended. 
The chairman would have to state the sub- 
ject of the investigation and provide each 
witness with a copy of the rules. Wit- 
nesses could be accompanied by counsel, al- 
though the counsel would be limited to ad- 
vising the witness as to his constitutional 
rights. 

Several other devices would give at least 
qualified aid to witnesses under suspicion. 
Their testimony would be taken first in 
executive session; they could appear volun- 
tarily as witnesses; they could ask the com- 
mittee to summon witnesses in their behalf, 
although this would be solely within the dis- 
cretion of the committee. Similarly wit- 
nesses could submit sworn statements for 
the record, but these would be included only 
at the discretion of the committee. No right 
of cross-examination would be granted; nor 
would the right of silence be recognized 
when the committee fished for information 
beyond the proper scope of its inquiry. Evi- 
dence taken behind closed doors would not 
be released or used in public sessions with- 
out the consent of the committee, but noth- 
ing is said about leaks. 

With all its shortcomings, the proposed 
code is a valuable contribution to the cause 
of responsible investigation, We hope the 
House will adopt it, with improvements on 
the floor if possible, and that this example 
will stimulate the Senate into action in the 
same cause. No rules can change a witch 
hunter or a smear artist into a scrupulous 
factfinder, but rules help to make investi- 
gators more conscious of the public demand 
for fair play. Careful selection of Investi- 
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gating chairman, along with stiff rules at 
both ends of the Capitol, could help bring 
the disgrace of congressional inquisitions to 
a timely end. 
[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
March 13, 1955] 
BETTER BREAK FOR WITNESSES 

The House Rules Committee has done a 
constructive day's work in reporting out the 
resolution submitted by Representative 
Doyer, Democrat, of California. 

This resolution proposes a variety of safe- 
guards for the benefit of witnesses appearing 
before congressional committees. No set 
rules or regulations will prevent all abuse of 
witnesses, for this is a matter which is goy- 
erned in considerable degree by the attitudes, 
the taste for fair or unfair play, of indi- 
vidual Congressmen. But Mr, Dorzx's pro- 
posals, if adopted, should curb the worst 
abuses, especially the one-man inquisitions 
of recent memory. It is to be hoped that 
the House will enact the proposals now be- 
fore it, and that the Senate will take com- 
parable action. 


Mr. Speaker, the three foregoing edi- 
torials, which I have herein identified are 
but a few of a goodly number which have 
appeared in various places in the Nation, 
I am informed, in support of the objec- 
tives of House Resolution 151. I recite 
this information as it further indicates 
public interest in, and approval of same. 

I desire to also state that the final text 
thereof is not the “brain child” of only 
myself. For, some of the distinguished 
members of this great legislative body 
who also worked strenuously and con- 
sistently with me to conclude a text 
which it was believed would be sound, 
reasonable and constructive, and yet not 
- unnecessarily elaborate, or which would 
in any way interfere with the jurisdic- 
tion of each investigative committee, on 
its own behalf to write its own rules of 
procedure, were Messrs. WALTER of Penn- 
sylvania, WILLIs of Louisiana, DAWSON 
of Illinois, and Forrester of Georgia. 
Also, we had the great benefit of counsel 
with, and material aid, by our distin- 
guished Parliamentarian, Mr. Deschler. 
As to the final drafting thereof, we were 
greatly assisted by Mr. Charles J. Zenn, 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

I think it should be emphasized that 
a careful reading of the text of the above 
resolution will make it clear that it only 
applies to an investigative hearing. In 
the resolution see section 2, rule 11, 
subdivision (h), (i), and (m). Also 
please note, as provided in section 25, as 
follows: “Committees may adopt addi- 
tional rules not inconsistent therewith.” 

On behalf of myself and colleagues 
herein named, I desire to herein express 
appreciation to all the members of the 
House Rules Committee for their most 
courteous and full consideration of the 
subject matter of my resolution and of 
the other similar resolutions which were 
considered by said committee. I con- 
sider my attendance upon the Rules 
Committee when they were considering 
the several resolutions dealing with code 
of procedures and ethics for investiga- 
tive committees as one of the most pleas- 
ant experiences and sources of informa- 
tion which I have experienced during 
these more than 8 years I have already 
2 member of this great legislative 

J. 
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Federal Inspection Urgently Needed in 
United States Poultry Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF.REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the March 16, 1955, issue of 
the Belleville (III) News-Democrat, 
which points to the need for thorough 
inspection of poultry before it reaches 
the dinner table. 

T have called attention to the deplora- 
ble and shocking conditions in a seg- 
ment of the poultry industry by reading 
published sworn affidavits by poultry 
workers into the Recorp. I have intro- 
duced a resolution calling for a full- 
scale congressional investigation. 


The editorial “Sick Chicken for Din- 
ner,” which follows, supports my resolu- 
tion. I earnestly appeal to my colleagues 
for their support and call upon the Rules 
Committee to approve the investigation 
so that proper legislation may result to 
correct the conditions so serious to the 
consumer. 


The editorial from the News-Demo- 
crat follows: 
Sick CHICKEN FOR DINNER 


Pure food for American consumers is a 
legitimate concern of Government, and the 
measures it takes to make sure that certain 
foods are fit for human consumption are 
well founded. A serious fault of the present 
program, however, is that it does not reach 
far enough. 

Notable lapses of jurisdiction occur in the 
butchering industry, Consumers are able 
to buy with confidence of quality in grade 
those carcasses of beef, pork, mutton, and 
other meats and meat products which bear 
the United States inspector's seal. The 
inspection begins when the animals are de- 
livered to the stockyards and continue 
throughout the packing process until the 
final stage has been completed, 

Yet even though poultry is a major food 
today there is no inspection at all in the 
poultry-packing business. It is urgently 
needed. So say the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
A. F. of L., in their new booklet, Congress 
Should Probe Sick and Diseased Poultry. 
The butchers union has intimate knowledge 
of prevailing conditions since 30,000 mem- 
bers are employed in the poultry industry. 

Sanitary conditions in some poultry proc- 
essing plants are absolutely abominable, and 
the volume of inferior, diseased, filthy, rotten, 
adulterated poultry unfit for human con- 
sumption that gets to market is appaling. 

The poultry workers themselves have pub- 
lished sworn affidavits describing conditions 
in some of these uninspected plants. These 
affidavits assert that large quantities of 
poultry in advanced stages of disease and in 
the most revolting condition are slaughtered 
and processed—even birds which are already 
decomposing are packed and shipped out to 
unsuspecting consumers. 

Officials of the United States Public Health 
Service have stated that “anyone who has 
observed poultry plant operations from a 
public health point of view does not have 
to be convinced of the need for poultry in- 
spection programs.“ 
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The March issue of Consumer Reports de- 
clares that it is well established by health 
authorities that certain poultry diseases are 
transmissible to man. * * * Among these 
are psitticosis (parrot fever), which has been 
traced to turkeys, and a virus infection 
known as Newcastle disease. In addition 
there are a large number of disease-causing 
Grganisms common to man and poultry; of 
these, the Salmonella group of bacteria, 
which causes infections similar to para- 
typhoid or typhoid fever, are of the greatest 
concern to public health officers, 

Every year thousands of cases of food- 
borne disease can be traced to poultry and 
poultry dishes. 

The situation stinks to high heaven. 
Obviously, something needs to be done about 
it, and quickly. Senator Pau. H. DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois, and Congressman MELVIN Price, ot 
our district, have introduced resolutions in 
the respective Chambers calling for a full- 
scale congressional investigation. Thorough 
airing of the poultry packing business would 
be wholesome in more ways than one, 


Murphy General Hospital, Waltham, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of New Hampshire: 

STATE or New HAMPSHIRE, RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas the closing of the Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital in Waltham, Mass., Is scheduled 
at the close of the current fiscal year and 
no new patients will be admitted whose 
treatment cannot be completed by April 30, 
1955; and 

Whereas this {s the only general Army 
hospital in the New England area and is of 
semipermanent type construction as opposed 
to the frame structure of the hospitals at 
most Army installations; and 

Whereas needed medical and surgical 
treatment is available for both reserve and 
active members of the Army, as well as the 
Air Force and Navy personnel, and, perhaps 
even more important, to the dependents of 
such members of the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the closing of this hospital will 
work an undue and severe hardship on many 
such members of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents from New Hampshire as well as 
other New England States; and 

Whereas operation of this hospital with 
the possible addition of an organized pro- 
gram of medical research and training could 
prove most valuable to the armed services 
and would insure the continuance of these 
necessary facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the New Hampshire General Court 
request the members of the New Hampshire 
congressional delegation to study carefully 
all factors involved in the proposed closing of 
the Murphy General Hospital, with special at- 
tention to the effect of the addition of the 
aforementioned research and training pro- 
gram; and be it further 

Resolved, That with due regard to ecomony 
and efficient operation, every reasonable ef- 
fort be directed toward retaining the vital 
medical and surgical care now available; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to each Member of the New 
Hampshire congressional delegation. 

CHARLES GRIFFIN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
RICHMOND H. SKINNER, 
Representative from Alton. 
ROBERT L. STARK, 

Clerk. of the House of Representatives. 


The Future Direction of the Refugee 
Relief Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tran- 
script of a news analysis given over CBS 
radio on March 12, 1955, by the noted 
news commentator, Mr. Daniel Schorr. 


Mr. Schorr’s comments on the delays 
and confusion surrounding the adminis- 
tration of the Rufugee Relief Act deserve 
the attention of every American con- 
cerned with our overall immigration 
policies, 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We would like now to look at one item of 
news which is not in today's headlines. 
While Secretary of State Dulles traveled in 
Asia and wrestled with the terrifying prob- 
lem of war or peace in the Far East, a num- 
ber of minor problems accumulated on his 
desk. One of these, on which he will have 
to decide soon, is the future direction of the 
refugee relief program, so far something less 
than a brilliant success. 

When President Eisenhower appealed to 
Congress, after the expiration of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, to let him bring in some 
more refugees, in order to maintain our 
democratic posture in the world and to give 
hope of a haven to some of those we have 
tacitly encouraged to esoape from behind 
the Iron Curtain, Congress responded hesi- 
tantly. It authorized a quota of 209,000 un- 
til the end of 1956, but laid down so many 
restrictions, such rigid categories, so much 
redtape, as to inhibit the program it enacted. 
And, symbolic of the prevailing mood, Con- 
gress directed that the pregram be adminis- 
tered by the Chief of the State Department 
Security and Consular Bureau, Scott McLeod. 
President Eisenhower is reported to have 
said that if he had to administer such an 
unworkable program, he would resign. And 
McLeod himself has said, as a rueful joke, 
that if he knew who was responsible for as- 
signing the job to him, McLeod would have 
him assassinated. 

The program got off to a halting start. It 
was difficult to get the necessary advance 
assurances of jobs and housing for each 
refugee. Those who escaped from behind 
the Iron Curtain without their possessions 
frequently could not furnish the required 
documents, 

And worst of all were the requirements for 
security clearance which, by McLeod’s reck- 
oning, take 42 of the average 126 days needed 
to get a visa, Relatively few visas have 80 
far been issued, and while the program is 
Speeding up, it is doubtful, the way things 
are golng, that all 209,000 can be issued by 
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the deadline of December 31, 1956. Private 
refugee-aid agencles—mainly operated by re- 
ligious organizations—whose cooperation is 
essential to the program, are dissatisfied, 
and some have threatened to withdraw their 
support. 

In this situation, Secretary Dulles last 
January caled in a troubleshooter, former 
Immigration Commissioner Edward J. Corsi 
of New York, made him a personal assistant 
to the Secretary and also deputy administra- 
tor to Scott McLeod, a kind of confusing 
bureaucratic compromise of the sort common 
in Washington. Oorsi soon concluded that 
if the program was to work, it would have 
to be detached from the security and con- 
sular divisions of the State Department. Se- 
curity officers are mainly concerned with 
avolding risks, not with opening our gates. 
In short, the issue was whether to keep out 
all foreigners, except the certified simon 
pure, or to get refugees in, except the really 
suspect. 

Corsi has now summed up his recommen- 
dations in a memorandum to Dulles—a 
memorandum which, incidentally, went di- 
rectly to Dulles' desk, with only an infor- 
mational copy to McLeod. 

But now Corsi himself has become a con- 
troversial figure—a controversy which, some 
suspect, has some connection with the is- 
sue he personifies. Representative Francis 
E. WALTER, whose restrictive McCarran-Wal- 
ter Immigration Act Corsi opposed, has ac- 
cused him of serving in an organization, lat- 
er listed as subversive, which Corsi has de- 
nied. And McLeod, whom Corsi, according 
to Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, was supposed to be easing out of the 
refugee post, has asked the FBI for a full 
field check on Corsi before granting him 
security clearance for his post. 

On January 16, the day he was sworn in, 
Corsi told an interviewer, “I am very liberal 
and my record may be a little dangerous at 
times.” He was speaking half-jokingly, but 
he has since found out that this was no 
joke. There’s a kind of irony in the fact 
that the man who believes security consider- 
ations play too much part in our refugee 
program is himself now the subject of a 
security investigation. 

But, behind the controversy over Corsi, 18 
the underlying issue of whether the refugee 
program will be controlled by those intent 
on bringing 209,000 refugees to our shores, 
or those more concerned with rigid secu- 
rity considerations. Yesterday, McLeod told 
a Senate subcommittee, speaking of State 
Department personnel, that he would not 
hesitate to hire a security risk if he was 
the only person available for a necessary job. 
He said, “Our policy is not to be so secure 
that we can't get the Job done.” Whether 
the same policy—not to be so secure that we 
don't get the job done—applied also to the 
refugee program remains to be seen. It may 
have to be decided by Secretary Dulles, 


College and University Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the 10th National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education, a part of the 
National Education Association, adopted 
certain resolutions relating to title IV of 
the 1950 Housing Act, a title which pro- 
vides assistance for college housing. 
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I may say, Mr. President, with some 
pride, that I was the author of that title 
of the Housing Act. 

In the main, Mr. President, I agree 
with these resolutions. Particularly do 
I agree with the disapproval of the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government that the college hous- 
ing loan program be discontinued. 

This program is self-liquidating and is 
serving a vital purpose in helping to pro- 
vide needed housing for GI's and others 
who are attempting to obtain college 
training. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the resolutions and other in- 
formation supplied by the National Edu- 
cation Association be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and memorandum were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 10TH 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER Epuca- 

TION, CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 2, 1955 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY HOUSING 

Whereas the present housing facilities on 
college and university campuses are entirely 
inadequate for present and anticipated en- 
rollments despite the welcome assistance al- 
ready given by the College Housing Program, 
title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 475, sist Cong.); and 

Whereas the regulations under which title 
IV of the Housing Act, 1950, now operates 
prevent the program from being fully prac- 
tical for self-liquidating projects: Be it 

Resolved, That the 10th National Con- 
ference on Higher Education recommend a 
modification of the regulations governing the 
use of the funds by providing for the lowest 
interest rates consistent with the original 
act; reducing the reserve fund requirement to 
the lowest reasonable leyel; and by making 
available as soon as possible the full amount 
of the funds provided under the act; and 

Whereas -the 1953 amendment to title IV 
of the Housing Act of 1950 gives discretion- 
ary power to the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to change the 
interest rate, thus introducing further ele- 
ments of uncertainty for the colleges in the 
effective operation of the law: Be it 

Resolved, That the 10th National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education recommend that 
title IV of the Housing Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, be further amended to withdraw the 
discretionary power of the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
change the interest rate. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITIES FoR AUX- 
ILIARY SERVICES OTHER THAN HOUSING 

Whereas the existing facilities for auxiilary 
services other than housing on college and 
university campuses fall far short of meeting 
the needs of present and anticipated enroll- 
ments; and 

Whereas facilities for auxiliary enterprises 
of colleges and universities may be of a self- 
liquidating nature: Be it 

Resolved, That the 10th National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education urge amendment 
of title IV of the Housing Act, 1950, to include 
financing the construction and equipment 
of facilities for auxiliary services other than 
housing on college and university campuses, 


Hoover GROUP DISAGREES WITH EDUCATORS 

(Article carried in March 1 and 15, 1955, 
College and University Bulletin, vol. 7, 
Nos. 10 and 11, published by Association 
for Higher Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
That the Federal college housing loans 

should be completely terminated was 1 of 
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the 48 recommendations made in the report 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, a 12- 
member body headed by former President 
Hoover, prepared for Congress. 

The report is the fourth in a series of 20 
to be prepared for Congress by the Com- 
mission. To date this report has brought 
the greatest difference in opinion from Com- 
mission members. As a matter of fact, 5 of 
the 12 members dissented from the majority 
report on certain recommendations. 

The participants of the AHE’s 10th na- 
tional conference on higher education, how- 
ever, held in Chicago recently, adopted reso- 
lutions in support of the college housing 
Joan program urging: (1) That the full 
amount of the funds provided under title IV 
of the Housing Act of 1950 be made avail- 
able as soon as possible at the lowest inter- 
est rates consistent with the original act; 
and (2) that the act be expanded to in- 
clude college and university facilities for 
self-liquidating projects other than hous- 
ing. (The complete texts of the resolutions 
will be carried in the April 1 issue of CUB.) 

The Hoover report says some puzzling 
things about loans to colleges for housing. 

For example, on page 41, the Hoover Com- 
mission states that the interest rates are 
“only one-fourth percent higher than those 
of long-term Government bonds.” Actually, 
the rates are substantially higher, follow- 
ing the 1953 amendment which gave discre- 
tionary power to raise rates to the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator. In fact, 
a recommendation for the removal of this 
discretionary power is included in one of the 
conference resolutions. 

Further, the Hoover Commission, in de- 
veloping the conclusion that “this program 
is no longer necessary,” states that on De- 
cember 31, 1954, applications for only $16.3 
million were pending; whereas inquiries by 
College and University Bulletin indicate 
that, at that time, applications for $47.6 
million were on file. More requests have 
been added in 1955. 

Within the next few weeks, it may be ex- 
Pected that the President, after receiving 
comments from all interested parties, includ- 
ing college administrators, will decide 
whether or not he will ask the Congress to 
terminate the college housing loan program, 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by Hon. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by me last night at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., before 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, your eminence, Mr. Mayor, 
distinguished guests, members and guests 
of the Friendly Sons: 

We are here to pay our respects to St. 
Patrick. In his day, as every wearer of the 
green will recall and all others should be 
advised, he drove the snakes out of his 
beloved Ireland. 

He used a stout stick for he understood 
that in dealing with snakes they would have 
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been unimpressed by the use of either mere 
talk or discussion backed up with only a 
feather duster. Even a good stout shillelagh 
would not work if its value was neutralized 
by the lack of will to use it to meet the 
threat at hand. 

Today the world faces the serpent of com- 
munism which has spread its venom on a 
worldwide scale. 

The age in which St. Patrick lived was one 
in which ancient institutions were break- 
ing down and confusion reigned in men's 
minds, The Roman Empire was disinte- 
grating and with it the political structure 
of the civilized world. Christian civiliza- 
tion in north Africa was wiped out by the 
vandals, Because of the withdrawal of 
Roman troops, Britain, which had under 
Roman protection reached a high degree of 
civilized life, was left unprotected to the in- 
roads of such marauders as the pagan band 
which carried Patrick off. Fear and uncer- 
tainty were everywhere in that chaotic 
time. 

Into his part of that world Patrick brought 
two great and related ideas—faith and free- 
dom. 

He was first and foremost an apostie of the 
Christian faith. There were apparently 
Christians in Ireland before him, but he 
made the country dominantly Christian, and 
so throughly that Ireland became for the 
next 700 years a center of learning and a 
center of missionary activity. From Ire- 
land missionaries went to Scotland, to 
northern and central Europe. Ireland was 
a kind of headquarters of culture and re- 
ligion for western Europe. 

At the time, and quite logically so, Pat- 
rick was an apostle of freedom. He had 
been a captive. Now he endeavored to make 
people free. 

The story of St. Patrick is of pecullar 
relevance today. Fear and uncertainty 
reign in various places. Moreover, there 
is a great, powerful, and concerted attack 
on just the things for which St. Patrick 
stood. 

Communism, which is stalking over the 
world today, is the denial of religious faith 
and at the same time the denial of human 
freedom. Communism is godless. It is also 
a system of slavery based on contempt for, 
and oppression of, the common man. 

But there is that which will defeat com- 
munism. It is just the twofold vital quali- 
ty which St. Patrick wielded as his weap- 
on—faith in God and faith in human free- 
dom. These are indestructible and while 
we cling to them we are indestructible too. 
This is the lesson of St. Patrick. 

At the time of Yalta, just 10 years ago, 
less than 200 million people were behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. Today, over 800 
million people are enslaved by the most god- 
less tyranny the world has ever known. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
has violated its treaties of friendship and 
nonaggression with Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and the Republic 
of China there are still some simple souls 
who believe that the way to deal with an 
international bully is by more appeasement. 

At Munich the world should have learned 
that the road to appeasement is not the road 
bee peace, it is surrender on the installment 
plan. 

The Soviet Union has vetoed the admis- 
sion of 17 nations into the United Nations, 
none of which have committed an act of 
aggression since the formation of that or- 
ganization 10 years ago. Significantly Ire- 
land, Portugal, and Spain were all “honored” 
by the Soviet veto. Ireland first applied for 
membership in 1946 and the Soviet Union 
has vetoed their application, three different 
times though more than two-thirds of the 
General Assembly has voted to approve the 
membership. 
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The Soviet Union is an admitted viola- 
tor ot the United Nations charter and the 
resolutions in support of the Republic of 
Korea, a victim of Communist aggression on 
June 25, 1950. Yet now the Soviet Union is 
supporting the admission of the aggressor, 
Communist China, into that organization. 

Such action would violate the moral 
foundation upon which the United Nations 
is supposed to rest. It would be putting a 
premium on aggression. It would serve no- 
tice that the quickest way to membership is 
by shooting your way in. It would be a 
betrayal of the 140,000 American casualties 
including 35,000 of our dead. 

The Chinese Communists, in violation of 
the armistice, admit they hold 15 American 
airmen; 11 of these have been sentenced. to 
Communist prisons. There is strong reason 
to believe they hold several hundred other 
United States and United Nations military 
prisoners. We know they hold over 30 
American civillans who have been in fail 
for several years. 

As long as one American in the armed 
services or in civilian life is unjustly held 
I shall not remain silent. 

How can our associates even consider 
compromising principle and honor to that 
extent? What does the United Nations in- 
tend to do about it? What are the Ameri- 
can people going to do about it? 

Based alone on the Soviet Union's failure 
to support the United Nations action in 
Korea and to abide by its charter obliga- 
tions the Soviet Union should have been 
expelled from membership. 

Have we forgotten St. Paul’s injunction in 
second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness? And what 
communion has light with darkness?” 

As for me, as long as I have a voice and 
a vote in the Senate of the United States, 
I shall oppose the admission of Communist 
China, 

We must always distinguish between the 
people of Russia and their Communist Krem- 
lin masters. The Russian people were the 
first victims of the godless Marxian tyranny 
of Lenin and Stalin. 

The struggle for power goes on in the 
Kremlin. The tactics may change with the 
faction temporarily in power. The long- 
term strategy for the destruction of human 
freedom continues throughout the world by 
Communist aggression from without or by 
subversion from within. 

There will never be peace in our time 
in any real sense until the people of Russia 
and China have thrown out their Com- 
munist masters and established justice in 
their political system, freed their economy 
from the dead hand of statism concen- 
trated on armament production and, more 
important than all, reopened their churches 
so that the guidance of the Father of us all 
may replace the godless teachings of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. 

The crucifix is a more potent force than 
the clenched fist of Communism. 

When the people of Russia and China gain 
their freedom from the tyranny which tem- 
porarily rules them we should make it known 
that our friendship and our assistance will 
be available for the establishment of peace 
with honor in a truly free world of freemen. 

We seek not 1 foot of their territory nor 
control over a solitary one of their people. 

We only want for them the cherished 
freedom to worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience; to have in the 
hands of a truly free people the right of 
self-determination on who shall constitute 
their government and the right to change it 
by the decision of 200 million people rather 
than a cabal of less than a dozen power-mad 
men in the Kremlin who threaten the peace 
of the world; and to be able to enjoy the 
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fruits of their labor and a rising standard 

of living. 

We should look upon the people within the 
Tron Curtain as our friends and allies. In- 
deed, should their totalitarian masters em- 
bark upon further aggression the temporarily 
enslaved people may turn out to be among 
our stoutest allies. 

Such a policy does not contemplate ag- 
gression on the part of the free world. But 
it does require that we never by word or 
deed give our moral or legal blessing to the 
enslavement of the 800 million people be- 
hind the Communist Iron Curtain. 

Such a policy does contemplate the ap- 
Plication of moral, economic, and diplo- 

~ Matic sanctions against the international 

Communist conspiracy against the free way 

of life. Human freedom is a God-given right 

beyond the power of dictatorships to per- 
manently destroy. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
the British Foreign Minister could urge the 
turning over of Quemoy and Matsu Islands 
to the Communists on the grounds they are 
close to the Communist mainland and be 
silent about Hong Kong which is closer 
and would be an even bigger feather in their 
cap. 

It may be clever, but it is not honorable 
to pay the ransom to the Communists with 
the other fellows assets. America should 
have no part of any such deal. 

The United States and Ireland learned 
that people must be prepared to fight for 
freedom if they are to achieve it. 

Another Patrick (Patrick Henry) on 
March 23, 1775 (about 4 years after the 
friendly sons was organized), in the Virginia 
Legislature said: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God: I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

In his day Lincoln understood that this 
Nation could not continue “half slave and 
half free.” In the age of the airplane and 
the atomic and hydrogen weapons the world 
cannot long continue half slave and half 
tree 


In 1865 at his second inaugural Lincoln 
expanded this doctrine when he said: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history 
. * * we here have the power and bear 
the responsibility * * * in giving freedom 
to the slave we assure freedom to the free. 
We shall nobly save or we shall meanly lose 
this last best hope of earth.” 

This I believe: Under the divine guid- 
ance that made us and kept us a free Nation 
this generation of Americans will not sacri- 
fice principle for expediency; nor cringe in 
the face of brutal naked aggression and we 
will not barter friends and allies in the 
Western Hemisphere, in Europe, Africa or 
Asia in a dishonorable appeasement at a 
far eastern Munich or a second Yalta, 


Civilian Conservation Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks, I here- 
with include a letter I have received from 
the secretary of the Cahokia Nature 
League in East St. Louis, III. Mr. J. W. 
Galbreath points out the apprehensions 
of the Cahokia Nature League, which are 
shared by all citizens interested in the 
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conservation of our national resources, 
with regard to the disposition of many of 
our renewable resources. 

The contents of the following letter 
should be heeded by all Members of Con- 
gress, and it is my hope that Congress 
will recognize the importance of acting 
to preserve and beautify the millions of 
acres of land which constitute our na- 
tional resources: 

THE CAHOKIA NATURE LEAGUE, 
East St. Louis, III. 
Hon. MELVIN Price, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Price: We wish to con- 
gratulate you on your recent stand on several 
bills pertaining to the conservation of our 
national resources, 

We of the Cahokia Nature League are 
greatly perturbed concerning the disposition 
of many of our renewable resources; our 
water, our soils, our forests, and our wildlife. 
It seems that we have billions for defense 
from without but only pennies to save our 
beloved national parks and national forests 
and other renewable resources at home. 

When nearly 48 million people visit these 
parks and forests every year, to seek mental 
relaxation, physical rest, and refreshment of 
the soul, we cannot afford to let them fall 
into a neglected state of repair and upkeep. 
Slum-like and unsanitary conditions do exist 
in some of our most frequented parks. 

Why not revive the Civilian Conservation 
Corps instead of so much idle drilling and 
marking time in our Armed Forces. Let us 
plant some trees, dig some lakes, construct 
some rock dams for trout fishing, build some 
needed shelters, and lay out hiking trails, 
etc. There is no limit to the things that 
need to be done. This would not only save 
our national recreation areas but save a lot 
of young juvenile delinquents, idling their 
time away in all parts of our country. Why 
not give these young people a chance to do 
some conservative work, and obtain whole- 
some exercise in God's great outdoors; this 
will be the only time some of them will ever 
be permitted to visit our national parks and 
forests. 

This is surely a cause above partisan poli- 
tics, which will not only benefit present gen- 
erations but generations yet unborn. We 
have a rich American heritage, of which we 
should be justly proud. Let all of us fight 
and work to keep it thus, for our sake and 
the sake of posterity. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. W. GALBREATH, 
Secretary. 


We Have a World Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, Why Not a 
Home Bank? 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the war, the World Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has moved on 
projects at a brisk and profitable clip. 

Here at home, a hitch in a finance 
formula holds up profitable and modern 
living when it slows up prompt and rapid 
redevelopment of outworn sections of 
our towns. 

The below listed editorial on Ike and 
Jersey City—March 15, 1955, issue of the 
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Jersey Journal—shows that we do not 
move with quite the speed on local proj- 
ects that the World Bank does on proj- 
ects abroad. 

The World Bank moves with an ease 
that suggests it is free of legislative 
straitjackets. 

It is not too flattering for the Congress 
to be told that the World Bank has been 
able to cull unto itself more experts with 
more time to translate more projects 
abroad into workable laws than the Con- 
gress appears to have been able to do for 
the citizen and the community at home. 
Perhaps a home bank for reconstruction 
and development is in the offing. 

“Ike and Jersey City” tells a story. It 
follows: 

IKE AND JERSEY CITY 


President Eisenhower's housing program 
had twin objectives: 

He wanted to help cities rebuild their out- 
worn sections. He wanted to help private 
business recapture those phases of public 
housing in which it can do a satisfactory 
job. 

The program has not gone too well be- 
cause the men who translated it into law 
did a hurried job. 

As a result Ike's administrators find it 
difficult to bring his program into reality; 
they are straitjacketed by legislative short- 
comings. To break that straitjacket they 
must: 

1. Find interpretations which will allow 
them to reach Ike's objectives without vio- 
lating the law. 

2. Find a test area in which they can de- 
velop sound amendments to the law. ` 

By a quirk of circumstances, Jersey City— 
one of the Democratic strongholds of the 
Nation—may be the very laboratory in which 
this Republican national program can be re- 
fined and made practicable. 

Here's why: 

1. Jersey City is one of the oldest cities 
in the country and, therefore, one of those 
most in need of rebuilding. 

2. Few urban spdts offer a better oppor- 
tunity for redevelopment than the space 
behind Jersey City’s city hall (the Gregory 
project). This area was the heart of old 
Jersey City. It has everything except modern 
multiple dwellings. Within easy access are 
churches, schools, shopping, entertainment, 
and rapid transit. Redevelopment can give 
new life to these facilities by bringing in 
people to use them. 

3. Well aware of its needs, Jersey City was 
one of the first communities to get into the 
urban-redevelopment program. The Fed- 
eral Government, after a survey, designated 
2 redevelopment areas (Gregory and St. 
John's) and already has put about $5 million 
into buying and clearing these sites. AJl 
is ready for a private developer and private 
financing to move in and make the envi- 
sioned apartments a reality. 

It is with this last step that the hitch 
comes. The shortcomings in the formulas 
for financing are such that urban redevelop- 
ment moves hesitantly. 

Commissioner Donald Spence, representing 
Jersey City, and Washington officials, repre- 
senting Housing Administrator Cole, have 
been working closely for months. Now they 
are preparing for what may be a key con- 
ference in Washington. 

If their work is successful, then the Presi- 
dent's program for urban redevelopment 
through the cooperation of public and pri- 
vate agencies, will be on its way in Jersey 
City. 

If that comes to pass, then here will be 
an example to which the Federal Govern- 
ment can point as a real achievement. 

For Jersey City, it would be wonderful to 
have at last in progress the first phase of 
rebuilding our town for modern living. 
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Statement in Support of H. R. 4903, 
Chapter 7, Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Dealing With 
Additional Payments to School Dis- 
tricts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commend 
the Appropriations Committee for its 
action in including in the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, 1955, a pro- 
vision for $20 million as an additional 
amount for payments to school districts 
for carrying out the provisions of Public 
Law 874, and thus for the current year 
making available 100 percent of entitle- 
ments as the result of the suspension, 
pursuant to Public Law 732, of the 3- 
percent absorption feature of Public Law 
874 as amended by Public Law 248, of the 
83d Congress. 

This is of tremendous importance to 
the First District of Florida, as it is to 
many other areas of the country where 
federally impacted areas exist, thereby 
placing a greater responsibility on the 
local school boards and taxpayers, to 
provide educational facilities. The ex- 
isting appropriation of $55 million for 
payment to school districts for the 1955 
fiscal year resulted in the payment of 
only 65 percent of full entitlement to the 
school districts qualifying. The $20 
million additional appropriation pro- 
vided in this bill will permit payment of 
100 percent entitlement to the eligible 
school districts. 

I received communications from the 
Honorable J. Crockett Farnell, superin- 
tendent of Hillsborough County public 
schools, which provide a concrete exam- 
ple of the tremendous importance of this 
supplemental apporpriation, in that it 
will mean approximately an additional 
$35,000 to help bear a portion of the ad- 
ditional cost of educating approximately 
2,000 federally connected pupils who 
must be absorbed by the educational sys- 
tem of that one county that has an aver- 
age total daily attendance of some 50,000 
pupils, Of the 2,000 federally connected 
pupils a sufficient number qualify for 
only a oné-half pupil rating to reduce 
the number below 1,500, or below 3 per- 
cent of the total enrollment. 

These figures will, it appears, clearly 
justify and substantiate the wisdom of 
the Congress in the last session eliminat- 
ing the 3 percent absorption feature 
contained in Public Law 874, amended by 
Public Law 248, of the 83d Congress, said 
suspension for 1 fiscal year being con- 
tained in Public Law 732. Without this 
provision this county, which bears a tre- 
mendous burden of Federal impact, due 
to the existence of one of the largest Air 
Force bases in the country, MacDill Field, 
would be unable to qualify under the act 
and would thereby lose a hundred thou- 
sand dollars as an average per year as 
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a partial contribution toward the educa- 
tion of these 2,000 federally connected 
pupils. This contribution pays for only 
a portion of the educational costs and 
certainly this participation is justified on 
the facts involved, and I hope will dem- 
onstrate clearly the need for continuing 
the elimination of this 3-percent-absorp- 
tion feature. 

I am hoping that Congress will, in this 
session, recognize the tremendous impor- 
tance of many areas of continued elimi- 
nation of the 3-percent-absorption pro- 
vision, and will enact legislation similar 
to H. R. 850 designed to accomplish this 
in subsequent fiscal years. 


Speech by Hon. Leonard W. Hall, Chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Judge Leonard W. Hall, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, at a dinner given in his 
honor by the Republican Finance Com- 
mittee of Florida on March 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY LEONARD W. Hatt, REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, AT A DINNER IN His 
HONOR, GIVEN BY THE REPUBLICAN FINANCE 
COMMITTEE OF FLORIDA AT THE BISCAYNE 
Tenrace Horet, Miami, Marcu 17, 1955 
One of the political tragedies of our times 

has been the departure of many of the lead- 

ers of the Democratic Party from the party's 
fundamental Jeffersonian principles. Of 
course, I, as a Republican interested in get- 
ting votes for Republican candidates, prob- 
ably shouldn't complain, because it has 
caused hundreds of thousands of fine Demo- 
crats to come over to the Republican Party, 
particularly in the last Presidential cam- 
paign. This broadening of our own ranks 

I welcome, of course. 

But the transgressions of the ruling minds 
of the Democratic Party are more than a 
mere political matter. They affect the wel- 
fare of our country and threaten our basic 
American system. I do not have to tell 
this audience what has happened. In the 
last 20 years we have seen these Democratic 
leaders in many parts of our country taken 
over by leftwing advocates of the planned 
economy, the welfare state—or, to use the 
correct term and a term they assiduously 
avoid—socialism. It has been this undeni- 
able trend at the top of the Democratic Party 
that caused the creation of the States’ Right 
Party in the South. It has been this trend 
which, along with the great personal appeal 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower, enabled the Re- 
publicans to carry Texas, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Florida in the 1952 
election. It has been this trend which 
caused the voters of South Carolina to take 
the unprecedented step of electing a write- 
in candidate to the United States Senate in 
1954. It has been this trend which enabled 
Texas and Florida to give us a Republican 
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Congressman, each, in the same election. It 
is this trend, as much as any other single 
thing, which has hastened recognition of the 
need for a strong two-party system in the 
South. 

The philosophy of this group can be de- 
scribed, using basic American terms, as anti- 
Jeffersonian. It is a philosophy that is the 
antithesis of Jeffersonian principles. Jeffer- 
son believed in decentralized Government 
and States’ rights. Jefferson believed in 
checks and balances, not only in the three 
coequal branches of the Federal Government 
but between the Federal, State, and local 
governments, Jefferson believed in the fun- 
damental rights of individuals. He was dedi- 
cated to individual liberty. 

But the anti-Jeffersonians—and I mean 
the Adlai Stevensons, Walter Reuthers, Hu- 
bert Humphreys, Neubergers, Douglases, and 
all the other ADA apostles—scorn States’ 
rights and advocate an all-powerful cen- 
tralized Federal Government. They sub- 
scribe to more and more powers for the exec- 
utive branch of our Federal Government. 
They advocate Government planning on a 
huge scale for our people. 

I have been in Washington almost steadily 
for the last 17 years. I have watched the tre- 
mendous inroads made on our American sys- 
tem, and I have seen Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and the Republican Party in the last of those 
2 years doing everything possible to rectify 
the damage done in the preceding years. You 
could not live in the middle of events as I 
did all those years without seeing the pat- 
tern which these disciples of left-wing ven- 
tures have set, 

The pattern Is simple. The Government 
taxes the citizens more and more, so that the 
Government, not the citizen, spends for him 
the money he earns. This is accompanied by 
heavy Government spending, deficit financ- 
ing, and Government-planned inflation. 
Then, to prevent inflation from reaching 
runaway proportions, controls are placed 
over prices, wages, and materials, As these 
controls are installed they unjoint other seg- 
ments of the free-enterprise economy so ad- 
ditional controls have to be invoked to ad- 
just the damage done by the initial set of 
controls. Soon, not only the economy but 
the people as a whole are under the regi- 
mented hand of Government, and socialism 
is upon us. 

In short, the whole transformation is AC- 
complished basically by economic moves by 
Government, not political or social moves by 
Government. 

Now let us examine for a moment the 
nature of the attack which has been made 
on the Eisenhower administration since it 
took office. Let us see who has been one of 
the leaders behind the attack, Let us see 
where it is taking him. 

The attack has not been made on the po- 
litical front, on the legislative front, or on 
the social-progress front—but on the eco- 
nomic front. 

Nine days after President Eisenhower took 
office in January 1955, Senator PauL DOUGLAS, 
a one-time fund-raising chairman for the 
Socialist Party candidate for President, be- 
gan predicting a recession in America. 

From that time on, all through 1953, Dove- 
Las went up and down the countryside pre- 
dicting a recession. Finally, on December 23, 
1953, the Senator from Illinois formally an- 
nounced that the country was (and I quote) 
“in a real recession.” 

From then on his cry was, I quote, “My 
concern is that the current recession shall 
not become cumulative and develop into a 
depression.” 

Thus, through 1954—for 21 long months— 
Senator Douglas, Hubert Humphrey, Walter 
Reuther, and all the rest of these apostles of 
gloom and doom did their best to convince 
America that it was in a recession. The truth 
was that America was not in a recession and 
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as big as these voices of gloom and doom 
Were, they could not scare the American 
people into one. Why? Because of the fun- 
damental soundness of Our economy under 
the administration of President Eisenhower 
and the Republican Party. 

It was pointed out repeatedly that these 
very gentlemen in the days of President Tru- 
man had witnessed unemployment of almost 
5 million in February of 1950 without so 
much as mentioning the words “recession” 
or “depression.” Why didn’t they mention 
them? Because America was headed down 
the road of their choosing under Harry Tru- 
man, but it was not and is not headed down 
the road of their choosing under Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

No; they could not talk America into a 
recession or depression, and with the arrival 
of election day and the attendant victories 
which they scored.by the scare campaign 
which they ran, they ceased fire. Why? Be- 
cause the facts were slowly catching up with 
them. 

For example, Senator Doveras in the 21 
months preceding the 1954 congressional 
elections filled nearly two-score pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp with contentions that 
we were in a recession. On November 4 he 
was reelected to Congress. How many pages 
has he put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
since? I have had the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp searched. The answer is: zero pages. 

Now, it has only been a few weeks since 
one of the best answers to this recession- 
depression talk was given here in Miami. By 
whom? By the American Federation of La- 
bor at its executive council’s meeting. 

The AFL disclosed that wage increases 
during 1954 represented the greatest gain in 
real wages of any year since World War II, 
and they frankly added that these wage in- 
creases had been reached with fewer hours 
and less worktime lost through strikes than 
any year in that period. 

Their report stated that these in- 
creases, and I quote, “were almost entirely 
over and beyond the amount needed to com- 
pensate for rises in the cost of living.” In 
other words, these were not cost-of-living 
wage increases that we had during the Tru- 
man inflationary period, but real wage in- 
creases. 

Do you wonder that the gloom-and-doom 
boys finally had to sign off? 

So what now? The attack has failed. 
The Eisenhower administration has stabi- 
lized our economy on a high, prosperous 
Plateau, inflation has been stopped, our 
workers are now receiving real wage increases 
instead of cost-of-living increases, and the 
industrial and business world is most opti- 
mistic about the future, as indicated in every 
major business publication and our dally 
press. 

In the United States Senate we now have 
an investigation of the stock market. No- 
body can quarrel with the right of the Con- 
gress to investigate such a vital instrument 
as the stock market. Whether this investi- 
set is necessary or not I do not profess to 

ow. 

But if you will look at the membership of 
the committee, you will find one of the orig- 
inal instigators of the gloom-and-doom at- 
tack that started back in 1953. I refer to 
Senator PauL Dovotas, of Illinois. You will 
also find that Senator Dovctas' legislative 
assistant, Robert Ash Wallace, has been 
placed in charge of the investigation with 
the title of staff director. 

Now, who was one of the first witnesses 
called? One Prof. John Galbraith, of Har- 
vard. Who is he? 

Galbraith is an oldtime New Dealing, ADA- 
type of anti-Jeffersonian radical. He was 
credited with almost wrecking OPA during 
the war with his drastic ideas for controls. 
He was the father of the compulsory grade- 
labeling movement during those days, He 

around with the customary pink 
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fronts—not very many, 2 or 3. He wrote 
admiring statements about the Soviet sys- 
tem and the Communist leaders in Western 
Europe as late as 1949. His radical economic 
theories caused a well-known economist, Dr. 
David McCord Wright, to state at the 66th 
annual meeting of the American Economics 
Association in December 1953, and I quote, 
“albeit quite possibly unconsciously, I should 
judge Dr. Galbraith one of the most effective 
enemies of both capitalism and democracy.” 

That was the kind of expert —and I use 
the word advisedly—that was put on the 
witness stand. 

What did he do? He filled the air with 
dire statements, spread gloom and doom by 
the yard, and generally pictured a terrible 
economic plight ahead. What happened? 

The stock market immediately fell an 
average of 5 points. Now, I don't know 
whether Professor Galbraith caused this or 
not. Markets are sensitive things. They re- 
act to many factors. But the coincidence 
is certainly interesting. 

I know this much: that the market has 
been uneasy, unstable, and on 1 or 2 days 
downright jittery since the professor took 
the stand. 

And I know this, as do millions of investors 
in this country: In the week ending last 
Saturday, stocks fell a reported total of 87 
billion. It was the biggest decline in 15 
years. 

Now what does this drop mean? Who lost 
this $7 billion? Just what do investments 
mean to our American system? 

First, let me say that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is dedicated to an ever-expand- 
ing economy. The President has stated this 
repeatedly and virtually every move of the 
Eisenhower administration and the Republi- 
can Party has been in this direction. In- 
vesting money in our great enterprise sys- 
tem promotes expansion, construction, in- 
vention, and, above all else, jobs. 

Some people try to foster the idea that in 
America only a few people hold the stocks 
which represent Investment and which are 
listed on the stock exchange. I read in the 
New York Times, Sunday, March 6, an esti- 
mate by one of its experts that there are 
75 million separate owners of corporate 
stocks in the United States. I fell to wonder- 
ing who these 7.5 million people could be, 
what income brackets they might be in. So 
I asked our research division to give me some 
figures and they handed me a study made 
by the Brookings Institution in 1952, 

Here's what that study showed: 

Nearly one-third—31.6 percent—of all the 
shareowners of this country are people with 
incomes of less than $5,000 a year. Forty- 
four and four-tenths percent of the share- 
owners are in the $5,000 to $10,000 income 
bracket. And only 24 percent have incomes 
exceeding $10,000. 

And let me tell you one other significant 
thing this study showed. A majority of the 
shareowners—50.6 percent—are women. I 
wonder if our left-wingers know that! 

So I should say that when Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey the other day cautioned 
the investigators to go slow before they 
started undermining the confidence of the 
American people he was on sound ground, 
I call that speaking for the average Ameri- 
can. Believe me, 7.5 million shareowners 
are a lot of people. I wonder if our left- 
wingers know that? 

I say that the American public had better 
wake up to the real aims of these advocates 
of an all-powerful Federal Government, these 
admirers of socialism. 

I think all of us can remember when 
Florida retired one of these gentlemen a few 
years back—one Claude Pepper. 

I know this much. If these gentlemen 
of the left keep driving the Democrat Party 
farther and farther left, we, as Republi- 
cans, must make sure that we never close the 
door to thinking Democrats who want to 
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join us. The American people are never 
going to let this Nation go socialist if the 
facts are in front of them, Maybe they could 
be led into it by deceit, but never by truth. 
And it is our job to provide the American 
people with the truth. It is our job to see 
that the Republican Party enters candidates 
in every section of the country to give the 
voters a real opportunity to choose between 
these conflicting ideologies. In that we must 
not fail, either as Americans or Republi- 
cans. 

Now, I said earlier that I have been in 
Washington almost continuously for 17 years. 
Like you, during all those years I was dis- 
turbed by the trend of the New Deal-Fair 
Deal administrations toward the establish- 
ment of a socialist state. I am going to iden- 
tify the things that bothered me. 

1, The tremendous expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

2. The corresponding colossal increases in 
expenditures and the ever-growing burden 
of taxes, whereby the Government was 
spending the individual's earnings for him. 

3. The fetish for more and more Federal 
controls regulating the daily lives of all of 
us. 

4. The encroachment of the Federal Goy- 
ernment into areas properly belonging to the 
2 and local governments under our sys- 

5. The ceaseless warfare by the executive 
branch on first the judicial and then the 
legislative branch, with the idea of increas- 
ing the power of the executive branch, while 
destroying the faith of our people in the 
other two arms of our Government, 

Now, what have the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and the Republican Party done about 
these basic paths toward the socialist state? 
Iam going to itemize them one by one: 

1. The trend toward big government has 
been completely reversed, with entire bureaus 
abolished, 283,000 Federal employees elimi- 
nated from unnecessary positions and the 
process of reduction is still going on. 

2. Government expenditures have been 
drastically reduced each year and the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, in cooperation with 
the executive branch, cut appropriations 
(meaning future spending) by enormous 
sums, with the result that last year it was 
possible to give the American people the 
largest tax reduction in history—$7,400,- 
000,000. 

3. Despite cries of alarm from the New 
Deal-Fair Dealers, the President took off de- 
pressive economic controls—the OPA was 
abolished; price, rent and wage controls 
eliminated, etc—with the result that the 
awful spiral of inflation was halted and our 
economy has at last been stabilized on a 
highly prosperous plateau. To me, the most 
significant fact is that during the dangerous 
inflationary years our dollar dropped in pur- 
chusing power from 100 cents in 1939 to 52.2 
cents at the end of 1952. The Elsenhower 
Administration in the 2 years that it has 
been in power has halted the drop at 52.0 
cents, or a decline of only one-fifth of a 
cent in 2 years. 

4. The President and the Republican Con- 
gress have reversed the invasion of State and 
local rights on countless fronts, notably, en- 
actment of legislation returning the Tide- 
lands to the States, development of a power 
policy called for the States and private indus- 
try to develop power, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment entering into a partnership with 
the States only when the States and private 
industry are unable to act, and finally, the es- 
tablishment of a commission to study which 
are the proper areas of government as be- 
tween Federal, State, and local entities. 

5. There has been a complete cessation of 
attacks by the executive branch on the ju- 
dicial, and legislative branches, and in its 
place the President has encouraged, by pub- 
lic utterances and otherwise, the fact that 
the three branches of our Government are 
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coordinate coequal and all entitled to the 
respect of our citizens. 

To me, the greatest single political event 
of the past 20 years has been this funda- 
mental reversal of political trend in govern- 
ment and the credit for it must go to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican Party, 
It is overriding because it is so basic to our 
way of life. It is proof of what the Presi- 
dent has sald on so many occasions—that 
with respect to our Government and our 
physical possessions we must be conserva- 
tive; in human relations and social matters, 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including a very informative article by 
Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, which appeared 
in the autumn 1954 number of the 
Ukrainian Quarterly. It deals with a 
subject of vital concern in our foreign 
policy and I commend it to the Members 
of the House who are interested: 

THE REAL ALTERNATIVE OF LIBERATION IN 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


(By Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky) 

One of the most serious misconceptions 
being harbored today is the false notion 
that the only alternative to peaceful co- 
existence is preventive war. Aside from the 
very valid consideration as to whether peace- 
ful coexistence itself can insure peace—t. e., 
the prevention of a global conflict—it is evi- 
dent to any careful and critical analyst that 
this misconception is a glaring product of 
the haphazard reasoning which accounts 
also for the pitiful lack of rational discrimi- 
mation and distinction in regard to the 
many concepts employed in our characteri- 
gation of foreign policy. The net result has 
been confusion, and the administration, in 
its indiscriminate use of the successive con- 
cepts of mass retallation, peaceful coexist- 
ence, and now, in some quarters, competi- 
tive coexistence, has contributed in the 
greatest measure to this unfortunate be- 
clouded condition. When one cuts sharply 
through these terminological innovations, 
the same essence of the containment policy, 
which ostensibly was repudiated in 1952, is 
found present. 

In addition to preventive war, there is 
& real alternative to peaceful coexistence, 
or any other verbal brand of containment, 
and this is the policy of liberation. The 
spirit of this policy remains as one enunci- 
ated by both President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. “Our determination,” 
de€lared the President, “must go beyond the 
negative concept of containment to the posi- 
tive concept of expanding by peaceful means 
the areas of freedom. If this is not done, 
we will once again find ourselves at war. It 
must be done. It can be done.“ The Sec- 
retary once rightly observed: “But liberation 
from the yoke of Moscow will not occur for 
a very long time and courage in neighbor- 
ing lands will not be sustained unless the 
United States makes it publicly known that 
it wants and expects liberation to occur.”? 
This spirit has not been present in the policy 
of the administration since April 1953, at 
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which time a real reversion to the old con- 
tainment policy took place but with new 
verbal embroidery. Thus, in examining our 
current policy in the light of the liberation 
alternative, it is logically sound to refer to 
it as containment. 

THE CONCRETE MEANING OF LIBERATION 


It is perhaps somewhat of an understate- 
ment to say that despite the extensive con- 
troversy that transpired 2 years ago on the 
liberation theme much misunderstanding 
and confusion remains as to the nature of 
the liberation policy, even among those who 
profess it. If one carefully refiects on the 
logically determining aspects of this issue, 
he cannot but come to recognize the general 
fupportable proposition that any political 
course on the part of our Government that 
is not a policy of liberation is essentially a 
policy of containment. In the complex of 
contemporary circumstances there is a dis- 
cernible internal determinism which estab- 
lishes the complete validity of this proposi- 
tion and sets the groundwork for our free 
dynamic action that is something radically 
different from the drift of uncreative adapta- 
tion to altered conditions contrived by enemy 
initiative. Fundamental in this respect is 
the fact that the concept of liberation rests 
on the unqualified rejection of the expedient 
Soviet theory of coexistence which, signifi- 
cantly, has baited the frequent support of 
Kennaniem and the many now who wish- 
fully impute to its intermittent use the 
success of containment and transient diplo- 


macy. 

This sound rejection rests on three forms 
of evidence establishing the Russian Com- 
munist design for world conquest, namely, 
abundant theoretic expressions in Russian 
Communist works, an imposing record of im- 
perlalist conquest since 1920, and the vast 
operation of the world Communist conspiracy 
directed by Moscow. It is also associated 
with a vivid awareness that the dynamics 
of historical movement disallow permanent 
statical relations, and that for their control 
they require more than what may prove to 
be the Ulusory deterrent of supposedly ma- 
terial power. The containment position de- 
pends exclusively on this power deterrent 
and the naive hope of institutional atrophy 
within the Red Empire. However, since 1950 
it has borne an accruing disutility that with 
the passage of time can only result in un- 
precedented losses, not to exclude national 
disaster itself. 

It is patently erroneous and misleading 
to identify the concept of liberation with 
the prosaic and hollow verbalism that we 
earnestly hope the captive nations will one 
day become free. Wishful verbalism of this 
sort can be found in abundance in the 
varied output of those who knowingly or un- 
knowingly espouse different shades of con- 
tainment. Such verbalisms become mean- 
ingless when sober consideration is given to 
the animus of liberation, which in essence 
is practical, positive, initiative-bearing, 
realistic, moral, and, above all, supremely 
deterrent against a third world war: in short, 
outstanding policy characteristics that are 
inevitably obscured by self-defeating avowals 
of containment, no matter how described, 
To repeat, any policy that is not essentially 
and functionally lberationist belongs by 
nature to the containment species and, con- 
sequently, will be found wanting in these 
preeminent qualities. A quick glance at the 
confusing and tortuous character of our cur- 
rent policy is sufficient to impress one with 
the truth of this observation. 

The spirit of the liberation policy is 
thoroughly practical because it is unques- 
tionably in our fundamental national inter- 
est to furnish concrete aid to the captive 
nations in the vast Russian Communist em- 
pire. Practicable aid extended to Polish, 
Lithuanian, Ukrainian, Slovak, I 
and other national patriots is a strategically 
well-placed investment not only in the de- 
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sired restoration of their national independ- 
ence and freedom but also—in fact more so— 
in the very preservation of our own Nation. 
The full import of this will be appreciated 
when we shall consider the ultimate variables 
in the calculus of world conquest below. 

Moreover, the liberation animus is positive 
in that it is oriented toward the strengthen- 
ing of the forces of freedom everywhere 
which necessarily entails the expansion of 
the areas of freedom rather than their mere, 
negative conservation at the critical cost of 
the enslaved nations now undergoing geno- 
cidal consolidation. In its scale of values 
freedom precedes peace, for carried to its 
logical extent, peace can even be bought for 
total bondage. Where the world remains half 
free and half slave, the scaled precedence 
of peace to freedom, as fostered by Commu- 
nist slogans of peaceful coexistence, creates 
an illusion concocted to serve as the opiate 
of the still free nations. In the illusion of 
peace we have shamelessly acceded to the 
tyrannical expansion of the Russian Com- 
munist empire far beyond the wildest dreams 
of the past tsars of Muscovy. Many who 
have succumbed to this illusion overlook 
the elementary fact that war, essentially 
a conflict of relationships, commences in the 
souls of men only to culminate on the bat- 
tleſlelds of the world. Our record so far in 
the contest for the souls of men everywhere 
points to this disastrous culmination. And 
the most glaring effect of the opiate of peace 
over freedom is the Insidious sensation that 
short-run truces add up into a long-run 
peace. 

These qualities in themselves certify to the 
striking initiative-bearing ch: c of 
the liberation policy. With the fixed objec- 
tive of expanded freedom, the imaginative 
employment of numerous, diverse means and 
a deep certitude of spirit, we can keep the 
unalterably self-dedicated enemy on a con- 
tinuous defensive which alone is capable of 
exhausting the sources of Moscow's Imperial- 
ist rule. The policy is realistic in that it is 
founded on a plain recognition of the mortal 
enemy and, with principled determination 
and courage, ls formulated accordingly. In 
its full reallam. without being emotionally 
crusading or sentimental in character, libera- 
tion postulates a moral commitment toward 
the captive nations, and this essential moral- 
ity of the liberation idea is a primary fact. 
It is this fact that fundamentally distin- 
guishes it from any form of containment 
policy which, by reasoned analysis, can only 
show for itself the tenuous basis of compara- 
tive technologic power. In the maze of his 
countless confused speculations and errors 
Mr. Kennan at least strikes upon this truth 
when, in behalf of containment, he admits 
that “I see the most serious fault of our past 
policy formulation to lle in something that 
I might call the legalistic-nwralistic ap- 
proach to international problems.” 3 

Logically and by written evidence, contain- 
ment in whatever form is by nature amoral. 
It involves no moral commitment because it 
is not predicated, as Mr. Kennan and other 
containment theorists well confirm, on deter- 
mining moral and political principles. Little 
wonder that the eminent Father Walsh of 
Georgetown University was quick to score 
the above and similar statements uttered by 
Kennan. - For an American foreign policy 
formulated in divorce from the constant 
guidance of moral principles would enjoy no 
better rational criteria than those underlying 
the policy of the Soviet Union. Contrary to 
Kennan's further error, had our past policy 
formulation adhered closely to absolute 
moral and political criteria, the course of 
contemporary history since 1918, notably 
with the dissolution of the Russian Empire, 
in real possibilities would have been by far 
more favorable for us and the world. For- 
tunately, numerous current expressions of 
this moral commitment toward the captive 
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nations may be found in statements by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, but these expressions will remain 
only verbalistic and hollow unless the com- 
mitment is functionalized by the only policy 
adaptable to it, namely the policy of libera- 
tion. 

In the light of these outetanding qualities, 
how then can we define an American policy 
Of liberation? Most succinctly, it is a policy 
girded to the concept of liberation which is 
a process of political warfare aimed at the 
defeat of the enemy and the independence of 
enslaved nations as a necessary and logical 
basis for European and Asiatic reconstruc- 
tion along federative of free lines. Notwith- 
standing the misconception of many, libera- 
tion is not an end in itself, but a peaceable 
means to a double end, negative and positive 
in character. It engenders not only the 
fight against communism and its decisive 
defeat but also the positive fight for freedom 
and the independence of nations. It is the 
first vital link of a policy chain that makes 
for a rational, coherent and winning Ameri- 
can foreign policy. As stated by the bril- 
Mant author of the most authoritative book 
on the subject, “Liberation. independence, 
federation: the three are links in the same 
policy chain.” . 

THE LIBERATION CONCEPT IN OPERATIONAL 

STAGES 

When thought through carefully and 
logically, liberation is an operational concept 
best fitted for the heavy requirements of the 
moment and of the desired future. In the 
present phase, that of the cold war, it pro- 
vides the best possible insurance against the 
sudden outbreak of a hot war without ap- 
Ppeasement, truce-like concessions and com- 
promise of principle and national integrity. 
As an unfolding process of political warfare 
on the enemy's terrain, it affords us the only 
possible chance of curtailing the genocidal 
consolidation of the Russian Communist 
Empire which is the primary variable in the 
Communist calculus of world conquest. 
The containment policy in effect today al- 
lows the formation of this essential variable 
which is being executed behind lavish Com- 
munist professions of peaceful coexistence, 
wide Communist participation in interna- 
tional conferences, and timed contributions 
to an apparent lessening of world tensions, 
all calculated to generate the illusion of a 
prolonged peace in order to gain the neces- 
sary time for this consolidation. 

To contend, as some superficially do, that 
liberation entails the risk of a hot war is 
obviously an argument oblivious to the con- 
stant presence of thisrisk. Liberation alone 
can lessen this risk, for an enemy confronted 
by an increasing insecurity within his own 
domain is surely less apt to embark upon 
world conquest than without this circum- 
stance. To hope, as many in vain do, that, 
somehow, something might occur in the un- 
aided slave world to precipitate an internal 
collapse, like the lost hope of a convulsion 
upon Stalin's death, is plainly indicative of 
an inadequate understanding of the highly 
technologized techniques of oppressive Com- 
munist rule. Pretty phrases of cultural 
erosion, territorial indigestion, and the like 
belong to diplomatic poetry, not to the field 
of real political action. To maintain, as 
several do in the very same breath, that the 
freedom of the enslaved nations cannot be 
attained without a hot war, arbitrarily rules 
Out all hope founded on the liberating effects 
of a backed cacophony of unrest, dissension, 
and calculated opposition reaching into all 
Vulnerable strata of the empire. These 
Planned effects counter the absurd argument 
of aimless uprisings, and constitute a real 
Possibility which for its very existence in the 
coming short-run can only be nurtured by 
liberation. 


— —.— 
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For the requirements of the ever-impend- 
ing phase of a hot war it should be evident 
now that a policy of liberation places us in 
an infinitely more advantageous position 
than one of containment and its myopic 
wait-and-see attitude. Efficiently organized 
groups of national leadership, thriving in 
well-supported underground networks with 
roots deeply implanted in the respective 
populace, cannot be expected to materialize 
with a narrow policy of containment no 
matter how extensive our intelligence and 
espionage activity may be. We are dealing 
with enslaved national bodies that in their 
present grave state of systematic genocide 
require our complete national effort which, 
again, can only be expressed through a policy 
of liberation. Their hope, their courage, 
their will to exist and fight can only be 
sustained by our effective moral commitment 
to the goals of their freedom and independ- 
ence. Thus in the final inexorable account- 
ing, to the degree that we fail in the con- 
crete preparation and support of these truly 
natural allies, to that degree and more, in 
the event of a showdown, we shall be forced 
to underwrite the undoubtedly heavy losses 
of open combat in grossly disproportionate 
amounts of American lives and treasure. 
The great irony and paradox of our current 
containment policy reside in the inescapable 
fact that as we timidly attempt, on the 
insular bases of brute material power and 
passive institutional example, to stave off a 
global conflict marked by vast devastation, 
we are inadvertently, by the very nature of 
our present historical dilemma, contributing 
to this horrible outcome. 

Let us honestly face the cruel fact that 
this is the tremendous responsibility of de- 
cision now weighing upon the shoulders of 
our policymakers whose anticipated plead- 
ings of “we did our best in the cause of peace” 
could scarcely justify their tallure to mold 
now the available alternative means to a 
swift, economical and certain victory in the 
case of a hot war. The simplistic notion 
that all that Is required is the massive ca- 
pacity to bomb out the enemy, is purely 
a product of vacuous thinking with a show of 
arrogance toward all the determining factors 
of geography, history, economics and sound 
psychological strategy. The detailed contents 
of these factors are certainly not the exclu- 
sive property of our policymakers to warrant 
the self-legitimating shroud of secret infor- 
mation upon which policy decisions are pre- 
sumably formed. In substantial degree they 
are accessible to anyone given to painstaking 
research and study, and in many instances 
are more easily acquired through unofficial 
channels. Those familiar with these factors 
inevitably encounter the consummate con- 
clusion that our ineptitude in the strategic 
utilization of these factors for the current 
historic struggle might well seal our doom, 
The plain truth is that despite our past mill- 
tary successes, we can lose: and the ultimate 
phase of reconstruction, for which the uni- 
versal principles of liberation prepare us 
best, may not be of our making. 

THE DUAL NATURE OF THE ENEMY 


Scholars are well aware of the many myths 
circulating in this country on the subjects 
of communism and the Soviet Union. Those 
who are unwilling or impatient to study the 
genesis of Russian communism, its gene- 
alogy and historical development to the pres- 
ent day, easily succumb to such myths as: 
(1) that Moscow-centered communism is not 
a Russian phenomenon and was initially im- 
posed upon the Russian people; (2) that our 
enemy is merely ideologic communism, so to 
speak, born in a historical void; and (3) that 
any thought of dismembering the Soviet 
Union—the inner sphere of the Russian Com- 
munist Empire—would consolidate the Rus- 
sian masses behind the Kremlin. To what 
extent these and similar myths are inspired 
by enemy agents and Russia ürst“ elements 
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in this country is always a fitting question. 
Nevertheless, they are media of disinforma- 
tion blurring the n distinctions of 
thought and fact that must be observed in 
any realistic program of successful, political 
action. 

From a historical-sociological viewpoint 
one of the most ridiculous notions entertained 
is that the Bolshevik Revolution represents 
an institutional hiatus in the history of eth- 
nic Russia. Fortunately, competent scholar- 
ship refutes this politically inspired notion, 
and has increasingly shown the historic, au- 
tocratic Russian qualities of Muscovitic com- 
munism. As the learned Father Walsh points 
out, “Psychologically, the Russian people— 
upon whom the revolution is based and with- 
out whose acquiescence it could not have 
been launched or so long sustained—have 
always revealed qualities of frustrated mysti- 
cism which inclines them to constant ac- 
ceptance of contradictions and paradoxes.” *® 
One of the most outstanding Russian au- 
thorities, Nicolas Berdyaev, stresses that 
“However paradoxical it may sound, still 
Bolshevism is the third appearance of Rus- 
sian autocratic imperialism; its first appear- 
ance being the Muscovite Czardom and its 
second the Petrine Empire.“ Sooner or 
later, thoughtful Americans, whose minds 
have not been completely infected by the 
hatched notions of puny Russia rst“ advo- 
cates, will come to understand the full im- 
port of the warning given by this venerable 
Russian Christian scholar: “It is particularly 
important for western minds to understand 
the national roots of Russian communism 
and the fact that it was Russian history 
which determined its limits and shaped its 
character. A knowledge of Marxism will not 
help in this.“ “ 

Indeed, it is important for us to under- 
stand this in order to shape our policy ac- 
cordingly. The enemy is dual in nature. In 
objective, experiential terms ideologic com- 
munism is bankrupt, but although, like the 
Muscovite and Petrine doctrines of the Third 
Rome and Pan-Slavism in the past, it serves 
the purpose of ideologic babbitry in the em- 
pire, it functions also as a conspiratorial 
weapon in the free world, attracting dupes, 
opportunitst, and traitors. The real sub- 
stance of the enemy is totalitarian Russian 
imperialism driven, as one scholar puts it, 
by the historic Messianic obsession of ex- 
pansion, greatness of the state, ideas of gran- 
deur, and Messianic ideas of world redemp- 
tion or world domination.“ This drive ex- 
pressed itself at the very inception of Rus- 
sian communism by the imperialist rape of 
independent Ukraine, White Ruthenia, 
Georgia, Poland, the Baltic countries, Hun- 
gary, and the other nations. 

THE RUSSIAN CALCULUS OF WORLD CONQUEST 

History has cast our role as the savior of 
nations, more so those genocided behind the 
Iron Curtain than those threatened in the 
free world. The plan for their necessary 
salvation can only commence with the policy 
of liberation. Except in hollow word, we 
are today acquiescing to Russian genocidal 
consolidation and in reality abandoning the 
captive nations. With millions of beaten 
robots at its disposal, Moscow will have 
achieved its psychological basis of reasonable 
expectation of success in its calculus of world 
conquest. Given the initial advantage of 
attack and a sabotaging world conspiratorial 
network, it does not even have to regard the 
second essential variable, a quantitative su- 
periority in arms, as a necessary requisite 
for such expectation; although with con- 
centrated specialization, it may easily attain 
it both absolutely and relatively as we are 
forced to dissipate our resources in side- 
shows. The third basic variable, its fear of 
retaliation, will be inversely related to its 
estimated ability to create regionalized Pearl 
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Harbors. Allowing the first, and dangerously 
gambling through unprincipled containment 
on the second, we are contributing heavily 
to their lessened fear of the third variable. 

Time definitely favors Moscow, not the free 
world. Behind the Iron Curtain are formi- 
dabile allies which in a sense are more impor- 
tant than France and England. They are, 
step-by-step, vanishing under the brutal 
Communist force and our nebulous foreign 
policy providing to them no hope of liber- 
ation. Are we prepared to sacrifice them 
by a compromised policy? In two World 
Wars England and France turned to us for 
their salvation. Whom can we turn to in 
the event of a third? 


New York Times, October 21, 1952. 

2A Policy of Boldness, May 1952. 

2 American Diplomacy 1900-1950, p. 95. 

James Burnham, Containment or Liber- 
ation, p. 229. 

* Total Empire: The Roots and Progress of 
World Communism, p. 44. 

* The Origin of Russian Communism, p. 120. 

Ibid., p. 7. 

*Dinko Tomasic, The Impact of Russian 
Culture on Soviet Communism, p. 75. 


The Natural Gas Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following joint reso- 
lution from the Utah State Legislature 
concerning the Natural Gas Act: 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 


Joint resolution of the 31st Legislature of 
the State of Utah memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion recognizing that the sale of natural 
gas by producers or gatherers in interstate 
commerce for resale are an integral part 
of the production and gathering of that 
resource and exempting such sales from 
any and all regulation by the Federal 
Government 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (both houses concurring 

therein): 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
in 1938 passed the Natural Gas Act which 
gave the Federal Power Commission regula- 
tory authority over the transportation and 
sale of natural gas in interstate commerce 
and provided that the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to the production and gath- 
ering of natural gas; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
ruled on many occasions between 1938 and 
1951 that it had no jurisdiction over sales 
of natural gas by producers and gatherers, 
and the United States Congress in 1950 again 
reiterated its intention that sales by pro- 
ducers or gatherers were exempt from Federal 
regulation under the Natural Gas Act; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1954 held that all sales of natural 
gas for resale in interstate commerce are 
subject to regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission under the Natural Gas Act 
whether made before, during, or after pro- 
duction and gathering, such decision re- 
versing a precedent of long standing; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of 
the Legislature of the State of Utah that 
the resultant subjection of theretofore un- 
regulated activities of producers and gather- 
ers to Federal regulation is not in the best 
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interests of the people of the United States 
in that it will have a very detrimental efect 
on the future development and ultimate 
beneficial utilization of this very valuable 
natural resource, and will also result in an 
inevitable clash between the Federal regu- 
lating authorities and State regulation with 
respect to utilization of this resource, and 
will have the further effect of encouraging 
extension of crippling Federal controls to 
many other commodities in the American 
economy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do petition and me- 
morialize the Congress of the United States 
to propose and enact an amendment to the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 which will clearly 
and positively exempt from Federal regula- 
tion the activities of producers or gatherers 
of natural gas including sale by them of 
natural gas in interstate commerce for re- 
sale; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted forthwith to the President of 
the United States, United States Senate, 
House of Representatives, and each con- 
gressional delegate from the State of Utah. 


National Park Policies Need Revision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, peo- 
ple in the State of Washington believe 
that our national park policies ought to 
be revised to permit full development of 
facilities at Mount Rainier National 
Park in order that more people might 
enjoy the scenic wonders and winter 
sports potential in the area. A resolu- 
tion adopted last month by the Pierce 
County Pomona Grange, No. 16, ex- 
presses the attitude of not only its own 
members but that of countless other citi- 
zens of our State as well. I insert it 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
PIERCE County Pomona GRANGE, No. 16, 

Puyallup, Wash., February 12, 1955. 
Hon. THor C. TOLLEFSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The following resolution was 
adopted at the last Pomona Grange, No. 16, 
held February 12, 1955, copies to be sent our 
legislators: 

“Whereas Washington's No. 1 tourist at- 
traction, Mount Rainier, is being denied its 
fullest development by the National Park 
Service; and 

“Whereas Mount Rainier National Park 
offers superior skiing terrain, picnic areas, 
and scenic grandeur; and 

“Whereas the park area properly developed 
would be a wonderful drawing card for na- 
5 8 and international meets: Therefore 

“Resolved, Congress amend Park Service 
regulations to stimulate construction of pri- 
vately operated park facilities, including an 
aerial tramway; and 

“Resolved, That Pierce County Pomona 
Grange urge their Senators and Representa- 
tives to introduce and support legislation 
for the full development of the natural re- 
sourfes of Mount Rainier National Park.” 

We ask for your cooperation on the above 
resolution. 

Thank you for your time and effort. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs, LUCILLE A. OCKFEN, 
Secretary. 


March 18 


Valuable and Effective Work Performed 
by Mercy Flights, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
outstanding and courageous job has been 
done in Jackson County, Oreg., by Mercy 
Flights, Inc. This group provides an air 
ambulance for patients who cannot be 
treated otherwise, and for whom such 
emergency service is essential to life or 
health. 

In recognition of the valuable and ef- 
fective work performed by Mercy Flights, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Medford (Oreg.) Mail- 
Tribune of March 13, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mercy FLIGHTS ANNOUNCES PLANS FOR Price, 
OPERATION CHANGES 


Mercy Flights, Inc., Jackson County’s non= 
profit air ambulance organization, Saturday 
announced plans for administrative changes 
which will guarantee continuation of its 
service, 

The group’s air ambulances last week car- 
ried the 334th patient—an average of nearly 
1% flights per week since service was started 
Just over 5 years ago. 

The nonprofit corporation has grown from 
nothing but an idea to a responsible organi- 
zation with assets totaling several thousand 
dollars, including a metal hanger at the 
Medford airport, a twin-engine Cessna air- 
craft, a single-engine Stinson aircraft, both 
converted to ambulance planes by the use 
of stretchers and big loading doors, and 
considerable radio, first aid and other equip- 
ment. 

To maintain its planes in top condition, 
and to plan for future purchase of replace- 
ment planes, the group’s board of directors 
has found it necessary to increase its pre- 
paid subscription charge to $4 per family 
per year. Subscription will be $2 for indi- 
viduals. 

The income from this higher fee will per- 
mit the corporation to set up a fund for the 
purchase of replacement planes, which will 
become necessary some time in the future, 
and will allow continuance of maintenance 
and operations at the present level. 

The prepaid subscription plan “saved” Mer- 
cy Flights from going bankrupt when it 
was first instituted in 1951 about a year 
and a half after service was first started, and 
provided it with a regular and reliable source 
of income. Prior to that, the only income 
was from flight charges, which were irregu- 
lar. And since Mercy Flights has never 
turned down a patient for inability to pay, 
the corporation once or twice was in debt 
with no prospects of getting out. 

FOUR SERVICE CLASSES 

Four classes of service are now offered: 

1. For subscribers, emergency ambulance 
service, certified as necessary by a doctor, 
within a 400-mile radius (this includes Se- 
attle and San Francisco), is free on both the 
planes. 

2. For subscribers, nonemergency but nec- 
essary ambulance service is available at a 
rate of 25 cents per mile one-way in the 
Cessna and 17% cents in the Stinson, 

3. For nonsubseribers living in Jackson 
County, the rate is 35 cents per mile in the 
Cessna and 25 cents in the Stinson. 
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4. For nonsubscribers living outside of 
Jackson County the rate is 50 cents for the 
Cessna; 35 cents for the Stinson. 

Out-of-county flights are made only in 
medical emergencies, and only when other 
air transportation is unavailable. As a non- 
profit corporation, Mercy Flights does not 
compete with commercial operators. Its 
fights are limited strictly to ambulance 
operations. 

PILOTS NET SMALL PAY 

When the service began operations, the 
piots. were unpaid. Since the demand for 
the service has increased, however, and the 
calls for pilots are more and more frequent, 
they are paid at a rate of 3 cents per mile— 
which in most cases does not compensate 
them for the time. 

All pilots are yolunteers, and all observe 
strict flight safety regulations. All are qual- 
ifled and experienced in the type of flying 
done. 

Other phases of the operation being 
changed includes the bonding of company 
officers who handle funds of the organiza- 
tion; the centralization of record-keeping, 
and setting up of a new accounting system. 
Officers believe these steps together with the 
increase in rates to provide needed income, 
will insure the stability and safety of the 
organization. 

BILLINGS NOW UP 


Billings going out this month will be for 
the increased amount which is still felt to 
be a small amount for the type of protection 
and service offered. 

There are 12 directors who are responsible 
for the operation of the organization. They 
include George Milligan, who is also founder, 
chairman and chief pilot of Mercy Flights; 
Mrs. Jeanette Thatcher Marshall, secretary; 
Dr. L. Paul Walker, vice chairman, and Eric 
Allen, Jr., treasurer, and Dr. C. I, Drummond, 
Seth Bullis, Mrs. Stephen Nye, Frank Perl, 
Vern Smith, George Flanagan, Harold Frye, 
and Joseph Burns. Burns was recently 
elected to the board to succeed Dick Woods, 
who moved from Medford. 

A chief pilot's committee, which assists 
in the formulation and enforcement of 
safety fiying regulations, consists of Gene 
Kooser and John Childers, both Mercy 
Flights pilots. A technical advisory com- 
mittee, responsible for plane maintenance, 
includes Milligan, Kooser, Childers, Allen, 
and Burns. The corporation's executive 
committee, which makes policy decisions be- 
tween board meetings, consists of the four 
officers, 


Our Present Currency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHME 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Why Our Present Currency Is 
a Wicked Type of Money,” written by 
Frederick G. Shull and published in the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way Our Present Conrency Is a WICKED 
Tyre or MONEY 
EDITOR, COMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRON- 
NLE: 

Having devoted considerable time in recent 
years to a study of the subject, sound 
money—which quality of money has been 
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denied our citizens ever since we were taken 
off the gold standard in 1933 and given the 
“printing press” substitute, with which we 
are still operating—the seeming lack of in- 
terest displayed by bankers and insurance 
executives toward a return to specie-backed 
currency has been rather distasteful, to say 
the least. It should be borne in mind that 
we started out with a specie-backed currency 
under Alexander Hamilton, in 1792; and, 
with minor exceptions, that quality of 
American dollar was maintained right down 
to 1933. But there has appeared a ray of 
sunshine stemming from a recent statement 
made by the president of a large insurance 
company, in which he correctly called our 
present money a wicked type of money. 
Following are the facts of that statement: 

At a meeting in Washington on December 
6 and 7, 1954, under the chairmanship of 
Senator FLANDERS, high officials of Treasury 
and Federal Reserve, economists, bankers, 
and others were in attendance, among them 
Mr. Frazar B. Wilde, president of the Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford. 
Chairman FLANDERS raised the question as to 
whether the United States should return to 
gold convertibility—meaning, of course, to 
the gold standard. Comment by Mr. Wilde 
was not only forthright, it really hit the nail 
right on the head. Here are Mr. Wilde’s own 
words: 

“I may be biased because of the fect that 
my business sells money for future delivery, 
and to me it is a pretty wicked thing to con- 
sider the possibility that people will make 
present sacrifices for future protection, and 
then get dollars of much lower value.“ (Ref- 
erence: U. S. Government Printing Office 
pamphlet No. 55314, p. 88, dated Dec. 6 and 
7, 1954.) 

Let's give some thought to Mr. Wilde's 
statement that his business sells money for 
future delivery. Is that type of business 
confined to Connecticut general? It is not; 
for every insurance company, regardless of 
type of insurance involved, sells money for 
future delivery. And is it confined to insur- 
ance business? No; it also applies with the 
same force to the entire banking business 
of this Nation; for every banker is selling 
money for future delivery. Let me enlarge 
upon that point. 

When I deposit $100 in a bank, I am pay- 
ing that bank $100 for, in effect, a guaranty 
by the bank to deliver $100 to me at some 
future date. Am I entitled to receive back 
the same quality of money as I entrusted to 
that bank? There can be but one answer: 
Yes. I cannot, of course, hold the bank re- 
sponsible for fluctuations in purchasing 
power of those dollars; but I am entitled to 
demand that since the dollars I deposited 
carried a value of $35 a fine ounce of gold, 
the bank shall reimburse me with dollars of 
the same quality. And the same applies to 
insurance policies: When I pay an insur- 
ance premium with dollars carrying a value 
of one thirty-fifth of an ounce of gold per 
dollar, I am entitled to receive the benefits 
under that policy in dollars of the same 
quality. In other words, all I am saying is 
strictly in line with the forthright admission 
of Frazar B. Wilde—that it is a pretty wick- 
ed thing to consider the possibility that peo- 
ple will make present sacrifices for future 
protection and then get dollars of much 
lower value.” 

And if one were to ask: Why all this 
worry—why not leave it to the dealers 
(bankers and insurance companies) in 
money “for future delivery"?—my answer 
would be: This isn't just “peanuts”—it in- 
volves hundreds of billions of dollars. For 
example, United States bank deposits as 
of December 31, 1953, totaled 6201 billion; 
and life insurance in force In 1954, $339 bil- 
lion—together, $540 billion. Why, that is 
the equivalent of 528,000 tons of gold, avoir- 
dupois, based on $35 per troy ounce—it Is 25 
times as much gold as we have buried at 
Fort Knox and the other repositorics. And 
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does that mean that we can't restore the 
gold standard? No; it doesn't, and for the 
following reasons; 

People want very little gold, and are never 
likely to want much gold; for possession of 
gold pays no interest—and it is much more 
profitable to have money in a bank at inter- 
est, or in an insurance policy for future 
protection, than to have gold hoarded in a 
bureau drawer or mattress at no interest. 
People merely want honesty and security— 
they want assurance that the standard of 
value, the American dollar, shall not be 
kicked around by politicians; that it shall 
be maintained unchangeable in value— 
maintained, at all times, as good as gold. 

And this aim can easily be accomplished 
if Congress will only take favorable action on 
one of the gold-standard bills being currently 
introduced—bills designed to firmly fix the 
value of the dollar at $35 a fine ounce of gold 
and restore the age-old sound principle of 
redeemability. on demand. 

Must we continue to accept the theory 
that the national budget cannot be balanced 
in terms of honest dollars—that it can only 
be balanced in terms of “printing press” 
dollars? 

Fraepraicx G. SHULL, 
Connecticut State Chairman, 
Gold Standard League. 
New Haven, CONN., February 8, 1955. 


United States Needs Compulsory Federal 
Inspection for Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
called attention on several occasions to 
the need for Federal inspection and grad- 
ing of poultry. I introduced House 
Resolution 647 in the 83d Congress and 
House Resolution 57 in this Congress 
which calls for an investigation of the 
commercial slaughtering and processing 
of poultry. 

A very graphic article entitled “A Sick 
Chick Goes to Market” appeared in the 
March 1955 issue of Consumer Report, 
and I hope that every Member of Con- 
gress will take the time to read it. I 
believe the housewives of the country will 
be greatly alarmed to read about some 
of the conditions existing in a segment 
of the poultry industry. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith the article appearing 
in this month's Consumer Report: 

A Sicx CHICK Gors TO MARKET 

The average buyer of poultry or poultry 
products may assume that she is protected 
by the same Federal laws which dictate the 
inspection of most beef, pork, lamb, and other 
meats or meat products. She may take for 
granted the wholesomeness of the poultry she 
sets before her family, but she would be 
wrong. To this date there has never been 
any compulsory Federal inspection of poul- 
try destined for the consumer market, and 
only a few States have any compulsory in- 
spection laws of their own. There is a Fed- 
eral inspection and grading program for 
poultry, but it is entirely voluntary. It is 
estimated that less than 20 percent of the 
poultry which reaches the dinner tables of 
America is covered by this voluntary inspec- 
tion program. 
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Just how bad the situation Is, is Indicated 
by a booklet called Congress Should Probe 
Sick and Diseased Poultry, Just published 
by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL, 
30,000 of whose members are employed in 
the poultry industry. 

If the poultry is in interstate commerce, 
the Government can use its law-enforcement 
powers to protect the public from filthy, de- 
composed, or adulterated food. In 1952, in- 
spectors of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion selzed over 200,000 pounds of poultry 
unfit for human consumption. But the 
amount of poultry inspection the Food and 
Drug Administration can do on its small 
budget is relatively trivial. Furthermore, a 
great deal of poultry is produced and sold 
within State boundaries, and law enforce- 
ment here varies with the local or State 
health departments involved. 

Thirty years ago there were very few large 
poultry slaughtering plants. Poultry for the 
most part was marketed alive, and often 
slaughtered at home. The consumer had a 
chance to see the bird, and would naturally 
reject a dead bird or one that was severely 
ill. Today, probably less than one bird in 
a thousand is seen alive by the urban con- 
sumer, and it is difficult, if not impossible 
to determine illness in a slaughtered bird, 
however apparent the symptoms were when 
the fowl was alive. The Food and Drug 
Administration complains that inferior and 
diseased poultry frequently appears on the 
retail market as cut-up pieces; it is obviously 
hard to tell if a chicken was diseased or 
well, when all you see of it is a drumstick. 
Diseased and inferior poultry also finds its 
way into restaurants and soup factories. 
When a number of soup manufacturers re- 
cently changed their buying policies, sellers 
of poultry unfit for human consumption 
complained that their market was seriously 
hurt. 

How bad are conditions in the processing 
Plants, and how widespread is the traffic in 
diseased poultry? Poultry plants range from 
pot scalders to assembly line operations 
where 600,000 pounds of poultry is dressed 
in a 24-hour day, and conditions vary from 
excellent to repulsive regardless of size of 
plant, or type of equipment. It has been 
stated by officials in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service that anyone who has ob- 
served poultry plant operations from the 
public health point of view does not have to 
be convinced of the need for poultry in- 
spection programs. The poultry workers 
themselves have published sworn affidavits 
describing conditions in some of these unin- 
spected plants. These affidavits indicate 
that considerable quantities of poultry in 
the advanced stages of disease and in the 
most revolting condition are slaughtered 
and procesesd; even birds which are already 
decomposing are packed and shipped out to 
unsuspecting consumers, In dressing, evis- 
cerating, and packing such diseased and un- 
wholesome poultry there is a strong possi- 
bility of contaminating the equipment, and 
thereby the carcasses of birds which were 
healthy when slaughtered. 


A PUBLIC HEALTH MENACE 


It is well established by health authorities 
that certain poultry diseases are transmis- 
sible to man. Among these are psittacosis 
(parrot fever), which has been traced to 
turkeys, and a virus infection known as 
Newcastle disease. In addition, there are a 
large number of disease-causing organisms 
common to man and poultry; of these, the 
Salmonella group of bacteria, which cause 
infections similar to paratyphold or typhoid 
fever, are of the greatest concern to public- 
health officers. In a single year (1948), the 
United States Public Health Service reports, 
2,492 cases of food-borne disease were traced 
to poultry and poultry dishes. These cases 
were reported in the 62 outbreaks which 
reached epidemic proportions; it is probable 
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that there were many thousands of individ- 
ual or sporadic cases which were unreported. 
Only a fraction of the States require that 
cases of food poisoning be reported to the 
health authorities, 

Obviously, the consumer must obtain more 
protection against diseased or contaminated 
poultry than he is getting at present. The 
appearance and odor of a bird that has had 
its viscera removed, and has been cut up 
ready to cook are the consumer's only guide 
to wholesomeness. But it is not an in- 
fallibie guide, since certainty about the 
bird's health often requires examination of 
the live bird as well as the viscera and car- 
cass to determine whether the fowl is dis- 
eased. Moreover, in the case of frozen poul- 
try. appearance and odor are even less re- 
lable. 

It sems obvious that the consumer can be 
effectively protected only by effective regu- 
lation of the poultry industry. Poultry is 
a major food, and its consumption has stead- 
ily grown to an estimated 35 pounds per 
capita. Yet the slaughtering, inspection, 
grading, labeling, packing, processing, can- 
ning, sale, and transportation of poultry or 
poultry products that move in interstate 
commerce are subject to no Federal control. 

The first step toward effective poultry reg- 
ulation might well be a full-scale investiga- 
tion of the commercial slaughtering and 
processing of poultry. Such an investiga- 
tion was called for last July in resolutions 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Pau. 
H. Dovuctas, of Illinois, and in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman MELVIN 
Price, of Illinois. Both measures—Senate 
Resolution 283 and House Resolution 647— 
were referred to appropriate committees, 
CU believes that both resolutions merit the 
support of consumers who want to be cer- 
tain that the poultry they buy is wholesome, 
free of disease, and fit for human consump- 
tion. 


When You Come to Life’s Twilight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing article entitled “When You Come 
to Life’s Twilight.” The article was 
written by W. Earl Hall, editor of the 
Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, and 
was published in that newspaper on 
March 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN You Come ro Lire’s TWILIGHT 
(A radio commentary by W. Earl Hall) 
Curiously enough two of the most chal- 

lenging problems confronting our country 
today have to do with the two extremes of 
our population's lifespan. On the one hand 
we're asking: “What shall we do about our 
rising number of youngsters?” and on the 
other we're asking: What shall we do about 
our rising number of oldsters?” 

The youth problem has a good many facets 
and I've dealt with most of them, I think, 
down through the years in these once-a- 
week visits with you. These include pro- 
viding classrooms and teachers for nearly 
twice as many children as we've been accom- 
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modating up to now. And there's the mat- 
ter of a mounting juvenile delinquency. 

In this commentary I'd like to talk about 
what are being referred to as our “senior 
citizens.” And arbitrarily I'm going to con- 
sider age 65 as the dividing line although 
there would be some justification for start- 
ing with age 45, or even 40, for that's when 
a great many employers begin looking 
askance at Job applicants. 

“Iv GIVEN A CHANCE” 

Each passing day thousands of men and 
women are turned away from jobs they could 
fill satisfactorily if given a chance. They 
are experienced, healthy, emotionally stable 
and eager to work. But employers, for what 
seems to be good reason, haye a preference 
for somebody younger. ` 

It doesn’t take any sociologist to sense 
that an inestimable sum total of skill, ex- 
perience and mature judgment is going to 
waste in our society. And what's bad now 
is going to be worse 20 years from now be- 
cause America’s population is growing heavy 
at the top. Life expectancy is increasing 
every year. 

At latest count there were 43 million per- 
sons in the United States over 45. That's 
well over a fourth of the total population. 
By 1975, it’s calculated, there will be 63 mil- 
lion persons past 45 and they will make up 
nearly half of all Americans past 20. Thus 
we see it’s a great and growing problem. 
Let there be no doubt of that. 

RETIRE—BUT TO WHAT? 


Now let’s turn to those 65 years of age or 
older. That's the generally accepted age for 
retirement. And the question has arisen in 
stern form: Retire to what? 

Two of my warmest friends, caught up in 
this trend themselves, are giving their best 
thought and effort to the problem. One of 
them is Maurice duPont Lee, long identified 
as a chemical engineer with the Du Pont Co, 
of Wilmington, Del. The other is R. K. Bliss, 
probably the Nation's best known authority 
in the field of agricultural extension work. 
To thousands he has been almost synony- 
mous with Iowa State College for the past 40 
years or so. 

It has been my satisfying experience in the 
past few months to bring these 2 grand 
people together through the medium of cor- 
respondence. Their approach to the problem 
of geratology has been from somewhat dif- 
ferent angles but between them, they'll be 
making a fine contribution to the science. 
Of that I feel confident. 

CREATIVE WORK BEST MEDICINE 


Both, I'm sure, would agree with another 
friend of mine, now well into his eighties and 
as keen of mind as when for some 20 years he 
served with distinction as State health com- 
missioner. 

“Occupation,” says Dr. Walter Bierring, 
now head of the Iowa division of gerontology, 
heart and chronic diseases, is recognized as 
the best of medicine. Work, particularly if 
creative, gives to life its most enduring pur- 
pose.” 


We can go on from there—and I dip first 
into a letter written by my Wilmington 
friend to my Iowa State College friend. 

“It is my contention,” writes Maurice 
duPont Lee, “that a person who has worked 
throughout his active career and accumu- 
lated a stock of this world’s goods has no 
moral right to go to Florida, sit under a 
palm tree and wait for the undertaker. 

“This man of means is no more indepen- 
dent than the ‘senior citizen’ who lives on 
a pension. He relies entirely on the labor 
which earns the dividends on his securities. 

“HE OWES A DEBT TO SOCIETY 

“He has no right to accept this labor and 
not give back something in return. He 
should work for the community, or the 
church, for civic affairs—and it is with this 
in view that I have been pestering them, 
with some satisfactory results, I might add.” 
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What Maurice duPont Lee has done in 
carrying out this fundamental philosophy 
made one of the most interesting articles 
ever carried by the Saturday Evening Post. 
I've reproduced it in 2 or 3 of my commen- 
taries, at least in broad outline. 

In simple statement, Mr. Lee surrounded 
himself with some other retired people with 
a broad business background and made their 
experience and counsel available to small 
businesses which were having a rough go of 
it. Many such have been put on their feet, 
saved from failure. 

Along with this he serves without pay as 
park commissioner in his hometown of Wil- 
mington, He finds pride in the fact that 
Wilmington is better served by its park sys- 
tem than any city of comparable size in 
the world. 

HES A FRIEND OF HUMANITY 

And even this isn’t the end of the story. 
Maurice Lee still finds time to be the friend 
in need for all who are in distress. From 
a woman suffering with incurable cancer, 
I recently received a letter about his work. 
Let me quote a sentence or two from it: 

“Practically every moment of his busy 
day he is doing something for some un- 
fortunate, * * * I have never once heard 
him mention what he has done or what he 
is doing for people.” 

Turning now to Mr. Bliss, we find what 
I suppose might be called a more general 
approach to the problem, In his 10 years of 
retirement from the extension directorship, 
he has managed to keep busy in a number 
of fields. All the while, too, he has been a 
student of this relatively new science called 
gerontology. It has to do with the aging. 


HERE ARE SOME RULES 


From sitting in on conferences and from 
his own experience and observation, Mr. 
Bliss has come up with a set of suggestions 
which he thinks will add zest, and probably 
years, to the life of those who look out on 
their setting sun after retirement from their 
lifework: 

1. If at all possible, keep on working at 
something you like and as your strength 
will permit. 

2. Keep on living among long-time friends 
if possible. As one grows older, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to make new friends 
and the old ones keep dropping away. 

3. Be as independent as you can. If one 
cannot be independent, then accept the sit- 
uation philosophically. This sometimes re- 
quires a good sense of humor. 

4. Keep on enjoying life. Dress as others 
dress. Don't, if you can help it, let yourself 
be set apart, Be a part of the community 
in which you live. Powder your nose, put 
rouge on your cheeks if you want to, wear 
conventional clothes, nice neckties, be one 
of the community or group, play suitable 
games, relax—have fun. 

5. Watch your food. Get plenty of protein, 
calcium (milk is the best source), protec- 
tive foods, and vitamin B complex group. 
Take note of your waistline. 

6. Have regular physical examinations— 
at least once a year and oftener if worried 
about your health. 

These are guides which have worked well 
for Mr. Bliss and he believes they have much 
to recommend them for others similarly 
situated. 

WHY WOMEN LIVE LONGER 

Incidentally, he has an interesting theory 
about why women live longer than men on 
the average, It's because the great majority 
of them keep on working at the tasks to 
which they were accustomed. But let's have 
R. K. Bliss tell it in his own words: 

“When Dad retires, does Mom retire too? 
Not on your life, She keeps right on pre- 

three meals a day. She keeps the 
house in shape, makes the beds, etc. 
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“All the while old Dad is reading the papers 
and worrying about the present state of 
affairs and speculating on what's going to 
happen in the future. Mom doesn’t have 
much time to worry. 

Mom generally has some grandchildren 
to take care of occasionally, to sew for and 
mother at times. And if she becomes a 
widow—as a rather surprisingly large number 
do, she may go to live with one of her 
children. If so, she keeps on working, taking 
care of her own room, mending fc¢ the grand- 
children, etc.” 

DAD'S LIFE DESCRIBED 

Then Mr. Bliss presents this contrast in 
Dad's life after retirement: 

“Somebody else makes his bed, lays out 
his clothes, sees that he has the easy chair, 
cautions him about overdoing, (He might 
hurt his heart, you know.) 

“Actually I think the tendency of the re- 
tirement system is to make Dad think about 
himself and his troubles so much that after 
a few years of it, he gets bored and tired 
and just drops off. 

“No amount of social security that merely 
provides pork and beans and a good place to 
sleep will remedy this situation. We were 
told long ago that ‘man cannot live by bread 
alone.’ ” 

A study conducted and evaluated not so 
long ago by the University of Illinois lends 
support to the view held by Mr. Bliss that 
society is the poorer for not taking advantage 
of what our senior citizens have to offer. It 
covered 1,025 workers in 20 companies, all 
past 60, some past 70. 

BAR ON GRANDMA MOSES 

In overall performance, in total produc- 
tion, in the quality of product, in cooperative 
spirit and in absenteeism, the study revealed 
a highly satisfactory record for the oldsters 
as compared with their juniors on the job. 

Now for a final word of testimony on this 
point by my Iowa friend: 

“If Grandma Moses, the distinguished 

painter now 94, had been teaching school or 
college, she would have retired 24 or 29 years 
ago.” She would never haye painted even 
one picture. 
In politics, there is no such binding re- 
straint. Churchill is 80, Adenauer is almost 
as old and we have a group of Congressmen 
in their seventies and eighties. 

It's comforting to know that a problem of 
such importance is coming more and more 
into focus in our country. 


Russia, China, and the Outlook in the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
evening of March 16, 1955, it was my 
privilege to address the Intelligence 
Chapter of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion. That is composed of the Intelli- 
gence Services of the Army, the Navy, 
and other groups. I spoke on the sub- 
ject Russia, China, and the Outlook in 
the Pacific. I ask unanimous consent 
that my address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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RUSSIA, CHINA, AND THE OUTLOOK IN THE 
Pacrrio 


As we look out on the world and ponder 
the problems that confront us, their very 
magnitude leads us at times to see only the 
dark side of the picture. 

Unless those problems solve themselves, 
we must continue to seek solutions, And 
while seeking them, in association with our 
allies, we must keep up our guard, remain 
strong, and be prepared to meet any new 
danger which may threaten our security or 
that of the free world. 

Yet the outlook is far from hopeless. 
Viewed superficially, or basing our conclu- 
sions on day-to-day developments, it might 
be thought fairly desperate. But if we dig 
deeper and look at the fundamentals, we can 
even be fairly cheerful. 

There are favorable factors at work that 
justify an optimistic outlook. The facts of 
human nature likewise should strengthen 
our faith in the future. 

The facts of history belie the concept that 
human beings will accept tyrannical rule in- 
definitely, or that tyrants cannot be over- 
thrown. 

The historic relationships of Eurasian peo- 
ples—including the Chinese and Russians— 
disclose more points of conflict, including 
conflicts of interest, than there are points 
of agreement. 

Communism itself, although assuming 
malevolent form in its present incarnation, 
becomes a menace only as it is linked to na- 
tionalistic and imperialistic ambitions cen- 
tering in Moscow and Peiping. In its basic 
philosophy it did not originate with Karl 
Marx. It is as old as mankind, and there 
have been communistic societies, or attempts 
to set them up, as far back as we can see in 
our study of human institutions. 

To dispose of that subject first, and 
briefly, it is one of the simple facts of his- 
tory that from the earliest times down to the 
present, these communistic communities 
have died out and either disappeared com- 
pletely or passed through successive muta- 
tions into a pattern more nearly refiecting 
the competitive nature of life and the aspira- 
tion of human beings to pursue happiness 
and struggle for life's rewards in their own 
way. Communism has always failed when 
tried, because it conflicts with the funda- 
mentals of human nature. It will fail in 
Russia and China for the same basic reason. 

But it will fail for another reason also. 
It will fail because communism itself can- 
not compete with individualism. It must 
fail; because slaves and slave states cannot 
compete with free institutions and with free 
men living in free countries. It must fail 
because, under communism, and under dic- 
tatorial regimes and tyrannical rule, there 
is lacking the incentive to achievement 
which inspires free men to reach the heights 
they do. 

A single illustration points the moral 
here: Russia and China are both suffering 
from food shortages. In the United States 
our problem is not shortages, but surpluses, 
Elsewhere in the free world the production 
of wheat, rice, meat, dairy products, and 
other dietary essentials is increasing con- 
stantly. The communist world, experiment- 
ing with collectivism, and with orders for 
food production handed down from above 
through a Communist bureaucracy, and with 
production at the source supervised by 
Communist overseers, suffers from hunger. 

If the hungry peoples who are still free 
can be shown how to increase their own food 
supplies, and if we can help them to do this 
(meanwhile sharing our surpluses with 
them, as we have and will), they too will fol- 
low the path of freedom rather than fall into 
the lockstep of communism, 

Now to be specific concerning Russia and 
China: 

Moscow continues to growl and threaten, 
to abuse the rest of us, and to flood the free 
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world with lying propaganda designed— 
though unsuccessfully—to convince it that 
the Soviet Union is the world’s most power- 
Tul nation. 

Can a nation suffering from food shortages, 
and which has to choose between guns and 
butter, consumer goods and the products of 
heavy industry, be so categorized? Hardly. 
With all of her progress of the last 25 or 30 
years in some directions, Russia still can- 
not grow enough food for her people, and 
actually has fewer cattle now than when 
the Russian peasant was little more than 
a serf, but still had freedom enough to run 
his farm in his own way. 

What about Russia's relations with China? 
Does this constitute a true partnership, or 
is Russia making China pay through the 
nose for whatever the Red regime gets— 
meanwhile pushing off on the Peiping gov- 
ernment obsolete and surplus war equipment 
which Russia herself no longer wants? 

To a limited extent it pays Russia to 
help Red China. As China develops eco- 
nomically, it can become a market for Rus- 
sian products—when Russia has enough of 
anything to export. As China becomes 
stronger militarily, the Red regime and the 
Red Army can be used to threaten China's 
neighbors. But it also serves Russia’s pur- 
poses; for by encouraging China to under- 
take military adventures in the Far East, 
Russia makes sure that there will be no 
Chinese thrust to the north or west—into 
Siberia or Mongolia. 

China is kept in a state of subjection as 
surely as if she were one of the lesser satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union. And to the extent 
that China's resources go into her Army and 
Air Force, with no real hope that they can 
be used to enlarge her territory or advance 
her interests—China is kept weak econom- 
ically, or at least weaker than if the whole 
energies of her industrious people were de- 
voted to developing her resources for her 
own benefit. 

Thus, it may be suspected that Russia has 
a darkly ulterior, as well as a profit motive 
in giving Red China limited help. Moscow 
may even encourage Peiping to test our 
defenses in the Pacific for the double pur- 
pose, as they hope, of involving both China 
and the United States in a military conflict. 

But certainly Russia can never afford to 
allow Red China to become a first-class milti- 
tary power. For whatever else they are, the 
rulers in the Kremlin are realists, They 
know their history. And they are not likely 
to forget that over the historic period the 
pressure of population on the Eurasian Con- 
tinent has always come from the East. They 
will not forget that the Mongol hordes only 
a few centuries ago, as history is measured, 
overran Russia repeatedly, burned Moscow 
at least twice, and that for some 300 years 
Russia was forced to pay tribute to a Mongol 
Khan. 

So there is a limit to the military and eco- 
nomic assistance Red China can expect 
from Russia. 

Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lal might 
think of themselves as partners of Russia; 
but sooner or later they will learn—if they 
have not realized it thus far—that they are 
not partners. 

Russia is using Red China and will use her, 
so long as it serves Russian purposes, and 
so long as the Peiping government permits 
itself to be so used. 

The Chinese rulers, for their part, will not 
be likely to forget the historic record. It 
is Russia that has hemmed China in. A 
glance at the map will show this vividly. 
China cannot move either north or west into 
sparsely populated areas with presumably 
substantial resources awaiting development, 
without coming into conflict with Russia. 

What country took over Mongolia at a 
moment of Chinese weakness? Russia. 

What neighbor moved into Manchuria and 


3 concessions there from China? Rus- 
a. 
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What supposed friend led China Into a 
hopeless war in Korea, draining Chinese re- 
sources and costing the lives of a million 
Chinese? Russia. 

What country stripped Manchuria of Jap- 
anese industrial equipment after World War 
II, leaving Communist China with the prob- 
lem of rebuilding that formerly busy area, 
as developed during the Japanese occupa- 
tion? Russia. 

Only twice in Chinese history—once dur- 
ing the Mongol period, under the reign of 
Kublai Khan, in what is known as the Yuan 
Dynasty, and again under the Manchus— 
have the people of China gone south into 
Burma, Cambodia, and beyond, for purposes 
of military conquest. 

These expeditions failed, and there is noth- 
ing in the present situation to suggest that 
any new Chinese military move in that di- 
rection would prove more successful, even 
without our intervention. 

And the United States would intervene. 
Let there be no mistake on that point. And 
with a suddenness and strength that would 
open Asian eyes. 

The Red rulers of China know this. 

As to Formosa, the answer is equally clear: 
There is no possibility whatever that the 
men who sit in Peiping could take Formosa 
against the opposition represented by the 
Nationalist government on that island, sup- 
ported by United States naval and air 
strength. And the Red Chinese know this, 
too. 
The Chinese never have been a maritime 
people. They could no more reach out into 
the Pacific over the opposition of the free 
nations, including the Asian people in coun- 
tries nearby, and of course including our- 
selyes, than they could march to Moscow 
against Russia’s military might on land. 
The Chinese know this. 

If they feel themselves bottled up in 
China, they might look at the map again, and 
see who it is that has bottled them up. The 
map tells the story. The only territory 
formerly included in the Chinese empire 
which has been taken from China was taken 
from them by Russia. 

When China has felt impelled to move into 
new territory in the past, the people of that 
country have moved—with the unsuccessful 
exceptions noted previously—either north 
or west. There has been trouble on her 
northern and western frontiers since before 
the Christian era. 

It would not be altogether surprising If, 
at some future date, there should again be 
trouble there. 

Moreover, the Chinese people, who enjoyed 
a high degree of culture before the first 
Russians emerged from the northern forests, 
certainly cannot enjoy subordinating them- 
selves to the Russians now—or knowing that 
if Russia can prevent it they can never rise to 
equality with their neighbor to the west. 

The Communists can settle down in China 
and behave themselves, so far as their con- 
duct concerns others, or they can invite trou- 
ble, and undoubtedly find it in whatever di- 
rection they move. 

And Communist Russia can do the same 
thing. as of today; for if they should move 
into Europe, beyond the present boundaries 
of the Communist bloc, they would invite de- 
struction of all that they have gained, or 
built, in more than a quarter of a century. 

That, then, is the picture. 

These are some of the things we too often 
forget, or overlook, or fail to think about 
as we pass through this time of trouble. 

On the whole, I think we have reason to 
be encouraged. 

In the end, I believe the world will emerge 
into a better day. 

Ultimately, we can hope, the Russian and 
Chinese people will throw off the tyranny of 
pseudo-communism, a dialectic screen for 
totalitarian rule by self-serving dictators— 
and again join the ranks of the free nations. 
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For the present, we shall watch, wait, pray, 
keep our powder dry, our Seventh Fleet in 
the Formosa Straits, and our airbases around 
the perimeter of Russia. 

And we shall have faith that out of this 
formula will come, before long, a happier 
world for all of us. 


George Mason 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an address 
made by Mr. R. Carter Pittman, a very 
distinguished member of the Georgia 
bar, entitled “George Mason, the Arch- 
itect of American Liberty.” 


This address was delivered at the fall 
meeting of the Georgia Society of the 
Sons of Colonial Wars at Savannah, Ga., 
on November 17, 1954. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Vital Speeches of December 15, 1954] 


GEORGE MASON: THE ARCHITECT OF AMERICAN 
LIBERTY 
(By R. Carter Pittman, attorney, Dalton, G8., 
delivered at the fall meeting of the Georgia 
Society of the Sons of Colonial Wars,“ 
Savannah, Ga., November 17, 1954) 


On Wednesday, June 23, 1779, the flagship 
Sensible, a French frigate of 36 guns, under 
Captain Chavagnes, was at half sail on a 
choppy sea 6 days out, en route from France 
to America. To starboard and to larboard 
were the Bonhomme Richard of 42 guns, un- 
der Capt. John Paul Jones, and the Alliance, 
under Captain Landais. In the convoy were 
three other able ships of the line, well 
gunned. To complete the convoy were two 
ill-constructed and aggravating tubs whose 
sall seemed to ship more water than wind. 
Five knots In a fair wind was about all they 
could do, Trailing the convoy since the 
preceding Saturday were from 2 to 6 English 
privateers yawning for, yet fearing, the 
chance to close in for the kill. A few shots 
across their bows discouraged cordiality., On 
Tuesday night they had peeled off to be seen 
no more. 

Aboard the Sensible was a French Com- 
mission deputed to a fledgling nation in the 
throes of the birth of freedom under the laws 
of God and man. Aboard also was John 
Adams and his 12-year-old son, John Quincy. 
The cargoes of human flesh and sinews of 
war were the answer of France to the subtle, 
yet fervent, plea of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Robert Livingston, and 
Roger Sherman had pieced together the 
Declaration of Independence from the prod- 
ucts of American minds and the sentiments 
of the day and had deposited it in the laps 
of the gods as a hopeful prayer for aid in 
the American struggle for life over death. 

Something about the sea, the mission, and 
the great part John Adams had played, and 
was yet playing, lifted him out of himself. 
At no hour of life had he felt so near the 
ideal of independence toward which Ameri- 
can patriots had staggered so long, to find 
always beyond reach. The danger of cap- 
ture at sea was now past. Something less 
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than relaxed conversation would have been 
out of place. Something less than sincerity 
would have been & travesty on the Sensible 
that day. 

M. Marbots, secretary of the French Com- 
mission, fell into easy conversation with 
Adams on deck during the afternoon of that 
Wednesday. In that conversation John Ad- 
ams told a few secrets that the world has 
either overlooked or ignored. After the eve- 
ning meal, the second future President of 
the United States put John Quincy, the sixth 
future President, to bed in his hammock 
and then retired to his nearby cabin. The 
conversation of the afternoon was rebound- 
ing in his mind. Soliloquy tortured him. 
Philadelphia haunted him, and drove sleep 
westward many knots. As the Sensible 
seemed to slumber, John Adams recorded 
in his diary some of his conversation with 
Marbois. Here is & part: 

“All religions are tolerated in America,” 
said M. Marbols: “and the ambassadors have 
in all courts a right to a chapel in their own 
way; but Mr. Franklin never had any.” 
“No,” said I laughing, “because Mr. Franklin 
had no”—I was going to say what I did not 
say, and will not say here. I stopped short, 
and laughed. “No,” said M. Marbois; “Mr. 
Franklin adores only great nature, which 
Has interested a great many people of both 
sexes in his favor.“ “Yes,” said I, laughing, 
“all the atheists, delsts and libertines, as well 
as the philosophers and ladies, are in his 
train—another Voltaire, and thence—” 
“Yes,” said Mr. Marbois, “he is celebrated as 
the great philosopher and the great legisla- 
tor of America.” He is,” said I, “a great 
philosopher, but as a legislator of America 
he has done very little. It is universally be- 
lieved in France, England, and all Europe, 
that his electric wand has accomplished all 
this revolution. But nothing is more ground- 
less. He has done very little. It is believed 
that he made all the American constitutions 
and their confederation; but he made 
neither. He did not even make the consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania, bad as it is. The 
Bull of Rights is taken almost verbatim from 
that of Virginia which was made and pub- 
lished 2 or 3 months before that of Philadel- 
phia was begun; it was made by Mr. Mason.” 

That of “Philadelphia” (meaning Pennsyl- 
vania) “was begun” in late August 1776. 
The original draft of “that of Virginia—made 
by Mr. Mason” reached Richard Henry Lee 
in Philadelphia, in the handwriting of 
Mason, in late May 1776. It appeared in the 
June 1 issue of the Virginia Gazette which 
reached Philadelphia 4 days later. On June 
6, it reappeared in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post. On the 12th it reappeared in the Penn- 
Sylvania Gazette. The first paragraph was: 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent 
natural Rights, of which they cannot, by any 
Compact, deprive, or divest their Posterity; 
among which are the Enjoyment of Life and 
Liberty, with the Means of acquiring and 
possessing Property, and pursuing and Ob- 
taining Happiness and Saftey.”* 

Franklin, though a philosopher, was un- 
willing to deface those lines that firmed for 
the ages the profound wisdom of the Cato of 
his country. He copicd Mason’s words 
“almost verbatim” into the Pennsylvania 
Declaration of Rights, as follows:“ 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent, and have certain natural, in- 
herent and inalienable rights. amongst 
which are, the enjoying and defending life 
and liberty, acquiring, possessing and pro- 
tecting property, and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety.” 

Adams could not remember the first name, 
“George,” so he let it go as “Mr. Mason." 
Seventy-five years later Charles Francis 
Adams, son of John Quincy and grandson of 
John, could remember neither the first nor 
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the last name. Nevertheless he recorded in 
the Works of John Adams, vol. 4, page 220, 
et seq., that his grandfather had no sooner 
disembarked from the Sensible to embrace 
his wife, grandmother of Charles Francis, 
than he was called away to write the Massa- 
chusetts Declaration of Rights. The grand- 
son disclosed that in August 1779 his grand- 
father did exactly what Benjamin Franklin 
did in August 1776. He too copied “almost 
verbatim” from the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, As prepared by John Adams the 
first paragraph of the Massachusetts Decla~ 
ration of Rights was as follows: + 

“All men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain natural, essential, 
and unalienable rights, among which” may 
be reckoned the right of enjoying and de- 
fending their lives and liberties; that of 
acquiring, possessing, and protecting their 
property; in fine, that of seeking and ob- 
taining their safety and happiness.” 

It was in the month of June 1776 that 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Thomas Jefferson were in Philadelphia strug- 
gling to compose the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was easy enough to catalog 
the sins of George III and call him what 
he was. That had been done by many others 
many times. The South Carolina Constitu- 
tion of March 1776 and Judge William Henry 
Drayton's charge to a grand jury at Charles- 
ton, S. C., in April 1776, were certainly used 
as models. But their combined wisdom was 
not equal to the task of framing a powerful 
preamble justifying revolution with an ap- 
peal to the hearts, the reason, and the sense 
of Justice of allmen. Nothing like that had 
ever been penned by man. Finally they saw 
the manuscript in the hands of Richard 
Henry Lee and later saw it in newspapers. 
Eureka! Furekal Eureka! “Where did 
Mason get it?“ No one knew. Richard 
Henry Lee knew the man of Gunston Hall 
better than any other in Philadelphia so 
he was appealed to. Here is the answer re- 
ported by Jefferson in a letter to Madison 
near a half century later: 

“Richard Henry Lee charged it as copied 
from Locke’s Treatise on Government.” ® 

That was just one other time when Rich- 
ard guessed wrong. George Mason was a 
prophet. Like Ezekiel, he had learned the 
gift of prophecy from the roll of a book, 
multiplied thousands of times. In his am- 
ple library at Gunston Hall he had filtered 
5,000 years of history. The principles of 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights were the 
distilled essence of history's bitter fruits 
gathered from her Garden of Gethsemane. 

Revealing as the John Adams Diary was, 
it did not tell all. It did not concede that 
the preamble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was but a slight variant of the 
first three paragraphs of Mason's Declara- 
tion of Rights. The variance substituted 
the specious doctrine of equality of birth 
for the commonsense doctrine of equality of 
freedom and independence. It also substi- 
tuted a fruitless pursuit of happiness for 
the ownership of property and attainment 
of happiness. The pursuit of happiness 18 
but vain drudgery it it is not to be obtained. 
Happiness and safety may not be obtained 
in this world without the means of acquiring 
and possessing property. 

Franklin and Adams consented to deface 
Mason's words in their appeal to Prance in 
the Declaration of Independence, but they 
were unwilling to deface them as a rule 
of life for Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
The Declaration of Independence was writ- 
ten as an appeal to the simple-minded 
peasants and philosophers of France. Those 
who prepared it knew that it would never 
breathe the first breath as living law in 
America—and it never has. The Mason con- 
cept became living law in every American 
Constitution and is now in every world con- 
stitution except those of Russia, Mongolia, 
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Ukraine, and Guatemala. Disillusioned 
France struck the doctrine of unbounded 
equality from her motto in 1940 and from 
her Declaration of Rights in 1946. Equality 
beyond the range of legal rights cannot 
thrive in free soil. It thrives only in the 
sewers of Slavic slavery. 

Alexander Hamilton expressed the idea 
well on the floor of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia on June 26, 1787: 
“Inequality will exist as long as liberty exists, 
It unavoidably results from that very lib- 
erty itself.” Equality beyond the range of 
legal rights is despotic restraint. Liberty 
wears no chains. Equality homogenizes so 
that cream no longer rises to the top. It 
puts the eagle in the henhouse, that he may 
no longer soar. 

Who was the “legislator of America“? 
His name was “Mr. Mason” aboard the 
Sensible in 1779. John Adams seemed never 
able to remember even that much of his 
mame again. The biographers of Adams, 
Franklin, and Jefferson have likewise süf- 
fered equal lapse of memory. 

George Mason was a delegate to the Consti- 
tutional Convention in Philadelphia tn 1787. 
He refused to sign a proposed Constitution 
that sanctioned human slavery and omitted 
the rights of men. The first six words of 
his Objections were heard in every hovel and 
on every frontier of America: “There is no 
declaration of rights.” He carried his death- 
less struggle for a Federal Bill of Rights to 
the people, and lived barely long enough to 
see his efforts crowned with victory and his 
mame drowned in oblivion because of the 
bitterness engendered in that struggle. 

Something about the man and his story 
sounds like a play back of a few tragic scenes 
along the road to the Cross, and to Tower 
Hill. Liberty must have her martyrs in 
every age. It is blood drained from their 
veins and abuse heaped upon them that 
neutralizes arbitrary power in governments 
and reasserts man's natural right to be let 
alone. Martyrs to human liberty and dig- 
nity are those who think in terms of ages 
gone and to come—ancestry and posterity. 
Mason thought of the ages, while others 
thought of the hour. 

The best minds among the proponents of 
the Constitution tried in vain to answer 
Mason's Objections under a variety of pseu- 
donyms. One of the efforts appear in the 
Virginia Independent Chronicle of January 
30, 1788, over the pseudonym Civis Rusticus, 
This article seems to have never been re- 
printed or noted elsewhere. It contains one 
of the most remarkable tributes by one 
adversary to another to be found in all 
literature, 

Civis Rusticus opened his attempted reply 
to Mason with an apology, and, as he put it, 
“with that deference, which is due to this 
respectable and worthy gentleman; to whose 
great and eminent talents, profound judg- 
ment, and strength of mind, no man gives 
& larger credit than he who presumes to 
criticize his objections * * *.” 

After attempting to answer each of Mason's 
objections categorically, he then said: 

“T have now finished what I proposed to 
observe on these objections, and trust no 
person will conclude my design has been to 
condemn this respectable gentleman for not 
putting his signature to the Constitution. 
On the contrary, thinking as he did, I com- 
mend him. The man of abilities, firmness, 
and integrity will dare to think, to judge, 
and act for himself. His principles have not 
the pliancy of his gloves, nelther has he his 
mind to make up at every revolution. An 
hour's authority with him is not the guide 
to truth, nor does infallibility rest in num- 
bers. He has a surer monitor: his own judg- 
ment and the dictates of bis conscience. Of 
such stern matter is the mind of Mr. Mason 
composed, if I am rightly informed, that it 
is never yielding itself up, when convinced 
of its rectitude, at the arbitrium of the 
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popular breath, nor giving in to opinions 
that are not its own.” 

That picture, drawn in the heat of bitter 
controversy by an unknown adversary, aids 
us to understand why Jefferson regarded 
Mason the wisest man of his generation; why 
Madison described him the greatest debater 
he had ever heard speak, and why Patrick 
Henry named him the greatest statesman he 
had ever known. 

At the Virginia ratifying convention of 
1788 in Richmond, Mason prepared proposed 
amendments that were sent to New York and 
which formed the basis of the amendments 
proposed by the New York ratifying conven- 
tion. He prepared those proposed by the 
Virginia Convention. Practically all of those 
proposed by North Carolina originally flowed 
from the pen of Mason. The amendments 
proposed by the committee in the First Con- 
gress were taken almost serlatem from those 
originally drawn by Mason and transmitted 
from the Virginia ratifying convention. 
Thus it was that the first 10 amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, that we cherish as 
our Bill of Rights, adopted in 1791, was a 
monumental attempt to satisfy with Ma- 
son's own proposed amendments some of 
Mason's objections to the Constitution. 
The 11th and 22d amendments were belated 
attempts to satisfy other Mason objections 
that time had proved to be otherwise un- 
answerable. The ill-fated Bricker amend- 
ment, defeated in the last Congress, was a 
proposed answer to another of Mason's ob- 
jectlons to the Constitution. Others remain 
to be answered in ages to come. 

As we have said, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence never breathed its first breath as 
living law, while the Bill of Rights lives and 
shields our helpless people from tyrannical 
government every hour of every day. Since 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is celebrated annually, it was 
thought not to be improper to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights if done once 
in 150 years. December 15, 1941, was the 
150th anniversary of the Federal Bill of 
Rights. A committee was formed to cele- 
brate the occasion headed by Herbert Bayard 
Swope as national chairman. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was honorary chairman, and it 
seemed that every living man who had ever 
been President or who had ever run for Presi- 
dent or who had ever aspired to be President 
was named as honorary vice chairman. Down 
below in small print the national commit- 
tee was crowded in. It was an imposing list 
of people with awesome titles and chronic 
publicity seekers. This committee published 
a book entitled “Our Bill of Rights, What It 
Means To Me.“ It consists of short essays by 
so-called leaders of thought at that time. 
As one might expect, the chairman led off 
with the essay that set the pattern, In it, 
he said: 

“Jefferson, shocked by the omissions in the 
Constitution, as promulgated in 1789, while 
he was United States Minister to France 
° © è drafted the additions to our great 
charter. Thus we were given the four free- 
doms e etc, With all due deference to 
Mr, Swope, Jefferson drafted no provision of 
our Bill of Rights or the Constitution to 
which it was added. In fact, Jefferson never 
drafted a single liberty-preserving provision 
of any constitution or bill of rights that has 
ever been adopted in America. He never at- 
tended a constitutional convention in his 
life. He spent much of his life writing con- 
stitutions for Virginia that were all rejected 
by his contemporaries because they liked the 
one Mason wrote for them too well. The 
only connection Jefferson ever had with our 
Bul of Rights was that he favored it from 
afar. Why Swope and many other Ameri- 
cans should believe that Jefferson was the 
author of or had the inspiration for our Bill 
of Rights is one of the great unsolved mys- 
teries of the New World. 


Swope was not the only leader of thought 
to skin his ignorance on the Bill of Rights. 
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Many of the 59 contributors to that book 
skinned their ignorance in the same place, 
Justice Felix Frankfurter paid his usual lip- 
service to liberty and conceived that the Bill 
of Rights and Constitution are just con- 
venient vehicles in which the people may 
ride helter-skelter, and with reckless aban- 
don in a wild pursuit of happiness. He in- 
sisted that the “pursuit of happiness“ is 
the one real inalienable right in America. 
He didn't reveal the obvious truth that hap- 
piness may be pursued in prisons or in 
chains or in the mines of Siberia with even 
more zeal than in freedom. The liberty to 
pursue happiness is enjoyed by slaves. It 
is nothing. Liberty to obtain happiness is 
everything. Happiness may be pursued in 
Russia but it is not obtainable there. It 
may be obtained only in a government in 
which every unnecessary restraint on the 
individual is expressly forbidden by stubborn 
laws, and where laws rule the rulers as well 
as the ruled with the same force. The differ- 
ence between pursuing happiness and ob- 
taining it is the difference between the fan- 
tastic philosophy of alien doctrinaires and 
the Intelligent realism of Mason. 

The late famous journalist William Allen 
White said his plece in that book. He tells 
us that “the liberties that are guaranteed to 
the American people by the Bill of Rights 
* * * came straight out of the impulse of 
the Deciaration of Independence. * * *” 


MIRABILE DICTU 


George Mason's pen was the first in all 
history to elevate freedom of speech and of 
the press to the dignity of constitutional 
status, yet Mr. White knew him not. 

Those of you the least acquainted with 
the truths of American history and who have 
a strange sense of humor will enjoy reading 
The Bill of Rights, What It Means to Me, 
by the leaders of thought in America, 

Mason's contribution to liberty under law 
in the solid framework of the Federal Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights and in those 
of the American states and many nations 
of the world is a story too long to tell here. 
He was not only the legislator of America, 
but may be justly called the legislator of the 
non-Communist world. He is history's grand 
champlon of the guarded liberty and dignity 
of men against everencroaching govern- 
ments, and is also her most forgotten man. 
As a libertarian he stood at the opposite 
pole from so-called liberals of our day. 

In October 1792, George Mason was buried 
at the edge of an old field near Gunston Hall 
13 miles downstream from Mount Vernon. 
His body was placed as close to the side of 
Ann, the wife of his youth and mother of his 
children, as her tomb would permit. He 
wanted it that way. Her tomb thus became 
his own. For 19 years his heart had been 
there anyway. 

On the following day the 5 sons and 4 
daughters gathered in the library of Gunston 
Hall for the reading of his solemn will. It 
had been written in 1773, just after the 
death of Ann and before the Revolution had 
begun. One paragraph of that will mirrored 
the man: 

“I recommend it to my sons from my own 
experience in life to prefer the happiness 
of independence and a private station to the 
troubles and vexation of public business, but 
if either their own inclinations or the neces- 
sity of the times should engage them in pub- 
lic affairs, I charge them on a father’s bless- 
ing never to let the motives of private inter- 
est or ambition to induce them to betray, 
nor the terrors of poverty and disgrace or 
the fear of danger or of death, deter them 
from asserting the liberty of their country 
and endeavoring to transmit to their pos- 
terity those sacred rights to which them- 
selves were born. 

Abnegation of self is not a creed. It is 
not a philosophy. It is a way of life. Nar- 
row is its way and straight is its gate. 
Those who travel that way find few vistas 
through which to look down for a glimpse 
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of mundane glory. Their vistas lie straight 
ahead and up. Straight ahead is in any 
and all directions unless the course is set 
by that from whence we came. The first 
is the way of philosophy. The latter is the 
way of experience. That is the chief reason 
why no frame of government has ever sur- 
vived whose architect was a philosopher. 
The light of experience is never shed upon 
utopias. Such are not in the vistas of evolu- 
tion's ploneers. Such are not in the vistas 
of the martyrs to human liberty and dig- 
nity. The crowns they wear are of thorns. 
The garlands they bear are crosses. They 
don't stand in marble on public squares. 
Had it been tinseled garlands they sought, 
they would not have traveled the narrow 
way and entered the straight gate. 


1 The introduction to Glimpse of Glory, by 
Marian Buckley Cox, published on the 10th 
of this month by Garrett & Massie, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., contains a part of this talk. 
Glimpse of Glory tells a story about the 
home life of the Masons at Gunston Hall. 
Royalties from the sale of the book are to be 
used for the benefit of Gunston Hall by the 
National Society of Colonial Dames, from 
whose membership the regents of Gunston 
Hall are selected, Mrs. Cox is a member of 
the society and the New York representative 
on the board of regents. 

2 As revised by the Convention, the first 
paragraph was: 

“That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent, and have certain inherent 
rights, of which when they enter into a state 
of society they cannot, by any compact, de- 
prive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty with the means 
of acquiring and possessing property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” 

Thorpe, American Charters and Constl- 
tutions, vol. 5, p. 3082. 

*The Works of John Adams, vol. 4, p. 220. 
The Convention changed the first line to 
read: “All men are born free and equal,” 
thus substituting the specious doctrine of 
equality of men for the original Mason 
concept of equality of freedom and 
independence. 

*The Writings of Jefferson, Ford ed., vol. 
VII, p. 304. 


National Correct Posture Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT], I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement prepared by him 
concerning National Correct Posture 
Week. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 

I wish to call attention to the increasing 
importance of a vital phase of our national 
welfare—the general health of all our citi- 
zens. 

It has long been realized that the stress 
and strain of modern living have contrib- 
uted materially toward the present-day af- 
flictions of the American people. 

The so-called high-pressure mode of living 
has brought an increasing awareness of the 
mental ills which beset the people of this 
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Nation in disturbing numbers. The forma- 
tion of many new mental-health associations 
attest to this fact. 

Much work is being done by the National 
Chiropractic Association, which again this 
year—from May 1 to May 7—1is acting as 
sponsor for National Correct Posture Week. 

This association, through activities in con- 
nection with the special week and through- 
out the year, is bringing a simple, elemental, 
yet often overlooked basic-health fact to the 
attention of the Nation, and that is the im- 
portance of correct posture. 

From the formative years of school age, 
on through to adulthood, it is vitally im- 
portant that our people maintain their good 
posture as a firm foundation for general good 
health and well being. 

The value of this special week is indicated 
by the fact that many of our mayors and 
governors have issued special proclamations 
urging the people to participate in the spe- 
cial educational activities during National 
Correct Posture Week. 

It is significant to note that our Nation's 
schools are paying special attention to this 
of training for our young 
people. 

I attach for the Recozp a statement pre- 
pared by Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is director of public rela- 
tions of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT PREPARED BY DR. EMMETT J. 
Munr hr 


No greater contribution can be made by 
the chiropractors of America to the Nation 
than by improving posture and thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of all our workers. Poor 
posture is expensive, and poor posture habits 
are responsible not only for many days of 
lost time, but for poor response to job needs, 
and eventually for a shortened life of top 
efficiency. 

The problem of poor posture and the low 
efficiency of workers which it brings on can 
be approached in two ways. 

The first is a long, careful, and well- 
planned program to teach Americans how to 
walk and stand and sit in ways which will 
promote health and efficiency. We have such 
an educational program underway, and it is 
having its effect. 

However, that takes time. Meanwhile, 
many postural faults can be helped by di- 
rect treatment, or the bad effects can be 
modified or eliminated. 


CHIROPRACTORS PLAY DECISIVE ROLE 


In both programs Individual chiropractors 
can play a decisive and important role. 

They can continue to carry out the pro- 
gram of education. They can explain to their 
patients how to walk, stand, sit, and Ife for 
the best effect on health. They can give 
their patients the publications of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association on the sub- 
ject and win their cooperation. 

They can also continue to relieve the bad 
results of poor posture by correcting the mis- 
glinements of the spine. Every chiropractor 
Knows that the most minor displacements in 
the spinal column can bring on sharp pains, 
often far removed from the spine itself, 
which disappear under chiropractic treat- 
ment. 

TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest 
way to attain it is to think of an imaginary 
line running (side view) from the tip of the 
exull through your neck, shoulders, hips, 
knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the 
back bent, the line of gravity is shifted, and 
a strain placed on muscles to keep the body 
from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
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of back by pressing buttocks down against 
the wall. Space at back of walst should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad, and you should see a 
chiropractor. 

Standing 

When you stand straight your head should 
be balanced and erect. Your shoulders are 
relaxed and low; your chest is held high. 
Your lower back should curve to just a slight 
degree. Your abdomen should be flat. Have 
your knees straight but not stiff, and feel 
your weight in the outer borders of your feet. 

Sitting 

You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen fiat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 


Walking 


Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should re- 
main at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees 
should be relaxed and free. 

EECOND LARGEST HEALING PROFESSION 


Chiropractic, as an organized professional 
body, is 58 years old, and now ranks as the 
second largest healing profession. 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawall, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
7 Provinces of Canada, there are some 22,000 
chiropractors in the United States (against 
a population of 161 million) and 1,030 in 
Canada (against a population of 15 million). 

Chiropractic is an established but growing 
and dynamic profession, which has adopted 
high professional standards and ethics 
through formal action of the National Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Officials of the National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation belleve it to be the most democratic 
professional body in the United States. It 
employs no sanctions of legal or economic 
force against nonmembers and strives to 
achieve its goal of professional unity through 
education and in a manner discussed and 
approved by the national membership. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE IS EDUCATION STANDARD 


Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings from the 
committce on educational standards of the 
National Chiropractic Association. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. 

The curriculum and hours of study paral- 
lel the minimum requirements of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for class A schools. 

Up to 2 years of preprofessional (college) 
education is required by State chiropractic 
laws of licensure. A large percentage of stu- 
dents entering approved chiropractic colleges 
today have college degrees, 

CHIROPRACTIC COMPARES WELL 


In every way chiropractic as a healing pro- 
fession, compares well with other profes- 
sions. 

Sound chiropractic education is encour- 
aged not only by the national council on edu- 
cation of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion but also by the student loan fund and 
other devices designed to provide aid for 
gifted students. 

Chiropractic education has a lower gross 
cost than that of other professions, but 
average incomes for practitioners fall into 
the median group of all professions. 

BASIC CURRICULUM 


The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based 
on the National Chiropractic Association 
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code for a minimum of 4,000 hours in a 4- 
year course: 
Subject: 
Anatomy, including embryology and 
tol 


740 

240 

180 

520 

Public health, sanitation, hygiene-. 160 
Practice of chiropractic (principles 
and technique, neurology and psy- 
chiatry, pediatrics, dermatology 
and syphilology, urology, ophthal- 
mology, otolaryngology, first aid 
and minor surgery, roentgenol- 

OE ae Ooo mn ee 1,960 
Obstetrics and gynecology 

UF ---- 4000 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by Hon. 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day address delivered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] at Raleigh, N. C., on February 5, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Hodges, Senator 
Exvin, Senator Scorr. members of the North 
Carolina congressional delegation, represent- 
atives of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, and the North Carolina State Democratic 
Committee, my fellow Democrats, ladies, 
and gentlemen, It is not from allegiance to a 
political party that I visit North Carolina to- 
day. I am not here because the Democratic 
National Committee selected me to speak at 
this occasion. Instead I come in the name 
of friendship and long arsoclatlon with men 
whose lives have touched my own—men 
whose fine character helped strengthen me in 
difficult days and whose confidence sustains 
me and will as long as I may live. 

In such a list is fine Governor. 
Thirty years ago we sweltered in the June 
heat of a Dallas hotel room and struggled 
to bring about the election of a fine citizen 
of North Carolina to the presidency of the 
World Rotary movement. We began then a 
friendship which has lasted through the 
years. 

True friendship, of course, permits an oc- 
casional imposition upon it, and I imposed 
on Luther in an hour of great difficulty. It 
is a story that I must repeat here tonight. 

When I took the oath of office as Secretary 
of Agriculture, the President made me as 
well War Food Administrator which led to 
the added chore of Chairman of the World 
Food Board, On the first day, I was handed 
a receipt which I was obliged to sign—a re- 
ceipt for $1.5 billion worth of garden seeds, 
cotton, corn, wheat, and potatoes—heavy on 
the potatoes—owned by Commodity Credit 
Corporation. I signed it, and then I phoned 
New York and found that Luther was back 
in North Carolina. 

I notified Luther that we had just bought 
a business. He asked how much we paid for 
it and I told him a billion and a half dollars, 
There was silence on the other end of the 
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phone line and finally I felt obliged to ask 
him, “Luther, do you have any questions?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I would like to know what 
we bought, where it is, and what shape it's 
in.” 

„Good.“ I told him, “Come to Washington 

and find out those three things for both of 
us.” 
Thus began a distinguished chapter of 
service to the American people. Luther 
Hodges sought to find out how the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which had been required 
to ship billions of doliars worth of food and 
fiber to our armed services, both at home and 
abroad, and to allies across every sea and in 
every part of the earth, could now account 
for these enormous shipments and at the 
same time develop an inventory of the goods 
then on hand. He brought into the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts on physical in- 
ventories. He took in pay only an amount 
which coveredea portion of each day's hotel 
bill; but at the end of his service, the Com- 
modity Credit knew what it had, where it 
was and what shape it was in. There have 
been numerous investigations of Government 
agencies, charges and countercharges about 
Tur coats and deep freezes, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came out of that period 
without a breath of scandal. For that rare 
good fortune I owe complete thanks to a 
handful of men including the present distin- 
guished Governor of North Carolina, Luther 
Hodges. 

When he informed me that the Democrats 
of North Carolina were having a Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner and asked me to make an 
address to the Democrats, I welcomed the 
chance because I have long desired to pay 
public testimony to his work and rejoice 
again in the privilege of calling Martha and 
Luther our friends as you delight to call him 
your governor. 

Grant me now the privilege of a few words 
about some other Carolinians, 

North Carolina bows to no State in the 
excellence of its representation in the United 
States Senate. I am proud that Sam Irvin 
and Kerr Scorr are Democrats. 

Few men in my time have so quickly 
achieved the Senate stature of your senior 
Senator, Sam Ervin. Long respected and 
esteemed here in North Carolina for his great 
judicial ability and dedication to high prin- 
ciple and purpose, he was little known in the 
Nation when, last June, he succeeded the 
beloved, late Senator Clyde Hoey. 

Then suddenly he was named to the Sen- 
ate select committee which handled the 
McCarthy censure resolution. His distin- 
guished service on that committee was not 
only a great credit to North Carolina, to the 
Senate, and to the Nation; it also brought 
him nationwide attention and acclaim. 

Many have predicted that Senator Ervin’s 
speech on the censure resolution will rank 
among the great speeches of the Senate. It 
was a masterplece of logic and eloquence. 
Listen to these words from that famous 
address; 

“The Senate,” said he, “Is trying this is- 
sue: Was Senator McCarrny guilty of dis- 
orderly behavior in his senatorial office? The 
American people are trying another issue. 
The issue before the American people tran- 
scends in importance the issue before the 
Senate. The issue before the American peo- 
ple is simply this: Does the Senate of the 
United States have enough manhood to stand 
up to Senator McCartHr? ‘The honor of the 
Senate is in our keeping. I pray that Sen- 
ators will not soll it by permitting Senator 
McCarTtHy to go unwhipped of senatorial 
justice.” 

From that day on, the stature of Sam 
Ervin in the Senate of the United States was 
established. His ringing words fell on the 
consciences of reasonable men. You know 
the verdict, and we know our colleague! 

May I turn now to your junior Senator? 
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I first had the great pleasure of working 
with Kerg Scorr when I was Secretary of 
Agriculture. He was then your Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, and an excellent one. 

In 1948 we both left the immediate arena 
of agriculture. I went to the Senate. KERR 
Scorr became your Governor. 

Under his vigorous, progressive leadership, 
North Carolina set a new pace of progress 
in many fields, Your new rural roads and 
highways, your hospitals and schools, your 
expanded electric-power facilities are monu- 
ments to an era of action. They are living 
tributes to the zeal, energy, and high purpose 
of Kerr SCOTT. 

I would not want to forget those mem- 
bers of the North Carolina delegation who 
serve in the House of Representatives. When 
I came to the House in 1941, I found Her- 
BERT BONNER near me in the Old House Office 
Bullding. He had entered the House to take 
the place of the beloved and highly re- 
spected Lindsay Warren. Tonight I con- 
gratulate the State of North Carolina on 
HERBERT'S elevation to chairmanship of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

Of course, I have had many opportunities 
to watch the work and the fidelity to his 
task of the dean of your delegation, HAROLD 
Cooter, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and one of the top figures 
of our Congress in importance to his State 
and to the Nation. While Secretary of Agri- 
culture I had the benefit of his experience 
and counsel, Now in the Senate I take some 
interest in agricultural legislation; and 
while Harotp Coorey and I are not always 
on the same side and frequently are on 
opposite sides of agricultural questions, 
nothing has impaired my admiration for 
him, nor altered my conviction that he is a 
true friend of the farmers of the United 
States, 

Obviously IT must not prolong my praise 
of your congressional delegation of this re- 
markable State, but surely I would never 
forgive myself if I did not mention Car, 
Duram, who is my opposite number on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
When the Democrats control again the House 
of Representatives in the 1956 elections, CARL 
Durnam will become chairman of the joint 
committee, and a very fine chairman he will 
be. We all admire him for the quiet, gentie- 
manly way in which he goes about his tasks. 
The Nation will be fortunate to have a man 
of his stature as head of that very important 
committee. 

With Gramam BARDEN, a long-time mem- 
ber of your delegation and now the able 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, these are the Congressmen with 
whom I served when I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives. You have added 
other capable and talented men and I would 
like to consider each one; but I will con- 
tent myself with saying that this collection 
of strong men in the House of Representa- 
tives is a great political and economic asset 
for the State of North Carolina, and the 
Democrats over the Nation rejoice in your 
good fortune. 

This mention of rejoicing seems auto- 
matically to bring me into the current eco- 
nomic and political situation. The last time 
I was moving around the country making 
Jefferson-Jackson Day speeches in any num- 
ber was in 1948. That was a period when 
we were taking a rather vigorous pounding 
from critics across the Nation, and as a mem- 
ber of the Truman administration, I was 
allergic to the subject of mink coats and 
deep freezes, even though I had purchased 
my own deep freeze and had a legitimate, 
well documented sales slip to prove it. But 
in the recent campaign I found that the Re- 
publicans have developed a few deep freezes 
of their own. The most noted one from 
my standpoint was on display in the 83d 
Congress when the then junior Senator from 
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Kentucky, John Sherman Cooper, sought to 
get into the White House to tell the Presi- 
dent of the United States the facts of life 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Dixon-Yates contract. When Senator 
Cooper got to the desk of Sherman Adams, 
whether in person or on the phone, he 
learned what a deep freeze really was (he 
couldn't talk to the President); and even 
though he got a momentary Presidential 
handclasp in the closing days of his cam- 
paign, it never succeeded in thawing out 
from the minds of the people of his State 
the autumn frostbite given him at the White 
House, and he went down to defeat by the 
old warrior, ALBEN BARKLEY, 

These and other Republican activities 
helped in additional Democratic victories in 
November. They made it possible for our 
party to redeem the Congress and bring it 
under Democratic control, We saw what 
Secretary McKay's partnership in resource 
development could do to the race of a con- 
servative Senator like Guy Cordon of Oregon. 
We saw what an unsympathetic attitude on 
unemployment could do to a yulnerable Sen- 
ator like Homer Ferguson of Michigan. We 
saw how vigorous campaigning could win for 
Senator Josh O'Manongry in Wyoming 
against the heaviest barrage of slush and 
slime that any western candidate ever faced. 
But most of all we saw Democratic candi- 
dates for governor sweep the Republican 
strongholds and show by their victories that 
there was an abundance of popular support 
for Democratic principles in every part of 
the Nation, and that the support was so 
widespread and deep rooted that a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1956 seemed virtually as- 
sured. 

Let's take a quick look at the effect of 
those governorship races. We gained 9 gov- 
ernorships without losing a single one. We 
made the greatest increase in governorships 
which was ever made in a 2-year period by 
either major party since the great Demo- 
cratic landslide in 1932. Governors were 
elected in 1953 and 1954 in 36 States and we 
won 21 of them. Even in the States that we 
lost, the Democratic percentage of the popu- 
lar vote improved in every one of them ex- 
cept two—Idaho and Massachusetts—and we 
think there definitely were local conditions 
which caused our troubles in those States. 

When we count the States that swung into 
the Democratic column in these elections of 
1953 and 1954, we sense that in the 21 States 
where the Democrats elected governors, there 
are 284 electoral votes. Now our Republican 
friends captured 15 States but those States 
tad total electoral votes numbering only 
124. As a matter of fact, if you add the 6 
States where Democrats have hold-over 
Democratic governors to the ones we won, 
we then count 27 States which together 
have 347 electoral votes—far more than 
needed to make a Democrat President and 
about two-thirds of the total. So the future 
looks bright. 

What brought this swing to Democrats? 
What helped us carry New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and kept Ohio and Michigan 
heavily in our fold? What won back our 
governorships in Colorndo, New Mexico, and 
Arizona which had become part of the great 
Democratic desert? 

For my part, I want to look at the plight 
of the American farmer, for I think he may 
still influence deeply the economics of this 
Nation and that his distress has been the 
symbol if not the source of Republican po- 
litical decay. 

So let's talk about farming. Yours Is a 
great agricultural State, and you have as 
deep an interest in farming as any State lu 
the Union. 

One of my hobbies has been checking on 
farm income, and I have made calculations 
to show what parity would have produced for 
the American farmer through the years and 
contrasted that with what the farmer actu- 
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Ally received. I start with the year 1910 be- 
cause that was the beginning of the parity 
base. 

We use 1910 through 1914 as the 5 years 
which are the golden age of American agri- 
culture. Conditions were so ideal during 
that period that parity on many products 
and originally on all products was figured on 
that base. 

So I've gone back to the beginning of that 
Period and checked the income of American 
farmers from 1910 to 1953, and have discov- 
ered that farm income depends upon the 
zeal of the administrator of farm programs 
and not solely on the text of the current law. 

Since 1910 Republicans have held power 
for 16 years. In that period full 100-percent 
parity Income would have been $103,153,- 
000,000, Actual farm income was $92,030,- 
000,000, a deficit of $11,123,000,000 during 
Republican control. 

The Democrats were in for 28 years, and in 
that time estimated parity income, full 100- 
percent parity, was $209,208,000,000. Actual 
income to farmers was $265,921,000,000, a 
surplus of §56,713,000,000. 

In other words, while the Republicans were 
in, farmers of this country got $11 billion 
less than full parity. While the Democrats 
were in the farmers of this country got 
$56,713,000,000 more than full parity. 

That suggests to me that the party which 
knows how to do the job of protecting the 
American farmer is the party which has bulit 
the price support program, which set up the 
machinery, and which understands that no 
farm program is worth its salt if it doesn't 
Save the farmer from the sheriff. 

I'm going to talk about farm income this 
evening because I see things on the agricul- 
tural front that I don't like. Farm debt is 
getting bigger. There has been a 63-percent 
increase in farm mortgage debt in 8 years 
and yet we had 90-percent supports every one 
of these years and good administration of 
farm laws during many of them. I'm con- 
vinced that we will never do the Job by price 
supports alone; that we have to do it by 
active markets at home and abroad, and have 
at the same time Secretaries of Agriculture 
who are fighting to get the highest possible 
level of agricultural income in this country. 
Secretaries who want to get the top dol- 
lar—not a part of it—for the farmers of 
our Nation. 

I say that because I realize that the net 
income to farmers from f in 1953 was 
only 4.3 percent of the national income. 
That was the lowest it has ever been in the 
history of this country. I look back for 
comparison at the figures when I was in the 
Department. In 1946 farm income was 9.4 
percent of the national income; in 1947 and 
1948 it was an even 9 percent of national in- 
come. And yet, the last year for which fig- 
ures are fully available—1953—the percent- 
age was 4.3 percent, the lowest we have ever 
known. 

But brace yourselves, because 1954 will be 
found to have been even lower. Even in 
1932, which was the year of depression, the 
farmers received more than 5.5 percent of 
the national income, but the preliminary 
figures for 1954 indicate that farmers’ net 
income that year was less than 4.2 percent 
of national income—an all-time low. The 
farmer didn't get his share of prosperity 
but he gets more than his sshare of reces- 
sion. 

That's why I say that in the Department 
of Agriculture we need not so much a set 
of rules as a ruling spirit, not so much a 
program of supports as a Samson who will 
not tear down but hold erect the pillars of 
agricultural prices. This Nation has not 
reached the peak of national income. 
Statisticians and economists predict that in- 
come will reach $500 billion by 1975 and 
Probably earlier than that. If the farm 
areas of the country then receive a full share, 
Our farm income would be more than double 
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what it now is. But instead of that, the 
figures reveal that since 1947 national in- 
come has increased more than $100 billion; 
and farm income, instead of following it 
up and thereby increasing five to seven bil- 
lion dollars since its 1947 peak of $1634 bil- 
lion, has dropped 64½ Dillion. It is that 
tragic trend which must first be stopped and 
then reversed before farm prosperity is pos- 
sible in America, and only Democrats will 
do the job. 

I realize that some may comment that 
I have supported the President's Secretary 
of Agriculture. What possibly is overlooked 
is that he recommended an agricultural pro- 
gram which I had presented to the Con- 
gress 9 years ago, which incidentally had 
its beginnings in the flexible support system 
written into the Agricultural Act of 1938 
and advocated with more or less consistency 
through the years of Democratic administra- 
tion. Naturally, I was pleased to to find him 
recognizing the merits of Democratic pro- 
grams. That wasn't the only Democratic 
agricultural program which he embraced, 
He sent us a wool bill which we incorporated 
into the last agricultural act. It followed 
the principles of a wool bill submitted to 
Congress in 1947 but its method of farmer 
payment was on all fours with the Brannan 
plan for supporting perishable farm prod- 
ucts. On top of that the perplexing dairy 
situation turned the Department again in 
the direction of the Brannan proposal to 
such a degree that the U. S. News & 
World Report commented that "Republicans, 
with a farm problem on their hands 
are even exploring a modified Brannan plan," 
and the Scripps-Howard newspapers which 
were and are strong Elsenhower backers, pub- 
lished a headline reading, Brannan Plan 
Still Very Much Alive. 


I predict, of course, that if the Depart- 
ment finally trics to sell butter, cheese and 
milk powder on the Brannan formula, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may catch the same 
sort of heat in his domestic problems that 
the Republican Senate leader poured on 
the President in foreign affairs. Of course, 
if Mr. Benson gets into hot water on the 
Brannan plan, it will be no novelty to him. 
No one could watch his handling of the 
Ladejinsky matter without realizing that 
he has a passion for hot water and 1 or 2 
more plunges into it will be no novelty either 
for him or for the Republican administra- 
tion. I wish him no misfortune. I seek 
only to keep the record straight on the origin 
of his agricultural programs. 

That has been the best part of the Bisen- 
hower administration—the facility with 
which it has adopted good Democratic doc- 
trine. 

In the very first state of the Union mes- 
sage, President Eisenhower announced that 
he was “unleashing” the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek so that they might attack the Chi- 
nese mainland from Formosa. Here are his 
words: “I am issuing instructions that the 
7th Fleet no longer be employed to shield 
Communist China.” But here are his more 
recent words: “The Nationalist Chinese 
navy and air force have been ordered to 
cease attacks on Chinese Communist main- 
land targets as a result of United States 
pressure.” The experience of 2 years with 
a difficult Formosa problem has brought 
him to the point where he now favors an 
open commitment for all the world to heed 
and remember that we will prevent Red 
China from seizing the Pescadore Islands 
and Formosa—precisely what President 
Truman proclaimed 5 years ago. All Demo- 
crats should be glad that such a good Amer- 
ican doctrine has found a new home. 

I hear more favorable words these days 
about the doctrine of mutual aid and the 
Marshall plan. We find a new feeling of 
appreciation for trade, not aid; and an Oc- 
casional comment as to how we may achieve 
a better balance in world trade by falling 
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back on the wisdom of a great Democrat, 
Cordell Hull. 

Let us talk Just a little about Mr. Hull's 
program of reciprocal trade. It seemed to 
find a new home when on March 30, 1954, 
the President sent to the Congress his mes- 
sage on foreign trade. He described as its 
main provision the continuance of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements for another 3 
years. 

Those of us who were appreciative of the 
fact that only by an alert and aggressive 
foreign trade can we save our farmers were 
warmed by the President’s strong message, 
We knew that once before he had put off a 
fight with those old-guard Republicans in 
Congress who believe in the highest of pro- 
tective tariffs, but now he seemed in his 
firmly worded message to be telling them that 
he was ready to fight it out. 

Yet within 2 months he made public a 
letter revealing that he would not fight for 
his 3-year tariff-cutting program, but would 
settle for a simple 1-year extension. We 
Democrats thought that he shouldn't give 
up so easily. Senator ALBERT Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, led off a 90-minute debate on foreign 
trade in which the Senate Democrats freely 
joined, but not a Republican said a word. 

Eighteen of us joined with Senator Gon: 
in offering an amendment which would 
carry Out the President's fighting words of 
only à few months before. We stood ready 
to make the fight even if the President 
wouldn't. The roll was called in the Senate, 
and 84 percent of the Senate Democrats sup- 
ported the President's trade program, while 
100 percent of the Republicans voted for the 
weak and feeble 1-year bill. Pretty soon 
we will be at it again, but this time we will 
be wondering how much help we will have 
from the followers of the President in put- 
ting across the President's program. These 
Democratic policies could be dusted off and 
win if we could only get some Republicans 
to follow the Republican leadership. 

We Democrats enjoy comparing the prom- 
ise with the performance. 

The budget? The general in the 1952 cam- 
paign said, “We can reduce our budget 
we can live within our means.” But Treas- 
ury sources today say the deficit was big in 
1953, big in 1954, will be big in 1955, and 
that will continue to be the story. 

The national debt? The 1952 Republican 
platform said, “Our goal * * * is a reduced 
national debt.” But today the Treasury De- 
partment is preparing its annual request 
for permission to raise the debt limit. 

Farm prosperity? The Republican plat- 
form of 1952 said, “The Republican Party 
will create conditions providing for farm 
prosperity and stability.” The figures I have 
given you already tonight show that farm 
net income will be the smallest percentage 
of national income we have ever known, even 
in the bottom of the depression. 

Family quarrels? The general in the 1952 
campaign said, “We shall not allow our Gov- 
ernment agencies to fight at the expense 
of the American people.” CARL DURHAM and 
I know something of their family fights. In- 
deed, I watched Admiral Strauss and Com- 
sioner Murray of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion argue one day face to face before our 
committee and I knew then that family 
quarrels were the order of the day. 

Of course, I know what the Senator from 
Wisconsin has said about the man in the 
White House; what the Secretary of Com- 
merce says to the Secretary of Labor; what 
the Senator from California has said about 
Formosa; and when I went home that eve- 
ning after watching the argument in the 
Atomic Energy Committee I opened the 
Bible that lies beside my telephone and my 
easy chair and, strangely, my eyes fell on the 
17th verse in the 4th chapter of Nehemiah: 
“They which builded on the wall, and they 
that bare burdens, with those that laded, 
everyone with one of his hands wrought in 
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the work, and with the other hand held a 
weapon.” If ever there was a spot where 
the Commissioners worked with one hand 
and held a weapon with the other, it was and 
is the Atomic Energy Commission, and we 
are promised a replay of that record on Tues- 
day of this coming week. 

Why, the battles of Washington determine 
even our dreams. One night after a partic- 
ularly bitter day, my dreams took the pat- 
tern of an old-time minstrel show—end men, 
buck and wing dancers, barbershop quartets, 
and all the trimmings. 

Ed Sullivan had just put on television his 
tribute to the radio industry and that pag- 
eant may have colored my phantasy, for on 
stage strutted a male chorus, and they sang: 


“I wish I were in the land of Dixon 
Big deals there are ripe for fixin’, 
Giveaway, giveaway, giveaway Dixon-Yates.” 

Then the fade-out and a strong singer 
with a parody on Gilbert and Sullivan—and 
the Captain of the King's Navee. 

What he sang proved that my dreams were 
getting better all the time —better and closer 
to reality. Dr. Lawrence Hafsted, the AEC 
expert on reactors, had just been hired by 
the Chase National Bank, the public rela- 
tions man had joined a New York publicity 
firm, and the general manager himself had 
resigned to take a huge salary because he 
couldn't live on the $20,000 we were paying 
him. So the singer on my dream stage sang: 
“Now friends and pals, wherever you may be 

You'll never get rich in the AEC. 

If you want to make a mark and a dollar 
too, . 

Just take this advice I give to you. 

The advice that I give ts all for free 

Get a new job in industry.” 


As they left our schooling and went out 
into the world of more and bigger bucks, they 
sang in tribute to their training ground and 
their alma mater: 

“There by Mississippi's waters 
On a bank of mud 

“Sits our generating station 
Covered by a flood.” 

The real target of the Dixon-Yates feud, 
of course, was the TVA and the salute to 
TVA came in Clementine: 


“In a canyon, in a valley 
Generating tax-free juice 

“Stands a hydropower project 
Socialism on the loose.” 

Suddenly the male chorus sang again— 
this time the Notre Dame Victory March: 
“Cheer, cheer for old Dixon-Yates, 

Cheer while we boldly jack up the rates 
Send the bill to AEC 

Pray that they keep from bankruptcy 
What though our taxes be great or small 
Old Uncle Sam will pay for them all. 
Here's to those who foot our bills, and 
Forward to Solvency.” 


Yes, in spite of the Gore amendment, 
Uncle Sam will pay the taxes. Even my 
dream wasn't wrong on that. 


Of course, the Yale men didn’t sing the 
Notre Dame song. They just tip-toed around 
in the currency singing, “Moola, Moola.” 

But then the last scene—just Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Yates alone on the stage for a final 
number. 


What do you suppose they were singing? 
“My Country ‘tis of Thee?" No. “America, 
the Beautiful?” No. “Carolina in the 
Morning?” Never that. “Bringing in the 
Sheaves?” Well, that’s close, but they were 
really singing: There's a Gold Mine in the 
Sky.” 

Now for a few words that I want to say on 
my own. I have been steadily in Washington 
for the past 14 years and had spent much 
time there in the previous ten. The battles 
over social security, collective bargaining, 
public resource development, and the like, 
which agitated us so severely decades ago, 
seem now about ended. 
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But we have some new problems: the 
menace of long-run inflation, the menace of 
long-run militarization, and the menace of 
mutual destruction through building our 
defenses so strong that they give security to 
none. 

Long-run inflation is all about us. Every 
time the stock market moves up, some trad- 
ing specialist finds a new formula to explain 
the phenomenon. But in my book none is 
needed save the fact of our constant failure 
to balance the budget and the steady in- 
crease in the manufacture of personal and 
industrial credits. 

I stood in 1947 with Jesse Jones in his 
proud city of Houston while he pointed out 
to me the rising landscape as he brought his 
buildings up to a uniform height of 22 stories. 
I asked him why he did not retrench rather 
than expand. 

“Because,” said he, “we will be in an in- 
flation cycle for years to come. We can't 
afford a depression with our huge national 
debt. We can’t let the dollars shrink.” 
How wise he was. 

Long-run militarization we know too well. 
The powers of destruction gain faster than 
our ability to control them. Every year the 
planes fly faster and higher. Every year as 
their specd increases, the power to resist at- 
tack is lessened. But the planes of our enemy 
likewise improve until no man is safe, even 
in his own house. 

So we come to the menace of mutual de- 
struction—the odd chance that some desper- 
ate leader may trigger an atomic or nu- 
cleonic war where there can be no victory 
but only the destruction of all. 

A week from tonight many of us will pre- 
pare to leave for a proving grounds to see if 
there is a new and promising crop of fan- 
tastic weapons. That is our responsibility 
and we must certify to the Congress that this 
Nation is ready. 

Ready for what? To blow another people 
into powder or be decimated ourselves? 
Ready to loose new forces that we but partly 
understand, and whose potency surprises 
even the magicians who make them? I can- 
not believe that is the best this Nation can 
contrive. 

Rather I would believe that our Senate 
leader, LYNDON JOHNSON, spoke for all the 
Democrats in Congress when he declared: 

“I shall fight to keep my party on the road 
of freedom and progress for America.. 
I shall never permit partisan zeal to become 
the instrument of discord that will tear 
America apart in the face of a threatening 
enemy. * * * I should like for the President 
to think, with justification, that Americans 
will back him—not as Republicans and not as 
Democrats—but as Americans who place the 
salvation of their Nation above all else.” 

This is a dark and troublesome hour in 
world affairs, but we can find our way to 
final peace if the Democrats of this Nation 
measure up to that leadership and determine 
that good faith to their Nation is more im- 
portant than good fortune to their party. 


North Carolina can help us to that goal. 
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Wheat Certificate Plan Provisions of 
H. R. 12 Are Unsound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
farmer, as a consumer, and as a legisla- 
tor, I am vitally interested in H. R. 12 
which deals with price-support pro- 
grams for basic commodities, wheat, and 
dairy products. 

The 83d Congress enacted legislation 
which would help to improve the farm- 
ers’ condition and it does not go into 
effect until the 1955 crops are marketed. 
Government price fixing has produced 
lower returns for the farmers and sure- 
ly we do not want to have H. R. 12 con- 
tinued since the results of that type of 
legislation have been so detrimental to 
the farmers’ interests. 

I would like to place special emphasis 
upon the unsound provisions of the 
wheat-certificate plan in H. R. 12 as an 
example of the weakness of that entire 
piece of legislation. 

The certificate plan for wheat is a 
device for dumping surplus wheat in 
other people’s markets. It calls for sup- 
porting a portion of the domestic wheat 
crop at a high and very profitable level 
so that wheat producers will be able to 
produce to capacity and dump their sur- 
pluses in the export food and domestic 
feed markets. As such, it is a proposal 
to authorize the most vicious, unfair type 
of subsidized competition imaginable. 
It would be unfair competition with 
wheat growers in every other country in 
the world. It would be unfair competi- 
tion with every American farmer who 
grows corn or other feed grains such as 
oats, barley, and grain sorghums. 

Foreign countries would be quick to 
take retaliatory measures against the 
adoption of any such scheme by this 
country. Importing countries, almost 
all of whom have some domestic wheat 
Producers, would seek to protect these 
producers by imposing various types of 
trade barriers against a flood of cheap 
wheat from the United States. In com- 
Peting exporting countries retaliatory 
actions probably would be directed 
against other American export crops, 
such as cotton, soybeans, lard, tobacco, 
fruits, and vegetables. The end result 
might well be a net reduction in our ex- 
Ports of both wheat and other farm 
Products. Canada now buys 200,000 to 
400,000 bales of our cotton and millions 
of dollars worth of other farm products 
annually. Do you think that we can 
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maintain our agricultural exports to 
Canada undiminished if we are going to 
adopt what Canadians certainly would 
consider to be an unfair method of com- 
petition in the world wheat market? I 
do not think so. 

In view of American agriculture's 
urgent need for expanded export mar- 
kets, we cannot afford to antagonize 
other trading nations, whether they are 
wheat importers or exporters. 

Why would the certificate plan be un- 
fair competition? Let us look at it from 
the standpoint of the Canadian wheat 
farmer. Sponsors of this legislation say 
they only want to compete for the world 
market at the world price, but they only 
want to take the world price for the 
portion of their crop that is not used 
domestically as human food. The Ca- 
nadian wheat farmer makes his living 
by selling wheat at the world price. He 
does not have a program which gives 
him a much higher price for half his 
production. 

Let us look at it from the standpoint 
of our own corn farmers. The wheat 
farmer obviously has to realize a certain 
average price for his wheat if he is to 
pay his expenses and realize a satisfac- 
tory income. If he is to be permitted to 
sell a part of his wheat at a high and very 
profitable price in a protected domestic 
food market, he obviously can sell the 
remainder for a much lower price and 
still come out with a satisfactory aver- 
age. In effect, the high price received 
in the protected market subsidizes cut- 
rate sales in the unprotected market. 

If he got enough for food wheat, the 
wheat farmer could give away his sur- 
plus without any pain. Would he pro- 
duce a surplus under such condition? 
He certainly would under the certificate 
plan as now proposed, for each farmer's 
right to sell wheat in the protected do- 
mestic market would be based on the 
normal yield of the acreage he planted to 
wheat in the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding each food quota year. Any farmer 
who reduced his wheat acreage would 
risk a reduction in his share of the na- 
tional food allotment. Therefore, he 
would try to produce to capacity as long 
as the average amount he received for 
his total production was satisfactory. 
This might be partially controlled by 
supplementary acreage allotments, how- 
ever, H. R. 12 prohibits the use of acre- 
age allotments when the certificate plan 
is in effect. If we were to have acreage 
allotments as well as food allotments, we 
certainly would compound our adminis- 
trative problems without doing very 
much to improve the wheat farmer's 
plight. With uncontrolled production, 
the average or blended price of wheat 
might, and probably would, drop to the 
level that would prevail on a free market 
without any program. Under such con- 


ditions, the average wheat farmer would 
get no benefit from the proposed pro- 
gram. 

The corn farmer makes his living by 
feeding corn to livestock or by selling it 
to others who do sọ, just as the Canadian 
farmer makes his living by selling wheat 
at the world price. If the wheat farm- 
ers are going to be allowed to dump 
hundreds of millions of bushels of sur- 
plus wheat into the feed market, the 
producers of corn and other feed grains 
certainly are going to be hurt. The in- 
evitable results of subsidizing wheat into 
the feed market will be increased live- 
stock production, lower livestock and 
corn prices, and a greatly increased 
movement of corn and other feed grains 
into Government bins under the price- 
support program. What will it profit us 
as a nation to reduce the wheat surplus 
by subsidizing the creation of an offset- 
ting surplus of corn and other feed 
grains? 

It will be argued that the amount of 
wheat that would be fed under the cer- 
tificate plan would be small in relation 
to the total feed-grain supply. The 
facts, however, are that the quantity of 
wheat that could be fed under this pro- 
gram is neither small nor insignificant. 
On July 1, 1954, we had a carryover of 
more than 900 million bushels of wheat. 
Our 1954 crop under marketing quotas 
amounted to 970 million bushels, or 
about 135 million buhsels more than 
1953-54 exports and domestic consump- 
tion. This adds up to a wheat supply 
that exceeds our present markets by 
more than 1 billion bushels. A billion 
bushels of wheat is the feed equivalent 
of nearly one-third of a normal year’s 
corn crop. 

Laying aside for the moment the difi- 
culties involved in liquidating our ac- 
cumulated wheat surplus, what would 
this program mean in terms of a con- 
tinued annual addition to the feed mar- 
ket? On the basis of the record, we can 
easily produce 1,250 million bushels of 
wheat per year. Domestic consumption 
and exports amounted to only about 835 
million bushels in the 1953-54 marketing 
year. There is no assurance that wheat 
exports would increase under the plan, 
If exports did not increase, the plan 
could throw as much as 400 million 
bushels of wheat into the feed market 
in a normal year. This amount of 
wheat may seem small in comparison 
with our annual consumption of over 
3 billion bushels of corn, but it is the 
feed equivalent of two-thirds of the corn 
crop produced in Iowa, the leading corn 
State, in 1953. Iowa's 1953 corn crop 
was 592 million bushels. 

Furthermore, we already have a more 
than adequate supply of corn. Acreage 
allotments were imposed in 1954 to re- 
duce corn production, and are in effect 
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again this year. Our 1954 corn carry- 
over of approximately 920 million bush- 
els was the largest on record. Despite 
drouth damage to the 1954 crop, this 
year's January 1 corn stocks were the 
highest on record for that date. 

Corn farmers are perfectly willing to 
compete for the feed market provided 
the power of the Government is not used 
to stack the rules of the game against 
them. If the wheat farmers will accept 
support prices based on the feed value of 
their product in relation to the support 
price of corn for their entire crop, corn 
farmers will share the feed market with 
them on a competitive basis without 
complaint. 

The argument is made that the cer- 
tificate plan will make it possible for 
farmers to feed wheat in areas where 
little or no corn is grown. This in no 
way reduces the competitive impact of 
such a program. The end product of 
feed is livestock, and the livestock mar- 
ket is a national market. Any livestock 
that is injected into this market at any 
point affects the total national supply 
and the national price picture. If the 
corn farmers could be guaranteed 100 
percent of parity in their major mar- 
kets, I am sure they would be willing to 
accept a lower price in other markets. 
For example, they probably would be 
willing to absorb freight charges so as 
to undersell wheat in such areas as the 
Pacific Northwest. Or, if the corn pro- 
ducers could be assured full parity on 
all the corn that is fed to cattle and hogs, 
they undoubtedly would be willing to 
take a substantially lower price for the 
corn that is fed to poultry. Would this 
be fair competition for the hog and cat- 
tle producers, or for the producers of 
other products that are used in poultry 
feed? Of course not, but if we are going 
down the road of letting one commodity 
group charge a monopoly price where it 
has the least competition, so that it can 
sell at cut rates in the areas of greater 
competition, the producers of other 
commodities have every right to demand 
that they be allowed to take counter 
measures. 

The end result of this approach could 
well be a complete system of Govern- 
ment-administered prices and a collat- 
eral Government control over every 
aspect of American agriculture. 

It is proposed that the certificate plan 
be placed in effect only if it should be 
approved by more than one-half of the 
wheat farmers voting in a referendum. 
This departs from the established legis- 
lative policy of requiring that control 
programs must be approved by two- 
thirds of the farmers voting in a refer- 
endum, Furthermore it would exclude 
from the polls many farmers whose in- 
come would be affected by the outcome. 

In view of the fact that this is a pro- 
posal to subsidize the dumping of cheap 
wheat into the feed market, the pro- 
ducers of corn and other feed grains 
should be allowed to vote on the same 
basis as wheat producers. Wheat pro- 
ducers who grow less than 15 acres also 
should be allowed to vote. 

Under the proposed program wheat 
producers could be required to comply 
with acreage allotments, production 
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goals, and marketing practices—exclud- 
ing marketing quotas—as a condition of 
eligibility for price support and market- 
ing certificates. This provides a neat 
device for keeping corn farmers from 
establishing a base for a food wheat 
quota, but if we are going to allow wheat 
farmers: to dump their surplus produc- 
tion into the feed market, it would seem 
that fair play would require that we let 
the feed producers go into the wheat 
business and get a pro rata share of the 
food marketing certificates on the basis 
of their production of wheat. 

A little while ago, I said that there is 
no assurance that the proposed certifi- 
cate plan would bring about an increase 
in wheat exports. In this connection, 
the Pacific Northwest Cooperative Ex- 
tension Bulletin “Which Wheat Pro- 
gram"? recently issued by the State Col- 
leges of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon 
says: “The plan has little effect on quan- 
tity offered for export, since wheat at 
corn support levels probably would be 
above world wheat prices most of the 
time.” 

We currently are paying subsidies that 
Tun as high as 76 cents per bushel on 
wheat exports both under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement and outside 
of it. If the proponents of the certifi- 
cate plan believe that this plan would 
increase wheat exports, the burden of 
proof is on them. What countries would 
buy more United States wheat under this 
plan, how much more would they buy, 
and at what prices? 

Let me elaborate on this point. Total 
world trade in wheat has been declining 
while wheat supplies have been building 
up in the major exporting countries, 
Our present supply of wheat exceeds our 
domestic needs by enough to supply the 
entire world market for well over a year. 
The United States, Canada, Australia, 
and Argentina together have enough 
wheat available for export and carryover 
to meet the present world demand for 
more than 2 full years. Competing ex- 
port countries, and especially Canada, 
are prepared to sell wheat and to fight 
for their respective shares of the world 
market, We already have had some evi- 
dence of this. When we dropped the 
export price of wheat 10 cents per bushel 
a few months ago—by increasing our 
export subsidy—the Canadian Wheat 
Board promptly cut its export price by 
104% cents. There is no doubt that we 
could break the world price by throwing 
our surplus wheat onto the world market, 
as proposed in the certificate plan, but 
would we sell more wheat? The certifi- 
cate plan would not increase our quota 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. It would not solve the problems 
that result from shortages of dollar ex- 
change, and the fact that our wheat is 
not always competitive in terms of 
quality. 

I recognize that the proposed certifi- 
cate plan carries authority for the estab- 
lishment of a price floor for surplus 
wheat through loans, purchases, or other 
operations, based on certain considera- 
tions, including the support level for 
corn, provisions of the International 
Wheat Agreement, and the foreign 
trade policies of friendly exporting 
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countries. Parenthetically, I would like 
to say that if we adopt this program, 
there probably will not be any such thing 
as a wheat exporting country that is 
friendly to the United States. The pro- 
vision in the plan for a floor under sur- 
plus wheat prices in no way changes the 
nature of the proposal. It is still a 
scheme to get a monopoly price in a pro- 
tected market, and to use monopoly 
profits to cut prices in other markets. 
Corn producers are perfectly willing to 
accept a support price of less than parity 
and to have their support price adjusted 
from time to time to take account of 
changing supply and demand relation- 
ships, in accordance with the principles 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, but they 
don’t want surplus wheat used to set a 
ceiling on corn prices at the support 
level. 

Sponsors of the certificate plan some- 
times call it a two-price plan, but it 
would end up as a multiprice plan. We 
would have one price for human food— 
maybe one for bread flour, a second for 
cake flour, a third for breakfast food 
wheat, and perhaps a fourth for dog bis- 
cuit wheat—then we would have a feed 
price governed by the support level for 
corn, and then we would have to have 
one or more export prices, since other 
countries could undercut any supported 
price. The whole program would take us 
in the direction of complete Government 
price fixing at home, and state trading 
abroad. 

The certificate plan not only would 
work an injustice on domestic producers 
of feed grains and foreign wheat pro- 
ducers, but also would create inequities 
between domestic wheat growers. Wheat 
is not a single commodity. Different 
grades and types have different uses. 
The surplus problem is much greater for 
some types than for others, as the at- 
tached table I shows. The domestic con- 
sumption of hard red spring wheat in the 
1952-53 marketing yea: amounted to 
more than 100 percent of our 1952 pro- 
duction, while the domestic consumption 
of white wheat was only 42 percent of 
the 1952 production. 

The following table indicates the per- 
centages of the production of the major 
classes of wheat that have been used do- 
mestically for all purposes in various 
recent periods: 


Percentage of production for marketing 
period used domestically 
a EEE — ERE Eh 


1949-53 | Lon 

cae nverago) 1992-53 | 1053-54 
37.8 46.3 

8.8 67.1 

100.5 63.0 

121.7 114.3 

— i 42.2 1.5 

PEEN . 2 53.4 52.5 


Under the proposed certificate plan, 
food wheat certificates would be dis- 
tributed to all wheat producers on the 
basis of past wheat production without 
any regard to their historical participa- 
tion in the domestic food market. This 
means that the growers of durum and 
hard red spring wheat, most of which is 
consumed domestically as human food, 
in effect would be taxed to subsidize 
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the dumping of surplus wheat of other 
types into feed and export markets. 
Further inequities would be created 
among the producers of the various 
Clauses of wheat, for not all wheat of a 
given class is equally acceptable for do- 
Mestic use as human food. Instead of 
rewarding the producer of high quality 
milling wheat, this plan might well tax 
him for the benefit of the producers of 
low quality wheat. 

If the certificate plan were in effect 
today, a producer or processor of durum 
wheat could go into court and show, 
first, that this type of wheat is selling 
for above parity prices in the market, 
second, that the certificate plan, there- 
fore, is unnecessary to return parity to 
the producers of durum wheat, and 
that as a result; third, the processing 
of'durum wheat is being taxed in an 
arbitrary and discriminatory manner 
to provide benefits to the producers of 
the types of wheat that are in surplus. 
The same thing is true to a lesser de- 
free in the case of certain qualities of 
hard red spring wheat. Is it fair to 
impose a tax on a type of wheat that 
is selling above parity to provide bene- 
fits to the types that are below parity? 
How do you think a court would decide 
this question? 

Thus far, I have been dealing pri- 
marily with probable effects of the pro- 
posed certificate plan on foreign trade 
and on various groups within agricul- 
ture. Now let us look at some of the 
More general considerations involved 
in this proposal. The requirement that 
Processors buy certificates in propor- 
tion to the yolume of wheat they mill 
for domestic human consumption is in 
effect a processing tax. It might well 
be called a bread tax, in view of the 
fact that it ultimately would be passed 
on to the purchaser of bread and other 
wheat products. This inevitably would 
be brought to the conusmer's attention 
Perhaps in a printed eye-catching notice 
included with each loaf of bread. How 
do you think consumers would react to 
Such a development? Is it constitu- 
tional to levy such a tax and use it di- 
rectly for the benefit of a special group 
without going through the procedure of 
Covering the revenues into the Treasury 
and then appropriating funds for the 
Program by separate action? I doubt it. 
Processors historically have opposed 
Processing taxes. They ‘succeeded in 
getting the processing taxes established 
under the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933 declared unconstitu- 
tional. They undoubtedly would attack 
the constitutionality of the current pro- 
Posal and might well win their case in 
the courts. 

The proposed plan would require a 

rge amount of government adminis- 
trative and enforcement machinery. 
The opportunity to make large profits 
by evading the purchase of certificates 
for wheat used for domestic human food 
inevitably would lead to enforcement 
difficulties. The fact that unscrupu- 
lous operators are known to have mixed 

an feed wheat with higher grade 
United States wheat, which subsequent- 
ly was milled or exported under the 
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International Wheat Agreement, is a 
clear indication that evasions would be 
attempted. It is quite true that the 
price of wheat makes little difference 
to the consumer who buys a loaf of 
bread at retail, but it is just as true that 
the price of wheat is very important to 
a miller or a baker. 

The plan would provide a real incen- 
tive for research to develop ways of pro- 
ducing wheat products with less wheat. 
In some cases, this could lead to the dis- 
covery of substitutes with the capacity 
of permanently shrinking demand for 
wheat as a food. For example, it may 
prove possible to increase the use of sur- 
plus potatoes in bread if we get the price 
of wheat high enough. 

The entire Nation has an interest in 
the conservation of the soil resources 
which are the basis of our abundant pro- 
duction. There is no question but what 
the good wheat prices of recent years 
have encouraged farmers to expand 
wheat production in areas where such 
action was not consistent with good land 
use, The return of the Dust Bowl prob- 
lem is the result. The proposed certifi- 
cate plan would encourage farmers to 
keep marginal land in wheat production. 
This in turn would require large appro- 
priations for programs to remedy the 
damage caused by overcropping mar- 
ginal land. If by chance we should be 
able to increase wheat exports under the 
program, we in effect would be subsidiz- 
ing the export of our soil fertility. 

Is it fair to the wage earners in this 
country to raise the domestic price of 
wheat by a tax so that wheat farmers can 
produce surpluses to sell to competing 
workers in other countries at a substan- 
tially lower price? This sort of program 
would provide an argument for increas- 
ing tariffs on the industrial goods we are 
going to have to import if we are going 
to build farm exports. 

By proposing a multiple price plan for 
wheat, the sponsors of the certificate 
plan are admitting that the present sup- 
port price of wheat, based on 90 percent 
of old parity, is too high to serve the 
long-run interests of the wheatgrower. 
Economic studies of the cost of produc- 
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ing wheat in efficient areas bear this out. 
Studies at the Kansas State College indi- 
cate that the cost of producing wheat on 
the basis of 1941-50 yields and farm 
costs at about the 1952 level runs as low 
as 71 cents per bushel in efficient pro- 
ducing areas. If, as appears to be true, 
the present wheat support level is too 
high, it is up to the sponsors of the cer- 
tificate plan to prove that a multiple- 
price plan is the best way to lower the 
support level. This they cannot do be- 
cause of the effects such a plan would 
have on other groups. 

Farmers and Members of. Congress 
who are interested in the support pro- 
grams for other commodities had better 
take a careful look at this proposal. If 
it is sound to finance a program for 
wheat through what amounts to a proc- 
essing tax, why would it not be sound to 
put the burden of other price-support 
programs on the producers, processors, 
and consumers of the supported product? 

Our present wheat situation is ad- 
mittedly difficult. It will take some time 
to make the necessary adjustments, but 
we can work out of this situation by 
gradually shifting to variable supports, 
based on a modernized parity, by recog- 
nizing wheat quality in the support pro- 
gram, by taking marginal land out of 
wheat, by selling wheat for foreign cur- 
rencies, as recently authorized by the 
Congress, and by working with other 
countries to expand the total world de- 
mand for wheat. As a part of solving 
the problem, we probably will have to 
feed some of our surplus wheat. It is 
one thing to feed a part of our existing 
Surplus as a part of an overall program 
for solving the wheat problem, and quite 
another to ask feed producers to take 
over the burden of absorbing a continu- 
ing surplus of wheat at cut-rate prices 
year after year. We cannot solve any 
problems by adopting a multiple-price 
plan designed to give the wheat farmers 
a monopoly price in the food market so 
that they can continue to produce sur- 
pluses and use them to disrupt the do- 
mestic feed and international food mar- 
kets. The certificate plan should be 
rejected by the House. 


TaBe I.—Analysis of the production, supply and disappearance of wheal in the 1952-53 
and 1955-54 marketing years, and supplies for 1954-66 by classes 


{In millions of bushels} 


Stocks 


Class July 1, 1952 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Produc- 
tion, 


Domestic ; 
1952-53 consump- | Exports, | Added to 
1952-53 supply sean 1952-33 carryover 
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Taste I.—Analysis of the production, supply and disappearance of wheat in the 1952-53 
and 1953-54 marketing years, and supplies for 1954-55 by classes —Continued 


Percent of 1953 production used in 
1953-4 for— 


Stock and production of Hard Red Spring wheat were supplemented by imports as follows: 1052-53 marketing 
year, 22 million bushels; 1953-54 marketing year, 5 million bushels; 1051-55 marketing year, 4 million bushels, 


3 Reduction in carryover. 


3 Stocks and production of Durum wheat were supplemented by imports of 1 million bushels in 1954-55. 
Source: Rasio data from table 11, p. 22, the Wheat Situation, WS~-142, Feb, . 1955, Agricultural Marketing 


Services, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Congressional Investigating Committees: 
Their Need, Their Enemies 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a former very able, patriotic, 
and experienced member of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, Kit 
Clardy, on February 12, 1955, at Chicago, 
in an instructive talk, made clear the 
need for congressional committees and 
the procedure they follow. That talk 
is as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES: 
Tuer NEED, THEIR ENEMIES 
(Speech by Kit Clardy at Chicago, III., 
February 12, 1955) 

A year ago last November while making 
a speech at Flint I was summoned to the 
phone on a Washington call. It was then 
that I learned that the chairman of my 
committee, Mr. VELDE, had just subpenaed 
Harry Truman and Tom Clark. By sheer co- 
incidence I was interrupted in the midst of 
advocating precisely the course the chair- 
man had followed. 

At the chairman's request I boarded the 
next plane for Washington. The next few 
days and weeks were indeed hectic and 
crowded. The left-wing columnists, radio 
and television commentators and those they 
could influence poured out their vitriol. We 
were the subject of abuse from one end of 
the country to the other. And all because we 
had dared to suggest that those who had 
guilty knowledge of how Communists had 
gotten into and remained in high places in 
government ought to be compelled to ex- 
plain their part in the whole dirty business. 

I'll come back to the Harry Dexter White 
case and what it really means but first I 
shall try to set the stage, so to speak. There 
are many things we must understand If com- 
mittee investigations are to have meaning. 
We must get away from the misleading small 
talk and the smear campaigns. If the need 
for congressional investigations is to be really 
understood. And we must know the real 
enemies of such committees—we must know 
why they attack and smear. We must under- 
stand that their attacks are not accidental— 
that they are in fact all part of a planned 
campaign. 

What would you think if I told you that 
a number of past and present Members of 


both Senate and House have been either wit- 
ting or unwitting members of or cooperated 
with Communist fronts? Yet, as I shall show 
you later it's literally true that even Mem- 
bers of Congress have been sucked in by the 
Communists and their friends or dupes. 

Now I don't want it thought that I’m call- 
ing such folks Communists. I'm merely try- 
ing to show you just how effective the Com- 
munists have been in putting over their 
planned program of infiltration. I'm doing 
it to show you how really necessary con- 
gressional investigations are if an informed 
people are to defeat the, Marxist determina- 
tion to destroy us. I'm doing it to show you 
the lack of awareness we face in this fight. 

Lenin long ago said that it was vitally 
necessary to Communist plans of conquest 
to get Soviet politicians into Parliament 
and that they must then disrupt the Par- 
liament to prepare the ground for the So- 
viet’s forthcoming task of dispersing Parlia- 
ment. There's much more along this line 
but it all adds up to the fact that part of 
the Communist plan of conquest embraces 
the duping of folks in all levels of society 
including particularly people in government. 

I'd like you to now ask yourselves some 
questions. What do you think would be the 
situation today if Dick Nixon and his com- 
mittee had not gone after Alger Hiss hammer 
and tongs? What if they had not opened 
up the Harry Dexter White scandal? What 
if the Amerasia case had not been investi- 
gate? What if Truman's red-herring 
coverup had been successful? What if the 
tremendous unmaskings made by MARTIN 
Dres had been prevented—as Roosevelt tried 
to do? 

And Id like you to ask yourselves some 
questions along another line. What would 
be the world situation today if the early 
work of Martiw~ Dres and those who fol- 
lowed him on my committee had been stud- 
jed and used in making both foreign and 
domestic policy? Is it not plainly apparent 
that if, when Dries gave Roosevelt a list of 
2,000 Communists in Government way back 
in 1941, the executive branch of Govern- 
ment had acted as it should, we would not 
be in trouble in Asia, in Europe or anywhere 
else on the globe? Has not there been 
enough disclosure of facts to show plainly 
that we were betrayed from within time 
after time? Not just at Yalta, Teheran, 
Potsdam or the other formal conferences, 
but day after day in little decision after 
decision so that the end result was a policy 
that surrendered everything the Commu- 
nists wanted? 

The Congress of the United States is not 
just a lawmaking body. As one of the three 
branches of Government, it has other func- 
tions that our left-wing enemies would have 
us forget. Congress has the all-important 
duty of keeping the people informed—of let- 
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ting them know what's going on behind the 
scenes in all the other branches. Wood- 
row Wilson put it most effectively when 
he said: 

“It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what 
it sees. It is meant to be the eyes and 
voice of its constituents. Unless Congress 
have and use every means of acquainting 
itself with the acts and the disposition of the 
administrative agents of the Government, 
the country must be helpless to learn how 
it Is being served; and uniess Congress both 
scrutinize these things and sift them by every 
form of discussion, the country must renrain 
in embarrassing, crippling ignorance of the 
very affairs which it is most important that 
it should understand and direct, The in- 
forming function of Congress should be 
preferred even to its legislative function.” 

The history of the past two decades should 
dispel all doubts about the wisdom of those 
words. But yet another man said something 
in 1936 of even more direct application. 
Hugo Black, now on the Supreme Court has 
this to say: 

“This power of the probe is one of the most 
powerful weapons to restrain the activities 
of groups who can defy every other power, 
Public investigating committees exist always 
in countries where people rule. They have 
always been opposed by groups that seek or 
have special privileges.” 

And another in the liberal tradition. 
ator George Norris, said: 

“Whenever you take away from the lcgis- 
lative body of any country the power of in- 
vestigation, you have taken a step that will 
eventually lead into absolute monarchy and 
destroy any government such as ours.“ 

Now ask yourself another question, What 
would have been the result if the self-serving 
denials of wrongdoing that issued from 
the executive department in the Teapot 
Dome case had been the end of things? 
What if the Congress had silently accepted 
these proclamations of virtue and taken the 
position it was none of the business of Con- 
gress? 

Of course even the self-styled liberals of 
today will not agree that Congress should 
investigate graft and corruption, Why 
then do they balk at investigating a subject 
and a field far more important and danger- 
ous? Why do they constantly attack every- 
one and every committee engaged in expos- 
ing and fighting a conspiracy we all know 
is dedicated to our destruction as a free 
people? 

I think I know the answer. It's a many- 
sided one. Of course, some of this opposition 
is honest even if wrong and based on mis- 
information or misunderstanding of the true 
situation. But most of it is definitely in- 
spired by the Communists and their dupes. 
My friend Martin Diss, points out that: 

“There were some 10 million gullible peo- 
ple who were enmeshed in the Communist 
conspiracy. * * * When it suddenly dawned 
on the country that these organizations were 
under the control of Moscow these people 
bitterly resented the exposure. Many of 
them claimed to be intellectual. * * A 
great majority of them turned on the com- 
mittee with great resentment and began to 
atack the committee in order to defend them- 
selves.” 

But some of the people and groups are 
lined up solidly with the Communists be- 
cause they want to be on that side. Some of 
them may honestly think they're in the right 
but the greatest percentage known better. 
You can put all the Communist fronts in 
the class of those who know the score. Let's 
look at a few samples. 

The Communist Party put out a pamphlet 
Jast year entitled “The American Way to 
Jobs, Peace, Democracy.” You may have 
seen it. On page 14 they say: 
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“We urge an end to the witch-hunting, 
the abolition of all congressional witch- 
hunting committees, and a halt to the 
Gestapo-like political activities of the FBI. 
„ * The atempts to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party and to deprive Communists of 
their citizenship rights must be defeated. 
The Smith and McCarran Acts should be 
repealed.” 

Now, let’s look at the published platform 
of a group that's been the loudest in urging 
the very things I've just cited for you from 
the Communist document. Americans for 
Democratic action is the leftwing outfit I 
mean. They've written and said a great 
many things on the subject but a few sen- 
tences will tell the story. They say: 

“We oppose any legislation outlawing any 
political party. * * * While we recognize 
the right of Congress to conduct investiga- 
tions, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee has proved itself a threat to free- 
dom of political opinion. We, therefore, 
call for its abolition.” 

And on the guestion of the FBI they said 
something that ought to be long remem- 
bered. They defended Judith Coplon and 
atacked the FBI with these words: 

“It has given the public a chance to see 
how silly an FBI report can really be.” 

ADA goes right along with the Communist 
Party in advocating the claimed right of 
teachers and pupillis to be Communists and 
to do their work without having to bother 
with loyalty oaths or tests. They grow quite 
indignant over attacks on teachers who are 
shown to be Communists or who teach com- 
munism. And they say no one should ques- 
tion the right of a Communist to be on the 
Government payroll, 

ADA has long been promoting the idea of 
“peaceful coexistence" with Red Russia, 
And they favor our recognizing Red China— 
and admitting her to the United Nations. 
These and many other things openly advo- 
cated by the Communists are part of the 
written platforms of ADA. 

Yet this outfit parades before the Amer- 
ican people as an anti-Communist organi- 
zation. They depend on the inability of the 
people generally to learn of the things I've 
told you today. And so when they launch 
an all-out attack on my committee or its 
members it's almost impossible for the pub- 
lic to properly and accurately evaluate their 
statements. And In this they're helped by 
such leftwingers as the Alsops, Childs, 
Stokes, and others. 

And while we're about it we should remind 
Ourselves that the same crowd that runs 
ADA is the moving force in the outfit calling 
itself the “Commitee for an Effective Con- 
gress.” That's the gang that supplied Sen- 
ator FLANDERS with his dirt last year. Let's 
look at some of those doing the planning and 
plotting for ADA and this “committee.” 

Now I haven't time for more than a 
thumbnail outline but here goes. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., is probably the most prolific 
in his writings and propaganda. Well back 
in 1929 the New York Times published a 
statement attributed to him in which it is 
said: 

“I happen to believe that the Communist 
Party should be granted freedom of political 
action and that Communists should be al- 
lowed to teach in universities so long as 
they do not disqualify themselves by in- 
tellectual distortions in the class- 
room „* ns He 

There speaks one who either lacks under- 
standing of the Communist or who is de- 
Uberately promoting the cause. I can't be- 
lieve he is nalve. Freedom of political ac- 
tion means freedom to destroy us—nothing 
less, Over and over again from Lenin and 
Marx down to Malenkoy they have told us 
this. I cannot believe anyone with an 
eighth-grade education could be mislead, 
and teachers and professors do not turn 
their Communist ideas on and off as they 
enter or leave a classroom. 
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Earlier Schlesinger was one of those urg- 
ing that the deportation order of Harry 
Bridges be canceled. He was sponsor of a 
civil rights congress appeal for a meeting 
to be held at Detroit on April 27 and 28, 
1946. This is the organization dedicated to 
the defense of Communists and which was 
cited as subversive and Communist by the 
Attorney General. My committee branded it 
as controlled by individusls who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it (September 2, 1947) and he re- 
cently rushed to the defense of J. Robert 
Oppenheimer in a long magazine article. 

I could name other groups with which his 
name has been associated but I think this 
enough to give you the idea. Perhaps this 
will give you some insight into how these 
groups work and why Flanders was used as 
the front man. And I have checked on some 
14 members of the committee for an effec- 
tive congress as listed In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor last year by Flanders. I have not had 
time to run down the records of the balance 
but I found everyone I checked associated 
in one way or another with anywhere from 
1 to 14 front groups. While one of them, 
Paul Appleby, has testified before my com- 
mittee that: 

“A man in the employ of the Government 
has just as much right to be a member of 
the Communist Party as he has to be a 
member of the Democratic or Republican 
Party.” 

And several others have belonged to Com- 
munist fronts, I am not charging them with 
being Communists. That's something that 
could only be determined through hearings, 

But that’s not the point. I'm merely try- 
ing to show that people with sympathies 
of that kind are the ones chiefly responsible 
for the blatant demand that all investiga- 
tions into communism be abandoned. These 
people may honestly believe the stuff they 
put out but that doesn't change the fact 
that they are doing for the Communists that 
which they cannot do themselves. J. Edgar 
Hoover, whom I admire yery much, puts it 
this way: 

“The pseudo liberal can be more destruc- 
tive than the known Communist because of 
the esteem which his cloak of respectability 
invites.” 

Which brings to mind the name of another 
bleeding heart—Robert Hutchins—formerly 
with the University of Chicago, He has re- 
cently blown off steam on this subject as he 
has been doing for years. When in Los An- 
geles a little more than a year ago he was 
extensively quoted as being violently op- 

to congressional investigations. He 
said that Cardinal Spellman was all wrong 
in saying that no one was being hurt in 
America by such committees. He sald that: 

“Congressional committees which pub- 
lished lists of subversive Communist and 
Fascist organizations were run by a bunch 
of characters. And that the lists should not 
be published.” 

He went on to say he didn't believe in 
loyalty oaths for teachers or professors, And 
he said: 

“I do not feel the Communist Party as 
dangerous as professed. Some people take 
it for granted that Just because n person is 
a member of the Communist Party he is 
dangerous. This is not true.” 

Is it possible this man is that ignorant? 
He must know better. But that attitude 
pretty well sums up the apparent or public 
thinking of nearly all those who want an 
end to congressional investigations. It's ex- 
actly the same as the Communist Party posi- 
tion. In the pamphiet I mentioned earlier 
the Communists say: 

“Communism is not the Issue in this coun- 

today or in the near future. 
American Communists * * * deny that the 
Soviet Union or any country led and ruled 
by working people threatens our country, or 
could threaten our country. * * * But while 
the issue today is not communism, the 
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true nature of the Communist Party and 
the role which it plays in American life is 
very much an issue. The American people 
must know the truth about this issue lest 
the monstrous deception now practiced on 
them lead to the loss of democracy and free- 
dom they prize so dearly." 

I presume Hutchins knows these things. 
Draw your own conclusions as to whether 
he's promoting the cause of communism 
when he tries to sell the idea that com- 
muniem and Communists are really fine and 
pose no threat to us. 

Hutchins and those like him who seek an 
end to investigations would have us forget 
the history of the last two decades. No one 
charges that the whole Democratic Party 
as such is guilty of condoning all the terri- 
ble betrayals that took place. I know many 
deplore them as strongly as any of us. But 
I don't see how anyone can avoid agreeing 
that their leadership did deliberately try to 
sweep all the dirt under the rug. Surely 
we have not forgotten that the guilty knowl- 
edge about Communists in Government was 
revealed to both Roosevelt and Truman years 
before it was brought out into the open by 
congressional committees. 

Let's take the White case as an example, 
since it’s typical. On December 4, 1945, the 
FBI informed Truman that White was in 
contact with six persons involved in the 
Amerasia case. That was some 3 years be- 
fore our committee hearings. And it was 
3 years before our committee exposed Alger 
Hiss. Yet the FBI had told Truman all 
about Hiss, Abt, Pressman, Collins, Perlo, 
Kramer, and others along with White. And 
about 60 days after the first report the FBI 
handed up another on the subject, 

The first FBI report told of Chambers’ 
statements of 1939. All of this of course 
long before the famous Pumpkin Papers 
episode. And Harold Glasser was named. 
He was an assistant to White. Yet after get- 
ting all this information Truman appointed 
White as United States Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Now observe carefully what this sequence 
of events means. The FBI did a magnificent 
job. But it could get no results—except in 
reverse. When it made known to the Presi- 
dent the information it possessed it could 
go no further. It is part of the executive 
branch. It has no power to compel action 
and it is commanded by law to keep its 
mouth shut. It cannot go to the public as 
can a congressional committee in an effort 
to force the President to act. And so in the 
White case every thing was cozy. Despite 
the obviously heroic efforts of the FBI to 
force action the Executive was the boss— 
and so began the coverup. Nothing hap- 
pened. The people of the country were en- 
tirely in the dark. In the words of Woodrow 
Wilson, “the country (was) helpless to learn 
how it (was) being served.” The country 
was In embarrassing, crippling ignorance of 
the very affairs which it is most important 
that it should understand. 

Is it too much so say that if, instead of 
covering up, the President had moved swift- 
ly to clean out the nest we could have 
avoided Korea at the very least? Do you 
think we would now be debating what we 
shall do in Asia. Is it not clear that the 
Nation is now paying the penalty for en- 
forced ignorance of its own affairs? Do you 
think that Congress would have gone along 
with the insane things done after these 
things were privately revealed to the Execu- 
tive? Rather do you not think that the 
world would be free of most of the Com- 
munist inspired trouble? 

But now observe what happened with pas- 
sage of time and as a result of the energetic 
work of my committee. Elizabeth Bentley, 
Whittaker Chambers, and others came before 
the committee and began to unfold the 
sordid story we now all know. It was done 
with difficulty for on March 21, 1847, Truman 
thought to protect himself by issuing his 
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now famous order preventing Congress from 
getting at the records. Neverthless, the dis- 
closures broke things wide open with the 
results we now know. Of course there re- 
mains much to be done. The files of the 
Executive Departments, if opened to the Con- 
gress, could tell stories that would dwarf all 
that’s been thus far revealed, I've had a 
glimpse—I know. 

Now does anyone really think that the 
clean-up, reluctant as it has been, would 
have been started if the committee had not 
gone ahead regardless of the brickbats? 
Truman's famous red herring” remark was 
far from the worst thing said about the 
committee and its work. The Washington 
Post, the Post Dispatch, the Sun Times, the 
Los Angeles Daily News and the Pittsburgh 
Post to name a few took out after the com- 
mittee in hot pursuit. The practically ac- 
cused the committee of committing a crime 
in even examining White in hearing Bentley. 
Completely without foundation the Post 
Dispatch said the committee “often shows 
scant respect for civil rights’—referring 
especially to the examination of White. Tom 
Stokes went overboard as usual in these 
things and sald that “White has been a vic- 
tim of a special sort of tyranny.” He said 
the hearing was an, “American-style inquisi- 
tion.” And that prominent lady who is al- 
ways quick to jump to the defense of any- 
one called before a congressional commit- 
tee, Mrs. Roosevelt, pulled out the favorite 
of the Communists, character assassination, 
and called Miss Bentley, “this evidently neu- 
rotic lady.“ 

Now I hope you will bear these things in 
mind when you read or hear these papers, 
columnists, and others bearing down on con- 
gressional investagtions. I could cite many 
more examples of how they operate—and 
show how they have consistently been 
wrong. I remind you of just one more ex- 
ample—Alger Hiss. 

I think it self-evident that those who 
constantly cry out, “Let the FBI do it,” real- 
ly mean something far different. The rec- 
cord shows plainly that the FBI can't do it 
unless those at the top are wholly in sym- 
pathy. And even then there is much the 
FBI cannot do or is prohibited from doing. 
Above all it is the duty of the legislative 
branch to exercise its watchdog and infor- 
mative functions. 

Of course its absurd to say that the Ex- 
ecutive Department should be depended on 
to handle its own checkup and inspection. 
Its grown to such size that no one man 
can even know the limits of its domain. 
And you can depend on it that each man 
looks out for himself and doesn't seek 
trouble. Its sheer folly to argue that Con- 
gress should leave the policing job to those 
whose house is to be inspected. That's been 
the policy of the past—and its responsible 
for the situation we now know about. The 
FBI and the many other security agencies 
are all part of the executive branch. That 
branch must always be suspect if we are 
to preserve our liberty for that's the only 
branch where real tyranny can arise. 

But now I come to a very real and im- 
portant reason why congressional commit- 
tees are to be preferred over the FBI or 
any of the other executive department 
agencies, The FBI cannot even touch the 
thing that’s most important of all—the fac- 
tor of political or other influence on policy 
and decision. Only a congressional com- 
mittee can lay bare the facts about an 
outfit like the Institute of Pacific Relations 
or any one of the more than 1,200 Commu- 
nist fronts now operating within our bor- 
ders. The FBI can act only in criminal mat- 
ters. Even then it cannot speak out. It 
cannot subpena witnesses. It can never ex- 
pose the secret workings and influence of the 
0 and groups that seek to betray us from 
within. 
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We're in trouble all over the globe today, 
because the evil influence of men who could 
not be prosecuted for a crime, reached into 
the high councils of government and pro- 
duced a Yalta, a Potsdam, a Tehran. Were 
in trouble, because congressional committees 
were denied access to files and information 
before and while things were happening. 
We learn too late something of the baneful 
influences that sold Chiang down the river 
and lost China, Korea, Indochina, central 
Europe, and now threatening even greater 
losses unless we're prepared to make a last- 
ditch fight. 

And don't make the fatal mistake of 
thinking it won't ever happen again, so long 
as the instinct of self-preservation exists, 
men in government will always cover up. 
The man at the top will never know; he can't 
unless Congress moves in. And since the 
Communists work 24 hours each day, the 
pressures will never cease, Congress should 
be on guard every day of the year U we are 
to be saved. 

There has been much said about commit- 
tee methods and procedure. Practically all 
of this started with the left-wing ADA crowd 
after prompting by the Communists. You 
have only to attend committee hearings to 
find that witnesses are not abused. All this 
talk about civil rights started with the Com- 
munist Party's handbook. It's been taken 
up by people who either do not know the 
facts or are willfully helping the Commu- 
nist cause. It's the committee that's on the 
receiving end. The Communist witnesses 
are instructed on how to use their appear- 
ance as a means of putting over the party 
line. They are told to “bring out the class 
issues at the trial.“ And in answering ques- 
tions they are instructed to “either answer 
your own way or not at all.” 

Those who accuse the committees of de- 
stroying civil rights never become specific. 
They cannot. Instead they set up a straw 
man to demolish. It's too bad they never 
sit in on our hearings. But then that would 
ruin thelr story.. 

Now, earlier I said something about Mem- 
bers of Congress being taken in by the Com- 
munist conspiracy. Let me give you just a 
few examples, The American Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign-Born was long 
ago stamped a Communist front. It is per- 
haps the oldest and best known of the lot. 
The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship has been identified as a front 
also. These facts have been common knowl- 
edge for a long time, Yet despite these well- 
known facts, several Senators have taken part 
in or lent their names to the activities of 
both these groups. Of course, each one can 
point to the others and use that as an excuse 
for being duped. But that's no real excuse. 
A moment's investigation would have re- 
vealed the true nature of these groups. The 
fact that these men did not use the simple 
precaution of investigating ought to be a 
warning to others, and certainly argues for 
the necessity of investigating committees 
of Congress. 

One Senator supported a number of 
groups, including one of the most important 
Communist fronts while it lived—the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress. That Senator has been 
Usted as a member of the National Advisory 
Board of the American Friends of the Chi- 
nese people and as a sponsor of the 
American Investors’ Union. Both were 
known Communist fronts. The first of these 
groups openly espoused the cause of the Chi- 
nese Communists. This Senator may say he 
didn't know these things, but in the face of 
known facts that would be hard to believe. 
And his record as an ADA member belies 
any such defense. 

Several others were affiliated in one way or 
another with the independent citizens’ com- 
mittee of the arts, sciences, and profes- 
sions. The Communist Party started that 
outfit. It has now been succeedod by the 
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National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions. Both have been exposed by the 
committee of which I was a member. 

But why go on? This should give you 
some idea of what I mean when I say that 
the Communists haye reached up into the 
Congress itself with their influence. I'm not 
calling these men Communists, but the use 
of their name and influence with their con- 
sent has undoubtedly given aid and comfort 
to the yery ones these men should be fight- 
ing. It may have been unconscious, but that 
does not change things for America. And 
does it not prove J. Edgar Hoover right when 
he said: 

“The pseudo-liberal can be more destruc- 
tive than the known Communist, because of 
the esteem which his cloak of respectability 
invites,” 

The really frightening thing about all this 
is that it evidences a complete lack of under- 
standing of what's going on in the world, 
and what the Communist conspiracy is doing 
and how it operates. It's obvious that these 
men do not yet understand that this Nation 
has been at war with communism since its 
birth in Russia in 1917. Of course, the real 
war against us started in a big way when 
Roosevelt made the greatest blunder of all— 
the recognition of Red Russia in 1933. It's 
been all-out war since that day, These men 
and many others do not understand that this 
is a war to the death; that the basic phi- 
losophy of the Communist world is that we 
must be destroyed. And that we must be 
first softened up from within by the very 
front method I've discussed. 

Over 20 years ago those attending the 
Lenin School of Political Warfare in Mos- 
cow were told: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard of 
concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at an- 
other chance tp be friends. As soon as their 
guard is down we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” 

Earlier Lenin had outlined the general plan 
of attack. It's passing strange that more 
people do not understand, Yet, as we know, 
Hitler's plans were laid out for all to see, 
but practically no one read or believed. Well, 
back in 1922, Lenin had this to say: 

“First we will take eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia, then we will encircle the 
United States, which will be the last bastion 
of capitalism. We will not have to attack; it 
will fall like overripe fruit in our hands. 
We must secure the good will of teachers and 
professors in schools and universities, of lib- 
eral ministers of religion, and of the pacifists 
and reformers of the world in order to create 
a mental barrage in the minds of capitalistic 
youth, which shall forever bar them from 
participating in a carnal conflict with the 
Communist order.” 

Have not the past two decades brought us 
proof that these words were not idle ones? 
Is there anyone so blind as to not see that 
the Communist timetable has been followed 
right down to the present. Have they not 
used the means and methods they so plainly 
told us they intended using? Is there reason 
to doubt that they intend plowing straight 
ahead on the furrow they've been following? 

Congressional investigating committees are 
part of the frontline troops in this very real 
war between godless communism and those 
of us who still believe in Christianity and 
individual freedom. We are the only impor- 
tant organized group combating the sub- 
versive influences that seek to lure us to our 
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doom. It's part of the duty of such commit- 
tees to see to it that the Nation is not lulled 
to sleep. It's part of the committee job to 
see to it that the Communist conspirators 
are not allowed the luxury of surprising us. 
I am in complete agreement with Woodrow 
Wilson when he says that the informative 
function is to be preferred above the legis- 
lative one. I agree with Justice Black and 
Senator Norris in their appraisal of what can 
be expected if investigating committees are 
ended. 

Those who would destroy the investigating 
committees looking into the Communist 
threat have scant knowledge of history. If 
our liberty is to be preserved, it will be be- 
cause the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple make it their business to protect it. The 
eyes and ears of Congress are its committees. 
The Communists know this. Events of the 
last year should warn us that they have 
sucked in far too many to do thelr bidding. 


If Congress should now suddenly decide to 


call off the hunt for subversives there would 
be great rejoicing in Moscow, for that’s their 
No. 1 goal at the moment. Let's not be 
suckers. 

I am convinced that the concerted efforts 
the Communists made against all of us on 
these committees was but part of their over- 
all plan to put out the eyes of the Nation 
so that, blinded, we will walk over the cliff 
into totalitarian slavery. You have their 
word for it that they're counting on us to do 
this. 

I am now temporarily on the sidelines, 
BO to speak. but my interest has not flagged. 
So long as the Stevenson, Reuther, ADA, left- 
wing philosophy retains control of the Demo- 
cratic Party machinery—so long as they put 
up candidates who subscribe to the theory 
that we have nothing to fear from the Com- 
munists within our midst—the hope of the 
Nation must rest on the Republican Party 
and those real Jeffersonian Democrats who 
have not forgotten their heritage. God for- 
bid that we go soft. If we do, the cause is 
lost forever, 


Quirk of Photoplay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article written by Lawrence 
J. Quirk of Lynn, Mass., concerning his 
uncle, James R. Quirk, who for many 
years was the publisher and editor of 
Photoplay magazine: 

QUMRMK or PHoToPLAY—HeE EDITED THE BEST or 
THE FAN MAGAZINES AND SET THE PATTERN 
YOR ALL or THEM 

(By Lawrence J. Quirk) 

The movie fan magazine of today is largely 
the creation of a colorful little man named 
James R. Quirk, who edited Photoplay mag- 
azine during its heyday. 

A great many of the fan magazines staple 
features, including the all important in- 
side personality story, were Quirk innova- 
tions. While he himself usually wrote about 
Movies with what Terry Ramsaye called 
glamorous appreciation. Quirk had his 
caustic moments. “Assistant producers,” 
he once said, “are mice studying to be rats.” 

Producers, and even assistant producers, 
were fond of him. And no wonder, for he 
helped keep the masses movie conscious. 
And Quirk was shrewd enough to know he 
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should regularly remind the movie Industry 
of this fact. His reminders were reitera- 
tions of the following editorial advice: “Any- 
body who tries to get $1.50 for a 50-cent 
movie is trying to pick your pocket.” 

Quirk was born in Boston—September 4, 
1884—and at 18 got a job as a stenographer 
on a Boston newspaper. He quickly became 
a reporter, studied law at night, and landed 
a plum: he became private secretary to John 
F. Fitzgerald, an ex-mayor of Boston and 
father-in-law of Joseph P, Kennedy, at a 
time when Fitzgerald found it convenient 
to own a paper called New Republic (no; 
not the liberal weekly). 

In 1906 Quirk removed to Washington, 
D. C., and utilizing the things Fitzgerald 
had taught him, rose in 3 years from rewrite 
man to managing editor of the Washington 
Times. He also got married—to Elizabeth 
North, by whom he had two daughters, 
Frances and Jean. 

In 1909 Quirk was hired to go to Chicago 
and get Popular Mechanics out of its circula- 
tion doldrums. He succeeded in doing so. 
largely by enlivening its writing and typog- 
raphy. By 1912 Popular Mechanics was in 
the black. 

Quirk then went to Wyoming to be a land 
operator. After a disappointing year ridding 
the State of fraudulent land grabbers, he 
returned to Chicago and opened an advertis- 
ing agency. He and his wife and baby lived 
on crackers and milk. 

Two well-to-do executives of the pros- 
perous W. F. Hall Printing Co.—Robert M. 
Eastman and Edwin Colvin—had acquired, 
for an unpaid bill, a 3-year-old entertain. 
ment leafiet called Photoplay. It had little 
or no advertising and an uncertain circula- 
tion of 13,000. They needed someone to run 
it and offered Quirk the job. He and his 
wife were tired of crackers and milk and 
the starting salary promised an occasional 
lamb chop. Movies had meant little to 
Quirk, but since they now meant lamb chops, 
he boned up at a furious rate. He also set 
about finding writers—and ideas. 

The first writer Quirk acquired was Julian 
Johnson, a Broadway press agent he heard 
about from Bob Davis—R. H. D.—who was 
then editing Munsey's Magazine. Here is 
Johnson's version—years later—of his first 
meeting with Quirk: 

“Bob Davis called me at my office in the 
Princess Theater and characteristically de- 
livered himself of the following: ‘Kid, quit 
that press-agent stuff and get back in the 
real writing game. I'm sending a good guy 
around to meet you tonight at 8 o’clock— 
name's Quirk—has some sort of motion-pic- 
ture publication—new field—great fellow— 
he'll make it—regular magazine doctor—big 
chance—get out of this town and make a 
stake for yourself and be happy—you'll team 
up nicely—I’m busy—so long.“ 

“At 8 o'clock that night this fellow Quirk 
showed up. That was the first and last 
occasion on which either of us ever thought 
of keeping an appointment with the other 
on the minute, or even on the hour. 

“We had a program of one-act plays at 
the Princess Theater and I was busy. Quirk 
saw the show and afterward we adjourned 
to the Claridge. He was wearing a tuxedo 
and all the garniture, from hat to toe, and 
used quite a lot of big words and told me 
no funny stories. I got the impression I 
was going into an Atlantic Monthly sort of 
atmosphere, I think that was his selling 
point—from press agent to highbrow in one 
jJump—and it fascinated me. 

“The audacity of his project also fas- 
cinated me. A magazine, edited by sensible 
men, and gotten out as a business propo- 
sition, devoted to the movies. I knew noth- 
ing about ‘them.’ As a lifelong reporter 
and dramatic critic my working years had 
been closely bound to the theater. The 
Birth of a Nation hadn't yet been produced, 
and like all theatrical fellows in 1914, I 
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regarded the diference between the nickel, 
or at most, the dime, one paid to see a 
movie, and the $2 or $3 one paid to see a 
play, even by an inferior company, the best 
yardstick of their respective merits. 

“Quirk told me that he and Robert East- 
man and Bdwin Colvin had acquired a bank- 
rupt little pamphlet called ‘Photoplay’ which 
had no standing, no advertising, and repre- 
sented nothing but an increasing fan inter- 
est in the cheapest of amusements. But, 
oh, the visions of the future he had for it. 
Two or 3 weeks later I joined him in Chicago 
and the fun began.” 

Quirk's next acquisition was a young Irish 
girl named Kathryn Dougherty who began 
as office girl and general trouble-shooter and 
in time became the secretary-treasurer of the 
corporation, and for a while after Quirk’s 
death, publisher. 

Miss Dougherty, who later became known 
in the film industry as Kay Dee, says that 
in 1914-15, when Quirk was welding his or- 
ganization together, soliciting ads, keeping 
costs down, and worrying his head off in 
general, his blue eyes would snap and spar- 
kle whenever he sensed her doubts. “Look 
here,” he would say, "this job is pretty nearly 
as new to me as it is to you, but you're Irish 
and I'm Irish and the Irish are never licked.” 
She says Quirk believed all is well when we 
have the courage to face life with a laugh. 
“One of his favorite stories,” she says, “was 
about a man who fell off a skyscraper and 
in his downward passage observed, ‘I have 
just passed the 16th story and everything is 
safe so far.“ 

The rest of Quirk’s original staff consisted 
of Margaret Ettinger, cousin of Louella Par- 
sons and now a well-known Hollywood press 
agent, Al Cohn, Randolph Bartlett, and De- 
light Evans. They outgrew their first office 
in Chicago's Hartford Building in a year. 

In 1915 Chicago was quite a film center. 
Hollywood was still in its infancy and the 
Essanay and other studios were in active pro- 
duction. Film personalities regularly stopped 
over in Chicago on their way to and from 
New York and the coast, and Quirk's office 
became a meeting place. “Jim used to call 
his office the grand crossing because so 
many stars, directors, and producers met 
there,” says Martin Quigley, editor of the 
Motion Picture Herald, and an early friend 
of Quirk’s. “Jim had a gift for winning con- 
fidences. The stories that came from his 
lips and those he set down on paper were but 
a small part of what he knew about the 
living, loving, striving communities we call 
Hollywood and Broadway.” 

Quirk believed in getting out and meeting 
people and picked up some of his best story 
ideas that way. He frequented de Jonge's 
famous cafe on Monroe Street and was a 
moving spirit in “The White Paper Club“ 
which met there and included in its mem- 
bership James Oliver Curwood, Emerson 
Hough, Bob Munsey, Ray Long, Terry Rame- 
saye, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Edwin Balmer, 
and Watterson Rothacker, owner of the 
Rothacker film laboratories. Ray Long and 
Rothacker were two of Quirk’s closest cronies. 

In the nearby projection room of Mutual 
Pictures some of the “white paperites“ be- 
gan studying Chaplin films seriously. They 
were perhaps the first to nail down the 
essentials of Chaplin's art: a pantomimic 
technique that made the character of a tramp 
seem alternately pathetic and hilarious and 
caused audiences to recognize in the tramp's 
frustrations their own defeats, and in his 
small triumphs their own resiliency, 

Quirk was one of the earliest Chaplin ad- 
mirers. But when Chaplin tried to go arty, 
as he did in two pretentious flops released in 
1919—Sunnyside and A Day's Pleasure 
Quirk pleaded in Photoplay for Chaplin to 
“come back.“ Said Quirk: “Sunnyside was 
anything but sunny; A Day's Pleasure any- 
thing but pleasure.” 
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Marshall Neilan, who knew both Chaplin 
and Quirk intimately, says that Quirk had a 
strong influence over the great comedian, 
and that had Quirk lived Chaplin would not 
be as discredited as he is today. Indeed, 
Quirk saw Chaplin for what he was—an 
idealist with the artist's touch of naivete, 
brilliant, simple, and profound when trans- 
posing his inner vision through the art of 
which he was master, ill-advised and inept 
when attempting to couple that inner vision 
with personal or socio-political theories. 

Quirk induced some of the “white paper- 
ites” to write for Photoplay and one of them, 
Terry Ramsaye, became the foremost Amer- 
ican film historian. Ramsaye was then a 
reporter on the Chicago Tribune and his first 
article for Photoplay, signed Terrence Eugene 
Ramsaye, was a report on how Ida Damon, 
of St. Louis, received the news that she had 
won the $10,000 grand prize for her 100-word 
solution of the Million Dollar Mystery movie 
serial, 


One of Quirk’s first circulation gimmicks 
was refusing all motion-picture school ad- 
vertising and announcing that “no ads to 
which the least suspicion is attached shall 
be allowed in this publication.” ‘The result- 
ing publicity attracted the type of advertiser 
Quirk wanted. He kept this ball rolling 
by printing letters from leading scenario 
editors. 


Capt. Leslie T. Peacoke, of World Film 
Corp., wrote that in the 2 years he was a staff 
writer with Universal no scenario was ever 
accepted from a pupil of a so-called school, 
John T. Pribyl, of the Selig Polyscope Co., 
said “the art of photoplay writing cannot be 
taught by correspondence.” Lawrence 
McCloskey, of Lubin, declared “the only per- 
sons these schools appeal to are of such men- 
tal caliber as precludes their writing usable 
stories, even though they succeed in acquir- 
ing the ‘hokum technique’ the schools dis- 
pense." Added Horace Plimton, of Edison: 
“I have looked into the matter of manu- 
scripts received from people who have taken 
a course of photoplay instruction, and none 
has ever been accepted.” 

Then, in May 1915, Quirk hired Captain 
Peacocke, who had written 400 produced 
photoplays, to conduct a new department 
called Hints on Photoplay Writing. 

Quirk also went after promoters who of- 
fered stock in wildcat or nonexistent motion- 
picture-producing companies, and printed an 
article by Paul H. Davis, an authority on 
movie finance, who began his exposition of 
how movies are actually made, sold, and 
paid for, by saying: “Every great new indus- 
try’s first tide of success is followed by a 
phalanx of kid-glove gentlemen and well- 
meaning but worthless promoters.” Added 
Quirk in a foreword: “It is not the purpose 
of this article to close and bar the door 
against | any investment in picture com- 


es. 

Another of Qulrk's early editorial ideas 
was a questionnaire to 1,000 newspaper edi- 
tors all over the country: “Do you consider 
the word ‘movie’ as applied to a motion- 
picture theater, or film, a good one, and do 
you approve of Its use in your newspaper?” 
National discussion in newspapers resulted, 
“Movie” was approved 511 to 222 and Quirk 
ran a two-page spread with the head: The 
Question Is Now Settled.” 

Although Quirk printed all the good writers 
he could find, some of Photoplay's bylines 
were fictitious, e. g., Cal York, the name 
over the gossip column containing the news 
from East to West, was an abbreviated com- 
bination of California and New York; Frances 
Denton and Jean North were the given names 
of Quirk’s daughters. Quirk and Julian 
Johnson wrote under fictitious names for 
many years and used to boast they could 
put out three issues of copy a month if need 

Photoplay’s first Department of Comment 
and Criticism on Current Photoplays ap- 
peared in November 1915, and was edited by 
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Julian Johnson. Said Quirk: “The reviews 
will be * * è without fear or favor * * * 
there is not today one authoritative depart- 
ment of screen criticism in any popular 
periodical.” 

In 1916 Quirk ran a beauty and brains 
contest in collaboration with the World Film 
Corp. The professed idea was to find the 
11 most beautiful and intelligent young 
women in the United States and Canada 
and give them photographic and dramatic 
trials at World Film's studios in Fort Lee, 
N. J. The judges included Lillian Russell, 
William A. Brady, Lewis J. Selznick (father 
of David and Myron, and then general man- 
ager of World Film Corp.), and Julian John- 
son. Those who did not pass the final trials 
were to be returned to their homes in a 
first-class manner and without any expense 
to them whatever. 

The response amazed the Photoplay staff, 
to say nothing of Lewis Selznick. To indig- 
nant young males clamoring to know why 
Photoplay didn't allow men to compete, Quirk 
replied: “Ladies first, you know, is the law 
of contests as well as of the sea. Wait, your 
chance will come later.” 

Photoplay was soon boasting 250,000 circu- 
lation. Articles on how to plot a photoplay; 
new exposés; 3- and 4-installment articles 
telling behind-the-scenes storles of Chap- 
lin, Griffith, Pickford, Lillian Gish; sum- 
maries of movie plots; rotogravure photos of 
stars; really discerning reviews; James Mont- 
gomery Flagg and Neyas McMein portrait cov- 
ers—by trial and error the first great fan 
magazine evolved. 

In one of his own byline articles in 1918 
Quirk stated his ideas on what makes an au- 
thentic movie star: “Principally brains. Next 
to brains, physical attractiveness. Dramatic 
talent comes under the general heading of 
brains. Imitative dramatic talent is nothing 
by virtuosity. * * Mary Pickford holds her 
place by dominating mental force.” 

Two writers who became celebrated Holly- 
wood figures—Adela Rogers St. Johns and 
Louella O. Parsons—first appeared in Photo- 
play in 1918. Mrs. St. Johns, the daughter of 
Earl Rogers, a well-known California criminal 
lawyer, had gone into newspaper work at a 
very early age, had retired briefly to domes- 
ticity after marrying her city editor, Ike St. 
Johns, and returned to writing as Quirk’s gal 
Friday at the California end of Photoplay’s 
news-and-feature lifeline. 

As western editor of Photoplay, Mrs. St. 
Johns contributed scores of byline features. 
Her widespread personal contacts—she had 
lived In Hollywood since childhood and had 
known it as an expanse of open fields—proved 
invaluable and Quirk regarded her as one of 
Photoplay's greatest assets. Later her hus- 
band also wrote for Quirk. 

Scriptwriter Herb Howe once described a 
typical Adela St. Johns day in the film capital 
in the early twenties: “Interview of a mur- 
deress for a Los Angeles paper in the morn- 
ing; lunch with a star for a Photoplay story; 
an afternoon spent partly in Mrs. Wally 
Reid's pool and partly at her desk banging 
out a story for Cosmopolitan; partying and 
nightclubbing at night to pick up feature 
ideas and tidbits for the Cal York column of 
Photoplay.” 

Louella Parsons in her autobiography, the 
Gay Illiterate (1944), says Quirk gave her a 
helping hand when she lost a Chicago news- 
paper film reviewing job because of a change 
in publishers. One bright spot in the whole 
mess was the encouragement James Quirk, 
editor of Photoplay, gave me. Jimmie was a 
lovable Irishman with a devastating wit. He 
had been my friend for many months, so 
when he telephoned I hastened to keep the 
appointment. I must have been the picture 
of woe, for he took one look at me and said, 
Look here, I used to think you were the 
gayest, brightest girl in this town and the 
most promising writer. Maybe I was wrong. 
If you don't believe in yourself how do you 
expect me or any other editor to believe in 
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you? The place for you is New York. But 
first, pull yourself together and write me a 
story on the part the movies are playing in 
the war effort (World War I) and I'll feature 
It. 

“Jimmie pald me $25 for an article he 
titled Propaganda.“ It appeared in Septem- 
ber 1918 and was, as he promised, featured 
on the cover. It was a wonderful lift to my 
morale.” 

A year after Louella had her first article 
in Photoplay her 12-year-old daughter Har- 
riet contributed a byline interview with 
4-year-old George Beban, Jr., son of the 
Italian film actor. Quirk billed it: "Daughter 
of the Press Interviewed a Son of the Screen 
Until Someone Mentioned Ice Cream.” 

Quirk’s long friendship with Rupert 
Hughes began in 1919 when Hughes got into 
a controversy between Channing Pollock and 
Julian Johnson. Johnson had asked Pollock 
to discuss the movies from the author's 
standpoint and Pollock had seized the op- 
portunity to lambaste the movies in toto. 
Johnson and Quirk took umbrage. Johnson 
called Pollock “a mad dog,” and lashed out 
at “Prussian writing men.” Rupert Hughes, 
fresh from a major’s uniform, rebutted the 
observations of “the mad dogs” in the August 
1919 issue of Photoplay in an article called 
“The Film and the Child.” In a subsequent 
article, Hughes declared: “Instead of shovel- 
ling abuse on the frontiersmen of movie 
history or making too much ado about the 
rough ways or easy money of the early set- 
tiers, we should pay the proper tribute to 
their enterprise and appreciate the condi- 
tions that they endured rather than made.” 

In 1920 Burns Mantle, the Broadway dra- 
matic critic, reviewed movies for Photoplay, 
Mantle's version of how he was hired: “Quirk 
asked what I knew about pictures. ‘I know 
what I Uke,“ I told him. ‘Write it, then,’ he 
replied. ‘Write what you know about pic- 
tures and what you like.“ ‘Does that mean,’ 
I asked, ‘that I can write about even those 
I don’t like?’ ‘It does,’ Quirk said with a 
smile, ‘and may the fillum Gods be with 
you.” 

Robert E. Sherwood also wrote for Photo- 
play. “I first started reviewing motion pic- 
tures for the old Life in the fall of 1920,” 
Sherwood says. “Shortly thereafter began a 
friendly relationship with Jimmy Quirk. In 
1921 the Arbuckle case, and the next year 
the Taylor murder, really put Hollywood on 
the map as the citadel of sin. Jimmy Quirk 
decided that we—he, Adela Rogers St. Johns 
and myself—should write The Mirrors of 
Hollywood, a la the best-selling The Mirrors 
of Downing Street. As I remember, Jimmy 
had discussed the idea with Ray Long, who 
was very enthusiastic and wanted to buy 
the serial rights for Cosmopolitan. The proj- 
ect was surrounded by the strictest secrecy 
for, like the other Mirrors books, ours was 
to be anonymous. Adela came to New York 
and we had many discussions in Jimmy's 
office. 

“We drew up a list of principal subjects 
for dissection. It included all the promi- 
nent producers, directors, and stars of that 
period, with special emphasis on those about 
whom we could be most candid and unflat- 
tering, as the success of the Mirrors books 
depended largely on their debunking of im- 
portant people. 

“In the winter of 1921-22 I went for the 
first time to Hollywood, primarily for the 
purpose of gathering material for this pro- 
posed book, although I had a valid ostensible 
reason for the trip because, as a critic, I 
naturally wanted to study the processes of 
production on the west coast. Adela and 
her husband, Ike St. Johns, showed me great 
hospitality and facilitated introductions for 
me all over the place. Adela’s brother, Bogart 
Rogers, was also extremely kind and helpful. 

“Nothing ever came of the Mirrors of Holly- 
wood project. I became more and more en- 
grossed with my editorial work at Life and 
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a couple of years later became editor, and 
my interest in motion pictures diminished. 
But I think the main reason for our waning 
enthusiasm was that exposés of Hollywood 
became commonplace.” 

In 1920 Quirk did the thing many regard 
as his chief claim to fame: Commissioned 
Terry Ramsaye to write a history of the 
movies, 

“I had grown weary of the making of much 
Alm.“ said Ramsaye, who had been editing 
newsreels, “and had fled to the pinelands of 
Long Island to raise a garden and dig clams. 
Jim and his business associate, Robert East- 
man, came along to lure me back to labor 
to write a history of the motion picture ‘to 
run in Photoplay a chapter a month until 
it is through.’ It was of a piece with Jim's 
outlook on the industry to believe that a 
sincere telling of its whole story, shorn of 
myth and the eljutter of falsehood which 
was deeply coloring all its traditions, would 
be a contribution to that industry. 

“There is a tribute to Jim's professional 
integrity in the fact that he was willing to 
wait through almost 2 years of research be- 
fore a chapter went into type, and that he 
most generously supported a continuously 
widening field of inquiry, here and abroad, 
for 3 years (1922-25), and printed no less 
than 36 installments of The Romantic His- 
tory of the Motion Picture. 

“About the time I sent him chapter 18, 
going into the second year, I was fishing a 
delectable pool in the Canadian wilds where 
Lake Nipigon starts down the wildnerness 
stairs to Lake Superior. A courier du bols, 
a glum Cree Indian, paddied 40 miles up- 
river from the rallway to deliver me a tele- 
gram from New York: What year in your 
story will we get to Mary Pickford? Jim.’ 

It was his encouragement and enthusiasm, 
too, which helped me pile on more research 
and do the whole job over again and write 
A Million and One Nights.” 

When Burns Mantle withdrew from Photo- 
play and resumed reviewing stage produc- 
tions, Quirk worked out the mode of movie 
reviewing Photoplay used until he died, 
Quirk called the review section The Shadow 
Stage. The first pages featured the 5 lead- 
ing films of the month and contained a still 
photograph from each film with a 7-line cap- 
tion review. Nine smaller cuts, attached to 
capsule reviews, occupled the next two pages, 
which were devoted to what Quirk called 
B-grade pictures. Third-raters were re- 
viewed together back in the magazine with- 
out cuts. Quirk himself wrote many of the 
seven-line caption reviews of the better films. 

In 1920 Photopiay bestowed its first gold- 
medal award for the best picture of the pre- 
ceding year to Humoresque. 

By that time Quirk was visiting Hollywood 
regularly and was much courted, for Photo- 
play had become one of the instruments by 
which starlets were transformed into stars, 
and Quirk was often consulted before a de- 
cision was made to give a particular starlet 
the all-out buildup. 

In 1922 Quirk and Samuel Goldwyn co- 
sponsored a contest to find new stars. It was 
not to be another hunt for girls who looked 
like Pickford, Talmadge, or Swanson, but a 
seach for “a real girl—not an ingenue, not 
a coquette, not a wise girl, not a beauty, but 
a real American girl.” No girl would be con- 
sidered regardless of the symmetry of her 
features, whose facial expression does not 
possess qualities of understanding, imagina- 
tion, and feeling. The screen * * needs 
personalities capable of portraying mental as 
well as physical action in an individual way.” 
The winner was to get a year's contract from 
Goldwyn, who would have a 3-year option 
on her services. 

Quirk had to hire extra help and office 
space to handle the flood of photographs. 

The winner was Jean Haskell, a Seattle 
society girl. She may have been too much 
the all-American girl—she did not make 
movies her career, 
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Notwithstanding his participation in such 
ballyhoo, Quirk believed motion pictures had 
reached a stage of development that entitled 
them to be considered a contemporary art. 
He also believed that apathetic audiences 
were to blame for bad films. “When you see 
a bad picture, kick,” he wrote. “When you 
see a sex picture foisted on you under the 
guise of a picture with a moral, kick. Don’t 
just tell your friends. Tell the man who got 
your money. Hunt for the owner or man- 
ager of the theater and tell him that you feel 
you have been cheated, Tell him the man 
who sold him the picture cheated him and 
that he in turn cheated you. Tell him he 
isn't going to get any more of your money 
if he shows inferior pictures, Don't be afraid 
of hurting his feelings. He wants to know 
what you think, He doesn't want to show 
Pictures you don't want. He's a busi- 
nessman.” 

Quirk claimed that Photoplay had 2 mil- 
lion readers and that its movie reviews saved 
them millions of dollars a year. 

When, shortly after World War I, Photo- 
play moved from Chicago to New York, it 
roosted in offices at 25 West 45th Street. In 
1922 Quirk moved to the top floor of 221 
West 57th Street, where he got himself a 
paneled office in the rear overlooking Cen- 


. tral Park. Photoplay was still printed by the 


Hall Co. in Chicago, and publishing and ad- 
vertising headquarters remained there, with 
Kathryn Dougherty in charge. There was a 
west coast office in Los Angeles’ Taft Building, 

In 1926 Quirk acquired a controlling inter- 
est and became the publisher of Photopiay 
as well as editor. 

Also in 1926 he remarried (his first mar- 
riage ended in divorce). The second Mrs. 
Quirk had been May Allison, the movie 
actress. They lived in the Buckingham 
Hotel on 57th Street, a few blocks from 
Quirk’s new office. 

Between 1928 and 1930, In addition to 
running Photoplay, Quirk worked for Hearst 
trying to put some vitality into the Hearst- 
owned Smart Set and McClure’s. The de- 
pression ended his hopeless task. Hearst 
continued to invite Quirk to San Simeon, 
however, to get his advice on Marion Davies’ 
screen career, 

Quirk also visited at Pickfair and was one 
of those who advised Mary Pickford to change 
her type. When her more sophisticated 
roles in Lubitsch’s Rosita and Marshall 
Nellan's Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall were 
not appreciated, Miss Pickford asked Quirk 
to publish in her name an appeal for sug- 
gestions as to what she should do. This 
elicited 20,000 letters. The preponderant 
majority wanted “America’s Sweetheart 
back.“ 

Photoplay rarely ran pictures of men on 
its covers, but there was one Hollywood 
male who fascinated Quirk—Erich von 
Stroheim. Quirk could never make up his 
mind about Stroheim and would attack him 
in one issue and defend him in the next, 
and his reactions to Greed were typical of 
this. He said Greed was sordid, brutal, and 
depressing, but “reeks with good acting and 
wonderful direction. If only Von Stroheim 
could get rid of that little mental twist that 
inspires him to show dead cats instead of 
morning glories open to the sun, there 
wouldn't be a director who could surpass 
him.” 

Quirk had no such ambivalence about 
Garbo. He featured her in Photoplay but 
he eventually said in print that the reason 
Garbo was silent was she had nothing to 
say. Whereupon MGM removed its adver- 
tising. “If they can afford to keep their 
advertising out,” Quirk said, “Photoplay 
isn’t the magazine I think it is.” The ad- 
vertising was restored. Quirk was equally 
imperturbable in the face of denunciatory 
letters from Garbo fans. He believed that 
“if a magazine doesn't make its readers mad 
it has no vitality.” 
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Quirk, who had once asked the newspapers 
of the country if they approved the word 
“movies,” ran a contest in Photoplay to find 
out what the talkies should be called. He 
put Harriet Parsons in charge of it—the same 
Harriet who had written for him at the 
tender age of 12. The name that won the 
contest has never been heard since: Phono- 
play. 

Quirk was generous with writers and one 
of them, Adele Fletcher, went to him with an 
idea for an article: Is it beauty, brains, or 
backbone that makes a star? Quirk told her 
to expand the idea into three articles for 
which he would give her $500 apiece. And 
he gave her a check for $1,000 as an advance. 
“He sent me to my typewriter,” says Miss 
Fletcher, “with more than the $1,000—with 
faith in my idea and the desire to live up 
to his expectations. Today we are more and 
more aware of the miracles enthusiasm can 
work, Jim Quirk knew all about that long 
ago.” 

Quirk was also generous and loyal to stars 
he liked. For years after the Fatty Arbuckle 
scandal he tried to get Arbuckle reestablished 
as a director. He protected the reputation 
of Mabel Normand—the first star he had 
interviewed—during the debacle of her last 
years. He fretted over the cost to Lon 
Chaney's health of the extreme lengths to 
which Chaney went in his make-up for de- 
formed and grotesque roles. When John Gil- 
bert's first talkie was ridiculed because of 
Gilbert's weak voice, Quirk merely said “in 
a talkie you miss the vivacity and expres- 
siveness of his eyes,” and later praised all of 
Gilbert’s pathetic attempts to regain his 
public. Quirk supported Valentino in the 
latter’s famous fight with Paramount, and 
subsequently vainly tried to dissuade Valen- 
tino from going “arty.” Long after Gloria 
Swanson ceased to be a boxoffice draw Quirk 
presented her in Photoplay as a ranking star. 

There were others he did not shield. In 
fact, in the last months of his life Quirk was 
sued for libel—unsuccessfully—by the 
mother of Alma Rubens. 

Quirk died at 47 in Hollywood on August 1, 
1932, from heart failure induced by a stom- 
ach disorder. The physician at his deathbed 
was Louella Parsons’ husband, Dr. Harry 


` Martin. 


1 Among other writers who wrote for Photo- 
play from 1928 to 1932 were Ruth Waterbury, 
Frances Kish, Ruth Biery, Harry Lang, Kath- 
erine Albert, Mark Larkin, Gladys Hall, Sara 
Hamilton, Leonard Hall, Marquis Busby, Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart, Jimmy Fidler, Mark Hel- 
linger, “Sylvia” (the beauty expert), and 
Rilla Page Palmborg. 


Denver Needs Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include a statement made by the Hon- 
orable Quigg Newton, mayor of the city 
and county of Denver. 

We of the metropolitan area of the 
city and county of Denver are in des- 
perate need of water. Our future 
growth and development is limited un- 
less adequate water supply is assured. 
Adequate relief can be secured if pend- 
ing legislation is adopted. The situa- 
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tion is well explained in the statement, 

which is as follows: 

STATEMENT oF QUIGG NEWTON ON BEHALF or 
THE CITY AND COUNTY or DENVER, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE 


oy REPRESENTATIVES, 84TH CONGRESS, 15ST 
Session, Marcu 1955 
My name is Quigg Newton. I am the 


mayor of the city and county of Denver, 
Colo. Denver owns and operates its own 
municipal water system upon which over 
600,000 people are totally dependent for their 
water supply. Of that total about 485,000 
people reside within its city limits and the 
additional 115,000 reside in adjacent sub- 
urban areas. The population served by 
Denver's system has grown over 20 percent 
in the last 5 years; it bas fully doubled since 
1930. 

At the present time Denver gets about two- 
thirds of the water it uses from the South 
Platte River. It has not been able to make 
any substantial increase in the amount of 
water it gets from that source for the last 
15 years because all of the waters of the 
South Platte have been completely devel- 
oped for the use of the 825,000 people de- 
pendent on it for domestic, agricultural, and 
industrial water. Denver gets the remain- 
ing one-third of its present supply through 
transmountain tunnels from small tribu- 
tarles of the Colorado River, such as Fraser 
and Williams Fork. Denver's total water 
plant investment is fully 875 million, of 
which more than one-half represents reser- 
voirs, tunnels, and canals for the diversion 
and storage of raw water. 

Denver has less water than it needs right 
now. In part, the reason is severe drought 
for the past 2 years. In part, the shortage 
comes from our rapid rate of growth. By 
extension and complete development of its 
Fraser and Williams Fork collection sys- 
tems—on which work is presently being 

— Denver can increase its water sup- 
ply enough to take care of an urbanized area 
of just about 800,000 inhabitants. We will 
have that number within the next 8 years 
unless within that time regional population 
trends change radically. 

To support our growth beyond that point 
we have no practicable source of supply other 
than the Blue River, which is one of the trib- 
utaries of the Colorado River within our 
own State. 

Denver has made an appropriation of wa- 
ter from the Blue River and our engineers 
have designed a tunnel 23 miles in length 
and 2 large reservoirs to catch this water 
during flood periods of the year and bring it 
into our water system. These 3 structures 
are the things called the Blue River proj- 
ect in section 11 of House bills 2836, 270, and 
4485 presently before this committee. Den- 
ver has spent to date on this project over 81 
million. This has covered detailed plans, 
rights-of-way, and geological tests and 
studies. The tunnel part of the project, 
which will take fully 8 years to complete, is 
under construction and has been driven over 
a mile and a half. 

The completed project will cost over $75 
million, which Denver now expects to finance 
without Federal contribution. That project 
is designed to yield in average years, when 
Tully complete, about 175,000 acre-feet of 
water per year. That amount of water added 
to our present sources will supply Denver 
in a continued growth to about 1,600,000 
people. We believe that point may be 
reached in the next 25 to 40 years. 

To make that growth possible and even to 
protect the number of people who will as- 
suredly be dependent upon our water sup- 
ply within the next 10 years, Denver needs 
the enactment by the Congress of the provi- 
sions embodied in section 11 of Senate bill 
500 and House bilis 2836, 270, and 4488. The 
reason we need this legislation Is very simple. 
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The date of Denver's Blue River water appro- 
priation has now been finally established by 
our supreme court as June 24, 1946, That is 
a date several years junior to the priority 
date to which the United States is entitled 
for its Green Mountain Reservoir and power- 
plant located on the Blue River some 35 
miles downstream from the intake point for 
Denver's tunnel. 

That United States powerplant is big 
enough to take all the water of the Blue 
River, including what Denver needs for con- 
tinued growth. Denver believes that under 
the terms of the Colorado River compact and 
of the Boulder Canyon Project Act, which 
followed the compact, the use by the United 
States of this Blue River water whenever 
that use is solely for generation of electrical 
power is subservient to Denver's taking of 
water for municipal uses and cannot inter- 
fere with or prevent diversion of water by 
Denver, even though Denver's priority date is 
junior to that of the United States. Final 
decision of that legal point may take years 
and no matter how it is decided the need of 
administrative power clearly to solve all pos- 
sible problems of conflict will still exist. The 
United States still owns much of the land 
on which Denver needs to build the 2 reser- 
volrs for its Blue River project, and at 1 of 
these sites the United States has withdrawn 
the Iand as a Federal power site. Direct au- 
thority in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to sell, for value, the required areas 
is needed to facilitate the project. Applica- 
tions for acquisition of some vital items have 
been pending for many years under the usual 
routines of permits and land exchanges, 

If Denver is to take any flood water from 
the Blue River and if concurrently the 
United States is to make maximum lawful 
use of its reservoir and powerplant, It is very 
necessary that there be express power in the 
appropriate agencies of the United States to 
negotiate with Denver's engineers a workable 
modus for operation of both projects with 
minimum interference, including, if that be 
necessary, relinquishment by the United 
States of some water which would otherwise 
be used solely to generate power. Section 11 
makes such negotiation possible. Denver 
needs it. 

I want to make it very clear that In asking 
legislation to facilitate this adjustment of 
Federal power uses to Denver's municipal 
needs, Denver is not seeking, and under sec- 
tion 11 would not get, any right to interfere 
with the operation of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project at its maximum agricul- 
tural and municipal possibilities. Neither is 
Denver asking to impair in any way the em- 
cient functioning of Green Mountain Reser- 
volr as a supplement to the water rights of 
other users in western Colorado for agricul- 
tural or municipal purposes. 

There are many water rights in Colorado 
on the Colorado River system long senior 
both to Denver's Blue appropriation and to 
Green Mountain Reservoir. These must con- 
tinue to be ized both by the United 
States and by Denver. We ask no change in 
that. 

Green Mountain Reservoir has two primary 
storage functions aside from any utility for 
generating electricity. One is to catch and 
store replacement water for the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project. About one-third the ca- 
pacity of Green Mountain Reservoir accom- 
plishes this purpose, even under extreme 
conditions. We seek no right to interfere 
with that. Green Mountain Reservoir also 
acts as a supplement to the water supply of 
the group of canals that serve the Grand 
Junction area. 1954 was a very dry year. 
Much less than one-third the capacity of 
Green Mountain Reservoir proved adequate 
to give those canals the water they needed 
for agricultural and municipal purposes even 
in that drought year. We seek no right to in- 
terfere with the continuation of that prac- 
tice, 
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What we do ask is to be able to negotiate 
with the United States for the reservoir sites 
we need and for an operating modus govern- 
ing our respective projects, which may in- 
volve relinquishment by the United States of 
some of its power water. That power water 
yields the United States only about $1.35 per 
acre-foot. Denver expects the cost of devel- 
opment of water for its vital municipal pur- 
poses to be so great that every acre-foot it 
gets from the Blue will represent over $20. 

Denver feels a strong sense of obligation to 
be able to continue its service of water to the 
many Federal installations dependent on its 
water system in the Denver area. Require- 
ments arising from Federal installations 
alone require about a fifth of the total ca- 
pacity of the Denver water system. 

The Denver area represents nearly half the 

total population of Colorado. Denver needs 
water from the winter snows of western Colo- 
rado for its continued development. 
. This involves what is commonly called 
transmountain diversion, Such a diversion 
is perfectly lawful. It is the same sort of 
lawful diversion by which Los Angeles, at a 
considerable distance from the Colorado 
River, receives over 4 million acre-feet of Col- 
orado River water per year, as shown in the 
Senate hearings on this legislation. 

Denver is not as large as Los Angeles, but it 
is second only to Los Angeles in size among 
the cities dependent upon the Colorado River. 
Denver asks the chance to complete, at its 
own expense, a project which when fully de- 
veloped and operated at capacity will not di- 
vert more than 180,000 acre-feet of Colorado 
River water in any year. 

The inclusion of Denver's Blue River proj- 
ect in this legislation was expressly approved 
by the Colorado Water Conservation Board 
in resolutions adopted January 14, 1954, 
That board is the official policymaking body 
of Colorado in all water matters. That sup- 
port has never been withdrawn or modified, 


Denver water system facts and figures 
(Population) 


Area 1950 194 


Denver city limits (71 
square mſles 
Area within bino line 
(114 square mites)... 
Urbanized area which 
might be served (185 
square miles 
Metropolitin area as de- 
fined by United States 
Census (4-oounty area, 
2,918 square milos)... 
Persons served by Den- 
ver water system 


416, 000 
473, 000 


483, 000 
580, 000 


499, 000 | 622, 000 


504. 000 | 654, 000 
370,000 | 490, 000 | 600, 000 


MAJOR FEDERAL INSTALLATIONS SERVED BY 
DENVER WATER BOARD 


Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 

Fort Logan Hospital and housing project. 
Federal Correctional Institution. 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital. 

Lowry Air Farce Base. 

Denver Federal Center. 

Rocky Flats Atomic Energy Plant. 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN DENVER, 1954 


Military personnel — 16,500 
Nonmilitary employees 19, 500 
Dependents . 70, 000 


1 Water use restricted, 


Raw water yield 


9, 000 120 6, 800 7. 400 5, 500 
103, 400 131. 700 168, 400 114, 100.84, 300 
E 


l 
Wiliams Fork. 
Total......- 


Norx.—In each of the above tables water 
distributed by Denver through the city 
ditch for use of parks, institutional grounds, 
etc., within its urbanized area (approxi- 
mately 2,000 acre-feet per year) has been 
included; all water delivered by Denver for 
agricultural use outside the urbanized area 
(approximately 5,000 acre-feet per year which 
Denver is obligated to supply by contracts 
under which it acquired certain of its water 
Tights) has been excluded. 


Storage 
Acre-jeet 

Total capacity for storage 220, 000 
Water in storage: 

T 

Nov. 1. 1954 

TTT 

EXPANSION POSSIBILITIES OF DENVER WATER 


SYSTEM 

South Platte: Fully appropriated—no ex- 
pansion feasible except by extinguishing 
present profitable uses in agricultural areas 
of permanent value. 
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Moffat: System now being completed by: 

(a) Full extension of collection system as 
Tapidly as possible. 

(b) Completion of 42,000 acre-feet res- 
ervoir No. 22 by spring, 1955. 

(e Completion of South Boulder Creek 
Channel improvements. In an average year 
these improvements will add 40,000 acre-feet; 
in a dry year 20,000 acre-feet. 

Williams Fork: Studies are rapidly being 
completed to determine the best method of 
taking Williams Fork water directly into the 
city distribution system, present use being 
through exchanges. 

In an average year these improvements 
will add approximately 20,000 acre-feet, and 
in a dry year 10,000 acre-feet. 

Blue River project 
Cost: 
Pilot tunnel, 23 miles, 10 by 10 
feet, and collection works 840, 000, 000 
Dillon Reservoir, 50,000 acre- 


pe at ee per wen ey eae! 8, 000, 000 
Two Forks Reservoir, 140,000 
c nena - 15,000, 000 
N Gey. eos eee ne ee 63, 000, 000 
Average cost per acre-foot per 
year 
Amortization, 2 percent (50 
600000000 1. 260, 000 
Interest. 3 percent on un- 
amortized balance 945. 000 
o 2. 205. 000 
Yield: 177,000 acre-feet. 


Average cost per acre-foot per year: $12.46. 


Summary of revenue and expense 


1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
Nenn... .. E ISRAR EAE: $4, 528,770.59 | $4, 854, 501.17 | $6,178, 704. 52 | $6, 707, 880.27 
Operating expene. 1,510, 507.81 | 1. 771,738.32 | 2,018, 259.89 | 2, 173, 357: 4 
Net operating income 8 8. 082. 762. 85 4. 100, 444.63 | 4, 634. 502 83 
Interest expense 007. 81 733, 255. 18 810, 692. 39 S72, 821. 04 
Net income before depreciation 5 2, 205, 254. 97 2, 349, 507, 67 3, 349, 752.24 | 3, 061, 681.79 
TC ya T oe 650, 447. 40 675, 119. 48 744, 089. 20 755, 838. 21 
Nene! aaa 1, 634, 807. 57 1, 674, 388. 19 2, 004, 762.05 | 2,875, 845. 58 
E CO, D A S ER 129, 338 119, 708 129, 084 131,28 
Net return per acre- t . $13. 59 $13. 99 $20.15 $21. 90 
Capital invested in Denver water plant as of Sept. 30, 1954 (Blue River excluded) 
Construction Total plant 
deta ae in progress investinent 


Raw water development 
Filtration and treatment_ 
Internal distribution 
Miscellaneo 


+ 31,1953 | Sept, 30, 1954 | Sept, 30, 1954 


980, 942. 39 
14, 197, 318. 41 


18, 954. 448. 55 1,403,146. 51 | 20. 257, 595. 06 
3, 074, 922 37 180,225. 50 | 3, 255, 147. 87 
---| 60, 207,631.72] 13. 700, 588. 82 73, 917, 220. 54 


Construetion in progress (Blue River 
excluded), Sept. 30, 1954 


Raw water development: 


Reservoir 2252-525 eck $10, 785, 777. 20 
Moffat collection system.. 883, 357.36 
. neanta 11, 669, 134. 56 
Filtration and treatment: 
Moffat settling basin 407, 579. 03 
Moffat filter drain line 21, 098. 58 
Miscellaneous 28, 404. 64 
CCC 457, 579. 03 
— — 
Internal distribution 1,403, 146.51 
Mlscellaneous 180, 225. 50 
aa. 13. 709, 588. 82 


“SECOND CAPITOL OF UNITED STATES” PROBLEMS 


1. Within the political limits of Denver 
there is located $36,902,000 of tax exempt 
federally owned property. (1953 city mill 
levy 39.55 mills; $145,947.41 lost taxes). 
One-sixth of Metropolitan Denver's popula- 
tion consists of Federal employees or depend- 
ents. Denver supplies these people with all 
municipal services without the benefit of a 
corresponding Industrial tax base, the most 
prolific source of revenue to meet the cost of 
government, or for that matter, any other 
commensurate tax base. 

2. Denyer has a split water rate, one rate 
applying to Denver citizens who have in- 
vested almost $74 million in their water 
plant, and the other, a higher rate, for out- 
side users. Most of the Federal installations 
using Denver water are outside Denver's po- 
litical limits, but enjoy the lower rates. 
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Subsidy to the Federal Government from 

this source in 1953 was $82,433.19. 

INDIRECT BENEFIT TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
FROM DENVER-BUILT BLUE RIVER PROJECT 
Diversion of an average of 177,000 acre- 

feet of water into the Denver water system 

will result in return flow to the South Platte 

River through Denver sewers of 140,000 acre- 

feet of water per year. If additional reser- 

voirs are built to catch and hold this return 
flow for release during the irrigating season, 
more than 50,000 acres of what is now dry, 
unproductive land northeast of Denver can 
be irrigated. The annual benefits thereby 
derived, computed in the same manner as 
those reported for H. R. 236 (Frying Pan- 
Arkansas project), are as follows: 


Direct benefits each year $1,330, 000 
Indirect benefits each year 


A — 3. 626, 000 


If no additional reservoirs are built, the 
return flow to the river during the irrigating 
season, plus some increase in supply for ex- 
isting reservoirs, could be used beneficially. 
Under these circumstances, about 21,000 ad- 
ditional acres could be irrigated, and the 
annual benefits would be: 


Direct benefits each year $558, 600 
Indirect benefits each year 964,300 


A E nae ==- 1,522,900 


Conference of Jewish Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include the following program of 
the Conference of Jewish Organizations, 
March 5-6. 1955, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

CONFERENCE OF JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS, MARCH 
5 anv 6, 1955, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WaSHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Representatives of 20 national Jewish or- 
ganizations participated in a conference on 
March 5 and 6 in Washington to consider 
recent developments in the Near East. 

They included representatives of Zionist 
and non-Zionist organizations, the three 
major religious bodies—conservative, ortho- 
dox, and reform—and the leaders of local 
Jewish communities in major cities. The 
organizations were: American Jewish Con- 
gress, American Trade Union Council for 
Labor Israel, American Zionist Committee 
for Public Affairs, American Zionist Council, 
B'nai B'rith, Hadassah, the Women’s Zion- 
ist Organization of America, Hapoel Ham- 
izrachi Organization of America, Jewish 
Agency, Jewish Labor Committee, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, Labor 
Zionist Organization of America, Mizrachi 
Organization of America, National Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council, Progressive 
Zionist League, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations, United Synagogue of Amer- 
ica, United Zionist Labor Party, Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, and Zionist-Revi- 
sionists. 

The declaration of policy adopted by the 
conference follows: 
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DECLARATION 

The representatives of the major American 
Jewish organizations have gathered in Wash- 
ington to consult together and recommend 
action on problems of common interest and 
mutual concern. 

This conference is the first in many years 
to bring together the representatives of so 
many organizations of varied viewpoint. 
The fact of this assembly is in itself a source 
of gratification, for it is clear evidence of the 
desire of the vast majority of the Jewish 
people of the United States to work together 
in the pursuit of common objectives: 

The defense of America and the welfare 
of its people; 

The spread of freedom and the attainment 
of peace throughout the world; and 

The attainment of peace, development, 
and security for the people of Israel in their 
ancestral homeland. 

We are dedicated to our country’s welfare, 
and to the preservation of individual free- 
dom and to the strengthening of our demo- 
cratic institutions. We shall defend and 
maintain and advance our country’s high 
ideals and moral integrity. 

In common with all Americans, we are 
concerned with the security and welfare of 
the free and democratic world. The deteri- 
oration of international morality, which be- 
gan after World War II and which has con- 
tinued in the postwar period, shall not deter 
or defiect us from the purpose which has sus- 
tained democracy through this long period 
of conflict and which has assured and will 
eventually attain victory over totalitarian- 
ism. We shall continue to support all effec- 
tive measures by our Government, taken by 
itself or carried on in concert with other 
freedom-loving democracies through the in- 
strumentality of the United Nations, to com- 
bat the threat of Communist aggression 
throughout the world and to spread freedom 
to the four corners of the earth. 

The American Jewish community has al- 
Ways been concerned with the welfare of 
Jews in other lands and has been eager to 
obtain for them the security and freedom 
with which we have been blessed in our own 
beloved country. This concept of aiding 
others to live in human dignity is consistent 
with American tradition. One of our proud- 
est chapters in 30 decades of history was the 
contribution of the American Jewish com- 
munity to the rebuilding of the land of 
Israel. 

We take pride that our Government has 
championed the cause of Israel's redemption 
and that both the administration and the 

have approved generous assistance 
to Israel to enable her to receive and absorb 
the refugees who have sought sanctuary on 
her shores and to develop her economy. 

Through the gift of our own resources, we 
have helped Israel carry out a historic and 
humanitarian mission, the rescue and re- 
settlement of 750,000 Jews, the survivors of 
Nazi brutality, Communist persecution, and 
Arab hostility. 

Hundreds of thousands of Jews live behind 
the Iron Curtain, helpless witnesses to the 
grinding destruction of their religion, cul- 
ture, and civilization by Communist totali- 
tarianism. Tensions and civil strife in north 
Africa and other parts of the world have 
exposed Jews to new danger, and many thou- 
sands more are now on their way to Israel in 
escape from their mounting peril. It is our 
task to maintain our support for Israel so 
that she may receive and integrate those who 
may win their way to freedom. 

Israel's progress has been due, in large 
measure, to the economic development as- 
sistance and the technical assistance given 
by our own Government. We hope that our 
Government will maintain this assistance to 
guarantee continued progress and to speed 
the day when Israel becomes self-supporting, 
independent of external aid. 
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It is a source of deep anxiety that, 7 years 
after her establishment, Israel has not yet 
been afforded peace and the opportunity to 
live as a normal and free people, undisturbed 
by the continued threat of war. 

This conference meets as tensions in the 
Near East have once again taken a deplorable 
toll of life on both sides of the Arab-Israel 
frontiers. The continuation of these inci- 
dents makes it manifest that the existing 
armistice agreements are inadequate to 
maintain order and emphasizes the need for 
renewed efforts to transform the armistice 
agreements into a durable peace. 

We trust that our own Government and 
other democratic nations in the United Na- 
tions will take effective steps to bring about 
peace in the Near East. Such a peace can 
best be secured by direct and honorable ne- 
gotiations, carried on by the Arab States 
and Israel in fidelity to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, 

An Arab-Israel peace is indispensable to all 
the peoples of the Near East and to the de- 
fense of democracy and the free world, for it 
would inaugurate a new era of cooperation 
in which all the states of the reglon could 
work together to raise and Improve levels of 
living, strengthen and stabilize democratic 
institutions, and complete regional arrange- 
ments for effective defense against subver- 
sion and external aggression. 

It is our conviction that the friendship of 
all the peoples of the Near East may be won 
for democracy if we help them improve their 
intolerabie economic, social, and cultural 
conditions and if we help them gain the 
human rights which are now denied to them. 
Our country should give them the tools to 
lengthen life and to help them to proficiency 
in their use. 

We fail to understand how the cause of 
peace, stability, development, and defense 18 
served by the grant of arms to governments 
which persist in open hostility toward their 
neighbor. The grant of arms to Arab coun- 
tries without the requirement that they end 
their war against Israel will encourage them 
to believe that an Arab-Israel peace is not 
imperative, and, however well-intentioned 
the grant of these arms, in the absence of 
such a peace, there are no effective guaran- 
ties against their reckless misuse in new ag- 
gression against Israel. 

We call attention to the fact that while 
arms are being offered to Arab States which 
waver in their allegiance to democracy, Is- 
rael’s request for arms has gone unanswered. 

If the system of treaties and alliances now 
under negotiation in the Near East is to 
strengthen democracy's resistance to sub- 
version and aggression in this region, this 
objective is not attained by the palpable ex- 
clusion of the most stable democracy most 
dedicated to the cause of democracy's de- 
fense. There has been no indication of how 
Israel is to be integrated into the defense 
arrangements for the region. Such an exclu- 
sion from the fraternity of our defense and 
security arrangements—particularly in view 
of the tangible security advantages accruing 
to the Arab States from thelr network of 
treaties and agreements with the Western 
Powers—increases Israel's vulnerability to 
attack and deprives the Western World of 
an impressive security potential. 

We believe It just and In the best interests 
of d that our Government should 
make it clear that Israel will be included in 
whatever arrangement will be developed for 
the defense of freedom in the Near East. 
Buch an undertaking would contribute to 
stability and peace, for it would discourage 
aggression, encourage reconciliation, and 
thus promote true regional cooperation. 

In summary: 

L We urge our Government to make a de- 
termined effort to bring about direct nego- 
tiations between Israel and the Arab States, 
looking toward a peaceful settlement, 
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II. In the absence of an Arab-Israel peace, 
we urge the suspension of arms shipments to 
the Near East, particularly in view of the fact 
that no arms are being given to Israel. 

III. We believe that Israel must be in- 
cluded in any defense arrangements for the 
region. 

IV. We favor continued economic and 
technical assistance to Israel and the Arab 
peoples to raise living standards, facilitate 
the resettlement of refugees, and strengthen 
and stabilize democratic institutions. 

V. We shall continue to promote friend- 
ship between our own democracy snd the de- 
mocracy of Israel. 

We believe that this program will contrib- 
ute constructively to the attainment of 
peace, development, and defense in the Near 
East, and thus faithfully serve the highest 
interests of the security and welfare of the 
peoples of the United States and the free 
world. 


Gas Rates Affecting the Cities of 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following statement issued recently 
by Hon. John J. Moloney, mayor of Cov- 
ington, Ky., in regard to the existing 
controversy as to gas rates affecting the 
cities of Kentucky: 

Utility rates can become involved. Histor- 
ically, the more involved they become the 
more they increase. Also the consumers, de- 
fense is weakened as the complication of rate 
structures stretches out into unknown fields. 

Oil and gas companies have studied rate 
structures for many years. They have a 
wealth of experience behind them. There 
are few things that they do not know about 
the subject. Originality is one of their chief 
assets. While experience is a valuable asset, 
a monopoly is of far greater value than ex- 
perience. And the oll and gas producers do 
have a monopoly. 

The dictatorships criticize the democracies 
because they claim their form of govern- 
ment is more efficient. This is quite true, 
but the efficiency rests in the fact that there 
is no opposition; if there is the slightest sus- 
Ppicion that opposition is forming it Is quickly 
liquidated. Monopolies are dictatorships. 

The present gas-rate case is one of the 
most startling examples of how a monopoly 
works; it is estimated that there are 4,000 
gas-producing companies in the United 
States; but about 2 percent of them supply 
more than 85 percent of all the gas that is 
sold, This makes them a close-knit organ- 
ization, monopolizing the industry and 
holding, if permitted, a dictatorship over 
the consumer. 

On the consumer’s side of the case, such a 
monopoly is hardly possible. There are 20 
million gas consumers in this country, whose 
interest in the gas rate is only aroused when 
the rate is incrensed. He doesn't know why 
he must pay more and if he inquires, such a 
deluge of exhibits, figures, and charts are 
showered upon him that he wishes he had 
not asked in the first place. This is because 
rate structures have become involved; the 
monopoly has made them that way. He 
usually gives up by saying that he supposes 
everyone is entitled to protect his invest- 
ment. 
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But what of this investment? The 20 mil- 
lion consumers have over $3 billion invested 
in gas-burning equipment. The gas produc- 
ing, carrying, and supplying companies, in 
fact the entire industry, have little more 
than half of that amount as a total invest- 
ment. In a democracy it would seem that 
the greatest mumber of people, with the 
greatest amount of money invested, should 
be protected first. The monopoly is trying 
to bring about conditions whereby they will 
be protected and the consumer must pay and 
pay to satisfy their greed which will never 
be quite as great 1 year as it will the follow- 
ing year. 

And what is the relationship of the pro- 
tection of the consumer against the pro- 
ducer? The consumer's investment ts strict- 
ly an out-of-pocket-expense, for which he is 
guaranteed nothing. He pays for it with his 
own money and many continue to pay for 
long periods of time through finance com- 
panies. (The finance companies charges are 
not part of the $3 billion investment.) The 
producer, on the other hand, is allowed a 
27'4-percent depletion charge. This means 
that out of each million dollars he collects 
he has $275,000 free of taxation. He is 
also given the same exemption for explora- 
tory expenses. 

The theory behind the depletion allowance 
is that a well will not produce forever. It 
is quite true they will not go on indefinitely 
producing large quantities of gas or oil, hence 
the depletion charge. The owner is given 
an opportunity to lay a nest egg aside. But 
it need not be an ostrich egg. If a well will 
yield a million dollars a year for 5 or 10 years, 
the owner will have better than a quarter of 
a million dollars tax free for each year and 
the remainder subject to no more than nor- 
mal taxation. The allowance, as it stands, 
practically says that each company or indi- 
vidual who owns an oil or gas well, must 
by some unaccountable reasoning become a 
millionaire because the life of his income 
from this source is limited. The earning 
period of an athlete's life as an athlete is 
also limited but he is given no such deple- 
tion allowance, 8 

But the depletion allowance Is designed to 
make a few multimilllonaires in the fields of 
the Southwest; the remainder of the indus- 
try has other means of raising their income 
at the expense of the consumer, This can 
be done with or without increasing the unit 
wholesale rate. The complicated maze of 
pipelines leading to the consumers, under 
many companies of various names, provides 
ample opportunity to raise costs at as great 
a distance from the consumer as possible. 
To understand this, it is best to trace the 
gas as it follows its tangled way from the 
wells in the Southwest to the consumer. 

Gas, at the well-head, cost 17 cents per 
thousand cubic feet to produce. At the 
farthest point from the market, the cost to 
the first pipeline is 8!tjno cents per thousand 
cubic feet. At the wells closest to the con- 
sumer the unit price usually rises on the 
basis of the fact that it would cost to pump 
from farther points so this is added so the 
gas producers gets the advantage of geogra- 
phy. The fact that it does not have to be 
pumped and thus the consumer could be 
saved this cost does not enter into it. It is 
strictly a seller's market and his every move 
is to protect himself against the consumer 
and avoid regulation as much as possible. 

The first pipeline company usually car- 
Ties the gas to a processing company, It 18 
the function of the processing company to 
take moisture and other materials from the 
gas. Some of these other materiais, while 
they do not detract from the burning or 
heat-producing qualities of the gas are mar- 
ketable, but not to any great extent. In 
the overall it does add some expense to the 
production chain. 

It may or may not be significant that the 
Processing companies are not subject to any 
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regulation by elther Federal or local regu- 
latory bodies. Their charge is strictly their 
own business, although they do form a defi- 
nite function in the production and distri- 
bution lines of a vital utility. 

From the processing company to the con- 
sumer the mystery deepens. There is a maze 
of pipelines all over the South, moving ever 
northward and eastward, reaching out to 
pick up markets in thickly populated cen- 
ters as they go. Most of these lines are in 
some way interlocked. Each has a name of 
an owner company. 

The gas itself cannot be identified. It 
can move over any of these lines to any 
point beyond a line from any source. There 
can be little doubt that there are times 
when the draw on one line is heavier than 
on other lines. At such times the sys- 
tem proves valuable in that it is flexible. 
The supply for the lines that are heavily 
used can be drawn from the lines where the 
demand is lighter. But there is no way for 
the consumer, or the retail supplier to know 
just what lines his gas actually follows. 

It is not known how closely the lines are 
united or the means whereby they are bound 
together. There does seem to be a very close 
working agreement between them. One 
thing is apparent from the beginning: they 
all follow the same pattern. 

There are many things common to all car- 
riers. Facilities are needed that the nature 
of the industry require. This is not peculiar 
to any one company but necessary in greater 
or lesser degrees to all of the lines. Princi- 
pal among these needs is storage facilities. 
Much is made of such a requirement and 
there can be little doubt that such needs are 
expensive to install and require continuing 
charges for operation and maintenance. 
They are usually installed in out-of-way 
places, where land values are rather low as 
are taxes, because they are far removed from 
urban centers. This peculiarity may add 
some to continuing costs, but certainly re- 
duces installation expense. 

Storage is nothing peculiar to the gas 
industry, but is something necessary to 
nearly all types of commercial or industrial 
enterprise. Certainly the retail grocer must 
be able to carry more than one of each item 
on his shelves because the convenience of 
his patrons make it mandatory. He there- 
fore must have ample space for storage 
which adds to his costs. His wholesaler 
must have considerable warehouse space, in 
most cases on ground that is very costly be- 
cause they are usually located in thickly 
populated areas subject to high taxation. 
This also adds to costs but they make no 
special issue of the fact because it is generally 
accepted and recognized costs. Both the 
wholesaler and retailer, in the instance of 
the grocery business, must expand these 
storage facilities as their volume of business 
increases. There should be nothing peculiar 
about the gas industry being subject to the 
same commercial axiom. 

Yet much is made of these storage facil- 
ities in all of the charts and exhibits pre- 
sented in supporting the tariffs they propose 
for acceptance by the regulatory bodies of 
the Nation. 

There can be little doubt that such facili- 
ties add to the assets of the companies and 
increase their value. Such values add to 
the total wealth of the company and on 
such they ate entitled to a fair return on 
investment. But this is not what they seek, 
as an analysis of their rate structure will 
demonstrate. 

Returning to the physical structure of the 
industry and the entire system as it seryes 
this area and the cities to the north and 
east of us, it becomes apparent that any 
increase either at the wellheads themselves 
or any point beyond the wells would neces- 
sarily increase cost to carriers and suppliers 
that follow in natural or unnatural sequence, 
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A natural sequence would exist if the 
lines followed each other in direct sequence, 
but this is not necessarily the case. Con- 
ceivably the rate could be raised by a small 
pipeline in northwest Alabama which, in 
turn, would increase rates on all of the lines 
north and east of this point. The gas may 
even move through this line and, no doubt, 


in some instances would. But the source of 


the cost is so far removed from the con- 
sumer that it becomes a difficult matter for 
those representing him to learn just who is 
increasing his rate. This is what is meant 
when the citles say that they find themselves 
confronted with a phantom foe, 

By divorcing themselves, either partially or 
wholly from retail outlets, monopolies can 
make as much money selling wholesale as 
they could from both wholesale and retall. 
This has the added advantage of relieving 
them of local resentment. 

When the Union Light, Heat & Power Co., 
and the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. pub- 
lish notices of their intent to raise these 
rates they were naturally asked, Why? 
Their reply was that their supplier, Ken- 
tucky Central Fuel Co., had raised their 
rates; Kentucky Central's reply was that 
their supplier, United Fuel, had raised their 
rate. Kentucky Central and United Fuel 
are both part of the vast Columbia system, 
Columbia's reply was that their suppliers, 
Tennessee Pipeline and Gulf Interstate had 
raised their costs. 

And so it continues, through devious ways, 
to confuse the consumer and make the cities 
who must represent the consumers strain 
their every resource in their efforts to keep 
rates fair and equitable. 

But in the quest for the head of the trou- 
ble it was discovered that something far 
more vicious than rate increases had been 
added to the rate structure, This is the 
contract-demand clause, It is something 
new and in this we must recognize all of 
the experience that the gas monopoly has 
in rate structures as well as give due credit 
for originality. 

The contract demand brings to American 
commerce a different type of rate structure 
as well as a new method of capital financing. 
Its novelty must be admired but its purpose 
deserves no plaudits as it certainly contains 
no designs on public interest or consumers 
consideration. Because of its viclousness and 
novelty it deserves a separate study within 
itself. 

Carriers of all types of commodities are 
entitled to some protection on their invest- 
ment in their carrying units. Their tariffs 
usually set up this protection in some form 
of minimum to assure a profit on the full use 
of the container, A truck or freight car is 
designed to carry a given amount of weight. 
Should a shipper choose to utilize the full 
capacity of these shipping containers, but 
load it with a commodity that by its nature 
is comparatively light, his tariffis will con- 
tain a rate that is considered fair for the 
commodity to be shipped and a minimum 
weight to be used as the basis for the bill 
should the commodity weigh less than an 
amount that would make it economically 
sound to allow its use for the period of the 
shipment. When the shipper has no use for 
the container, the carrier cannot expect to 
collect from him. 

The contract-demand clause is based 
on the minimum charge commonly allowed 
carries of all commodities, But it goes far 
beyond the actual purpose of the minimum 
allowed carriers to protect Investment as to 
make it more a compulsory investment item 
in which the investor is not entitled to a 
return as it is a carrier's protective safeguard. 

The basis of the contract demand is 
that the highest day's use of 1 year pro- 
vides the minimum use for all days’ use of the 
following year. They have allowed two 5- 
percent easements under certain conditions, 
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which in effect means that a retailer in 1 
given year must pay the supplying line for 
at least 90 percent as much gas each day 
as he paid for when he needed the most gas 
for 1 day in the previous year. 

As is used primarily as a heating 
medium, it is certain that more gas will be 
consumed in the winter than in the summer 
months. Summer months use being con- 
fined to water heating and cooking while 
space heating, a considerably larger item, 
is added 1n the winter months. It therefore 
follows that less gas will be consumed in 
July than the cold days of January or Febru- 
ary. Yet under the contract-demand 
clause the retailer knows that he will have 
to pay for at least 90 percent of as much 
gas on any summer day as he did on the 
coldest day of the previous year. 

Under these conditions the rate becomes 
incidental so far as the amount of money 
that the wholesaler will collect is concerned 
because he has established a minimum so 
high that his income is no longer effected 
by warm weather, but is set by the coldest 
weather, The retailer has no choice other 
than to adjust his rates to meet this in- 
creased cost. 

Of course, they must In some way try to 
Justify this exorbitant minimum. The gas 
and oil producers claim that certain storage 
facilities are necessary to meet demands of 
cold-weather consumption, and use this as 
the basis for this unusual minimum. 

Storage facilities are necessary and desir- 
able if they are to be able to assure their 
consumers an ample supply of gas when 
needed. The installation of these facilities 
is expensive and certain expenditures are 
necessary to their maintenance. But this 
is not pecullar to the gas or oil companies. 
It has already been established that nearly 
all commercial enterprises must be provided 
with storage facilities. 

In establishing these facilities they also 
add to the value of their properties, which 
is nothing more than raising the capital as- 
sets of the company. On the basis of these 
property or capital assets they are entitled 
to a fair return on their investment. As 
the assets increase so should the invest- 
ment. 

Under most such conditions a company 
would issue more common stock to raise the 
money, or have bonds or some other form 
of guaranteed security issued, in which some 
of the current profits would be sacrificed 
to pay for the increased assets. The former 
method would stretch the profits over more 
shareholders and the latter would assure a 
greater income per shareholder after the ob- 
ligations issued against the profits were re- 


But the contract demand immediately 
strikes for quick amortization; in fact so 
quick that the consumer, through the in- 
creased rates forced on the retailer, pays 
for the increased storage facilities. The con- 
sumer therefore pays for the added assets of 
the gas-carrying company, and in effect do- 
nates it to the carrier so that he (the car- 
rier) can ask for increased rates as a fair 
return on an investment that he did not 
make, 

The real eyil in this procedure is that the 
consumer makes the investment, but the gas- 

g company receives the return on the 
investment and the consumer must pay the 
bill. He not only in this way increases his 
present bill, but all future charges, because 
the carrying company will show this as in- 
creased investment on which he is entitled 
to a return. 

We must give due credit for originality in 
this proposal, but we cannot overlook its 
evils. For it is nothing more than a plan to 
socialize an investment to form an oligarchy. 
Historically, we know their method of opera- 
tion, and in view of proposed legislation to 
further supplement the plan, it can only re- 
sult in the most despotic form of dictator- 
ship over a vital utility. 
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Permanent Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, over 
a period of the last month I have had 
a most interesting and informative ex- 
change of correspondence with the De- 
partment of State. The matters of 
principle which are involved and their 
effects on the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of permanent peace in the 
Middle East are of such importance that 
I believe my colleagues will be glad to 
give it their attention. I am, therefore, 
inserting under unanimous consent three 
items—first, my letter to the Secretary 


of State; second, the reply from the 


Honorable Thruston B. Morton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; third, my reply 
to him. In order to bring them within 
the limitations of material allowed in 
the Appendix, I have divided them into 
two separate insertions on subsequent 
legislative days—i. e., first, the letter to 
the Secretary of State; and, second, Mr, 
Morton's answer and my reply. 
Fesrvary 4, 1955. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: May I venture to 
write to you in connection with recent de- 
velopments in the Middle East. 

Like many of my colleagues, I am particu- 
larly interested in the attainment of a peace- 
ful settlement in that troubled region. Like 
most Americans, I was very proud that our 
country was able to play an important part 
in the establishment and the growth of the 
State of Israel. It is one of the significant 
achievements of the last decade. I am fully 
aware of your deep interest in the difficult 
problems in this area, and I am famillar not 
only with your own personal contribution in 
the establishment of Israel but also with 
your efforts to strengthen the entire region. 

The issue which dictates this letter is the 
news that we have now sent military equip- 
ment to Iraq. I had been pleased to hear 
several weeks ago that the administration 
was evaluating its whole policy in the Near 
East. I had been looking forward, therefore, 
to the measures which the administration 
planned to take to reassure both Israel and 
the Arabs against any renewal of hostilities. 
Accordingly, it had been my hope that, pend- 
ing some revision in the attitude of the Arab 
situation or the development of some posi- 
tive program to promote an Arab-Israel 
reconciliation, we would have refrained from 
sending arms to the Arab countries, 

I am sure that it is not necessary for me 
to review all the arguments against the sup- 
ply of arms to the Arab countries. But I am 
firmly convinced that this policy wili neither 
strengthen our defenses in the area nor will 
it win us new friends, On the contrary, I 
have felt that the program will weaken our 
defenses because it will make peace more 
difficult to attain; it will certainly tend to 
weaken the one country that is firmly alined 
with the West; it will raise false hopes among 
Arab leaders; and, in the end, it will earn us 
more enemies than friends. 

If we give arms without requiring that 
there is substantial progress toward a real 
and lasting peace between Iraq and Israel 
as a condition of our support, we would be 
failing to utilize one of the few remaining 
instruments for peace at our disposal. 
Moreover, if we pour arms into the Arab 
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countries, we shall whet unhealthy appe- 
ties. No matter how much we give, we 
shall reap a harvest of disappointment. In 
this connection, I call your attention to the 
interesting dispatch from Baghdad which 
appeared in the, New York Times on Janu- 
ary 14. I quote: 

“Considerable disappointment was ex- 
pressed here when the first United States 
shipment, said to have been composed ex- 
clusively of vehicles and engineer equipment, 
arrived as Basra December 19. Opposition 
deputies in Parliament wanted to know why 
heavy weapons had not been delivored and 
they charged that the United States pro- 
gram had been cut to $25 million a year. 

“The Government replied that United 
States material would be initially devoted 
to increasing the mobility and improving 
the communications of Iraq's forces. Ne- 
gotiations on larger items are now in prog- 
ress, it was sald.” 

This suggests that our experience may not 
be dissimilar from that of the British who 
learned to their bitter disappointment that 
the gift of their assistance and weapons did 
not necessarily win them friendship. 

I do not imply that our policy indicates 
any lack of friendship or good will for Is- 
rael. But the course we pursue may have 
the appearance of coolness toward Israel 
and may be interpreted in the Arab world 
in a manner opposed to the best interest 
of peace and cooperation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is my hope that the adminis- 
tration will soon come forward with a clear 
program which will, without question, clarify 
that their goal in the Middle East is the 
friendship and reconciliation of all the peo- 
ples there. To attain that goal, it seems 
to me to be imperative that we suspend 
further arms shipments until the Arab 
States have agreed to the machinery of ne- 
gotiation with Israel and to call off their 
present boycotts and blockades, Unhappily, 
I see no indication of this today. Indeed, 
the Ezyptian reaction to our criticism of 
the Suez blockade indicates that Egypt re- 
mains firm in its hostility toward Israel and 
has little or no inclination toward a pro- 
gram of peace. (I hasten to add that it was 
most gratifying to see that our United Na- 
tions delegation spoke so definitely on this 
issue during the recent discussion at the 
United Nations Security Council.) 

I am keenly aware of the strategic im- 
portance of Iraq, of their inclination to be 
friendly with the other objectives of the 
United States and of the necessity of our 
development of this friendship. I hope that 
we are not compelled to go forward with 
further arms shipments to Iraq, but if we 
are for some unknown reason to me, I would 
like to see an expression from the admin- 
istration to the effect that Israel is being 
included in our regional defense planning. 
It is difficult to see how we can justify the 
exclusion of the Israel fighting forces from 
our program, 

Above all else, however, it seems to me 
that the time has come for some assurances 
that none of the arms shipped to any coun- 
try in the Near East will be used in acts of 
aggression against any other country with 
which we have relations, and most certainly 
we need the assurance that these arms will 
never be used except for a strictly defensive 
purpose. To this date I have seen nothing 
from Baghdad which expressly assures the 
Western World that our arms will not be 
used against Israel. On the other hand, I 
have seen belligerent statements from Pre- 
mier Faris el Khoury of Syria summoning 
the Arabs to accept our arms for use against 
Israel, The alarm thus caused is, therefore, 
substantial and real. 

The kind of guaranties which could be 
meaningful or feasible under these circum- 
stances can best, of course, come from the 
studies of the State Department made on 
this problem. If, however, a positive pro- 
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gram and statement could be made that any 
aggressive military action by any country of 
the Near East to whom we have given mili- 
tary or economic ald and assistance would 
immediately justify our active intervention 
to prevent its spread, it would, I believe, re- 
ceive widespread congressional and nation- 
wide support. I am certain that many of 
my colleagues, as well as our constituents, 
share our deep apprehensions on this ee 

I would 5 hearing from yo 

With assurance of my high 8 and 
desire to be of constructive assistance, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


House Resolution 164 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2 I introduced House Resolution 
164, the purpose of which was to have 
the Weather Bureau to desist from the 
trivial handling of hurricanes. The pol- 
icy at present is to name hurricanes 
after feminine names. I include here- 
with an editorial entitled “Hurricanes 
Not Funny,” which appeared in the 
March 18, 1955, issue of the Standard- 
Times, New Bedford, Mass., which is very 
much to the point. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

HURRICANES Not FUNNY 

Representative TuMULTY, of New Jersey, 
along with millions of other eastern-seaboard 
inhabitants, knows from experience that 
hurricanes are deadly serious business. 
Tumu.try is determined to do something 
about the Weather Bureau's inappropriate 
use of feminine names to designate tropical 
storms. 

The Congressman will seek House ap- 
proval of a resolution requesting the Weather 
Bureau to abandon its present system of 
naming hurricanes and to replace it with 
some form of designation which would con- 
vey to the public the serlousness of these 
death-dealing storms. His resolution would 
not have the force of law, but Mr. TUMULTY 
believes House adoption of the proposal by 
a large majority would be sufficiently per- 
suasive to spur the Weather Bureau to re- 
medial action. 

The first hurricane of 1955, which formed 
in the West Indies in January and remained 
at sea, was named Alice. The next one will 
be called Brenda, followed by Connie, Diane, 
Edith, and so on to Zelda, although there 
seldom are more than 10 hurricanes a year. 

As Congressman Tumutty said, these 
names tend “to treat a serious matter frivo- 
lously and may even add to the deaths, in- 
juries, and destruction” caused by hurri- 
canes by unconsciously encouraging the pub- 
lic to regard them lightly. He attributed 
the use of feminine names to a “poor sense 
of humor“ on the part of weather officials. 
“After years of dealing with disasters,” 
Toumoutrty said, the Bureau may think they 
are funny. But they aren't funny to the 
people who have to go through them.” 

New Englanders, recalling the hurricanes 
of 1954 and previous years, will echo Mr. 
Toumouttr's sentiments, as will residents of 
other States who know firsthand the terror 
and havoc that result when nature goes on 
à rampage, 
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Hurricanes are not to be treated lightly 
and they should not bear lighthearted names. 

It is to be hoped Congressmen from all 
sections of the country will support Repre- 
sentative Tumutrr’s resolution and the 
Weather Bureau will take steps promptly to 
rectify its distasteful practice, 


Federal Housing Program—This Is a 
Serious Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Washington edition of 
the Afro-American, dated March 18, 
1955, which graphically points up how 
the Federal Government is a party to 
discrimination against non-whites in 
the sale and rental of housing. Infor- 
mation is continually being brought to 
my office which substantiates this claim. 
No true American can evaluate these 
facts without becoming alarmed about 
the inaction of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in developing a policy which will 
guarantee protection of minority group 
members in this field. In view of the 
deep social significance involved, our 
patience has become threadbare. 

The editorial follows: 

THIS Is A SERIOUS CHARGE 

A serious charge was leveled at the Fed- 
eral Government and its agencies during 
the meeting of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing held here 
on Monday. 

Loren Miller, a Los Angeles attorney, an 
expert on racial segregation in housing, ac- 
cused the Government and its agencies of 
sanctioning and giving support to segre- 
gated housing. 

“Government agencies which are giants in 
the regulation of everything from interest 
rates to floor covering become quaking pyg- 
mies when they are asked to use their 
power to curb discriminatory practices,” Mr. 
Miller asserted. 

He described the widely heralded 1949 
nondiscrimination policy of the Federal 
Housing Administration as more 4 myth than 
Tact. 

It was pointed out that while borrowers of 
FHA money are prohibited from practicing 
racial discrimination, the builders are left 
free to discriminate in sale and rental of 
such housing. 

As a result, only 2 percent of housing 
units built with FHA-insured loans were 
open to nonwhite occupacy as late as 1950. 

This undemocratic and unjust practice 
has exacted a tremendous dollar and cent 
toll from colored homeseekers. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
racial residential segregation can practically 
nullify the effect of the Supreme Court's 
1954 school decision. 

If the Government is serious about the 
promise of equality for all, FHA must dis- 
continue its sanctioning and support of seg- 
regated housing. 

It should immediately adopt a policy which 
would require every applicant for Govern- 
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ment loan insurance covenant not to dis- 
criminate against minorities in the sale and 
rental of ho A 

It short, the colored homeseeker must no 
longer be required to “pay the hangman's 
fee to have his neck broken for a crime he 
did not commit.” 


Secretary Humphrey's Blooper—A 
Billion-Dollar Blunder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch said editorially a 
few days ago that Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey appears to have con- 
tracted a case of the affliction that has 
bothered some other officeholders before 
him—a peculiar infirmity or virus under 
the spell of which Humphrey has become 
obsessed with the idea that he cannot 
afford to admit having made a mistake. 

That “bug” showed up in the Secre- 
tary when he testified before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on what 
some committee members have called 
Humphrey’s billion-dollar blooper. 

The committee was concerned about 
a loophole in the Eisenhower 1954 tax 
law, under which corporations can re- 
duce their tax liability substantially by 
taking double deductions for certain bus- 
iness expenses. 

Humphrey admitted to the committee 
that the loophole exists and he now pro- 
poses amendment of the law to remove it. 

However, the Secretary attempted to 
pass the buck to Congress in fixing the 
responsibility for the loophole. 

“You gentlemen passed the law, we 
didn't, Mr. Humphrey told the com- 
mittee. “If you made a mistake, I'm 
sorry.” 

An ungracious remark from an Eisen- 
hower Cabinet member, if I have ever 
heard one, and especially coming from 
Mr. Humphrey, who quickly took credit 
for the Eisenhower administration on 
excise-tax reductions last year which he 
and President Eisenhower actually op- 
posed when they were under considera- 
tion in committee, after being proposed 
by Democratic members. 

Mr. Humphrey's strange contortions 
places him in the position of taking all 
credit for things that turn out well and 
disclaiming all mistakes. For the past 
year Humphrey has been hailing the Re- 
publican tax law of 1954 as the greatest 
work of tax architecture in history. His 
tax experts labored for months over the 
bill. They should have been aware of 
the billion-dollar bloopers that were in it. 

And, of course, the committee had re- 
sponsibility. Its tax experts also should 
have caught the loophole. But need I 
remind anyone that the Eisenhower tax 
law was completely in Republican hands, 
both from the department level to the 
committee level? From this we can fair- 
ly conclude that whether it was Hum- 
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phrey’s billion-dollar blooper, or the 
committee’s billion-dollar blooper, it 
most certainly was a Republican and an 
Eisenhower administration billion-dollar 
blooper. 

The billion dollars, of course, went to 
big business. 


A Trinity for St. Patrick’s Day; a Laugh, 
a Tear, and a Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith an ad- 
dress delivered on March 17, St. Patrick's 
Day, at the Mayflower Hotel, before the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Honorable T. James 
Tutu rr, Representative from New Jer- 
sey. Mr. Tumutty’s address was elo- 
quent, thoughtful, and moving. Mr. Tu- 
MULTY was with Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, guests of the Friendly Sons. 

The address follows: 

St. Patrick's Day is a holy day but a happy 
day. It is a day which can be described by 
three words: “A laugh, a tear, and a prayer.” 
Certainly we must laugh when we see how 
everyone wants to get into the act, a Ia Dur- 
ante, The English try to crash the party by 
claiming that early Christianity in Ireland 
was the work of the English saints. The 
French, not just because they have a brandy 
by the name of Hennessy, claim Patrick was 
born in France. The Italians claim Patrick 
was an Italian. The Israelites climbed on the 
bandwagon by pointing to Douglas Hyde's 
Literary History of Ireland where they tell 
the story of Gael Glas who was wandering 
in Palestine years before the Irish discovered 
Ireland. Gael, the leader of the Irish, was 
bitten by a snake and cured by Aaron, the 
brother of Moses, who predicted the Irish 
would find their isle of destiny on the rim 
of the world. When later the Irish did dis- 
cover and land on Ireland, they gave it 
among other names the name of Innisfail, the 
Isle of Destiny. The Chinese—the free Chi- 
nese—have a St, Patrick and they erected 
a pagoda to him, except that their St. Pat- 
rick was a soldier of fortune named, Fight- 
ing Pat McCarthy,” who used to direct the 
old empire's armies. The Spanish claim the 
right to tango on Paddy's Day because the 
Irish traveled through Spain in their search 
for Ireland and the armada was wrecked on 
Irish shores. The Danes, Finns, Norwegians, 
Normans, etc., etc., all lived at one time or 
another in Ireland. So it is, indeed, laugh- 
able to see the Irish celebrate a day in which 
they have so little part originally and a day 
named after saints, nelther of whom were 
Irish. 

It's a day when the Irish outboast the Rus- 
glans in claiming for themselves all the great 
inventions and discoveries of the world. 
Sure I had direct from my Irish grandmother 
that the first one to discover America was an 
Irishman. In fact, there are two claimants 
for the honor. The first none other than St. 
Brendan, the busy voyager, whom I am going 
to nominate for the patron saint of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries sailed for Greenland, and when be ar- 
rived in America, introduced bingo to the 
North American Indians who played it with 
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beads and later called it wampum—the Gal- 
lic word for bingo. 

Also, never forget Wille Gallagher from 
Cork who salled with Columbus and was 
the 7th son of s 7th son and so he had 
preternatural gifts and could see through the 
dark dead of night better than acat. Willle 
was in the prow of the Santa Maria on the 
great voyage of discovery when one night 
after Columbus had left the bridge to go 
below and get some sleep, leaving Willie at 
the prow piercing the dark night with cat's 
eyes, when sure enough didn't Willie spy land 
and didn’t he Lep“ over the prow, swim 
ashore and become the first man to set foot 
on American soil and if you don't believe 
me there is to this day in the Dublin Museum 
his salty shorts and sneakers, worn on that 
historic occasion. 

Another historic landmark occurred on the 
occasion of the settling upon the 17th as the 
true date for St. Patrick's day. As you know, 
the day we celebrate is the day of the death 
of St. Patrick, that is the second St. Patrick 
(Patrick of Britain). At one time there was 
an argument over the date. St. Patrick of 
Britain died near midnight on the 8th or 9th 
of March according to the old calendar. 80 
when they, in the long ago, started to cele- 
brate, some celebrated the day on the 8th, 
some on the 9th, and some both days. Things 
got confusing, not to say exhausting, so a 
grand meeting was called on the high hill of 
Tara, as my grandmother told me, to decide 
whether it was the 8th or 9th. Well, they 
argued and argued till my great, great, great, 
great, great aunt Molly Grimn— the first suf- 
fragette in history—rose up to say, “Quiet, 
the whole lot of yez. Add the two dates to- 
gether and celebrate it on the 17th and all 
will be right,” which they promptly did and 
it has been so celebrated to this day. 

Then we all know, and it can be revealed 
for the first time, that St. Patrick discovered 
the secret of the atom and the H-bombs. 
Patrick discovered the secret and was experi- 
menting with the bomb to see if he could 
use it for good when it exploded in a remote 
part of Ireland and scared all the living 
creatures off the island. St. Patrick was 
saved by a miracle but the causeway leading 
to Scotland now known as the Giants Cause- 
way, was destroyed and all the snakes were 
driven out of Ireland and a hurricane ensued. 
Thus the date in history has been placed as 
the year of the big wind or the year when 
Paddy chased the snakes out of Ireland. St. 
Patrick, because of the awesome nature of the 
H-bomb, placed a formula into a bottle and 
threw it into the sea where it floated for 
thousands of years until it was picked up by 
Einstein while walking on the beach at Long 
Branch, N. J. Since Einstein recognized 
Gaelic as a relative language to Hebrew he 
had no difficulty translating the formula and 
perfecting the H-bomb as we haye it today. 
All the foreging I have on the authority of 
my grandmother. 

Laugh as we do with these stories of the 
past, laughter is never very far from tears. 
The tear we should drop today is for a man 
who symbolizes the greatness and heroism of 
the men called to the greatest vocation the 
world has known, the priesthood or ministry 
of God. I am not speaking of the Patrick 
after whom the day we celebrate la named. 
I now mean the forgotten Patrick whose mis- 
sion, through no fault of his own, did not 
succeed. In 431 the Patrick who landed in 
Ireland was Patricius Palladius, He has 
been called by some the elder Patrick, He 
and his companions were of Fallic and 
Italian origin, and they brought Ireland into 
direct contact with the Continent. There is 
some dispute as to how long the forgotten 
Patrick labored in Ireland. 

The Two Patricks, Dublin Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies, 1942, Thomas F. O'Rahilly 
declares that he labored for 30 ycars before 
he died. 
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The Review of Politics, July 1948, Ludwig 
Bieler, however, states that the mission of 
Patrictus Palladius was short lived and says 
that “Perhaps the truth about his death is 
contained in a faint and sporadic tradition 
to the effect that he suffered martyrdom.” 
It is typical of the “Irish luck,” as O'Rahilly 
says, “Ireland has two Patricks, either of 
whom could be considered its national 
apostle. The first and forgotten Pat- 
rick brought, as did the traditional Patrick, 
the faith to Ireland, but in addition, the cul- 
ture of the Continent. Too bad for him, cir- 
cumstances thwarted his mission and 
brought it to an end, erasing his name from 
history. The second Patrick from Britain— 
Patrick the Great—established for all time 
Christianity in Ireland. 

Although Patricius Palladius was the first 
bishop of Ireland, nevertheless, The Lord 
gave Ireland not to Palladius but to Patrick, 
because nobody can take from the world 
that which is not given him from above." 

At any rate, the Patrick who failed is the 
subject of my remarks tonight, because he 
represents so many thousands of priests and 
clergymen whose missions are doomed to 
failure because of the rising tide of athe- 
ism. Thousands of modern Patricks like the 
forgotten Palladius are today being harassed 
and hunted from place to place all over the 
world. Clergymen of all sects, like Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Lutheran Bishop Ordass 
are languishing in prison. ‘Thousands of 
them are marked men, and today on the holy 
day we pause before the tomb of the un- 
known Patrick, not only to remember him 
but to think of the persecuted men of God, 
these fugitive apostles of charity, of the 
hunted men of heaven, who today in ob- 
scurity forgotten by the free world are suf- 
fering in Red jails. For them and for the 
forgotten Patrick let our tears drop and 
crystalize as they flow and be carried as a 
rosary of remembrance for the suffering min- 
isters of God of all sects. For them we can 
but give a prayer which completes the 
trinity of my talk tonight. You will remem- 
ber I said St. Patrick's Day could be de- 
scribed with three words—a laugh, a tear, 
and now a prayer, The prayer I offer tonight 
is the prayer of the great St. Patrick, the 
traditional St. Patrick whose mission was 
successful and who gloriously and miracu- 
lously was preserved from all harm. 

Patrick made this hymn It was made in 
the time of Loegaire son of Niall. The cause 
of its composition, however, was to protect 
him and his monks against deadly enemies 
that lay in walt for the clerics. And this is a 
breastp!ate of faith for the protection of 
body and soul against devils, men, and vices. 
When anyone shall repeat it everyday with 
diligent intentness on God, devils shall not 
dare face him, it shall be a protection to him 
against every poison and envy, it shall be a 
defense to him against sudden death, it shall 
be a breastplate to his soul after his death. 
Patrick sang this hymn when mabuscades 
were laid against his coming by Loegaire, 
that he might not go to Tara to sow the 
faith. And then it happened, it appeared 
before those lying in ambush that they 
(Patrick and his monks) were wild deer, 
with a fawn (Benen) following them, and 
its mame is Deer Cry of Patrick’s Breast- 
plate. 


“I arise today 

Through the strength of Heaven: 
Light of sun, 

Brilliance of moon, 

Splendor of fire, 

Speed of light, 

Swiftness of wind, 

Depth of sea, 

Stability of earth, 

Firmness of rock, 


“I arise today 
Through God's strength to pilot me: 
God's might to uphold me, 
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God’s wisdom to guide me, 

God's eye to look before mo, 
God's ear to hear for me, 

God's word to speak for me, 
God's hand to guard me, 

God's way to lie before me, 

God's shield to protect me, 
God's host to secure me 
Against snares of devils, 

Against temptations of vices, 
Against inclinations (7) of natu. 
Against everyone who shall wish me il 
Afar and anear, 

Alone and in a crowd. 


“I summon today all these powers between 
me (and these evils)— 
Against every cruel and merciless power 
that may oppose me body and soul, 
Against incantations of false prophets, 
Against black laws of heathenry, 
Against false laws of heretics, 
Against craft of idolatry, 
Against spells of women and smiths and 
wizards, 
Against every knowledge—that endangers— 
man’s body and soul. 


“Christ to protect me today 
Against poison, against burning, 
Against drowning, against wounding, 
So that there may come abundance of 
reward, 
Christ with me, Christ before me, Christ 
behind me. 
Christ in me, Christ beneath me, Christ 
aboye me, 
Christ on my right, Christ on my left, 
Christ where I lie, Christ where I sit, Christ 
where I arise, 
Christ in the heart of every man who thinks 


of me. 

Christ in the mouth of every man who 
speaks of me. 

Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me, 


I arise today 

Through a mighty strength, the Invocation 
of the Trinity, 

Through belief m the Threeness,, 

Through confession of the Oneness 

Toward the Creator. 


“Salvation ls of the Lord, 
Salvation is of the Lord, 
Salvation is of Christ, 
May Thy salvation, O Lord, be ever with us.” 


So on this holy day we celebrate, I offer 
you a toast to the suffering and forgotten 
priests and clergymen of the world now 
enduring their Gethsemane. Wherever they 
may be, may God protect them, may God 
Preserve them, and may God bless them. 


Imports of Canned Ham From Com- 
munist-Dominated Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 
HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 
HON. JACKSON B. CHASE 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following resolution: 
“Legislative Resolution 14 


“Whereas farmers are watching their hogs 
sink to new price lows; and 
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“Whereas imports of canned hams im- 
ported from Communist Poland increased 55 
percent over January 1954, or from 2,339,000 
pounds to 3,627,000 pounds; and 

“Whereas imports from the Red-dominated 
country during 1954 ran up to almost 20 mil- 
lion pounds; and 

“Whereas it has been revealed that further 
tariff cuts on canned hams are under consid- 
eration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 67th session assembled: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
be urged to investigate the importing of 
canned ham from Communist-dominated 
countries and take immediate action that 
such imports be stopped. 

“2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the legislature to the 
Vice President of the United States as Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to each Member 
from Nebraska in the Senate of the United 
States and in the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

„C. J. MANNER, 
“President of the Legislature.” 

I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of legislative 
resolution 14, which was passed by the Leg- 
islature of Nebraska in 67th regular session 
on the 17th day of March, 1955. 

HuGo F. San, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 


Need for Pay Increase for Classified 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, with 
your permission, I would like to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the follow- 
ing statement which I made before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on Friday morning, March 18, 
relative to the need for a substantial 
pay increase for classified Federal em- 
ployees: 

Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in behalf of a substantial increase 
in the pay scales of the classified Federal 
employees. 

In my district in California there are four 
large Federal installations. These are: Mare 
Island Naval Yard, with approximately 
11,500 Federal employees; Benicia Arsenal, 
with over 3,000 Federal employees; Travis 
Air Force Base, with approximately 1,000 
Federal civilian employees; and Port Chi- 
cago Naval Magazine, with approximately 
1,000 Federal civilian employees. In addi- 
tion, many other Federal workers live in my 
district who are employed at Federal in- 
stallations in Alameda County and in San 
Francisco. 

I have discussed the necessity of adequate 
compensation for Government civilian em- 
ployees at length with the of- 
ficers of Mare Island Naval Yard and Benicia 
Arsenal. These employees have rendered a 
tremendous service to our Government over 
the past years. We have called upon them 
for literally heroic work at times during 
periods of crisis, such as the urgent days of 
World War II and the Korean war. They 
have always responded and done a remark- 
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ably effective Job, The work of the Federal 
employees at these military Installations has 
been outstanding. 

At the present time, we are in danger 
of losing our most competent employees be- 
cause of the fact that their pay scales are 
not comparable with the pay scales of com- 
parable positions in private industry. This 
would be a tremendous loss to the efficiency 
of the Federal service. It also would have 
an adverse effect on the appeal of the Fed- 
eral service to new young people who are 
considering it as a career. 

For these reasons, it is most essential, in 
my opinion, that this session of Congress 
grant a substantial increase in pay to our 
Federal classified employees. I believe that 
this increase should be at least comparable 
in amount to the increase that has been 
proposed for Federal Post Office workers. In 
other words, if the Congress adopts an in- 
crease for Federal postal workers of some- 
where between 7½ and 10 percent, as now 
appears likely, it would appear essential that 
an increase of at least comparable propor- 
tions be granted to Federal classified em- 
ployees. 


A New Way To Combat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. R. D. Russell, of Seattle, Wash. Mr, 
Russell, in writing of the proposed visit 
of the Russian farmers to this country, 
makes a highly interesting comment on 
the history of high rigid price supports: 

Bringing these Russian farmers to our 
country to inspect our farming program is 
one of the most constructive steps ever con- 
ceived to combat comm 

If the Russians are shown the true picture 
about our farm program and then institute it 
into their country, not only will it create 
overwhelming deficit spending in the Krem- 
lin but it will tle up their boats in such a use- 
less manner that any idea about war would be 
asinine. Their airplane hangars would be so 
full of grain the Air Force would be stifled, 
Guns, tanks, planes, etc., couldn't be bullt 
because all their taxes would be exhausted 
by subsidies. Why, they couldn't even hide 
from an atomic bomb attack because their 
caves would be filled with eggs, cheese, but- 
ter, and peanuts. Even their warehouses 
would bulge with meat to such an extent that 
they would have to invent the phony hoof 
and mouth disease to shut out imports, 
Thus, trade with their allles would be so 
impaired that they, too, would have to give 
billions in foreign aid. 

Just think how many of their soldiers 
would have to be used in guarding all this 
storage. At least half of their armies would 
be necessary as I understand the Russians do 
not permit graft as we do. The Commies are 
noted for perverting the truth and this would 
be a good opportunity to prove that Solomon 
was wrong when he said in Proverbs II: 26: 
“He that withholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him; but blessing shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it.“ 

Yes, by all means, bring those Russian 
farmers over here. Let them see for them- 
selyes how socialism will destroy communism 
in their country as socialism has ruined our 
free enterprise. 


41902 
Utilization of Surplus Property 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is a simple one. However, it does 
have a very important and far-reaching 
effect on the possible physical facilities 
throughout the country of universities, 
colleges, schools, and hospitals. The 
basic intent of the bill is to improve the 
administration of the program for the 
utilization of surplus property of the 
Federal Government, for schools and 
hospitals. 

A short history of the background of 
this bill should be stated at this point in 
the Recorp, The Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 pro- 
vides that property, both real and per- 
sonal, which becomes surplus to all Fed- 
eral requirements may be donated to 
schools and hospitals. The act also per- 
mitted the donation of real property for 
hospital purposes. 

In addition, the Congress has in recent 
years enacted some 15 pieces of legisla- 
tion designed to make available to 
schools and hospitals quantities of prop- 
erty acquired largely for war activities. 
The Congress has repeatedly decided 
that the best course of action is to give 
schools and hospitals this surplus prop- 
erty if useful and needed. 

The Congress has been fully aware of 
the small return to the Treasury from 
the sales of surplus property made to 
date. It is my understanding that the 
average return of the cost of the property 
has been only 5.7 percent. 

The legislation before the House today 
is necessary because of a decision of the 
Comptroller of the Department of De- 
fense which practically nullifies previous 
legislation on the donable property pro- 
gram. To the credit of the Comptroller, 
may I say that the misunderstanding 
has been honest and has been pursuant 
to a regulation drafted by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Bureau of the Budget, 
and the General Accounting Office. It 
was their understanding that under one 
regulation of the Department of De- 
fense—no consideration could be given to 
the donable program. This bill today 
clarifies this situation beyond any doubt. 

My own State of Illinois has benefited 
from this donable program of personal 
and real property to schools and hos- 
Pitals since 1946 to the extent of 
$37,834,795. This is no inconsiderable 
sum. I find on investigation that much 
of this property has gone to communities 
and areas which would have been unable 
to acquire this property in any other 
manner. That is, due to the local tax 
situation, it would have been impossible 
to purchase the property. 

Section 2 (a) of the bill clarifies the 
authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enforce com- 
pliance with the terms and conditions of 
the donated property. The committee 
in bringing in this bill has taken a strong 
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position that any donated property must 
be put to a maximum continuous use in 
order to enhance the educational and 
public-health programs of the Nation. 

Another new feature has been added 
in section 3. The Secretary may now 
enter into cooperative agreements with 
State departments of health or edu- 
cation and with other State agencies 
for the utilization of surplus property 
for educational and health purposes. 
This section will greatly implement the 
program. It will permit voluntary agree- 
ments between the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
State agencies with respect to standards 
of requirement, audit, and inspection. 

Sections 4 and 5 are intended to facili- 
tate and reduce administrative costs at 
both the Federal and State level. In 
addition, the Secretary will be required 
to submit quarterly reports as to the 
amount of both real and personal prop- 
erty donated and, also, who is actually 
in possession. This will enable the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress to de- 
termine whether such property is being 
equitably distributed among the States. 

This, in short, is a review of the pre- 
vious program and the effect of the legis- 
lation before the House today. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion this is one of the 
most appropriate humanitarian pro- 
posals that has been brought forward in 
this session. During the recent war there 
was a heavy and necessary demand by 
the military on a major share of our 
taxes. Both health and education suf- 
fered during those years. This, in a 
small way, is helping to add to those serv- 
ices which were handicapped during all 
those years that we were engaged in 
mortal conflict. 

Hospitals, universities, and schools will 
be enabled as a result of this legislation 
to acquire needed facilities which are 
made available by our Government. 

I have received a number of communi- 
cations from local school boards and 
other educational agencies of my district 
who are struggling to provide adequate 
education—all strongly in favor of this 
bill. I am sure that any property made 
available to the hospitals and schools of 
my area will be well used. 

In my opinion, this bill serves a whole- 
some and needed purpose and I am 
pleased to urge and support its enact- 
ment. I also support the rule which 
would allow the bill to be heard. 


To Our Irish Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “To Our Irish Neighbors,” which 
appeared in the Nowy Swiat, of New 
York, N. Y. As an American of Irish 
descent I am grateful to the gallant 
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Americans of Polish descent for their 
greeting on St. Patrick's Day. The 
Americans of Irish descent in turn pray 
for the day when the great Polish Na- 
tion is again free and independent- The 
editorial follows: 

To OUR IRISH NEIGHBORS 

We shall be watching you today while 
singing and playing, your banners high, your 
faces aglow with joy and faith, you wiil be 
marching and telling the world. 

From Dublin to New York. 

And you will be wearing the green, the 
color of spring and hope—TIreland’s color. 

Your patron saint fought and died for God 
and freedom. So do you to this day. So do 
the Poles. 

You have the fight in you against op- 
pression and slavery. You have the faith in 
you, in Justice and victory, and you hate 
snakes. 

No one understands you better, no one 
has more compassion and admiration for 
you than have the Poles who, like you, know 
what oppression and slavery mean. We also 
hate snakes. Nobody loathes subversion 
and compromise with evil and power more 
than the Irish and the Poles. 

Know then that on this, your day of joy 
and hope, we salute you, our good neighbors, 

Your faith is our faith. Your hopes are 
like our hopes. 

Top o’ the day to you. 


Was News of Scandal in Handling Sur- 
plus Food for School-Lunch Program 
Held Back To Protect Republican 
Candidates in Illinois? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Collinsville (Il.) Herald 
on March 16, 1955. The editorial, en- 
titled “Abusing Freedom by Neglect,” 
follows: ` 1 

ABUSING FREEDOM BY NEGLECT 

Newspapers generally maintain the right 
of freedom of the press. But those who in- 
sist upon it most strongly often are the 
most guilty of violating it. They exercise 
the freedom not to print news which they 
find unpalatable, 

Such a situation has arisen in connection 
with the dealings of Vernon L. Nickell, State 
superintendent of public instruction, with 
James W. Dunbar, of Springfield, in the haul- 
ing of Government surplus food to the 
schools of the State. 

Some 2 months ago the Chicago Sun-Times 
broke the story about Nickell awarding a 
contract to Dunbar, probate clerk of Sanga- 
mon County, and a contributor to Nickell’s 
campaign fund, on Dunbar's terms. The 
other Chicago papers refused to touch the 
story at that time, and the Chicago Tribune 
ignored it until a week or so ago when the 
matter was taken up in the Congress at 
Washington. Federal investigators have 
stated that Dunbar has made enormous prof- 
its out of the business, estimated at $600,000 
to $800,000, or 310 percent. Nickell disputes 
this percentage of profit, but has announced 
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cancellation of Dunbar's contract effective 
April 1. 

But the most recreant attitude of the Chi- 
cago papers now appears to be the fact that 
they were told of this contract and its fraud- 
ulent possibilities before the election last 
November. All of them at that time declined 
to give the affair any publicity, presumably 
for political reasons—the expose would have 
hurt Nickell's chances for reelection. David 
Mallett, candidate for State treasurer, who 
was defeated by a majority of less than 1 
vote for each Illinois precinct, thinks that 
the expose would have hurt the Republican 
Candidates enough to have assured his elec- 
tion and probably the election of Nickell's 
Democratic opponent, Mark Peterman. 
Judging by the present furor about Dunbar, 
I agree with him. The expose of Governor 
Green's dealings with coal mine operators 
and Peoria gamblers in 1948 resulted in his 
defeat by half a million votes while Gov- 
ernor Dewey was losing Illinois for President 
by only around 30,000 votes. 


Unequal Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent now has before him a decision which 
will have a profound effect upon one 
of the basic premises for the continued 
progress of the Republic—free competi- 
tion and free enterprise. Northwest Air- 
lines now enjoys a monopoly on its traf- 
fic to the Orient via the Great Circle 
Route out of Seattle. 

Pan American Airways seeks to fly this 
Toute in free competition with North- 
west. Since pioneering days into South 
America in 1929, across the Pacific in 
1935, and to Europe in 1939, Pan Amer- 
ican has been paralleled over virtually 
every one of its routes by at least one 
United States flag carrier. In every in- 
Stance Pan American has had tremen- 
dous competition from foreign-flag lines 
which, in almost every case, are owned 
by foreign governments and heavily sub- 
sidized by those governments. 

Pan American does not enjoy the privi- 
lege of fiying domestically. Northwest 
Airlines has direct operations out of 
Washington and New York to Seattle, 
giving that carrier a tremendous pre- 
liminary advantage. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
Significant points of an argument for 
free competition is best illustrated by 
an editorial which appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer on March 12. Under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the Enquirer editorial in the 
Recorb: X 
[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of March 

12, 1955] 
UNEQUAL COMPETITION 

Some time ago, Northwest Airlines was 
given the right to fly from Seattle to Tokyo, 
on the principle that competition is a good 
thing. Pan American Airways, already flying 
the Pacific, should not have a monopoly of 
American-flag service, it was argued. That 
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was sound logic, except for one 
Northwest received the privilege of flying the 
great circle route, which is 4,770 miles. But 
Pan American was required to continue via 
Honolulu or Wake Island. By that route, 
it is 6,970 miles, 

That imposes on one airline a handicap 
of 2,200 miles to the Orient from Seattle, 
and about 1,000 miles from San Francisco. 
That is not the way to create competition. 
Furthermore, it obliges many travelers to 
make a stop they do not want to make. 
And in addition, it costs the taxpayers ex- 
cessively. For as long as overseas airlines 
are subsidized, as they now are, each weekly 
round trip by the circultous route costs the 
Government $220,000 a year. 

There was a good reason for the original 
requirement of the Hawall route, for air- 
planes in earlier years could not fly the 
Pacific nonstop in any case. Now, however, 
Pan American is buying DC-7’s which will be 
able to make the Seattle-Tokyo flight non- 
stop—all the time eastbound and most of 
the time westbound. An arbitrary rule de- 
manding a midocean stop cancels out the 
gains achieved by improved aircraft. 

We hold no brief for either of these com- 
peting airlines over the other. And obvi- 
ously there is room for both of them on 
the Pacific route, in competition. But the 
competition ought to be fair. And it is not 
fair while one airline is compelled by Gov- 
ernment regulation to fiy 1,000 to 2,000 
miles farther, to take equivalent passenger 
loads to the same destination. 

If the Government wants competition on 
overseas air routes, for which there is much 
to be said, it should set up rules to make 
the competition equitable. 


Ninety Percent Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
Iam inserting in the Recorp the editorial 
entitled “Ninety Percent Politics,” which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of this morning. 

The editorial pertains to H. R. 12, 
reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture, to return to 90 percent 
mandatory price supports of certain farm 
products. 

That is it, Mr. Speaker, just “90 per- 
cent politics,” and-nothing more. By 
this bill it is proposed that we return 
to a program that has not proved suc- 
cessful without or even so much as try- 
ing the flexible price support program 
we enacted into law last year but which 
has not yet gone into effect. 

Ninety PERCENT Po.irics 

More political mesmerism than economic 
logic is reflected in the bill approved by the 
House Agriculture Committee to raise man- 
datory basic farm price supports to 90 per- 
cent of parity. The committee makes a 
convincing case that farm income has gone 
down 22 percent since February 1951, that 
the January parity ratio was the lowest since 
1941 and that farm debt Is increasing. This 
is all true. What the committee negiects to 
point out, however, is that these conditions 
developed during a period when basic price 
supports were pegged at 90 percent. The 
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new law permitting flexible supports down to 
82% percent this year had nothing to do 
with these conditions, because it will not 
take effect until new crops are harvested. 

No one ought to be deluded that flexible 
supports are a complete answer to the prob- 
lems in agriculture. The law came too late 
to prevent the accumulation of $7 billion 
worth of surpluses; and it may not be fiex- 
ible enough. We should like to see the De- 
partment of Agriculture give more atten- 
tion to the problems of low-income farmers 
through retraining and resettlement. But 
rigid price supports in the main have helped 
big farmers, not little ones; and it is the 
little farmer who is hurt the most by the 
acreage restrictions that inevitably stem from 
high fixed supports. High income, in other 
words, does not necessarily accompany high 
supports, 

Rigid supports, moreover, produce other 
bad consequences. A good example is the 
bastardization that has taken place in wheat. 
Only about one-fifth of the present billion- 
bushel carryover is millable wheat; the re- 
mainder is inferior quality fit only for feed— 
but still eligible for support. So long as 
this inferior wheat is commingled, it 18 
doubtful how much more wheat the country 
could expect to export even under the two- 
price system the committee recommends, 
The investigation in Texas has amply dem- 
onstrated that a racket has developed in the 
commingling of inferior wheat with quality 
wheat for export purposes. The committee 
might well give some attention to curbing 
such abuses by requiring the Department of 
Agriculture to recognize quality as a basis 
for acreage quotas under the price-support 
system, 

But while there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in the price-support operation, it 
makes no sense to argue that the remedy 
for today’s distress is the same system that 
helped cause the disease. This ls what the 
House committee is arguing, and we hope 
that the House will understand the fallacy 
when it considers the bill this week. Even 
opponents of flexible supports ought to rec- 
ognize that the flexible principle cannot be 
tested until it has a chance to work, 


Postal Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Postmark of March 1955: 

LEGISLATIVE COMMENTS 


As this is written, we are waiting anxiously 
to learn what action will be taken by those 
who have the power to improve our marginal 
status, We have presented the facts hon- 
estly and fairly and a just decision should 
prevail. But never before, has such a de- 
termined effort been exerted to prevent 
enactment of an urgently needed pay ad- 
justment. 

Previously, unity of purpose and desire 
was the firm axis around which the postal 
service reyolved. And it was this service, 
held in high esteem by the public we serve, 
that placed the Post Office in the enviable 
position of being universally trusted and 
respected by our entire society. 

Now, this unity is gone, smothered out by 
statistics. It was deliberately and ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the Department in an 
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effort to gain certain objectives which, we 
are told, will benefit all and greatly improve 
the service. 

The death knell for unity sounded when 
the Department-sponsored bill was intro- 
duced and the tactics being used to gain its 
enactment into law show the lengths to 
which the Department will go to force its 
adoption. 

This bill provides large benefits for only 
the minority groups and has thus gained 
their support. The clerks and carriers, 
which are the two largest groups, will get 
but a pittance. So they are forced to carry 
the brunt of the battle. The Postmaster 
General insists on reclassification and has 
taken the unprecedented action of promising 
a Presidential veto unless his demands are 
granted. Is this a change in the democratic 
method of lawmaking? 

We have been taught since birth, or shortly 
thereafter, that a legislator voted as his 
conscience dictated; that his conclusions 
were reached only after careful, unimpeded 
hearings and investigations. Some of our 
friends in the Congress who have voted for 
beneficial postal legislation in the past have 
now become reluctant to state their views. 
We have been told that it would be poor 
policy to vote for something which they knew 
would be vetoed. Is this a just decision 
based on facts? Oh, what manner of men 
are these and what has caused this condition 
to come about? 

Just what is this reclassification that is 
£0 vital to the Department? Reporter John 
Cramer, of the Washington Daily News, has 
written an article on this subject titled 
“Job Racket Exposed.” The first paragraph 
reads: 


“The often-phony Government job-classi- 
fication racket got itself caught bare naked 
yesterday—and just as you suspected, it has 
bow legs and wears falsies.” 

The article goes on to expose misrepre- 
sentation, doubletalk, and phony job de- 
scriptions. Some of the bill was so obviously 
phony that even its strongest supporters 
agreed to delete or rewrite many of the pro- 
visions it contained. Remember, this is the 
bill which the Department contends is de- 
signed to improve the service. 

Imposing statistics have been compiled to 
Justify the Department's claims but statistics 
per se are worthless; they can be used to 
prove or disprove anything, and it is indeed 
unfortunate that the Department seems in- 
clined to maximize statistics and to mini- 
mize human values because statistics cannot 
expedite and deliver mail. Mail is handled 
by people, men and women who are grossly 
underpaid. 

It seems likely that the Department will 
be successful in attaining many of its ob- 
jectives, but is the victory worth the cost? 
Possibly the service will be improved by 
uprooting and destroying unity and creating 
cleavages and maybe the end will justify the 
means. It is not for us to judge. 

We have been misrepresented as greedy, 
grasping creatures when all we asked for was 
the chance to earn a decent living. Our 
needs have been ignored so that the statistics 
will work out and we are counted religiously 
every 6 minutes. But, come what may, we 
are sure of one thing. 

If the intransigence of any man, or group 
of men, prevents us from getting what we 
need and earn, we will not falter or deviate 
from principle. We will always strive for 
the improvement and betterment of the serv- 
ice to the public for whom we work. 

We are dedicated toward that end, and it 
is this dedication which will sustain us in 
what could well be our most dismal hour. 

THOMAS NOLIN, 
Legislative Representative. 
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The Yalta Papers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following newspaper 
editorials: 

[From the New York Times of March 20, 1955] 
War COUNTS IS THE FUTURE 


What happened at Yalta 10 years ago this 
month is less important than what is going 
to happen this year and next year and 10 
years from now. The Yalta Conference, con- 
cerning which readers of this newspaper 
have had the opportunity to read several 
hundred thousand words, was the result of 
forces then in operation. Likewise it re- 
leased new forces. We may argue as long 
as we like about the effect of personalities 
on history and the importance of isolated 
events. Yalta was not and could not be iso- 
lated. It touches all our lives today. 

The forces acting in the world during that 
historic week were already visibly crushing 
Germany. Japan was as surely defeated as 
was Germany. The trouble was, as far as 
the United States and Britain were con- 
cerned, that this truth was not fully realized 
American troops were locked in the bloody 
battle on Iwo Jima, which was to cost us more 
than 4,500 dead. They still had to take 
Okinawa at a loss of more than 12,500 dead 
or missing. Manila fell on the eve of the 
Yalta Conference, Wise military men esti- 
mated casualties in landings on the main 
isiand Japan by the hundreds of thousands. 
The A-bomb was known to the President and 
his advisers to be “reasonably certain” to 
“produce the equivalent of a 10,000-ton 
TNT explosion.” 

Still, it was thought necessary to persuade 
and cajole the Russians to stay in the war in 
the West and to go into the war in the Far 
East. The Western Powers accepted a gov- 
ernment in Poland which could not be, and 
was not, free. They accepted unfair Polish 
boundaries. They gave concessions to Russia 
in the Far East at Chinese expense—and felt 
so unhappy about this that the facts were 
not made public for some 2 years. 

As one reads or skims these tragic docu- 
ments one gets two impressions: first, that 
the chief participants did not know all the 
factors with which they were dealing; sec- 
ond, that they were, so far as the Western 
Powers were concerned, caught in a struggle 
between two moralities—the morality of the 
democratic process versus the morality in- 
volved in saving lives. Mr. Roosevelt, particu- 
larly, was desperately anxious to prevent the 
shedding of American blood in an unneces- 
sary assault in the Pacific. He could be po- 
litical when he thought of the Polish vote 
in this country. He could also be deeply 
humane. 

The Russians suffered from no such handi- 
cap. Human life literally means nothing to 
Premier Stalin if it came in the way of any 
purpose of his. Respect for promises or re- 
spect for truth did not stand in his way, 
either. There is something sadly naive in the 
hopes and intentions expressed at Yalta that 
the future of Europe and of the liberated 
Axis satellite nations be settled “by demo- 
cratic means.“ We know now that Russia 
never had the slightest intention of settling 
such problems by what we would call demo- 
cratic means, 
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Yalta is in the past. We can learn much 
from it, including the imperfections of the 
leaders of men, the limitations on their 
knowledge, even the desirable course of fu- 
ture top-level meetings. In any future meet- 
ing, for example, we might assume that words 
without effective guarantees would not be 
accepted as sound currency as they were in 
1945, when Russia expended so many such 
words, 

Ten years after Yalta we in this country at 
least know with some precision where we 
stand in most parts of the world and on most 
international questions. We stood for free- 
dom in central and Eastern Europe in 1945. 
We still stand for freedom there, but we will 
not go to war in the hope of liberating the 
satellite countries. We stand for freedom in 
Korea, but we will not violate the truce to 
liberate North Korea, We stand for freedom 
in Indochina, but we will not shed American 
blood to extend it. We stand for freedom on 
the mainland of China, but we will not start 
a war or encourage a war in the hope of re- 
storing it. 

We will fight if we or our friends are 
attacked on certain boundaries. In Europe 
these boundaries are well known. In the 
Far East they are not so well known—and 
they should be made known, They should 
be made known, not to cause war but to 
prevent war. 

One of the two western heads of state at 
Yalta had only 2 months to live on the day 
after the conference closed. The other lives 
on, has regained the titular power he lost and 
talks again of high-level conferences. Some 
parts of the American record of what hap- 
pened at Yalta seemed to him inaccurate 
and the revelation of other parts dismays 
him. But this is no time to judge the living 
or the dead. It is no time for politics. It 
is a time to draw from past mistakes and past 
victories guidance for the months and years 
to come, 


{From the New York Times] 
REACTION IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, March 19.—The British Govern- 
ment was professionally dismayed at the 
publication of what it considered the one- 
sided and tendentious accounts of the Yalta 
Conference so soon after it took place. 

Sir Winston Churchill, the only surviving 
member of the Big Three, sald with restraint, 
“If this became the established practice, it 
might hamper the free exchange of views at 
future conferences,” 

The public reaction was influenced more 
by the manner of publication than by the 
contents of the papers. Secretary Dulles is 
widely blamed for weakness and clumsiness 
in letting the documents be forced out by 
partisans in Congress. The London News 
Chronicle called this “one of the least glori- 
ous (stories) ever told about any foreign 
office anywhere.” 

The Times, London, dealt with the motiva- 
tion of the publication in measured words: 

“There can be little doubt,” the newspaper 
wrote, “that the United States administra- 
tion's motives in publishing * * are bad. 
Not one single objective reason can be found 
for making public the whole mass of pa- 
pers * * at the present time. It is an act 
of domestic political warfare.” 

The Times said the administration's politi- 
cal leaders “scarcely trouble to deny it. They 
wish to discredit the late President Roose- 
velt, and through him, the present leaders of 
the Democratic Party.” 

So securely established is Franklin Roose- 
velt in British hearts that his secret ap- 
proaches to the Soviet dictator over Hong 
Kong did not seem to have cut very deeply. 

The British Government's basic rule about 
such documents is that full publication is 
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permitted only after 50 years. But the rule 
is flexible and allows interim declassification 
of masses of relevant material of much more 
recent date, 
[Prom the New York Times] 
REACTION IN GERMANY 

Bonn, GERMANY, March 19.—The publica- 
tion of the Yalta documents by the United 
States rudely awakened the Germans from 
their pleasant dreams and forced them to 
look on a moldering cadaver they had been 
trying to forget. 

The Germans became grumpy and irritable. 
They asked why it was necessary to remind 
them now that not so long ago they were de- 
scribed as savage. They also wanted to know 
why it was necessary to remind them of plans 
to amputate German national territory and 
destroy Germany as a national state. 

They say these events are a part of his- 
tory and an understandable part of history 
when the temper of 1945 is taken into ac- 
count. But to resurrect this bitterness and 
violence, after the vigorous courting by 
Washington, is regarded as little short of 
folly by Germans who are genuinely con- 
cerned with the psychological preparation of 
their people for an active role in the Western 
alliance. 

“This is another unfortunate example of 
hitching one’s wagon to American domestic 
policy when acting in concert with the States 
in the field of foreign affairs,” one pro-United 
States deputy said. 

Fortunately the disclosure of the Yalta 
documents came after ratification of the 
Paris and Saar agreements had been decided. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer's government 
had good cause to refrain from commenting 
on the publication of the Yalta documents. 
Most of the coalition leaders, recognizing the 
peril, took refuge in silence. But this was 
not the case with the West German press. 

The front pages Friday morning were de- 
voted to the publication story. 

The newspapers considered the publication 
of the Yalta documents embarrassing but 
said the documents contained little that was 
new to historians. They all underlined one 
theme—why was it necessary to publish the 
documents at this time? 


[From the Washington Star of March 20, 
1955] 

ANGRY EUROPEANS DERIDE UNITES STATES FOR 
RELEASING YALTA PAPERS—MALICE AND STU- 
Prorry CHARGED—EXPLANATION NOT TAKEN 
BERIOUSLY 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Parts, March 19.—Europeans are not buy- 
ing American explanations as to why the 
Yalta papers were made public last week. 
The more they think about it the angrier 
they get. 

Their almost unanimous conclusion is that 
the motive behind publication was com- 
pounded in equal parts of malice and stu- 
pidity. 

The explanation that the State Depart- 
ment was forced to release the material to 
prevent premature unofficial disclosure is not 
taken seriously. Nor is the argument that 


the Department acted out of pure devotion - 


to historical accuracy in an effort to prevent 
distortion by setting the record straight. 


“DELIBERATE MISCHIEF” 


The fact that the papers were published in 
accordance with a program and an appro- 
priation established by Congress 2 years ago 
does not help, in European eyes. Regardless 
of all explanations, most conservative Euro- 
pean comments start from the assumption 
that release of the documents at this par- 
ticular juncture was a piece of dangerous 
and deliberate mischief on someone's part. 

This is a fact with which Washington must 
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reckon, whatever Secretary of State Dulles’ 
intentions may have been. 

From the European viewpoint, the damage 
done by the Yalta publications is obvious. 
It is all very well to argue that there is 
much in the record that is not new. The 
point is that this is a poor time to reopen 
even the oldest wounds and to spread bitter- 
ness and controversy over the front page of 
every newspaper in the Western alliance. 
And this has been the inmediate- result of 
the Yalta publications in this part of the 
world. 

BRITAIN MOST AGITATED 


In Britain, where election fever is in the 
air, the outcry against the State Department 
action Is flercest. Prime Minister Churchill, 
as one of the leading figures of the Yalta 
drama, is caught up in a whirlwind of con- 
troversy, and there is new talk of his resigna- 
tion as a direct result. 

And yet there can be little doubt that, in 
relation to American interest, the major dam- 
age of the Yalta papers may be done in 
France, where the whole future of Western 
policy hangs on the upcoming debate on ratl- 
fication of the Paris treaties by the French 
Senate. 

No one would predict that the Yalta texts 
by themselves could defeat the treaties. But 
it is hard to think of anything the American 
Government could have done to make the ver- 
dict more doubtful or embarrass the French 
Government more in its efforts to force an 
unpopular measure through Parliament. 


INSULTING TO FRENCH 


In France the suspicion of malice is par- 
ticularly strong. No one has failed to notice 
the fact that the “censored” portions of 
the papers are gratuitously insulting to the 
French, and that a number of these pas- 
sages can be clearly read through hastily 
inked deletions, These comments, quite nat- 
urally, have been produced in full in every 
French newspaper. 

Specifically the French seize on three por- 
tions of the Yalta papers which bolster the 
case against the Paris treaties. They start 
with the most obvious: The overwhelming 
hostility to the Germans which obsessed 
Western leaders at the end of the war, and 
the harsh measures of repression then con- 
sidered, which stand in such dramatic con- 
trast to demands for German rearmament 
now being pressed on the French people. 

Second, much emphasis is given to highly 
cynical statements of the Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill regarding France’s status as a 
member of the great-power team and the 
dependability of France as an ally. Sir 
Winston's comment to the effect that France 
deserved no place in the club and should be 
satisfied with such small crumbs as partici- 
pation on the German Control Council has 
drawn fire from all sides. 

NO HELP TO FAURE 


Interesting as they may be, these his- 
toric recollections are no help to French 
Prime Minister Faure in his present job of 
convincing the French Senate that France's 
position as a respected member of the free 
world depends on ratification of the Paris 
treaties. Says Le Monde: “For those who 
still cherish delusions as to the love and 
attention given us, the publication of this 
text will erase any kind of doubt.” 

Finally, the late President Roosevelt's 
merciless judgment of Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
and his lack of sympathy for the French 
problem in Indochina provides grist for the 
opposition mill. It is an unfortunate fact, 
perhaps that ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments depends on the dublous support of 
certain followers of General de Gaulle in 
the French Senate, most of whom base them- 
selves on a strongly nationalistic philosophy. 

Behind European criticism of the release 
of these documents there lurks a dark sus- 
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picion. They ask themselyes: Are the Yalta 
papers an attempt by our State Department 
to discredit big-power conferences as such? 

Soon after the Paris treaties are ratified 
the United States can look forward to a con- 
certed move from its European allies for talks 
with the Russians. Sir Winston has not 
abandoned his hope of a top-level agreement 
on control of atomic weapons, The French 
and Germans—for widely diverging reasons— 
will plug for a broad overall settlement to 
remove major causes of friction between 
East and West, agreements which might con- 
ceivably make German rearmament unnec- 
essary. 

Until now the attitude of the State De- 
partment to these suggestions has been 
chilly. If there should in fact be any 
thought that they can be headed off by the 
publication of 10-year-old documents, some- 
one has made a very poor guess, 


— 


From the Washington Star ot 
March 20, 1955] 
FRENCH ARE BITrER—CENSORED PORTIONS OF 
PAPERS PUBLISHED 


Paris.—Here, as quoted in French papers, 
are censored portions of the Yalta papers 
which have caused particular bitterness in 
France: 

From page 614 of the Recorp: “The Prime 
Minister (Sir Winston Churchill) replied 
that he felt that he could anticipate what 
would be French opinion and repeated that 
he did not wish France to be included in 
the present club which he felt was very 
exclusive, at least for a while. He added, 
however, that he felt the fact of permitting 
France to join the Control Commission 
would keep them quiet for a while.” 

From page 621 of the Recorp: “Prime Min- 
ister: I do feel that if the French are given 
this little sop it will keep them quiet, for 
I feel strongly that they should not be at 
this table. This is an exclusive group (smil- 
ing) and the entire subscription is at least 
five million soldiers or the equivalent. 

“Stalin: At least three million.” 

In the documents as released in Washing- 
ton, these pasages were lightly inked out. 
It is understood the deletions were respected 
in the American press. French correspond- 
ents, however, featured them in their dis- 
patches. The censor's ink merely saved 
them the time they otherwise would have 
had to spend looking for the offending sen- 
tences. 


[From the Washington Star of March 20, 
1955] 


EAST GERMANY CHARGES “PLOT” IN YALTA 
RELEASE 

BERLIN, March 19.—The party newspaper 
of Communist East Germany said today the 
United States State Department released the 
Yalta documents to overcome worldwide op- 
position to West German rearmament. 

Neues Deutschland claimed it was part 
of a plot to prove that Russia is responsible 
for the division of Germany. 

“Uniuckily for the Liars, there exist un- 
disputed documents which tell the truth,” 
the paper said. Authentic“ documents— 
“signed by leading Western statesmen“ 
prove that Stalin was the only man who 
fought plans to divide Germany, the paper 
said, adding that Stalin did this at the Pots- 
dam conference, 5 months after Yalta. 


[From the Washington Star of March 20, 
1955 

INDIAN Press CRITICIZES RELEASE OF YALTA 
PAPERS 

New Deru, INDIA. March 19.—The Indian 

press continued sharply critical today of 

United States State Department release of 

the Yalta papers. The influential Times of 
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India said “neither Dulles nor anyone else 
in the State Department is able to provide a 
coherent explanation of why the documents, 
rich with potential embarrassment and mis- 
understandings and which undoubtedly 
place the Western Powers in the darkest 
possible light, should be released for the 
edification, if anyone, of the Commu- 
nists. 2 „4 „6 

The nationalistic Hindustan Standard said 
“the suspicion hardens that perhaps some 
domestic need for damaging the Democrats 
lies at the back of these disclosures.” 


State Department’s Blunder in Yielding 
to Political Pressure on Yalta Papers 
Could Have Bad Effects on Future 
International Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on March 18, 1955. Titled “Yalta, Yes- 
terday and Today,” the editorial follows: 

YALTA, YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Although the prospect of independent 
newspaper publication probably made the 
action inevitable, the State Department 
hardly merits congratulations on its on- 
again-off-again handling of the massive col- 
lection of documents covering the Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin talks at the 1945 Yalta 
Conference, For the sudden decision to re- 
lease these papers, even though not likely 
to be nearly so harmful as some overseas 
reactions suggest, certainly has rekindled 
national and international controversy in a 
way that promises to be less than helpful to 
American foreign policy in the present deli- 
cate and dangerous world situation. 

Thus, to begin with, Prime Minister 
Churchill, our best and most powerful friend 
abroad, has not only challenged the accu- 
racy of this American version of Yalta, but 
has also indicated that he and his govern- 
ment regard the State Department's action 
as @ blundering departure from normal dip- 
lomatic usage—a departure that could have 
a bad effect on future international negoti- 
ations. Further, wholly apart from the pro- 
paganda howls to be expected from the world 
behind the Iron Curtain, there can be little 
doubt that some of the released documents— 
since they will be read out of the context of 
the temper prevailing In 1945—will stir up 
resentment against our country among the 
free Germans, and perhaps to a lesser extent 
among the French, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
and others. And finally, in terms of our own 
domestic situation, it seems obvious that 
the papers will revive a lot of demagogic 
“politicking” at a time when nothing could 
be more important than bipartisan coopera- 

tion in foreign affairs. 

Yet, in fairness to the State Department, 
which has been under extremely heavy pres- 
sure in this matter, certain other facts need 
to be kept in mind, After all, for one thing, 
the released documents—which contain de- 
Jetions and fall far short of being a precise 
stenographic account of the Yalta proceed- 
ings—have been published at this time, in- 
stead of some months from now, primarily 
because of an apparently inescapable forcing 
action. More than that, as far as substance 
is concerned, they actually disclose nothing 
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that has not been disclosed before in piece- 
meal fashion. Their chief significance is 
that they supply much greater detail than 
the earlier revelations. But beyond that— 
at least on the first reading—they do not 
seem to offer basic new material impressive 
enough to settle the long-standing contro- 
versy over whether or not the late President 
Roosevelt, who was then entering upon his 
last sickness, sold out to Stalin and thus 
paved the way for the Kremlin’s present 
menacing position in both Europe and Asla, 

In other words, the American version of 
the fateful Yalta Conference does not sub- 
stantially affect the pro and con arguments 
that have already been heard at great length. 
That is to say, depending on one's viewpoint 
and preconceptions, the papers just released 
by the State Department can be read in sup- 
port of either side without really settling 
anything. In truth, because there is no way 
of exactly measuring what went on in the 
minds and hearts of the principals involved, 
it would seem that this issue can never be 
satisfactorily resolved. For the simple fact 
is that nothing has been revealed to date to 
destroy the pro-Roosevelt theses (1) that 
Yalta’s provisions for free elections in Poland 
and neighboring East European countries 
failed only because of the Kremlin's bad faith 
and (2) that the concessions granted Rus- 
sia for entry into the struggle against Japan 
were based on the urgent feeling that other- 
wise the war would cost a tremendous 
amount of American blood. 

Hindsight, of course, is a wonderful illu- 
minator of past events, and most of us know 
now, with its help, that the late President— 
who did not have it at his disposal—could 
have been much tougher, much wiser, and 
much more farsighted in his dealings with 
Stalin. But yesterday is dead, its opportu- 
nities lost beyond recall, and what we must 
chiefly think of at this stage is today, the 
present—a period so full of devasating and 
harrowing potentialities that resolute unity 
is imperative among all Americans and like- 
minded peoples everywhere. The publica- 
tion of the Yalta documents should not be 
allowed to distract anybody in the free world 
from that overriding central reality of our 
time, 


The Way of Reason 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mr. William E. 
Dickinson, Spring Street, Deep River, 
Conn., has brought to my attention a 
thought-provoking editorial printed in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on Sunday, 
February 27, 1955. 

At Mr. Dickinson's request, I ask per- 
mission that the editorial may be 
printed in the Recorp so others may 
have the opportunity to read it. 

The editorial follows: 

THE War or REASON 

A disarmament conference opened in Lon- 
don Friday. It is a measure of the jaded 
state of world opinion that nobody seems 
to be taking it very seriously. 

Yet if men could behave the way reason 
tells them to behave, every one of the five 
powers participating in this London confer- 
ence would be treating it as the first order 
of world business, an indispensable condi- 
tion for the survival of civilization. All other 
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matters, national and international, would 
be laid aside until the world’s leaders worked 
out an agreement for enforceable general 
disarmament. 

Consider the meaning of the Atomic Energy 
Commission's belated report on the devastat- 
ing character of radioactive fallout from hy- 
drogen bombs. Is it not the most wicked 
kind of self-deception to pretend to our- 
selves, after thus contemplating the dreadful 
power of hydrogen and atomic weapons, that 
a war fought with these weapons is a practi- 
cal, thinkable, feasible instrument of na- 
tional policy? 

It is utterly fantastic to think of engaging 
in a war in which hundreds of millions of 
people try to live off the countryside while 
their cities are being destroyed, and then, 
after waiting for the fallout to decay, creep 
back among the blasted craters and the 
windrows of corpses to take up the produc- 
tion of more hydrogen bombs for the deyas- 
tation of more continents. 

We can talk all we like about contriving 
new plans of civil defense, about radar nets 
and yellow alerts, about grandiose plans for 
urban dispersal (a peaceful way of accom- 
Plishing what the war would accomplish), 
about evacuation plans and shelters and 
fighter interception. But all this talk only 
conceals the basic fact. 

The basic fact is that a war of atomic- 
hydrogen weapons is inherently irrational, a 
stratagem of madness. So long as men make 
any pretense to being reasonable beings, nu- 
clear warfare must be ruled out of the range 
of consciously willed possibilities. 

Yet it is not ruled out. On the contrary, 
nuclear warfare is made the keystone of mili- 
tary planning—in this country, among our 
allies, among our potential enemies. 

Some Americans, like Elmer Davis, believe 
that the world has already gone beyond the 
point of no return—that nuclear warfare 
cannot now be avoided, that our only hope Is 
to make sure that we win it. But the evl- 
dence is abundant that victory“ in a nuclear 
war would be almost indistinguishable from 
defeat. We dare not accept the counsel of 
despair which regards such a war as in- 
evitable, 

Some Americans believe that the possession 
of nuclear weapons by both sides creates a 
balance which neither side will dare upset. 
The belief has much sound backing. But 
there is always the risk of miscalculation, of 
the trigger being pulled by accident. Nuclear 
stalemate would be safe only so long as no 
one were foolhardy enough to break it. We 
dare not stake so much on the hope that all 
men will be uniformly wise and prudent. 

And so there are really only two alterna- 
tives—cither continue the nuclear arms race 
with all its risks, or find a way to disarm 
the world. 

Within the framework of a national strug- 
gle for power, of course the arms race must 
continue. When national security rests en- 
tirely on national strength, and no instru- 
ments of enforceable international law have 
yet been forged, of course national arma- 
ments must exist, Unilateral disarmament 
would be folly, Disarmament without inter- 
national inspection and supervision would 
be folly. 

What is needed, however, is some way of 
changing the emphasis—of making disarma- 
ment the primary object, rather than a 
remote ideal subordinated to the immediate 
goal of more and bigger weapons. We need 
to break out of the propaganda arena, where 
each aide tries to prove that it favors dis- 
armament without actually disarming, onto 
a new plane of action. 

Is civilized mankind really incapable of 
the effort it would take to achieve a workable 
and safe disarmament plan? We do not 
know. We only know that an effort of the 
magnitude required has not yet been made. 
There has been much talk of disarmament, 
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but not enough facing up to the truly basic 
changes in attitude required to achieve it. 

All nations would have to be willing to 
revise their military thinking in a drastic 
and revolutionary way. All would have to 
consent to thoroughgoing international in- 
spection and supervision. All would have to 
give up the weapons in which they excelled, 
as well as those in which they lagged—dis- 
armament must be general and universal. 
At every point, national decisions would 
have to be subordinated to international 
agreement. As every major nation’s military 
power would be reduced, the major nations 
would have to rely less upon power and 
more upon persuasion to express their 
influence. 

Yes, it would be an extraordinary task, 
But no more extraordinary than the weapons 
which create the crisis. Surely the human 
powers which created hydrogen bombs can 
create means to control them, if only they 
are given the chance, and the needed politi- 
cal leadership. 

Why should not that leadership come from 
the United States Government? 

Why should it not come from President 
Eisenhower? 

Why should not the American people call 
on their Government and their President 
to make a supreme effort to lead the world 
in the way of reason? 


Roosevelt Was Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the March 
18, 1955, issue of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser: 

ROOSEVELT Was RIGHT aT YALTA 


The uncorking of the Yalta papers is caus- 
ing a misbegotten effort to discredit the war 
leadership of Franklin Roosevelt * * +, 

The current controversy over Yalta is an 
effort to prove that our troubles with Russia 
would not exist had Roosevelt not made 
unnecessary concessions to Stalin in order 
to get Russia to come in against Japan. 

Many mistakes were made concerning Rus- 
sia, and you can argue to good effect that 
Roosevelt's enormous vanity led him to sup- 
pose that he could handle the Russians. But 
making concessions to get Russia into the 
war against Japan was no error. He could 
not have done otherwise without betraying 
& million and more American soldiers and 
their families. 

It must be remembered that at the time of 
the Big Three meeting at Yalta, Germany 
had not been vanquished. The A-bomb 
success was 5 months off. As Churchill re- 
cords in his Yalta memoirs, American war 
Planners thought it would take 18 months 
after the surrender of Germany to defeat 
Japan. 

It was further thought that the storming 
Of the Japanese islands would be one of the 
bloodiest events in the history of warfare. 

But it would be much less bloody if the 
Russians joined in, assailing Japanese forces 
On the one hand and preventing the large 
and powerful Japanese Army in Manchuria 
from marching to the defense of Japan. 

This reinforcement with Russian forces 
was a great prize to be won, and we should 
not forget how anxious we were in those days 
Over whether Russia would come in. With 
the frightful vision of the bloody Japanese 
beaches before him, Roosevelt would have 
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registered a colossal failure indeed had he not 
nailed down the help of the Russians. He 
owed that to every American soldier, sailor 
and airman, 

There are a lot of wise ones today croak- 
ing and rasping that Japan was by this time 
already used up and hence it was not neces- 
sary to entice Russia into the fray. Such 
was the case, but the same military leaders 
who had provided the brilliant victory in the 
ETO were convinced that Japan would 
slaughter many Americans in her death con- 
vulsion, 

There are those who contend that, actually, 
there was no way to keep Russia out of the 
war on Japan. Probably that is true, but 
there never was a time when any man, not 
even Churchill, knew what the Russians 
would do in a given situation. 

As for the Yalta Agreement, what matter is 
it what Russia might have been induced or 
coerced to sign? Russia would not have 
honored the agreement in any event. 


New Era Dawns for Philadelphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of March 20, 1955: 
New Era Dawns von PHILADELPHIA—CriTY 

Gatns REPUTE AS HONEST AND Procressive— 

Serves as MODEL or Civic REFORM 

(By William G. Weart) 

PHILADELPHIA, March 19.—Once known as 
corrupt and contented, Philadelphia today 
is gaining a reputation as honest and pro- 
gressive. 

That has been the view of officials and 
civic leaders who have come here from many 
cities to “pick up ideas that could be used 
back home.” These observers have com- 
plimented the metropolis on its recent 
achievements. 

Delegations from New York and Detroit 
were impressed with steps taken to keep 
traffic moving through narrow center-city 
streets, most of which were laid out in the 
horse and buggy era. 

Chicago and Newark have studied the 
advantages of Philadelphia’s new home-rule 
charter, a set of ground rules designed to 
modernize local government. A delegation 
of 60 from New Haven noted the emphasis 
being place on the “urban renewal” prob- 
lem. 

Officials of the city’s first Democratic ad- 
ministration of the century contend that if 
a 275-year-old city, such as Phitadeiphia, is 
to survive, it must renew itself. Thus far, 
the main advances in this field have been 
in slum clearance and construction of low- 
cost housing. 

The switch from what Mayor Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., calls “Republican misrule” to 
“good government” has been attributed 
largely to a suicide note left by a city-hall 
official in May 194g. 

In the note, Wiliam C. Foss, head of the 
amusement-tax office, named himself and 
eight others as thieves. Subsequent investi- 
gations disclosed widespread graft, corrup- 
tion, mismanagement, and outright thiev- 
ery. These revelations brought arrests and 
convictions. 

FREE HAND FOR MAYOR 

In the municipal elections of 1949 and 
1951, Philadelphia voters uprooted the Re- 
publican machine that had ruled city hall 
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for 67 consecutive years. Mr. Clark, a Har- 
vard graduate with a law degree from tho 
University of Pennsylvania, and Richardson 
Dilworth, a crusader with a law degree from 
Yale, carried the Democratic standard to 
victory at both elections. 

In 1949, they were elected city controller 
and ity treasurer, respectively, and in 1951 
they were elevated to 4-year terms as mayor 
and district attorney. 

Under the new charter, Mr. Clark had a 
free hand in the election of subordinates. 
He recruited department heads with out- 
standing records in other communities. The 
GOP called them “carpetbaggers" and pa- 
tronage-minded Democratic politicians took 
up the cry in vain. 

Today, Mayor Clark feels that his admin- 
istration, all things considered, had done a 
good job. What is more, he is convinced 
the. people like the way things have been 
going. To impartial observers, that appears 
to be so. 

Mayor Clark contends, without contradic- 
tion, that the municipal government has 
been restored to the people, that the spoils 
system has been abolished, and that the 
alliance between corrupt politicians, the po- 
lice department, and organized crime has 
been broken. 

Among other accomplishments, Mr, Clark 
lists increased services, the redevelopment 
of many blighted areas, the erection of a 
$15,000,000 airport terminal building, in- 
creased port business and facilities, a greatly 
expanded recreation system, traffic and park- 
ing improvements, and the establishment of 
a civil service that prohibits political activ- 
ity by city workers. 

Also the adoption of the 40-hour week for 
some 26,000 municipal employees along with 
& pay and classification plan that enables 
the city to compete with private industry 
for personnel of ability. 

There have been complaints of waste, ex- 
travagance, and an increase instead of a 
promised decrease in the number of em- 
ployees on the payroll. Also the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia has 
been especially bitter over a 3-mill mercan- 
tile tax on gross business. 

Walter P. Miller, Jr., president of the 
chamber and an independent candidate for 
the Republican mayoralty nomination in 
1951, said the mercantile tax had driven 
business firms from the city. 

SHORTCOMINGS ADMITTED 


The mercantile levy and a 1-percent tax 
on real-estate transfers were passed by the 
Democratic-controlled city council in 1953. 
Together, Mr. Miller charged, they have pro- 
vided surpluses that will get the adminis- 
tration through this election year without 
additional taxation. 

Mayor Clark agreed that the mercantile 
tax was a bad one. But, he insisted that 
under the State constitution there was no 
other method of making business, in gen- 
eral, and corporations, in particular, pay 
their fair share of city taxes. 

He also asserted that his administration, 
now in its final year, had fallen short in 
some areas. Generally, he said, the short- 
comings haye been due to the inadequacy of 
city resources or the fact that crime, traffic 
congestion, air and water pollution, and 
similar problems ignore city, county, and 
State lines. 

Mr. Clark said he was getting a little tired 
of repeating for the benefit of the paid staff 
at the chamber of commerce that many more 
than 2,000 drones have been dismissed or 
have resigned. 

He explained a 2,875 Increase in the city’s 
payroll by noting that 1,012 new workers 
were required by the installation of the 
40-hour week and 589 represented women 
guards for school crossings. The remainder, 
he said, resulted from the expansion of sery- 
ices and additional hiring to eliminate over- 
time and thus save $65,000 this year in the 
streets department. 


A1968 
Reappraising Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Youngstown Vindicator dated 
March 20, entitled “Reappraising Yalta”: 

In the renewed discussion of the Yalta con- 
ference two factors must be kept constantly 
in mind. One is that the meeting took 
place during the most terrible war in world 
history, with Germany our foe and Russia 
our ally. The other is that the destruction 
of liberty which followed Yalta was wrought, 
not by Roosevelt and Churchill, but by Stalin. 

Anyone old enough to recall the violently 
agitated days of World War II can remember 
their atmosphere. Tremendous, history- 

events were taking place on the 
battlefields and in the governments of na- 
tions. The psychology of the time was 
molded by feryent determination utterly to 
destroy Hitler's Nazi regime and all it 
stood for. 

The men who met In the Crimea had the 
paramount goals of completing what General 
Eisenhower later called the Crusade in 
Europe, and then of winning the war against 
Japan. The general belief was that both 
p required wholehearted cooperation 
by Russia. In this conviction Roosevelt and 
Churchill went further than they should-in 
granting Stalin's cold-blooded demands. 

Even so, there was no handing of terri- 
tories and peoples to Russia on a silver 
platter. The western leaders exacted from 
Stalin pledges of free governments based on 
fair elections in Eastern Europe. In the Far 
East, Stalin was to assist Chiang Kal-shek's 
government, and a time limit was put on the 
concessions he was given in Manchuria, which 
was to be governed by Chiang. 

Russia held a dominating position which 
the western powers could not modify. Her 
armics were on the spot in Eastern Europe 
and Manchuria. The Yalta pacts may in 
fact have limited the extent of Russian 
gains. 

The damage came after Yalta, when Russia 
broke all her pledges. The central fact is that 
liberty was destroyed, not by Roosevelt and 
Churchill, but by Stalin. The seizure of 
China and the enslavement of Poland Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria 
were the evil work, not of the democratic 
West, but of the Communist east. 

Later events of 1945 (the Yalta Conference 
was held in February of that year) offer a 
greater cause for American self-reproach. 
Churchill, highly suspicious of the Russians, 
urged Eisenhower to take Prague and Berlin 
in order to reduce the Russian advance into 
Europe, When Eisenhower refused, Church- 
ill went to Truman, The new President had 
come into leadership wholly unprepared. He 
took the advice of his military leaders and 
allowed the Red army to march into the 
heart of central Europe. Yet this decision, 
too, must be appraised in the light of the 
time when it was taken. 

All this was known before the Yalta rec- 
ords were published. The dismay and anger 
abrond over the publication are aroused by 
detalls—remarks made in passing or in jest 
which now look serious in cold print. Also 
there is anxiety that such revelations may 
hamper ratification of the Western European 
union. 

Yet now there is to be more of the same. 
The State Department announces it will 
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publish records of the Teheran and Potsdam 
Conferences, and a statement intended to 
refute the white paper issued by the Tru- 
man administration, which laid heavy blame 
on Chiang for the loss of China. 

Particularly in respect to China, the inten- 
tion seems unwise. If the paper is factual 
it will have to tell of gross corruption and 
incompetence in the wartime Nationalist 
Government. If it glosses over the National- 
ist abuses which impelled the Chinese popu- 
lation to welcome the Reds, it will be unreal- 
istic. Now that the Chiang government has 
been reformed and we are supporting it to 
the point of war, the old scandals should not 
be raked up. 

Because of these considerations, publica- 
tion of the Yalta and other memoranda in 
these times secms to have mainly a political 
motive. This view is supported by the de- 
mands of Republican politicians for the Yalta 
record, Secretary Dulles’ obvious unhappi- 
ness over it, and Senator KNOWLAND'S de- 
mand that the new revelations be made next 
year, during the Presidential campaign. 
From this view the matter has the aspect of 
a fresh attempt by some Republicans to win 
an election against Franklin D, Roosevelt, 


Hidden Profits in Dixon-Yates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I herewith include an editorial entitled 
“Blue Sky in Dixon-Yates,” which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on March 1, 1955. The editorial follows: 

BLUE SKY IN Dixon-Yares? 

A startling new objection to the Dixon- 
Yates contract—that its recipients migħt 
obtain $5 million to $10 million a year in 
hidden profits on a $5,500,000 equity invest- 
ment—has been brought forward. The ob- 
jection cames from Walter von Tresckow, 
of New York, head of a group of 8 financial, 
engineering, and legal interests which tried 
to compete for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission contract but was brushed aside. 

Mr. Von Tresckow explains the possibility 
of these exorbitant and hidden earnings 
thus: Dixon-Yates Is allowed under the 
terms of the contract to sell its operating 
companies all produced at the new 
steam plant which TVA does not require to 
supply the city of Memphis. The Memphis 
demand will amount to only about 60 percent 
of the plant's capacity. 

The remaining 40 percent of capacity would 
thus be ava@lable for sale by the two holding 
companies in the Dixon-Yates combine to 
their operating companies. Mr. Von Tresc- 
kow says the contract allows Dixon-Yates to 
sell this surplus at a price exclusive of over- 
head costs, since overhead would be paid for 
out of the amount required for Memphis. 

This would mean, the financier says, that 
Dixon-Yates could sell 40 percent of the 
plant's capacity to its operating companies 
for less than 2 mills a kilowatt-hour, and 
that the Dixon-Yates operating companies 
would resell it at 5 or 6 mills or more a kil- 
owatt-hour and pocket the difference for 
their holding companies. 

This difference is what Mr. Von Tresckow 
estimates as possibly amounting to $5 mil- 
lion or $10 million a year. Such hidden 
profits, he said, would not be affected by a 
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fixed ceiling of $600,000 a year which the 
contract puts on profits from the plant. For 
these hidden profits, the fixed celling would 


Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, headed 
by Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico. Here 
is a new reason, on top of plenty of old ones, 
why this committee should go into Dixon- 
Yates with a fine-tooth comb, and why the 
contract meanwhile should be held up, 


Ike Should Repudiate Hoover's Banker 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article from the editorial page of Labor 
under date of March 19: 

Ine SHOULD REPUDIATE HOOVER'S BANKER 

Buis 


Just as Mike and Ike used to look alike 
in an old cartoon series, the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Eisenhower administration 
now seem not only to look alike but to 
think alike—to haye the same policies and 
the same philosophy of government. 

That adds to the significance of a report 
Issued this week by the 12-man Commission, 
which is beaded by former President Herbert 
Hoover, He and three other members were 
appointed by President Eisenhower. The 
other eight members were picked by Vice 
President Nixon and Congressman Joszyn W. 
Marti, Republican, of Massachusetts, when 
he was Speaker of the House. 

Judging by the Commission's report to 
Congress, the banker bills proposed by the 
administration up to now were only warm- 
ing-up practice for more and bigger such bills 
still to come. 

In general, the report recommends: First, 
that Uncie Sam stop lending money at low 
interest rates to farmers, rural electric co- 
ops, small-business men, and other groups; 
second, to let private bankers do all the lend- 
ing at higher interest rates than Uncle Sam 
now charges. 

If Congress enacts that program, it would 
largely undo historic reforms and humani- 
tarian legislation passed since 1913—in the 
Woodrow Wilson administration, even in 
Hoover’s administration, and particularly 
during the New Deal and Fair Deal years. 

For example, farmers could no longer get 
Government loans to tide them over periods 
of low farm product prices. Farm mortgages 
would be turned over to the tender mercies 
of the bankers from whom Uncle Sam rescued 
debt-crushed farmers in the depression 
1930's. The low-interest loans which help 
farmers get cheap electric power through 
their REA systems would end, and control 
be handed back to the bankers and the power 
trust. 

All sorts of housing loans would be stopped, 

ly the public-housing loans which 
help poor familles get decent homes at rents 
they can afford. Uncle Sam would still as- 
sume the risk of slum-clearance loans, but 
bankers would get all the profit. War veter- 
ans’ housing programs would be allowed to 
die as soon as possible. 

Those are only a few bolled-down samples 
of the 48 recommendations in the report. 
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Mixed in with them are some proposals which 
would end a few of the private profit at 
Public risk schemes which Labor has been 
pointing out and criticizing. In these cases, 
however, bankers would get more control 
and bigger profits in return for giving up 
Government guaranties. 

Four members of the Hoover Commission 
dissented on a few of the recommendations, 
Particularly one which would reduce Govern- 
ment short-term loans to exporters, and leave 
this foreign-trade field exclusively to bankers. 

The only member who registered a sweep- 
ing dissent was Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
liberal California Democrat. He acknowl- 
edged that some of the reports proposals 
may have merit, but then added this: 

“By and large, the recommendation would 
make it harder for American citizens to buy 
homes or to get_loans for their farms or 
businesses. The recommendations would 
tighten agricultural credit, slow down hous- 
ing construction, restrict rural electrifica- 
tion, and limit alds proyided by the Federal 
Government, 


“These programs intimately concern the 
affairs and well-being of millions of Ameri- 
cans and the strength of the Nation's econ- 
omy. 

“Congress created the Hoover Commission 
to study the organization of the Government. 
I do not believe Congress wanted advice from 
the commission on public policies of every 
sort. This report indicates that the com- 
mission is willing to roam far and wide in 
the field of public policy.” 

Holifield pointed out that the Hoover Com- 
Mission—while charging that Uncle Sam's 
loans are “subsidizing” ordinary people— 
made not a single proposal to end the multi- 
billion-dollar Government subsidies to 
“manufacturers, publishing firms, ship 
operators, airline companies and other big 
business interests.” 

The California Congressman recalled that 
“Congress has authorized subsidies through- 
out our history, to develop the Nation and 
keep it strong. The Hoover Commission 
made no systematic study of the whole sub- 
Ject of subsidies. It compains only of sub- 
sidies’ which bring widespread benefits to all 
the American people, particularly those of 
modest means.” 

Labor hopes President Eisenhower will 
make it clear to Congress just which parts 
of the Hoover report he approves and dis- 
approves. Hoover left the White House as 
the most discredited President in American 
history. No President can afford to have 
the country think the policies of his ad- 
ministration are being dictated by Hoover. 

(Eprtor's Nore.—"“It is doubtful if the 
American people understand the powerful in- 
fluence Herbert Hoover exerts on the Eisen- 
newer administration,” Columnist Thomas 
L. Stokes said this week, “Hoover has come 
back strong. He offers advice in many fields 
to the Eisenhower regime. The latest Hoover 
report recommendations would turn back 
credit control, with a nice profit, to the 
bankers. More and more, this administra- 
tion is taking on the colors of a bankers’ 
administration.) 


United States Constitution Stands Tests 
of Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
impressed with an editorial expressing 
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faith in the Constitution of the United 
States which appeared February 17 in 
the Cullman (Ala.) Tribune, a news- 
paper published in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Alabama. I be- 
lieve Members will get a renewed inspira- 
tion in the Constitution from reading it. 
The editorial follows: 
STANDING THE TEST 

The way a plan works after it has been 
drafted and put in operation is the impor- 
tant test. 

One is impressed with the bigness and the 
greatness of the plan—the Constitution of 
the United States—that has endured for 
more than a century and a half. During 
this period has been the industrial revolu- 
tion, two global wars, and the coming of the 
atomic age. 

And the strength of the United States, 
bulit on the Federal Constitution, is the 
greater when one considers Russia, France, 
and China. The Soviets, with their one-party 
system and dictator, changed leaders a few 
days ago. They are trying to find someone 
like Stalin. The French, with their many 
political parties, are organizing another gov- 
ernment. And the Chinese are cursed with 
civil conflict. 


Effect of Imports of Japanese Tuna on 
the American Tuna Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the hard-hit tuna industry, 
which has been imperilled by a flood of 
imported frozen tuna, has just received 
disconcerting reports that Japanese in- 
terests are now planning to flood the 
country with tuna packed in brine. It is 
my understanding that the administra- 
tion does not intend to let established 
domestic industries go down the drain 
because of foreign competition, yet this 
danger exists today unless official steps 
are taken immediately to protect this 
vital food-producing industry. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as a portion of my remarks the following 
letter on the subject from Mr. Harold 
Cary, spokesman for the great tuna fish- 
ing fleet of California. 

AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
San Diego, Calif., March 15, 1955. 
The Honorable Bos WILSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bos: Upon leaving Washington I 
promised that I would keep you currently 
advised as to the trend of events in the tuna 
industry. I think there are a couple of items 
which have a direct bearing upon the state- 
ment I made before the Committee for Re- 
ciprocity Information and before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in regard to 
H. R. 1. This latter statement contained 
a restatement of the material presented to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

The deliveries of tuna to Southern Cali- 
fornia canneries are an item of interest and 
a measurement of our activity. For the first 
seven weeks of 1955 domestic vessels have 
delivered 9,936 tons to these canneries. In 
1954 domestic vessels delivered 20,369 tons. 
‘Therefore, we have had a decline in deliverics 
of 10,433 tons, 
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Imported fish has shown a completely op- 
posite trend. In 1954 deliveries for the 
7-week period were 2,453 tons, while this 
year they totaled 6.516 tons. Therefore, 
there is an increase of 4,063 tons in the 
amount of fish imported by southern Cali- 
fornia canners. 

In the aggregate, therefore, canneries have 
received 6,370 tons less than the comparable 
period of 1 year ago, although that reduc- 
tion of fish purchases by them embraces an 
increase of 4,063 tons in imported fish and a 
decrease of 10,433 tons in fish bought from 
domestic vessels. 

The decline cannot, of course, be attribut- 
ed to a necessity to purchase abroad in 
order to supplement suplies, inasmuch as 
somewhere between 8,500 and 9,000 tons of 
tuna is in the holds of fishing vessels in the 
ports of San Diego and San Pedro at the 
present time awaiting purchase. The can- 
ners thus far have. not been interested in 
negotiating an agreement to take this fish 
and, inasmuch as we went out on a gamble 
that they would take it, thus far no solution 
has been reached, 

Another important development has been 
the release of statistics by the Japanese 
Fisheries Agency. I believe you have in your 
files a copy of my statement before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. On 
page 30 of that statement there is an item 
entitled “Tuna Fleets—A Comparison.” The 
statement is made there: “In November of 
1954 it is reported that there are 30 large 
tuna vessels in the 300-500 gross-ton class 
now under construction in Japan.” The 
Japanese Fisheries Agency figures indicate 
that for vessels ranging from 101 gross tons 
upward (from approximately 50 tons carry- 
ing capacity and upward) there have been 
31 wooden vessels added to the fleet, totaling 
4,559 gross tons, and there have been 17 
steel vessels added to the fleet, totaling 6,746 
tons. 

If, then, the figures given in the presenta- 
tion to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation are updated it will show that as of 
December 31, 1954, the Japanese tuna fleet 
of roughly comparable size to our own 
totaled 436 vessels and 89,989 gross tons, as 
of December 31, 1954, 

This may be compared with the trend in 
our own fleet. Since December 31, 1941, we 
have declined a total of 42 vessels and some- 
thing over 6,400 tons. The Japanese, in the 
meantime, have increased 164 vessels and 
something over 49,000 tons. In fact, their 
fleet has more than doubled in this period 
of time. If this represents any need for 
concessions to Japan to stimulate her tuna 
industry I would like to have that proved 
to me. If it demonstrates that our ficet Is 
in a healthy condition I would likewise like 
to have that demonstrated. I believe it 
appropriute that that question be asked of 
the Department of State and of the Trade 
Agreements Committee people. 

A further comment on the actlyitles of 
the Japanese Fisheries Agency is that it has 
a currently effective policy (that is, effective 
until July 1955) to encourage the conversion 
of fishing boats from the inshore fisherics 
to the offshore and high seas fisheries, which 
are largely for tuna, Therefore, there is no 
end in sight of this expansion of the Japa- 
nese fleet. 

I think these two items of information 
would certainly be compelling if they were 
placed before people of reasonable judg- 
ment. It is my intention to write to the 
President and various others pointing out 
these facts and again pointing out to them 
the necessity of concluding an agreement 
with Japan, even though it is informal in 
nature, which will cover this tuna situation, 

I read with interest President Eisen- 
hower's letter to Joe Manni and am giving 
some thought to just how the statements 
made in there square up with the actions 
which appear in this set of facts which I 
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have given you and which have previously 
been shown in the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information presentation. 

Maybe you ca figure out some type of com- 
munication to somebody to ask what they 
think of all this. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. F. Cary, 
General Manager. 


Alabama’s Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include edito- 
rials which recently appeared in the fol- 
lowing newspapers: the Anniston Star, 
the Montgomery Examiner, the Selma 
Times-Journal, and the Talladega Daily 
Home, These editorials are in reference 
to a meeting held in Montgomery, Ala., 
on March 5, 1955, and are entitled “Ex- 
ploiting Coosa Potentialities,” “General 
Pick and Our River,” “Alabama’s Water- 
ways,” and “An Important Meeting,” re- 
spectively. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Anniston Star of March 6, 1955] 
EXPLOITING Coosa POTENTIALITIES , 

While one could have wished for a more 
positive and definitive approach to the prob- 
lem by the organization itself, there were 
hopeful indications that yesterday's meeting 
in Montgomery of the Coosa-Alabama River 
Development Association will speed consid- 
eration by the Congress of navigation locks 
in the dams soon to be built by the Alabama 
Power Co, 

The presence at the meeting of Calhoun 
County's KENNETH A. ROBERTS, as well as 
Congressmen Grant and SELDEN, augurs well 
for helpful assistance from Alabama's con- 
gressional delegation. Congressman RAINS, 
of Gadsden, who has done yeoman work on 
the project, was prevented from attending 
because of illness and other representatives 
sent messages of endorsement and promises 
of assistance. 

Secondly, and highly important, was the 
presence at the meeting of representatives of 
Governor Folsom, who promised sid and ac- 
tion in connection with the Governor's in- 
dustrial development program. 

The immense potentialities of the Coosa- 
Alabama were perceived by pioneer citizens 
of this area who, despite repeated frustra- 
tions and disappointments, never flagged in 
their efforts to bring their great dream to 
fruition. 

Indeed, it is to their everlasting credit not 
only that they labored so tirelessly them- 
selves, but also that, in notable instances, 
they were able to pass on their enthusiasm 
to younger men who now are carrying for- 
ward in their image. 

Mr. Everett Pat“ Lay, of Gadsden, heads 
the organization led for years by his father. 
Other officers include Mr. Robert Henry, of 
Montgomery: Mr. James Mann, of Rome, Ga., 
and Mr. Walter B. Mills, of Gadsden. 

The Anniston Star believes the organiza- 
tion should be placed on a sounder economic 
footing, with sufficient funds to establish a 
permanent office with a paid official. He 
would work unceasingly with the agencies 
concerned with the engineering, land acqui- 
sition, political steering, and finally, keep 
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the general public informed with respect to 
the progress of the overall program. 

For this position, we would like to nomi- 
nate Gen. Lewis Pick, retired, who served 37 
years with the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, and who has had direct charge of 
planning the development of a number of 
river basins. Personable, capable, enthu- 
siastic in his chosen field, he has many con- 
tacts that would be valuable to the Coosa- 
Alabama organization, and he would lend 
substance, sincerity, and success to any ven- 
ture to which he directed his valuable 
talents. 

Alabama has over 2,000 miles of waterways, 
greater than any State in the Union. The 
Warrlor-Tombigbee development is well 
underway as the result of efforts of a similar 
organization in that part of the State. The 
same results can accrue—but in larger meas- 
ure—to our own great watershed. 

The Alabama Power Co. is proceeding with 
plans to build a series of integrated dams on 
the river for generating hydroelectric power, 
but since the Nation's earliest days, the 
Federal Government has shouldered the re- 
spensibllity—and properly so—for providing 
navigation facilities and terminals on inland 
waterways. 

This newspaper has pointed out time and 
again that there is no way of assessing the 
benefits that could be expected from Coosa- 
Alabama Rivers development. 

The hydroelectric potential is enormous, 
and in addition, the Coosa River area would 
enjoy the great economic benefit of cheap 
water transportation, plus improved flood 
control and greatly expanded recreational 
facilities. 


[From the Montgomery Examiner of March 
7. 1955 


GENERAL Pick AND Our River 


After retired Gen. Lewis A. Pick had made 
his fine speech on the proposed development 
of the Coosa-Alabama River here on Satur- 
day, Congressman KENNETH A. ROBERTS said 
to a friend, “I wonder if Alabama realizes 
how lucky it is to have a man like him 
living In the State and making his great 
knowledge available for nothing, when other 
States and other countries are trying to get 
him at great expense?” 

General Pick is a native Virginian who, on 
retirement from Chief of the United States 
Corps of Engineers last year, came to live at 
Opelika. As one of the Nation's top engi- 
neers, he helped build the famous Burma 
Road in World War II, had much to do with 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, built the great 
Loulsiana-Texas coastal canal back in 1928. 
River basins and harbor developments in 
many places are his monuments. 

At Saturday’s meeting of the new Coosa- 
Alabama River Development Association, to 
which the Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce played host, and in which the Ala- 
bama Power Co. is taking such a leading 
interest, General Pick said: 

"I, for one, have found romance in study- 
ing river basins; I, for one, have found 
romance in developing our great natural re- 
sources; and development of our natural 
resources is only just beginning.” 

Plucking from his memories great engi- 
neering projects of the past 30 years, he 
showed how most industries seek abundant 
water. He quoted amazing figures to show 
industrial growth which has followed river 
basin developments. He drew particular at- 
tention to the Missouri River Basin billion 
dollar development, and the results It is al- 
ready bringing; “and they had much less 
to work with in Missouri than you have here 
in Alabama,” the general said, 

He pointed out the number of industries 
already huddling along the two rivers from 
Rome, Ga., to Montgomery. “Open up the 
river and industries will bloom,” he said, 
admonishing his listeners that they already 
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had spent too much time talking about the 
project, and that they should by now be up 
and doing something about it. 

Only last week General Pick refused a 
splendid offer for his services in Lebanon to 
advise on the development of a river basin 
in about the oldest part of the old world. 

‘The Examiner thinks we need General Pick 
in the most rapidly growing part of the New 
World—Alabama and the Southeast. 

But the Congressmen need help before 
they can get help from the Congress for this 
proposed development. ‘They need the sup- 
port of a well administered publicity cam- 
paign to acquaint other parts of the Na- 
tion with Alabama's needs; what the devel- 
opment of the river will mean to the econ- 
omy of this whole region, and how impor- 
tant that will be to the entire Nation. 
Alabama is sold on the project—we've got to 
sell the idea to other regions, so that Con- 
gressmen from all States can justify their 
votes needed to secure Government aid. 


[From the Selma Times-Journal of March 
9, 1955] 


ALABAMA's WATERWAYS 


Alabama will probably see more industrial 
expansion than ever before if and when the 
contemplated system of waterways in the 
State becomes reality. Indications are that 
it has at least a good chance, 

Strenuous efforts are being made by coun- 
ties which flank the Coosa-Alabama Rivers 
from Rome, Ga., all the way down to Mobile, 
to persuade the Federal Government to in- 
stall locks for navigation in the dams pro- 
posed along that system by the Alabama Pow- 
er Co. Communities vitally affected include 
Selma, Montgomery, Childersburg, Pell City, 
Gadsden, Centre, and Rome, Ga. 

The Warrlor-Tombigbee system, running 
from Mobile up through Demopolis, Eutaw, 
Tuscaloosa, and Birmingport, is being mod- 
ernized. 

North Alabama is already extremely fortu- 
nate in having the Tenneasee River navigable 
the entire width of the State. Tonnage each 
year continues to set new records. 

Huntsville, not to be left in the cold, has 
an industrial committee working on a pro- 
gram to develop commercial dock facilities in 
the Whitesburg area. 

Gen. Lewis Pick, former head of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, Saturday told a group of 
river boosters that no large city today can 
continue to grow without taking advantage 
of the most economical form of transporta- 
tion possible—water. 

Alabama seems ready to do Just that. (The 
Huntsville Times.) 


— 


[From the Talladega Dally Home of 
March 7, 1955] 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING 


Of importance to all Inhabitants of this 
region of potential industrial greatness was 
the meeting at Montgomery last weekend of 
the Coosa-Alabama Rivers Development As- 
sociation. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Pick, head of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, summed up what 
these important waterways already have 
meant to the people of Alabama and Georgia. 

“Along the rivers at the present time,” he 
said, “are hundreds of textile, coal, steel, 
and papermaking mills and plants,” 

And of the era ahead: 

“With the opening of the river system from 
Mobile to Rome, Ga., the production in these 
plants can be expanded and the cost of ship- 
ping the raw materials as well as the finished 
product cut by 20 percent.” 

Of primary interest to people of the Coosa 
Valley now is the giant $100 million develop- 
ment program inaugurated by the Alabama 
Power Co. under a Republican administra- 
tion which looks with a kindly eye toward 
private progress with its resultant rich re- 
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Wards in the form of payrolls and tax pay- 
ments. 

Engineering studies now are well under- 
Way and it should not be too many months 
before the company announces specific plans 
for building the first of the great dams to 
be constructed, with the entire project 
flated for completion in a 10-year span. 

Industries already are finding this region 
attractive. 

With the Coosa development this is cer- 
tain to be within the lifetime of most of 
those now living in one of the major indus- 
trial regions, of the entire United States. 

Any agency which works for that end de- 
serves the support and the appreciation of 
us all. 


The 7th Fleet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the January 26, 1955, issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The edi- 
torial, entitled “As to the Tth Fleet,” 
follows: 


As TO THE 7TH FLEET 


While supporting President Eisenhower in 
his request for a resolution on defense pol- 
icy in Asia, Congressman Price, of East St. 
Louis, calls attention to an aspect of the 
message that corrects the Presidential record 
in an important particular. 

In his 1953 state of the Union message, 
Mr. Eisenhower said: “I am issuing instruc- 
tions that the 7th Fleet no longer be em- 
ployed to shield Communist China.” This 
charge that Harry S. Truman, as President, 
had sent the 7th Fleet into Formosan waters 
to protect Chinese Communists was a politi- 
cal statement intended for political con- 
sumption. It was spoken in the flush of the 
GOP victory at the polls in 1952. 

As Congressman Price points out, the Presi- 
dent now takes a different view entirely when 
he says in his extraordinary message to Con- 
gress: 

“Our Government was prompt, when the 
Communists committed armed aggression in 
Korea in June 1950, to direct our 7th Fleet 
to defend Formosa from possible invasion 
from the Communist mainland.” 

The purpose Mr. Eisenhower now gives was 
of course the reason why Harry S. Truman 
put the 7th Fleet on guard duty. Mr. Tru- 
man did not want the war in Korea to spread 
through Communist attacks on Formosa or 
some abortive attempted invasion by Chiang 
Kai-shek against the Chinese mainland. 

It took 2 years to get this record set 
straight and while it requires each citizen 
to contrast the President's 1953 statement 
and what the President says now, straight at 
last the record is. 

This gain can be credited to the change in 
Party control in Congress and the President's 
desire for bipartisan support of his policy. 

As for employment of the 7th Fleet, every 
American citizen may hope it will not be 
necessary to consider using our Navy in evac- 
uation of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops and sup- 
Plies from the Tachen Islands. The first 
evacuees have already arrived in Formosa. 
if the Chinese Nationalists will get busy and 
remove their personnel and equipment from 
these indefensible coastal islands as rapidly 
as possible an evacuation crisis may be avoid- 
ed entirely. 
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Armed Robbery of Government 
Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, early 
last Friday 2 masked gunmen raided 
the 107th Light Armored Cavalry Regi- 
ment Armory in Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
and wounded a warrant officer while 
stealing 4 federally owned machineguns. 

The FBI immediately joined local 
police officials in the search for these 
desperadoes and a statewide alarm was 
put out for their apprehension. The FBI 
should be commended for their swiftness 
in joining this important search for two 
men dangerously armed and presumed to 
be on the path of further robbery and 
violence. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an appalling situ- 
ation. But it could be even worse if 
these men were part of a conspiracy to 
overthrow our Government by force—if 
they were part of an uprising against 
civil authority—or if they were bent 
upon sabotaging our defense effort. 

We must take—we are compelled to 
take—stringent measures to assure that 
a similar robbery will not be attempted 
again. There are two ways of obtaining 
such assurance. One is to increase the 
criminal penalty for armed robbery of 
Government property and the other is to 
increase the security guard of all weap- 
ons storage centers. 

Today I have introduced two bills. 
One increases the present penalties for 
robbery and burglary of Government 
property and the other provides new 
statutes providing a stronger penalty for 
the burglary and roberry of weapons and 
firearms. The texts of these bills are as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2111, title 
18, of the United States Code, be amended as 
follows: 

“Whoever, within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 
by force and violence, or by intimidation, 
takes from the person or presence of another 
anything of value, shall be imprisoned not 
more than 25 years.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2112, title 18, of the United 
States Code shall be amended as follows: 

“Whoever robs another of any kind of per- 
sonal property belonging to the United 
States shall be imprisoned not more than 25 
years.” 

Sec. 3. Section 641, title 18, of the United 
States Code shall be amended as follows: 

“Whoever embezzles, steals, purloins, or 
knowingly converts to his use or the use of 
another, or without authority sells, conveys, 
or disposes of any record, voucher, money, or 
thing of value of the United States or of any 
department or agency thereof, or any prop- 
erty made or being made under contract for 
the United States or any department or 
agency thereof; or 

“Whoever receives, conceals, or retains the 
same with intent to convert it to his use or 
gain, knowing it to have been embezzled, 
purloined, or converted— 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 20 years, or both; 
but if the value of such property does not 
exceed the sum of $100, he shall be fined not 
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more than 63.000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

“The word ‘value’ means face, par, or mar- 
ket value, or cost price, either wholesale or 
retall, whichever is greater.” 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever within 
the special maritime and territorial juris- 
diction of the United States, by force and 
violence, or by intimidation, takes from the 
person or presence of another any firearm 
or weapon, shall be imprisoned not more 
than 50 years. 

Sec. 2. Whoever robs another of any weap- 
on or firearm belonging to the United States 
shall be imprisoned not more than 50 years. 

Sec, 3. Whoever steals, purloins, or know- 
ingly converts to his use or the use of an- 
other, or without authority sells, conveys, or 
disposes of any firearm or weapon of the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof, or any firearm or weapon made or 
being made under contract for the United 
States or any department or agency thereof; 
or whoever receives, conceals, or retains the 
same with intent to convert it to his use or 
gain, knowing it to have been stolen, pur- 
loined, or converted, shall be fined not more 
than $50,000 or imprisoned not more than 50 
years, or both. 


Mr. Speaker, also, I have dispatched 
letters to the Secretaries of Defense, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force asking them 
to immediately take an inventory of all 
Government weapons and to increase 
the security guard on all places where 
weapons are stored. And I have also 
asked the FBI to join with the Defense 
Department in an appraisal of the entire 
weapons storage problem. 

In these days when our national secu- 
rity is threatened from within as well as 
from without, we must take all steps nec- 
essary to prevent any group from taking 
our own weapons and using them against 
us. If it is this easy to get weapons out 
of Government arsenals, then potential 
revolutionaries would have no trouble at 
all in arming themselves on the eve of an 
attack. We must prevent this. 


Make Columbus Day a Legal Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express my views on making Columbus 
Day a legal holiday. 

Christopher Columbus’ name stands 
supreme among the world’s daring ex- 
plorers. In selfless service to his fellow 
man, to Spain, and to God, he ventured 
out on uncharted waters, with a reluc- 
tant crew, in frail and tiny vessels, and 
kept on, through murmurs rising to 
threats of mutiny, until that glorious 
moment when a seaman's cry brought 
all on deck to view a new world shining 
in the dawn. That is a moment to re- 
member. That is a moment to celebrate. 
The city of Genoa and the land of Italy 
are proud to claim Columbus as a native 
son. Spain counts it among her chief 
glories that Columbus sailed under her 
banner. But all we of the Western Hem- 
isphere can look upon him, not as our 
son or servant, but as father of us all, 
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In token of this filial reverence, most of 
the countries of this hemisphere, and 
most of the States of the Union, already 
observe Columbus Day as a bank holiday 
or a school holiday, and as a day for 
ceremonies in honor of Christopher 
Columbus and his discovery. 

Iam glad to add my voice, on behalf 
of my constituents, to the enthusiastic 
support being given in this House to 
H. R. 577, a bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday, 


Nation’s Postmasters Approve Increase 
of Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Commercial 
News, Danville, III., on March 2, 1955. 

I am definitely in accord with the view 
therein expressed that our postage rates 
should be made realistic so that our Post 
Office Department may be operated on 
a businesslike basis. 

The editorial follows: 

NATION'S POSTMASTERS Approve INCREASE OF 
POSTAL RATES 

For the first time in its history the National 
Association of Postmasters, including John 
Wherry, of Danville, went on record in favor 
of increasing postal rates on first-, second-, 
and third-class mail to bring the Post Office 
Department on a more nearly paying basis. 

For years politicians of varying philos- 
ophies have argued the question of whether 
any Federal Government Department should 
be operated at a profit or whether, as a serv- 
ice to the people, its deficits should auto- 
matically come from taxes. 

Today, official and unofficial opinion leans 
in favor of operating the Post Office Depart- 
ment on a businesslike basis. It is viewed 
as a business-type enterprise within the Gov- 
ernment, requiring the use of the most mod- 
ern methods, practices, and policies so that 
the American people may receive the best 
possible service at the most economical cost. 

At present the Department is being oper- 
ated on a prewar-price level and a postwar- 
cost level. Hence, it is losing money at the 
rate of at least a million dollars every work- 
ing day. The loss totals $4 billion since 
World War II. Interest alone on this debt 
costs taxpayers $100 million a year. 

The mailing charges for a letter, magazine, 
or a book have been called the “biggest bar- 
gains on earth.” Most other nations, includ- 
ing Canada, run the post office on a break- 
even or profit basis. > 

Raising postal rates is quite understand- 
ably not a popular issue. But Americans 
always face up to financial necessities—when 
they understand them. The American peo- 
ple are adult enough to know they only de- 
ceive themselves by keeping postal rates 
artificially low, and taxing themselves to pay 
the difference. 

Recent Gallup poll results published on 
January 23, 1955, show that majority opinion 
today favors raising the rate on first-class 
mall from 3 to 4 cents. Other surveys showed 
substantially the same sentiment, Obviously, 
somebody has to pay for postal services. Low 
postage rates are misleading when the differ- 
ence is paid by the taxpayer. It is fairer to 
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charge those who recelve the direct benefit 
rather than transfer a large part of the cost 
to the general taxpayer. 

With these views in mind, the Post Office 
Department has proposed to mod- 
erate increases on first-, second-, and third- 
class mall. It has aiso recommended estab- 
lishment of a permanent Postal Rate Com- 
mission to provide a flexible system of sci- 
entific rate adjustments under policy guid- 
ance of Congress. 

President Eisenhower on January 11 stated 
that “approval of this program will be in the 
public interest for it will further assure ef- 
ficient service by the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 

Most Americans do not realize that postage 
rates on first-class letters are the same today 
as they were in 1932. Costs since that time 
have almost doubled. Since 1932 there have 
been five general wage increases for postal 
employees and another may be on the way. 

First-class mail service under present rates 
does not carry its fair share of postal costs. 
In 1954 the cost of handling the average 
first-class letter was 3.12 cents and the De- 
partment predicts it may rise to 3.35 cents 
in 1955. This contrasts with 1.89 cents in 1932. 
If the letter rate was fair in 1932, it Is ob- 
viously too low now. 

The proposed 4-cent letter rate will still be 
a bargain. Compare it with the 5 cents paid 
in Canada; the 8.5 cents in Sweden; the 9.6 
cents in Germany, and 4.17 cents in England. 

Proposed legislation would increase postage 
on first-class letters by 1 cent on the first 
ounce only. This would hike revenue by 
$237 million and go a long way toward elimi- 
nating the deficit. The proposals also would 
increased postage on domestic airmail by 1 
cent on the first ounce only, Moderate in- 
creases also are proposed for second-class 
mail consisting principally of magazines and 
newspapers. Rates will remain the same for 
nonprofit religious, educational, scientific, 
and like organizations. The increase on 
second-class mail would increase publishers’ 
rates by about 15 percent per year. 

Hard commonsense indicates there Is only 
one way to solve this dilemma—namely to 
increase postal rates equitably so that the 
Post Office Department may operate on as 
nearly a pay-as-you-go basis as is practi- 
cal—with the actual users of mails paying a 
larger share of the costs instead of transfer- 
ring this financial burden to the shoulders 
of American taxpayers, 


New Code of Fair Play For House 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Proper procedure to direct or control 
the committees of the House in the 
conduct of hearings of an investigatory 
character has long been a subject of 
consideration. The Rules Committee of 
the House has arrived at a conclusion. 
We realize the sincerity with which the 
study has been carried on by the Com- 
mittee. It is gratifying to realize that 
it has met with approval. In this latter 
connection, I include as part of my re- 
marks an editorial appearing in the 
Courier-Post newspaper, published at 
Camden, N. J., in the issue on Saturday, 
March 12, 1955. It reads as follows: 
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New Cone or Fam Plar ron House 
CoMMITTEES 

The Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives has completed the draft of a 
fair play code for investigating committees 
which the House will be asked to approve. 

The code is the outgrowth of excesses by 
some committees and subcommittees (of the 
Senate as well as the House). It would ap- 
ply to all House committees, including those 
which (like some Senate committees) have 
adopted fair play codes for themselves but 
of course lack the authority to do so for 
any groups but their own. 

The Rules Committee recommendations 
are mild and moderate, They seek to strike 
a middie ground between permitting abuse 
of the Investigative power and letting irre- 
sponsible or guilty witnesses go undis- 
ciplined. 

Under the new code, individual commit- 
tees would still draw up their own rules, but 
these would have to conform with the min- 
imum standards set forth by It. Some of 
the regulations that would be generally 
applied: 

Each committee would fix the number 
of members required to constitute a quorum 
for taking testimony; this number must be 
at least two, to eliminate the one-man hear- 
a that have caused such protests in the 
past. 

Witnesses would be given a reasonable idea 
of what they were to be questioned about, 
80 as to have answers prepared, but the com- 
mittees could go beyond the original ques- 
tions as material new angles developed in 
the testimony. 

Every witness would get a copy of proce- 
dural rules for his — — 

Witnesses would be permitted counsel to 
advise them of their constitutional rights, 

Testimony would be taken first in closed 
session, and closed-session testimony would 
not be made public without the approval of 
the whole committee or subcommittee. 

Committee chairmen could punish 
8 of decorum and legal professional 
ethics, by citation for con of Congress 
if so determined. ga * 

Persons accused In testimony would have 
the right to appear as voluntary witnesses in 
their own defense. 

Despite the criticism of committee pro- 
cedures that has been so widespread during 
the last year or two, and despite the Rules 
Committee's present report, it is a difficult 
task to get either the Senate or the House to 
change their rules in such a way as to 
restrict the freedom of members or commit- 
tees. Many members, while agreeing with 
recent criticism of investigation procedures, 
do not believe that formal changes in the 
rules will bring about a cure. 

However, the changes the Rules Commit- 
tee has recommended have a better chance 
to be adopted than such proposals normally 
do. There is less likelihood of similar 
changes in the Senate, though the Demo- 
cratic members of its Rules Committee are 
ee hearings on a list of recommenda- 

ons, 

The proposed changes in House and Senate 
would tend to bring committee procedures 
more into line with those of the courts. 
Yet most Congressmen agree with former 
Senator Guy Gillette (D., Iowa) that com- 
mittee hearings “cannot be subjected to the 
rules of evidence, determining this is mate- 
rial and that is immaterial.” 

Most Congressmen also are aware, as the 
public ts not, that the situations which have 
given rise to criticism of committees are 
relatively few in proportion to the thousands 
of hearings held annually. 

In short, most Congressmen, Democrats as 
well as Republicans, think the problem is & 
bit more complex than the public realizes. 
They are inclined to say you can't substitute 
rules for a sense of decorum and decency. 

Nevertheless, most of them want to oper- 
ate under the best rules possible. The ones 
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the House Rules Committee recommends 
seem worthwhile, and it may be hoped both 
House and Senate will adopt codes approxi- 
mating at least the minimum safeguards 
these embody. 


Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I should like 
to have entered my testimony before the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
which was considering prospective legis- 
lation for Federal aid to school construc- 
tion. 

The testimony follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, may I first say that I greatly appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before this 
committee to testify on the very important 
matter before this forum. I sincerely hope 
that my request for hearing will not be con- 
strued as indicating a personal presumption 
of my expertness on the varied problems 
plaguing our educational system. Iam sure 
that this committee has heard, or is sched- 
uled to hear, qualified educators in regards 
the technical aspects of the question. The 
message I should like to bring this commit- 
tee deals with the broader governmental con- 
cepts that rest at the base of our important 
social, economic, and political problems. 

This committee has recently heard from 
our very able colleague from Arizona, Repre- 
sentative Stewart L. UDALL, who very con- 
cisely disclosed two very important, as he 
termed it, “stumbling blocks” that have 
Dlockaded much of the thinking in the area 
of Federal aid to school construction. The 
clarity of his reasoning, I am sure, has shed 
a brighter light upon a segment of our think- 
ing made dark by such ominous forebodings 
of late as: “Get government out of buseiness, 
get government out of public power,“ and 
now: “Keep government out of education.” 
Even the most credulous individual cannot 
fail to recognize the fraility of these mani- 
festations—it smacks more of emotion than 
reason; and as such, I fear, unable to cope 
with the immense problem of properly pro- 
viding our youth with adequate educational 
facilities. 

In deference to the plan proposed by the 
administration, which I'm sure this com- 
mittee is giving arduous study, I feel that its 
half-way approach fails theoretically to un- 
derstand this Governments obligations to its 
citizenry by subjecting the school districts 
to an unreasonable indebtedness. Our des- 
perate school districts cry for relief; but their 
supplications, I fear, haye been answered by 
a master bond-issuing program designed, not 
for their relief, but rather their insolvency. 
To peg an unrealistic interest rate on our 
Nation's school districts for the sake of at- 
tracting risk capital to the safe confines of 
municipal securities, which guarantee a safe 
return, is neither a service to our school 
System nor a discharge of our responsibility 
to it. Educating America’s youth is a public 
responsibility historically yested in the lo- 
cal community through the instrumentalities 
Of the city, county and State governments; 
and, if the situation so requires, ultimately 
With the Federal Government. When Fed- 
eral assistance to the health and welfare of 
the several States falls suspect, then, indeed, 
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the entire edifice of our great constituted 
system of Federal Government, which has 
served us well, must be reexamined. I. for 
one, harbor not such dismal fear those who 
do have somewhere parted company with a 
great tradition. 

THE GENESIS OF THE PROBLEM—RAPID GROWTH 

OF POPULATION 


We have had occasion to point with singu- 
lar pride to the robust expansion of our 
population in the last 15 years. (Approx- 
imately 30 million; a yearly average increase 
in excess of 2 million). Latently contained 
in this national asset lies the cause of the 
present problem. The dislocations of one 
major war, the continuing condition of 
world unrest which necessitates a priority 
to national security problems, and the paral- 
lel high level of consumer-goods production 
have diverted our energies to these important 
areas to the exclusion of schools and their 
educational plants and facilities. No doubt 
this fact has been generally regarded as a 
pre-established axiom with those of us who 
have concerned ourselves with the question. 
The significance of this fact, I feel, finds its 
force in the realization that the stauration 
point has been achieved; and in many areas 
superseded, so as to be justifiably termed 
disaster areas. We have provisions to meet 
this crisis in the actual physical sense; but 
have failed to affect like remedial machinery 
for our educational disaster areas. I see 
no genuine deterrent in the path of our 
Federal Government to meet this challenge. 


INCREASED COMPLEXITY OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


As populations have grown so have the 
corresponding accompanying needs of that 
increased citizenry progressed. The simpli- 
fied curriculums offered in my grade school 
days now appear skeletal alongside the 
courses of study given our youths today. 
The entire machinery of education has be- 
come more complex, and in turn, has re- 
quired a greater competence of its admini- 
strators, The problem is real, complex, and 
enduring; the need must be answered real- 
istically, intricately, and with far reaching 
vision. Any legislation that falls short of 
achieving these minimal requirements must 
be termed inadequate. Any legislation that 
makes these considerations secondary to the 
dreams of certain fincial interests, for the 
sake of prividing a safe harborage for bond 
purchasers, misinterprets, I feel, the basic 
interest of the majority of the American 
people. 


THE PROBLEM PACED IN THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
AND ITS PLANS TO MEET IT 

With the committee's permission, I should 
like to commend to its study and perusal, 
without burdening the official record, a re- 
port by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Michigan. It aptly 
demonstrates the type of efforts which I am 
sure are being put forth by similar State 
agencies throughout the country. I am 
proud to be associated in the service of 
government with such able and dedicated 
public servants as we have in our great State 
of Michigan. As this report indicates, much 
thought and planning has gone into estimat- 
ing our State's educational! needs in the com- 
ing 5 years. Their work is clearly demon- 
strative of their efforts to seek first a solu- 
tion to their shortages which took into 
account the State’s own resources before 
considering direct aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I think that this is a fair and 
honest approach to the matter and commend 
it as an example worthy of emulation. 

Significantly, it will be noticed on page 68 
of the report (Michigan Public School Build- 
ing Needs, 1953-60) that the area of Govern- 
ment financial assistance is only contem- 
plated for “hardship areas.” This is a proper 
concern for the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, since these hardship areas often exist 
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through forces beyond the scope of the local 
school district means to afford a remedy. 
Of our State's 534 school-service areas, 117 
are estimated to be hardship cases. Such 
factors as shifting population, realty de- 
valuation, and lack of adequate local taxing 
powers have been inextricably intertwined 
at the base of the school district's inability 
to raise funds. As a direct result of the 
presence of these variable determinants, our 
State faces in the school year 1959-60 s 
deficit of $50 million for needed school con- 
struction. In this predicament, I am quite 
sure, gentlemen, that the plight of Michigan 
is neither unique nor singular. 

Therefore, gentiemen of this committee, 
may I commend to your deliberations a 
course of legislative action that affords ex- 
peditious aid by direct grant in participation 
with the several States to our “educational 
disaster areas" adequate to meet their criti- 
cal needs. I further recommend that such 
plan be so designed as to avoid imposing 
upon our school districts a continuing finan- 
cial burden. 

We are dealing here in the critical com- 
modity of human resources. Let us afford it 
the priority parallel to the great role it must 
play in our Nation's destiny. 

Thank you kindly, 


Could Dixon-Yates Wind Up With a 
White Elephant? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial entitled 
“Memphis’ Ace-High Trump,” which 
appeared in the March 7, 1955, issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

Miorenis' Ace-Hich TRUMP 


Now that the Dixon-Yates combine has its 
engineers on site and is moving rapidly 
toward the start of construction on its 
projected plant at West Memphis, Ark., the 
next question is what the city of Memphis, 
Tenn., will do. Mayor Prank Tobey of that 
city said only a couple of weeks ago that “if 
the construction of the plant is commenced, 
Memphis will take immediate steps to build 
its own plant.” 

Memphis believes that it has ample reason 
to be concerned. The contract which the 
Dixon-Yates combine has signed with the 
Atomic Energy Commission at President 
Eisenhower's direction calls for power to be 
supplied to AEC for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. TVA would use this power to 
supply the growing demands of Memphis. 

Memphis is not a party to the contract, 
Thus, it would be dependent for a major 
part of its power supply upon a private syn- 
dicate which bears no responsibility toward 
it of any kind. 

Mayor Tobey and the president of the 
city's light, gas and water department, Maj. 
Thomas H. Allen, do not think that would 
be a sound business arrangement for Mem- 
phis. Moreover, they say they have had con- 
versations with three major Memphis banks 
and the First Boston Corp, about financing 
a city-owned plant and that these institu- 
tions were ready to go ahead as soon as the 
city was ready. 

If Memphis is not bluffing, the Dixon- 
Yates plant when built would be that whitest 
of elephants, a source of supply without a 
market. Whatever other means might suc- 
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ceed in stopping the Dixon-Yates project, 
therefore. Memphis plainly seems to hold 
the ace trump. Though much of the Dixon- 
Yates story to date borders on the improba- 
ble, it is hard to believe that the Government 
would go ahead with it under those circum- 
stances. The West Memphis plant would be 
useless to the Government which would be 
paying for it, while the private power com- 
panies that built it could draw off however 
much or little power they wanted from it at 
dump rates, as other private power com- 
panies did from Muscle Shoals before TVA. 
That was a costly mistake which surely no 
one would want to repeat. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson Before the Pacific Dairy 
and Poultry Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, March 19, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the portion of Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson’s remarks 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 19, 
1955, which relate to the general farm 
program: 

Now I should like to turn to a matter 
which concerns not only the poultry and 
dairy industries but all of agriculture and, in 
fact, all of the people of this Nation. That 
is the basic question of what kind of a farm 
program we are to have. Shall we move 
forward in our efforts to establish a soundly 
conceived, long-range program designed to 
bring about better balanced agricultural pro- 
duction, broader financial stability, and 
greater freedom for farmers? Or shall be 
continue the unrealistic, stopgap, emergency 
program of high, rigid price supports which 
has already demonstrated its inability to cope 
with the problems of a peacetime agricultural 
economy? 

Congress clearly rejected this second ap- 
proach only a few short months ago when it 
adopted the Agricultural Act of 1954 and 
voted to permit flexible price supports for 
the basic commodities to become effective, as 
scheduled, in 1955. Now the whole issue has 
been revived. The House Committee on 
Agriculture has reported favorably a bill 
which would, among other things, continue 
rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity 
for the basic commodities for 3 more years, 

The principal argument put forward by the 
proponents of this measure is that it will 
halt the steady decline in farm income which 
has been underway since 1947. What they 
fail to mention is that this entire reduction 
has come about while we had rigid 90-percent 
supports for the basic commodities. What 
they are recommending, in effect, is another 
dose of the same medicine that has made the 
patient progressively sicker. 

The fixed price support advocates, rein- 
forced by labor leaders turned farm experts, 
are shouting from the rooftops that farm 
prices are being wrecked by flexible supports. 
It just isn't so. Not 1 bale of cotton, not 
1 bushel of corn or wheat, not 1 sack of rice, 
not 1 pound of peanuts has yet been placed 
under loan or sold to the Government at 
less than 90 percent of parity. Flexible price 
supports don’t become operative until the 
1955 harvest—still several months away— 
and even then the levels of support will be 
unchanged for some commodities and most 
modest for others, in line with President 
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Eisenhower's recommendation for gradual 
adjustments. 

The attempt to saddle the fallures of the 
old program upon a new one which hasn't 
even been tested yet is unlikely to meet with 
very broad acceptance among farmers who 
know the facts. The issues at stake are of 
such great importance to every farmer, how- 
ever, that I believe the record must be set 
straight for all to see. 

Flexible price supports have been a part 
of our bipartisan farm programs for many 
years. They have been endorsed at one time 
or another by every Secretary of Agriculture 
for the past 20 years and by every major farm 
organization. They were advocated in the 
platforms of both major parties during 1948 
and by the then occupant of the White House. 

In fact, it was from this unanimity of 
opinion that the agricultural acts of 1948 
and 1949 were distilled. Both of these meas- 
ures called for fiexible price supports for 
basic commodities. The effective date of 
the flexible program was repeatedly post- 
poned, however, the last time until 1955. 
This year we are finally scheduled to employ 
the flexible price support provisions which 
almost everybody once agreed were essential 
to the effective operation of a long-range, 
peacetime agricultural program. 

For some time now, many would-be polit- 
ical leaders have been using high, fixed price 
sup as a smokescreen to cover up one 
indisputable fact—the fact that it was the 
unprecedented demands of war, together with 
inflation, that kept farm prices high during 
the 10 years following Pearl Harbor. The 
parity ratio averaged between 100 and 115 
during those years. Actually, it was ceilings, 
fixed by law at the top—not the 90 percent 
floor below—which set farm prices. Every 
farmer knows he would have received even 
more for his products during this period had 
there been neither ceilings nor price sup- 
ports. 

Mounting surpluses, increasing costs, and 
declining farm prices are evidence enough 
that high, rigid, emergency supports offer no 
solution to our peacetime agricultural prob- 
lems. If they were the solution, there would 
be no problems. Even though farm prices 
have declined under the program which we 
inherited from the preceding administration, 
this administration is willing to assume its 
share of the responsibility. But let me make 
it very clear just what our share is. 

Between February 1951 and January 1953, 
when this administration assumed office, the 
parity ratio tumbled from 113 to 94. This is 
a downward plunge of 19 points. Since 
January 1953 the parity ratio has declined 
from 94 to a current level of 87—a change of 
7 points. It has averaged about 90 over the 
last 2 years. 

Thus, it will be seen that nearly three- 
fourths of the drop in farm prices which has 
occurred since the Korean war peak in 1951 
came under the preceding administration. 
So, as I have said, we are willing to assume 
our share of the responsibility. Let our 
predecessors face up to theirs. 

Today it seems to me that the situation 
which has developed with respect to wheat 
pinpoints the major fallacies and contradic- 
tions of high, rigid price supports. Wheat is 
& most important crop, not only in this area, 
but over much of the United States. And 
wheat is also the Government’s biggest prob- 
lem in the field of price supports. Here is 
a commodity which actually has been sup- 
ported at about 105 percent of modernized 
parity. And still it is in worse trouble than 
any other crop. 

The United States had on hand for the 
current marketing year an all-time record 
supply of 1,878 million bushels of wheat. 
At the present rate of disappearance, this 
unprecedented supply is enough to meet all 
our domestic and export requirements for 
more than 2 full years. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation today 
has investment in more than 1 billion bushels 
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of wheat—660 million bushels owned out- 
right in inventory and the rest held as se- 
curity against price-support loans. This 
involves a commitment of approximately $2.7 
billion of CCC funds. It represents well over 
one-third of the CCC funds now invested in 
all price-support activities. 

For 1955, the national wheat acreage allot- 
ment has been reduced to 55 million acres, 
the minimum provided by law. This com- 
pares with a 1954 allotment of 62 million 
acres and represents a cut of 30 percent from 
1953, when no acreage allotments were in ef- 
fect. Without the minimum amount pro- 
vided by law, the allotment for 1955 would 
have been sharply below the 55 million total. 
In view of the record supplies of wheat on 
hand for this year, the formula In the law 
called for a national allotment of only about 
19 million acres If no minimum had been 
provided. 

The very substantial cut in our national 
wheat acreage creates serious operating prob- 
lems for many farmers. Even after this sharp 
reduction for 1955, the minimum national 
acreage will, with average yields, produce 
almost as much wheat as we are now moving 
into domestic consumption and foreign mar- 
kets in a year. Insofar as exports are con- 
cerned, we need to keep in mind that 
at our present level of price support, wheat 
shipments to foreign countries are made 
possible only by active programs of United 
States assistance. United States sales of 
wheat abroad will involve subsidies of at 
least $175 million for the current crop year. 

One fact that stands out is that this Na- 
tion's carryover of wheat next July 1 will 
be larger than it was a year earlier despite 
everything we are trying to do to bring about 
a reduction. Although we have succeeded in 
boosting wheat exports somewhat during the 
current crop year, there are limitations upon 
what the world markets will take even at the 
wheat agreement price or under the new pro- 
gram which permits sales abroad for for- 
eign currencies. There are legal restrictions 
upon selling wheat in the domestic market 
at less than 105 percent of parity, plus carry- 
ing charges. 

With total wheat supplies increasing in 
spite of production controls last year, it now 
appears that our carryover In 1955 will ap- 
proach 1 billion bushels, for a new all-time 
record. It is expected that CCC will own 
some 850 million bushels of this vast sur- 
plus. The yearly storage charges alone on 
this Inventory, not counting interest or 
3 will be near the $140 million 

In talking about this wheat lus b- 
lem, we lump all wheat lna as 5 
winter hard and soft red and white—high 
protein and low protein. Yet farmers know 
there can be at least as great a difference be- 
tween different types of wheat as there Is be- 
tween Holstein and Hereford cattle, 

At a time when we have a record-breaking 
surplus of wheat in the United States, there 
is an acute shortage of durum wheat and a 
tight situation with respect to high protein 
milling wheat. Flour has been selling at the 
highest prices since 1920. 

Farmers in some parts of the country have 
been concentrating upon exceptionally high- 
yielding wheat, rather than upon quality 
wheat. Since the grain is produced for sale 
to the Goverment at a fixed, guaranteed 
price, rather than for conversion into bread, 
the sole objective is to grow as many bush- 
els as possible on the allotted acreage. 

Unrealistic price supports have brought 
about a sharp rise in wheat production out- 
side the area we normally think of as the 
commercial wheat country. The Corn Belt 
has become the source of more wheat. So 
have the grasslands of the Southern Great 
Plains and the dairy regions of the northeast. 

In Illinois the 1953 wheat acreage was 
51 percent above the 10-year average, In 
Michigan it was up 46 percent. Even in 
New York the increase was 36 percent. One 
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“dust bowl” county of eastern Colorado, stituents has recently, for the third time, of foreign policy is to win the love of other 


which reported a mere 5,000 acres of wheat 
in 1939, had 365,000 acres in this 1 crop by 
1952 as the “suitcase” farmers and specula- 
tors moved in, 

Now, farmers in the low-cost areas where 
most of our wheat has been produced in 
recent decades find themselves in the same 
production straitjacket as growers in States 
less favorably suited to eficient wheat pro- 
duction, The man who has been growing 
quality wheat for the market gets cut back 
on the same basis as the man who grows 
wheat for the Government loan. 

I would like to see us produce wheat in 
the regions where it can be grown most 
efficiently. Many of these areas are not well 
adapted to the production of profitable crops 
other than wheat. 

Wheatgrowers understandably are dissatis- 
fied with the conditions which have been 
forced upon them under this system of high, 
rigid supports. Perhaps more than any other 
major producer group they are actively seek- 
ing a new approach to the whole problem. 
They want a program which will give them 
greater freedom—a chance to utilize more 
fully the potential of their land. 

I am sympathetic to those wishes. Re- 
cently I requested the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission to review the entire 
wheat situation, giving special attention to 
possible means of expanding consumption, 
as well as to grades and classes of wheat 
and land-use programs. The study will also 
be directed toward the merits of production 
controls established on a bushel rather than 
an acreage basis. 

I believe the flexible price-support pro- 
gram which becomes effective with this year's 
harvest will help to bring wheat supplies 
and utilization into better balance. But it 
is going to take time because of the moun- 
talnous surplus built up under high, rigid 
supports. 

Certainly agriculture has had its problems 
during this period of adjustment from war 
to a peacetime economy. Yet it is also true 
that we are making the changeover this time 
with far less hardship than farmers experi- 
gon in the years following the First World 

ar. 

The flexible price-support provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 can be of real assist- 
ance in making an orderly transition from 
an emergency program to a permanent, 
peacetime farm plan. Let us not turn back 
the clock at this point. Instead, let us give 
the new program a fair chance to operate. 

Let us work toward a well-balanced agri- 
culture—one in which farmers themselves 
will make most of the management decisions 
right on their own farms. Let us seek to 
build a thriving farm economy in which 
dairymen, poultrymen, and all other seg- 
aso of agriculture will share fairly and 
‘ully. 

Our national economy is sound and pros- 
perous. That, in the long run, is the best 
guaranty of a brighter tomorrow for Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

Let us push toward those horizons beyond. 

Let us continue resolutely to work toward 
a stable, prosperous, and free agriculture 
here in this choice land which God has 
blessed above all others, 


The Ramparts We Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my distinguished con- 


been accorded the George Washington 
award by the Freedoms Foundation for 
an outstanding address in the cause of 
freedom. He is Rear. Adm Leslie E. 
Gehres, United States Navy, retired, a 
distinguished career naval officer who 
fought gallantly to defend our freedoms 
during World Wars I and II, and who 
now speaks eloquently of the need to 
continue the fight in these perilous times. 
Admiral Gehres was the skipper of the 
carrier U, S. S. Franklin, which was se- 
riously damaged during the Pacific cam- 
paign. Although ordered to abandon 
ship, Gehres and his gallant crew stayed 
with their mortally damaged carrier 
and brought her safely home, saving 
the lives of hundreds of men trapped 
below the decks. He has received the 
Navy Cross, Purple Heart, and many 
other commendations. He knows where- 
of he speaks. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include his award-winning speech 
as a part of my remarks: 


THE RAMPARTS WE GUARD 


(Speech by Rear Adm. Leslie E. Gehres, 
U. S. Navy, retired, to the 34th annual 
convention of the Military Order of World 
Wars, at Pasadena, Calif., October 1, 1954) 


Commander in Chief Clark, officers, and 
companions of the Military Order of the 
World Wars, ladies, and gentlemen, I am tre- 
mendously complimented to be accorded the 
privilege of being the speaker at this 34th an- 
nual convention banquet of our order. When 
our general chairman, Colonel Younglove, in- 
vited me I accepted instantly. Now that I 
am here I have a feeling that maybe I had 
better heeded the sage advice of an old hand 
when I first went into the Navy as a seaman. 
He told me that the way to get along in 
the outfit was to keep my eyes and ears open, 
my mouth shut, and never volunteer. While 
I did not exactly volunteer for this detail, I 
certainly did open my mouth so now I stand 
here before many men who were my seniors 
in the service, and many of whom, I am sure, 
are better qualified to address you than am I. 
What I bring here tonight those of you from 
San Diego County have already heard me say, 
and I expect that all of you have lately 
heard much of it from many sources, 

You see, ever since it became apparent 
that our fighting men were not going to be 
permitted to take the victory they had won 
in blood and suffering in Korea, that our 
hard-won position in the Far East was en- 
dangered by a spirit of weak-kneed appease- 
ment I have been speaking about war and 
communism and foreign policy and the vital 
import of the Asian struggle to the safety 
of our Republic, in whose service you and I 
spent most of our lives. 

When I started there were not many im- 
portant people except men like General Mac- 
Arthur and Senator KNOwWIAN who appeared 
deeply concerned with the course of events in 
Asia. But now, since the dramatic and trag- 
ically unnecessary disaster at Dien Bien Phu 
spotlighted the impending loss of Indochina 


at Geneva, everybody has gotten into the 


act. Men of the highest authority have been 
sounding the warnings which in my own 
small way I was trying to do. Now I feel 
like a minor prophet whose cries have been 
taken up by the majors, That is very grat- 
ifying in a conceited sort of way, but I am 
beginning to know how an echo feels. 

Be that as it may, what started me on this 
personal campaign was hearing so many peo- 
ple who should have been informed talk- 
ing about communism with no idea of what 
communism really is; talking about peace 
and peaceful coexistence as though the tem- 
porary cessation of shooting meant that 
we were not at war; criticizing our foreign 
policy on the assumption that the purpose 


natons; nodding approval to vast giveaway 
programs in the belief that bought allies 
will stay bought; hoping that someone else 
would guard the ramparts of the freedom 
they took for granted. 

So I took it on myself to try to make 
what people I could reach think seriously on 
these subjects—to create in my own small 
sphere a climate of public opinion which 
would support our national leaders in their 
efforts to forge new and firm policy weap- 
ons to defend our fortress America. 

When Colonel Younglove called me for 
the title of my speech (he insisted he must 
have a title for the program), I was looking 
at an advertisement which was illustrated 
with a picture of Francis Scott Key stand- 
ing on the deck of a British vessel in Baiti- 
more harbor watching through the night 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry. Last 
month, you know, was the 150th anniversary 
of that action. Of course, Francis Scott 
Key could not foresee that the verses he 
composed under the title of “The Defense 
of Fort McHenry” would become the national 
anthem of a great Republic, stretching from 
sea to sea. He could not have even dreamed 
that one of his phrases, “the ramparts 
we watched,” would in time become the 
watchword of a people whose spiritual de- 
votion to human liberty would be the last 
rampart protecting not just a single fort, 
not a single Nation, but all men who claim 
freedom as a divine gift. 

Francis Scott Key watched the rockets’ 
red glare from afar—but not so those with- 
in the besieged fortress. Theirs it was 
to man and guard the walls. Today we 
Americans are in an analogous situation. 
We cannot stand apart and watch others, 
even though they be on the other side of 
the world, fight for freedom. We ourselves 
must stand to the ramparts and fight through 
the long night of Communist attack. It is 
becoming ever more crystal clear that no one 
else will guard these ramparts for us. 

You men, by the very nature of your pro- 
fession, have had intimate contact with the 
basic facts of life and death. You know 
that human beings in trouble, in sorrow, in 
fear, in the face of death, are sustained by 
the most part by faith. Faith that there is 
meaning to life, faith that there is a divine 
plan by which our human destinies are 
guided, faith that man is the child of God 
and that freedom and dignity are his proper 
environment. 

It was this faith by which was built this 
country which we love so much and which 
we have been so proud and privileged to serve. 
The ramparts of freedom were laid up, not 
with the material resources of this magnifi- 
cent continent but by and with faith and 
trust. Trust in God, trust in the integrity 
of our fellowmen, trust that each genera- 
tion would fulfill its obligation to pass on to 
its posterity the heritage of freedom which 
it had received in trust from its own fore- 
bears. 

Neither our Nation nor any other free 
community could long endure in a world in 
which that quality of faith had been erased 
from man’s character, a world in which 
trust had been crushed under the heel of 
atheist brutalitarianism. ‘Yet that is the 
great central danger which we face today 
and too many of our people do not under- 
stand it, cannot believe it, or are distress- 
ingly apathetic about it. 

We Americans are such a hopeful and opti- 
mistic people. We are friendly. We believe 
in honesty and truthfulness and in helping 
others. Because we are like that, too many 
of us allow our hopes to run away with our 
understanding of what we face in the war 
for survival in which we are engaged—and 
this struggle with the worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy is a war for survival. The 
winning of this war will call for hard deci- 
sions and firm action, supported by all the 
patience, all the fortitude, and all the under- 
standing of which we are capable. In this 
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bitter 37-year-old war there can be no easy 
escapes, no cheap victories. Appeasement 
accelerates disaster, peaceful coexistence is 
just the digestive period of the nation- 
eating Communist tiger. 

I think it has been the widespread, popular 
misunderstanding of the nature of commu- 
nism, and the nature of war, which has 
made it possible for our enemy to win bat- 
tle after battle until today, only a few short 
years after the successful conclusion of a 
world struggle to eliminate another agres- 
sive tyranny, we face the catastrophic fact 
that a third of the world's people are now 
captive to our enemy and millions more in 
southeast Asia are being readied for the 
same fate. 

This lack of understanding is natural 
enough and in a way does credit to the 
basic idealism of Americans of which I 
spoke. We know we seek peace, and when 
we say peace“ we know we mean living 
in a world of honest good will. We know 
we covet no other people's lands or goods. 
We bear no enduring hatreds from one gen- 
eration to another. So we find it hard to 
believe that other people can pervert the 
meanings of beautiful words like “democ- 
racy” and “peace” to tyranny and death; 
and exalt as the highest morality any deceit 
or treachery, or base strategern which will 
advance their voctory in the class war they 
force upon the world. 

Yet that, exactly, was Lenin's exposition 
of the Communist ethic before the Young 
Communist League in 1920. It is today still 
the Communist ethic. Just as they reject 
religion and defiantly proclaim their dis- 
belief in God, so do they reject any ethical 
or moral concepts which do not derive from 
the necessities of the class struggle. You 
see, their words are not our words. We can 
place no trust in them, for they have no 
God by whom to swear truth or faith. 

With us, truth is an attribute of Deity. 
Acknowledging no Deity, the Communist 
must accept as absolute truth whatever the 
party decrees: This is basic to the nature 
of communism and we must keep it always 
in the forefront of our minds if we are to 
correctly evaluate the enemy's moves in this 
life-and-death struggle. It is vitally impor- 
tant that we remember this now, when the 
momentarily satiated conqueror preaches 
trade and peaceful coexistence. 

Too many among us have in the past ac- 
cepted, and today still contend, that com- 
munism is an economic theory, or a politi- 
cal belief, whose proponents could be loyal 
to our constitutional Republic, faithful in 
public office, and trustworthy teachers of 
our youth. 

Despite the Communists’ derision of all 
religion, communism today is itself a form 
of religion seeking to establish its concept 
of socialist materialistic morality upon all 
mankind. It has been advanced with the 
same crusading fervor, the same ruthless 
determination back by military power which 
marked the sweep of Islam over the same 
portion of the world which is the Commu- 
nists’ immediate target—aAsia, 

This atheistic religion has for its devotees 
& body of revealed incontrovertible scientific 
truth“ —the writings of Karl Marx. It has 
had its messiah—Lenin. It is an ortho- 
doxy—and heresy is punished with quick 
death. Like all crusaders, the Communists 
have the conviction of ultimate victory. 
They firmly believe that time and history 
are on their side, They are willing to en- 
dure, and make others endure all manner 
of hardships for thelr belief. They are in 
no hurry. They are willing to go slow, even 
to back up, when they must. By constant 
but carrying pressure they weary and frus- 
trate the free world. They exploit the fears 
and hopes of the impatient west, playing one 
against the other. Subversion, treachery, 
sabotage, the enormous lie, are their pre- 
ferred and most effective weapons. 
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“Their revolutionary strategy, like their 
revolutionary theory, are long-term con- 
cepts little concerned with short-range 
goals. Such are in the field of tactics. 
Their strategy embraces the application of 
their revolutionary theory to the world situ- 
ation as it may exist at any given period. 
It takes into account favorable and unfav- 
orable situations, and directs when and how 
to shift to defensive or offensive tactics as a 
particular campaign may require. Advance 
and retreat; blow hot, blow cold; a threat 
here, a concession there—they zigzag toward 
their ultimate goal just as a battleship zig- 
zags In enemy waters but always making a 
percentage good along the base course. 

As military men you know there are times 
when it may be necessary to liquidate an 
unfavorable situation to cut losses to an 
acceptable figure, But even in retreat you 
try to salvage some advantage. The Com- 
munists are experts at applying this prin- 
ciple to political situations and they are 
ruthless in their use of it. They ease off the 
pressure when they encounter firmness— 
lay it on when they detect weakness and 
indecision. 

The abrupt abandonment of the war in 
Greece, the lifting of the Berlin blockade, 
the apparent softness toward the revolts in 
East Germany in June 1953, the truce in 
Korea, and their repeated but always decep- 
tive pre-conference willingness to meet and 
talk—these were and are loss-cutting tactical 
moves to improve their position in what 
the Communists have always recognized as 
a global struggle. 

You and I, whose profession was war and 
strategy, must help our neighbors understand 
that Russian imperialist communism is a 
predatory conspiracy dedicated to the de- 
struction of freedom. Like the spotted 
leopard, it camouflages itself by ceasing to 
move when it scents danger, but it does 
not change its spots thereby. Neither does 
the communist predator's objective ever 
change. It is and always has been world 
domination and they know that these United 
States are the citadel they must ultimately 
reduce. The ramparts we guard are the last 
barriers between them and the free world's 
desolation. 

Most Americans, despite three wars in one 
generation, have not understood the nature 
of war, nor their intimate daily concern 
with foreign policy. Foreign policy is essen- 
tially an extension of domestic policy. For 
a free self-governing people it must reflect 
their will, their ideals, and moral values if 
it is to be viable. To be successful it must 
promote their wellbeing. It must be based 
on enduring principle, not bent and twisted 
by the winds of political expediency. 

It must be so stated that other nations will 
know what we mean and know we mean what 
we say. 

You officers, out of your knowledge and ex- 
perience and your proven devotion to our 
country, can do much to build public inter- 
est and understanding of these matters in 
the communities where you make your 
homes. Too many of our breed, out of the 
long habit of silence on public matters, fail 
in retirement to speak up when they should 
but, instead, content themselves with private 
grumbling. 

We have seen In recent months how an ad- 
ministration attempting to develop and ex- 
press a strong and positive foreign policy 
has been forced to backtrack and hedge, 
to the delight of our enemies, because the 
public and our wavering allies have pro- 
tested even the acknowledgment of danger. 
The appeasers, the world-first-and-Amer!- 
can lasters have been vocal enough but where 
have the patriots been? Not all dead surely, 
but certainly silent while the frightened 
summer soldiers surrender another section of 
the world’s freedom. 

T believe that had he been backed by the 
understanding support of the Nation, Mr. 
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Dulles“ strong and forthright statements 
made earlier this year could have stopped 
the Communists cold at Geneva. They came 
there fearful of American strength and what 
seemed to be determination. But those who 
have so little faith in freedom that they 
fear war more than they do slavery pulled 
the rug from under him. They made it ap- 
parent to our enemy that our statesmen 
were not leading from strength, but from 
the weakness of irresolute allies abroad and 
& people at home not yet awake to the mean- 
ing of southeast Asia to their own future 
safety. Mr. Dulles’ apparent strong hand 
became a bluff, and the Communists prompt- 
ly called that bluff at Dien Bien Phu and 
forced us to throw in our cards at Geneva. 
Red China emerged as an acknowledged 
world power with a contract of conquest 
signed, sealed, and delivered and which we 
have promised not to upset by force of arms, 
So there is sealed, also, the ultimate fate of 
Thalland, and Burma, and, eventually, 
Indonesia, and the enemy gathers strength 
and moves a little closer to the ramparts we 
guard, 

What we are faced with, as I see it, is the 
natural result of a long-continued tragic 
misconception of the principle and purpose 
of all successful foreign policy. The basic 
principle is intelligent self-interest. Starry- 
eyed altruism, a burning desire to do good to 
other people, always so expensive to satisfy, 
have no proper place in the development of 
foreign policy. 

Doing good to others requires a skill far 
beyond that possessed by most humans, if 
Possessed by any at all. If we will refrain 
from doing others harm and let them decide 
what is their own good, we will accomplish 
something. 

In the field of foreign policy if we intelli- 
gently pursue our own national self-inter- 
est (and that, of course, rules out greed and 
aggression) and refrain as best we can from 
doing harm to those who mean us no harm, 
allowing them to do good to themselves ac- 
cording to thelr own ideas of what is good, 
we would get along a lot better in the world. 
We might be no better loved, but we would 
be far more respected, which is far more im- 
portant. Everybody understands self-inter- 
est. They can and will believe that a na- 
tion will act thus. They will not believe the 
opposite. 

We are distrusted and actively disliked 
around the world today for the simple rea- 
son that the recipients of our vast bounty 
cannot believe that we are altruistically mo- 
tivated and not because, as some of our dis- 
appointed politicians say, we are reapprais- 
ing our commitments abroad and taking vig- 
orous action to flush out the traitors inside 
our home ramparts. 

There has been too much of this busi- 
ness of highly placed Americans, of both 
sexes, going abroad and apologizing for the 
growing and quite proper feeling that the 
allies we have supported should support us. 
There is very real danger in these returning 
travelers taking to the stump and telling us 
and the world that our principles are too 
rigid, that we should be more flexible, more 
willing to compromise with what we know is 
evil, that because we are growing intolerant 
of treason our prestige abroad is falling and 
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Prestige attaches to the individual or the 
nation which stands firmly for the right as 
God gives them to see the right. The strong 
and the wealthy are never loved. To seek 
love with gifts and surrender of principle, by 
giving largesse to those like the Indians 
who comfort our enemy, is to find only scorn 
and envious hatred, 

Both respect and prestige will be ours if 
we apply these primary tests to all our pol- 
icies—"is this good for America?” Not "is 
this good for England, or good for China, or 
good for Germany, good for India, the Arabs, 
or the Jews”—but “is this good for America?” 
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Nothing will be good for America if it does 
Preventable harm to any of those others, or 
if it makes liberty anywhere less secure. 
Refraining from doing harm to those who 
mean us no harm is something we may be 
&ble to do if we work carefully and intelli- 
gently at it. Deciding and then attempting 
to others what we think is good for them is 
beyond our wisdom and capacity—and too 
often turns out to be bad for America. Wit- 
ness the tragic results of our deciding that 
it would be best for China if Chiang Kai- 
shek were persuaded or coerced to take into 
his government the Chinese agrarian re- 
formers. He knew such a course was defi- 
nitely not for the good of China, but we 
decided otherwise. So we lose China to the 
Communists, suffer bloody defeat in Korea, 
followed by disaster in southeast Asia. 

We who guard the ramparts of freedom 
can best help others to hope to hold or re- 
Gain their freedom by preserving our own 
strength and vigor. We will do them irrepa- 
rable harm if through profligate waste of 
our men, money, and materials around the 
world we sap our own strength and destroy 
their self-esteem. 

Of course, we should help our friends when 
they really need help, and when helping con- 
tributes to our own welfare. But in the 
interest of mutual respect there must be a 
mutuality of benefit. Mr. George H. Wilson, 
president of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, after returning from an extensive 
tour throughout friendly Asia as a member 
of a Presidential commission, testifies to this. 
He found appreciation for our past gener- 
osity but also a real desire for nongovern- 
mental trade and finance relationships. As 
one Indian businessman put it, point 4 and 
things like that are very nice, but when they 
are discontinued they leave behind no 
enduring personal or business contacts in 
the United States. It is business and bank- 
ing and trade arrangements between private 
enterprises which build enduring relation- 
ships and understanding. 

In the 9 years since the end of World War 
II we haye given away, in one form or an- 
other, $80 billion. After the straight altru- 
istic thrill of giving for the sake of giving 
had worn off, the ostensible purpose was an 
investment in allles, to build strength to 
match our own. 

What dependable allies have we won with 
this extended giveaway program? England? 
France? India?—they who have had the 
greatest share? England in whose Parlia- 
ment the United States is almost dally at- 
tacked; England, trading with the enemy 
while her sons were engaged in combat in 
Korea, that England who should know better 
than any other that any goods and services 
which a people need or can in any way use 
adds to their warmaking potential, and on 
this knowledge enforced the tightest of 
blockades and worldwide embargoes through 
two world wars. France?—incapabie of 
stable self-government, unwilling to face up 
to her own internal weaknesses, smothering 
her own child, EDC, and still hedging and 
blocking the substitute Brussels treaty ex- 
tension? India?—accepting our grain, our 
money, our point 4 help while incessantly 
lecturing us on our uncouth belligerence 
while playing up to the Communist tiger 
Which will most certainly eat her up in turn. 

How different the case in Greece, Turkey, 
Spain, Pakistan, the Philippines, South Ko- 
rea, and Formosa. There is the full rollcall 
ot the ones we can really count on to fight 
beside us when the chips are down. With 
these nations we have traded what we had 
that they needed for what they had that we 
Wanted and the bargains are bound with the 
cement of mutual self-interest and mutual 
respect. 

Foreign policy, either in its application 
Or development, is not some esoteric mystery 
to be left to the State Department alone. 
It is not something outside the lives and 
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interests of ordinary people. It is the most 
important thing in their lives, for to a large 
degree, the kind of life they and their chil- 
dren and grandchildren will live, yes; even 
if they are to live at all, depends upon the 
wisdom, the success, or failure of their Gov- 
ernment leaders in this field. 

Among the wisest things our present Sec- 
retary of State had done have been his na- 
tionwide reports by radio and television fol- 
lowing each of his more important foreign 
meetings and conferences, Here, truly, has 
been an example of taking all the people 
into partnership, acquainting them with 
progress and the problems of international 
affairs 


Yet, on many occasions when I have asked 
some friend the following morning, “What 
did you think of Dulles’ report last night 
on television?” the usual answer has been 
to the effect that he didn’t hear or see it— 
he was watching the fights or I Love Lucy. 
How many of you officers here have ever 
written to Mr. Dulles after one of those 
broadcasts and expressed your opinion, your 
approval or disapproval? Our leaders need 
support and constructive criticism and you 
should give it and encourage others to do 
likewise. 

Although we've had three major wars in 
our time, most people, except the profes- 
sionals (and some of us) mistake the nature 
of war. War is commonly thought of in 
terms of shooting when, in fact, big shoot- 
ing is a last desperate resort in modern war. 

War is an extension of policy by means 
other than peaceful. It is a business of 
pressures. The pressure can be political, 
psychological, economic, or violentiy physi- 
cal, or any combination of these elements. 
The Communists, with their long-range 
strategy, their inhuman patience and their 
understanding that the whole world is their 
field of battle, have developed this war of 
varying and combined pressures to a point 
where what remains of the free world seeks 
not victory, but only a- lessening of ten- 
sion. The perfect correlation of the vio- 
lence at Dien Blen Phu to the Geneva Con- 
ference, of Quemoy to Brussels, are perfect 
examples. Dien Bien Phu was unimportant 
as a military position but the psychological 
effect of victory there was decisive at Geneva 
in winning a new and uncontested foothold 
for further Communist advances into south- 
east Asia, 

For 37 years the Communists have waged 
this war against us. Every time we've shown 
signs of recognizing the struggle for what it 
is and stiffened our resistance, they have 
eased the pressure; offered a concession here, 
another there; made new promises to replace 
the old broken ones, made big talk of peace 
and disarmament, and peaceful coexistence, 

David, King of Israel, described them per- 
fectly in the 55th Psalm, “The words of his 
mouth were smoother than butter, but war 
was in his heart; his words were softer than 
oil, yet they were drawn swords.” 

And we have listened. In our hopeful op- 
timism, in our belief that because we hold 
to truth and honesty and faith, others must 
also. We have over and over again permitted 
ourselves to be decelved, to be lulled into be- 
lieving that a compromise with evil is pos- 
sible to sustain. Our European allies are 
today under this spell, their leaders drinking 
the toasts of friendship with the execution- 
ers of freedom, ‘There is an increasing num. 
ber among us who would have us do likewise. 

As we have belatedly come to realize, our 
enemy has his fifth column within our ram- 
parts working in devious ways to convince us 
that Russian and Chinese communism is 
something we can coexist with, the while 
they prepare us for nonexistence. Britain, 
France, and India, with their tired and weary 
voices, tell us—and there are Americans who 
repeat it—-that we are too firm in what we 
believe to be the right. We are told that the 
door to the conference room is the sure door 
to peace if only we will enter and give enough. 
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The door to Yalta opened on Korea. Pots- 
dam sealed the doom of Poland. The door at 
Panmunjom led to the loss of victory for 
which 40,000 young Americans spilled their 
blood and lives to win twice over. Berlin 
and Geneva consolidated the Communists’ 
political and military victory in Korea and 
confirmed their conquest of new lands and 
millions more humans in Indochina. 

We must not let cur people deceive them- 
selves with the belief that if we will just once 
more sit down in sweet reasonableness the 
enemy will grant the weary world what was 
not forced from him in the trial at arms, 
That is just childish wishful thinking. 

The shooting and the dying is ended in 
Korea and Indochina, for the time being at 
least. And that is good, for victory in Korea 
was made impossible by our U. N.-directed 
foreign policy and in Indochina we had fallen 
into a false position of supporting a Euro- 
pean colonial regime which had too long 
dragged its feet in granting freedom to a 
people asked to fight for the free world. 

But let us not deceive ourselves that either 
of these struggles ended with honor to us, 
or that the United Nations “threw back the 
aggressor” in Korea or “contained” commu- 
nism in the south. You and I, as military 
men, know only too well that the Commu- 
nist forces threw us out of North Korea, 
back to the line of the 38th parallel where 
the war started and that in Indochina we 
suffered the gravest political and strategical 
defeat in all Western history. Truly, Gen- 
eral MacArthur said, “In war there is no 
substitute for victory.” 

These things are not pleasant to recall. 
They are not nice to think about. I repeat 
them as I have been doing for the past year 
because you may be sure that all Asia re- 
members them, „ 

Our President has repeatedly told the 
country that the struggle in southeast Asia 
was a farflung flank of the battle we fought 
in Korea, linked also to the threat in Europe. 
If we consider Japan and the Philippines 
vital to the security of the United States, and 
in this transonic-hydrogen-fusion age they 
Most certainly are, then what happens to 
Formosa, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, and 
Indonesia is equally the concern of our in- 
telligent self-interest. And now comes a 
man who may well be the next Prime Min- 
ister of Britain proposing that we give For- 
mosa to the Communists and incarcerate our 
faithful ally of many years, the Generalis- 
simo, in “some safe place.“ Truly, this is 
the counsel of despair to offer to a people 
who believe that human aspirations for in- 
dividual freedom and dignity are of Divine 
origin, and on whose coins appears the motto 
“In God we trust.” 

A year ago last June the masters of Russia 
were off balance. They sat uneasily on the 
departed dictator's pedestal. They faced a 
united West strengthened by new and firmer 
leadership in America. For a time it ap- 
peared we had at last gained the initiative, 
that at long last we could call the tune and 
make the bear that walks like a man dance 
to it. But the spirit failed us. Peace and 
trade in our time, any lessening of tension, 
seemed so much easier than the sacrifice and 
self-denial which might be the cost of in- 
suring to our grandchildren the freedom into 
which we had been born. 

We have been outmaneuvered because we 
lack the enemy's single-minded intentness 
on the ultimate goal, because we have been 
unwilling to recognize that we live in an age 
of danger and that the Joys of peace are not 
for us while evil incarnate stalks the world 
with power in its godless hands. Haying 
released the awful genie of neuclear power, 
we cower in Its towering shadow. “No Place 
To Hide -was not that the title of a recently 
best-selling book? What a motto for the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 
As though men who sought only a place to 
hide could ever gain or deserve freedom, 
let alone deserve it. 
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But the enemy now has the dread hydro- 
gen bomb cry the fearful ones. What does 
that mean except that he can now threaten 
us with the same weapon with which we 
have long threatened him? Shall we now 
surrender? Shall we abjure the principles by 
which we have lived? Shall we run from 
the ramparts of freedom and abandon our 
children’s and their children to the horrors 
of a godless Communist world? 

We of the armed services know the value 
of tradition, the inspiration of past great 
deeds. Out of our history we find the answer 
in the burning words of Patrick Henry: 
“They tell us, sir, that we are weak, unable 
to cope with so formidable enemy and ad- 
versary. But when shall we be stronger? 
Will it be next week, or the next year? Will 
it be when we are totally disarmed? Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and in- 
action? Shall we acquire the means of effec- 
tive resistance by lying supinely on our backs 
and hugging the delusive phantom of hope, 
until our enemies have bound us hand and 
foot?” 

Terrible as war is, and you and I have 
seen more of it than most of us like to 
remember, there are worse things. Slavery 
is worse. The mental, spiritual, and physi- 
cal slavery imposed by communism is worse 
than death to men who believe that freedom 
is a divine principle. That is the rampart 
upon which freemen must stand and fight 
or forever surrender all claim to kinship with 
divinity. 

Our forefathers manned that rampart in 
their time and guarded it with their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. We 
have a greater obligation than they for we 
have lived and grown great in the freedom 
they won for us and men of good will every- 
where look to us now to keep liberty alive 
upon the earth. 

We Americans profess to believe that our 
way of life is in accord with the will of God 
whom the signers acknowledged in that 
first great Declaration as the giver of our 
rights and freedoms, Communism denies 
all this which we hold to be self-evident 
truth. So, between us there must always be 
conflict until one or the other prevails. 

With the Communists this is dogma. With 
us it must be intelligent but passionate 
conviction, 

At tbis point you may say “these are fine 
words, but what do you pro t we 
shall go to war, send our young men into 
the jungles of southeast Asin?" The an- 
swer is, of course, that we are at war and 
have been since 1917. The first step is to 
realize that fact, and then to develop and 
adopt for ourselves a long range strategic 
plan to fight and win this new kind of war. 
Coexistence, containment, the status quo 
will never do it. For when it suits the 
enemy's purpose they will move again along 
their long planned road. Our grand ob- 
jective must match theirs in scope and 
imagination. It can be nothing less than 
the destruction of the tyrannical govern- 
ments of Russia and China. Any objective 
short of that will end in our defeat and 
the destruction of all governments which 
foster free capitalism and genuine democ- 
racy. 

Every move we make, every policy we adopt 
at home or abroad, should contribute some- 
thing to this plan. We should start now 
by correcting that tragic mistake of 1933 by 
which our enemy established within our 
ramparts a privileged headquarters for their 
campaign of sabotage and subversion in the 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. 
What little advantage we may gain from hay- 
ing a restricted and shadowed embassy staff 
in Moscow is nothing compared to the value 
of their Washington Embassy to the Com- 
munists. 

Will serving our diplomatic relations with 
Russia bring on world war III? Nonsense. 
We are at war and it is time we ejected the 
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enemy spies from our camp. I urge every 
one of you to actively and vocally support 
Senator Know .anp in his demand for the 
withdrawal of diplomatic recognition from 
this Government which refuses to even ac- 
cept our protests when they diplomatically 
shoot down our aircraft over neutral seas. 

We must press firmly for the expeditious 
rearming of a soverign West Germany so that 
they may reassume the mission of the an- 
cient Teutonic Knights, guarding the east- 
ern marches against the barbaric Slavs. We 
should put what troops we may find expe- 
dient to maintain in Europe on a realistic 
war footing, and bring home those thou- 
sands of dependents—potential hostages all. 

We must not only stand resolutely firm in 
opposing the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations but we must move to 
reform that organization, Russia and her 
satellites have persistently and flagrantly 
violated every condition prescribed for mem- 
bership in the U. N. They have used it as 
a sounding board for their lying propaganda. 
From its rostrum they have reviled every 
free and peaceful member nation. They 
have made open and shooting war against 
the forces of the very body of which they 
claim to be a rightful part. 

If the United Nations are ever to be in 
fact united, if the organization is ever to 
be in reality a force for peace and an effec- 
tive instrument of collective security, if the 
exasperated people of the United States are 
going to much longer consent to belong- 
ing to and supporting it, then the nations 
dedicated to violence and conquest must be 
expelled. The Communist plan for domi- 
nating the world turns upon the eventual 
isolation of this Republic. It is time we 
moved toward isolating Russia and China 
by excommunicating them from the congre- 
gation of civilized states. 

We can make this moral tsolation still 
more effective by using the force available 
to us to physically isolate these predatory 
aggressors. China is vulnerable to a block- 
age by sea. We have the naval forces, the 
air wings and the bases ready now to strangle 
China, make her dependent upon her tenu- 
ous rail connections with Russia for the 
machinery of war which is beyond her capac- 
ity to produce. South Korea and Nationalist 
China should be brought into the Asian 
anti-Communist pact. They are real allies 
who will stand firm when the chips are 
down. 

On the island of Formosa there is the 
third largest, best equipped and trained 
anti-Communist army in existence. It was 
created and exists for just one purpose—to 
regain their homeland and set it free. Time 
runs against them. The men grow older 
while the Chinese Reds fasten their ter- 


roristic grip ever more firmly on the restless ` 


and rebellious farmers. In a few more years 
the army of Nationalist China will be an 
army of old men. For them the tide will 
have run out, and Formosa will fall unless 
we then go all out to defend it. When 
Formosa falls, the Philippines will not be far 
behind and Japan will be helplessly exposed 
between the Kurilles and Formosa. I do not 
need to point out these elementary strategic 
facts to you who have studied and conducted 
war—but you are needed to explain them 
to those to whom the far Pacific seems an- 
other world. 

After all, China is the Nationalists’ own 
country. They have a right to put their 
cause to the test. We have no right to pro- 
hibit them—in fact, we have an historic 
obligation to assist them. If they win, Asia 
is safe and the world is saved for long time 
to come, If they lose, the free world is little 
worse off than it is bound to be after a few 
more years of inaction. 

Will any of these courses bring on the 
dreaded World War III? There is no reason 
to believe so and every reason to believe the 
contrary. Of course, the Russians threaten, 
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and so far they have bluffed us out. They 

according to plan, and their plan 
does not include the risk of all-out war with 
the United States until they have accom- 
plished our isolation, spent us weak, and 
reduced us to a lone island of beleagured 
freedom in a hostile, Communist dominated 
world. Their own base of power at home 
is still too shaky to risk giving the restless 
and conquered people who still remember 
freedom any opportunity for successful 
revolt. 

But men cannot revolt against. machine- 
guns and tanks, it is said. Revolts have 
always been against seemingly insuperable 
odds. In the long struggle for human free- 
dom the tyrants have always had the heaviest 
armament, the greatest hordes of marching 
men. But freedom has survived all the 
tyrants. There is something in the soul of 
man, planted there by his Creator, which 
makes him aspire to freedom as the sparks 
fiy upward. And so far, there have always 
been some who have kept the faith and sur- 
rendered not to fear. 

Behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
there are millions who would give their lives 
if they thought that by so doing their chil- 
dren would inherit the freedom they re- 
member. How better assist our enemy and 
extinguish what hope remains in the hearts 
of those sad prisoners than to continue to 
compromise, to appease the unappeasable, 
to prop up their masters’ regimes by pro- 
viding so-called consumer goods so that 
their industry need not be diverted from 
munitions production? How better, indeed, 
to mock the sacrifices of 40,000 young Ameri- 
cans, dead in Korea, than to recognize or 
admit to the community of civilized nations 
the obscenely inhuman government which 
encompassed their tortured deaths? 

The road to the peace and security for 
which we hope and pray is long and hard 
and rocky, an uphill haul all the way. But 
that long file of men in whose footsteps we 
have marched and whose best examples we 
have striven to emulate left unfading route 
markers for us to follow, The first is recog- 
nition of the danger in which we live. The 
second calls for courage to face it. The 
third demands determination to build and 
maintain our strength, regardless of imme- 
diate costs to us, so that no foe will dare 
assault our ramparts nor attack those who 
take shelter under the banner Key sang of 
150 years ago. Fourth and most vital of all 
is the personal rededication of -every one 
of us to the principles upon which this Na- 
tion has stood; a fundamental belief in God: 
of firm adherence to the right as He gives 
us to see the right; and end to the false and 
cowardly hopes that there can be any last- 
ing, successful compromise with evil. 

You are all men who subscribed to a 
solemn oath to defend our Constitution and 
this Republic against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic. There was a period put to 
your term of service but no term to the bind- 
ing nature of your obligation which you 
carry all your life. When you go home from 
this convention, don't just fadeaway, Use 
your influence, your prestige in your com- 
munities to build firm support for our Gov- 
ernment's policies of strength and firmness. 
Help teach the youth of our country to be 
proud to be Americans. Instill in them the 
courage to stand with the patriots against 
those who would surrender our God-given 
sovereignty, our freedom, and our country’s 
future for some surcease from struggle— 
“peace and trade in our time.” 

Teach them that guarding the ramparts of 
freedom demands courage and sacrifice, some 
surrender of the ease and comfort of our 
lives. Teach them that freedom is a heavy 
load and liberty a heady wine, fit only for 
men strong in courage and faith. Make them 
see with Patrick Henry, who I will quote 
again, that “millions of people, armed in 
the holy cause of liberty—are invincible by 
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any force which our enemy can send against 
us. We shall not fight our battles alone. 
There is a just God who presides over the 
destinies of men and of nations. The battle, 
sirs, is not to the strong alone. It is to the 
active, the vigilant, the brave.” Like those 
men of our Nation’s infancy, we have, as 
Henry said, “no electlon—it is now too late 
to retire from the contest. There is no re- 
treat, but in submission and slavery.” 

We started this meeting tonight with a 
prayer, by pledging anew our allegiance to 
the fing and to the Republic, We stood at at- 
tention while the music sounded off with the 
eyer-stirring strains of the Star-Spangled 
Banner. Let us go out from here, determined 
as ever, to keep that banner flying high and 
beautiful above the ramparts we guard. 


One Hundred and Four United States 
Lending Agencies; Surely a Few Too 
Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hoover Commission has performed an 
important service in pointing up ineffi- 
ciency, overlapping, and wasteful prac- 
tices in the operation of our Government, 
Its latest report in dealing with the 
great number of lending agencies is one 
that can prove highly controversial, but 
the fact remains that the condition it 
complains of does exist and should be 
remedied. i 

I include as part of my remarks a very 
well written and logical editorial ap- 
pearing in the Courier-Post newspapers, 
published at Camden, N. J., that makes 
plain there is a justification for some, 
if not all, of the recommendations that 
the Commission has made. It reads as 
follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR UNITED STATES LEND- 
ING AGENCIES; SURELY A Few Too Many? 
The latest report of the Hoover Commis- 

sion covers a great amount of territory and 

will require a great deal of legislating if all 
its recommendations are to be put in effect. 

It is entirely safe to say this will not be 
done. 

“Certain parts of the report * * * ap- 
peared certain to stir up much controversy,” 
says the dispatch from Washington which 
summarizes it. And that is an understate- 
ment if there ever was one. It is interesting 
that 5 members of the 12-man Commission 
dissent from various parts of the report. 

Broadly speaking, the report urges that the 
104—that’s right, 104—iending and insuring 
agencies of the Government be reorganized, 
with many of them being abolished and those 
that are retained being made to pay their 
own way. 

Lending or insuring loans “is a function 
Which the Government should undertake 
Only when private enterprise cannot or will 
not perform the function, and then only in 
furtherance of a justifiable governmental 
Purpose,” the Commission says. 

The report specifically asks the liquidation 
Of more than a dozen Government agencies 
which, it says, have served useful 

t are no longer needed. It-urges the re- 
organization of a number of others, including 
Such big ones as the Federal Housing Admin- 
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istration and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, so that they will be self-sup- 
porting, better managed, and integrated with 
the private-enterprise system. 

On some other agencies, the report refuses 
to pass judgment. For instance, it offers the 
opinion that the Small Business Administra- 
tion has outlived its usefulness and should be 
abolished, but recommends that its life be 
extended for 2 more years to demonstrate 
its worth or lack of same. 

The report is conservative in its financial 
policies. 

For example, it praises the FHA for a sig- 
nificant contribution to home financing and 
to the sustained high level of construction 
activity in this country. 

But it questions the adequacy of its mort- 
fage-insurance reserves and also questions 
its practice of permitting extremely low pay- 
ments on the purchase of homes, a criticism 
which has been made frequently in recent 
months. The report says low downpayments 
on homes have not yet caused any trouble, 
but might do so in the event of a period of 
deflation or general decline, and goes on to 
recommend that the President be authorized 
to increase such payments on mortgages in- 
sured by the FHA. 

The report criticizes the Export-Import 
Bank for making commercial short-term 
loans and says it should confine itself to long- 
term loans to foreign governments, financed 
through congressional appropriations. 

The Commission skirts the issue of flexible 
versus rigid farm-price supports but proposes 
changes in the methods by which prices are 
supported, the basic change being designed 
to have farmers’ loans made by private 
sources instead of by the Government. It 
also wants the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration to charge premiums sufficient to 
cover administrative expenses and losses and 
to provide reserves, advice not likely to be 
heeded by a politically minded Congress 
which at present is trying to reinstate high, 
rigid supports for the flexible system. 

Federal loans, guaranties, and commit- 
ments through its lending and insuring 
agencies now total an astronomical $244 bil- 
lion, the report says. The Commission says 
its recommendations would effect substan- 
tial reductions in the national debt and gov- 
ernmental operating expenses. 

Another result of following the recom- 
mended program, the report says, would be 
to restore control of the purse to Congress— 
something which ought to appeal to that 
body. 

But probably there will be objections raised 
to every one of the many recommendations 
in this report. 

All the agencies whose abolition or merger 
is proposed will have their friends and de- 
3 who will fight for them to the last 

It is startling to think that 42 years ago 
we had not a single 1 of these 104 financial 
agencies, however, and it is reasonable to 
suppose we could get along without some of 
them, as the report urges. 


Gibbering Yalta Ghosts Can Now Be Laid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 18, 1955: 
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Grmsreinc Yatta Guosts Can Now Be La 


SHOW ERRORS OF JUDGMENT, Not BETRAYAL 


Raymond Gram Swing noted back in 1949 
that “Yalta has almost ceased to be the name 
of something historically measurable and has 
become a byword for failure, folly or trea- 
son." 

That was the year when the late Senator 
Taft raised the charge that it was the Yalta 
pact that “divided the world into two sec- 
tions.“ Neither he nor the chorus of critics 
who joined his outcry ever discussed Yalta in 
terms of honest human error. They pre- 
sented it instead in terms of human perfidy, 
of dark and secret betrayal. It never dis- 
turbed such orators that a Roosevelt plot“ 
to sell out the West to communism at Yalta 
would have involved perforce a joint crime 
on the part of Winston Churchill. 

Yalta has been used as a club to demolish 
the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt as a 
leader of America and of the free world. 

Now at last the Yalta papers are released. 
The action of the State Department is sud- 
den, awkward and graceless, giving to the 
press the task of digesting a 500,000-word 
record to meet an immediate deadline. 

Let at least the record is now in the public 
domain, so that Yalta can become “some- 
thing historically measurable.” Even from 
the hasty stories huddled together by Wash- 
ington reporters, some facts begin to emerge 
out of the poison vapors that have so long 
shrouded the conference on the Black Sea. 

1. The secret sections of the agreement are 
shown to have related only to the terms by 
which Russia was to enter the war against 
Japan, and to the acceptance of Stalin’s de- 
mand that Russia be granted 3 seats instead 
of 1 in the U. N. General Assembly. 

The Far Eastern arrangements had to be 
kept secret because Chiang Kai-shek, whose 
interests were plainly involved, was unhap- 
pily not at Yalta as he had been, by Roose- 
velt’s insistence, at the Cairo Conference. 
Russia was granted return of territories 
wrung from her by Japan in 1904, plus the 
Kuriles, some rocky islands with a popula- 
tion of 4,400, which had long been in dispute 
between the two nations. These arrange- 
ments and an agreement on Russian rights 
in Manchuria were later cleared with Chiang, 
who ratified them in a treaty of friendship 
with the Soviets. 

These concessions were made to Stalin 
against a background of grave doubt about 
the war against Japan. 

The first atom bomb was not successfully 
exploded at our desert testing grounds until 
4 months after Yalta. The British-American 
Chiefs of Staff had advised their principals 
that they expected another 18 months of war 
with Japan after Germany surrendered. 
American plans for an invasion of the rug- 
ged Japanese home islands carried a military 
estimate of a million United States casual- 
ties on the landing beaches. Japan had 
1,950,000 men still on the mainland of Asia. 
Only Russia could tie them up there in the 
event of an allied invasion of Japan. 

As to the concession to Russia on General 
Assembly seats, it was not announced be- 
cause F. D. R. freely admitted that he found 
it “embarrassing.” He wanted time to ex- 
plain it to congressional leaders of both 
parties. It was this concession that Stalin 
insisted upon in return for Russian entry 
into the United Nations. No American has 
ever liked the agreement, but it would be 
idie to argue that the two extra votes have 
had the slightest effect on U. N. decisions 
from that day to this. 

2. The agreements affecting the nations of 
central and eastern Europe were never secret 
from the beginning. The Yalta pact pledged 
the earliest possible establishment, through 
free elections, of governments responsive to 
the will of the people in these countries. It 
was Russia's later refusal to honor the 
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pledge, not the pledge itself, that caused the 
Iron Curtain to fall around the western edges 
of the satellite nations. 

This is the painful truth that faced the 
Eisenhower administration in 1953. The new 
government tried to carry out a campaign 
pledge to renounce secret understandings 
with foreign governments which permit en- 
slavement. A look at the Yalta pact showed 
that the agreements on Europe were not 
secret. There was nothing in their terms 
to permit enslavement. It was Russia’s re- 
pudiation of her Yalta pledge that led mil- 
lions of Europeans into Red bondage, 

3. The idea that Stalin got everything he 
asked for at Yalta is dead. The papers show 
that he caterwauled for Russian rights in 
the Dardanelles and In Iran, without getting 
the slightest result from F. D. R. and Win- 
ston. 

4. The theory that Alger Hiss was the secret 
master at Yalta is exploded. The documents 
show that Roosevelt did not want Hiss or any 
other State Department advisers at his level 
on the trip, but was persuaded to take them 
by Edward R. Stettinius, former board chair- 
man of United States Steel, who became Sec- 
retary of State. “Nowhere do the documents 
indicate that Hiss was a policymaker,” writes 
W. H. Lawrence of the New York Times. “He 
was there as a technician.” 

The very name of Yalta has become heavily 
encrusted with myth and mystery since 1945. 
But when the pact was first announced, Her- 
bert Hoover rose to tell a Lincoln Day audi- 
ence in New York that Yalta was a strong 
foundation on which to rebuild the world, 
Governor Dewey hailed it as a real contri- 
bution to future peace, Churchill's report 
on Yalta drew a vote of confidence of 613 to 0 
in the House of Commons. 

It was later that the foundations of peace 
which Roosevelt and Churchill tried to estab- 
lish at Yalta were undermined by Stalin’s 
breaking his word. 

It is easy to say now that the western 
leaders should have anticipated Russian 
perfidy and forestalled it by sending in their 
troops to occupy all of Central Europe. It is 
more difficult to see how they could have 
kept them there after the end of the war, 
in the joyous atmosphere of “bring the boys 
home" that prevailed. It is downright im- 
possible, in the light of the papers now re- 
leased, to argue with honesty that Roosevelt 
or Churchill wilifully betrayed the West 
into Stalin's hands at Yalta. 

What is left in the papers, then? There are 
fascinating tidbits for nibbling by future 
generation of historians. There are eyi- 
dences of indiscretion, such as Roosevelt's 
tasteless remark about Wendell Willkie’s 
death and Churchills easy comment that "I 
don’t much like the Poles myself.” But there 
is at least equal indiscretion from the stony 
lips of Stalin. His scorn of France and his 
insistence that the whole nation “opened the 
gates to the enemy” in 1940 will not make 
happy reading for French Communists even 

ay. 

Beyond that, there is a fascinationg if not 
edifying picture of three historic figures 
sparring with each other, letting down their 
hair, voicing their personal prejudices, rid- 
ing their pet hobbies. ‘There is an air of 
joshing intimacy between Roosevelt and 
Churchill that must have left Stalin some- 
times staring in disbelief at his translator. 
There is proof that the two leaders of the 
West had very different views about the 
future of colonialism after the war. 

There are human foibles and failings in 
piain evidence in the actions of two men who 
bore the weight of the West on their 
shoulders. There are mints of Stalin's deep 
and soulless cynicism, of his ruthless, but 
also, at moments, of a rugged humor that 
makes him seem human after all. 

‘These and many other matters of Interést, 
but not of great significance, will be dredged 
up from the long-submerged depths of the 
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Yalta record. There are evidences here of 
miscalculations, easy to condemn with the 
20-20 vision of hindsight. But traces of 
treason on the part of the chosen leaders 
of the West? None whatsoever, 


Protesting Comptroller’s Approval of 
Bank Mergers—Letter From Comptrol- 
ler of Currency Approving Proposed 
Merger of National City Bank-First Na- 
tional Bank of New York and Nine 
Other Bank Mergers in Nearby Long 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of March 2, 1955, I protested to the 
Comptroller of the Currency regarding 
the contemplated merger of the Nation's 
second largest bank, the National City 
Bank of New York, with the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York. I also asked 
him to withhold his approval of the pro- 
posed mergers of the Franklin National 
Bank with the First National of Mine- 
ola, First National of Glencoe, Roslyn 
National, and Nassau County Trust; and 
the merger of the Meadowbrook Na- 
tional Bank with the New Hyde Park, 
National City Bank of Long Beach, Bald- 
win National Bank, and People State 
Bank of Baldwin. 

I pointed out that the National City- 
First National merger together with the 
recently announced merger agreements 
of the Chase-Manhattan-Bronx, and the 
Bankers Trust-Public National—all of 
New York City—constituted the three 
largest in the history of our country in 
terms of total deposits. I argued that 
such mergers tended to create a monop- 
oly and to substantially lessen competi- 
tion in that section of the country and 
that such mergers were, therefore, at 
odds with the whole intent and policy of 
our antimonopoly and antitrust laws. 

I also pointed out to the Comptroller 
that the Franklin National mergers and 
the Meadowbrook mergers would give 
those 2 banks control over 60 percent 
of all the banking deposits in Nassau 
County. This percentage figure is in- 
ordinately large, and accentuates the 
comparative weakness of the remaining 
smaller banking institutions and points 
up how increasingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, it would be for them to compete. 

The text of the letter of Comptroller 
of the Currency Ray M. Gidney and 
my answer to him follows: 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
March 14, 1955. 
Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. CLA: I wish to acknowl- 
edge and thank you for your letter of March 
2, 1955, which has been read with interest. 
I appreciate having your views on a matter 
that has been receiving our serious atten- 
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tion. Your letter raises the question of 
whether certain proposed bank mergers in 
the metropolitan area of New York City 
will violate the Intent or policy expressed 
in section 7 of the Clayton Act or other 
antitrust laws. 

In determining whether the approval of 
this office will be given to any merger or 
consolidation, the Comptroller considers, 
among other things, how the proposed 
merger will affect the particular banks in- 
volved, the soundness of the national bank- 
ing system, and the convenience and needs 
of the community concerned. There may be 
a technical question as to the specific appli- 
cation of section 7 of the Clayton Act to 
these mergers. However, it has been the 
practice of the Comptroller before giving his 
approval to determine whether the effect of 
the merger, “in any sectlon of the coun- 
try * * may be substantially to lessen 
competition, or to tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.“ 

The Comptroller is aware of the recent 
mergers both within and beyond his juris- 
diction and has studied the mergers pre- 
sented for his approval to determine whether 
individually or collectively they tend to 
establish or give impetus to any existing 
trend which would have an adverse effect 
upon competition among banks. 

The competitive area of the merging banks 
in Nassau County to which you have re- 
ferred may for all practical purposes be de- 
fined as including all of Long Island and the 
Borough of Manhattan tn New York City. 
However, in the case of the proposed merger 
of National City and First National, we have 
considered the problem as it may affect both 
the metropolitan area and nationwide com- 
petition among banks, 

Our examination of the proposed National 
City-First National merger indicates that 
this merger would add vitality to competi- 
tive banking in New York by combining the 
diversified operations of National City with 
the specialized operations of First National. 

Essentially, these two banks conduct dif- 
ferent types of business. First National has 
specialized in a relatively small number of 
large corporate relationships and has not 
engaged in providing banking services to 
businesses and individuals of more moderate 
financial means. It has no domestic or for- 
eign branches. National City, on the other 
hand, has 71 domestic and 57 overseas 
branches and is engaged in extensive foreign 
banking transactions. It finances trade and 
other commercial activities. A significant 
portion of its business is in the feld of con- 
sumer credit and other banking services to 
individuals and small businesses. The com- 
petition between these two banks, in char- 
acter of business and in services rendered, is 
minimal. 

The attached schedules show the competi- 
tive position of the banks concerned, both 
prior and subsequent to the proposed merger. 
For example, in the metropolitan area, Na- 
tional City has 10.52 percent of the total 
deposits as against 11.7 percent after the 
merger, an increase of only 1.18 percent. 

In comparison with other banks engaged in 
a nationwide business, National City’s de- 
posits amount to 7.5 percent of the total 
deposits of such banks, while after the merg- 
er the combined deposits will amount to 8.34 
percent of the total, an Increase of 0.84 per- 
cent. (For the purpose of this study only 
banks with total assets of over $500 million 
were assumed to be engaged in nationwide 
banking; there are, of course, other banks 
which are in competition for nationwide 
business with National City, in varying de- 
grees.) 

In the New York area, National City has 
outstanding, 8.59 percent of the total loans. 
This figure refers to bank loans and does not 
include loans made by other types of com- 
peting financial institutions, The addition 
of First National loans to those of National 
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City will increase the latter's percentage to 
9.58 percent of the total, an increase of 0.99 
Percent. 

In comparison with banks engaged in a 
Nationwide banking business National City 
has 7 percent of the total loans and with 
the addition of those of First National the 
continuing bank will have 7.81 percent, or 
an Increase of 0.81 percent. 

It should also be noted that as a result 
of the proposed merger the National City 
bank will add only 1 banking office, and will, 
as a result, increase its total number of 

ing offices to 73 out of a total of 732 
Offices in the city of New York alone. 

Accordingly, upon a study of the pertinent 
facts, the Comptroller has concluded that 
the proposed National City-First National 
merger will not xiolate the spirit or policy 
embodied in section 7 of the Clayton Act 
or other antitrust laws of the United States. 

The mergers in Nassau County to which 
You refer do not either individually or col- 
lectively establish any substantial lessening 
of competition nor do they tend to create a 
monopoly. In fact an analysis of the bank- 
ing business in that area discloses that the 
growth of certain banks in Nassau County 
Was a necessary development if any local 
banks were to meet the competition of the 
larger New York City banks for the expand- 
ing industrial business of the Long Island 
area. 

While it is true that the 2 largest banks 
in Nassau County have 60 percent of the 
Geposits of all county banks, this figure does 
not indicate a true picture of the competi- 
tive situation as it affects these banks, 
Nassau County banks are in direct compe- 
tition for deposits, and all banking business, 
with banks in New York City. The deposits 
in these banks as compared to the total 
savings and commercial deposits of all Nas- 
sau depositors in all banks would not ap- 
Proach 60 percent. It is our opinion that 
but for the mergers involving the two large 
Nassau County banks of which you speak, 
local banks would have a considerably 
smaller percentage of the banking business 
Originating in Nassau County than they now 
enjoy. The increase in size has increased 
the ability of these two banks to compete 
with the larger New York City banks both 
in service and loaning ability. 

An examination of the attached Schedule 
E indicates that Franklin National has 0.66 
Percent of the deposits and 0.77 percent of 
the loans of banks in its competitive area, 
While the Mcadowbrook National had (be- 
fore its two most recent mergers, which were 
effective on March 4) 0.34 percent of the de- 
Posits and 0.33 percent of the loans. After 
the proposed mergers those percentages will 
be 0.78 percent and 0.88 percent for the 
Franklin bank. After the recently completed 
And proposed mergers these percentages for 
the Meadowbrook bank will be 0.44 percent 
and 0.42 percent. These figures, and par- 
ticularly the small amount of the increase, 
indicate to us that there will be no substan- 
tal lessening of competition as a result of 
the mergers. 

Any consideration of the state of compe- 
tition in the field of banking must take into 
&ccount the vogorous competition offered by 
financial institutions other than banks, such 
as savings and loan associations and insur- 
ance companies. For example, savings and 

n associations in Nassau County had loans 
Of $265,718,000 on December 31, 1954, as com- 
Pared to commercial bank loans of slightly 
Over 8404,000,000. When the impact of their 
Activities is added to the competitive situa- 
tion shown in the annexed schedules, it is 
€ven more apparent that the possible effect 
ot these mergers upon competition is un- 
substantial. 

It is our conclusion that the proposed New 
York City and Nassau County mergers will 
contribute significantly to the ability of the 

institutions affected to serve the 
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increasing needs of expanding economic ac- 
tivity and the millions of people who benefit 
by such expansion. This means the mergers 
should prove advantageous not only to the 
people of the respective areas, but also to the 
population of the entire metropolitan com- 
munity. 

There is nothing to indicate the mergers 
will substantially lessen the present healthy 
competition among banks in the New York 
area, or tend to create monopolies. 

We share sincerely your interest in keeping 
abreast of the implications of current bank 
mergers as they pertain to the possible sub- 
stantial lessening of competition in the field 
of banking. We shall continue to remain 
alert to our responsibilities to all the people 
of the Nation in this connection. We are 
constantly concerned to see that the law on 
this subject is strictly observed and shall 
give our best endeavors to keeping all mer- 
gers in which we have authority on a sound, 
healthy, and businesslike basis and consist- 
ent with the welfare of the greatest number 
of people who are served. 

These particular marger proposals have 
been studied so exhaustively that we doubt 
enough new and pertinent information could 
be developed by hearings to justify the ex- 
pense they would require. However, we 
would, of course, be pleased to meet at any 
time with you to discuss these matters 
Turther. 

We value highly your views, realizing that 
we have the common purpose of maintain- 
ing a national banking system of unques- 
tioned soundness and of the utmost effective- 
ness of Its service to the public. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. Groner, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 16, 1955. 
Hon. Ray M. Gmney, 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Gipney: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of March 14, 1955 relating to my 
letter concerning the recent announcements 
of bank mergers in the New York City area. 
I wish to thank you for the illuminating ma- 
terial which accompanied your letter and 
for the courtesy and thoughtful attention 
you gave to my request. 

As I am sure you will agree, we are both 
interested in having a strong, competitive 
banking system. Sometimes, in order to ob- 
tain banks that can stand on their own feet 
and provide the public with the services 
needed, various small, weak banks need to 
merge, for the purpose of forming stronger, 
independent banks. The reasons underlying 
such mergers are well known. Early in our 
banking history we had thousands of banks 
which were too small, with too little capital, 
with inadequate diversification of loans, and 
lacking specialized personnel, and as a result 
they were unable to weather economic 
storms of even moderate magnitudes. In 
order to secure more capital, greater diversi- 
fication of loans, and better managements, 
these small banks either united with other 
banks or established branches. All of these 
reasons have been acceptable and recognized 
ones for bank mergers and no doubt they will 
continue to be valid reasons, 

None, however, seem to apply in the case 
of the recently announced National City- 
First National Bank merger. I have looked 
in vain in your memorandum for evidence on 
any of these points. You concede that Na- 
tional City is both strong and diversified; 
you include data which shows First National 
not only to be one of the larger banks in New 
York City but also one which is getting along 
so well that it is among the high profit earn- 
ers in that area. No statement is made to 
the effect that First National suffered from 
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inadequate capital or lack of diversification 
of its loans or for lack of well-qualified, spe- 
cialized personnel. You mention that it will 
now, as a result of the merger, possess for- 
eign and domestic branches, and that it will 
be able to go into the field of consumer 
credit, but you fail to point out that we have 
hundreds of strong banks with no foreign 
branches, nor do you indicate assurance that 
going into the field of consumer credit will 
add appreciably to the strength of the bank. 
In these, as in some other respects, I find 
your letetr disappointingly inadequate. 

I am sure your devotion to the American 
system of free competitive enterprise is as 
strong as mine and that you wish, in the pub- 
lic interest, to preserve competition. You 
are as disturbed, Iam sure, as I am about the 
fact that in the New York area there have 
been 14 mergers in the last 7 years, as a result 
of which there has been the elimination of 
many strong, vigorous, competing banks. 

A notable example has been the elimination 
of the Corn Exchange Trust Co,, in its merg- 
er with the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. Since 
the first of January we have had the merger 
announcements of the Chase National Bank 
with the Bank of the Manhattan Co., the 
Bankers Trust with the Public National 
Bank, the National City Bank, mentioned 
above, with the First National Bank—all lo- 
cated in New York City—which constitute, in 
terms of total deposits, the three largest 
banking mergers in the history of our coun- 
try. If the present mergers are approved, an 
all-powerful oligopoly made up of the just- 
enumerated banks and the Manufacturers 
Trust (itself the result of some 80 mergers 
and consolidations over the years) will have 
a stranglehold on New York banking facill- 
ties. The businessman and the merchant 
will be at the mercy of the financial colossi, 
which, because of the lack of competition, 
will be able to set the standards providing 
for their best interest, to the detriment of 
small banks, small-business men, and other 
customers. The Chase National Bank, which 
is presently the second largest bank in New 
York City, does not need the banking offices 
of one of its large competitors to render to 
the public the service for which it was or- 
ganized. The principal value obtained by a 
large bank in acquiring a competing bank 
and merging with it is the elimination of the 
competitor, and in the instant case, the 
strengthening of an already all-powerful po- 
sition of a large banking institution. 

Your letter notes that, as a result of 
their eight recent mergers, the Franklin 
National and the Meadowbrook Banks of 
nearby Nassau County, Long Island, will have 
together over 60 percent of all the deposits 
of all the banks in that county. While these 
figures are inordinately large, you feel that 
such expansion is justified in order that 
those banks may meet the competition of 
the larger New York City banks. Such a 
position seems to me to be incongrous. It 
would mean that most banks in counties 
nigh unto New York City could or should 
merge, regardicss of consequences, Your 
position offers the greatest encouragement 
for banks in Nassau, Westchester, and Put- 
nam counties and the nearby counties in 
New Jersey and Connecticut, to merge with 
each other. 

Any banks which control 60 percent of 
the deposits of a county are breeding, for 
all practical purposes, a monopoly. It 
violates the very p of our antitrust 
laws and the underlying policies of the Celler 
Antimerger Act. I believe you are being 
negligent in your duty by falling to stop 
mergers which tend to create monopolies. 
To my mind, these mergers, taken collectively 
with the recent gigantic mergers in New 
York City, can only have an adverse effect 
upon competition among banks in that area. 
The present merger trend serves to accent- 
uste the comparative weakiness of the re- 
maining, smaller banking insitutions and 
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points up how it is becoming OET 
difficult, if not impossible, ras them 
compete, 

If the present trend is not stopped, ob- 
viously there will ultimately be but a few 
banks which, inevitably, as the history of 
banking in other countries has clearly 
demonstrated, will wind up in a nationaliza- 
tion of the banking system. We will soon 
be following in the footsteps of Great 
Britain. There, the so-called big five banks 
control about 75 percent of England's finan- 
cial resources. Competition is not only 
lessened, but, corespondingly, the economy is 
depressed and cartelized. 

If you, at. the Federal level, will step into 
the breach and arrest this trend toward 
socialism, you will render statesmanlike serv- 
ice and set a sterling example for the bank- 
ing officials of our various States, including 
the State of New York, in alerting them to 
the dangers inherent in these combinations, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL 
Chairman, 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Thursday of this week the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen in my 
State is having a unique celebration. 
And one of my best friends, a person I 
have been associated with over a period 
of years, is a major part of that celebra- 
tion. He is Harry See, national legisla- 
tive representative of the brotherhood in 
Washington, with offices just down the 
street in the Labor Building. 

I have known Harry See for the past 
20 years, having first met him when I 
was a member of the lower house of the 
California legislature. At that time he 
was the California legislative represent- 
ative of the brotherhood. 

On March 24 lodge 71 of the brother- 
hood, located in my Congressional Dis- 
trict at Oakland, will celebrate the 70th 
anniversary of its institution. Simulta- 
neously lodge 1019 of the brotherhood, 
located in San Francisco, will celebrate 
its 10th anniversary. To complete the 
tripartite nature of the commemoration, 
Harry See will have been a member of 
the brotherhood 40 years on the same 
date. 

This is a Harry See affair“ in just 
about every respect, as I learn that he 
was initiated into the brotherhood by 
lodge 71, and holds his present member- 
ship in lodge 1019, which also bears his 
name. During the celebration officers 
of the brotherhood will present him with 
his 40-year continuous membership em- 
blem. 

It has been my pleasure to work with 
the brotherhood both in California and 
in Washington on matters of special in- 
terest to railroad workers and their fam- 
ilies, and I do not hesitate to say that my 
entire association with the Brotherhood 
and its officers has been pleasant and 
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fruitful. I think it fitting to pause for a 
moment to pay tribute to a truly great 
labor organization, and to one of its 
outstanding officers, 


Thirty-Seventh Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following address by Mr. Walter V. 
Chopyk, public relations director, Buf- 
falo chapter, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee, on the occasion of the 37th ob- 
servance of the independence of Lithu- 
ania, Sunday, February 27, 1955, Interna- 
tional Institute of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Mr, Chairman, our distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, this evening, I again 
bring you greetings, from the Buffalo chapter 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, on 
your 37th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. 

Needless to say, we feel with you this day, 
we know the pains Lithuania has suffered, 
we Americans of Ukrainian descent have 
suffered with you. We have not only sympa- 
thy and sincere understanding of this great 
day, we have a very real empathy in a prob- 
lem of great, immediate, and mutual concern, 

This evening, as an American of Ukrain- 
ian descent, exercising that cherished privi- 
lege of free speech in a free country, I speak 
both as an Individual, and as a spokesman 
for the millions, and I mean 45 millions, 
all Ukrainians behind the Iron Curtain. 
These 45 million people are still hoping and 
praying for the day of deliverance from Red 
imperialism, with their millions of brothers 
and sisters in the Baltic prison of nations. 
They are all waiting and watching for that 
ray of hope, that spark of light, they are 
looking to us, the Western democracies, we 
who could and should lead the way toward 
freedom of mind, freedom of soul, and the 
complete freedom of the human being. 

But that beam of light, that ray of hope, 
is not forthcoming. Let us examine and 
study our own democracy in the United 
States. Are we trying to light that spark of 
freedom for these imprisoned peoples, or are 
we unknowingly snuffing out the light for 
which they have been waiting? 

1. Let us study for a moment, the Ezra 
Taft Benson plan, which consists of virtual- 
ly dumping American agricultural surpluses 
behind the Iron Curtain; and now, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, the National Grange 
is concurring in this action. This means 
simply and logically, that we would indi- 
rectly be furnishing food to the Soviet Army 
and the Red Chinese Army, and not to the 
peasantry. Do not Mr. Benson, our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the National Grange 
realize that for 12 years, the Soviet hierarchy 
has felt the powerful existence of national- 
ism in the Ukraine—exemplified by under- 
ground and political propaganda activity— 
the silent battle—the silent protest—the 
slow, the subtle, low production of grain in 
the “breadbasket of the world,” a low pro- 
duction of grain for the Soviet war machine. 
Grain to feed the hungry mouths of the ever- 
growing Soviet and Red Chinese war ma- 
chines, is planningfully and knowingly dim- 
inishing. What do we mean by this? We 
mean simply this. The Ukraine under- 
ground has planned, and is carrying out this 
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plan, to slow up the production of grain, the 
one commodity that can successfully finance 
a war—any war. A hungry man cannot shoot 
a bullct. 

Now do Mr. Benson, and the National 
Grange know why the Soviets are deeply con- 
cerned, and have to focus more attention 
upon their internal conditions? They know 
if grain is not produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties for their armies, they certainly cannot 
operate tactical warfare on an empty 
stomach. The Soviets may have the latest 
atomic weapons, but these are useless, in 
the hands of a hungry man. 

Let us give credit to these underground or- 
ganizations behind the Iron Curtain. They 
are producing headaches for the Soviet 
Union—but not grain. 

Fellow Americans, let's face it. That is 
one of the reasons for the very recent shake- 
up in the Kremlin. Those boys that were 
in charge could not shape up—so they were 
shipped out. They just had to change seats. 
This past week, dispatches tell of hurried 
visits into the Ukraine by Soviet agents, who 
preached to the people on collectivized farms, 
that more and greater production of grain 
was urgently and immediately needed. They 
further emphasized the greater care toward 
agricultural implements. Is this why there 
has been such a change of emphasis in 
manufacturing? Is this why the immediate 
emphasis in heavy manufacturing is so con- 
centrated and seemingly so urgent? Now 
do Mr. Benson, and the National Grange 
wish to spoll the effectiveness of the hard 
work and careful planning of the under- 
ground activities of these freedom-seecking 
people, by furnishing indirectly, food to the 
Soviet war machine and the Red Chinese 
Army camps? Are they unaware that the 
shipping of these surplus foods and grains 
will destroy the moral spirit and hope, that 
spark of light, of these courageous peoples— 
millions of them, whom some day we will 
need as our natural allles behind the Iron 
Curtain? Secondly, another method that 
our Government unknowingly, and we do 
hope it is unknowingly, is using in snufling 
out that light of hope is by our weak diplo- 
matic strategy in China. Our State Depart- 
ment is floundering, like a cork on the ocean, 
They don’t know whether they are coming 
or going. Were they to develop a big-fist 
attitude, there, they would succeed. The 
Soviets know one thing—strength. An at- 
titude of this type would set them where 
they belong. 

In conclusion, I believe these to be our 
only courses of action: 

1. To protest the shipment of food and 
surplus grain to the Soviet war machine, 
which would destroy and upset the time- 
table of the undergrounds behind the Iron 
Curtain, and stifle the sources of patriotic 
resistance in the Red empire. 

2. Make a definite statement of a consist- 
ent policy of strength in regard to Red 
China. Show them we mean business. 

Now is the time for answers—not later— 
it might be too late. 

I thank you. 


Tke American Legion and the American 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 
Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 


er, during the past 8 years in which I 
have served as a member of the Com- 
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mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies of the House of Representatives, I 
have come to know the organizations 
which in the national interest have 
given constructive, unselfish support to 
the building of a strong American mer- 
chant marine. Among the foremost of 
these organizations has been the Ameri- 
can Legion and its merchant marine 
committee. It seemed to me very ap- 
propriate, therefore, when, on the anni- 
versary of the birthday of the American 
Legion on March 17, the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute sent congratu- 
latory telegrams to both the Legion and 
its merchant marine committee. The 
gratitude of the industry to the Ameri- 
can Legion was well earned. 

A news release dated March 18 con- 
cerning the messages was made by the 
American Merchant Marine Institute. 
It reads as follows: 

The American Merchant Marine Institute 
released for publication March 18 two tele- 
grams sent March 17 (Thursday) congratu- 
lating the American Legton on its birthday. 

R. J. Baker, secretary-treasurer of the ship- 
ping trade association, halled the Legion's 
efforts on behalf of a strong American mer- 
chant marine in the congratulatory messages. 
The telegrams were sent to Seaborn P, Collins, 
Indianapolis, national commander, and 
Henry C. Parke, Brooklyn, chairman of the 
Legion's merchant marine committee, The 
telegrams are as follows: 
~“SEABORN P. COLLINS, 

“National Commander, the American 
Legion, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

“The American merchant marine wishes to 
extend its best wishes to the American Legion 
today on the anniversary of its founding. 
The American Legion's birthday is an impor- 
tant date for every American to remember. 
We take this occasion to repeat our grati- 
tude to the American Legion for its long-time 
policy of support and encouragement for 
America’s privately owned and operated 
American merchant marine, vital in peace 
and in war. 

“R. J. BAKER, 
“Secretary-Treasurer American 
Merchant Marine Institute.” 


“HENRY C. PARKE, 
“Chairman, Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, the American Legion: 

“The American merchant marine is happy 
to extend its congratulations today to the 
American Legion as a whole and to you, rep- 
resenting the merchant marine committee of 
the American Legion. Please accept our most 
sincere thanks for your tireless efforts and 
great service on behalf of a strong America 
and a strong American merchant marine, 
vital in peace as in war. 

“R. J. BAKER, 
“Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Merchant Marine Institute.” 


To Save the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Record an article by Frank E. Holman 
reprinted from the Freeman of March 
1955, as follows: 
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To Save THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Frank E. Holman) 


Until the organization of the United Na- 
tions, the average American citizen—and, in 
fact, most lawyers—took very little interest 
in treaties between the United States and 
foreign countries. This lack of interest was 
understandable because usually a treaty dealt 
with some international subject, such as al- 
lances, war and peace, questions of bound- 
aries, trade agreements and like matters. We 
viewed treatymaking as the sole business of 
the State Department, the President and 
the Senate, and assumed that treaties and 
other international engagements could not 
result in any substantial infringement of our 
individual rights as citizens and could not 
possibly result in changing or destroying the 
American form of government. 

When the United Nations was organized in 
San Francisco in 1945, there was included in 
the charter (art. 2, subpar. 7) a proviso as 
follows: 

“Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
charter.” 

This was a specific limitation upon the 
powers of the United Nations, and by rea- 
son thereof nothing contained in the charter 
should have been construed as authorizing 
intervention by the United Nations or its 
agencies in the domestic affairs of a member 
State—hence, in the domestic law of the 
United States or any other member State. 
Without some such protective proviso, the 
charter would certainly not have been ap- 
proved by the American people nor ratified 
by the United States Senate; and it would 
not, in all probability, have been approved 
by many of the other important countries 
of the world. 

When the charter was submitted to the 
United States Senate for ratification, it was 
accompanied by a letter from Mr. Stettinius, 
then Secretary of State, in which he called 
attention to the foregoing principle and ad- 
vised the Senate and the American people 
that they need not be concerned about the 
United Nations or its agencies interfering in 
the domestic affairs of the American people. 

One of the six “principal organs” specified 
in the U. N. Charter was the Economic and 
Social Council. In 1946, as a subagency of 
this Council, a Commission on Human Rights 
was appointed. It soon became evident that 
through the Economic and Social Council 
and its subagency, the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, the Socialists and Communists 
and the international planners and do- 
gooders, both at home and abroad, proposed 
to reform and remake the world along the 
lines of so-called social and economic equal- 
ity for all the peoples of the world—and to 
do this through declarations, pacts, cove- 
nants, treaties, etc., and thus to create a 
body of “treaty law” or world law which 
would be superior to and override the do- 
mestic laws of the member States, including 
the United States. 


TREATIES AS WORLD LAW 


The first definite step for creating and 
establishing this body of world law was 
taken early in 1947 with the announcement 
by the Commission on Human Rights that it 
proposed to draft two documents, a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and a Covenant on 
Human Rights (the latter to be ratified as 
a treaty), for the purpose of establishing 
for all the peoples of the world a uniform 
system of individual rights regardless of the 
nature and character of such rights as 
already established by the national law and 
usage in each particular country. 

This was, of course, a revolutionary pro- 
gram and was so recognized by the first Direc- 
tor of the Commission, Mr. John P. Hum- 
phrey, who publicly and boldly declared: 
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“What the United Nations is trying to do 
is revolutionary in character. Human rights 
are largely a matter of relationships between 
the State and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally regarded 
as being within the domestic jurisdiction of 
States. What is now being proposed is, in 
effect, the creation of some kind of super- 
national supervision of this relationship be- 
tween the State and its citizens.” (The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1948.) 

This program was, of course, in violation 
of article 2, subparagraph 7 of the charter 
and the assurances made by Mr, Stettinius 
and others for the purpose of securing ratifi- 
cation of the Charter. At the time neither 
the American press nor the public knew much 
about this revolutionary plan. Our so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy was chiefly respon- 
sible for preventing the American public 
from being advised; the leaders of both par- 
ties just assumed that because these inter- 
national proposals had fine, high-sounding 
names Human Rights,“ “Equality of All 
Peoples,” “Prevention of so-called Geno- 
cide,” etc.—their purpose and content would 
not conflict with American concepts of polit- 
ical and economic freedom, as fixed by our 
own Constitution and Bill of Rights. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE FOOLED 


When the declaration was passed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
meeting in Paris in December 1948, there was 
no copy of the final draft available in this 
country for study or comment by the press 
or by responsible nongovernment organiza- 
tions. In November, as president of the 
American Bar Association, I wrote the Secre- 
tary af State, Gen. George C. Marshall, in 
Paris, and thereafter wrote and cabled Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, and Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, asking that, before final action in 
Paris, the United States delegation should 
request sufficient time for the American 
people to be advised of what was being ap- 
proved in their behalf. The naive answer 
was to the effect that if the American people 
and American lawyers would think of the 
declaration as analogous to our own Declara- 
tion of Independence, then they would not 
be disturbed because, like our own Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Declaration on 
Human Rights was only a declaration of prin- 
ciples and not intended to be a legal docu- 
ment. This was not an accurate nor a reas- 
suring answer. 

First, there was no possible analogy be- 
tween a declaration of independence which 
originated with the people themselves as a 
recital of grievances and a declaration of 
principles for which they were ready to fight 
and die to obtain independence, and a dec- 
laration In the form of pious compromises by 
a multination assembly in Paris assuming 
to act for the people of this country with- 
out the people’s knowledge or consent. 

Moreover, an examination of the docu- 
ment, when available, disclosed that the pro- 
visions of the declaration, particularly of 
the latter half, constituted an attempt to 
set up a socialistic if not a communistic con- 
cept of government for the peoples of the 
world, including the United States. In this 
respect, of course, the declaration failed in 
any way to conform to the traditions, the 
laws and sentiments of the American people. 

In the dying hours of the same session 
of the General Assembly in Paris in Decem- 
ber 1948, there was also adopted a document 
known as the Genocide Convention, This 
was also given little or no publicity by our 
State Department. On June 16, 1949, it was 
first submitted by President Truman to the 
United States Senate for ratification. Largely 
due to the studies and the opposition of the 
American Bar Association, it was not ratified. 
Nevertheless, during his administration, 
President Truman and the Acheson State 
Department continued to urge its ratifica- 
tion. 
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At a hearing in January 1950, before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, members of the American 
Bar Association committee on peace and law 
through the United Nations appeared and 
pointed out the serious dangers and loop- 
holes in its content and also the failure of 
its language to include “genocide” com- 
mitted by governments—as, for example, the 
liquidation of racial and other groups in Rus- 
sia and Russian satellite countries by merely 
calling them political groups or enemies of 
the state. At Russia’s insistence all refer- 
ence to political groups was eliminated from 
the final text. 

It was also established that the document 
was so badly drawn as to endanger American 
basic rights. As a result, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee pigeonholed the 
Genocide Convention. It has remained un- 
ratified, but it can be brought forth at any 
time by any President and submitted for rati- 
fication. 

Meanwhile, the Commission on Human 
Rights has been busy drafting a covenant on 
human rights for controlling the social, eco- 
nomic, educational, and cultural affairs of 
the world, and for this purpose has held 
literally hundreds of meetings. In addition, 
innumerable other “treaty” proposals have 
been considered, which would change or 
adversely affect the American concept of 
basic rights, such as freedom of speech and 
of press and even freedom of religion. It is 
of the utmost importance to note that again 
and again the Commission on Human Rights 
has refused to approve the inclusion in the 
covenant of a provision covering the basic 
American right to own private property and 
be secure in its enjoyment against its arbi- 
trary seizure by government. 

This refusal of itself discloses and proves 
the extent to which the Commission is con- 
trolled by Communists and international 
Socialists. On March 3, 1954, over only 
United States and Turkish objections, the 
18-nation Commission voted to shelve in- 
definitely all discussion of property rights. 
Under our concept of freedom, no man can 
be truly free who lacks the right to own prop- 
erty and be secure in its enjoyment against 
arbitrary seizure by government. 

The chairman of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, Charles Malik, of Lebanon, had 
this to say of the Commission’s Socialist and 
Communist approach to its work: 

“I think a study of our gs will 
reveal that the amendments we adopted to 
the old texts under examination responded 
for the most part more to Soviet than to 
Western promptings. For the second year an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to include 
an article on the right to own property. 
The concept of property and its own- 
ership is at the heart of the great ideological 
conflict of the present day * *. It seems 
incredible that in these economic matters, 
which refiect indeed much more than mere 
economic divergencies, the Western World is 
so divided itself as to be incapable of pre- 
senting a common front against commu- 
nism.” 

What are the matters embraced in these 
U. N. treaty proposals? They cover matters 
of education, the kind of teaching and text- 
books to be adopted in our public school sys- 
tems; social legislation; health and socialized 
medicine; and numerous other matters, in- 
cluding a proposal to establish an interna- 
tional criminal court to try American citizens 
in a court made up to a large extent, if not 
entirely, of foreigners—a plan under which 
American citizens could be transported over- 
seas for trial and would be deprived of the 
safeguards accorded them in the Constitution 
of this country. 

Some will ask, “But do not our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights now safeguard Amer- 
ican rights in all the foregoing particulars?” 
Unfortunately, no—unless the Constitution 
is properly amended. Until recent years 
Americans were entitled to rely on the propo- 
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sition that, in conformity to the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, their laws were made 
and to be made for them either by act of 
Congress or by State legislation or local city 
and county ordinances—to all of which agen- 
cies the people have the right to elect their 
own representatives. 

But, since the term “treaty” is not limited 
nor defined in the Constitution, men in 
power with ingenious minds eventually dis- 
covered that this was a loophole whcreby 
what was otherwise unconstitutional could 
be made constitutional by first making a 
treaty on the subject. This new theory or, 
doctrine was affirmed in 1920 by the Supreme 
Court of the United States—Missouri v. Hol- 
land (252 U.S. 416, 432). The doctrine of this 
case is simply that if the Federal Government 
does not have power under the Constitution 
to legislate with respect to a particular sub- 
ject (one reserved to the States or to the 
people), it can acquire that power by the 
simple device of first making a treaty on the 
subject—in spite of the 10th amendment's 
reserving to the States and to the people all 
powers not delegated by the Constitution to 
the Federal Government. This decision then 
and there established “a third legislative 
branch of government [for the American 
pepole] composed of the President and some 
foreign nation, with a veto vested in the 
Senate, which is authorized to enact local 
police regulations governing the affairs of our 
citizens.” (11 California Law Review, 242, 
1922.) 


TREATIES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


When the Constitution was written, and 
by article VI thereof a treaty was declared 
to be the “supreme law of the land,” it was 
clearly not contemplated that a treaty could 
be used to make domestic law or to over- 
ride the Constitution either by an expansion 
of Federal power or otherwise. 

Jefferson (as stated in his Parliamentary 
Practice, 1801) was quite clear as to the true 
meaning of article VI. He said: 

“By the general power to make treaties, 
the Constitution must have intended to com- 
prehend only those objects which are usu- 
ally regulated by treaties, and cannot be 
otherwise regulated. It must have meant to 
except out all those rights reserved to the 
States; for surely the President and the Sen- 
ate cannot do by treaty what the whole Gov- 
ernment is Interdleted from doing in any 
way.“ 

Jefferson’s Parllamentary Practice went 
through six editions before his death in 
1826, and many more afterward. It had a 
great influence on political thinking and 
practice, being incorporated in full in Sen- 
ate and House manuals as late as 1865. Jef- 
ferson’s view on treaties was followed by 
the earlier Court cases, as illustrated by the 
case of New Orleans v. United States (10 
Peters 662 (1836) at page 736, where the 
Supreme Court pointed out: 

“The Government of the United States, as 
was well observed in the argument, is one of 
limited powers. It can exercise authority 
over no subjects except those which have 
been delegated to it. Congress cannot, by 
legislation, enlarge the Federal jurisdiction, 
nor can it be enlarged under the treaty- 
making power.” 

Even Hamilton, the great Federalist, said 
(Hamilton's Works, vol. 4, p. 342), “A treaty 
cannot be made which alters the Constitu- 
tion of the country or which infringes any 
express exceptions to the power of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Hamilton also stated: “They [treaties] 
are not rules prescribed by the sovereign for 
the subject, but agreements between sover- 
eign and sovereign.” 

CHANGED POINT OF VIEWS 


There are enough expressions of opinion 
in United States Supreme Court decisions 
prior to Missouri v. Holland to indicate that 
up to that time treaties and treatymaking 
were subject to the limitations indicated by 
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Jefferson and Hamilton, But Missouri v. 
Holland repuidated one of these limitations, 
to wit: that Federal power cannot “be en- 
larged under the treatymaking power.” 
Once this hole in the dike was opened, the 
concept of treaty supremacy without limi- 
tation began to grow. Thus in 1929, before 
the American Society of International Law, 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes was per- 
suaded to say that there was in the Consti- 
tution “no explicit limitation” on the treaty 
power, and that he would “not care to voice 
an opinion as to an implied limitation on 
the treatymaking power; the Supreme Court 
has expressed a doubt whether there could 
be any such.” His references were to the 
expression of doubt in Missouri v, Holland. 

Later a strong doubt as to any limitation 
Was expressed by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in United 
States v. Reid ((1934) 73 F. (2d) 153). This 
doubt was further increased by United States 
v. Curtis-Wright Corp. (1936) 299 U. S. 304), 
declaring that the treaty power does not 
depend on a grant in the Constitution but is 
an inherent power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and indicating that the treaty power is 
unlimited. 

With the organization of the United Na- 
tions and the announcement by Mr. John 
P. Humphrey, Director of the Commission 
on Human Rights, of the proposal of creat- 
ing supernational supervision of the rela- 
tionship between the State and its citizens, 
a new school of internationalists announced 
the doctrine that" * once a matter has 
become, in one way or another, the subject 
of regulation by the United Nations, be it 
by resolution of the General Assembly or by 
convention between members states at the 
instance of the United Nations, that sub- 
ject ceases to be a matter being ‘essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
member states.’ As a matter of fact, such 
a position represents the official view of the 
United Nations, as well as of the member 
states that have voted in favor of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Hence, 
neither the declaration, nor the projected 
convenant, nor any agreement that may be 
reached in the future on the machinery of 
implementation of human rights, can in any 
way be considered as violative of the letter 
of spirit of article 2 of the charter.” (Moses 
Moskowitz, American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, April 1949.) 

In 1950, this new school of international- 
ists in the United Nations succeeded in get- 
ting an official declaration from the Ache- 
son State Department that “there is now 
no longer any real difference between do- 
mestic and foreign affairs’ (State Depart- 
ment Publication 3972, Foreign Affairs Policy 
series 26, released September 1950. Forword 
by President Truman). 

It was only logical, therefore, for Mr. 
John Foster Dulles in 1952 to issue the fol- 
lowing opinion and warning with respect to 
the omnipotence of treaties and “treaty 
law": 

“The treatymaking power is an extraordin- 

power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make do- 
mestic law. Under our Constitution treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are indeed more supreme than ordinary laws, 
for congressional laws are invalid if they do 
not conform to the Constitution, whereas 
treaty laws can override the Constitution. 
Treaties, for example, can take powers away 
from the Congress and give them to the Fed- 
eral Government or to some international 
body and they can cut across the rights given 
the people by the constitutional Bill of 
Rights.” 

The American people have therefore come 
full circle and find themselves now faced 
with an omnipotent instrumentality of non- 
representative Government: “treaty law.“ 
In the steel case we were within an eye- 
lash of the treatymaking power's being suc- 
cessfully used to vest in the President the 
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uncontrolled power to seize private property 
when he thought it necessary for the good of 
the State. That is essentially the doctrine 
of absolute dictatorship. 

As a result of all the foregoing, the basic 
issue with respect to “treaty law” is simple. 
The Constitution clearly intended to estab- 
lish a Government of limited powers. It 
intended, of course, that insofar as treaties 
dealt with international relations they 
should be the “supreme law of the land,” 
but it was never intended that treaties 
should be omnipotent and be used to gov- 
ern the American people in their domestic 
concerns, nor to extend Federal power, nor 
to override the Constitution. Since it is 
now boldly declared that treaties are omni- 
potent and can be used for all the foregoing 
purposes, it fallows that unless this present- 
ly omnipotent power of treaties is properly 
limited by a constitutional amendment, the 
treaty process will be more and more used 
not only to make domestic law but to vest 
in the President dictatorial powers. 

In fact, at a press conference on March 16, 
1954, Mr. Dulles said that under several pres- 
ently outstanding treaties the President al- 
ready had power on his own initiative and 
without any declaration by the Congress to 
put the country into war. The principles to 
be embodied in any adequate amendment are 
simple and understandable. It should, at a 
minimum, accomplish the following objec- 
tives: 

1. Prevent a treaty or other international 
agreement that conflicts with any provision 
of the Constitution from being of any force 
or effect. 

2. Place the United States on an equality 
with the other nations of the world so that 
a treaty or other international agreement 
will not become a part of our internal law 
until and unless implemented by appropriate 
legislation. 

Would such an amendment Interfere with 
the power of the President and the Depart- 
ment of State to negotiate treaties and other 
international agreements and thus to prop- 
erly conduct our foreign affairs? In no way. 
Under such an amendment the President 
would be as free to negotiate as now; and 
every treaty so negotiated, when ratified by 
the Senate, would be immediately effective 
as an international agreement. Such an 
amendment would have no restrictive force 
whatever on treaties as international obli- 
gations nor on the power of the President to 
negotiate them. It would only prevent them 
from violating the American Constitution 
and prevent them from becoming internal 
law within the United States until imple- 
mented by appropriate American legislation. 

Would the amendment in any way affect 
the right of the President as Commander in 
Chief to conduct war, or to negotiate an 
armistice or perform any other acts rightly 
belonging to him as Commander in Chief? 
No. After hearing all the evidence, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, by a large major- 
ity, found that such an amendment would 
not affect in the slightest the President's 
powers as Commander in Chief. Nor would 
it affect the right of the President to freely 
negotiate, and the Senate of the United 
States to freely ratify treaties of peace, of 
international cooperation, or reciprocal 
trade. or other beneficial treaties. 

During recent years, by changes in judicial 
concept (both of courts and jurists) and by 
changed concepts in the international point 
of view, treaty law has become omnipotent, 
a kind of Frankenstein which can e 
and eyen destroy the liberties of the Ameri- 
can people and their form of government. 
Thus, the need for a constitutional amend- 
ment is self-evident—except, of course, to 
those who believe (honestly or otherwise) 
that the American constitutional system and 
American independence are outmoded and, 
in the interest of mankind, in general, 
should yield fo some form of world govern- 
ment. This is the choice and the issue. 
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Government by the Military or by Labor? 
SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3005) to further 
amend the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act by extending the authority to 
induct certain individuals, and to extend the 
benefits under the Dependents Assistance 
Act to July 1, 1959. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, conscientious, thinking, pa- 
triotic, but anxious and worried constitu- 
ents ask and write inquiring whether we 
are to have a military or a labor gov- 
ernment, rather than a government of, 
by, and for all the people. 

A LABOR GOVERNMENT 


Since 1935, when the Wagner Act, 
written in the main by a Communist, and 
enacted by Congress to give employees 
the opportunity to organize and better 
their working and living conditions, la- 
bor organizations have become politically 
powerful. 

Some of their leaders, instead of con- 
fining their efforts to bettering the over- 
all welfare of employees as did the father 
of organized labor, Samuel Gompers, 
have used the unions to advance their 
own political ambitions. 

Through the collection of initiation 
fees, union dues, special assessments, 
and the sale of right-to-work permits, 
unions have accumulated millions, if not 
billions, of dollars. Millions of dollars 
of these funds have been used in political 
campaigns to elect to public office indi- 
viduals who too often accept domination 
from union officials.“ 

The net result has been that legisla- 
tion granting special benefits and special 
privileges to labor organizations and 
their members has been pushed through 
State and national lawmaking bodies. 

Though rightly and logically taxes can 
be levied or collected only by govern- 
mental organizations, unions have seized 
and hold the power to levy and collect 
contributions from employees, the bur- 
den in turn being passed along to em- 
ployers, and through them paid ulti- 
mately by consumers—taxpayers. 

The merger of the AFL and the CIO 
will undoubtedly bring on an organizing 
drive which, using not only argument, 
but beating and rioting, will result in 
forcing millions of additional unwilling 
workers into the union, where they will 
be governed and taxed by the unions. 

Unless forthwith drastic action is 
taken, through amendment of the Sher- 
man Act and the LaGuardia Act, to con- 
fine the activities of unions to their le- 
gitimate sphere—that is, an increase in 
wages, the betterment of the working 
conditions of employees—we will shortly 
have here in the United States a politi- 
cal government by labor with resultant 
legislation enacted primarily to advance 
the interests of employees, regardless of 
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the effect which it may have upon indus- 
try and those who do not belong to the 
union. 

We will then more certainly and with 
greater rapidity follow along down the 
road recently pursued by England and 
which, it has been demonstrated, leads 
to a destination unacceptable to anyone. 

A labor government is on its way. 

Whether labor organizations first at- 
tain their goal, acquire political control, 
determine our national policy, before we 
have a government by and for the mili- 
tary, it is a question the answer to which 
is not clear. 

One thing is certain, and that is, that, 
though here in America organized labor 
may at the moment go along with the 
military, basically their ends are diamet- 
rically opposed. Under the military, as 
has been demonstrated by history, the 
workingman is but another form of am- 
munition to be used and expended, as are 
atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons. 

Organized labor’s program, and the 
effect thereof, will be referred to later. 

Our people do not want, and the Con- 
gress has more than once rejected, uni- 
versal military training. As the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Karl a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
just stated, we have conscription, and I 
quote: i 


Except for a very limited period of time, 
a selective service and training act, or a uni- 
versal service and training act [has been] 
in force for a period of only months less than 
19 years. With the exception of the 1-year 
period from 1947 to 1948, we have had legis- 
lation of this kind in effect for 15 years. 


Then he added: 


I do not believe we can learn anything 
from our experience in the past 15 years 
that could give us any confidence in hoping 
that the extension of this act for 2 addi- 
JJC 

The gentleman was speaking in oppo- 
sition to limiting the extension of the 
act from 4 to 2 years. Apparently, we 
are here to adopt—and retain control 
by the military as a permanent policy. 

THE PENDING BILL 


The bill before us today is a bill to ex- 
tend the conscription act for a period of 
4 years—until July 1, 1959. This bill is 
but a milestone on the road which leads 
us to complete universal military train- 
ing—to a military government. 

Among other things, the act as 
amended will provide for the conscrip- 
tion into the armed service for a period 
of 8 years, or 96 months, of every physi- 
cally and mentally qualified young 
American who has reached the age of 18 
years and 6 months, and who has not 
passed his 26th birthday.“ For 2 years 
he will be in the active service. Follow- 
ing that, he will be required for 6 addi- 
tional years to serve when and where 
the military may direct. The plan is 
that he shall, during those 6 years, be 
required to take active training with the 
reserves, and be subject to call to com- 
bat service if the military determines 
his service to be necessary. 

One of the reasons which impelled our 
forefathers to leave their homes and 
friends in the Old World, cross the sea, 
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and endure almost unbelievable hard- 
ships in a hostile land, finally declare 
their independence, create and adopt a 
constitutional form of government, was 
their desire to escape compulsory mili- 
tary service under their feudal lords or 
a king. 

Another reason was their desire to be 
independent, to escape economic as well 
as military slavery. They created a na- 
tion free and independent. The people 
of that Nation have, as has the Nation 
itself, prospered. 

Our Republic as a nation grew great 
and powerful. It became a land to 
which the oppressed throughout the 
world looked as the one place where they 
might make their home and be free. It 
is a nation to which we are told all so- 
called free nations, when in trouble, look 
for aid, economic and military. It is the 
Nation to which the free nations look 
for military defense when danger 
threatens. 

In the harbor of New York, the Statue 
of Liberty, with its ever-flaming torch, 
beckons the oppressed of the world to 
a land where the lowliest is welcome to 
an opportunity to be free, prosperous, 
and happy. 

Present trends indicate that beacon 
will soon be a false guide. 

If we are, throughout the world, to 
create and maintain economic condi- 
tions which will secure to other people 
the material blessings which we here all 
enjoy, then indeed will we be required to 
bend our backs, flex our muscles, employ 
our creative ability, perhaps become eco- 
nomic slaves of the rest of the world. 

If we are to assume the obligations of 
and continue through military might to 
guarantee the continued national ex- 
istence as separate and distinct entities 
of every other nation in today’s world, 
then assuredly our natural resources, our 
productive ability, are not sufficient, and 
we must conscript our manpower to 
fight, as did the mercenaries of old, but 
without pay except as we provide that 
compensation. 

Since 1942,“ we have followed a course 
of action which has finally led us into a 
surrender of our national sovereignty to 
an organization * whose policies and ac- 
tions are dictated by nations other than 
our own. That surrender has destroyed 
the individual's liberty, made it possible 
to force us to expend our manpower and 
our resources in wars throughout the 
world; wars which, for either the pro- 
tection of our people or our Nation, were 
unnecessary. 

For 15 years, the youth of America has 
been forced into universal military serv- 
ice, where they now serve under an in- 
ternational flag—not the Stars and 

` Stripes—under the orders of a one-world 
organization—the United Nations—an 
organization controlled, not by the rep- 
resentatives chosen by our people, but 
by politicians of the Old World. 

Under recent policies, our men have 
fought three wars, none of which 
brought us either a greater degree of in- 
dependence, prosperity, individual or 
national security. 

This bill—and hereafter it will be re- 
ferred to as an act, for undoubtedly it 
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will be adopted by both Houses and 
signed by the President—gives the youth 
of America into the control of the armed 
services for 8 years, which, in turn, in 
wartime, will be controlled and directed 
by United Nations to serve the interests 
of nations other than our own. 

The armed services have, in recent 
years, when engaged in a fighting war, 
been subject to the control of the State 
Department. The State Department, in 
turn, to a remarkable degree, has been 
subservient to international politicians 
and foreign interests.“ 

For the first time in our history, we 
fought a war—the Korean war—in the 
field under the command of a State De- 
partment, rather than under the direc- 
tion of our military experts. 

Our Republic is founded upon the as- 
sumption that the Federal Government 
is the servant, not the master, of the 
people. 

More recently, it seems that the Gov- 
ernment is supreme and the people are 
but puppets of the Government, and, far 
worse, of a government which accepts 
and attempts to execute the orders of 
United Nations. 

Our people, who reserved all power 
not granted to the Federal Government,* 
are now actually and in fact, through 
their Government’s subservient attitude, 
being committed to the control of the 
United Nations. 

If men or women are needed to main- 
tain the welfare of our people, their in- 
dependence and their freedom—if man- 
power or dollars are needed to make se- 
cure the future of our Nation—all that is 
required is that we adopt a national pol- 
icy designed to attain those ends. 

Our youth will fight for home, for fire- 
side, and for the security of our Nation. 
There is no reason why they should fight 
for the political aggrandizement of any 
world politician or aggressor nation. 

It is doubtful if there exists an intelli- 
gent informed individual who will con- 
tend that the power, the wealth, or the 
productive ability of America, unsur- 
passed as they are, can successfully put 
forth an effort great enough to fight and 
win a war wherever in the world some 
power-seeking individual, some quarrel- 
some nation, or United Nations may 
start a conflict. 

It has been said that communism is 
an ideology—a way of thought. History 
teaches us that thought control cannot 
be imposed by persecution’ or by, from 
a military standpoint, a successful war. 

Advocating the disuse of the sword by 
using the sword is strange logic. 

It is my understanding that General 
MacArthur recently told us, in substance 
and effect, that peace could not be estab- 
lished and maintained by war. That 
being true, the only way that we can 
overcome communism — establish and 
maintain our political and economic 
philosophy—is not by war but for us to 
declare and establish a line of defense 
which our resources will enable us to 
successfully defend; and then, if our 
policies be sound and workable, our 
thinking, our way, through teaching and 
example, will prevail throughout the 


world, for all nations will find it good. 
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I will not vote to take 8 years out of the 
life of every physically and mentally 
sound young American and make him 
subject to a policy which calls upon him 
to risk his life thousands of miles from 
home in a war declared by and at the dic- 
tation of a United Nations organization 
controlled by representatives of other 
countries, who, on every single occasion, 
speak and act for the advantage of their 
respective countries. 

IF OUR CAUSE BE JUST, WE DO NOT NEED 

CONSCRIPTION 

American youth are patriotic. 

They are courageous, 

_ They are self-sacrificing. 

They love their country, and for home 
and country they will fight, and to the 
bitter end. 

American youth are independent. 
They have as great a love for freedom, 
for independence, for self-government, 
as did those who, throughout 8 long 
years, against overwhelming odds, fought 
for and established their independence; 
conceived and gave birth to the United 
States of America. 

That the youth of America, of yester- 
day and of today, are as patriotic, as 
courageous, as self-sacrificing, as deter- 
mined, as any whose like qualities are 
praised in history, can, if anyone doubts, 
be learned from a knowledge of the rec- 
ord they established in World War I, in 
World War II, and in world war IN in 
Korea. 

If one would learn of individual or 
group heroism, he has but to read any of 
the histories put out by the armed 
services, which in detail and with illus- 
trations record the deeds of the teenagers 
as well as of those who had passed the 
voting age. 

If one needs inspiration, let him look 
at the statue, the paintings, the pictures, 
which show the raising of the flag on Iwo 
Jima. Let him read the story of that 
heroic event, 

The record of the trained and the un- 
trained men who, since 1914, have 
fought, and of those who have died, in 
support of our present foreign policy, is 
one of which we can all be proud, even 
though those heartbreaking sacrifices 
have done little, if anything, to promote 
the welfare of our people or make se- 
cure the existence of our Republic. 

But American youth are intelligent. 
They want to know the reason for a na- 
tional policy in support of which they 
are asked to sacrifice all that is near and 
dear to them and go forth to battle on 
the far side of the world. 

No Horatio at the bridge; no Leonidas 
as the pass of Thermopylae; no Spartan, 
was ever more willing to fight and to die 
in defense of country than in the Amer- 
ican youth of today. 

Our youth know or they have learned 
that President Wilson was reelected pri- 
marily because he “kept us out of war.” 
Forthwith, we became involved in war. 
They fought and they died because, so 
they were told, war was an evil thing. 
They were fighting a war to end all 
war, and since that war ended, their 
sons and grandsons have been fighting 
World War II and world war IN in Ko- 
rea, while they have been trying to carry 
the tax burdens imposed by those wars. 
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They know that American ships were 
engaged in World War IT months before 
the Oongress declared war. They were 
told that our frontier was on the Rhine, 
and that all that stood between us and 
being overwhelmed by the German 
armies was the British Fleet; that our 
armies must travel abroad in order to 

maintain our own independence. A 
falsely described situation. 

Today, our frontier, we are advised, 
is in Formosa. The armed services ad- 
vise that we have some 950 military in- 
stallations outside of continental United 
States. 

We are told that voluntary enlistments 
are not sufficient to meet the Army's de- 
mand for manpower. 

In every other field, before the suc- 
cessful individual or business organiza- 
tion decides upon its need to carry on its 
program, it determines what it intends 
to do and the extent of the operation, its 
ability to carry out the program. There 
has been no such determination by those 
in control of our Government. 

Yesterday, we had one line of defense 
and one purpose. Today, we have a dif- 
ferent one. Tomorrow, we may have an- 
other. Since 1941, we have had no clear, 
fixed foreign policy. 

The purpose of all wars is to protect 
the individual citizens and the nation as 
a nation. Today, the first issues before 
the people and the Congress should be: 
First, what is our policy; are we an 
aggressor Nation or do we seek only 
peace? Second, just what do we intend 
to do; when and where does a war to 
protect us from communism or from any 
nation become necessary in order that 
the Republic may continue to exist? 

The determination of those two ques- 
tions come first and we must naturally 
take into consideration our ability to ac- 
complish our objective. Until those two 
issues have been made clear, it is not my 
purpose to vote to conscript our young 
men or to require them to accept what, 
in effect, amounts to universal military 
training. 

Today we are told that Formosa is the 
front or the back door to our homeland. 
Formosa, 10,000 or 15,000 miles away 
from our base of supplies, depending 
upon whether we go east or travel west. 
Formosa, which just a few years ago we 
were told by our military and by our 
State Department was of no value to us 
as a military outpost. Formosa, which 
today it is said we must defend, no mat- 
ter how great or even how impossible 
that task may be. 

Sometimes the thought occurs, that if 
Formosa, under the domination of China 
as directed by Russia, is the key to our 
national defense, and if we must, for 
the future, maintain Formosa as a mili- 
tary outpost, just, militarily speaking, a 
stone's throw from China's communistic 
mainland with its hundreds of thousands 
of potential fighting men, we must be 
prepared to sacrifice our men for no ap- 
parent gain in the impossible task of 
conquering and holding China subject. 

If our real enemy is communism, then 
Russia is the enemy to which we should 
look. If we have the military might, the 
airpower and guided missiles, the bomb- 
ers, and bombs which our experts say 
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we have; if their destructive force is 
what they tell us it is, then, if Russia is 
the undercover aggressor, it is time to 
use those weapons on the source of our 
trouble. We waste our energy in fight- 
ing a puppet enemy. If, for our na- 
tional existence, we must fight, let it be 
against the real enemy. 

And let the battle be directed by those 
who are trained to win wars, not by in- 
ternational politicians, who accept un- 
workable, security-destroying theories, 
who turn an eye when they see fool's 
gold on the horizon. 

In World War II Russia was our ally. 
Before the war was over, and after, 
through our efforts she became a world 
power. Through our negligence, Russia 
gained control of China. With her help, 
China sent her Communists into North 
Korea. 

And once again we were in a third 
war. A war in which our Armed Forces 
were denied the opportunity of winning, 
a war fought not under our military 
commanders but under the direction of 
the international politicians, a war the 
first in which we ever became involved 
which we did not win. 

The foregoing is only a small part of 
what the youth of America today knows. 

Knowing as they do that we became 
involved in the last three wars, and es- 
pecially the last two, because those who 
formulated and directed our foreign pol- 
icy have been thinking of trade or dol- 
lars or world government, rather than 
of the independence, the welfare of our 
people, and the security of our Nation, 
it is not strange that the young men 
have not rushed to enlist in an armed 
service where their destiny is controlled 
by politicians instead of by military 
men; where the objective is not a new 
declaration of our independence as a 
nation, the making secure their freedom 
as individuals, nor safe the future of our 
country, but rather a surrender of many 
of the principles which guided the men 
of 1776. 

They have no desire to establish a one- 
world government under which they and 
their fellow countrymen have been, are, 
and will be, for time without end, found 
not only to work and contribute to the 
well being of many who are unwilling to 
earn the blessings which we enjoy, but 
where they and those who come after 
will be under the command of the rep- 
resentatives of other nations, which fail 
to carry their fair share of any burden 
which may be imposed by a one-world 
government. 

The last three wars have gained noth- 
ing for our people except an ever-in- 
creasing tax burden and an ever greater 
dictation by United Nations telling us 
how we should live and die. 

We have heard overmuch about free 
people, free nations. We have contrib- 
uted in dollars, in munitions, and in hu- 
man flesh and blood to other nations 
under the assertion that our sacrifices 
were being made to protect our national 
security, to contain communism. And 
the burden is still on our shoulders. 

When we, with tax dollars, give Com- 
munists Federal jobs, it is ironic to tell 
our youth that they must be conscripted 
to fight Communists twelve or fifteen 
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thousand miles from the homeland in 
order to protect our country. 

It is silly, it is absurd, to tell the farmer 
boy, the clerk behind the counter, or the 
young professional man that he is being 
called to fight a war to make men free 
when, in his home community, he can- 
not even go to work as a laborer without 
paying tribute to a union, or, if he be a 
farmer, drive his dad's truck with a load 
of produce to the home market without 
being required to pay tribute to a union 
whose boss lives in luxury and spends 
union dues in an attempt to purchase 
elections. 

This act will call upon every young 
American who is physically and men- 
tally fit to give 2 years of his life in the 
niilitary service. In addition, he is re- 
quired to be at the call of the military 
services for an additional 6 years, 

It is charged that the act is necessary, 
that is, that our men must be forced 
to be under the command of the military 
for 8 years in order that our national 
existence may be protected. 

That argument is an assertion that 
the youth of today is so lacking in 
patriotism, courage and determination 
that he must be forced to fight to defend 
his homeland. In my judgment, that is 
a false assertion. 

Permit a repetition. The youth of to- 
day are as ready to fight in a just cause, 
to make sacrifices as great as were those 
cf 1776 to 1782 or at any other time in 
the history of mankind. 

NOR WILL THE MILITARY ACCEPT LEGISLATION 

A previous conscription act provided 
for the deferment or exemption of in- 
dividuals belonging to certain groups. 
Because exceptionally large amounts of 
food were needed to implement our 
foreign policy, those who were exclu- 
sively engaged in agricultural production 
and whose services could not be re- 
placed were exempt from military serv- 
ice. The Tydings amendment was the 
one which carried that exemption. 

The Tydings amendment was openly 
and flagrantly disregarded and set at 
naught by General Hershey, Selective 
Service Director, and those who accepted 
his advice and acted upon it. 

I cite that action for no other reason 
than that it shows the complete and utter 
disregard by those in the military serv- 
ices of the will of the people and their 
representatives’ opinion as enacted into 
law. 

If you doubt that assertion, read the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorps of February 2 
and February 5, 1945. 

Given a situation where the youth of 
the land are convinced that their welfare 
and freedom is threatened, the Nation’s 
security involved, they will volunteer. 

One of the reasons they do not enlist 
today in sufficient numbers to satisfy 
the demands of the armed services and 
the State Department is because they 
think the demands are unreasonable, un- 
necessary, and excessive. 

Another is that they are firmly con- 
vinced that the threatened war is not a 
war for the preservation of their 
ccuntry. 

Russia conscripts her men for from 24 
to 60 months. 
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This bill today calls for the conscrip- 
tion of every mentally and physically fit 
man in America for a period of 96 
months—24 months in the active service; 
72 months in the Reserves but at all 
times subject to the call of the armed 
services. 

Shortly, there will be—at least so I 
am advised—a proposal by the armed 
services for the enactment of further 
supplemental legislation which will call 
for universal military training—con- 
scription—for 10 years or 120 months, 

I cannot vote for this bill. 


1 See hearings before a special subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 83d Cong., 
November 23, 24, 25, and 27, 1953, Investi- 
gation of Welfare Funds and Racketeering, 
pp. 439-441, 

A casual glance at two reports filed by the 
CIO-Political Action Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the UAW-CIO, Washington, 
D. C.. shows Michigan political contributions 
of something over $200,000 for the 1954 gen- 
eral election campaign. 

The proposed bill H. R. 3005. 

See CONGRESSIONAL Recoap, January 27, 
1942, vol. 88, pt. 1, 77th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 
744-747; January 30, 1942, supra, pp. 886-889. 

*United Nations. 

*See report of the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., lst sess., on the 
Korean War and Related Matters, dated Jan- 
uary 21, 1955. 

Amendment X to the United States Con- 
stitution: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Roman persecution of Christians. 


The Ostracism of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
conclusion of the Iraq-Turkey defense 
alliance, the weighting of the balance of 
the power in the Middle East area is now 
one longstep further in favor of the Arab 
nations. In the name of “impartiality,” 
our State Department policy presently 
pursued has steadily pushed Israel] into 
ostracism. If there is a defense alliance 
in that region which excludes Israel; if 
Egypt is to be permitted in defiance of 
international law to seal off the Suez 
Canal to Israeli ships; if the United 
States is to continue to ship arms to the 
Arab nations; if the Arab nations are to 
be permitted to refuse to move toward 
peace in that area; if the Arab nations, 
without criticism from this country or 
any other, are permitted to strangle 
Israel economically by its boycott; if, 
without reproach, the Arab nations are 
permitted to utter their war-whoops 
directed against Israel—then, I pray you, 
what manner of impartiality is this? 

If the United States is to feed the 
strength of the hostile Arab nations who 
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make no secret of their enmity toward 
Israel, then surely it is to the very best 
interests of the United States in avoiding 
the outbreak of war in the Middle East 
to preserve likewise, and to feed likewise 
the strength of the fledgling democratic 
state of Israel. Only preservation of 
balance can best serye the interests of 
the United States in that area. 

Certainly it would be most desirable to 
keep shipments of arms out of that area. 
Certainly it would be most desirable that 
a Middle East defense pact be developed 
including Israel. Certainly it would be 
most desirable for the United States to 
throw all the weight of its prestige and 
power in the direction of influencing 
the Arab nations toward an acknowl- 
edgement and acceptance of Israel's ex- 
istence. But since an affirmative policy 
has already been set by our State Depart- 
ment toward wooing Arab favor, throw- 
ing the scales of equity out of line, then 
counterpart action should follow to set 
those scales straight and right. The 
least, the very least, that the United 
States can do toward the restoration of 
balance would be: First guarantee the 
integrity of present Israeli borders; and 
second, remove the military disadvantage 
of Israel brought on by shipment of 
arms to Iraq. 

It is not enough for our Department of 
State to say, as it keeps saying, “Israel 
has nothing to fear; the Arab nations will 
not attack.” Without United States sup- 
port of arms and without the United 
States policy now in vogue of soothing 
and smoothing the ruffled ego of the 
Arab nations, they did attack in 1948. 
With what powers of clairvoyance do our 
spokesmen now say so assertively and 
dogmatically that the Arab nations will 
not attack Israel? The hostile state- 
ments of Arab spokesmen continue with- 
out abatement. Only recently, Nuri Es 
Said, Prime Minister of Iraq, stated that 
his government considered that the Zion- 
ist danger takes precedence over the 
Communist danger. He also stated that 
he had called upon Pakistan to support 
the Arabs against Isracl in the same kind 
of treaty Iraq had concluded with Tur- 
key against communism. 

It is to be remembered that with the 
conclusion of the Turkish-Iraqi pact, 
Iraq can call upon Turkey if she is sub- 
jected to aggression by external forces. 
Similarly, members of the Arab League 
can band together, weak and torn by 
strife and jeolousies as they are today, to 
meet acts of aggression. Iraq now has 
specific affirmation of United States sup- 
port in the matter of arms, yet the one 
country which has, within the United 
Nations and outside it, suported Western 
ideology, is left standing alone. 

There are no treaties, either in the 
nature of the NATO treaty or the Manila 
Pact. There is only the tripartite dec- 
laration of 1951, which already has had 
s0 many of its paragraphs disregarded. 

It would have been well if the United 
States had concentrated its energies 
upon, first, the fostering of the peace 
between Israel and the Arab nations; 
and, second, a program of meaningful 
impartiality in the encouragement of 
economic and social growth in both Is- 
rael and the Arab nations on the basis of 
equality. 
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In the censuring of Israel in the 
United Nations on former occasions we 
note the same irony. The steady flow 
of infiltrees across Arab borders into 
Israel, the senseless killings, 1 by 1, the 
slow drip of blood rasping the nerves of 
Israeli frontiersmen, the destruction of 
property, the thefts perpetrated by the 
Arab nations upon Israel, are not pre- 
sented to the public conscience. The Is- 
raeli raids always are. 

For months now, the tension between 
Israel and Egypt has been rising. On 
the Gaza frontier there have been many 
incidents involving theft and murder. 
There are few that know that between 
September 1 and January 31, the United 
Nations Mixed Armistice Commission 
censured Egypt 35 times and Israel 15 
times for such incidents. 

It is high time that our Department 
of State view this situation in the Middle 
East more realistically. The fears of 
Israel are further exacerbated by knowl- 
edge of its rejection, by the knowledge 
of the growing ostracism in which it is 
being placed. There is little reassurance 
to be found in the words of our Depart- 
ment of State that the Arabs will not 
attack. I repeat, a minimum of assur- 
ance lies in affirmative acts by the United 
States, in view of the major role of influ- 
ence it is undertaking in the Middle 
East region, to guarantee the integrity 
of present Israeli borders and to remove 
the military disadvantage of Israel oc- 
casioned by shipment of arms to Iraq. 


Postal Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mrs. KEE, Mr. Speaker, I realize that 
the committee of this still-new Con- 
gress have been demonstrating unusual 
speed and energy in meeting their legis- 
lative responsibilities, so that what I am 
about to say on the matter of postal 
salaries is not meant in criticism of the 
committees handling this legislation. 

However, I would urge, Mr. Speaker, 
that the legislation be so drawn that the 
pay raises so long overdue are made 
retroactive—if not to the start of the 
fiscal year, at least to the start of this 
calendar year. 

We must remember that there was 
practicaly no controversy here last year 
over the question of granting a raise in 
pay to the postal workers. The main 
issue, as you will recall, was whether 
such an increase should be made con- 
tingent upon an increase simultaneously 
in the first-class mail rate from 3 cents 
to 4 cents. A majority of us felt, Mr. 
Speaker, that these were distinctly sepa- 
rate matters and should not be tied to- 
gether in the same bill. The President 
thought otherwise at the time, and so 
vetoed the legislation. 

This was unfortunate from many 
standpoints. The leadership of the Con- 
gress at that time did not feel confident 
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enough in the merits of the administra- 
tion bill on postal rates to submit this 
legislation to the House on its merits, 
and so that question was never taken up. 
Thus, in view of the President’s position, 
there was a stalemate on the question of 
postal pay. 

Unless much better evidence is pre- 
sented this year than was given to us 
last year on the question of postal rates, 
Mr. Speaker, it is highly doubtful that 
this Congress would vote to raise the 
cost of mailing a letter from 3 to 4 cents. 
The evidence last year clearly showed 
that this type of mail more than paid 
its own way and, in fact, returned some- 
thing of a profit to the Post Office De- 
partment. 

During the political campaign last fall, 
the President indicated to the postal 
workers of the country that regardless 
of which party won they could look for- 
ward to a well-deserved increase in pay. 
I am sure he did not mean that in any 
Way as a device to confuse the postal 
employees. 

In view of all of these factors, then, 
Mr. Speaker, I do again urge upon the 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
handling postal legislation that the pro- 
posed increase in postal pay be made 
retroactive, so that the pay increases will 
be of some consequence. 

The postal worker has a tremendous 
range of friendship in the Congress for 
the reason that he is and always has 
been one of the most reliable, consci- 
entious, loyal, and hard-working of all 
public servants. Let us show our friend- 
ship, then, in a way that counts. 


Health Reinsurance Bill Supported by 
New York Young Republican Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that more and more there is a 
growing demand for a health reinsurance 
bill. The failure to pass the bill in the 
last Congress was the result of a lack 
of understanding as to the purpose of 
the bill, and, also because of a person- 
ality situation that developed and, as a 
result, the bill was recommitted to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for further study. 

It is gratifying to realize that there 
is a continuing interest in such legisla- 
tion and a desire for its enactment at 
this session of Congress. As evidence of 
this, I include as part of my remarks a 
letter I have received from Arthur Rock, 
Secretary of the New York Young Re- 
publican Club. It reads as follows: 

New YORK Youno REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1955. 
ngressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Duar CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: If you will 
recall, I wrote to you last year on behalf of 
the New York Young Republican Club, urg- 
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ing the adoption of the health-reinsurance 
bill. We were, of course, very disappointed 
that the reinsurance bill did not become law 
at the last session of Co 8 

At a recent meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors of the New York Young Republican 
Club the following resolution was adopted: 

“1. Whereas the board of governors of the 
New York Young Republican Club endorsed 
the administration's health-reinsurance bill 
at the last session of Congress; 

“2. Whereas the board of governors de- 
plores the defeat of said bill; 

“3. Whereas the bill gives people social 
benefits without socialism and fosters free 
enterprise; 

“4. Whereas this bill will allow insurance 
companies to experiment in fields of health 
insurance which they have been reluctant to 
do in the past, and in that way the majority 
of the 63 million people who today are not 
covered by any form of health insurance 
could conceivably take out a health-insur- 
ance policy; 

“5. And whereas the bill will require only 
$100 million of public money to start the 
program, and from then on will be self-sus- 
taining from premiums xecelved from car- 
riers: Be it hereby 

“Resolved, That the board of governors re- 
endorses the health-reinsurance bill as pro- 
posed by the administration.” 

Needless to say, we hope that the Congress 
will see fit to adopt the bill this year. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR Rock, 


California State Board of Agriculture 
Recommends Amendment to Federal 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
letter I have received which contains a 
copy of the resolution hereinafter set 
forth from the California State Board of 
Agriculture: : 

CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, March 1, 1955. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Congressional Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mu. Dort: Enclosed with this letter 
is a resolution relative to amending the pro- 
provisions of the Federal Social Security Act. 
The resolution, passed by the California State 
Board of Agriculture at its regular meeting 
in Sacramento on February 28, 1955, is trans- 
mitted with the board's request for your con- 
sideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Romatn Youns, 
Assistant Secretary. 


RESOLUTION Re AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL 
Sora. SECURITY Act 


Whereas the present provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act provide that de- 
ductions be taken from farm operators and 
employees when earnings of any employee 
gross $100 or more in any calendar year; and 

Whereas the turnover of agricultural la- 
bor, particularly at peak havest time, is very 
rapid, and such labor is used for the most 
part on a short-time basis; and 
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Whereas operations under these condi- 
tions create a situation where accurate book- 
keeping and accounting are either extreme- 
ly burdensome or virtually impossible: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Board 
of Agriculture, meeting at Sacramento, 
Calif., on February 28, 1955, does respect- 
fully urge the Congress of the United States 
to raise the minimum social-security pro- 
visions covering farm operators and farm 
workers from $100 to $500, and that deduc- 
tions commence after the first $500 has been 
earned from a single employer during a 
calendar year; and be it further - 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to all the members of the 
California delegation in the Congress. 


A New Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Gov. Aver- 
ell Harriman of New York has called for 
a new foreign policy in a speech delivered 
in New York City before the nationalities 
division of the Democratic national com- 
mittee. 

Few living men in America are better 
qualified to assay the zigzags of our 
present foreign policy, and to suggest 
new and more constructive courses of 
action, than is Governor Harriman. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I ask that the full text of 
Governor Harriman's speech on March 
8, 1955, be reprinted. 

I am happy tonight to join with the 
nationalities division of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and to salute the splendid 
work you have done for our party—including 
your work in the New York State campaign 
last fall. 

And I am glad to join In welcoming to 
the State of New York our national chair- 
man, who has become so clear and forceful 
a spokesman for our party in so short a 
time—Paul Butler. 

No 2 men ever deserved recognition more 
than the 2 you have honored with your 
awards tonight—2 men who have stood in 
the forefront of every fight for the rights 
and progress of minorities and the funda- 
mental civil rights of Americans—Senator 
GREEN, of Rhode Island, and Senator LEH- 
MAN, of our own State. 

We greet the new and capable chairman 
of the nationalities division, our good friend, 
the dynamic young Governor of Michigan, 
Mennen Williams. Governor, you will have 
the support of all of us in New York for 
the activities of your division. 

It is good to have with us our stalwart 
neighbors, Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, 
and Governor Roberts and Senator Pastore, 
of Rhode Island. 

The groups represented here tonight have 
given us a number of able leaders in the new 
State administration of New York. I am 
proud to be associated with them. 

We of the Democratic Party must organize 
and we must educate—and our goal is 1956. 
It isn’t good enough just to have a Demo- 
cratic Congress to help a Republican Presi- 
dent out of his difficulties with his own 
party. We need a Democratic President, 
too, for many reasons. One of them is to 
restore America to her role of full partici- 
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pation in world affairs and leadership for 
peace. You who are here tonight have an 
especially deep and mal understanding 
of the need for the United States to take 
its proper place of leadership in the world, 

No nation can go it alone—not even power- 
ful America. 

From a military standpoint, we cannot. 

From an economic standpoint, we cannot. 

But over and beyond these materialistic 
reasons are others fust as compelling—rea- 
sons of history and religion and culture, of 
sentiment and emotion. America will al- 
ways be bound to the lands where all of us, 
whether recently or long ago, have our fam- 
ily roots. - 

The sons and daughters of every one of 
the nations bordering on the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean and the European seas 
and rivers have made their contributions to 
America—contributions of industry and en- 
terprise and character. We have a common 
heritage. And so we who happen to be on 
this side of the Atlantic can never forget 
that we are part of a larger community. 
And none in that community can be secure 
unless all are secure. 

SLAVERY KEEPS ALL INSECURE 


Nor can any of us be truly secure as long 
as a large part of our community—reaching 
from the Baltic States through Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, to the borders of Greece— 
remains enslaved. We know that the flame 
of freedom will never be extinguished in 
those countries, and that they will again 
one day carry on their proud traditions in 
liberty and self-government. 

So our common the goal of our 
Nation's foreign policy—must be to strength- 
en the ties that bind together the North 
Atlantic Community, and beyond that the 
larger community of all the free countries 
of the world. 

I need not tell this audience how injurious 
to this whole objective is our own immigra- 
tion policy. Two and a half years ago the 
President sald the McCarran Act had to be 
revised to eliminate its discriminatory, un- 
American features. But today the McCarran 
Act still stands as written—and still pro- 
claims to the world that America does not 
really practice what she preaches about the 
equality and innate worthiness of all people 
of every land and creed. 

We can thank Senator Lenman and Con- 
gressman CELLER and their Democratic col- 
leagues for taking the initiative to revise 
the act in the absence of the leadership the 
President has pledged. 

Equally injurious is our refugee policy. 
An act of Congress proposed to admit 209,- 
000 refugees over a 3-year period. Yet, as of 
January 28, when half the life of the act had 

fewer than a thousand bona fide 
refugees had been admitted to this country. 
‘The administration of the act has made a 
travesty of what was to have been a great 
humanitarian undertaking. 

Unhappily, in the last 2 years, there has 
been a tragic decline in American 
and influence among our friends and allies 
throughout the world. 

Why is this? Why has it come about? 

I believe it can be traced to a basic 
clause—and that is the unwillingness of the 
Republican administration to do those 
things necessary to fulfill the role of world 
leadership which the circumstances of his- 
tory press upon us. 

The last 2 years have been a period of re- 
treat from leadership. You can see it in 
our military policy, in our economic policies, 
and in our diplomacy. 

We can better understand this retreat from 
leadership, I think, if we remember how and 
when it began. It began in 1952, when the 
Republican Presidential candidate set out to 
find a ground for compromise with those 
Old Guard Republicans who make up what 
might be called the go-it-alone wing of the 
Republican Party. 
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NEW WORD FOR COMPROMISE 


The go-it-alone Republican is a complex 
breed, with varied moods and tempers. 
Sometimes he is for international coopera- 
tion, but only on our terms, If other coun- 
tries don't unqualifiedly accept our terms, 
then we hear echoes of the old isolationism. 
Yet mention the word Formosa“ and he 
can become the most fearsome jingoist. As 
for allies, you can hear him reasoning: 
Why fuss with all these difficult people, they 
aren't worth much anyway and always wind 
up costing us money, let's go it alone. 

At any rate, with these Republicans, the 
Republican candidate in 1952 set out to com- 
promise. The word “compromise” disap- 
peared in favor of a new phrase, “middle-of- 
the-road,” but the meaning is the same. 

Now, the middie of the road is not a very 
safe place to drive. It's not too safe even in 
domestic affairs, But certainly in foreign 
policy it can be disastrous. 

Where is the middle of the road between 
go-it-alone-ism and international coopera- 
tion? It is sometimes consultation and 
sometimes the taking of unilateral positions 
without consultation, destructive of conf- 
dence among allies. 

Sometimes it is reckless speeding on the 
wrong side of the road, and sometimes it is 
too little and too late. 

In military policy, the middle of the road 
seems to mean somewhere between strength 
and weakness. Only a few weeks ago the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were again overruled 
as to our defense needs, And this in the 
face of evidence that the recent changes in 
Russian leadership mean an even greater 
emphasis on heavy industry and military 
output in the Soviet Union at the expense of 
consumer goods production. 

Let no one think that military retrench- 
ment in the United States is a local matter, 
Its impact is felt throughout the free world, 
because our own military program is a meas- 
ure of our determination. And when we let 
down, in 1953, then our allies let down, too, 

The men who dominate so much of our 
policy seem to be those who talk not of the 
opportunities in our search for peace, but of 
fancied limitations on America’s ability. 
They regard America—the richest nation in 
the world—as somehow not able to afford to 
do those things necessary for our survival. 
They lock for shortcuts to peace and bargain 
devices for the preservation of freedom. 
And these aren't good enough. 

We have just seen another and dramatic 
illustration of the danger of short cuts. 

Last November Secretary Dulles and Mr. 
Stassen were talking about what was called 
a bold, new economic program for Asia, 
Although late, this made sense. Under 
President Truman’s Point 4 program, we 
had learned much about these countries and 
what can be done by America to help people 
to help themselves in developing resources 
and raising living standards and productivity 
and morale. 

BOLD PROGRAM UNDERSTOOD 

In this proposal, the administration 
seemed to realize that what is needed to 
counter the external and internal threat of 
Communist expansion in Asia is a program 
bold enough to capture the imagination of 
the people, and vigorous enough to demon- 
strate that a decent life can be achieved 
under freedom. They seemed to understand 
that the cost to us of such an economic of- 
fensive would be a tiny fraction of our ex- 
penditures for military defense and military 
aid, And the effects of our help would be 
multiplied if cooperative undertaking could 
be developed among the participating coun- 
tries as was the case In Europe. 

So the talk went on. But the men who 
appear to have had the last word with the 
President are those who regard this sort of 
thing as beyond America's capacity—or not 
worth bothering about. So the idea was 
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laid aside. Great had been the expecta- 
tions—and equally great was the letdown 
throughout free Asia. 

In this connection, it is significant that 
a conference of most of the Asian and Afri- 
can nations has been called to convene in 
Banddung, Indonesia, next month. Red 
China has been invited to participate— 
whereas Chiang Kal-shek is excluded. We 
can be sure that the Communists will try 
to turn the whole meeting into a “hate 
America“ crusade. 

Compounding the effects in Asia of all 
the lack of understanding has been the in- 
credible story of the “unleashing” of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

You recall that President Truman, in 1950, 
ordered the seventh fleet to neutralize the 
Formosa Strait—preventing attacks upon 
Formosa by the Communists and forbidding 
attacks upon the mainland by Chiang. And 
you remember how President Eisenhower, in 
his first message to Congress, reversed all 
that. 

I doubt that anyone would now deny that 
behind this “unleashing” episode was do- 
mestic politics and appeasement of mem- 
bers of his own party. 

Yet to the rest of the world it sounded 
ominous. To the rest of the world, it could 
only mean that we intended to support 
Chiang’s ambition to return to the main- 
lands; and that, in turn, could only mean 
world war. 

The unleasing“ episode, and the contin- 
uing failure to explain or retract it, injured 
our relations with our European allies, who 
were quite understandably not ready for 
such recklessness. And it soured our rela- 
tions with many countries in Asia. 

Last week, Kai-shek was still as- 
serting that he intended to return to the 
mainland, with the help of this country. 
Asked about this, the President finally said 
“the United States is not going to be a party 
to an aggressive war.” In effect, after 25 
months, Chiang was to be leashed again. 

The President appears to have realized at 
long last the wisdom of President Truman's 
policy of neutralizing the Formosa Strait. 

Of course, we should and will defend For- 
mosa. There has never been any doubt 
about that, But it should also be clear that 
there is no future in any Asian policy which 
pays more attention to the objectives of 
Chiang Kai-shek than to the aspirations of 
the 900 million people of the other free 
countries of the East, as well as the peoples 
of Europe. 

I am sure of this: the first thing we must 
do in the Formosa area is to end our des- 
perately dangerous policy of going it alone. 
Whenever we take positions alone, it offers 
a temptation to the Communists to take 
risks in the hope of furthering their basic 
objective of splitting us from our North 
Atlantic Allies and our friends everywhere. 
We must get our diplomacy back on a basis 
of collective action. We must international- 
ize the defense of Formosa, and do this, if 
possible, through the United Nations. 

What we need now is a new spirit in the 
conduct of foreign affairs—a spirit of hu- 
mility, of moderation, of partnership and of 
peace—a spirit which would ring with a new 
sound in the ears of the world, but which 
would gain in its strength because it would 
be a reaffirmation of the finest strains of 
American realism and idealism—of values 
which made our Nation so long the refuge of 
the suffering people of mankind and the em- 
bodiment of the hopes of freedom and 
justice in the light of God, everywhere in 
the world. 

Only as we return to this spirit can we 
hope to lead. 

Only as we return to this spirit can we 
hope to survive. 
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Deeper Delaware River Channel Is Not a 
Parlisan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
deepening of the Delaware River chan- 
nel is a matter of tremendous importance 
to the future progress of the Delaware 
River valley. It is entitled to the sup- 
port of all without regard to political af- 
filiation. This fact has been well and 
forcibly set forth in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Courier-Post newspaper, pub- 
lished at Camden, N. J. I include it as 
part of my remarks. It reads as follows: 


DEEPER DELAWARE CHANNEL NOT A PARTISAN 
PROGRAM 

Camden County's three assemblymen have 
Introduced a resolution the legislature should 
lose no time in passing. 

The resolution memorializes Congress to 
appropriate funds at once for deepening the 
Delaware River channel above Camden to a 
depth of 40 feet as far north as U. S. Steel's 
Fairless plant and 35 feet to the Trenton 
marine terminal. 

The resolution calls on Congress to carry 
out the policy it adopted last year in au- 
thorizing the appropriation which has yet 
to be made. At that time Congress rejected 
the proposal of the United States Army en- 
gineers that “local interests” which would 
benefit most immediately from the project— 
meaning U. S. Steel—should contribute 818 
million to its estimated $91 million cost. 

Congress instead voted that the Federal 
Government should pay the entire cost of 
the dredging. Nevertheless, the Engineers 
have not withdrawn their “local contribu- 
tion” demand and have succeeded in per- 
suading President Eisenhower to endorse it, 
in spite of almost 100 percent insistence in 
the Delaware River Valley that the Govern- 
ment pay the whole cost of the project, in 
keeping with every past precedent. 

The Hyland-Meloni-Werner resolution 


says: 

“Justifiable opposition to this proposal of 
contribution by local interests and the in- 
surmountable obstacles Involved in attempt- 
ing to administer it have united the various 
poiltical, civil, management, and labor in- 
terests in this and other affected States in 
a common effort to persuade the Federal 
Government to return to its traditional 
policy of financing such projects and to make 
the necessary appropriations so that this 
vital program may get underway without 
further delay.” 

The resolution also comments that “the 
development and maintenance of navigable 
waterways, such as the Delaware River, tra- 
ditionally haye been accepted as the ex- 
clusive financial responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

The facts stated in the resolution are in- 
controvertible and it is unfortunate that 
partisan political considerations should have 
held its passage up at Monday’s session of 
the legislature. 

According to Hyland, some opposition de- 
veloped to it in the assembly Republican 
caucus, on the theory that it “might be a 
reflection on President Eisenhower,” While 
denying such an intention, Hyland agreed 
not to move the resolution until next week, 
Meanwhile attempting to convince the Re- 
publicans of its merit. But he says he deñ- 
nitely will bring it up at next week's session, 
demanding a rollcall vote on it, and is con- 
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fident of its passage even though it is a 
Democrat-sponsored measure. 

By speedy passage of the resolution, our 
legislature might have a decisive influence 
in inducing Congress to pass the $25 million 
appropriation for a start on the deeper chan- 
nel this year which now is pending at Wash- 
ington. 

Republican members of the legis!ature who 
think that the resolution implies repudia- 
tion of the President or a reflection on him, 
or anything more than a difference of opin- 
ion to which no one can take exception, 
should remember that all New Jersey Mem- 
bers of Congress, including our 2 Republi- 
can Senators and our 8 Republican Repre- 
sentatives. support the action sought in the 
Camden County resolution. 

They not only favor it, but have been 
fighting vigorously for such action. It is 
anything but a partisan measure, or an 
antl- Eisenhower measure. 


The American Legion’s 36th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter sent to the Rochester, N. Y., 
Times-Union, by Mr. Frank G. Jurlen, 
Monroe County, N. Y., commander of the 
American Legion, 


Mr. Jurlen's letter mentions some of 
the accomplishments of the American 
Legion during its 36 years of service to 
God and country. Among the valuable 
services rendered by this fine organiza- 
tion has been its assistance to our youth 
through Americanism and child welfare 
programs. The Legion has taken care 
of its own members and their dependents 
and has benefited our country through its 
relentless fight against communism and 
for worid peace. 

The letter follows: 


Tue LEGION S 36TH BMTHOAY: Service ro Gop 
AND COUNTRY 

The American Legion celebrates its birth- 
day this week and its 3 million members can 
look back with justifiable pride upon 36 
years of distinguished service “for God and 
country.” 

Through these many years, the Legion has 
made vital contributions to the community, 
State and Nation. It has won recognition as 
champion of adequate national security and 
a leading advocate of world peace through 
American military, economic, and spiritual 
strength. 

Nationally over 1,500,000 boys and girls this 
year will participate in American Legion 
sponsored Americanism programs such as 
Junior Baseball, Boys’ States, Boys“ Nation, 
Boy Scout troops and Cub packs, annual high 
school oratorical contests and school awards. 
Monroe County engages in every one of these 
programs and locally about 2,000 girls and 
boys participate each year. 

A living memorial to the Americanism pro- 
gram is the Back to God movement through 
which the American Legion encourages 
regular church or synagogue attendance, 
daily family prayer and the religious 
education of our children. Locally, during 
this lenten period, we have installed cards in 
200 buses calling attention to children and 
their need for religious training. 
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One of our most outstanding programs 1a 
child welfare, During 1954 the American 
Legion and its affiliated groups expended over 
$6,500,000 in financial aid to needy children, 
bringing to more than §$117,750,000 the 
amount spent since 1925 for food, clothing, 
and medical treatment for children. 

The American Legion's primary obligation 
Has always been championship of the rights 
of disabled veterans and their dependents. 
We are proud of the vast structure of benefi- 
cial legislation through which millions of 
World War II and Korean service men and 
ee have been reestablished in civilian 

e. 

The American Legion served its God and 
country in time of war and it is still serving. 

FRANK G. JURLEN, 
Commander, Monroe County 
American Legion. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp my annual St. 
Patrick’s Day address which was broad- 
cast over radio-TV station WXEL, and 
radio stations WJW and WERE, Cleve- 
land, on Thursday, March 17: 

Once again we commemorate the feast of 
St. Patrick and rejoice in his many wonderful 
gifts to our civilization. 

The greatest of these gifts are of the spirit, 

They are reflected in those great prin- 
ciples which recognize the special dignity of 
every man and serve as the steady guide for 
humanity in time of strife or tranquillity, 

The entire history of the United States is 
replete with St. Patrick's contributions, be- 
ginning with our fight for national inde- 
pendence. 

The sons and daughters of Ireland, loyal 
always to the great inspiration of St. Patrick, 
have come to our shores and have helped us 
to become the great Nation that we are today. 

As a great Nation among the powers of 
the world we have been called upon to 
assume grave responsibilities in an up-set 
world in which the very civilization heralded 
by St. Patrick is threatened with extinction. 

It is therefore fitting on this, his feast 
day, that we recall to mind some of the 
signs of our time which carry bad tidings 
of the future. 

It is now 10 years since the end of a war 
involving most of the nations and people of 
the world, 

That war was costly, in terms of our man- 
hood and our natural resources. 

We fought that war against tyranny and 
for a golden era of peace, freedom, and 
prosperity for all mankind. 

In the throes of that great struggle, suf- 
fering mankind was promised that those 
great goals would surely be attained and that 
finally there would be comity among all the 
nations of the earth. 

Even before the end of active hostilities, 
we began to construct an organization for 
peace in whose councils all the nations 
would be represented. 

At war's end, all mankind held high hopes 
for, and placed great faith in, a peaceful 
future. 

In the 10 years that have passed, but a 
moment in the long history of mankind, 
many events have taken place which have 
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shaken confidence in our ability to reach 
those worthy goals. 

Our first shock came when it became clear 
that all the nations of the world would not 
be included in the United Nations organiza- 
tion, 

Some nations were to be severely punished 
and purged before they would be considered 
Jor membership. 

Other nations, taking no part whatsoever 
in the war, and long recognized as peaceful 
nations, were denied membership because of 
the objections of the Russians. Unhappily, 
Ireland, the home of St. Patrick, and the 
mother of many great leaders in the fight for 
human liberty, was one of those nations 
excluded from the councils of the United 
Nations. 

The second great shock came from the Rus- 
sians who, in violation of all their solemn 
pledges during the war, brought under ruth- 
less slavery the many nations and peoples 
our sons and daughters fought and died to 
liberate during World War II. 

It would seem that then we in the free 
world failed to recognize the terrible signifi- 
cance of these events, because we did little 
or nothing about them. 

We surely did not recognize these events 
as a threat to peace, because we falled to 
use the United Nations in order to prevent 
these acts of aggression. 

Our third great shock came when the Rus- 
sians threatened to overrun Greece and Tur- 
key in their geopolitical drive to split the 
world. We became aroused at this turn of 
events, because a great American, President 
Truman, took a stand against Communist 
aggression and pronounced the Truman 
doctrine, 


His significant act awakened the West 
from a deep slumber. 

The next great shock came when the Rus- 
sians attempted to force the western allies 
out of Berlin by means of a blockade. 

This was another test of the determina- 
tion of the United States to fight for the 
cause of freedom. 

This challenge was met, and the Russian 
bullies backed down. 

Then came Korea. 

The Russians, using a small corps of North 
Koreans and hardened veterans of the Chi- 
nese Communist army, invaded South Korea 
for the purpose of driving the Americans 
into the sea and enslaving all Korea. 

Without hesitation, President Truman met 
this challenge, and after terrible sacrifices 
the Communist aggressors were driven back 
north of the 38th prallel. 

Then followed a protracted period of ne- 
rotiations climaxed by a dubious armistice 
for which the Communists have shown their 
complete disdain by breaking it time and 
time again. 

In the process, Red China was branded an 
aggressor in the Korean war by the United 
Nations. 

Still another blow at the hopes of man- 
kind was the Communist aggression in In- 
dochina, When another Russian stooge, Ho 
Chi Min, fully supported by the Chinese 
Communists, brought about more bloodshed 
and terrible human suffering. 

While all these shocks were taking place 
the United Nations, in one degree or another, 
became involved, but in none of. these in- 
stances was the United Nations able to meas- 
ure up to the reasonable hopes imposed in it 
by mankind. 

Twenty years ago, in 1935, a great Irish 
statesman, Eamon De Valera, speaking before 
the League of Nations when that body was 
considering Mussolini's aggression against 
Abyssinia, warned that this was its crucial 
test. 

That if it allowed aggression against a 
small and defenseless country to go unpun- 
ished, its days were numbered. 

Treland, unfortunately, is still not admitted 
to the councils of the United Nations. 
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She is still blocked by the atheistic Com- 
munists of Russia. 

The prophetic words of Eamon De Valera 
could well be spoken in the councils of the 
United Nations today. 

What he said in 1935 fits perfectly the 
crisis that now faces the United Nations, an 
organization for peace in which we put such 
high hopes. 

I feel certain that If Ireland were repre- 
sented, the issue that De Valera raised in 
1935 would be raised again in the councils 
of the United Nations in an effort to re- 
establish law and morality in the conduct of 
affairs between nations, and to avoid what, at 
the moment, seems to be an uninterrupted 
trend toward world war III. 

It seems very strange that today there 
should be any talk whatsoever about admit- 
ting Red China to the United Nations. 

Red China, an aggressor and initiator of 
the Korean war, a violator of every tenet of 
international law, defiant and disdainful of 
all pleas made by the United Nations, has no 
right whatever to membership in the United 
Nations. 

If Red China be admitted to the United 
Nations there would be no doubt but that 
the criteria for membership is the ability of 
a nation to wage aggressive war rather than 
its hopes and aspirations for peace. 

There are some who still believe that it is 
possible to satisfy the appetite of a dictator. 

A good example of this notion is found 
in the crisis created by the Chinese Com- 
munists in their efforts to destroy what is 
left of free China. 

At the beginning of this crisis, certain of 
the islands of still free China were volun- 
tarily evacuated and turned over to the 
Communists, 

By devious twisting of the facts, this evacu- 
ation was bullt up as a great victory for 


peace. 

It was depicted as a victory because the 
evacuating force was not attacked by the 
Communists while they were in the process 
of handing over to them, territory that be- 
longed to free China. 

That is peace at any price. 

All liberty-loving people were shocked 
upon receiving the news that the Chinese 
Communists held, without foundation, 
many Americans In their prisons and refused 
to release them. 

Most of these Americans are members of 
the armed services. 

We were horrified to learn how these 
Americans were being brainwashed and that 
many of those whose personality had been 
destroyed were returned to us so that they 
could cause further confusion and damage to 
the cause of liberty. 

It was not so many years ago that the hold- 
ing of one single American by a foreign power, 
without cause, would have been considered a 
most serious offense and likely to lead to 
war if not quickly and satisfactorily 
remedied. 

But today it seems that the unchanging 
values and immutable principles which 
brought America to Its present position in 
the world, have lost their meaning and their 
purpose. 

It may be that we, as a nation, have been 
subjected to a brainwashing which has 
dimmed our fundamental beliefs and con- 
fused us as to what is right and what is 
wrong. 

Are we to believe that nothing is black or 
nothing is white, but everything is grey? 

Is this what is happening to us as a nation 
and a people as we seek to avoid war, and 
continue our fight for peace, freedom, and 
prosperity? 

That is the fundamental question of our 
times. 

It Is not a question of patience, as some 
would have us believe, Rather it is a ques- 
tion of right or wrong. 
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We must at all times be Impatient to see 
that right is done in the conduct of all the 
affairs of mankind. 

And we must be equally impatient to pre- 
vent and stamp out that which is wrong. 

Falling to do this, we will have signed 
our own death warrant and prepared the 
way for the fall of our entire civilization. 

On this, the feast of St. Patrick, we must 
begin to reassess our values and to reexamine 
our mission in a sadly upset world, 

We must make it clear that we, as a na- 
tion, know the difference between right and 
wrong. 

We must also make it clear that we pro- 
pose to stand up for that which is right 
and to oppose with all our vigor that which 
is wrong. 

We must also make it clear that we place 
the greatest value upon things of the spirit 
and not upon material gain, 

Above all, we must make it clear beyond 
any doubt to all the people of the world 
that no sacrifice is too great for us to make 
in support of those great spiritual values 
without which our Nation would soon cease 
to exist. 

I believe that adherence to sound moral 
principles Is St. Patrick's greatest gift to 
America and to all other peoples of the 
world who have felt the warmth of his 
teachings. 

America has been blessed with an abun- 
dance of his favors, and I pray to God we 
will begin to take full advantage of these 
great assets. 


Compton, Calif., Herald-American Edito- 
rial Supports Congressional Pay Raises 
and Also Post Office Employees Pay 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to herewith present an editorial 
column by Cliff Smith, the publisher of 
the Herald-American newspaper in 
Compton, Los Angeles County, Calif. 
This newspaper not only circulates in 
Compton, Calif., but in several other of 
the metropolitan communities of the 
great 23d District, which I have the 
honor to represent this, my 9th year, in 
this great legislative body. 

I am especially pleased that this busy 
editor emphasized the importance and 
place of the grassroots expression of 
opinion for in his splendid editorial, ` 
amongst other things, he said: 

You, the reader, can help by sending a 
letter or post card to your Congressman and 
United States Senator demanding that post 
office employees“ pay be raised. 


Mr. Speaker, it would certainly do 
vast good if more and more of the news- 
paper editors in our great Nation would 
stress the fact that this Congress is the 
Congress of the American people and 
that it is from the American people at 
the grassroots of American citizenship 
that we Members of this great legislative 
body seek the thinking and considered 
opinion on all important major problems 
which come before us. 


CONGRESSMEN AND POSTMEN 


This writer is all for the raise in salary of 
our Congressmen. The expenses of running 
two households properly, representing the 
district, entertaining, ete., in the past, have 
made it almost an impossibility for a Con- 
gressman of limited or medium means to 
keep his head above water financially. 

The new pay scale which has been set 
is not high for business executives and, re- 
member, it is subject to ordinary Income 
taxes, which will syphon off about 40 percent 
of it. 

INJUSTICE RESULTS 

Unless a man is extremely wealthy, he 
would do his family and himself an injustice 
to accept a congressional office. The result 
has been that a. majority of the incumbents 
in Congress have been chosen from the 
wealthy class, whether they were Republi- 
cans or Democrats, In fact, quite a large 
number of the wealthy Members of Congress 
have been Democrats. 

This will all be changed by the Increase in 
salary which has been voted by both Houses 
of Congress. Now, any man with ability, re- 
gardless of his financial status, can feel free 
to run for congressional office. For the above 
reasons, this writer is strongly in favor of the 
increase in salary for Congressmen. 

UNDERPAID POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Now let's talk about the employees of the 
Post Office Department, this large and faith- 
ful group which expedites and carries the 
mall. Civilization could not survive in any 
country without an adequate office as 
means of communication. It is a terrible 
blot upon American conscience, justice, and 
fair play to expect our post office employees 
to continue to work for the small pittance 
they are receiving from the Government. 
The scale of pay in the Post Office Depart- 
ment has consistently lagged behind the 
scale of pay in any corresponding private 
enterprise or other Government employees. 

Let's see what concerted action can do— 
even from a small section of the country. 
You, the reader, can help by sending a letter 
or post-card to your Congressman and United 
States Senator demanding that post-office 
employees’ pay be raised. Following is a list 
of Congressmen elected from the district 
covered by the Herald-American newspapers. 
Write to one or all of them today: 

The Honorable CLYDE Dorie, Member of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable Cuer Hotrrretp, Member of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable Cal Hosmer, Member of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable Crcn. KINa, 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

CALIFORNIA UNITED STATES SENATORS 


Also write to our two Senators: They are 
great men and are doing a great job repre- 
senting their State: 

The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator from California, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Honorable THOMAS H. KUCHEL, Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate from Cali- 
fornia, Washington, D. C. 

Let's do what we can today to remedy this 
grave injustice to a large group of our best 
citizens. 


Member of 


A New Wiretap Law Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a new measure aimed at 
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the control of wiretapping by unauthor- 
ized persons. It also follows the lan- 
guage of the bill which passed the House 
last year permitting the use of wiretap 
evidence in court, limited to cases in- 
volving the national security. 

The bill that passed the House last 
year actually amounted to little more 
than a new rule of evidence, overturn- 
ing the Federal court decisions which 
have prevented the use of wiretap evi- 
dence in Federal prosecutions, and pro- 
viding that such evidence, with certain 
safeguards, shall hereafter be admissible 
in a limited class of Federal cases relat- 
ing to the national security. 

The evidence was not really the heart 
of the matter, as recent shocking dis- 
closures about wiretapping in New York 
City have dramatically illustrated, Iam 
convinced that there must be a prohi- 
bition against reckless and unauthorized 
tapping by persons who have no connec- 
tion with law enforcement. 

The new bill which I am introducing, 
therefore, combines the provisions of the 
House bill of last year with a new section 
intended to make wiretapping a Federal 
crime when it is done by blackmailers, 
snoopers, and all others except properly 
authorized law-enforcement officials. 
My bill would rid us of the clandestine 
listener who has sometimes turned out to 
be such a terrible threat to the privacy 
of individuals and the sanctity of their 
homes. 

The new section, tied to the criminal 
penalties in the old act—1 year and a 
day and/or $5,000—prohibits all tapping 
except by the Federal intelligence agen- 
cies seeking evidence of subversion and 
espionage, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, investigating serious Federal 
crimes, or State and local officers acting 
in accordance with authority conferred 
by their own laws. 

The text of the new section follows: 

Sec. 4. No person shall intercept or at- 
tempt to intercept any communication by 
wire or radio, not being authorized in ad- 
vance by the sender or the recipient thereof, 
except (1) authorized agents of the United 
States seeking evidence in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, (2) authorized 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion seeking to detect or prevent any felony 
as defined in chapter 1 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or (3) authorized agents 
of any State, Territory, or on of the 
United States acting by authority of a law of 
such State, Territory, or possession.” 

As indicated in the following editorial 
from the Washington Star, the Attorney 
General has endorsed the principle of 
this bill: 

REMOVE THE STRAITJACKET 

Attorney General Brownell chose a good 
time and place to make his latest comments 
on wiretapping. New York City has been 
aroused by disclosures of widespread eaves- 
dropping on telephone lines by nonofficial 
investigators. A grand jury inquiry is in 
progress. Mr. Brownell’s proposal that wire- 
tapping be outlawed except when authorized 
in certain major crimes attracted more than 
ordinary interest. That is encouraging, for 
the efforts of the Department of Justice in 
the past to gain public support for controlled 
Federal wiretapping, with permission to use 
the evidence in court, have been of little 
avail. 

New York City has had a taste of the 
dirty business of indiscriminate wiretap- 
ping. But, as the Attorney General told the 
New York Patent Law Association, properly 
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regulated wiretapping has a place in law 
enforcement. Certainly it is absurd to give 
spies, saboteurs, and kidnapers free use of 
wire communications, secure in the knowl- 
edge that no information obtained by listen- 
ing in can be used against them in Federal 
courts. Under present law the Government 
is foreclosed from using wiretap evidence 
to convict known enemies of the country. 
Thus, as Mr. Brownell said, congressional 
reluctance to change the law along common- 
sense lines leaves Government prosecutors 
in a straltjacket as far as intercepted com- 
munications are concerned. 


Camden County Mayors Association Calls 
for Immediate Dredging of Delaware 
River Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
dredging of the Delaware River channel 
to a depth of 40 feet is recognized as a 
public works project of tremendous im- 
portance in the development of the Dela- 
ware River Valley. 


The Camden County Mayors Associa- 
tion is one of the long list of industries, 
shipping groups, municipal and State au- 
thorities, and other numerous and varied 
interests, pressing for action at this ses- 
sion of Congress that will result in the 
immediate deepening of the Delaware 
River channel. 


The resolution adopted by the Cam- 
den County Mayors Association at a 
pene held March 16, 1955, reads as 
follows: 


Whereas the Camden County Mayors Asso- 
clation is an organization consisting of the 
mayors of the various municipalities in 
Camden County who have banded them- 
selves together so that by the exchange of 
ideas their respective municipalities may 
prosper and the area of Camden County may 
develop and progress; and 

Whereas the deepening of the channel of 
the Delaware River from Trenton to the sea 
to its authorized depth of 40 feet is vital and 
essential if the area of Camden County is to 
develop to its fullest potential; and 

Whereas the Camden County Chamber of 
Commerce is presently waging a vigorous and 
Intensive campaign to have the channel 
deepened to its authorized depth without 
any local participation or without exacting 
tolls from any maritime user of the said 
river; and 

Whereas the Camden County Mayors Asso- 
ciation is full aware of and conscious of the 
fact that it has always been the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government as one of its 
delegated powers to dredge navigable streams 
of this country at Federal expense without 
expecting any local participation from mu- 
nicipalities that may be located along the 
banks of navigable streams and also without 
any contribution from industries whose 
plants abut and are adjacent to the said 
navigable rivers; and 

Whereas the development of the Delaware 
River to its fullest use by deepening the 
channel to its authorized depth will open 
new vistas of prosperity together with indus- 
trial and busines growth throughout south 
Jersey which is unprecedented: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the Camden County Mayors 
Association in a formal meeting on this 16th 
day of March, A. D, 1955, That the channel 
of the Delaware River from the sea to Tren- 
ton be immediately dredged to its congres- 
sionally authorized depth of 40 feet, and that 
the Congress of the United States immedi- 
ately appropriate such sum or sums of money 
as may be necessary to effectuate and com- 
plete this project without any local par- 
ticipation and without financing the project 
by the exaction of marine tolls from the 
users of the said river, and, further, that 
copies of this resolution be immediately sent 
to all congressional and New Jersey State 
legislative representatives from this area, 
and to the press. 


Nixon Sees No Attempt To Sell Out at 
Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 25, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I set forth the following 
article which appeared in the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Times on Friday, March 18, 
1955: 

Noxon Sees No Arrempr To SELL OUT AT 
YALTA—PALL or CHINA TO Revs Can Be LAID 
AT Door or Pacr, Vick PRESIDENT Says IN 
CHICAGO 
Cxicaco, March 17.—Vice President Nixon 

said today in answer to a question that he 

does not believe there was “any deliberate 
attempt to sell us out to the Communists” 
at Yalta, 

Nixon made the statement during a ques- 
tion and answer period following a speech 
before the Executive Club of Chicago. 

An unidentified man asked from the floor, 
“What about Yalta?” 

Nixon said: “Of course, It will take weeks 
and months of intelligent study to deter- 
mine a correct analysis of the effects of the 

t and comment intelligibly on it. 

“But I don’t believe there actually was 
any deliberate attempt to sell us out to the 
Communists.” 

REASON FOR CONCESSIONS 


Nixon said the “reason concessions were 
made was that the leaders of the free world 
simply didn’t know what the Communist 
animal was like.” 

“Another reason,” he added, “was that we 
badly needed Soviet support at the time 
for the conquest of Japan.” 

The Vice President said there was no 
doubt, however, that the concessions to the 
Russians were detrimental to the United 
States and the free world. 

And, he added, the fall of China to the 
Reds could be laid directly at the door of the 

ct. 

Fern we can say now.“ he added. is that 
it was a fault not of the heart but of the 
head.“ 

NEED STRONG CANDIDATE 

Turning to his views on the 1956 Presi- 
dential outlook. Nixon reiterated a previous 
stand that the Republican Party is not 
strong enough to elect a candidate but needs 
a candidate strong enough to elect the party. 

Reminded by newsmen of President Eisen- 
hower’s statement yesterday that the party 
could elect a candidate “worthy of being 
nominated if it develops programs for the 
benefit of all the people,” Nixon stood by his 
guns. 
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In his luncheon speech, however, Nixon 
said “the corollary to my statement is that 
the Democratic Party is faced with exactly 
the opposite dilemma. 

MORE DEMOCRATS 

“As a party.” he added, “the Democratic 
Party is numerically stronger than the Re- 
publican Party and, therefore, should be 
strong enough to elect its candidate for the 
Presidency. But currently the Democratic 
Party has no candidate on the scene who is 
as strong as his party.” 

Nixon said that any further aggression in 
the Pacific will be met by force, and with 
atomic weapons rather than the obsolete“ 
weapons of Korea and World War II. 

He reiterated President Eisenhower's state- 
ment earlier this week that in any future 
war United States forces will use atomic tac- 
tical explosives on “military targets with 
precision and effectiveness.” 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit herewith a letter from 
Mr. R. V. Petersen, of Watsonville, Calif. 
In my opinion, Mr. Petersen's letter 
clearly indicates the thinking of the 
majority of the farmers in my congres- 
sional district: 

CALIFORNIA Farm BurrAv FEDERATION, 
Watsonville, Calif., March 16, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES S. Gusser, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GUBSER: Since 1948, 
Congress has been promising the American 
people a more economical and sounder farm- 
price support program; however, the chro- 
nology of events since that date indicates 
that there has been a recurring clash be- 
tween the economics and politics of this 
program with politics winning out to date. 

Last year again we thought we had that 
program when, after an exhaustive study of 
the Nation's agriculture problems, the facts 
and views developed became the basis of a 
new farm program which the President sub- 
mitted to Congress. The heart of this pro- 
gram, just as in 1948 and 1949, involved the 
principle of flexible price supports for the 
basic commodities. 

Now, however, we find ourselves once again 
faced with the political facet of this pro- 
gram with the House Agriculture Committee 
reporting out H. R. 12, which would take 
away this principle of flexible price sup- 
ports and place us back on a high fixed price 
support program for basic as well as other 
commodities. We are told by labor that this 
is what the farmer needs, 

Apparently this committee and labor have 
forgotten that the net realized loss of this 
program to the taxpayer from its inception in 
1933 to June 30, 1953, was $1,110,000,000 and 
that the net realized loss for the first 9 
months of fiscal year 1954 was $187 million 
as compased to $61 million for the whole of 
fiscal year 1953, 

They seem also to have forgotten that last 
year it was necessary to raise the ceiling of 
money which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration was authorized to borrow from the 

from $6,750,000,000 to $8,500,000,000 
in order that it could continue its operations. 

Certainly, it would appear that they have 
forgotten that the great majority of farm- 
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ers, as represented by the policy of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, are op- 
posed to high fixed-price supports, and that 
they favor the principle of flexible price sup- 
ports and extension of modernized parity. 

H. R. 12 must be defeated. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 
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Sincerely yours, 
R. V. PETERSEN. 


To Make Our Security System Secure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, since there 
is obviously a growing interest these 
days in the vital question of our Nation's 
internal security, and a workable 
method of preserving both security and 
the rights of our citizens, it seems ap- 
propriate that every thoughtful pro- 
nouncement on the subject be given 
widespread circulation. Therefore, I 
submit the following statement by the 
well-known and respected scientist- 
statesman, Dr. Vannevar Bush, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution, which 
appeared in yesterday's New York Times 
magazine under the title “To Make Our 
Security System Secure”: 

To Make Our Secunsry System SECURE 
(By Vannevar Bush) 

After a spell of fever the country has now 
returned to an almost normal temperature 
as it regards the problem of loyalty on the 
part of its citizens in high or sensitive places. 
Key cases have disappeared from the front 
page, the last of these being so patently ab- 
surd that it was ludicrous, Oppenheimer is 
living a happy and constructive life, contrib- 
uting to our philosophy if not to our defense. 
Condon is teaching physics rather than mak- 
ing new kinds of glass, and no doubt teach- 
ing well. Ladejinsky is back at work on his 
specialty, 

But no one looks back on the recent im- 
broglio over loyalty procedures with any pride 
or satisfaction. For widely different reasons 
the feeling prevails that the system of loy- 
alty clearance under which we have oper- 
ated has been defective. We need a new 
system, not a bit of tampering with the old; 
we need a 1955 model, not an antirattling 
device to be attached to a model T. 

The new system should be built from the 
ground up by a competent body of men with 
an unrestricted assignment. That body 
should Include members who are vigorously 


“alive to the dangers of subversion and others 


who are equally alive to the rights of citi- 
zens. It should not be just a collection of 
scientists. It must, by all means, be di- 
vorced from politics. It need not be hurried 
at its job, for our present situation is apt 
to continue a long time. But it should 
be so thorough that it will bring the whole 
problem of enemy penetration and disloyalty 
under control, without again making it a 
political fooball and without wrecking the 
careers of humble public servants. 

First, the body should visualize the world 
conditions under which the revised system 
is likely to operate; second, it should analyze 
the objectives and and methods of our enemy 
in the field of anda and subversion; 
third, it should write down the objectives 
which the new system is to accomplish; 
fourth, it should establish a group of prin- 
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ciples to which the system should conform; 
and, fifth, It should create a system that Is to 
attain our objectives in accordance with the 
established principles. Here we can touch 
only the high spots of this program. 

As nearly as we can now see, we are enter- 
ing a period of technical stalemate, in which 
great wars are unlikely to occur, though sec- 
ondary wars fought with limited means may 
be & common occurrence. This seems, at 
least, to be the best that we can hope for at 
present. For no great war can ever again be 
won; it can only end with the partial or com- 
plete annihilation of both contestants. 

Our enemy relies chiefly on the weapons 
of penetration and subversion to weaken us 
so that later he can destroy us. He tries 
to steal our secrets, to penetrate our organi- 
zations and influence our actions, and, above 
all, to spread confusion and mutual distrust 
among us. In this last purpose he has been 
extremely successful—so successful, in fact, 
that he need hardly try further; for we are 
carrying on the process without his aid. 

The enemy's success in this respect has had 
&n especially severe impact on the scientific 
community. For scientists occupy a key po- 
sition with respect to those secrets that 
should be most strictly kept. They are an 
individualistic lot; otherwise they would be 
of little value as scientists. 

While they concentrate in thelr special 
fields, they are often extremely naive in 
others. When we dreamed of world under- 
standing as a means of ending all war, there 
Was a greater portion of gullible men among 
them than among most other intellectual 
groups. And there were a few—an exceed- 
ingly few—traitors among them, 

Much of the recent witch-hunt, therefore, 
seemed to concentrate on their profession. 
Yet in no other place could its effects be 
more disastrous to our national interest. 
Young men hesitate to enter the scientific 
professions, and in particular to participate 
in the scientific programs of the military 
arms because of the danger to their reputa- 
tions and success. We must change this 
situation if we are to compete on even terms 
with the enemy. 

But let it be perfectly clear that scientists 
ask no special privilege. To restore the prin- 
ciples of the Bill of Rights in all the proces- 

‘ses of Government is not to grant special 
privilege. To urge a revision of our present 
faulty security system is not to seek special 
privilege. 

The great question now is whether our 
recent public behavior is a passing phase, 
or whether we propose to change our part of 
the free world until it becomes a replica of 
the captive world which opposes us. If we 
choose the latter, the struggle will be over, 
for it will then no longer matter which 
tyranny prevails. 

What, then, should be our objectives as 
we construct and operate a system for exam- 
ining into the loyalty of Government serv- 
ants and those who serve voluntarily on 
boards or committees? 

In the first place, we want to throw the 
Communists out. If there is a man, of any 
rank in the Government, who is taking his 
orders from the Kremlin, we want to get rid 
of him promptly. If there is a teacher who 
is imparting to the young principles which 
are not his own but are dictated to him by 
the machinery of the Communist Party, we 
want to see to it that he stops teaching. 

There is a point here which needs more 
discussion. We believe in free speech and 
& free press and that any man has a right 
to express his honest opinions and to criticize 
his government. 

We believe with Brandeis that “freedom 
to think as you will and to speak as you 
think are means indispensable to the dis- 
covery and spread of political truth; that 
Without free speech and assembly, discussion 
would be futile; that with them, discussion 
affords ordinarily adequate protection 
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against the dissemination of noxious doc- 
trine; that the greatest menace to freedom 
is an inert people; that public discussion is 
a political duty; and that this should be a 
fundamental principle of the American 
Government.” 

We have generally accepted the statement 
by Holmes that “We should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check the ex- 
pression of opinions that we loathe and 
believe to be fraught with death, unless they 
so imminently threaten immediate interfer- 
ence with the lawful and pressing purposes 
of the law that an immediate check is re- 
quired to save the country.” 

We hesitate, however, to go as far as Lin- 
coln did when he said, “This country with 
its institutions belongs to the people who 
inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary 
of the existing Government, they can exer- 
cise their constitutional right of amending 
it, or their revolutionary right to dismember 
or overthrow it.” 

But there is a vast difference between the 
honest citizen who would change our system 
of government because he thinks he has a 
better system—even when his acts border on 
the violent—and the person who is part of a 
foreign conspiracy to wreck the Nation. Re- 
garding the latter we have no doubts and no 
hesitancy. If he is a citizen, he is a traitor. 
If he is a guest in the land, he is a spy. In 
either case he must be found out and dealt 
with according to his deserts. 

This alone, however, is not a sufficient 
objective. We want to make it possible for 
a humble citizen to serve his Government 
without fear of powerful men, we want 
decency in our national life. More than that, 
we want to establish an atmosphere of trust 
and mutual confidence among our citizens, 
Our security system needs to have two ob- 
jectives, one to get rid of our enemies and 
their adherents, and the other to encourage, 
support and protect honest, loyal citizens as 
they work on matters that are important for 
our safety and our prosperity. 

If a man was once a fool, do we condemn 
him for life, or do we let him prove that he 
has outgrown his folly? If we excluded from 
Government and from other employment all 
who have sometimes been foolish, we would 
not have enough left to man our guns or run 
our factories. But we are concerned here 
more particularly with the man who once 
subscribed to or flirted with the Communist 
philosophy and later, realizing his error, be- 
came a loyal citizen, 

There are all degrees of involvement, of 
course. We certainly don't want to welcome 
with open arms, and introduce into sensitive 
spots, the man who professes sudden ref- 
ormation. But neither do we want to ex- 
clude permanently from the practice of his 
trade or profession the man who did no more 
than attend a meeting of Communists out 
of curlosity when he was an adolescent. 

The best proof of a change of heart is loyal 
service, and there are plenty of places in the 
Government where one can serve loyally 
without having access to military secrets. 
In the struggle with Russia we shall need 
all the capable men we can muster. 

Quite apart from the question of decent 
humanity, we cannot afford to waste our 
most precious resource: the talents of our 
trained citizens. So, one object of our sys- 
tem should be to give the individual about 
whom there is doubt a chance—a safe one, 
certainly, but a path up Instead of down, and 
an opportunity to remove whatever doubt 
exists. 

If a new system is to be built, there are 
several principles to be kept in mind. A con- 
siderable catalog of them is contained in the 
Bill of Rights, 


There seems to be a feeling about that the 
Government does not impose a penalty on a 
person unless it fines him or puts him in jail, 
and two fallacies have emerged from the 
confusion in this regard. It is said that to 
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work for the Government is a privilege and, 
therefore, that the Government has a right 
to terminate one’s employment with it ar- 
bitrarily. — 

There is no question of privilege involved. 
When a citizen serves the Government he is 
paid a salary and presumably gives capable, 
honest service in return. He has a duty to 
serve well and loyally, But the Government 
also has a responsibility to avoid imposing 
hardships on any man who has served it 
faithfully, except on proof of disloyalty or for 
reasons apart from those we are considering 
here, such as incompetence, 

If disloyalty is not proved, but loyalty 18 
doubted, we need not cut off a man’s support 
and place a stigma on him that will make his 
employment elsewhere almost impossible. 
He can be shifted to an insensitive job with 
little difficulty and no danger. We have al- 
ready damned for life too many humble em- 
ployees of the Government merely because 
there was doubt or because our security sys- 
tem was too clumsy to resolve it. 

In our courts we have a complex system of 
rules of evidence to protect a citizen against 
unwarranted prosecution, to expose liars, and 
to arrive at facts as far as is possible in the 
light of human frailties. Undoubtedly we 
have at times carried this system to extremes 
and hobbled our procedure unnecessarily. 
But the system has evolved as a result of 
1,000 years of experience, and we should not 
abandon it lightly. 

We cannot carry it all over into loyalty 
procedures without rendering them cumber- 
some. Still, such procedures place a man in 
jeopardy; not, to be sure, of life or limb, but 
of his good name, which may be more pre- 
clous; and, therefore, the best advice of men 
learned in the law should be obtained if we 
are to have a sound and fair system em- 
bodying the safeguards that have been found 
essential for wise Judgments. 

We have had, recently, some very striking 
and disheartening examples of how far an 
unscrupulous liar can go and the harm he 
can do when proceedings are loose and in- 
formal, and he does not have to run the 
gauntlet of vigorous cross-examination, 

The Bill of Rights says that a man shall 
not be twice placed in jeopardy for the same 
offense, In our loyalty system there is no 
finality. Important men who could con- 
tribute much to the Nation's real security 
have found it necessary time after time to 
go through the same rigmarole, filling out 
forms, appearing before loyalty boards, re- 
assuring their neighbors that constant in- 
quiry does not necesarily mean they are sub- 
versive. 

Some have also had to spend their own 
money, time after time, merely defending 
themselves against ill-founded attacks. This 
has not generally been the result of new 
evidence presented. Tt has just been because 
we have a clumsy, inadequate system, 
steeped in confusion. When a man is 
cleared he ought to stay cleared unless there 
is new and pertinent evidence that he should 
not be. 

Do we still subscribe to that item of the 
Bill of Rights? Or do we think it is not 
jeopardy when a man may lose position, rep- 
utation and friends because of the acts of 
his Government? 

The most serious aspect of our system to 
date has been that it has been used for spite 
and for thought control. Wholly unsup- 
ported charges lodged mainly for spite have 
been entertained seriously and made the 
basis for action when a proper court would 
have completely disregarded them. 

The matter of thought control has been 
more subtle and more disastrous. Appar- 
ently the argument goes something like this: 
A man expressed opinions contrary to those 
which have been accepted as a Government 
policy. Perhaps he did so in the interests 
of Russia. We shall, therefore, examine 
whether his opinions were sound. What a 
travesty on the ideals of free speech. 
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And I am not writing merely of cases that 
have been in the headlines. I have in mind 
cases of a number of persons that received no 
publicity. My information about them is 
fragmentary, and I could prove nothing; for 
they have been surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of secrecy; they have been the 
subject of star chamber proceedings. 

But I believe there has been altogether 
too much thought control of this kind; for 
if it has been practiced in the full light of 
day, as it has, we may be sure it has been 
practiced far more in secret—sometimes on 
no better ground than that a man’s argu- 
ments regarding policy have been found in- 
convenient. 

Now I do not intend to prescribe an ideal 
system. I hope very much that a fully com- 
petent board will be given the task of doing 
so before more harm is done. But I have 
three suggestions in that direction. 

In the practice of criminal law we have 
grand juries. They are part of our heritage 
from the long struggle of the past against 
arbitrary power. Their power is to protect 
the individual against capricious acts on the 
part of government officials. Before a dis- 
trict attorney can jail a man and force him 
to defend himself in court against serious 
charges, he must have him indicted. And 
no indictment will be returned unless the 
district attorney can convince a grand jury, 
made up of the man’s fellow citizens chosen 
by lot, that he has a strong enough case to 
warrant setting all the machinery of the 
courts in motion. 

Under our loyalty system, on the contrary, 
a man can be suspended and forced to de- 
fend himself at the whim of an official who 
may have only the flimslest of evidence 
against him. We need the equivalent of a 
grand jury in our security system. Such an 
equivalent would be made up of men who 
owe no allegiance to any oficial who may 
make charges, and it should be rigorously 
supported and protected in its deliberations 
and findings. 

It could be selected by lot from men in the 
civil service, as grand juries are selected from 
the general body of citizens, which would be 
a reasonable and democratic way of sharing 
the burden. No machinery of trial should 
move unless there are serious charges sup- 
ported by adequate evidence in the opinion 
of such a group of men. If this had been a 
part of our system in recent years, a large 
number of cases that have caused real dis- 
tress would never have got started. 

The relation of a government to its em- 
ployees is a different matter than its rela- 
tions to citizens at large. It is, in some 
Ways, comparable to its relation to men in 
uniform. There are a dependence and an 
agreement under which both the men and 
the Government have obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

When a soldier is subjected to court-mar- 
tial, the Government furnishes him with 
counsel. Under the present loyalty system, 
a man who is accused must defend himself 
at his own expense. When our system is 
revised this burden should be lifted. The 
accused should be furnished with vigorous 
and capable counsel and should have wide 
latitude in its selection. He can then add 
his own counsel if he sees fit. 

Such a provision would accomplish a num- 
ber of things. It would protect the man 
who is without resources and to whom his 
job may be highly important. It would put 
an end to the absurdity of preventing an 
accused man or his counsel from seeing some 
of the evidence because it is classified. This 
would be no more than merely decent and 
fair. 

In addition to positive machinery for de- 
tecting and excluding disloyal persons in our 
midst, there should be equally positive 
means for insuring that the system is not 
used for improper purposes—for spite, for 
thought control, or for political advantage, 
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A grand jury can report to a court, and 
often does, if it believes ting officers 
are violating the law. An equivalent of the 
grand jury should have a corresponding op- 
portunity in connection with loyalty proce- 
dures. And it should report to the top in 
such instances—to the superiors of the of- 
fending official as many steps removed as the 
circumstances and the gravity of the offense 
warrant, in its opinion. The public would 
then have some assurance that the practice 
under the system is clean, 

All that I have said has to do with the 
security system employed in the executive 
branch of Government. What committees 
of Congress do is up to Congress and, in the 
last analysis, up to the public opinion which 
obtains. Courts, quite properly, refrain from 
entering into questions of how Congress con- 
ducts its business. 

But if the executive branch has a really 
effective system in operation and has cleaned 
its house, there will be few specific cases to 
which Congress can usefully direct its atten- 
tion. We may then arrive at a situation in 
which Congress examines only into the man- 
ner in which the executive branch is op- 
erating, instead of attempting, In an exceed- 
ingly cumbersome and defective manner, the 
examination of individual cases, which 
should be promptly and effectively handled 
by a system designed specifically for that 


purpose. 

The tide has apparently turned. We are 
much more sane and less hysterical than a 
year ago. We are gradually becoming more 
reasonable in our approach to the problem 
of subversives. But there is a danger here. 
Public opinion in this country sometimes 
swings to extremes: witness the great pro- 
hibition experiment. 

As the tide turns, we should be on the 
alert to see that it does not swing too far 
and leave us complacent. We still, no doubt, 
have some Communists in our midst; and 
we still need to be vigilant in finding and 
removing them from places of trust in Gov- 
ernment and industry. 

It is time for a new system, one that strikes 
a proper balance, seeking out and removing 
enemy sympathizers who are doing us harm, 
but offering reasonable protection to the 
innocent as it does so; one that will be 
decent and just and that will not itself 
subvert those ancient rights of man which 
are the essence of his liberty. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the ant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Rxconp, of which 1 shall 
be dellvered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


. SA 
RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary of 
The Citadel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered on March 19, 
1955, by Hon. George Bell Timmerman, 
Jr., Governor of South Carolina, to the 
corps of cadets of The Citadel on the 
occasion of the 112th anniversary of the 
corps. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. GEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, 
JR, GOVERNER OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


INTRODUCTION 


General Clark, gentlemen pf the corps of 
cadets, ladies and gentlemen, I congratulate 
the corps of cadets on its 112th birthday. 

As one who once wore the uniform of The 
Citadel I am honored to come before the 
corps as principal speaker on this important 
day in your academic year. 

I congratulate the people of South Caro- 
lina for maintalning an institution that has 
attracted outstanding young men for more 
than a century. 

From its beginning, The Citadel has been 
in the forefront in the development of young 
men into respected leaders in the many 
phases of life in our State and Nation. 

As a Citadel man, I regret that one who 
is a prominent symbol of the strength and 
the tradition of The Citadel is unable to 
be with us today. I am sure that he joins 
with us in anticipating with confidence the 
continued development of our college. To 
him, Gen. Charles P. Summerall, I convey 
cur greetings as the college to which he gave 
so much another milestone. 

As well as the 112th birthday of the corps, 
today marks the first anniversary of the 
association of The Citadel and the man 
who has succeeded General Summerall. 

Gentlemen of the corps, Citadel men 
around the world, and the people of South 
Carolina rejoiced at our good fortune when 
a man known to the world, Gen. Mark Wayne 
Clark. was inaugurated as the llth presi- 
dent of The Citadel. 

General Clark brought with him estab- 
lished qualities as an administrator and 
leader. He has shown a great understand- 
ing and appreciation of the traditions and 
aims of the military college of South Caro- 
lina. He has assessed accurately the present 
position of The Citadel and has given his 
attention to long range planning to main- 
tain and strengthen that position in future 
years. 

The opportunity to address the corps of 
Cadets presents an important challenge, 

Although It has been said repeatedly, there 
is no statement with more truth than to 
tay that the future of our State and Nation 
Tests with young men like you. 
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RECORD OF CITADEL MEN 

South Carolinians are proud of the record 
made by Citadel men. 

The original corps of cadets guarded the 
arms of the State at Charleston in a fortress 
known as The Citadel. From that fortress 
came the name of our college. From the first 
cadets came the great military tradition of 
the corps—to train for military leadership 
while acquiring an academic education; to 
learn to receive orders and to give orders as 
a way of developing self-discipline; and to 
have instilled the conviction that any sacri- 
fice must be made when principle is involved 
and that truth, honor, and integrity are the 
basis of character. 

Those before you have attained much 
success. Part of them have made the mili- 
tary a career. Only the academies at Annap- 
olis and West Point, all of whose graduates 
enter upon active duty, have contributed a 
higher percentage of men to the military. 

Citadel men have attained the leadership 
and great responsibility in military life. 
Citadel men have attained the leadership 
and great responsibility in civilian life. The 
record of Citadel men is your goal. 

THE CADET OF TODAY 


When you elected The Citadel for your 
academic training, you voluntarily turned 
from the easier road. 

You came for a sound education, but you 
came also for a full-time program of mili- 
tary training. 

There is a modern day philosophy hold- 
ing that we are all equal, that there is no 
man but the average man. It isa philosophy 
that I reject. At no time would I reject 
it more strongly than when I stand before 
the cadet corps. 

You have not taken the easy way. To 
succeed as a member of the corps of cadets 
you must apply yourself. 

You learn that the hard work you do as 
a cadet is not an end in itself. You learn 
that the highest accomplishment comes 
from the greatest effort. You learn how 
to use your faculties so that throughout 
your lifetime you will be, „ t an average 
man, but a leader of men. 

THE WORLD CITALLENGE OF OUR TIME 

At no time in history has the demand for 
able men been greater than it is today. 

For the larger part of your life, we have 
been geared for war or the threat of war, 
We are striving constantly to have available 
for instant call millions of trained men. 
Such a military buildup requires leaders. 
On your shoulders will fall some of the fu- 
ture responsibility for that leadership. 

More than two thousand ycars ago, a 
Greek named Plato, suggested that the laws 
of Greece ought to apply equally to every- 
one. 

For this trouble, he was laughed at and 
scorned by many of the people of his time. 

It was unthinkable to them that the laws 
were meant to apply equally to all. 

But that dream remained in the minds and 
hearts of men, 

Today we live in a land in which the right 
of the individual is fundamental. 

Our concept of Jaw is ultimately based on 
the protection of the Individual. 

Unfortunately only & small percentage of 
the peoples of the earth are governed by 
laws based on that concept. 

Another theory, as old as the human race, 
abounds, and is being retested. 


It regards the individual as unimportant. 
It considers the law as existing not for his 
benefit and protection but for his exploita- 
tion and regimentation. 

Those who adhere to this theory are dedi- 
cated to the avowed destruction of those 
who adhere to our concept. They seek their 
goal by any means, fair or foul, external or 
internal, by force from without or collapse 
from within, 

There always have been evil forces at work 
in the world. 

These things are not new, but never before 
has the issue been so clearly put, nor the 
stakes to the loser so costly as now. 

Today we see that men's minds are being 
fought for and the control of their thinking 
is being fought for. 

We are necessarily aware that we can no 
longer define war, or total war as it is often 
called, in terms of explosive destruction 
alone, 

We know that there exists the scientific 
knowledge and the explosive power to an- 
nihilate life on earth. 

The chailenge which confronts the world 
is clear. 

How we mect that challenge will deter- 
mine the future course of history. 

Should man fall, it could mean the end. 

History will eventually give the answer, 
perhaps in blunt, even brutal, terms as it 
pursues the course that man will set for it, 

THE STATE CHALLENGE OF OUN TIME 


In South Carolina today there, too, Is a 
great need for young men with qualities of 
leadership. 

From your ranks much of this leadership 
can be supplied. 

Seuth Carolina today offers more oppor- 
tunity to the young man than ever before 
in our history. 

Our State has made greater strides in 
many fields of endeavor in recent years than 
any State in our Nation. 

In only 10 years industry has made almost 
a billion dollars in capital investments with- 
in South Carolina. These investments in 
our future mean additional Jobs for our 
people. New jobs mean new payrolls. New 
payrolls mean new markets. New markets 
mean greater prosperity. We are developing 
daily on these fronts, As we develop we do 
not exhaust our opportunities. We create 
additional opportunity, 

Since South Carolina was a young colony, 
it has been the local leadership which has 
enabled us to develop and move forward. 

Local leadership in the ante bellum period 
made South Carolina the third richest State 
in the Nation. 

Local leadership carried South Carolina 
through reconstruction and into the greatest 
period of development in our history. Local 
leadership in the years ahead will carry our 
State to heights many of our people would 
not dare dream of today. 

It was the local leadership of Wiliam 
Gregg that established South Carolina's first 
cotton mill at Graniteville in 1846, 

It was the local leadership of James C. 
Self, of Greenwood, that resulted in better 
working conditions, better housing, better 
medical care, higher wages, and a better 
standard of living. His pionecring gave the 
industrial worker a new set of basic mini- 
mums not only in South Carolina but 
throughout the South. 

It was local leadership that has made 
our State the textile manufacturing center 
of the world. 
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It was local leadership that brought to 
our State the basic wool plants which will 
be the foundation on which we will de- 
velop as the wool center of the world. 

It was local leadership that took the port 
of Charleston, a dormant installation, and 
in 10 years developed it into one of the lead- 
ing ports of the Nation. It is local leader- 
ship which is guiding the port of Charleston 
today as the fastest-growing port in the 
Southeast. 

It was local leadership which recognized 
the needs in the field of public schools and 
brought about an educational revolution 
which has put our State 4 years ahead of 
the Nation, 

It was local leadership which founded 
and developed our fine system of higher 
education. 

It was local leadership that provided a 
college for military training t the Citadel. 
It was local leadership that provided for 
our State university at Columbia. It was 
local leadership that provided for mechan- 
ical and agricultural education at Clemson 
College. 

It was local leadership working through 
Clemson College that brought about an agri- 
cultural revolution in South Carolina. 

It was local leadership that enabled South 
Carolina to pioneer a statewide highway 
system. 

Local leadership ts developing the greatest 
industrial water supply in our Nation a few 
mites from Charleston at Bushy Park. 

Local leadership through the years has 
answered the challenge of the times—to build 
schools or railroads or highways when the 
progress of our people demanded it. 

I ask you to look beyond the opportunity 
of immediate economic security to the op- 
portunity to accept the great challenge of 
development, 

Our population is increasing and employ- 
ment for that population is increasing. Be- 
cause of that, our markets are increasing for 
agricultural products, manufactured prod- 
ucts, and services of many kinds. 

In spite of these increases, South Caro- 
lina is still 45th in the Nation in per capita 
income, 

In spite of our growing employment, South 
Carolina offers 114 young men to replace each 
farmer who dies or retires. 

Until the per capita income of our people, 
white and Negro, exceeds the national aver- 
age, until every man able and willing to 
accept employment has a decent job, until 
every ocre of abandoned land has been put 
into cultivation, until the great natural har- 
bors at Georgetown and Port Royal join the 
port of Charleston as busy gateways to world 
trade, a challenge will face the leaders of 
South Carolina, 

Until our peoples are properly housed and 
properly clothed and properly fed, that chal- 
lenge will exist. Until our peoples have ade- 
quate medical care and a fair share of the 
comforts of this modern age, that challenge 
will exist. Until we can provide the best 
educational opportunities for our youth, that 
challenge will exist. Until all other services 
which our citizens expect from the State are 
brought to the highest standards, that chal- 
lenge will exist. 


CONCLUSION 


The challenge which faces you Is no less 
important than the challenge which faced 
William Gregg as he built his cotton mill, 

The way perhaps will be easier, 

No longer must you seek the shoals of the 
river to find power to turn the wheel, Today 
even the electric-power companies no longer 
have to seek the perfect hydroelectric site. 
Steam turbines lend themselves to conven- 
ljence and efficiency in location. 

Transportation is provided by highway, 
railroad, and air in such a blanket of fachi- 
ties that no section of South Carolina is 
isolated, 
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Improved methods and mechanical tools 
provide greater yields in manufacturing and 
in agriculture. 

Mankind is seeking utopia. It Is not likely 
that it will be found. But we have achieved 
much and will achieve more in driving 
toward a higher goal. 

As long as man seeks utopia, there will be 
an audience for those persons with fancy 
schemes and shortcut proposals. 

But there is no shortcut. - There is no 
plan whereby one man or a small group of 
men can wish for utopia and simply by wish- 
ing bring such a state into being. 

The alternative to a goyernment-con- 
trolled economy is one built on the energy 
and initiative of the individual. 

It is that alternative which needs you in 
the ranks of leadersh!p. 

How you meet the challenge of your course 
of study at the Citadel may well determine 
how well you meet the challenge of the 
future of South Carolina. 

It is my sincere hope that you accept the 
challenge of South Carolina. If you do ac- 
cept it, it will not be an easy road. 

You will encounter selfish interests who 
think not of a better tomorrow for our State 
but only of themselves in the present. Do 
not let them shake your faith in our future. 
No man works for the development of our 
State without working for his own better- 
ment. Man draws more from the expanding 
economy than from the shrinking economy. 

The goal is a better lite. 

The challenge is there. 
answer, 


It is yours to 


The International Atomic Energy Pro- 
gram—Address by Hon. Morehead 
Patterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement relative to the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency and 
negotiations for worldwide peaceful ap- 
plication of this great nuclear force. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement and the attached speech by 
the Honorable Morehead Patterson be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and appended speech were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The world has noted with interest the 
latest example of Soviet duplicity: Izvestia, 
characteristically, has just denounced Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's effort for worldwide peace- 
ful application of atomic energy. Izvestia 
slandered the historic address made by our 
Chief Executive on December 8, 1953, before 
the United Nations General Assembly. 

Thus, once more, the Soviet Union brands 
itself in the eyes of the world as an oppo- 
nent of all reasonable steps actually to har- 
ness this great force for man’s benefit, and 
to prevent it from being used for man's de- 
struction, 

The Soviet Union's course with respect to 
President Eisenhower's efforts represent a 
typical instance of the Soviet Union’s talk- 
ing out of both sides of its mouth at the 
same time. This situation proves once more 
the Soviet tendency to Ile unendingly, to 
propagandize uncousclonably. 
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Nevertheless, we are not disenheartened. 
We are not discouraged. We are not going 
to permit Soviet sabotage to impair our 
efforts in relation to working out with the 
free nations the great plans which have beeu 
spelled out by our Chief Executive. 

MANY PROBLEMS LIE BEFORE US 

I have noted with deep interest the prog- 
ress of many of the free nations in their 
nuclear reactor programs or the beginnings 
of such programs. 

I feel that we are entering upon a new 
age in which many underdeveloped nations 
can span the gap toward industrlallzation 
with a speed which might horetofore have 
been inconceivable. 

There are, of course, a great many techni- 
cal and economic problems which must still 
be resolved before atomic energy can be pro- 
duced economically for peaceful power pur- 
poses. This is not going to happen over- 
night by waving a magic wand, but that it is 
golng to happen within a reasonable time is 
certain. We are sure that under the great 
leadership of President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles, we will, 
in concert with freemen everywhere move 
toward the goals which we have set for 
ourselves. 


ADDRESS BY MORENEAD PATTERSON 


America is fortunate that we have as our 
United States representative for interna- 
tional atomic energy negotiations an out- 
standing citizen, a leading businessman 
(president of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co.), a man who has already proved 
his mettile in U. N. conferences on disarma- 
ment, Mr. Morehead Patterson, 

I was pleased the other day to read the text 
of an address which Mr. Patterson delivered 
at the opening of the School of Nuclear Sei- 
ences and Engineering in Chicago, In it, he 
voices many extremely significant observa- 
tions with regard to the future peaceful ap- 
plication of atomic energy on an interna- 
tional scale. This is Mr. Patterson's first 
public address in his new capacity. 


AN HISTORIC CHAPTER 


This overall subject is, of course, no mere 
passing matter. 

I believe that when the history of these 
times is written, the role played by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the atoms-for-peace plan 
will constitute one of the most significant 
chapters of our times, 

I believe, too, that the vital role played 
by Adm. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in pioneering in 
the peaceful application of atomic energy, 
will likewise stand as one of the outstanding 
roles of a public servant in our time, 

In the flux of day-to-day events, Ict us 
keep these immensely significant contribu- 
tions In mind. 

Let us bear in mind, too, that it is the 
genius of United States free enterprise which 
is in the vanguard of actually carrying out 
the technical details of this work, 


VITAL WORK OF ATOMIC INDUSTRIAL FORUM 


Fortunately, a great many of America's 
finest companies, including many in my own 
State, are now laying sound plans to co- 
operate with our Government in peaceful 
use of the atom. 

The Atomic Industrial Forum is serving 
invaluably in this overall effort, 

American business is thus demonstrating 
to the world its vision and resourcefulness in 
opening a new chapter in our free-enter- 
prise system. And Government is giving the 
“green light“ as fast as security considera- 
tions and other problems will permit. 

Meanwhile, on the international scale, 
America is acting upon her unparalleled op- 
portunity to serve man welfare and to 
strengthen relations with all free nations, 
as well as trying to come to some meeting 
ground with the east. 
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SPEECH AND EDITORIAL 


There follow now excerpts from the text 
of Mr. Patterson's vital address, 

It is followed by an editorial from the 
March 17 Milwaukee Journal, describing the 
significance of the historic occasion at the 
opening of the school. 

I may note that Mr. Patterson is going to 
address an important conference in San 
Francisco on April 4, conducted by the 
Atomic Industrial Forum and Stanford Re- 
search Institute. The theme of the confer- 
ence is Atomic Energy—The New Industrial 
Frontier. Other speakers will include Dr. 
Glenn T. Seaborg, Nobel prize winner, and 
Dr. Edward Teller, famed nuclear scientist. 
This meeting at the Mark Hopkins Hotel is 
typical of the-very significant work being 
spearheaded by the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
in acquainting United States business with 
its opportunities and responsibilities in the 
atomic age. 


Man's BENEFITS From THE ATOM 


(Address by Ambassador Morehead Patterson, 
United States representative for interna- 
tional atomic-energy negotiations, at the 
opening of the School of Nuclear Sctences 
and Engineering, Chicago, III., March 13, 
1955) 

This day will long be remembered by peo- 
ples everywhere. It marks the beginning of 
an extensive, permanent program of interna- 
tional educational exchange applying the 
knowledge of the atom to the betterment 
and the improvement of mankind. 

You who come from every continent of 
this earth are true trailblazers in this his- 
toric program of peaceful cooperation. Rep- 
resentatives from 19 countries are ready to 
begin here at the School of Nuclear Sciences 
and Engineering a most unique and fruitful 
program. 

Each of you is a living testimonial to the 
desire that burns in all the world’s people— 
to help one another toward greater health, 
security, and well-being. Through your 
studies here you will have the opportunity 
to make a substantial contribution toward 
that end for your own countries and peoples 
and for all the countries and all the peoples 
of the world. 

The opening of this school is a true realiza- 
tion of the hope that modern man can learn 
to overcome his fears and his misunder- 
standings in much the same way that we 
have. learned and are still learning to fathom 
the infinite mysteries of nature and to apply 
them to the benefit of all. 

This School of Nuclear Sciences and Engi- 
neering equally represents a most remark- 
able advance along the path of international 
cooperation. One of the greatest obstacles 
to the speedier development of the peaceful 
uses of the atom is the lack of a large enough 
body of scientists and technicians trained 
to deal with nuclear materials. We cannot 
haye powerplants operating by atomic fission, 
for instance, until we have technicians who 
know how to operate them. As a result, we 
must train a large body of individuals all 
over the world who can grasp the problems 
and know what is required to work safely and 
effectively with atomic materials. There are 
substantial numbers of reactor engineers in 
the United States, in the United Kingdom, 
and In Canada, and there are quite a few in 
other lands. Their number must be rapidly 
increased, especially today. That is exactly 
what we are trying to do with this school 
and with this course. 

The existence of this school for the ex- 
change of know-how to the benefit of man- 
kind is a typical way in which the American 
people desire to express their deep and gen- 
uine hatred of war and their devotion to 
Peace. History has shown that the Ameri- 
can civilization fiourishes in peace. War, 
and especially war in the 20th century, must 
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of necessity bring with it the type of eco- 
nomic regimentation which is destructive of 
the finest and most productive values in 
American life. 

It is for these simple reasons that the 
harnessing of the atom for peaceful pur- 
poses is a natural and inevitable step for 
the American people. And this, by the same 
definition, is an advance which the Ameri- 
can people like and prefer to share with their 
friends abroad. Similarly, it was natural 
and easy, though admittedly naive, for the 
American people to disarm rapidly soon after 
the end of both World Wars. What other 
country could have demobilized 8 million 
men in 10 months? It was also natural and 
easy for the American people to offer to give 
up their most powerful weapon of war—the 
atom bomb—and internationalize atomic 
energy. Despite the fact that the United 
States had a monopoly of that weapon at 
that time, the sole condition made was that 
a foolproof system of safeguards be estab- 
lished. Those were easy, unhesitant deci- 
sions for the United States. The difficult 
and trying decision is to maintain prepared- 
ness, While the atom takes on a primary 
peaceful aspect, we shall not weaken our 
defenses to the detriment of real security. 

The unique course you are about to begin 
is the natural consequence of another mem- 
orable event. On December 8, 1953, the 
President of the United States delivered a 
message of hope to the world—a broad plan 
for turning the atom to peaceful uses. 

* * . . * 

He thus proposed that the benefits of 
atomic energy be used for the good of all 
mankind, and not confined to the few States 
that by an act of God, so to speak, have 
atomic know-how. 

The impact of the President's thoughts 
Was great. It stirred the imaginations of 
people all over the world and created a tre- 
mendous wave of enthusiasm which even a 
dash of Russian cold water failed to chill. It 
was also greeted by some with cynicism and 
pessimism. 

Such was the enthusiam that many were 
inclined to overestimate and forget the prac- 
tical difficulties involved in putting the atom 
to work. Some have concluded that in a 
very short time—perhaps next month or next 
year—we would find ourselves in a rose- 
tinted era of atomic plenty. All of us—in 
industry, in science, and in positions of 
public responsibility for the peaceful devel- 
opment of nuclear energy—have contributed 
in some measure to this excessive public op- 
timism on how much we can expect from the 
atom, and how soon. Sometimes we compete 
with one another to see who can take the 
longest leap into outer space in projecting 
the overnight transformation of every aspect 
of human life through the application of 
atomic power. One could argue that there 
is nothing drastically wrong with this 
dreaming. 

The free world was not alone in this con- 
templation of atomic possibilities. What, for 
instance, have the Russians to say on this 
subject? Let me quote from a recent article 
in the Soviet magazine New Generation 
(Smena): 

“The use. of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes will permit the correcting of many 
of nature's mistakes the Turgai Gates 
might be blown up to open the way for Si- 
berian rivers to fow south to Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan.” 

Other projects which this article promised 
are “irrigating such deserts as the Sahara, 
construction of a colossal powerplant in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, building a dam in the 
Bering Straits which would be connected 
with a series of other structures that would 
direct the warm streams of the Pacific Ocean 
to the Arctic Ocean to warm the areas be- 
yond the Arctic Circle.” 
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While the article then indicated that all 
this could happen immediately, it points out 
that these “earth-shaking schemes will have 
to wait for the end of capitalism.“ 

From what we really know, none of these 
earth-shaking schemes nor, in passing, the 
end of capitalism is imminent, 

So much for the optimists. 

Now for the pessimists. 

A respected political leader in one country 
suggests that we give up hope of ever being 
able to solve all atomic problems; that we 
turn back the clock and that the United 
States “throw all its atom bombs into the 
deep Antarctic and begin a new world free 
from fear.“ Of course, this would mean a 
complete halt to the development of peace- 
Tul uses of the atom, since the basic fission- 
able materials that we would throw into the 
Antarctic would be the same as the mate- 
rials used in powerplants. 

The road which the United States is pres- 
ently following is not that of unrealizable 
earth-shaking schemes; or is it the road of 
despair which would abandon all hope of 
progress because of its dangers. We are seek- 
ing to move forward constructively and prac- 
tically with steady steps toward our goal of 
making the atom a real servant of mankind. 
We hope and know that each year will show 
advances over the previous year. 

I am deeply convinced that the atom holds 
limitless potentialities for human 
Science and industry, hand in hand with the 
Government, will level the barriers that stand 
between us and its useful application. By 
focusing increased attention on these prob- 
lems and the freer exchange of information 
between countries—which is reflected in the 
school here—the time for achieving appre- 
clable results will get shorter. Every promise 
has 3 dimensions, 1 of which is time. 

We will bring about only disappointment, 
and perhaps even disillusionment and de- 
spair, if people become persuaded that all 
this represents a quick or easy assignment. 

The Sahara just cannot be made to bloom 
next year. 

The face of the globe cannot be altered to 
turn the North Pole into a tropic paradise 
the year after that. 

We must realize that great human and 
material effort must still be exerted before we 
can tap the atom's full potential; and that, 
even when we do, it will not be the answer to 
every problem in every corner of the earth. 

This state of mind can easily be described 
by the old maxim: Before we can run, we 
must learn to walk. 

In the public discussions on the potentials 
of the atom the aspect that has attracted 
principal attention until now is the prospect 
of cheap and plentiful electric power, using 
nuclear materials as fuel. 

So many countries are in need of new fuel 
sources and the world’s energy requirements 
are rising so rapidly that much of our imme- 
diate hope for the atom is concentrated in 
this field. A good part of your own time at 
this school will be devoted to certain aspects 
of this subject. 

The countries which you represent hope 
to realize many benefits from the develop- 
ment of reliable and economical powerplants 
utilizing nuclear fuels as soon as possible. 
For each country the timetable of this devel- 
opment will vary. The power requirements 
of your countries are increasing rapidly each 
year. For example, I understand that the 
rise in Portugal amounts to 20 percent per 
year. 

At the same time the conventional sources 
of fuel—solid fuels, liquid fuels, and water 
power—are generally inadequate today and 
can be expanded only with difficulty. 

Let us be specific for a moment: In France 
and Belgium the solid fuels which up until 
now have been the chief source of energy 
are becoming more expensive to produce and 
there is little possibility of rapid expansion 
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of production. The recent discoveries of oil 
in France are indeed encouraging but will 
probably be used for purposes other than 
energy. 

In Switzerland, Sweden, Portugal, and 
Greece expansion of hydroelectric resources 
is definitely Limited and there is no sub- 
stantial production of liquid or solid fuels. 

Portugal fortunately has rich deposits of 
uranium. In Spain with its Umited hydro- 
electric and solid fuel resources we look for- 
ward to especially rapid increase in the 
demands for power. 

To turn to Asia: The hydroelectric and 
solid fuel resources of Japan are already 
entirely inadequate to take care of its highly 
industrialized economy. There is no oil 
production. 

In the Philippines even today we find a 
desperate power shortage which impedes 
the industrial development of the country. 

Thailand is completely dependent on im- 
ported fuel to meet its power requirements. 

In Pakistan domestic production of fuels 
is equal to only about one-fourth of present 
consumption requirements. 

Indonesia is more fortunate than some cf 
its neighbors because of its nearly unlimited 
resources in petroleum. However, its vast 
populations should benefit especially from 
applications of the atoms in the field of 
health and agriculture. 

Israel has as yet found neither liquids nor 
solid fuels in its borders. 

Australia has large solid fuel resources. 
Yet its program for expanding its economy 
should benefit materially from harnessing 
the atom for peace, especially since Australia 
is a potentially large producer of uranium, 

There are a number of peaceful uses of the 
atom now being developed which could be 
extremely helpful to Egypt in solving its 
unique economic problems. I refer in par- 
ticular to the tracer techniques as applied 
to agriculture and to the considerable ex- 
perimentation now going on to develop eco- 
nomical methods of transforming sea water 
to fresh water. 

To turn to the Western Hemisphere: Of 
the countries represented in this course only 
Mexico has at the present time adequate 
developed fuel resources within its borders; 
all four states—Argentina, Brazil, Guatemala, 
and Mexico—have embarked on programs of 
industrial development which can benefit 
materially from the atom. 

I think it is safe to say that every one of 
you when you return to your homes will find 
problems in your countries at least in the 
planning stage to which you can apply im- 
mediately and profitably the knowledge and 
skills which you will acquire in these courses. 

To my mind, the best way to illustrate 
where we stand today in the realm of atomic 
power is to draw an analogy between the 
development of aviation in the early years 
of this century and the present stage of 
development of atomic energy. 

In the late twenties—many here will re- 
call—a wave of enthusiasm engulfed the 
world in connection with the benefits to be 
derived by mankind from the peaceful uses 
of the aeroplane. Up to that time, the chief 
developments in aircraft had all been mili- 
tary. Little serious thought was given to 
the commercial use of planes. Suddenly, 
the world seemed to visualize a tremendous 
future for civil aviation. 

. . . . * 

The headway in civil aviation has, of 
course, been impressive, It has brought ma- 
terial benefits to all of us. And yet very few 
of us can commute to work by air; even 
fewer drop out of the skies to visit their 
friends for an evening. Railroads, steamers, 
and buses continue to run, and the use of 
automobiles Las increased many times more 
rapidly than the use of the planes, 

The reason why the dreams of the twenties 
are still only partly realized is a simple one: 
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With aviation, something new was added to 
the complexities of travel—the law of gravity. 
Flying is not dangerous. The danger begins 
when the motor fails and you stop flying. 
Ever since the Wright brothers made their 
first flight our ingenuity has been focused 
in two directions: First, on ways to make 
planes safer and more reliable; and second, 
on the training of technicians—the pilots 
and ground crews. We haye made enormous 
strides in this direction. 

Today after 50 years of constant experi- 
mentation and improvement, air travel has 
become so safe that our major airlines fly 
millions of miles each year without a casu- 
alty. They solved the safety problem, just 
Rs you, and others like you, will solve the 
problems inherent in the safe application of 
atomic power. But it took time. 

* . > * . 


We are going to get a great deal from the 
atom, but it is foolhardy to tell ourselves we 
are going to accomplish this revolution 
overnight. 

Iam confident that the will and the ability 
to solve these many problems will be found. 
Indeed, an occasion like this one here today 
represents the best assurance that the think- 
ing of experts from all nations can and will 
bə focused on the prompt and effective solu- 
tion of problems which man has the ingen- 
uity to conquer. Out of such fine coopera- 
tion can come only good. 

These past months progress has been made 
toward international cooperation in peace- 
ful uses of the atom. We have moved for- 
ward on the path leading to the creation of 
an International Atomic Energy Agency as 
suggested by President Eisenhower. A draft 
statute for such an agency has been prepared 
and is presently under active negotiation. 
Included in this statute are numerous con- 
structive steps suggested during the lengthy 
and helpful debate on this subject in the 
last United Nations General Assembly. It 
would be premature to discuss today the 
details of the proposed agency. Soon there 
will be in existence an active international 
agency to develop the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. I hope that many of you will share 
in the work of this agency. 

The opening of the School for Nuclear 
Science and Engineering is yet another step 
toward this important path of international 
cooperation to bring out greater peaceful 
uses of the atom. So is the forthcoming 
Technical Conference on the atom in Geneva 
in August. 

Highly significant in the operation of this 
school is its worldwide representation, spread 
ali over the globe. 

We might call the roll to bring out this 
vital fact: 

From Africa, Egypt is represented here; 
Australia is represented. From Asia we have 
here students from Japan, Pakistan, Israel, 
Thailand, Philippines, and Indonesia. 
Europe is represented by Belgium, France, 
Greece, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. America Is represented by Guatemala 
and Mexico and by Argentina and Brazil. 

* * * * . 

We certainly should have a good start In 
developing trained technicians all over the 
world. 

By this school and by joint participation 
we have made a real move toward inter- 
national cooperation in harnessing the atom 
for peace. The message of hope which the 
President of the United States gave to the 
United Nations a little over a year ago has 
become today a reality. More will be done 
in the future. 

In the future when we have an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, as visual- 
ized by the President, I hope that all coun- 
tries with atomic know-how, including the 
Soviet Union, will invite citizens of all na- 
tions to participate in their pro- 
grams on an exchange basis. The Inter- 
national Agency may have training programs 
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of its own; and in any event, it can ot 
materially in arranging for spreading à 
know-how everywhere. P 
I congratulate the Atomic Energy Cm 
mission for its broad vision in establ 2 85 
this school. I congratulate the 
school for the careful and skiliful the 
ments which, I am conyiùcod, will make 
courses a success. dents 
And I congratulate you, the stu 
from foreign lands, who will go back to — 
countries as pioneers in this great 
You signify the urgency expressed ure 
out the world for affirmative action to 855 
the survival of humanity on this plan pread 
survival in the face of possible wides mic 
destruction from the use of this same & usti- 
energy for war only, I think it is the J irul 
fiable hope of the world that as pes and 
uses of atomic energy become universal 15 
the power systems of the world become tive 
and more dependent upon it, its deste ely: 
use in allout war may become less clear 
In this sense the development of nu yond 
power would have significance far be: ive 
the economic sphere which is the perspec, 
in which it is generally considered 5 
In this sense your efforts as pioneers in Frou 
countries in this field may well qual 
for the blessed reward promised to posi- 
makers. You will be in that enviable ‘ters 
tion of making the world we live in bebita 
more secure, and healthier. This rep! and 
real hope. By exchanging know-how 
ideas all men benefit. The Americateaceful 
by their action in the field of the them 
uses of atomle energy have dedicated 
selves to that goal. 
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REPAYING Our Atomic DEBT th 


America this week started sharing “ine 
other nations of the world some pre- 
knowledge and skills that have given us a 
eminence in the realm of atomic sole uth 

At the Argonne National Laboratory, 9 fore 
west of Chicago, representatives of 1 of tho 
eign lands gathered for the opening Engl“ 
new School of Nuclear Science and tech- 
neering. There they will learn the they 
niques of operating atomic reactors dc. 
may return home and pass on their KTP dy 
edge to others. Thus will be created 1958 of 
of technicians for the constructive 
atomic energy. P 

One may properly take pride in this 5 
ple of American generosity. But, in of the 
it represents only a partial repayment earlier 
immense contributions made to our 
atomic effort by scientists of foreign ed, in 

The roll of these scientists was on gin- 
part, at ceremonies opening the schoo br, of 
stein, of Germany; Fermi, of Italy; =a wig- 
Denmark; Breit, of Russia; Szilard sna 
ner, of Hungary; Zinn, of Canada; 3 and 
many others; and before them ae? Eng” 
Strassman, of Germany; Cockroft, d 
land; the Curies, of France and Polane- 

Not until the present modest K the 
has been vastly broadened can we ed 
debt paid. President Eisenhower fore 
the outlines in his electrifying atoms 
peace proposal to the United Nations- 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, 
unanimous consent to have Pr 


I ask 
“in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject, The Uses of Fear, deliv- 
ered by Representative JohN M. Vorys, 
of Ohio, at the Ohio State University 
convocation on March 18, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Uses or FEAR 
(By Representative Jon M. Vorys, of Ohio. 
at Ohio State University convocation on 

March 18, 1955) 

Midwinter seniors of 1955, I congratulate 
you upon your graduation. You have not 
finished your education. You will forget 
much you have learned and much of it is 
subject to change by new discoveries, by time 
and experience; but if you have truly learned 
to learn, you are ready for your life's work, 
and are needed. 

You are graduating in a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity in the richest country 
on earth in all history; but this is a time of 
fear. In 1943 I spoke here a a convocation 
in the middle of World War II. I said, “How 
can we win the war? * * * Who keeps score 
on who wins? We will know we have won, 
not on the day we march into Berlin and 
Tokyo, but on the day our troops march 
out of Berlin and Tokyo, for home, for good, 
knowing they will not have to return.” 

Today, 12 years later, our troops are still 
in Germany and Japan, and we are promising 
they will stay there, indefinitely. We have 
extended the draft again, Two-thirds of our 
Federal budget goes for military spending. 
The struggle against totalitarian aggression 
has not been won, and we live in an age 
of fear because of the threat of totalitarian 
communism. 

The A-bomb and H-bomb have created a 
new kind of fear, that spreads and deepens 
as we learn more of the effects of nuclear 
warfare. I have seen an A-bomb explosion 
out at Yucca flats in Nevada. It was only 
A little one, of the size that took only 100,000 
lives at Hiroshima. The yield of an H-bomb 
is far greater. The effects of high-yield nu- 
clear weapons have been described and de- 
tailed so thoroughly in the press, the movies, 
over radio and television, that yield, blast 
and heat, radiation and fallout are words 
of common knowledge. Prime Minister 
Churchill says that by this knowledge “the 
entire foundation of human affairs was revo- 
lutionized and mankind placed in a position 
both measureless and laden with ‘doom’,” 
He said, “the hydrogen bomb has made an 
astounding incursion into the structure of 
our lives and thoughts. Its impact is 
prodigious and profound,” ‘The Soviets are 
making the most of this fear in planning 
their propaganda. 

Another and entirely different kind of fear 
has been introduced into our lives by the 
Communist threat. Their conspiracy for 
overthrowing us from within, by propa- 
ganda, subversion, espionage and sabotage, 
and the necessary counter-measures we must 
take, cause us to fear each other as we have 
never done before. A newspaper tells of 
the nightmarish terror and emotional break- 
downs suffered by persons feeling unjustly 
accused as security risks, as reported to the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association pre- 
dicting that the extension of the security 
program will bring about a mental hygene 
problem of national proportions. This re- 
port has been criticized as exaggerated and 
unsound, but it calls attention to a new 
kind of fear in America, It says nothing of 
the deep, disturbing, well-founded fear of 
Communist infiltration which underlies our 
attempts to discover security risks and bar 
them from sensitive posts. These new fears, 
creating confusion and suspicion among us, 
are useful to the Communist conspiracy 
which is responsible for them, 
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The Communists have developed other 
techniques for using fear, improving on Nazi 
methods they took over after World War II. 
Ten years ago I saw an underground factory 
at Nordhausen, Germany, where 30,000 slave 
laborers were turning out V-2 rocket bombs. 
We used to believe that mass slave labor 
was only good for unskilled work. At Nord- 
hausen, however, the Nazis, by a scientifically 
planned system of punishment and terror, 
were obtaining skillful, intricate, precision 
work from slaves motivated solely by fear. 
The Russians took over this factory and this 
system. 

The Communists use fear, not only to di- 
rect men’s acts, but to mould their words, 
their wills, their thoughts, The protracted, 
ingenious, efficient cruelty of brain-washing 
has been brought home to us in all its sicken- 
ing horror by the treatment of Americans in 
the hands of the Chinese Reds. 

These are some of the fears involved in the 
cold war and some of the uses of fear by the 
Communists. We have many problems not 
connected with communism that must be 
solved, involving hopes and fears, opportuni- 
ties for success and failure. But fear is con- 
tagious, and in an age of fear there is a 
tendency, a temptation, to state all our prob- 
lems in terms of fear so as to attract atten- 
tion, 

Widespread fear of mass unemployment of 
skilled workers due to “automation,” the 
new word for the rapidly increasing use of 
so-called mechanical-brain machines, is be- 
ing generated as a result of studies by certain 
labor groups and others. 

On the other hand, there ls fear that we 
do not have enough skilled workers. Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell said recently that the 
level of working skills has dropped so dan- 
gerously it poses a threat to the Nation’s 
survival. The American Council on Educa- 
tion, advocating a tax credit for college 
tuition, says: “With national security rest- 
ing in the balance, the United States is less 
strong than it might be because * * the 
supply of college graduates to meet immedi- 
ate needs is insufficient in the natural 
sciences, engineering, home economics, den- 
tistry, medicine, nursing, schoo! teaching and 
college teaching, and demands are increasing 
in social science and the humanities.” 

Sometimes graduating classes fear they 
cannot get jobs. According to this state- 
ment, you need have no such fears, but can 
help alleviate fears for our national security 
by accepting these positions that are imme- 
diately available. 

In this age of fear it is sometimes hard 
to keep up with all the fears we are told we 
should have: Fears of no jobs for workers, 
no workers for jobs, depression and inflation, 
too much overwork, too much leisure, over- 
weight, and malnutrition, How about lung 
cancer, tooth decay, halitosis? One anti- 
dote for fear is a sense of humor. In this 
age of fear we need young people who don't 
take things too seriously, But we cannot 
laugh off all our fears. 

If the Communists can use fear for their 
ends, if American advertisers can use it, per- 
haps we need to analyze fear a little our- 
selves; its power for evil, its power for good. 

We are not going to get rid of fear, or 
escape it, but we can overcome fear as a 
master, and use it, ss Nature and God in- 
tended, as a warning, as a stimulus. 

Men cannot escape fear for long. Alcohol, 
drugs, and pseudoreligious hypnosis will do 
it for a while, but the jitters that follow such 
jags involve a peculiarly degrading kind of 
fear that finally fails to respond to heavier 
doses of escape remedies, 

Fear has its uses. Nature bulit fear into 
us as a warning system. The burnt child 
dreads the fire. Fear keeps us from being 
run over in traffic. The presence of danger 
brings the quick stop, the rapid mental re- 
connoiter, the increased heartbeat, the stim- 
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ulus that is so useful in avoiding trouble or 
meeting it with skill and strength. 

Fear can be trained. Wecan cultivate our 
useful fears, As Dr. Johnson said, “Fear is 
implanted in us as a preservative from evil.” 
We can learn how to ignore useless fears. We 
can also learn how to resist and overcome real 
and deadly fears, when this is necessary, 
with courage. 

I think courage is not a rare virtue: it is a 
God-given quality that is as instinctive and 
contagious as fear; it can be cultivated and 
developed, and is very useful. Fearless 
people, who have no fear at all, are about as 
scarce as complete cowards, who have no 
courage, and about as annoying and useless. 
Most of us have a healthy sense of fear, and 
also a healthy capacity for courage, which 
needs development right now, individually 
and collectively, for the H-bomb era. 

Arnold Toynbee, in his study of history, 
points out that the development of a civili- 
zation depends upon challenge and response. 
When there is no challenge—where things 
are too easy, the civilization decays. Where 
the challenge is not met, the civilization is 
destroyed. It is when the mortal challenge 
evokes a worthy response that civiliization 
flourishes, These are the virtues of ad- 
versity. 

Your Government is planning measures to 
meet the Communist challenge on all fronts, 
military, diplomatic, economic, propaganda, 
civilian defense, internal security. As a 
Congressman working on legislation to im- 
plement these measures, I realize constantly 
that the success of all of them finally de- 
pends, not on Congress, not on the President, 
but on you who are not in government, your 
state of mind, your spirit. We hope that 
Soviet fear of our instant, devastating re- 
taliation will deter them from nuclear war- 
fare, but we cannot guarantee it. Should 
our policy depend on it? 

Prime Minister Churchill, in his recent 
speech on this subject said, “I am anxious to 
repeat and emphasize the one word which 
is the theme of my remarks, namely ‘de- 
terrent’.” After telling how the H-bomb 
increased the area of vulnerability to mortal 
danger, how this should certainly increase 
the deterrent upon Soviet Russia by increas- 
ing their fears, how he hopes this would 
lead to a top-level conference, he said, “Then 
it may well be that we shall, by a process 
of sublime irony, have reached a stage in 
this story where safety will be a sturdy child 
of terror, and survival the twin brother of 
annihilation.” 

I have studied this poetic, cryptic phrase. 
If it méans that our only goal is to seek 
safety from terror by a Big Three conference 
on the pattern of Yalta and Potsdam, based 
on a sort of nuclear neutrality, born of mu- 
tual fears, then I cannot agree. 

Our goal ought to be something more than 
& perpetual arms race, with the prize go- 
ing to the side with the greatest scien- 
tific development of death-dealing, fear- 
breeding weapons. Our goal ought to be 
something more than a stalemate, a double 
deterrent, based on fear. Our goal ought to 
be based on doing what is right and just and 
honorable, undeterred by fear of anything 
except wrong and injustice and dishonor, 

From now on we face an ultimate chal- 
lenge, not of scientific ingenuity, but of hu- 
man spirit; not of nuclear behavior, but of 
human behavior. So do our enemies. The 
issue will be decided, not in laboratories, in 
Congress, or on battlefields, but in men's 
minds, and hearts, and souls. As President 
Eisenhower said in his state of the Union 
message, “It is of the utmost importance, 
then, that each of us understand the true 
nature of the world struggle now taking 


“It is not a struggle merely of economic 
theories, or forms of government, or of mill- 
tary power. The issue is the true nature of 


man. Either man is the creature whom the 
Psalmist described as a ‘little lower than 
the angels.’ crowned with glory and honor, 
holding ‘dominion over the works’ of his Cre- 
ator; or man Is a soulless animated machine 
to be enslaved, used, and consumed by the 
state for its own glorification. 

“It is, therefore, a struggle which goes to 
the roots of the human spirit, and its shadow 
falls across the long sweep of man's destiny.” 

In these moving words, the President was 
speaking to the people, and for the people. 
A great spiritual awakening is going on in 
this country, a great religious revival. 
Church attendance and membership have 
increased. Religious books are best sellers. 
It is more than escapism from H-bomb 
terrors, In this age of fear we are learning 
how to live and how to die. 

I have talked about new fears. Actually, 
fears of wholesale pain, torture, murder, 
annihilation, are as old as evil in the human 
race; and long ago we were told that if we 
dwelt, not in H-bomb shelters, but in the 
secret place of the Most High under the 
shadow of the Almighty, we need not be 
afraid for the terror by night; nor for the 
missile that files by day; nor for the pesti- 
lence that spreads in darkness; nor for the 
destruction that blasts at noonday. 

America has led the world in sclentific 
development, material progress. Now the 
world needs spiritual development, moral 
progress, in a hurry. We led in the discovery 
of atomic secrets, and our enemies stole them, 
Can we discover the secret place of the Most 
High and tell the world the secret? If we 
did, what chance would there be for Godless, 
materialistic communism, in war or in peace? 

We will need courage, and wisdom, but 
we are told that, not fear of the H-bomb, but 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Congress cannot repeal fear or 
enact faith by passing a law. Force will 
rule the world, but above military force, 
economic force, there is a moral force Per- 
haps among you who are graduating today 
are those who will lead in discovering, devel- 
oping, and exporting that kind of force for 
us, for the world. 


Fifth Anniversary of the National 
Muscular Dystrophy Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared concerning the fifth 
anniversary of the National Muscular 
Dystrophy Foundation. 

There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NATIONAL MUSCU- 
LAR DYSTROPHY FOUNDATION 
(Statement by Senator DANIEL) 

March 20 was the fifth anniversary of 
the organization of the National Muscular 
Dystrophy Research Foundation in my own 
home town of Liberty, Tex. 

Since the Senate was not in session on 
the anniversary date, I take this, the first 
opportunity thereafter, to pay tribute to the 
organization and especially to its founders. 

Two young women in Liberty, Tex., Sallie 
and Nadine Woods, who were afflicted with 
muscular dystrophy, resolved that they were 
going to do something about this mysterious 
crippler. Their sister, Dell, an invalid since 
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childhood, caused them to know what could 
happen to them and to others stricken with 
this disease. On March 20, 1950, they found- 
ed the National Muscular Dystrophy Re- 
search Foundation. It was the first organ- 
ized effort against the disease and the first 
national health organization chartered in 
the State of Texas. 

During these 5 years the organization has 
grown and prospered, but always it has been 
under the influence and inspiration of its 
original founders, Sallle and Nadine Woods, 
Theirs is the story of 2 individuals—not 
healthy like most of us—but afflicted with 
a disease whose cause is unknown and for 
which no cure has been discovered. They 
are victims of muscular dystrophy, a disease 
which causes a progressive wasting away 
of muscle tissue resulting in complete in- 
validism and often dcath, 

Five years ago doctors knew little about 
this disease which afflicts some 250,000 
Americans. It was passed over in a few 
paragraphs in the medical books. Doctors 
were sympathetic but not encouraging, 
Sallie and Nadine were faced with a future 
which seemed to give them little hope. I 
am proud to say that these 2 girls from my 
home town wouldn't be stopped. Despite 
the fact that they grew weaker every day, 
they entered the battle against muscular 
dystrophy. 

Five years later many research projects 
have been started to study the nature of 
this disease and to search for a cure. Thou- 
sands of victims have sent their case his- 
torles to Liberty. Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is the foundation's national honorary presi- 
dent, and the committee of national sponsors 
includes Roy Rogers, Dale Evans, Ed Sulli- 
van, and Gov, Allan Shivers, 

Sallle and Nadine Woods have accom- 
plished this by faith and sheer willpower. 
When the foundation began they did part- 
time secretarial work at home to pay for 
the postage. They talked to anyone who 
could be interested in helping and soon 
raised the funds to give the program a wider 
scope. 

They have now helped Raymond Waller, 
foundation poster boy, to launch a drive for 
$1 million in research funds, I visited Ray- 
mond shortly after his 18th birthday. He 
weighs only 25 pounds. But if you could 
see him, you would agree with Mrs. Elsen- 
hower that his courage is an example to 
each of us. 

Raymond knows that any discovery will 
come too late to help him but he has asked 
that everyone send 18 cents or $18 to Ray- 
mond in care of the postmaster, Liberty, 
Tex. He knows these research funds will not 
come soon enough to save him, but he wants 
to erase the shadow of muscular dystrophy 
from the lives of future boys and girls. 

The spirit displayed by Sallie and Nadine 
Woods and by Raymond Waller is an exam- 
ple to each of us, They have demonstrated 
how we, too, may help make things better 
for our fellow men. There is more hope in 
the world for the sick and afflicted because 5 
years ago Sallie and Nadine Woods began 
their crusade against muscular dystrophy. 


Regulation of Natural Gas Prices by the 
Federal Power Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


Or onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 
Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 


past 10 years the use of natural gas for 
space heat in the Greater Cleveland grea 
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has skyrocketed and at the present time 

approximately 80 percent of the homes 

in the Greater Cleveland area use nat- 
ural gas for home heating purposes. 

This tremendous natural gas consum- 
ing market must depend exclusively upon 
such gas supplies as are made available 
through the local distributing company 
which, in turn, looks to the great gas 
producing areas of the Southwest. Our 
people have no other alternative but to 
use the gas that is brought through the 
distributing pipelines of the Southwest 
and there is no other area for competitive 
gas. 

The people of northeastern Ohio are 
very apprehensive and concerned that 
the exemption from the operations of the 
Natural Gas Act of the independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas who 
sell gas at wholesale to pipeline com- 
panies engaged in the transportation 
and sale in interstate commerce of na- 
tural gas for resale will only result in 
increasingly rising costs of natural gas. 
In addition, the vital industries of 
northeastern Ohio have a tremendous 
stake in the availability of low-cost gas 
so that they can reasonably compete 
with other industries which are located 
near other sources of energy. 

The City Council of the City of Cleve- 
land in recognition of the tremendous 
stake and interest of the citizens of 
Cleveland, on February 21, 1955, passed 
the following resolution memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to de- 
feat legislation which proposes to amend 
the Natural Gas Act so as to exempt the 
production of natural gas sold in inter- 
state commerce from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission: 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to defeat legislation 
which proposes to amend the Natural Gas 
Act so as to exempt the production of nat- 
ural gas sold in interstate commerce from 
regulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion 
Whereas the Natural Gas Act was passed 

by the Congress in 1938 for the primary pur- 

pose of protecting natural gas consumers 
against exploitation at the hands of natural 
gas companies; and 

Whereas the city of Cleveland took the 
lead among municipalities in obtaining pas- 
sage of the National Gas Act; and 

Whereas the city of Cleveland has a sub- 
stantial interest in the price of natural gas 
as its inhabitants are paying approximately 
$35 million annually for this commodity and 
an increase of just 1 cent per thousand cubic 
fest in its price would mean an increase of 
about $600,000 annually; and 

Wherens there is currently underway a 
heavily financial movement to prevail upon 
the Congress to amend the Natural Gas Act 
so as to exempt the production of natural 
gas sold in interstate commerce from Federal 
Power Commission regulation; and 

Whereas the effect of such proposal would 
be exploitation of natural gas consumers 
throughout the Nation by a handful of large 
oll companies operating in southern oll and 
gas producing States; and 

Whereas the city of Cleveland has in the 
past opposed similar legislation which pro- 
posed to exempt natural gas production from 
Federal Power Commission regulation, the 
last such legislation being the Kerr bill; and 

Wherens on February 3 Mayor Celebrezze 
accepted membership on a stecring commit- 
tee to consider ways and means to present 
the municipal viewpoint on such legislation 
before the Congress and publicize this view- 
point, afcresaid committee being composed 
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of mayors of such cities as Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Kansas City, Boston, Nashville, and 
New York; and 

Whereas it is In the interest of the nat- 
ural gas consumers in the city of Cleveland 
that the Natural Gas Act be not weakened 
by an amendment similar to that embodied 
in the Kerr bill; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes an 
emergency measure in that the same pro- 
vides for the usual daily operation of a 
municipal department: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Cleveland: : 

Secrion 1. That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby respectfully mem- 
orialized not to enact into law any bill simi- 
lar to the Kerr bill of the 8lst Congress, 
which proposes to amend the Natural Gas 
Act so as to exempt the production of nat- 
ural gas sold in interstate commerce from 
regulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

Src, 2. That the clerk of council be and he 
hereby is directed to transmit a certified 
copy of this resolution immediately upon its 
adoption thereof and the signing by the ma- 
yor to Senators JoHN W. Bricker and GEORGE 
H. Benner, Representatives Frances P. Bol. - 
Ton, Outvex P. BOLTON, MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN, 
WII LAAxt E. MINSHALL, JR., CHARLES A. VANTK. 

Src.3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure and, pro- 
vided it receives the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to coun- 
cll, it shall take effect and be in force im- 
mediately upon its adoption and approval 
by the mayor; otherwise it shall take effect 
and be in force from and after the earliest 
period allowed by law. 

Adopted February 21, 1955. 

James DONNELLY, 
President of Council. 
THAD 


Fusco, 
Clerk of Council. 
Approved February 24, 1955: 
- ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
Mayor. 


Imports of Pork Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


oF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing complaints from farmers in my con- 
gresslonal district regarding the impor- 
tations of pork products from foreign 
countries, with particular emphasis on 
shipments from Poland, I recently ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture asking for full information. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived from Earl L. Butz, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, dated March 16, 
1955, in reply to my inquiry: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1955. 
Hon Chants B. HOEVEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Drar CONGRESSMAN Hotven: The following 
information may be useful in analyzing the 
Present situation as it presently applies to 
imports of pork products from foreign coun- 
tries with particular emphasis on shipments 
frem Poland. 

In the first place, the United States Gov- 
ernment has no authority, under present 
laws to bar or restrict imports of cured or 
cooked pork products so long as the duty 
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(3½ cents per pound in 1953 and 1954) is 
paid and certain sanitary requirements are 
satisfied. 

Total imports of pork products from all 
countries in 1954 amounted to 112,574,000 
pounds as compared to production of ap- 
proximately 10,063 million pounds in the 
United States. The attached tables show 
United States imports by countries from 1947 
through 1954, as well as the 1935-39 average 
and exports of lard and tallow to the coun- 
tries involved. 

United States exports of pork products 
(lard excluded) to countries from which pork 
products were imported in 1954 were 6,000 
pounds to Denmark, 9,243,000 pounds to the 
Netherlands and 11.805.000 pounds to Ger- 
many. United States exports of lard in 1954 
were 49,584,000 pounds to Germany and 14,- 
294,000 pounds to the Netherlands. Exports 
of tallow in 1954 were 108,522,000 pounds to 
Germany and 211,376,000 pounds to the 
Netherlands. There have been no United 
States exports of lard, tallow, and/or other 
animal products to Poland, in recent years. 

United States imports of all products from 
Poland in the first 11 months of 1954 were 
valued at $17,581,411 while United States ex- 
ports of all products (mostly tobacco and 
textiles) to Poland during that same period 
were valued at $1,636,042. 

Value of all United States export and im- 
port trade with countries from which pork 
products were imported during the first 11 
months of 1954 is given below. 


United States | United States 


imports exports 
$2, 197,029,000 | $2, 483, 144,000 
46, 07V, 000 40, 301. 000 
254, 349, 000 420, 817, 000 
10), 388, 000 $65, 331, 00 
17, 581, 000 1, 636, 000 


According to information furnished by the 
American Meat Institute on March 9, 1955, 
wholesale prices quoted on the New York 
market were 64 cents per pound for Ameri- 
can hams, 82 cents per pound for German 
hams, and 91 cents per pound for Polish 
hams. 

All Polish hams imported into the United 
States are channeled through one New York 
export Import company. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eaat L. Butz, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Let’s Keep the Government Out of Private 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, on behalf 
of the State of North Dakota, I am 
pleased to submit a resolution adopted 
by the North Dakota Industrial Commis- 
sion protesting Federal encroachment 
in the sale of natural gas at the produc- 
tion point. 

It would appear to me that we have 
plenty of Government controls and in- 
terference with private business now 
without invading this presently competi- 
tive field. 

The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY TIE INDUSTRIAL Cone 
MISSION OF NORTH DAKOTA, Marc 18, 1955 


Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has, after 16 years, held that the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 applies to sales 
at the point of production by Independent 
gas producers where the sale is in inter- 
state commerce for resale for ultimate con- 
sumption, and that such sales will, there- 
fore, be subject to the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction; and 

Whereas such Federal Power Commission 
Jurisdiction of sales of natural gas pro- 
duced in North Dakota adversely affects the 
conservation of oil and gas within this State 
and threatens the jurisdiction of this com- 
mission over the conservation of the natural 
gas and oil resources of this State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this commission is opposed 
to any control by the Federal Power Com- 
mission of sales at the point of production 
of natural gas produced in this State, and 
urges that appropriate congressional action 
be taken to correct this situation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives and to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen of North Dakota. 


Over 50 Million Cars Need Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
March 19, 1953: 


There is one good thing about airpianes as 
& method of transportation—we don't have 
to build and maintain roads for them. The 
air on which they travel doesn't wear out. 

We hope the day will never come when 
there will be as many pianes in the air os 
there are cars on the ground, for then our 
present traffic problems would seem almost 
enjoyable by comparison. At least, cars do 
not break into your TV living room or make 
you worry about the strength of your ceiling. 

But automobiles, while convenient for the 
individual and indispensable to the national 
economy, do create new problems as well as 
satisfactions. 

Downtown areas of large cities are being 
ripped out to make room for cars that are 
moving and for cars that are standing still. 

Among signs of the times, we observe that 
parking lots cover one-half of the midtown 
Detroit area. The city of Washington is put- 
ting in 3,000 new off-street parking places a 
year, Cars bed down on the residential 
streets at night and wall-in business streets 
during the day. The problem of the empty, 
waiting cars is a subject in itself, 

Our present concern is with the cars that 
are in motion and how to make way for 
them before the production of automobiles 
which exceeds the birth rate leads to a con- 
gestion that would slow everything down to 
a walk, 

Many of our streets and highways follow 
the original cowpaths. 

They were built when the automobile was 
considered to be but a byproduct of our 
civilization and not one of the dominant 
factors which it is today. 
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Dad drives his car to work. 

Mother would like to have one to do her 
ehopping. 

Junior makes no bones aboutit. He must 
have a car of his own to get to high school 
on time. Besides, who would ever think of 
asking a girl to walk to a dance. 

There are so many cars battling for posi- 
tion on the highways that there are more 
people killed and injured annually then we 
suffered in combat casualties during any 1 
year of World War II or in any war. 

Now, this is not to blame the automobile, 
which simply does what it is directed to do. 
Mechanical failures are few. Human fatlures 
sre many. 

But our overstrained and antique high- 
way systems, woefully behing in providing 
broad, safe, and well-surfaced highways for 
the mounting volume of traffic, must share 
some of the responsibility. 

Automobiles were never designed to make 
their own trails like tanks or jeeps. 

We must provide the arteries that will en- 
able them to circulate freely, and this serv- 
ice cannot be provided without the expendi- 
tures of sizable sums of money. 

The question is: Shall we consider this as 
® major problem, and tackle is accordingly, 
or permit economizing to freeze our power 
of decision and let this problem get com- 
pletely out of hand? 

Some people say that other problems de- 
serve priority. Defense, veterans’ programs, 
echools, subsidies to agriculture, etc. 

They claim that we cannot do all things at 
once. 

True, but the fact remains that highways 
demand an increasing share of our attention. 

Because not one of these other problems is 
free from the impact of the automobile and 
the adjustments that must be made because 
of it. 

What would industry do without parking 
lots for its workers, or schools without school 
buses, or agriculture without farm-to-mar- 
ket roads for trucks instead of horse-dawn 
wagons? 

The problem has become so acute that the 
President deemed it necessary to deliver a 
special message to Congress calling for a 
rapid development of our interstate high- 


ways. 

“Without the uniting force of communi- 
cation and transportation,“ the President 
declared, our country “would be a mere al- 
Hance of many separate parts.” 

He proposed that by expenditures of 25 
billion dollars over 10 years, to be financed 
by special bond issues and with the Federal 
Government assuming the principal respon- 
sibility, this vital connecting system would 
be brought up to date with the demands of 
present-day and future traffic. 

This was no hasty conclusion. 

The President's Advisory Committee on a 
National Highway Program, after earnest 
study, made its report to him in January. 

Under the heading “Why the System Is 
Inadequate,” it has this to say: 

“Reduced to its simplest terms, the high- 
way problem is this: Traffic has expanded 
sharply, without a corresponding expansion 
in capacity of roads and streets. As a re- 
zult, a major portion of our facilities are 
seriously overcrowded. Moreover, this move- 
ment is faster and heavier than in previous 
years, and continues to increase. 

“Simple arithmetic Ulustrates the dimen- 
sions of the task. We now haye more than 
58 million motor vehicles registered; one for 
every 700 feet of every lane in both direc- 
tions on all streets and highways in the Na- 
tion. This gigantic fleet traveled an esti- 
mated 557 billion vehicle miles in 1954, much 
of it concentrated on main arteries in urban 
areas which have become the expensive, 
hazardous bottlenecks referred to by the 
President. 

“The existing trafic jam is bad enough, 
but prospects for the future are even worse. 
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Vehicle registrations are expected to con- 
tinue their upward surge, reaching 81 mil- 
lion by 1965, an increase of 40 percent. 
Total highway travel of these vehicles will 
likewise continue to jucrease as we attempt 
to meet the transportation requirements of 
an expanding economy, probably to reach 
an estimated 614 billion vehicle-miles in 
1965. 

“This Committee believes that these fore- 
casts, carefully projected on the basis of all 
available data, are soundly conservative and 
represent the foundation upon which the 
Nation's highway improvement programs 
should be planned. Our population is ex- 
pected to exceed 180 million by 1965. Our 
gross national product, which was about 357 
billion dollars in 1954, is estimated to reach 
535 billion by 1965, an Increase of almost 50 
percent in the next decade, as recently re- 
ported by the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report.” 

In its conclusion, the Committee states: 

“We are indeed a nation on wheels and 
we cannot permit these wheels to slow down, 
Our mass industries must have moving sup- 
ply lines to feed raw materials into our fac- 
tories and moving distribution lines to carry 
the finished product to store or home. 
Moreover, the hands which produce these 
goods and the services which make them 
useful, must also move from home to fac- 
tory to store to home. 

“Our highway system has helped to make 
this possible. We have been able to disperse 
our factories, our stores, our people; in 
short, to create a revolution in living habits. 
Our cities have spread into suburbs, depend- 
ent on the automobile for their existence. 
The automobile has restored a way of life in 
which the individual may live in a friendly 
neighborhood, it has brought city and coun- 
try closer together, it has made us one coun- 
try and a united people. 

“The proposed financing need not be in- 
fiationary since the financing is spread over 
a 10-year period and the program can be 
planned to fit in with general governmental 
fiscal policy. Bonds will be retired on 
schedules from general revenue to be specifi- 
cally appropriated by the Congress in which 
the anticipated increase in the gasoline tax 
alone suffices to service the bond issue while 
continuing a substantial Federal-State coop- 
erative program on other roads. 

“Thus, we will accomplish the objective 
sought by the President for a grand plan for 
a properly articulated highway system that 
solves the problems of speedy, safe, trans- 
continental travel, intercity transportation, 
access highways, and farm-to-market move- 
ment, paying off in economic growth, and 
making a good start on the highways the 
country will need for a population of 200 
million people.” 

This, in concentrated form, is the heart of 
the President's highway program. 

We are grateful that he has met the issue 
and that he has asked for a bold attack to 
conquer the problem. 

While agreeing with him in principle, the 
Democrats in Congress will differ ag to the 
details, insisting upon direct and large-scale 
participation by the Federal Government. 

Obviously, the States, the cities, and the 
towns, limited as the revenue they can raise 
and struggling with problems of thelr own, 
are in no position to carry thelr share of a 
big highway program. 

And again, the financing method proposed 
by the President attempts to do the im- 
possible, on the theory that it won't cost 
anything now. 

Some Senate Democrats are thinking in 
terms of a compromise plan, providing for a 
sharp increase in the Federal Government's 
outlay for such a program, to be financed by 
an increase in Federal gasoline taxes. 

Highway officials of 11 Eastern States have 
ready asked for speedy completion of a 
program to provide a 40,000 network of 
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interstate highways. There is an urgent 
need, they stated, to meet a growing traffic 
crush, to provide for military and civil de- 
fense, and for the economic advancement of 
the United States. 

The people would rather see highway 
money go into the actual building of roads 
rather than interest charges. 

If we are to meet the need squarely we 
must be prepared to pay the cost. 

The motorists who use our highways and 
who want good ones for their own safety 
and convenience, as well as for the protection 
of their cars, might agree to a cent or two 
increase in the gas tax to finance this need 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

In any event the issue is a live one and 
public opinion should act on it without 
delay. 


Meet Mrs. Womanpower: Frances Bolton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, as a col- 
league of Mrs. ‘Frances BoLTON, I share 
with her other colleagues a tremendous 
amount of pride in her accomplishments, 
not only in Congress, but in many walks 
of life. The following article; which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
March 20, 1955, is a fine tribute to Mrs. 
Botton, and I am sure it will be of in- 
terest to all of her other colleagues in 
the House: 

MEET Mrs, WOMANPOWER: Frances BOLTON 
(By Ann Cottrell Free) 

WASHINGTON.—FRANCES PAYNE BOLTON rep- 
resents the 22d Congressional District of 
Ohio, but she represents a great deal more. 

Mrs. Boiron, now 15 years in Congress, is 
recognized increasingly as representative of 
woman as an effective citizen, 

During a recent womanpower“ confer- 
ence here in the capital, a picture of mod- 
ern woman in the ideal sense emerged from 
the discussions. Though born in the last 
century—she is 70 this month—Mrs. BOLTON 
fits the description. She is, in a manner of 
speaking, Mrs. Womanpower herself. 

She believes in a woman being a woman 
first. “Usefulness to her family, as a mother, 
is woman's first duty,“ Mrs. BOLTON says. 
She has borne four children. One son, 
Oxtver, is now in Congress. 

STUDENT OF HISTORY 


She believes that a woman should fit her- 
self to be self-supporting if need be. Though 
wealthy through inheritance, Mrs. BOLTON 
by her frequent reelections to Congress shows 
she can earn a paycheck. 

And she believes that a woman should go 
as far as she possibly can in being politically 
effective. In this Frances BOLTON excels. 

Her range of congressional and extracur- 
ricular activity is enormous, Her pace is 
grueling. “Physical, mental, and spiritual" 
are the three cornerstones of her life, She 
exercises, breathes correctly, stands erectly, 
and eats wisely. She is a serious student of 
history and political science. And her spirit- 
ual life is deep and full. 

Well equipped for the living of life, 
Frances Boiron has distinguished herself 
as a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. She is the third-ranking Re- 
publican member, During the war and early 
postwar years she traveled extensively 
abroad, including Russia and Poland. She 
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has had dinner in the Arabian desert with 
the late King Ibn Saud. She supervised 
One of the best studies of the nature of 
worldwide communism. She evolved 
through the years from an isolationist to 
an internationalist. In 1953 she represented 
this ccuntry as a delegate to the United 
Nations general assembly. 

To many, the name Frances BOLTON means 
“friend of nursing.” Her life-long interest in 
nurses stems from childhood membership in 
the Cleveland Brownie Club. The Brownies 
helped visiting nurses in the Cleveland 
slums, where FRANCES saw suffering and pov- 
erty for the first time. She realized, too, 
the need for more nurses. Today the West- 
ern Reserve School of Nursing, which she 
endowed, is named for her. It was her 
bill during the war that set up the United 
States Cadet Nurse Corps, 

Looking back over the years, falr-halred. 
blue-eyed Mrs. Borron says she can't pick 
Out any one thing as her most important ac- 
complishment. “It’s the day-by-day work.“ 
she says, “the work behind the smoke. The 
work that doesn’t show is probably what 
counts most.” 

Looking out for her constituents Is a job 
in itself and it never shows up in the na- 
tional headlines. But the record shows that 
she wins a great number of normally Demo- 
cratic votes. 

Being a well-disciplined woman, Frances 
Boiron sometimes seems a bit stern. But 
when she turns on an extraordinarily bright 
and winning smile, it seems to be a very 
good day indeed. 


Federal Regulation of the Sale of Natural 
Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp a 
resolution received from the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities which urges 
Congress to reject any legislation that 
would leave the price of natural gas 
unregulated by Federal authorities, 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE LEAGUE OF WISCONSIN 
MUNICIPALITIES, Marcy 14, 1955 

Whereas certain bills are now pending in 
the Congress of the United States to exempt 
Bales of natural gas by the producers and 
Suppliers thereof to pipeline companies for 
resale in interstate commerce from Federal 
regulation; and 

Whereas the great percentage of natural 
gas sold in interstate commerce for trans- 
portation and resale by pipeline companies is 
by a relatively few major companies; and 

Whereas an adequate supply of natural 
Bas reasonably priced to the consumer is 
essential to the economic stability of the 
Citizens and industries of Wisconsin and 
many other States and can only be guaran- 
teed by reasonable regulation of sales by 
Producers and suppliers; and 

Whereas consumers dependent upon nat- 
Ural gas will be left without adequate pro- 
tection if there is no Federal control over 
the price of natural gas as sold by the pro- 
ducer and supplier; and 

Whereas the majority of Wisconsin con- 
Sumers are located in cities and villages: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, representing 451 cities and 
villages in the State of Wisconsin, urges the 
Congress and President of the United States 
to reject any legislation which will leave 
the price of natural gas unregulated by Fed- 
eral authority. 

Attested to: 

Ep JoHNSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Nixon Gets Ike’s Vote of Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a fair 
appraisal of the political future of, and 
President Eisenhower's regard for, Vice 
President RichanẽF M. Nrxon appeared 
editorially in the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram newspaper on March 16, last. 
The editorial indicates Mr. Eisenhower's 
esteem of his second in command is 
based on the real and salutory results 
arising from placing a man with real 
ability in the Nation’s No. 2 spot; 

NIxoNn’s POLITICAL FUTURE 


Vice President RICHARD M. Nrxon’s south- 
ern California visit last weekend stirred 
anew speculation as to the political future 
of this amazing person, 

What happens to him in 1956? Will he 
be second man on the slate again if President 
Eisenhower runs for reelection? If Ike bows 
out, will he give the nod to Nixon for the 
top job? 

Perhaps President Eisenhower himself isn't 
certain as to the answers to those questions 
at this point. They hinge on the question of 
his own availabilty in 1956 and will be 
subject to influence by events between now 

and then. 

But this is certain. No Vice President in 
American history has worked as hard at the 
job. None has been given such opportunities 
to acquaint himself with the problems which 
would be his, should fate elevate him to the 
Presidency. 

It is well known that Nixon is a strong 
and respected figure in White House con- 
ferences, which is a sharp departure from 
the tradition of isolating Vice Presidents 
from the affairs of state At the same time 
the Vice President has been given a couple 
of highly important diplomatic assignments 
which he carried off brilliantly. One was 
the 1953 round-the-world tour, the other 
his recent Caribbean tour, both handled in 
a way that impressed some of his harshest 
critics. Nixon has steadily continued to 
gain stature in the Vice Presidency. 

And President Elsenhower doesn't sound 
displeased about the impression being made 
by the man second in command. Ten days 
ago, in fact, at a gathering in Washington, 
the President went out of the way to say 
some very pleasant things about Nrxon. 

The occasion was the White House Corre- 
spondents Association annual dinner. Speak- 
ing to hundreds of newsman, to many of the 
high-ranking officials of the administration, 
and to some top-flight Democrats, the Presi- 
dent expressed great admiration for NIXON. 
It was good, he sald, to realize that Nixon 
was available to take his place If anything 
happened to the President, 

Was Ike trying to make it clear he has no 
intention of abandoning Nrxon? If so, why 
was there need to make the polnt clear? 
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Nrxon Is a young man who has had a mete- 
orle political career. In 9 years he worked 
his way from Congressman to. Senator to 
Vice President. He is a big power in the 
party at age 42. A man does not ascend that 
quickly without being eyed jealously by 
older men or, for that matter, by men in 
his own age bracket. 

Again, Nrxon is a hard-hitting campaigner 
who disturbs Democratic leaders so much 
that one of them recently quipped that it is 
always nice to see Nrxow leave the country 
on a good-will tour. They have picked him 
out as a principal target and attempted to 


.portray him as a “smear artist,” in hopes 


that he might become a Hability rather than 
an asset to the administration. 

Against this background, the President's 
remarks about Nixon are interpreted as a 
significant vote of confidence, Some obsery- 
ers suggest that the President's comment was 
more than an indication that Non will be 
a satisfactory running mate in 1956. He 
might have been giving Nrxon a boost toward 
a future presidential nomination. 

Whatever it meant, it was clear evidence 
that Nrxon is on extremely good terms with 
the White House. Nrxon’s good-will tours 
have helped put him on better terms than 
ever with the people. That's a hard combi- 
nation to beat. 


Hellenic Independence Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including herewith the proclamation 
issued by Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of 
the State of Michigan, on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the independence 
of Greece: 

PROCLAMATION: HELLENIC INDEPENDENCE 

WEEK 
LANSING, MICH. 

Each year Americans of Greek descent ob- 
serve the week that Includes March 25 as 
Hellenic Independence Week. On March 25, 
1821, the Greek War of Independence against 
Ottoman rule began when the Archbishop of 
Patras unfurled the national flag of Greece. 
Greece began her fight against seemingly 
unsurpassable odds but her valiant efforte 
soon enlisted the sympathy of Europe and 
the United States. As a result, in 1829, Tur- 
key acknowledged Greece as an autonomous 
nation, and in 1832, Greece received recog- 
nition of its complete independence, 

It is more than fitting that we should 
recognize this great expression of liberty and 
independence. 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim March 20 through the 26, 1955, as 
Helenic Independence Week in Michigan, and 
urge all our citizens to join with their neigh- 
bors of Greek descent in honoring this great 
date and paying tribute to the traditions of 
liberty which Greece has given to the world. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this 17th day of 
March 1955, and of the Commonwealth the 
one hundred nineteenth. 

By the Governor: 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 
Jases M. HARE, 
Secretary o/ State. 
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Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lam Development in Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
statement: 

ARKANSAS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Colicge Heights, Ark., March 14, 1955. 
Hon. W. F. NORRELL, 

United States Representative from 
Arkansas, House. Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Norrett: It is nice to 
know you have recovered and are back at 
work representing Arkansas and the United 
States. 

Would you be so kind as to extend your 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
have printed in the Appendix ASCD in Chi- 
cago. Thank you very very. 

A constant supporter. 

Dr. GEORGE S, REUTER, Jr. 


ASCD In Cnricaco 


(By Dr. George 8. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
A. and M. College) 


‘The 10th annual conference of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was held at Hotel Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago, Ill., from March 6-10. The 
theme was: Crucial Problems of Today's 
Schools. 

The writer represented Arkansas A. and M, 
College and yisited with several old friends. 
Dr. Glen Barnett, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, an old Navy friend, recalled some 
vivid experiences in 1943. Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry Lion Boren, of Chicago and Highland 
Park, recalled other naval and political 
events. Dr. and Mrs. James Riley Patterson, 
A. B. Churchill, the Robert Livingstons, H. D, 
Ludlow, the H. D. Jones, James M. Clifton, 
and the Reverend James Kurtz, of Jackson 
Park Baptist Church, made the visit out- 
standing. Yes; and Dr. Alan Redpath, of 
Moody Memorial Church preaching on Re- 
building for God (X Preparation for Revival) 
and Thou Shalt Not Kill offered great words 
of wisdom. 

The featured speakers of ASCD were 
Bishop G. Bromiey Oxnam, of the Methodist 
church, who spoke on The Struggle for the 
Minds of Men; Dr. Vivian T. Thayer, of the 
University of Virginia, who spoke on Today's 
Challenge to Our Children and Youth; and 
Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, president, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who spoke on 
Values in Progressive Education That Must 
Be Preserved. 

The writer accompanied 29 other educators 
for an entire day at the Evanston Township 
high schoo}. This community is on the 
northern edge of Chicago and as one of the 
distinguished old suburban communities on 
the North Shore. 

The high schoo! is in a highly favored posi- 
tion. The community is  well-located, 
wealthy, and well-educated. Evanston ranks 
first in the median number of years of its 
citizens’ education (12.9 years) and second 
in the median income ($5,491) of its families, 
The high school is situated on 67 acres and 
serves 2,500 children in the 4-year program. 
2 could easily serve 3.200. There is a staff 
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This school with a per pupil cost of $625 
has only about 3% percent dropouts and 20 
percent leaving the community. It is well 
known for its core curriculum. A 1953 re- 
vised edition of the Harper and Brothers’ 
book The Schools for a New Culture by 
MacConnell, Melby, Arndt & Bishop tells 
the story of this wonderful book. 

It cost $35,000 to conduct ASCD's recent 
meeting and 50 weeks of planning. About 
3,000 members attended. There were many 
divisional meetings. Among them were: 

1. International understanding: The pur- 
pose was to promote among curriculum work- 
ers greater awareness of the world context of 
some of our educational problems and to seek 
to encourage the development of resource 
materials in this area. Dr. Leonard Ken- 
worthy, of Brooklyn College, served as chalr- 
man. 

2. Teaching the core curriculum: What 
and how? This included the day's trip to 
Evanston and two other meetings. Dr. Galen 
Saylor, of the University of Nebraska, was 
chairman. 

3. Organizing schools and school systems 
for effective instruction: Dr. Benjamin Wil- 
lis, superintendent of schools of Chicago; Dr. 
Henry Harup, of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville; Dr. G, Robert Koopman, 
of the State department of public instruc- 
tion of Michigan; and Dr. Jennie Wahlert, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, was an 
inspiring panel. 

While Accurated Composition Service, Inc., 
is out of business, Kiddie Korner and A. C. 
Becken & Co. have moved since 1948, the 
problems of this phase of education are still 
staggering and serious, but there was a feel- 
ing of steadfastness. The recent death of 
Mrs. Karl J. Leidinger (March 9) and the in- 
fiuence of Dwight Lynam Moody (1837-99) 
in Chicago lives on, Thus, a great meeting 
was held at a critical time in a great city. 
The writer greatly profited by being present. 


Odd Facts on St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Thursday, 
March 10, 1955: 

Opp Facts on ST. Patrick 


EDITOR, TIMES-LEADER News: 

In Tuesday's issue of your newspaper under 
Odd Facts, it was stated that St. Patrick was 
English or Scotch and sent as a missionary 
to Ireland, Now these statements are “odd” 
enough but hardly facts. They represent ob- 
solete viewpoints still persisting in many so- 
called “encyclopedias” as originally written 
by biased (English) historians of the “down 
with the Irish" school of medieval thought. 

This annual reprinting of disproven ma- 
terial places upon me the equally regular 
necessity of setting forth the most scholarly 
viewpoint on the subject, to wit: St. Patrick 
was a Roman citizen of the coast of France, 
a nephew of St. Mastin, the bishop of Tours, 
who was captured in his youth by raiding 
pagan Irishmen and brought to the Emeraid 
Isle where he labored as a slave, tending 
sheep, for 6 years and became so imbued 
with admiration for the Irish character that 
upon his escape he went to Rome and even- 
tually won permission from the Pope to come 
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(not “sent”) to win the people he loved to 
the Faith. 

That his labors were not in vain has been 
the proudest boast of 15 centuries of Irish- 
men since that great life's work. 

E. S. D. 

ASHLEY, 


Oil for the Lamps of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the current approach of a 
Finnish tanker into the southeast Asia 
area with a consignment of kerosene for 
Communist China, I have received in- 
quiries why the United States is, in ef- 
fect, attempting to “keep oil from the 
lamps of China,” and whether this Gov- 
ernment is prepared to go to war “in an 
attempt to stop the natural industrial 
development of a nation of 600 million 
people.” Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I herewith enter 
my reply. 

The rulers of Communist China have 
publicly announced their intention of 
extending their regime to the island of 
Formosa. They have stated that they 
would invade that island, and they have 
massed armed forces along the coasts 
facing this island. Formosa, however, 
is an important anchor point of our own 
Pacific defense perimeter, and military 
leaders as well as political leaders of 
both parties are in agreement that an 
attempt upon Formosa constitutes an 
attack upon the security of the United 
States. 

Now, kerosene may once have been 
innocuous oil for the lamps of China. 
Today, kerosene is fuel for jet propelled 
aircraft. This Government certainly is 
not prepared to go to war “in an attempt 
to stop the natural industrial develop- 
ment of a nation of 600 million people,“ 
but I believe we are prepared to defend 
ourselves against further Communist 
aggression. And furthermore, I believe 
that this very preparedness may be the 
biggest deterrent factor for any such ag- 
gression to actually happen. 

We have contained Russian expansion 
in Europe by drawing definite lines, and 
by backing these lines with arms and 
men. The lines have remained inviolate. 
In many Asiatic areas, we have been only 
too vague in defining the points beyond 
which we would consider ourselves at- 
tacked. Then, on January 24, 1955, 
President Eisenhower sent his message 
on Formosa and the Pescadores to the 
Congress, and in subsequent action—and 
in a fine show of bipartisan unity—the 
Congress drew a line in that area. 

I thoroughly agree that it is better to 
use every means possible to settle differ- 
ences through peaceful negotiations, and 
to avoid interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries. I believe we are 
doing both. Weare peaceful people who 
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do not fight unless attacked. We are 
carrying the principal burden for main- 
tenance and upkeep of the United Na- 
tions because we believe that this or- 
fanization furnishes the platform on 
which peace can be served in multilateral 
negotiation and international supervi- 
sion. We have offered to share our 
knowledge of the atom with others for 
peaceful endeavor. We have submitted 
plans for the outlawing of atomic weap- 
ons and a system of international in- 
spection. We are always willing to 
negotiate if the cause of honorable peace 
can be served. 

In the case of Formosa, we are con- 
fronted not with a difference of opinion, 
but with the announced intention to 
make war upon a bastion in our own 
defenses. We have clearly and calmly 
announced our intention to counter any 
such attack if itis made. We are all for 
the oil that can soothe the troubled in- 
ternational waters. The oil that sends 
jet planes screaming against our own 
lines must, of necessity, receive different 
cousideration. 


Researching for Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following enlightening editorial from 
the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., 
March 16, 1955, giving long overdue praise 
to the air researchers in the Navy and 
Air Force for their studies, decisions, 
and recommendations in the field of 
plane accidents. 

Much will be gained in preventing 
these accidents from these well-ex- 
pended funds in the field of research. 

The services of this personnel merits 
our sincere congratulations for advance- 
ment in this field. The editorial follows: 

CUTTING THE Atm Crasn TOLL 

When a plane caught In a snowstorm or a 
vicious thunderstorm cracks into a moun- 
tain, the only puzzie is why the storm was 
not avoided. But over the years many mys- 
terious mountain crashes have occurred in 
weather merely cloudy or sometimes even 
clear. 

Now it is disclosed that the Air Force Re- 
search Center at Cambridge, Mass., and the 
Office of Naval Research have been studying 
the problem for 4 years and haye made a dis- 
covery of the highest importance to air 
safety. 

They learned that any mountain range 
with crests above 300 feet can produce ver- 
tical air currents like huge waterfalls. Some 
flow down, but some flow upward at fright- 
ening speed. Others whirl about like giant 
ferris wheels. 

Planes trapped in these varied currents 
are likely to find their altitude gauges 
thrown off the track, with resulting peril to 
the aircraft. 

To probe these treacherous atr drafts, Air 
Force and Navy researchers sent piloted mo- 
torless gliders right into their midst. Risk 
to pilots was great. Some who have gone 
through powerful surges of alr around moun- 
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tain summits report that at times they lost 
all control of their ships for a short period. 
Controlled instrument flying was imp2%ssibie. 

A pilot might think he was climbing 
steadily when actually he was dropping 2,500 
feet a minute in apparently smooth air. 
One of the oddities is that smooth air and 
turbuient currents seem to exist side by side 
around mountain peaks. 

Heavy gusts might buffet a plane, causing 
instruments to flutter, and then suddenly 
the mountain range the pilot thought far 
beneath him would loom up straight ahead. 
Unquestionably many a regularly scheduled 
airplane has found itself in this very predica- 
ment just before it crashed on a craggy 
mountainside. 

The fact that cloud caps often hide high 
peaks further complicates the problem and 
probably accounts for mountain accidents in 
otherwise clear weather, 

This painstaking 4-year Inquiry has pro- 
duced data and charts of tremendous value 
to civil and military aviation. These charts 
might be compared to those used by ships in 
marking dangerous shoals and reefs. Al- 
ready made available to the commercial air- 
lines and others, they are considered by air 
experts to be a prime factor in the greatly 
improved air safety record of 1954. 

Since they have understood the perilous 
mountain alr currents, researchers have 
steadily advised all fiers to steer clear of 
them wherever they are known to exist, Evi- 
dently the warning has been heeded. If it 
continues to be, this very puzziing type of 
plane crash may be largely a thing of the 
past. 

Highest commendation must go to the Alr 
Force and Navy researchers who broke the 
mystery and thereby contributed so mightily 
to the country’s air safety. 


Godless Communism—Resolution Passed 
by State Legislature of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr: Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting at this point a copy of reso- 
lution passed by the State Legislature of 
the State of Texas: 

Whereas the conquest of godless commu- 
nism which has now enslaved a third of the 
world is always and everywhere propelled and 
directed by the so-called Soviet Government 
in Moscow, Russia; and 

Whereas the march of communism began 
years ago with the bloody enslavement of 
the God-fearing, peace-loving Russian peo- 
ple, who have been held against their wish 
and will in slavery and, in the case of un- 
counted millions, in slave camps; and 

Whereas the curse of godless world com- 
munism wiil end only when and if it is de- 
stroyed at its heart and center, namely, the 
Kremlin, by the righteous and successful up- 
rising of the oppressed Russian people 
against the Communist gangsters who have 
unlawfully selzed and perpetrated their 
ruthless dictatorial power over the Russian 
people, and have used and are now using this 
unlawful conquest as a military and spy base 
for the domination of 800 million human 
beings; and 

Whereas the patient, painful, persistent 
efforts of liberty-loving, resolute leaders of 
the anti-Communist Russian revolutionary 
movement, both inside and outside of Rus- 
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sia, have now at last produced a climate of 
popular opinion and popular determination 
in and among the Russian people which 
makes the day of their revolutionary libera- 
tion not merely inevitable but definitely fore- 
seeable; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government ts now 
desperately working to counteract this revo- 
lutionary sentiment by propagandizing the 
Russian people to believe that the United 
States of America hates the Russian people 
and plans to exterminate them with atom 
bombs, a fate from which the Soviets insist 
that only a strong universally supported 
Soviet Government can possibly defend 
them: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That we of the 
State of Texas, do now publicly proclaim 
that while we abhor and will continue to 
resist by every means the present unlawful 
ganster Soviet Government of Russia, we 
nevertheless likewise publicly proclaim our 
sympathy and friendship for the oppressed 
people of Russia who are now held in in- 
human bondage by their unlawful Commu. 
nist Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That because of the ruthless 
desperate nature of the criminal Soviet Gov- 
ernment, we caution the Russian people 
against any premature uprising against it 
and advise them to strike out for their God- 
given liberty only when they are properly 
implemented with the means for definite 
success. We nevertheless, in the spirit of 
our own great American Declaration of In- 
dependence against tyranny, look forward 
hopefully and prayerfully to the day when 
the Russian people are ready and able to 
liberate themselves, and at the same time to 
liberate the world by the dethronement and 
destruction of their Communtst masters who 
now threaten the freedom of all mankind. 


Is Hoover Commission Out To Liguidate 
REA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22,1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Record the recent letter which Mr. Clyde 
Ellis, general manager of National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, sent to 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. Ellis’ letter is self-explanatory, 
and I hope that all of my colleagues have 
studied the letter. If they have not, I 
urge them to reread the letter again. 
Mr. Ellis properly raises the question as 
to whether it is the intent of the Hoover 
Commission to liquidate the REA and 
help turn this movement over to the 
private power companies lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

I believe that the 9th Congressional 
District of Wisconsin, which I have the 
privilege of representing, is probably the 
most highly organized REA district per- 
centagewise in the United States. Iam 
very familiar with the fine work accom- 
plished by the REA cooperatives. Fora 
time, when I was farming, I was a mem- 
ber of one of the REA co-ops in my dis- 
trict. That is why I am concerned 
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about what the Hoover Commission and 
its task force is proposing to do to REA. 

Mr. Ellis’ letter of March 18, 1955, 
follows: 

NATIONAL RURAL Evecrnic 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1955. 
Hon. LESTER R. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN: The full report of the 
Task Force on Federal Lending Agencies to 
the so-called Hoover Commission dated Feb- 
ruary 5, 1955, has just come to our attention. 
This report which is a public document, paid 
for by the taxpayers, is still not available to 
the people because Mr. Hoover has not given 
the Superintendent of Documents permis- 
sion to sell copies. 

This Task Force Report is based upon a 
report by Price, Waterhouse & Co., the 
big accounting firm which is heavily en- 
gaged in accounting for the private power 
companies and was at last notice cfficial 
auditor for Purcell Smith's National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies, the big utility 
lobbying outfit, The basis for this report, 
insofar as the report deals with the rural 
electrification program, is the official word 
of the power companies and their invesment 
banker-insurance company owners trans- 
mitted through Price, Waterhouse, and 
adopted by the task force with a dissent 
from only 1 of its 10 members, Mr. Wil- 
nam W. Campbell, of Arkansas, the only 
member who has any working, personal 
knowledge of the rural electrification 


program. 
This report shows clearly what we have 
from the beginning, that Mr. 
Hoover, repudiated by the American people 
in an overwhelming election defeat, has re- 
turned to a high place in the land as Chair- 
man of this Commission to carry out his 
earlier aims of serving the vested interests 
against the common people. Mr. Hoover is 
out to liquidate all segments of the electric 
power industry which are not owned end 
exploited by the Wall Street bankers and 
insurance companies with which he has had 
such close connections all his life. 

This report, in the section dealing with 
the rural electrification program which has 
brought the blessings of electricity to almost 
4 million farm families, is another example 
of the “creeping Hooverism” and “bundles 
for bankers” philosophy which is so obvious 
in Washington today. If the recommenda- 
tions in this report and the subsequent 
Commission report are adopted by the Con- 
gress this is “operation bankruptcy” and 
“liquidation by commission” of the rural 
electric program. The investment houses 
and their chosen instruments. the private- 
power companies who scorned the task of 
bringing power to rural people for decades, 
now hope to move in for the kill. What 
they would not create, they now seek to selze 
or destroy. 

This task-force report reeks with false- 
hoods and misstatements and power com- 
pany propaganda. It recommends a pro- 
gram which would more than double credit 
costs for the farmers’ small electric coopera- 
tives, turn control of thelr program over to 
President, and destroy the right of the farm- 
ers to tell Congress their own story each 
year. 

This report contains a two-page attack 
upon the rural electric cooperatives and 
their national organization, the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. It 
assumes the position that there is some- 
thing immoral and undemocratic about this 
farmers’ organization and urges that REA 
be reorganized as a corporation subject to 
control by the President in order to remove 
that lending agency from any influence by 
the people it was established by the Con- 
gress to serve. 
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This report contains a frontal assault upon 
the right of farmers to generate and trans- 
mit their own electric power, insisting that 
this is “inconsistent with the basic purposes 
of the REA program, and * * inconsist- 
ent with sound public policy.” The right of 
the farmers to generate their own power is 
spelled out clearly in the REA Act and has 
been upheld by the Federal courts. Appar- 
ently, the Hoover Task Force has set itself 
above both the Congress and the courts in 
determining what is substantive law and 
which is scund public policy. Such arro- 
gance is conceivable only in light of the 
career of the man who selected the task 
force and the vested interests of the mem- 
bers of the task force, a membership re- 
eduited largely from the very banking. in- 
surance, and accounting firms which would 
profit from the looting of rural electric con- 
sumers were thelr policies to be adopted. 

The rural people of this Nation organized 
in our association, 34, million rural families, 
Tepudiate the report of this task force as 
the work of predatory interests designed to 
turn the farmers’ electric systems over to the 
big banking houses and the power com- 
panies; we urge the Congress to reject this 
report and discharge the Hoover Commis- 
sion and withhold any further funds from 
that Commission. The power lobby has mil- 
lions to spend for propaganda, Why should 
the taxpayers be called upon to subsidize 
their lies and half-truths through the Hoover 
Commission? 

If the final recommendations of this task 
force to the Congress are accepted, we have 
amended the Constitution. We now have 
four branches of Government—the execu- 
tive, the legislative, the judicial, and the 
Hoover Commission. I think we have done 
very well over the years without the fourth 
branch and that we should retire Mr. Hoover 
and his comrades for a well- earned rest, 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. Erus, 
General Manager. 


Wilkes-Barre Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
article from the Wilkes-Barre Record, 
of Wednesday, March 9, 1955: 

St. Patrick's Day, March 17, will mark the 
entry of Wilkes-Barre into the 150th year 
of its existence as a corporate body. 

It was on March 17, 1806, the village of 
Wilkes-Barre was incorporated as a borough 
by act of the legislature. Its incorporation 
as a city came May 4, 1871. A new charter 
was granted in 1898 giving it third-class city 
status. 

Nearly 1,000 persons were living in the 
village and the township when the incor- 
poration took place, In contrast to the nearly 
77,000 now in Wilkes-Barre City. 

City, served by networks of rallroads, high- 
ways, and about to be connected with the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, also served by one 
of the most modern airports in the country, 
was in the early days an isolated village, 
walled in by mountains and remote from 
the great thoroughfares of travel. 

It was 2 years after the village became a 
borough that Jesse Fell first burned anthra- 
cite lu a grate, 
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A glimpse into the early Wilkes-Barre 1s 
given by this account, given in the March 
18, 1905, issue of the Record: 

“The region surrounding (Wilkes-Barre) 
was devoted largely to agriculture, and the 
surplus products of the farms was marketed 
principally at Wilkes-Barre. From here it 
was hauled in sleds or big canvas-topped 
wagons over the mountains to Easton, 65 
miles distant, or else shipped in arks down 
the Susquehanna to Middictown, in Dauphin 
County, or to Columbia, in Lancaster County, 
whence it was conveyed across the country 
to Lancaster and Philadelphia, Easton being 
the most accessible town, however, espe- 
cially after the construction of the Easton 
and Wlikes-Barre turnpike, in 1202-08, was 
for many years the chief market town for 
the merchants of Wilkes-Barre and the prin- 
cipal farmers of the Wyoming Valley. 

“The first bridge across the Susquehanna 
in the Wyoming Valley was erected at the 
foot of West Market Street, occupying the 
same site the present bridge does. Work 
upon the structure was begun in the spring 
of 1817 and the bridge was completed and 
opened to the public in the autumn of the 
following year, 1818.“ 


Address of Robert B. Anderson, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Robert B. Anderson, Deputy 
Secretry of Defense, before the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Houston, Tex., March 10, 1955: 

One of the most interesting people alive, 
Dr. Charles R. Kettering, once told of his 
experience in developing an automobile 
spring which would not break, His labora- 
tory started to work on a simple flat spring 
which was found to break regularly when 
flexed about 2,000 times. In the process of 
their experimentation, he and his associates 
finally developed a process whereby the 
spring was given a surface treatment of 
heavy blasts of small steel shot, 

In Dr. Kettering’s words: “Somehow that 
punishment makes the molecules in the 
steel clutch each other with a new fervor, 
resulting in a tremendously greater overall 
toughness.” The spring so treated was 
found to withstand over 2 million flexings 
without breaking. 

How very much, indeed, do we stand in 
need of some such unifying action in human 
affaire—something which would lead the 
human molecules of our world socicty to 
“clutch each other with a new fervor.” The 
great paradox of our time is that whereas 
the whole impetus of our science and tech- 
nology lies in the direction of consolidating 
and unifying the world, the influence of 
many of our social and political undertak- 
ings seem largely directed toward breaking 
it apart, and the tragedy of it all is that so 
often the very things which might have 
united men have been wrongly understood 
and wrongly practiced and have thus served 
only to magnify and excerbate their difer- 
ences. 

Iam not talking here about the particular 
conflict between the free and the Communist 
worlds, although that, of course, is a 
ond symptom of the general problem. I am 
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referring to something far more basic and 
more enduring than any ephemeral manifes- 
tation of the international struggle. 
I refer to the fact of the struggle itself and 
to the coming inability of differing peoples 
to live together in a stable and enduring 
order of international relationships, 

An uncompromising geography has per- 
haps been the most conspicuous factor in 
developing the separateness of peoples. 
Little groups of people, cut off from one 
another as they were by time and space for 
thousands of years, tended to adopt patterns 
of living to themselves and to the 
locale in which they abided. Habits and 
actions hardened into customs and tradi- 
tions, dialectsinto languages, theological 
concepts into formal religions, and the world 
became a patchwork of different culture pat- 
terns, each more or less compartmented from 
the others by the walis of its own language, 
customs, and traditions, 

Within the past hundred years science 
and technology have battered down the bar- 
riers of time and space without perceptibly 
disturbing those of culture and tradition. 
These latter may also yield at some distant 
date, but it is beyond realism to expect that 
they may be softened or dissolved at any 
time in the foreseeable future. Yet we can- 
not afford to wait for the prospect of some 
remote and uncertain eventuality to redeem 
us from our present danger. We must pro- 
ceed now to discover the common bases upon 
which a world of widely differentiated peo- 
ples can build a community of interest. 

The political result need not be, and should 
not be a world government or a world state. 
One of the things which is needed, however, 
is the development of a capacity within 
people to see one another as they really are, 
and which will disclose to them the im- 
mense areas of common ideals, beliefs, and 
aspirations which they all share and support. 
It shall be my purpose this evening to review 
with you some of these great universals, 
these roots of understanding which are ca- 
pable of breaking through the barriers of 
susnicion and fear and illwill, and which 
may provide the working hypothesis upon 
which any real international accord will have 
to depend. 

I would say something by way of introduc- 
tion to the general topic of unlversals. By 
their very nature they are the most powerful 
agents in the entire field of human motiva- 
tion. Precisely because they are universals 
they at once tend both to unite and to divide 
the members of the human community. Our 
difficulty arises, I think, out of the fact that 
too often men seek their universal applica- 
tion without admitting the possibility of 
thelr universal interpretation. Thus differ- 
ent peopies may perceive the same reality in 
diferent terms because of their differing 
points of view. And if they happen to ap- 
prehend the reality in universal terms and 
attempt to impose such a reality upon their 
neighbors in colloquial terms the result may 
be discord and division stemming out of the 
very process which was supposed to unify. 

So I think that one of the very first things 
which we must do if we would mitigate the 
harmful effects of these cultural differences 
is to recognize that differences do in fact 
exist, and that they will continue to exist 
despite the most. persistent efforts to deny 
them, Notwithstanding the problems they 
create, these differences remain one of the 
most interesting and hopeful aspects of the 
whole human situation. They lie at the base 
of whatever progress we have managed to 
make over the past 10,000 years. 

We must not be distressed at the fact that 
Our world neighbors may prefer their own 
theology to ours, that they may remain rel- 
atively unimpressed by our cultural achieve- 
tuents, or that they may be reluctant to ac- 
cept the forms of our political and economic 
institutions. Mr. Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, has put it this 
Way: “Our big job is to convince the people 
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of the world that the system of which we are 
a part—the millenial system with roots back 
in Judea and in Christ’s teaching and in 
Greece and Rome and Western Europe—this 
system has within it values which can be 
adapted to their needs and experiences and 
can bring them, too, into the light. One of 
the mistakes we have made is to assume that 
our system, both political and economic, can 
be exported as is. There is much that is uni- 
versal in our experience. But what we have 
demonstrated is based upon our experience 
and our aptitude and our history and our 
conditions. What we can do today is the re- 
sult of many centuries of struggle. Hard 
lessons were learned all along the way. Our 
precise formula would not work for any other 
people. The best we can do is to make avali- 
able to them our example, so that they can 
choose and experiment for themselves, But 
we cin cooperate in setting up the channels 
by which experience can flow from nation to 
nation,” 

We are thus concerned less with the form 
than with the substance of these values 
which we would share with other peoples, 
and which hold special meanings to the 
people of each society according to the man- 
ner in which they affect, benefit, or have con- 
sequences for its members. Our main con- 
cern is to find in them the largest possible 
area of agreement with the other peoples of 
the world, to the end that we may be united 
rather than set apart. We seek with a new 
fervor the roots of understanding which may 
give meaning and purpose to our common 
efforts. 

First and foremost of these, so important 
that it might properly be called the taproot, 
is the subscription of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the world's people to some kind of 
transcendental religion. In whatever form 
and through whatever means they apprehend 
Him, most people acknowledge the existence 
of a spiritual God, all powerful and eternal, 
who manifests a benevolent concern for the 
human objects of His creation, And from 
this fundamental profession of faith there 
flow two assumptions upon which virtually 
all human activities in the non-Communist 
world are in some way based, First, there is 
the assertion of a Supreme Authority and 
an independent moral order above and be- 
yond the pale of human affairs. Second, 
there is the belief in the spiritual identifica- 
tion with an eternal godhead of every hu- 
man being as a unique and separate indi- 
vidual, which confers upon him a special 
worth and sacredness in his own right. 

These common basic beliefs underlie vir- 
tually all the constructs which operate out- 
side the Iron Curtain. They likewise reside 
in the hearts and minds of those behind the 
curtain whose social institutions are sub- 
ordinated to the stultifying effects of Com- 
munist regimentation. They make possible 
the formulations of temporal and spiritual 
law, of theology and government, of justice 
and equity, or right and wrong, and the 
rights and responsibilities which inhere in 
the individual as a living soul, 

From them the peoples of the world haye 
developed their interminably varied social, 
religious, political, and economic institu- 
tions. They have done so imperfectly. They 
have invested them with the faults and con- 
tradictions which inhere in all human in- 
stitutions and which have often set peoples 
against one another in the bitterest of 
idealogical conflicts. But the point to re- 
member is that the fundamental proposi- 
tions contained nothing in themselves which 
compelled such action by their separately 
organized votaries. In these basic considera- 
tions people are very much alike the world 
over. Their differences arise from other 
sources, 

The laws of most peoples, for example, 
are based upon systems of moral absolutes, 
derived from the moral order of a willingly 
conceded Higher Authority. Generally, these 
absolutes will be found to be the same among 
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people the world over. It is wrong to steal, 
to lte, to cheat, and to murder. It is right 
to speak the truth, to honor one's obliga- 
tions, to be loyal to one’s fellow beings. 
Moreover, these values, being rooted in the 
higher law, are held to be immutable. There 
is no place given to relativism here, Deeds 
are not sanctioned or censured according to 
whether they help or hurt the prospects of a 
party, program, or regime. In the profes- 
sion of the group, as opposed to the practice 
of certain individuals, right is still right 
and wrong is still wrong, regardless of the 
immediate consequences of an act for the 
individual or the group concerned. 

One of the most encouraging signs I know 
of is the great respect in which moral au- 
thority continues to be held in the world, 
even by itsenemies. John Foster Dulles, out 
of his rich experience in international af- 
fairs, says he has noticed two Impressive 
facts—first, the relatively small amount of 
moral authority available at any given point 
of time and in connection with any par- 
ticular problem, and, secondly, the enor- 
mous influence which even a little moral 
authority can exercise, an influence out of 
all proportion to the number of persons who 
reflect it. In the United Nations, he has ob- 
served, “every nation there is afraid of being 
caught on the wrong side of a moral issue” 
and does everything it can to make whatever 
position it adopts seem morally correct. 

Among the values which stem from and 
depend upon the thesis of the dignity and 
worth of the individual and his personal re- 
lationship of his Creator we find wide areas 
where differing peoples may find a basis of 
agreement. Among the most intense and 
persistent preoccupations of men of all col- 
ors and all ages has been the search for free- 
dom and justice, Like other values, freedom 
and justice vary greatly in their meaning for 
different peoples. They appear in various 
places about the earth in all stages of evolu- 
tion, from the relatively primitive to the 
relatively well developed. Their political 
aspects are much better undergtood and 
more generally practiced than those apply- 
ing to economic or social phases. But 
throughout them all there runs the common 
thread of their exclusive identity with the 
divinely constituted human creature pos- 
sessing an immortal soul. 

If men were no more than an accident of 
the universe, a tiny speck of matter inhab- 
iting one of the smaller planets, he would 
have little right to or need of freedom, and 
what we call justice would lack a standard 
of measurement either for conception or ap- 
plication. If he were only a creature of in- 
stinct, an inordinately well-evolved organ- 
ism, as it were, he would have as little moral 
claim to such things as the freedom of con- 
science or the pursuit of happiness as the 
deer in the jungles of Africa that is attacked 
by a prowling lion. There would be no jus- 
tice but that of fang and claw. 

Again, if man were no more than a pro- 
ducing agent, a number in a regimented so- 
ciety, inhabiting the earth for a scant 70 or 
80 years and then disappearing forever into 
dust, he could claim no rights which the 
community or the State might not at any 
moment take from him. If this were true, 
then the life of the individual, lasting less 
than a century, would be of less consequence 
than the existence of the state, which usu- 
ally outlives the span of a single human gen- 
eration. In this situation the individual 
could hardly claim to have rights which an- 
tedate and are superior to the state. His 
claim to freedom would lose much of its va- 
lidity, and there would be no right to which 
he could appeal in the name of justice. 

If, however, man ls what the world's re- 
ligions say he is, a moral being, with the 
responsibility for right conduct and a claim 
to immortality, then he has certain rights 
which he must be free to exercise in order 
to discharge his responsibility for right ac- 
tion. The dispensation of these rights con- 
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stitutes the essence of justice, and their ex- 
ercise the essence of freedom. As I have 
mentioned before, in both the concept and 
the application differ widely, but both re- 
main deeply and Ineradicably rooted in man's 
personal religion. For it is religion which 
keeps on insisting that man is more than a 
highly devoloped form of animal life, that 
he is more than the creature of the state; 
that he is, in fact, a moral and spiritual be- 
ing with a destiny and with rights and re- 
sponsibilities which lie beyond the reach of 
society and of the state. For precisely this 
reason every type of totalitarianism must by 
its very nature either eradicate religion or 
attempt to subvert moral truth to its own 
designs. As a consequence in such a climate 
all sense of justice vanishes. It is no longer 
derived from absolute principles of morality 
that operate independent of life in society. 

The gentler valucs of tolerance, charity, 
mercy, and brotherhood, urged upon human- 
ity by almost all the really great teachers 
and philosophers, and imperfectly practiced 
by most of the world’s people, depend ut- 
terly upon this interpretation of the nature 
of man. As abstractions they are nothing. 
It is only when they are practiced in the 
human community that they acquire mean- 
ing and purpose. 

These are some of the reasons which sug- 
gest to me that as a recipe for human so- 
ciety, communism will eventually fail. Its 
atheism constitutes a denial of most funda- 
mental belief men hold about their place 
in the universe, and it must perforce deny 
all the constructs which flow from this be- 
lief. It thus places itself irreconcllably at 
odds with the deepest and most relevant in- 
sights men have been able to draw from 
their thousands of years of experience and 
reflection. For men do not live by bread 
alone. The deep and persistently held con- 
yiction that they are entitled to something 
tetter than the treatment given the beasts 
of the field will continue to manifest iteelf 
in thousands of ways in every land. 

Men will insist upon worshiping God in 
accordance with the dictates of their con- 
science. ‘They will insist upon thinking in 
accordance with the dictates of their reason. 
They will insist upon their rights to equal 
treatment under the law, to work produc- 
tively and creatively, and to enjoy the fruits 
of their earnest efforts. They will insist 
upon being men. 

These are the things that really matter: 
Frecdom, justice, brotherhood, and a sense 
of the dignity, separateness, and sanctity of 
the individual. They are the values which 
all humanity generally accepts. They are 
the values whose practical extensions have 
accounted for the making of America, and 
which our Nation is peculiarly well suited to 
help make available to other peoples of the 
world. They are the roots of understanding 
which may some day support an enlightened, 
peaceful world. 

The great need of our own time is for an 
atmosphere of honorable peace which would 
favor the translation of these valucs into 
practical, meaningful realities for the world's 
people. We seck to achieve this condition 
through such means as an enforceable dis- 
armament, and an understanding accept- 
ance of the diverse forms of society and goy- 
ernment of all nations which contribute to 
our common goal of freedom. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that an 
elective disarmament will stem alone from 
mere documentation, or that peace will re- 
sult from the efficacy of words spelled out on 
parchment or paper. 

, Disarmament will most Hkely evolve from 
the desire—dceply embedded in the hearts 
of those responsible for the governments of 
the world who are willing to subordinate 
their national pride and world power objec- 
tives to the practical necessities of Inspec- 
tion and enforcement procedures which will 
touch many facets of thelr Industrial, mili- 
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tary, and political endeavors. A climate of 
trust, an atmosphere of hope, and accept- 
ance of the universality of Justice predicated 
on the rights of man must precede any 
documentation of commitments or under- 
takings. 

World peace must be a practice, not a 
platitude or stated principle. A state of liv- 
ing is the resultant action of all the factors 
which influence it. Governments reficct the 
predominant desires of the governed or those 
who govern. International amity and under- 
standing demand the same respect for the 
basic facts of truth, reason, justice, and 
man's immortality as does a comparable chi- 
mate of a national society composed of dif- 
fering races, colors, creeds, and cultural back- 
grounds. 

Centurtes of time and suficient effort may. 
leaven us all; but we do not have the time 
to wait. The possibilities of force for great 
evil press too closely upon us. Energy must 
be turned from channels of destruction 
and waste to the productive service of man- 
kind. To this end the American people and 
their Government remain dedicated. 

At the root of if all is man’s acceptance of 
man—as he is—with all his faults, his own 
peculiar beliefs and theology—his own in- 
heritance of culture and tradition, but with 
this basic concept: He is a man, and shorn 
of all the ornamentation that humanity has 
heaped upon him he differs little from all 
others whose hands stretch pleadingly toward 
the eternity which eludes only the living. 

These basic belicfs are nowhere more 
clearly evident than here, in your great or- 
ganization, your philosophy, and your work 
in demonstrating at a practical working level 
the soundness and enduring vitality of the 
concept that all men are brothers, loved 
alike of God, and equal in His sight. May 
He help us all to an increased understanding 
that we are all His children, created in His 
image, and first obligated to His plan of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. 


Permanent Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I included in the Recorp my lct- 
ter to the Secretary of State on the 
subject of permanent peace in the Mid- 
dle East. Today, I submit the reply re- 
ceived from the Honorable Thruston B, 
Morton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
end my comments on his interesting 
information. As I stated yesterday, in 
view of the imminent consideration by 
the Congress of appropriations covering 
the foreign operations fleld, I hope that 
my colleagues will find time to give this 
matter their consideration, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 10, 1955. 
The Honorable Jans ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Roosevert: Thank you for your 
letter of February 4, 1955, expressing your 
views concerning military assistance to Iraq 
and the other Arab countries. We appreciate 
your conveying to us your thoughts on this 
matter. 

There is enclosed a statement recently 
prepared by the Department of State giving 
United States policy on the question of mili- 
tary assistance to countries of the Middle 
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East and measures taken to ensure that this 
military assistance will not be used for ag- 


(For the Secretary of State). 


— 


UNITED STATES PoLicy Wirn REGARD TO MILI- 
TARY AID TO THE NEAR EAST 


The policy of the United States in supply- 
ing arms to the Near East is guided by the 
principles set forth in the tripartite declara- 
tion of May 25, 1950, issued by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France. 
This declaration zed that both the 
Arab states and Israel needed to maintain a 
certain level of armed forces for the purpose 
of internal security and self-defense, 
and at the same time emphasized that an 
arms race between the Arab states and Is- 
racl should not be permitted to develop. It 
further made clear the intention of these 
powers to prevent aggression among those 
states, 

These considerations have been refiected 
in the decisions of this Government with re- 
gard to (1) issuing licenses for the export of 
arms purchased by the Near East govern- 
ments on the commercial market and (2) 
making it possible for Near East govern- 
ments to purchase and export certain arms 
not available on commercial market, under 
the terms of section 408 (e) of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 
The United States Government has main- 
tained a position of impartiality with regard 
to both theee types of arms exports, discrim- 
inating against neither the Arab states nor 
Isracl. 

Sales of arms to the Near East and Middle 
East under these policies have been limited, 
and the ares remains relatively defenseless 
against possible outside aggression. This 
has been a matter of growing concern to the 
United States Government. The Ist session 
of the 83d Congress in 1953 authorized, in 
section 202 (b) of the mutual security legis- 
Jation for 1054, and appropriated funds for 
United States military assistance to certain 
of the countries of this area where the Presi- 
dent considers such assistance will serve the 
purposes of the act. 

On February 25, 1954, the President an- 
nounced the first action taken under this 
authority—the decision to extend military 
nid to Pakistan. In the President's state- 
ment announcing this decision, there were 
included the following passages: 

“This Government has been gravely con- 
cerned over the weakness of defensive capa- 
bilities in the Middle East. It was for the 
purposes of helping to Increase the defense 
potential in this area that Congress In its 
last session appropriated funds to be used to 
assist those nations in the area which desired 
such assistance, which would pledge their 
willingness to promote international peace 
and security within the framework of the 
United Nations, and which would take et- 
fective collective measures to prevent and 
remove threats to peace. 

“Let me make it clear that we shall be 
guided by the stated purposes and require- 
ments of the mutual security legislation, 
These include specifically the provision that 
equipment, materials, or services provided 
will be used solely to maintain the recipient 
country’s internal security and for its legit- 
imate self-defense, or to permit it to par- 
ticipate in the defense of the area of which 
it isa part. Any recipient country also must 
undertake that it will not engage in any act 
of aggression against any otber nation. 
These undertakings afford adequate assur- 
ance to all nations, regardless of their po- 
litical orientation and whatever their inter- 
national policies may be, that the arms the 
United States provides for the defense of the 
free world will in no way threaten their own 
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Security. I can gay that if our aid to any 
Country, including Pakistan, is misused, and 
Girected against another in aggression I will 
Undertake immediately, in accordace with 
my costitutional authority, appropriate ac- 
tion both within and without the U. N. to 
thwart such aggression. I would also consult 
With the Congress on further steps. 

“The United States earnestly desires that 
there be increased stability and strength in 
the Middle East, as it has desired this same 
thing in other parts of the free world. It 
believes that the aspirations of the peoples 
in this area for maintaining and developing 
their way of life and for realizing the social 
Advances close to their hearts will be best 
ferved by strength to deter aggression and 
to reduce the fear of aggression. The United 
States is prepared to help in this endeavor, 
if its help Js wanted. 

“PRESIDENT EISENHOWER.” 

President Eisenhower further states in his 
address on October 20, 1954, at the American 
Jewish tercentenary dinner, that— 

“In the Near East, we are all regretfully 
Aware that the major differences between 
Israel and the Arab States remain unre- 
solved. Our goal there, as elsewhere, is a 
Just peace. By friendship toward both, we 
shall continue to contribute to peaceful re- 
lations among these peoples. And in help- 
ing to strengthen the security of the entire 
Near East, we shall make sure that any arms 
Wwe provide are devoted to that purpose, not 
to creating local imbalances which could be 
used for intimidation of or aggression against 
any neighboring nations. In every such ar- 
rangement we make with any nation, there 
is ample assurance that this distortion of 
purpose cannot occur.” 

On April 21, 1954, an agreement was made 
for Iraq to recelve United States military 
assistance, such assistance having been re- 
quested in March 1953 for the purpose of 
strengthening Iraqui forces for the defense 
of the country against possible aggression. 
In requesting this help, the Iraqi Govern- 
Ment linked its national defense with the 
defense of the vital resources of the free 
world against the danger of Communist ex- 
Pansion, Included in the agreement is a 
Provision that “assistance will be provided 
Subject to the provisions of applicable legis- 
lative authority and will be related in char- 
acter, timing and amount to international 
developments in the area.” 

Evidence of Iraq's determination to deal 
effectively wtih domestic Communist activi- 
ties may be found in recent severe measures 
taken by the Government against member- 
Ship in the Communist Party and Communist 
Activities. In addition to these measures, 
the Government is attempting to lessen the 
appeal of communism by raising the general 
living standards through land reform and 
Other measures and through an economic de- 
velopment program for which 70 percent of 
the country's considerable oll revenues are 
earmarked. 

The announcement on January 13, 1955, 
of the Intention of Iraq and Turkey to con- 
clude a mutual defense treaty further dem- 
Onstrates Iraq's clear realization of the dan- 
er which threatens the area and her desire 
to cooperate with others in meeting that 
Ganger. (Public Services Division, Depart- 


agen: of State, Washington, D. C., January 18, 
35.) 
Marcu 18, 1955. 
Hon. Trrvsronw B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Secretary: I have carefully gone 
Over the statement of United States Policy 
With Regard to Military Aid to the Near East, 
Gated January 18, 1955, which you were kind 
enough to send me in response to the letter 
Which I sent to Secretary of State Dulles. 
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In my letter I expressed concern over our 
current programs to furnish military assizt- 
ance to Iraq and other Arab countrics in 
advance of an Arab-Israel peace. I do not be- 
leve that your answer adequately responds 
to my inquiry or allays my concern in this 
serious matter. 

Your statement declares that United States 
policy in supplying arms to the Near East 
is guided by the principles set forth in the 
tripartite declaration of May 25, 1950. This 
Declaration, you point out, recognized that 
both the Arab States and Israel needed to 
maintain a certain level of armed forces for 
the purposes of internal security and 
self-defense and at the same time empha- 
sized that an arms race between the Arab 
states and Israel should not be permitted to 
develop. You go on to say that with regard 
to the issuing of licenses for the export of 
arms and the purchase and export of arms 
not available on the commercial market, the 
United States has “maintained a position of 
impartiality, discriminating against neither 
the Arab states nor Israel.” 

Having thus declared our Government’s de- 
sire to be impartial and to prevent an arms 
race, you then proceed to state that arms 
are being furnished to Iraq but you offer no 
explanation of the fact that no arms are 
going to Israel although it is my understand- 
ing that Israel requested our arms back in 
1952. This is not impartiality—this is clear 
discrimination, 

Furthermore, it is clear that if we are to 
press our arms upon Iraq and other Arab 
states and deny them to Israel, we are Inev- 
itably provoking a disastrous arms race, 
which will put a tremendous burden on all 
the people of the area and which may lead 
to a renewal of the fighting. Accordingly, it 
seems plain that our current program does 
not follow the 1950 tripartite declaration. It 
flouts it. 

You quote a statement of the President to 
the effect that “in helping to strengthen the 
security of the entire Near East, we shall 
make sure that any arms we provide are de- 
voted to that purpose, not to creating local 
imbalances which could be used for intimida- 
tion of or aggression against any neighboring 
nations.” 

The President may have the finest of in- 
tentions in approving the shipment of arms 
to these countries, but how can he guarantee 
the intentions of the recipients? 

He goes on to state, “In every such ar- 
rangement we make with any nation, there 
is ample assurance that this distortion of 
purpose cannot occur.” But as I read that 
portion of the Iraq-United States agreement 
which ycu have provided me with and which 
is relevant to this subject matter, I see no 
express undertaking by the Government of 
Iraq not to use our arms for a renewal of 
aggression against Israel, The language that 
is used in this agreement is extremely 
vague—pointedly so. So vague, in fact, that 
the Baghdad radio halled the agreement as 
unconditional. It would therefore seem that 
the Arab States do not interpret this agree- 
ment as you do. 

It seems evident that we do not have suf- 
ficient influence with the Arab countries to 
persuade them to agree, as a condition for 
the receipt of our arms, that they will re- 
nounce: their aggressive intentions against 
Israel. If our influence is of such little con- 
sequence, would we really be able to halt an 
outbreak of fighting should it occur? 

Nothing you have submitted to me dimin- 
ishes my fear that we are taking the most 
reckless gamble with Middle East peace if we 
continue to pursue these unstable Arab gov- 
ernments, press our favors upon them 
whether they wish them or not, shower them 
with lethal weapons whether they can use 
them or not; secure their signatures on pacts 
whether they mean them or not; and all 
without taking the first and necessary step 
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for an effective program for Middle East de- 
velopment and defense, the promotion of 
peace negotiations between the Arab States 
and Israel. 

It may be that the time is still unpropi- 
tious to bring Israel and the Arab States to- 
gether into direct negotiations looking to- 
ward a peace settlement. But if this is still 
true 7 years after Israel was established; if 
the Arab States still refuse even to recognize 
her existence, how can we possibly ignore the 
efficient threats which emanate from Arab 
leaders? How can we risk giving them the 
weapons to translate their declarations into 
deeds? 

All of us agree that we must strengthen 
the Middle East so that it can resist Com- 
munist aggression. But I cannot see how we 
strengthen this area if we arm one side and 
ignore the other; if we create a military im- 
balance; If we refuse to recognize threats at 
thelr face value; if we continue to condone 
boycotts and blockades and a flagrant rejec- 
tion of obligations under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

We will not strengthen an area ff, as a re- 
sult of our policy, we keep it in tension and 
turmoil. As to s0 many other areas of the 
world, the need is for bold and positive lead- 
ership with an emphasis on peace. First we 
need a firm declaration of fundamental prin- 
ciples. Next we need action to implement 
them. When will our Government make 
clear to the whole Middle East that never will 
we let Israel suffer from armed aggression, 
when will it make clear that every treaty, 
pact, or agreement made in the area to 
which we are party or to which we have given 
our approval must Include all the nations 
on an equal footing? When will we openly 
seek similar action from our allies, such as 
France, who have influence and interests in 
the area? 

In summary I most earnestly urge that 
our Government undertake a dynamic pro- 
gram to meet and conquer the root causes of 
conflict in the Middle East. Certainly the 
United States, in building its opposition to 
subversion and aggression, will not ignore or 
help injure the only really democratic gov- 
ernment in the whole area. Surely we will 
not abandon the ally most dedicated to 
friendship toward our own ideals and one 
most ready and willing, if necessary, to fight 
for them. 

Inasmuch as this entire question will come 
before the Congress shortly during our con- 
sideration of the mutual-security program, 
I trust that a definitive statement will soon 
be forthcoming from the administration. 

Very truly yours, 
James ROOSEVELT. 


William F. Sullivan’s Statement 
Opposing H. R. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of William F. 
Sullivan, president of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
of the Northern Textile Association, be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee on 
March 17, 1955, in opposition to H. R. 1. 

This is an excellent statement pre- 
pared after very diligent and careful 
study, much thought, tireless research, 
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and years of experience in the textile in- 
custry: 

My name is William F. Sullivan. I am 
president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers and of the Northern 
Textile Association. These associations rep- 
resent northern cotton and synthetic fiber 
textile mills, most of which are located in 
New England. 

New England has a very important stake 
in H. R. 1 and the current negotiations tak- 
ing place at Geneva because despite her 
losses the textile industry is still the larg- 
est manufacturing industry in the area, em- 
ploying 170,000 people. In cottons New Eng- 
land concentrates in fine combed goods 
which have a relatively high labor content— 
about 43 percent—hence wage difference be- 
tween ourselves and Japanese or other for- 
eign producers are a serious competitive 
bandicap. 

The present economic condition in the in- 
Gustry is set forth in our testimony before 
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the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Textiles are not a growth industry. Every 
doliar provided to Japan or other countries 
by the sale of cloth in this country will be 
a dollar withdrawn from the present reduced 
sales of our own mills and will depress an 
already perilously low market. 

Since January 1951 over 260,000 Jobs have 
been lost in the textile industry, of which 
over 109,000 have been lost in New England. 
The per capita consumption of all textiles 
has dropped by 20.6 percent in the same 
period, and cotton textile prices have de- 
clined by almost 33 percent. Production in 
the cotton and synthetic industry is down 
19.7 percent, and woolen and worested pro- 
duction by 27.5 percent. In New England 
since January 1954, employment has dropped 
16.3 percent, and over 15 cotton and syn- 
thetic textile mills have permanently closed 
their doors. Textile mill liquidations re- 
sumed as soon as World War II was over. 


Textile mill liquidations in Eastern States, 1946-541 


New England | Middle A tantie 


Plants Employees | Plants | Employces| Plants | Employees | Plants | Employees 


49, 095 
w0, 715 
68, 135 


307, 945 zs | m1, £35 | 2 


87 24,775 89 12,720 
72 30, 745 115 3, 125 
77 35,315 53 9, 020 

7 24, 865 


Includes spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing, and carpet plunts. 


American costs of producing typical fab- 
ries exceed Japanese costs by substantial 
amounts. This takes into account not only 
comparative wages, but machine efficiencies, 
work assignments, and other relevant data— 
Japan versus United States of America, For 
example, the cost of producing typical 
combed goods in the United States exceeds 
the cost of producing the same fabric in 
Japan by from 43.2 percent in the case of 
broadcloth to 60.5 percent in the case of 
volles, and over 70 percent in the case of 
lawns. 

We know from actual experience in New 
England that workers displaced by the clos- 
ing of textile mills are seldom reemployed 
by growth industries and that as much as a 
year and a half after displacement less than 
half the workers are reemployed at all. In 
the case of those over 45 years of age only 
one-third are reemployed. Of those who are 
eventually reemployed, two-thirds receive 
lees pay, are generally downgraded, and un- 
less reemployed in a textile mill lose the 
ekills to which many years have been de- 
voted. 

Assuming that there will be an extension 
of authority to continue the trade-agree- 
ments program, our principal objections to 
H. R. 1 in its present form are briefly as 
follows: 

1. It fails to provide adequate safeguards 
against unemployment and injury to textile 


producers; : 

2. It fails to establish principles or yard- 
sticks to guide the executive branch in car- 
rying out the trade-agreements program; 
and 

3. Certain provisions of H. R. 1 discrim- 
inate against the textile industry. 

We wish to emphasize three changes which 
should be made in H. R. 1: 

First, subparagraph (E) of section 3 (p. 5, 
line 24, et seq.): The general rule in H. R. 1 
authorizes the President to reduce the rates 
of duty in effect on July 1, 1955, by 15 per- 
cent “(except as provided in subpar. 
(E) of this paragraph)” (p. 4, lines 9 and 
10). 

Subparagraph (E), however, authorizes the 
President on and after June 12 to reduce 
yates by 50 percent of those existing on 


January 1, 1945, on those articles which are 
currently being negotiated with Japan at 
Geneva pursuant to the notice of Novem- 
ber 14, 1954. 

One of the principal industries now being 
negotiated at Geneva is the textile industry. 
Over 90 percent of the cotton textile output 
of this country is currently on the bargain- 
ing table. In addition, many items of wool, 
silk, rayon, synthetic, and other textiles are 
subject to negotiation. For those of us un- 
fortunate enough to be on this list, H. R. 1 
authorizes a greater cut in duties than is 
allowed for the rest of American industry. 
It would be more equitable to wipe the slate 
clean as of now and put us in the same posi- 
tion as other American industries. 

The great bulk of staple cotton goods have 
had no tariff reductions since January 1, 
1945, and consequently, the whole 50 percent 
hangs as a threat over the industry. The 
principal reductions for the bulk of the cot- 
ton-goods industry were made in the United 
Kingdom agreement of 1939. Only in the 
higher count goods were duties reduced 
after 1945 and then by about 17 percent. 

The exception of subparagraph (E) goes 
even further, however, than merely discrimi- 
nating in the amount of reductions. Sub- 
paragraph (E) provides a special test to 
guide the President. It grants authority to 
reduce rates by 50 percent “if the President 
determines that such decrease is necessary 
in order to provide expanding export mar- 
kets for products of Japan (including such 
markets in third countries)” (p. 6, lines 5 
through 8, excerpt attached). 

The test proposed in this bill to apply to 


our industry in negotiations with Japan is. 


whether a reduction in our duties will aid 
Japan in expanding her export markets. The 
original Trade Agreements Act of 1934 had 
among its purposes “restoring the American 
standard of living” and “overcoming domes- 
tic unemployment.” The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as well as H. R. 1, 
have identical purposes—"for the purpose 
of expanding foreign markets for the prod- 
ucts of the United States * * by regulat- 
ing the admission of foreign goods into the 
United States in accordance with the char- 
acteristics and needs of various branches of 
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American production so that foreign mar- 
kets will be made available to those branches 
of American production which require and 
are capable of developing such outlets by 
affording corresponding market opportuni- 
ties for foreign producte in the United 
States” (p. 2, line 3 et seq.). 

The test of subparagraph (E), which the 
Congress is asked to approve, is at variance 
with the major purpose of the legislation. 
Tt is designed exclusively to aid Japan with- 
out reference to the welfare of our domestic 
industry. It is a principle of statutory con- 
struction that specific language such as this 
will control the general provisions of the 
legislation. It is patently obvious that de- 
creases in our duties would provide expand- 
ing export markets for the products of Japan 
(including such markets in third countries). 

If the Congress were to enact subparagraph 
(E) with its special test to apply to the par- 
ticular negotiations with Japan, it is con- 
ceivable that the argument would be made 
that the escape and peril point provisions 
of the act do not apply in these cases. Even 
if applicable, the executive branch might 
well argue if it chose to disregard the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission that 
Congress had directed it in these particular 
negotiations to provide expanding export 
markets for the products of Japan (including 
such markets in third countries). 

We respectfully submit that subparagraph 
(E), being a discrimination against a par- 
ticular industry, being designed wholly for 
the benefit of a foreign nation, and being 
contrary to the purposes of the trade agree- 
1 program, should be struck from H. 

1. 

Second, subparagraph (D) (ii) of section 3 
(p. 4, line 14 et seq.): This part of H. R. 1 
provides that “in the case of any article 
which the President determines, at the time 
the foreign trade agreement is entered into, 
is normally not imported into the United 
States or is normally imported into the 
United States in negligible quantities,” rates 
may be reduced 50 percent below those of 
January 1, 1945, Although the words nor- 
mally” and “negligible” have not been ex- 
plained by the proponents of the bill, it is 
our opinion that this authority to cut rates 
by 50 percent would be applied to the textile 
industry as a whole. It is, therefore, unfair 
to have a 50 percent rule for us and a 5 per- 
cent rule per year for other industries not 
on the Geneva list. Although in certain 
categories textile imports have been large 
and caused severe damage, imports as a 
whole might well be considered negligible. 
For example, since 1940 imports of cotton 
broadwoven goods have varied from one- 
tenth of 1 percent to nine-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of our domestic production. If this 
special rule regarding goods normally im- 
ported in negligible quantities is intended to 
bring in greater quantities of these goods at 
the expense of domestic producers by reduc- 
tions up to 50 percent, unemployment and 
injury will be caused to American workers 
and producers in the textile industry. 

Third, escape clause and peril point pro- 
visions: The escape clause and peril-point 
provisions of the Trade Agreements Act 
should be improved to protect domestic pro- 
ducers from unemployment and injury. 

(a) Test: The current test or guide in these 
matters is serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry producing like or competitive 
products. This test is too broad and does 
not prevent plants in our domestic indus- 
tries from being driven out of business even 
though an entire industry may not be 
seriously injured, The proper test or guide 
which Congress should establish is whether 
the operation of the trade agreements pro- 
gram will cause unemployment or injury 
to American workers producing like or com- 
petitive products. This can be accomplished 
by either changing the words in the escape 
and peril-point provisions or by defining 
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industry so as to mean the plants or seg- 
ments of an industry. 

(bd) Administration: This test of unem- 
Ployment or injury should be mandatory 
in the sense that it should apply to whoever 
administers the act whether it be the Tariff 
Commission or an agency of the executive 
branch of our Government, Although Con- 
gress may feel that the carrying out of the 
trade agreements program must rest with 
the executive branch, it should, nevertheless, 
provide principles, guides, or yardsticks un- 
der which the executive branch would 
operate. There should neither be the au- 
thority for, nor an invitation to the executive 
branch or any agency thereof to disregard 
the principles laid down by the Congress. 
Only Congress should have the right to 
Change or overrule the application of the 
principles established in this legislation, 

We respectfully submit that H. R. 1 should 
be amended so as to provide that the ad- 
ministration of the trade agreements pro- 
gram will not result in unemployment. or 
injury to American workers or producers 
producing like or competitive products and 
that no one shall disregard these principles 
without the express consent of Congress. 

H. R. 1, subparagraph (E), page 5, line 24, 
et seq.: “(E) In order to carry out a foreign 
trade agreement entered into by the Presi- 
dent on or after June 12, 1955, to which the 
Government of Japan is a party and with 
respect to which notice of intention to 
negotinte was published on November 16, 
1954 (19 F. R. 7379), if the President deter- 
mines that such decrease is necessary in 
order to provide expanding export markets 
for products of Japan (including such 
markets in third countries), decreasing by 
more than 50 percent any rate of duty exist- 
ing on January 1, 1945.” 


Yalta’s Whole Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, now that we have full docu- 
mentation for the Yalta story, it is clear 
that Republican propaganda concerning 
President Roosevelt's alleged “sellout” to 
Stalin is 100 percent imagination. 
Though some mistakes were made at the 
Yalta Conference, these mistakes are 
Much clearer in the light of subsequent 
history than they possible could have 
been at that time. The one thing that 
is most evident from a reading of these 
documents is the belief of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the necessity of Rus- 
Sia's entry into the war against Japan 
as soon as possible. It was felt that this 
entry might save millions of American 
lives in an invasion of Japan which was 
then seen as the only way of winning the 
War. The President took the strong ad- 
Vice of his military advisers and made 
certain concessions to Stalin to insure 
Russia's participation in the Pacific war 
Once Germany had surrendered. Had 
he not done so, and had the war with 
Japan not ended so abruptly, I feel sure 
that today Republicans would be criti- 
Cizing him for his failure to assure Rus- 
sia's participation against the enemy. 

That this interpretation of events is 
Not a partisan Democratic view, but one 
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which represents the objective view of 
thinking people throughout the Nation, 
may be shown by the editorial which ap- 
peared in the Trenton (N. J.) Evening 
Times on Friday, March 18, 1955, which 
follows: 

_ Yatta's WHOLE STORY 

The whole story of the Yalta Conference 
now is told. In view of the bitter contro- 
versy its provisions bave aroused over the 
years, the general reaction to the facts re- 
vealed is one of surprising moderation. Ac- 
tually, the record does not alter substantially 
the impressions that have long been heid. 
The agreements reached at Yalta do not re- 
fect the ultimate in wisdom; but they were 
made, it must be remembered, on the basis 
of conditions as they existed at the time and 
without benefit of prophetic vision. 

Criticisms of the Yalta agreements have 
centered principally upon the concessions 
made to Soviet Russia. There has been a 
widely held conviction that Stalin obtained 
all that he demanded and that Britain and 
the United States wcre outwitted by the 
saturnine master of the Kremlin. The facts 
do not sustain this theory. 

Marshal Stalin sought concessions in Tur- 
key and Iran, also substantial reparations 
from Germany, which he was denied. He re- 
ceived the Kuriles, southern Sakhalin, and 
concessions in China, In return, he granted 
what the United States and Great Britain 
most urgently desired—participation of 
Russia In the war against Japan, once Ger- 
many was conquered. 

It was assumed at the time that Japan 
would have to be invaded. The atomic 
bomb was in the making; but that there was 
no certainty of its success. All preconcep- 
tions of the invasion of the Japanese Islands 
envisioned the most sanguinary military op- 
eration in history, one continuing about 18 
months, with the possibility of a million 
casualties. 

On the basis of these ominous expecta- 
tions, the bargain made with Russia was 
good. And it was made in accordance with 
the judgment of responsible military leaders 
at a time when Germany, while facing in- 
evitable defeat, still had millions of men un- 
der arms and when Japan possessed an enor- 
mous capacity for resistance. 

If the war had not been ended by the 
atom bomb, the price paid for Russia in- 
tervention would not have been high. And 
if Russia had been faithful to the terms of 
the agreement, rather than treacherous, the 
fate of Poland would have been a different 


story. 

The record refutes the theory that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill were less than realistic in their dealings 
with Stalin and were unaware of the danger 
of betrayal. There was a wholesome skepti- 
cism as to the good faith of the Soviet; but 
it was necessary to hold the wartime coali- 
tion together at all costs. 

Errors were made at Yalta, and it is possi- 
ble that some of them could have been 
avoided; but they were made under condi- 
tions of extreme stress and in accordance 
with what were, at the time, honest and 
sincere Judgments. 


Tariff Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
prepared by my colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS], with respect to his proposed 
amendment to H. R. 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment. was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, OP 

Uran, BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COM- 

MITTEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States Sen- 
ate, I do appreciate the opportunity you haye 
extended to me of making this statement 
here today in connection with H, R. 1, I 
shall try to make my comments brief and to 
the point. 

Several decades ago when changes were 
needed in our tariff laws the Congress, un- 
der its constitutional authority “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imports, and excises,” 
almost did the job unassisted by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

As the economy grew and developed, it 
likewise produced a vast number of complex 
problems involving thousands of economic 
interest groups. Thus our complex society, 
as we are only too well aware, has been pro- 
ductive of an ever-increasing volume of 
legislative concern for the Congress. Limi- 
tations of time and the complexity of cer- 
tain aspects of this legislative concern have 
in part necessarily forced the Congress to 
delegate some of its responsibilities to the 
executive branch of the Government. Tar- 
iffmaking, the subject matter of which in- 
volves schedules covering thousands upon 
thousands of products, was one such activity 
which, over a period of time, has progres- 
sively passed by delegation to the executive. 

Exclusive tariffmaking by the Congress was 
plainly no longer tolerable by the time of 
the First World War, and, in 1916, the Con- 
gress created the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to assist the Congress. At that time 
the Commission’s activities were limited to 
the continuous investigation of all economic 
matters which had a bearing upon tariff pol- 
icy, and the reporting of its findings to the 
President and the Congress; it had no in- 
dependent authority to make changes in the 
tarif laws or in their administration. 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930, however, 
gave the United States Tariff’ Commission 
the authorization to investigate cost of pro- 
duction differences between domestic and 
foreign products and required it to recom- 
mend to the President, on the basis of its 
findings, specific increases or decreases in 
the appropriate tariff rates. The President, 
in turn, was given authority to readjust tariff 
rates either up or down within a range of 50 
percent. The effect of these two acts was to 
provide the United States for the first time 
with a flexible tariff policy which enabled 
cost differentials between domestic and for- 
eign production to be adjusted without 
awaiting the necessarily slow and very un- 
certain results of congressional attention and 
detatled legislation. 

With the passage of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act In 1934, the Congress began 
the gradual disintegration of its control, ex- 
cept in theory, over the tariff-making pro- 
cedure. The United States Tariff Commission 
in effect has been reduced to a presidential 
staff agency in the purest sense of the word 
“staff,” for its administrative history indi- 
cates that it serves mainly as an informative 
and advisory agency, an agency whose rec- 
ommendations are seldom followed. By 1945, 
trade agreements were in operation between 
the United States and 28 countries. The 
result of these agreements by 1945 was that 
the general tariff level had been reduced al- 
most to that prevailing under the so-called 
Underwood Low Tariff Act of 1913. More 
recent extensions as you are aware have given 
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the President added authority to reduce 
tariff rates still further. 

With respect to present tariff rates, it is 
important to realize that the United States 
is not now a high-tariff country. Our aver- 
age tariff rate, as measured by the percentage 
of customs receipts to total Imports, is the 
lowest that it has been in this century, and 
there are indeed few Western European na- 
tions whose record is as good on this basis 
of calculations, As Dr. Jacob Viner, profes- 
sor of economics, Princeton University, told 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port: “In the past 20 years there have been 
substantial reductions in our tariff rates, 
and. because of Inflation, there has been also 
a substantial reduction of the ad valorem 
equivalents of the specific duties of our 
tariff." (Hearings, p. 991.) 

For example, the custom duty on zinc was 
one-third of the domestic price in 1930 when 
the Tariff Act of that year was enacted; to- 
day, it is only one-twentieth of the 1954 
price. 

However, in their endeavor to sell the 
American public a so-called liberal trade 
policy, low tariff advocates have made the 
tariff policy of the United States virtually 
a scapegoat for the economic troubles of 
the world. It is about time the nations of 
the world put a halt to the unjustified prac- 
tice of making this Nation the world’s eco- 
nomic whipping boy. Why? Because it is 
apparent, in light of the expert opinion 
which has been given this committee and its 
counterpart in the House of Representatives, 
as well as the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, that the world’s economic ills 
will not be solved or even appreciably re- 
lieved by any conceivable tariff action which 
may be taken by the United States. Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, former Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, and now direc- 
tor, Merrill Center for Economics, Amherst 
College, put it this way to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report a few weeks 
ago: 

“I cannot feel that there would be major 
changes that would create a great volume 
of trade. The American economy will be one 
in which 90 percent, shall we say, of our 
goods and services will be produced within 
the United States.” (Hearings, p. 883.) 

Dr. Jacob Viner was even more adamant 
in stating to the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report that: 

“The amount of change that complete free 
trade would make in the American economy 
is not very large. I fear that the amount of 
gain the American economy can make out 
of free trade has fairly narrow limits. I 
‘fear’ it only in this sense: The amount of 
good we can do to the rest of the world 
through free trade is limited, and the 
amount of good we can get for ourselves 
from that avenue, as against the benefits we 
can get from other avenues of good govern- 
ment, is also limited.” (Hearings, p. 969.) 

It should be evident that a reduction of 
American tariffs cannot bring about any 
spectacular increase of United States im- 
ports or be of decisive importance in the 
world economics picture. Greater United 
States imports, and successful entry into 
the American market requires in a great 
many cases that foreign countries redesign 
thelr products, if United States consumer 
preference is to be created; that they adjust 
and expand production facilities and estab- 
lish warehousing and distribution and sales 
facilities in the United States. This is a 
cost of doing business. It is exactly the 
same problem that American exporters face. 
But even more important: if there is to be 
an appreciable increase in United States ex- 
ports, it will depend upon the continued 
expansion of economic activity in this coun- 
try. Specifically, what in the main will pri- 
marily determine the level of our imports 
will be technological change in production 
techniques and the general level of business 
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activity—not the abolishment of tariff 
schedules. 

Simultaneously with the reduction of 
United States tariff rates to about half of 
what they were in 1930 by the Executive 
under the trade-agreements program there 
arose a growing volume of protest from cer- 
tain segments of American industry. The 
complaints have charged that such nego- 
tiated agreements contained tariff and other 
concessions which resulted not only in 
American producers losing domestic markets 
but also in the demise of American indus- 
tries. And as the years have gone by this 
conflict has grown and magnified, produc- 
ing in its wake voluminous but conflicting 
opinions and literature on the subject of 
trade agreements. 

As I indicated in my remarks to the Senate 
on January 25, 1954, I am in general agree- 
ment with President Eisenhower's statement 
in his special message on foreign economic 
policy to the effect that all nations should 
mutually undertake the lowering of unjusti- 
fied barriers to trade on a mutual basis so 
that the benefits can be shared by all. But, 
as I said on that occasion, the “all” must 
include those efficient domestic industries 
which are operating in the face of ruinous 
and disadvantageous competitive conditions 
with foreign imports. 

A great number of these domestic indus- 
tries are engaged in the production of raw 
materials, such as our metals, petroleum, 
and agricultural products. which must be 
processed. Yet it is exactly these types of 
commodities which make up the vast bulk 
of our imports. Is this connection, Mr. 
Nathaniel. Knowles, Jr., Acting Deputy Di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign Gommerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, told the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report that— 

“Some 70 percent of our exports consist 
of manufactured goods shipped in substan- 
tially the forms in which they are finally 
utilized abroad. * * * Our imports, in con- 
trast, to our exports, consist preponderantly 
of raw materials and crude foodstuff requir- 
ing extensive further processing before en- 
tering into consumption channels. 
Less than one-fifth of our imports enter 
the country as substantially finished prod- 
ucts." (Hearings, p. 930.) 

Now, with these facts in mind, it is not 
difficult to see why the export-minded seg- 
ments of our economy not only do not fear 
lower tariff rates on imports but actually 
favor them. First, foreign imports provide 
a cheap source of raw materials. Second, 
with our great advantage in the techniques 
of industrial production, they have little to 
fear from competitive imports. 

As Dr. Arthur Upgren, dean, Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, Prince- 
ton University, told the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report a few weeks ago: 

“The barrier to a great inflow in imports is 
largely the $160 billion investment of Amer- 
ican plant in new industry. 

“With that huge investment American in- 
dustry would generally meet the price con- 
ditions which would be imposed by tariff 
reduction. What I am saying here is that 
the proposal of trade, not aid, about a year 
or two ago, could not have accomplished but 
& very small amount of the achievement that 
was dramatized by the visit of two members 
of the British Cabinet. This was import- 
ant, but we should not try to persuade the 
American people that we can do so much 
more than is possible.” (Hearings, p. 891.) 

Actually, one is led to suspect that this 
drive for a so-called trade-not-aid program 
is an argument that has been advanced not 
because it will cure the economic ills of the 
world, but because it serves better the in- 
terests of the export- minded segments of our 
domestic economy. Commodities which en- 
Joy an appreciable export market, it would 
appear, are in a far better position to be 
considered for tarif reductions under the 
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trade-agreements program. This would 
probably include, for example, automobiles 
and special high-grade production machine 
tools. Yet, the protection afforded to the 
steel and automobile industries by way of 
comparison with lead and zinc, a raw ma- 
terial, is relatively much greater. 

I firmly believe that an American trade 
policy must embody those features that will 
work toward the enlargement of interna- 
tional trade but in a manner consistent with 
maintaining a sound domestic economy. 
Our experience to date, however, seems to 
indicate that certain revisions in the trade- 
agreements program are necessary if these 
two objectives are to be realized. It is evi- 
dent, I believe, that the Congress must re- 
turn to itself a larger share of the direct re- 
sponsibiilty for tariff-making policy in those 
areas of intense conflict which has been gen- 
erated by the trade-agreements program. 

This is essential since, although the con- 
tinued reduction of tariffs will not appre- 
ciably result in increased total imports, they 
can well result in the demise of many Ameri- 
can industries. This is because, as Dr. Jacob 
Viner told the joint committee, “to a large 
extent the reductions in our tariff which 
would really lower the effective margin of 
tariff protection remain to be made.” (Hear- 
ings, p. 991.) 

Because the controversies over further 
tariff reductions under the trade-agreements 
program are undoubtedly going to have 
greater repercussions, it is imperative that 
the Congress return to itself a larger degree 
of control than it has had the past few years. 
Actually the pendulum of tariff-making au- 
thority has simply swung too far toward the 
expediency of administrative negotiation 
and execution by the executive branch. It 
has swung so far in fact that it would cause 
a reasonably prudent person to conclude, I 
am sure, that the Congress de facto has com- 
pletely abdicated its constitutional authority 
in this field. 

An analysis of escape-clause applications 
and their administrative disposal will make 
this quite clear. The escape clause, as you 
undoubtedly know, was not an original part 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Rather, it was the product of extensive ber- 
ality in granting tariff and other concessions 
by the executive branch under the trade- 
agreements program and the result of in- 
creasing protest by American industries ad- 
versely affected by excessive imports. The 
function of the escape clause is, of course, to 
compromise the conflict which arises between 
the need and desirability of freer interna- 
tional trade and the need for protecting de- 
fense and certain other industries funda- 
mental to the economies of certain sections 
of the United States, the customs and tra- 
ditions of our people, and for maintaining 
safeguards which protect wages, industry, 
and agriculture. 

The early trade agreements negotiated 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 contained no general means of pro- 
viding realistic relief if a particular con- 
cession proved unexpectedly injurious to a 
domestic industry. Although escape clauses 
had been contained in bilateral trade agree- 
ments since 1941 and in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade since 1947, it 
remained for the Congress, because of the 
difficulty of foreseeing the contingencies that 
might arise, to make the inclusion of an 
escape clause in new trade agreements a 
statutory requirement. This was accom- 
plished in 1951 by the passage of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. > 

The facts, however, indicate that the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion have not in general interpreted and ad- 
ministered the escape-clause provisions as 
the Congress so intended, It is interesting 
to note that of 56 applications, which were 
filed during the period 1948-54, the Com- 
mission recommended relief in only 12 in- 
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stances, all but 2 of which involved only 
Products of minor importance, 

These 12 favorable recommendations were 
Made with to— 

1. Women’s fur-felt hats and hat bodies 
(unanimous, September 25, 1950). 

Be Hatters’ fur (unanimous, November 9, 

51). 

3. Garlic (4 to 2, June 6, 1952). 

4. Watches, movements, and parts (first 
investigation, 4 to 2, June 14, 1952). 

5. Dried figs (unanimous, July 24, 1952). 

6, Tobacco pipes and bowls (unanimous, 
December 22, 1952). 

7. Screen-printed silk scarves (unanimous, 
April 13, 1953). 

1 Scissors and shears (4 to 2, March 12, 

954). — 

9. Ground fish fillets (second investigation, 
3 to 2, May 7. 1954). 

10. Watches, movements, and parts (sec- 
ond Investigation, 4 to 2, May 21, 1954). 
wanes Lead and ginc (unanimous, May 21, 

54). 
rode; Alsike cloverseed (unanimous, May 21, 

J. 

Rather an unimpressive list, Is it not? But 
why only 12 favorable applications? In part, 
because the Congress has failed to establish 
definite criteria for the Commission to fol- 
low in arriving at decisions. But primarily 
it is because the Commission in considering 
the effect of increased imports on produc- 
tion, profits, and employment has consist- 
ently held that an industry is deemed to in- 
clude, for purposes of escape-clause relief, 
all the operations of the constituent firm 
making the application, rather than only 
those operations that are directly related to 
the production of the product identified in 
the eecape-clause application. 

This interpretation has directly served to 
nullify the intent of the Congress to give 
needed tariff relief. 

How close has the President followed what 
We must presume to be the expert recom- 
mendations of the Tarif Commission? Ot 
the 12 favorable Commission recommenda- 
tions I named a few moments ago, you will 
Observe that: 

1. Seven were unanimous decisions and 
Included 

(a) Women's fur-felt hats and hat bodies. 

(b) Hatters’ fur. 

(c) Dried figs. 

(d) Tobacco pipes and bowls. 

(e) Screen-printed silk scarves. 

(f) Lead and zinc. 

(g) Alsike clover seed. 

2. Four were 4-to-2 decisions and in- 
cluded— 

(a) Garlic. 

(b) Watches, movements, and parts (first 
Investication). 

(c) Watches, movements, and parts (scc- 
Ond investigation). 

(d) Scissors and shears. 

3. One was a 3-to-2 decision and was made 
With respect to groundfish fillets. 

In only five instances did the President 
follow the recommendations of the United 
States Tariff Commission. These five favor- 
able actions by the President invoived the 
following: 

1. Four products which the Commission 
Unanimously beleved needed relief; They 
meluded 

(a) Women's fur-felt hats and hat bodies. 

(b) Hatters" fur, 

(c) Dried figs, 

(d) Alsike cloverseed. 

2. The other product—watches, move- 
ments, and parts (second investigation) —in- 
volved a favorable recommendation decided 
by a 4-to-2 vote of the Commission. 

In these other cases the President refused 

grant relief even though by unanimous 
vote the Tariff Commission had recommend- 
ed such action. These included— 

(1) Tobacco pipes and bowls. 

(2) Screen-printed silk scarves. 

(3) Lead and zinc, 
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Likewise, he refused relief with respect to 
three 4-to-2 decisions and one 3-to-2 recom- 
mendation, which respectively involved 

(1) Garlic. 

(2) Watches, movements, and parts (first 
investigation). 

(3) Scissors and shears. 

X Pa Groundñsh fillets (second investiga- 

n). 

In these cases, despite the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission, an expert body, 
the President held to the contrary, for rea- 
sons which seemed satisfactory to him, that 
serious injury to the domestic industry had 
not been established. 

It is absolutely useless for the Congress of 
the United States to create an expert body 
that is largely investigational in nature and 
designed to lead to expert recommendation 
for administrative action in areas where it 
has delegated to the executive branch exten- 
sive authority, as it has done with respect to 
trade and tari matters. 

A typical case in which the effect is readily 
apparent of delegating to the Executive final 
decision with respect to escape-clause rec- 
ommendations is well illustrated by the lead 
and zinc case, 

During the Korean war foreign production 
was greatly increased through the support of 
American aid and by comparatively high do- 
mestic prices during a period when domestic 
production was restricted by price controls. 
After the war, as a result, excess foreign lead 
and zinc supplies have continued to flow into 
our domestic markets at prices well below 
the average cost of domestic production. 

As Mr. Otto Herres, chairman of the Na- 
tional Lead and Zine Committee, told this 
committee last week, Such action has made 
marginal mines out of once prosperous 
properties.” In the spring of 1953. the min- 
ing industry was advised to seek relief 
through the escape clause provisions of the 
Trade Agreements Act rather than by legis- 
lative means. 

This committee, as well as the House Ways 
and Means Committee, were sufficiently im- 
pressed with the problems of the lead and 
zine mining industry to direct the United 
States Tarif Commission, pursttent to the 
repective resolutions of July 27, 1953, and 
July 29, 1953, to initiate a general investi- 
gation of the industry, including the effect of 
imports of lead and zins on the domestic 
prices and employment. 

On May 21, 1054, the Tari Commission 
unanimously reported to the President that 
the importation of lead and zine wag in such 
quantities as to cause serlous injury to the 
domestic industry. In order to correct the 
problems, the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended that “the rates of duty 60 percent 
above the rates existing on January 1, 1945, 
* è * be imposed for an indefinite period.” 

The President, however, for what were 
sufficient reasons to him, did not follow the 
expert recommendations of the Tarif! Com- 
mission. Instead, on August 20, 1954, the 
Government Initiated a long-term stockpil- 
ing program for lead and gine. And al- 
though, by this action, the President recog- 
nized in effect that the excessive importation 
of lead and zine had injured the mining 
industry, the results to date indicate that 
it has not appreciably improved the situa- 
tion. 

Since August 1954, the price of zinc has 
advanced only one-half cent, from 11 cents 
per pound to the current quotation of 11% 
cents. Why? Primarily, because unlimited 
imports of zinc and slab zinc have continued 
to flow into this country. As Mr. Otto 
Herres, chairman of the National Lead aud 
Zine Committee, told this committee: 

“For the year 1954 on an average of 41,460 
tons of zinc a month from foreign ores in 
addition to an average of 13,444 tons of 
imported slab ginc, a total of 54,904 tons, 
entered United States consumption while the 
output of the mines at home was dropping 
to an average of 38,750 tons. 
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United States smelter production at the ex- 
pense of the Nation's mines. Domestic mine 
output of zinc consequently has been re- 
duced to less than 39,000 tons a month 
from an average of 60,000 tons a month in 
early 1952. Smelter production of zinc is 
at an all-time high while mine output of 
lead and zinc is the smallest since the de- 
pression years, 1931-34.“ 

It is evident, I believe, that stockpiling 
is not accomplishing the purpose it was 
intended to achieve. To the extent that 
stockpiling does increase domestic prices of 
lead and zinc it only serves as a magnet to 
foreign imports in much the same way as 
does the price-support program on agricul- 
tural commodities. But whereas the Amer- 
ican farmer can rely on section 22 to limit 
imports, the lead and zinc industries have 
had only the escape-clause provision, which 
the executive branch has declined to invoke 
for reasons which appear sufficient to them. 

It is quite evident that the pendulum of 
responsibility for escape-clause actions must 
swing toward greater control by the Con- 
gress. This is a portion of its constitu- 
tional authority which should be recalled 
from the executive branch, At the same 
time, it should be made clear that we can- 
not, with respect to the general responsibil- 
ity for negotiating trade and tarif matters, 
return to the cumbersome and slow proced- 
ure under which the Congress in the early 
1900's sought to write detailed tariff legis- 
lation, 

The amendments which I have 
to the bill H. R. 1, to extend the authority 
of the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, are designed to bring 
the tariff-making procedure of the United 
States back into equilibrium again. In brief, 
the proposed amendments are as follows: 

1. Section 3 (a) and (c) of the proposed 
amendment, by extending the trade-agree- 
ments program, as requested by the Presi- 
dent, would give authority to the President, 
for a 2-year period, to— 

1. Reduce tariff rates on selected commod- 
ities by not more than 5 percent per year 
for 2 years. 

2. Reduce any tariff rates in excess of 50 
percent to that level over a 2-year period. 

3. Reduce, by act more than one-half over 
a 2-year period, the tariff rates in effect on 
January 1, 1945, on articles which are not 
now being imported or which are being im- 
ported only in negligible quantities, 

The administrative facilities and services 
of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the direction of the Prési- 
dent, would be continued for the negotiation 
of trade agreements. The fact remains that 
the actual negotiation with regard to the 
thousands of items covered by trade agree- 
ments and tariff legislation is better handled 
by the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment than by the Congress, 

2. Section 3 (d) of the proposed amend- 
ment would require the President to submit 
an annual report on the operation of the 
trade agreements program to the Congress 
which must include— 

1. Information regarding new negotiations. 


2. Modifications made in duties and import 
restrictions of the United States. 

3. Reciprocal concessions obtained. 

4. Modifications of existing trade agree- 
ments in order to elfectuate more fully the 
purposes of the trade agreements legislation, 
including the incorporation therein of escape 
clauses, 

5. Other pertinent information and data, 

3. Section 5 (a) of the proposed amend- 
ment to H. R. 1 would require the United 
States Tariff Commission to submit a report 
to the Congress ou all peril-point investl- 
gations. 
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The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, requires the President, 
before entering into negotiations concerning 
any proposed foreign-trade agreement under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, to furnish the United States Tariff 
Commission with a list of all articles im- 
ported into the United States. Upon receipt 
of this list, the Tariff Commission shall make 
a study and report to the President with 
respect to each article— 

1. The limit to which such modification, 
imposition, or continuance may be extend- 
ed without.causing or threatening severe in- 
jury to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive articles. 

2. Whether or not increased duties or addi- 
tional import restrictions are required to 
avoid serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive arti- 
cies and, it so, the minimum increases in 
duties or import restrictions required. 

Section 5 would require the Tarif! Com- 
mission to transmit such a report to the 
Congress as well as to the President. 

4. The proposed amendment would amend 
section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 so as to provide that 
no reduction of tarif rates or any other 
concession shall be permitted to continue 
in effect when— 

1, Importation of increased quantities of 
any product upon which such a concession 
has been granted under a trade agreement 
causes or threatens serious import injury 
to the domestic industry producing either 
like or directly competing products. 

Heretofore it has not been spelled out 
clearly that relief Is to be granted from the 
effects of concessions given under trade 
agreements. 

5, Section 7 (c), (f). and (1) of the pro- 
posed amendment directs that should the 
Tarif Commission find that the importa- 
tion or prospective importation of any prod- 
uct, upon which a concession has been 
granted under a trade agreement, results in 
or threatens serious import injury to the 
domestic industry producing either like or 
directly competitive products, it shall find 
and declare the extent to which and the 
time for which the following actions are 
necessary in order to prevent or remedy such 
injury: 

1. Permanent withdrawal of the conces- 
sion shall be made; 

2. Modification of the concession; 

3. Suspension of the concession in whole 
or in part; 

4. Limitation of the quantity of the prod- 
uct which may enter or withdraw from ware- 
house for consumption; or 

5. Any combination of these four items. 

The Tariff Commission's findings would 
be contained in a plan for their implementa- 
tion which must be transmitted to both 
Houses of the Congress on the same day and 
while both are in session. The provisions 
of any plan transmitted shall take effect on 
the expiration of the first period of 60 days 
of continuous session of the Congress, fol- 
lowing the date of transmittal and the ex- 
piration of the 60-day period, either House 
of the Congress, by affirmative vote of a 
majority of its authorized membership, 
passes a resolution stating that it does not 
favor the plan. An essential step In bring- 
ing the tariffmaking process back into equi- 
librium again ts to reserve to the Congress, 
which is more representative of the will of 
the people, final decision in controversial 
arens of our national trade and tariff 
program. 

After concluding its Investigations and 
hearings, should the Tarif Commission find 
that relief is not necessary, it shall likewise 
make and transmit to the Congrcss a report 
of its findings and conclusions. 

6. Specific criteria are established upon 
which the Tariff Commisison is to base its 
findings under esczpe-clause proceedings by 
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section 7 (d) of the proposed amendment to 
IL R. 1. 


The Tariff Commission ts directed to con- 
sider any of the following factors as con- 
stituting import Injury with respect to a 
domestic article when caused, or threatened 
to be caused, in whole or in part by the im- 
portation of competitive imported articles: 

(1) Unemployment, layoffs, or curtailment 
of workweck; 

(2) Reduction in actual or relative wages, 
including reduction of fringe benefits enjoyed 
in licu of wages; 

(3) Decline in prices or sales; 

(4) Rising Inventory; 

(5) Decline in profits of, or operation at 
a loss by, the manufacturer, producer, 
grower, or wholesaler; 

(G6) In the case of an agricultural product, 
a return to the grower or producer below the 
established parity price for such product; 

(7) Decline In flow of investment into 
plant expansion, new equipment, or other 
improvements; 

(8) Decline in proportionate share of the 
domestic market enjoyed by the domestic 
article; 

(9) Increase in the Importation of like or 
directly competitive imported articles accom- 
panied by unused, but avallable and suitable, 
capacity to produce, Manufacture, or grow 
domestic articles; 

(10) Inability to meet promotion, adver- 
tising, and customer services provided for a 
like or directly competitive imported ar- 
ticle, to the extent that such inability is due 
to the lower landed costs of the imported 
article or to payments from foreign sources 
not included in the landed cost of the im- 
ported article; and 

(11) In the case of any natural-resource 
industry or to any industry determined to 
be essential to the national security by the 
National Security Council, a productive ca- 
pacity of the domestic industry which is less 
than the peacetime requirements of the do- 
mestic market for the article produced or 
manufactured by the domestic industry, plus 
a reasonable reserve over and above peace- 
time requirements for emergency use. 

By providing such criteria, the Congress 
can insure that its policies with respect to 
escape-clause actions are carried out as in- 
tended. 

7. For purposes of escape-clause proceed- 
ings a definition of an industry is provided 
by section 7 (e) of the proposed amendment 
to H. R. 1. 

Where a particular business enterprise is 
engaged in operations involving more than 
one such industry, or more than one such 
segment of a single industry, the Commis- 
sion shall distinguish or separate the re- 
spective operations of such business enter- 
prise for the purpose of determining import 
Injury. 

A domestic industry is held to include only 
those operations that relnte directly to the 
production of the products under investiga- 
tions, 
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Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, a re- 
freshing viewpoint on the Yalta papers 
has appeared in the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent newspaper. Written by edi- 
torial columnist Larry Collins, whose lo- 
cation some 3,000 miles from the Na- 
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tion’s Capital serves as insulation against 

the political crosscurrents and riptides 

sọ prevalent here in Washington, the ar- 

ticle catches the real significance of the 

Yalta papers, namely, a warning against 

the perils inherent in secret diplomacy: 
THE YALTA PAPERS 


There is little reyealed in the Yalta papers 
that bad not been widely rumored for many 
years. But they confirm the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Miaister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin paved the way for the 
downfall of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment. It is an example of secret diplomacy 
which shocks the world. It also is evidence 
of the ruthless demands by Russia and how 
the Communists broke faith on about every 
agreement made. It is unfortunate their 
perfidy was not revealed when the Korean 
war opened. It might have brought us great- 
er cooperation from other nations, 

The timetable of events Is important. The 
Yalta meeting was held in February 1945. 
At that meeting Russia was promised the 
Japanese islands of Sakhalin and the Ku- 
riles, lying north of the Japanese mainland. 
Russia was also promised rail control across 
Manchuria and ports then held by Japan. 
For this, Russia agreed to join in defeating 
Japan as soon as Hitler was defented, 

Germany surrendered on May 7, 1945. On 
August 6 the atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. It was apparent Japan would 
surrender within a few days, We had, for 
3 years, carried on the fight in the Pacific. 
Okinawa was in our hands, But Russia had 
not kept her word. Then 3 days after the 
bomb was dropped and the Japanese in 
Manchuria and China were demoralized, 
Russia stepped in. 

Five days later Japan surrendered. The 
Russians swept over Manchuria and took all 
the Chinese possessions which had been 
held by the Japanese. Russia kept moving 
into North Korea until we stopped her at 
the 38 parallel. It was a sordid breaking of 
faith which should be remembered when- 
ever anyone talks of agreements with the 
Communists. 

At the meeting, President Roosevelt was 
already a very sick man. He knew then 
we were about ready to use the atom bomb. 
But seeking to end the war quickly, with 
the help of Russia, he made concessions 
which destroyed China's hopes of ever hold- 
ing Manchuria again, It appears he agreed 
to give Russia more votes in the U, N, than 
we were to have. 

As Secretary Dulles has said—thls debate 
will go on forever, But of importance to 
the peoples of the world is this demonstra- 
tion of secret diplomacy. It is understand- 
able that there must be much secrecy in 
dealing with other nations. But when three 
men can sit down and divide grents part of 
the world, without telling the people what 
is being done, it cannot be called the demo- 
cratic processes of government, 

It secms terrible that the details of this 
mecting have been held secret for 10 years. 
During that period Russia has taken over 
Poland and most of Eastern Europe in direct 
violation of Mr. Roosevelt's plan for free 
elections, It caused us to have 150,000 
casualties in Korea, 

What bas happened Is history. But its 
effect has been that the world is continually 
facing war instead of the peace thut wis 
promised. It should be a warning to the 
people that secret diplomacy endangers them. 
The people of the world have a right to 
know what their leaders agree to. Any agrce- 
ment that cannot be entrusted to the people 
is dangerous to free people everywhere. The 
Yalta agreement is an example of what can 
happen when leaders set themselves so high 
above the people. When it is Known that 
the people nre to be informed of what has 
been agreed to, much more care will be 
taken in dividing up the lands of this or other 
nations. L. A. C. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following news release furnished me 
by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO: 

New York, N. Y., March 20.—The Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, has lodged 
a bitter protest with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson against the Government’s plan 
to abandon Its research work in the textile 
and apparel fields. News of the plan leaked 
out of a closed congressional hearing two 
weeks ago and has since been verified. 

In a letter to Benson, William Pollock, 
the union's executive vice president, said 
abandonment of the 25-year-old research 
activity “comes at a time when the textile 
industry is in its greatest need of assistance 
in broadening its markets to stimulate busi- 
hess and restore employment.” 

“The continued dismantling of the Federal 
agencies necessary to keep our industries 
virile and alert and to stimulate invention 
can only spell further blight upon the tex- 
tlle industry, already beset by many other 
difficulties,” Pollock continued. 

“As you must know we have for the last 
2 years been pressing the Federal Govern- 
ment to take action toward alleviating the 
Persistent textile depression. As a result 
of your order the industry will get less help 
than ever. We cannot too strongly express 
our dismay.” 

The text of Pollock's letter follows: 

“Dear Sm: We read with great astonish- 
Ment that you have ordered the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics to 
abandon its research in the field of fabrics 
and apparel. This order comes at a time 
when the textile industry is in its greatest 
need of assistance in broadening its markets 
to stimulate business activities and restore 
employment. 

“Many of the Bureau's Investigations pro- 
vided invaluable information for the textile 
and apparel industry and they have offered 
insights and information necessary for re- 
construction of the industry on a sound basis. 

“We urge immediate reconsideration of 
your action and the restoration of the activi- 
ties performed by the Bureau in the field of 
apparel. 

“The continued dismantling of the Federal 
agencies necessary to keep our industries 
virile and alert and to stimulate invention 
Can only spell further blight upon the textile 
industry, already beset by many other dif- 
ficulties. We cannot have a full employ- 
ment economy if these aids are not provided; 

“As textile workers, we believe this action 
is improper and unwise, There is as much 
justification for research in the apparel and 
textile field as in the field of human nutri- 
tion. Human clothing and nutrition have 
been the primary concern of this Bureau and 
its work must be fostered in the interests of 
the weil-being of the American people. All 
Stoups—consumers, workers, manufacturers, 
and the Goyernment—need an agency pro- 
Viding the objective data which has been 
furnished by this Bureau at a modest cost. 

As you must know we have for the last 2 
zone been pressing the Federal Government 

take action toward alleviating the persist- 
ent textile depression. As a result of your 
Order the industry will get less help than 
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ever. We cannot too strongly express our 
dismay. 
“The restoration of the project in textile 
and apparel research is imperative. 
“Very truly yours, 
“WILIAM POLLOCK, 
“Ezecutive Vice President.” 


Why Sell the Delaware? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, last year the Congress passed 
legislation authorizing the deepening of 
the channel of the Delaware River. In 
his budget message this year President 
Eisenhower included approval of such 
deepening only with the proviso that 
private industry benefiting from such 
deepening help pay the costs. This is, 
of course, a radical and remarkable de- 
parture from established and workable 
procedures in such matters. In this 
connection, I should like to include as 
part of my remarks an editorial appear- 
ing in the Trentonian on March 16, 1955. 
The editorial follows: 

Wary SELL THE DELAWARE? 


“This new concept of local financing for a 
national interest project is one that should 
cause concern to the people throughout the 
country. This is no mere local issue. It will 
have a real meaning to every port in the 
country. It Is a complete reversal of a tradi- 
tional Federal role, one that can have a last- 
ing and harmful effect on our shipping lanes, 
+ * * The idea is so novel and ridiculous 
that it shouldn't be giyen a moment's 
thought.” 

Those are the words of Congressman 
CHaRLES A. WOLVERTON, Representative from 
the First New Jersey District, covering Cam- 
den, Gloucester, and Salem Counties. He isa 
Republican. We wonder how he feels today 
about the action taken by his fellow Re- 
publicans who control the New Jersey State 
Assembly from the basement of the state 
house. 

Those members of the lower chamber on 
Monday were offered an opportunity to give 
backing to the tri-State drive for a deeper 
Delaware, to be paid for entirely by Federal 
funds. They have before them a resolution 
petitioning the Federal Government to pro- 
vide all the necessary funds for the project. 

Appropriately enough, the Republican as- 
semblymen assembled in the basement, and, 
in one of their time-honored caucuses, voted 
to kill the resolution. They thus supported 
resident Eisenhower who, contrary to con- 
gressional recommendations, holds that pri- 
vate interests should pay part of the bill, 

A spokesman for New Jersey's basement 
clique said the GO was afraid that deepen- 
ing the river would allow salt water and sand 
to seep into the drinking water of cities 
along the river, despite engineering reports 
to the contrary. 

Lined up solidly behind the proposition 
that the Federal Government should pay all 
the costs of deepening the Delaware are Gov- 
ernors Meyner, of New Jersey, Leader, of 
Pennsylvania; and Boggs. of Delaware. 

Supporting it actively in Congress are Con- 
gressmen FRANK THOMPSON, JR., and WOLVER- 
TON, of New Jersey; Scotr, KING, Green, 
Brene, and Baragetr, of Pennsylyania; and 
Senators Durr and Martin, of Pennsylvania, 
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They are not the only ones who think the 
project should be paid for exclusively out of 
Federal funds. 

On January 20 we observed that “Congress 
obviously did not want to sell any part of 
the Delaware—one of those navigable 
streams over which the Federal Govern- 
ment exercises control—to any private 
interest. “ 

The Camden Courter-Post remarked on 
February 7 “that in no projects similar to 
this one have local interests ever been called 
on to share in the cost, and they should 
never be. 

What it all bolls down to is this: While our 
Congressmen, public officials, and news- 
papers are fighting tooth and nall for the 
Federal Government to undertake its just 
obligations and provide a channel to the sea 
for the great and growing Delaware Valley, 
New Jersey Republican members of the as- 
sembly are dragging their heels. Their de- 
plorable action Monday has hurt the drive 
for a deeper Delaware, but they have not 
stopped those farsighted people who are con- 
vinced that a ship channel will make the 
Delaware Valley an important adjunct of our 
Nation's defense and economy. 


— 


Need for Restoration of Appropriations 
for State Maritime Academies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, in Cali- 
fornia, Maine, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts the State governments have 
been operating Maritime Academies for 
the training of Merchant Marine offi- 
cers. The students have graduated with 
their papers as deck or engineer officers 
and have also in the past been commis- 
sioned in the U. S. Naval Reserve. On 
this basis the Congress has appropriated 
Federal contributions to the budgets of 
the academies since 1911. In fiscal year 
1955 the amount for the four schools 
was $660,000. The budget as presented 
for fiscal 1956 contains nothing for this 
purpose. 

Consequences of a serious nature could 
result from abandoning the program at 
this time. The international situation, 
which apparently will be tense for many 
years to come, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of this resource for training offi- 
cers. The enroliments in the academies 
at the end of the last school year were 
495 at the New York academy; 224, 
Maine; 180, Massachusetts; and 130, 
California. 

It would appear particularly inappro- 
priate to terminate this program at a 
time when we are simultaneously con- 
sidering an expansion of other Federal 
assistance to State educational programs, 
First consideration should logically be 
given to the continuance of existing pro- 
grams. I most sincerely hope that the 
Appropriations Committee and this 
House will amend the budget to provide 
an appropriation of $660,000 for the sup- 
port of these academies for fiscal year 
1956. 

In this connection, I have received the 
following letter from the chairman of 
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the board of governors of the California 
Maritime Academy stressing the urgent 
need for restoration of this appropria- 
tion: 
CRISIS—CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY 
ACTION NEEDED—IMMEDIATE 


CALIFORNIA MARITINE ACADEMY, 
March 2, 1955. 
Hon. Jon F. BALDWIN, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Duar Mr. Batpwix: A serious crisis now 
exists at the California Maritime Academy 
which e its very existence, and your 
heip is urgently needed, 

The academy was founded in 1929 and is 
an educational institution of the State of 
California for educating young men to be- 
come merchant marine officers. There are 
three other State maritime academies: New 
York (founded in 1874), Massachusetts 
(founded in 1808); and Maine (founded in 
1941). 

Congress, in its wisdom and foresight, 
enacted a law in 1874 which, as amended, 
has been in effect ever since and which em- 
powers and authorizes the Federal Govern- 
ment to aid States maintaining maritime 
academies. 

In full reliance and solely upon this Fed- 
eral law, the maritime academies were 
founded by the four States and, in contin- 
ued reliance upon said law, have expended 
millions of dollars in maintaining these 
academies year after year and in the con- 
struction of facilities and buildings. At the 
California Maritime Academy right at this 
moment we are completing 2 new buildings 
at the sole cost to the State of approximately 
$750,000. 

Total Federal aid last year to the four State 
academics was $660,000, of which California 
received the benefit of about $100,000. We 
have always received this Federal aid, year 
after year, and were informed on Decem- 
ber 19, 1954, by the Maritime Administration, 
that the budget now being considered by 
Congress contained this sum of $680,000 for 
State aid. However, when the budget was 
submitted, all money for State aid of the 
academies had been eliminated. A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Commerce 
informed me personally that the Department 
had no objection to the restoration of these 
funds in the budget. 

We have already prepared and submitted 
to the Stato legisinture our budget for the 
year commencing July 1, 1955, which was 
prepared with the expectation of the usual 
Federal ald that had always been forth- 
coming. 

Under our budget as submitted to the 
State legisinture, and without the usual 
Federal aid, the California Maritime Academy 
cannot operate for the fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1955. 

Attached hereto for your ready reference 
is a complete statement of the facts. 

Will you please use every effort to get the 
appropriations for all State maritime acad- 
emies restored to the budget? 

Set forth below are the names and ad- 
dresses of the other board members. 

Anxiously awaiting your reply, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
R. D. Swerrnry, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy. 

Senator Luther E. Gibson, 516 Marin Street, 
Vallejo, Calif.; Dr. J. Burton Vasche, de- 
partment of education, Sacramento, Calif.; 
Mr. Hugh Gallagher, Matson Navigation Co., 
215 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Mr. 
Gene M. Harris, 12201, State Street, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The California Maritime Academy is an 
educational Institution of the State of Cal- 
ifornia and is located near Vallejo, Calif., 
on San Francisco Bay. It was founded by an 

act of the State legislature enacted in 1929. 
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The purpose of the academy is to train 
and educate young men for the ever-increas- 
ing technical and dificult profession of a 
morchant marine officer. It is the only edu- 
cational institution west of the Atlantic 
coast devoted exclusively to the teaching of 
nautical sciences and marine engineering so 
as to afford within its confines all instruc- 
tion necessary for a well qualified merchant 
marine officer. 

Each graduate receives a B. S. degree and 
upon passing the required Coast Guard 
examination (which they all do) also re- 
ceives either a license as a third mate or a 
third engineer officer, depending upon 
which branch the graduate has chosen. 
Those graduates who can pass the required 
physical examination also receive a commis- 
sion as an ensign in the United States 
Naval Reserve. The Navy Department main- 
tains naval personnel at the Academy for 
the p of instructing the students in 
allied naval sciences, 

The academy and it graduates have an 
excellent standing and reputation with the 
maritime and shipping industry, the Propel- 
ler Club, American Legion, and other civic 
organizations. 

Excellent and similar maritime academies 
are maintained by the States of New York 
(founded 1874), Massachusetts (founded 
1828), and Maine (founded 1941). 

These academies fulfill a great need to 
private industry and in the educational, eco- 
nomic, na tlonal and international life of this 
country, and students are accepted from any 
State in the Union, 

Congress in Its great wisdom and foresight 
enacted a law in 1874 which as amended 
has ever since been an honored law of this 
Nation (34 USCA 1121-1180) and which 
basically empowers and authorizes the Fed- 
eral Government, in order to promote nauti- 
cal education, 

(a) To furnish a State a suitable vessel 
to be used for the benefit cf any nautical 
school established in certain named ports 
upon condition that there shall be main- 
tained a school for the instruction of youths 
in navigation, marine engineering, and all 
matters pertaining to the proper construc- 
tion, equipment, and sailing Of vessels or 
any particular branch thereof; 

(b) To repair or recondition and equip 
said vessel; 

(c) To detall naval officers as instructors 
to said schools. 

The Federal law authorizes the appro- 
priation of $50,000 annually by the Federal 
Government to each such State school for 
the purpose af aiding in the maintenance 
and support of such nautical school. Of 
this $50,000 up to $25,000 thereof is to be 
paid to each State if it admits students 
who are residents of other States, sald pay- 
ment to be on a per capita cost basis. 

In full reliance and solely upon this Fed- 
eral Inw and with the right to believe that 
the Government would abide hy its own 
word as solemnly expressed in this law, the 
maritime academies were founded by the 
above four States and which States in con- 
tinued reliance thereon have each expended 
millions of dollars in maintaining these 
academies year after year and in the con- 
struction of facilities and buildings, At the 
California Maritime Academy, right at this 
moment, we are just compicting 2 new 
buildings at the sole cost to the State of 
approximately $750,000. 

These four States have fulfilled all of the 
conditions of the Federal law entitling them 
to this ald which, because of the permanent 
character of the academies, is of a continu- 
ing nature. 

Fach year the Federal Government, except 
as hereinafter set forth, nt to said 
Jaw, has furnished and still furnishes each 
of sald States a ship and pays the annual 
overhnul thereof, which is paid direct by 
the Government to the private shipyard 
which psrforms the work. Each State pro- 
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vides the cost of and performs the usual 
routine maintenance and repair of these 
vessels which are kept in excellent operating 
condition and which otherwise would be 
rotting at anchor. Title to these ships re- 
mains vested in the United States. 

Each year the Federal Government has ap- 
propriated and paid to cach State the sum 
of $25,000 as authorized in said law and also 
the proportionate part of the additional 
$25,000, depending upon the number of out- 
of-State students and the per capita costs 
and also money toward subsistence, and an 
annual allowance of $200 each for uniforms 
and textbooks for a certain limited number 
of students, 

This long course of conduct between the 
Federal Government and the States having 
maritime academies has construed the Fed- 
eral law and the intent of the parties and 
has permitted each State to rely upon this 
ald. 

For the fiscal year which ends June 30, 
1955, the Federal Government, with respect 
to the Californian Maritime Academy, appro- 
priated and will pay: 


Annual overhaul of ship $37, 450 
ANNUA wann T 25. 000 
Toward subsistence = 22,675 

85, 125 


The annual uniform and textbook allow- 
ance of $200 each to a limited number of 
students, which is paid direct to the student, 
will amount to about $20,000, 

The total annual appropriation of all 
money by the Federal Government, with re- 
spect to all 4 State academies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1055, 1s $660,000, which, 
I believe, ls the same amount appropriated 
in the several previous years. There are a 
total of about 1,100 students In the 4 State 
accdemies, which is an annual cost to the 
Federal Government of about $600 per stu- 
dent, and this includes the costs of repairs 
by the Government to its own ship. 

The inclusion of the above funds In the 
Federal budget for many years last past bns 
been under and is the duty of the Maritime 
Administration of the Department of Com- 
merge. Each year it has been included. 

Suddenly, and without any notice or warn- 
ing to the State academies, and for the first 
time that memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, including depression years, and 
in complete disregard of the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed in its laws, the annual 
grants were entirely eliminated from the 
present Federal budget now under considera- 
tion by Congress. 

Each year the State academies, as a matter 
of course and to be sure we are not for- 
gotten, Inquire of the Maritime Administra- 
tion if the money for the State academics 
has been included in its budget, This we did 
this year on December 10, 1954, and were 
informed that the same amount, $660,000, 
for the State academies was in the budget 
as was in last year. 

You can imagine our astonishment, in- 
dignation, and despair when we were in- 
formed for the first time by reading in the 
newspapers that the appropriations for the 
State academies had been eliminated from 
the President's budget and there were in- 
ferences that the President himself had done 
the eliminating. Of course, no Fresident 
knows the detail of every item in the budget 
and it is not fair to place the stigma upon 
him of doing something contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress and its laws and of partici- 
pating in misleading the States. 

On January 26, 1955, I telephoned Mr, Louis 
S. Rothschild, the then Maritime Adminis- 
trator, and he affirmed that the appropria- 
tion was in the budget when we inquired on 
December 10, 1954, but had been later taken 
out, He stated he was not at liberty to suy 
why or by whom. He did say thut he would 
haye no objection whatsoever to have the 
appropriation restored to the budget and 
wouid not oppose any action by the Suite 
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academies in so doling. He suggested that 
we request our Representatives in Congress 
to restore it to the budget. 

If the appropriation of the #660,000 were 
in the budget, it would undoubtedly have 
passed without question. The Department 
of Commerce cut it out of the budget. The 
Department of Commerce now says it has no 
objection to its restoration. Hence, restora- 
tion should be simple with no Government 
opposition. 

Our plight at the California Maritime 
Academy is very serious. We operate on a 
very tight budget. We have already pre- 
pared and submitted to the State legislature 
now in session our budget for the year com- 
mencing July 1. 1955. This was prepared 
with the expectation of the usual Federal 
aid which had been forthcoming for years. 

Under our budget as submitted and with- 
out the usual Federal aid, the California 
Maritime Academy cannot operate for the 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1955. 

We have kept faith with the Federal Gov- 
ernment—we have fulfilled the conditions on 
our part to be performed under the Federal 
law entitling us to this aid. 

If the appropriations are not restored to 
the budget for State academies, we feel that 
the Federal Government has not kept faith 
with us and our youth. It is needless to 
state the results which follow from such pro- 
cedure. 

As our chosen Representatives, who are our 
only salvation from wrongful governmental 
acts, we urgently request your assistance in 
getting the appropriation for State maritime 
academies restored to the budget. 

Not only is our academy endangered, but 
so also is the soundest principle of goca 
government—integrity and fairness in its 
dealings with its citizens. 

This is a long letter, but the case is a hard 
one, and even more could be said. 

Your help is anxiously awaited. 

Sincerely yours, 
R, D. Sweeney, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy, 


Birthday Anniversary of Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by a young friend of mine. It 
appeared in the Sewanee Purple, his 
high school paper, on the anniversary cf 
the birth of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Quem TE MEMOREM, LEE? 

A Town, THE Sours, January 19, 1895.— 
There is a festive alr prevading the town. 
The school children will be dismissed at 
Hoon so that they will be able to walk in the 
afternoon parade. All the stores will be 
Closed. Confederate flags are flying from the 
buildings and the houses. It is one of the 
most significant celebrations of the year for 
the people of our town. i 

The Confederate veterans will march in the 
Parade in their gray uniforms. A speech 
Platform decorated with the stars and bars 
has been erected in the courthouse square. 
After the speeches honoring Lee there will 
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be a box supper served in the square by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The last speaker of the day is always 
Major Anderson, who served under Lee for 4 
years in the Army of northern Virginia. He 
always gives the same speech, one part of 
which I have almost memorized. 

“Robert E. Lee epitomized nobility and 
honor. He was a gentleman without peer. 
He fought valiantly for 4 years, but when the 
war ended he returned home without bitter- 
ness. He asked his soldiers to bear no malice 
toward the North, but to devote their ener- 
gies to the rebuilding of the South by all of 
its people. To Lee, the war for southern 
independence ended at Appomattox, 

“On the anni of the date of his 
birth we should rededicate ourselves to his 
principles of honor and duty—we should 
forget all bitterness—keeping the memory of 
the Old South as a glorious heritage and 
remembering neither the cruelty of the war 
nor the horrors of reconstruction, but only 
that we acted nobly and without dishonor.” 

A Town, Tue SourH, January 19, 1955.— 
Today is Lee’s birthday. The only recogni- 
tion of the event is the closing of the banks 
and the resulting Inconvenience. Only one 
group is keeping the memory of Lee really 
alive. That is the League for the Preserva- 
tion of Southern Anglo-Saxon Americanism. 
I will never forget the speech I heard in their 
meeting hall today. It was made by Jake 
Buckey, the manager of Smith's Department 
Store. 

“What a terrible condition the South Js in 
today. All our troubles are coming from 
the damyankees and their Communist ideas, 
They are trying to destroy the South and the 
ideals of Robert E. Lee. The Supreme Court 
decision is going to make dirty mongrels of 
us all. We got to fight it. Fight it with our 
last drop of blood. We owe it to our chil- 
dren to preserve the Anglo-Saxon race and 
the Protestant religion. It is up to we 
southerners to keep our land free of foreign- 
ers and Communists. We all got to fight 
socialist and internationalist schemes to 
destroy the South. This is what Lee would 
have done.” 

Look away, look away, Dixieland. 


Mr. Stassen and the Arms Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22,1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Mr. Stassen and the Arms 
Race,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 21, 1955, dealing 
with the appointment of Harold Stassen 
as a Special Assistant to the President 
dealing with the question of disarma- 
ment. I believe that this appointment 
holds hope and courage for the future 


+ disarmament of the world. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ma. STASSEN AND THE ARMS RACE 


In the unprecedented new assignment he 
has handed to Harold Stassen, President 
Eisenhower has strikingly reemphasized his 
profoundly earnest desire—which is shared 
by the Nation as a whole—to make this a far 
safer and much happier world through gen- 
eral disarmament and great international 
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cooperative projects like his atoms-for-peace 
plan, 


Mr. Stassen, who now will begin winding 
up his duties as Director of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration, will henceforth 
have full cabinet rank as the President's 
special assistant charged with the “responsi- 
bility of developing * * * the broad studies, 
investigations, and conclusions which * * © 
will become basic policy toward the question 
of disarmament." In that capacity, retain- 
ing his present membership in the National 
Security Council, he will occupy the first 
post of its kind in the history of our own or 
any other country—a post dedicated exclu- 
sively to the task of trying to figure out 
ways and means, if such ways and means are 
really possible, of ending what has shaped up 
into incomparably the costliest and dead- 
lest arms race of all time. 

As made clear in his statement on the 
matter, the President has been moved to 
create the new post because of his long- 
standing “deep concern“ over the terrible 
actualities and potentialities of this race. He 
has been moved to do so, too, because of 
the fact that Soviet intransigence—which 
apparently is being displayed once again at 
the current “secret” five-power disarma- 
ment talks in London—has rendered impos- 
sible a genuinely effective agreement on the 
reduction and control of arms and armed 
forces of every kind, including principally 
atomic-hydrogen weapons and other instru- 
ments of mass destruction, In Mr. Eisen- 
hower's words, there has been “no progress 
and no clear crystallization of thinking on 
this subject“, and so it will be Mr. Stassen's 
job—in cooperation with other agencies of 
our Government—to see what can be done, 
assuming that anything can be done, to pro- 
mote peace by breaking the present deadlock. 

for himself, Mr. Stassen has ac- 
cepted his potentially history-making re- 
sponsibility with a pledge to conduct “a 
more thorough and penetrating study of dis- 
armament than has ever been made.” In 
effect, he has thus suggested—as has the 
President himself—that the time has come 
for a complete reappraisal of all our past 
and present positions on the problem. And 
such a reappraisal would seem to be very 
much in order not merely because the Krem- 
lin appears to be adamant in its totally un- 
acceptable views on the subject, but also be- 
cause our Own American views may need to 
be modified and recast in terms of the fol- 
Jowing fact: That there is now at least a 
little reason to doubt, from the standpoint 
of the mechanics of control, that there is 
actually any possibility of establishing a 
foolproof check against clandestine manu- 
facture or surprise use of mass-destruction 
weapons. 

Here, probably, is the most Important 
problem that Mr. Stassen will have to deal 
with on his new assignment, and obviously 
there are no easy solutions. But the Presi- 
dent, simply by the act of drafting him for 
the job, has demonstrated before the whole 
world that the United States is determined 
to do everything possible to prevent the uni- 
versa] cataclysm inherent in the current un- 
controlled situation. 


That $20 Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “That $20 Bill,” published in 
the Washington Daily News of Wednes- 
day, March 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

THAT $20 Bu. 


Almost any of us could use & spare $20 
bill. if it came our way. 

But if you found one of those double saw- 
bucks on the street, and you knew one of 
the children had lost it on the way to the 
corner store to pay the grocery bill, you 
hardly would figure it a real find. 

You would go right ahead and pay the 

r. 

That's the way it was with the so-called 
tax cut the Senate voted down yesterday. 

The political masterminds among the 
Democrats in the Senate proposed to knock 
$20 off each taxpayer's income levy next year, 
plus $10 more for each dependent—except 
the wife. 

It was a vote-chasing sop. And it would 
not haye amounted to much in the first 
place, and nothing at all to some taxpayers. 
In the second place the taxpayers would 
have been tapped for this much, and more, 
later on to make up the extra deficit it would 
have created in the Government's books. 

The whole idea was to give you back $20 
of your own money next year, an election 
year, and then take it away from you later— 
with interest. 

Only 5 of the 49 Democrats in the Senate 
voted against this give-little-and-take-back- 
more proposal, They were Senators Bran 
and ROBERTSON, of Virginia; GEORGE, of 
Georgia; ELLENDER, of Louisiana; and HoL- 
Land, of Florida. 

All other votes against the proposal came 
from Republicans, in support of President 
Elsenhower. 

We would have thought there were more 
statesmen among the 49 Democrats, 


Goodwill Tour to Beirut, Lebanon, by 
Mayors of Seven United States Cities 
Named Lebanon 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, to 
cement relations with the strategic 
Middle East and the people of Lebanon, 
the mayors of seven United States cities 
named Lebanon, including Lebanon, 
Oreg., have been participating in a good- 
will tour of their cities’ namesake. 

Lebanon, Oreg., in the foothills of the 
Cascade Mountains in the fertile Wil- 
lamette Valley, with its strawberry festi- 
val, and home of the world's biggest 
shortcake, is @ progressive community 
and a rapidly growing lumber and dis- 
tribution center, 

It is a pleasure to salute Mayor Ralph 
cca and the people of Lebanon, 

reg. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled Lebanon 
Mayors Cited in Beirut,” published in 
the Oregonian of March 16, 1955. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEBANON MAYORS Crrep IN BEMUT 

BERUT, LEBANON —President Camille Cha- 
moun awarded Lebanon's gold medal of 
merit to seyen mayors of United States towns 
named Lebanon. 

The ceremony climaxed a 15-day visit of 
the mayors as guests of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment. The president's wife presented them 
with samples of embroidery from the Leba- 
non mountains. 

The visit will end Wednesday. The mayors 
are from Tennessee, New Hampshire, Indiana, 
Missouri, Oregon, Ohio, and Nebraska, 


Atomic Energy: A New Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on St. 
Patrick's Day, before the British Empire 
Club—strange as that combination may 
seem—our esteemed colleague, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. Pastore] delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “Atomic Energy: A New 
Renaissance.” ‘This address is of excep- 
tional and timely interest, especially in 
view of the remarks on this subject 
which we have heard on the floor this 
afternoon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aromic ENERGY: A New RENAISSANCE 
(Remarks of Senator Pastore before the 
British Empire Club. in Providence, R. I.) 


My fellow Americans, I deeply appreciate 
the invitation to spend this special night 
with the members of the British Empire 
Club. As one who can boast of being famil- 
iar with Providence and its amenities, I real- 
ize that it ts rather difficult to distinguish 
whether you are being invited to the British 
Empire Club by Spencer Over, or being in- 
vited by Spencer Over through the British 
Empire Club. Whichever the case may be, 
and you may choose sides as you like, I am 
truly happy to be with you tonight. 

I said this was a special night, and it may 
be likely that Iam not being modest enough, 
but as you well know, one of the hardest 
things for a man in public life to do is to 
hide his day of nativity, and this happens 
to be mine. 

Originally I had a notion that March 17 
was a very exclusive and personal possession 
of my own; then I began to discover that 
I had to share it in large measure with my 
Trish playmates for ancient and honorable 
reasons connected with their race. Later, as 
I grew older, I learned that there was an 
annual friendly struggle between my Irish 
and Anglo friends, to prevent the Friendly 
Sons of Saint Patrick from having a monop- 
oly on the 17th. And in time, too, I became 
familiar with the superfriendly spirit in 
which two great assemblies have exchanged 
felicitations on this memorable night. 

Therefore, whether I spend this night with 
my Irish or British friends, we are all brought 
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together by the same inspiration and exam- 
ple of St. Patrick—the one-time slave boy, 
claimed by many lands, whose fame rests on 
his conquest of Ireland—in peace and with- 
out bloodshed—to the greater glory of God 
and man. — 

That type of conquest seems to be a lost 
art in our day and age, for If we are indeed 
enjoying peace, it is a peace that leaves au 
uneasy feeling in the hearts of all men. 

Here we are expected to gain a sense of 
security in rockets that can send out threats 
to thelr targets, even across thousands of 
miles of open sea, and in the same breath, 
that security and assurance is shaken by the 
undeniable fact that these same weapons in 
the hands of a barbarous and brutal enemy 
could, with one stroke, devastate 7,000 square 
miles of our own populace and prosperous 
America. 

You, who know the dimensions of the 
British Isles, have been treated recently 
to a discussion of some of these dangers. 
But you, who also understand the human 
dimensions of the British people—the de- 
termination, the devotion, and dedication 
to destiny—are able to see all of this in 
the true perspective of history, and for this 
reason are not easy to despair. 

I know that I know something of the di- 
mensions of the danger, too. For it has 
been my senatorial privilege—arising from 
my membership on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy—to witness and to study, and, 
I hope, to understand, some of the destruc- 
tive might of this instrumentality which is 
only 10 years young—yet seems to be born 
almost dally with terrifying additions to its 
tremendous power. 

But it has also been my privilege to know 
something of the benign and beneficent pos- 
sibilities and achievements of atomic devel- 
opment. And for this reason it makes me a 
man of heart and hope. 

It seems to me that the miracle of con- 
quest, without bloodshed, is a little bit closer 
than we are able to see today. For today 
our vision is a little fogged with fear; and 
despair could interfere with our true sense 
of direction. 

When we think the world Is grasping for 
the depths of despair—who knows but that 
we may be really reaching for the heights of 
happiness. 

The very power which could carry the 
seed of destruction for our civilization can, 
if man 80 wills it, be the source of the 
material improvement and the spiritual 
strength of all men—indeed, the means by 
which man would prefer to live at peace with 
his neighbor and with the world—in an era 
of a new renaissance, 

For in this I can see an economy of abun- 
dance for the whole world. I can see the 
extinction of labor slavery in all of its forms, 
Poverty and hunger, which now make men 
jealous of their neighbors, would become 
outmoded in a spirit of true charity and 
brotherhood. 

This is not the pollyanna philosophy of 
a pacifist. It is the practical opinion of a 
man who doesn't believe that a nation is 
going to risk its life for a prize that it can 
gain’ more readily through peaceful prog- 
ress—than it can hope for through the sweat 
and scars of war. Indeed, there are prizes 
that modern war, with its vigorous and vi- 
cious retallations, would destroy for the ag- 
gressor whatever the event. The calculated 
risk would have to be, at best, victory with- 
out salvage. That could be no better than 
defeat, and utter destruction. 

I take the premise that our rivals have 
in their mind, too, thought for their per- 
sonal survival. I think they feel as we do, 
that we are at once the possessors and the 
prisoners of a destructive force so final that 
neither they nor we can afford to let it loose, 

If my reasoning is wrong, then all logic 
must take wings. If we are going to use 
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the products of our intelligence to destroy 
the civilization it has taken centuries for 
that intelligence to create, then I say, What 
price intelligence? 

This is not an attitude that would neglect 
the cautions of a confident and competent 
country. 

I do not mean that the Western Powers 
should take their policemen off the inter- 
national streets. I certainly do not mean 
that we should let our guard down. 

Tonight—on the British Isles—together 
with English forces—50,000 American airmen 
are at their posts. They are not daring any 
common enemy. Their only purpose for being 
there is to deter such an enemy from a 
hostile surprise blow. Our men have no chip 
upon their shoulder but, by the same token, 
they will not be a sitting target for treachery 
against their friends, 

We mean no breach of international peace, 
but we do mean business. Our intentions are 
peaceful, We will keep them that way. But 
we can keep them that way at the moment 
only so long as our defenses are powerful. 

And, at the same time, America does invite 
the world—the whole world—to peaceful 
development and exploitation of the possi- 
bilities of this atomic age. America points 
the way to a prosperous common possession 
of all the means to a peaceful living together. 

America does not pretend to have a mo- 
nopoly of nuclear wisdom and nuclear pro- 
duction. America does not want to have 
such a monopoly. We have already expressed 
our desire to share, to help, toward 
and plenty. Indeed we have written it into 
our law, and now we are only too eager to 
translate it into concrete, friendly acts. 

Only last week it was my privilege and 
honor, as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
International Agreements of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, to meet and to 
break bread with 31 young scientists and 
physicists from foreign lands. These young 
men were inyited here by the United States 
Government for a special advanced course in 
this important field of peaceful development 
of atomic energy. 

The people of the world know—as well as 
we do—the miraculous benefits that can ac- 
crue from our nuclear progress. We want 
them to know. We want them to have these 
benefits for peaceful pursuits. We want 
these benefits for ourselves, too. But more 
than wanting them, we want them in peace, 
for ourselves and for the rest of the world. 

This is not a field of power alone. By this 
time, all of us are fairly familiar with the 
promises of atomic power in peaceful indus- 
try. Uranium 235 Is a familiar name of fis- 
sionable material. We know that the heat 
released from a pound of such uranium pro- 
vides 2.600,000 times the heat produced by 
the burning of a pound of coal. That makes 
sense to us. That Is something we can use. 

Atomic power as energy in the field of 
every-day electricity is only a part of the pos- 
sibilities. In agriculture, In medicine, in 
manufacture, in every facet of living, the 

that are the byproducts of our 
nuclear studies put us on the threshold of an 
existence that materially and spiritually can 
be the rebirth of the human race, 

“Radioisotopes” is a dificult word—yet one 
that is becoming more and more familiar to 
all of us. These are the elementary materials 
made radioactive by exposure in an atomic 
reactor. 

Only a few years ago these materials were 
limited to those of radium and its decay 
Products. They were costly. Today, out of 
new processes and new materials we can pro- 
duce for $10,000 what used to cost $100 mil- 
lion. We.can understand those odds of 10,000 
to 1. We certainly can use this kind of 
Progress. 

If I say we lead the world in atomic prog- 
Tees, it is not by way of boasting—but to 
State an acknowledged fuct. Authorities 
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readily admit that whatever superiority we 
have we owe to our enormous and industrial 
resources and to the immense effort exerted 
in devising ways of handling fissionable ma- 
terial on a colossal scale. 

Yet—I say we owe it equally to the Ameri- 
can state of mind, our principles, our poli- 
cles, our democratic purposes. 

We are not concerned with external plun- 
der but with Internal peace and progress. 
We wish the same for men of good will every- 
where. The sheepherder of New Zealand has 
already benefited no less than the peanut 
grower of the Carolinas. When New Zealand 
flocks began to fail radioactive tracers were 
able to determine the element missing from 
the diet of the herds. Airplanes were called 
upon to dust the pastures with the needed 
cobalt, and because of this the flocks were 
restored to good health. 

Here in America a million dollars a year 
were saved by peanut planters of the Caro- 
linas when a blight was irradiated. 

Last week the National Food Conference 
was told by Dr. Urbain, researcher for Swift 
& Co. that meat, bombarded with gamma 
rays from an atomic pile, will stay fresh in- 
definitely without refrigeration or any other 
form of expensive storage. 

Potatoes will not sprout and will retain 
their freshness through 2 years of storage. 

These may seem humble examples to us, 
but to industry it constitutes its lifeblood. 

Soon the fishing fleets will no longer need 
countless tons of ice on their journey to the 
banks and back, 

Fresh water will come from salt water— 
abundant foods from the plant life of the 
sea. What a boon to mankind. 

‘This is not a dreamer's dream. All of these 
accomplishments are on the horizon, if some 
are not already in the full grasp of our sci- 
entists as I speak to you now. 

A thousand new processes are born in in- 
dustry from the uses of irradiation. New 
plastics are produced—new methods of vul- 
canizing rubber—new means of measure- 
ment and identification of materials—a 
whole new world of clectronics. 

Just as this new science has solved the 
mysteries of plant life—and just as it has 
solved the puzzles of animal ailments, so, 
too, the human medical field has made great 
strides through the use of radioactive mate- 
rials. The attainments in goiter and cancer 
studies thrill and enthrall the student—and 
beckon him on to unmeasured accomplish- 
ment in putting atomic energy to use in the 
processes and problems of medicine. 

Hours and hours would be required, just 
as books and books have already been writ- 
ten in the infancy of atomic progress, as 
a precursor of the promise of tomorrow's 
miracles. 

We have been witnesses or students of 
great changes in the economic life of our 
country. We have seen periods when we 
seemed to have reached our topmost limit, 
and the only change could be downward. 
Then came man's invention: The automo- 
bile, the airplane, radio, and television. 
Each seemed to come at the right psycho- 
logical moment to rescue man from economic 
doldrums, and to spur him on to the new 
heights of luxury and happiness. 

If I say that the electronics age is yet 
another chapter, another step up the ladder 
for our American economy, I will not be 
expressing an original thought. It is already 
the promise of our scientists. It is already 
the expectation of our men of business. 

But if we stop there, if this is to be purely 
a material gain, just an economic profit, just 
a lift up for luxurious America, the idea 
would be unworthy of us. It would be un- 
worthy of our post and power in this hour 
of the world's existence. It would be un- 
worthy of the hopes that the world has 
placed in us, whether we have sought the 
responsibility or not. 
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Today, in the Congress, we have reports 
from the world over—of the hunger of all 
peoples for this energy and progress In the 
medical and biological fields—so that plagues 
and famines will become unused words in 
any language. It is a hunger that will not 
be appeased with paper performances, but 
if we do not rise to our responsibilities, those 
people will get their help elsewhere. It may 
be from Europe. If Europe, too, falls, then 
it could be from Russia, 

Let us not for a moment think that atomic 
discoveries have been exclusively American. 
On the contrary, we know that many of the 
great fundamental scientific revelations of 
the atomic age have come to us from minds 
that were born in the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Poland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and Italy. What we have contributed, as 
I said before, in addition to our own great 
scientific minds, is our immense experimen- 
tal effort through our superb and superior 
industrial resources. 

There is an Achilles’ heel, however, in our 
atomic progress. 

Our development of scientists is not in 
keeping with our great American tradition 
and with our needs of tomorrow. I regret 
to say that, in my opinion, our human men- 
tal factor is not getting the attention it 
requires. 

Last year, Russia graduated 54,000 engl- 
neers. 

American schools graduated 20,000. The 
experts tell us we must resurvey our educa- 
tional ideas. 

On the high-school level, there must be 
teachers competent in the standards of this 
electronic age. There must be, above all, 
guidance and direction for those who have 
the talent to meet the challenge in this new 
field. We must find out why so many high- 
school graduates of college caliber never go 
to college. If it is our manpower policies, 
they must be restudied, also. If we are de- 
Unquent in giving direction to the studies 
and inspiration of youth, if we are not giv- 
ing the dollars and the drive—to the promo- 
tion of this basic knowledge in our high 
schools, our colleges, and our universities— 
then this, too, needs to be corrected. $ 

In our minds, our hearts, and our souls, 
we must be attuned tò this great help and 
this great hope to the world. 

As the deserts of the almost forsaken lands 
may be made to bloom again—so, too, the 
dreams of people in despair can be brought 
to life once more. 

No small group of plotters can keep mil- 
lions and millions of human beings chained 
forever to the pangs of hunger. No purge 
can drive them to the slaughter of distant 
battlefields, when peace and plenty can be 
theirs, instead. 

“God is not dead in Russta“ —is the simple 
phrase of a humble priest. The echo of this 
admonition brings the knowledge that men 
cannot drive an understanding of the Creator 
out of the souls of His creatures. 

We know that man craves the dicnity of 
his buman nature—he craves all the free- 
doms that we have cataloged for hand and 
heart and mind. Man will have them, 
Man can have them. 

These great powers that we extract from 
the atom today have always been there since 
the dawn of creation. Man adds nothing new 
to their substance. His great achievement 
has been that through his God-given genius 
and intelligence he has, in good time, suc- 
‘ceeded in analyzing and devising and dlvid- 
ing the simplest elements of nature. 

Our civilization is only entering upon its 
grandest era—a new Renaissance. This last 
half of the 20th century will be written in 
history as the age of the atom—that out of 
the smallest element we have drawn the for- 
mula for the world’s biggest dream— man's 
happiness in a world of plenty, under an um- 
brella of God's peace. 
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International Trade Fair in Bangkok 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Mr. Jim 
Bormann, director of News and Public 
Affairs of radio station WCCO, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., broadcast on March 8, 
1955, a news item regarding the Inter- 
national Trade Fair in Bangkok. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Some time ago, I reviewed on this program 
a problem that had been outlined to the 
President by Senator EDWand THrse—a prob- 
lem involving our. prestige in the Far East. 
The Senator attended the International 
Trade Fair in Bangkok, during a visit to 
Siam in 1953, and he sald what he saw in 
the Soviet exhibit put America to shame. 
The Russians had turned out a dazzling dis- 
play of industrial production for peace, and 
had actually outshone the scattered exhibit 
of American products, Soviet tractors and 
automobiles were more impressive than ours. 
They had on display fine cutlery, chinaware, 
radios, phonographs, surgical supplies, and 
household appliances. Our exhibit contained 
none. The Soviets cleverly pointed out that 
America was unable to show this kind of 
peaceful production because its industry was 
stoking up to produce the implements of 
war. It was a telling blow—though a false 
one—in the Communist campaign to stir 
up hate for America among the peace- 
loving countries, 

That's the story Senator THYE told Presl- 
dent Eisenhower, and the President called 
in business advisers and advertising men to 
help him do something about it. He rea- 
soned that a nation which produces the im- 
plements of peace in abundance should find 
a way to export at least enough of these 
to prove the Communists were lying. 

With this background, it is interesting to 
read in the Information Agency report an 
account of the spectacular showing America 
made this year at the fair in Bangkok. A 
picture in the report shows a multicolored 
balloon tower atop which floats the Stars 
and Stripes. Behind it, and above the en- 
trance to the United States exhibit. was a 
huge sign which proclaimed in Siamese: The 
Fruits of Freedom.” And inside the exhibit 
area were vast throngs intently watching 
Cinerama on a giant curved screen beneath 
the sky. 

Perhaps a few paragraphs from the re- 
port will demonstrate that Senator THYE’s 
urging for broader American participation 
in these international exhibitions produced 
solid results. 

“In few areas has the United States suf- 
fered more consistently unfavorable com- 
parison with the Soviet union than in the 
international fairs held throughout Europe 
and Asia.” The report goes on to say: 
“During the past 6 months, however, this 
situation began to improve. 

“At the Damascus International Trade 
Fair in September. This Is Cinerama drew 
huge crowds which surged past the Soviet 
exhibit and jammed the entrance to Cin- 
erama. This display was presented through 
the cooperation of private United States in- 
dustry, and was equipped with an Arabic 
sound track by an employee of the United 
States Information Service in Damascus. 
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Cinerama has been described, ‘because of 
this, as America’s secret weapon. 

“In 1953, at the famous Constitution Fair 
in Bangkok, the Communists display of con- 
sumer goods won first prize. The United 
States was not officially represented. But 
in 1954, the United States won first prize 
with its exhibit “The Fruits of Freedom.” 
This exhibit was developed by the United 
States Department of Commerce in coopera- 
tion with the United States Information 
Agency and more than 100 private business 
firms. * 

“The Soviets proyided a measure of Amer- 
fca's impact at these fairs by complaining 
that Cinerama was unfair competition, and 
by claiming that it was an inferior imitation 
of a 15-year-old Soviet invention. 

“But even more significant was the fact 
that the Soviets didn't want to compete in 
a contest they knew they would lose. Faced 
with Cinerama and the concerted efforts of 
American industries in the Bangkok exposi- 
tion, the Russians withdrew their exhibit.” 


Tariff Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 21, 1955. It deals 
with the sad experience which many 
Congresses and Presidents have had in 
the past in trying to write tariff bills on 
the floor of the House and of the Senate. 
The article has particular pertinence at 
this time in view of the fact that a num- 
ber of Members of Congress feel that we 
should resort again to the practice of 
trying to write tariff bills on the floor of 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The longer the hearings on the proposed 
Trade Agreements Act are drawn out, the 
greater is the impression that the Nation 
may be in for an old fashioned row over 
protection of the American market. 

Probably Congress and the country will be 
spared the ordeal of the writing of a tariff 
bill with specific duties on the floor. But 
the hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and the earlier hearings on the 
House side, are developing demands for 
quota restrictions on certain imports. 

It is likely that some of these will come 
up on the Senate floor, It is also possible 
that the proposed act to extend trade agree- 
ments authority for 3 years and to permit 
the President to negotiate moderate tariff 
reductions may end up quite different from 
what it was originally, 

Records of tariff legislation offer instances 
where tariff revision started out in one di- 
rection and ended up in another. The 
course of the present bill so far offers an 
interesting parallel to the early history of 
the Tariff Act of 1894. That was in Grover 
Cleveland's second administration. 

The present bill got t the House 
without amendment, chiefly due to the 
efforts of Speaker Raysurn. Similarly, the 
bill of 1894 got through the House handily. 
It was a bill of moderate reductions. It was 
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introduced December 19, 1893. It was passed 
by the House February 1, 1894. 

Then the Senate took over, 

It took 5 months for the Senate to produce 
its version of the bill. First, in response to 
a Democratic caucus, moderate tariff pro- 
tection was given sugar, coal and iron ore. 

Then there started a parade of representa- 
tives of industries. The shirt and collar 
manufacturers of New York wheeled into 
the fray.. There came the iron and steel 
men of Pennsylvania and the glass and pot- 
tery interests of New Jersey. 

The Democratic majority in the Senate was 
slim. The leadership figured it had to give 
some ground to win votes for the bill. 

The yielding reached the proportions of a 
general retreat. In May 1894 a caucus de- 
cided to support 408 amendments. One 
Member of Congress is said to have remarked, 
“This is a free-lunch counter; walk up and 
help yourself.” In the end the bill, after be- 
ing amended 600 times, finally passed the 
Senate in July. Many of the House-sched- 
uled tariff reductions were revised upward. 
The then sugar trust got such sweet treat- 
ment it was a scandal. 

President Cleveland hoped that in confer- 
ence the House would prevail to restore the 
bill to something like its original appearance. 
He was disappointed. The House gave way 
and the measure was finally adopted in 
August, The disgusted President wouldn't 
sign it; he let lt become law without his 
signature. 

That tariff writing can have political re- 
percussions was well known in 1894. The 
high-tariff McKinley Act had been passed in 
1890 during President Harrison's administra- 
tion. Prices advanced even before the pro- 
visions of the McKinley Tarif Act took effect. 
Those who put up thelr prices said the tariff 
was to blame. Even such à traditionally 
American industry as the manufacture of 
wooden nutmegs for the Connecticut trade 
advanced the price of the product—and 
blamed it on the tariff. 

The act became law in October 1890. Next 
month came the off-year elections. In place 
of the Republican majority, the voters elect- 
ed 235 Democrats to the House and only 86 
Republicans, 

Similarly in 1894 the Democrats lost the 
control they had gained in 1892 when Cleve- 
land was elected over Harrison. The 1894 
elections returned 244 Republicans to the 
House and 104 Democrats. The Republicans 
won a siim lead in the Senate. 

President Hoover, too, had an unhappy ex- 
perience with tariff legislation. The Smoot- 
Hawley Act of 1930 was the result. 

At that time there was no real demand for 
n tariff revision, up or down. There was a 
demand to do something to relieve the plight 
of the farmers. A special session was called 
in June 1929. That was a boom period, but 
not for the farmers who had been put 
through the wringer. The President sug- 
gested to Congress only that duties on agri- 
cultural products be raised to help the farm- 
ers and that where manufacturing industrics 
were depressed, they, too, might be helped, 

The special session dragged into the regular 
session, which began in December in those 
days. The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee started out considering a “limited revi- 
sion.” But the bill it reported went far 
beyond that and on the floor there were more 
revisions upward, 

In the Senate, Reed Smoot, chairman of 
the. Finance Committee, was a real protec- 
tionist. He also wanted good treatment for 
the beet sugar of his State, Utah. To get it 
he had to allow other Senators what they 
wanted for their States. 

“Limited revision” had now disappeared. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig remarks in his tariff his- 
tory that Mr: Hoover might have headed ot 
what occurred had he announced early that 
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if the measure went beyond the bounds of a 
limited revision he would veto it, 

The agricultural forces, when they saw 
what was happening, became angry. The 
measure which was to have helped them was 
turning into a measure to raise the prices 
of the things they had to buy. The protec- 
tionists appeased them with even higher 
duties on agricultural products in exchange 
for higher duties on manufactures. 

The bill was finally enacted in June 1930. 
Many urged Mr. Hoover to veto it. He didn’t. 

Meanwhile, the stock market panic had 
occurred in the fall of 1929 and the depres- 
sion had set in. Senator Smoot predicted 
the tariff act would cause smoke again to 
billow from thë chimneys of manufacturing 
plants. It didn't. 

The Democrats captured the House in the 
November elections. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Dunklin 
County Teachers’ Association, at Ken- 
nett, Mo., on Monday, March 14, 1955, 
on the subject of Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and secondary school construction. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE DUNELIN County 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, KENNETT, MO., MON- 
DAY, Manch 14, 1955 
It is a great pleasure to be with you in 

Kennett today, and because this audience is 

one most interested in schools, I plan to 

discuss that problem from the standpoint 
of the Congress. 

Federal aid to education is not new. It 
began with early land and monetary grants 
for the support of education in States formed 
from the public domain. 

Antedating the Constitution, these grants 
were authorized in an ordinance adopted 
by the Congress of the Confederation, in 
1785—the first Northwest Ordinance. The 
grants were used both for school construc- 
tion and for maintenance and operation, 

In his first annunl message to the Con- 
fress, January 8, 1790, President Washington 
said: 

Knowledge is, in every country, the surest 
basis of public happiness. In one, in which 
the measures of government receive their 
impression so immediately from the sense 
of the community, as in ours, it is propor- 
tionately essential.” 

In recent years, the Federal Government 
has assisted in school construction, through 
WPA and PWA assistance during the depres- 
sion, and in areas of intense defense activ- 
ity during war and national emergency years. 

The Federal Government has spent many 
billions of dollars since World War II for 
the education of its veterans. It now has 
thousands of research contracts with col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country, 

The entire concept of public education, 
that is, free schools to be maintained at 
Public expense, is founded on the belief that 
the cost should be allocated according to 
ability to pay. (The man without any chil- 
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dren may, and often does, pay more than 
the man with 10 children—because all bene- 
fit from public education.) 

When public schools were first established 
in this country, ability to pay was measured 
by ownership of real property—land and 
buildings. 

At the time our Government was estab- 
lished, 94.9 percent of the people lived on 
the farms. In April 1954, only 13.5 percent 
lived on the farm. 

With a great percentage of our Nation's 
wealth now in intangible property, real es- 
tate can no longer be expected to meet the 
mounting costs of education. 

There is a large variation in the wealth in 
school districts. For example, Sugar Creek, 
a small school district in Jackson County, 
Mo., with a multi-million dollar oll refinery, 
has an assessed valution of $26,000 behind 
each school child. 

But an adjoining school district, Inde- 
pendence, a growing residential community, 
r an assessed valuation of only $4,000 per 
child. 

By comparison, Kansas City has an as- 
sessed valuation of $12,000 per child. 

It is small wonder that the Independence 
school district has a local tax rate over double 
that of Sugar Creek. 

The State governments now pay 40 per- 
cent of the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion of school districts; but the cost of con- 
struction is still borne almost entirely by 
the local districts, through real-estate taxes. 

In many school districts where the need 
is greatest for school buildings, nevertheless 
the districts in question have reached the 
constitutional limits on the amount of bonds 
that can be sold. 

These districts go into debt—sell bonds— 
to build schools. 

Is it unreasonable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should help out in such districts? 

Factors such as the location of railroads, 
oil wells, industrial plants, slums, office 
buildings, housing developments, waste- 
lands, etc., cause great variations in the 
ability of local districts to construct school 
buildings from taxes on real estate. 

There is almost as much difference in the 
ability of States to pay for the costs of school 
construction as there is between individuals 
and school districts. 

In 1953 income payments per capita of to- 
tal population ranged from $834 in the 
poorest State to $2,304 in the richest State. 

In 1952 income payments per child of 
school age (5 to 17 years) varied from 
#3,008 in the State having the least ability 
to support public education to $11,294 in the 
State having the greatest ability. 

Elementary and secondary school enroll- 
ments this year total 30,200,000, an increase 
of 1,300,000 over last year, 

There is a shortage today of 370,000 class- 
rooms in the United States, and another 
50,000 classrooms will be needed each year 
to take care of the growing school popula- 
tion resulting from unprecedented birth rates 
since the war. 

But only 60,000 classrooms are scheduled 
for completion this year. 

No one denies the need for additional 
school facilities. 

In 1952 a nationwide survey by the Office 
of Education showed a shortage of 312,000 
classrooms. 

By 1954 this Department reported the need 
had grown to 370,000 classrooms, even though 
during those years the States and localities 
had spent nearly $4 billion on school con- 
struction. 

The 1952 report estimated the cost of 
building the necessary classroom facilities 
at $10.6 billion, with local and State re- 
sources able to put up only $5.9 billion, 

This left a deficit of $4.7 billion. 

The 1954 cost of classrooms was placed at 
$12 billion, with $30 billion needed for the 
next 10 years. 
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During World War II many of our leaders 
in industry, the armed services, and in com- 
munity life began to see the importance of 
schools more than ever before. Yet the 
shortage of classrooms has been increasing 
constantly, 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

“If a people expect to be both Ignorant 
and free, they expect what never was and 
never will be.“ 

During World War II, some 17 million men 
were examined under the Selective Service 
System. Of this number, 5 million were re- 
jected as unfit for military service. 

In 6 States, close to 50 percent of the 
draftees were rejected; and the highest rates 
of rejection occurred in States with the 
lowest per pupil expenditures for schools. 

Where the public schools were strong and 
adequate, there was order in the community. 
Delinquency and crime were at a minimum. 
The children were under good supervision, 
even though their parents were busy at war 
work. Absenteeism at the plants was much 
less. 

Where the public-school systems were 
weak, children were running the streets; 
and youthful misdemeanors and crimes rose 
to new heights. 

Recently the United States Commissioner 
of Education reported to the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee of the Senate that 
there were 385,000 legally delinquent chil- 
dren in the United States in 1952—about 2 
percent of all the children between the ages 
of 10 and 17. Of this group, 61 percent were 
not enrolled in any school, including 32,000 
under the age of 14. 

Experts in the field report it costs #3,000 
a year to take care of each of these legally 
delinquent children, not including the 
thousands of emotionally disturbed children 
in institutions. 

For less than $300 a year a child can be 
furnished an excellent education. As one 
Missouri county school superintendent re- 
cently reported, it costs much less to keep a 
child in school than to hire a babysitter. 

The charge has been made that “much of 
the tax money for the support of Federal sid 
for school construction would be wasted on 
the way to and from Washington.” 

Actual cost of levying and collecting 
Federal taxes is only one-fifth as much as 
cost of levying and collecting real-estate 
taxes. 

Another charge frequently made by op- 
ponents of this program ts that “Federal aid 
to education would result in Federal control 
of education.” 

But the bill that would really result in 
Federal control is the now proposed bill of 
this administration. In fact, in it is so much 
control, and so little aid, that 42 of the 48 
principal State schoo] officers have publicly 
declared their opposition to the plan, 

This administration advertises the pro- 
gram as a $7 billion one. Actually, it is $67 
million a year for 3 years. The remainder 
is “State put up“ —or lent at higher rates. 

‘The other five bills now being considered 
by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee specifically forbid Federal domi- 
nation. 

I believe especially in the Hill bill and the 
McClellan bill, 2 great school bills introduced 
by 2 great southern Senators. 

Dr. Edgar Fuler, executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, has 
said: “There is no possibility whatever for 
Federal control of educational programs in 
these bills.” 

Under them, ald to school construction 
would be distributed by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Education to the State departments 
of education. 

Dr. Puller, a former administrative official 
in the United States Department of Educa- 
tion, Is author of the statement that any 
one of these five proposed laws could be ad- 
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ministered by only a half dozen persons in 
the Department of Education. 

The President's program, on the other 
hand, would: 

1. Increase the cost of interest on school 
bonds from one-half to 1 percent in Mis- 
souri; 

2. Freeze the burden on real estate; 

3. Provide a maximum of $67 million a 
year for 3 years in Federal grants. 

It would take at least 2 or 3 years before 
any school could even be built under its 
complex regulations, 

Not a single one of the 48 chief State 
school officers has endorsed the President's 
program, because not a single one of them 
believes it would help build schools. 

‘She Rhode Island chief State schoo! officer 
even went so far as to say that the Presi- 
dent's program is “abhorrent to American 
tradition.” 

Based on the number of children from 5 
to 17 years of age, under the Hil! plan, for 
a billion-dollar program, Missouri would pay 
in 824,630,000, and get back $24,80,000. 

Pretty close to even. 

Under such a plan, New York, at the top 
of the scale, would pay in $1.92 for each $1 
received back. Mississippi would pay in 23 
cents for each dollar it received back. 

In recent years, generous Federal aid has 
been provided for unemployment compensa- 
tion, social security, roadbullding, agricul- 
ture—to mention only a few. But no com- 
parable Federal aid is being provided for 
education—perhaps the most important of 
all requirements for the future security and 
well-being of our country. 

As a result of the lack of any real program, 
only 8 cents of the total tax dollar—Federal, 
State, and county—is now being spent for 
‘public schools, as compared to 16 cents be- 
fore World War II. 

This country now has a population of 
about 160 million people. There are some 
300 million modern slaves under control of 
the Communist leaders of Soviet Russia; and 
600 million under control of the Communist 
leaders of China. 

The future of the free world depends on 
the leadership and ability of these 160 mil- 
lion Americans—1 out of every 5 of whom are 
in our schools today, training for the future. 

In all too many cases those schools are in- 
adequate, poorly built, poorly financed, with 
underpaid teachers. 

As the able commentator, Walter Lipp- 
mann, said recently: 

“Our educational effort * * * has not yet 
been raised to the plateau of the age we 
live in. We must measure educational 
effort as we do military effort, * not 
by what it would be easy and convenient to 
do but by what it is necessary to do in order 
that the Nation may survive and flourish. 
We have learned that we are quite rich 
enough to defend ourselves, whatever the 
cost. We must now learn that we are quite 
rich enough to educate ourselves as we need 
to be educated.” 

Winston Churchill has often referred to 
the period in which we live as “the terrible 
20th century.” 

‘The first half of this century justified that 
designation. 

What will the second half bring? ‘That 
depends on whether we follow the guidance 
of those who believe money is more im- 
portant than people, or those who believe 
our greatest obligation and potential asset, 
for the future, is the proper education of our 
children. 

One real step forward to the goal of an 
adequate educational system which would 
measure up to the age in which we live 
would be the adoption of a sound Federal 
ald to school construction law in this 
Congress. 

To that objective most of my Democratic 
colleagues are dedicated. We will see what 
we can pick up on the other side of the 
aisie. 
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The battle against Communist invasion 
will be fought by military preparedness, by 
production, and by ideas. In all of these 
fields the education of our youth is of vital 
importance. 

We cannot ever hope to hold our own 
against the Communists on a quantitative 
basis. Our future security depends on the 
quality of our brainpower, the sincerity of 
our purpose, the devotion of our youth. 

In each of these fields, our schools must 
play a leading role, supported by the Ameri- 
can home, and our belief in God. 

Yes; the quality, rather than the quantity, 
of our manpower will determine whether the 
second half of this century will be terrible 
or glorious. 


Federal Control of Natural Gas Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. FJARE. Mr. speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution of the Oil and Gas Conserva- 
tion Commission of the State of Mon- 
tana, which was endorsed unanimously 
by the commission, and represents the 
position of the State of Montana officially 
and Hon. J. Hugo Aronson, Governor 
of Montana, personally. My own per- 
sonal position is in accord with the views 
expressed in the resolution of the Mon- 
tana Oil and Gas Conservation Com- 
mission. 

The natural gas producers of Montana 
and the Nation are in a highly competi- 
tive field, and they have no guaranteed 
return and no assured market. The life 
of the entire industry depends upon vig- 
orous exploration, and if government 
control is allowed to stifle or retard such 
exploration, then the industry and the 
consumer will both suffer. In my opin- 
ion, price control is apt to discourage the 
producers so that they will make little 
effort to expand their business, and pro- 
vide the necessary gas reserves for an 
expanding economy in these United 
States. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held (Phillips Petroleum Company 
v. Wisconsin (98 L. Ed.) (Advance, p. 695), 
decided June 7, 1954) that the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 requires the Federal Power Com- 
mission to exercise regulatory control over 
the price at which gas is sold by independent 
producers to purchasers who transport the 
gas in interstate commerce; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has assumed this jurisdiction by its Order 
174-4: and 

Whereas the assertion of this authority 
by the Federal Power Commission as a result 
of a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as aforesaid, will be detri- 
mental to, impede and burden regulatory 
enforcement for the conservation of oll and 
gas in this State by this Commission: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oll and Gas Conserva- 
tion Commission of the State of Montana 
does hereby express its opposition to regula- 
tory control by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion of sales at the point of production of 
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natural gas produced in this State and re- 
spectfully petitions Congress to amend the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 so as to correct this 
situation; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished to the Governor, and all Mem- 
bers of Congress from this State. 
On, ann Gas CONSERVATION COM- 
MISSION OF THE STATE oF MON- 
TANA, 
D. E. HAGEMAN, Chairman, 
Jor H. Frenc, Vice Chairman. 
GLAYDE W. Yoorr, Commissioner. 
Teo HAwLEY, Commissioner. 
Attest: 
James F, NEELY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Trip to Soviet Russia by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., delivered a stirring address, 
concerning his recent trip to Soviet Rus- 
sia, before the Advertising Club of Balti- 
more, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT or MR. Hxansr's Sreecet 


(Following is the text of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst Jr.'s speech before the Ad- 
vertising Club at the Emerson Hotel today:) 

Gentlemen, it is a genuine pleasure for 
me to have the opportunity and the privilege 
of speaking to you today. 

First of all, let me tell you a little about 
how this trip to the Soviet Union happened 
to take place. 

I can assure you that we had no invita- 
tion to Russia, no advance tip of any kind 
that important things would be taking place 
while we were there, and no assurances that 
we would be able to talk with any of the 
Soviet leaders. 

My reason for wanting to go was simply 
to get a firsthand glimpse of the country, 
its rulers, and its people. 

It was my father’s conception of Journal- 
ism that it could and should be—and he 
made it—an audacious and exciting enter- 

e. 

When we applied to the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington for visas, I stated that I 
wished to be accompanied by Joe Kingsbury 
Smith, European general manager of Inter- 
national News Service, and Frank Conniff, 
my editorial assistant. 

Joe, with nearly 20 years' experience as a 
foreign correspondent, was familiar with the 
Soviet problems and knew his way around 
diplomatic circies, 

Frank Conniff had served as a war corre- 
spondent in Europe and Asia. In addition 
to this citywide experience as a reporter and 
rewrite man for the New York Journal- 
American, he is a student extremely well 
informed on history and military affairs. He 
is also my right hand here at home. With 
these two close friends and associates, I felt 
we could handle any curves they might throw 
at us. 

To my surprise, the visas for the 3 of us 
were approved within 7 days. We flew to 
Paris, talked with General Gruenther, picked 
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up Joe, and proceeded to Berlin, where we 
boarded a Soviet plane for the flight to Mos- 
cow. It was a twin-engine Convair type of 
plane which flew most of the time at about 
8,000 feet, made 1 stop at Vilna, capital of 
Lithuania, and landed us gently just after 
dusk in a snowstorm at the Moscow Airport. 
The flight took 7 hours. 
LIST OF CELEERITIES 


The next morning we sent to the Soviet 
Foreign Office a letter, written in the Rus- 
sian language, listing the prominent per- 
sonalities we wanted to see in the religious, 
cultural, and scientific life of Moscow. 

The subjects of our interviews ranged from 
Communist Party boss Khrushchey to Sho- 
stakovich, the composer; from Premier Bul- 
ganin to Ulanova, the ballerina; from Mar- 
shal Zhukoy to Patriarch Alexei, the head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church; and from 
Molotov to Svetlana Stalin, the late dictator's 
daughter. 

In addition, we literally spent hours in 
discussion with the leading Western Am- 
bassadors, checking our impressions and 
gaging our reactions against the experience 
of these diplomatic experts. 

And on our way home, when our party 
reached London, after a day of flying from 
Moscow, I experienced the sentimental 
climax of the whole trip as far as I was 
personally concerned. 

I spent an hour with Sir Winston Church- 
111 in the historic Cabinet room at No. 10 
Downing Street. 

That hour with Sir Winston was some- 
thing really special. He listened closely 
while I gave my impressions of the Russian 
leaders and swapped a few thoughts on the 
significance of Russian moves. 

He spoke with great clarity and seemed 
to be in good health and spirits. I left with 
the strengthened conviction that this grand 
old man is one of the really great figures 
of history. 

WAR QUESTION 

T assume that one of the questions upper- 
most in your mind must be whether the 
new leadership in Russia is more or less likely 
to precipitate war with us one of these days, 

I must say, as I have written, the strongest 
hope for peace that I found in the Soviet 
Union during my 3 weeks’ visit was the 
shrewdness of these new rulers of Russia, 

‘These men can be ruthless, Certainly no 
humanitarian considerations would cause 
them to hesitate to wipe us out if they 
thought they could get away with it. 

They believe the end justifies the means. 
And for them the end remains Communist 
domination of the world. Krushchev said 
£o to me quite frankly. He said communism 
is invincible and predicted that the future 
would belong to the Communist order. 

Nevertheless, these men are cold, calculat- 
ing realists. I ddn't believe they are pos- 
sessed by the madness that drove Hitler to 
bring Germany down in ruins. Nor by the 
recklessness that led Mussolini to tie Italy's 
kite to the shooting star of Nazidom's short- 
lived conquest. 

They know the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons. Even if they possess the 
H-bomb—which some British officials 
doubt—and even if they use it first, they 
know America has superiority in these 
Weapons and the means to deliver them. 

Furthermore, as Eden put it to us, and we 
agree with him, the Soviets have now become 
the bourgeois of the Communist world. They 
have established an empire extending from 
the heart of Germany to the borders of 
China. They are becoming property own- 
ers—cars, television sets, ice boxes, even 
country homes. They have vested interests 
to protect. 

As long as they feel they are not going 
to be directly attacked, as long as they know 
they cannot themselves attack without the 
Certainty of the swift ahd terrible retalia- 
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tion, I seriously doubt that they will deli- 
berately precipitate an atomic war with us. 
TEMPTATION STRONG 

If America was to let down Its guard, if the 
day were to come when the Soviets thought 
they could deliver a knockout blow that 
would neutralize the United States, then the 
temptation would be strong and I would 
give no odds on them not doing so, 

For the present, however, I think they 
realize they could not pull an atomic Pearl 
Harbor on us without getting back a nuclear 
punch that might well knock the Red day- 
lights cut of them. 

That is why I say here—have written in 
our papers and told President Eisenhower 
when I reported to him on my return, that 
we felt the present American policy on firm- 
ness without provocation, of keeping up our 
guard and maintaining a strong retaliatory 
force in readiness—was the right one. 

We must never make the mistakes that 
were made before and think that we can base 
our relations with the Soviet Government on 
trust in their good intentions. 

The present leaders were all part of the 
top echelon of the regime during the period 
when Stalin broke faith with us. 

These men were in the Kremlin, or close 
to it, during the bloody purges. We must 
not be misled by their smiling, benign ap- 
pearances, when they wish to be friendly in 
order to serve their own interests. 

FORTUNETELLERS 


The history of Soviet Russia during the 
past 30 years has shown that one can never 
be sure what is going to happen, especially 
within the inner circle of the Red hierarchy. 
As Marshal Zhukov said to us: “Fortune- 
tellers, you know, can go wrong.” 

Nevertheless, I feel rather certain that if 
another Stalin is to emerge on the Russian 
political scene, it will not be the new Pre- 
mier, 

Bulganin, with whom I talked for oyer an 
bour, did not impress me as the type who 
could be capable of seizing power and mak- 
ing himself the absolute ruler as Stalin did. 

He lacked the dynamic personality and 
forcefulness of Khrushchev. He did not 
seem to possess the cunning that would be 
required for victory in a struggle for power 
with the tough ones in the Kremlin. 

Bulganin struck me more as a front man 
for the principle of collective leadership that 
I think, for the time being, at least, con- 
tinues to be the basis on which the Soviet 
system is now being run. 

Of the four top leaders we met, Khrush- 
chev was in many ways the most impressive. 
If any of the 4 were to grab power to 
build himself up into a Stalin-like dictator, 
my guess is it would be this boss of Russia's 
J million Communist Party members. 

DOMINATED SCENE 


A bullnecked, blunt, and rugged Individ- 
ual, this heavy-set little man with the beady 
blue eyes and aggressive vitality gave the 
impression of being the boss of the Kremlin 
show at the moment and knowing it. 

On the day Georgi Malenkov publicly lost 
his job as Premier, it was Khrushchev who 
dominated the scene in the Supreme Soviet. 
He nominated Bulganin as successor, and as 
he did so he remarked that he was sure the 
deputies would accept the suggestion, 
There was more than an expression of hope 
in that remark. It was clear that the boss 
was speaking. No one else was nominated, 
and no one else spoke for or against Khrush- 
chev's candidate. The vote was called and 
the hands of some 1,300 deputies shot auto- 
matically into the air. They remained up 
only a few seconds, then came down. The 
chairman glanced quickly over the room, said 
there were no dissenters and no abstentions 
and no other candidates. Unanimous. It 
was interesting to watch Soviet democracy 
at work, 
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During our private interview with Khrush- 
chey, he made no bones about the hope of 
the Communists to gain the upper hand in 
the world one day, But he sought to con- 
vince us that the Soviet leadership wants to 
confine the global struggle between the Com- 
munist and capitalistic systems to measures 
short of war. 

Unlike American Communists, he and 
most of the other Soviet leaders we met dis- 
played a sense of humor. He laughed, joked, 
and showed flashes of wit. He would doubt- 
less order you liquidated without batting an 
eye if he thought it would serve Soviet inter- 
ests. But he can be amiable, 5 

LONG TABLE 

We eat at the end of a long conference 
table with him in his office in the headquar- 
ters of the central committee of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

At one point, when we were pressing him 
as to just what the Soviet Government meant 
by coexistence, he leaned over, put his hand 
on my arm and, with & cold twinkle in his 
eyes, said, “You are a capitalist. Iama Com- 
munist. We are coexisting around this ta- 
ble, why can we not coexist in the world?” 

At another point he said he would like to 
see Russia and the United States compete in 
growing the best corn, rather than producing 
the most destructive atomic weapons. 

He spoke with admiration of American 
agricultural methods and sald he would like 
to see Russia copy many of our ways of doing, 
things. 

At the conclusion of our visit, he said with 
a smile, “If, when you return to the United 
States, you are summoned before Senator 
McCarTHY, let me know and I will be glad 
to come over and testify that you represented 
the interests of your country very ably.” 

As for Molotov, he seems to haye become 
the elder statesman of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Always the professional diplomat, he 
‘was cautious in his statements and quick to 
give us the propaganda line. He talked at 
length about American military bases sur- 
rounding the Soviet Union and referring to 
our protection of Formosa, labeled it, “United 
States interference in the internal affairs of 
China.” 

am OF CONFIDENCE 


He spoke with an air of self-confidence as 
though he was supreme in the handling of 
Soviet diplomacy. 

However, I had much the same feeling 
about him that I did about Bulganin. I 
could not quite picture him as developing 
into another Stalin. He, too, seemed to lack 
the flair for lone wolf leadership. 

Of all the four top men with whom we 
talked, Marshal Zhukov was the most pleas- 
ant. He received us alone except for our 
interpreter guide, and greeted us warmly 
when we arrived in his office in the National 
Defense Ministry. Here was the old soldier 
who had been on such friendly terms with 
General Eisenhower in the closing period of 
the European war and for a short time there- 
after. 

This husky, forthright military man who 
commanded the defense of Moscow, prepared 
the Soviet stand at Stalingrad and led the 
Red army to victory against Germany, gave 
me the impression of being sincere in his 
expressed hope for improved relations with 
the United States and the warm sentiments 
he voiced about General Eisenhower. 

Not that I think there is any likelihood 
of Zhukov exerting a dominant influence on 
Soviet policy. He struck me as a soldier, 
likely to carry out the orders given to him. 
He also gave me the impressions of being a 
dedicated Communist. Speaking rather 
proudly of being a member of the Central 
Committee, he said: “We soldiers follow the 
party line.” 

With these four coldly realistic men at 
the top in the Soviet Union, I could not help 
feeling that any immediate threat to world 
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prace is more likely to come from Red China 
than Russia, 
COMMONSENSE 

Khrushchey told us he was confident that 
the Chinese Communist leaders would show 
commonsense in this respect. Now if that 
is so, and we are not going to have war 
in the foreseeable future, then I believe we 
are going to face a struggle that may prove 
more difficult for us to wage successfully 
than a military conflict. In the long run, 
however, this struggle will involve the sur- 
vival of our way of life just as much as war 
would. 

I am referring to the conflict of competl- 
tive coexistence, ‘This is intended to be an 
ideological and economic struggle aimed at 
achieving Communist domination of the 
world by measures short of an allout East- 
West war. That is what we face now, It 
will be much less terrifying and much less 
destructive in a material way than a military 
conflict, It will be far more suitable than 
the cold war was under Stalin. But its ulti- 
mate objectives, as far as we are concerned, 
will be the same. 

The second half of this 20th century will 
determine whether Khrushchev was right 
when he told me that communism would ul- 
timately gain the upper hand throughout the 
world. 

He said it confidently and matter-of-factly, 
although acknowledging my right to believe 
that our way of life would become the 
stronger force. 

This states the challenge of the future as 
clearly as any other occurrence that hap- 
pened during our 3 weeks“ visit to Russia. 

The faith of the sharp, shrewd, and aggres- 
sive little boss of Russia's Communist Party 
must be matched by a belief just as strong 
and just as deep on our part. 

TIME WILL TELL 


Time alone will tell whether the free world 
is equal to the sacrifice, the self-denial, and 
the courage required to first control and then 
turn the tide against rampant communism, 

That means keeping our guard up. It 
means being prepared for the next 5, or even 
20 years to risk war at any moment to check 
Communist imperialism from resorting to 
military conquest, just as we are doing today 
in respect to Pormosa. 

We must not let coexistence lull us into a 
false sense of security. 

Unless and until Russia, Red China, and 
the rest of the Communist world accepts a 
really effective system of international con- 
trol and inspection of armaments of all types, 
including the nuclear weapons, we must 
maintain In a state of constant combat read- 
iness a powerful retaliatory force. 

The western program of butiding armed 
strength, while fundamentally the correct 
one, should be widened into a more flexible 
and imaginative strategy for competitive co- 
existence with the Communists in every field 
and on every front. 

While in Moscow I gained the impression 
that communism was moving ahead in many 
fields which the present western strategy 
overlooks. 

The arms race is not the only event in 
which they are competing with us. They 
have taken sports and culture and the im- 
pressionable years of youth and transformed 
them into arenas of the cold war. 

By inviting to Moscow picked delegations 
from the satellite countries and wavering 
neutrals, like India, they strive to convey the 
impression that Soviet customs are superior 
to those of the West. 

LIMITED VIEW 


The delegations are carefully chaperoned, 
of course. They only see what the Com- 
munists want them to see. On that basis 
the good things of Moscow can be impres- 
sive—the splendid Moscow ballet, the mosaic- 
adorned subway, the up-to-date classroms of 
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towering Moscow University, the new apart- 
ment bulldings, and the progress that has 
unquestionably been achieved in the indus- 
trlallzatlon of a backward, almost primitive 
agricultural nation, 

Sports is another front on which the com- 
missars are moving full steam ahead. 

On one frigid night while we were there 
75,000 Moscovites jammed Dynamo Sta- 
dium—the local Kezar Stadium—to watch 
the home team humbie West Germany in a 
hockey game, 10-3. 

The United States is likely to have a 
tough time at the 1956 Olympic games in 
Melbourne, when Soviet Russia nelds a team 
which even now Is being painstakingly pre- 
pared for the big test. 

America has dominated the modern Olym- 
pic games since their inception and has taken 
great pride therefrom. It has also been a 
source of prestige throughout the world, espe- 
cially with sports-consclous young people. 

PROFESSIONALS 


How would the sports-minded youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team should end American's 
long sway at Melbourne in 1956? Of course, 
these Russian athictes are not really ama- 
teurs. They are professionals, They are 
trained under government guidance, with 
government help. They receive bonuses and 
money prizes. 

We should find some way of making sure 
that our Olympic contenders get everything 
they need in the way of training oppor- 
tunities. 

The lively arts are another field wherein 
the commissars are operating with the pro- 
fessed intention of proving to the young 
people of the world that Russian achieve- 
ments far surpass the West. 

We have so much more to offer than the 
Communists that any comparison must show 
up in our favor. 

We should seek to convey to the world 
to our allies, to the uncommitted countries 
especially, and to the Russians if possible— 
the idea that America has more to be proud 
of than its motor cars, its bathtubs, and 
other material benefits. 

I believe that any cultural exchange be- 
tween Russia and the United States is cer- 
tain to tip the balance in our favor, Within 
limits, I think such exchanges should be 
encouraged. 

PLANNING BOARD 


What I would like to see is the establish- 
ment of a permanent planning board com- 
missioned to formulate an all-fields, all- 
Tronts strategy for winning the conflict of 
“competitive coexistence.” 

This board should be scrupulously non- 
partisan, It should be culled from the finest 
minds and talents available, both in public 
and private life. 

It should coolly survey the whole global 
scene and develop plans for getting the peo- 
ple of the world on our side. Sports, the 
theater, educational exchanges—no field 
should be neglected in this competition of 
two diametrically different systems, 

Who can doubt that America would 
emerge on top in any such competition? 

My suggestion is not blueprinted. It may 
even be a little vague, but formulating and 
implementing it would be the job of the 
planning group of men and women, each one 
devoting time and energy to developing an 
overall nonmilitary American strategy for 
1955—and for the next generation, and the 
rest of this century, 

We have a National Security Council. I 
would like to see a national competitive co- 
existence council to combat communism, 

One side or the other is going to win the 
battle of competitive coexistence, 

It had better be our side. 

Everyone and everything we love and cher- 
ish Is at stake. 

I thank you. 
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Matthew Alexander Henson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on April 
6, 1909, 2 Americans and 4 Eskimos 
reached the North Pole—the first and 
only time an expedition has ever reached 
the North Pole over the ice by dog sled. 
Those Americans who thrilled the world 
were Adm, Robert E. Peary and his per- 
sonal attendant, Matthew Alexander 
Henson, 

Admiral Peary died in 1920. Mr. 
Henson survived him by 35 years, dying 
March 9 last, at the age of 88. The 
death of this last survivor of that famed 
expedition to the North Pole should not 
go unnoticed here in the Congress of 
the United States. Matthew Henson was 
an American hero. He was a credit not 
only to the Negro race of which he was 
a proud member, but to our entire Na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Matthew Henson's obituary 
from the New York Times of March 10, 
together with an editorial from the Port- 
land Sunday Telegram of March 13, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times of March 10, 1955] 
HENSON, WHO REACHED Pore WITH PEARY, 

Dies; SERVED 22 YEARS as ADMIRAL’s VALET 

On TrRips—He Was tue ONLY AMERICAN 
> WITH EXPLORER on THE LAst Dasu tro 1909 

Goan 

Matthew Alexander Henson, the man 
Adm. Robert E. Peary termed indispensable 
in his final 5-day dash to the North Pole, 
died here yesterday at St. Clare's Hospital. 
The 88-year-old explorer, the only American 
to accompany Admiral Peary to the Pole, 
succumbed of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

First reports indicated that Admiral 
Peary had been accompanied only by Eski- 
mo helpers. When the party reached La- 
brador Mr. Henson's achievement also was 
recorded, 

Mr. Henson, who had been hired by Ad- 
miral Peary as a valet, accompanied the ex- 
plorer on all of his expedittons over a 22-year 
period. In Interviews after the completion 
of the mission on April 7, 1909, Admiral 
Peary praised him highly as a sledge-maker, 
dog-sled driver and expedition companion, 
He sald: 

“This position I have given him primarily 
because of his adaptability and fitness for 
the work; secondly, on account of his loyalty. 
He has shared all the physical hardships of 
my Arctic work.” 

The commander also said he could not 
have made the dash without Mr. Henson. 

Mr. Henson kept a diary of the trip. He 
described the arrival of the party at the Pole 
just before noon on April 6. He explained 
that because of weather conditions, readings 
were not taken until the next day when the 
American flag was planted at the Pole short- 
ly after noon, Thus it was that Mr. Henson 
found himself “sleeping one night at the 
North Pole.” 

Of the flag raising, he reported: 

“The commander merely said in English: 
We will plant the Stars and Stripes at the 
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North Pole’—and the Stars and Stripes were 
planted. Speaking in the Eskimo language, 
I then proposed three cheers, which were 
heartily given.” 

He said that he had coached the natives 
before-hand in this particular art. Of his 
own feelings; he wrote in his book, “The 
Negro at the North Pole:“ 

“As I stood there at the top of the world 
and thought of the hundreds of men who 
had lost their lives in the effort to reach it, 
I felt profoundly grateful that I, as the per- 
gonal attendant of the commander, had the 
honor of representing my race in the historic 
achievement.” 

When the expedition ended, Mr. Henson 
was in good health, but had lost 20 pounds 
during the 68-day march and return, 

After his adventures, he seemed almost 
Telieved to settle down in an office job. By 
an executive order from President Taft in 
1913, he was appointed a clerk of the New 
York Custom House, a position he held until 
his retirement on pension in 1936. 

Later, he lectured on, or just chatted 
about, the expedition. 

Just as reports of his presence on the final 
dash came late, the more tangible honors, 
exclusive of his civil service appointment, 
eluded the man for many years. Many bills 
were presented in Congress on his behalf. 
They specified a pension and a medal, point- 
ing out that Admiral Peary had received a 
85.500 pension and a medal. 

On January 28, 1944, Mr. Henson received 
& medal—one authorized by Congress for all 
members of the Peary Expedition of 1908-09. 
In 1948, at the age of 81, he received the gold 
medal of the Geographical Society of Chi- 
cago and he was made an honorary member 
of the Explorers Club in New York. The club 
had honored him in 1934 at a smoker, where 
he spoke on the expedition. 

His biography, “Dark Companion,” was 
published in 1947 by Bradley Robinson. Last 
April. on the anniversary of the expedition, 
Mr. Henson and his wife met President 
Eisenhower in Washington. 

Even before he met Admiral Peary in a 
haberdashery store,in Washington, when he 
was 18 years old, he had charted a life of 
adventure and travel for himself. He had 
fone to sea as a cabin boy and had made a 
voyage to China before he was hired by the 
admiral as a valet. 

Mr. Henson had made his first expedition 
on the admiral's second trip to Nicaragua in 
1887. 

He was born In Charles County, Md., Aug- 
ust 8, 1866. His mother died when he was 
6 and he lived with an uncle in Washington 
for several years. He received his formal 
education—6 years at the N Street school 
during this time. 

Surviving are his widow, Lucy, of 246 West 
150th Street, and a sister, Mrs, Eliza Carter 
of Washington. 

A funeral service will be held Monday at 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church. The Rev- 
erend Adam Clayton Powell, the pastor, will 
officiate, 


[From the Portland (Maine) Sunday Tele- 
gram of March 13, 1955 


Marr HENSON 


So Matt Henson has gone, at the ripe age 
of 89. He had been the only American with 
Adm. Robert E. Peary on the dash to the 
North Pole, April 6, 1909; and Admiral Mac- 
Millan called him “altogether the most em- 
cient man with Peary.” 

In fact, according to MacMillan, Henson 
was actually the first man to reach the pole. 
Admiral Peary, whose feet had given out, 
Was forced to ride on a dog sled, while Henson 
went on ahead and, when he judged that he 
had gone far enough to have arrived at the 
Goal, sat down to wait. Presently, Peary ar- 
rived, made his calculations, and found that 
he was at 80", 57’, and was able to write in 
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his log, “The pole at last.” The little com- 
pany of Peary, Henson, and four Eskimos 
bulit the usual cairn, ralsed the flag, and 
Henson led three cheers. 

That cairn presumably still stands, though 
the fiag, of course, long since blew into shreds 
and nothingness, No other expedition has 
been able to reach it, though Roald Amund- 
sen in May of 1926 got as far as 87° and 44’. 
But it is a commonplace now for airplanes to 
fly over it. Could Admiral Peary's cairn have 
been built of something other than ice, no 
doubt it would have been sighted by aviators. 

It is possible that Henson was familiar 
with Portland. If he ever accompanied Ad- 
miral Peary to the Eagle Island home down 
Casco Bay, he certaintly was familiar with 
our city. But New York was his home, and 
there he lived and worked during the years 
following the great North Pole expedition 
as a customshouse messenger, a position 
secured for him through his admiral's influ- 
ence with President Taft. 

He was the recipient of the Navy medal 
and of the Chicago Geographical Society's 
gold medal. On the 45th anniversary of the 
Peary success, Matt Henson was received by 
President Elsenhower in the White House, a 
fitting last public appearance of one who had 
contributed so materially to the conquest of 
the North Pole. In him Portland and all 
Maine have had especial interest as they have 
had in everyone and everything associated 
with the heroic figure of the great Adm. 
Robert E. Peary. 


Automobile Pricing Deception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an article from the Wall 
Street Journal published March 21, 1955, 
entitled “Auto Prices“: 

AUTO PRICES— CONSUMER Gets CUTS ON Most 

MAKES, BUT SIZE OFTEN Is ILLUSORY—HOW 

A $713 DISCOUNT ON A CHEVVY IN DALLAS 

SHRANK TO ONE oF $213—NINETEEN OF 

TWENTY DEALERS PACK PRICE 


Shopping for a new car these days is more 
akin than ever to Alice's trip to Wonder- 
Jand—wondertul, of course; but mighty con- 
fusing also. 

Car prices have perhaps never been more 
subject to dickering. To get some idea of 
Just how susceptible they are as the big 
spring auto buying season approaches, the 
Wall Street Journal sent reporters on shop- 
ping expeditions in six major cities and three 
representative small towns across the United 
States. 

One finding: All but 1 of the 20 dealers 
checked offered some concession from his 
original asking price—including a $696 dis- 
count“ proffered by a Bulck dealer in St. 
Louis. 

Another discovery: Only 1 of the 20 dealers 
quoted at the outset the list price which his 
factory suggests as enough to guarantee the 
normal 24-percent dealer profit. The other 
19 asked more—including $435 more that 
same St. Louis Buick dealer. 


FORDS, MERCURYS 


For example, a New York Ford dealer 
quoted a price of 82,611 for a 4-door Custom- 
line V-8 model; the factory suggests a price 
of about $2,370, or $241 less. 

On a Mercury Montclair convertible, a Bos- 
ton dealer originally asked 63,728, or 6331 
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more than the factory suggests as the list 
price. 

In each case, the dealer had a printed list 
of prices for auto and accessories, which 
totaled up to a figure the factory says ex- 
ceeds the suggested list“ price. (Descrip- 
tion of the factory prices below.) 

This practice, of packing“ prices. is not 
illegal, of course. An auto dealer, like any 
worker or businessman, can charge anything 
he can get for his goods and services. A mid- 
western dealer explains frankly why he packs 
his prices: “The buyer has come to expect 
a dealer to quote a discount of several hun- 
dred dollars. That's okay by me so long as it 
doesn’t come out of my pocket. So I just lift 
the price I quote for the car by a few hun- 
dred— the buyer gets his so-called discount, 
I get my reasonable profit, and everybody's 
happy.” 

Many dealers, of course, deplore packing as 
being a calculated deception of the public, 
An eastern Ford dealer believes price-pack- 
ing—once people catch on to it—will eventu- 
ally make it difficult “to convince people that 
they should ever again pay a regular list 
price.” 

DISILLUSIONMENT IN DALLAS? 

A glance at the price-pack history of a 
six-cylinder Chevrolet Bel Air sport coupe, 
as offered by a Dallas dealer, shows how a 
buyer could well become disillusioned. On 
this car, on which the factory suggests a 
price in Dallas of $2,573, as equipped by this 
dealer there was a pack of an even $500. 
Every item on the invoice offered the shop- 
per was packed, including a $378 addition to 
the factory recommended price of the basic 
car with automatic transmission and a 84.15 
pack atop the price of $5.85 backup lights. 

Shopper, studying invoice: “So that all 
adds up to $3,073?" 

Salesman, doing a rapid calculation on a 
note pad: Tes. But I can let you have it, 
ready to drive off the lot, for $2,360." 

Shopper: Gee. That's a discount of $713." 
Then, referring to the involce's “delivered in 
Dallas“ base price less accessories of $2,532: 
“How can you let me have the car for $2,360?" 

Salesman: “We're just in the business for 
the fun of it. We don't make any profit on 
the car. Just another mark on the wall. 
What profit we do make comes from the 
accessories.” 

Of course, the dealer was making quite a 
bit of profit, though absorbing some actual 
discount. The discount of $713 from the 
packed price shrank to one of $213 from the 
factory's suggested list price. 

THE DISCOUNTS VARY 


Discounts from the factory calculations of 
delivered list price vary rather widely—from 
no discourft at all to one of as much as $512, 
offered by a New York City dealer on a heavily 
equipped Oldsmobile series 98 Deluxe Holi- 
day (hardtop) coupe. 

This dealer had packed his prices enough 
that the actual $512 discount could be pre- 
sented as one of $666 from a quoted price of 
$4,016. 

Shopper: “I noticed in your ad in the 
morning paper that you're supposed to be 
offering ‘sensational deals' on Holidays. Is 
that $4,016, then, a sensational deal?” 

Salesman: “Oh, no. That's the list price. 
We have a discount price of $3,350. That 
saves you $666.” 

Shopper: “Hmm. That sounds better. Do 
you think $3,350 is the best price I can find?” 

Salesman: “Oh, if you look long enough 
and far enough, you might find a dealer 
that’s $25 or $50 under that. But, remem- 
ber, the almighty dollar isn't everything. 
Service still means something, you know.” 

Then, after a lengthy sales talk on sery- 
ice: “But, to get back to our price here. If, 
to exaggerate, some dealer offers you a price 
of $100 or $150 below ours, we can look It 
over, and, depending on supply and demand, 
perhaps match his deal.” 
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HOW DISCOUNTS SHRINK 


In some cases the Wall Street Journal re- 
porter-shoppers found that what appeared 
to be a who discount was almost no 
discount at all after the pack had been 
taken into consideration. 

For example, a San Francisco Buick sales- 
man quoted a price of $3,404 for a four-door 
Special, then quickly offered a $450 discount, 
The factory's suggested price for the same 
auto revealed the dealer actually was cutting 
the price only $26. 

On a Dodge four-door Royal V-8 in Dallas 
a “discount” of $555 turned out to be one 
of $96. On a Plymouth V-8 Plaza Club 
sedan in New York a $325 discount“ shrank 
to $34. 

On the Mercury Montclair convertible in- 
spected by a shopper in Boston, a possible 
$300 cut from the asking price turned out 
to be no discount at all. In fact, it left the 
dealer's price some $30 above the factory's 
idea of what he should get for this car and 
its wide variety of equipment, 

This Mercury dealer indicated that folks 
who shop for Mercury convertibles don't 
quibbie about prices. But a dealer, who 
offered a somewhat more expensive Mercury 
Monterey station wagon, to a suburbanite in 
New York, Indicated the opposite. 

Salesman: "Yes, that's the green one out 
back, $4,065, including the power steering.” 

Suburbanite: “What's my 1953 Chevvy 
worth?” 

Salesman: “On that car with that equip- 
ment hmmm. How does 81,800 
sound? That would leave $2,200 more or less. 
Payments to suit your budget.” 

Suburbanite: “My wife would kill me.” 

Salesman: “Just a minute; I'll talk to the 
boss. Returning a couple minutes later. 
“On your 1953 Chevvy, 82.200.“ 

The Chevvy cost 62.400 new, has a current 
wholesale market value of about $1,300. So 
the dealer was overallowing by $900. 

THE UNSHAKABLE CADILLAC 


To keep their caiculations simple, the 
shoppers generally asked for a straight dis- 
count on a deal which involved no trade-in. 
The only make on which no discount was 
offered was Cadillac, Shoppers found a Cad- 
illac, series 62, 4-door sedan, and a spate of 
equipment offered in Boston at the suggested 
factory price, with a wait of at least 90 days 
for delivery. A supplementary check in an- 
other city turned up the same set of facts. 

The survey found that dealers in small 
towns were offering smaller discounts from 
the packed prices than were comparable 
dealers in metropolitan areas where the com- 
petition is more severe. 

Take the case of the Oldsmobile 98 Holiday 
which could be had in New York for $512 
less than the factory's idea of list. At a 
small New Jersey town 60 miles from Man- 
hattan the discount was only $70. 

A Chevrolet dealer in a Missouri town of 
1,200 population offers a discount from the 
factory prices, but $116 less than the dis- 
count offered on a comparable Chevvy in St, 
Louls. 

The survey indicated that the biggest 
packing comes in the base price. But such 
accessories as automatic transmissions and 
power brekes were widely quoted by dealers 
at above factory-suggested prices, too. Items 
which are relatively cheap by factory stand- 
ards often get a high-percentage pack. 

For example, a $19.35 2-tone paint job 
for a Ford is quoted at $50 by 1 dealer. 

‘The turn indicator lights on a Studebaker 
which the factory suggests at $19.90 in Bos- 
ton ate quoted by the dealer at $26, 
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‘The buyer generally won't take a big dollar 
wallop on acgessories. 

But glance at the table in the adjacent 
column. It gives a rundown of how base 


Make, model, city shopped 


Buick, 4-door Special, San Francisco. 
Huick Special Estate Wagon, St. Lou 
Cutillae Series 62, 4loor, Boston. __...- 
Chevrolet, door Bel-Air, V-8, St. Fouis. 
Chevrolet’ Bol-Air Sport 6, Powerglide, Dallas 
Chrylser, door Windsor 9 9 5 55 — — 
Foni Custoniline, 44loor, V-8, New Vork 
Ford Ranch Wagon, V-8, San Frunchsco 
Ford Sunſiner Convertible, V-8, Newurk 
Nash dont Statesman, Custom g. Dallss 


ing Hydramatic, 


Plymouth, V-s Convertible, San Francisco 


Plymouth Plaza Club Sedan, V-8, New York.. 


Studebaker, 2-dvor C ommandor Deluxe V-8, Boston---.- 


Oldsmohlia Series us Deluxe Holiday Coupe, New York, includ- 
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prices of representative models are being 
packed by dealers in some United States 
cities. 

Here are some sample price packs: 


Denler’s. 


Factory suggested basic local 


price t Pack 

9 $2,400 including $169 freight $23 
$5,051 including $77 freight... 479 

-| $4,000 inolwling freight... sene 5 

$2,007 including Sen freight... 186 

-| $2,481 including $136 frolght..- 378 

$2,762 including $158 freight... 2 

$2,017 meln $72 freight... 198 

$2,284 Including $130 freight. 225 

-$ $2,500 including $76 froigut 52 
3 | $2,518 including $144 freight... 232 
| $3,345 including $08 {reight.... 45 

5 82.481 inchiding $135 freight. 275 
-| $1,884 including $72 freight... 253 


$2,053 ineluding $H freight... 


1 Without optional equipment unless noted otherwise. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PRICES 


Derrorr.—Fathoming what an auto manu- 
facturer means by the prices he publishes in 
advertising and publicity is no easy chore. 

The manufacturers have varied nomencla- 
ture to designate such prices. Chrysler Corp., 
Ford Division, Nash and Packard usually dub 
their prices “factory delivered retail.” But 
Studebaker calls them simply “delivered 
prices.“ For Willys and Rambler autos it's 
“suggested retail”; for Mercury, “suggested 
list.“ Then there's Lincoln with “suggested 
factory delivered retail charges.” Chevrolet, 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, and Cadillas re- 
fer to “list prices.” 

You have to plod slowly through the foot- 
notes for further clues to Just what is meant 
by these labels. For example, some include 
the 10-percent Federal excise taxes, others 
exclude it. An auto manufacturer may 
change his position on this from year to year. 
Chrysler Corp. brought out its prices via the 
press last November excluding excise taxes. 
But on January 10 this year it worked up lists 
which include such taxes. 

As it now stands the following manufac- 
turers include the Federal excise tax, which 
must be paid on every car sold: Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSota, Chrysler, Imperial Hudson, 
Nash, Packard, Ford, Studebaker, Lincoln. 

These exclude the excise tax in announced 
prices: Mercury, Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Ramblers. Pontiac's first press 
story on its 1955 models said prices excluded 
excises; but a spokesman last week said they 
are included. 

None of the prices posted by the factories 
include freight to the various points of sale. 

(Federal tax and freight charges have been 
included for all makes in the table on this 
page.) 

There are other descriptive areas of auto 
pricing which are hard to fathom. Chrysler 
now includes a “DEH” item. This is de- 
scribed as the costs of “delivery, excise, han- 
dling.” But “delivery” doesn't mean deliv- 
ery of the car from factory to the dealer; it's 
the cost to a dealer of preparing a car for 
delivery to the buyer. 

There's another item some use, called EOH. 
One company says it is “excise tax and other 
handling“ charges. Another scribes it as 
“excise on handling.” 

There are other items not included in the 
factory prices; State and local taxes, license, 
and title fees. These are excluded from cal- 
culations in the table. 


The Farm Problem and Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Up to Old Tricks,” published 
in the White River Valley (Vt.) Herald 
of March 17, 1955; an editorial entitled 
“Rigor Mortis,’ published in Business 
Week for March 19, 1955; an editorial 
entitled “Ninety Percent Politics,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of March 
21, 1955; and an article by John O’Don- 
nell published in the New York Daily 
News of March 21, 1955, all dealing with 
the farm problem and the question of 
price supports. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From White River Valley Herald of 
March 17, 1955] 
Ur ro Oto Tricks 

The current session of Congress is dis- 
closing that the leopard hasn't changed his 
spots, at least so far as the majority of the 
Democratic membership of the House is 
concerned. In two major fields, taxation and 
farm price supports, the Democratis House 
majority is making it quite plain it is not 
above playing politics with vital issues, 

The House move to cut Income taxes $20 
per person, across the board, has no justi- 
fication except political Justification, at a 
time when the Federal budget is still un- 
balanced, and when the Nation ts facing 
very heavy defense expenditures, both mili- 
tary and economic, 

The same can be said of the move now 
picking up steam in the House to restore 
fixed price supports for farm products—a 
device which has not solved the farm prob- 
lem, but which has only piled up buge sur- 
pluses at the expense of the general taxpayer 
as agricultural producers, many of them huge 
corporate enterprises, produce not for the 
market but for Government storehouses, 
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Secretary of Agriculture Benson has urged 
that the new system of flexible price sup- 
Ports be given a fair chance to operate; re- 
sistance to a return to the fixed price 
supports will probably be led in the Senate 
by Vermont’s Senator AIKEN. If necessary, 
President Eisenhower is expected to veto 
such a bill, which would result in bringing 
into effect the flexible provisions adopted by 
the 1948 Congress and still held in abeyance. 

On both these issues, the Democratic ma- 
jority of the House is obviously playing for 
votes along the lines followed so successfully 
during the New Deal-Fair Deal period, when 
the slogan was “spend and spend, elect and 
elect." That is the policy which has given 
the country a 50-cent dollar. House Demo- 
crats now would start the country on its way 
to a two-bit dollar. Certainly the present 
session of Congress has given disturbing in- 
dications that the Democratic Party, with a 
few stalwart exceptions, still favors a con- 
tinuous mild inflation as a national and 
political policy. 

The fact is disturbing because the experts 
appear to be agreed, Democratic and Re- 
publican alike, that Republican prospects 
for regaining majority control of the next 
Congress are not bright, to put it mildly. 
The prospects, in fact, are for heavier Demo- 
cratic majorities in both branches following 
the 1956 election. 

It appears to be recognized that President 
Eisenhower is his party's only hope in 1956. 
Indeed, the President's continuing popularity 
at midterm is something of a political mar- 
vel. If Ike lives and runs for a second term, 
the prospect is he will be reelected—but with 
a Democratic Congress. 

The outlook is not an encouraging one to 
those who believe devoutly that the Eisen- 
hower course is best for the country. Unless 
the Republican Party in the various States 
can identify itself with the Eisenhower 
policies and principles in the minds of the 
voters, the present administration may well 
turn out to be merely a temporary break be- 
tween two long Democratic reigns. The sec- 
ond Democratic dynasty is liable to begin 
not much later than 1960 In that case. 

If that happens, the GOP, and the coun- 
try, will have lost a golden opportunity to 
capture the support of the majority of voters 
which has rallied so remarkably to the Eisen- 
hower program. 


[From Business Week of March 19, 1955 
Rigor Mortis 


The House Agriculture Committee's ap- 
proval of a bill restoring rigid price supports 
at 90 percent of parity throws an additional 
burden on an already overworked Congress. 
In that sense, the action is unfortunate. But 
it may have a useful purpose, too—in a way 
its sponsors do not now suspect. 

Democrats seeking to revive 90 percent 
rigid supports in place of the present system 
of flexible supports ranging down to 821% 
percent are, of course, angling for political 
advantage in 1956. But by forcing the House 
to vote this year, instead of next, they are 
going to encounter an uncomfortable fact: 
The old political appeal of 90 percent sup- 
Ports is dead as far as national farm policy 
is concerned. 

Eisenhower and his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, by getting Congress to adopt flexible 
Supports last year, took the first step in kill- 
ing it. Farmers, by their votes last Novem- 
ber, finished the job. Iowa farmers, for ex- 
ample, defeated former Senator Guy Gillette, 
a 90 percent supports man, and elected a new 
Senator who favored flexible supports. 

‘was a clear test on the issue. It 
Proved that in the Corn Belt, at least—rang- 
ing from Ohio west through Nebraska—rigid 
supports have lost their glitter. They may 
Still be favored by many Southern producers 
ol cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, and by dairy 
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producers in such States as Michigan and 
Minnesota. But these are sectional appeals. 

Farmers in general seem ready to turn to 
something else—if not flexible supports as 
now in the law, at least to something more 
inyiting than 90 percent supports, with their 
inevitable stress on production controls, and 
their inevitable piling up of surpluses in 
Government hands. By voting out their bill, 
the Agriculture Committee has given every 
Member of the Housé a chance to refiect 
this feeling, without the heat of a Presi- 
dential campaign year. 

We think that the results will show that 
it is no longer possible to make political 
hay with rigid supports. It is plain they do 
not solve the farm problem. Agricultural 
policy now must move forward to something 
better, and not backward to something that 
farmers have tried, and found seriously want- 
ing, as a broad, national policy. 

[From Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 21, 1955] 


NINETY Percent POLITICS 


More political mesmerism than economic 
logic is reflected in the bill approved by the 
House Agriculture Committee to raise man- 
da tory basic farm price supports to 90 per- 
cent of parity. The committee makes a 
convincing case that farm income has gone 
down 22 percent since February 1951, that 
the January parity ratio was the lowest since 
1641, and that farm debt is increasing. This 
is all true. What the committee neglects 
to point out, however, is that these condi- 
tions developed during a period when basic 
price supports were pegged at 90 percent. 
The new law permitting flexible supports 
down to 82% percent this year had nothing 
to do with these conditions because it will 
not take effect until new crops are harvested. 

No one ought to be deluded that flexible 
supports are a complete answer to the prob- 
lems in agriculture. The law came too late 
to prevent the accumulation of 87 billion 
worth of surpluses and it may not be flexi- 
ble enough. We should like to see the De- 
partment of Agriculture give more attention 
to the problems of low-income farmers 
through retraining and resettlement. But 
rigid price supports in the main have helped 
big farmers, not little ones; and it is the 
little farmer who is hurt the most by the 
acreage restrictions that inevitably stem 
from high fixed supports. High income, in 
other words, does not necessarily accompany 
high supports. 

Rigid supports, moreover, produce other 
bad consequences. A good example is the 
bastardization that has taken place in wheat. 
Only about one-fifth of the present billion- 
bushel carryover is millable wheat; the re- 
mainder is inferlor quality fit oniy for feed 
but still eligible for support. So long as this 
inferior wheat is commingled, it is doubtful 
how much more wheat the country could 
expect to export even under the two-price 
system the committee recommends. The in- 
vestigation in Texas has amply demonstrated 
that a racket bas developed in the com- 
mingling of inferlor wheat with quality 
wheat for export purposes. The committee 
might well give some attention to curbing 
such abuses by requiring the Department of 
Agriculture to recognize quality as a basis 
for acreage quotas under the price-support 
system. 

But while there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in the price-support operation, it 
makes no sense to argue that the remedy for 
today’s distress is the same system that 
helped cause the disease. That is what the 
House committee is arguing, and we hope 
that the House will understand the fallacy 
when it considers the bill this week, Even 
opponents of flexible supports ought to 
recognize that the flexible principle cannot 
be tested until it has a chance to work. 
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[From the New York Daily News of March 
21, 1955] 
CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—A year ago, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower won an important victory 
for every American who eats three meals a 
day and/or pays income tax. He won a vic- 
tory for the city housewife by giving her 
some budget relief when she buys at the 
corner grocery and butcher shop. 

Now it appears that the administration 
will have to win the battle all over again 
in the next week or 10 days. The Eisen- 
hower administration faces tougher odds 
than a year ago. 

The victory that Ike won last year was the 
passage of the highly controversial farm bill 
which wiped out the fixed price supports 
(paid for out of income taxes, natch) at 90 
percent of parity for basic farm products 
wheat, corn, rice, and (this a political sop to 
the South to line them up with the Midwest- 
ern farm bloc) tobacco and peanuts. 

The administration bill, drawn up by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, substi- 
tuted a sliding scale of Government support 
for the mandatory 90 percent. For example, 
wheat farmers got support this year at 82.5 
percent of parity instead of the previous 90 
percent. 

Now the House Agricultural Committee, 
with Haron D. Cooter, Democrat of North 
Carolina, sitting as chairman in the spot 
held last year by Republican Crirrorp R. 
Horr, of Kansas, has reported a bill which | 
will go gaek to the old New Deal-Fair Deal 
doctrine of rigid guaranties for the farmers, 
regardless of how it hits the city dweller. 

The high-parity advocates hope to win this 
time by getting on their side the big-city 
Democrats who voted for the Eisenhower- 
Benson plan a year ago. This may well hap- 
pen. CIO's President Walter P. Reuther in 
particular and the powerful labor lobby on 
Capitol Hill in general have promised to de- 
liver the votes of Democrats in the big in- 
dustrial districts to the farm bloc in ex- 
change for a pledge from the farm lobby to 
boost the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour. 
The administration proposes a 90-cent an 
hour minimum. 


M'CORMACK AND CELLER WITH FARM BLOC 


Reuther is credited with telling the farm 
bloc: “Last year you couldn't get the con- 
sumers to go along with you. Now, I'll de- 
liver them.” 

When the yote was taken last year, 34 of 
the big-city Democrats in the House voted to 
support the Eisenhower-Benson plan despite 
the pressure by Americans for Democratic 
Action, the Political Action Committce of 
the CIO and the Farmers’ Union. Directing 
the fight for the latter group at present is 
Truman's Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. (Baldy) Brannan and Truman's top eco- 
nomic adviser Leon Keyserling. 

In the earlier battle, these forces swung 
to their side such Congressmen with large 
city constituencies as Brooklyn's Emanuel 
Celler, Manhattan's Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Jr, and Boston’s present majority leader 
John W. McCormack. Junior Roosevelt is 
no longer with us but McCormack and Celler 
(neither has so much as à truck farm in 
his district) will line up with the farm 
bloc and against the housewife with the 
market basket—and do their best to swing 
their city Democratic colleagues with them. 

Regardless of how the present fight comes 
out, the new alinement of farm and labor 
is a significant political signpost pointing 
toward the 1956 White House campaign. 
Now looms the possibility of a closely united 
farm-labor party with Reuther in the driver's 
seat, attempting to dictate the platform and 
candidates of the Democratic Party or, if 
this falls, to go it alone. 
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As Chairman Cootry, speaking for the 
farmers, deciared: “This is the first time in 
the 20 years I've been in Congress that we've 
had clear-cut labor support. If the farm- 
ers were as united as the city workers, there 
would be no question about the outcome.” 

IKE AND BENSON WARNED LAST SUMMER 


That's one of the political catches, of 
course. A lot of farmers are opposed to a 
return to the old rigid theory of price sup- 
port. Both Eisenhower and Benson were 
gloomily warned last summer that their 
farm bill would mean the loss of the farm 
yote in November's congressional elections. 

It didn’t work out that way. 

Take the great farm State of Iowa for 
example. The administration’s farm bill 
was the one important issue in the Senate 
battle last November. Veteran Democrat 
Guy Gillette, who came to the Senate in 
1936, damned it from one end of Iowa to the 
other in his fight for reelection. The then 
Representative THomas E. Martin, Gillette's 
Republican opponent, gave the bill his 
warmest support. Iowa sent Gillette back 
to private life and MARTIN to the Senate. 

In the coming fight, despite the party di- 
vision in the committee, the Democrats can- 
not count on thelr full majority to back up 
the effort to ditch the 1954 measure. 

FARM BLOC ELATED BY SUPPORT 


What the administration now needs, con- 
fronted with the sudden and critical danger 
to one of its pet measures, ia time to organize 
its forces. The Fair Deal farm bloc, elated 
by the CIO-AFL offer of support (for a po- 
litical price), had hoped to rush the measure 
to a House vote by midweek. 

Were this done, it is probable that the left- 
wingers would have jammed the bill 
through by a comfortable margin. But now 
it appears that the powerful House Rules 
Committee, which alone can give the green 
light to any legislation, wants time to think 
it over. Its conservative Democratic chalr- 
man, Representative Howard A, SMITH of 
Virginia, who belongs to the same school of 
economic thought as his apple-growing col- 
league, Senator Harry BYRD, can be slow and 
deliberate when the feeling moves him. 

The betting tonight is that there will be 
no hasty House vote this week. Ten days or 
a fortnight hence is more likely. By that 
time the administration's leaders will have a 
chance to deploy their forces. 


Civil Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain has 
conscientiously applied itself to the 
problems of civil aviation since this ex- 
citing new field came into existence. In 
aviation reporting Scripps-Howard has 
invariably led the field. What this great 
organization has to say about aviation 
editorially is certainly worthy of note 
and study by Members of this body. 

The Washington Daily News, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, carried a projec- 
tive editorial last Saturday entitled “Pio- 
neers’ Penalty.” In this editorial many 
inconsistencies which cause hardships to 
our civil airlines were pointed up in 
striking fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Reconp the 
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Washington Daily News editorial of 
March 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PIONEERS’ PENALTY 


Time was when a flight of a couple of hun- 
dred miles in a commercial airplane was a 
pretty far piece. Then planes were built 
that could go 500 or even 1,000 miles. That 
was the period of the pioneer airlines’ great- 
est growth. The great airlines were estab- 
lished. 

More recently, we have witnessed dramatic 
increases in the range and speed of high- 
flying big planes. This has made technically 
possible the joining together by nonstop 
flights big population centers which hereto- 
fore were served by airplanes which by neces- 
sity put down at intermediate cities for fuel. 

Now you'd think that this would result in 
the already established airline simply laying 
on a longer range filght between the points 
It serves, as the newer, more efficient equip- 
ment became available to it. 

But no; it doesn’t necessarily work out 
that way. The vigorous and continuing 
hassle over air routes reveals how bureau- 
cracy—which likes to expand, and politics— 
which likes to play with taxpayers’ money, 
join hands to make air routes cost as much as 
possible. 

For instance, one airline (United) pio- 
neered transcontinental fights, and had to 
put down at Denver for gas. Now, although 
its planes will fly just as far and fast as its 
rivals, it is forbidden to run nonstop trans- 
continental flights. It's stuck with Denver. 

Pan American Airlines pioneered across the 
Pacific. It was necessary to make the flight 
in stages: Honolulu, Wake, etc. It is now 
possible to fly a great-circle route nonstop, 
but Pan-Am is forbidden to, Its newer 
rival can, though, even though both com- 
panies use the same kind of equipment. 

Several United States airlines fly into Mex- 
ico City, but an American citizen who wants 
to go from New York to Mexico City nonstop 
must fly Air France. If he wants to fly in 
an American airliner, he must hop on and 
off airplanes at least twice, and, on some 
Toutes, four times. You see, United States 
airlines were the pioneers, and so they're 
stuck with their original short-range routes, 
and are forbidden to use their newer equip- 
ment the way it can be used. They are 
finding themselves slowly being pushed into 
the role of feeder lines, in many places, as 
airplanes get steadily bigger and faster, and 
more and more big population centers can be 
joined directly, nonstop. 

The pioneers don't think this is fair. On 
the other hand, the newer lines can see no 
reason why they shouldn't take the air-sub- 
sidy gravy away from the pioneers lf they 
can, 


All we say Is, It does seem silly to ask the 
taxpayer for a subsidy to establish some- 
thing, and then ask him to subsidize some- 
thing else to knock the first subsidized out- 
ft down, 


Education in South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered on March 17, 
1955, by the Honorable George B. Tim- 
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merman, Jr., Governor of South Caro- 
lina, to the South Carolina Education 
Association, at Columbia, S. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE GEORGE BELL 


TIMMERMAN, JR, (GOVERNOR or Sovurm 
CAROLINA 


Mrs. Medlin, Mr. Coates, ladies and gentle- 
men, a few dozen years ago I would have 
been delighted to give you my views on pub- 
lic education. I would have recommended 
less homework, more recess periods, and 
longer holidays. 

The opportunity to tell you how schoois 
should be run is mine tonight. I am not 
equal to the opportunity. I am no longer 
of public-school age. In fact, I think you are 
doing an excellent job. 

Some of the things that I will say tonight 
I have said before. This is my fourth major 
speech since January. My inaugural ad- 
dress and my first annual message contained 
comments on public education. I also dis- 
cussed our schools recently in New York City. 
Some repetition is therefore inevitable. 


OUR TWO PROBLEMS 


Our State faces two major problems, Both 
directly concern our school system, 

One is temporary; the other, the crisis of 
our time. 

ne can be solved. The remedy is fnan- 
cial. 

For the other, there is no easy solution. 
It involves the many elements of human rela- 
tionships. 

EDUCATION 


The course of wisdom is to provide the best 
education we can afford for our children. It 
is essential to their future. It is essential to 
the future progress of our State, 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The public education and training of our 
children is properly and traditionally a local 
responsibility. 

With the consent of parents, our State and 
its political subdivisions have assumed that 
responsibility. 

PARENTAL RIGHTS IN EDUCATION 

The parent is the natural guardian of the 
child. 

The parental right to determine what Is 
best for the child is fundamental. It is a 
divine right. It is a basic law of nature that 
no man, no group of men, can successfully 
destroy. It finds expression among all living 
things. 

THE PURPOSE OF PUDLIC SCHOOLS _ 


The public school exists for one basic pur- 
pose, It is to help the parent in the educa- 
tion of the child. 

Educational assistance is the only justi- 
fication for taking the child from the home 
and placing him in the public school. 

Every hour that the child spends in the 
classroom is an hour away from the pro- 
tective care and guidance of the parent. 

This places a tremendous responsibility 
upon the teacher and the school administra- 
tor. 

The public school possesses no monopoly 
on education, It is only one of several means 
available for the education of the child. 

The surest way to undermine the public 
school is to deny the right of the parent to 
choose the educational environment for the 
child. 

Without the parental right to choose, there 
ean be little parental support for the pub- 
lic school. 

Without parental support, the public 
school cannot survive. 

When a public school degenerates to the 
level of the expcrimontal laboratory, the pur- 
pose for its existence as a public cchool comes 
to an end. 
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There is a great need in public education 
for more realistic thinking in terms of pa- 
rental rights and less academic speculation 
in terms of sociology. 

SOUTH CAROLINA LAW 


Our law, which has parental approval, re- 
quires that separate schools be provided for 
the children of each race and that no child 
of either race shall attend the schools for 
children of the other race. Our law applies 
equally to both races at the same time. It 
does not require that schools for one race 
be better than schools for the other race. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the school segregation cases 
holds for the-first time in judicial history 
that equality of treatment is discrimination. 

When schools are unequal, the remedy is 
not to destroy the schools or the law. The 
remedy is to require that the schools be made 
equal. 

THE INTEGRATIONIST 

The integrationist, seeking to abolish pa- 
rental rights in education, utilizes men of 
talent and little character to bombard the 
public with a barrage of false propaganda 
designed to lynch the character of a fourth 
of our Nation. 

Never before has anyone seriously pro- 
posed that the children of two biologically 
different races should be compelled to mix 
socially. 

The originality for that unique proposal 
belongs exclusively to the integrationist. 

Precedents can be found in the pages of 
history for almost every other plan. 

No precedent, no parallel, can be found for 
compulsory integration. 

It is new. It is novel. 
the divine order of . 

Only an evil mind could conceive it. Only 
a foolish mind can accept it, 

OPPOSING FORCES 

Man today stands on the brink of destruc- 
tion. He has attained this unenviable posi- 
tion through the scientific development of 
Weapons that are powerful enough to wipe 
life from the face of earth. 

This power to destroy all life is held by 
two opposing groups. 

God-fearing men who accept and defend 
the dignity of the individual are opposed 
by materialistic men dedicated to dominat- 
ing and controlling the lives of all other 
human beings. 

Those who seek to dominate the world 
seek first to weaken our Nation from within, 
Their goal is internal social unrest, discord, 
and dissension. They are not concerned 
with the progressive development of school 
advantages for children in the South or in 
any other sections of the world. 

If these forces of evil are able to force 
on South Carolina the choice of no public 
schools with peace and friendly relations 
or public schools with hatred and strife 
and discord, it will be the first time a State 
has had to make that choice. 

The seeds of dissension can be planted 
unwittingly by individuals and groups who 
are unrelated to those who seek our destruc- 
tion. 

Our enemies are resourceful, 

The spark of more dissension than many 
like to admit was struck in May 1954, by 
the unwitting stroke of a pen. 

Outside efforts to cripple our educational 
Program should be opposed by the combined 
efforts of us all, 

CLARENDON CASE 

A fanciful fallacy has it that the inte- 
Brationist Is seeking judicial aid to protect 
a downtrodden minority race. 

In the Clarendon County School District 
there are in round figures 2,800 Negro pupils 
and only 250 white pupils. 

The integrationist is not seeking judicial 
ald for a minority race. He is seeking ju- 
ictal aid to compel a handful of white chil- 


It is contrary to 
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dren in the Clarendon County School Dis- 

trict to attend schools that will be predomi- 

nantly filled with Negro children. I men- 

tion this to keep the record straight, 
FINANCES 


A State-supported system of public schools 
is not an isolated entity. It is one of the 
services rendered by our State government. 
It is closely related to other State functions. 

Our economic health is vital to every State 
service. It determines in large measure 
the amount of revenue available for State 
services. It directly concerns all who work 
in our school system, 

When I took office in January, revenue 
collections for the current fiscal year were 
below authorized expenditures. The un- 
precedented drought, coupled with Hurri- 
cane Hazel, had reduced the income of many 
of our people. 

I do not believe that this slump indicates 
a permanent disorder in our economy. It 
does present a problem to the general as- 
sembly as it seeks to allocate anticipated 
funds to essential services. 

They must provide for necessary State 
services and must provide funds to pay for 
those services. That task is not enviable. 


EXPANDED ECONOMY 


We can expand our ability to finance the 
things that are beneficial to the extent that 
we raise the income of our people. 

It was that belief that carried me 2 weeks 
ago to New York City to encourage the lo- 
cation of future plants in South Carolina. 

New industries will mean new jobs and 
payrolls, 

You have been of great benefit to our pro- 
gram of industrial development, In the 
years ahead, your work will become more 
evident. 

The industries that provide the best Jobs 
and the biggest payrolls need the services 
of men and women who are capable of at- 
taining a high degree of skill. Education 
plays a large part in developing ability of 
that kind. 

Some of the industries which have come 
here from other sections have found execu- 
tives among our people. This is a sincere 
compliment to the work of our school- 
eachers. 

As more industries come, and as industrial 
experience lengthens, the number of South 
Carolinians who become industrial execu- 
tives will increase. If these men and women 
succeed in the opportunities that are being 
established for them, it will be because of 
the training that our public-school system 
has given them. 

Your profession, more than any other, 
will determine how far we will go. The 
development of our State depends on the 
development of our people. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The development of public education in 
South Carolina has been outstanding. 

I do not subscribe to the negative view 
that we do not do much for public educa- 
tion. 

I prefer to accept the more positive ap- 
proach which says that we have done much 
and, working together, we will do more. 

Too often we hear negative thinkers say 
that there is more to education than school 
buildings. That is true, but the implica- 
tion that this is all that has been accom- 
plished is not true, 

In 1937 State aid for teachers’ salaries 
averaged $250 a year. Today it is $2,312. 
During this same period the number of 
teachers had increased by 4,000. 

State ald today accounts for all but $18 
of the average yearly salary of the classroom 
teacher. 

In 1945, recertification of teachers was 
established, a new salary schedule was 
adopted, and the Retirement Act was passed. 

During my first year as lleutenant gover- 
nor, the 1947 gencral assembly increased 
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teachers’ salaries approximately 26% per- 
cent and wrote into law the first perma- 
nent professional salary schedule for teach- 
ers in the history of our State. 

Each year our teacher certification pro- 
gram is providing annual salary increases for 
many of. you. 

This year the budget and control board 
has recommended an appropriation of more 
than $40 million for State aid to teachers’ 
salaries. Their recommendation is more than 
double the entire appropriation for educa- 
tion 8 years ago. 

Our school progress has not been limited 
to increases in aid to teachers’ salaries. 

In 1936 the rental textbook act was passed. 

In 1943 the school-lunch act was passed. 

In 1944 the 12th grade was established to 
take effect in 1948. 

In 1951 the legislature passed the new 
school law, which provided a 3-percent sales 
tax pledged to education. 

School districts have been reduced from 
more than a thousand to 103. 

Seven hundred and ninety-seven school 
projects have been approved, which involve 
expenditures totaling $127 million. Fifty- 
nine percent has been allocated to Negro 
projects. Forty-one percent has been allo- 
cated to white projects. These projects in- 
clude 450 new schools. 

These projects have provided 8,000 new 
classrooms, enough to house 44 percent of 
the pupils now attending public schools in 
South Carolina. 

Since 1951 transportation has been pro- 
vided at State expense for all children who 
live too far from schoo] to walk, The num- 
ber of buses has been increased 79 percent. 
This year, almost 4,000 buses transport 
240,000 pupils each day. A majority of these 
are Negro children. 

Our school bus operating efficiency com- 
pares extremely well nationally. By latest 
reports, South Carolina is the second State 
in the Nation in operating efficiency. 

We are building a school system equal to 
any in the Nation. 

Our schools for Negroes are now superior to 
any in the Nation. 

By sound planning and sound financing 
South Carolina has accomplished an educa- 
tional revolution, while other States continus 
to face a crisis. The critical school situa- 
tion In other States has been recognized by 
the President of the United States. He has 
advocated a $7 billion program in an effort to 
correct the lack of school facilities. We 
are at least 4 years ahead of that program, 
despite the fact that our State ranks only 
45th in the Nation in per capita income. 

Our financial condition is so sound that we 
could not qualify for Federal aid under the 
school program proposed by the President. 

‘That report sounded impressive when I 
gave it in New York City. I believe it would 
be impressive anywhere. We can be justly 
proud of what we have done. 

And what of the future? 

The general assembly has this year enact- 
ed into law a plan whereby you will be asked 
to vote on whether or not you and other 
members of the State retirement system wish 
to be included under Federal social security. 
If a majority of those in the retirement 
system vote aye,“ you will be brought under 
that system. 

Instead of 4 percent of your salary, you 
will contribute 5 percent. 

But your benefits will be increased. 

The full benefit of social security will be 
yours along with Federal survivors insur- 
ance, a feature not now included in the 
State retirement plan. You will retain the 
better part of State retirement. You will 
lose nothing that you contribute to the re- 
tirement system. 

For many low-salaried school employces 
and those employees who joined the school 
system late in their working careers, it will 
mean higher retirement benefits than the 
State system can provide. 
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SCHOOL BOND CEILING 


The general assembly has been 
to increase from one hundred million to 
one hundred and thirty-seven and one-half 
million dollars the limit on bonds for school 
construction. 

When this ceiling Is increased, it will pro- 
vide an additional $81 million for school 
construction, 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The general assembly is considering a bill 
to provide scholarships for those persons 
who wish to prepare themselves for the 
teaching profession. 

GRESSETTE COMMITTEE BILLS 


There have been enacted during this ses- 
sion of the legisiature six measures recom- 
mended by the Gressette committee. This 
action is not a final plan. These measures, 
however, clarify our present law and will 
increase the efficiency of present adminis- 
tration. 

They give to your school trustees more 
authority and vest in county boards of edu- 
cation the powers of trustees in those coun- 
ties having only one school district. 

Those additional powers for trustees in- 
clude the authority to regulate school terms, 
the power to dispose of real estate with the 
consent of the county board of education, 
and the authority to decide when children 
living in another county shall be admitted 
to schools. 

The most controversial part of the Gres- 
sette committee recommendations had to do 
with school attendance. I assure you we 
have not weakened ourselves in this respect. 

The compulsory public-school attendance 
law was not widely enforced. Few if any 
cases were ever made. In practically every 
school district there were children who 
should have been in school who were not. 

Under the new law, visiting teachers are 
provided. It is the duty of these teachers 
to encourage children to attend school, 

The visiting teacher has been given au- 
thority to accept cash assistance, clothing, 
shoes, books, and similar articles for those 
children who are not now attending school 
for the lack of such articles. 

Those parents who themselves were de- 
prived of the benefits of formal education 
are anxious to have their children attend 
school. If our educated citizens fall to send 
their children to school, then I fear it is an 
indictment of our system. 

The courts of our State have authority to 
deal in cases where parents fall to discharge 
their obligation to educate their children. 

CONCLUSIONS 

For many years our public-school system 
depended on teachers who were dedicated to 
their profession and our youth. They were 
underpaid, their equipment was substand- 
ard, their school terms often short and 
irregular. 

We have no solved all of our problems, 
Our school system has not reached perfec- 
tion. But we have become more conscious 
of our shortcomings. 

I hope those dedicated teachers will be 
always with us. I hope that their number 
will increase. 

For them, and for all of those men and 
women connected with our public schools, 
conditions will improve. 

I have outlined here tonight some of the 
improvements which have been accom- 
plished. I have told you of some of the 
plans for the future. 

I assure you of the importance with which 
our State views public education. I pledge 
to you our efforts to meet our problems 
squarely and solve them to the best of our 
ability. „ 

Together we will go forward. 
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Fund Raising by Citizens of Powell Butte, 
Oreg., for Construction of Community 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp a most 
informative and inspiring article from 
the Sundsy Oregonian of March 6, 1955, 
written by Mr. Wally Hunter, describing 
the successful efforts of the people of 
Powell Butte, Oreg., to raise funds for 
the construction of a community church 
in Powell Butte. The article demon- 
strates how public-spirited and coura- 
geous people can overcome obstacles to 
accomplish their goal. 

There being no Objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARVESTING TAHE LORD'S Acne 
(By Wally Hunter) 

Rising out of the ssgebrush flats at the 
tiny community of Powell Butte between 
Redmond and Prineville is a trim and beau- 
tifully appointed church financed entirely 
through funds raised at one of Oregon’s most 
unique events—the Lord's acre sale. 

Powell Butte’s community church, a 
$61,000 structure unquestionably one of the 
prettiest in central Oregon, was completed 
and dedicated last summer, just 8 years after 
the first Lord's acre sale was held. Since the 
initial effort it has become a harvest-time 
tradition. 

The unusual theme for the sale, tallor 
made for for the rural congregation, came 
from a custom started in the Southern States 
where the farmers, who found cash hard to 
come by, supported their churches by an- 
nually pledging the produce from one acre of 
land, or its equivalent, to the Lord. / 

Powell Butte’s 230 member, nonsectarian 
congregation, under the leadership of Rev. 
Devere Penhollow, took this idea, added a 
staggering amount of hard work and imagi- 
nation, and reached an overall 8-year total 
of #40,000. This money has been used solely 
for the building fund. All other church 
functions and Reverend Penhollow are sup- 
ported through other channels. This year's 
Lord’s acre sale, held just before Thanks- 
giving, was the most successful. It netted 
a record $5,400. 

Just what crop can be produced on the 
Lord's acre? A glance at the various items 
donated by the farmers, townspeople, and 
merchants of central Oregon would provide 
several eye-popping surprises. 

Among the more unique contributions 
Were 120 gallons of boiling water delivered 
for the barbecue by a Redmond creamery, 
and several dozen jars of sourdough starter 
with a history dating from the stagecoach 
era. And typical of the personal sacrifices 
made was that of Charlie Smith, who travels 
round trip from Tulare, Callf., at his own 
expense each year so he can preside over 
the afternoon auction. 

Activities start with the opening of the 
“country store” in the school gym, which ad- 
joins the church. A bevy of church ladies is 
its proprietors, and customers are folks from 
all over the Bend-Redmond-Prineyille area, 
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Goods for sale in the good-sized audito- 
rium include the variety found in a super- 
market, but the atmosphere ls as homey as 
that of a crossroads cracker-barrel grocery. 

Booths and counters lining the walls are 
crammed with everything from homemade 
soap and pickled pigs’ feet to potted petu- 
nias. And it all sells. 

Starring in the toy department each year 
are the score or more old-fashioned jumping 
jacks hand-carved by 89-year old Arthur 
Page. Grandfatherly Page devotes full time 
to his private project and is always surround- 
ed by admiring kids at sale time. 

Great, white piles of homemade soap is 
another fast-selling regular item. Manufac- 
turer is 76-year-old Mrs. Mary MacDeniel, 
who Is far ahead of the soap pros in one re- 
spect. Her total supply is sold each year sans 
the tearful efforts of Our Gal Sunday or 
John's Other Wife. 

In just 3 hours the meat market was sold 
out. During that feverish period the market 
crew sold the steaks, roast, and hamburger 
from 4 king-sized steers and 3 hogs. In addi- 
tion, they moved 100 chickens, 96 ducks, 200 
pounds of sausage, and several hundred 
pounds of lard. 

The candy counter, whose calorie count 
would equal the national debt, netted the 
treasury a sweet $275, and more than 250 
pies, 50 cakes, 50 dozen cookies, and 25 dozen 
doughnuts shuttled out of the bakery. 

By noon the country store was bare, and 
male church members donned white aprons 
and caps to serve the annual noon barbecue. 
Biggest attraction were 2 cooking pits which 
held 3 prime steers and 9 hams baked to their 
juicy finest after 24 hours underground. 

Consumed, along with the meat, were 1,500 
baked Deschutes Netter Gem potatoes, 120 
gallons of coffee, plus 250 pints of milk, do- 
nated by the same dalry which contributed 
the coffee water. 

Final event starred Auctioneer Smith, who 
fast-talked his audience out of $1,300 while 
calling such items as hogs, heifers, hay, 
afghans, pillows, blankets, 4,000 board-feet 
of lumber, and a 3-year-old gelding. 

This year the Powell Butte Church met 
its building loan payment, bought additional 
pews, and installed a pipe organ. Next year 
plans call for a new parsonage, but the 
dreaming won’t end there. Possibilities are 
unlimited for the parish with the will and 
willingness to harvest the Lord's acre. 


‘Ole! to the University of San Francisco 
“Dons” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday night was a great night for San 
Francisco, for devotees of the west coast 
brand of basketball, and for me person- 
ally when the University of San Fran- 
cisco “Dons” sewed up the national col- 
legiate basketball championship by win- 
ning the NCAA tournament finals at 
Kansas City by a handy margin. It was 
a great night for me because USF is my 
alma mater, and it was a great night 
for San Francisco and the west coast be- 
cause a great team from a great little 
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school of 2.500 enrollment showed that it 
could go all the way against the best 
brand of basketball the rest of the coun- 
try had to offer. That is why I say “Ole! 
to the ‘Dons’ and to their great coach.” 
The evening must have been particu- 
larly sweet to Coach Woolpert, since he 
himself was a star player on the USF 
team which won the national champion- 
Ship in 1949, the last previous basketball 
crown won by the “Dons,” 

Although the USF boys had ranked 
first in the national standings during the 
regular season, the NCAA crown was the 
clincher which removed all doubt as to 
whether they were real champions, and 
the green and gold colors came through 
flying high, Iam sure that all of my col- 
leagues, be they from East, West, North, 
or South, will be glad to join me in con- 
gratulating the boys, the coach, and the 
school on their sweet victory. 

This national championship is a fit- 
ting crown for the university, now about 
to celebrate its 100th anniversary. From 
little St. Ignatius College, founded in 
May 1855 by the Jesuits, the school has 
grown until it is now a splendid univer- 
sity. At the time I attended law school 
there the transition from college to uni- 
versity had just taken place, but even 
then we had a basketball team, on which 
I played, and we also played a little foot- 
ball. We did not win any national cham- 
pionships, but we had a lot of fun. As 
president of the student body in those 
days, I know what kind of a celebration 
we cooked up whenever we won a routine 
game. I can just imagine how bright the 
bonfires burned on the campus last Sat- 
urday night when the news of the final 
victory hit town. I only wish I had been 
there to throw another log on the fire 
and to join in a chorus of the USF vic- 
tory song in my Irish tenor, 

Mr. Speaker, I propose a toast to the 
University of San Francisco “Dons,” na- 
tional collegiate basketball champions 
for 1955. Long may they reign! 


Turning Victories Into Defeats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Turning Victories Into De- 
feats,” written by Constantine Brown 
and published in a recent issue of the 
Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Turnino VICTORIES INTO DEFEATS—YALTA 
Orrerłs Us ABUNDANT Proor THAT INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCES SHOULDN'T BE HELD 
IN Mriost or War 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Publication of the Yalta papers may serve, 
lt nothing else, to support the view long 
held by Many political men in Washington 
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that International conferences should not be 
held in the midst of a war. 

When Secretary of State Hull appeared be- 
fore executive sessions of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in 1943 and 1944 
and was asked about our policies after the 
shooting was over he invariably replied: 
“Gentlemen, our only concern at present is 
to win the war. We shall cross the diplomatic 
bridges when we get to them after victory.” 

It is safe to say the world, and particularly 
this country, would not be in the present 
predicament if President Roosevelt and his 
advisers had followed the Hull horsesense 
principle. Teheran, Yalta, and Postdam 
would never have occurred. 

We won a resounding military victory in 
World War II. and suffered an even more re- 
sounding diplomatic defeat. 

The Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam meetings 
were not used to discuss military strategy as 
they were advertised. Military strategy was 
discussed only in the light of political deals 
between the then three allies. At Teheran 
the long and frultful association with Britain 
was shaken because President Roosevelt and 
some of his advisers, such as Harry Hopkins, 
decided that it was best for the United States 
and the world to side with Stalin. 

Britain appeared to our leaders then as a 
brave but wornout and crumbling empire, 
while the U. 5. S. R. was viewed as a power 
of the future. And in order to enlist Stalin's 
good will for a “better world," which he alone 
could help establish with his despotic power 
over an enormous land mass containing 180 
million people, he was appeased and given 
everything he wanted. 

We gave Stalin everything he wanted at 
Teheran and confirmed and added to these 
give-aways at Yalta. As a matter of fact, all 
our military efforts and victories were nulli- 
fled at the political conferences of the Big 
Three which none of the lesser allies who 
were fighting gallantly on our side, were per- 
mitted to attend. They had only hearsay in- 
formation on what was discussed and de- 
cided, 

The most successful diplomatic gathering 
of the big“ powers was the Vienna con- 
ference, at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
The wars were over, Napoleon was defeated, 
and the military power of France had been 
crushed. It was only after all military ob- 
Jectives had been attained that the rep- 
resentatives of the then “big four” gathered 
in the Austrian capital and decided on carv- 
ing up Europe in a manner which prevented 
the outbreak of another war of many nations 
for 100 years. 

The Vienna Conference also marked the 
most prosperous postwar era in the history of 
Europe. 

Nothing of the sort happened after the 
last World War. Had it not been for what 
is commonly believed to be the inexhausti- 
ble resources of this country, Europe and 
the rest of the world would have gone com- 
pletely to pieces. The Soviet Union, after 
having been saved from military disaster 
and helped to victory by its Western allies, 
proceeded to enlarge the gains made at the 
expense of the free nations and expanded 
both in Europe and Asia. Tens of billions 
of American tax funds and much of our 
substance had to be poured into military 
expenditures in an attempt to arrest this 
movement. It is by no means certain that 
we have yet succeeded, 

Stalin took advantage of the emotional 
frame of mind of our wartime leaders at 
the wartime conferences and succeeded at 
least partially in creating a split between the 
British and Americans. 

The postwar conferences were held during 
the period known as the cold war. And we 
lost our shirts. The Berlin Conference in 
1954 is a typical example. We went there to 
discuss with the Russian dictators peace 
treaties for Germany and Austria, They had 
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other ideas. They wanted Indochina for 
their Chinese Communist allies. After 10 
days of talking we yielded and agreed to go 
to Geneva to debate that issue. Nothing 
was done about Germany and Austria. 
Northern Vietnam was surrendered by the 
French to the Communists. 

The unchallengeable fact is that our mili- 
tary victories have been turned into diplo- 
matic defeats mainly because we went to 
the conference table while fighting was going 
on to discuss purely political matters with a 
temporary associate whose overall aims were 
in ideological opposition to those of the 
American people. 

The results of these conferences were so 
distasteful that our then leaders decided to 
cover up by hiding from us the actual con- 
cessions they made to the Reds. They have 
been partly revealed after 10 years in which 
the American people shed blood, sweat, and 
tears without actually knowing the real 
origin of their hardships. 

The division of Korea at the 38th parallel 
was arranged by our representatives at Yalta. 
It resulted in the Communist aggression of 
1950 which cost us 165,000 casualties and 
some $15 billion. And we have not yet seen 
the end of that conflict. 


Robbing Peter To Pay Paul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Sylvia Porter: 

It's hard to rob Peter to pay Paul—even 
when Peter doesn't know he’s being robbed. 

It well may be impossible to rob Peter to 
pay Paul when Peter does know what you're 
up to. 

Pit was last July, you recall, that the Presi- 
dent hiked the tarif on Swiss watch imports 
as much as 50 percent. The President ad- 
mitted he did it reluctantly. But he did it; 
he ordered the first change in the watch 
tariff in 18 years. And the move was head- 
lined around the world as a shocking exam- 
ple of how little our high-sounding phrases 
about freer world trade really mean. 

Well, after the administration had hiked 
the tariff, it discovered it was into a new 
dilemma. For under the trade agreement we 
have with Switzerland, we must offer com- 
pensation for losses she suffers because of the 
watch-tariff hike by reduction in tariffs on 
other goods. 

We have therefore offered to talk tariff 
reductions on a long list of goods Switzerland 
sells us—including a wide variety of textiles, 
surveying instruments, chemicals, cameras, 
etc. 

A conference between us is set for April 
in Geneva, 

Now comes the ironic Peter-Paul twist. 

For the textile industry isn't even waiting 
for the hearings to indicate what it thinks. 
Says William Pollock, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO): 

“It is unfair, immoral, and contrary to 
the national interest for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to trade off one group of our cit- 
izens against another. * * We do not con- 
cede that the American textile industry must 
be sacrificed to preserve the American watch 
industry. * * *” 
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That isn't mincing words and it's Just the 
beginning. 

The photographic industry certainly can 
plead that it is essential to our national de- 
{ense and that it is getting plenty of competi- 
tion from imports of German, Swiss, and 
Japanese cameras, 

“When the hearings start, you'll hear some 
fancy fireworks from top men in this in- 
dustry,” forecasts an informed source. 

The chemical companies are among the 
most vigorous, unreconstructed protection- 
ists. 

“De you think we're going to agree to a 
cut in tariffs just to subsidize the watch 
people?“ said one chemical corporation of- 
ficer when I called to ask the reaction. “Huh. 
Not us.” 

Peter knows he's being robbed to pay 
Paul—and he has no intentions of standing 
for it. 

The whole miserable chain of events was 
set off by the tarif hike. And more and 
more miserable links will be added until the 
President breaks the chain by canceling the 
increase. Eventually the hike will be re- 
versed. The sooner the better. 


Tribute to Congressional Medal of Honor 
Winner, Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this com- 
ing Saturday there will occur the re- 
interment of the mortal remains of Cpl. 
Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., of Hatfield, Wis., 
who was awarded posthumously the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for gallantry 
on the field of action in Korea. 

I send to the desk the text of a letter 
which I have addressed to the pastor of 
his church, along with the text of a news- 
paper article from the Milwaukee 
Journal on the award, and the official 
Army announcement. 

Iask unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp by way of my personal sincere 
tribute to this valiant American. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNTTED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 22, 1955. 
Pastor MITCHELL WHITERABBIT, 
Winnebago Indian Mission Church, 
Rural Route 5, Black River Falls, 
Wis. 

Dran Pastor WHITERARBIT: Thank you very 
much for your kind invitation to me to con- 
vey a communication which could be read at 
the burial ceremonies of Cpl. Mitchell Red 
Cloud, Jr., who will be reinterred this coming 
Saturday. 

It is an honor for me to submit the en- 
closed message. 

May I advise that it will be my privilege 
also to include the text of this letter to you, 
along with the official Army notice of Cor- 
poral Red Cloud's winning of the Congres- 
cional Medal of Honor and a newspaper 
writeup thereon, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I only regret that the pressure of official 
duties prevents my teing ov hand in person 
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to convey my own personal sincere respects 


A TRIBUTE To Mrrcnett Rep CLOUD, JR. 


No man can adequately do honor with 
mere words to what another man has 
achieved by unforgettable deeds, particular- 
ly a deed which has earned for a departed 
hero the Nation's highest military award. 

The sacrifice which Mitchell Red Cloud, 
Jr., of Hatfield, Wis., made near hill 123 in 
Korea on November 5, 1950, is too great and 
too lasting for myself or any other man to 
attempt adequately to praise. 

A mere recall of the facts regarding his 
actions against a numerically superior foe 
vill convey to all who see or hear the epic 
gallantry of Mitchell Red Cloud. 

This 28-year-old lad was the descendant 
of warriors of old who fought with courage 
m every fray in which they participated. 
Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., was worthy of that 
unbroken tradition. He symbolizes the hero- 
ism of the innumerable Americans of Indian 
Geecent who have shed their blood and given 
of their lives in the service of native soil 
which they themselves had owned long be- 
fore the coming of the white man, and to 
which they have, nonetheless, given their 
patriotic devotion eyer since. 

To the bereaved mother of this courageous 
boy, Wisconsin and the Nation convey deep- 
est sympathy in her great loss, She may 
speak in the Winnebago tongue more readi- 
ly than in English, but the deed which her 
son performed speaks with a universal elo- 
quence which no man in any tongue can 
match. 

It is a deed which confirms once again 
that the color of a man's skin, the accent of 
a man's tongue, or that of his family or of 
his loved ones or of his forebears, is meaning- 
lets beside the true quality of a man's heart 
and the grandeur of a man's eternal soul. 

Mitchell Red Cloud. Jr., Wisconsin's most 
courageous modern Indian warrior, will be 
laid to rest in an ancient ceremonial ground 
among his ancestors. But in truth, he has 
consecrated too that far-distant spot in Korea 
where his lifeblood drained into the ground. 
And by that consecration he has signified to 
all free mankind that the sons of America, 
as dearly as they love their own land, have 
proven their willingness to die for a unlver- 
ga) cause—peace and freedom—in lands far 
distant from their native shores. 

It is the prayer and faith of free men 
everywhere that the selfless deed of Mitchell 
Red Cloud, Jr., and of 30.000 of his country- 
men and of other boys under the United 
Nations banner who made the supreme sac- 
rifice in Korea, will not have been in vain. 
May it have marked a turning point in the 
age-old quest of man for a world in which 
right makes might and in which aggression 
shall no more occur. 

May Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr.'s final resting 
Place be a shrine to patriotic Americans of 
our State and Nation; and may it serve as a 
shrine to all free men's dedication to a war- 
less, slaveless world. 

The noble red men who fought for freedom 
on this continent against any odds have had 
a proud descendant in this fighting marine 
and Army infantryman who breathed his last 
on a far-distant continent. 

May his matchless deed be an Inspiration 
to us all. Thus, whenever our spirits may 
flag, whenever we may become discouraged 
in the quest for peace, whenever voices of 
pessimists and mongers of gloom are heard 
throughout the land, may we remember the 
sight of Cpl. Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., critical- 
ly wounded near Chonghyon, Korea, pulling 
himself to his feet, using a tree for support, 
and continuing to fire to halt an onrushing 
enemy. 
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With that type of dauntless spirit, we can- 
not fail in our efforts, and we will be worthy 
of his eternal valor, 

God rest his gallant soul. 


Mena oF HONOR (POSTHUMOUS) 


Cpl. Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., Company E, 
19th Infantry Regiment, distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty in action 
against the enemy near Chonghyon, Korea, 
on November 5, 1950. From his position on 
the point of a ridge immediately in front of 
the company command post he was the first 
to detect the approach of the Chinese Com- 
munist forces and give the alarm as the 
enemy charged from a brush covered area 
less than 100 feet from him. Springing up 
he delivered devastating point blank auto- 
matic rifle fire into the advancing enemy. 
His accurate and intense fire checked this 
assault and gained time for the company to 
consolidate its defense. With utter fearless- 
ness he maintained his firing position until 
severely wounded by enemy fire. Refusing 
assistance he pulled himself to his feet and 
wrapping his arm around a tree continued 
his deadly fire until again, and fatally, 
wounded. This heroic act stopped the 
enemy from overrunning his company's posi- 
tion and gained time for reorganization and 
evacuation of the wounded. Corporal Red 
Cloud's dauntless courage and gallant self- 
sacrifice reflects the highest credit upon 
himself and upholds the esteemed traditions 
of the Army of the United States. 

Published in Department of Army General 
Order No, 26, April 25, 1951. 

Date of award: February 19, 1031. 

Place of birth: Hatfield, Wis. 

Entered military service from Wisconsin. 

Station: Chonghyon, Koroa. 

KIA November 5, 1950. 

NOK: Mrs. Nellie Red Cloud (mother), 
Route No. 1, Merrillan, Wis. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 13, 
1955 
CPL, Rep CLOUD To GET A WARRIOR'S FuNERAL— 

CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL WINNER WHO DIED IN 

Barrix To Be Buren THIS Monta 

Harm. Wis.—Wisconsin's most coura- 
geous modern Indian warrior will be lald to 
rest among his ancestors this month in a 
cemetery so ancient that some graves still 
have the ceremonial boxes from which tribal 
spirits were “fed.” 

The warrior was Cpl. Mitchell Red Cloud, 
Jr., cut down by Communist bullets on No- 
vember 5, 1950, on a ridge near Chonghyon, 
Korea. For preventing the enemy from over- 
running his company, he was posthumously 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the eighth man to win it In the Korean war. 

The medal representing the Nation's high- 
est military honor was bestowed upon the 
hero's graying mother in a solemn ceremony 
at the Pentagon in Washington, D. C., in 1951 
by soft spoken Gen. Omar Bradley. Some 
say she swept away a tear. She said later 
that Indians don't cry, but bear their grief 
better than that. She finds it easier to speak 
in the Winnebago tongue than English. 


BORN AT HATFIELD 


Mrs. Nellie Red Cloud, now near 60, bears 
her pride well, too. A faint smile slips across 
her face when honors are bestowed on her 
son, as Many have been. 

Already two veterans’ organization posts 
have been named after him—the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars unit at Black River Falls and 
the American Legion post at Adams-Friend- 
ship. Mrs. Red Cloud has often spent winter 
months at Friendship. 

Young Red Cloud, 28 when he died, was 
born near this Jackson County community, 
where the family has always owned its own 
home on Indian lands. He is the most dis- 
tinguished alumnus of Black River Fulls high 
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echool. A bronze wall plaque at the school 
pays tribute to his gallantry. 

This descendant of warriors served In the 
Marine Corps for 4 years during World War H. 
He was one of Carlson’s Raiders in the Ist 
Marine Division, He left Jackson County 
in 1941 as a junior in high school to fight 
at Midway and Guadalcanal, His father 
tried to follow him into the corps but was 
rejected. Mitchell, Sr., a World War I vet- 
eran and a writer, died in 1946. 


LAID LOW BY MALARIA 


Red Cloud was a match for the Japanese 
but not for malaria. He left Black River 
Falla weighing 195 but returned to the In- 
dian mission near here at 115 pounds. He 
got his high-school diploma while in serv- 
ice. When he recovered his health, he joined 
the Army in 1948. j 

James Smoke, Tomah, of the Wisconsin 
Winnebago Veterans’ Association, is not sur- 
prised at Red Cloud's valor. He says that 
the hero’s great-grandfather was a fine sol- 
dier in the Civil War, and Red Cloud's rela- 
tives, not even citizens, fought in the 
Spanish-American War and World War I. 
Only one Winnebago mission youth was 
drafted in World War II. Smoke says, the 
rest volunteered. 

On his mother’s (Winneshiek) side, Chief 
Adam Thundercloud still has a silver medal 
presented to his ancestors (and Mitchell's) 
by George Washington in 1789, Smoke says. 

STOOD IN BREACH ALONE 


Red Cloud's rendezvous with death came 
in the first big battle between United States 
troops and Chinese Reds. His outfit was 
dug in near Hill 123 while the numerically 
superior enemy probed for a weak spot in its 
bridgehead. S 

At daybreak on November 5, 1950, the 
platoon commander, Ist Lt. John A, Ander- 
son, Superior, heard Cpl. Red Cloud shout 
a warning and open fire on a large enemy 
force bearing down upon him. Then the 
corporal fell, critically wounded by burp 
gunfire, but pulled himself to his feet, 
wrapped his arm around a tree for support, 
and continued firing. 

The enemy finally overran his lifeless body, 
but Red Cloud's company had been given 
time to reorganize. The Winnebago Indian's 
valor prevented heavy casualties. The enemy 
turned his body over to United Nations forces 
and it was buried at Sukchon, North Korea, 
prior to its return to the United States. 

HONOR GUARD PLANNED 

A military escort will bring his body from 
Oakiand, Calif., to Black River Falls, arriv- 
ing March 23. An honor guard of Winnebago 
Indians will remain with the casket at the 
Langlols-Galston funeral home there, where 
a short service will be held at 1:30 p. m., 
March 26. Services will be held at 2 p. m. 
at the Evangelical Reform Church at the 
Indian mission with the Reverend Mitchell 
Whiterabbit officiating. 

The body will be interred near those of 
the hero's father and brother, Randolph, 
killed when only 18 on Army maneuvers 
near Fort Lewis, Wash., in 1949. Another 
brother, Merlin, of Black River Falls, will 
stand at his mother’s side. He was a Navy 
Seabee in World War II. 


Use of Helicopters in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G, PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, in a dis- 
Patch from Vienna which appeared in 
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the Portland Press Herald on March 19, 
1955, May Craig described the extensive 
use of helicopters in Europe and an 
American exhibit on atomic energy in 
Vienna. This country is far behind Eu- 
rope in the use of helicopters for com- 
mercial air traffic. In order that all of 
the members of Congress may have an 
opportunity to read these interesting ob- 
servations by May Craig, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPE AHEAD IN HELICOPTER USE 
(By May Craig) 

Vrenna.—Europe is ahead of us in using 
helicopters for passenger service between 
cities, for short hops. In West Germany 
we saw it. In Bonn there is no commercial 
airport. You must get there by boat, road, 
or train—unless you are lucky enough to 
get a seat in one of the small helicopters 
that will set you down in Cologne, for in- 
stance in 20 minutes. Here in Vienna I 
wish we had helicopter service from the air- 
port, which is 20 miles from Vienna. 

Belgium’s Sabena lines have the first net- 
work of passenger helicopters in Europe, and 
they have hauled 13,000 passengers this sum- 
mer. Great advantage is that expensive 
runways and airports are not necessary; 
therefore the helioports can save the pas- 
senger time. The airline saves money; the 
countries where land is so precious are saved 
the requisitioning of farms for airfields. 
Helioports are so small, snow removal is no 
problem. Some of the largest cities in 
Europe, previously impractical for air service, 
are now linked by helicopter. 

This Sabena fleet has Brussels as the hub. 
Businessmen, diplomats, tourists who are 
lucky enough, use these copters all the time, 
coming right down on a roof or in the 
heart of a city on the ground—home by 
dinnertime. The Sabena says it is arrang- 
ing for big 40-passenger copters, but that 
will be some years from now. The Sabena 
is experimenting with service across the Eng- 
lish Channel. Now it takes so long to get 
from a London hotel to the big conventional 
airports that it exceeds time of crossing the 
channel. Air traffic across the channel is 
taking most of the passengers away from 
the little steamers that used to toss seasick 
passengers all night. Flying time across the 
actual channel is 17 minutes, The conven- 
tional airports are not near the channel 
either. 

Helioports are being planned now near the 
heart of London, Paris, New York, the dawn 
of a new era of convenience for travelers, 
London will have its first one near Waterloo 
Station. So much of Europe has been 
bombed that getting sites for helloports is 
no problem, as it will be in New Tork. 

Amazing exhibit of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses in industry and medicine and 
the daily life is now here in Vienna. The 
exhibit is American, by our Government. It 
is part of our propaganda of atoms for peace. 
This exhibit has been in Berlin and goes 
from here to Hamburg. Crowds jam the 
street for a block, waiting to get in, It is 
free. 

In the lobby are pictures of the men and 
Madame Curie, who discovered and devel- 
oped what is now nuclear energy utilization. 
Several of them are Americans, of course. 

In the first room of the exhibit, painted all 
black and darkened, there hangs from the 
ceiling a radiant replica of what an atom is 
like, with proton and neutron, a whirling 
ball of gleaming wire with its heart vari- 
colored. One remembers how short a time it 
is since we believed the atom to be the 
smallest particle of matter, indivisible. 

In the second room is a fine picture of 
President Eisenhower and a quotation—in 
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German; this whoie exhibit has German 
captions, of course. He sald: “Our country 
does not intend to destroy, but to build.” 
This is good propaganda, and worth the 
money we spend on it. 

Throughout the exhibit there are demon- 
stratlons. For instance, one shows a plant 
taking radiation and sending it into the 
leaves, eaten hy a cow, lights show how it 
goes through the digestion, the blood, and 
down into the milk in the udder. Physical 
processes can be followed by the radiant par- 
ticles. It shows how functioning of the hu- 
man being can be followed, how healing can 
be applied, 


Resolution by Serbian Organizations of 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Cleveland is proud to number among 
its population a considerable number of 
people of Serbian extraction. They are 
well known in Cleveland for their dedi- 
cation to the principles for which the 
United States has beem symbolic since 
the days of its inception. All these loyal 
Americans of Serbian extraction have a 
deep concern for the welfare of their 
homeland which is now occupied by the 
Communists. They have very definite 
views on Tito which should be of interest 


- to all Americans. 


The following resolution was adopted 
at the regular meeting of representatives 
of 10 Serbian religious, fraternal, hu- 
man, cultural, and educational organi- 
zations of Cleveland, Ohio, consisting of 
over 2,000 members, held March 5, 1955, 
at St. Sava Church hall, 1565 East 36th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include it here- 
with: 

Whereas the official representatives of dic- 
tatorial Communist regime of Joseph Broz- 
Tito, and their known and unknown agents 
and followers in this country, are spreading 
news and propaganda of a necessity of in- 
vitation of said Joseph Broz-Tito to be guest 
of this country of ours; and 

Whereas the American press is publish- 
ing stories about Invitation of sald Commu- 
nist leader of Yugoslavia, which are disturb- 
ing the members of undersigned organiza- 
tions; and 

Whereas the Communist regime of Joseph 
Broz-Tito does not in any way differ from 
rest of the Communist regimes, tutored and 
supported by Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas the political, religious and per- 
sonal freedoms are nonexistent since the 
inception of the Communist regime of 
Joseph Broz-Tito in Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas Americans of Serbian extraction 
are not unmindful of the fact, that thęir 
relatives in Yugoslavia are daily persecuted 
and tortured for their religious and political 
conyictions by the order of Joseph Broz-Tito; 
and 

Whereas the dignity and honor of the 
American mothers, whose five sons were bru- 
tally murdered by the order of said dictator 
Tito, when they were performing military 
duty in peaceful mission, will be offended if 
said Communist dictator was invited to visit 
this country of ours; and 

Whereas the Communist regime of Yugo- 
slavla refused to cooperate with the Western 
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Powers in defense of western civilization and 
the peace of the world, and by doing so, 
proved to the rest of the world its place is 
and always was with the rest of the Com- 
munist countries and regimes; and 

Whereas Tito’s coming here would result 
in completely opposite effect from that which 
was outlined by President Eisenhower in his 
recent address over the TV program “Cru- 
sade for Freedom of the Radio Free Eu- 
rope,” that the masses of enslaved peoples 
behind the Iron Curtains, represent the main. 
obstacle of Soviet aggression against the 
West, as long as they are reminded of the 
fact that the free world has not forgotten 
them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby appeal to Presl- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, to reject every 
attempt of the official and unofficial Com- 
munist representatives who are trying to 
bring dictator Joseph Broz-Tito, to hold a 
speech in the greatest democratic institu- 
tion and tribunal of liberties and human 
rights, the American Congress. 

We trust that Mr. President will consider 
our reasons and remove the possibility of an 
insult to our great democratic country. 

It was further resolved that copy of this 
resolution be sent to President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State Hon. John Foster Dulles, 
Hon. John W. Bricker, United States Senator 
from Ohio, Hon. George H. Bender, United 
States Senator from Ohio, and Hon. Michael 
A. Feighan, Hon. Frances P. Bolton, Hon. 
Charles A. Vanik, and Hon. Oliver P. Bolton, 
Members of the Congress from Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

St. Sava Serblan Orthodox Church, Tom 
Simich, President; Serbian National 
Defense, N. J. Vurdelja, President; 
Fraternal Unit Lodge 15 of SNF, Bosko 
Zallac, President; St. Sava Lodge 1 of 
8. B. F. U., Sinisa Djokich, Secretary; 
Circle of Serbian Sisters, Ana Uzelac, 
President; Serbian Brothers Heip, Inc., 
Sinisa Djokich, President; Serbian 


Cultural Club St. Sava, D. Lazarevich, ` 


President; Serbian-American Women 
Club, Zora Herkley, President; Serblan 
Singing Choir “Njegosh"; Anna July- 
lia, President; Serbian Chetniks, Dra- 
gan Chupkovich, President. 


A Long-Range Program Is Needed To 
Preserve Our American Shipping and 
Shipbuilding Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of providing a long-term 
program to preserve the American ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries was re- 
cently brought to my attention in a letter 
received from L. S. Blodgett, editor of 
Marine Engineering. e conditions he 
relates in his letter and the facts that 
support them are astounding. It clearly 
shows there is a need for remedial legis- 
lation at the earliest possible day. It 
cannot be delayed without resulting in 
irreparable damage to our shipping and 
shipbuilding industry. There is a clear 
and distinct duty to provide action in 
the matter at once. 

The letter to which I refer and the 
open letter that is mentioned in the 
letter to me reads as follows: 
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ENGINEERING, 
New York, N. Y, February 28, 1955. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WOLVERTON: For 
the postwar period, ship orders placed abroad 
have resulted in losses to the United States 
industry, employment and purchasing power 
totaling 61.800, 000.000, and these losses affect 
every one of the 48 States. 

In fact, right now only 14 merchant vessels 
of the 1,347 under construction in the world’s 
shipyards are being built in this country. To 
bring this problem and its serious conse- 
quences into sharp focus, Marine Engineer- 
ing has published in its March issue an open 
letter to you and all other Members of the 
United States Congress, calling attention to 
the need for long-range legislation that will: 

1. Encourage American ship owners to 
build and operate ships under the American 
fiag. (In 1954 United States flag ships car- 
ried only 29 percent of this Nation's foreign 
trade.) 

2. Insure a modern American- flag fleet, 
adequate shipbuilding facilities, and an ef- 
fective force of trained professionals to meet 
a national emergency. 

3. Expand the market for the wide range 
of materials used in shipbuilding which 
originate in every one of the 48 States. 

Attached you will find a reprint of this 
open letter, together with a detalled sum- 
mary of the more than 6 million deadweight 
tons of shipping ordered by American in- 
terests from foreign yards. 

We hope you will give this national prob- 
Jem full thought and consideration in terms 
of long-range remedial legislation. After you 
have had an opportunity to read the at- 
tached reprint, we shall appreciate having 
any comments you may care to evpress. 

Yours very truly, 
L. S. BLODGETT, 
Editor. 


— 


[Open letter from Marine Engineering of 
March 1955] 


LONG-RANGE REMEDIAL LEGISLATION FOR THE 
MARINE INDUSTRY Is NEEDED Now. ADE- 
QUATE MERCHANT MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
FACILITIES ARE ESSENTIAL To SUPPORT THE 
NATION'S WORLDWIDE COMMITMENTS FOR DE- 
vense. Acron To HELP THESE VITAL IN- 
DUSTRIES IS IMPERATIVE 
Dean MR. CONGRESSMAN: Marine Engineer- 

ing. which has served the United States ma- 

rine field for 77 years, views with concern the 
future of this vital industry. The major roles 
played by shipping and shipbullding, both in 
war and peace, are being neglected. This 
matter affects you and your constituents, Mr. 

Congressman, as the marine industry uses 

materials and products of all 48 States. 

At the present time this crucial problem 
needs your attention. The fate of the United 
States maritime industries hinges on its solu- 
tion. In the past, Congress has rushed to the 
aid of these industries as a fireman does to a 
fire. When the fire is out, it is forgotten 
until the next alarm is sounded. Such stop- 
gap procedures must be replaced with long- 
Tange planning to assure an efficient Ameri- 
can merchant fleet needed not only for the 
safety of the country but for economic rea- 
sons as well, 

No peacetime Industry is adaptable so 
readily to the needs of war. The same skills 
are employed to man cargo vessels as naval 
anxiliaries. The same facilities and skills 
are used to build warships as are employed 
in the construction of merchant ships. 

The tense world situation could turn into 
an all-out war in a matter of hours. The 
turning point of World War II occurred when 
our shipyards were able to produce ships 
faster than the enemy could sink them. 
This was accomplished by the mass-produc- 
tion methods undisturbed by enemy bomb- 
ings, God forbid we find ourselves engaged 
in another world war, but if it does happen 
you can be certain that our shipyards will be 
prime targets for enemy attack, Yes, we 
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have a surplus of World War II ships in our 
reserve fleet, which even in 1943 were no 
match for enemy subs. Russia's concentra- 
tion on submarine construction of improved 
design is ominous. All of America's indus- 
trial might will be of little avall unless our 
fleet and shipbuilding facilities are geared 
to such an effort. 

One of your big headaches in any future 
all-out mobilization, Mr. Congressman, will 
be to offset the handicaps imposed on mer- 
chant marine industries in recent years. 

It costs money to maintain an American 
merchant marine, just as it costs moncy to 
maintain the Defense Department. Actually, 
the cost to the Government to support a 
merchant marine is about 1 percent of the 
cost of the Defense Department. It Is the 
only “arm of defense” which private capital 
finances. } 

From the beginning of our history the 
need for a merchant marine has been recog- 
nized. George Washington urged Congress 
to offer “such encouragement to our own 
navigation as will render our commerce and 
agriculture less dependent on foreign bot- 
toms." This need has increased many fold 
since then. The United States Is not as self- 
sufficient now as it was in earlier years, 
Raw materials must be imported. Manufac- 
tured goods and agricultural products must 
be exported if we are to maintain a high rate 
of production. e 

We firmly believe a strong United States- 
flag merchant fleet and a well-equipped, con- 
tinuously producing shipbuilding industry 
is not only a national asset but also a na- 
tional necessity. Some of the questions 
posed with regard to the merchant marine 
are outlined below. Volumes of testimony 
at congressinal hearings and articles are 
available on each of these questions. We 
believe simple statements can answer most 
of them and have given our views on them. 

“Can the United States depend upon for- 
eign-fiag vessels in time of war or emer- 
gency?” 

The experience of two world wars and the 
Korean emergency should have taught us 
that we cannot depend on foreign-flag ships 
when most needed. No future wars will be 
localized affairs between us and one other 
nation. Foreign countries will need all their 
ships to serve their accelerated production 
and to supply their fighting forces. 

President Eisenhower has stated: “We 
were caught flat-footed in both world wars 
because we relied too much upon foreign- 
owned and operated shipping to carry our 
cargoes abroad and to bring critically needed 
supplies to this country.” 

The availability of American-fing vessels 
during World War II and the cooperation of 
the owners resulted in time-charter rates 
for freighters of $4 per deadweight ton In- 
stead of the world rate of $10.20 with an 
estimated savings of $500 million to the 
Government. 

“How important is a United States-flag 
merchant marine to national defense?” 

President Eisenhower has called the mer- 
chant marine the “fourth arm of defense.” 
The Army, Navy and Air Force could not long 
survive in foreign stations without a steady 
flow of supplies. The merchant marine is 
the blood stream of the three armed services. 

“Is the United States merchant marine 
costing the taxpayer too much money for 
value received?" 

More money is spent on many individual 
commodity price supports than is spent on 
merchant marine subsidies. 

A United States-flag fleet on the high seas, 
serving our industries to and from every 
part of world, is a protection to all United 
States business firms, It helps insure 
against discrimination of the United States 
exporter in foreign markets by foreign 
shippers, 

World War II saw the staggering total of 
#17 billion spent on new ship construction, 
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Experts have estimated that If these ships 
had been built prior to the war, $13 billion 
could have been saved in construction costs 
plus a 6390 million a year interest charge. 
We are spending each year in interest 
slightly lesa than is needed to maintain our 
ships and shipyards at the required levels. 

During the first 14 years of operation un- 
der the 1936 Merchant Marine Act, the sub- 
sidized lines paid $130,503,000 in direct Fed- 
eral income and profit taxes. Operating dif- 
ferential subsidy payments for the same 
period totaled just $16,655,324 above this 
amount. When indirect taxes are con- 
sidered, tax revenues to the Government far 
exceed the amount spent in operating sub- 
sidy payments.” Foreign lines do not pay 
these taxes. j 

As of March 31, 1954, the total postwar 
operating subsidies after recapture amounted 
to approximately $380 million. Figures sub- 
mitted by the present Maritime Administra- 
tion indicate higher payments because the 
Government was behind in payments. When 
arrears are adjusted, the subsidy appropria- 
tions will appear in a better light. 

“How is the Government deterring ship- 
ping and shipbuilding?" 

Many minor and major factors enter this 
picture. The basic deterrent is the lack of 
a continuous well-charted of mer- 
chant marine development. The inability 
of the Government to adopt a comprehen- 
sive program and to carry it out affects all 
phases of the maritime industry. 

Disagreement between various governmen- 
tal agencies on maritime policies has high- 
lighted this lack of a continuous policy. 

Nonsupport of our merchant marine on the 
Part of the Department of State has been 
noted in many instances. The State Depart- 
ment can and should work to aid exporters 
in developing new markets. Diplomacy can 
do much to remove restrictions blocking 
currency exchange and trade imposed by 
foreign governments. 

“Has the United States Government sub- 
sidized foreign shippers and shipbuilding?” 

The Ship Sales Act sold World War II built 
vessels to American and foreign operators at 
the sams reduced price. Foreign operators 
purchased nearly 1,100 of these vessels. 
Thus, the United States subsidized competi- 
tors by nearly $2,500,000,000. 

Millions of dollars of United States money 
have gone into the rebuilding of German 
and Japanese shipyards. From 1946 through 
1951, the United States spent 823 million 
to rehabilitate Japan's merchant fleet. Con- 
seryative estimates indicate that $36 million 
of United States economic ald went into 
European nations to repair war-damaged 
Shipyards, shipping and fishing industries, 
between 1948 and 1951 only. 

American shipowners had to fight vigor- 
ously before they received from Congress a 
guaranty that 50 percent of United States- 
financed cargoes be shipped in American bot- 
toms. They had every right to request 100 
Percent of such cargoes. No other nation 
is so generous to foreign competition, 


“Does a subsidized fleet aid other United - 


States industries and the Nation's economy 
us a whole?” 

A ship operator, by signing a subsidy con- 
tract. guarantees the American exporters 
that there will be ships sailing on a definite 
Schedule to deliver his goods to the world's 
markets. The ship operator must sall on as- 
Signed routes on schedule. He cannot flit 
About as his competitor can, using ships in 
R trade which happens to be more lucrative. 
Undue dependence upon foreign ships ren- 
ders the American shipper vulnerable to ex- 
cessive rates and inadequate service when 
shipping conditions are tight. 

Purther, a subsidized operator must buy 
his supplies in the United States. He must 
have all repairs to vessels made in American 
yards even though foreign yards are cheaper. 
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American-flag ships over $100 
million worth of food supplies in the United 
States during 1953. Out of the over $100 
million in wages paid to seamen on subsi- 
dized vessels each year, approximately $20 
million of this is returned in taxes. 

“Is it necessary to have tramp ships?” 

Over 50 percent of our foreign commerce 
moves in ships employed in tramp operations, 
of which 83 percent is carried in foreign 
tramp vessels. Tramp ships move the bulk 
commodities; iron ore, coal, wheat, etc., that 
are so necessary to industry and agriculture. 
Tramp ships provide the flexible and bal- 
anced shipping services that the Military 
Sea Transportation Service deems essential 
to national defense. The tramp fleet pro- 
vides the nucleus merchant fleet to meet im- 
mediate military demands in an emergency. 

“Should tramp-ship operations be subsi- 
died?“ 

The tramp-ship operator is faced with the 
same high cost of labor as the subsidized 
operator. Industry requires the available 
ships to carry bulk cargoes to and from 
wherever it is needed. 

Subsidies are, in effect, an adaptation of 
the tariff system generally available for the 
well-being of most American industry. Be- 
cause the shipping industry is international 
in scope, it is not susceptible to regulation 
by tariff legislation. Subsidies are the only 
way to equalize the differential between 
American and foreign living standards. 
Therefore, if applied to one segment of the 
industry, it should be applied to all segments 
facing the same problems. 

“Should the Government require vessel 
owners to replace their vessels prior to obso- 
lescence so as to avoid block obsolescence of 
the merchant fleet?“ 

The Nation's shipyards are not geared now 
to build a quantity of vessels equal to that 
which will become obsolete in 10 years. 
When that period is reached, they will be less 
able to do so unless given steady work now. 
By a steady replacement program, planned 
now and scheduled for years ahead, the ship- 
yards can plan their work. Competent per- 
sonnel can be trained and retained. Con- 
struction costs will remain at a minimum, 
A modern merchant fleet will be assured. 

However, inducements must be offered to 
the private shipowners to make it advan- 
tageous to them to replace their aging ves- 
sels. Ship-construction costs have risen 
since the present vessels were built. These 
vessels are being depreciated at what is now 
a below cost figure. New ships will increase 
capital expenditures and increase over-all 
costs. 

A realistic program can be worked out so 
that all ships will be replaced in an orderly 
manner, the reserve fleet up-graded and the 
shipyards kept busy. 

“Is the revival of coastwise 
coatal shipping vital?” 

In World War II better than 50 percent of 
all war-material tonnage shipped from this 
Nation was petroleum products. The bulk of 
the vessels used were those withdrawn from 
coastwise service. Fuel and gasoline ration- 
ing testifies to this condition. 

The coastwise cargo vessels supplied the 
needed bottoms to carry war materials, We 
do not have this reserve to call on now. 

A Government-sponsored revival of coast- 
wise shipping can be started. Industry now 
is preparing a study on this subject for 
the Maritime Administration. We urge you 
to study this report carefully when sub- 
mitted and take the necessary action. 

“Are foreign ships going to be allowed to 
steal the Great Lakes trade?” 

The Great Lakes’ ports have witnessed an 
alarming increase in foreign vessels carry- 
ing waterborne export and import cargoes. 
Due to present restrictions in vessel sizes, the 
United States does not have vessels that can 
compete on an economical basis with these 


and inter- 
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small ships. When the St, Lawrence sen- 
way is completed, the influx of foreign ves- 
sels will increase. Our present type of ship 
will not be able to compete even then on 
an economical basis because the Seaway 
still will be too shallow. Foreign owners 
are bullding now for this trade, we are not. 

An essential trade route must be estab- 
lHshed which includes the lakes ports as an 
incentive for United States lines to bulld 
for this trade. 

Accidents are Occurring on the lakes at an 
alarming rate due to the unfamiliarity with 
Jakes regulations by foreign captains. A 
treaty with Canada should be drawn up that 
will require qualified pilots on all vessels. 

“Is our reserve fleet satisfactory for emer- 
gency conditions?” 

Ships become obsolete because of age in 
the same manner as any other equipment. 
The sight of 2,012 vessels in the reserve fleet 
give a false feeling of security. Most of them 
are slow Liberty ships unsuited for present 
day military logistics. The Maritime Admin- 
istration Is working on methods of improv- 
ing the Liberty ships plus maintenance of 
other vessels. However, the reserve fleets 
must be upgraded continually. Useless 
ships should be scrapped. 

“Has the maritime industry done its share 
in promoting the merchant marine?” 

One Congressman who has supported the 
merchant marine stated that there are so 
many divergent opinions within the shipping 
industry itself that it is a wonder how any 
fair legislation has been passed. The mari- 
time industry must resolve its differences 
so that one spokesman gives an overall 
report of legislative needs. 

The shipping industry has overlooked the 
value of public relations. It spends far less 
on this item than other comparable indus- 
tries. The industry is composed of many 
groups each having divergent views as to 
what the industry needs. Each is fearful 
for its own existence. If Congress were more 
sympathetic to maritime needs, there would 
be fewer partisan views to confuse Congress. 

United States shipping lines have failed 
to convince industry that it pays to ship in 
American-flag vessels, Many traffic managers 
do not realize that it is just as cheap to 
ship in American-flag vessels as foreign ves- 
sels. Only 29 percent of our waterborne 
export-import trade was carried in United 
States-flag ships during 1954. 

“Has labor a share in the process of bulld- 
ing a strong merchant marine?" 

The maritime-labor situation must be 
stabilized. Labor costs represent approxl- 
mately 60 percent of the total ship-opera- 
tion cost. In many instances high labor costs 
are forcing the American-flag ship from the 
seas. Labor demands must be moderated by 
the tight competition facing the American 
shipowner today. 

Excessive demands by labor groups on a 
shipowner confronted with a depressed mar- 
ket will act to the detriment of all. Not only 
will it reduce the size of the merchant fleet, 
but will increase the number of trained per- 
sonnel without work. 

Management, labor, and Government must 
share the responsibilities in achieving maxi- 
mum efficiency in ship operation and main- 
taining a strong United States-flag merchant 
marine. The Nation as a whole has a very 
large stake in the survival of the American 
shipping and shipbuilding industry. There- 
fore, since national interests are paramount, 
the Government must provide the strong 
leadership needed. There is no one solution. 
We hope, Mr. Congressman, that you will give 
these assorted but related problems the 
attention they warrant. 

Yours very truly, 
MARINE ENGINEERING. 
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Implications of Federal Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


r VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by James J. Kilpatrick, editor 
of the News Leader of Richmond, Va. 
The article is entitled “This Was the 
House of Our Fathers: The Implications 
of Federal Housing.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THis Was THE House or Our FATHERS: THE 
IMPLICATIONS OF FEDERAL HOUSING 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Not very long ago the manager of a public- 
housing project in the little town of Hope- 
well, Va., passed an uncomfortable hour upon 
the public stage. He had issued a certain 
regulation, in a spirit of economy and social 
uplift, by which he proposed to maintain his 
project efficiently and to lead his tenants to 
the better life. Toward this end, he ordained 
that henceforth his charges could keep no 
pets; he decreed that no light bulb of a 
greater power than 60 watts could burn; and 
then he laid dowh the mandate that no 
tenant could consume intoxicating liquors 
in his own living room, or for that matter, 
in the kitchen or anywhere else. 

Now the first of these might have been 
defended as a reasonable restraint upon one's 
liberties, for man's noblest friend can be a 
confounded nuisance; and the second of 
these might possibly have been defended in 
the name of economy, although this is doubt- 
ful. The tenants soon enough would 
thoughtfully have screwed in two 60-watt 
bulbs where a single 100-watt bulb had 
burned before, and the project’s light bill 
would have soared by a full 20 percent. 

But there was no defense for the third 
edict from the manager's office, as a vigilant 
press made clear forthwith. Virginia editors 
nalled the villain to a cross of scorn; local 
radio commentators took up the cry; a na- 
tional television program found Hopewell 
and peered myopically into the project. 
From time to time we scribes and pundits are 
a little vague toward infringements upon 
individual freedom; often we overlook some 
subtle encroachment of the welfare state. 
This time we were alert. This time we were 
keen. A man’s freedom to take off his shoes 
and drink beer was at stake, and this high 
freedom, though it seems not to have been 
enunciated with the other 4 or 5 in the fog- 
shrouded Atlantic, is the sort of freedom one 
defends to the death. We gave him the 
works. 

The upshot of all this was that the Hope- 
well Housing Authority nervously rescinded 
the order, or so much of it as applied to 
light bulbs and bourbons; the project man- 
ager, brooding over the unwillingness of 
fallen man to be uplifted, went back to col- 
lecting his rents; the local press went vie- 
toriously on to the basketball games. It was 
& 2-day story. 

But unhappily, it seems to me, the real 
story was missed, for the Hopewell decree 
spoke eloquently of the evil abroad in our 
lund; these petty, domineering regulations 
spoke of statism in terms the ordinary man 
could comprehend. Talk of governmental 
controls or warn of infringements upon in- 
dividual liberty, and the talk and the warn- 
ing are largely lost. But a 100-watt bulb 
is a tangible thing, and a can of beer may 
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adorn the humblest home. Here was the 
hand of the omnipotent state reaching into 
a citizen's living room, cutting off his lights 
and corking his bottle; here in Hopewell, 
in the person of an earnest if misguided 
Sunday-school teacher, big brother was 
watching us, and to contemplate the inci- 
dent was to sense a sudden chill along the 
spine. 

The lesson to be drawn in Hopewell was 
the lesson that some of us, beating in cheer- 
ful futility at our Underwoods, are forever 
attempting to draw, that governmental 
controls inevitably must accompany govern- 
mental subsidies, that the authority of the 
state inevitably will be used to curb the 
liberty of the individual, that as bureau- 
cratic powers are extended, bureaucratic 
abuses must be extended also, But we do 
not often find a lesson in a light bulb. Here 
we did. 

The same cold shadow of statism is to be 
found not merely in one public-housing 
project in Hopewell, Va., but in 450,000 pub- 
lic-housing units across the country; and 
not only in public housing, but in housing 
generally. It is doubtful if 1 person in 
10,000 grasps the fantastic magnitude of the 
Government's operations in the field of hous- 
ing and mortgage finance, or pauses to con- 
sider where current housing acts are taking 


us. 

So-called low-income public housing offers 
merely the most obvious manifestation of 
the statist philosophy at work in the field. 
We have 3 such public-housing projects in 
my own city; they include 1,200 one-to-four- 
bedroom apartments, though they are not 
often called apartments. They are called 
units. These units are occupied by 1,200 
families whose sole discernible qualification 
for the bounty of the taxpayers is that their 
incomes, or at least their reportable, dis- 
coverabie incomes, are not above certain fixed 
amounts. 

A man and wife may apply for admission 
provided their incomes do not exceed $2,200 
a year; a family of 4 ls eligible up to $2,400; 
a family of 5 up to $2,700 a year. Here- 
abouts the tenants pay rent that may range 
all the way from $14 a month to $50 a month, 
depending upon a baffling table of values 
and factors. So long as they pay up by the 
sixth of the month and keep their incomes 
at a deserving sociological level, they are 
set: Stove and refrigerator furnished, all 
utilities included in the rent. 

In theory, these rentals are supposed to be 
fixed at a scale one-fifth leas than compara- 
ble private apartments would command; in 
practice, we found locally that apartments 
in the public-housing projects are renting 
for about half what comparable private prop- 
erty would rent for. Nationally, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers put up a subsidy of $63 million 
a year to close the gap between rental income 
and project operating costs. Locally, the fig- 
ure can be pinned down to something more 
comprehensible; The taxpayers provide 6370 
a year for each of the 1,200 families in our 
local projects. For every dollar in rent paid 
by the tenants, the taxpayer pays $1, too. 
This is called the taxpayer's contribution to 
the public-housing program. 

The interesting thing is that while low- 
income public housing is widcly recognized 
and frequently resented (the House of Rep- 
resentatives is forever killing off the public- 
housing program, only to bow grumpily to 
the senior wisdom of the Senate), other gov- 
ernmental housing programs continue to ex- 
pand to the sound of large, approving ap- 
plause, What so proudly we hail as the 
boom in private-residential construction is 
a boom with a faintly hollow sound, for it 
stems entirely from the proliferate programs 
of Federal loan insurance. 

You do not build a subdivision in America 
any more without Federal loan insurance; 
you scarcely bulld a single house without 
Federal loan insurance. The first question 
that is asked of an architect Is not H his 
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plan is sound, or if his stresses are properly 
computed; the first question is whether his 
design meets the MPR, or to spell out the 
abbreviation, whether it meets the mini- 
mum property requirements of the Federal 
Housing Administration. Woe betide the 
builder whose kitchen shelf is 10% deep in- 
stead of 11 inches, or whose closet is 35 
inches wide instead of 36. Let us use stecl 
cut nails on the flooring. Let us use steel 
cut nails, or there will be no insurance; no 
insurance, no loan; no loan, no house. 

The building industry, that citadel of the 
free-enterprise system, has seen the light; 
it worships at the shrine of FHA. And 
strange to say, the builders who wax indig- 
nant at public-housing subsidies are marvel- 
ously warm to loan insurance. It is plainly 
wrong for the taxpayer to pay the tenant's 
rent, but somehow plainly right for the tax- 
payer to assume the lender's risk. 

What does the risk amount to? The Hoover 
Commission, in its report of March 14, put 
total loans, guaranties, commitments, and 
authorizations of all agencies in the housing 
field at $59 billion. Senator Brno, in a sep- 
arate study, has placed the figure at $61 
billion. Whatever the accurate figure is, the 
contingent Mability for housing loans alone 
evidently is now larger than the entire na- 
tional debt of Just 12 years ago. 

No one assumes, of course, that all of these 
loans will suddenly go bad. Although the 
number of foreclosures is increasing, the 
number of foreclosures is still exceedingly 
small. Yet contingently and potentially, 
ownership of the vast bulk of housing erected 
in the past 10 years lies in the hands of the 
Federal Government. 

They are far off, those hands, but they 
are busy hands. They are writing manuals, 
prescribing specifications, dispatching emis- 
saries, issuing regulations. They are con- 
ducting research, they are testing materials, 
they are defining standards. They are bind- 
ing and loosing controlling and directing. 
And many a responsible builder and banker 
and real-estate man, aware of this pervading 
influence from on high, admits an occa- 
sional uneasiness toward it all. It is faintly 
humiliating, somehow, for a good craftsman 
to submit his blueprints to offictaldom; it is 
a bit enfeebling, in a sense, for a prudent 
lender to qualify his pledge of financial sup- 
port on approval of Federal loan insurance. 
The homeowner, ready to sell his property, 
feels a sense of helplessness when he finds 
that the responsibility for fixing his price 
has been taken effectively out of his hands: 
No GI loan can be Insured on property sold 
at a price higher than the GI appraisal, and 
the word of the appraiser is decisive. 

To be sure, there is present, demonstable 
good to be found in the housing program. 
Many families move out of the slums and 
into a public-housing project, find there a 
measure of fresh dignity and hope, and then 
move out of the project as family income in- 
creases. In the field of loan insurance, it is 
doubtless true that Government support has 
stabilized the money market and opened new 
and profitable opportunities for builders and 
lenders. Many a young veteran, buying his 
house like rent, will make a go of the ven- 
ture and find a source of pride, an Inspiration 
to personal industry, in the sense of home- 
ownership. 

But goods and benefits must be weighed in 
terms of the price one pays, and the price 
is to be reckoned in much more than dollar 
subsidies and Government salarics. We pny 
for the housing program in terms of respon- 
sibilities surrendered and authorities grant- 
ed; we pay in the extension of Government 
into the housing business, which Is no busi- 
ness of Government; we pay in the abuses of 
privilege and the corruptions of power; we 
pay in a fantastic bubble of 40-year loans 
on small equity or no equity at all; and we 
pay, almost unknowingly, in the diminish- 
ing of those qualities of thrift and personal 
sacrifice and hard achievement that once 
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made the purchase of a home a thrilling and 
prideful milestone for the family. 

The loss is not a loss of money. It is a loss 
calculated in the vitality and integrity of 
the enterprise system. When the notion 
takes root that whole groups of citizens have 
A right to be subsidized in their rent by their 
brethren, something happens to old stand- 
ards of family incentive and personal initia- 
tive. When builders and bankers alike sur- 
render their responsibilities so that remote 
taxpayers may hold the risk, there Is a weak- 
ening of the fiber, a little tarnishing of the 
spirit. 

And when the presence of Government 
pervades the whole structure, counting the 
lightbulbs and measuring the shingles, we 
let down the moat, we open the castle. This 
was the house of-our fathers. Soberly, one 
raises the question: What have we made of 
it now? 


Indian Winter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
E. Fey, executive editor of the Christian 
Century, has been making a personal 
survey of the Indian reservations in the 
West. 

His first article is an interesting re- 
Port of an objective observer and merits 
the thoughtful consideration of all 
Members concerned with legislation af- 
fecting the American Indians: 


INDIAN WINTER 


(First of a series of eyewitness articles on the 
Present situation of the American Indians) 
(By Harold E. Fey) 

During the past frigid month I have circled 
the western two-thirds of the United States, 
visiting the major areas of Indian life and 
talklug with Indians and whites about what 
the future holds for the 400,000 descendants 
of the original Americans. Almost without 
exception, I found Indian leaders full of 
foreboding. The present attitude of the 
American people, including that of the people 
who seek to do the Indians good, worries 
them. They have long memories. They re- 
Call other periods like this one and remem- 
ber what happened then. The actions of 
Tecent Congresses fill them with alarm. 
When Glenn L, Emmons, United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, visited the 
Northwest on January 21, 1955, the official 
Tepresentatives of the numerous Indian 
tribes in that area presented him with a 
Written statement, One sentence reads: In- 
dian affairs are in a crisis more acute than 
any that has faced the Indians at any time.” 

When it is recalled that this was said by 
representatives of a people which less than 
& century ago seemed to be headed for ex- 
tinction, its gravity is apparent. If not all 
Indians would attach such urgency to their 
Appraisal of the immediate situation, it is 

use pressures affecting all Indians have 
Teached their greatest intensity in the re- 
Source-rich Northwest. But even in the 
Southwest, Indian leaders with whom I 
talked were aware that they will not be 
Spared for very long, and realize that they 
Must make common cause or be over- 
whelmed, And near the Canadian border 
R tribal chairman said Indians are prepar- 
ing to fight with all their might against pres- 
ent trends in Washington, trends which re- 
Nect the attitudes of average Americans in 
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all parts of the country.. He said that until 
recently hia people believed they would do 
better just to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the Government. The results con- 
vinced them that the Government has no 
mercy, that slambang tactics are the right 
ones even though white men tell them this 
approach is bad. 


HUMAN RELATIONS ARE PRIMARY 

It is right that the American people, 
whose turn toward walking humbly with God 
has been the subject of so much recent com- 
ment, should also do justily and love mercy. 
Justice and mercy should be exercised in re- 
lation to their Indian minority as well as in 
other relations. No question of human re- 
lations involves our spiritual integrity more 
deeply than this one. At no point does the 
relation between the “white” and “colored” 
races more clear pose the issue of social 
justice, In no situation on this continent 
could an awakened conscience do so much 
good, and do it so quickly. The means to 
correct ancient and recurring wrongs are at 
hand. It is possible for us to make our 
actions more nearly consistent with our 
Christian professions. All we lack is knowl- 
edge of a situation that exists here in our 
own country right under our noses, humility 
to confess our sins, and the will to repent 
of them. 

It is expedient as well as right that we 
should move now for justice and help for 
American Indians. Nearly every day some 
refugee from Europe or Asia assures us that 
the United States is the hope of the op- 
pressed people of the world. We could dis- 
miss these statements as self-serving 
rhetoric except for evidence that these wide- 
spread hopes govern the policies of a good 
share of the governments of the world. 
Faith and hope in America is a political fact 
of inescapable significance. Whether we like 
it or not, whether we are prepared for it 
or not, history has laid this faith and hope 
on our Shoulders. Our burden of respon- 
sibility compels us to ask ourselves: Are we 
as just, compassionate, careful and wise as 
we should be to bear this burden with 
fidellty? The answer to that question de- 
pends on the answer to another: Have we 
achieved at home what we are asked to do 
abroad? 

ONE POLICY NOT TRIED 


Honesty requires us to admit that we have 
largely bungled our relations with the origi- 
nal Inhabitants of this continent and their 
descendants. In more than three centuries 
of association with this race, we have tried 
nearly everything. Some of the early Euro- 
pean invaders tried enslavement, and that 
failed. Others tried to divide and rule, and 
that did not accomplish the desired results, 
From time to time there have been local 
attempts at extermination. These did not 
succeed, although they came closer than 
we like to think. Then many people, in- 
cluding some missionaries, tried to make the 
Indian over in our own image, without con- 
spicuous or lasting success. The policy fol- 
lowed by our Government with most per- 
sistence has been to isolate the Indian, first 
in underdeveloped parts of the country, and 
then on reservations. But that has not 
worked either. 


Since the beginning of this century our 
Government has spent more than a billion 
doliars to Improve the economic condition 
of this minority. But the simple material- 
istic faith that filling stomachs solves all 
other problems, which seems to underlie 
our policy toward underdeveloped coun- 
tries threatened with communism, has not 
solved the problem of our relations with 
the Indians. The only policy we have not 
tried consistently, determinedly and on a 
large scale is the policy of study of the In- 
dian heritage, respect for the Indian as an 
individual and for his social groupings as 
essential to his way of Ute, and persistent, 
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long-term cooperation on the basis of full 
Indian understanding and consent toward 
the realization of a good life for both races in 
the continental home we occupy together. 

Perhaps one reason we shy away from the 
discipline of understanding Indian atti- 
tudes today is that we fear to see ourselves as 
others see us, We should confront that 
necessity, in the present situation of the 
United States in world affairs, and recognize 
that it applies at home as well as abroad. 
We should examine the assumptions In- 
dians have concerning American Indian af- 
fairs. Such an inquiry will help us do our 
part to improve relations with the Indians 
by establishing them on a basis of consent 
and mutuality. It will also help us under- 
stand something of the assumptions which 
dominate the thinking of people in India, 
Indonesia, Latin America, and many other 
Places whose destiny Is linked with our own, 
It may even help us understand ourselves 
better. 

In February 1954 the editors of the Amer- 
ican Anthropologist worked up a list of the 
basic assumptions underlying our national 
approach to what Is sometimes Inaccurately 
referred to as the “Indian problem.” (The 
problem is at least two-sided, but we will 
not discuss that now.) These assumptions 
were circulated among more than a score 
of scholars and administrators, who made 
their comments and corrections, The cor- 
rected version was then discussed in a con- 
ference held at the University of Chicago on 
February 24, 1954, and the results appeared 
in the June issue of the American Anthro- 
pologist. Part of the record is a tentative 
list of Indian assumptions concerning 
American-Indlan affairs. Ruth Hul Useem, 
who presented these to the conference, did 
not venture to assert that these assumptions 
were held by all Indians, but based her 
statement on what she knows of the Sioux. 
However, I found them echoed many times 
among the dozen tribes I visited in a swing 
from Santa Fe to Tacoma to Bismarck. 


WHY DO THEY FEAR? 


Mrs. Useem started by observing that “most 
Indian assumptions are negative, unenthu- 
siastic and fearful—the outlook of a beaten 
people.” Nevertheless the first Indian as- 
sumption reveals a certain thoughness. It 
is that “the Indian in the foreseeable future 
will remain a series of separate and identi- 
fiable groups, despite the fact that some in- 
dividuals are absorbed into the dominant 
population.” This contrasts sharply with the 
assumption which the conference found to 
underlie white American thinking and Gov- 
ernment policy: That “assimilation of the 
American Indian into the normal stream of 
American life is inevitable,“ that “Indian 
tribes and communities will disappear.” 
This fundamental contradiction helps to ex- 
plain centuries of failure and fustration in 
Indian-non-Indian relations. 

Here the anthropologists side with the In- 
dlans. They point out that while there is 
continuing adaptation of Indian groups to 
the non-Indian soclety around them, “forced 
or coercive assimilation is self-defeating in 
practice, tending to antagonize and drive 
underground in the Indian groups those 
leaders who might develop constructive and 
cooperative attitudes toward * * * non- 
Indian society.” They belleve Indian com- 
munities will continue to maintain them- 
selves as cultural islands, of which many al- 
ready exist in the stream of American so- 
ciety. And plain Americans who are not 
anthropologists may well ask themselves: 
Why not? What is so wrong with self-deter- 
mination that we cannot tolerate the 
thought that anybody should be different 
from ourselyes, who differ so much from 
each other? 

The second Indian assumption Its that 
“over the years, the Indian can expect no 
consistency in policies concerning him. No 
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matter what the policy is today, tomorrow It 
will be different, even opposite.” History 
sustains this dour opinion. Following the 
American Revolution, Indians were driven 
over the Alleghenſes and told they might live 
and hunt there freely, Then President An- 
drew Jackson headed the movement which 
pursued them across the Mississippi, where 
they were told they might roam undisturbed. 
Then gold was discovered in the Far West, 
and the reservation system was started so 
that Indians would not endanger the wagon 
trains bound for California or Oregon. Next 
the Government, without consulting its 
wards, decided to make farmers and stock- 
men out of them. Beginning in the eighties, 
it allotted reservation land for individual 
holdings. N 

The result was that land in Indian hands 
shrank from 130 million to 52 million acres 
in less than 50 years, and Indian popula- 
tion reached the lowest point since long be- 
fore Columbus. In 1934 the Government re- 
versed itself again and passed the Indian 
Reorganization Act, which stopped sales of 
Indian land to non-Indians. Conditions 
improved for the Indians, although they 
were still the most disadvantaged group in 
American life. Then last year came another 
turn. Congress announced that the policy 
of the United States was to terminate the 
responsibilities the Federal Government had 
assumed in a long series of treaties and 
agreements written to endure “so long as the 
grass shall grow and the waters run.” 

A third Indian assumption is that “the 
interests of the dominant society will take 
precedence over the interests of the Indians 
in any policy decision; Indian interests will 
be considered only when they coincide 
[with] or do not contradict white interests.“ 
The assumptions of white people are that 
the Government coddles the Indians, that 
they receive more consideration than they 
deserve. But what can we reply to the 
Three Affillated Tribes of North Dakota 
when they ask us to witness what happened 
to their reservation lands when the white 
people of that State and of the Missouri 
Valley decided to build Garrison Dam? As 
usual, the Indians were not consulted by the 
Congress which in 1944 authorized construc- 
tion of the dam. Today their reservation is 
cut into five segments, with all the best land 
gone and their former homes, schools, and 
churches inundated. Or what shall we say 
to the Pimas and Papagos of Arizona, whose 
irrigation water—assured by solemn agree- 
ments supported by acts of Congress, which 
built dams and impounded water on which 
Indians held prior claim—is being taken by 
white farmers? Or to the Klamaths of Ore- 
gon or the Menominees of Wisconsin, whose 
valuable timber resources are in Jeopardy? 


NOT SO HELPLESS 

‘The fourth Indian assumption Is that “the 
Indian can do little to affect decisions con- 
cerning” his own rights, and that “non- 
Indians who are most sympathetic to Indian 
interests are individuals who haye little 
power either to make or to influence de- 
cisions.” These sympathetic but ineffective 
People conspicuously include churchmen 
and university people. But two factors con- 
tradict this gloomy prognosis. All over the 
country there is a wholesome beginning of 
organization by Indians to do just what 
most Indians assume cannot be done—to 
affect decisions concerning Indian rights. 
And today the organizations of people 
friendly to the Indian have come closer to 
agreeing on what to do tn his defense than 
ever in the past. These friendly forces in- 
clude the leadership of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches, which do have 
considerable power to influence decisions if 
they choose to exert it, 7 

There can be no doubt that the fifth In- 
dian assumption ts correct: “That whatever 
the policy enacted, the Indians will be told 
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that such policy is in his best interests, 
or is for his own good.” The sixth is much 
more important: “That the turning over of 
Indian affairs to the States is inevitable.” 
There are many signs that this is coming. 
In the beautiful council house at Window 
Rock, Ariz., I heard an agricultural-exten- 
gion agent tell the 73 men and 1 woman on 
the Navaho tribal council! what he thought 
this was giong to mean to the 75,000 people 
in this largest of the Indian tribes in the 
United States. Faces were tense as he spoke, 
and prolonged discussion ensued when he 
had finished. Some spoke in Navaho and 
others in English, but each language was 
translated into the other. There was gen- 
eral agreement that there was no way to 
stop the development and- that certain 
things, which were also laid down by Mrs. 
Usceem, would follow: 

“(a) That a State administration is more 
likely to be hostile to Indians than is the 
Federal administration. There is more pat- 
terned hostility toward Indians locally. (b) 
That State administrations will be less able 
to render health and welfare services (e. g., 
hospital care, relief, rehabilitation). Local 
State governments baye fewer resources to 
run these programs than have the Federal 
agencies: (c) The State administrations will 
be run by persons with whom the Indians 
are in direct competition for land, tax dol- 
Jars, services, etc., and therefore, even 
though they may understand the Indian 
more, they will be less likely to take Indian 
interests into account.” 


A SACRED TRUST 


Two other Indian assumptions remain, 
One is that the stated goals of a policy may 
be and usually are quite different from the 
consequences of a policy, and that the goals 
are usually more favorable to Indians than 
the consequences. It 18 possible that this 
assumption applies to al human purposes, 
but the Indian finds difficulty in detecting 
the principle of universallty in his particular 
situation, which makes him especially sensi- 
tive to hypocrisy. Finally, he assumes that 
fome type of governmental agency should 
and will be responsible for Indian affairs, no 
matter what is said. He knows that Senator 
MALoxg, of Nevada, will continue every year 
to introduce his perennial bill to abolish the 
Indian Bureau, but he expects the Bureau 
to survive in some form. He will continue 
to berate the Indian Bureau for its failures 
to come up to his hopes. But in spite ot 
innumerable betrayals, he cannot believe 
that the people of the United States will 
finally and irrevocably violate what he re- 
gards as a sacred and perpetual trust. 

These assumptions help explain the 
negative, unenthusiastic, fearful mood of our 
Indian fellow citizens today. It remains to 
ask to what extent they are justified. Some 
interesting light was cast on this question by 
a.farmer from Washington State—a fellow 
Passenger on a bus northward bound in 
California. At a luncheon stop I learned 
that he had been basking in the sun at 
Phoenix, but had not seen a large cotton 
farm run by Indians In that vicinity. He 
was skeptical about my report concerning the 
success of the farm, which is managed and 
operated entirely by Indians. “I haven't 
heard of an Indian working since I was a 
boy,” he said. "They're no good. When 1 
was young two Indians came and helped 
us shear sheep and butcher, but they weren't 
spoiled as they all are today. Now the more 
you do for them the less they do for them- 
selves. I hear the Government has given the 
Yakimas $15 million because the Dalles Dam 
will spoil their fishing rights on the Colum- 
bia River. It doesn't make sense. They have 
the best land in Washington and don't have 
to pay taxes on it. They just lease it to white 
farmers and live in idleness. Imagine grown 
men dressing up in feathers and dancing. 
Now I'm told they are trying to claim the 
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fishing rights on the whole Yakima River 
just because the lower river flows through 
their reservation. What brass. Some Con- 
Fressman has put in a bill that would make 
them all leave their reservations and go out 
and work like other people. It would be a 
good thing if it passed. We are certainly 
not getting anywhere the way we are going.” 

It is not difficult to see the relation be- 
tween this farmer's mood and the appre- 
hensions of Indians in the United States 
today. For it happens that the views held by 
this farmer, with their explosive mixture 
of truth and error, are politically powerful 
in Washington and Olympia and other 
capitals. If they prevail and become the 
basis of public policy, they will only com- 
pound centuries of tragedy and frustration. 
To keep that from happening and to open 
the way for a new and mutually rewarding 
day in the relations between Indians and 
non-Indians, we must seek a deeper insight. 
The next article will look Into Indian ex- 
perience with Anglo-Saxon law and customs. 


Resolutions of the Free Sons of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith two resolutions passed by the 
Free Sons of Israel at their recent con- 
ference held in New York: 

Whereas one line of American policy has 
depended upon the erroneous assumption 
that West Germany could be made into be- 
coming a dependable ally of the free world 
against totalitarianism; and 

Whereas it appears from the growth and 
resurgence of nazism within Germany that 
she is not effectively interested in adopting 
an American form of political democracy; 
and 

Whereas in spite of enormous financial 
and other inducements, there is a great lack 
of unanimity in Germany of support for any 
form of political or military alliance with 
countries of the Western World: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That this conference urges upon 
the Government and the people of the United 
States, and all right-thinking people of the 
organizations with which they may be con- 
nected, that the Government of this country 
ought to engage in an immediate reappraisal 
of any and all policies concerning our rela- 
tionship with Germany and any and all 
policies dependent upon any anticipated 
military or political support from Germany 
in situations involving conflict between the 
interests of the free world and the totali- 
tarian governments. 


Whereas investigations conducted by an 
official committee of the United States Sen- 
ate 4 years ago disclosed that an enormous 
illicit trade had developed between West 
Germany and the Iron Curtain areas, in 
epite of Allied regulations to the contrary: 

Whereas current trade statistics show that 
West Germany bas become a major exporter 
of manufactured articles to countries in the 
Soviet area of control: Be it 

Resolved, That the United States of 
America immediately exert its authority to 
forbid the continuation of such trade be- 
tween West Germany and countries In the 
Scvlet area. 


H. R. 4644 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
adequacy of the bill, H. R, 4644, pro- 
viding for pay increases relating to 
postal employees according to my ap- 
praisal is insüfficient in its provisions. 
I cannot support this bill, which is-said 
to be the committee's best composite 
effort, because I am committed to a 
straight across the board increase of 10 
percent. I was, I believe, the first Mem- 
ber of the House to introduce a bill pro- 
viding for a straight 10-percent across- 
the-board increase, and I do not like this 
6 or 744 percent. I thought that this 
time the committee and the House would 
go “whole hog” and for once try to come 
abreast of the pay problem and that it 
would be done without quibbling or pro- 
crastination. Unfortunately, the major- 
ity of the committee did not see their 
way clear to do this. 

Many of the committee members felt 
they must go along with the Eisenhower 
proposal of 5 percent or a little bit above 
that figure; others on the committee 
were browbeaten by the administration 
to go along with the program under 

-threat of a Presidential veto. Asa party 
man I would not permit the chiefs in my 
party ever to dictate to me in this in- 
stance or in any other. They never have 
and they never will. 

I have no fear about a Presidential 
veto either. In the first place, I do not 
think the President will have the cour- 
age to attempt to veto this early in the 
Session. I did not think it was smart 
or courageous when the President waited 
until Congress went home in the 83d ses- 
Sion before he vetoed the previous pay 
raise. Not having that advantage in this 
session he will not take the risk of a 
veto, but even if he should I would be 
the first one to vote to override it, be- 
cause the demands of the postal em- 
Dloyees and of the Federal employees 
generally for a 10-percent increase is not, 
according to my mind, too much, but I 
would rather have it too much than too 
little. I joined with my good friends, 
Senators NEELY and JoHNSTON, and in- 
troduced an identical bill in the House, 
H. R. 2117, for the purpose of eliminating 
differences and controversy between the 
two Houses, and thus expediting the 
earliest possible pay increase law. 

As a matter of principle I cannot vote 
for this bill. I do not believe the House 
will sustain the passage of the bill under 
Suspension of rules, nor do I believe that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee should have made such an at- 
tempt, because it is obnoxious and of- 
fensive for the reason that it bars 
amendments and does not allow a suffi- 
ciency of debate. So on the double score 
of niggardliness and because the aver- 
age Member is being denied the privi- 
lege of expressing an opinion or offering 
an amendment for a higher rate of pay, 
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I repeat, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
against the bill.- Should the bill be de- 
feated, there will be an opportunity to 
vote on the Senate bill which provides a 
retroactive clause at a higher rate of 
pay, and is in every respect more gener- 
ous and desirable. If worse comes to 
worst, any attempt to bottle up the bill 
to give the President another chance at 
postadjournment veto can, and I am 
sure will be circumvented by the initia- 
tion of a petition which will blast. my 
companion bill to the Senate Johnston- 
Neely bill out of committee. That is, of 
course, a last resort, and I would prefer 
not to undertake it, but there may be no 
choice nor any other alternative. 

At any rate, I am voting against the 
Murray bill, H. R, 4644, and am urging 
my colleagues to do likewise. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
bogy of undue Federal control over edu- 
cation if Federal aid for school con- 
struction is given is discussed by John 
K. Norton in the NEA Journal for March 
1955. Dr. Norton is head of the de- 
partment of educational administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia. He effec- 
tively dispels any fears of infringement 
on traditional American educational pol- 
icy by the enactment of legislation for 
Federal aid for school construction. 

The complete article follows: 

FEDERAL Atop ror SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

(By John K. Norton) 


Probably the most frequently voiced ob- 
jection to Federal aid to public education 
today is that American education is by tra- 
dition strictly a State-local function with 
which the Federal Government should not 
be concerned, ` 

Is this objection valid? History gives us 
the answer. 

In the ordinance of 1785, 2 years before the 
Constitution was drafted, the Continental 
Congress reserved lot No. 16 of every town- 
ship in the Northwest Territory for the main- 
tenance of public schools. The same action 
was soon extended to the Southwest., 

The ordinance of 1787 set up a clear policy 
of Federal aid for education, a policy which 
was subsequently followed by the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal ald provided in the early pe- 
riod of our history was no mean amount. 
The 175 million acres set aside for school 
support was the greatest grant for the devel- 
opment of education tn all history. 

It is a historical fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment played a substantial role in the es- 
tablishment of our State school systems and 
in providing for their support. 

This decisive action of the national Gov- 
ernment in promoting public education was 
consistent with the viewpoint of our Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Washington advocated the establishment 
of a national university. Franklin, Adams, 
Madison, Jefferson, and many others empha- 
sized the necessity of popular education as a 
foundation for a free society. 
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Since 1785 no less than 50 major bills con- 
cerning education have been enacted by 
Congress. 

In 1862 Abraham Lincoln signed a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a college of 
agricultural and mechanical arts in every 
State. This action, along with the supple- 
mentary acts of 1887 and 1914 providing for 
the experiment stations and the extension 
service, brought into being a remarkable 
program of collegiate and adult education. 
Federal legislation established this program, 
and Federal aid ever since 1862 has provided 
for its partial support. 

In 1917, Woodrow Wilson signed a bill 
providing for the establishment and con- 
tinuing support of a program of vocational 
eduéation at the secondary level in all States. 

Fifty-six major educational activities are 
now financed by the Federal Government at 
an annual cost of more than a billion dol- 
lars. 

Federal Interest in education and Federal 
aid for its promotion are definitely a part 
of the American tradition. Those who op- 

Federal aid for school-building con- 
struction on the basis that education is 
solely a State-local matter are disregarding 
historical fact. 

A second reason given by some people for 
opposing Federal aid for school bulldings ts 
that the need is not great enough to justify 
Federal assistance. 

And yet to correct present housing condi- 
tions in the public schools within a 5-year 
period would require over 85 billion a year. 
In an 8-year effort, close to $4 billion annual 
expenditure would be necessary. 

Unless decisive action is taken, the class- 
room shortage will become more acute on 
the basis of children already born but not 
yet of school age. The annual enrollment 
increase will be well over a million a year in 
the immediate future, and—uniless the stork 
gets wing weary—will continue to rise in the 
more remote future. ` 

There are children now graduating from 
the eighth grade who have never attended 
school except on a part-time basis. More 
than a million and a half children are at- 
tending school in rented churches and 
garages and other makeshift quarters. Many 
are crowded into basement rooms, hallways, 
and obsolete firetraps. 

Some people insist that the States can 
meet the need for school construction solely 
on their own resources. They say that the 
United States is merely a summation of the 
48 States. ] 

To these people we should say that there 
is a vast diference between action by each 
of the 48 States individuaily and Federal 
action. For example, industries and other 
taxpaying entities seeking to dodge their 
just share of the cost of schools and other 
public enterprises are*able to move from 
one State to another, bribed by the prospect 
of a tax-free status. Such maneuvers are 
not possible when the Federal Government 
is concerned, 

But, say opponents of Federal school aid, 
the way to meet the need Is to slash Federal 
expenses and thereby make revenue available 
to States and localities. 

This is a disarming argument, but the facts 
are that in spite of much fanfare about re- 
ducing Federal taxation, the cuts made thus 
far haye been relatively small, and estimates 
indicate that in 1956 the Federal Govern- 
ment expects to collect more revenue than 
in 1955. Nor is there much promise of sub- 
stantial future cuts, considering the world 
situation. 

A variety of proposals for action in the 
States is being made by those who at any 
price would deny Federal assistance to 
education. 

We are told that the local property tax 
should be reformed. This ls true, But to- 
day the local property tax—which falls pri- 
marily on homeowners with modest in- 
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come—is raising more than half of the total 
public-school bill. Would the opponents of 
Federal aid burden these taxpayers further? 

Then, we are told that more State aid 
should be raised for education, This is true 
for some States. However, for the country 
as a whole, there has been a substantial in- 
crease both in the amount and proportion 
of State aid for education. In 1920, 14 per- 
cent of public-school funds came from the 
States. In 1954-55, the figure is 38 percent. 
Would that the Federal Government had 
been similarly responsive to school needs, 

The States differ substantially in ability 
to finance education. Sole reliance on State 
fiscal capacity promises in the future, as in 
the past, to result in shocking Inequalities of 
educational opportunity among the States. 

We are also told that the States should 
reorganize their local school districts. This 
is still true of some States. No State, how- 
ever, has reduced expenditures by consolidat- 
ing school districts. 

There are two other points that are likely 
to be raised by those who place money high 
and children low in their scale of values. 

The first is: Why do anything to increase 
Federal taxes—why not reduce them instead? 
We can and should afford public expendi- 
tures which are clearly essential to the 
progress and security of the United States. 
If these can be assured on a reduced tax bill, 
that will be fine. But if essential services 
such as education require increased funds, 
it would be folly not to provide them. 

Another objection raised by the opponents 
of adequate school support is that we are too 
poor—our economy cannot afford the cost. 
This objection is perhaps the most unsound 
of all. 

Gross national production exceeds $355 
billion a year. Disposable personal income, 
which is what individuals have to spend 
after personal tax payments, is at an alltime 
high. Disposable personal income per capita 
increased 45 percent in purchasing power 
between 1939 and 1954. Personal savings, 
approximating 20 billions a year, far exceed 
those of any other period. 

Beardsley Ruml in a recent report of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools estimates on the basis of reason- 
able assumptions that: “The gross national 
product in 1965 can hardly be less than $525 
billion,” 

It is ridiculous to claim that such an econ- 
omy cannot afford to spend whatever is 
necessary to house satisfactorily its school 
children, 

Objectors to Federal assistance for school 
buildings always conjure up the bogeyman 
of Federal control. 

Federal control of education does not re- 
gult from mysterious forces which creep out 
of the night. The nature of the educational 
legislation is the determining factor. 

If detailed specifications are contained in 
educational legislation, if special Federal 
authorities are created, if Federal agents are 
given both supervisory authority and dis- 

‘cretion to determine how much money each 
State or locality is to receive, then Federal 
control of education is foreordained. 

But, we have many examples of Federal 
aid for education which have not resulted 
in control, 

Witness our program of higher education, 
research, and adult education established by 
the act of 1862, How many people think of 
our State land-grant colleges as under Fed- 
eral control? And yet the Federal Govern- 
ment appropriates about $50 million a year 
for the support of these institutions and 
their related activities. 

Federal control has been avoided in this 
and other examples because the legislation 
did not specify in detall how the States were 
to use the funds in developing educational 
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undertakings, and did not set up Federal 
authorities with general supervisory and dis- 
cretionary fiscal powers. 

As a result, the people in the States took 
charge and went beyond original conceptions 
as to the educational programs to be devel- 
oped and the amount of support to be pro- 
vided from State and local funds. 

This experience seems to justify a basic 
conclusion: Federal aid properly allocated 
to education in the States strengthens rather 
than weakens State-local initiative, and this 
is the surest safeguard against control] at 
the Federal level. Federal control ls most 
likely to result from Federal fiscal starvation 
of the schools, which so weakens them that 
eventually the Federal Government feels 
obliged to take over. 

The fear that supplementary Federal aid 
for such an essential purpose as school build- 
ings will result in loss of local initiative 
finds little basis in past experience. 

Most of the States now have offices in their 
State departments of education qualified to 
provide overall leadership in developing local 
school-bulilding programs. This provides an 
additional means of resistance to possible 
Federal domination. 

Furthermore, the area of school building 
is one of the least open to the dangers of 
Federal control. Even if some control were 
exercised in this area it would not lead to 
the capture of public education by the cen- 
tral Government, s 

In reviewing past experience, we find the 
considerations and principles which may 
well govern future Federal-State relations 
in education. 

It should be a cooperative relationship. 
The Federal Government should promote 
and financially aid educational activities 
which are of fundamental national concern. 
Legislation to bring this about should be the 
type which inhibits centralized, bureaucratic 
control, and which places the expenditure of 
the supplementary Federal aid in the hands 
of the legal educational authorities of the 
States and localities. 

The allocations to the various States from 
the Pederal appropriation for assistance to 
school construction should be determined in 
the legislative act according to an objective 
formula; and one which anyone who can do 
arithmetic can calculate. 

By these means we could eliminate the 
school-building shortage in from 5 to 10 
years. This would not solve all the problems 
of education, but it would be a major and 
desirable step in this direction, 


Utilization of Surplus Property 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words. 

May I ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts a question: This being a bill that 
he has introduced and that has the ap- 
proval of the departments, all of them, 
is it not a fine example of the complete 
harmony that prevails here between the 
Democratic leadership and the Republi- 
can administration? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think this is a 
very excellent illustration of harmony. 


March 22 
H. R. 4644 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was disappointed to again see a postal 
pay raise voted down by this House. I 
was firmly of the opinion that H. R. 
4644 was the limit to which we could go 
without inviting a Presidential veto. The 
employee organizations, led by the na- 
tional leaders for the clerks and carriers, 
were, from all indications, extremely ac- 
tive in promoting yesterday's refusal by 
the House to suspend the rules and pass 
this 7% percent postal pay increase. If 
a better bill emerges as a result of yes- 
terday’s defeat, they will have made the 
right decision. For the good of more 
than 300,000 clerks and carriers who 
sadly need a raise, I hope they did. 

I cannot help but compare this situa- 
tion with the one which existed in the 
closing days of the 83d Congress. If 
you will remember, the House refused to 
suspend the rules and pass a 7-percent 
increase last year. Some will say that 
the reason for last year’s refusal was be- 
cause a postal rate bill was tied to the 
pay measure. I am convinced that the 
same pressure from employee groups 
which was evident in the Halls yesterday, 
and the same hope that a better bill 
would result out of the defeat, was what 
caused failure of the 7 percent postal pay 
bill last year. You will remember the 
statement made by the present majority 
leader, Mr. MCCORMACK, that if the 7-per- 
cent bill were defeated under suspension 
of the rules, the House would have an- 
other chance to vote on a pay bill. Mr. 
McCormack’s prediction proved true. 
We did have another chance to vote on 
a pay bill, but it was not a better bill. If 
you will remember, instead of giving the 
employees 7 percent, it called for a much 
lower figure of 5 percent. It was over- 
whelmingly passed, and President Eisen- 
hower vetoed it. 

Thus, last year, we saw a T-percent bill 
defeated for the purpose of waiting for 
a better one. What happened was that 
we passed a bill far less favorable to the 
employees, and this was vetoed. The 
employee leaders gambled and lost. 
They are gambling again. Will they win 
this time? Let us hope history does not 
repeat itself, because if it does, the 
Jeaders of the postal unions made a very 
unwise choice yesterday, 

In order to avoid a repitition of last 
year’s events I therefore urge both sides 
of this controversy to cast aside politics 
and personal feelings. I urge them to 
earnestly consider the question, “What 
is the highest possible pay raise which 
can become law?” When the question 
is answered, there is no reason why we 
cannot all join together in a bill which 
will give much needed relief to our postal 
employees. Personalities and politics 
must not enter when the welfare of hu- 
man beings is being considered. 
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The Ukrainian Insurgent Army: Prime 
Symbol of Freedom in the Russian 
Communist Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, students 
and observers of developments in the 
Communist empire have for a long time 
marveled at the patriotic tenacity and 
national exploits of the Ukrainian in- 
surgent army in its heroic fight against 
Russian occupation of Ukraine. For 10 
years, without any assistance from the 
free world, it fought the Communist 
enemy, both militarily and politically. 

Since 1952, because of tremendous 
odds, it has continued its underground, 
patriotic struggle politically and through 
various propaganda channels. Periodic 
reports on its successes still continue to 
filter through the Iron Curtain. Not so 
long ago the British veteran soldier, 
William Piddington, who spent years in 
the Russian slave labor camps, attributed 
the widespread strikes in the Vorkuta 
camps to the Ukrainian underground 
movement—United Press release, Berlin, 
July 9, 1954. That such reports amply 
show the Ukrainian Insurgent Army to 
be truly in the vanguard of freedom’s 
struggle behind the Iron Curtain, there 
can be no doubt. 

Being intimately familiar with the im- 
Posing record of patriotic, national 
heroism on the part of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army, it was my privilege last 
year to provide the introduction to the 
fascinating and informative book entitled 
“The Ukrainian Insurgent Army in Fight 
for Freedom.” ‘This compact and fac- 
tually packed work has furnished count- 
less Americans with a genuine insight 
into the liberation struggle of the large 
Ukrainian nation against the domina- 
tion of imperialist Moscow. 


It is my pleasure now to insert in the 
Recorp, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, an address on the subject of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army, delivered by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of eco- 
nomics at Georgetown University and 
President of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, before the Society 
of Veterans of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army in United States of America, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City: 


THE UKRAINIAN INSURGENT ARMY: PRIME 
SYMBOL or FREEDOM IN THE RUSSIAN COM- 
MUNIST EMPIRE 


Anyone who has honestly and objectively 
reviewed the concrete and tangible evidence 
Provided by the Ukrainian insurgent army 
in its truly heroic struggle against the tyr- 
unny of Moscow-centered communism can 
arrive at only one conclusion—that the 
Ukrainian insurgent army is the prime sym- 
bol of freedom in the Russian Communist 
Empire. The imposing record that it has 
built up in behalf of the forces of freedom 
behind the Iron Curtain is the object of 
Teepect on the part of many leading Lithu- 
ānians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Poles; Slo- 
Vāks, and Hungarians. It is the object of 
keen interest on the part of numercus West 
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European nations and many leading Ameri- 
cans. Above all, it is a shining tribute to 
the invincible urge and aspiration of the 
highly important Ukrainian nation to cast 
off the yoke of Russian Communist rule for 
genuine self-government, sovereignty, and 
independence. 

Many notable events and developments 
over the past 12 years lend themselves to 
much sober refiection and appraisal of our 
own political behavior as a nation. It ls 
significant that while the forces of the 
Ukrainian insurgent army were fighting 
since 1942 both the German Nazis and Rus- 
sian Communists, the Western democracies, 
whether out of necessity or no, were incau- 
tiously allied with the totalitarian forces of 
the Soviet Union which, to add vinegar to 
sait, were widely publicized by some of our 
governmental agencies as being essentially 
democratic. The threat of the Red totali- 
tarian menace had not yet struck home. 
But those whose national homes had been 
invaded, pillaged, and ravaged well knew 
that the struggle for freedom would not 
cease with the defeat of Nazi Germany and 
the elimination of its brand of totalitarian- 
ism. ‘Those, like yourselves, who joined the 
ranks of the Ukrainian insurgent army to 
wage battle against both Russian Commu- 
nist totalitarianism and the Nazi German 
type were in every sense of the word in the 
vanguard of the continued struggle for na- 
tional and individual freedom. The patriotic 
sons and daughters of Lithuania, White 
Ruthenia, Poland, Slovakia, and others who 
aided and collaborated with the Ukrainian 
insurgent army, who were inspired by its 
tremendous truth that the Soviet Union is 
not and cannot be monolithic, are united 
in this vanguard of freedom. 

In full and essential reality, the glorious 


* Ukrainian insurgent army is the manifest 


historical projection of the continuous strug- 
gle of the large Ukrainian Nation for inde- 
pendence. Its spirit is the spirit of the pa- 
triot, the spirit of enlightened nationalism, 
the spirit that every true, patriotic Ameri- 
can can easily recognize, sense, and uphold. 
Its will is one of natural resistance to a de- 
humanizing force that through skillful tech- 
nologic means of systematic genocide is un- 
alterably bent upon the destruction of na- 
tions, including our own country. The mili- 
tary battles that it fought during and after 
World War II, even to the point of necessitat- 
ing the tripartite agreement among Moscow, 
Warsaw, and Prague to stamp out its military 
resistance, are feats of human glory that no 
historian of the contemporary fight for free- 
dom will be able to ignore. The irresistible 
force of enlightened nationalism, so bril- 
Mantly and heroically crystallized in the un- 
assisted exploits of the Ukrainian insurgent 
army, cannot be extinguished by the Red 
empire builders of Moscow, It is the basic 
force of freedom throughout the world to- 
day. It is the natural force that Russian 
Communist imperialism fears most, and seeks 
to destroy every form of its evidence, as in 
the case of the Ukrainian insurgent army. 
Enlightened nationalism—patriotism for God 
and country—is the preserver of our own 
nation. And it should be clearly understood 
that anyone who deliberately plays down the 
gallant expressions and evidences of enlight- 
ened nationalism in either the free world or 
in the slave world of the Russian Communist 
empire deserves to be questioned as to his 
true loyalty. The freedom of nations is as 
important as, and oftentimes a prerequisite 
to, the freedom of persons. 

Despite the increasing disclosures of the 
aboveground and underground operations of 
the Ukrainian insurgent army in the 1940's, 
disbelief prevailed in the free world as to 
its very existence. Much of this was dis- 
pelled by the appearance of several of its 
members in Western Germany in 1947, living 
proof that under extreme hazards made its 
way from the depths of the Carpathian for- 
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ests to convince the skeptical free world of 
the freedom fight being waged in the very 
front yard of imperialist Moscow. Still, as 
you and I know, there were some in this 
country who continued to disinform the 
American people as to the existence, no less 
the performances of the Ukrainian insurgent 
army. Curiously enough, representing them- 
selves as anti-Communists, they repeated 
here the denials of Stalin and the Kremlin 
as to the existence of any such army and its 
resistance forces in Ukraine and elsewhere. 
It is this same Russia-first clique in this 
country, made up of certain Russian emigre 
writers and politicians, their unwitting 
American friends, and the most loyal follow- 
ers of Mr. Kennan, that today argues against 
any utilization of the powerful centrifugal 
forces, as represented by the non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union, for the defeat of 
Russian communism. By their words and 
deeds, they appear to be Russia first, in its 
basic territorial empire and its present pow- 
er, rather than America first, in its pro- 
claimed universal independence of all na- 
tions. 

The perseverance and continued existence 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent army, now an 
underground in political rather than mili- 
tary warfare, is a thorn in the side of Ken- 
nanism and its advocates of the myth of 
peaceful coexistence. Despite the change 
in the administration of our Government, 
this breed is still heavily entrenched in the 
State Department, and influences greatly 
the foreign policy of our Nation. It would 
like to see no policy formulated toward the 
Soviet Union other than the one of status 
quo. But so long as resistance continues 
on the part of the Ukrainian insurgent army 
and on the part of other non-Russian groups 
in the Soviet Union, the day cannot be long 
postponed when such a formulation will be- 
come necessary. The opportunity and ca- 
pacity for resistance, as exemplified by the 
Ukrainian insurgent army, constitute also 
the basis of justification for a sound policy 
of liberation which, sooner or later,’ must 
come to pass. It it should come to pass too 
late, 1t might well fall short of success. 

The expansion of national political un- 
dergrounds in the Russian Communist em- 
pire is in the crucial interest of our Nation. 
Aid and assistance for such expansion can 
only be provided through a policy of libera- 
tion interpreted solely as a continuous proc- 
ess of political warfare on the terrain of 
the Russian Communist empire. Given 
time—the chief commodity they are seek- 
ing today with their New Look of peaceful 
coexistence—the Russian Communists can 
attain to a superior advantage of position 
over us, in spite of all of our alliances, in 
spite of all of our nuclear weapons. Once 
their empire is consolidated and the sources 
of national resistance with leadership re- 
duced to a shell, this position will have been 
formed for aggression with reasonable ex- 
pectation of success. Present containment 
facilitates this: the policy of liberation, with 
its premium on resistance groups, can ob- 
4 this and save nations from destrue- 

on. 


Lest They Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include text of an editorial 
entitled “Lest They Forget,” appearing 
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in the March 12 issue of the Army Times, 
relating to a most important spot in 
Arlinzton National Cemetery, namely, 
the Trophy Room. This room is visited 
by literally thousands of people each 
year who go to see the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier and to visit the graves of 
loved ones. 

It is hope that this room can and will 
be maintained in proper order and re- 
pair so making it a fitting place to hold 
the collections of those items which 
mean so much to our American history. 

The editorial follows: 

Lest THEY FORGET 


The Quartermaster Corps of the Army was 
more than a mite unhappy this week when 
it was learned that we had taken a series of 
pictures of the entranceway trophy room at 
Arlington National Cemetery. We were even 
more unhappy when we got a look at the 
pictures. 

A spokesman for the Quartermaster Corps 
told us that the Army had been working for 
2 years on the problem of submitting to 
Congress a proper request for enough money 
to repair the long-neglected damage. The 
request—in the amount of $179,000—appears 
for the first time in the 1956 budget ap- 
proved in January by President Eisenhower's 
Budget Bureau but not yet acted upon by 
the Congress. 

Somewhat in conflict with the Army's 2 
years of work to get an appropriation re- 
quest before Congress, Representative PETER 
Rovtno, Democrat, of New Jersey, has 
charged that maintenance of the building 
“has been neglected for 7 years.” 

We know from long experience the diffi- 
culty sometimes encountered by Government 
agencies in their attempts to get repair items 
approved by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. But we know also that the Army 
easily could have made satisfactory tempo- 
rary surface repairs to replace the broken 
plaster and peeled paint so that the appear- 
ance of neglect and unconcern for our No. 1 
national war memorial would not appear so 
obvious. p 

Relatively speaking, the distressing neglect 
of the trophy room at the near-sacred memo- 
rial, might appear to some as a minor matter. 
But to us, it is one more example of the 
official who cares? attitude toward the mem- 
ory and problems of those who served with 
our Armed Forces. 

We don't know who Is to blame and we 
sren't going to point.a finger at anyone. 
When the Department of the Army is partly 
responsible for fighting a hot war or stream- 
lining itself to be at the ready throughout 
a long cold war, a paint and plaster job in a 
memorial trophy room undoubtedly rates no 
priority. But we've seen too many non- 
priority jobs of less merit done simply as a 
mutter of convenience, 

This newspaper has been recelving com- 
plaints about the slum-like appearance of 
the trophy room, We never ignore that type 
of complaint, but we confess that we didn't 
belleve the appearance of the Arlington 
Cemetery room could be as bad as it was 
“painted.” Then we saw the actual photos 
taken by our own cameraman. 

Newspaper photographers notoriously are 
pretty thick-skinned guys (they have to be), 
but even our Sam Morris was shocked by 
what he saw and pictured. 

The story and pictures about the trophy 
room—which is a full-page feature on our 
back page this week—Iis published not to 
needle the Army for its neglect, but in the 
hopes the pictures will be helpful in getting 
Congress to appropriate without a lot of fuss 
the funds necessary to make permanent 
repairs. 

We hope it works out that way. 
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Children in Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an excel- 
lent radio address on the subject of ju- 
venile delinquency delivered by Charles 
Eliot Sands, assistant chief probation 
officer of the Boston juvenile court, de- 
livered over radio station WVOM on 
February 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RADIO Appress BY CHARLES Ector SANDS, FEB- 
RUARY 4, 1955; MORGAN MEMORIAL CHURCH 
or ALL NaTIONS, Over STATION WVOM, 1600 


As a probation officer for some years at the 
Boston Juvenile Court, I have observed quite 
a large number of so-called bad boys and 
their familles, over a considerable period. 
These boys have been individuals, and some 
of them individualists, no two alike in mental 
ability, physical power, family upbringing, 
emotional adjustment, or experiences. How- 
ever, if we leave out of consideration the 
children who get into trouble only once, or 
perhaps twice, and consider only the delin- 
quents who more or less continuously break 
the law, we find that this group has certain 
characteristics which I should lke to discuss 
briefly. 

The most commonly observed trail and one 
which I believe to be basic, is that they are 
unhappy. A falr number have really good 
mental ability, but they are not really good 
at anything—in school, in athletics or com- 
petitive games, in craftsmanship or in art. 
In most forms of activity they tend to be 
mediocre to poor. Physical and mental de- 
ficlencies in some cases contribute to this, 
but not in general, A second contributing 
cause to this feeling of unhappiness may be 
the sense of insecurity resulting from dis- 
cordant and irregular family life. Children 
need from thelr families essentially regular 
attention—warm affection and encourage- 
ment, and kindly but firm control and dis- 
cipline. Children are not mature enough to 
be permitted to go their own ways; they must 
be guided and supervised. The parent who 
neglects his family for the bottle is no worse 
than the parent who from pressure of affairs 
or business has so little time to spend with 
the family, that the children grow up with- 
out necessary parental attention. Neglected 
children are unhapply children whatever may 
be the cause of the neglect. A third factor 
sometimes contributing to the delinquents’ 
unhappy state, is the development within 
him of a feeling of hostility, merited or un- 
merited, against some member of his family 
or less unusually, an outsider, a teacher, a 
policeman, or perhaps a probation officer, 
The working out of this resentment may take 
the form of delinquent acts of all sorts, and 
against people completely different from the 
original object of the resentment. 

The conclusion is forced upon me that a 
large number of the boys and girls whom we 
see, misbehave for reasons of prestige or get- 
ting attention. They want to be considered 
as amounting to something by somebody. 
They don't want to be ignored. They greed- 
ily snatch the newspapers to read accounts 
of their crimes, even though names of ju- 
veniles are not printed. One of my most 
pathetic—and aggravating probationers, 
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only recently Is alleged to have remarked 
when he saw the account of the shooting 
of the filling station owner north of Bos- 
ton— Il make the headlines yet.“ It is this 
desire to be noticed — tor standing in the 
group to which they belong, which is their 
own undoing. There would be no point in 
“pulling a job“ as they say, unless they told 
others about it—and that is usually what 
brings about their arrest. Policemen pre- 
senting complaints against children in court 
frequently begin thelr statements with: “As 
a result of a conversation,” and continue 
perhaps, “I went to the home of the de- 
fendant who was in bed, but got up and 
showed me where he had hidden the articles 
he had stolen from so and so,” In very few 
cases is the culprit able to refrain from brag- 
ging about his job; and prosecutions con- 
tinue to be begun “as a result of a conver- 
sation.” Among other characteristics fre- 
quently met within our delinquent popula- 
tion is an apathetic attitude, a lack of 
thought for the future, a sense of futility 
and discouragement, with regard to work 
involving sustained effort and interest, 
largely the result of irreglar upbringing and 
lack of parental attention. The necessity of 
military service has been used by many of 
these boys as an excuse for not seriously 
attempting to find a steady employment. 
Many of them have actually found them- 
selves in the service and acquire the maturity 
they lacked—in the regular life—duty and 
opportunity for recognition afforded by the 
Armed Forces. 

Some of the boys are influenced by hero 
worship, It is not uncommon for one boy 
to state that if his friend is to be sent 
away.” he should go too, Recently a bright 
youngster whom I knew, though he was not 
on probation, came to the office where my 
probationers report each week, to inquire 
about his friend who, already on probation, 
had got into more serious trouble. He 
wanted to be committed if his friend was, 
and to prove his right to be committed 
recited a list of three breaks in which he 
had taken part, though no complaints had 
been made to the police, I subsequently 
verified that he had been telling the truth. 

For those of us who are parents, there is 
much to be learned from observation of chil- 
dren such as these. First we learn the neces- 
sity of spending time with our children, of 
recognizing their actions by appropriate 
praise and reprimand as the case may be, of 
checking on thelr whereabouts—and their 
companions, but principally finding the time 
to be with them. It is important to set and 
maintain standards of honesty, truthfulness, 
duty, and consideration for others, to incul- 
cate reverence for the spiritual values and 
truth which religion has passed on down 
through the ages. Such a task is difficult 
enough for both parents working in harmony 
to accomplish, When one of the parents is 
missing, or unable or unwilling to perform 
his duty, the burden on the other is greatly 
increased. I have the greatest admiration 
for the valiant @fforts being made by those 
mothers who are handicapped by the loss of 
the husbands, to bring up their children to 
be God fearing and law abiding They de- 
serve every help, and our social agencies, 
Department for the Ald to Dependent Chil- 
dren, the Big Brother and Big Sister organl- 
zations, Guidance Centers, the Family So- 
ciety, Morgan Memorial Goodwill Inn, and 
many others do a great deal to lighten their 
load, 

In the last analysis courts such as the one 
I serve, and criminal courts in general, are 
a measure of our own inadequacy in the 
bringing up of our children. Courts or sim- 
ilar institutions we shall always have with 
us, but I find it somewhat shocking to con- 
template that general observance of the 
Golden Rule would render all criminal courts 
obsolete. 


1955 
Props Change Emphasis on Kansas Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Chicago Tribune 
of February 28, 1955: 


PROPS CHANGE EMPHASIS ON KANSAS WHEAT— 
Quantity SOUGHT, Nor QUALITY 
(By Russell Freeburg) 

A change has occurred in the last decade 
in the varieties of wheat covering the plains 
of Kansas, the leading wheat producer in 
the country. Grainmen point to the shift 
as a prime example of the bad habits en- 
couraged by the Government's price support 
program for farm commodities. 

Kansas -wheat production from 1944 
through the 1954 harvest each year was 
based less on quality and more on bigger 
yields and earlier maturity, Charles Pence, 
vice president of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, said in an interview 
in Chicago. 

NO DEMAND FOR QUALITY 

The Government loan program makes no 
distinction as to quality of wheat. Any- 
thing goes if the wheat meets normal grading 
standards such as cleanliness and moisture 
content, 

Pence said as a result, the production of 
medium gluten wheat in the State rose from 
15.6 percent in 1944 to 70.2 percent last year, 
while output of strong gluten wheat in the 
same period fell to 16.7 percent from 52.2. 

Gluten is the sticky, tenacious substance 
Which gives adhesiveness to dough. Medium 
and strong gluten wheats both can be used 
for bread, wheat’s best customer, but the top 
heavy medium production has caused a 
thortage of the high quality which wheat 
bakers prefer and which makes better bread. 

Also, some producers have concentrated 
on growing undesirable baking varieties 
Strictly for the loan program, said Pence. 
These varieties are cheap to grow. 

OFFER TWO EXAMPLES 

He gave two counties in the western part 
Of the State, a region long known for pre- 
mium wheat, as examples. 

In Finney County, located In what is con- 
sidered the heart of the State's premium 
wheat belt, 49 percent of the wheat sown for 
the 1954 harvest was of the undesirable 
Varieties, Pence said; In Meade County 58 
Percent of the 1954 planting was of the unde- 
sirable varieties. 

The large increase in production of the 
Medium varieties was attributed by Pence to 
the bigger yields, increased test weights, 
and enriier maturity they provide. The 
earlier maturity is advantageous in the an- 
nual scramble for storage space, now limited 
because of the surplus. 


EASTERN WHEAT RISE 


Pence said there has been an upswing of 
Wheat acreage in eastern Kansas, where feed 
Brains such as corn formerly were raised. 
The farmers there make more money raising 
Wheat for the Government than in raising 
teed grains, he said. 

The wheat grown in eastern Kansas doesn't 
Make baker's flour, but family flour for which 
there is little demand, said Pente. 

Despite about 500 million bushels of wheat 
in storage in Kansas, millers in the State 
have been importing the bread grain from 
Nebraska and Wyoming, where producers 
have concentrated more on quality. 
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Because of the shortage of high quality 
wheat, the higher prices it has been bringing, 
and an educational program, Pence thought 
the harvest in many areas of Kansas this 
year would show an increase in high quality 
milling wheat. 


Resolution in Commemoration of Lithu- 
anian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
text of a resolution passed by 1,000 Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent on Sunday, 
February 13, who were gathered at Web- 
ster Hall in New York City, to commemo- 
rate the 37th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
independence: 

We, Lithuanian Americans, citizens of the 
city of New York, gathered together upon the 
occasion of the observance of the 37th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence 
by the people of Lithuania, at a commemo- 
ration sponsored by the Lithuanian American 
Council of Greater New York, at Webster 
Hali, in said city on the 13th day February 
1955, duly noting that Lithuania had pro- 
claimed her independence on February 16, 
1918, after 120 years of unceasing struggle 
against foreign domination, which had 
brought to Lithuania a most brutal enslave- 
ment and the prohibition of the Lithuanian 
language press in violation of the most sacred 
rights of the Lithuanian people as human 
beings and as a sovereign nation. Lithuania 
had played a long and honorable part in the 
Gestinies of Europe and had been tradition- 
ally blessed with internal liberty and toler- 
ance of religious and political beliefs. 

Noting that the same ruthless tyrant re- 
turned in 1940 to forcibly enslave Lithuania 
again, do now and here declare the occupa- 
tion of Lithuania by the Soviet Union as 
unlawful, as are the continuing deportations 
under the guise of volunteer work to un- 
known and remote regions of the Soviet 
Union; and 
~ Taking into consideration the Soviet 
propaganda line of peaceful coexistence 
and noninterference in internal affairs of 
sovereign nations, obviously aimed at per- 
petuating the Communist satellite regimes 
over the enslaved peoples of Lithuania and 
other similarly situated nations of Europe 
and Asia, we do here and now respectfully 
request the Government of the United States 
of America to demand in international con- 
ferences, to which the Soviet Union be a 
party: 

1. That the Soviet Union live up to its 
international commitments heretofore sol- 
emnized in international treaties of peace 
and nonaggression concluded between the 
Soviet Union and the Republic of Lithuania, 
as well as other states of central and eastern 
Europe, and the Soviet obligations, as signa- 
tory of the Atlantic Charter and the United 
Nations Charter; 

2. That the Soviet occupation troops and 
Soviet administrative personnel be with- 
drawn from Lithuania and other similarly 
situated countries; 

8. That the Soviet Union return to their 
homes from the Arctic tundras and Siberian 
exile, the nationals of those countries; 

4. That unless the Soviet Union complies 
with such demands, that it be declared an ag- 
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gressor, and be so branded, so long as the 
Soviet armed forces and Soviet Communist 
Party officials remain in occupation of those 
countries; and we do further respectfully 
request 

5. That a new committee to investigate 
the facts, circumstances, and techniques of 
Communist aggression be appointed by the 
84th Congress in order to continue and com- 
plete the work already commenced during 
the last Congress by the special House 
committee to Investigate the forced seizure 
of the Baltic States by the Soviets, later 
called the Select House Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression; and we do further re- 
spectfully request 

6. That the Genocide Convention be im- 
mediately ratified by the Senate of the 
United States, so that Soviet Russia may be 
declared criminally responsible for the Geno- 
cide perpetrated by it in the Baltic States 
and other countries behind the Iron Curtain; 
and we do further respectfully request 

7. That the Government of the United 
States do not fall under the illusion of so- 
called peaceful coexistence, for the Soviet 
Russian meaning attached to said phrase 
means consent and a resignation to the en- 
slaved control by the Soviet Union of hun- 
dreds of millions of people behind the Iron 
Curtain and as Abraham Lincoln expressed 
it so aptly nearly 100 years ago: “America 
could not endure permanently half slave 
and half free,” and so, too, today the world 
at large cannot be half slave and half free. 

P. J. Monrviza, 
Chairman, 
STANLEY J. GUXLAS, 
Secretary. 


Termination Bill Should Be Revised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
83d Congress a concurrent resolution 
was adopted (H. Con. Res. 108) declar- 
ing it to be the sense of Congress that 
certain Indian tribes be freed from Fed- 
eral supervision and control and from 
all disabilities and limitations specially 
applicable to Indians, 

Among the Indian tribes designated 
for termination were the Klamath Tribe 
of Oregon and the Flathead Tribe of 
Montana, The so-called termination 
bill passed for the Klamaths. Recently 
the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian pub- 
lished an editorial calling for revision 
of the Klamath bill. The Glacier Re- 
porter at Browning, Mont., called at- 
tention to this editorial and noted its 
application to the Montana Indians. 
The comment of the Glacier Reporter 
and the editorial from the Oregonian 
follow: 

{From the Glacier Reporter of February 25, 
1955] 

TERMINATION Bria. Snom Be REVISED 

A lucid explanation of the dangers in- 
volved in the administration's so-called In- 
dian termination bill appeared in the Port- 
land (Oreg.) Oregonian as a lead editorial 
in the issue of Sunday, February 20, under 
the caption “Revise the Klamath Bill.” 

While the editorial had to do particularly 
with the situation as it would affect the 
Klamath Reservation in Oregon, it is equally 
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applicable to all reservations, as the termi- 
nation bill, with few exceptions, is aimed 
at all Indian reserves. The editorial is re- 
printed herewith in full: 

“Congress should amend the act (Public 
Law 587) that sets up a 4-year program for 
termination of Federal controls on the Klam- 
ath Indian Reservation. There are sev- 
eral things wrong with the law, but we will 
examine herein only one of them, the with- 
drawal provision. 

“Congress provided that after an appraisal 
of the tribe's wealth any adult member may 
decide to withdraw and require that prop- 
erty be sold to give him his cash share of 
the commonly held property. The act pro- 
vides, further, that heads of family may 
make this decision for their minors. 

“If the reservation is not to be wrecked, 
Congress must take a realistic view of this 
matter of withdrawals. Is it the wish of 
Congress to spoil completely the proapects of 
the Klamath Indian tribe? As it stands, 
this provision of the termination bill will 
do just that. It is pointless to argue that 
if the Klamaths are ready for termination of 
Federal controls, they are ready to break up 
the reservation. They are what they are and 
it is the United States Government that has 
made them dependent. 

“Should the withdrawal provision be left 
unchanged, the future of the tribe collec- 
tively and of most of its members individu- 
ally could easily be forecast. There are 
2,070 members of whom 1,053 are minors. Of 
these, one-third, 690, live off the reservation. 
They will want their money, whether the res- 
ervation is continued or not. There is na 
firm record of how many of the other 1,380 
actually live on the reservation, or merely 
use it as a place to stay between per capita 
payments. But enough are in this category 
to ralse to about half the tribe those who 
would immediately demand a lump settie- 
ment of their shares of the tribe's property. 

“The Klamaths own about 800,000 acres of 
land on which stand billions of board feet of 
virgin timber. ‘There are thousands of acres 
of grazing lands, mineral rights, an lrriga - 
tion system and good farm land. The reser- 
vation is worth more than $40 million by 
any estimate. 

“Each share would be worth upward of 
$20,000. If 1,000 Indians want out, the tribe 
must pick out and sell property appraised at 
$20 million. What would be left when the 
smoke cleared away? It is doubtful if any- 
thing like full value would be realized in a 
sale—or a closely-spaced series of sales—in 
such magnitude. The market would be 
glutted. And the reservation would be 
spoiled for development as a well-balanced 
agricultural-forestry unit to support the 
1,000 Indians who wanted to stay. 

"One or two—or even five—out of every 10 
Indians who withdrew might realize some- 
thing like maximum benefit from receiving 
a lump sum of 620,000. But it is more 
likely that at least half of them would wake 
up with deep, throbbing headaches in a few 
weeks, thelr money gone and no reservation 
to go back to live on. 

“Congress should give the tribe some con- 
trol over liquidation of its assets beyond 
those flimsy controls in the termination bill. 
It is doubtful if 1 in 10 of the Indians on 
the roll is capable of going out to make his 
way unaided. Every one of them for many 
years past has grown accustomed fo receiving 
per capita payments of up to $800 a year from 
sale of tribal timber. 

“We have no quarrel with the philosophy 
of termination of the Indian Bureau’s control 
of the reservation. We support the switch 
in thinking in the Indian Bureau under the 
Eisenhower administration, a switch we 
would describe as a change in view: The 
American Indian is no longer an anthro- 
pological curiosity; he is an American of 
Indian descent. 

“But we doubt that the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 587 would accomplish the purposes 
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sought. Rather, we believe that it would 
serve to destroy the good things inherent in 
the Klamath Reservation system and to per- 
petuate the bad things. We foresee a time 
when Klamath county’s public welfare lists 
would be burdened with destitute Indians. 
The income to be derived from taxing the 
reservation when it becomes possible to do 
this would not come near balancing the ex- 
tra welfare costs that could be created by 
the uninhibited withdrawal discussed here.” 


Nixon Sets a Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial written by Mr. 
George Putman and published in the 
Salem (Oreg.) Capitol Journal: 

Nrxon Sets A PRECEDENT 


Vice President Ricwarp M. Nrxon has set 
a new precedent for his office as an ambas- 
sador of good will, in which, according to 
all reports he has been most successful in 
creating friendship for the United States in 
foreign lands. 

Nixon and his wife have just returned to 
report to President Eisenhower from a 7,500- 
mile friendship mission to Central America 
and the Caribbean. Before that he made a 
similar successful trip to the troubled lands 
of southeast Asta. 

Nixon visited 10 republics on his month- 
long swing. He was warmly received by 
government officials and the man in the 
street in Cuba, Mexico, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. 

In each he talked and listened to the heads 
of state, industrialists, farmers and work- 
ingmen. He acted as an unofficial go between 
to help ease the years-long tensions between 
Nicaraguan President Anastasio Somoza and 
Costa Rican President Jose Figueres. 

Nixon wound up his tour with a strong 
appeal to the countries he visited to form a 
strong regional coalition to insure their po- 
litical stability and economic prosperity. 
Such a Caribbean bloc, he said, would thwart 
any Communist design to infiltrate the 
Western Hemisphere through the smaller re- 
publics. 

The Vice President throughout the long 
history of the Nation has been a sort of 
glorified fifth wheel in government, an on- 
looker whose duties were principally social, 
and played no part in government, but re- 
cently has been permitted to attend Cabinet 
meetings as observer. His was an emergency 
office to keep the Government in orderly op- 
eration in case of the demise of the Presi- 
dent. 

The Nixon tour in Asia is admitted, even 
by Democratic critics as fully important in 
psychological effect as that to Central Amer- 
ica. His cooperation, friendliness, tact, and 
sociability were appreciated and most effec- 
tive, and he showed an unusual grasp of 
their problems, and won him cheering ap- 
plause. 

There ls already talk of another such good 
will Nixon expedition next fall perhaps to 
the Middle East. Anyway, he has set a fine 
example as to what a Vice President can do 
to make himself useful to his Government. 
The era of stuffed-shirt figureheads, parti- 
san stooges, and fat calves Vice Presidents 
has, it ls hoped, passed away. 

G. P. 
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or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
survey only the cold statistics of Youth 
Aliyah, 65,000 youths from 72 countries 
have been brought to Israel in the past 
20 years by Youth Aliyah; 45,000 Youth 
Aliyah graduates have formed 40 new 
Kibbutzim during this time; 31,000 
youths have been trained within the past 
5 years; 13,000 are training this year; 
500 children are being integrated each 
month; 235 Youth Aliyah centers edu- 
cate, house, and prepare young people for 
life in Israel; 160 of these are agricul- 
tural settlements. 

I repeat, when I view these cold statis- 
tics, there emerge from them 2 figures— 
one, the youth itself who, by virtue of 
these statistics, can throw off the 
shackles of the past to enter into a new 
life of promise and fulfillment; and the 
other of the giver whose vision and 
heart compel him to remember the 
preciousness and promise of youth. As 
„youth is served, so shall youth serve. 

Perhaps no one would blame us if the 
young ones entered into Israel to take 
their chances in finding a new way of 
life, not receiving the proper training; if, 
hit or miss, they struggled to adjust to 
the culture of Israel; if, untrained and 
uneducated, they turned haphazardly in 
any and all directions to make their way 
in life. But it was the same foresight, 
the same intensity of imagination that 
brought Israel into being that fathered 
the birth of Youth Aliyah 21 years ago. 
No country can reckon without its re- 
sources, and the youth of the country 
are the most valuable, the least expend- 
able, the most significant, of a country’s 
resources. How the country will fare 
ultimately, how a country looks toward 
peace, toward liberty, toward the welfare 
of its citizens depends on the quality of 
its youth. - 

Youth Aliyah is a dramatic concept, 
and those who share in its work are 
participants in a drama as large, as 
poignant, as significant, as life itself. 

Let me illustrate. A few months ago, I 
returned from a trip to North Africa. 
Today about half of Youth Aliyah chil- 
dren come from North Africa. French 
Morocco has a population of 8,500,000. 
Of this number, roughly 214,000 are 
Jews. There are two divisions of Moroc- 
can Jews: The Berbers, who live in the 
southern part of Morocco in the neigh- 
borhood of the Atlas Mountains, have 
been there for centuries—even before 
the Jews were banished from Spain. It 
is thought that they are the descendants 
of the Israelites driven out of Palestine 
by Joshua. The others are the Sephar- 
dim Jews—descendants of those who fled 
from Torquemada. 

The Berber Jews are nomadic and live 
chiefly in Saharan mountain villages. 
They are conspicuous by their black. 
cloaks, black skull caps, and round black 
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hats, They hold steadfastly to the cus- 
toms and faith of their ancestors. 

In addition to these Jews, there are 
some tribal Jews, a fanatical sect who 
live deep in the Sahara Desert and in the 
Atlas Mountains. They are warlike and 
are a fierce-looking people, and are 
known as the fighting warrior Jews of 
Morocco. They are said to be able to 
trek for hours and hours across the At- 
las Mountain ranges with their children 
strapped across the backs of their 
women, 

There are also some albino Jews resid- 
ing in the mountain fastnesses along the 
coast. They are blind as moles, with yel- 
lowish hair, pinkish eyes, and a reddish 
complexion. 

The Sephardic Jews, to a great ex- 
tent, live in the mellah or ghetto. A mel- 
lah is found in every Moroccan city— 
Casablanca, Rebat, Marakeesh. In the 
mellah, thousands of Jews have lived and 
suffered, persecuted for centuries. In 
the old days, they never ventured forth. 
To remain within the mellah was their 
best protection from the onslaughts of 
the Moors. The Jews have suffered and 
still suffer injury, misery, and humilia- 
tion. They are not even second-class cit- 
izens in Morocco. The very word. mel- 
lah,” means salt. The Moor Caid, in the 
old days, were wont to decapitate the 
“infidel” or “unfaithful,” or non-Moor, 
and place the head upon a pike to be ex- 
hibited in the public square. The head, 
however, was first salted and pickled in 
vinegar. This was done by the Jewish 
butcher, and the word “mellah”—salt— 
was finally applied not only to the place 
or abode of the Jewish butcher, but to 
the ghetto where they all lived as well. 

Algeria is a part of metropolitan 
France, and its inhabitants are citizens 
of France. Under the Cremieux decree, 
Jews have been citizens of France since 
1870, and this includes the Algerian 
Jews. The protection of Jews in Algeria 
parallels the period during which France 
has been in possession. The French 
have had a protectorate over Morocco 
only since 1914, but they have been in 
Algeria since the early part of the 19th 
century, and in Tunisia since 1870. The 
longer the French have been in control 
the greater has been the security of the 
Jew. 

The position of the Jews is strongest in 
Algeria and weakest in Morocco. There 
is little or no evidence of any independ- 
ence movement in Algeria. There was a 
flareup of Fellaghas or outlaws, who op- 
erated in the southern part of Algeria— 
in the Province of Constantine, as well as 
in the western part of Tunisia. They 
seek independence for Tunisia and 
Algeria. As far as Algeria is concerned, 
the movement is quite negative. 

There are about 140,000 Jews in Al- 
geria, most of whom live in Algiers and 
are happy and contented. A small num- 
ber have gone to Israel. The Jews in 
Algeria have great faith in the French. 

Hence, these newcomers from North 
Africa have had very little, if any, oppor- 
tunity for education or training. Beds, 
Shoes, forks, books, schools, pajamas— 
all items which we ourselves take for 
granted, are alien to them. 

I would say that in the main the 
Oriental parents object to the education 
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of the children. Into the sensitive area 
of familiar relationships. Youth Aliyah 
steps cautiously and constructively to 
win over the parents to these new con- 
cepts. Youth Aliyah, then, I shall say, is 
a magnificent act of husbandry, insuring 
the richest harvest for the future of 
Israel itself. 

Which brings me to thoughts of Israel’s 
future general. Israel today lives in 
military isolation, through no act, 
through no fault, through no desire of 
its own. Inclusion in the Middle East 
Defense Alliance has been denied her. 
Shipment of arms is denied her. Export 
licenses for the purchase of arms from 
the United States are denied her. Her 
avowed enemies, the Arab nations, are 
wooed and soothed by present adminis- 
tration policy. The only answer given 
to Israel’s question is “You have nothing 
to fear,” and all the while the arms are 
shipped to the hostile Iraqui Govern- 
ment, and all the while the economic 
boycott of Israel by the Arab nations 
continues, and all the while the infiltra- 
tions, the marauding, the thefts, and the 
murders continue on Israeli borders, and 
all the while the Arab nations will take 
not one little step forward toward peace 
with its democratic neighbor. “You 
have nothing to fear,” say American 
policymakers, and yet will make no move 
to insure the territorial integrity of Is- 
rael's borders. What manner of answer 
is this, as Israel lives daily in a sea of 
hostility, outnumbered and without 
powerful friends, Even a child can un- 
derstand that an equation of arms plus 
hatred equal disaster. The Arab na- 
tions are in possession of arms and are 
possessed with hatred. Is it, therefore, 
the conclusion of our policymakers that 
Israel is expendable? Are our policy- 
makers subject to the blandishments of 
the Arab nations, who say, “Let mine 
enemies be thine enemies and we shall 
be friends”? Is this ever, in all the 
world’s history, the base for any trust- 
worthy friendship? 

Let there be economic aid to both the 
Arabs and Israel. Let there be mutuali- 
ty in a regional defense alliance based 
upon an earnest wish for peace. I have 
repeated again and again in previous 
statements, and I say it once more, if the 
United States is to feed the strength of 
the hostile Arab nations who make no 
secret of their enmity toward Israel, then 
surely it is to the very best interests of 
the United States in avoiding the out- 
break of war in the Middle East to pre- 
serve likewise, and to feed likewise, the 
strength of the fiedgling democratic 
State of Israel. Only preservation of bal- 
ance can best serve the interests of the 
United States in that area. 


Certainly it would be most desirable to 
keep shipments of arms out of that area. 
Certainly it would be most desirable that 
a Middle East defense pact be developed, 
including Israel. Certainly it would be 
most desirable for the United States to 
throw all the weight of its prestige and 
power in the direction of influencing the 
Arab nations toward an acknowledg- 
ment and acceptance of Israel's exist- 
ence. But since an affirmative policy has 
already been set by our State Depart- 
ment toward wooing Arab favor, throw- 
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ing the scales of equity out of line, then 
counterpart action should follow to set 
those scales straight and right. The 
least, the very least, that the United 
States can do toward the restoration of 
balance would be, first, guarantee the 
integrity of present Israeli borders; and 
second, remove the military disadvantage 
of Israel brought on by shipment of arms 
to Iraq. 

I note that the Secretary of State in- 
dicated a few days ago at a press confer- 
ence that the Gaza incident would delay 
new United States guarantees of Israel's 
integrity. The Tripartite Declaration of 
1950, in which the United States, Britain, 
and France pledged themselves to avoid 
an arms race between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors and to uphold the status 
quo in the Middle East, it is. apparent 
from Mr. Dulles’ statement, has no 
meaning in law. Now, using the Gaza 
incident as a further excuse for delay, 
Mr. Dulles makes no mention of the bit- 
ter tensions in that area which led to 
that incident, 

Egypt has been censured 35 times by 
the United Nations Mixed Armistice 
Commission for its activities on the Gaza 
frontier. These censures are blandly 
ignored in a press conference where it 
is made to appear that the whole burden 
of guilt rests on Israel. That the Arab 
nations will not make peace is not of 
sufficient importance for Mr. Dulles to 
note this in a press conference. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Dulles failed to state anything 
at all about Egypt's efforts to wreck the 
Turkey-Iraq Pact. Mr. Dulles knows as 
well as you and I know that the one, the 
only answer to the tension of the Middle 
East is the conclusion of a peace. He 
knows that sooner or later, in the best 
interests of the United States, such a 
peace must be established. He knows as 
well as you and I that the Arab nations 
will not make peace, and he knows as 
well as you and I that the United States 
will have to bend, ultimately, all its ef- 
forts in the direction of making that 
peace. There is no other answer. 

Is it some fanciful wishful thinking 
that if the United States woos the Arab 
nations long enough, the Arabs will yield 
to the pleas for peace? Does he want 
to believe, as a child believes, that if he 
shuts his eyes to the unpleasantness the 
facts themselves will disappear? Does 
he wish to believe that the Arab nations, 
once cradled in the security of United 
States protection, will consent to a 
peace? If so, what is his estimate of 
time—a month? a year? 5 years? 10 
years? a generation? a lifetime? 

In the meantime, the tensions grow, 
the economy of Israel suffers, the demo- 
cratic growth of Israel is impeded, the 
welfare of the Arab peoples themselves, 
diseased and poverty stricken as they 
are, is held back, the fires of hostility 
are fanned—and yet the United States 
confesses that it waits. 

Our policy in the Middle East is at 
odds with history, is at odds with our 
own moral principles, and serves only 
the fitful winds of expediency, and, at 
that, an expediency that has never been 
thoroughly thought through nor dared 
to state toward what end it reaches, 
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But the people of America will not 
desert Israel; we see that daily. We see 
it in the work of all the friends of Israel, 
and we see it concretely in the work of 
Youth Aliyah, a work that projects itself 
into the future and harvests for Israel 
the potential of youth, its buoyancy, its 
vitality. Through and with its youth, 
Israel will endure. 


From Where I Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing words of Rabbi Harry Halpern 
are well worth reading; they appeared in 
the Bulletin of the East Midwood Jewish 
Center, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

From WHERE I STAND 

The desire to get ahead and to succeed 
in life is understandable and praiseworthy, 
but it must be watched very carefully lest 
it deteriorate and become an overpowering 
drive which can ruin the highest ideals of 
life. In intimate relationship with the de- 
sire for success stands the love of honor, 
That we should craye recognition is perfectly 
natural but that this craving should be satis- 
fied at the cost of riding roughshod over 
others is both irreligious and inhuman, * 

If one becomes interested in a cause, we 
have a right to assume that he is convinced 
that It is worthwhile, Beyond the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that one is helping achieve 
some great objective, there should be no 
expectation of any other reward. If honors 
come they should be regarded as a bonus 
which one ls glad to receive but cannot claim 
as a right. 

It is pathetic to see how often people are 
offended because their name is not men- 
tioned at a public function or because their 
names are unintentionally omitted from a 
program. The fact that their feelings are 
wounded by such petty things could be 
overlooked and forgiven if these people did 
not make the state of their feelings so obvi- 
ous. One observes these people and is im- 
pelled to laugh at their strategy in calling 
attention to themselves. 

Poor, unhappy men and women, who are 
not content until they are sure you know 
whose hand they have shaken and which 
celebrity they can call by a first name. And, 
if you don't know these facts, they do not 
hesitate to tell you about them. The im- 
portant thing is that you must be impressed. 
‘These seekers after honor do not realize that 
they betray their pitiable insecurity and feel- 
ings of inferiority by their attitude. They 
do not understand the words spoken by 
Emerson, “I cannot hear what you say be- 
cause what you are speaks so loudly.” 

When one gazes upon a beautiful stage 
set, he is impreesed by the ingenuity involved 
in fashioning the sight before our eyes. But 
if we were to walk behind this scenery and 
see the struts and the props, the rags and 
the paint—the materials of which it is 
made—I am sure that much of our delight 
in it would yanish. Similarly, the sight of a 
person who plays an active role in communal 
affairs is a sight which makes us rejoice. 
However, as soon as we get behind them and 
discover the mechanism which impels people 
to work, our enthusiasm wanes. Wisely did 
the rabbis of old say that honor eludes him 
who chases after it, for, if one pursues it, it 
ceases to be an honor, 
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The Communist Program—Arlicle by 
Louis F. Budenz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the stu- 
dents of the International Relations 
Club of the Mount Marty, S. D., High 
School, have formed the commendable 
practice of studying and analyzing cur- 
rent magazine articles dealing with the 
tricky world situation. 

The Mount Harty International Rela- 
tions Club recently sent me an article 
entitled “Scaring Us to Death,” written 
by Louis Francis Budenz, and published 
in the February number of the St. 
Anthony Messenger, which it felt was 
outstandingly good, and which it recom- 
mended to the consideration of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Scarinc Us TO DEATH 
(By Louis Francis Budenz) 


Anyone whose duties compel him to read 
Communist literature regularly, as mine do, 
is struck by one current dominant Red note. 
It is like a tom-tom beat in a jungle, in- 
cessantly repeated. Frequently it breaks out 
in the Daily Worker in words that shriek. 

“The H-bomb danger grows!” “Halt the 
danger of war!" “Stop the atom-manlacs!“ 
runs the refrain. 

There is being worked up the same frenzy 
in regard to fear of war that was brought to 
a hysterical height by the Soviet fifth col- 
umn in the “battle against McCarthyism,” 
which paralyzed the American Government 
so successfully. We Americans are to be 
made to cringe in our homes, frightened by 
the possibilities of atomic warfare upon us, 
in order that our leaders can be persuaded 
to surrender once more to Soviet demands— 
this time by again betraying Nationalist 
China. 

Hundreds of thousands of pamphlets, con- 
taining the program of the Communist Party 
have been mailed to non-Communist citi- 
zens in many American cities and have even 
penetrated into small communities. The 
center of that program is the danger of war. 
The make-believe picture which it presents 
can be summed up in this quotation from 
its pages: “Wall Street has done all in its 
power to build a worldwide coalition against 
the Soviet Union. But this coalition is now 
falling apart. Wall Street has no real allies, 
Even its present so-called allies cannot de- 
liver on its commitments. The people of 
the world, including the American people, 
do not intend to goosestep to the martial 
music of Wall Street. They are tired of 
constant war tension, unbearable armament 
burdens, the threat of atomic devastation, 
and of both hot and cold wars, They want 
peace.” 

United States leadership Is presented as 
aggressive, thirsting for a war, and over 
against it is depicted the Soviet Union, 
mighty and invincible but set upon pence. 

This description of the present state of 
affairs is such a caricature that it would be 
laughable if it were not the basis for such 
possible tragedy to the American people. 
The leadership of the Government of this 
country has been timid, hesitant, constantly 
weakening before Soviet pressure under the 
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plea that this was the only means by which 
we could hold “our allies.“ If we are today 
uncertain as to who are with us and who are 
against us, it is because our Government has 
refused to take a firm stand. It Is our plancs 
which are shot down, and all that our Gov- 
ernment can do Is to send notes which are in 
effect thrown into the Soviet wastebaskets. 
This weakness and vacillation was no better 
Indicated than by a brief but important sen- 
tence in the statement of Secretary of State 
Dulles, at the Cabinet session presented over 
television on October 25. 

It was then that Mr. Dulles said, In dis- 
cussing the Paris agreement to rearm Ger- 
many partially, that this agreement was de- 
signed “to protect Russia as much as it pro- 
tects anybody else against the possible re- 
surgence of German militarism.” When I 
heard this statement, I could not believe my 
ears. Therefore, I turned to the copy of the 
full transcript of this Cabinet session as pre- 
sented in U. S. News & World Report of 
November 5. And the amazing sentence, 
believe it or not, was there. 

Such an attitude indicates the lack of a 
realization in Washington of the nature or 
objectives of Soviet communism. It tells 
us that the Government is still pursuing the 
policy of “peaceful coexistence,” a term in- 
vented by Stalin in 1927, to throw dust in the 
eyes of non-Soviet nations and to aid Soviet 
world conquest. Our leaders are living in 
the make-believe world that the German peo- 
ple have on them permanently the mark of 
the beast, instead of understanding that they 
can become our greatest and stanchest al- 
lies. That they are likely to do so becomes 
all, the more probable since the West Ger- 
mans can look across the border and observe 
in East Germany the slavery and degrada- 
tion to which their fellow countrymen are 
subjected under Soviet rule, 

This Dulles’ statement is a concession to 
Soviet propaganda against German rearma- 
ment for our defense. It Is more than ironic 
that our State Department felt the necessity 
of stating that we must “protect” the Soviet 
dictatorship from these Germans. Has he 
forgotten that the Soviet is the very dictator- 
ship that is committed fundamentally to our 
destruction? I cannot but recall once more 
that for the Kremlin the present period of 
history is “the period of world revolution,” 
that is, of Soviet conquest. It is in this 
period, as Stalin has written In his Founda- 
tions of Leninism, that the dictatorship in 
Soviet Russia is to be used as the base for 
the overthrow of all other governments. 

But this “overthrow” and world conquest 
are not to be advanced by a direct military 
attack on the United States by Soviet Russia 
in the days immediately at hand. The Krem- 
lin knows better than we do our physical 
strength, our productive capacity, and our 
pre-eminence in physical science. It was 
this which caused Stalin to underscore 
“American efficiency” in his writings and 
speeches. During World War II, it was 
“American productive capacity” to which 
Stalin referred as being the great asset to the 
Soviet dictatorship in its death struggle with 
Hitler, 

The Kremlin also knows better than we its 
own weaknesses. These are expressed in the 
widespread slave labor, the unrest of the peo- 
ple in the satellite regimes, and the labor 
passport system. Under this last, no free“ 
worker dare leave his job without the con- 
sent of the government bureaucracy. Under 
such gross conditions of slavery, it is no 
wonder that the constant plaint in the Soviet 
press and in the solemn statement by Dic- 
tator Malenkov last spring concerns “the lag 
in production.” Slave labor and the machine 
system do not work together, and slave labor 
is a weak instrument upon which to rely in 
time of military conflict. 

There is a real H-bomb that the Kremlin 
has in {ts possession and to which the Com- 
munists do not refer in their feverish efforts 
to frighten us to death. It is the continued 
penetration of Amcrican public opinion by 
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the Communist line, making use of the gen- 
eral press, television, and radio as “trans- 
mission belts” for that line. It was by this 
means that the United States was persuaded 
to agree to its own defeat on occasion after 
Occasion. That was the road followed in 
cur betrayal of China and Poland to Moscow. 
That is the means which has been em- 
ployed to win such great Red victories over 
the American Nation in “the battle against 
McCarthyism.” That is why the titular heads 
of the Republican and Democratic Parties 
have now mouthed, along with Winston 
Churchill, the Stalin-created slogan of 
“peaceful coexistence.” And most tragic of 
all, it was the Communist influence in our 
own media of information which led to the 
Policies which lost the war in Korea, a war 
that we now know could have been won, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we note 
in the general press many items referring to 
“the growing strength of Soviet Russia,” 
While at the same time the prospect of dur- 
able peace is held out to us if we only con- 
tinue negotiations with the Kremlin. 

It is quite evident that these echoes in 
the general press of the outcries of the Com- 
munists are not dictated by any apprehen- 
sion that a general war is imminent. They 
&re handed out to us, in order to stampede 
us into new surrenders to Moscow, this time 
by a deal with Red China. 

Several times during the month of No- 
Yember, the commentator Walter Winchell 
has warned all America that the State De- 
partment Is preparing to betray Chiang Kai- 
shek and to make an arrangement with Mao 
Tse-tung. On November 9, the well-in- 
formed New York Daily News declared edi- 
torlally: How about the disquieting ru- 
mors again cropping up that the adminis- 
tration Is Inching around to a sell-out of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist Chinese 
Government on Formosa?” To which the 
editorial adds: “Appeasement of Commu- 
nists never has worked yet. Some of the 
Eisenhower administration's current moves 
look alarmingly like appeasement.” 

The Communists, when writing for them- 
Eelves and for their own instruction, blandly 
let us know that these assumptions are cor- 
rect. Nothing shows the fraudulent char- 
&cter of peaceful coexistence more than the 
article by William Z. Foster, leader of the 
Soviet fifth column in this country, on that 
fubject. It appeared in the August issue of 
Political Affairs, official theoretical organ of 
the conspiracy in the United States. Falsely 
holding out peaceful coexistence as the 
Only alternative to a general war, Foster 
then relates the conditions on which this 
Coexistence can be assured. They tell their 
own story. 

In order that the United States may carry 
out this coexistence, Foster declares that this 
Nation must give up all defense preparations, 
establish such trade relations as will build up 
the Soviet war machine, encourage Commu- 
Hist-led revolutions in all countries, and 
abandon NATO and the defense of Europe, 
Primarily and immediately, this whole chain 
Cf events must be set off by the seating of 
Red China in the United Nations. 

Look those conditions over again, and you 
Will come to realize their arrogance and the 
contempt they indicate for the intelligence 
©f the American people. The whole scheme 
is quite clear. We shall be persuaded to 
enter into negotiation after negotiation, first 
coming to an arrangement with Red China 
under the name of peace, and then being 
compelled to go on and on, until the United 
Etates has surrendered completely. 

There is nothing mew about all this. On 
August 8, 1953, Dictator Malenkoy laid down 
Similar conditions, starting off with recogni- 
tion of Red China, as the sole means whereby 
there could be “an easing of international 
tensions.” That is simple enough, is it not? 
15 © United States can win peace by capitu- 

tng, step by step, to Soviet demands 
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until our Nation is so undermined that Soviet 
Russia can readily attack and conquer us. 
If anyone wants a Soviet-controlled Amer- 
ica, the path of peaceful coexistence is the 
way to get it. 

As early as May 1, 1952, I wrote in my 
book, The Cry Is Peace: In Soviet terminol- 
ogy, the cry for peace is but a cover for 
expanding war. This has tended to bewilder 
the American mind. And the bewilderment 
has increased when the forces of appeasement 
in our midst have used peace and the avert- 
ing of general warfare as their excuse for 
ylelding to Soviet aggression. This has pre- 
vented us from taking that firm stand which 
would have halted a foe bent on world dom- 
ination and only thus opened the road to 
real peace.” 

Every experience that we have had since 
those words were written has confirmed 
them. It was by the claim that we would 
bring on a general war if American forces 
bombed beyond the Yalu that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was forbidden to win the war in 
Korea. That immediately released the 
Kremlin's armies in Asia to assault Indo- 
china. Thereupon, in the name of a dura- 
ble peace,” we were inveigled to go to Gen- 
eva, where the European Defense Community 
was destroyed, France left our side com- 
pletely, and a new area in Asia was turned 
over to Red control. That arrangement now 
makes it possible for Red China to threaten 
Formosa, with Moscow declaring in the New 
Times and other international Red sheets, 
that there will be no more peace until Mao 
Tse-tung takes over that island. 

This method of procedure is quite logical 
from a Communist viewpoint. To the Krem- 
lin and its followers, the only peace that 
can ever be established is after the world 
Soviet dictatorship is set up and then with- 
ers away into the earthly paradise, the Com- 
munist society.. That is why Foster, while 
urging the comrades to plug for peaceful co- 
existence, also advises them that both Stalin 
and Lenin warned that the only way to get 
rid of the danger of war is to get rid of 
American imperialism—that is, by over- 
throwing the American Government. 

The contention, which is heard in the 
most unexpected quarters, as the result of 
Communist stimulation, that the only al- 
ternative to peaceful coexistence is a gen- 
eral war turns out to be the height of folly. 
The big alternative the United States has is 
to stand on its own feet, to face Commu- 
nists squarely by breaking off relations with 
Soviet Russia and Its satellite regimes. That 
would Jead to disturbance in the countries 
under satellite control, would compel Soviet 
Russia to retreat, would complicate the So- 
viet dictatorship's problems, and eventually 
lend to its collapse. If anyone doubts that, 
he should sit down some quiet evening with 
Prof. James Burnham's book, Containment 
or Liberation, and learn what the ingenuity 
of America could do if we actually moved 
politically against Soviet aggression. 

Professor Burnham could sum up our 
perll—that is, our real peril—in a single 
sentence. It holds even more weight today 
than when his book was written 2 years ago. 
And it is this: “If the Communists succeed 
in consolidating what they have already con- 
quered, then their complete world victory is 
certain. * * * The simple terrible fact is 
that if things go on as they now are, if for 
the time being they merely stabilize, then 
we have already lost.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that Moscow and 
its agents are doing all in their power to 
throw fear of atomic war and general milli- 
tary conflict into the American mind? They 
have everything to gain, If they merely suc- 
ceed in making us stand still. But as things 
now shape up, they are doing better than 
that for themselves and for their proposed 
world Soviet dictatorship. 

The worst thing that we can do Is to throw 
up our hands and give up hope. We can yet 
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upset the Soviet plans. To do so, it is nec- 
essary that we proceed unafraid, unaffected 
by the synthetic warnings of the danger of 
war. We will have to look realities in the 
face, and understand that to save the United 
States and the world, it is essential that we 
give hope to the peoples of the world by cut- 
ting off all relations with Soviet Russia and 
those regimes which it dominates. 

We are in a big battle on the home front, 
to win the American mind to a courageous 
and intelligent position. In that battle, 
resolutions in organizations, letters to the 
press, letters to Senatora and Representa- 
tives, talks to community groups, are as vital 
as hand grenades and bullets in military con- 
tests. As a result of her trip to Moscow, 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, 
who has hitherto bad a quite contrary 
opinion, added her voice to those who have 
already urged President Eisenhower to take 
this step. She now sees no other alternative 
but to break off relations between Moscow 
and Washington. If it has to be done—and 
it does—then it is much better that it be 
done now. 


Pricing Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Manitoba Co- 
Operator of February 17, 1955: 

PRICING FORMULA 


A modernized method of formula pricing 
for the establishment of support prices for 
agricultural products was submitted to the 
annual conyention of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture at Edmonton the last 
week of January this year. The recom- 
mendations of the policy committee were 
approved by the board of directors of the 
CFA and the Government will be asked to 
include the formula pricing in the Agricul- 
tural Prices Support Act. 

The pricing formula is unique. It is free 
from rigidity and suggests a range of 65 per- 
cent to 85 percent of the basic price estab- 
lished tor a number of agricultural commodi- 
ties. It differs greatly from the United 
States parity price formula in that the sup- 
port price should never become an incentive 
one. Under normal conditions it offers some 
measure of guidance over the production of 
various commodities although crop hazards 
or exceptionally fayorable growing conditions 
must naturally influence the production 
picture. 

The support price formula recommended 
by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
appears economically sound, It is tempered 
by moderation and under conditions that 
can be considered normal can prove to be a 
definite insurance to the efficient producer. 
At the same time it is not Intended to sus- 
tain the man operating a poor farm or the 
inefficient operator. The formula is a pat- 
tern that can be followed by the Government 
in its price-support program. It also nar- 
rows what might be considered speculation 
in establishing a support level to a 20-per- 
cent range—that ts, of 65 percent to 85 per- 
cent of the basic price, 

This pricing formula is the only one that 
has ever been submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Government of Canada and it has 
the support of Canada’s national farm or- 
ganization from coast to const. 
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A Lesson in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to introduce the following edi- 
torial from the Oceanside Daily Blade- 
Tribune, Oceanside, Calif., of February 
28, 1955. ‘This editorial most clearly 
points out the great difficulty in retain- 
ing good men in public office. I believe it 
is especially timely in view of the recent 
controversy over the raise in pay for 
Members of Congress: 

A Lesson In GOVERNMENT 


The resignation of John Bemis as Ocean- 
side's mayor is regrettable because the city 
will lose the services of a man who has won 
respect for his integrity. The resignation 
also affords an interesting study in American 
government. 

Here you have a man who had a proud 
carter as a Marine Corps officer, retiring as 
a general, but who never intended to be a 
politician, and was certainly not one in any 
sense that the word usually means. He is 
not a handshaker, not the hall-fellow-well- 
met type. He expected to be elected and was 
elected because he had an honorable career 
and people respected his education, his back- 
ground, and his quality of uprightness. 

John Bemis probably didn’t know, when 
he ran for office—or if he did know, he didn't 
fully understand—the manner in which the 
American public is accustomed to treating 
its elected servants. For the sum of $25 per 
month—not enough to pay half the expenses 
of the banquet and luncheon tickets he had 
to buy—John Bemis worked at the pub- 
lic business conscientiously and well. He 
worked all day, and most nights, and he 
took the decisions that had to be taken, 
most of them unpopular with one group or 
another. From the time of his election until 
he resigned last Friday, very few people ever 
said to him, “Good job.“ Nobody ever 
thanked him for his service to the city. 
Most people who called him at his home 
called to swear at him. In the last few 
months no friend dropped in to see him just 
to be friendly. Throughout the town he 
heard the second-hand gossip that some 
decision he had made or was about to make 
would put money in his pocket. With a 
gense of shock that cut deep into his pride 
he heard himself and his fellow counciimen 
referred to on the streets as “the gang at 
city hall.“ 

A few weeks ago John Bemis began to 
think that he had no friends, and that what 
he had hoped would be honorable retirement 
had become a life of calumny. So he quit. 

His resignation is not altogther the fault 
of Oceanside. Americans learn in their 
schools the respect that is due to public ofi- 
cials, but anyone who knows anything about 
politics knows that this respect seldom gets 
communicated to the politician himself. It 
may be that John Bemis ought to have 
known. Nevertheless, the abuse which we 
Americans are inclined to communicate to 
our public officials has come as a shock to 
many of them, and some who reach high- 
office coudn't stand it. It broke Ulysses S. 
Grant, and it has made an old man early out 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

But to some extent the Bemis resignation 
is Oceanside’s fault. We are a small city and 
a growing one, and so we subject our public 
oMcials to greater scrunity than larger 
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populations do. We are a growing city and 
not a settled one, and we witness constant 
fighting and bickering among each other 
about which road to take, what way to grow. 
There's nothing wrong in this. What is 
wrong ls that in our arguing and fighting we 
are inclined to forget that government of 
the people, whether city, State or Nation re- 
quires both governors and governed. We 
are inclined to forget that if a government is 
to function, the relationship between the 
governors and the governed must contain 
the element of mutual respect. 


Effects of Imports of Foreign Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including as a part of my remarks & 
statement made by Robert L. Williams, 
of Wichita, Kans., representing the Kan- 
sas Independent Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion, to the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate on March 15, 1955. 
This statement, in my judgment, repre- 
sents rather clearly the position of the 
independent oil and gas industry in Kan- 
sas. Excessive imports of crude oil from 
foreign countries has become a serious 
problem in the oil-producing industries 
of our country. 

Mr. Williams’ statement follows: 

I am an independent oil producer of 
Wichita, Kans., and I submit this statement 
as a representative of several thousand in- 
dependent oil producers and small investors 
in the Kansas crude oil industry who are de- 
pendent upon a demand for a sufficient 
quantity of domestic crude oil production 
which will permit them to continue their 
operations and Investments on a reasonably 
profitable basis. 

The oll and gas Industry Is the second 
ranking industry in Kansas, exceeded in dol- 
lar volume only by agriculture. Kansas is 
the fifth ranking oil-producing State in the 
Natlon—exceeded in daily production only 
by Texas, California, Louisiana, and Okla- 
homa. Thus, the future of the Kansas oil 
industry is important, not only to the State 
of Kansas, but to the economy and safety 
of the Nation as a whole. 

I wish to recall to your attention the chart 
submitted in the record to this committee 
on Friday, March 11, by Mr. Eugene Holman, 
chairman of the board, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), which graphically portrays the 
static position of Kansas oil production for 
the past 8 years at approximately 100 million 
barrels per year. This chart does not dis- 
close that national consumption of crude 
oll has increased more than 40 percent dur- 
ing this same period, nor that unrestricted 
imports of foreign oil have increased by 140 
percent. Obviously, then, our Kansas Pro- 
ration Department has been unable to in- 
crease the allowable rate of crude-otl pro- 
duction in the State during these past 
several years as imported oil has acquired 
the market created by the expanding na- 
tional consumption. 

The Kansas per well allowables have al- 
ready been reduced to an irreducible minl- 
mum allowable (barring another complete 
shutdown similar to October 1953) of 25 bar- 
rels dally, which does not permit the small 
producers and small investors sufficient 
proüt margin to adequate expand thelr ex- 
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ploratory operations in the search for new 
oll reserves, nor does it encourage the devel- 
opment of known oll reserves. 

If imports of foreign oll are restricted by 
congressional action, thus eliminating a 
portion of this unfair competition, Kansas 
would receive a share of the accumulative 
increased domestic demand for crude oil 
over the past several years and also a part 
of any increase or decrease in future national 
demand. 

The subsequent increased allowable rate 
for the Kansas wells would then permit the 
small independent producers to initiate 
more aggressive exploratory programs which 
would contribute to the economy of Kansas 
and make availiable more of the State’s oil 
resources In peace or war. This would be 
in the best interests of the national economy 
and national defense. 

Conversely, if imports of foreign olls are 
not restricted by quotas imposed by Con- 
gress, the small independent producers of 
Kansas, who in the past have discovered the 
preponderance of new oll fields in the State, 
will be faced with the danger of ever- 
increasing imports of foreign oil, and our 
State’s allowable production must neces- 
sarily be reduced. Only the major oil com- 
panies, particularly the five large importing 
companies who also produce substantial 
quantities of oil in our State from oilfields 
usually discovered by an independent pro- 
ducer, and possibly the larger and stronger 
independent companies, could well survive 
such a condition of a further reduction in 
allowable production. The small producers, 
who must be relied upon to discover the 
largest percentage of this Nation's future 
oll reserves, many of whom are already 
burdened with financial arrangements that 
require minimum monthly payments from 
their crude oil runs, would not be in a 
healthy position to risk capital in the search 
for new oilfields or develop their proven 
fields. 

It becomes readily obvious that congres- 
sional action in imposing quotas on Imports 
of foreign oils is both desirable and neces- 
sary in the interests of the national econ- 
omy and national defense, 


“Lameduck” Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1955 


Mr. BRCOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert an editorial appearing 
in the Shreveport Journal, Shreveport, 
La., of March 17, 1955. Civil defense is 
important to each individual in the 
country and I take this means of bring- 
ing this editorial to the attention of the 
Congress. The editorial is as follows: 

“LaMepuck” Civi DEFENSE 


One week we are told there is only one 
defense against the hydrogen bomb, and 
that we must prepare to evacuate the cities 
and towns within a hundred miles of any 
prime target area because the fallout will 
spread out over an area of 7,000 square miles. 

The next week we are told to build some 
sort of underground shelter, right now, and 
stock it with sufficient food and water to 
last for 5 or 6 days as the most that ony 
individual citizen can do for his own and 
his family’s protection. 

These two conflicting advices were issued 
by the same man, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
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ministrator Val Petersen. At the same time, 
he announced a nationwide civil-defense 
test to be held, not right now, the time he 
was urging individuals to dig their shelters, 
but next June, 3 months hence. This, 
though he rightly said, “No man has any 
way of knowing when an actual attack may 
come. We hope it may never come, But it 
may come sooner than later.“ 

This was in testimony before a Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee. It was 
prompted by the appearance before the 
committee of Gov. Christian A. Herter, of 
Massachusetts, who told the committee State 
governments are in the dark as to what 
should be done to protect their populations 
in case of an attack. 

If the truth be told, so is everyone else in 
the dark. One reason is that civil defense 
bas been a matter of political patronage 
from the start. President Truman appointed 
a lame duck Governor of Florida the first 
civil-defense administrator. President Ei- 
senhower followed the same political pat- 
tern by appointing Petersen, former Gover- 
nor of Nebraska, to the post. 

Civil defense today is part of the mill- 
tary defense of the country. Foreign in- 
vaders may come to this land by air for the 
first time since our independence. The 
Congress has shown a realistic understand- 
ing of the role of civil defense by giving the 
Armed Services Committee jurisdiction over 
it. The Executive should be no less realistic. 
There are enough retired, well-trained and 
experienced high officers of the Armed Forces 
to head up and give the country the aware- 
ness, discipline, and organization needed for 
the civil-defense effort necessary for survival 
in a hydrogen age. They should be in charge 
now. 


Arab Border Attacks Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following news item which appeared in 
the March 4, 1955, issue of the Israel 
Digest: 

Aran BORDER ATTACKS CONTINUTE 

JERUSALEM; —Aràb attacks against Israel 
from across the border have continued un- 
abated in the past 2 weeks. Following is 
a partial list of the incidents: 

On February 14 a tractor driver from the 
settlement of Shamir in the Hule Valley was 
fired at from across the Syrian border. 

On February 14 the settlement of Sh'ar 
Yashuy in the Hule Valley was attacked by 
Syrians. 

On February 15 a tractor driver from the 
settlement of Bohan, in central Israel, was 
attacked by shots fired from across the Israel- 
Jordan armistice lines. 

On February 17 an Israel patrol was at- 
tacked north of Duweima in the Negev. 

On February 17 an Israel patrol encoun- 
tered Egyptian marauders north of Nir Izhak 
in the western Negev. The marauders fied 
into the Egyptian-controlled Gaza strip. 

On February 17 Syrians penetrated into 
Israel territory and fired at the settlement 
of Gonen in upper Galilee. The attackers 
Were repulsed. The same day Syrian ma- 
Tauders opened fire at a border patrol in the 
area. Later in the day the settlement of 
Gonen was again fired at. 

On February 18 an Israel patrol southeast 
of Duweima in the Negev was attacked by 
Jordanians. One Israel soldier was wounded. 
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On February 19 fired at a boat 
belonging to the settlement of Gonen in the 
Hule. 

On February 20, opened fire from 
across the border at a group of barvesters 
from the settlement of Gonen. 

On February 22, shots were fired from 
across the Israel-Jordan Armistice Lines at 
an observation post in Ramat Rahel, a settle- 
ment on the outskirts of Jerusalem. 

On February 23, Jordanian infiltrators at- 
tacked an Israel patrol near Beit Govrin in 
the south, 

On February 24, shots were fired from 
across the Israel-Jordan Armistice Lines at 
Magal, a village in the Sharon. 

On February 24, Jordanians attacked an 
Israel patrol east of Beit Naballa in the 
Shefela. 

On February 25, an Israel cyclist was killed 
by Arab infiltrators near Rehovot. The next 
Gay, an Israel patrol encountered three in- 
filtrators near Yad Mordecai in the south. 
The infiltrators escaped across the Egyptian- 
controlled Gaza Strip border. Investigations 
of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization revealed that the footprints of 
these men matched those found near the 
man murdered in Rehovot. 

On February 25, two police vehicles were 
attacked by Arab infiltrators south of Yavne, 
in the Shefela, 

On February 27, 3 students—two Israel 
Arabs and a young Jewish woman from the 
United States, were kidnaped by members 
of Jordan's Arab Legion near Beit Tsafafa, 
south of Jerusalem, They were returned to 
Israel the next day after having been inter- 
rogated by legion officers. 


A Positive Approach to Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit an article which appeared 
in the December 1954 issue of Federal 
Probation, an official publication of the 
Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Prisons of the Department of 
Justice. The author is the Reverend 
John Edward Coogan, S. J., of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, where he is chairman 
of the department of sociology. Father 
Coogan is recognized as one of our lead- 
ing contemporary sociologists who has 
been most articulate in the field of cor- 
rective penology. The article follows: 

RELIGION A PREVENTIVE OF DELINQUENCY 
(By the Reverend Johu Edward Coogan, S, J., 

chairman, department of sociology, Uni- 

versity of Detroit) 

Only religious faith, perpetually renewed, 
President Eisenhower has warned us, “is 
equal to the challenge of today's tyrants.” 1 
Of the absolute need of religion to control 
one of the most menacing of those tyrants, 
the spirit of lawlessness in American youth, 
the director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation grimly agrees. Speaking from 30 
years’ experience in his office, Mr. Hoover 
declares: 
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“Invariably when you analyze the reasons 
for such (criminal) actions, certain facts 
stand out stark and revealing—the faith of 
our fathers, the love of God, and the observ- 
ance of His Commandments have either been 
thrust aside or they never existed in the 
heart of the individual transgressor. * * * 
The secular way of thinking must give way 
to the spiritual if our Nation is to stand. 
* * * What we need most in this country are 
the things unseen—spiritual development, 
moral power, and charter.“ “ 

But is even “religious faith,” the “faith 
of our fathers,” so urged by our President 
and Mr. Hoover, “equal to the challenge” of 
this lawlessness? The casual attention com- 
monly pald to its possibilities by academic 
criminologists and penologists would not 
seem to indicate much hope. As Pauline 
V. Young remarks in her impressive volume, 
Social Treatment of Probation and Delin- 
quency, “It is significant that little space is 
devoted to the church and religion by writ- 
ers on delinquency. * * Not a single paper 
is listed under "Church" or “Religion” in 
the 1947 and 1948 Yearbooks of the National 
Probation and Parole Association—volumes 
dedicated to Redirecting the Delinquent and 
Bulwarks Against Crime The three subse- 
quently published yearbooks are as silent 
on religion. The Gluecks include “religion 
and ethical instruction" among the means 
that must be used if we are to make much 
progress in delinquency prevention.‘ Yet 
they all but ignore the striking evidence 
(included in their own findings)’ for such 
need, preferring to give us a thousand ex- 
quisite details of physical measurements In 
their study of erring youth.“ 

PLACE OF RELIGION IN DELINQUENCY PREVEN= 
TION GIVEN LITTLE ATTENTION BY CRIMINOLO- 
GISTS 
A more interesting study of the impor- 

tance of religion for delinquency prevention 
and control is that proposed and generously 
financed by the late Richard Clarke Cabot, 
Harvard professor of social ethics and cli- 
nical medicine. We mean the Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study,’ employing 84 in- 
vestigators in all during a period of 9 years, 
and resulting in a record of 22,000 single- 
spaced typewritten pages. The study was 
meant by Dr. Cabot to test his theory: In 
every case of criminal reform known to me, 
someone has come to know the man in so 
intimate and friendly a way that he comes 
to a better understanding of himself and 
to a truer comprehension of the world he 
lives in.” * Could not then— Dr. Cabot asks— 
such a “sustained ego-ideal for boys in 
trouble” turn them from delinquency? 

Authors of the study are inclined to con- 
clude that Dr. Cabot’s theory failed in their 
test, But he had stipulated that religion 
be central to the preventive treatment used, 
a stipulation almost completely ignored dur- 
ing the 9 years of the test., Only a single 
counselor, Dr. Cabot's personal appointee, 
followed his directive regarding religious 
emphasis. Her success was the highlight of 
the entire experiment. Otherwise, as one 
boy remarked, They taught us the names 
of snakes, what to do in case of fire, how to 
make a boat, and how not to steal and hop 
trucks.“ “ 

EVIDENCE OF REPORMATIVE POWER OF 
PERSONALIZED RELIGION 


In ou surmises as to the importance of 
religion for delinquency prevention and con- 
trol, are we left to the reluctant findings 
of such formal research projects? Has life 
itself and the reformative efforts of society 
given us no real evidence on which to go? 
We think that there are many such exam- 
ples of the power af personalized religion, 
To confine myself to a single example with 
which I have had some special acquaintance, 
Jet me point out the worldwide system of 
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the Good Shepherd homes with their re- 
formative efforts for girls and young women. 
This example is in a sense denominational. 
But few religious efforts go very far or very 
deep on any other basis. Moreover, the no- 
bility of the objectives and the absence of 
denominational barriers among the benefi- 
claries of the Good Shepherd efforts should 
win for the efficacy of those efforts a sym- 
pathetic scrutiny. 

In the work of the Good Shepherd Sisters, 
the first evidence of the reformative power 
of religion is shown in its gathering of so 
many dedicated volunteers pledged for life 
to Its labors. Begun in France in 1835, the 
order had spread to every continent in the 
world by the time of the death of its foun- 
dress. In 1952 it carried on its work of pre- 
vention and correction in 389 houses. In a 
spirit of religious dedication, its now sainted 
foundress had proclaimed: 

“You will go forth, my daughters, and 
pitch your tents from one end of the earth 
to the other. Your zeal must comprise all 
lands and all peoples. I do not wish any 
longer to be called French. I am Italian, 
English, German, Spanish. I am American, 
African, Indlan. Every country is my own 
where there are souls to be saved.” 

Today there are nearly 10,000 of these 
Sisters carrying on their work, largely among 
young women. Seventy-seven of their in- 
stitutions are in North America. Essentially 
the same methods are used everywhere; but 
let us, In order to be concrete, single out for 
study one of their homes. Vista Marla is 
in the midst of a beautiful campus of 87 
acres on the outskirts of Detroit. It com- 
prises 10 modern buildings, including 5 stu- 
dent residences, a clinic, school, and audi- 
torium. This impressive institution was 
built a dozen years ago, largely by general 
subscription from the entire Detroit com- 
munity. The interdenominational response 
was the consequence of an appreciation of 
the spiritually reformative results achleved 
during nearly 60 years in Detroit with much 
less suitable surroundings and facilities. 

THE PROGRAM OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD HOME 

Admission Is by court placement or per- 
sonal application and is without restriction 
of race or creed. Religion is the animating 
and coordinating spirit of the entire project, 
but religious instruction is obligatory only 
in accordance with the faith of the par- 
ticipant. Non-Catholic students are under 
the instruction and attend the services of 
a minister appointed by the Detroit Council 
of Churches. Catholic students have classes 
of religion four times weekly. The formal 
day begins with chapel services for those 
who wish to go (two-thirds of the students 
are there), only the Sunday service—lasting 
about 114 hours—being obligatory, and that 
only for Catholics. Short prayers morning 
and evening are held in the residence halls, 
sometimes in common, sometimes alone. 
Group. religious exercises are made inter- 
esting and beautiful—music, lights, flowers, 
artistic vestments, all combining to em- 
Phasize that God is Himself both beautiful 
and good. Reception of the sacraments is 
always encouraged, but is a personal mat- 
ter, never of obligation. Habitual confes- 
sion, available normally once a week, Is the 
preparation, 


The importance given sacramental confes- 
sion in the Good Shepherd scheme makes 
advisable here a somewhat extended discus- 
sion. Tributes to the value of confession for 
mental and emotional normalcy are today 
being found on all sides. Thus Pierre Janct, 
the unbelieving French psychiatrist, has de- 
clared: “Regular confession might have been 
instituted by some mental specialists of gen- 
ius. * Confession acts upon all states of 
despondency like a healing balm to pacify 
trouble and quicken dying hopes.“ The 
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American psychiatrist, Dr. Edward A. Streck- 
er, remarks, too, that while “confession is 
good for the soul” may be a hackneyed 
phrase, “it is a very true one. Confession at 
once decreases and devalues anxiety and ten- 
sions. It does this in many way. * * * 
Frightening, concealed ideas and emotions 
are robbed of much of their terror by objec- 
tifying them in a frame of words. At the 
same time, confession both lessens and pun- 
ishes. bulit.” The insistence of Alcoholics 
Anonymous upon the frank and habitual 
avowal of fault is, of course, well known, Fi- 
nally, as Willlam James has declared. For 
him who confesses, shams are over and real- 
ities have begun.” If one has not actually 
gotten rid of his faults, “he at least no longer 
smears it over with a hypocritical show of 
virtue—he lives at least upon a basis of 
veracity.” " 

Such tributes are paid by experienced sel- 
entists even to confession as a mere human 
act. Sacramental confession, sincerely be- 
lieved in, stands on an essentially higher 
level. Here the confessor is conceived of as 
the human instrument of a divine pardon, 
so that the penitent who acknowledges his 
faults with regret for the past and a firm 
determination to make the future worthy, 
has the conviction that—as Isias put it: “If 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made 
white as snow.“ Girls admitted to the Good 
Shepherd homes are advised, in preparation 
for the general confession of previous mis- 
deeds, “Look into your hearts, but with 
cheerful eyes.“ Even a misspent past has its 
uses: We can use all our past in the service 
of God, even our sins." Moreover, “What- 
ever my past has been, I can still do my best; 
and neither God nor man can ask more from 
me.” After such a sacramental confession, 
the girls are taught to treat the past as dead. 
They are not to look upon themselves as 
something unworthy; rather, “In many 
things we all offend.” And as for the future, 
“There are 40 million reasons for failure but 
not a single excuse. So, my dears, laugh up 
to God and try again.” 

The confessors provided for the girls of 
the Good Shepherd homes are priests picked 
for their long experience and sympathetic 
understanding. They are surprised at 
nothing and ingenious in finding reason for 
hope. They know not merely what faults 
to expect but what are the likely causes and 
their remedies. Confessions are made as 
anonymously as the girls may wish, through 
gratings and a curtain such that not even a 
kindly eye is the witness of such embarrass- 
ment as may be. On the other hand, the 
penitent may wish from week to week to be 
guided in her reform of life by the confessor 
who retains the memory of past difficulties. 
The past need never be mentioned yet should 
not be looked upon as a “chamber of hor- 
rors” that will not bear a helpful backward 
glance. 


IMPORTANCE OF A CLEAN-CUT CODE OF MORALS 


Both in preparation for her first general 
confession and in her subsequent religious 
formation, a girl in a Good Shepherd home 
is given a clean-cut code of morals. It is 
bullt up on the foundation of the natural 
law, the law declared by the Founding 
Fathers in our Declaration of Independence 
to be “self-evident”; the law promulgated 
by the Creator through reason, binding upon 
all men, and largely summarized in the Ten 
Commandments. In addition to this code, 
Good Shepherd girls are given a strong sense 
of personal worth, They are taught to look 
upon themselves not as spontaneonsly gen- 
erated adolescent female anthropoids, but 
as divinely created, “a little less than the 
angels.” Loved children of Almighty God, 
made to “praise, reverence, and serve Him 
in this life, and to be happy with Him for- 
ever in the next.” And such yirtuous serv- 
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ice Is to win for them “an hundred-fold, even 
in this life.” They are taught, again in the 
words of Scripture, that “a holy and modest 
woman is grace upon grace.” And no mat- 
ter how sordid the past, the sweetly striving 
girl of today is a thing of beauty. As Lionel 
Jobnson declares; 


“Fair though it be, to watch unclose 
The nesting glories of a rose, 
Depth on rich depth, soft fold on fold: 
Though fairer be it, to behold 
Stately and sceptral lillies break 
To beauty, and to sweetness wake: 
Yet fairer still, to see and sing, 
One fair thing is one matchless thing: 
Youth in its perfect blossoming.” 


“I CAN DO ALL THINGS IN HIM” 


No matter what bad habits the past has 
known, the girl striving to reform is given- 
complete assurance that “I can do all things 
in Him who strengthens me.“ She is taught 
the fact of free will; that no matter what 
may be the pressure of temptation arising 
from abused nature and soiled memory, given 
full advertence of mind to the evil character 
of the suggested conduct, she can stand firm 
in her virtuous resolves. She is convinced, 
too, that the God who gave us His morality 
code will give clarity of mind and firmness 
of will to those who In their crisés cry out 
to Him from prayerful hearts, (Of course 
all that is the sheerest nonsense to the 
aprioristic academician who has never made 
the test; but then, as the Episcopalian Canon 
Bernard Iddings Bell has declared: “I have 
heard more astonishing absurdities about 
Christianity from grave dons in faculty clubs 
than in any other place where men and 
women of intelligence meet together.“ 1 

In addition to this conviction of personal 
power and divine assistance, the girl is taught 
to live under the eyes of an ever-present 
God: “I am never as little alone as when I 
am alone.” She learns that it is not what 
man thinks of one that counts, but what 
God thinks; and “I am what I am in the 
dark.“ This loving living under the eyes of 
God urges to aversion from unchastity even 
in thought. A truly virtuous life, she is 
taught, cannot tolerate deliberate compro- 
mise even about its fringes. He that con- 
temns trifles shall fall by little and little.” 
And “He that loves danger, shall perish in 
it.” The search for virtue, therefore, is not 
for the Good Shepherd girl a matter of play- 
ing with temptation, followed by a belated 
suppression of half-fomented desires, It is 
a determined living in a purer atmosphere, 
with a gaze deliberately averted from cor- 
rupting sights and memories. Of course 
there may frequently come weaker moments 
and perhaps deliberate and serious fault. 
But the firm, clean standards are there and 
can quickly be returned to, 

This concept of a life lived under the eyes 
of God is quite other than some skeptics 
have pictured it, showing Him, “spending 
every moment of His eternity in eavesdrop- 
ping and spying on immortal man, haunting 
every bedroom and listening to every obscene 
story, and equally observant of the murderer 
with his bloody chopper and the child with 
its fingers in the Jam.” The religious con- 
cept is that God, because He is by nature 
infinite, cannot fail to know; but His pur- 
poses are benevolent and “His mercies are 
above all His works.“ When to the claims 
of God the Father upon the Good Shepherd 
girl are added the claims of the Son, the 
suffering Redeemer, the girl is readily brought 
to ask, “What shall I give to the Lord for 
all He has given unto me?“ The quick 
answer is, Love never says, ‘it is enough'.“ 

PRECEPTS ARE SUPPORTED BY EXAMPLE 


‘Those being trained to a better life in the 
Good Shepherd Homes have held before 
them, in addition to the life of Christ— 
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“fairest of the sons of men”—His blessed 
mother. As Christ upon the cross gave her 
to St. John, saying, “Son, behold thy 
mother,” so these girls are taught she is 
given as a mother to each of us. They are 
assured of her continued interest in them 
and readiness to help at the mere asking. 
For them, too, the example of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, the sinful woman raised to sainthood 
because “she has loved much,” has its per- 
sonal lesson. The Good Shepherd girl has 
only to imitate the Magdalen in her love and 
devotion to Christ, then all will be eternally 
well with her. 

But it is not only through falth that the 
girls of the Good Shepherd come to see and 
believe in supreme virtue. They are sur- 
rounded by women who have left home and 
human aims to give themselves for life to 
the ennobling of young women misused by 
the world, Of such consecrated women, even 
Lecky, the rationalist, was forced to confess: 
“In the Sisters of Charity the religious orders 
of Catholicism have produced one of the 
most perfect of all types of womanhood.” * 
From much more intimate experience, Flor- 
ence Nightingale adds her tribute, begging to 
be permitted a nun's training in preparation 
for her own nursing career: For what train- 
ing is there compared with that of a Catholic 
nun? Those ladies who are not Sisters have 
not the chastened temper, the Christian 
grace, the accomplished loveliness and en- 
ergy of the regular nun.“ At the continued 
sight of such lives, devoted without recom- 
pense to an unceasing service in their behalf, 
these girls cannot maintain the cynicism 
that scoffs, Everybody's got his racket.” 
What wonder that in daily association with 
such beauty of character the blighted maid- 
en grows to sweet and modest womanhood? 

Such, then, is the religious formation of 
these girls. In other respects their Good 
Shepherd training is much that of any good 
Girl's boarding school, with the one excep- 
tion that these girls seldom leave the spa- 
cious grounds, and then only for home visits 
as a reward for good conduct. Academic in- 
struction is given from grades 7 to 12. The 
graduates have been trained to competence 
in cosmetology or office work. Music is much 
used even in school hours, filling minds and 
memories with haunting, wholesome mel- 
odies. 


BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM 


All this with what final result? Is conduct 
improvement notable and firm? The Sisters 
Trequently regret that the average stay with 
them is only 14 months, often a pitiful little 
while for lives so badly scarred. But most of 
the girls are committed by the courts and 
over their removal the Sisters have no con- 
trol. These court cases are returned to the 
court caseworkers to whom they had been 
assigned and remain under their care until 
at 19 they pass out of the age group with 
which we are concerned. A lack of financial 
Tesources has made it impossible to main- 
tain individual check on graduates; but 
many remain in friendly contact with the 
Sisters, happy to tell of subsequent jobs, 
marriages, and children. And while no ade- 
Quate followup can be maintained, there is 
much testimony from unbiased and profes- 
sional sources that the resuults are good, 
indeed. 

In preparation for this article a letter was 
vent to the 27 juvenile courts in the United 
States making principal use of Good Shep- 
herd homes. The presiding Judges were 
asked whether the homes were a help to 
them in their efforts; how much, and why— 
if helpful at all. Of course, their answers 
Would be matters of opinion, but intelligent, 
informed, reflective opinion. Where is any- 
thing better to be had? Despite the fact 
that the inquiry was made in the heart of 
the vacation season, there came these follow- 
— 
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ing 15 prompt replies. From Marion K. 
Mathews, probation officer of the Peoria 
court: “The Sisters and their program have 
impressed me enormously. * * * In no case 
have I ever heard any epression but warmth 
and regard for them from the girls them- 
selves. * »In the girls I am working with 
the moral, ethical, and spiritual teaching has 
made very real inroads and is a positive in- 
fluence in their behavior.” 

By Judge John J. Wingrave, of the New 
Orleans juvenile court, we are told: "* * * In 
95 percent of these cases the Sisters are able 
to work wonders with these girls, because of 
religious training and general spiritual at- 
mosphere.” From the Nashville juvenile 
court, Judge D. F. Blackman writes: “I have 
always found the spirit of cooperation and 
attitude of the institution most pleas- 
ing. * The convent is a very valuable 
asset not only to this court but for the State 
as well.” A Helena district judge, Victor H. 
Fall, reports that the girls he commits are 
often too far gone to be much impressed; 
however, “I know of girls of that age who 
have been affected by, and, of course, help- 
fully, being brought face to face with active 
practicing Christianity.” From the Cleve- 
land juvenile court, Judge Harry L. Eastman 
reports: On the whole, very good work is 
being done at this school. The influence of 
the Sisters has been helpful and few girls 
who have completed their period of training 
are returned to court.” 


A Seattle judge of the superior court, 
William G. Long, ts equally impressed: “Every 
contact with the management impresses me 
with their earnestness and devotion to the 
best welfare of the children, * * * Accord- 
ingly, I consider the Home of the Good Shep- 
herd one of our most valuable resources for 
rehabilitation and redemption.” The St. 
Louis juvenile court judge, James F. Nangle, 
adds his praise: “You may be assured that I 
cannot pra.-e the good work of the Sisters 
too highly. Without their help we would 
find it quite difficult to function in this 
community.” A judge of the circuit court, 
Kansas City, Mo., Henry A. Riederer, feels he 
has too recently assumed office to speak 
with other than an interested citizen's ex- 
perience of many years; he believes that the 
sacrifices of the Sisters are a great boon to 
the communities fortunate enough to have 
their services, 

The Omaha juvenile court, through Judge 
James T. English, reports: “Our overall ex- 
perience with the local Good Shepherd Con- 
vent has been most satisfactory. * * * With- 
out the facilities offered by the Good Shep- 
herd, the court's work would lose much of 
its effectiveness.” The Portland, Oreg., ju- 
venlle court judge, Donald E. Long, says that 
the convent is “one of our major resources 
for older adolescent girls having difficulty 
making an adjustment. Our working rela- 
tionship with it is very close, and I might 
add a most happy one.” We have two reports 
from the magistrate’s courts of New York 
City. Judge Abraham M. Block says, “The 
religious teachings, the warmth and the un- 
derstanding of the good sisters are a signi- 
ficant contribution to the moral reawaken- 
ing of many of our girls." And Judge Peter 
M. Horn: “I have worked with the Sisters 
for over 14 years. Our record of achievement 
would not be possible were it not for the 
cooperation of the sisters... It is my 
firm conviction that in the planning of train- 
ing schools of the future, we should encour- 
age their establishment under religious aus- 
pices.” 

The Louisville Juvenile Court uses its Good 
Shepherd home for difficult placements. Of 
it Judge Louis H. Jull says: “The results 
speak eloquently of the good work of the 
Sisters... To me the success of the Sis- 
ters is amazing. I would not take time to 
argue with one inclined to the contrary 
view.” From Cincinnati Juvenile Court, the 
chief probation officer, Harold R. Muntz, re- 
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ports “a most enthusiastic response" from his 
staff the corrective work of their 10- 
cal home: There are a few failures 
and if the Sisters are allowed to retain the 
girls until adjusted, the results have been 
most gratifying.” Judge George Edwards 
of the Detroit juvenile courts tells much the 
same story; “There is no question about 
the importance of religion in the rehabilita- 
tion of wayward children. * * Vista Maria 
and Villa Maria have proved excellent an- 
swers for the future of many wayward girls 
sent there by this court whose lives other- 
wise would have continued in a criminal 
and immoral pattern.” 

We have kept to the last the response of 
Philip B. Gilliam of Denver, given as presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, with 17 years of judicial ex- 
perience: 

“In my opinion the Home of the Good 
Shepherd has been a great assistance to the 
juvenile court * * * the guidance given to 
the young girls is excellent. I am not of the 
Catholic faith and you may be assured that 
this is a strictly unbiased report. Many girls 
have written me thanking me for placing 
them in the care of the convent. * è * 
Frankly, I would be at a loss if I did not 
have the convent to help solve these more 
difficult problems.” 

Not content with that testimony, Judge 
Gilliam has sent the enthusiastic comments 
of a Mormon girl from Utah, at 14 years of 
age guilty of long distant and repeated 
flights from home, and of parental defliance. 
The following is from her story. 

“My probation officer had previously rec- 
ommended delinquent girls to the Home of 
the Good Shepherd and many of them had 
come back with outstanding qualities in their 
character makeup toward becoming good citi- 
zens. * * * My mother was greatly impressed 
since she thought the one principle I needed 
was religion and it was definite that I was 
in need of a change in environment. She 
knew, too, that the thought and practice of 
religion were almost completely absent with- 
in our home as a result of long years of 
negligence. It was decided I be sent to the 
Good Shepherd Home in Denver. * * * 

“The warm welcome from the first Sisters 
I ever met deeply impressed me, and it was 
something I will never forget. On the third 
day of my arrival I was placed with the 
girls some of whom were not very sociable, 
Because of this I frequently kept to myself 
and was absent from recreation. I occupied 
my spare time reading. Because I was home- 
sick and repenting for my previous occasions 
of wrong-doing, I found a great deal of com- 
fort in reading religious literature, and 
novels. This was certainly to my advantage, 
for I learned a great deal of what religion 
was and what it meant. 

“The wonderful sisters took great interest 
in my ambitions and tried to accommodate 
me in every way, and I am deeply grateful 
for their kindness. I, too, tried to help the 
sisters in every possible way; although I 
did little, I always felt happy for what I could 
do, and I felt I received ample grace for my 
generosity in helping them do God's work. 

“The letters I wrote to my family were 
always on the spiritual order. I found so 
much happiness in learning to know and 
love God that I wanted my family to share 
a little of the joy I possessed. 

“In my senior year I made the final deci- 
sion of wanting to be a registered nurse. 
At this time I also received the $25 war 
bond from the Honorable Philip Gilliam as 
the most outstanding student of our grad- 
uating class. 

“I feel that my progress has been largely 
due to the religious environment in the Home 
of the Good Shepherd, and has contributed 
greatly toward the development of my char- 
acter. It has also played an important part 
in regards to my outlook on life—namely, the 
spiritual side.“ 
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To sum up: In our use of the Good Shep- 
nerd homes as examples of the delinquency- 
preventive and corrective force of religion 
we have shown religion as the force that 
attracted and welded together the 10,000 
dedicated women who are giving their lives 
to this work in the Good Shepherd Order 
around the world. We have shown religion, 
too, as the force that inspired the donors 
of funds for the erection of their institu- 
tions, We have finally shown religion as 
the means and final end of the retraining 
of each problem girl. Our testimony has 
been to the power of religion as religion, 
the “spirit of reverence of the individual for 
Almighty God.“ Thus our claim for religion 
is something quite other than the conces- 
sion of the secularist to the reformative 
powers of religion acting as a mere welfare 
institution maintaining esceptic swimming 
pools, character-building rumpus rooms, and 
dairy bars. Religion can and should use such 
things. But religion has its own unique 
contribution to make over and beyond, 


CAN SECULAR METHODS (OR SECULARISM) SUC- 
CEED IN DELINQUENCY PREVENTION? 


But, we are asked, aren't such results of 
delinquency prevention possible from secu- 
Jar methods? From methods consistent with 
the naturalistic concept of man as a product 
of blind materialistic evolution from a life 
cell spontaneously generated on the shore 
of a Paleozoic sea at low tide, from sun- 
kissed slime? In reply it should be remem- 
bered, as Reinhold Niebuhr has well said, 
that secularized morality “lives parasitically 
upon the religious convictions of the past. 
‘What, in fact, is morality in a frankly secu- 
larlzed social order? Dr. Millard S. Everett, 
of the University of Minnesota, makes bold 
to give us his manmade earthbound sex 
code: 

“Any desire whether powerful or weak, or 

any end whether chief or small, may with 
perfect morality be realized, and should be 
realized, providing it does not interfere with 
the realization of other desires to the ex- 
tent of reducing the sum total of human sat- 
isfaction.” * 
And Dr. Donald Taft, of the University of 
Ilinois, is somewhat more specific in his 
description of what—with no word of ap- 
proval—he conceives to be the current sex 
code of the secularized college campus: 

1. Though “necking” is permissible and 
even advocated, it should stop short of actual 
intercourse. 

“2, “Heavy necking” should be confined 
to a couple who are “going steady.” Though 
generally excluding intercourse this implies: 

“3. A sort of temporary monogamy. 

“4. Married couples should ideally be true 
to each other.” = 
No wonder Dr. Kinsey has found so many 
hard-eyed coeds who count the day lost that 
has not known its orgasm. Such casual 
campus queens would be quarantined from 
the honest unwed mothers of a Good Shep- 
herd home. 5 

The embarrassment of the consistent sec- 
ularist In his work of developing character 
even among nondelinquents is clear from 
probably the outstanding plan of the kind, 
the Children’s Morality Code inculcated 
through the Iowa plan, both projects of the 
Character Education Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The authors were faced with 
the task of developing character within a 
framework which could allow no reference 
to God, to religion, to spiritual soul, or free 
will. The motive for morality should be 
“to be a good American.” The ultimate urge 
to morality lay in “the earth life in which 
we live and move and have our being.” The 
person is morally safe, we are assured, “who 
has reverence within his inner parts.” 
(What are the inner parts of a mere anthro- 
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poid, we are not told.) Characteristically 
vague, too, and at most half true, are such 
generalizations as, “Admiration for comely 
objects is schooling in the highest act of 
worship.” (Flo Ziegfeld with his Follies 
built better than he knew.) 

But whatever the merits of the secular 
scheme, its possibilities are all available to 
the religious. Religious character training 
gives point and spirit and compelling motive 
to the finest product of secularism. With 
some chosen spirits, as George Washington 
has said, secular motivation may perhaps 
suffice; but “reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 
With the added wisdom of a century and a 
half of national experience, President Eisen- 
hower reminds us again of that truth: “Only 
religious faith, perpetually renewed, is equal 
to the challenge of today's tyrants." 
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The California Avocado Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to advise that I have just re- 
ceived a report from the avocado grow- 
ers of my congressional district in south- 
ern California, which indicates that this 
year’s crop is reaching an all-time high 
in production. Ten to twelve carloads 
are being shipped to all parts of the 
United States each day. Prices are now 
25 percent lower than last year's crops, 
and the quality is of the best. The avo- 
cado is appreciated not only for its won- 
derful flavor but for its practicability 
and high protein content. For economy 
and value, Iam urging that Government 
agencies give consideration to purchas- 
ing avocados while they are so plentiful. 
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St. Patrick’s Day Address by Judge 
Leonard P. Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Leonard P. Walsh, chief judge, municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, March 
17, 1955, before the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians: 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O'Boyle, Your Excellency 
Bishop McNamara, Right Reverend and Very 
Reverend Monsignori, Reverend Fathers, the 
Honorable Oren Harris, of Arkansas, and his 
learned colleagues, distinguished guests, 
members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary and of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, and friends, 
it is a signal honor to be invited by the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians to say a few 
words on this anniversary of the death of 
the patron saint of Ireland. St. Patrick's 
Day is a traditional occasion in America 
when everyone becomes Irish. 

Wouid that I had the eloquent accent of 
a Robert Emmett or of a Daniel O'Connell to 
bring to you some new expression or new 
description of a day set aside in the hearts 
of the Irish. 

St. Patrick’s Day is synonomous with 
laughter, gaiety, and a common expression 
of an inward feeling for a land that most 
of us have never seen, but which gave birth 
to those closer than all others in the world— 
our own mothers and fathers. 

At a tender and impressionable age we 
came to know and love that land, its habits, 
traditions and history, from a most authori- 
tative source—the oral recitations of our 
parents. Undoubtedly many of the sorrows 
and painful experiences of an oppressed and 
poverty ridden people were described 
through eyes and recollections that dimmed 
the sadness and enhanced the gladness of 
their recollection. For no land could be as 
beautiful as painted by them. 

And so it is that we are gathered here 
tonight as representatives of an ancient 
order—an order that reaches back through 
the centuries to an early period when the 
Knights of the Golden Charm and the Bardic 
Order gathered around the ancient kings. 
Their basic concepts of social ideals were 
expressed in patriotism to Ireland. 

As we know, the order itself was part and 
parcel of the ancient island, and was in ex- 
istence and receptive to the presence and the 
teaching of the patron saint. The Ancient 
Hibernian Order of Knighthood was conse- 
crated by the early Christinn priesthood. 
The form was enriched with religious cere- 
monies, and its close alliance with the 
mother church has continued to the present 
day. 

OUR MODERN DAY 

As we know, because of political oppres- 
sion and religious persecution many of the 
Irish scattered abroad—not only to America, 
but to Spain, to France, to Austria. 

The Sons of Erin—loyal sons of the mother 
church joined together in the modern order 
with the basic concept of pledging friend- 
ship, unity, and true Christian charity. 
The ancient order was transferred to our 
friendly shores in 1836, The charter is clear 
and expresses the basic concept better than 
any other words: 

“You must loye, without dissimulation, 
hating evli, cleaving to the good. Love one 
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another with brotherly love—let the love of 
brotherhood abide in you, and forget not 
hospitality to your emigrant brother that 
may land on your shores, and we advise you, 
above all things, have natural charity among 
yourselves.” 

In 1838 our society became known as the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians, and since that 
time its members have remained steadfast 
in loyal service to the King of Kings. 

The ladies auxiliary is not the least of 
this order and has in the past and is at 
present the heart of our organization. The 
auxiliary in the District has been paid great 
honor by having among ita members, Miss 
Lillian Fay. u national president. We pay 
our respect to the ladies of our order and to 
their patronnesses, the Holy Mother and St. 
Bridget. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians is this 

year signally honored by having as its na- 
tional president that fine man who bears 
the name Michael Dowd, whose only interest 
in life is to be helpful to other people. We 
are proud of his accomplishments and suc- 
cess, 
But, why do we cling to the memories, and 
why are we so proud of a land that is so 
small, so lacking in world importance, with 
no wordly goods, no great place in the seat 
of nations, no great political influence? 

We are proud, and we are gathered here 
tonight, because the people of that land 
have ideals of liberty and freedom that pre- 
dominate and persevere. They are God-given 
ideals and are kept alive by families from 
one end to the other of our land. There is 
no division in these ideals, they merge one 
into the other, they go to make up an 
entity. These ideals of liberty and freedom 
are best exemplified in 

1. Love of God and the Holy Mother the 
Church. 

2. Love of home and family. 

3. Love of country. 

Tonight we pay tribute to that land’s 
patron saint. St. Patrick took with him 
into Ireland, and handed to posterity, two 
great and related ideas, faith and freedom. 

We know St. Patrick was born in what 
is now Wales, late in the fourth century, the 
son of a Christian deacon. At the age of 16 
he was captured by pagans and taken to Ire- 
land as a slave, and tended swine. After 6 
years of slavery, he escaped to England and 
then went to France and studied in a monas- 
tery and was ordained. About 432 A. D. he 
returned as a missionary to Ireland. While 
studying for the priesthood he received the 
call for his missionary work, to return to 
the land of his captivity. 

St. Patrick's time was an era of confusion. 
The Roman Empire was disintegrating and 
with it the political structure of the civilized 
world. Britain was no longer protected by 
Roman troops and was invaded by pirates. 
There was fear and uncertainty where once 
had been the order of the Roman Empire, 

It should be remembered that Ireland was 
not a part of the Roman Empire; it was be- 
ond the limits of the Roman order and civili- 
zation. St. Patrick returned to the land 
which had held him a captive, where there 
were few Christians, and no ordered society 
existing, — 

As an apostle of the Christian faith, St. 
Patrick made Ireland dominantly Chris- 
tian, and for the next 700 years Ireland was 
& center of learning, and a center of mis- 
slonary activity. From Ireland went mis- 
stonarles to Scotland, to northern and cen- 
tral Europe, and to all parts of the world. 

As an apostle of freedom, St. Patrick, the 
former slave, endeayored to make people free, 
He inspired the people of Ireland to live 
under laws and to purify the literature in 
their schools. St. Patrick loved the Irish 
character and he sought to save their ancient 
language and literature and to reconcile 
them with Christian character. He enabled 
the Irish folk to throw off their ancient 
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pagan beliefs and to lish a national life 
and government accorai@g to Christian prin- 
ciples, and instilled in them an ideal of free- 
dom and good government based upon a 
spirit of justice and enlightenment for which 
the Irish have fought and died throughout 
the past 15 centuries. 

The Irish have carried on the fight for their 
ideals of liberty and freedom in a bold 
imaginative manner. Their humor, wit, and 
fighting qualities have always been used to 
accomplish these fundamental ideals. 

This heritage has been handed down 
through the heroes of other days—Cormac, 
Finn and Brian Boru, Tyrone, Red Hugh, 
Hugh O'Neil, Robert Emmett, O'Connell, 
Parnell, Collins, our own Barry—and untold 
thousands of leaders in our own land up to 
the present day. 

That ideal has spread throughout the 
Western World and to America. It is not 
necessary to note that the Irish were numer- 
ous in the colonization of America and 
brought with them ideals of freedom—of 
religion, speech, and assembly. There were 
Irish among the pioneers of American liberty 
and they have remained vigorous defenders 
of the rights and liberties of the common 
man. They brought with them and have 
maintained a loyalty to ancient spiritual 
sanctions and a strain of poetic tenderness 
in the American lite. 

As we all know, the Irish have made out- 
standing contributions to the American 
scene and history—as signers of the Decin- 
ration of Independence; Members of the 
Continental Congress; soldiers under George 
Washington; in the settlement of the West; 
in religion, professions, industry, politics, 
and government; and in our culture, enter- 
tainment, humor, and sports. 

Just to deviate a moment, let us reflect 
on one of the great institutions of learning 
and its history. Even the lineup of the 
Norwegian-started “fighting Irish of Notre 
Dame” lists 1 or 2 Irish names. 

We Americans of Irish descent, with our 
inheritance of faith and love of freedom in 
all things, must carry on in the tradition 
of St. Patrick and his followers against the 
evils of the present day, at home and in the 
world. We must keep alive those God-given 
qualities of love of God, the Holy Mother the 
church, love of home and family, and love 
of country. 

The sons of Erin are well equipped in 
personal qualities to carry on as leaders in 
any and all fields—warmth and enthusiasm; 
a sense of humor, no matter how great the 
adversities of life; a fear of God; the ideal 
of family life, with the mother as the per- 
sonification of the Christian yirtues inspir- 
ing the entire family to purity, integrity, and 
unity. With these, we cannot fail. We are 
citizens of the country that is the fairest 
flower in God's great garden and we must 
preserve our ideals and history, 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shal’ be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concarsstonat RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OP THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and ench Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; ta 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recoap, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoap, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorised to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Meeting the Communist Menace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Meeting the Communist Men- 
ace,” delivered by Hon. Herbert Brown- 
ell, Jr., Attorney General of the United 
States, before the Greater Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in Boston, Mass., on 
March 21, 1955. The address is a fine 
exposition of what his Department and 
the Government are doing with relation 
to that problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEETING THE COMMUNIST MENACE 
(Address by Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., At- 
torney General of the United States, be- 
fore the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce, Boston, Mass., on March 21, 1955) 


Nearly a year ago, at President Elsen- 
hower's request, I reported to the American 
People on the threat of Communist infiltra- 
tion here at home and what the Federal 
Government is doing about it. I said that 
the menace of communism was very real; 
that it would be foolhardy to minimize the 
dangers it posed; that we should not have 
exaggerated fears of those dangers; that our 

vernment was well aware of them and 
Was meeting them in an orderly and effec- 
tive way. 

We have made a great deal of progress in 
the past year—progress which I shall out- 
Une to you today along with new problems 
Which have arisen. But it Is clear from the 
intelligence information provided to me by 
the FBI that we cannot lower our guard. 
We cannot relax our vigilance. The dan- 
Bers—even many of the same problems—still 
exist, because of the very nature of the Com- 
Munist conspiracy. It is a worldwide plot, 
directed by scheming, ruthless men who 
Would bend the whole world to their selfish 
Will. They cannot rest, they cannot suc- 
Ceed, until they have enslaved all the world. 
When repulsed in one area, they try another. 

en one plot is exposed, they hatch an- 
er. 

The hard core ot Communists in this coun- 

ure cast in the same mold. They are 
Willing to devote their lives to destroying in 

country the very freedoms which allow 
them to speak and write and act. 

The Communist Party, U. S. A., is like an 
iceberg, Only a small part can be seen, but 
the bulk is beneath the surface. The ex- 
Posed part of the Communist conspiracy in 
this country is shrinking but there con- 
tinues to be much activity beneath the sur- 
ace. The members of the Communist Party 
desort to secret meeting places, secret schools, 
even secret symbols or numbers in place of 
names. They use an Aesopian language in 
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describing their aims and functions, an ad- 
mittedly protective form of expression which 
most of us consider just plain doubletalk. 

The Communist Party line has not varied 
much in the past year, The Communists 
still use any available issue or incident to 
villify the United States and glorify the 
Soviet Union. They oppose rearming West 
Germany; they advocate admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. At home, they 
seek repeal of the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and the Communist 
Control Act of 1954. They advocate merger 
of Communist-dominated unions with oth- 
ers affiliated with the CIO or A. F. of L. 
Stress 1s laid on infiltrating non-Communist 
groups to advance Communist objectives, 
on penetrating basic industries and on re- 
cruiting members, particularly Negroes, 
youths, and industrial workers. They have 
attempted to step up Red propaganda. Last 
fall, for example, they distributed more than 
half a million copies of a pamphiet carry- 
ing the party program. That pamphlet was 
entitied innocently enough. It was called 
the American Way to Jobs, Peace, and De- 
mocracy. A 

But I can report to you that the Commu- 
nists are having their troubles, too. They 
are not having much luck recruiting, or 
even maintaining their membership. We 
know their fund-raising drives are falling 
short, They are hard pressed to keep an 
active leadership intact and functioning in 
the face of Government actions. They have 
set up their own internal security appa- 
ratus to offset infiltration by the FBI. That 
apparatus has not only been ineffectual, it 
has spread fear and distrust within Com- 
munist ranks, and created disorder in party 
communications. The party's schooling pro- 
gram is dwindling. Its largest school, the 
Jefferson School of Social Science in New 
Yorfil, has been disrupted by the Subversive 
Activities Control Board hearings. These 
have resulted in a recommendation the 
school be required to register as a Com- 
munist front. 

The SACB hearing examiner held that the 
school was established by the Communists 
to teach both Communist ideas and work. 
The school trustees have been trusted party 
members. The Communist organization 
supplied funds to run the school and pro- 
vided quotas of students. Instruction 
ranged from Marxist theory to such more 
practical subjects as recruiting party mem- 

Similarly, proceedings brought before the 
Board of the Department of Justice against 
the Labor Youth League has hampered Com- 
munist efforts to recruit members and spread 
hate propaganda among our youth. After 
other lengthy hearings, the Board has or- 
dered the Labor Youth League to register 
with the Attorney General as a Communist 
front, so the public may know its officers, 
its financial support, and the objects to 
which its resources are devoted. 

Evidence shows that the Labor Youth 
League has never deviated from the Com- 
munist Party line. It can't, because it has 
been supported financially and otherwise by 
the Communist Party; persons who directed 
and led youth activities of the party became 
the leaders and officers of the league. The 
evidence showed that these persons were 
subject to Communist discipline and that 


the league personnel and funds have been 
devoted consistently to furthering the aims 
of the Communist Party. 

Meanwhile, we have continued to strike at 
the Communist conspirators with a number 
of other legal weapons, Another 250 sub- 
versive aliens have been deported or or- 
dered deported since last April 9. Six per- 
sons have been convicted of lying to the 
Government about their Communist afilia- 
tions and another six indicted for the same 
offense. Four persons were convicted of har- 
boring fugitive Communist Party leader Rob- 
ert Thompson, who was himself Jailed: with 
an extra penalty for jumping bond. 

The Smith Act, which makes it a crime to 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment, remains a most effective legal 
weapon to strike at the leadership. Nine 
party leaders and organizers were convicted 
at Philadelphia and five others at St. Louis 
in the past year. Seven were indicted at 
Denver, eight at New Haven, and eleven in 
Puerto Rico. Four leaders have been appre- 
hended on indictments under the member- 
ship count of the Smith Act. One of these 
four has become the first person to be con- 
victed for membership in the party, know- 
ing that its aim was overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. He was Claude Lightfoot, of 
Chicago. 

Lightfoot, as our evidence showed, was 
a member and leader of the Communist 
Party for 20 years. In recent years he had 
joined other leaders in the party under- 
ground. He was indicted last May 14, ap- 
prehended by vigilant agents of the FBI 
in June, tried and convicted in January, and 
sentenced in February to 5 years in jail. 
At his trial, his own counsel conceded that 
Lightfoot was a member of the party; con- 


-ceded that Lightfoot had held offices ranging 


from local organizer to alternate member of 
the national committee, the Communists’ 
highest governing body. He conceded that 
Lightfoot understands communism and has 
taught its meanings in classes and in writ- 
ings. Lightfoot told students in a secret 
party school in 1947 that the party would 
spill blood, if necessary, in carrying out its 
objective of overthrowing our Government. 

Two new laws are added deterrents to those 
who would play the Communists’ game. 

The first of these Is the so-called immunity 
statute. One case under it already Is before 
the courts. It involves William Ullman, a 
man identified in sworn testimony before 
a congressional committee as a member of 
& World War II Communist spy ring. Ullman 
was called before a grand jury and refused 
to testify. Under the new law, a Federal 
judge was asked to grant him immunity 
from self-incrimination and order him to 
testify. The judge did so, but Ullman per- 
sisted in his refusal. The judge sentenced 
him to 6 months in jail for contempt of 
court. Ullman has served notice of appeal. 

The second tool comes in the Communist 
Control Act of 1954. It utilizes machinery 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
determine if Communists have subverted a 
legitimate business or labor organization 
and to enable members to free themselves 
from such domination. 

It is no secret that the Department of 
Justice is reviewing and updating files on 
various unions which were thrown out of 
the CIO some time ago on the ground that 
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they had fallen under Communist domina- 
tion. When those reviews are complete, we 
will bring whatever proceedings are war- 
ranted by current facts. 

Meanwhile, some of the unions which 
might be involved have made moves to do 
1 or more of 3 things: 

1. Take action to cleanse themselves of 
Communist domination, which is exactly 
what Congress wants them to do. 

2. Attempt to conceal such domination. 

3. Seek affiliation with other unions which 
which are members of the A. F. of L. or CIO 
and thus gain exemption from the act. This, 
recall, is one of the new facets of the Com- 
munist line and responsible leaders of the 
major unions have warned their member 
unions to look very cautiously at such affilia- 
tion proposals and to insist on certain safe- 
guards to insure that they will not be allow- 
ing themselves to be infiltrated through 
affiliation. 

Perhaps the heaviest blow which this ad- 
ministration has dealt the Communist con- 


spiracy has been to dry up sources and po- 


tential sources of information in Govern- 
ment, to virtually eliminate the opportunity 
of setting up a fifth column within the Gov- 
ernment. This has been done by establish- 
ing a realistic employee security program. 

The Civil Service Act of 1912 established 
minimum procedures for dismissal of per- 
manent employees for the good of the serv- 
ice, but left much discretion to agency 
heads. 

During the early years of World War II 
several attempts were made by Congress to 
obtain better security precautions in the 
executive branch. Summary removal powers 
for national security purposes were enacted 
late in 1942. 

Then, in 1947, Executive Order 9835 in- 
Itlated an employee loyalty program. But 
only when an employee was held to be cur- 
rently disloyal was any action generally taken 
under that order until 1951 when it was 
broadened to include reasonable doubt of 
an employee’s loyalty. It made no allow- 
ance for the fact a person might be a risk 
to our national security even though his 
loyalty was unassailable. 

Congress, in 1950, passed Public Law 733, 
after pointing out that persons subject to 
blackmail, those who talked too much and 
those with unsatisfactory associations or 
habits, could constitute a serious security 
danger as well as traitors. During hearings, 
one high official testified that a single act 
of a disloyal person and a single act of an 
indiscreet employee can do equal damage 
to our security. 

When President Eisenhower took office, 
he established the present employee-security 
program to carry out the purposes of the 
1950 law enacted so overwhelmingly by Con- 
gress. As the law demands, the head of 
each department or agency is made respon- 
sible for effective security within his de- 
partment or agency. The order requires in- 
vestigation, in varying degrees, of all ap- 
pointees to Federal positions. It establishes 
criteria for judging whether employment is 
consistent with security. It requires sus- 
pension and, after review, termination of 
employment of those deemed security risks. 
And, right here, let me quote a little of 
Public Law 733. It says: 

“To the extent that such agency hesd 
determines that the interests of the un- 
tional security permit, the employee con- 
cerned shall be notified of the reasons for 
his suspension and within 30 days after 
such notification any such person shall have 
an opportunity to submit any statements 
or alfidayits to the official designated by 
the head of the agency concerned to show 
why he should be reinstated or restored to 
duty. 

“The agency head concerned may, follow- 
ing such investigation and review as he deems 
necessary, terminate the employment of such 
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suspended civilian officer or employee when- 
ever he shall determine such termination 
necessary or advisable in the interest of the 
national security of the United States, and 
such determination by the agency head con- 
cerned shall be conclusive and final.” 

The law, and the machinery under the 
order, provide for written statements of 
charges to suspended employees, an oppor- 
tunity for them to answer, a hearing upon 
the employee's request, a review of the case 
by the agency head or his representative, 
and a written statement of final decision. 

An example of the effectiveness of the 
employee security program is the case of 
Joseph Sidney Petersen, Jr. He was a 
trusted employee of the National Security 
Agency, one of our most sensitive agencies. 
In the course of a security check, allegations 
arose which could have led to his dismissal 
under the Executive order, In the ensuing 
investigation, information was obtained in- 
dicating Petersen might have illegally in his 
possession certain highly classified docu- 
ments. Under the order, the investigation 
immediately was referred to the FBI. Peter- 
sen admitted having stored such documents 
in his apartment, where they were recovered, 
and also admitted furnishing contents of the 
documents to representatives of another 
government. He was arrested and indicated 
on three counts of the espionage laws. He 
finally entered a plea of guilty to one count 
and was sentenced to 7 years in prison, 

The tremendous job of checking the 
2,300,000. Federal workers is almost com- 
pleted. Ahead, then, the big task will be 
only to screen applicants for Government 
jobs. This administration ts dedicated to a 
policy not only of getting security risks out 
of Government, but also we propose to keep 
them out of the Government as long as we 
are in office. 

As a result of all this progress in the fight 
against communism, resulting from our new 
Internal Security Division under Assistant 
Attorney General William F. Tompkins, the 
Communists themselves have recently made 
a major shift in the emphasis they place on 
their various programs. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the current violent at- 
tack against Government witnesses and 
against the FBI's confidential sources of in- 
formation has many of its roots in a Com- 
munist effort to stem the successful cam- 
paign against subversion. 

The Communist Party has sought for years 
to uncover, to smear, to destroy the inform- 
ant system of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, Communists call the FBI the 
enemy. The party's Manual of Organiza- 
tion, published in 1935, discussed how to 
“safeguard the party organization against 
stool pigeons" and “how to expose stool pi- 
geons.” Those “stool pigeons,” included any- 
body who worked for the FBI, who provided 
information to the FBI, or who testified in 
court against the Communist Party, Other 
articles in Communist publications have re- 
peated this attack year after year. 

A young man named Harvey Matusow has 
become the current focal point of the attack. 
Harvey Matusow testified for the Government 
in two criminal prosecutions. He also ap- 
peared before the SACB and before congres- 
sional committees. 

Matusow now claims that virtually every- 
thing he said in those appearances was a lie. 
The Department of Justice, 2 Federal 
courts, a grand jury and a Senate committce 
have been investigating and 1 case has 
come to a conclusion which I believe is well 
worth reporting today. 

Fourteen months ago, Clinton E. Jencks, 
an official of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers, was convicted of 
filing a false afidavit to the National Labor 
Relations Board In that he denied being a 
member of the Communist Party. Seven 
witnesses, including Matusow, testified con- 
cerning Jenck’s Communist connections. 
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Jencks himself, when confronted with Matu- 
sow's testimony by a Senate committee, in- 
voked the fifth amendment and to this day 
has not denied, under oath, any of Matusow's 
testimony. 

Despite this, Matusow filed an affidavit in 
the United States district court at El Paso, 
Tex., where Jencks was convicted, Matusow 
claimed in that affidavit that his original tes- 
timony was false. Jencks simultaneously 
filed a motion for a new trial, based on the 
affidavit. 

District Judge Robert E. Thomason, who 
had presided over the original trial, held 
hearings for a week on the Jencks’ motion. 

Presented in evidence at the hearing was 
a tape recording made by the publisher of 
Matusow's recent book of a conversation be- 
tween himself and Matusow. In that con- 
versation, Matusow declared of his original 
testimony: 

“I knew Jencks was a party member and 
I said 80.“ 

Then Matusow added: 

“I can't say here that Jencks wasn't a party 
member after he signed the affidavit (to the 
NLRB) because I know that he was.” 

And yet Matusow went into court and 
tried to convince the Judge that Jencks was 
not a Communist. Evidence also showed 
that the original book outline prepared by 
Matusow did not even mention Jencks, the 
El Paso trial or false testimony In any crim- 
inal prosecution, The Government showed 
that material prepared by Matusow differed 
markedly with the finally published version 
in other respects and that the mine-mill 
union of which Jencks was an official ad- 
vanced several thousand dollars to the pub- 
lishing house in connection with the book, 
some of which in turn was advanced to 
Matusow, before and after he signed his 
affidavit claiming he had lied. 2 

Judge Thomason denied a new trial, stat- 
Ing that “there has been nothing developed“ 
in the hearing “in the way of evidence or 
testimony that has caused the Court to have 
any doubt” that Jencks was guilty as 
charged. 

The judge then ordered Matusow before 
him and declared: 

“By recanting former testimony, 
given in this court, which I believe in sub- 
stance was true, you have, in my opinion, 
deliberately, designedly and maliciously at- 
tempted to obstruct the justice of this 
court.“ 

Judge Thomason found Matusow in con- 
tempt of court. Last Wednesday, he sen- 
tenced Matusow to 3 years in jall. I think 
the statement Judge Thomason made at 
that time sums up that phase of the Matu- 
sow case as well as is possible at this time. 
Let me read it to you: 

“I am firmly convinced from the evidence 
of the witnesses, including that of Matusow, 
not only that the evidence offered, in sup- 
port of the motion, is not worthy of belief, 
but that Matusow alone or with others, wil- 
fully and nefariously and for the purpose 
of defrauding this court and subverting the 
true course of the administration of justice 
and obstructing justice, schemed to and 
actually used this court of law as a forum 
for the purpose of calling public attention 
to a book, purportedly written by Matusow, 
entitled False Witness.“ 

“This court finds the fact to be that as 
early as Scptember 21, 1954, responsible ofi- 
cials of the IUMMSW under the guise of 
secking evidence in Jencks’ behalf, subsidized 
the writing and publication of this book by 
authorizing the expenditure of union funds 
for that purpose. This at a time when, from 
the evidence, Matusow had no intention of 
writing any such book as was here exhibited 
or of changing his testimony given in the 
Jencks trial, I find that this subsidization 
was deliberately done the more easily to 
persuade Matusow to lend himself to the 
perpetration of a fraud on this court by 
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Means of the of his recanting affidavit 
and his testimony given herein. I find that 
Matusow wilfully and with full knowledge 
Cf the consequences, lent himself to this 
evil scheme for money and for notoriety. 
“It is my firm conviction, moreover, that 
this hearing was deliberately brought on 
for the purpose of attacking the judgment 
Of this court, attacking the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Justice Department, 
in a carefully thought out scheme to gen- 


erally discredit by these means the testi-. 


mony of undercover agents and former Com- 
Munist Party members who give evidence 
against the Communist Party of the United 
States and its adherents. Matusow, by his 
action, conduct, and testimony, had, and 
done in my presence during this period, ob- 
viously made an effort to convert these pro- 
Ceedings into a trial of the Department of 
Justice rather than of the issues before this 
court. Nothing that Matusow has offered 
in his defense has persuaded me otherwise.” 
As you see, while the fight against com- 
munlem goes on, the tactics of these dia- 
bolical conspirators change. But the im- 
Portant thing is that we are making great 
Progress in our fight against them. 


Release of the Yalta Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of today there ap- 
pears a most revealing story by Drew 
Middleton as to the manner in which 
the State Department dealt with the 
British Government in regard to the re- 
lease of the Yalta papers. 

It has been said here that Sir Winston 
Churchill reluctantly and finally agreed 
to the publication of these documents. 
If Mr. Middleton’s dispatch is accurate, 
&nd we can hardly doubt that it is, we 
are forced to place a new interpreta- 
tion on the word “agreement.” 

Mr. Middleton refers to revelations by 
Sir Winston in the House of Commons 
as to his part in the matter. Sir Win- 
Ston informed the Commons that on 
February 11 the British Government had 
been informed by the Department of 
State that our Government had decided 
Not to publish the documents, Four 
days later, the Prime Minister said, “we 
Were told publication could not be re- 
Sisted any longer.” 

I submit that being told that publica- 
tion could be resisted no longer is vastly 
different from being asked to agree to 
Publication. 

It must have come as something of a 
Shock to the British Prime Minister to 

mn later than the State Department 

d been forced to release the Yalta doc- 
Uments because this same State Depart- 
Ment had deliberately leaked the full 
text of the documents to the New York 


This, it seems to me, is duplicity com- 
Pounded. And when the victim of this 

uplieity happens to be our most im- 
Dortant ally, it becomes all the more 
Shocking 
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I ask that the full text of the article 
in the New York Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHURCHILL Cures Untrep STATES ON YALTA 
Casr—Says PusiicaTion or Papers Was 
UNTIMELY—VaANDALS SMEAR ROOSEVELT 
STATUE 

(By Drew Middleton) 

Lonvon, March 22.—The United States 
Government changed its mind over the un- 
timely publication of the Yalta Conference 
documents, Price Minister Churchill told the 
House of Commons today. 

The British Government was informed 
March 11 that the administration in Wash- 
ington had decided not to publish its record 
of the Three-Power meeting, Sir Winston 
said. Four days later “we were told publica- 
tion could not be resisted any longer,” he 
added. 

The concern of both the Conservative and 
Labor members of Parllament over the pub- 
lication of the Yalta papers was emphasized 
by the cries of astonishment and dismay that 
greeted Sir Winston's statement. 

In the view of Government and opposition 
spokesmen, the release of the papers may 
prevent a meeting between the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers. By giving the Rus- 
slans a pretext to make the proposed meet- 
ing a platform for their propaganda, publi- 
cation of the Yalta documents may impede 
any real progress toward a relaxation of the 
tension between the East and West, these 
sources say. 

BRITISH PUBLICATION OPPOSED 


British opinion in the highest circles is 
Opposed to the publication by this country 
of its record of the Yalta meeting. These 
sources are critical of the United States plans 
to release the minutes of the Potsdam and 
Teheran conferences. 

“Where will publication end?” a senior 
British Official inquired today. 

“Won't the Republicans now ask for the 
minutes of the secret sessions of the Coun- 
cll of Foreign Ministers since the war and if 
these provide no ammunition for the min- 
utes of all other meetings we have held with 
the Russians or even among ourselves? 

“Do they really believe in Washington that 
the United States can negotiate with any 
country successfully if everything said in 
private meetings is to be thrown open to 
public?” the source added. 

The British policy, as put forward by one 
of the Nation's most respected statesmen, is: 
Open covenants secretly arrived at. 

Sir Winston's distaste for the whole affair, 
obvious to anyone in the Commons, was 
heightened by news that the words “Traitor 
of Yalta,” had been scrawled across the base 
of the statue of President Roosevelt in 
Grosvenor Square. 

The writing was in red oxide paint, and, 
according to official of the Ministry of Works, 
it may do irreparable harm. 

The statue was erected as a memorial to 
Roosevelt “as a great war leader, a great man 
of peace, and a great citizen of the world.” 
It was unveiled by Mrs. Roosevelt in April 
1948 in the presence of King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, the present queen mother. 

At the time of the Yalta conference, 
Churchill doubted the wisdom of Roosevelt's 
policies, and he does today. But these 
doubts do not outweigh in his mind the debt 
of gratitude owed to Roosevelt for his help in 
1940 and 1941. 

Although there is much criticism of the 
issuance of the Yalta documents there is 
littie of Roosevelt in this country. The de- 
facing of thé statue introduced a note of 
blind hatred that is alien to public opinion 


‘The Prime Minister gave the Commons a 
detailed account of the exchanges between 
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his Government and the administration In 
Washington about the Yaita documents. 

These began last summer when the British 
were informed of the administration's wish 
to publish papers relating to the big power 
conferences at Yalta and Potsdam and the 
United States-British meeting at Malta that 
preceded the Yalta Conference. 


GALLEY PROOFS SENT TO BRITISH 


The British received galley proofs of the 
Yalta documents in December. But Sir 
Winston said sharply it was not the duty of 
the -British Prime Minister or his Foreign 
Secretary to read through such a vast amount 
of material about the past. 

“I was consulted on a few points of detail,” 
Sir Winston conceded. 

Sir Anthony Eden, the Foreign Secretary, 
with the Prime Minister’s agreement, sent a 
message to Washington deprecating on gen- 
eral grounds detalled record of important 
international documents being published so 
soon after the event. 

The Foreign Secretary told Secretary of 
State Dulles, January 12; that while he did 
not suggest the abandonment of publication 
he thought it most undesirable at present, 
the Prime Minister added. 

“On March 11 the United States Govern- 
ment informed us they had decided not to 
publish,” Sir Winston continued. “But on 
March 15 we were told publication could 
not be resisted any longer. Twenty-four 
hours later it occurred, 

“The British Government has not decided 
whether to publish its own reports of plenary 
meetings and the foreign ministers confer- 
ences at Yalta,” Sir Winston declared. “These 
reports are being carefully examined to see 
whether publication is necessary,” he added. 

The Prime Minister said that, although 
in his opinion the British representatives— 
that is he and Sir Anthony—came out of 
the Yalta report very well, this did not alter 
his conviction that publication was un- 
timely. 

Taxed by a Laborite member about a re- 
mark attributed to him in the documents 
to the effect that he did not like the Poles, 
Sir Winston said he did not remember hay- 
ing made any such remark and “if so, it 
must have been completely out of context.” 

Anyone who cares to read the documents 
can see how “again and again I fought for 
the interests and rights of Poland at Yalta 
and Potsdam,” Sir Winston asserted. 

Clement R. Attlee, opposition leader, asked 
Sir Winston to negotiate an agreement with 
the United States to prevent the release of 
documents on future international meet- 
ings. 

Sir Winston replied that the Yalta docu- 
ments might have been influenced by acei- 
dental circumstances and their release 
should not be judged as definite United 
States policy. 

Other ministers and senior civil servants 
fear the United States Government, at the 
request of the Republican right-wing Sen- 
ators, will continue to issue documents on 
international conferences. They believe that, 
as a result, the prospects of talks with the 
Soviet Union or any sort of serious diplo- 
matic negotiation will be reduced. 


Public Power Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished broadcaster, Edward P. 
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Morgan, made some very pertinent com- 
ments on the attitude of the President 
of the United States toward public power 
projects. 

These observations were included in 
the March 16, 1955, program of Mr. Mor- 
gan, under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Labor, over the network 
of the American Broadcasting Co. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Morgan’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

President Eisenhower doesn't like to see 
the Federal Government in the power busi- 
ness. He thinks the idea creeps, socialisti- 
cally and otherwise. He prefers what he is 
fond of calling partnership—letting local 
communities and private utilities work out 
their power problems together. If something 
gets too big for them, Washington can lend 
a hand but it prefers to beam a sort of big 
brotherly encouragement at a distance. The 
implication is that partnership is a package 

: Power at the cheapest price, in 
the best tradition of free enterprise, plus a 
kind of insurance policy against creeping 
socialism. 

But somehow at his news conference this 

morning, the President made both the part- 
nership and the price features of this pack- 
age seem a little less than real, or at least a 
little less than a real bargain. 
ı The city of Memphis, Tenn., is growing 
fast and needs more electric power. But 
Mayor Frank Tobey announced defiantiy 
last month that Memphis would bullt its own 
plant before it would buy private power from 
Dixon-Yates. Queried on the subject, Mr. 
Eisenhower gave Memphis, in effect, his bless- 
ing, “Local private ownership of power,” 
as he termed it, could be not only a good 
thing but very effective. But, the President 
added, referring to building powerplants, 
“when the Federal Government does this, 
they can print money to do the job,” and 
that means, he added, cheapening money, 
taking something out of every dollar in a 
taxpayer's pocket. 

You couldn't help wondering how this 
squared with things in Memphis and whether 
the Federal Government had ever explored 
these things in a partnerlike way with the 
city before telling Dixon-Yates to go ahead 
and build a powerplant; after all it was 
Memphis“ expansion that produced the main 
need for more power in west Tennessee, It 
Was easy to get Mayor Tobey on the tele- 
phone and this reporter did. No sir, he had 
detected no gesture of partnership. “We 
were never consulted by Dixon-Yates or the 
Federal Government at any time,” he said. 

Memphis buys power from TVA now and 
is a satisfied customer except that it wants 
more; it doesn’t really want to build its 
own plant. But Mayor Tobey said, “Before 
Memphis accepts power from a Dixon-Yates 
Plant, directly or indirectly, it will build 
its own.” 

Why was the mayor so opposed to private 
power? Memphis had it, he sald, before 1938, 
and doesn't want to return to the extreme 
high rates of those days. But what about 
President Eisenhower’s statement that you 
had to print money to finance public power? 

Why, Mayor Tobey said, “When the Presi- 
dent says it's taking money out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets he is wrong. TVA is a 
self-supporting institution. © * è Dixon- 
Yates can't possibly supply electrical energy 
as cheap as TVA can supply it.” 

“I'm just afraid,” Mayor Tobey of Memphis 
said, “that the President is determined to 
defeat TVA.” 

So much for partnership and price in 
Memphis. As for projects in the Pacific 
Northwest, Senator NEUDERGER, a Democrat 
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from Oregon, quotes figures from Secretary 
McKay's Interior Department to the effect 
that Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River 
is some $65 million ahead of schedule in re- 
payment of its capital investment. In 11 
years of full operation, NEUBERGER says, Bon- 
neville has returned $48 million to the Fed- 
eral Treasury in power revenue, from a to- 
tal capital outlay of $128 million in con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation. 

Against that not exactly creepy figure, 
NEUBERGER calculates that under the admin- 
istration’s proposal to build highways by 
the bond-issue plan, for every dollar spent 
on roads, 55 cents will go to banks to pay 
the interest—which would total $1114 billion 
over the life of the program. It makes you 
wonder whether this business administration 
can really get it for you wholesale. 


Address by Hon. Pat McNamara, of Mich- 
igan, to the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of Rhode 
Island, had the rare privilege and oppor- 
tunity on St. Patrick’s Day of hearing a 
speech by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
who now occupies the chair, and thus 
is presiding over the Senate at this mo- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech made by him on that occa- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, because of the rare vision and 
spirit of prophecy and understanding it 
displays. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR PAT MCNAMARA BEFORE 
THE FRIENDLY SONS OF ST. PATRICK, PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., Marcu 17, 1955 
I feel truly privileged to have been chosen 

to reply to the toast to the United States. 

And to respond to that particular toast here 

in Rhode Island is a real challenge, for it was 

in these parts that so much of American 
history was made. 

I pride myself on the fact that I was born 
and grew to manhood in New England. And 
I am made happy by the fact that today, as 
a Senator for the State of Michigan, I feel 
myself at home, really at home, whether I 
am in Michigan or here. Maybe I should 
add, at this point, that if ever I feel as 
much at home in Washington as I do here, 
why, that really will be something. 

We have come here tonight to honor the 
land of our fathers and the patron saint 
whose kindness and wisdom shone like a 
beacon light through the pagan atmosphere 
of early Ireland. It was the good St. Patrick 
whose deeds and example have done so much 
to make the Irish into the militantly kindly 
people that one associates with Ireland. I 
do not know whether I have the skill or any- 
one else has the insight to put into words 
the deep feelings that move us on St. Pat- 
rick's Day. It might sound a little like a 
paradox if put into words—at least, it might 
to anyone who has no Irish blood. But any- 
way, let me say it plainly—we all feel some- 
how that what is truly Irish is truly Ameri- 
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can. I am sure we don't feel that this is 
Just an accident of history. I think we feel 
that America is good fruit of the Irish spirit 
just as the Irish spirit has always had in it 
a yearning of which America is the best 
expression. 

I think we are proud of our ancestry, but 
we really did not come here tonight just to 
glory in it. I do not think the true Ameri- 
can lives or wants to live in the shadow of 
his forebears. I say to you tonight as I 
would say to any American worthy of his 
citizenship: “Never mind who your grand- 
parents were—that does not prove you are 
a good American, Think of what your 
grandchildren will be—there is the test of 
your Americanism, You have earned no 
credit for your grandparents, for who can 
choose his ancestors? But you do have it 
in your power to deserve credit for your 
grandchildren. 

I cannot help but think of the great faith 
of the men and women who put their im- 
print on America, and through America—on 
the world of today and of tomorrow. They 
were prophets, as was St. Patrick, who 
transformed a hundred pagan tribes into a 
great people. You know, we often misun- 
derstand the function of the prophet. The 
true prophet is not one who foretells the 
future as by magic or through a crystal 
ball. The prophet is not the man who fore- 
tells the future—he is the man who makes 
the future. 

It is easy to have the gift of hindsight. 
Who among us is not sure that, listening to 
a St. Patrick, he would have forsaken the 
heathen idols of his fathers and embraced 
the true faith? Who among us is not sure 
that, faced with the challenge of the Revolu- 
tion, he would have rallied to the call of the 
Continental Congress and offered his life 
that a new nation might be born? 

But let us consider the times and the 
circumstances of the rebellion which brought 
forth the United States of America, If you 
or I had then lived, could anyone have 
blamed us if we had said: What kind of 
delusion are you trying to sell the colo- 
nists? You are asking them to rebel against 
constituted authority for the pursuit of life, 
liberty, happiness, democracy, and equality. 
But is it equality which denies the vote to 
anyone who is not a property owner? Is it 
democracy which denies to the women of 
America the right to vote? Is it liberty which 
denies the slave or the bondsman the right to 
be free? Is it life or happiness which con- 
ceives it to be the duty of government to 
stand aside while the strong devour the 
weak? 

Such questions would have been honest 
questions. They would have been pertinent 
questions in that day. Indeed, we are still 
in the process of finding the answers to some 
of these questions. 

But if one knew enough about the Amer- 
ican people—if one were wise enough to real- 
ize that America was more than just the de- 
fined quantity—if one understood the yearn- 
ings of the American people, the silent 
philosophy of the Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Jew, the longings of the Negro and the 
white, the worker and the farmer, he would 
have anticipated the answer to these ques- 
tions. 

He would have known that in every society, 
as in every individual, there is a gap be- 
tween the self-expressed ideal and the reality. 
He would have known that progress is the 
process of closing that gap. He would have 
known that within a few years the franchise 
would be extended to all men. He would 
have known that four score years after the 
Declaration of Independence a bitter and 
bloody civil war would be fought to free 
slaves. He would have known that a century 
and a quarter after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution women would get their vote, He 
would have known that the time would come 
through a century and a half of slow prog- 
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Tess after the Revolution that first one great 
Political party, and then by precept and 
example another great political party, would 
accept the idea that it is not the proper 
Tole of government just to act as an um- 
pire, or to stand with folded hands at one 
Side while vast parts of the Nation live in 
misery. 


But to know all this he would have needed 
faith, faith in the ideals of America and 
faith in the upward thrust of the American 
People toward the realization of those ideals. 
He would have needed faith, not just faith in 
the Colonies as they were at the time of the 
Revolution, but faith in America for what 
xe would become if enough Americans had 

aith. 

When you stop to think of it, wasn’t this 
Just what St. Patrick started going in Ire- 
land? Isn't this the Irish spirit? This was 
the Irish spirit—and this is the American 
Spirit. 

So it seems to me that the lesson of this 
day for all of us may well be—that America 
is a land in the making. That America will 
always be a land in the making. A land in 
Which the noblest flowering of the human 
Spirit will find finer expression than ever 
before. A land with a constant challenge 
the challenge of better living and a meas- 
ure of basic security for more and more 
People; the challenge of translating into real- 
ity the teaching of all the saints whose des- 
tiny it has been and always will be, to mold 
& better world. And the greatest challenge 
Of all—the challenge of that great falth in 
mankind, which, as age follows age, ham- 
mers the world into the prophetic concept 
Of the Kingdom of God. 

My friends—this is my reply to the toast 
to the United States: Let us strive to make 
the world all the things our hearts desire, 


The Stock Market Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Why Is the Stock Market 
So Sensitive?” published in the Arkansas 
Gazette for Thursday, March 17, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way Is THE Stock MARKET So SENSITIVE? 


Throughout the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee's study of the stock market, 
nator Hosier CAPEHART, of Indiana, has 
own himself to be more interested in turn- 
ins the issue to partisan advantage than 
n reaching the essentially nonpartisan goals 
fxeq by Chairman J, WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas. 

Senator Futaricut’s announced purpose is 
find out whether existing legislation is 
equate to prevent repetition of the 1929 
5 + This secondary purpose is to find out 
hether the present lawz, if they are rde- 
Qunte, are being properly administered by the 
eral agencies established during the re- 

Covery era to ride herd on the market. 
meee goals may be difficult of attainment, 
ai Questions they involve will get as many 
8 answers as the more immediate ques- 
n of whether the Senate committee study 
Was primarily responsible for the break 


to 
ad 
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in the market earlier this week. Neverthe- 
less they are legitimate goals of congressional 
inquiry, and a lot of people besides Senator 
FULBRIGHT have decided that it is time the 
questions were asked. 

However, Senator CAPEHART took off on a 
partisan tangent on the very first day of 


public hearings and has never returned to 


earth. The ranking Republican member had 
barely got his seat warm before he attempted 
to lead the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange into an affirmation of the thesis 
that the soaring market was sound as a dollar 
used to be and represented nothing more 
nor less than a feeling of confidence in the 
Eisenhower administration. The witness re- 
Tused to bite, but Senator CarRRHART didn't 
give up. 

Unfortunately, Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey now has chosen to give Senator 
CAPEHART the partisan answer he's been look- 
ing for. 

Mr. Humphrey says that the market's rise 
in recent months has represented a rebirth 
of confidence in the functiong of our 
free-enterprise system. There is no need 
for concern over the extent of that rise, he 
contends, but there is ground for fear that 
any inquiry into other possible causes of the 
rise may jeopardize that reborn feeling of 
confidence. 

However, the Treasury Secretary’s answers 
lend themselves to some interesting new 
questions. 

If the reborn child is so rachitic as to be 
knocked off its feet by the kind of conserva- 
tive, low-keyed inquiry that Senator Fur. 
BRIGHT is given to conducting, then there is 
that much more reason to believe that the 
study was necessary. 

In his testimony before the committee last 
week, Benjamin Graham, the chairman of a 
New York investment house, put it another 
way: 

“If this study puts the market down, then 
the market was due to go down and should 
go down.” 

Secretary Humphrey, and of course Senator 
CAPEHART, obviously feel differently. 

However, if Mr. Graham and others are 
right, and Senator Humrurey and others 
wrong, it Just may be that the people will 
be better served by getting the shakedown 
news from a Senate committee rather than 
by waiting for one of Mr. Walter Winchell’s 
adyance tips. 


The Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
informative article published in the Mis- 
souri Conservationist, paying tribute to 
the United States Forest Service on its 
50th anniversary. 

This great organization, founded half 
a century ago by Gifford Pinchot, has 
done more to save the resources of our 
country for all the American people than 
any other agency of Government. As a 
resident of the State of Oregon, which 
has 15 percent of its area in national 
forests, I have been in a position all my 
life to appreciate the morale and ability 
and public-spirited service of the men of 
the United States Forest Service. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Frrty CANDLES FoR Forest SERVICE 


(By Dan Saults, editor, in the Missouri 
Conservationist) 

It was just 50 years ago that the United 
States Forest Service was born. Its sire 
was Gifford Pinchot and its dam was Intel- 
ligent Planning; its god father was Theodore 
Roosevelt and its godmother was Congress, 

The Service has had a distinguished lit» 
since then, and it would appear to be in a 
state of vigorous maturity today. It was 
reared, nurtured, and educated according to 
a basic precept enunciated by Godfather 
Teddy: “Forestry is the preservation of for- 
ests by wise use.” And wisdom has been a 
pretty good guide to behavior even though 
men change the legends by which they live. 

Gifford Pinchot became the first chief of 
the Forest Service; he was also the first 
native American to have professional train- 
ing in forestry. And the Service has been 
run by professionals eyer since. This seems 
a reasonably sound idea, too, in fields as 
widely separated as medicine and baseball. 

Forest Service has a lot of children, now. 
Nearly all States haye thelr agencies work- 
ing in the field, just as Missouri has its 
Forestry Division in the Conservation Com- 
mission. Thirty universities and colleges, 
among them the University of Missouri, offer 
full instruction in forestry. (Pinchot had 
to go to Europe to learn.) Forty-five States, 
including Missouri have extension programs 
in forestry conducted by the State agricul- 
tural colleges. And today, some 5,000 pro- 
fessional foresters are employed by private 
industry. 

Back in the days of its callow youth, For- 
est Service wasn’t quite socially acceptable 
and frequently got snubbed by local people, 
But at 50 years of age, Service has become 
not only respectable but even a romantic 
hero, subject of movies, novels, and radio 
programs. 

How times do change in 50 years. Too 
bad the men who dreamed the great dreams, 
who birthed the idea, aren't around to see 
people accept their scion. 

Just consider the matter of public for- 
ests, pretty much taken for granted today— 
although attacks are still being made on 
them by interests who have learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing since the turn of the 
century. Ever think what would have hap- 
pened to our national forests if a protecting 
hand hadn't been laid on them a half cen- 
tury ago? 

Those public forests—nearly 1,500,000 
acres of them in Missouri—are big lumber- 
ing operations on the controlled-use prin- 
ciple. though our acreage here Is only now 
developing into the harvest stage. Apart 
from sustained yield, they were visited by 
35 million people last year—not just visited 
but used by those people for hunting, fish- 
ing and outdoor recreation. 

The Service is helping educate a lot of 
people, too. The most dramatic example of 
that is the development of Smokey Bear as 
symbol of cooperative forest fire prevention, 
a program Jointly conducted by the State 
foresters and the Service. 

It has been a good 50 years, despite two 
world wars and an amazing growth in popu- 
lation and industry, which meant tremen- 
dous pressure against the Forest Service. But 
what will the future bring? 

The Service doesn't know any more than 
in 1905 it could foresee 1955. But it guesses 
there will be steady growth for forest recren- 
tion and for timber needs; that the forest's 
protective role on the watersheds will be- 
come even more important. Perhaps for- 
estry research will develop new and better 
kinds of trees and other concepts of timber 
management, 
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Fifty years can be a long time to men, but 
it Isn't much to a redwood or even to a 
Missouri white oak. 

So the 18-year-old Conservation Commis- 
sion of Missouri wishes the 50-year-old 
Forest Service of the United States a cheery 
golden anniversary and many, many happy 
returns of the day. 


New Story of Masaryk’s Fall Again 
Denies Suicide Version 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
20, 1955, the Baltimore Sun published 
a remarkable story about the death of 
Jan Masaryk, in which the Communist 
version of Masaryk’s suicide was denied 
according to a new evidence which came 
from the intelligence sources of the 
Slovak underground. 

In the cold war which is being waged 
between the East and West the under- 
ground intelligence is to us of inesti- 
mable value. Due to its day-by-day 
knowledge of what the Communists did 
in the past or what the Communists are 
doing and planning now, it serves us, 
the people of the West and many times 
it gives us an efficient weapon or instru- 
ment to refute the big Communist lie. 
Would we support the underground in- 
telligence more fully it could very well 
be one of the decisive factors in pre- 
serving freedom and peace in our world. 
Reds comes from various sources. It is 
only at the end of the line that all bits 
of information are pieced together into 
a comprehensive picture and then coor- 
dinated and evaluated. This is necessary 
because the underground intelligence is 
not one, but several networks which work 
independently. In the Slovak under- 
ground intelligence, certainly one of the 
best behind the Iron Curtain, there are 
some networks whose operations were 
conducted with the neatness and finesse 
of a highly successful and well-organized 
group. Their deep knowledge of every- 
thing connected with the Communist 
domination of their homeland makes 
these networks or the men who head 
them an asset on our side of that cold 
war. One such network was that of Dr. 
Michal Zibrin or that of Col. J. Muran, 
and more recently the group headed by 
Capt. M. Baar or the one of Col. Jan 
Bukar. It is safe to mention at least 
these few as concrete examples because 
the Reds in their native Slovakia know 
about them and it cannot harm them 
any more since other Slovak patriots are 
carrying on the work started by these 
active opponents of communism. 

The denial of Masaryk’s suicide pub- 
lished by the Baltimore Sun is a good 
illustration of the value of the under- 
ground intelligence. Knowing the truth 
about Masaryk's death is not only im- 
portant to us here in the West, but more 
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so to those who are still oppressed, be- 
cause knowing the truth gives them one 
more reason to defy their masters who 
deprived them not only of freedom and 
prosperity, but who—for obvious rea- 
son—perverted even the meaning of the 
truth itself. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
New Srory oF MASARYK’s FALL AGAIN DENIES 
SUICIDE VERSION 

Was8IncrTon, March 19.—On this ninth an- 
niversary of Jan Masaryk’s death a local out- 
post in Czechoslovakia’s anti-Communist 
underground released today a new version 
of it, contesting the Prague regime's report 
of suicide, 

Almost simultaneously, American author- 
ities here made available a study of how 
the Communists, having got rid of Czecho- 
slovakia's last antl- Communist Foreign Min- 
ister, have since been striving to eradicate 


. both him and his father, the late Thomas 


G. Masaryk, from the memories of Czecho- 
slovak peoples. 

This has involved them in, among other 
things, a repudiation of pledges they made 


immediately after their February 25, 1948, 


coup d'état, the study showed. 
MASARYK’S STATE 


It noted that shortly thereafter—on the 
98th anniversary of the elder Masaryk's 
birth—the late Klement Gottwald, then 
premier of the Communist regime, laid a 
wreath on the grave of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public’s founder and Vice Premier Nejedly, 
also a Communist, broadcast on that same 
occasion this assurance to the Czechoslovaks: 

Today's republic ts Masaryk’s state and, 
in regard to safeguarding his great libera- 
tion, it ls even much more protected now 
than before. * * * If anyone claims that 
the present people's democracy is not Mas- 
aryk's, it is an insult * * * to Masaryk, the 
founder of this state and one of the last 
great democrats of the Old World.” 


NO SUCH CEREMONIES NOW 


There were no similar ceremonies in honor 
of the elder Masaryk this month and none 
in honor of his son who was found dead 
beneath the windows of his suite in Prague 
12 days after his father’s rites in 1948. 

The only comparable event the Commu- 
nist regime has celebrated was the second 
anniversary on March 14 of the death of 
Gottwald, billed in its memorial preach- 
ments as our first workers“ president. 

The new account of how the younger Mas- 
aryk died was made available by V. Stefan 
Krajcovic, local representative of the Na- 
tional Committee for Liberation of Slovakia. 

Slovaks have a special interest in the 
Masaryks, for, though Masaryk pere was a 
Czech, he was born near the edge of Slo- 
vakia and, beside speaking a dialect close 
to Slovak, was so sympathetic as to be called 
the lonely Slovak at Prague. 

The gist of Krajcovic’s report is that the 
younger Masaryk did not commit suicide 
but, instead, was “killed by a Major Sram” 
of the Communists’ State Security Police 
and that Sram was “himself liquidated” 
2 months later. The report, relayed from a 
spot on the Iron Curtain’s fringe, is the work, 
Krajcovic attested, of two of his commit- 
tee's “experts on Communist methods.” 

Most of its circumstantial details are of 
a physiological and unprintable nature, 
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Krajcovic identified the reports’ authors 
as Col. Jan Bukar, who testified before a 
congressional committee here in May, 1953, 
and Stefan G. Lukats, who, he said, is now 
in Munich but coming to Washington next 
month, 

According to their report, a Dr. Teply, the 
first police surgeon to reach the spot where 
Masaryk's body lay, made findings that con- 
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troverted those of a Dr. Hajek, who performed 
the subsequent autopsy on which the Com- 
munists’ suicide charge was based. ' 

The Bukar-Lukats report says Dr. Teply 
found that Masaryk had dicd hours before 
the 6 a, m., discovery of his body plus multi- 
ple evidence that he had not jumped from a 
palace window but, instead, had been cling- 
ing desperately to its ledge before he finally 
fell, feet first, to the ground. 

DOCTOR CALLED SUICIDE 

It also says that Dr. Teply stuck by his 
findings in opposition to the Communist 
verdict and committed suicide on Christ- 
mas, 1948. k 

It adds that Dr. Hajek, who underwrote 
the Communist verdict, had previously been 
imprisoned by the Russians for serving the 
Nazis on the international commission they 
organized to investigate the so-called Katyn 
massacre of Polish officers by the U. S. S. R. 

The Bukar-Lukats report asserts, in addi- 
tion, that whereas other Communist offi- 


-cials hastily summoned to the Masaryk death 


scene were so roughly clothed as to indicate 
they had been roused from bed, Viado Clem- 
entis, who was Masaryk's deputy and became 
his successor as foreign minister, showed up 
not only promptly but impeccably dressed. 


SAYS CALLS WERE TRANSFERRED 


It asserts, too, that Clements, who was 
later involved in the Slansky espionage trial 
and executed by his Communist confreres, 
had ordered all Masaryk’s calls transferred 
to him during the night that ended in 
Masaryk's death. 

The foreign ministry's day book showed 
that, the report says. 

The study by American authorities of how 
the Communists haye been going about 
eradicating memories of Masaryk among 
their subjects links their efforts to the 
U. S. S. R.'s “hate Americans“ campaign and 
notes that those efforts extend to more than 
tearing down all statucs commemorative 
of Masaryk's state.“ 

ELDER MASARYK ACCUSED 


They have extended, instead, the study 
says, to the Issuance of a book Masaryk's 
Antipopular Policies, in which the Czecho- 
slovak Republic’s first President is accused 
of: 

1. Plotting to murder Lenin. 

2. Warmongering against the U. S. S. R. 

3. Selling his country to American, Eng- 
lish, and French imperialism. 

4. Wallowing in a mud of Illes, larceny, 
and corruption. 

“Documents allegedly found in Masaryk's 
archives are published to back the charges, 
but,” the study says, “they are so flimsy 
as to suggest that those responsible for 
the book may have had in mind sabotaging 
the endeavor. 

“If they meant what they said, they have 
committed a despicable act of national self- 
abasement, 

“They have committed it in their desire 
to kowtow before the Kremlin and to 
inveigle the young generation by painting 
the Masaryk republic in the blackest black 
and the Communist era in the purest white.” 

The 5,250-word study, from which the 
above is quoted and which is attributable 
only to Ameircan authorities, undertakes 
to dissect and disprove seriatim each charge 
the official Communist publication has made 
in derogation of the Masaryk who, born in 
1850, died in 1937. 

Opining that Riasaryk's American con- 
nection may have heightened the desir- 
ability of removing him from his pedestal, 
literally and figuratively,” it notes that “he 
Married an American girl and used ber 
maiden name —arrique—as his middle 
name“ and adds: “The hate-America cam- 
paign in the Soviet world has thus cngulfed 
even a Czech bero because of his relatives.” 


1955 
Deserved Honor for George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in the 73-year history of the 
annual presentation of the Laetare medal 
by the Notre Dame University, this high 
honor was bestowed upon a man drawn 
from the ranks of organized labor—the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, George Meany. 

It is, indeed, fitting that Mr. Meany 
should have been selected to receive this, 
the highest honor bestowed by the Notre 
Dame University on a Catholic layman. 
His distinguished record of untiring ac- 
tivity on behalf of American labor has 
Won the respect and recognition of peo- 
Ple throughout the Nation. 

In presenting Mr. Meany with the 
Laetare medal, Notre Dame University 
has honored him both for his personal 
integrity, and for his considerable con- 
tribution to the task of raising the entire 
labor movement to a position of new im- 
Portance. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Mr, Meany upon this deserved 
recognition of his accomplishments. At 
the same time, I should like to include in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
Deared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
March 20, and in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of that same date, commenting 
On the 1955 Laetare medal award. 

From the Milwauke Journal of March 20, 
1955] 
DESERVED Honor FOR MEANY 

Notre Dame University has chosen wise- 
ly in selecting George Meany to receive its 
Laetare Medal for 1955, 

The award, announced on each mid- 
Lenten Laetare Sunday since 1883, is made 
to Catholic men and women whose genius 
has ennobled the arts and sciences, illus- 
trated the Ideals of the church, and en- 
Tiched the heritage of humanity. 

As the first labor leader to receive the 
award, the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is honored both for his 
Own achievements and in recognition of the 
Position of importance to which he has 
helped raise the entire labor movement. 

In the 30 years he has held offices of lead- 
ership, George Meany has fought hard for 
labor. His ability has been universally rec- 
gnized, his integrity never questioned. He 
has struggled to rid labor of racketeering in- 
Auences and protect it from subversive ele- 
Ments, He has also stanchly defended the 
ri enterprise system, for as he himself has 

“Where there is no individual liberty, 
there is no free trade union movement, 
either. We are dedicated to freedom, not 
Only political but also economic, through a 

tem of free enterprise. We believe in the 
American profit system, We believe in free 
Competition.” 

As fitting as is the award, so is it timely, 
because the AFL president is destined to 
whe the larger federation that will result 
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[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
March 20, 1955] 
LAETARE MEDAL WINNER 

The University of Notre Dame has turned 
for the first time to the ranks of organized 
labor in naming George Meany, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, as 1955 
winner of the Laetare medal. The award is 
considered the highest honor bestowed by 
the university on a Catholic layman and 
Mr, Meany joins a distinguished list of men 
and women in the 73-year history of this 
annual presentation. 

In selecting the AFL hend this year, Notre 
Dame has recognized Mr. Meany's service not 
only to the labor movement but to his 
church and to his country. It made par- 
ticular mention of his militant opposition 
to communism, and its attempts to infiltrate 
the Iabor movement both in this country and 
abroad. There is a timeliless, too, in select- 
ing Mr. Meany in the year when he is sched- 
uled to become president of the largest labor 
organization in American history, resulting 
from the pending merger of the AFL and the 
CIO. It is a deserved recognition. 


Newsprint From Bagasse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to hail a new era in the in- 
dustrial development of Louisiana and in 
the production and processing of sugar 
cane, one of our major crops. 

As Representative in Congress from 
Louisiana's famed Sugar Belt, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to call attention to the 
fact that 25 weekly and daily newspapers 
in my home State recently joined in is- 
suing their publications on newsprint 
made from bagasse, heretofore generally 
considered a waste product of the sugar 
mills, but which now offers unlimited 
possibilities. 

The Valentine Pulp & Paper Co.’s 
plant at Lockport, La., becomes the first 
in the world to use both the pith and the 
fiber of sugarcane to make paper. This 
outstanding achievement climaxes a re- 
search and experimental program which 
Valentine began in the 1930's and which 
has been watched with intense interest 
by the publishers of newspapers and the 
printing industry as a whole. 

In addition to the new product, the 
Valentine plant produces fine writing 
paper, book paper, mimeograph paper, 
and tablet paper. A large part of the 
company’s output is sold to the United 
States Government. The $44 million 
facility at Lockport was completed last 
year. 

Having been in close touch with the 
progress of the research and experimen- 
tal program, I am especially pleased and 
gratified over the successful culmination 
of the efforts expended by those who 
haye worked so hard to make the produc- 
tion of paper from bagasse a reality, 
The action of 25 newspapers in using the 
newsprint obtained in this process is a 
fitting tribute to those who have pio- 
neered in this movement, as well as a 
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practical demonstration of the project's 
value, 

The successful use of bagasse in the 
production of newsprint is of tremen- 
dous and vital importance to the sugar- 
cane industry which centers in the Third 
Congressional District of Louisiana—the 
Sugar Bowl. This development has 
brought enthusiastic comment from pub- 
lic officials and leaders in the industry 
who see a far-reaching effect on the 
future welfare of this phase of agricul- 
ture and upon the economy of the entire 
State of Louisiana. 

The fine plant at Lockport was con- 
structed and engineered by Brown & 
Root, Inc., of Houston, Tex. The Val- 
entine Pulp & Paper Co. was formed 
by Brown & Root, and the Valite 
Corp. of Lockport and New Orleans. 
Will. J. Gibbens, Jr., president of 
the corporation, has been a pioneer 
in the utilization of bagasse in the manu- 
facture of a variety of products. For 
instance, Valite produces industrial syn- 
thetic resins from bagasse. These resins 
are widely used by the major domestic 
phonograph record companies and are 
used in Europe, Australia, and South 
America. 

Board members of the new paper com- 
pany are Mr. Gibbens and T. M. Barker, 
the latter of Lockport; Herman Brown, 
George R. Brown and Herbert J. Frens- 
ley, all of Houston. The executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
company is W. A. Zonner, a nationally 
known and widely experienced figure in 
paper-mill operations. W. L. Hendrix, 
formerly general superintendent of Herty 
Laboratory in Savannah, is general su- 
perintendent. Consulting engineers are 
Edwin L. Powell, of Chattanooga, and 
Thomas R. McElhinney, vice president 
and technical director of Valite, an affili- 
ated company of Valentine Sugars, Inc. 
of Lockport. 

Valite revealed just a few years ago 
that it had patents pending on a process 
of making pulp from bagasse, Tests 
were proven to be very satisfactory and 
this was verified by independent observ- 
ers. Mr. McElhinney played a leading 
part in developing the Valite process, 
In 1948 the paper engineering firm of 
Merrit, Chapman & Scott investigated 
the process and declared that it was eco- 
nomically feasible. Following the Ko- 
rean war the program was accelerated 
and the company firmly established the 
fact that economical white, unbleached 
pulp could be made from bagasse, 

In 1953, Brown & Root, Inc., and 
Valite announced formation of the Val- 
entine Pulp & Paper Co., to build 
a paper mill at Lockport capable of 
manufacturing 50 tons of finished paper 
products daily. Fine grade writing 
paper, newsprint, mimeograph paper 
and book paper were produced by the 
plant, and the Government contract se- 
cured. The demand for paper products 
was such that the company has revealed 
it is launching an expansion program 
that will increase the capacity to 80 
tons daily. 

Sugar cane has now created year- 
round employment in the Lockport area 
of Louisiana and we can forecast the 
apparent development that will follow 
in other parts of the 18 sugar-producing 
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parishes—counties—of Louisiana which 

together produce $00,000 tons of bone dry 

bagasse, less than 40 percent of which 
is now used for industrial purposes. 

The paper mill at Valentine employs 
180 persons,” During the regular harvest 
season an additional 200 persons are 
employed in the sugar factory. 

To me the brightest and most im- 
portant aspects of this new industry are 
twofold. First, it was conceived, devel- 
oped and financed through private 
sources under our system of free enter- 
prise. And second, this new outlet for 
bagasse, a by-product of sugarcane, is 
an argument which speaks with more 
force than mere words in fayor of the 
adoption of an amendment to the Sugar 
Act to increase the mainland area 
sugarcane quota. 

Elsewhere in today's Recorp I have ex- 
posed the propaganda by paid Cuban- 
minded lobbyists who would deprive our 
domestic sugar industry of the right to a 
fair share of our expanding domestic su- 
gar market, due to yearly population in- 
crease. No one should hesitate to en- 
courage an industry which has shown 
not only willingness but ability to in- 
crease and expand its efficiency; and to 
those who put out such propaganda I 
say, “Look at the new plant at Valen- 
tine and think twice before you presume 
to speak against the best interests of our 
farmers.” 

The Louisiana newspapers which have 
so well demonstrated the value of 
bagasse newsprint by printing on this 
product include the Abbeville Meridional, 
Bastrop Daily Enterprise, Bunkie Record, 
Clinton Citizen-Watchman, Colfax 
Chronicle, Coushatta Citizen, Denham 
Springs News, DeRidder Beauregard 
News, Donaldsonville Chief, Eunice 
News, Franklin Banner-Tribune, Houma 
Courier, Jena Times, Jefferson Parish 
Times, Morgan City Review, Napoleon- 
villion Assumption Pioner, New Iberia 
Daily Iberian, Opelusas Daily World, 
Port Allen West Side Journal, Ruston 
Daily Leader, St. Martinville Teche 
News, Sulphur Southwest Builder, Thi- 
bodaux Lafourche Comet, Ville Platte 
Gazette, White Castle Iberville Parish 
Times. 

The cooperative project of these news- 
papers in making use of the newsprint 
produced from bagasse has received 
widespread publicity in their columns 
and in other publications. Among edi- 
torials summarizing the outstanding 
effects of this development and the great 
future it forecasts are the following from 
three of the participating newspapers 
published in the Third Congressional 
District of Louisiana, in their issues of 
February 24, 1955: 

From the Franklin (La.) Banner-Tribute] 
Tne Sucar Berr Maxes History Topay 
Thursday, February 24, 1955, will go down 

in history as one of the most momentous 

days in the economic revolution that is tak- 
ing place in the Sugar Belt of Louisiana, 

All over the 18-parish area in which sugar- 
cane Is grown, and even in some sections of 
Louisiana that do not cultivate and harvest 
the tall, sweet grass, small-town weckly and 
daily newspapers are going to press today 
With a special type of newsprint. 

The cooperating publications are publish- 
ing their regular editions on paper that has 
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been made from Louisiana sugarcane ba- 
gasse by the Valentine Pulp & Paper Co., of 
Lockport, La. 

This significant announcement means that 
at long last a byproduct of the principal 
crop grown in southern Louisiana is being 
put to use for the manufacture of one of the 
mpst important commodities consumed in a 
free country. Over one-half of the 700,000 
tons of bone-dry bagasse that has been pro- 
duced in the State has largely gone to waste, 
Now it is going into newsprint and other 
paper products to help to satisfy the needs 
of a dynamic, growing population. 


There are many far-reaching aspects to 


this oficia? announcement. For one thing, 
it means that now the sugarcane farmer will 
be growing a crop that will be used in its 
entirety. It marks the beginning of an era 
when year-around employment will be real- 
ized in the cane patch, supplanting the un- 
certainty of the seasonal cane grinding. The 
Valentine properties at Lockport substan- 
tiate this statement. The new paper mill 
adjoins the sugar factory, canefields, and re- 
search department of the company. There 
are jobs to be had in the sugar mill and the 
fields and in the laboratory, and now there 
are 180 more men and women employed in 
the paper mill. 

This has resulted in a boom in the Lock- 
port community and throughout the parish 
of LaFourche. A big new housing develop- 
ment is now going into Lockport, and the 
new payrolls will mean new families and 
new homes and a higher standard of living 
and a bigger and better town. 

What the smokestacks of Valentine have 
done for that area will be accomplished 
throughout the sugarcane-growing part of 
the State just as sure as night follows day. 
St. Mary and her sister parishes are bound 
to benefit from this program. 

This is a rich and diversified agricultural 
area but cane is king in the land. The 
farmer can grow sugarcane better than he 
can grow any other kind of crop. He has 
proven this for over a century now, over- 
coming every conceivable type of obstacle 
from disease to world politics. He has de- 
veloped new varieties of sugarcane and by 
sound farm practices he has been able to 
realize a higher yield per acre with each 
passing year. Now he will be growing cane 
for sugar, sirup, molasses, feed—and paper. 

It there has even been any doubt in the 
mind of the cane planter about the value 
of research the Valentine mill should erase 
it forever. This new development was due 
to hours and months and years of patient, 
painstaking work and experimentation in 
the laboratory of the Valite Corp., an amli- 
ate research company of Valentine's. The 
work began back in the 1930's and was ac- 
celerated after the Korean war. In 1952 
newsprint was made from 100-percent 
bagasse by the company on an experimental 
basis at the Herty Laboratory in Bavan- 
nah, Ga. 

After economic feasibility was established 
Valentine interests banded together with 
Brown & Root, one of the world's greatest 
construction firms, to form the Valentine 
Pulp & Paper Co. A mill capable of pro- 
ducing 50 tons of paper products daily was 
built at Lockport. The success of this mill 
is attested to by the fact that hardly had 
it been completed but what the company 
announced that it was being expanded into 
a 14 million facility capable of manufac- 
turing 80 tons of paper a day, including 
newsprint, 

Small town newspapers in Louisiana and 
all over the Nation have been confronted 
with a problem that parallels the probiem 
of the cane farmer in magnitude. News- 
print bas been a scarce and expensive com- 
modity, Most of it had to be imported. 
Financially unable to build thelr own mills 
or even enter into long-range contracts the 
small newspapers have had to fight for news- 
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print in the open market on a catch-as- 
catch-can basis. During wartime the situa- 
tion had been particularly acute and the 
black-market operators thrived. 

The neweprint market has improved con- 
siderably, but the future for the small town 
newspaper had been in doubt, Now, with the 
mill at Lockport able to supplement estab- 
lished sources the nonmetropolitan press can 
face the future with confidence. Newsprint 
is the basic commodity on which the free 
press is printed and if it is cut off the real 
victims will be the American people because 
without the newspaper for the dissemination 
of news and advertising freedom would die 
on the vine. 

Member newspapers of the Louisiana Press 
Association look on the mill at Lockport as 
“their mill“ because for almost 4 years now 
the LPA has been working hand-in-hand 
with the Valentine company on this project, 
The ultimate benefit to the economy of the 
State of Louisiana is beyond the imagina- 
tion. 

There is one last conclusion that can be 
drawn from this development, The Farm 
Bureau of Louisiana, the American Sugar 
Cane League, Louisiana Congressmen, and 
other agencies have fought a hard but dis- 
couraging fight for an increase in the main- 
land quota of sugarcane. If there had been 
any hesitation on the part of the Congress 
or the national administration to justify this 
increase that question should now be re- 
solved in favor of the increase, There are 
about 120 small town newspapers in Louisi- 
ana and over 8,000 In America. They won't 
all -use bagasse newsprint but this new 
source may one day mean the difference be- 
tween success or failure to many of them. 

This story is being told in Louisiana to- 
day, but in a few days it will be known all 
over America and in most foreign countries, 
Great industries are bulit over a long period 
of time. The south Louisiana paper manu- 
facturing industry will be bunt around 
bagasse. The only way to insure its full 
growth is with an ever-increasing supply of 
sugarcane now and in the years that le 
ahead. The only safe and sure way to ob- 
tain the product needed by the American 
farmer and American publisher is to have 
it grown on the same ground that gave birth 
to the red, white, and blue. 


[From the Lafourche Comet, of Thibodaux, 
La 


Sucar Has New ALLIES 


Along with the accolades which will pour 
into the office of the Valentine Pulp and 
Paper Co. this week, we, of course, want to 
offer ours. 

Out of the expressions of congratulations 
and best wishes which will be given to the 
company, we sincerely hope there will come 
the real recognition of the tremendous ac- 
complishment of the men who had the 
courage to carry out an idea. 

The $4,500,000 paper mill built In La- 
fourche Parish is an important addition to 
the industry of our locale, but its true 
significance can only be measured in what 
it has done for two major industries in the 
United States. It has brought together for 
the first time the mainland sugar Industry 
and the paper industry. It has also brought 
the Nation's greatest disseminators of news, 
the weekly and dally newspapers to the side 
of the sugar growers and processors. 

Through their foresight, the men who 
built the Valentine paper mill, have given 
the sugar people powerful allles which must 
stand alongside them in the fight for the 
continued expansion of the mainland suger 
crop. 

Just a few months ago the newspaper pub- 
lishers of this country were at the mercy of 
the Canadian paper manufacturers and just 
a few years ago all paper manufacturers felt 
the pinch of a serious paper shortage. With 
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this country continually at odds with an ever 
More powerful Red menace, it is not too hard 
to conceive of other periods of paper shortage 
unless we take advantage of the important 
development in the use of bagasse by 
Valentine. 

We know the wood pulp paper manu- 
facturers are always confronted with a 
lengthy growing period ranging from 12 to 
40 years for their main ingredient but with 
the use of bagasse, this country can have 
an inexhaustable supply of pulp for its 
paper. 

Today the 18 sugar producing parishes of 
Louisiana produce approximately 800,000 
tons of dry bagasse annually. Of this 
amount about 35 percent is purchased for the 
PPri of wall board, fertilizer, and 

eeds. 

While Valentine will not use the balance of 
the bagasse available this year, or the next, 
it is not beyond the realm of belief that 
other paper mills similar to Valentine will be 
buit in just a few years in Louisiana, in Flor- 
ida, and possibly in Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
A half dozen more mills like Valentine Pulp 
& Paper Co. will soon put bagasse in short 
supply. 

Action in Congress this year can provide 
for the future. Congressional action in 
amending the Sugar Act to increase the 
mainland quota by 100,000 tons this year will 
not only ald the sugar farmers but will pro- 
tect the tremendously important paper in- 
dustry. 

An increase of 100,000 tons of sugar over 
the regular quota will give the industry an 
additional 150,000 tons of dry bagasse an- 
nually. And bagasse properly stored does not 
spoil. 

The mainland sugar quota of 500,000 tons 
has been in effect for a number of years. 
Even though the sugar industry has spent 
thousands of dollars perfecting improved 
Varieties of sugarcane for greater produc- 
tivity, Congress has continually curtailed the 
growth of the industry by the flexible quota, 

Today this country uses in excess of 8 
Million tons of sugar annually and during 
the past 5 years the population of the coun- 
try has grown substantially. However, the 
Sugar quota for the mainland producers has 
been at a stalmate. No consideration has 
been given to population growth, nor to im- 
Proved productivity in the industry. 

This week, through the use of bagasse 
Newsprint by some 25 Louisiana weekly and 
Small daily newspapers in Louisiana, it be- 
comes apparent that our mainland sugar 
crop is tremendously important to not only 
a small area in Louisiana and Florida but to 
the entire Nation, and it must be allowed to 
expand. 


[From the Daily Tberian, of New Iberia, La.] 
Bacasse NEWSPRINT A REALITY 


Today's issue of the Daily Iberian and 
Jeanerette Enterprise are printed on a new 
kind of newsprint, produced from sugar cane 
Waste known as bagasse, and made at Lock- 
Port, La., by the Valentine Pulp & Paper Co. 

Production of this fine quality newsprint 
from a fiber that has experienced difficulty 
in being utilized, may well lift the economy 
of the mainland sugar-producing States to 
& hizher level. 

Sugar cane farmers will welcome this new 
Product that makes a brand-new industry 
for Louisiana which means additional em- 
Ployment and the utilization of a raw ma- 
terial into finished product. 

Member newspapers of the Louisiana Press 
Association have played a big part in keep- 
ing alive the interest in developing a news- 
Print plant for Louisiana to help break the 
Stranglehold that Canada has always had on 
the manufacture of newsprint. 

Newspaper publishers can well remember 

the price of newsprint zoomed upward 
from $40 per ton before the First World War 
to the present level of 6130. The same pub- 
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lishers can recall during the war that they 
often had to buy newsprint on the black 
market which cost as high as $300 per ton. 

The use of bagasse will have a tremendous 
effect in keeping Canadian mills in line, if 
nothing else. 

Since it opens up new opportunities for 
employment, it is highly possible that Sec- 
retary Benson, and Congress, will listen with 
a sympathetic ear to the pleas of sugar farm- 
ers for an increase in the mainland quota. 

As the market for the bagasse paper con- 
tinues to grow, it will need larger and larger 
amounts of bagasse, which means more and 
more sugarcane. 

It is only reasonable to assume that as 
the bagasse newsprint catches on that addi- 
tional mills will be built. One of the addi- 
tional mills could conceivably locate in Iberia 
Parish where there is an abundance of sugar- 
cane bagasse. This would give mill oper- 
ators and eventually farmers more return for 
their sugarcane. 

We salute this new industry and the cour- 
ageous and pioneering executives and owners 
of the Valentine Pulp & Paper Co. 

Louisianians will live to see the day when 
most of her yast supply of natural resources 
will be here as finished products 
and build the economy to its rightful 
position. 


Sugar Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
under consideration a proposal to renew 
the Sugar Act and at the same time to 
amend it so as to increase domestic sugar 
quotas. 

Let me hasten to point out that the 
proposed amendment will simply permit 
domestic producers to participate in our 
expanded sugar market in the United 
States as our population increases in the 
future. In other words, under the pro- 
posed amendment Cuba, in the future, 
will not receive a pound of sugar less 
than she received in the past. 

To understand this we must realize 
that under the present law Cuba gets a 
regular quota; then she gets 96 percent 
of the unused quotas of other areas, and 
finally she gets 96 percent of the annual 
increase of domestic sugar consumption. 
Our population increases by approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 every year, and as a 
consequence our annual consumption in- 
creases by about 125,000 tons of sugar 
every year; and Cuba has been receiving 
96 percent of this windfall. Thus in the 
last 10 years Cuba has received at least 
1,250,000 tons of sugar, over and above 
her regular quota, under the formula of 
the Sugar Act, and over and above her 
lion’s share—96 percent—of the unused 
quotas of other areas. 

On the other hand, under the terms 
of the Sugar Act, the domestic sugar 
quotas are rigid, the mainland area cane 
quota being fixed at 500,000 tons per year. 
But that is not all. While the mainland 
area arcreage has not varied over 2 per- 
cent in the last 5 years, greater yields 
have been achieved due to better farm- 
ing and milling practices, under the 
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guidance and encouragement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. And instead of 
being rewarded for good performance, 
the farmers’ acreage was cut on an aver- 
age of 10 percent in 1954 and an addi- 
tional 8 percent has been ordered for 
1955. Therefore, while Cuba has been 
enjoying an annual increase from our 
consumption, our farmers have been 
suffering a cutback. This, in short, is 
what the current proposed amendments 
seek to correct, by devoting to our own 
farmers a fair share of the annual in- 
creased amount of sugar it takes to feed 
our own babies, without deducting from 
or taking away a pound of Cuba’s present 
quota. What is wrong with that? 

Any fairminded person will admit 
that the proposal under consideration 
is fair and equitable. Since a just cause 
cannot be fairly combated, paid Cuban- 
minded lobbyists have resorted to propa- 
ganda. I brought this out in a speech 
on the floor recently and I pointed out 
that these lobbyists had resorted to 
veiled subtle threats and big talk. Now 
I find that they have been trying to use 
the poor-mouth strategy, by means of a 
letter inserted in Investor’s Reader, a 
publication of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner, & Beane. As a complete an- 
swer to this poor-mouth strategy, I wish 
to. call to your attention the reply of a 
group of responsible people engaged in 
the domestic sugar industry. The people 
who signed this reply represent the beet- 
sugar industry, but their problems are 
common to the domestic sugarcane in- 
dustry in Louisiana and Florida. Their 
reply, which appeared in the March 9, 
1955, issue of Investor’s Reader, follows: 

GENTLEMEN; In your issue of January 26, 
espace was given to the publication of a letter 
from a paid publicity man for certain Cuban 
sugar interests. This being so, we assume 
that you will give at least equal prominence 
to this letter from us, 

Part of the Cuban sugar Industry hrs set 
itself against any consideration of changes in 
the Cuban share of the United States market 
decreed by existing law. To accomplish this 
objective it is part of the Cuban strategy to 
talk poor mouth. 

For example, the writer of the letter which 
you published complains that Cuba no longer 
can fill the Philippine sugar quota in this 
market, a backhanded protest against the re- 
habilitation of the Philippine sugar industry. 
Cuba knew that the privilege given her of 
filling the Philippine deficit was only tem- 
porary and that she could not hope perma- 
nently to augment her output at the expense 
of the Philippine industry. 

Cuba protests that out of her quota some 
relatively small increases in the shares in the 
United States market of Peru, the Dominican 
Republic, and Puerto Rico were made in 1951. 
What was done was approved, in fact, ini- 
tiated by the State Department. It comes 
with poor grace for Cuba to protest any trans- 
fer to other foreign countries, many of whom 
are also friends of the United States and 
numbered among its best customers. That 
Cuba today receives approximately 96 percent 
of the entire share of the United States mar- 
ket set aside for foreign suppliers shows how 
generous the present situation is to her. 
That large percentage also explains why other 
sugar-producing countries to the south of us 
have initiated a determined claim to part of 
Cuba's share. 

The present Jaw was enacted in 1947. From 
that year to 1954, United States annual con- 
sumption has increased over 1 million tons, 
Neither the domestic beet industry, the main- 
Jand cane industry, or the Hawaiian indus- 
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try received 1 ounce of this large increase 
in consumption. Not only that, but the way 
the law was framed and stands today, foreign 
suppliers, with Cuba getting 96 percent, will 
continue to get the entire and complete bene- 
fit of the increase in consumption sure to 
take place in the future. The domestic in- 
dustries complain that they should not be 
foreclosed from a share in the growth and 
progress of this country. They are helping to 
make this growth possible. Actually, Cuba's 
basic quota—disregarding deficits—in- 
creased between 1948 and 1954 from 26.7 to 
33 percent of the total quotas of all areas 
supplying sugar for United States consump- 
tion. The fixed-tonnage quota of the domes- 
tic industry obviously results in gradually re- 
ducing the percentage of the expanding 
United States market which the domestic in- 
dustry is permitted to supply. The domestic 
beet-sugar quota, for example, was 25 percent 
of the total quotas in 1948, and now is less 
than 22 percent. 

The sugar brought by consumers from the 
domestic area is produced with less man- 
power and greater efficiency than that which 
reaches us from foreign sources. Finally, it 
takes fewer minutes of the average working- 
man’s employed time to buy a pound of sugar 
in the United States today than at any other 
time in history or in any other place in the 
world today. 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. SUMMERTON, President, 
American Crystal Sugar Co, 
FRANK A. Kemp, President, 
The Great Western Sugar Co. 
MERRILL E. SHovup, President, 
Holly Sugar Corp. 
DOUGLAS SCALLEY, 
Executive Vice President, 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 


Elsewhere in today's RECORD I com- 
mented on the fact that 25 weekly and 
daily newspapers in my home State of 
Louisiana recently joined in issuing their 
publications on newsprint made from 
bagasse, heretofore generally considered 
a waste product of sugarcane, but which 
now offers unlimited possibilities. The 
story of the Valentine Pulp & Paper Co.'s 
plant at Lockport, La., as unfolded else- 
where in today's Recorp, is a tribute not 
only to our free-enterprise system but is 
an argument in favor of the proposed 
amendment to the Sugar Act, as a well- 
earned encouragement to an industry 
which has shown itself capable of ever- 
increasing efficiency. 


National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein several communications 
relating to a National Better Material 
Handling and Packaging Week: 


AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 


Socterr, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, March 21, 1955. 
Hon. Perex W. Roprno, JR., 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Ropo: T am enclosing a letter 
from C. C. Furnas, chancellor, University of 
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Buffalo, N. Y. which was sent to Chester 
LeVine, president, Niagara Frontier Chapter, 
American Material Handling Society, Inc. 

The letter refers to a check for $1,000 
presented to the university for the purpose 
of establishing a fund for the purchase of 
books for a material handling library and 
for awarding a series of prizes to students 
presenting the best papers on the subject 
of material handling. 

This gift, proceeds of conference and ex- 
hibit staged by the Bufalo group, is only 
one of the many such gifts to institutions 
of learning throughout the Nation by the 
men of the material handling industry and 
profession to help promote the advancement 
of the art and science of material handling. 

In the interest of the effort to establish 
a National Better Material and Packaging 
Week, may I request that this letter be in- 
cluded in the record as beneficial to the 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J. 


The UNIVERSITY or BUFFALO, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 25, 1955. 
Mr. CHESTER LE VINE, 

Niagara Frontier Chapter, the Ameri- 
can Material Handling Society, Inc., 
Bufalo, N. Y. 

Dear MR. LE Vine: I am very happy, indeed, 
to acknowledge the check for $1,000 which 
you presented to the University of Buffalo 
on behalf of the Niagara Frontier Chapter 
of the American Material Handling Society, 
Inc. 


It is a pleasure to express my thanks and 
appreciation on behalf of the university 
to you and to the members of your chapter 
for this substantial evidence of your interest 
in the continuation and strengthening of 
engineering education at the University of 
Buffalo. This check is a symbol of the in- 
terest which the members of your society 
have in the continued growth and welfare 
of the University of Buffalo. It is a demon- 
stration of the kind of interest which we 
believe the citizens of this community will 
be demonstrating in ever increasing num- 
bers in the active support of university edu- 
cation at the University of Buffalo. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. C. Furnas, 
Chancellor. 


AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
SOCIETY, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, March 21, 1955. 
Hon, PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Robtxo: I am enclosing for your 
information a letter, written by Mr. G. C. 
Stewart, general manager, National Safety 
Council. 

It is with extreme pleasure that I ask 
that the letter from this organization, de- 
voted only to the increased safety of every 
human being, be included into the record 
as a part of the effort to establish A National 
Better Material Handling and Packaging 
Week. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
Chicago, March 7, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. Hatt, 


National Secretary, American Ma- 
terial Handling Society, Care of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp, Meter Divi- 
sion, Newark, N. J. 

Dran Mr. Hatt: Your letter of February 
2% inviting the National Safety Council to 
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endorse a proposed National Material Han- 
dling Week was received with much interest, 

The increased use of material handling 
equipment has been a factor In the reduction 
of occupational injuries. Purther, we know 
of the good work of equipment manufac- 
turers in fostering safety training for em- 
ployees using their equipment. 

We are, therefore, happy to endorse and 
commend your effort to draw attention to the 
safety, as well as economic benefits often 
derived from material handling equipment. 

Cordially, 
G. C. STEWART, 
General Manager. 


This Is Your Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a series of three articles writ- 
ten by my very good friend, Louis Brom- 
field. As usual, these articles are well 
worth reading: 

THIs Is Your COUNTRY 
(By Louls Bromfield) 

No matter what action Congress takes with 
regard to the proposed dangerous program 
for universal military service or even for 
the extension of the so-called Selective Serv- 
ice Act, it would be well to consider how this 
act has operated in the past, its many faults 
and its failure to carry through Its original 
intent and purpose. This failure and the 
mudiiled situation arising from its loose and 
varied administration can be laid primarily 
at the feet of Congress itself which never 
had the courage to put through a law which 
had reality of purpose and the necessary 
explicitness which would have produced the 
results originally asked for by President 
Roosevelt and the writers of the bill. 

In Congress there were too many men 
without courage and character who, realiz- 
ing that an unpopular forced military serv- 
ice act was a necessity, ducked their respon- 
sibilities and simply tried to produce a law 
which would make them as little unpopular 
as possible, The result was to leave the law 
wide open to any interpertation of it the 
Armed Forces, chose to make and to shift 
onto the shoulders of the longsuffering, self- 
sacrificing and honorable citizens who served 
on the local draft boards all sorts of re- 
sponsibilities for decisions and interpreta- 
tion which Congress itself should have set 
forth definitely in the first place. 

The very name of the act, which even- 
tually came to have no meaning owing to 
the way it was interpreted, implied its orig- 
inal purpose and the soundness of that pur- 
pose, It was not meant to be simply a draft 
such as was imposed during the War Between 
the States. Its original purpose was to set 
up a law under which every citizen within 
certain age limits would be put to a task in 
which he could be of the most use to his 
country under conditions of total war. Un- 
til World War I there had never been any 
such thing as total war in which civilians 
were killed and maimed in greater numbers 
than the actual troops, conditions under 
which it was necessary, as in the case of this 
country, for one agriculturally rich Nation 
to provide food, not only for its own popula- 
tion and Armed Forces but for the nations 
which were her allies, conditions under which 
frequently a skilled sclentist or food producer 
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or technician had the value of dozens of en- 
listed or conscripted soldiers. 

Well, as we all know, that original purpose 
became lost all together, Because the law 
became subject to virtually any interpreta- 
tion any village draft board saw fit to give 
it, the whole program merely degenerated 
into a helter-skelter conscription of every 
man, regardless of his ability or talente or 
contributions, into the ranks of the infan- 
try where nobody in particular wanted to 
serve. 

There has been much talk about the ne- 
cessity for providing a large and permanent 
army and reserve force for defense, but there 
has been very little talk of creating such a 
force selectively and with a purpose. In 
other words, the fact that we live in the 
atomic age, in which total war is more total 
than ever before and when malnutrition or 
actual starvation for millions lies only a few 
days behind the outbreak of war, there is still 
no intelligent program under which every 
citizen can serve in the place in which he 
can contribute most to the welfare, defense, 
safety, and victory of the Nation. Selective 
Service has never existed in this country, 
does not exist today and apparently is not 
even being considered. Where the intent 
of the law has been carried out, it has only 
been through the wise judgment and com- 
monsense of an individual draft board or of 
officers here and there in the armed sery- 
ices. 

In European nations and even in those 
Latin-American countries which have long 
suffered the blight of forced military service, 
the laws governing conscription have been 
based largely upon the fact of total war and 
administered and carried out on the basis 
of putting the citizen where he can con- 
tribute most. In Britain, when a man is 
doing a valuable work, from raising food 
to atomic research, he is frozen into the job 
he is doing for the period of his military 
service and is so listed in the reserve forces. 
Even in Soviet Russia, the man or woman 
making an authentic contribution econom- 
ically, scientifically or even culturally, to 
the nation, is left free to continue his work 
and encouraged to do so. Exactly the oppo- 
site occurs in this country and there are al- 
ready protests from those with proper knowl- 
edge and authority, that we are failing to 
produce engineers, doctors and dentists, 
scientists and agricultural producers in sufi- 
cient numbers to meet the needs of peace 
let alone the extremely urgent needs of 
total war. 

Moreover, there is little evidence that any 
effort has been made to round up the draft 
evaders who have never even taken the 
trouble to register for the draft. I should 
think it probable that, if any effort were 
made in this direction, the pool halls, the 
beer saloons, the dance halls would yield up 
a whole army of idle and shiftess young men 
who have never bothered to register or make 
any contribution whatever toward the wel- 
Tare of the Nation. 

The whole Selective Service Act and its 
administration has been from the beginning 
an inefficient, unscientific, ramshackle, hit 
and miss affair, which has contributed as 
much as any other single factor in the pro- 
duction of juvenile delinquency and crime 
since it has made impossible for countless 
young men to plan steady work or under- 
take a steady job or career or to be em- 
ployed by any employer who wants to count 
upon steady solid help which is not going 
to be snatched from him at any moment 
by the draft, 

Nor is it possible to say that the discipline 
of the Armed Forces has been on the whole 
beneficial to delinquents; the record, the 
evidence and the statistics are altogether on 
the other side as indeed they are in any 
European country where conscription has 
long been in practice, I suggest that every 
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citizen think twice about the whole problem 
of conscription and universal military serv- 
ice and then write to his Senator and Rep- 
resentative. 


Tuts Is Your COUNTRY 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

During the coming few weeks Congress 
will have many serious things to consider 
but perhaps the most serious of all in its 
effects upon the freedom, welfare, and future 
of the Nation is the question of military 
service in one form or another by its young 
people. This is a difficult and complex prob- 
Jem yet it can be solved, and solved I think 
without resorting to the blight which Europe 
has long endured because for centuries 
there have existed side by side nations poised 
to attack one another. In the past, in Eu- 
rope, conscription in some countries was a 
barbaric necessity and sometimes in the 
poorer countries it served to solve economic 
problems of low living standards and un- 
employment. None of these conditions have 
ever existed here and do not exist today, 
The need for large armies of foot soldiers 
to protect us from Mexico or Canada is ob- 
viously nonexistent and the idea absurd. 

Why then are there advocates in Congress 
and elsewhere for large land armies? There 
can only be one reason—that these same 
advocates would send our conscripted 
American young men as cannon fodder into 
such messes as that in Korea or the poten- 
tial mess in Indochina or that we must con- 
tinue to draft our American young men to 
provide an army for the defense of Germany 
and Western Europe which has a total popu- 
lation about three times as great as this 
Nation. 

Why do these same advocates want to 
draft our young men for a period of 2 years 
when in most European countries the con- 
scription period, in the case of the young 
men who are drafted, is much shorter than 
that for American boys? 

We maintain in Europe today more than 
six divisions of young Americans, most of 
them in Germany, where there is no con- 
scription and where there is great agitation 
at the moment among the younger men 
against any military service at all. You 
cannot blame the Germans for this. Why 
should they endure the hardships of con- 
scription so long as the American Govern- 
ment will supply an army of drafted young 
Americans equipped by and paid for by 
American taxpayers. Why should young 
Germans want to undergo compulsory mili- 
tary service, or the taxpayers and indus- 
trialists pay the heavy taxes for armament 
and defense when the Americans will take 
care of all of this? 

The truth is that if our troops were with- 
drawn from Europe and the Job of defend- 
ing Europe and Germany was left to the 
Europeans and Germans, there would be no 
need for compulsory military service in this 
country and the budget might be balanced 
and taxes reduced, The situation is espe- 
cially grotesque considering the fact that 
only recently Germany was a cruel and bitter 
enemy and, as not a few wise Europeans 
fear, might easily become again within a 
generation. 

We poured more than $2 billion into Indo- 
china to force the French to continue a 
colonial domination from which they were 
only eager to free themselves. There was 
left behind for the Communist-dominated 
enemy hundreds of millions worth of war 
material paid for by you and me—a fact 
which the Armed Forces and the interven- 
tionists are not mentioning. Yet there are 
still generals and admirals who advocate 
continuing this kind of policy in what re- 
mains of Indochina, where conditions are 
worse now than they were at the time of 
our earlier intervention. 
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General Ridgeway himself has voted con- 
sistently against any further military inter- 
vention in Asia because we “do not have 
sufficient ground troops to carry out such 
extended operations.” The implications of 
this statement are worse than if the gen- 
eral had voted for intervention because it 
implies that in our Armed Forces there are 
generals and admirals who would be willing 
and even eager to involve us in the inter- 
vention everywhere in the world and even to 
start the most evil of all maneuvers—a 
preventive war—such a policy would 
mean that from now on we should con- 
script cannon fodder year after year to be 
fed into such tragic messes as Korea and 
Indochina as well as for the defense of a 
Europe and a Germany which drag their feet. 

The recent reductions in the Army and in 
the draft quotas were not made by an ir- 
responsible and inexperienced or political 
President angling for votes as other Presi- 
dents during the past generation have done. 
They were ordered by a man who is prob- 
ably the most able and experienced military 
man of our time, who is not only a great 
tactician but a great executive, as any man 
who carried out the Normany invasion had 
to be. He is also a man with greater ex- 
perience in international politics than any 
other American. He is also a good man. 
The biggest reproach brought against him 
from some quarters is that he does not 
understand politics and that he refuses to 
act from cheap political motives. Why then 
should we doubt the wisdom of his decisions 
as against those made by hotheads or old 
men in Congress and in the Armed Forces 
who are living in a world which no longer 
exists, war in terms of the Battle 
of Bull Run? 

The truth behind all of this is that if 
Congress and the Armed Forces chose to 
make a career in the Armed Forces attrac- 
tive enough, with the rewards worthy of 
skilled intelligent and able men, we should 
not need conscription at all in any form. 
We should have a volunteer Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Air Force of the very highest 
type trained in truly modern warfare with 
modern weapons * * * indeed an organiza- 
tion very nearly invincible in offense and 
defense. And it would cost us all much 
less money and fewer lives. And who can 
doubt the superiority of a volunteer, pro- 
fessionally trained army over one made up of 
reluctent, poorly trained temporary con- 
scripts? 

Tuts Is Your COUNTRY 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


The acceptance by any nation of perma- 
nent conscription and forced military sery- 
ice in peacetime is a step downward and 
backward and one which should certainly 
not be considered or accepted by a free peo- 
ple who have never before suffered this 
blight upon the life of its young people. 

Forced military service in time of peace, 
when there is no real necessity, is an actual 
abrogation of the Bill of Rights which in- 
volves involuntary servitude. But other 
equally important rights—those of a trial by 
jury or a legally constituted court are abro- 
gated at the same time, And at the present 
time the Armed Forces and especially the 
Army are operating under regulations, tra- 
ditions, and even codes of discipline which 
are archaic and barbaric with little or no 
relationship to advances in civilian codes of 
Jaw and justice. Actually the code of the 
Army is that set up for the British Army in 
1732. Very few changes haye been made and 
under such a code every sort of injustice can 
occur either to conscript or volunteer who 


- had been forced to give up the major por- 


tion of his rights as a free American citizen. 

In time of peace such servitude and abro- 
gation of rights is unspeakable and should 
not be considered by 2 free people. Yet this 
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is exactly what is being asked under any 
program of conscription, universal military 
service, or even by an extension into peace- 
time of conscription under the existing ab- 
surdly unreal name of selective service. 

It is abundantly clear that if opportuni- 
ties, honors and rewards were made worthy 
of the object in view—that of creating an 
expert, professional, modern Armed Forces, 
there would be no difficulty whatever in find- 
ing a sufficient number of vigorous, inteli- 
gent and-even skilled volunteers to supply 
all the needs of the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps. If there is a difficuity at 
the moment in producing sufficient man- 
power for the Army, it is because great 
armies of foot soldiers have become obsolete 
and are needed in this country only if we 
propose as a permanent policy to intervene 
in every sort of border war throughout the 
world or to supply conscripted cannon fodder 
for the defense of other nations unwilling to 
defend themselves. 

If this is the kind of permanent policy 
which the advocates of conscription and big 
armies of footsoldiers have in mind, let them 
come out honestly and say so. There is no 
other condition which could possibly justify 
large armies of footsoldiers in the atomic 
age. But even in the case of the Army, it is 
probable that If conditions of military service 
were modernized and the rewards increased 
by Congress and the Armed Forces, there 
would be little difficulty in finding a sum- 
cient number of young volunteers willing to 
take up the Army as a permanent career. 

Outside the admirals and the generals— 
and one cannot include some of the wiser 
ones among these—the advocates of universal 
service or of extending conscription are the 
world savers, the warmongers, the hotheads, 
and those who are amazingly ignorant of 
international politics, economics, and world 
conditions. 

Conditions of freedom, of decency, of liv- 
ing standards in Soviet Russia have not im- 
proved over those existing in the time of the 
Czars and in some fields conditions are ac- 
tually worse today. Many observers believe 
Russia to be weak even as a military nation. 
The principal reason is that for nearly two 
generations the biggest part of the Soviet 
budget has been expended upon military 
might and land armies, The youth of Rus- 
sia, which might have been contributing 
enormously to her industrial and agricul- 
tural production and to her advance politi- 
cally and culturally has been conscripted 
into military service, Yet if war broke out 
tomorrow it is possible that this vast and 
hideously expensive army of foot soldiers 
might be completely useless. 

Soviet Russia may choose to live under 
conditions of the 18th century but there is 
no reason why we should imitate the Com- 
munist Russians. Who can believe that in 
any modern atomic war or even in a war 
of planes, any war would last long enough to 
require the use of infantry in great numbers 
or even the use of infantry at all? Or who 
can believe that under modern conditions 
large armies or Russian infantry would have 
time enough to invade the United States or 
even Western Europe. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
the New Look at the Armed Forces and 
much of it has come from those whose pro- 
fession is war or from old and middle-aged 
men in Congress and out, who are in no 
danger of being conscripted. The only fault 
has been that the New Look has not yet 
been new enough or extensive enough, Cer- 
tainly under conditions of modern warfare, 
large armies of foot soldiers armed with 
rifles and machineguns have become as 
obsolete as the cross bowmen at Agincourt— 
unless we are going to conscript young 
Americans to provide the rest of the world 
with a police force. 

No intelligent European would consider 
universal military service or conscription 
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anything but an evil In every sense of the 
word and there is no European nation today 
which would not be delighted to be freed 
of its blight. It seems to me therefore that 
the American people and their representa- 
tives in Congress should think a long while 
before voluntarily establishing an evil which 
may not and probably is not ncessary in this 
modern world. 


Admitting Hardship Cases of Single Per- 
sons To Public Housing Projects— 
What Hardship Really Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hard for a person who is well-fed, well- 
housed, and in comfortable circum- 
stances, as most of us are today, to 
realize what the grim tragedy of inade- 
quate housing means in old age, espe- 
cially in obtaining decent housing at a 
price you can afford to pay. Sometimes 
this lack means the difference between 
continuing living and almost committing 
suicide. 

So, before I comment upon a bill that 
I wish to present to this body on the vital 
question of admitting aged single per- 
sons in hardship cases to low-rental, 
federally aided housing projects, I would 
like to indicate briefly, the importance 
of this matter by giving you a dramatic 
case in point. It is nothing unusual, 
and could be duplicated many times 
during my terms in office, and I assure 
you each one is always a heart-rending 
experience. 

Ishall clothe the name of my constitu- 
ent in anonymity to spare his feelings 
by merely calling him Mr. Smith. For 
many years Mr. Smith and his wife lived 
comfortably in a modest home until the 
years crept up upon both of them. Then, 
after a prolonged illness and great med- 
ical expense, she died and Mr. Smith was 
left all alone, an old, forlorn house- 
holder. 

Their home was now too large, and it 
was beyond his economical and physical 
abilities to maintain. Nevertheless, it 
was rich with memories. Every piece of 
furniture and each object in the house- 
hold was clothed with loving memories 
that recalled the many happy years they 
lived together. Gradually, work fell off, 
his income dropped, and he no longer 
could afford to keep up their former 
home. For months on end, he continued 
the long and dreamy rounds of seeking, 
through the newspapers and the real- 
estate offices, a simple place where he 
could move to and live with some of his 
cherished household effects and their 
treasured memories. It was in vain, The 
rents were all prohibitive. 

So he turned to me as the Representa- 
tive from his district and begged me to 
see if I could not possibly help him to get 
into a public-housing project. It was a 
forlorn, dejected, and desperate man who 
pleaded with me. I was visibly moved. 
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I approached our Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and was advised that under 
the present law only couples could be 
housed in low rent public-housing proj- 
ects that were aided by the Federal 
Government. They were right. The 
present law leaves them no other alter- 
native. 

When I gave Mr. Smith that tragic 
news, it was mere chance that kept him 
from taking his life. I resolved from 
that day forward that the same law 
which was designed to help families of 
low income should also assist aged per- 
sons who are the helpless victims of 
circumstances and cannot afford to pay 
the high existing rentals from private 
landlords. 

Are we to cast them out upon the 
Streets? Are we not all concerned as 
our brother's keeper in providing decent 
housing for the aged, and handicapped, 
the crippled, the disabled veteran, the 
widower, at a price that they can afford 
to pay? How can we hold our heads 
high when we attempt to rehabilitate 
the decrepit shacks and villages in South 
Korea, in Japan, or Indochina at the 
same time that we neglect our aged at 
home, who, unlike these Asiatics are able 
and willing to pay rents within their 
financial means? 

While the original purpose of the 
Federal Public Housing Act was to pro- 
vide decent housing in a good environ- 
ment so that the families and children 
could get out of the slums and live in 
healthy surroundings, there is no logical 
reason why this same philosophy should 
not be extended to aged people who by 
chance or circumstances now find them- 
selves unable to pay the high prevail- 
ing, existing, private rentals. Under the 
general-welfare clause of our Constitu- 
tion we are trying to promote a form 
of Government which advances the 
general welfare of all the people. This 
means not only those who can afford 
it but those of lesser means as well. 
Assuredly, this concept of promoting the 
general welfare includes the aged and 
the less fortunate in our midst. 

Moreover, aged couples now commonly 
occupy units in the low-rent federally 
aided public housing projects. Shall we 
deny to an aged, single person that which 
now is afforded to those who are couples? 
By what form of twisted logic are the 
benefits to be withheld from a handi- 
capped or elderly person merely because 
his spouse is no longer alive? 

Actually, in many public housing proj- 
ects throughout the Nation, it is now the 
policy of the administration to permit 
the remaining spouse to live in such prop- 
erty where the other one passes on. So 
the reality is that such elderly persons 
are actually now living alone in such 
housing. 

Shall we again draw a distorted dis- 
tinction between an elderly single per- 
son who remains in public housing be- 
cause he or she formerly had a spouse, 
and a similar person who is trying to 
get in there in the first place? 

Moreover, the most compelling reason 
of all why a single person in hardship 
cases should be admitted to low-rent 
housing projects is to be found in the 
fact that under the existing law en- 
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acted by Congress in the last session, 
tenants displaced from slum clearance 
projects have first priority to public 
housing. Likewise, they cannot be dis- 
placed from their present slum residences 
until such public housing is provided for 
them. As a result, in large cities like 
New York and Chicago, single persons 
are now obtaining first priority, in fed- 
erally aided, low income housing proj- 
ects. This should be precedent enough 
for my bill which provides similar op- 
portunities for other elderly hardship 
cases. t 

All of these facts and precedents point 
to one inescapable conclusion,sound pub- 
lic policy requires that we treat all aged 
hardship cases alike. This is simple jus- 
tice to the individual and to the com- 
munity in which he lives. To this end, 
I have this day introduced a bill which 
will authorize the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Administration in its dealings with 
the local public housing authorities, to 
permit, in hardship cases, elderly single 
persons and related hardship cases to be 
admitted to federally aided low-rent 
housing projects. 


St. Jude’s Parish Federal Credit Union: 
A Study in Self-Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I should like to report a visit I made 
recently to the St. Jude Parish Credit 
Union of East Side Detroit, Mich. I was 
very impressed by the spirit and coop- 
erative attitude of the members of this 
organization and the financial institu- 
tion they have organized for their mu- 
tual self-help, It reemphasized the Lat- 
in proverb “Multae manus onus levius 
faciunt”—many hands make the burden 
light. So it is with the community-spir- 
ited parishioners at St. Jude’s, a cooper- 
ative enterprise designed to lighten the 
financial burdens of its faithful. The 
following is a short history of this or- 
ganization’s development and a descrip- 
tion of its method of operation. 

The St. Jude credit union is the first 
parish credit union on the east side of 
Detroit to operate on a full-time basis 
and in January of last year opened an 
office to serve its members. The credit 
union has a membership potential of 
3,000 and is presently serving over a 
third of this group with loans, a shares 
depository and free credit life insurance. 
Since its inception 4 years ago with paid- 
in share holdings of $1,700, the credit 
union has made 1,038 loans for $539,- 
043.13 and has presently on its books 
$210,240.58 in loans and $182,240.62 in 
shares deposits. 

On the occasion of my visit to this fine 
Organization, I presented the first claim 
Paid under the credit unions free credit 
life-insurance program with the Credit 
Union National Association mutual life- 
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insurance program. Under this program 
all loans and shares deposits up to $1,000 
are insured free to members, and the 
premiums are paid by the credit union. 
I presented Mr. John Jacobs a check for 
$500, which represented the amount 
equal to the shares deposited with the 
credit union by his mother, Mrs. Rose 
Jacobs, deceased. 

The credit union is under the general 
auspices of Father J. J. Ording, pastor 
of St. Jude parish, and the business 
management is attended to by en able 
board of lay parishioners having a presi- 
dent, vice president and treasurer; All 
administrative offices of the organiza- 
tion are elective and for a term of 1 year. 
This permits greater group participation 
and serves to make a greater number of 
the community familiar with domestic 
problems of finance and credit. At pres- 
ent the credit committee members are 
making a study of the differences be- 
tween Federal and State regulated credit 
unions which should be very helpful to 
all legislators concerned with such 
problems. 


Secretary for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, when 
President . Eisenhower assumed office, 
Frank E. Gannett, president of the Gan- 
nett newspapers, wrote him urging that 
he establish a Department of Peace. 
For more than 20 years, Mr. Gannett has 
advocated such a step in newspaper edi- 
torials and public addresses. Peace, he 
has pointed out many times, is not 
merely the absence of war; it is the 
presence of justice. Nations sometimes 
blunder their way into war; they cannot 
blunder their way into peace. It must 
be planned for, nurtured, promoted, and 
everlastingly protected. 

In urging the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Peace, Mr. Gannett was, of 
course, giving voice to thoughts which 
have been shared by millions of people. 
The Reverend David Rhys Williams, of 
Rochester, N. Y., foresaw, with prophetic 
vision, that such a dream might mate- 
Tialize under President Eisenhower. In 
a sermon during the Christmas season 
of 1952, Dr. Williams said: 

Some day, some soldier of commanding 
genius is going to have the imagination to 
test the Christian principle of overcoming 
evil with good on a grand enough scale to 
succeed. 

Could it be that President-elect Eisenhower 
has come to power to play some such pro- 
phetic role for our time? Having reached 
the pinnacle of fame in the field of war with 
no further military luster to gain that could 
be greater than what is already his, could it 
be that he has undertaken the arduous and 
exacting responsibilities of the Presidency to 
see what he can do to establish some measure 
of peace among all nations? 


Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower has 
indeed played such a prophetic role, ever 
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since he assumed office. With firmness, 
with dedication, with restraint, he has 
labored patiently but resolutely to foster 
peace among the nations. This week he 
took the further dramatic step of ap- 
pointing FOA Administrator Harold E. 
Stassen as, in effect, Secretary for Peace, 
a post with Cabinet rank. 

Mr. Stassen's task is of enormous di- 
mensions. So also are his opportunities, 
There is no more vital work to be done 
in the world today than that of halting 
the current deadly arms race, and re- 
placing it with a truly just and lasting 
peace, a dynamic peace that will channel 
men’s minds and energies into the 
building of a better world. 

It is an undertaking that will capture 
the imagination of all mankind. Cer- 
tainly it will be welcomed by those like 
Frank Gannett and Dr. Williams who 
have yearned for, and prepared the 
ground for, such an eventuality. Mr. 
Stassen’s appointment, and the consid- 
erations which led up to it, may prove to 
be one of the most historically significant 
events of our time. 


Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Districts 
Oppose Engle Bill, H. R. 2388 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1913 a very important bill 
was passed through the Congress which 
became known as the Raker Act. The 
law gave San Francisco certain rights- 
of-way in the Yosemite National Park 
and permitted the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct dams and 
appurtenant works on the Tuolumne 
River. The reservoirs which impounded 
the water behind these dams are known 
as Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy 
Reservoirs, 

The Raker Act recognized the prior 
rights to water under California law. 
This recognized the rights of both dis- 
tricts to 2,350 second-feet of water and 
4,000 second-feet after April 15. This 
represented from 600,000 to 1,200,000 
acre-feet a year. 

From the revenue from this power and 
by direct taxation, the districts became 


two of the most successful in California. 


Practically all of the bonded debt of both 
districts has been paid off. 

The result of these operations was also 
to furnish water at a very cheap rate to 
the irrigators—perhaps the cheapest 
rate of any of the irrigation districts 
in California where we have over 150 
irrigation districts. 

The Turlock Irrigation District and 
the Modesto Irrigation District and the 
city and county of San Francisco entered 
into an agreement in 1949 with the Fed- 
eral Government to operate their reser- 
voirs on the Tuolumne for flood control, 
the Federal Government to pay for flood- 
control benefits only. 
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These districts not only developed the 
water resources for their members of the 
districts who were irrigators but they 
also developed an electric system which 
provided cheap electricity for the area 
served by the districts. 

These irrigations districts, as well as 
their officers and members, are practi- 
cally all in my congressional district— 
the 11th District of California. 

The leading newspaper in the area 
comprising these districts is the Modesto 
Bee, a McClatchy newspaper. It is an 
aggressive and intelligent publicity organ 
and in a recent issue of the paper 
summed up the case in its editorial 
columns very well. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including this editorial, which 
follows: 

Drsreicrs Act WISELY IN OPPOSING ENGLE BILL 


The Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Dis- 
tricts have set forth clearly the seriousness 
of attempts being made to amend the Raker 
act, national legislation which protects Tuol- 
umne River water and power rights of the 
districts and the city of San Francisco. 

In a well worded resolution, the irrigation 
districts have declared themselves unalter- 
ably opposed to any such proposition as is 
being made by Congressman CLAIR ENGLE, 
Democrat, of the Sierra and Mother Lode 
Counties. ENakx wants to take from the city 
of San Francisco a power site which it owns 
and give it to another agency. 

Such action would cut to the heart of the 
cooperative use of Tuolumne River power 
and water resources by the districts and San 
Francisco. Already $250 million has been 
spent on this highly beneficial development. 

If this program ts jeopardized it will have 
a lasting detrimental effect upon the irri- 
gation and electrical operations of the two 
districts, 

Recognizing this threat, the boards of di- 
rectors of the two irrigation districts have 
instructed a delegation to go to the Nation's 
Capital to press the fight against it. 

With them will go the resolution which 
outlines the basic arguments of the irriga- 
tion districts. 

The Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Dis- 
tricts, which even now are using privately 
generated power because the Tuolumne gen- 
erating capacity is used up, have an urgent 
need for all the electrical energy which can 
be manufactured at power sites now under 
consideration. 

In order to guarantee satisfactory irriga- 
tion conditions for every year regardless of 
drought, the two irrigation districts need in- 
creased holdover storage capacity which can 
be realized only through the construction of 
the greater Don Pedro Dam. Should this 
power site be taken from the city of San 
Francisco, the districts declare “the entire 
program or plan for the construction of new 
Don Pedro Reservoir will be greatly delayed, 
if not abrogated, and the districts will be 
deprived of the great benefits resulting to 
them in the form of increased holdover stor- 
age and the additional quantities of elec- 
trical power that would otherwise be made 
available.” 

And finally in fairness, the districts argue, 
that the city of San Francisco should not be 
deprived of the site which is of value only 
because of the city’s $20 million investment 
in the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir a short dis- 
tance upriver from the disputed site. 

Tampering with the Raker Act is danger- 
ous under any circumstances and the propo- 
sition now being considered poses a special 
threat to the Irrigation districts. 

It is well that officials of the two districts 
are aware of the hazard and are carrying 
thelr fight against modification of the Raker 
Act to every batlicfield necessary. 
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The fight must be fought with all the vigor 
the districts can muster. Loss of water or 
power rights would mean a loss of the life- 
blood of the region which has made it one 
of the Nation’s richest agricultural areas. 


Medicine for a Hangover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leav- 
to extend my remarks, I offer a recent 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
which comments upon current proposals 
for disposal of surplus wheat: 

MEDICINE FOR A HANGOVER 


Normally, the American economy con- 
sumes about 700 million bushels of wheat 
a year. The American farmer grows in ex- 
cess of a billion bushels. The problem: What 
to do with the other 300 million or so 
bushels. 

The answer might seem quite simple since 
there is a vast market for wheat in other 
countries of the world. But it is not so 
easy as that because the world price of wheat 
is considerably below the domestic price of 
wheat. And the domestic price of wheat is 
above the world price of wheat because the 
United States Government makes it so. 

Why should anyone sell wheat abroad for 
& low price when the Government will take 
it for a higher price? 

Ever since the Government started help- 
ing American farmers with price supports, 
world prices and United States prices for 
the major crops have been getting further 
out of line. Foreign production, quite nat- 
urally, has been encouraged to increase to 
take advantage of this. The war brought 
a brief respite, but now the plight of United 
States growers of wheat, cotton, and other 
commodities is so bad that the farmers’ 
friends in Congress have decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

The proposal—in the case of wheat—is an 
export subsidy to help the wheat farmer 
recapture the foreign markets lost by the do- 
mestic subsidy. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee wants the Government to keep wheat 
prices high for the United States consumer; 
wheat would then be sold abroad at the 
lower world price with the Government mak- 
ing up the difference to the farmer. 

Since this would take care of the export 
problem, the committee concludes it can also 
hike the domestic support price even higher 
without losing the farmer any world markets; 
it wants a return to rigid 90-percent-of- 
parity price supports for wheat and other 
basic crops. 

And, of course, with all the marketing 
problems thus neatly disposed of, there would 
be, the committee thinks, no need for any 
production limitations. Under this plan 
there would be no acreage restrictions; a 
farmer could grow as much as he liked so 
long as his excess was sold abroad. 

Well, we doubt If the House committee 
members will be much bothered by what this 
dumping operation will do to the economies 
of our foreign friends. But they might 
refiect on what it will do to United States 
consumers and taxpaycrs—and to United 
States agriculture. 

As it is, the United States consumer is 
penalized twice for his wheat; once in taxes 
to support the support program, and again 
in the higher price which is the result of the 
Support program. How much extra it will 
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cost to have this new program for subsidizing 
exports is hard to estimate, but it will be 
considerable. 

More importantly, this is a program for 
making the United States farm problem 
worse, not better. The root of the present 
trouble is that the support program en- 
courages production without any regard for 
the demand in the marketplace. A program 
which puts support prices higher, which 
then dumps the surplus abroad to make way 
for more surpluses and which at the same 
time encourages still more production—all 
this Intensifies the very illis that are the 
present sickness. 

The hair of the dog that bit you may give 
brief respite to a hangover. But it’s the 
kind of medicine that long repeated gives the 
patient delirium tremens, 


Partnership in Power and the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, po- 
litical opponents of the administration 
proposal for expediting the construction 
of badly needed multiple-purpose river 
development projects which include 
power by permitting local participation 
have distorted the meaning and intent 
of the partnership plan. In an effort to 
set the record straight on this important 
subject, I prepared an article which was 
printed in a recent issue of the Reporter 
magazine. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the article which fol- 
lows: 

PARTNERSHIP IN POWER AND THE PUBLIC 

INTEREST 


(By Representative HARRIS ELLSWORTH) 


In an attack on the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration's partnership policy which appeared 
in the Reporter of February 24, Senator 
Ricrtann NEUBERGER of my home State, Ore- 
gon, closed with the sentence: “The public 
good must come first.” 

I agree. 

But what is the public good? 

For power development in the Pacific 
Northwest, the public good Is to get the job 
done—so that the people and industries of 
that rapidly growing area will have the 
electrical energy they need when and on 
the scale they must have it and at a cost 
they regard as fair, The Pacific Northwest 
has only one-tenth of the land area of the 
United States and only one-thirtieth of its 
total population, but it possesses 40 percent 
of the Nation's hydroelectric power poten- 
tial—and only one-seventh of this bas been 
developed so far, The potential of the Co- 
lumbia River system alone is about 34 million 
kilowatts, of which more than two-thirds 
remains to be developed. 

Even though much has already been ac- 
complished, all agree that the abundant re- 
maining water resources of this region must 
be harnessed to human use, The remaining 
question is how we are going to do It. 

ACTION VERSUS NO ACTION 

For 20 years the Federal Government has 
been in the field of power development on a 
large scale, and there are those, Senator 
NervsEnGER among them, who claim that only 
the Federal Government can do this enor- 
mous job, But what is the record? 
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History demonstrates that exclusive re- 
lance on the Federal Government for the 
development of power resources has too often 
meant no development at all. The Govern- 
mient just does not have the tax money to 
develop all the projects that have been pro- 
posed for all the rivers of our land and do 
the other things it must. In a number of 
instances Congress has been unable in good 
conscience to authorize or to appropriate 
money for new power development around 
the country. As a consequence, the result 
in particular regions has frequently been no 
action at all. 

The problems inherent in exclusive de- 
velopment by the Federal Government are 
emphasized by the fact that the projected 
power needs for the Pacific Northwest dur- 
ing the next 10 years will require an invest- 
ment in the Columbia River Basin area 
alone of roughly $2 billion. Even though 
the Northwest has received a most generous 
share of total appropriations for public 
works, it would require new funds out of all 
proportion to past appropriations to meet 
the future power-development needs of the 
Pacific Northwest area alone. We, in the 
Northwest, cannot be so foolish as to sit 


back and make plans for the future in the, 


hope that Federal appropriations will be 
lortheoming on such a lopsided scale. 

Thus we are presented with a clear choice 
between a serious slackening of Industrial 
development or the rapid evolution of a dy- 
namic new program realistically designed to 
meet projected power needs, 

Faced with the stark reaiity of this situa- 
tion, the men in the Pacific Northwest began 
to explore the possibilities of local interests 
cooperating with the Federal Government in 
financing multiple-purpose projects. This 
was the germ of the partnership idea, 

THE PARTNERSHIP POLICY 


In August 1953 the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration formally set forth a new, construc- 
tive, forward-looking policy of partnership in 
power development. This policy was de- 
signed to promote the fullest possible local 
participation in power development. Only 
by bringing every possible resource to bear, 
private and governmental, can we expect 
to accomplish the job that has to be done. 
The policy is also advocated by the Presi- 
dent because, as he has said, partnership will 
permit the American people in their com- 
munities and homes throughout the Nation 
to “reserve to themselves as many of the 
basic decisions as possible. In this way, our 
people will remain free to carve out their 
destinies as their predecessors did.” 

The partnership idea of power development 
means people working together. It means 

- that local interests will be encouraged by the 
Federal Government to go ahead with neces- 
sary power projects on their own. It means 
further that the Federal Government will 
continue to sponsor those projects which 
because of their scope and cost cannot be 
undertaken locally. It means also that in 
certain instances, where feasible, the Gov- 
ernment will share the cost of a project with 
local interests. 

In other words, the Eisenhower policy 
means that no method of supplying the power 
needs of the Nation will be arbitrarily elimin- 
ated; it means that all sources of financing 
will be utilized—private, State, and Federal— 
10 meet this enormous challenge. It means, 
finally, that we shall not have to rely solely 
on the Federal Government, which, as history 
demonstrates, is too often without tax money 
Tor allocation to this purpose. 

When President Eisenhower dedicated 
McNary Dam in the Pacific Northwest last 
fall, he said: “Where local enterprise can 
shoulder the burden, it will be encouraged 
and supported in doing so. But where local 
action cannot or should not fully meet the 
need, we shall have Federal action.” We can 
therefore be assured that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment will continue its active participation 
in the development of our water resources. 
There is a complete determination on the 
part of the Eisenhower administration to 
boost power development in accordance with 
the Nation's requirements. By encouraging 
the maximum possible local cooperation and 
partnership with the Federal Government, 
the vast amount of work that remains to be 
done will be most rapidly accomplished. 


ALTERING COUGAR DAM 


To illustrate concretely how this policy 
is working, Congress, some time ago, author- 
ized the construction in the district I repre- 
sent, of the Cougar Dam for flood control. 
By altering the design of the dam slightly 
and increasing its height, it was found that 
$7,000 kilowatts of power could be produced 
in addition to the millions of dollars that 
would be saved in flood damage to farmlands 
and buildings in the area. Con , accord- 
ingly, modified the authorization to include 
construction of these power features at an 
additional cost of $11 million. The Eugene 
Water and Electric Board, a publicly owned 
electric uillity system operated by the city 
of Eugene, Oreg., finding itself in need of 
additional generating capacity, offered to 
construct the power part of the Cougar proj- 
ect and thus obtain the power it needs for 
the people it serves. 

Under the partnership legislation intro- 
duced last year, the city of Eugene proposes 
to pay the entire $11 million cost of the power 
facilities, and in addition, to contribute 
$500,000 toward constructing the flood-con- 
trol part of the dam. Further, it would pay 
15 percent of the cost of operating the flood- 
control portion of the project throughout 
the 50-year life of its license with the Federal 
Power Commission. That payment will total 
another million dollars. 

The water board believes this to be a good 
proposition because its system will acquire 
an additional 37,000 kilowatts of power which 
it needs. The cost of construction per kilo- 
watt will be about on a par with its other 
capital investment for such facilities and 
the type of power generated can be inte- 
grated into the rest of its system. 

This partnership project will also be of 
distinct advantage to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The-people will get the flood control 
and power they need, but the cost of instal- 
ling and maintaining the power facilities will 
not be an unnecessary burden upon the 
Federal taxpayer. 

All partnership proposals have the same 
purpose—to get additional power as quickly 
as possible and at the least possible expense 
to the Federal Government. 

And how is the Eisenhower administra- 
tion's partnership policy working out? Is 
it getting the Job done? Results to date 
have been eminently rewarding. They indi- 
cate conclusively that industry and local 
government are more than willing to assume 
their share of the responsibility. Since the 
administration’s announcement of its part- 
nership m, the kilowatt capacity rep- 
resented by applications made to the Federal 
Power Commission has increased by 50 per- 


cent. 


The President, in his Economic Report to 
the Congress this year, said: “During the 
last 2 years applications to the Federal Power 
Commission for permits to survey potential 
hydroelectric developments represented a 
larger total of kilowatts than was covered 
by the applications during the prior 7 years.” 
He went on to say: “At the end of last year 
the volume of such permits outstanding was 
by far the greatest in the history of the 
Commission. The workings of the partner- 
ship policy are also illustrated by six multi- 
purpose projects for which provision has 
already been made or is contemplated in 
the coming fiscal year. It is estimated that 
these projects will result in a Federal ex- 
penditure af about 6200 million, while an 
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additional $800 million may be expended ty 
local interests, private or public.” 

Fourteen Federal Power Commission license 
applications by local interests plus another 
project to be built on a partnership basis 
would mean an additional 4 million kilowatts 
for the Pacific Northwest. 

This would be the equivalent of two Grand 
Coulee Dams and would mean an investment 
approaching $2 billion, not supplied unneces- 
sarily by Federal taxpayers but by private 
savings. 

Inlustrative of savings produced by the 
partnership approach are four projects 
which would have cost the taxpayer #575 
million if authorization for their construc- 
tion by the Federal Government had not 
been withdrawn. Private and local govern- 
ment development of these projects will not 
only relieve the United States taxpayer of 
the burden of their initial cost, but as to 
those projects constructed by private indus- 
try, it will mean additional tax revenue and 
thus a corresponding lightening of the citi- 
zens' tax burden. These economies are an- 
other example of the broad benefits that re- 
sult from the application of the Eisenhower 
partnership policy. 

One of the four projects is the Alabama- 
Coosa River project, authorized for Federal 
construction in 1945 under legislation spon- 
sored by Senators JOHN SPARKMAN and Lis- 
TER HILL. of Alabama. During the next 9 
years, however, no funds for the project 
were appropriated by Congress. Last year 
Senators SPARKMAN and HLL supported new 
legislation which took the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the picture. The Federal Power 
Commission has already granted a prelimi- 
nary permit to the Alabama Power Co. to 
build a 239,500-kilowatt project. The Fed- 
eral project would have developed only 200,- 
000 kilowatts and would have cost the Fed- 
eral Government $114 million which it was 
apparently unable to make available. 


REVIVAL OF INITIATIVE 


One of the most heartening developments 
that the President’s partnership policy has 
produced is a noticeable improvement In at- 
titude. No longer are our local people, 
whether in private or public activities, wait- 
ing for the Federal Government to take care 
of their needs and spoon out power to them, 

Renewed vigor and initiative are now 
abroad in the land. Local groups interested 
in power are exhibiting a new independence, 
a willingness to provide for themselves. 
They see now that only in this way can they 
get what they need, when they need It, and 
on their own terms. Eloquent testimony to 
this fact can be found in the recent action 
iof the Oregon Legislature memorializing 
Congress to approve three partnership proj- 
ects. 

Another important point that must not be 
overlooked is that the savings made possible 
by the partnership power policy will make 
money available for other pressing responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government for which 
there are no alternative sources of funds. 

In his article Senator NEUBERGER made the 
rather startling observation that partnership 
over the years will deny to the Treasury hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Apparently he 
assumes that once the cost of a project has 
been paid the Government will maintain 
rates at the same levels and thus produce a 
profit for the Treasury. 

Nowhere in any act of Congress, however, 
1s there any general authorization: for the 
Federal Government to go into or conduct a 
power business as such. The Bonneville 
Power Administration in the Department of 
the Interior, for example, operates the great 
Bonneville system into which power from all 
Northwest projects is fed. It sells the power 
at wholesale to publicly and privately owned 
distributing systems. The Bonneville Act of 
1937 spells out how the rates shall be made: 
“Rate schedules shall be drawn having regard 
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to the recovery of the cost of producing and 
transmitting such electric energy, including 
the amortization of the capital investment 
over a reasonable period of years.” 

There is no provision in that law for the 
Government to make a profit for the Treas- 
ury from the Bonneville system. After the 
people who use the power have paid for the 
system, they may and probably will enjoy a 
reduction in rates when the amortization 
charge ends. The Treasury gets its money 
back with interest. That is all. Thus, un- 
less Senator Nevsenarr proposes that the 
power business be socialized and turned into 
a profit-making enterprise for the Federal 
Government, his assumption that the part- 
nership program will “deny the Treasury 
hundreds of millions of dollars” is palpably 
Talse. 

The Senator also makes the strange argu- 
ment that the Federal Government under 
the partnership plan will be “saddled with 
the apparatus that returns no cash divi- 
dends—locks and fish ladders.” He neglects 
to mention that his apparatus has long been 
considered a Federal obligation and that 
even the TVA specifically excludes these 
costs in determining its power rates. Does 
the Senator want only the people of Oregon 
and the other Northwestern States to pay 
for flood control and navigation in their 
electric bills? His comparison to the depart- 
ment store with its revolving doors and sales 
counters is cute but misleading. 

Remember also that where power is devel- 
oped by private companies the public inter- 
est is always fully protected. Private and 
local power projects must be licensed by the 
Federal Power Commission, and before the 
Commission grants a license it must see 
evidence that the project makes maximum 
use of the developed resources. And, as 
President Eisenhower has made clear, when 
a project is licensed it is not removed from 
public-control. Rates and services remain 
under regulation, State and Federal. More- 
over, as Senator NEUBERGER has failed to 
mention despite his burning interest in add- 
ing to Federal revenues, every privately op- 
erated electrical utility, like any other cor- 
poration, pays a corporate income tax of 
52 percent if it earns a net income. In the 
year 1953 the Federal treasury collected $875 
million in income taxes paid by electrical 
utilities. 

STEVENSON, SPARKMAN, AND HILL 

But let us get back to the fundamental 
issue that is involved here: The problem of 
meeting the enormous and increasing power 
needs of our growing Nation. 

The real question is whether we are going 
to use every available resource, private, 
State, and Federal, to get a job done that 
has to be done, or are we going to flounder 
around, moving at reduced speed, because 
some dogmatically insist, with Senator NEU- 
BERGER that water resources should remain 
undeveloped unless the Federal Government 
does it alone? 

The answer, it seems to me, is clear. It is 
also clear to many others, I submit, regard- 
less of party lines. For example, two leading 
Democrats, Senators SPARKMAN and HILL, of 
Alabama, have recognized that Federal 
spending alone is not the answer. And in 
Portland, Oreg., in May of 1952, Adlai Ste- 
venson, later leader of the Democratic Party 
and its chief spokesman, said, “Where pri- 
vate enterprise can and is willing to do the 
job, I think it should be left free to do so. 
It seems to me that Government enterprise 
should be primarily addressed to the main- 
tenance and enforcement of competition in 
our economic life, not its destruction.” 

Senator Nevsercer, on the other hand, pre- 
fers to take his stand with the and 
with former Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, who in 1941 predicted that the 
Pacific Northwest would in due course be a 
public power domain. 
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On the strength of these facts, I am com- 
pelled to conclude that Senator NEUBERGER 
is out of step with the new needs and con- 
ditions of our times and with the leadership 
and other important members of his own 
party. The evidence equally compels me 
to suggest that Senator NEUBERGER, liberal 
though he may claim to be, is certainly, on 
this issue at least, a reactionary, 


Diplomatic Papers—Historical Political 
Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ond, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of March 22, 1955: 

HISTORICAL POLTTICAL WEAPON 
(By Irving Brant) 

To get a proper perspective on Secretary 
Dulles’ release of the Yalta papers, one needs 
to go back to a time when diplomatic dis- 
patches were the principal weapon in Amer- 
ican politics, That was in the first decade 
of the 19th century, when politics and di- 
plomacy were really boiling in the United 
States and the world was as much of a mad- 
house as it is today. 

In that decade—near the high point of 
Napoleon's colossal power—England and 
France were engaged in a hot war with each 
other and each of them in a cold war with 
the United States. Charges of French in- 
fluence were hurled at leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic Party (then called Republican) as 
zestfully as “20 years of treason” is today. 
Diplomatic dispatches were held back or 
published with one eye on Europe and the 
other on American politicians and news- 
papers, but with differences more important 
than the resemblances to the Dulles pattern. 

The campaign literature which was used to 
elevate James Madison to the Presidency in 
1808 consisted of diplomatic letters, about 
half of them written by himself as Secretary 
of State. These letters were given to Con- 
gress and the press in two batches—one of 
them so voluminous that it filled the news- 
papers for 2 months. And all were written 
within a year, not held back 10 years. How- 
ever, everything that would have betrayed 
confidential talks with European officials was 
pared out, as such material was in a dozen 
other releases of papers by the Presidents in 
that era—releases regularly made in connec- 
tion with their annual messages to Con- 
gress. 

Individual Senators were as irresponsible 
and unethical then as now. To emphasize 
the wickedness of Bonaparte and the treason 
of Democratic officials, Federalist Senators 
surreptitiously secured the publication of 
dispatches from Paris sent to the Sen- 
ate in confidence—an action which made 
Minister Armstrong's position at Napo- 
leon’s court almost untenable. Again, a 
British diplomatic dispatch mysteriously ap- 
peared in the American press, It looked as if 
British Minister Erskine had slipped it to a 
newspaper to hurt the President. But he 
had a simple and convincing explanation. To 
protect himself against Federalist criticism, 
he had shown the dispatch in confidence to 
2 Senators of that party and 1 of them 
secretly copied it. Such incidents, however, 
were not the official acts of responsible offi- 
cers of Government, 
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Had some counterpart of the Yalta papers 
been given to the press in 1810, with all the 
circumstances corresponding to the course 
pursued by Mr. Dulles, the manner of it— 
not the presumed motive—would have 
shocked the country. It would have been 
shocking on four accounts, all deeply ground- 
ed in American politics: 

1. Not one of the Presidents who held of- 
fice in that decade—John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison—would have 
dreamed of disclaiming responsibility for the 
action of his Secretary of State. Any one of 
them might have called it a Cabinet action, 
in which he shared, but to say publicly that 
he had no part in it would have lowered him 
in the eyes of every American. 

2, Lumping Presidents and Cabinets to- 
gether, not one of the Executives in that 
decade would have published such a set of 
papers under pressure from Congress, or to 
gain political advantage, if such action ad- 
versely affected the country's interest or its 
international standing. 

3. Not one of the Secretaries of State in 
that period—not even the incompetent Rob- 
ert Smith—would have said at one moment 
that the papers would not be released and 
released them the next. 

4. Not one of those Executives would have 
released the papers in opposition to the 
wishes of a friendly European statesman 
concerned in them, or even, one could safely 
say, in violation of the amenities toward 
an unfriendly statesman. 

The year 1810 is taken as an example be- 
cause such an issue arose at that time. In 
the preceding fall, President Madison cut off 
all diplomatic relations with British Minis- 
ter Francis Jackson—in effect ordering him 
out of the country—because he felt person- 
ally insulted by that Minister’s conduct. The 
political heat that followed was terrific— 
Federalists supporting Jackson and Demo- 
crats upholding the President. And every- 
body asked: How would England react to 
the dismissal? 

Sailing ships sped eastward across the 
Atlantic and beat their way slowly back. 
Four months passed without a word, Cru- 
cial spring elections lay just ahead—elections 
of State legislatures which would choose 
United States Senators. 

Then, on March 12, the administration's 
chief newspaper organ published a little 
item. The Secretary of State had received 
a private note from the American minister 
in London, saying that Lord Wellesley “did 
not attempt to vindicate Mr. Jackson,” but 
admitted he was in the wrong and would 

Here was a statement which upset the 
Federalist election campaign. They called 
the letter a forgery, a thing which did not 
exist. Produce it, they cried. The House 
of Representatives, coerced by the minority, 
passed a resolution asking the President to 
transmit late dispatches from London, 
Madison replied that none but this private 
note had come, and “personal considerations 
of a delicate nature” forbade its disclosure. 

After Congress adjourned the cries of 
“forgery” became a veritable scream when 
it turned out that Wellesley, in recalling 
Jackson, gave him praise instead of censure. 
Every political consideration now demanded 
publication of the private note. Continued 
silence would cast doubt on the President's 
integrity and imperil Democratic chances in 
the congressional election. 

Why not publish this brief record of a 
confidential talk, which furnished evidence 
that a British foreign minister had said one 
thing and one the opposite in a controversy 
with the United States? Why not add Amer- 
ican Minister Pinkney’s later statement that 
Wellesley had changed his attitude when he 
learned that the Federalist Party in the 
United States was supporting the ousted 
British diplomat? There were two reasons 
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for not doing so: It would weaken Pinkney's 
position in London and would be a discour- 
tesy to the British foreign minister. 

The President said nothing. The Feder- 
alists were still crying “forgery” when Madi- 
son received this personal note from Pinkney: 

“I am glad you refused to lay my private 
letter before the Congress. The publication 
of it, which must necessarily have followed, 
would bave produced serious embarrass- 
ments.” 

In that same decade, European diplomats 
called the United States a nation ruled by 
public opinion. So it was, but it was a 
nation ruled by the opinion of an informed 
public, wise in political ways and contemp- 
tuous of men who lacked the nerve to stand 
firm against political clamor. 


The Merchandise Mart of Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am al- 
Ways pleased to read the stimulating 
pages of the noted magazine, Think, 
published by the International Business 
Machines Corp., a great business organi- 
zation which has contributed invaluably 
to American growth. 

Among the many articles of deep in- 
terest in its current March 1955 issue is 
one on that fabulous institution, the 
world’s largest commercial building, 
generally described as the greatest 
showcase on earth—the famed Mer- 
chandise Mart of Chicago. 

This enormous enterprise, the fore- 
most display center for wholesale busi- 
ness in the Midwest and in the Nation, 
is representative of the miracle of 
American distribution, which has 
brought costs down so low for mass sales 
in this country, the greatest market of 
the world. 

The Merchandise Mart, too, repre- 
tents the vision and enterprise of its for- 
ward-looking owner, Mr. Joseph P, 
Kennedy, Sr., father of our distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts. 
Mr. Kennedy, Sr., has, within a decade, 
regenerated the Merchandise Mart and 
brought it to its present peak of efficient, 
modern service to the great heartland of 
America and to the United States free 
enterprise system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Think article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD'S GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
(By Irving Wallace) 

In the heart of Chicago and, strangely 
€nough, on a site where Indians once brought 
their wares to frade with the white men, 
®tands the world’s largest market place, the 
Merchandise Mart. This mammoth building 
Was conceived and built by one of the grent- 
est names in the merchandising world, Mar- 
Sali Field & Co. When it was opened in 
1930 to tenants and the public it was the 
largest structure, In actual size, in the entire 
World. Today, only the huge Pentagon Build- 
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ing in Washington, D. C., is larger than the 
Merchandise Mart, but it still has the dis- 
tinction of being the world’s largest com- 
mercial bullding—with no close second. 

This structure covers 2 entire city blocks, 
having a gross area of 4,023,400 square feet 
equivalent to 93 acres. The constant stream 
of humanity through the main halls (there 
are 714 miles of corridors), entrances, and 
transportation facilities makes one think of 
& busy railroad depot at the height of a holi- 
day rush period. Yet all moves in orderly 
fashion. 

Literally, the Mart is the largest showcase 
on earth. No other single structure has such 
an amazing example of merchandise display 
methods. The very latest in lighting effect, 
use of color, material and design is here for 
the storekeeper anxious to increase his busi- 
ness back home. More buyers and more 
stores order more wholesale merchandise 
from firms located in the Mart than from any 
other market in the world. 

Consulting the directory, one sees that 
there are 700 pages devoted to goods avail- 
able and to the 3,200 manufacturers offering 
them for sale. In alphabetical order—from 
acetate fabrics to yarns—one finds items 
ranging from airplane kits to waste baskets, 
from baby boots, balloons, and barometers 
to wheel goods. There are 1,209,000 items on 
display. 

From every corner of the world come buy- 
ers of merchandise, seeking the latest in 
everything. The children of India now play 
with metal toys fabricated in America be- 
cause businessmen of Bombay and Calcutta 
trekked to the Merchandise Mart and placed 
their orders for shipment to the Orient. 

But this is strictly a market for wholesale 
business. No huge stock of individual goods 
is stored here, only samples of the newest 
and finest products made. Here are some 
of the goods displayed: 948 lines of china, 
glass, pottery, and gifts; 205 lines of furni- 
ture; 407 of housewares, appliances, radios, 
and TV sets; 348 of men's and boys’ clothing; 
174 of curtains, draperies, and fabrics; 133 
of floor coverings; 125 of toys, games and 
wheel goods; 224 of lamps, shades, and 
lighting fixtures; 817 of women's, children’s 
and infants’ wear; and 161 of linens, bedding, 
and domestic goods. 

Though only registered buyers from recog- 
nized stores are permitted to make pur- 
chases, the general public is cordially invited 
to visit. During the week, Monday through 
Friday, specially trained personnel conduct 
tours on a half-hour schedule, and hundreds 
of people each day pay a nominal fee to take 
the 14-hour tour to see the city under 
l roof. Surveys have shown that, as a direct 
result of the tours, a large percentage of 
tourists placed orders through their mer- 
cbants at home for items seen in the Mart. 

Here is truly a “city under 1 roof,” with a 
daily working population of more than 20,000 
people, and another 20.000 or more who come 
each day on business. Robert Ripley of 
“Believe It or Not” fame astounded the 
readers of his newspaper feature when he 
revealed that all the people of Chicago 
could be placed in the building at one time. 

Housekeeping at the Merchandise Mart is 
on a gigantic scale, with a staff of over 300 
and an annual budget of $1,500,000. The 
Jocksmith must keep track of the keys to 
15.000 locks, and there are over 10,000 tele- 
phones to take care of. Washing windows 
isn't a seasonal chore but a year-round job, 
for there are 6,500 windows to keep clean. 
Last year they used 30,000 gallons of paint, 
and this figure didn't include a carload of 
a water-soluble variety. Nearly all the rooms 
and corridors are air-conditioned. Equip- 
ment for this plant weighs over 7,000 tons. 

Those who are appalled by winter fuel 
bilis may take consolation in reading that 
as much as 27,000 tons of coal have been 
used in a single year to heat the Mart, and 
as much as 225 tons have been consumed in 
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a single day. New heating equipment has 

been installed, making it possible to use gas, 

oa or coal, or any combination of these 
els. 

The huge building also has its own police 
force and traffic officers on duty round the 
clock. Mail carriers assigned there aren't 
bothered by rain, sleet, snow, biting doks nor 
the chilly wind from Lake Michigan. For 
they need not leave the building as they 
deliver some 40,000 pleces of mail and ap- 
proximately 1,000 parcel post packages on 
their 4 daily trips. The post office has an 
average annual revenue of 82 million, making 
it the fifth largest in Chicago. 

Many of the Nation’s outstanding indus- 
trial companies maintain their home or re- 
gional offices on the lower floors or in the 
tower. Yet it is not an office building. But 
it is only in such an amazing structure that 
the entire office force of a huge corporation 
could be placed on just a part of a single 
floor in an area comprising almost three 
acres, as are the general offices of the Pull- 
man Co. Other outstanding companies to 
take advantage of the facilities offered in- 
clude Quaker Oats, United States Rubber, 
Borg-Warner Corp. (Norge division), Dear- 
born Chemical, and Westinghouse, whose 
offices have cost as much as $700,000 to de- 
sign and construct. The upper floors have 
both the National Broadcasting Co. and the 


American Broadcasting Co. studios and ex- 


ecutive offices, as well as television studios. 
The major space, however is allotted to dis- 
play rooms with floor after floor of show- 
rooms, beautifully decorated, and filed with 
the finest products in the Nation. 

One of the Nation's leading commercial 
banks is located on the main floor. The 
Merchandise Mart National Bank has de- 
posits in excess of 874 million. On the first 
two floors there are 11 eating places where 
more than 30,000 people dine each day. 
These restaurants range from coffee and 
sandwich bars to the swank Fantasy Room 
operated by Henrici's, a popular restaurant 
name in Chicago. Also on the lower floors, 
employees—as well as the public—find firms 
giving all the services expected In a small 
city. There are 40 independent retail estab- 
lishments selling groceries, drugs, gifts, 
cameras, tobacco, liquors, food for pets, shoes, 
sports equipment, radio and television sup- 
plics, appliances and housewares. Personal 
services include doctors, dentists, barbers, 
beauty parlors, and travel information, 

The Mart is a magnificent structure, dom- 
inating Chicago's entire Loop area from the 
northern end. The main portion is 18 stories 
high, and the tower continues to 25 stories, 
353 feet high. It has a 577-foot riverfront be- 
tween Orleans and Wells streets. The build- 
ing was erected on 458 caissons which go 
down into the earth 100 feet. 

It is dificult to comprehend the large 
amount of material needed to construct a 
building this size. Some of the important 
items needed were: 3,915,000 cubic feet of 
concrete; 9 million feet of steel reinforcing 
wire for floors; 5 million feet of lumber; 20 
million bricks; 54,000 tons of steel; 380 miles 
of wiring; 60 miles of plumbing: 35 miles of 
pipe for heating; 142 miles of piping for 
sprinklers; 132,000 square feet of glass; 7,000 
tons of granite; 16.000 tons of terra cotta; 
200,000 cubic feet of stone; 70,000 sprinkling 
heads and 40,000 lighting fixtures. The orig- 
inal cost was $32 million. Actually construc- 
tion started in 1928 and the first tenants 
moved in during 1930. (Eighty-two percent 
of the original tenants are still there.) 

There are 30 large electrically controlled 
passenger elevators to accommodate the 
thousands of employees, businessmen, and 
visitors. Officials estimate the elevators car- 
ried more than 25 million people last year, 
Five freight elevators, each capable of carry- 
ing a 5-ton load, handle the tremendous 
amount of incoming and outgoing mer- 
chandice. 
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Few buildings, if any, in the United States 
have freight transportation facilities com- 
parable to those of the Mart. It is served by 
railroad, water, air, and highway. Trucking 
facilities play the major role in today’s busi- 
ness, There are truck-loading platforms on 
two levels, and the largest can handle as 
many as 80 vehicles at one time. There are 
6 railroad tracks running under the building 
where railway cars can deliver fuel and mer- 
chandise right to the freight elevators. On 
the river front are docks 2 blocks long and 
on the roof is a landing area for helicopters. 

For passenger transportation facilities, 
Chicago's elevated trains come into a depot 
on the second floor, making it possible for 
the traveling public to reach any point in 
Chicago. The North Shore electric trains, 
serving suburban cities north of Chicago all 
the way to Milwaukee, use this same depot, 
where more than 2 million fares are collected 
annually. The Mart is but a few minutes 
ride from any of the major rail terminals, 
There is easy access for buses and taxis. 

The building was sold 10 years ago to 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Boston banker, and for- 
mer United States Ambassador to England. 
“Chicago's Merchandise Mart brought me a 
challenge and an opportunity,” Mr. Kennedy 
said. During his ownership he has carried 
on a steady development program for the 
conventence of tenant firms and customers. 
Even so. the Mart is something to be watched, 
for Mr. Kennedy says he has only started. 


The Yalta Conference and President 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Roosevelt Was Right at 
Yalta,” published in the Montgomery 
Adviser of March 18, 1955. 

Mr. President, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the four edi- 
torials which I am presenting for the 
Recorp on the subject of the Yalta Con- 
ference are taken from newspapers 
which supported the Republican ticket 
in 1952. Therefore I am certainly not 
introducing any partisan material. I 
believe they are very objective views on 
this perplexing and complex subject. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Roosevett Was RIGHT AT YALTA 

The uncorking of the Yalta papers is caus- 
lag a misbegotten effort to discredit the war 
leadership of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Though Roosevelt was often a slick and 
dishonest hornswoggler, he was undeniably 
great in war, 

His vision and realism concerning com- 
munism were not of the order of the su- 
preme prophet, Churchill, but this coun- 
try owes a great debt to W for his 
splendid war leadership. 

The current controversy over Yalta is an 
effort to prove that our troubles with Russia 
would not exist had Roosevelt not made 
unnecessary concessions to Stalin in order 
to get Russia to come in against Japan. 

Many mistakes were made concerning Rus- 
sia, and you can argue to good effect that 
Roosevelt's enormous vanity led him to sup- 
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pose that he could handle the Russians, 
But making concessions to get Russia into 
the war against Japan was no error. He 
could not have done otherwise without be- 
traying a million and more American soldiers 
and their families. 

It must be remembered that at the time 
of the Big Three meeting at Yalta, Germany 
had not been vanquished. The A-bomb suc- 
cess was 5 months off. As Churchill records 
in his Yalta memoirs, American war planners 
thought it would take 18 months after the 
surrender of Germany to defeat Japan. 

It was further thought that the storming 
of the Japanese islands would be one of the 
bloodiest events In the history of warfare. 

But it would be much less bloody if the 
Russians joined in, assailing Japanese forces 
on the one hand and preventing the large 
and powerful Japanese Army in Manchuria 
from marching to the defense of Japan. 

This reinforcement with Russian forces 
was a great prize to be won, and we should 
not forget how anxious we were in those 
days over whether Russia would come in. 
With the frightful vision of the bloody Jap- 
anese beaches before him, Roosevelt would 
have registered a colossal failure indeed had 
he not nalled down the help of the Russians. 
He owed that to every American soldier, 
sailor, and airman, 

There are a lot of wise ones today croaking 
and rasping that Japan was by this time 
already used up and hence it was not neces- 
sary to entice Russia into the fray. Such 


was the case, but the same military leaders’ 


who had provided the brilliant victory in 
the ETO were convinced that Japan would 
slaughter many Americans in her death 
convulsion. 

There are those who contend that, actually, 
there was no way to keep Russia out of the 
war on Japan. Probably that is true, but 
there never was a time when any man, not 
eyen Churchill, knew what the Russians 
would do in a given situation. 

As for the Yalta agreement, what matter 
is it what Russia might have been induced 
or coerced to sign? Russia would not have 
honored the agreement In any event, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Yalta Papers Should be 
Studied in Relation to 1945 Conditions,” 
published in a recent issue of the Bir- 
mingham News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: è 
YALTA PAPERS SHOULD Be STUDIED IN RELATION 

TO 1945 CONDITIONS 

Tt is no secret to anyone now that the late 
President Roosevelt was unwise in agreeing 
to Asian concessions to Stalin's Russia, at 
Yalta; or that it was unwise to allow Russia 
to have 3 U. N. votes to 1 for the other 
powers; or that Roosevelt and Churchill 
thought they had a reliable agreement with 
Stalin as to free postwar elections in East 
Europe. And it is not news about a great 
many other things discussed at the Confer- 
ence held in February 1945. 

What well might be remembered with 
respect to a principal decision, that involv- 
ing concessions to bring Russia into the 
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war with Japan, is that when it was made 
Russian troops were on the east bank of 
the Oder, Allied forces were at the Saar, in 
Italy the fighting continued tough below 
Balogna. Manila was afire. And when 
Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt were meet- 
ing, United States planes were bombing Iwo 
Jima daily—as they had been for more than 
2 months—in preparation for the Marines’ 
attack, which came the next week, There 
was still very much war going on. 

Military representatives at Yalta, the pa- 
pers show, thought the European war could 
run until the end of 1945. It was estimated 
by them that the end of the war with Japan 
would come 18 months after Germany’s de- 
feat. This was the estimate Mr. Roosevelt 
had to rely on when he considered whether 
to try to win from Russia agreement to 
join in the Japanese war. It ought to be 
remembered, also, that Operations Olympic 
and Coronet—the Japanese islands inya- 
sion—were in the early stages of planning 
at that time. Okinawa was not even ours. 
In brief, a good case can be made that there 
Was reason to want Russia to share part 
of the expense in blood and arms appar- 
ently to be required before the fanatical 
Japanese were brought to surrender. 

No atomic bomb had been exploded, and 
there was vagueness about that weapon. A 
report of the period by Maj. Gen. Leslie 
Groves, of the Manhattan project, obviously 
did not forecast anything like the destruc- 
tiveness which Hiroshima showed possible. 

So hindsight, for some, has brought a view 
which is wholly critical of most of what was 
decided at Yalta. But, as has been said, that 
is due not so much to faulty decisions— 
some undoubtedly were—as to the fact that 
Stalin and Soviet Russia as we later learned 
had no intention of respecting such agree- 
ments. In the warm glow of wartime friend- 
ship and common purpose in arms, we let 
our guard down. But it is hard to keep a 
guard up against a friend and use his sup- 
port in conflict. 

The British are reported much disturbed. 
But the British have known—knew then— 
the American view was that Hong Kong 
should be turned over to China (it was then 
Nationalist China), and we cannot see much 
grounds for affront because Mr. Roosevelt felt 
British aid would not be needed in the post- 
war Korean situation. 

The release of the papers manifestly brings 
conditions which are almost certain to put 
new strains on diplomacy. Mr. Dulles ap- 
parently is already reacting to pressures cer- 
tain to come, as demonstrated by some testi- 
ness when asked in Washington why he had 
elected to release the papers now. He had, 
in fact, said only a few days ago they 
wouldn't be released. One explanation 
offered by an unidentified State Department 
source is that a New York newspaper already 
had a copy of the report. But that is not a 
good explanation—inviting only further in- 
quiry as to how copies of the err were 
guarded. 

Our American debate about Yalta ought 
not to be weighted by political considera- 
tions. Some Republicans long, now, have 
sought to use the Roosevelt decisions as a 
weapon against the Democratic Party. This 
has placed an unfortunate burden on foreign 
policy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrcorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Yalta After 10 
Years,” published in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor of March 18, 1955. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 

YALTA AFTER 10 Years 


At Yalta in one fateful week, Churchill, 
Stalin, and Roosevelt attempted to shape the 
postwar world. - 

Yalta was from the first indictable: for 
eecrecy, and the secrecy on its major de- 
cisions was too long maintained. But Sir 
Winston Churchill declares that the release 
of details in the State Department's report 
is even now unwise. He also adds that there 
äre serious mistakes in the American ver- 
Sion. So the report may easily start more 
controversies than it will settle. 

Indeed reactions at home and abroad sug- 
gest that a Pandora's box has been opened, 
and that once more domestic political con- 
siderations have been placed above the Na- 
tion’s position in the world. 

Yet its publication has one great value. 
It helps to piace the Yalta decisions more 
Clearly in the context of 1945 events. The 
Soviet Union's breaking of Yalta agreements 
has made the whole arrangement appear 
much worse than it was. But even in 1945 
voices of warning were raised against the 
Assumption that those agreements—par- 
tUcularly on Eastern Europe—would hold. 

Commenting on President Roosevelt's re- 
Port to Congress, this newspaper said March 
2, 1945: 

“We are less confident than Mr. Roosevelt 
appeared to be that the arrangements made 
or planned will end spheres of influence or 
the balance-of-power system. The results of 
the pledged cooperation to set up free gov- 
ernments will have to be seen to be judged.” 

We added that they would be tested by 
whether elections were honest. 

History will not excuse Franklin Roose- 
velt for seriously misjudging the Kremlin's 
Postwar purposes. He was so intent on win- 
ning the war he failed to plan adequately 
for peace. He disregarded Sir Anthony 
Eden's good advice on concessions to Rus- 
fia, But the light shed by these documents 
sharply jolts the easy hindsight. of recent 
years which has explained Yalta in terms of 
treason or incredible naivete. 

We acquire clearer views merely by noting 
that Talta's agreements were made when the 
American Army, recovering from the 
“Bulge,” was just entering Germany, that 
Russian troops were within 40 miles of Ber- 
lin; that in the Pacific American power had 
only reached Manila, and that the atomic 
bomb was still only a promise. 

The report reminds us of several other 
factors which are essential to fair judgment 
ot Yalta. The ghost of Brest-Litovsk peeked 
Over the shoulders of western diplomate— 
they remembered that agreement with Ger- 
many in 1918 by which Russia withdrew 
trom World War I. They greatly feared a 
Tepetition. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
eaying it would take 18 months to subdue 
Japan after Germany was beaten—and urg- 
ing efforts to win Russian aid. 

Yalta did not give Stalin all he sought, 
nd in only a few cases did it give him any- 
thing his forces did not already hold. Finally, 
it should be remembered that much of the 
Postwar expansion of Soviet power followed 
not so much from gifts at Yalta as from 
A retreat of American power caused by dis- 
banding armies to bring the boys home. 

We have misjudged Yalta by forgetting 
ome of the circumstances surrounding it, 
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But in another sense we are too close to it— 
and too partisan about it. Even now our 
information is not complete. Yet the dis- 
closure of these records might well give us 
wisdom for today: 

1. To seek a clearer line of action based 
more on enduring moral principles, less on 
temporary military urges, so that today's 
friends will not become tomorrow's enemies. 

2. To base peace planning on a deeper 
sense of brotherhood and effective coopera- 
tion with like-minded peoples. 

3. To avoid talking beyond our power 
to perform; to take positions carefully, and 
then support them vigorously by moral, mili- 
tary, and economic strength. 


The Yalta Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN — 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial on the Yalta Conference, published 
in the Washington Evening Star of yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 0 


as follows; 
Yaira Po.trics 


One feels impelled to agree with Senator 
Buipons that the Republicans are at liberty 
to discuss the "mistakes" made at Yalta, and 
that “by studying the mistakes of the past 
and trying to avoid them in the future we 
can help our country.” 

It is not so easy, however, to reconcile this 
high-level pronouncement with the news 
that Senator Brinces has instructed the Re- 
publican Policy Committee, which he heads, 
to compile information from the Yalta docu- 
ments, for use by GOP speakers. 

This has all the earmarks of an attempt 
to pounce upon the Yalta texts for partisan, 
vote-getting purposes. If so, the move is one 
which should and which probably will mcet 
with little success, 

Of course, mistakes were made at Yalta. 
They ought to be studied at a responsible 
level with a view to guarding against repeti- 
tion in the future. But this is no job for 
stump speakers armed with vest-pocket edi- 
tions of oversimplified speeches lifted, in all 
probability, out of context by a vote-con- 
scious policy committee, 

After all, the mistakes at Yalta were made 
10 years ago in the closing stages of the 
world’s costliest war. This, of course, does 
not excuse the mistakes. But it does sug- 
gest that the Republicans are not going to 
be able to squeeze much political advantage 
out of them at this late date—especially 
since there is no apparent way of rectifying 
the errors except through another war, which 
the GOP is not likely to advocate. 

It is to be hoped that responsible Republi- 
can leaders will balance the slim prospect of 
political gain in this business against the 
potential injury to the national welfare if 
the Yalta agreements should become the sub- 
ject of a cat-and-dog partisan fight. Nor 
should the possible extent of this injury be 
underestimated. 
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The Christian in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing a conference last fall of the Blair 
County, Pa., ministerium held in the city 
of Altoona, Pa., it was my privilege to 
deliver the following address on the sub- 
ject the Christian in Politics: 

THE CHRISTIAN IN Porcs 


(Address by the Honorable James E, VAN 
ZANDT, of Pennsylvania) 

In speaking to you on the subject the 
Christian in Politics it is appropriate to 
consider briefly some of the definitions or 
statements defining politics. 

We are told for example by Webster that 
“politics is the art and science of govern- 
ment,” 

James Freeman Clarke says: “A politician 
thinks only of the next election—a statesman 
of the next generation.” 

And finally Daniel O'Connell admonishes 
that “Nothing is politically right that is more 
ally wrong.” 

To these definitions I wish to add the fol- 
lowing statement attributed to Andrew Oil- 
ver of Boston and written over 155 years ago. 
It summarizes, in telling fashion, what I 
think is a brief and comprehenelve word pic- 
ture of the term politics“ and is as true 
today as when uttered over a century and 
a half ago. Andrew Oliver said “Politics is 
the most hazardous of all professions. There 
is not another in which a man can hope to 
do so much good to his fellow creatures. 
Neither is there any in which by mere loss 
of nerve he may do widespread harm. Nor 
is there another in which he may so easily 
lose his own soul. Nor is there another in 
which a positive and strict veracity is so 
dificult. 

But danger is the inseparable companion 
of honor," 

With all the temptations and degradations 
that beset it politics is still the noblest 
career any man can choose. 

When I decided to become a candidate 
for Congress I was told in a jovial manner, 
and then again by some serious minded 
friends that in entering the political arena 
I was choosing a career in life that has 
been described by careless slanderers as a 
cesspool of inquity. 

How often have we heard the caustic re- 
mark, “that politician,” or its just politics,” 
or Im not going to vote for any of them, 
they're just a bunch of politicians.” 

Such unworthy remarks are directed daily 
at persons in public life by thoughtless 
people that it is little wonder that many good 
men and women shun public office. 

President Eisenhower in a publice pro- 
nouncement, warmed the hearts of the 
great army of honest public servants when 
he admonished those who have an active 
interest in political affairs “to wear their 
political badge with considerable pride.” 
He continued; “For politics ought to be the 
part-time profession of every citizen who 
would protect the rights and privileges of 
free people and who would preserve what 
is good and fruitful in our national 
heritage.” 

“Politics,” said the President, “must be 
the concern of every citizen who wants to 
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see our national well-being increased and 
our international leadership strengthened. 
In that combined sense politics is the 
noblest of professions.” 

The Chief Executive of this great Repub- 
lic seems to have echoed the thoughts of 
Andrew Oliver, of Boston, uttered 155 years 
ago, thoughts that are as applicable in this 
hydrogen-atomic age as they were in the 
infant days of the Republic. 

It is a serious setback to the millions of 
American citizens interested in good govern- 
ment to reflect upon the widely publicized 
results of a Gallup poll published in 1953. 
This poll revealed that 70 percent of the 
persons interviewed stated they would not 
like to see their sons go into politics as a 
career. 

This attitude is disturbing because the poll 
was not sectional or confined to any group 
of partisans. . 

The expressed opposition to politics as a 
career was nationwide and extended to all 
walks of life. Since politics should be, and 
essentially by nature is, an honorable pro- 
fession inseparable from the welfare of so- 
ciety, such a nationwide indictment is not 
to be dismissed lightly. 

When it is revealed that a profession that 
touches the life of every man, woman, and 
child is regarded as having fallen into dis- 
repute, it is imperative that an explanation 
must be sought for such an unwholesome 
situation. 

It is true that in politics there are found 
weak-kneed persons who are not as Ceasar's 
wife “above suspicion.” 

Yet considering the constant temptations 
that confront even the most virtuous, it 
would be too much to expect that in the 
field of politics all men would be paragons 
of virtue endowed with infinite wisdom and 
actuated by a sincere desire to fully justify 
the confidence placed in them. 

In all segments of American life we have 
misfits who do not measure up to their 
responsibilities. Yet we refrain from de- 
nouncing their profession or vocation in 
life and charging it as being wholly respon- 
sible for harboring such misquided mortals. 

By the same token we should, in exercising 
Christian charity, recognize the frailties of 
human nature and refuse to be stampeded 
into subscribing to the wholesale indictment 
of corruption and moral degradation leveled 
collectively at all persons in political life. 

We should, on the other hand, examine 
such à sweeping indictment and try to find 
the reason for such widespread criticism. In 
so doing, we will find that among the chief 
causes for the scornful attitude directed to- 
ward those in political life is the fact that 
some unscrupulous and irresponsible poli- 
ticlans, by their conduct, have reflected dis- 
credit on all public servants and have cast 
the stigma of suspicion and distrust on them 
as a class. 

In addition to corrupt public officials who 
are few in number, due to the high and 
exacting standards required of men in public 
affairs, there is the regrettable tendency on 
the part of the public to characterize every 
politician as demogog and a knave, thus 
judging all of them by the misconduct of a 
reiatively few who have fallen by the wayside 
in violating the public trust. Such sweeping 
criticism is unjust and can serve but one 
purpose, and that is to discourage good men 
and women from entering politics. 

For the few corrupt politicians that are 
exposed from time to time, there is a vast 
army of loyal and faithful public servants 
who should not be made to suffer by careless 
criticism directed at the sins of the few. 

A Senate committee report on ethical 
standards of Government published in 1951 
contains the testimony of Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay Warren, recognized as a militant 
crusader for higher moral standards in the 
public service. While testifying before the 
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Senate committee he expressed his opinion 
that “an overwhelming majority of Govern- 
ment people are honest, capable, and con- 
sclenttous.“ 

The Senate committee, in its conclusions, 
went so far as to say “the ethical standards 
of public officials are probably higher than 
those prevailing in business and other walks 
of life.” 

It is convincingly evident from the results 
of the Gallup poll and the tendency to de- 
grade politics that it is time the American 
public must begin to discriminate between 
the good and bad politician. This is difficult 
to do, however, when public apathy is so 
prevalent on election day, that only about 
half of the American people qualified to vote 
exercise their precious franchise. 

Herein lies the solution to this distressing 
indictment of those In political life who, in 
Webster's definition, are engaged in a career 
in that lofty profession defined as “the art 
and science of government.” 

Undoubtedly many interviewed in the 
Gallup poll exercise their right to vote. Yet 
when we realize that a recent report stated 
there would be over 100 million Americans 
privileged to vote on November 2, based on 
the previous voting records of the American 
people, it will be a modern miracle if the 
1952 vote which was recorded at 6114 million 
will be equaled, let alone surpassed. 

The point I wish to make is that when 
only about half of the American people go to 
the polls are we not guilty, by comparison, of 
only a half-hearted effort in electing capable 
and honest public officials to administer the 
affairs of government? Are we not indicting 
ourselves when we complain of “that bunch 
of politicians” when half of us refrain from 
exercising the precious privilege of voting for 
public officials who literally hold our future 
as American citizens in the palms of their 
hands? 

If we cry out against “stuffed ballot boxes” 
are we not aiding the culprits in political life 
by “starved ballot boxes"? Clean and honest 
government will never be achieved by half- 
hearted efforts on our part, 

When only half of us vote it shows that we 
only half care about how our Government is 
operated. Such an attitude of indifference 
is certain to permit the election of persons we 
later criticize, 

Yet, if we spent an hour on election day 
in casting our yote we could have helped to 
avert such a calamity. 

The churches of the Nation are of utmost 
importance in the crusade for good govern- 
ment because they are eternally dedicated 
to the seemingly endless struggle against 
the forces of evil. Therefore, as spiritual 
laboratories, they watch over, nurture, and 
develop the inner man from the time his 
name is inscribed on the cradie roll until the 
day that he is summoned for a final account- 
ing by the same God who made him. 

In the interim the Christian mode of liv- 
ing becomes ingrained on his heart and in 
his soul as he absorbs the eternal truths 
taught him regarding his purpose here on 
earth, Fortified with the Christian way of 
life it follows that any man devoted to his 
faith in Almighty God is certain with the 
help of divine grace to lead an exemplary 
life, and in so doing merit the respect of 
his men. Such a man is an asset to his 
community and a force for good in its civic 
life. If he has the inclination and the will 
to enter politics the community, State, or 
Nation Is richer by his presence for he is 
capable of rendering public service of the 
highest order based on the Christian ideals 
which have been indelibly inscribed on his 
heart and in his soul. 

How often in recent years when the very 
foundation of our form of Government has 
been menaced by sinister and atheistic 
forces, haye we heard repeated over and over 
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again the stirring prayer of the poet as he 
implores divine providence: 


“God give us men! 

A time like this demands strong minds, 
great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spolls of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who haye honor; 

Men who will not lie.“ 


The churches of America from their spirit- 
ual reservoirs of manpower, have supplied 
such men and will continue to do so. 

From personal experience I know that the 
thousands of God-fearing men I have met 
have elevated public life by their services to 
mankind. Their edifying conduct and spot- 
less reputation have served to rout the scof- 
ters who jokingly, or in earnest, regard poli- 
tics as a questionable and disreputable 
means of making a living. 

The church can gain nothing from becom- 
ing engaged In partisan politics, yet it fails 
in its mission if It hesitates to take an un- 
mistakable position on any moral issue af- 
fecting the spiritual welfare of its mem- 
bers. Such a solicitous attitude does not 
require that the church identify itself with 
any particular political party for it would 
be folly to attempt to destroy the freedom 
of its members to select the political party 
of their choice. 

The point is that a good Christian will 
practice his faith in everyday life and by so 
doing, he transmits his sense of moral re- 
sponsibility to others, regardiess of whether 
he is an elected public official or prefers to 
portray the role of the average American 
citizen. 

With the granting of the franchise to 
women in 1920 and since some 30 million of 
them voted in 1952 as compared to over 31 
million men, the family now plays an im- 
portant part in deciding political issues. 
The Christian family, therefore, can wield 
the balance of power in any election, pro- 
vided its members become informed on the 
issues and above all vote. 

It is inspiring to realize that there is a 
mounting interest in Washington in the 
spiritual side of omelal life. Such increased 
interest is edifying and is a good example to 
the rest of the Nation. Prayer breakfasts 
attended by President Eisenhower are held 
at frequent Intervals in the Mayflower Hotel 
and the response to the Invitations extended 
greatly exceed the fondest expectations of the 
sponsors, In addition, a prayer room has 
been erected in the United States Capitol 
where Members of Congress may retreat to 
a chapel-like atmosphere and engage in 
silent meditation. 

During the 83d Congress legislation was 
approved adding the words “under God” to 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. This 
spiritual attitude that is being publicly dis- 
played in official circles in Washington, ro- 
veals that despite the stereotyped and base- 
less slanders against politicians as a class, 
there are countless men in public office who 
are concerned not alone for the material 
needs of the Nation but they are convinced, 
like our forefathers, that Almighty God has 
dominion over the affairs of this Nation. 
They know that the inscription on the great 
seal of the United States when translated 
from Latin says: "He has favored our under- 
takings.” They know, too, that on our coin- 
age the founders of this Republic inscribed, 
“In God we trust,” and that Abraham Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg, expressed the same basic 
idea when he said that this Nations “new 
birth of freedom" would be “under God.” 

Holy Scripture also reminds us of the Mas- 
ter's majestic and dramatic words in defining 
our duty to God and to the state, “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's and to 
God the things that are God's.” 
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Our Divine Lord was making it crystal clear 
that the church and state should work in 
harmony—each in its proper field for each 
has rights over man and both have common 
origin in God. 

With this divine interpretation of the re- 
lationship of government to God, Christian 
men and women, because of their dedication 
to the religious ideals upon which this Na- 
tion was founded, can serve their country 
well in political life because they are aided 
by their love of God and love of their neigh- 
bor. 


With such an abiding falth in their coun- 
try, their neighbor, and their God they are 
the instrument through which, by their in- 
terest in politics, public office can be elevated 
to its proper place in our everyday lives, thus 
refuting the accusations of those who de- 
grade it when they speak of it as a career to 
be shunned. 


The Day We Celebrate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the annual St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration of the 154th anniversary of 
the Hibernian* Society of Charleston, 
S. C., on March 17, 1955, the Most Rev- 
erend John J. Russell, bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of South Caro- 
lina, delivered a magnificent and most 
thought-provoking address. He re- 
viewed, with a masterful voice, the events 
at the time of St. Patrick, the events of 
today and the challenge confronting 
each of us in the present mortal strife 
beween Christianity and international 
communism. He reminded us of our 
responsibilities, 

Mr. Speaker, he spoke for countless 
millions of Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, he spoke for my people— 
he spoke for me. 

THE Day We CELENRATE 

Hibernians all. On this day we celebrate, 
I am both honored and happy. Honored 
to have the privilege of epeaking to this dis- 
tinguished gathering of friends and fellow 
Charlestonians. Happy, here in our charm- 
ing city where we hear much of St. Michael's 
steeple, St. Philip's churchyard, St. Cecelia’s 
Society, St. Andrew's Parish, happy to put 
in a word for St. Patrick's feast day. The 
French Society, the German Society, the 
Scotch Society, the New England Society, all 
take a back seat today for on St. Patrick's 
Day we Irish take over completely, 


“Bo, come all o'ye; and share our jubilation! 
Oh, the music in the air 
An' the joy that’s everywhere 
Shure the whole blue vault of heaven's wan 
grand triumphal arch, 
And the earth below is gay 
Wid its tender green the’ day 
Fur the whole world is Irish on the Seven- 
teenth of March!“ 


The whole wide world over, March 17 is St. 
Patrick’s Day. Shamrocks suddenly blossom, 
and green ties or little green ribbons are 
Worn with belligerent pride or a casual self- 
consciousness or with teasing good nature, 
Even for a lone Irishman in any city or 
nation, St. Patrick's Day is a grand holiday, 
Where two Irishmen are gathered it becomes 
a celebration. If there are three, naturally 
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there is a parade. You cannot have a parade 
with less than three, for there must be a 
grand marshal, the main marching body and 
the rear guard. Here we have more than & 
mere parade—we celebrate the 156th anni- 
versary of the Hibernian Society—Charles- 
ton's 156th celebration of St. Patrick's Day. 

The usual pattern is for speakers on this 
occasion to turn the warm and mellow phrase 
to the glories of St. Patrick and an Ireland 
no proper Irishman believes is anything, but 
solely and exclusively a land of saints and 
scholars. There is much that is justified 
and some that is extravagant, and mixed with 
it all is many a story to lift a banquet hall 
high in mirth. Too much does St, Patrick's 
Day oratory sing of the past, too little of 
today and tomorrow. And so tonight I speak 
not of Ireland's past, but of her present, and 
of America's use of our Irish heritage. 

The world hangs under a cloud today, a 
cloud of apprehension occasioned by the 
threat of totalitarians. The Republic of 
Ireland shares that apprehension, and yet 
in many respects the situation there on this 
St. Patrick's Day is better and more en- 
couraging than it has been at any time since 
the invader first set foot upon its shore. 

Ireland's place among the nations of the 
world is what previous generations there, and 
previous generations of those of Irish ex- 
traction elsewhere, hoped and prayed for. 
They never for a moment doubted that one 
day Ireland's hope would be realized, but the 
obstacles were so great, that they sometimes 
were tempted to think that the day of 
achievement would be far, far in history. 

Today, however, Ireland exercises all the 
powers of a eovereign nation, with Hon, John 
J. Hearne, chief envoy in the United States, 
having the rank of ambassador, and with the 
United States represented in Ireland by Am- 
bassador William H. Taft, III, the grandson 
of a former President and Chief Justice. In 
as disturbed a period as the world has seen 
short of war, Eire is enjoying internal peace; 
there have been fewer changes of govern- 
ment there since Ireland's independence was 
restored than in any major country in the 
world. 

Only one more development is needed to 
fulfill Treland's hopes, and that is the end of 
partition—the partition of the nation into 
two political entities, not by majority will 
of all Irishmen but by outside force—and 
this in the face of statesmen’s pious preach- 
ments on a small nation’s right to self- 
determinataion. With our objection to par- 
tition of Korea and Indochina by enemy in- 
vasion, Americans particularly should un- 
derstand that justice requires the ending of 
the partition of Ireland, where northern 
Ireland, 5,238 square miles in extent, is arti- 
ficially separated from the 27,137 square 
miles of the republic. May this be one of 
the last of the St. Patrick's Days observed 
in an Ireland that ís partitioned. 

So much for Ireland—now how about 
America—does St. Patrick’s Day have a les- 
son for us? St. Patrick's great contribution 
to the world was that he taught his fol- 
lowers faith and patriotism, love of God, and 
love of country, These have been the chief 
characteristics of Irishmen down through 
succeeding centuries. 

Suppose St. Patrick were to land on our 
shores today, 1955, in the atomic age, what 
would be his message to America? 

He would call upon our leaders and our 
citizens as he summoned the Irish rulers and 
people to accept, to profess and practice the 
same principles of righteousness—to adore 
and obey Almighty God. He would say, 
“You will not find the lasting peace you 
crave which like every good and perfect 
gift cometh down from the Father of Lights 
unless you live like the sons of God.” We 
call ourselves a Christian Nation, we invoke 
the blessing of God upon the sessions of Con- 
gress—our public meetings are opened and 
closed with prayer to the Almighty; the seal 
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of our Nation bears the words “In God we 
trust”, yet out of deference to atheists we 
acquiesce in leaving God out of the delibera- 
tions of the United Nations. Half of our 
citizens acknowledge no religious aMiliation 
and take no part in any religious exercises. 

“What God has joined together let no man 
put asunder,” yet nearly 1 out of 3 mar- 
Tiages in our country ends in divorce, family 
life is declining, juvenile delinquency in- 
creasing, scandals, treachery, and treason in 
high places no longer shock us. As a nation, 
we seem to have squandered our birthright; 
to have lost along with our faith in God, our 
patriotism and even our sense of shame. 
Patrick, who saved Ireland, would save the 
United States by the same means—faith in 
God—the faith which is the salyation of 
men and of nations. 

As he tore down the false gods whose 
shrines dotted the emerald isle, so he would 
tear down the false gods that men have 
placed upon pedestals in our own midst— 
the gods of lust and luxury, worshiped by 
defiling the home and family, by the pagan 
immorality of much of our entertainment; 
of our reading matter, of the gods of ava- 
rice worshiped by injustice In business, in 
industry, in government, the gods of igno- 
rance worshiped by spending millions of dol- 
lars on the education of millions of Ameri- 
can children, teaching them nothing about 
the God who made them, so that many of 
the present generation do not even know 
the Ten Commandments. He would remind 
us that of the 19 civilizations the human 
race has known, 16 of them perished from 
within, from decadence resulting from dis- 
regarding the moral law established by the 
Supreme Lawgiver. Patrick would say, If 
you want God's blessings upon America, 
make America less unworthy of God's bless- 
ing. If you want peace and security against 
the forces of atheistic communism, if you 
want God on your side, first be on God's 
side. 

As he did of old with the pagan Irish, he 
would take what is good in our national 
character, our native courage, energy, re- 
sourcefulness, our inventive genius, our me- 
chanical know-how; he would elevate and 
strengthen, but he would root out whatever 
is weak and wrong and venal and dishonest 
and pagan in our American way of life, 

Let the lesson of this day we celebrate be 
fer each of us this—that just as one man 
under God saved and reclaimed a nation, so 
each of us as individuais, if we have the 
courage and strength of conviction and forti- 
tude and moral fiber of Patrick, can make a 
mighty contribution to the salvation and 
redemption of America. That my friends 
is the first lesson and the first message and 
the first inspiration of the day we celebrate. 

And the second is this: Patrick taught love 
of God and love of country. I am afraid 
he would be ashamed of us on both counts. 
We have secularized our society and our gov- 
ernment, our national life to the point 
where we no longer put God first—and in 
our dealings with other nations we do not 
put America first. At Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam we surrendered the countries of 
Eastern Europe to Stalin, then we refused 
the necessary help to the Chinese Nation- 
alists and let the Communists take over the 
mainland of China. We have been witnesses 
if not accomplices of the development of 
atheistic communism into a force controling 
the destinies of one-third of the human 
race, and atheistic imperialism goes on en- 
slaving people in Europe and Asia, deter- 
mined, if possible, to enslave all free people. 
Meanwhile, we lack the courage, the forti- 
tude, the free and patriotic spirit of our 
forefathers. 

We have thrown away everything we had 
bulit up over a century of effort on the main- 
land of China. More than 500 million 
Chinese were firmly convinced that the 
United States was the most powerful nation 
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in the world and regarded America as their 
friend and protector. Now we have lost face 
and they have lost faith in us and hope. A 
small group of pro-Communists and pseudo- 
intellectuals have effected, in a few years, 
one of the greatest turnovers in history. 
Now we send a foreigner to talk with the 
Chinese reds, begging them to release Ameri- 
can citizens and soldiers from prison and 
we even seem to be content to remain ignor- 
ant of the answer that was given. 

The west (our friends and allies to whom 
we give lavish gifts) trade with China and 
other Red countries and thus feeds the 
workers who produce the guns to kill Ameri- 
cans. How Mr, Churchill, Mr. Dulles and 
other negotiators of lesser stature in the 
free world can contemplate dealing with 
these men who come to the conference table 
with hands reeking with the blood of our 
soldiers is beyond comprehension. 

How low must burn the feeble flicker of 
our self-respect, before our American spirit 
blazes forth once more a beacon. of light, and 
hope in the world and a warning to those 
that would assail us? And yet it is better 
to light one candle than just to curse the 
darkness, so from reflecting on the virtues 
and teachings of a man dead 1,500 years who 
in his day changed the world in which he 
lived—let each of us determine to do what 
we can—I am only one, I cannot do much, 
but what I can I must do and with God's 
help I will do—to live right in God's sight 
and to put my country, America first. 

That, my friends, is the lesson of the day 
we celebrate. 


To Make Our Security System Secure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article from the 
New York Times magazine of March 20, 
1955, entitled “To Make Our Security 
System Secure,” by Vannevar Bush: 

WaAsHInGron.—After a spell of fever the 
country has now returned to an almost nor- 
mal temperature as it regards the problem 
of loyalty on the part of its citizens in high 
or sensitive places. Key cases have disap- 
peared from the front page, the last of these 
being so patently absurb that it was lu- 
dicrous. Oppenheimer is living a happy and 
constructive life, contributing to our phi- 
losophy if not to our defense. Condon is 
teaching physics rather than making new 
kinds of glass, and no doubt teaching well. 
Ladejinsky is back at work on his specialty. 

But no one looks back on the recent im- 
broglio over loyalty procedures with any 
pride or satisfaction. For widely different 
reasons the feeling prevails that the system 
of loyalty clearance under which we have 
operated has been defective. We need a new 
system, not a bit of tampering with the old; 
we need a 1955 model, not an antirattling 
device to be attached to a Model T. 

The new system should be built from the 
ground up by a competent body of men with 
an unrestricted assignment. That body 
should include members who are vigorously 
alive to the dangers of subversion and others 
who are equally alive to the rights of citi- 
zens, It should not be just a collection of 
scientists. It must, by all means, be divorced 
from politics. It need not be hurried at 
its job, for our present situation is apt to 
continue a long time. But it should be so 
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thorough that it will bring the whole problem 
of enemy penetration and disloyalty under 
control, without again making it a political 
football and without wrecking the careers 
of humble public servants, 

First, the body should visualize the world 
conditions under which the revised system is 
likely to operate; second, it should analyze 
the objectives and methods of our enemy in 
the field of propaganda and subversion; 
third, it should write down the objectives 
which the new system is to accomplish; 
fourth, it should establish a group of prin- 
ciples to which the system should conform; 
and, fifth, it should create a system that is 
to attain our objectives in accordance with 
the established principles. Here we can 
touch only the high spots of this program. 

As nearly as we can now see, we are enter- 
ing a period of technical stalemate, in which 
great wars are unlikely to occur, though 
secondary wars fought with limited means 
may be a common occurrence. This seems, 
at least, to be the best that we can hope for 
at present. For no great war can ever again 
be won; it can only end with the partial or 
complete annihilation of both contestants. 

Our enemy relies chiefly on the weapons 
of penetration and subversion to weaken us 
so that later he can destroy us. He tries to 
steal our secrets, to penetrate our organiza- 
tions and influence our actions, and, above 
all, to spread confusion and mutual distrust 
among us. In this last purpose he has been 
extremely successful—so successful, in fact, 
that he need hardly try further; for we are 
carrying on the process without his aid. 

The enemy’s success in this respect has had 
an especially severe impact on the scientific 
community. For scientists occupy a key 
position with respect to those secrets that 
should be most strictly kept. They are an 
individualistic lot; otherwise they would be 
of little value as scientists. 

While they concentrate in their special 
fields, they are often extremely naive in 
others. When we dreamed of world under- 
standing as a means of ending all war, there 
was a greater portion of gullible men among 
them than among most other intellectual 
groups. And there were a few—an exceed- 
ingly few—traitors among them. 

Much of the recent witchhunt, therefore, 
seemed to concentrate on their profession. 
Yet in no other place could its effects be more 
disastrous to our national interest, Young 
men hesitate to enter the scientific profes- 
sions, and in particular to participate in 
the scientific programs of the military arms 
because of the danger to their reputations 
and success. We must change this situation 
if we are to compete on even terms with 
the enemy. 

But let it be perfectly clear that scientists 
ask no special privilege. To restore the 
principles of the Bill of Rights in all the 
processes of government is not to grant spe- 
cial privilege. To urge a revision of our 
present faulty security system Is not to seek 
special privilege. 

The great question now is whether our 
recent public behavior is a passing phase, 
or whether we propose to change our part of 
the free world until it becomes a replica of 
the captive world which opposes us. If we 
choose the latter, the struggle will be over, 
for it will then no longer matter which 
tyranny prevails, 

What, then, should be our objectives as we 
construct and operate a system for examin- 
ing into the loyalty of Government servants 
and those who serve voluntarily on boards 
or committees? 

In the first place, we want to throw the 
Communists out. If there is a man, of any 
rank in the Government, who is taking 
his orders from the Kremlin, we want to get 
rid of him promptly. If there is a teacher 
who is imparting to the young principles 
which are not his own but are dictated to 
him by the machinery of the Communist 
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Party, we want to see to it that he stops 
teaching. 


There is a point here which needs more 
discussion. We believe in free speech and a 
free press and that any man has a right to 
express his honest opinions and to criticize 
his Government. 

We believe with Brandeis that “freedom 
to think as you will and to speak as you 
think are means indispensable to the dis- 
covery and spread of political truth; that 
without free speech and assembly, discus- 
sion would be futile; that with them, discus- 
sion affords ordinarily adequate protection 
against the dissemination of noxious doc- 
trine; that the greatest menace to freedom 
is an inert people; that public discussion is 
& political duty; and that this should be a 
fundamental principle of the American Goy- 
ernment.” 

We have generally accepted the statement 
by Holmes that ‘We should be eternally 
vigilant against attempts to check the ex- 
pression of opinions that we loathe and be- 
Meve to be fraught with death, unless they 
so imminently threaten immediate inter- 
ference with the lawful and pressing pur- 
poses of the law that an immediate check 
is required to save the country.” 

We hesitate, however, to go as far as 
Lincoln did when he said, “This country 
with its institutions belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing Government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of amend- 
ing it, or their revolutionary right to dis- 
member or overthrow it.” 

But there is a vast difference between the 
honest citizen who would change our sys- 
tem of Government because he thinks he 
has a better system—even when his acts 
border on the violent—and the person who 
is part of a foreign conspiracy to wreck the 
Nation. Regarding the latter we have no 
doubts and no hesitancy. If he is a citizen, 
he is a traitor. If he ts a guest in the land, 
he is a spy. In either case he must be found 
out and dealt with according to his deserts. 

This alone, however, is not a sufficient 
objective. We want to make it possible for 
a humble citizen to serve his Government 
without fear of powerful men, we want de- 
cency in our national life. More than that, 
we want to establish an atmosphere of trust 
and mutual confidence among our citizens. 
Our security system needs to have two ob- 
jectives, one to get rid of our enemies and 
their adherents, and the other to encourage, 
support, and protect honest, loyal citizens as 
they work on matters that are important 
for our safety and our prosperity. 

If a man was once a fool, do we condemn 
him for life, or do we let him prove that he 
has outgrown his folly? If we excluded 
from Government and from other employ- 
ment all who have sometimes been foolish, 
we would not have enough left to man our 
guns or run our factories. But we are 
concerned here more particularly with the 
man who once subscribed to or flirted with 
the Communist philosophy and later, real- 
izing his error, became a loyal citizen. 

There are all degrees of involvement, of 
course. We certainly don't want to welcome 
with open arms, and introduce into sensi- 
tive spots, the man who professes sudden 
reformation. But neither do we want to 
exclude permanently from the practice of 
his trade or profession the man who did no 
more than attend a meeting of Communists 
out of curiosity when he was an adolescent, 

The best proof of a change of heart is loyal 
service, and there are plenty of places in 
the Government where one can serve loyally 
without having access to military secrets, 
In the struggle with Russia we shall need 
all the capable men we can muster. 

Quite apart from the question of decent 
humanity, we cannot afford to waste our 
most precious resource: the talents of our 
trained citizens, So, one object of our sys- 
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tem should be to give the individual about 
whom there is doubt a chance—a safe one, 
certainly, but a path up instead of down, and 
an opportunity to remove whatever doubt 
exists. 

If a new system is to be built, there are 
feveral principles to be kept in mind. A 
considerable catalog of them is contained 
in the Bill of Rights. 

There reems to be a feeling about that 
the Government does not impose a penalty 
on a person unless it fines him or puts him 
in jail, and two fallacies have emerged from 
the confusion in this regard. It is said 
that to work for the Government is a privi- 
lege and, therefore, that the Government 
has a right to terminate one's employment 
with it arbitrarily. 

There is no question of privilege involved. 
When a citizen serves the Government he 
is paid a salary and presumably gives capa- 
ble, honest service in return. He has a duty 
to serve well and loyally. But the Govern- 
ment also has a responsibility to avoid im- 
posing hardship on any man who has served 
it faithfully, except on proof of disloyalty 
or for reasons apart from those we are con- 
sidering here, such as incompetence. 

If disloyalty is not proved but loyalty is 
doubted, we need not cut off a man's sup- 
port and place a stigma on him that will 
make his employment elsewhere almost im- 
possible. He can be shifted to an insensi- 
tive job with little difficulty and no danger. 
We have already damned for life too many 
humble employees of the Government mere- 
ly because there was doubt or because our 
security system was too clumsy to resolve 
it. 

In our courts we have a complex system 
of rules of evidence to protect a citizen 
against unwarranted prosecution, to expose 
liars, and to arrive at facts as far as is pos- 
sible in the light of human frailties. Un- 
doubtedly we have at times carried this sys- 
tem to extremes and hobbled our procedure 
unnecessarily. But the system has evolved 
as a result of a thousand years of experience, 
and we should not abandon it lightly. 

We cannot carry it all over into loyalty 
procedures without rendering them cumber- 
rome. Still, such procedures place a man in 
jJeopardy—not, to be sure, of life or limb, but 
of his good name, which may be more pre- 
cious; and, therefore, the best advice ot men 
learned in the law should be obtained if we 
are to have a sound and fair system embody- 
ing the safeguards that have been found es- 
sential for wise judgments, 

We have had, recently, some very striking 
and disheartening examples of how far an 
unscrupulous Mar can go and the harm he 
can do when proceedings are loose and in- 
formal, and he does not have to run the 
gantlet of vigorous cross-examination. 

The Bill of Rights says that a man shall not 
be twice placed in jeopardy for the same of- 
fense. In our loyalty system there is no 
finality. Important men who could con- 
tribute much to the Nation's real security 
have found it necessary time after time to go 
through the same rigmarole, filling our 
forms, appearing before loyalty boards, re- 
assuring their neighbors that constant in- 
quiry does not necessarily mean they are 
subversive. 

Some have also had to spend their own 
money, time after time, merely defending 
themselves against ill-founded attacks. This 
has not generally been the result of new evi- 
dence presented. It has just been because 
we have a clumsy, inadequate system, steeped 
in confusion. When a man is cleared he 
Ought to stay cleared unless there is new and 
Pertinent evidence that he should not be. 

Do we still subscribe to that item of the 
Bill of Rights? Or do we think it is not 

dy when a man may lose position, 
reputation, and friends because of the acts 
Of his government? 
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The most serious aspect of our system 
to date has been that it hes been used for 
spite and for thought control. Wholly un- 
supported charges lodged mainly for spite 
have been entertained seriously and made 
the basis for action when a proper court 
would have completely disregarded them. 

The matter of thought control has been 
more subtle and more disastrous. Appar- 
ently the argument goes something like this: 
A man expressed opinions contrary to those 
which have been accepted as a government 
policy. Perhaps he did so in the interests 
of Russla. We shall, therefore, examine 
whether his opinions were sound. What a 
travesty on the ideals of free speech. 

And I am not writing merely of cases that 
have been in the headlines. I have in mind 
cases of a number of persons that received 
no publicity. My information about them 
is fragmentary, and I could prove nothing; 
for they have been surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of secrecy; they have been the 
subject of star chamber proceedings. 

But I believe there has been altogether 
too much thought control of this kind; for 
if it has been practiced in the full light 
of day, as it has, we may be sure it has 
been practiced far more in secret—some- 
times on no better ground than that a 
man's arguments regarding policy have been 
found inconvenient. 

Now I do not intend to prescribe an ideal 
system. I hope very much that a fully com- 
petent board will be given the task of doing 
sọ before more harm is done. But I have 
three suggestions in that direction. 

In the practice of criminal law we have 
grand juries. They are part of our heritage 
from the long struggle of the past against 
arbitrary power. Their power is to protect 
the individual against capricious acts on the 
part of government officials. Before a dis- 
trict attorney can jail a man and force him 
to defend himself in court against serious 
charges, he must have him indicted. And 
no indictment will be returned unless the 
district attorney can convince a grand jury, 
made up of the man’s fellow citizens chosen 
by lot, that he has a strong enough case to 
warrant setting all the machinery of the 
courts in motion. 

Under our loyalty system, on the contrary, 
a man can be suspended and forced to de- 
fend himself at the whim of an official who 
may have only the fiimsiest of evidence 
against him, We need the equivalent of a 
grand jury in our security system, Such an 
equivalent would be made up of men who 
owe no allegiance to any oficial who may 
make charges, and it should be rigorously 
supported and protected in its deliberations 
and findings. 

It could be selected by lot from men in the 
civil service, as grand juries are selected from 
the general body of citizens, which would be 
a reasonable and democratic way of sharing 
the burden. No machinery of trial should 
move unless there are serious charges sup- 
ported by adequate evidence in the opinion 
of such a group of men. If this had been 
a part of our system in recent years, a large 
number of cases that have caused real dis- 
tress would never have got started. 

The relation of a government to its em- 
ployees is a different matter than its relations 
to citizens at large. It is, in some ways, 
comparable to its relation to men in uni- 
form. There are a dependence and an agree- 
ment under which both the men and the 
government have obligations and responsi- 
bilities. 

When a soldier is subjected to court-mar- 
tial, the Government furnishes him with 
counsel, Under the present loyalty system, 
a man who is accused must defend himself 
at his own expense, When our system Is 
revised this burden should be lifted. The 
accused should be furnished with vigorous 
and capable counsel and should have wide 
latitude in its selection. He can then add 
his own counsel if he sees fit. 
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Such a provision would accomplish a num- 
ber of things. It would protect the man 
who is without resources and to whom his 
job may be highly important. It would put 
an end to the absurdity of preventing an 
accused man or his counsel from seeing some 
of the evidence because it Is classified. This 
would be no more than merely decent and 
fair. 

In addition to positive machinery for de- 
tecting and excluding disloyal persons in our 
midst, there should be equally positive means 
for insuring that the system is not used for 
improper purposes—for spite, for thought 
control, or for political advantage. 

A grand jury can report to a court, and 
often does, if it believes prosecuting officers 
are violating the law. An equivalent of the 
grand jury should have a corresponding op- 
portunity in connection with loyalty pro- 
cedures. And it should report to the top 
in such instances—to the superiors of the 
offending official as many steps removed ss 
the circumstances and the gravity of the 
offense warrant, in its opinion. The public 
would then have some assurance that the 
practice under the system is clean, 

All that I have said has to do with the 
security system employed in the executive 
branch of government. What committees 
of Congress do is up to Congress and, in 
the last analysis, up to the public opinion 
which obtains. Courts, quite properly, re- 
frain from entering into questions of how 
Congress conducts its business. 

But if the executive branch has a really 
effective system in operation and has cleaned 
its house, there will be few specific cases 
to which Congress can usefully direct its 
attention. We may then arrive at a situa- 
tion in which Congress examines only into 
the manner in which the executive branch 
is operating, instead of attempting, in an 
exceedingly cumbersome and defective man- 
ner, the examination of individual cases, 
which should be promptly and effectively 
handled by a system designed specifically for 
that purpose. 

The tide has apparently turned. We are 
much more sane and less hysterical than 
a year ago. We are gradually becoming more 
reasonable in our approach to the problem 
of subversives, But there is a danger here. 
Public opinion in this country sometimes 
swings to extremes: witness the great pro- 
hibition experiment. 

As the tide turns, we should be on the 
alert to see that it does not swing too far 
and leave us complacent, We still, no doubt, 
have some Communists in our midst; and 
we still need to be vigilant in finding and 
removing them from places of trust in gov- 
ernment and industry. 

It is time for a new system, one that strikes 
n proper balance, seeking out and removing 
enemy sympathizers who are doing us harm, 
but offering reasonable protection to the 
innocent as it does so; one that will be 
decent and just and that will not itself 
subvert those ancient rights of man which 
are the essence of his liberty. 


The Presidential Campaign of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesđay, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “A Democrat, if Lucky, Could 
Win,” written by Carroll Kilpatrick, and 
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published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 22, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Democrat, Ir Lucky, Covro Wirt 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

I would like to defy all the political ex- 
perts and say that a Democrat, if his name 
is Stevenson, does have a chance of winning 
against President Eisenhower next year. I 
do not say that the Democrat will win. But 
I do not believe that President Elsenhower 
is as certain of victory as a superficial reading 
of Dr. Gallup might lead us to think. 

If the two parties were evenly matched, 
nothing could stop Mr. Elsenhower but a 
depression, or a preventable war. But he 
belongs to the minority party. From his 
point of view, there are just too many Demo- 
crats for comfort. The President's popular- 
ity is almost sensational, but he has not 
succeeded as F. D. R. did, in remaking his 
party into a dominant coalition. The Presi- 
dent is popular; his party is not. 

The most persuasive and compelling argu- 
ment in 1952 was that it was time for a 
change. Many Democrats accepted that 
slogan and cast their votes for General Eisen- 
hower. Will not a great many of them 
next year return to the fold? 

In 1952, also, the South—the stronghold 
of the Democratic Party—was badly split. 
It liked Mr. Eisenhower very much indeed, 
but it disliked Mr. Truman even more. 
Next year it will not be voting against Mr. 
Truman. 

As far as the race issue is concerned the 
two parties are not far apart, and in the 
minds of southern voters it will make little 
difference which party controls the Govern- 
ment. In 1952, many voters, including Gov- 
ernor Byrnes, erroneously though it made an 
enormous difference. 

No doubt President Eisenhower will go into 
the campaign with substantial southern sup- 
port, but despite his popularity below the 
Potomac it will be more difficult next time 
than last to win southern electoral votes. 

If you tick off the issues that were con- 
trolling in 1952 you find that many of them 
will have been forgotten by next year or 
at least will not carry the same wallop, The 
time for a change argument is one. The 
Communtsts-in-Government issue is anoth- 
er. The Korean war is a third. Senator 
Taft will not be present to rally the dissident 
right wing. Some farmers and many work- 
ers who voted Republican in 1952 may vote 
Democratic in 1956. 

By next year, Governor Stevenson will be 
better known than in 1952. He will be a 
more experienced campaigner. He will have 
more political conditioning. Some of the 
magic will have worn off the Eisenhower 
name. The President may be handicapped 
by an unpopular running mate. 

A recent Gallup poll said that Democrats 
outnumber Republicans by some 20 million 
potential voters. If every American adult 
declared his party preference, the survey 
said, there would be 34.3 million Republi- 
cans, 54.3 million Democrats, and 9.4 million 
undecided. While these figures are subject 
to many qualifications, and are politically 
unrealistic, the final tabulations of the 1954 
congressional election returns also suggest 
that Democrats do hold a wide lead. Last 
year the GOP lost by 2.2 million votes. 

In 1952, Mr. Eisenhower won by 6.4 mil- 
lion votes. To win next year, it would not 
be n for Democrats to make a net 
gain of 64 million votes but of slightly 
more than 3.2 million. 

The shift between 1952 and 1954 from 6.4 
million plus to 22 million minus was a 
whopping reversal of fortune for any party 
in such a short period of time—at a time 
when its leader's popularity stayed extreme- 
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ly high. In 1952, General Eisenhower won 
442 to 89 in the electoral college, In 1954, 
Democrats ran ahead in 28 States with a 
total of 342 electoral votes while Republicans 
ran ahead in 20 States with a total of 189 
electoral votes. 

Of course, there are intangible factors that 
weigh heavily in President Eisenhower's fa- 
vor. The American people have seldom re- 
Tused a President a second term. Mr. Eisen- 
hower has become fixed in the minds of the 
people as a man of peace. No doubt he is 
planning to run on the Democratic slogan 
of 1916: He kept us out of war. No Presi- 
dent in this century has been able to hover 
so high above partisan controversies as Mr, 
Elsenhower. Any Republican is fair game 
for Democratic criticism except the Presi- 
dent. 

So the odds are heavily in favor of the 
President's reelection next year. As of the 
moment, the only thing he has to fear is 
the fact that he heads the minority party. 
His tremendous personal popularity should 
pull him through. But those who remem- 
ber that Mr. Truman did not have a chance 
in 1948 will not count out the Democrats 
until the votes are tabulated. 


By Hindsight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of March 18, 
1955, expressing a sane and sensible view 
respecting the premature disclosure of 
the Yalta documents. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

By HINDSIGHT 

Now that the Yalta documents have been 
published—and we were among those who 
insisted they should beit is clear that noth- 
ing beneficial is likely to come from their 
publication. No new official agreements were 
disclosed. Just some off-the-record side re- 
marks of the principals Inyolved—which do 
not read well 10 years later. 

We hope nothing harmful will come from 
their publication. 

In charity, what was said by Messrs. Roose- 
velt, Churchill, and Stalin should be consid- 
ered in the context of the time. There was 
bloodthirst and vengeance in the air at Yalta, 
and it was understandable, although deplor- 
able. The Germans had ravaged Russia, laid 
waste England's cities, violated all rules of 
human decency in their concentration camps. 
So with the Japanese, in their attacks on 
China, the Philippines, and the United 
States. There had been nothing in the con- 
duct of our enemies to endear them to us. 
Our goal then was to impose unconditional 
surrender. 

By hindsight we expect of our leaders that 
they should have shown more foresight. But 
they were riding the crest of the waves of 
hatred, and were so intent on a Carthaginian 
peace that they thought not enough of to- 
morrow. All, that is, except Joe Stalin, 
who got just the kind of peace he bargained 
for—his enemy to the west, Germany, and 
his enemy to the east, Japan, prostrate, and 
his former allies weakened, bickering, and 
distrustful. 

What happened at Yalta can no more be 
undone than what happened at Appomattox. 
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President Eisenhower may, If he wishes, re- 
pudiate the Yalta agreements, as Senator 
McCartny urges. But it will have no more 
effect than if the Governor of Georgia sud- 
denly should disclaim the terms of General 
Lee's surrender to General Grant. The So- 
viets already have ignored all their Yalta 
promises, just as the Northern reconstruc- 
tionists ignored those fundamentals that 
General Grant tried to assure to Genoral Lee. 

Why compare Yalta to Appomattox? In 
the latter, conqueror met the conquered; in 
the former, only conquerors gathered to plan 
and plot. 

To show the contrast, and to Illustrate 
the truth of the old saying that men learn 
nothing from history except that they learn 
nothing from history, we quote from a recent 
article in the Saturdsy Review of Literature 
by that scholarly Richmond editor, Virginius 
Dabney. He reviews what happened at Ap- 
pomattox: 

Lee * * arrived before Grant. When 
the latter hurried in he was still in his mud- 
spattered field uniform, for he did not wish 
to keep Lee waiting. 

“The men had met 17 years before when 
both were officers in the Mexican War. The 
conversation turned to those days, and 
Grant became so engrossed that Lee had to 
remind him that they had met to discuss 
the surrender. * * * 

“Grant thereupon proposed that officers 
and men who gave their paroles not to take 
up arms against the United States be allowed 
to return to their homes. 

This will have a very happy effect on 
my army.“ said Lee, as he saw that his men 
would not be marched off to prison. 

“Grant then inquired whether Lee had 
any suggestions and the latter asked if the 
Confederate cavalrymen and artillerists, all 
of whom owned the horses they used in the 
fighting, would be allowed to take their 
mounts home for the spring plowing. The 
Union commander readily agreed. 

“Lee again expressed deep appreciation.” 

That was 90 years ago, It had been the 
bloodiest war of all time, a fratricidal strife 
engendering bitterness almost beyond belief. 

But the leaders of the men who fought 
held their heads above the mobs. 

Mr. Churchill has written that the con- 
flict of our North and South was the last 
war fought between gentlemen.” 

The documents of Yalta do not dispute 
that thesis, 


Adequate Increase for Postal Employees 


SPEECH 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to a suspension of the rules to 
permit consideration of H. R. 4644. I 
wish to record myself in favor of an ade- 
quate pay increase for postal employees. 
I am in favor of a bill reported under a 
rule permitting debates and amend- 
ments in accordance with the wishes of 
the Members of this House. It is ap- 
parent from all the discussion that has 
already taken place on the economic 
status of our almost 500,000 postal em- 
ployees that failure to grant an increase 
that may justly be called adequate 
would inflict an injustice on our demon- 
strably deserving Government workers. 
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The raises granted to the postal work- 
ers, as statistical studies show, have al- 
ways fallen more or less behind living 
costs, and have given on the whole scant 
consideration to the improved efficiency 
of the postal employees. 

I hold it therefore time that the postal 
employee be given his due by an ade- 
quate salary increase. And I earnesily 
hope that the committee will report out 
a bill calling for adequate salary in- 
creases and that this bill will be reported 
under a rule permitting Members of the 
House to work their will thereon. 


Losing Asia To Save Quemoy Would Be 
a Rotten Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Courier-Journal of March 21, 1955: 


Lose Asta To Save QueMoy WovuLp Bs 
A ROTTEN BARGAIN 


What sort of a place is Quemoy, the ob- 
scure little dot on the map where World War 
III might begin? A reporter for the Times of 
London has described it, after making the 
2-hour flight over from Formosa: 

“Quemoy is a rocky island of 70 square 
miles (as against 52 in the city of Louisville), 
barring the entrance to Amoy, formerly the 
most important South China port, like a cork 
in a bottle neck. It is surrounded by gently 
sloping sandy beaches, easy to assault and 
separated from the mainland by a shallow 
arm of the sea which does not allow free pas- 
sage for deep-draft shipping. Whereas the 
capture of the Tachen group would have re- 
quired a full-scale amphibious operation, an 
assault against the Quemoys would be more 
like a large-scale river crossing, practicable 
at night with a landing force of small ves- 
sels.” 

Could anything be less promising from a 
defense standpoint? Yet this is one of the 
related positions to whose defense we are 
getting daily more deeply committed. Here 
is the blind alley into which we are so 
rapidly moving. 

1. Secretary Dulles has repeatedly stated 
that we would defend the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and the Matsus if a Red attack on 
them were clearly aimed at the conquest of 
Formosa. Peiping propaganda dally chants 
the formula that the offshore islands and 
Formosa itself must and will be taken. The 
Reds obviously have no intention of leaving 
us room to back off from Quemoy when the 
assault occurs without appearing to run in 
the face of open Communist defiance, 

2. Admiral Radford has often said that 
Formosa and the Pescadores can be success- 
fully defended by American air and sea 
power. This at least commits us only to 
the sort of limited war which many Ameri- 
Cans seem willing to accept on the theory, 
expressed by Elmer Davis, that “only foot 
Soldiers have mothers.” But it is painfully 
obvious that the fleet could not operate in 
the shallow waters off Quemoy, 6 miles from 
a Red shore bristling with big guns. Such an 
attempt would be plain suicide. 

3. The alternative, then, is to defend Que- 
moy by the use of tactical atomic weapons. 
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Both Mr. Dulles and the Presicent have 
spoken of using such missiles against mili- 
tary targets on the mainland opposite Que- 
moy. It is argued that these weapons would 
pose no problem of radioactive fallout and 
would not extend to centers of civillan popu- 
lation. 

But here Is a plan of military strategy that 
completely ignores the facts of politics and 
human psychology. Any type of nuclear 
Weapon, no matter what its exact nature, is 
an engine of special terror to most of the 
people of the world. We have only to img- 
ine what Americans would feel if any sort of 
atomic shell or bomb were headed in our 
direction. 

Whenever American forces aim a nuclear 
weapon of any kind at the mainland of Asia, 
the most powerful propaganda bomb in the 
world will explode. Everybody in Asia has 
heard the story that America used its atom 
bombs in World War II against the Japanese 
because they are a yellow race, instead of 
against the white Germans. Even if the en- 
gagement near Quemoy could be limited to 
the exact area and the precise type of weapon 
we would choose, the simple fact that we 
were turning our atomic power once again 
on Asian people would lose all the rest of 
that vast continent to our cause. 

The day may come when we will have to 
go to war with all the weapons we can com- 
mand, and with a prayer that ours will prove 
more powerful than the weapons of our ene- 
mies. But why risk the ultimate test of 
strength over such a position as Quemoy? 
Walter Lippmann has rightly called the off- 
shore islands “a strategic and political lia- 
bility.” 

A great many Americans subscribe to the 
idea that we must draw a line somewhere 
against aggressive communism, and put a 
sign on it saying: Thus far and no farther.“ 
But why in the name all that is holy should 
we choose to draw such a line 6 miles off the 
China shore, to include a position of no 
genuine importance which can only be de- 
fended by the use of atomic weapons? 

There is still time, though barely time, for 
President Eisenhower to bale us out of this 
perilous situation. It will be his personal 
decision whether or not to reply to a Red 
assault On Quemoy or the Matsus. But if 
he waits until the attack begins, he puts 
himself in the position of deserting an ally 
under fire if he decides against Amertcan 
intervention. That could easily be the straw 
that would break the camel's back of Chinese 
Nationalist resistance on Formosa. 

All of our European allies are against a 
defense of the offshore islands. That is im- 
portant to us, but not nearly so important 
as the fact that we cannot defend them ex- 
cept by use of the one type of weapon we 
should withhold for a final test with Com- 
munist aggression. 

In trying to shield 43,000 peasants and 
some Nationalist troops holed up on Quemoy, 
we will risk losing the moral support of vir- 
tually every human being on the continent 
of Asia, That is a rotten bad bargain. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower should pull out of it at 
once while there is still a blessed margin of 
time. 


The Proposed Big Power Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Rscorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Maybe it Would 
Help,” published in a recent issue of the 
Washington Evening Star. It deals with 
the very excellent idea advanced by the 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
on the possibility of holding a big power 
conference. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mayor Ir Wourop HELP 


As chairman of the Foreign- Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator Water GEORGE has spoken 
from an authoritative background and posl- 
tion in advocating that the major powers 
hold a top-level conference -sometime this 
year. Of course, whether anything will come 
of the proposal, or whether it will just die 
aborning, remains to be seen, but the State 
Department's broad endorsement of the idea 
strongly suggests that both Secretary Dulles 
and President Elsenhower are willing to try 
it out in one form or another. 

Mr. Grondx, for his own part, has made 
clear that he regards such a conference as 
an undertaking needed to lessen interna- 
tional tension and head off the danger of an- 
other general war. Accordingly, he would 
have France, Britain and the United States 
meet in talks with the Soviet Union—on a 
heads-of-government level—as soon as prac- 
ticable after full ratification of the Paris 
accords on West Germany. Further, al- 
though he seems to share Mr. Dulles’ view 
that Peiping may now be impervious to coun- 
sels or restraint from either the Kremlin or 
any other quarter, he feels that a get-to- 
gether of this kind could help to promote 
peace despite the bleak history of similar 
gatherings in the past. Thus, as he has put 
it, “I believe we have reached a point where 
there is real hope of making some final 
adjustments, of moving toward a more nor- 
mal world.” 

Perhaps this is an excessively optimistic 
view. But if Mr. Gronce—who is not dis- 
posed to be a wishful thinker and whose 
position in the Senate is a highly informed 
one—has substantial reason to feel that real 
hope actually exists in the present situation, 
then his call for a full-dress meeting of the 
big powers certainly should receive the most 
serious attention. True, as he himself has 
conceded, the record of all postwar nego- 
tiations with the Communists serves as a 
warning that such a meeting would expose 
the West to a number of pitfalls. However, 
in his judgment, that is a risk that would 
be well worth taking because the proposed 
talks—at which our side would surely be 
alert enough not to fall for the old Red 
tricks—could be genuinely helpful in de- 
creasing the threat of war. In any case, it 
may be assumed that the conference, if 
the Kremlin agreed to take part, would not 
be held without thorough advance prepara- 
tion and some evidence of Soviet willingness 
to play a constructive role instead of merely 
propagandizing. 

If conditions of this sort can be met satis- 
factorily, the State Department, as it has 
just indicated, would welcome favorable ac- 
tion on organizing some kind of meeting 
with Russia. And that is as it should be. 
For although such a meeting would fall 
far short of ending all tension, and although 
it might bog down in futllity, it could 
hardly worsen the present bad situation, 
and it might even result in agreements suf- 
ficiently encournging to justify the real 
hope that Mr. Grondz feels. In any event, 
the idea deserves careful consideration as 
one of the possible ways of making today's 
peace at least a little bit less precarious 
than it Is. 
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The Late Senator Burret R. Maybank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1955 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, I was on an official mili- 
tary inspection trip with my then chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
Dewey SHORT. Our duties carried us to 
the Headquarters of the United States 
Army in Europe located in Heidelberg, 
Germany. On the particular evening of 
this date we had just finished a dinner 
given in our honor by the High Commis- 
sioner of Germany, the Honorable James 
B. Conant, when a note was handed to 
me by the Department of the Army tell- 
ing me of the untimely death of Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank. I was shocked and 
grieved at this tragic news and immedi- 
ately dispatched my condolences to Mrs. 
Maybank. 

I knew it was impossible for me to 
return in time for the funeral, accord- 
ingly I continued my trip and completed 
my responsibilities incident to the itin- 
erary set by the chairman. 

Upon arriving home in late September, 
I released to the press my feelings on 
the tragic loss which South Carolina suf- 
fered as a result of Senator Maybank’s 
death. 

No South Carolinian whom I can recall 
had more important assignments as a 
United States Senator than did Maybank 
at the time of his death. When the 
Democrats were in power, Maybank was 
the chairman of the very important 
Banking and Currency Committee. This 
committee has jurisdiction in the Senate 
over almost every phase of our economic 
life—the banking, the housing, the 
money market, the securities business— 
and those things which vitally touch the 
living mechanism of our breathing econ- 
omy. Consequently, the working man 
and the financier alike were affected by 
the deliberations of this committee. 

It was not unnatural that Maybank 
should head this committee. He distin- 
guished himself early in life at my alma 
mater, the College of Charleston, as one 
peculiarly adept in mathematics and 
economics. He was awarded the math- 
ematics prize at the College of Charles- 
ton for excellence. 

In the early 30's, Maybank gained na- 
tional prominence when he solved the fi- 
nancial problems of the city of Charles- 
ton during the early days of the greatest 
depression ever to hit this Nation. For 
this unusual feat he was called upon to 
perform important tasks throughout 
South Carolina during this era when the 
New Deal was in its infancy. Maybank 
was loyal to the precepts of the New Deal 
throughout his political career, He was 
a liberal in the true sense of the word, 
but he was a constitutional liberal. 
However, he never let his enthusiasms 
for the new order dim or alter his basic 
philosophy of believing in states rights. 

At the time of his death, Maybank 
was also a member of the important Ap- 
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propriations Committee of the Senate. 
He was a member of the Subcommittee 
on Military Appropriations. He was my 
greatest help on money for our military, 
when the Committee on Armed Services 
authorized projects for the Nation and 
South Carolina particularly. I recall, 
vividly, last year it was Maybank alone 
who assisted me in getting the Navy ap- 
propriation raised, thereby assuring the 
money for the important Navy construc- 
tion program in South Carolina, notably 
the Beaufort Air Base. 

Mr. Speaker, there has to be team- 
play between the House and the Senate. 
Neither branch can operate effectively 
without the aid of the other. Each 
branch is a coequal of the other; unless 
the House acts, the Senate is helpless; 
and, conversely, without the Senate's aid 
the House is powerless. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the great work 
on the committee on which I hold mem- 
bership, the obligations and authoriza- 
tions for construction of the vast mili- 
tary enterprises in my State without the 
money to carry these on, they would 
never become realities. In the partner- 
ship necessary to effectuate these worthy 
objectives for our national security, I 
lost a comrade in Burnet Maybank, 
whose place it will take many years to 
fill 


Mr. Speaker, it is not an easy task to 
serve in the Congress today. The mani- 
fold duties and multiplying demands 
made on Members of Congress in and 
through all the vast ramifications of this 
complex and intricate modern day gov- 
ernment increasingly draw upon our 
strength and endurance, adding yearly 
to the terrific toll of human genius and 
human life. Anyone who, like Burnet 
Maybank, survives a political campaign 
in which his life’s history is reviewed in 
detail and during which he moves con- 
stantly and uninterruptedly under the 
pitiless searchlight of publicity, must of 
necessity possess some virtue. Maybank 
remained sweet when accused falsely. 
He was silent to the tongue of slander. 
He never once, despite the heat of the 
campaign, dignified his opponent by an- 
swering him according to his kind. He 
rose to distinction in the Senate because 
of his personal worth, his mental ca- 
pacity, untiring industry, and absolute 
honesty. On such an ascent to the top, 
the path is steep and rugged. Thorns 
instead of roses, Maybank endured them 
all. 

Out of this turbulent strife and clash 
of opinion, out of the heat of debates and 
conflicting interests, out of the atmos- 
phere of uncertainty which we are all 
forced to breathe, there come the price- 
less compensation and the immeasurable 
joy of mutual confidence and respect, of 
lasting friendships. In no other body of 
men do I believe one could possibly find 
such a fine spirit of generous and whole- 
some friendships in such a splendid feel- 
ing of comradeship. 

I suppose this is due to the fact that 
each of us realizes the baptism of fire 
which we all daily endure in the per- 
formance of our responsibilities in the 
public interest. When death comes, 
jealousies are forgotten, individual inter- 
ests and purposes are buried with the 
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comrade whom we memorialize today. 
Beneath it all, personalities and eccentri- 
cities are subordinated to unity and in- 
terests of mankind. 

Maybank died at his post of duty, as 
he would have it. In the words of the 
poet he would have said: 


Let me live out my years in heat of blood 

Let me die drunken with the dreamers 
wine 

Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine. 

Let me go quickly like a candlelight 
Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow 

Give me high noon—let it then be night 
Thus would I go, 

And grant me, when I face the grisly thing, 
One haughty cry to pierce the gap, perhaps 

O let me be a tune-swept fiddle string 
That feels the master melody—and snaps. 


He “felt the heat of blood” and went 
“quickly like a candlelight snuffed out 
just at the heyday of its glow.” At last 
he has gained rest from his exacting la- 
bors and has gone to his reward for hay- 
ing served God and country well. 

Mr. Speaker, to Burnet Maybank, in 
life's relentless journey to the sunset: 
But such a tide as moving seemed asleep; 

Too full for sound and foam 
When that which drew from out the bound- 

less deep 

Turned again home. 


Prizewinners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr, TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
8th of March we had a group of young 
people from Arkansas visit Washington 
on their way to the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association meeting at Columbia 
University, New York City. Included in 
the group were Patty Bonds, Carolyn 
Clark, Carole Crockett, Jane Davidson, 
Jane Donovan, Bettye Fleming, Drew 
Flora, Richard Forster III. Shirley Gibbs, 
Margie Giblon, Carol Griffee, Richie 
Hobbs, Richard Jones, Jr., Mary Eliza- 
beth Lewis, Lucy Ann McAlister, Bob 
McHenry, Virginia Moellers, James E, 
Newton, Kay Norman, Syble Owen, Larry 
Randolph, Vonda Robinson, Ralph Starr, 
Kathryn Stewart, Chrissy Trusler, 
Louise Turner, Rose Ann Valenti, Ann 
Voss, Jerry Voss, Jo Wilbourn, and Mary 
Youmans. Their sponsor was Miss 
Hazel Presson. Also accompanying them 
were Mrs. G. L. Presson and Mrs. Guy 
Dean. 

The Grizzly, newspaper of the Fort 
Smith (Ark,) High School, won first 
prize in its class. During the meeting 
at Columbia University, Miss Carol 
Griffee, editor of the Grizzly, conducted 
a student roundtable on Making News 
Interesting. Drew Flora, who is presi- 
dent of the Arkansas High School Press 
Association, was chairman of one of the 
group sessions. Miss Presson spoke at a 
sectional meeting on Ways To Avoid a 
Gossip Column, 
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Carol Griffee and Drew Flora were in- 
vited to appear on Dave Garroway’s tele- 
vision program. Along with Larry Ran- 
dolph, they were invited to have lunch 
in the press bar at the United Nations. 

Miss Presson was named a charter 
member of the National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations, This or- 
ganization is being formed to coordinate 
the work of scholastic press associations. 

Washington was one of the points of 
interest on the group’s trip. It was a 
pleasure to-have them here. They are 
a credit to all America, 


Era of Opportunity in South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Era of Opportunity in 
South Carolina Has Only Begun,” writ- 
ten by Charles E. Daniel, formerly a 
Member of the Senate, and published 
on March 15 in the State, of Columbia, 
S. C. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Era or OPPORTUNITY In SOUTH CAROLINA Has 
Onty Broun—State Is 4 SPEARHEAD IN 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN THE SOUTH; 
Mianario OF MANUFACTURERS To Bg 
GREATER; UNHEARD-or PROSPERITY Is PRE- 
DICTED 


(By Charles E. Daniel) 

This country, according to all reports, has 
Just seen its second biggest business year 
ever. Businessmen, bankers, and Govern- 
ment, working together, rode out a mild 
adjustment in the economy, recouped and 
went on to reach new heights of prosperity. 
The end is not foreseeable and in 1955 this 
will be topped. 

The South was caught In the general up- 
swing—actually we helped to propel it. For 
we here are riding the crest of an economic 
and technological tide that can be described 
only as an industrial revolution, 1954 was 
a booming banner year for the South, 

BRIGHTER 1955 OUTLOOK 

The region has been pulled up by its 
Toots. Agriculture, so long the chief means 
Of subsistence, is giving way to industry in 
many areas and therefore new concrete roots 
are being planted in the soil. Normal sea- 
Sonal unemployment and a drop in agricul- 
tural income were recorded. Some of this 
Was to bé expected. However, the situation 
Was aggravated, as farmers know all too well, 
by a drought that took its toll of key crops 
and pastures. However, agriculture has a 
brighter outlook for 1955. Increased foreign 
Purchases will boost export demand in 1955 
and the innumerable new textile plants will 
reflect greater prosperity for agriculture. 

The construction boom offers an insight 
into the industrial expansion here. Builders 
have done their share to stimulate it. Pub- 
lic confidence in business has kept construc- 
tion more than steady; in fact, it is on the 
Increase, In the Southeast, as best we can 
tell, construction contracts in 1954—indus- 
try, residential, industrial, roads—exceeded 
1953 by one-sixth. This should continue 
through 1955. 
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CONFIDENCE IN GOVERNMENT 

Business has confidence and that confi- 
dence comes from good government. We 
have good government now, both in Wash- 
ington and in South Carolina. 

Statistics show that the general increase 
in business is magnified in the South, which 
is catching up with some sections in per 
capita income and leaving many areas be- 
hind, The southern people, with larger in- 
comes, now are their own best customers for 
their own products. Therefore, industries 
are building more and more plants in the 
South where they can be close to raw mate- 
rials, markets, and capable, easily trained, 
loyal labor. 

Looking at textiles, I see more cause for 
hope and optimism this year than ever before. 
Like the other phases of our economy, the 
textile industry, which is the South’s most 
important industry, has experienced a year 
of adjustment. With the remarkable expan- 
sion of textiles In South Carolina to one of 
the top areas in this industry in the world, 
We are working hard to keep our newly won 
position. We outproduce and outsell any 
other State in this respect. 

WOOLEN FIRMS ARRIVE 


We became proud hosts last year to a 
multi-million dollar group of firms in the 
woolen industry, among the world's biggest 
and best: 

The Wellman Combing Co., recently com- 
pleted and now operating in Johnsonville. 

Santee River Wool Combers, division of 
Amedee, Prouvost and Sons, Roubaix, France, 
under construction at Jamestown. 

Runnymede Mills, a division of Kent Man- 
ufacturing Co., manufacturer of worsted 
goods, Pickens. 

Dixiana Mills, division of Mohawk Carpet 
Co., Dillon. 

Alexander Smith, Inc., carpet manufac- 
turers, Liberty. 

The Starr Mills, Starr, S. C., a new syn- 
thetic weaving plant, 

In addition, there were extensions of conse- 
quence to many of our existing plants; all 
providing many new industrial jobs and 
additional opportunities for commercial de- 
velopment. 


HIGH ECONOMIC HONORS 


The list is distinguished and the com- 
panies will bring high economic honors to 
South Carolina—and the South. 

The synthetic fiber industry is centered in 
the South because this region's vast textile 
industry provides the greatest single outlet 
for chemicals—about 20 percent of produc- 
tion. Again, last year we welcomed to South 
Carolina a leader in the field—Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglass Corp., which erected a huge 
new plant in Anderson. Major additions to 
the Celanese plant in Rock Hill were finished. 
The Allied Chemical plants at Hopewell, Va., 
are now nearing completion. 

There are many new industries, greatly 
diversified in their nature, seeking new sites 
for their manufacturing operations. I am 
predicting that the South, especially South 
Carolina, will get its share of these new 
plants and that the next 2 years will show a 
migration of manufacturers to the area 
greater than any preceding year with an un- 
heard of period of prosperity to the region. 

SO FAR THIS YEAR 


So far in 1955 the following new industries 
of consequence haye awarded contracts for 
the construction of multimillion dollar man- 
ufacturing plants in South Carolina: 

Kendall Co., Bethune, complete finishing 
plant. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 

Division of W. R. Grace Co., Simpsonville 
plant for the complete manufacture of Cryo- 
vac plastic bags used im the processing of 
poultry, meats, cheese, vegetables, etc. 
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James Dunn Manufacturing Co., division 
of Asten-Hill Manufacturing Co., Walter- 
boro, plant for the manufacture of asbestos 
covering used in the manufacture of paper. 

Many others are under consideration. 

The area of opportunity has only begun, 


A Comparison of Armed Forces and Mer- 
chant Marine Personnel’s Benefits Ac- 
crued During World War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past, as well as during recent months, I 
received a number of inquiries about the 
compensation and benefits accrued to 
merchant marine personnel and to the 
personnel of our Armed Forces during 
World War II. 

Information of this kind has not al- 
Ways been readily available in a sum- 
marized, convenient form. For that rea- 
son, I requested the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to 
prepare a memorandum on this subject. 

The following study has been prepared 
by Mr. Julius W. Hobson, of the Econom- 
ics Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service. I was very favorably impressed 
with the results of Mr, Hobson’s work, 
and I wish to commend his report to the 
attention of my colleagues. Being de- 
sirous of sharing this information with 
the membership of this body, I am in- 
serting the study in the Recorp. It will 
undoubtedly prove a valuable reference 
when pertinent legislation will be con- 
sidered, 

I should like to note at this point that 
the study does not purport to be all-em- 
bracing, because there are many other 
factors which enter into consideration 
when one wishes to compare the status 
and the benefits of merchant-marine 
personnel with that of our armed-serv- 
ices personnel during the war. 

The major factor is, of course, that 
merchant-marine men were civilians. 
In general, they were given the oppor- 
tunity to become members of our Regu- 
lar Armed Forces. Many of them did 
not choose to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. As merchant-marine men, 
they were not subject to the same degree 
of strict military discipline which gov- 
erned all the actions of military person- 
nel. They had more liberal shore-leave 
rights. They could choose their ships, 
and sign on a different ship upon the 
completion of a given voyage. They re- 
ceived higher pay and various bonuses 
which were not given to members of the 
Regular Armed Forces. 

These and other considerations were 
pointed out in the course of various hear- 
ings held during the past decade before 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. These factors do not take 
anything away from the vital service 
performed by the merchant marine dur- 
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ing the war. They merely point out 

that, before comparing the compensation 

and benefits accrued during the war to 
merchant-marine personnel and to the 

Armed Forces personnel, it should be 

borne in mind that the two did not have 

the same status, any more than did the 
defense workers in our factories—who 
were essential to the war effort—have 
the same status as the servicemen. 

With these reservations, I am pleased 
to commend the Library of Congress 
study to the consideration of the mem- 
bership of this House: 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS ON COMPENSATION 
AND BENEFITS ACCRUED TO MERCHANT MARINE 
PERSONNEL AND PERSONNEL OF THE UNITED 
STATES ARMED Forces Durinc Worip 
War II 

(Ry Julius W. Hobson, Economics Division) 

INTRODUCTION 


Compensation to the Armed Forces per- 
sonnel and veterans’ benefits are not new 
either in theory or in practice. Since the 
early days of organized warfare, governments 
haye made special grants of one kind or 
another to men and women who have per- 
formed honorable military service—not as 
pay, but in token of their fellow-citizens 
appreciation, 

The people of the United States have been 
generous in this respect. They have recog- 
nized throughout the Nation's history that 
although military service in the defense of 


the country is an obligation, it calls forth a 


return obligation especially when the service 
has been rendered in time of war. 

The men of the Mechant Marine have also 
earned the Nation's gratitude. In every war 
in the history of the country, merchant sea- 
men have paid a heavy price. During World 
War II this Nation lost 1,554 merchant ships. 
Of the men who manned these and other 
ships, some 5,600 were listed as dead or miss- 
ing, 500 were prisoners of war and an estl- 
mated 12,000 were injured at sea or wounded 
by enemy action. $ 

Merchant marine personnel were paid on 
a civilian wage scale during World War II. 
while Armed Forces personnel received a 
much lower rate of pay for military service. 
However, benefits to veterans exceeded by 
far those extended to merchant seamen. 

It is in the light of the comparable service 
rendered the country during World War II 
by the Armed Forces and the merchant ma- 
rine that the controversy exists regarding 
the differences in compensations and bene- 
fits accrued that service. 

The following is a comparison of these 
compensations and benefits: 


PART I. MERCHANT MARINE PERSONNEL 


1. Pensions to merchant personnel: No 
provision has been made by the Federal 
Government for the payment of pension 
bencfits to merchant seamen with the ex- 
ception of those men who suffered perma- 
nent total or permanent partial disability 
as the result of the risks of war or certain 
marine catastrophes involving their vessels, 
After exhaustion of the insurance benefits, 
which will be explained later, no provision 
existed for further payment, and in order 
to prevent these permanently disabled sea- 
men from becoming public charges, the 
Congress enacted Public Law 449, 76th Con- 
gress, which amended Public Law 17, 78th 
Congress, The applicable provision of the 
former statute read as follows: 

“The Administrator, War Shipping Admin- 
istration, is also authorized to make pay- 
ments, in accordance with rate schedules 
provided by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Act, to a master, Officer, or 
member of the crew of, or any persons trans- 
ported on, a vessel owned by or chartered 
to the Maritime Commission or the War 
Shipping Administration or operated by, or 
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for the account of, or at the direction or 
under the control of the Commission or the 
Administration, for permanent total or par- 
tial disability as long as such disability re- 
sulting from causes related to the war effort 
whether heretofore or hereafter arising ex- 
ists; such payments to commence if and 
when insurance benefits provided by the 
War Shipping Administration for such per- 
son shall have been exhausted.” 

Between the dates of October 1, 1941, and 
March 24, 1943, seamen employed on vessels 
owned by or under bareboat charter to the 
War Shipping Administration and/or United 
States Maritime Commission were eligible for 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act of 1916, as amended, on ac- 
count of injury or illness incurred in line of 
duty, and in the event of death due thereto, 
their dependents were entitled to benefits 
under that statute. Public Law 17, 78th 
Congress, which was approved on March 24, 
1943, took these benefits away from the sea- 
man and his dependents, and since that time 
no pension benefits have been payable to 
such dependents. The pertinent portion of 
this statute follows: 

“That (a) officers and members of crews 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘seamen’) em- 
ployed on United States or foreign-flag ves- 
sels as employees of the United States 
through the War Shipping Administration 
shall, with respect to (1) laws administered 
by the Public Health Service and the Social 
Security Act, as amended by subsection (b) 
(2) and (3) of this section; (2) death, in- 
juries, illness, maintenance and cure, loss of 
effects, detention, or repatriation, or claims 
arising therefrom not covered by the fore- 
going clause (1); and (3) collection of wages 
and bonuses and making of allotments, have 
all of the rights, benefits, exemptions, priv- 
Uegen, and liabilities, under law applicable 
to citizens of the United States employed 
as scamen on privately owned and operated 
American vessels. Such seamen, because of 
the temporary wartime character of their 
employment by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, shall not be considered as officers 
or employees of the United States for the 
purposes of the United States Employees 
Compensation Act, as amended; the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, as amended; the act 
of Congress approved March 7, 1942 (Public 
Law 490, 77th Cong.); or the act entitled An 
act to provide benefits for the injury, dis- 
ability, death, or detention of employees 
of contractors with the United States and 
certain other persons or reimbursement 
therefor,” approved December 2, 1942 (Pub- 
lic Law 784, 77th Cong.). Claims arising 
under clause (1) hereof shall be enforced in 
the same manner as such claims would be 
enforced if the seaman were employed on a 
privately owned and operated American ves- 
sel. Any claim referred to in clause (2) or 
(3) hereof shall, if administratively disal- 
lowed in whole or in part, be enforced pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act, notwithstanding the vessel on 
which the seaman is employed is not a mer- 
chant vessel within the meaning of such act. 
Any claim, right, or cause of action of or in 
respect of any such seaman accruing on or 
after October 1, 1941, and prior to the date 
of enactment of this section may be enforced 
and upon the election of the seanian or his 
surviving dependent or beneficiary or his 
legal representative to do so shall be gov- 
erned, as if this section had been in effect 
when such claim, right, or cause of action 
accrued, such election to be made in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator, War Shipping Admin- 
istration.” 

War risk insurance was provided for mer- 
chant seamen and this matter will be covered 
under that caption. In addition to that in- 
surance, seamen and their dependents have 
the right to bring suit for damages under 
the Jones Act (title 46, U. S. C., sec. 698). 
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However, unless the negligence of the vessel 
can be established, no liability exists and 
accordingly no recovery can be had. 

2. Education benefits: No provision has 
been made by the Federal Government for 
the granting of education benefits to former 
merchant seamen. 

3. Any comparable housing benefits: No 
provision has been made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for housing benefits for merchant 
seamen, 

4. Insurance benefits: In December 1941 
meetings were held in Washington between 
representatives of the maritime industry, 
labor organizations, and the War Shipping 
Administration, and as a result of such meet- 
ings the President established the Maritime 
War Emergency Board. This Board promul- 
gated the insurance coverage and forms of 
policy hereinafter described. 

As a result of decisions of the Maritime 
War Emergency Board, and effective as of 
December 7, 1941, all seamen employed on 
vessels operated by or for account of the 
War Shipping Administration and/or United 
States Maritime Commission were protected 
in accordance with the provisions of the crew 
life and injury policy against the risks of 
war involving their vessels by insurance in 
the amount of $5,000. This insurance, which 
was furnished without cost to the seaman, 
covered loss of life, injury, and disability. 
The amounts payabl? for injury and disabil- 
ity are as follows: 

“Schedule 2 


“Injury: The assurer will pay, in case of 
loss, an amount to be determined by applying 
the percentage shown below to the principal 
sum for which the master, officer, or member 
of the crew is covered for logs of life under 
schedule 1. 


Percent 


Dn ³ SSE S nS BG UTE 65 
7B ͤ — Eee Eat 45 
Total destruction of hearing - 50 


“The indemnities referred to above are 
payable, provided loss results directly and 
exclusively from bodily injuries, within 80 
days from the date of accident, Loss shall 
mean, with regard to hands and fect, arms, 
and legs dismemberment by severance at or 
above wrist or ankle, knee, or elbow Joints, 
or the complete and irrecoverable loss of 
function, with regard to eyes, complete and 
irrecoverable loss of sight. With regard to 
hearing, total and irrecoverable loss of hear- 
ing In both ears. 

“Schedule 3 

“Disability: For accidental bodily injury 
not described in schedule 2 which, within 90 
days from date of accident from a cause 
hereinbefore set forth, results in total dis- 
ability and which necessarily and continu- 
ously prevents the person Injured from per- 
forming any and every kind of duty pertain- 
ing to such person's occupation, the assurer 
will pay compensation in monthly install- 
ments at the rate of 2 percent of the principal 
sum, beginning with the date of return toa 
port within the continental United States, 
during such time thereafter as the total dis- 
ability persists or until such time as the 
total of compensation, so paid, shall amount 
to the principal sum provided for the in- 
jured person in schedule 1, This insurance, 
however, does not cover illness or disense of 
any kind (except pyogenic infections which 
ehall occur through an accidental cut or 
wound), nor any disability due to or arising 
from mental poset A nervous disorders. 
Nothing hercin be construed to cover 
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claims by any member of the vessel's per- 
sonnel arising from his own willful mis- 
conduct. 

“This policy is made and accepted subject 
to the foregoing stipulations and conditions 
and to the printed conditions on the follow- 
ing pages, which are hereby specially referred 
to and made a part of this policy, it being 
understood and agreed in the case of any 
conflict or inconsistency the foregoing shall 
prevail over those which follow. 

“In witness whereof the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration has caused this policy to be 
signed by the Administrator, but it shall not 
be valid unless countersigned by or on behalf 
of the Director of Wartime Insurance.” 

Since this policy was limited to loss of life, 
injury, and disability, it was necessary to 
issue additional policies covering other obli- 
gations to the seamen, such as loss of per- 
sonal effects, wages, and bonuses, after the 
casualty and until repatriation to the United 
States, and the furnishing of emergency 
clothing, medical and hospital expenses, 
housing and subsistence, and other inci- 
dental expenses incurred while awaiting re- 
patriation. To provide the means of cover- 
ing these obligations, the crew effects policy, 
wages, and bonus war risk policy, and the 
war risk protection and indemnity policy 
were issued. 

It was found desirable to make certain 
changes in the insurance protection, and the 
above-mentioned policies were superseded 
by the second seamen's war risk policy, 
effective as of March 15, 1943, which was a 
part of decision 1A of the Maritime War 
Emergency Board. 

This policy as originally written was 
limited to war risks, and effective as of April 
24, 1943, it was amended to cover certain 
marine catastrophes; also to include any 
waterborne conveyance used to transport the 
seaman to-and from the vessel on which he 
was employed, and any airborne conveyance 
used to transport him pursuant to instruc- 
tions or permission of the War Shipping 
Administration or its agents. 

The second seamen's war risk policy also 
included coverage of personal effects and the 
wages and bonuses due after the casualty. 

One of the more important changes in this 
policy, as compared with the crew life and 
injury policy, was the provision in article 12 
A (3) allowing an additional $2,500 in 
monthly payments in those cases where a 
seaman was disabled through an insured risk 
to the extent that he was incapable of per- 
forming, for remuneration or profit, any work 
or engaging in any business or occupation.* 

During the period April 1943 to December 
31, 1946, additional insurance covering loss 
of life only due to the risks and perils de- 
scribed in the second seamen's war risk pol- 
icy, as amended, could be purchased for a 
nominal premium by the seamen protected 
by that policy. This additional insurance 
could be purchased in units of $1,000 up to 
$15,000, 

At the present time, the collective bargein- 
ing agreements under which American-flag 
vessels are manned require that the crews of 
such vessels shall be protected by insurance 
in the form of the second seamen's war risk 
policy, as amended. While the face value of 
the policy is $5,000 the amount payable for 
loss of life and loss of personal effects in 
certain areas can be increased through, col- 
lective bargaining. 

5. Medicali benefits: The following classes 
Of seamen sre entitled to the benefits and 
facilities of the United States Public Health 
Service without charge, provided they have 
had 60 days“ employmeut abroad ship and 
apply for such benefits within 90 days after 
leaving their last vessel: 

(a) Scamen employed on United States 
Tegistered, enrolled, and licensed vessels, 
esner than canal boats engaged in coasting 

rade. 

—— ſſ— 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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(b) Seamen on State school ships or on 
vessels of the United States Government of 
more than 5 tons’ burden. 

(c) Cadets at State maritime academies or 
on State training ships, 

(d) Seamen on vessels of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and upon application of 
their commanding officers, officers and crews 
of vessels of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

(e) Enrollees in the United States Mari- 
time Service on active duty and members of 
the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

The seamen who were disabled during 
World War II are, therefore, precluded from 
the benefits of the Public Health Service. 
However, the Public Health Service will ad- 
mit to their facilities, on a reimbursable 
basis, those seamen who are receiving dis- 
ability benefits under the Maritime Admin- 
istration’s war-risk insurance program and 
Public Law 449, 78th Congress, upon presen- 
tation by them of a letter from this Division 
asking for the seamen’s hospitalization and 
medical treatment and stating that the Mar- 
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itime Administration will pay for such serv- 
ice. Other seamen who may have suffered 
an injury or disability during wartime em- 
ployment but which is not compensable un- 
der the Maritime Administration's war-risk 
insurance program must bear their own 
medical expenses at private Institutions, 

Dependents of merchant seamen are not 
entitled to the benefits of the Public Health 
Service. 

There are no institutions operated by the 
Federal Government to provide domiciliary 
care for disabled and aged merchant seamen, 

6. Compensation during World War II: 
There were many factors determining the 
amount of compensation to merchant sea- 
men during World War II, The following 
table is representative of the average month- 
ly earnings of a crew of a commercially op- 
erated Liberty cargo vessel, Southwest Pacific 
area. These figures are also very close to the 
amounts received by merchant personnel 
serving in the Atlantic area, 


lverage monthly earnings of crew of commercially operated Liberty cargo vessel, southwest 
Pacific area (rounded to nearest dollur) 


Wages 


Sooo AAA A 1 $398 
First officer. sake 1 231 
Reoomt officer. es 1 2u2 
Third otier... ae 1 184 
1st radio operator.. << 1 175 
2d radio operator... 1 165 
Punver-pharimucist mate... 1 152 
Rontsw all 1 113 
Carpenter 1 113 
Able seaman 6 100 
Ordinary Sanka 3 K2 
8 1 N 
Engine doit ent: 
Chief engineer. . 1 363 
Ist assistant engine 1 Zt 
21 assistant engineer. 1 202 
assistant res 1 14 
Deck engineer — 1 12) 
Oller.. ZER 3 110 
Firomsn-watertender-.---- 3 110 
8 2 RS 
Cadet... 1 8 
Btowurils dis partment: 
Chief sloward: — .-.-.2--.-—--.. 1 155 
Omen ee 1 138 
2d cook N iK 1 122 
Night cook (3d oo BESON 1 138 
Maak ee eee 4 SS 
L T T, A O —2—2 2 8 
1 — 8 
w hte avere euch man- IH 


Total 
Fach | Each 
Total [Voyage] Arca | Attack man | rating 

#496 $357 Ms iy See LH gant 
252 A 43 6 $113 mi mü 
224 175 AS 6 pā 621 wn 
29 1 43 6 g3 m 476 
om 152 43 6 14 oe 300 
193 IH 43 6 10 IR ys 
181 182 43 9 ms as 
147 ps 43 6 59 319 aw 
147 uN 43 6 B3 314 33 
137 SM 43 6 5t WR 1,72 
137 RS 43 6 52 271 BIS 
137 8 43 8 219 219 

383 314 43 G listie T 
252 out 43 6 * E büs 
224 174 43 6 x Dä fag 
209 * 4. G 76 1 48 
151 102 43 ñ 2f = Qué 
145 1 44 6 4 wl vK 
145 v 43 6 aa on KUT 
137 Rx 43 6 12 2 s74 
137 88 43 Gi SaR z9 219 

184 135 43 6 ire] 402 
167 118 44 6 42 17 an 
156 107 43 6 42 32) su 
107 118 an 6 a on 325 
137 SS AS U 33 TA 1.032 
137 N 43 6 w 255 519 
— * „ 


Source: U, S. Congress, Honse, Hearings before the 
House of Representatives, 79th Cong., Ist sess, 


PART If. UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
PERSONNEL 


The following is a brief comparable out- 
line of the major benefits and compensations 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for World War IT veterans, their de- 
pendents and beneficiaries in the United 
States, Its possessions and Territories, and in 
foreign countries, 


1. Pension to United States Armed Forces 
personnel 


(a) Pension for service-connected disa- 
bility—World War II veterans, 

Basis of eligibility: Disability must re- 
sult from disease or injury incurred in or 
aggravated by active military or naval sery- 
ice in line of duty, and discharge must be 
under other than dishonorable conditions, 

Nature of benefit: Rates range, according 
to degree of disability from $17 for 10-per- 
cent disability to $181 per month for total 
disability. Additional amounts payable for 
specific conditions, such as $47 for the loss 
of foot, hand, eye or creative organ. Mini- 
mum rate for arrested tuberculosis $67 per 
month. Helplessness, blindness, multiple 


Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, U. 8. 


Benefits to Merchant Seamen, Got, 18-19, 1945, p. 202. 


amputations, etc., carry rates from $279 to 
$420 per month. Additional amounts pay- 
able to veterans 50 percent or more disabled 
for wife, children, or dependent parents. 
Peacetime: All rates are 80 percent of the 
wartime rates for the same conditions. 

(b) Pensions for non-service-connected 
disabllity—World War II veterans. 

Basis of eligibility: Veteran must be per- 
manently and totally disabled, credited with 
90 days or more service, unless discharged 
sooner for line of duty disability, and dis- 
charge must be under other than dishonor- 
able conditions, 

Nature of benefit: The rate is $63.15 per 
month, increased $78.75 on attainment of 
65 years, or after continuous receipt for 10 
years; regular ald and attendance, $135.45, 
Annual income over $1,400 is bar if veteran 
has no wife or minor children, otherwise 
$2,700 limitation. 

2. Education benefits 

(a) Education and training—World War 
TI veterans (Public Law 346, 78th Cong., as 
amended). 
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Basis of eligibility: Ninety days’ active 
service, some part of which must have taken 
place between September 16, 1940, and July 
25, 1947. Less than 90 days if 
for actual service-incurred disability. Dis- 
charge must be under conditions other than 
dishonorable. (The right to initiate a 
course of education or training under Public 
Law 346 lapsed for most persons on July 25, 
1951.) Persons discharged from World War 
II service until 4 years after such discharge 
to commence a course. No training may be 
afforded beyond July 25, 1956. 

Nature of benefit: One year of education 
or training plus the time the veteran was in 
the service between September 16, 1940, and 
July 25, 1947, up to 4 years maximum. All 
expenses of tuition, books, etc., paid at rate 
of $500 per year. Monthly subsistence allow- 
ances of $65 for the veteran without de- 
pendents or $90 for the veteran with de- 
pendents. For full-time Institutional train- 
ing—#75 if no dependents; $105 for 1 de- 
pendent, and $120 for more than 1 depend- 
ent. Lesser amounts for part-time training. 
Limitation on wages and subsistence under 
which the combined amounts cannot exceed 
$210 for the veteran without dependents, 
$270 for the veteran with 1 dependent, and 
$290 for the veteran with 2 or more depend- 
ents. In event these amounts are exceeded, 
a proportionate decrease in subsistence is 
made. 
4 3. Housing benefits 

a. Preference in housing purchase or 
rental—F. H. A. 

Basis of Eligibility: (1) Public Low Rent 
Housing: Service in World War I or World 

War II or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior 
to date determined by President, with dis- 
charge or release under conditions other than 
dishonorable. (2) War and Veterans Hous- 
ing (Lanham Act): Service in World War II 
or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to date 
determined by President. (3) FHA-Aided 
Cooperative Housing: Service in World War 
II or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to 
date determined by President. 

Nature of Benefit: (1) Preference in oc- 
cupancy of public low rent housing projects 
to families of veterans. (2) Preference in 
rental of certain housing transferred to non- 
Federal agencies and of rental or purchase 
of certain temporary housing available for 
long-term use. (3) Special mortgage insur- 
ance benefits for cooperatives having 65 per- 
cont veteran membership. 

b. Special Housing—Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

Basis of Eligibility: Service-connected dis- 
ability due to war or peacetime service en- 
titling veteran to compensation for perma- 
nent and total disability due to loss, or loss 
of use, by reason of amputation, ankylosis, 

ve muscular dystrophies, or paraly- 
sis, of both lower extremities, such as to 
preclude locomotion without the aid of 
braces, crutches, canes, or a wheelchair, 

Nature of benefit: Grant up to 50 percent 
of a suitably equipped housing unit and nec- 
essary land therefor. Grant may not ex- 
ceed $10,000. 

c. Loans guaranteed, insured, or made by 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Basis of eligibility: (1) World War H: 90 
days’ active service, some part of which must 
have taken place between September 16, 1940, 
and July 25, 1947. Less than 90 days if dis- 
charged for service-incurred disability. 
Guaranty available on loans made by July 
25, 1957. Unremarried widow of eligible 
veteran who died of service-connected causes 
also eligible. 

Nature of benefit: VA guarantees payment 
of loan made to eligible borrower by lender 
of own choice, Loans guaranteed if made 
for purchase or construction of homes, 
farms, or business property or farm or busi- 
ness equipment.. VA will guarantee 60 per- 
cent of residential property loan (maximum 
guaranty 87,500); or 50 percent of other 
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real-estate loans (maximum guaranty 
$4,000); or 50 percent of non-real-estate 
loans (maximum guaranty $2,000). Direct 
home or farmhouse loans not exceeding 
610.000 by VA authorized until July 1, 1955, 
under certain conditions in areas where pri- 
vate capital unavailable. 


4. Insurance benefits 


a. National service life insurance, 

Basis of eligibility: Insurance was granted 
to persons in active service after October 7, 
1940, and prior to April 25, 1951. Also, prior 
to April 25, 1951, insurance was available to 
a person after separation from service if he 
had active service between October 8, 1940, 
and September 2, 1945, both dates Inclusive. 
Lapsed insurance may be reinstated at any 
time upon payment of required premiums 
and submission of evidence of insurabllity. 
A term policy in force at the expiration of the 
term is automatically renewed for a succes- 
sive 5-year period at the premium rate for 
the attained age. No new insurance issued 
after April 25, 1951, except to (1) persons 
who are thereafter released from active serv- 
ice, have a service-connected disability, do 
not have a non-service-connected disability 
that would render them uninsurable, and 
who apply within 1 year from.VA finding of 
service connection; (2) persons ordered into 
active service for 31 days or more with service 
since June 27, 1950, who apply within 120 
days after separation from such service; (3) 
persons who surrendered permanent plans 
of NSLI or USGLI while In active service after 
April 25, 1951, and who may reinstate or se- 
cure new insurance, under certain limita- 
tions, upon application within 120 days after 
separation from such service; and (4) per- 
sons whose NSLI or USGLI term policies ex- 
pire while they are in active service after 
April 25, 1951, and who may apply within 
120 days after separation from active service 
for term insurance in the same amount at 
a premium rate for the then attained age. 
Insurance under (1) and (2) is nonpartici- 
pating and involves new premium and an- 
nuity tables; Insurance under (2) is renew- 
able 5-year level premium term insurance. 

Nature of benefit: Death benefits payable 
in 1 sum (policies maturing on or after 
August 1, 1946), or under monthly install- 
ment plans, as selected. Waiver of premiums 
during continuous total disability (com- 
mencing before insured's sixtieth birthday) 
which continues 6 or more consecutive 
months. For an additional premium, total 
disability income of $5 per month per $1,000 
of insurance under certain conditions (not 
applicable to insurance referred to under 
(1) and (2) of Basis of Eligibility” col- 
umn). 

5. Medical benefits 

a. Types of medical benefits. 

Hospitalization; World War IL veterans, 
if discharged or separated under conditions 
other than dishonorable may be entitled to 
VA hospitalization under the following pri- 
ority system: 

First. Those needing hospitalization be- 
cause of injuries or diseases incurred or 
aggravated in line of duty. 

Second. Those with nonservice-connected 
disabilities who state under oath that they 
are financially unable to pay hospital charges 
elsewhere. These yeterans must wait until 
a bed becomes available. 

For purposes of hospitalization, World 
War II veterans who develop an active psy- 
chosis (mental illness) within 2 years from 
the date of their separation from active 
service are deemed to have Incurred the dis- 
ability in active service and fall under the 
first priority group above. 

Patients requiring emergency medical 
treatment may be taken directly to the near- 
est VA hospital but, if possible, the veteran, 
or someone acting for the veteran, should 
communicate with VA by telephone or tele- 
graph beforehand, 
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In all other cases, the veteran) his nearest 
relative or his ian or representative 
should fill in the proper form for hospital 
care. These forms are available at any 
VA office. 

If admission to a hospital has been ap- 
proved for treatment of a service-connected 
disability, Government transportation may 
be provided to the hospital and, upon com- 
pletion of treatment, to his or her home. 
This service may be provided for treatment of 
á nonservice-connected disability if appii- 
cants state under oath they are financially 
unable to pay for the transportation. 

Domiciliary care: Domiciliary care is 
designed to provide a “home” for those vet- 
erans who have disabilities which incapac- 
itate them from earning a living and who re- 
quire minimal attention. 

Eligibility requirements for admission toa 
home are essentially the same as for hospital 
treatment. Transportation at Government 
expense, as a rule, is provided only for the 
initial admission, 

The veteran or his nearest rolative, 
guardian or representative should obtain 
pre-admission approval from the nearest VA 
installation having facilities for domiciliary 
care. 

Outpatient medical treatment: Outpatient 
medical care is available for veterans in need 
of treatment for service-connected disabil- 
ities. 

Under this benefit, eligible veterans may 
receive treatment at VA outpatient clinics 
or from authorized private physicians. Each 
veteran's eligibility must be determined by 
VA before treatment of this type can be 
authorized. 

Necessary drugs prescribed by the phys- 
iclan authorized to give outpatient treat- 
ment to the veteran may be obtained from 
“home town" druggists at Government ex- 
pense. 

Outpatient dental treatment: Outpatient 
dental care for veterans may be authorized 
by VA for three types of cases providing 
the application for dental treatment is filed 
within 1 year subsequent to enactment of 
Public Law 149, 83d Congress, approved July 
27, 1053. A 

The three types of cases are: 

1. Those having service-connected com- 
pensable dental conditions or disabilities. 

2. Those having service-connected non- 
compensable dental conditions or disabili- 
ties where the dental condition or disability 
is shown to have existed at time of dis- 
charge; and, 

3. Those having a dental condition whether 
or not service-connected by medically deter- 
mined to be aggravating a service-connected 
physical disability or injury. 

The authorization for treatment may be 
rendered either by a fee basis “home town" 
participating dentist or in a VA dental clinic. 

Outpatient treatment for presumed serv- 
ice-connected disabilities, Several laws pro- 
vide for outpatient treatment of certain dis- 
abilities that are deemed or may be pre- 
sumed to be service-connected If they existed 
within a specificd time after the veterans’ 
discharge or separation from World War II 
service. These veterans must have been dis- 
charged or separated from such service under 
conditions other than dishonorable. 

For active psychosis, the disability 18 
deemed to be service connected it it existed 
within 2 years of the veteran's discharge. 

For active tuberculosis, the disability may 
be presumed to be service connected within 
3 years of the veteran's discharge, providing 
he had 90 days of active service. 

For multiple sclerosis, the disability may 
be presumed to be service connected within 
2 years of the veteran's discharge, providing 
he had 90 days of service. 

For all other disabilities resulting from 
chronic diseases, the disabilities may be pre- 
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sumed to be service connected within 1 year 
irom the veteran's discharge or separation. 

‘Those retired from the Armed Forces for 
disability and receiving disability-retirement 
pay from the Armed Forces must first elect to 
take compensation from VA before they be- 
come entitled to outpatient treatment. 

Prosthetic service: A veteran's eligibility 
for prosthetic appliances may be established 
if (1) he has a service-connected or service- 
aggravated disability requiring an appliance, 
or (2) if an appliance is determined neces- 
sary as a part of hospital treatment or 
domiciilary care, 
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Complete Information and necessary forms 
for procuring needed appliances, equipment 
and repairs are available at any VA office. 

Examination: Freed medical examination, 
if required, will be given to veterans filing 
claims for compensation or pension. 

Veterans needing a physical examination 
for Government life Insurance may 
receive a physical examination free of charge 
at any VA medical office. 

Free medical examinations also are given 
at any VA clinic or hospital to veterans filing 
applicaiton for hospital treatment or 
domiciliary care. 
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6. Compensation of Armed Forces personnel 
during World War II 

Since we dealt with the seagoing merchant 
marine personnel in the pay schedule of 
merchant seamen above, a comparable pay 
schedule for the same type of vessel operated 
by United States Navy personnel is presented 
below. This pay schedule can also be com- 
pared with the United States Army and 
United States Marine pay schedules. Per- 
sonnel of the same rank in the armed sery- 
ices during World War II receiyed approxi- 
mately the same base pay as Navy personnel, 


Monthly pay and average allotment of complement of Navy-operated Liberty cargo vessel 


Tiranoh and rating | 


Oilicers: 
Commander... 
Lieutenant co: 


Gunner's mate, Ist elass. 
Gunner's mate, 2d class. 


Gunner's mate, 3d class — 


(Quartermaster, Ist class. 
(Quartermaster, 3 
Signalman, 2d cluss 
Signalman, 3d class. 
Seaman, Ist class_..--. 
Seaman, 2d class 
Artifieer branch: 


tadioman, Ist Samet F 


tadioman, 2d elass... 


Machinist mate, Ist class.. 
Machinist mate, 24 class.. 
Machinist mate, 3d clas 
Motor machinist’s mate, Ist class... 
Motor machinist's mate, 2d class. 
Flectricisn’s mate, ist class 
Electrician's mate, 2d class... 
Electrician's mate, 3d class 
Chief water tender 
Water tender. Ist class.. 
Water tender, 2 class... 
Water tender, 3d class... 
Fireman, Ist has St 


Yeoman, Sd class, 
Chief storekeeper- 
Starekeoper, Ist class 
Starekeeper, 2d class.. 
Starekeoper, — 
Chief pharmacist’s mate 
Tharmacist’s mate, 2d class. 
Commissary: 
Chief commissary steward 
Ship's cook, Ist class 
Ship's cook, 2d class.. 
Ship's opok, 3d class.. 
Maker, 2d 0. 


Steward, Ist clase: 
Steward, 2d class. 


Commanding.. 
Executive office 
ist lieutenant.. 
Nuvigatar 
Engineer officer.. 
Gunnery other 
Communications officer _ 
Watch 5 dtyision oillcer 
-| Medical once 
-| Supply oficer.. 
“| Assistant Ist Houtenant. 
Assistuut to engineer oiticer. 
Assistant for disbursing..--.-..-...--.-..- 
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Source: U, g. Congress. House. Hearings before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. U. S. House of Representatives, 79th Cong., lst sess, Benefits 
200-201, 


to Merchant Seamen, Oct, 18-10, 1945, pp. 3 
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3 Arr. 12. Disability and dismemberment: 

A. Disability: “Disability” as that term is 
used in this policy means incapacity because 
of injury proximately caused by the risks 
insured against herein which necessarily and 
continuously prevents the insured from per- 
forming any and every kind of duty pertain- 
ing to his occupation at the time of injury. 

In the event the insured elects after such 
determination to accept payments for euch 
disability under subdivision (2) (a) hereof 
and if when the total of $5,000 has been paid 
him as therein provided, the insured claims 
in writing, and establishes to the satisfac- 
tion of the Administrator, that because of 
the same injury he is incapable of perform- 
ing, for remuneration or profit, any work 
or engaging in any business or occupation, 
then he shall be paid further benefits at the 
rate of $100 a month until the Adminis- 
trator determines such incapacity has ceased 
or until a total of $2,500 Is paid, whichever 
first occurs. 


Economic Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from a broadcast by Mr. Edward R, 
Murrow, over the CBS radio network on 
March 15, 1955, dealing with the Presi- 
dent’s report on economic conditions and 
the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the broadcast was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Enwarp R. Morrow Wirn THE News—CBS 

Ravio Network, Turespay, Marcu 15, 1955 

One of the standard procedures of foy- 
ernment in this country ts for the President 
each year to make a report to Congress on 
economic conditions. Then subsequently a 
joint congressional committee makes a re- 
port on this report. The unanimous report 
of such a joint committee of 14 was pub- 
lished yesterday. Because it was about eco- 
nomics, and not particularly dramatic read- 
ing. it did not attract a lot of attention, but 
it deserves more than it got. 

For one thing, it included a bipartisan 
diagnosis of the Natlon's economic health, 
which in days when stock-market prices have 
been taking a beating, Is timely. All 14 Con- 
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gressmen agreed that we had a recession last 
year. They called it that, but they agreed 
that conditions have improved since late 
1954. They found that employment and pro- 
duction has regained about half the ground 
lost, and unemployment had gone down 
about one-third. The present recovery, they 
stated, is sparked by automobile and steel 
production, home building, and inventory 
reversal, But they called the advance un- 
even and stated that certain regions continue 
to be in very serious economic strains. 
That is frank language. So is the description 
of farm income. The 14 agree that the de- 
cline in it is expected to continue, though 
more slowly. 

Whether this situation justified the boom 
in the stock market late last year, or justifies 
the recent slump in prices, is not for this re- 
porter tosay. But the joint committee, after 
noting that we have not recovered all the 
lost ground, agreed that more must be done 
than recover lost ground. “Because of our 

wing population and technological de- 
velopment, it is not enough,” the report said, 
“just to maintain present levels of employ- 
ment and production.” The 7 Democrats on 
the committee issued a separate statement 
in which they criticized the President's re- 
port for creating a more highly favorable im- 
pression of conditions than facts justify. 
They also cautioned that the major fields— 
automobile and home construction—on 
which the President based confident expecta- 
tions, may not be sustained during the year. 
But they emphasized that they were not 
forecasting a depression or recession. 

This separate democratic comment also 
played up differences over tax and farm poll- 
cies with the Republicans. And that seems 
to give the report a formal partisan look. 
At first glance, this is politics as usual. But 
it is not. In foreign policy we have some- 
thing like bipartisanship, and its achieve- 
ment has been one of the milestones in the 
history of Congress. 

Here is something that goes far toward 
being bipartisanship in economie principles, 
There are disagreements, but they are chiefly 
over details, like methods and timing. 
Anyone with a recollection of the bitter 
cleavage between New Dealers and anti-New 
Dealers in the early Roosevelt days, or re- 
membering the story of the McKinley and 
Wilson eras, will know that basic economic 
differences provided the driving power of 
party rivalry, as, indeed, they have through- 
out much of our history. 

But now the two parties agree that the 
Nation is growing. and that if it is to be 
healthy has to go on expanding, and they 
agree on what in the past had divided them 
most bitterly, on the desirability of a public- 
works program, not one to stave off disaster, 
but to assure expansion. They want a 
public-works program already in existence, 
that can be accelerated when private em- 
ployment requires. They say that the needs 
of the Nation have not been met because of 
war restrictions, and there should be con- 
struction now of schools, highways, hospitals, 
and other community facilities, including 
slum clearance and public housing. And 
these, the report says, should go forward more 
rapidly during the years ahead. In addition, 
the committee notes that distressed condi- 
tions persist in certain industries and regions, 
even while the economy is expanding, and 
that much can be done to assist these com- 
munities through public works, and that this 
action is required now. 

The report does express the faliure to agree 
about tax adjustments nt this time. But it 
is unanimous on basic tax policy. The ob- 
ject, it says, should be to balance at least the 
cash budget at maximum employment and 
production levels. It recommends postpone- 
ment in the reduction of corporate and excire 
tax rates. And as to the distribution of the 
tax burden, it says that “we should con- 
tinuously strive to improve the distribution 
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of the tax burden in the Interest of eco- 
nomic stability and rising living standards.” 
In other words, the differences over the pres- 
ent tax adjustments are only as to when and 
how. 

Of course it is no discovery of today that 
many Republicans and Democrats think alike 
on basic economic questions. This is 50, 
despite the vocal high-tariff enthusiasts, the 
advocates of balancing the budget at any 
cost, and those for whom all public spending 
is anathema. But I suggest that there are 
about as many such individualists in the 
realm of foreign policy too, Bipartisanship 
does not mean unanimity, But with bi- 
partisanship in both foreign and economic 
policy, the biggest guns of party rivalry are 
silenced. No doubt it is a good thing, but 
will make a big difference to party politics. 


Cry of Freedom 
SPEECH 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, fourscore 
and 100 years ago today a great Virgin- 
ian stood in a pew in a small church in 
my native city of Richmond, Va., and 
made a speech which will never be for- 
gotten as Jong as freedom is secure in 
the world. In St. John’s Church, which 
still stands, Patrick Henry proclaimed: 

I know not what course others may take; 
but as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death. 


That proclamation became the fore- 
word of our early Republic and is today 
an accepted tenet of our political faith. 

The premier performance of the play 
Cry of Freedom, based on the remarkable 
career of this great American, will be 
given next Monday evening at the Lisner 
Auditorium, here in Washington, under 
the sponsorship of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of the American Legion. 

Today, in commemoration of the 180th 
anniversary of Patrick Henry's famous 
speech, Mr. Benjamin E. Hinden, co- 
author of the play, will deliver an ad- 
dress over radio station WOL. 

I take pleasure in inserting Mr. Hin- 
den's speech at this point in the RECORD: 
Cry or FREEDOM 

For many years millions of patriotic 
Americans have been greatly disturbed about 
the international Communist threat to free- 
dom and the future of our country. Robert 
Clark and I decided that something must be 
done to counteract the poisonous les being 
spread by brutal dictatorship and godless 
tyranny. We are convinced that we have 
undertaken a project which will prove highly 
beneficial to all who share America’s cause 
in the battle for the minds of men, a battle 
we are forced to fight. 

As writers, we turned to authentic sources 
for research and Information about these 
United States—the history book, the Na- 
tional Archives, and the Library of Congress. 
We searched for an answer to this question: 
What started our country on the road to 
freedom? As we progressed, we confided to 
each other a slight feeling of shame at rench- 
ing this stage of our lives, living here in our 
Nation's Capital, among the very symbols of 
America’s struggle for freedom, and under- 
standing se little of the dramatic story be- 
bind these United States. 
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We soon became conscious that our Found- 
ing Fathers furnished a light to guide us. 
That light was sparked through the efforts 
of a man determined to be free—a man who 
inspired his countrymen to rise above sub- 
Jugation, to assure Americans, then and now, 
the God-given rights of freeborn people. 
How many people realize that it was the 
pioneering work of this man, almost alone, 
who started the movement for freedom that 
brought about these United States? That 
man was Patrick Henry, of Virginia. 

Patrick Henry had to battle his own friends 
in the House of Burgesses, against his con- 
temporaries whom he admired and respected. 
They agreed the tyrannical rule of King 
George III must cease, but they disagreed 
violently in debate as to what course to pur- 
sue. During his first term in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, Patrick Henry astounded 
the colonial leaders of his day with resolu- 
tions to the King, demanding termination 
of the infringements of the rights of free- 
born British subjects in the Virginia colony. 
For 10 long years he led his fight calling for 
action against ever-increasing violations by 
the British of their own constitution, de- 
signed to protect the liberties of British 
subjects. His popularity spread like wild- 
fire, not only through the colony of Vir- 
ginia, but throughout the other 12 colonies 
as well. He was their champion, their spokes- 
man for what was just and right, a man of 
action, a true leader, 

We set out to tell this story In a way that 
would be most noticed, because this is a 
story of supreme importance to all Amer- 
icaus, and to all freedom-loving people. All 
who are truly interested in the fundamental 
principles of our Government and its dra- 
matic origin, sooner or later, visit the Na- 
tion's Capital. The play, therefore, will be 
staged in Washington, D. O., not only because 
it ties in directly with the historic sites of 
this area, but because it also vividly demon- 
Strates the reasons behind the marble and 
bronze statues that mark the landscape of 
the Nation's Capital. 

For more than 2 years we continued our 
effort—research, writing, more research, more 
writing, inserting. cutting the script. We 
knew we had to have the best play possible 
for the American public. If it were less than 
the best, we would be letting down the public, 
as well as the very people whose lives we 
Were endeayoring to portray in dramatic 
fashion. At last we had the script. It was 
Warm and human; it was strong with the 
fierce conflict of debate, enriched with hu- 
mor—with the tenderest love story ever told. 
And Patrick Henry is given his due credit 
at long last. 

This play Cry of Freedom will move audi- 
ences. Its strong emotional appeal, its deep 
conflicts, and, most of all, its patriotic in- 
Spiration for each of us today will be long 
remembered. 

The script was finished and we searched 
for a competent director. Many applicants 
were considered. The best was selected—a 
man who has directed outstanding stage 
Plays, as well as acted in them, and who 
realized the challenge presented by the dy- 
namic theme of Cry of Freedom. He is John 
X. Ward, creator of the role of Patrick Henry 
in the production presented in Washington a 
Tew years ago—Faith of Our Fathers. We 
have an excellent cast of actors and actresses 
with professional experience, including such 
Players as James Ward and Theodore Zarpas, 
who are TV directors; Edgar Ford, radio and 
television; and Mary Ford, performer on the 
Olney Theater stage; and an excellent choir 
under the direction of Eleanor Starr. Miss 

tarr has written an original composition 
called The Ballad of Patrick Henry, especially 
for this production, and previews of the song 
indicate that it may catch on as the Ballad 


9f Davy Crockett has captured the American 
Public, 
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The opening night performance Is spon- 
sored by the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of the American Legion who will re- 
ceive the entire net proceeds of this perform- 
ance. Our cast, the director, the stage man- 
ager, the authors, the sponsors, are all con- 
fident that we are working on a project of 
importance as a means of entertainment and 
that it is a device for carrying the patriotic 
message. 

Cry of Freedom was the cry of Patrick 
Henry and the colonists against tyranny. It 
will be shown at Lisner Auditorium, opening 
on Monday, March 28. This patriotic theme 
based upon the American precedent becomes 
more and more important and timely. The 
Communist conspiracy with which we are 
now forced to grapple desires to humble us 
in a cold war. This play will fortify the 
minds that are politically immature to 
clearly understand the true meaning of our 
heritage and inspire greater devotion to the 
fundamental principles of our Government. 


The Fallacy of Rigid Agricultural 
Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it occurs 
to me that as we prepare to again ex- 
plore the fallacy of 90-percent parity as 
a gadget for maintaining the income of 
our farmers we should never lose sight 
of the documented fact that farm prices 
have fallen some 22 points, while rigid 
supports were in full force and effect. I 
want to promote high farm income and 
agricultural stability, but I shall never 
accept a program that hides behind high 
prices engendered by war as a justifica- 
tion for its continuance. 

I cannot help but note with some 
amusement the proposed nuptials be- 
tween the 90-percent supporters in the 
farm group and the $1.25 minimum- 
wage proponents in the ranks of labor. 
When Mr. Walter Reuther was before 
the House Committee on Agriculture he 
received what amounted to a standing 
ovation from those who favor the Cooley 
bill, H. R. 12, and I could only conjecture 
as to what his reception has been and 
will continue to be when he invades the 
districts of those applauding Congress- 
men for the purpose of organizing his 
labor groups. 

The unnatural alliance between or- 
ganized labor and the farm organiza- 
tions supporting H. R. 12 is explored in 
the news item which appeared in the 
issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer for 
March 20, and is included in these re- 
marks as a prognostication of what we 
may expect in the House when the pend- 
ing bill is brought up for legislative 
action: 

Crry DEMOCRATS SEEN Kxr To Prop Price 

REPEALER 
(By Paul J. McGahan) 

WASHINGTON, March 19.— Will they stand 
hitched?” That is the $64 question to be 
answered by the House late next week when 
it is expected to vote on the Democratic farm 
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bloc move to repeal flexible price-support 
farm legislation. 

The Eisenhower-Benson forces won a sub- 
stantial victory last year in the change from 
rigid price supports for five basic agricul- 
tural commodities to a flexible basis which 
becomes effective this year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, 
fully backed by President Eisenhower, waged 
a vigorous fight to put the flexible price-sup- 
port plan through the House last year by a 
yote of 228 to 170, a margin of 58. 

This year, the Democratic majority of the 
House Agriculture Committee headed by 
Representative Harotp D. Cooter, Democrat, 
of North Carolina, with the outspoken sup- 
port of Speaker Sam Rayrsurn, Democrat, of 
Texas, is out to Jam the repealer proposal 
through the House next Wednesday and 
Thursday. They assert they will win by 40 
votes, 

Encouraged by seeming support from both 
Republicans and Democrats which would 
assure another split vote, some of the lead- 
ers assert that the Senate, where action on 
farm legislation has not been expected until 
the next session of Congress next year, will 
take up and pass the repealer before ad- 
journing. 

Both sides admit that city Democrats who 
voted with the administration last year, may 
desert next week under the pressure of the 
Democratic leadership. 

That is why the question “will they stand 
hitched?” holds such current interest. 

Organized labor has swung into the new 
picture with unusual vigor. The heads of 
the two major organizations, Walter P. Reu- 
ther, president of the CIO, and George 
Meany, the AFL president, both gave testi- 
mony favoring a return to fixed price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity. 

Reuther charged the administration with 
an unprecedented effort to divide the city 
worker and the farmers. 

Leaders on both sides in Congress bave be- 
come aware that organized labor leaders are 
actively seeking to change the votes this 
week, particularly those of the city Demo- 
crats who joined with Elsenhower-Benson 
forces last year. 

Labor leaders want to get the Nation's 
farmers more actively identified with their 
organizational activities. But more espe- 
cially they want to gain the support of farm 
bloc legislators for the increased minimum 
hourly wage of $1.25. Labor also is con- 
cerned about falling employment in indus- 
tries dependent on the farmer's buying 
power. 

The National Farmers Union recently de- 
clared: “Less support for 90 percent Is prob- 
able from the Republicans this year than 
last, when only 23 voted against the sliding 
scale. The outcome apparently will depend 
on the city Democrats. 

“Last year over half of the city Democrats 
backed 90 percent, with 34 against. About 35 
to 40 city Democratic votes for 90 percent 
are needed from the 34 who voted against it 
last year and 25 others who are new to Con- 
gress or were absent during the 1954 vote. 

“Both AFL and CIO are buttonholing city 
Congressmen to urge votes for 90 percent of 
parity supports.” 

Delaware Valley, U. S. A., Congressmen, 
and others in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware are under heavy pressure. Last 
year the Republican Members from the three 
States supported the flexible program, They 
totaled 19 in Pennsylvania, 8B in New Jersey, 
and 1 in Delaware. Five Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats voted against flexible price supports. 

Last year six Pennsylvania Democrats sup- 
ported the Eisenhower-Benson program. 
These were Representatives BARRETT, BYRNE, 
GRANAHAN, and GREEN, of Philadelphia, 
RuHopes, of Reading, and WALTER, of Easton. 
In New Jersey, of the 6 Democrats, 5 voted 
with the Republicans, excepting Hart, who 
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was paired and is no longer in Congress. 
The other five were Representatives Addon- 
izio, Howell, who is no longer in Congress, 
Rodino, Sieminski, and Williams, Jr. 

Philadelphia has five Democratic Members 
of the House. Representative CHUDOFF last 
year yoted against the administration meas- 
ure, which had the support of his four Demo- 
cratic colleagues. 

These four, together with Representatives 
Ruopes and WALTER, are obvious targets for 
the farm bloc-labor drive for the return to 
rigid price supports. 

The position of Representatives THomr- 
son, Democrat, of New Jersey, and TuMULTY, 
Democrat, of New Jersey, new Members this 
year, is not known, Last year the Congress- 
man- at-large from Delaware was a Repub- 
lican who supported the administration. 
This Congress has Delaware represented by 
Harris B. McDowe tt, Jr., a Democrat. 

Three Pennsylvania Republicans who voted 
last year are no longer in Congress. They 
were Representatives Graham, Bonin, and 
Stauffer. Their successors, all Democrats, 
Representatives CLARK, FLOOD, and QUIGLEY, 
are included in the farm-bloc list of poten- 
tial supporters of the Rayburn-Cooley re- 
pealer. 

Thus the advocates of rigid price sup- 
ports in the farm bloc and labor Democratic 
groups are working hard to persuade this tri- 
State group of a dozen or more Members to 
vote with the forces seeking to repeal flexible 
prices. 

Two Delaware Valley, U. S. A., congressional 
Representatives, both Members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, are standing firm 
with the administration. They are Repre- 
sentatives Paut B. Dacue, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, and Karr. C. Kino, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania. Each signed the minority 
views filed against the majority report sub- 
mitted by Chairman Cooter. And each will 
participate in the floor debate next week for 
2 days before the showdown vote. 


Address by Secretary-Treasurer William 
F. Schnitzler, American Federation of 
Labor, to Labor’s League for Political 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa., February 
26, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 

I want to state at the outset that I am 
here to receive, rather than to give, inspira- 
tion and instruction on matters political. 
Success is the best advocate, and the suc- 
cess of your campaign to bring better gov- 
ment and a better Governor, to the State 
of Pennsylvania speaks very highly, indeed, 
of the performance of your league. 

You haye helped to deliver your State, at 
lenst in part, from the grip of one of the most 
deeply entrenched, as well as one of the most 
backward political machines, in the Nation, 
If we had done half so well in those States 
where our friends were defeated by the nar- 
rowest of margins our gains would have been 
sufficient to guarantee a great stride forward 
toward a better life for every American, 
rather than the prospect of 2 more years of 
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minimum action and virtual statemate at 
the national level. 

Whatever I may have to offer in the way 
of advice or admonition, therefore, is di- 
rected, not at any particular situation of 
your own, but at the larger scene. How- 
ever, I did just happen to note an inter- 
esting item in the New York Times about an 
event that occurred here last week, which 
seems to contain a smal] lesson for all of 
us—a lesson as to one of the reasons why 
we must concern ourselves with political 
affairs in the first place. This news item, 
under a February 22 dateline, states as 
follows: 

“President Eisenhower was boomed for a 
second term today by speakers at the 46th 
ennal meeting of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association. 

“One of the speakers was G. Mason Owlett, 
Republican national committeeman from 
Pennsylvania. ° * * 

“Mr. Owlett, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association, predicted 
that ‘Pennsylvania will join a national vote 
of confidence for President Eisenhower in 
1956." 

Dwight D. Eisenhower is no mere party 
leader; he is one of the great spiritual lead- 
ers of our times,’ he said.” 

I do not know Mr. Owlett, his qualities, 
or his record as a corporation official, or as 
a political boss. I do not know whether 
he is as competent a judge of spiritual 
values or of spiritual leadership as he is of 
company balance sheets and precinct returns, 
but I have my doubts. I may be wrong, 
but I am inclined to suspect that most 
people would prefer to seek spiritual guid- 
ance from some other source than upon the 
advice of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association. 

I do not know whether the sovereign peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania have grown so docile, 
dependent, and predictable that they can be 
safely pledged to any camp nearly 2 years in 
advance, or delievered wholesale like, so many 
cattle, to the particular political market 
that the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation prefers. But here again, I have my 
doubts. In the elections of last November 
they demonstrated their independence of 
reactio: bossism and PMA politics, and 
I cannot believe that, having had the ex- 
perience of good government, they will so 
soon revert to the old. 


But I do give Mr. Owlett and his PMA 
cohorts credit for this: That they know 
their own kind and are willing to fight for 
their own. Therein lies the lesson for us. 
Unless we are able to demonstrate at least 
an equal degree of active interest and con- 
cern in the character of our Government, 
we can expect nothing from it. When the 
people neglect the basic responsibilities of 
citizenship, the Pews, the Grundys, and the 
Owletts are always there, ready and eager 
to assume those responsibilities. It is clearly 
up to us, as individuals and as trade union- 
ists, to work and to fight for the kind of 
government that we prefer, for if we do 
not, no one else is going to do that work 
for us. Yet, there are those who can hear 
and read about such exhortations as that 
which Mr. Owlett addresses to his fellow 
corporation bosses with great approbation, 
but who will then turn about and challenge 
or deny the right of unions of working men 
to participate effectively in the political life 
of this democracy. 

If we require other reasons to justify our 
program of political education and action, 
we need only consider some of the things 
that happen when the large employing in- 
terests of the country gain a stranglehold 
upon the instruments of government, as 
demonstrated in the record of this and other 
big business administrations. 

Such administrations never take over on 
their own merits, frankly presented. The 
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deliverance of Government to the captains 
of industry and finance is always accom- 
plished under some such guise as the pre- 
tense of “bringing the best brains to Wash- 
ington” or getting the Government out of 
private business, or introducing business 
management methods, or in that most recent 
version, partnership.“ Yet, somehow, the 
best brains always seem to come from the 
board room, the countinghouse, and the 
realm of the money changer. Getting the 
Government out of business always seem to 
involve a giveaway of priceless natural re- 
sources to an affluent few, while the people 
get the business only in the sense of the 
slang expression. The introduction of busi- 
ness management methods leads us to an 
NLRB packed with company lawyers and a 
rich man's tax bill granting billions in tax 
relief to stockholders and corporations at a 
time when the budget deficit requires a new 
increase in the debt ceiling. And “partner- 
ship” becomes a deal somewhat like the joint 
ownership of a cow, in which the public has 
to buy all of the feed while private interests 
get all of the milk. 

When the people went to the polls in 
1952, I am sure that they were under the 
impression that they were voting for a re- 
sponsible Government administration, Had 
they known that they were in fact going to 
elect, not an administration, but a national 
brokerage agency, I believe that their deci- 
sion might well have been different. Yet 
that is the role that our Government is per- 
forming today—not accepting and acting 
upon, but shifting the burden of its consti- 
tutional responsibilities. 

When power needs arise in the Tennessee 
Valley traditionally served by public power, 
the Government no longer permits the TVA 
to fill those needs, but acts instead as a 
broker for the privileged firm of Dixon and 
Yates. In the face of a grave national emer- 
gency arising out of the shortage of educa- 
tional facilities and resources, the adminis- 
tration today holds out no real hope or 
promise of timely aid for the schoo) children 
of America, but serves instead as the agent 
through which our urgent needs for a vital 
public service are to be converted into prof- 
itable grist for the financial mills of invest- 
ment bankers. 

This is indeed a new philosophy of gov- 
ernment, this moderate progressivism or dy- 
namic conservatism, or whatever the ex- 
pression in current White House vogue hap- 
pens to be—when bankers and stock-mar- 
ket sharpers, rather than educators, are 
brought in to testify in support of the ad- 
ministration's so-called school-construction 
program before a Senate committee. If this 
philosophy is to prevail much longer, per- 
haps the teaching methods now practiced 
in the public schools will have to be revised. 
Instead of teaching our children about the 
birds and the bees, perhaps they should be 
taught about the “bulls” and the “bears.” 
If the administration plan prevalls, then 
maybe the primary curriculum should also 
be changed from “reading, writing, and 
arithmetic” to “hedging, margin, and arbi- 
trage so that our children may be appro- 
priately equipped for a life of dynamic con- 
servatism. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot believe that 
this is what the people voted for in 1952. 
The current administration practice of ad- 
vancing unworthy causes under gaudy, lib- 
eral-type labels, as well as the present divi- 
sion of control between the executive and 
the legislative branch in Washington, serve 
to illustrate the paradoxical nature of the 
political situation we face today. z 

The voters of America have shown, time 
and again and most recently in 1954, a 
preference for liberal, humane and respon- 
sible government. Where a clear choice has 
been presented to them, unobscured by false 
or diversionary issues, they have in the great 
majority of cases chosen the course of 
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Progress as opposed to reaction. Even the 
most hidebound of politicians acknowledge 
this preference of the public for they never 
dare to present a retrogressive, special- 
interest program under its true colors. They 
Tecognize that in order to succeed they must 
adopt a camouflage of pious pretenses, high- 
flown slogans and glowing promises—a tac- 
tic that reached its fullest development in 
the 1952 campaign. 

There is, I believe, another tendency of the 
Public which, unfortunately, serves often to 
nullify this preference and to play into the 
hands of the political promoter and manipu- 
lator. That is the tendency to believe what 
One would like to be true, to follow the 
minstrel with the siren song and the golden 
promise, to take appearances at face value 
and to accept the popular myth without 
critical examination. 

These, I believe, are the conflicting forces 
that have led us into this paradox, and a 
condition of political stalemate. In the 1952 
Presidential campaign, the people were sold 
on a popular personality, universally known 
and admired for his record as a military 
figure, of an engaging manner and 
no visible enemies, and advertised as pos- 
sessing the magic cure for all of our troubles 
and fears. Taken at face value, such a 
Proposition was hard to resist, and the 
people were not made aware of the fact that 
it had to be a package deal. 

They have found out the hard way that 
the package they won when they went for 
Ike was not quite what they had been led 
to expect—that it contained a lot of things 
they had not bargained for. All wrapped up 
in the same bundle were Dixon and Yates, 
Beeson and Benson, McLeod and McCarthy, 
Jenner and Bricker, Weeks and Reece, lay- 
Offs and bird-dogs, giveaways and the “num- 
bers game! —yes, even Natvig and Matusow, 
and who knows what to come. 

There may still be those who think it Is 
Possible to take their Ike straight, as ad- 
vertised, and who prefer to believe that these 
less attractive aspects of his administration 
Can be safely overlooked, as misfortunes for 
which he should not be held responsible. 
The outcome of the last elections would 
seem to indicate that many of those who 
voted for Eisenhower in 1952 cannot quite 
stomach the team he has assembled or the 
Political shysters who cluster about his 
Coattails. There are even those who keep 
looking for and expecting the “new Ike, the 
Teal Ike" to emerge one of these days, to 
dump the old guard off his back, and to 
lead a rejoicing people into the promised 
land. In the light of the record, the per- 
Sistence of such a dream represents a 
triumph of hope over experience, of bally- 
hoo over reality. The great crusade is over— 
it never got past the feed trough. 

But today, almost 2 years before the next 
elections, the old guard politicos are busy 
getting the saddle, the bridle and the dope- 
Eun ready for another ride to victory on the 
back of their favorite. The owletts and 
Company have taken full charge of the same 
Man whose advocates at the 1952 Republi- 
Can Convention accused their old leader, 
Senator Taft, of theft and of violating the 
commandment Thou shalt not steal“, and 
are hailing him now as their “spiritual 
leader”, This much at least can be said of 
the old guard politicilan—he is always ready 
to rise above principle in order to maintain 
his place at the public trough. 

This, together with the type of cam 
Waged against liberal candidates in eee 
States in 1954, provides ample evidence of 

complete bankruptcy of old-guard con- 
Servatism as a political philosophy. The 
enters of that school no longer possess 
tha Courage to face the public squarely on 
t e merits of the issues. To gain and main- 
ain their positions of power, they now en- 
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gage in the promotion of a blind idolatry or, 
through an assortment of fronts, in the 
exploitation of unthinking passions and 
hatreds, 

The necessity of combating the tech- 
niques of the huckster, the political medi- 
cine man, and the smear artist so prevalent 
today present our league for political edu- 
cation with a tremendous task, and a great 
responsibility. There is always the tempta- 
tion to reply in kind—to exchange low blow 
for low blow—but we must resist that 
temptation. We are not in the smear mar- 
ket. Leave that to the professional poison 
mongers. In our choice of methods and 
approaches, let it always be said that we 
played this political game hard, but we 
played it straight. If we cannot honestly 
feel that we have, through our educational 
efforts, helped to improve the character of 
American political life, then we have no 
business in it. 

Besides, over the long run at least, the 
approach that we have adopted is not only 
better, in the ethical sense, than the tech- 
nique of smear and vilification. It is, I 
am convinced, also smarter in the political 
sense. The progress that is achieved 
through education, slow and tedious though 
it may be, endures. That which is achieved 
by playing upon unreasoning passions and 
emotions will surely evaporate in the course 
of time. To believe otherwise is to lose all 
faith in the democratic processes. 

Looking ahead. to 1956, I believe that the 
final decision will depend upon the ability 
of the public to make the important dis- 
tinction between the attributes of personal 
popularity and those attributes which are 
necessary to the highest performance of the 
arduous requirements of the most respon- 
sible public office in the world. We have 
absolutely no desire or intent to injure, to 
degrade, or to detract In any way from the 
personal popularity or repute of one who has 
earned—and who has, indeed, received—so 
much from his countrymen as has the pres- 
ent occupant in the White House. We are 
concerned, and vitally concerned, with the 
content of the policies and programs that 
issue from the White House, and we intend 
to speak our minds fully and freely on that 
score. 

I have no interest in the. personal life 
or habits of anyone in public office. A 
President who stands up and fights for the 
rights and interests of the people when the 
occasion demands it would draw nothing 
but praise from me, though he played golf, 
tennis or poker from sun to sun. I am in- 
terested in where his heart and mind are, 
and not his person. And when he speaks 
the language of liberalism, I want to see 
him put his budget where his mouth is be- 
fore reaching any final judgment. 

But, regardless of what the Gallup polls, 
or any index of personal popularity may 
show, when a person in public office, re- 
gardless of rank or party, becomes involved 
or associated with a position on public is- 
sues which we consider to be detrimental 
to the best interests of the Nation at large, 
we intend to pull no punches, We shall 
exercise our right to place responsibility 
at the door where it properly belongs. In 
a healthy democratic order, no responsible 
elected official is entitled to immunity from 
public criticism, or to the privilege of blind 
support. We, at least, shall never extend 
that privilege or that immunity. 

We can draw a great deal of encourage- 
ment, though we can afford no complacency, 
from the results of the 1954 elections. 
Against great obstacles, including a late all- 
out rescue campaign—with the President 
taking the high road and Nixon the low 
road—we made important, though not de- 
cisive, gains in both the House and the 
Senate. 
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But by far the most significant were the 
successes that we achiebed at the State and 
local levels, in the gubernatorial races and 
in the election of State representatives. 
These gains are significant because these 
are the areas where we have been weakest 
in the past, where the obstacles arising out 
of undemocratic systems of apportionment 
are the greatest, and where the most work 
needs to be done. 

We cannot hope to achieve success by 
working from the national level down; we 
must work from the local level up. Na- 
tional politics grows out of State and com- 
munity politics, and its character is largely 
a reflection of the character and make-up of 
the centers of political power in the State 
houses and city halls of America. The trade 
union movement and its membership can 
never hope to grow as a factor to be reckon- 
ed with in the political life of the Nation 
until we develop and use the tools and 
techniques of effective action in the arena 
of State and local politics. 

Furthermore, the “right-to-work” cam- 
paign that is now being waged against labor 
has made it clear that employers have shifted 
the battleground from Congress to the State 
legislatures, having prepared that battle- 
ground in advance through section 14 (b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. So long as we must 
live and defend ourselves under an admin=- 
istration which holds a fictitious set of 
“States rights’ in higher regard than basic 
human rights, we have no alternative but to 
endeavor to secure adequate representation 
in the State legislatures of the Nation. 

I believe that we are better equipped to- 
day to function effectively under this set of 
circumstances than we have been in the 
past. The principle of decentralization has 
been introduced into the structure of La- 
bor's League for Political Education, with 
the appointment of area directors to work 
more closely with State and city branches of 
the league, This should help to make pos- 
sible a much greater degree of collaboration 
and cooperation between the various func- 
tional parts of our league, as well as to 
enable us to adapt more realistically to the 
varying conditions and circumstances that 
exist in different patrs of the country. The 
1954 results were, I believe, to some extent, 
at least a vindication of the soundness of 
this approach. 

I doubt that we can expect soon to balance 
the degree of influence that the great cor- 
porations now exert upon the economic and 
political life of the various States, but we 
are certainly justified in working to that 
end. We cannot hope to compete with their 
fat purses and open moneybags, but I be- 
lieve that we have a much broader appeal— 
one that merits the support of the rank-and- 
file citizen and of other public-spirited 
groups. As one sample of the big business 
approach, I understand that one of the of- 
ficlals of the United States Steel Co. serves 
simultaneously as chairman of important 
committees of the chamber of commerce of 
at least three different States—at each of 
which, of course, he expresses his deep deyo- 
tion to the principle of States“ rights” 
and local self-government. We do not en- 
gage in that type of hypocritical multilat- 
eral carpetbagging. The affairs of our lo- 
cal organizations are conducted by local 
citizens. 

Iam highly optimistic about the future of 
our trade union movement. Iam encouraged 
by the positive, vigorous, and healthy man- 
ner in which we have responded to the chal- 
lenge presented by a hostile political en- 
vironment and by viclous, punitive legisla- 
tive enactments. I have traveled extensively 
about the country during the months since 
I assumed my present post. I have visited 
many international and State federation 
conventions, and have talked with hundreds 
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of those who bear the responsibility of local, 
State, and international union office. Near- 
ly everything that I have seen and heard 
has served to reenofrce that sense of opti- 
mism and that feeling of encouragement. 

I have observed a new spirit and a grow- 
ing enthusiasm at all levels within the 
American Federation of Labor. Everywhere 
there has been a drawing-together, a clos- 
ing of ranks, and a gathering of strength and 
vigor. Many factors have contributed to 
this new spirit.. Despite all the obstacles 
thrown in our way by our adversaries in 
public and private life, our membership has 
risen to a record level. Our affiliated unions 
are sound and stable with larger resources 
than they have ever had before. The con- 
summation of a no-raiding agreement has 
served to release energies, resources and or- 
ganizers hitherto tied down to the unpro- 
ductive task of defending past gains. Inter- 
national unions are revamping their or- 
ganizing departments and appointing direc- 
tors whose sole function it is to organize 
the unorganized, without the wasted time 
and talent involved in a host of unrelated 
tasks. 

Union officials and members throughout 
the country are attending educational, so- 
cial security, collective bargaining and legis- 
lative conferences more frequently, in great- 
er numbers and with more interest than ever 
before. More local unions, who had pre- 
viously remained outside the fold, have be- 
come properly affiliated with State federa- 
tions and city central bodies. Our inter- 
national and State conventions are drawing 
delegates in increasing numbers. The feel- 
ing is becoming general that at last we are 
on the move again. 

At this high point of Interest and en- 
thusiasm, the logical climax has now been 
achieved—the successful negotiation of a 
merger agreement with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

The agreement was reached at a time 
when most of the writers, reporters, and out- 
side observers were busy explaining all of 
the reasons why it could never happen. Now 
these same gentlemen, faced with the task 
of putting their dope stories together, are 
having trouble in conceiving and predicting 
what a united labor movement will mean to 
the working people and the citizens of 
America, 

But we know what it means. We have for 
years experienced the whipsaw tactics 
whereby one side has been played off against 
another to the disadvantage of both by op- 
portunistic employers and politicians. We 
have seen the waste and duplication of effort, 
time, and resources, and the lost opportuni- 
ties occasioned by disunity. We know that 
disunity drains the energies of labor, for 
unity is the lifeblood and the heart of the 
trade-union movement. Unity means the 
difference between a future bright with hope 
and promise, and one of perpetual internal 
conflict, division and weakness. 

Labor’s league for political education has 
a vital, central role to play in a united 
labor movement, if we are to make the most 
of our opportunities. This role will demand 
much of you who are most directly responsi- 
ble for the league's success where that suc- 
cess has first of all to be achieved, locally in 
the precincts and polling places of the Na- 
tion. Yours is a task which requires a 
higher degree of unselfish dedication and 
understanding than any other trade-union 
function—for it may involve no personal 
advancement, or direct and immediate bread- 
and-butter gain. It will involve many dis- 
appointments. The only reward we can or 
should expect is the reward that all citi- 
zens will share, regardless of their contri- 
bution to the effort—the reward of enlight- 
ened, liberal, and humanitarian government, 
dedicated to the welfare of all of the people. 
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The State of the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled State of the Econ- 
omy,” published in the Washington Post 
of Sunday, March 20, 1955. It is a very 
fine exposition of the President’s eco- 
nomic report and the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report is justified in its complaint that the 
President's economic report failed to include 
a sufficiently clear statement on the goals 
needed to assure maximum economic oppor- 
tunities in 1955. The excellent qualities of 
the President's report, prepared for him by 
the Council of Economic Advisers, were 
clouded by this fallure to be sufficiently self- 
critical and to face up to the inadequacies of 
the present situation. The joint committee 
agrees with him that there has been a sub- 
stantial recovery since the low point of a 
year ago and that most indices are up. Em- 
ployment and production have regained 
about one-half of the ground lost and un- 
employment has receded about one-third. 
But the committee is concerned about the 
prospects for the second half of the year. It 
properly argues that if the President's report 
had examined the danger signals more care- 
fully the country would be better prepared 
for any eventuality. 

Perhaps the most significant thing about 
the report is that Republican and Democratic 
members are in agreement on so many 
things. The Democratic majority wrote a 
supplemental statement emphasizing its 
views, and three Republicans had a state- 
ment of their own. But the full member- 
ship agreed on the essentials—a signal trib- 
ute to the educational value of service on the 
committee. 

Instead of boasting about what has hap- 
pened, the joint committee concentrated its 
attention on the reasons why recovery has 
not been more substantial. It agreed that 
more attention must be given the problem 
of distressed industrial areas and the un- 
favorable trends in agriculture. Democratic 
Members made a telling argument against 
those who have been fighting an inflation 
straw man at the expense of what should 
be the primary objectives of economic pol- 
icy—maximum employment and purchasing 
power. With more than 3 million persons 
idle in a Nation with the productive ca- 
pacity of this one, the primary problem at 
present is not inflation. 

In this connection, the report expresses 
concern over prospects for the second half 
of the year when automobile production will 
be at a much lower level than present. It 
says the administration and Congress should 
be ready with a public-works program in 
support of schools, roads, and hospitals and 
be prepared to adopt a more flexible tax 
policy. It is significant that all members 
of the committee support the President's 
request for a l-year extension of the cor- 
porate and excise taxes in the interest of 
a balanced cash budget. Unlike the Ways 
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and Means and Finance Committees, this 
committee also unanimously supports the 
President's request for an increase in the 
Federal debt limit. 

With these criticisms at hand and with 
the benefit of the joint committee's exten- 
sive hearings—and because there are wide- 
spread doubts about the economic prospects 
for the second half of the year—the Council 
of Economic Advisers should resume the 
practice of its predecessors and issue a mid- 
year report. Such a report could be of sub- 
stantial value in promoting an expanding 
economy throughout 1955. 


A New Era in South Carolina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A New Era”—referring 
to the State of South Carolina. The 
editorial was published on March 15, 
1955, in the State, of Columbia, S. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NEW ERA 


South Carolina truly is enjoying a new 
era. 

Our industrial growth stands out because 
it so readily can be seen and because it can 
be reduced to revealing figures, but it is 
only one phase of the remarkable develop- 
ment that has taken place in our State in 
the last decade. Our strides forward in 
education and agriculture, in transporta- 
tion, in good government, in better living, in 
religious life, in providing better housing, 
etc., have kept pace with the marvelous 
manaig expansion that has taken 
p e 

We have often quoted statistics showing 
that at the end of World War II we had in- 
dustrial investments of $500 million whereas 
now the total is 6 times that amount or, 
in round numbers, $3 billion, This total, of 
course, includes the H-bomb plant, which it 
should, since it is equipped for peacetime as 
well as wartime production and has created 
jJcbs—well paying positions—just the same 
as any privately developed project. 

With growth comes problems. 

With more people comes the need for 
more housing facilities, more schools, more 
to eat—in fact more of everything. That 
South Carolina has been able to absorb this 
increase is a tribute to our people, 

Our great school revolution has set a 
standard that other States might well emu- 
late. As the Governor said the other day, 
we are 4 years ahead of the President's plan 
for relieving school shortages—so far ahead, 
and the building program so soundly 
financed that, small as we are, and poor as 
we are, comparatively speaking, we would not 
be eligible under the proposed Federal aid 
bill for assistance. 

Frankly the segregation issue speeded up 
action on making South Carolina's school 
facilities second to none in the Nation, But 
regardless of the reason why, the fact re- 
mains that a revolution has taken place. and 
without endangering one whit the enviable 
double-a rating of our bonds. 
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In higher education, too, this State has 
gone forward. More and more our young 
people are going to college. More and more 
they are able to find in the institutions of 
our State the courses which they need. More 
and more, thank goodness, they are realizing 
that while the distant hills look green they 
have no greater opportunity than right here 
at home. 

In agriculture steady advancement has 
been recorded. New and improved methods 
have been introduced and other steps taken 
to meet the increased demands. We are be- 
hind in Irrigation, which proved its worth in 
last summer's drought to those who have it, 
and the proposed water control law is badly 
needed, but we have every reason to be proud 
of our agricultural accomplishments for the 
past 10 years. 

From time immemorial the day has been 
anticipated when South Carolina, still an 
agricultural State, would not be dependent 
upon the success or failure of her crops. The 
year 1954 proved that this happy day has 
been reached since the heavy financial loss 
suffered by many engaged in agriculture did 
not upset our general economy. Time was 
when we could have stood last year’s farming 
losses. 

It Is good also that, while cotton is still 
king, it is no longer an absolute monarch. 
We now have diversification. Many acres 
formerly in the fleecy staple have been made 
available to other use because of improved 
seed, Improved methods of culture. On a 
normal year we can grow as much cotton now 
as we did previously on twice the acreage. 
We have developed new cash crops, the peach 
being an excellent example. Thirty years 
ago (or later) we didn’t grow a sufficient 
number of peaches for them to be listed as 
g commercial crop. Now we are the greatest 
Pesch-shipping State in the Union. And 
so on. 

It is Important that we absorb our growth 
instead of letting the growth absorb us. 

South Carolina has individuality that 
must not be sacrificed, has standards that 
must not be lowered, has qualities that must 
be retained. In this, so far, so good, but we 
must ever be on guard lest we lose other- 
wise while winning commercially. Those as- 
sets which we would preserve are the very 
assets that make us attractive to industry. 
If we lose those assets, we may lose our 
appeal. 

Right after the last World War was the 
time of most rapid industrial expansion. 
This is explainable because of a backlog that 
had been built up while the conflict was 
raging. In addition, there was a new ap- 
preciation of our advantages. Since then the 
influx while continuing has tapered off. This 
year, however, from the way it has started, 
looks as If it might set some kind of a rec- 
Ord, In the first 2 months of 1955 there was 
more than half the plant construction un- 
derway as built during the full 12-month 
Perlod of 1954. 

We now have a double argument.. In addi- 
tion to our natural advantages as a desirable 
Piace for manufacturing, there has been de- 
Veloped in this area a sizable market that 
Manufacturers should like to be near. Ten 
Years ago that market did not exist in sufi- 
elent volume to be a factor. 

For years the economy of the South, and 
Particularly that of South Carolina, was 
Plagued because we had to send our raw 
materials north and buy them back as fin- 
ished products. This difinitely upset the 
trade balance, Now it is different. We are 
finishing the raw materials right now at 
home und selling the finished product. 

This is not a development that has taken 
Place in the last decade. The change has 
been taking place over the years, but the 
influx of industry since 1945 has definitely 
established, securely, the balance which we 
o long have needed. 
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Another progression which is of impor- 
tance ls the change that has come about in 
financing. There was a time when we were 
absolutely dependent on banking centers 
outside the South for capital. Now this is 
no longer true. Here in South Carolina we 
have financial institutions capable of pro- 
viding funds for worthwhile concerns to be 
established or expanded. Nothing has bol- 
stered our economic independence any more 
than this. 

By any measure, South Carolina has a good 
State government with a fair attitude to- 
ward business, which is all that the high- 
class industrialist asks, He is not seeking 
favors, but he does want reasonable protec- 
tion for his investments, That its situation 
is healthy is best evidenced by the fact that 
s0 many companies that have cast their lot 
with us have seen fit later to increase their 
holdings. 

We appreciate big corporations, and we 
hope more of them will locate with us, but 
frankly nothing beats smali concerns locally 
financed using local products and employing 
local people. We have many such plants in 
this State and we hope the number will 
increase. 

There is no place here for the fly-by-night 
promoters who wish to impose upon a com- 
munity and conduct business affairs in a 
shoddy manner. Every now and then such 
a person wants to locate in this State, but 
we have kept remarkably free from such 
intrusions. 

We could go on citing developments such 
as those in forestry. which are well worth 
writing about or in conservation, but we 
shan't in this article attempt to deal with 
everything. Suffice it to say that our progress 
has been on an even keel and South Caro- 
lina is still South Carolina despite the many 
changes that have taken place. 

This newspaper hopes that it has done its 
share in bringing about the new era and that 
it may be privileged for many years to come 
to exert its influence for a South Carolina 
that is a good place in which to live and in 
which to make a living. 


Echo Park Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 
CIO Vortces SUPPORT FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 

Ecno Park Dau IN COLORADO 

CIO support for the construction of the 
Echo Park Dam in Echo Park, Colo., as part 
of the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, has been voted by thè CIO committee 
on power, atomic energy, and resources de- 
velopment, it was announced today by Chalr- 
man O. A. Knight. 

Mr. Knight, who heads the CIO Oil, Chem- 
ical, and Atomic Workers International 
Union, said the decision followed an exten- 
sive meeting of the committee in Denver 
late last month. d 

In reversing its previous stand of oppo- 
sition to the dam, Mr. Knight said the com- 
mittee now supports the dam project as a 
means of securing maximum benefits of 
water for irrigation and municipal purposes, 
as well as the development of electric power 
for expansion of the upper Colorado Basin 
area, 

Mr. Knight's statement: 
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“From a careful study of the facts which 
have been presented to me and my com- 
mittee, I am persuaded that the maximum 
benefit to mankind will result from the 
earliest possible completion of the upper 
Colorado storage project, including Echo 
Park Dam. The engineering prospects pro- 
vide facilities for recreation for those now 
interested in the scenery and wildlife aspects 
of this area, as well as substantial regula- 
tion of the water flow in the river and a 
head of water for the production of electric 
power. This power is needed for the ex- 
panding population and industrial growth 
in the Mountain States. Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Denver, Colo., and the total area 
between these two growing cities will greatly 
benefit from the earliest possible develop- 
ment of the total upper Colorado storage 
project.” 


John R. Mott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, John 
R. Mott, a native son of Iowa, was a 
great Christian statesman of our time, 
As part of my remarks, I include an 
address by Dr. Ralph Dockman, of New 
York, delivered at the John R. Mott 
memorial service on February 25, 1955: 

Joun R. Morr, APOSTLE or Jesus CHRIST 


In front of Trinity Church, Boston, is a 
statue of Phillips Brooks, the rector who 
made that parish the preaching peak of his 
generation. The sculptor depicts the com- 
manding figure of Brooks with another form 
standing behirfd and overshadowing him, 
The other figure is that of Jesus Christ. 
Phillips Brooks, towering above the pulpit 
masters of his time, humbly felt himself 
the servant of his Lord. 

John R. Mott has been, and will be, me- 
moralized in many places. His portraits 
hang on uncounted walls and will be hung 
on countless more. His life has been in- 
corporated in many books and will be im- 
mortalized in many more, But if the por- 
trayals are true to the primary purpose of 
his life, the figure of the Christ will always 
be standing over him. He was an apostle 
of Jesus Christ. 

John Mott was prepared for his apostleship 
by pioneer parents. He was the scion of 
sturdy stock who left the more settled and 
sheltered valleys of New York for the more 
open and isolated plains of Iowa, His alert 
mind was sensitive to the lengthened hori- 
zons of the West. He once said: “I have long 
thought that is was life on these boundless 
plains which profoundly kindled my imagi- 
nation and was a great factor In making me 
responsive in later years to worldwide visions 
and plans.” 

Typical of so many American youth, his 
mind was awakened by the touch of a local 
minister who inspired him to read and later 
influenced him to go to college. His family 
had become Christian under the influence of 
a Quaker evangelist, J. W. Dean, State secre- 
tary of the Iowa Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. Thus was formed the first link in 
Dr. Mott's life-long connection with the 
great organization which was eventually to 
honor him with its highest offices and which 
he was to lead to worldwide achievements. 

The first college to which John Mott went 
was Upper Iowa University in Fayette. While 
he was a student there, a Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association was formed and he became 
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a charter member. Though active in religi- 
ous work, he looked toward law as a prepara- 
tion for a political career, One is tempted 
to let his imagination picture what positions 
he might have filled had he turned his amaz- 
ing talents toward public office. 

But at Cornell University, in which he next 
enrolled, the direction of his life was changed. 
To that campus came J. E. K. Studd, famous 
English cricketer and a member of the Cam- 
bridge Seven formed under the influence of 
Dwight L. Moody. Young Mott went to hear 
Studd. Let Dr. Mott describe the experience: 
“The first 3 sentences I heard him speak 
revolutionized my life.” Hear them: “Seek- 
est thou great things for thyself? Seek them 
not. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” Later a member of his 
staff was to say: “What I have seen of Mott's 
leadership in 50 years is convincing evidence 
that he always lived by the text that changed 
his life.” 

Having gotten a new sense of direction, 
John Mott’s dynamic and creative mind 
would not let him stand still. He set to 
work. He joined a Bible class in an Ithaca 
church. He initiated work among prisoners 
in the town jall. He was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Student Christian Association. 
Later he became president. And in his senior 
year was largely responsible for raising the 
funds to house the student Christian work in 
Barnes Hall on the Cornell campus. 

The stream of John Mott's life, which had 
risen in the uplands of high personal spirit- 

, ual ence, was now headed toward the 
wide sea of God's service. Then a mighty 
tributary came in to swell the stream. John 
R. Mott met Dwight L. Moody. How price- 
less would be the photograph of their first 
meeting! The bearded Elijah of Northfield 
must have realized that he was laying his 
mantie on a young and powerful Elisha 
whose prophetic work would carry the eter- 
nal gospel to the ends of the earth. 

John Mott, the enlisted follower of Jesus 
Christ, was now to begin his work as the 
ambassador of Christ, The Creator had 
seemingly put the stamp t leadership on 
his commanding figure and regal bearing. 
At his graduation from Cornell in 1888, he 
became student secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Young Men's Christian 
Associations, but only after prolonged soul 
searching, for other opportunities beckoned 
him. In this office he traveled over America, 
becoming a familiar and electrifying fgure 
on our Nation's campuses. 

In 1891 John R. Mott made his first visit 
to Europe as a delegate to the World Con- 
ference of YMCA’s at Amsterdam. Fifty- 
seven years later I had the privilege of see- 
ing and hearing him in that same city of 
Amsterdam as he led in forming the World 
Council of Churches. As I recali him stand- 
ing majestically in his red academic robes 
looking out over the assembled throng in 
1948, I wonder what memories filled his mind 
as he thought of the movements in which he 
had served since his first visit to Amsterdam 
over a half century earlier. Every great 
religious cause and every significant ecu- 
menical conference during those 5 decades 
had felt his leadership. 

His first visit to Europe kinéled his en- 
thusiasm for foreign nations. He often ad- 
monished young men, “Keep your eyes on 
the ends of the earth.” The lad who lifted 
his gnze to the broad fields of Iowa was 
on his way to becoming a world citizen. 
Personally I have to confess that whenever 
I looked into the eyes of Dr. Mott, they some- 
how suggested to me the gaze of an eagle. 
An engle seems to look through you and 
beyond you. So did Dr. Mott. His piercing 
eyes looked straight at you and yet seemed 
to see long vistas beyond you. His vision 
became adjusted to vast distances, 

He repeatedly circled the globe traveling 
Over two million miles visiting the leading 
universities of all lands. I have heard him 
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say humorously that he often felt like ask- 
ing his traveling companions to place a board 
at the foot of his bed each morning bearing 
the name of the country in which he was 
waking up. 

Dr. Mott is credited with having infu- 
enced more young men than any other man 
of his time. May I testify for myself. I 
saw him first at the student volunteer con- 
vention held in Rochester in 1910. John 
Mott at 45 years was a figure a student 
never forgot. He looked like a statesman. 
He spoke like a statesman. He was a states- 
man. If a man like Mott felt that Chris- 
tian service and foreign missions were big 
business, they were big business. He cap- 
tured my imagination. He was no small 
factor in shaping my choice of work. 

John R. Mott was an ambassador of the 
young King of Calvary to the youth of Amer- 
ica and to the students of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, For over half a 
century he riveted the attention of the 
Christian world on youth and helped to 
rivet the mind of youth on the making of 
a Christian world. As Prof. Kenneth Latou- 
rette has said, "There have been many great 
missionaries, but no one else has been the 
means of bringing together in cooperation 
in the spread of our falth so many diverse 
ecclesiastical groups or on so extensive a 
geographic scale.” 

John Mott was an ambassador of Christ 
to kings as well as to campuses. He visited 
with the statesmen of the world. He was 
welcomed in the councils of governments. 
In 1916 and 1917 at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson he was a member of the Mexi- 
can-American Joint Committee and a mem- 
ber of the Commission sent by the Presi- 
dent to Russia. His cooperation was sought 
by governments not only because he was 
head of the vast and potent Young Men’s 
Christian Association but also because he 
was John R. Mott. 

And we must remember, too, that Dr. 
Mott was a global worker before we had 
global wars. And if the churches and peo- 
ples of the world had adequately responded 
to his missionary appeals, the chances are 
that the last World War would not have 
occurred. Dr. Mott saw the needs of Japan 
and if we had heeded his call to Christianize 
that land, there would have been no Pearl 
Harbor. If we had shared his ecumenical 
spirit, there would be no Iron Curtain be- 
tween Orient and Occident today. 

But for us to look back pensively and 
picture what might have been is hardly in 
keeping with Dr. Mott's character. I do not 
know of his ever speaking in the recrim- 
inatory vein of “I told you so." I never 
heard him bemoan the passing of “the good 
old days.” He was always looking forward 
to the golden age ahead. Like “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” his invitation was always out: 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
‘The last of life for which the first was made. 
Trust God, see all, nor be afraid.” 


He never complained, saying, “What's the 
world coming to.” He was ever proclaiming 
what had come to the world in Christ. He 
was an ambassador of Jesus Christ. 

And not only did John R. Mott follow 
Christ as a humble servant and represent 
him as an ambassador. He was a creator 
with Christ. Some persons write books 
which serve to prolong their memory. Others 
erect buildings which continue their work. 
But Dr, Mott is memorialized In living move- 
ments. If institutions are but the length- 
ened shadows of men, then his shadow is 
immeasurable because It is ever growing. 
Ponder the organizations and movements 
listed in this program: the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation, the International Missionary 
Council, the World Alliance of YMCA’s, the 
World Council of Churches, the National 
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Council of Churches, the Inter-Seminary 
Movement, the United Student Christian 
Council—all these and many others were 
blessed by his leadership and many more 
born of his brain. The Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association was his first love because 
it was his spiritual parent, but with that 
as a fulcrum and Christ-like love as a lever 
he helped to lift the world. The Methodist 
Church was his ecclesiastical home, but he 
belonged to the Church Universal, the Body 
of Christ. 

The inclusiveness of his spirit and the 
immortality of his influence cannot be better 
expressed than by the citation given to 
John R. Mott at the Centennial Interna- 
tional Convention of YMCA's in 1951: 

“Devoted servant of the cause of Christ, 
pioneer of worldwide Christian moyements, 
brother of men of all races, ceaseless worker 
in behalf of world peace, welcome guest on 
all continents, renowned long-time leader 
and honored statesman of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of all countries, friend 
of youth of all lands.” 

How could one man’s magnetism be felt 

in so many directions and to such vast dis- 
tances? There can be only one answer to 
the secret. He was so superbly a master of 
men because he was so truly a servant of 
God. 
Dr. Mott demonstrated the double prin- 
ciple of divine trusteeship. He was so suc- 
cessful in handling the talents committed 
to him that he was made trustee of ever 
larger interests. But he also illustrated that 
other principle which Christ expressed when 
he said, “If you have not been faithful in 
that which is another's, who will give you 
that which is your own?” By his fidelity in 
guarding the interests of others, he received 
the rich blessings which belonged to him, 
A score or more of universities honored him. 
He was given the Distinguished Service Medal 
by his own beloved country and was decor- 
ated by 15 other governments. He richly de- 
served the Nobel Peace Prize awarded him in 
1946 because he had worked for unity within 
the churches as well as between governments. 
He recognized that a divided church could 
not honestly call for a united world. And 
he realized that religion offers the greatest 
channel of hope for world peace because it 
reminds men of their common membership 
in God's family. 

Some years ago Henry Van Dyke, speaking 
at the Hall of Fame, gave this definition: 
“Fame is durable good renown, won by 
service, approved by the wise, applauded by 
the common voice.” When we look at John 
Mott we see the embodiment of what the 
thoughtful American mind calls fame. We 
see beyond Mott, the man, the mighty move- 
ments which he served. We see towering 
above him the figure of Christ whose apostle 
he was. We catch a vision of the better 
world he dreamed. And the world which can 
produce a John R. Mott must be God's world. 
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Silly, Isn’t It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
because I think the following letter from 
my good friend Art Wallhausen, editor, 
owner, and publisher of the Enterprise- 
Courier, a newspaper printed and pub- 
lished at Charleston, Mo., sets forth very 
clearly the desirability, if not the neces- 
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sity for a change in our postal law, I 
am inserting it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. We all remem- 
ber that some time ago, many of us 
supported legislation which we thought 
was in the general public interest, and 
which especially would help employees 
of the Railway Express Co. to maintain 
their jobs, only to find that the express 
company immediately knocked out any 
advantage that they might have had 
from this legislation by immediately in- 
creasing rates to drive this business 
away. 

Experience has taught us that the 
legislation which was passed and which 
became Public Law 199 was not in the 
interest of the general public, and that it 
should be repealed as quickly as possible. 
Mr. Wallhausen’s letter calls attention to 
the silly procedures which are being fol- 
lowed now, and I hope the members of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, as well as those officials in the 
Post Office Department, who make rec- 
ety ae in oe for changes, will read this 
etter. 


I have been disappointed to learn that 
no hearings have been scheduled on bills 
which would restore some sanity and 
commonsense to the operation of the 
Post Office Department, but still have 
hopes that the chairman and other lead- 
ers will soon realize that it is time that 
Congress acknowledge the mistake it 
made during the 82d Congress. What 
seemed to make sense at that time has 
certainly proved to be asinine. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

Tue ENTERPRISE-CouRIER, 
Charleston, Mo., March 14, 1955. 
Representative PAUL C. JONES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Pavut: Now that you folks have man- 
aged to raise your salaries sufficiently to 
make your work worth your time expended, 
you might settle down and unpass a bit of 
legislation which has caused no end of 
trouble and confusion in business circles, 

I have reference to Public Law 199. 

This law, passed specifically for the Rail- 
way Express boys, places an arbitrary and 
silly limitation on weight and size of parcel- 
post packages mailed between post offices of 
the first class. 

So what happens? 

Yesterday one of my customers, for in- 
stance, hauled his printed matter from 
Charleston to East Prairie in order to mail 
the stuf. His postage bill was $115. 

Then what happened? 

A star-route truck picked up the packages 
(which had originated in Charleston) in 
East Prairie, hauled them back over the same 
route, deposited them on the back porch of 
the Charleston post office, from which place 
they were dispatched to Chicago, New York, 
and elsewhere. 

Same silly routine is repeated over and 
Over again. We carry our oversize packages 
to Wyatt or Bertrand or to East Prairie, 
Then the Government hauls it back to 
Charleston and redispatches the items. 
Same holds true of incoming mail. 

Not long ago a customer of mine from 
Wyatt came storming into my office carrying 
a large parcel. It was a banjo or mandolin 
which he had ordered from a Chicago mail- 
Order house. It was large and bulky. He 
had received it via parcel post. (Chicago 
Can mall anything, any size, to Wyatt, which 
is a third-class post office. 

He did not like the instrument, and had 
driven to Charleston where the said instru- 
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ment was wrapped and packaged for him. 
He took it to the Charleston post office, where 
he was blandly informed that the package 
was too bulky to be mailed. 

Naturally the man was mad and confused. 
I don't blame him. 

After an hour or so of trying to explain 
this goofed Public Law 199 to this gentleman, 
he calmed down, hauled it back home and 
mailed it from Wyatt. 

A few hours later a star-route carrier 
picked up the Wyatt mail, carted it into 
Charleston, and the same banjo was dis- 
patched from Charleston, which happens to 
be a central distribution point, 

It just doesn’t make sense. 

It does mean that the Postoffice Depart- 
ment is being deprived of much business it Is 
geared up to handle, and under the present 
system it means double handling, and use- 
less handling of many items. It would be a 
great convenience, which almost amounts 
to necessity, for most businesses to restore 
regulations in force prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 199. 

If you, my good friend, would concern 
yourself with this down-to-earth problem, 
and would get the Job done, it would amount 
to a damn sight more good than a lot of the 
social “do-gooder” legislation with which 
Congress is constantly meddling. 

Yours very truly, 
Art L. WALLHAUSEN. 


Cost of Mail Delivery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am inserting an editorial from the 
Thayer News, of Thayer, Mo. Mr. R. H. 
Williams, editor, has some timely obser- 
vations regard our postal service: 

Cost or Mat. DELIVERY 


There has been much talk in recent years 
that the Post Office Department should be 
put on a paying basis, It is true that the 
post office annually builds up quite a deficit 
and that it is an annual cost to the Federal 
Government of considerable proportions. 

It is also true that Congress has made it 
possible for newspapers to be delivered at a 
very low postage cost, has provided for very 
cheap malling cost for books, and has pro- 
vided other services which will never pay for 
themselves, 

Another service which will never pay for 
itself is rural mail delivery. The post office 
will probably never be put on a break-even 
basis as long as free rural mail delivery is 
given to the rural citizens of this country. 
We are completely in favor of such delivery, 
but note that it cost $192,430,434 in 1953— 
the last year on which figures are available. 

The same can probably be said about sec- 
ond-class newspaper delivery. The news- 
paper—which is the greatest buy available 
in the United States today—is almost a ne- 
cessity and the fact that Americans can enjoy 
low-cost mail delivery of newspapers is one 
of the praiseworthy features of our society 
today. 

No doubt some postal rates will need to 
be increased ever so often by the Post Office 
Department. However, we would like to see 
increases in second-class mail come very 
slowly, are in favor of continuing free rural 
mail delivery even though the Post Office De- 
partment loses money on such operation, and 
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are in favor of low-cost mailing privileges 
for books and other such material. 

Considering the money the Government 
spends for various less needed programs, we 
believe a reasonable deficit in the Post Office 
Department can be tolerated and should be, 
as it has been for many years, 


Greek Independence Day, March 25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the cele- 
bration of Greek Independence Day is 
of especial significance for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, the ancient 
Greeks, who are renowned for the very 
high premium they placed on freedom 
and independence, were, in a sense, the 
first citizens of the West. They showed 
the world that they preferred to fight 
for the preservation of their independ- 
ence rather than willingly submit to con- 
quering oppressors. In the second place, 
when eventually they were forced to 
submit to alien tyrants, the Greeks 
proudly maintained their spiritual inde- 
pendence for many centuries. Finally, 
in 1821, when they saw a chance of 
regaining their national independence, 
they staged a revolt, which in the course 
of several years of warfare led to the 
birth of modern Greece. 

In that year, when Archbishop Ger- 
manos raised the standard of the cross 
in his monastery at Patras, few people 
outside Greece realized that the insur- 
rection started by this intrepid church 
leader was to bring about complete po- 
litical independence. But as Greeks of 
all classes closed their ranks and rallied 
to the cause of their freedom the world 
began to see the dawning of a new day 
in Greece, that cradle of western civili- 
zation. 

At times the course of the struggle 
seemed uncertain. Even with consid- 
erable outside aid the cause of Greece 
suffered some setbacks. But as these 
brave Greeks braced themselves in a do- 
or-die fight, and as the amount of out- 
side aid was increased, doubts as to the 
outcome vanished. In October of 1827 
when the enemy's fleet was destroyed at 
the naval battle of Navarino, Greece's 
independence was assured. 

It is simple enough for us to relate in 
a few sentences what the Greek war- 
riors accomplished in the course of a 
strenuous and bloody decade. It is easy 
for us to view those events from a dis- 
tance and marvel at the brave deeds of 
those Greeks against their oppressors. 
But the few words we say here cannot 
do them adequate justice. Neither time 
nor distance can dim the admiration 
with which we regard everything the 
Greeks did for the realization of their 
national dream, for the attainment of 
their national political independence, 

In recent years Greek independence 
has been seriously endangered by ag- 
gressors or other evil forces. The memo- 
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ries of World War II and postwar events 
are still fresh in our minds. If we have 
learned a lesson from those tragic 
events, it is that national independence 
demands constant national vigilance, 
and it entails supreme sacrifices from 
all. The Greeks of 134 years ago, as well 
as those of our own day have proved 
equal to the task at hand. They have 
made a remarkable record for them- 
selves by the courageous defense of their 
national independence. They will de- 
serve the overflowing benefits which 
hard-won freedom bestows. 

Iam glad that we in the United States 
have been in a position to help the Greeks 
in their ceaseless fight against forces of 
tyranny and oppression. We are now 
closely linked to the Greek people in a 
common defense system, and they can 
be sure that we will do our utmost to 
support and protect their freedom. In 
this fraternal spirit we salute our allies 
and happily join in the celebration of 
Greek Independence Day. 


The Outlook for Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Akron Beacon-Journal of 
March 9, 1955: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR CONSUMERS 

There was a hint of bad news for the Na- 
tion's consumers of natural gas in a dis- 
patch out of Washington reporting the rec- 
ommendations of a Cabinet level committee 
mamed by President Eisenhower. 

What seemed to be the most important 
recommendation was one calling for a vol- 
untary limiting of oil imports to 1954 levels. 
The committee tied this to national defense 
on the ground that larger imports of oil 
would force more coal mines to close down, 
with possible serious consequences to the 
defense effort in the event of war. 

Almost incidentally, it seemed, the com- 
mittee added that as far as natural gas is 
concerned, “sound conservation practices” 
should prevail, but that Federal regulation 
should apply only after the gas has entered 
“an interstate transmission line.” 

That is what the gas producers have been 
saying for years. 3 

This is also what the present Federal Power 
Commission said—until the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that the Natural Gas 
Act compelled the FPC to regulate ficid 
prices, The FPC had tried to discard this 
power, but a suit filed in behalf of gas con- 
sumers finally forced the Commission to 
start regulating again. 

From the point of view of gas consumers, 
the recommendation of Mr. Eisenhower's 
Committee is a discouraging sign. It sug- 
gests that, since the President is taking 
advice from men who subscribe to the gas 
producers’ unlimited-free-enterprise philos- 
ophy, he might not yveto—as former President 
Truman did—a bill to exempt feld gas rates 
from Federal control. 

The Congress as now constituted is one 
which seems likely to be more responsive to 
Picssures from the gas-producing Southwest 
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than to pressure from the gas-consuming 
North and East. The odds are, therefore, 
that the present Congress will pass a bill 
directing the FPC to stop regulating field 
gas prices, One House or the other has ap- 


proved such bills before, and once both - 


Houses gave approval. That time, President 
Truman's veto saved consumers from the 
rate increase which would have been the 
inevitable result of decontrol of the all-im- 
portant field price. 

President Eisenhower has never said, so far 
as we know, that he is in favor of leaving 
public utility consumers entirely to the 
tender mercies of the producers. But he ap- 
pointed the Committee which made that 
recommendation. The Committee was of 
Cabinet level, which means that the Presi- 
dent will give serious and perhaps sympa- 
thetic consideration to its recommendations. 

The outlook for consumers is not good. 


Let’s Send MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Journal-American of Sunday, 
March 19, 1955: 

LET'S SEND MACARTHUR 


On his return from the Far Eastern con- 
ferences Secretary of State Dulles pungently 
described the propaganda strategy of the 
Chinese Communists. 

The strategy is to persuade the Asian peo- 
ples that the United States lacks the forti- 
tude to risk another war, no matter what 
the provocation or aggression may be, and 
also lacks the fighting strength to win such 
a war. 

“They,” Mr. Dulles said, “are persistently 
trying to belittle our power and throw doubt 
on our resolution. 

“Chinese Communist propaganda portrays 
the United States as being merely a paper 
tiger.” 

Mr. Dulles emphasized the sheer necessity 
of our convincing the east Asians, and the 
Chinese Communists in particular, that we 
are not bluffing in the Orient, that we will 
not capitulate to any aggressive postures, and 
that war can bring only disaster to our 
enemies. 

Obviously, our weakness in the Far East Is 
not a weakness of spirit nor of military 
ability. 

What we lack over there Is unified leader- 
ship at the scene of danger. We need the 
essential symbol of armed strength and moral 
courage. We need a commanding figure at 
the scene who can speak wisely in councils 
and lead effectively in the circumstances of 
war. 

That kind of man fs available. 

It would be a master stroke were our Gov- 
ernment to appoint Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
as American High Commissioner to Nation- 
alist China. He has the military ability re- 
quired. The Japanese respect him, the Fili- 
pinos venerate him, the Southeast Asians ad- 
mire him—and the Communists fear him. 

Perhaps General MacArthur could not ac- 
cept the mission, though we know not why. 
Perhaps the administration would not ask 
him to serve, though we wonder why. 

But questions aside, with General Mac- 
Arthur on duty, America would have a domi- 
nating American volce in the critical area, 
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and the Communists would know beyond any 
doubt that America means business. 

For Communists understand just one 
kind of language, and Douglas MacArthur 
personifies the kind of language they under- 
stand. 


The Inquiry Into the Stock Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Economics, Politics Meet in 
Probe,” written by Mr. J. A. Livingston, 
and published in his column Business 
Outlook in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 20, 1955. 

The article has reference to the very 
able study that is being carried on by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
under the direction of our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Fur RIH], the chairman of the 
committee. It is a very fine article, and 
it commends itself to the attention and 
careful reading of every Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Business OUTLOOK—ECONOMICS, POLITICS 

MEET IN PRODE 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

In Washington, economics is politics. 
From that, there’s no escaping. Consider 
these stock-market hearings by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey declares that the testimony might 
precipitate a wave of misconfidence. It 
might endanger business, cause unemploy- 
ment. 

President Eisenhower seconds the motion. 

Senator J. W. FPutseicur, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, chairman of the committee, pro- 
tests. The hearings are having no such del- 
eterious consequences. 

And Wall Street—the hero or the victim 
in the case—can’t make up its collective 
mind. 

At one time this year, Wall Streeters went 
wild about General Motors even as oldtime 
singers went about Harry. They paid $107 a 
share. Yet, on Monday, they were willing to 
pay only about $90—a change in their wild- 
ness—their esteem—of $17 a share, or about 
15 percent. 

A. T. & T. AND U. S. STEEL TOO 

Part of this diminution in esteem is real— 
a result of the issuance by General Motors of 
new stock. Earnings per share would be 
elightly diluted. But it was primarily u 
measure of Wall Street's changeability—its 
capacity to swing from extremes of hopeful 
anticipation to pessimism. 

Yet, Wall Street can swing back. General 
Motors sells at about 94. It's come back a 
sound part of the way. American Telephone 
& Telegraph, a comparatively stable widows’ 
and orphans’ stock—a security which brokers 
solemnly prociaim to possess superlative in- 
vestment merit—has swung since the henr- 
ings began from 186 to 176 and back to 180. 
United States Steel has dropped from above 
80 to 74 and then climed to 77, 

Senator Form didn't alter the state or 
condition of United States Steel in any way. 
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Ita magnificent new works at Morrisville, Pa. 
still blast away rolling out steel; the Irvin 
works near Pittsburgh manages to feed mid- 
western automobile, machinery, and farm 
equipment plants. Production schedules 
didn't suddenly melt away because witnesses 
were being questioned. 
FUNSTON TO GALBRAITH TO MARTIN 


No, indeed. U.S. Steel was the same U. S. 
Steel on March 3 when Keith Funston, presi- 
dent cf the New York Stock Exchange, tes- 
tified that he had been buying stocks; on 
Tuesday, March 8, when Prof. John K, Gal- 
braith, of Harvard (who subsequently broke 
his ankle), warned that the effervescence in 
Wall Street and the enthusiasm about the 
growth of the country could not be disto- 
ciated entirely from the spirit of 1929; and 
on Monday, March 14, when Wall Street 
seemed to be giving up. Chairman William 


McChesney Martin, Jr., of the Federal Reserve- 


Board, was that day's witness. 

On Funston's testimony, stocks rose. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average climbed to its 
all-time high of 419.68. After Galbraith the 
market faded fast—falling to 409 and sub- 
sequently to 391.36. Sounds horrendous—28 
points. Actually it’s only 7 percent. Mar- 
tin, a pillar of fiscal and financial respecta- 
bility, did not stop the downward swish of 
sentiment. He was on the stand when the 
market broke nearly 10 points. 

In perspective such swings in sentiment 
fre not extreme. The number of points 
28—seems violent. When newspapers pro- 
claimed that on March 8 stocks plummeted 
7.7 points and on March 14, 9.7 points, the 
end of Wall Street's little world seemed at 
hand. Nineteen twenty-nine came close, 
Don't be fooled. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average is 
around 400. A 7-point drop is less than 2 
percent. That's no different from a 4-point 
decline when the average was around 220. 
The magnitudes are not revealing. The per- 
centages are. 


A READYMADE SCAPEGOAT 


But this doesn't help Senator FULBRIGHT. 
He is pictured as a destroyer of confidence. 
If automobiles don't sell, if manufacturers, 
who have been expanding commitments for 
new plant and machinery, decide to curtail, 
if bullding contractors suddenly determine 
that they've overbuilt and had better slow 
down—if that sequence of events develops, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT is the culprit. He held hear- 
ings which upset Wall Street’s equanimity. 
He gave senatorial prestige to the statements 
of witnesses—some bearish. 

To my mind, the hearings are salutary. 
As I said in last week's column, they caused 
a reappraisal—made people wonder: Have 
we gone too far? Has the increase in ge- 
curity loans (see chart) proceeded too 
rapidly? 

EISENHOWER OWES THANKS 

So far as President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Humphrey and the administration go, this 
is all to the good. Early in January, the 
Federal Reserve Board jacked up margin re- 
quirements, For a few days, it affected the 
market. It was a psychological warning—if 
speculation gets out of hand, the Govern- 
ment will act. 

The Fulbright hearings have underlined 
this warning, 

The administration ought to be doubly 
Erateful to Senator FULBRIGHT. First, be- 
Cause he has contributed to the caution— 
to the appraisal—the administration want- 
ed, Second, because if business is hollow 
underneath, if unemployment should result 
in the latter part of the year—Republican 
Politicians can say, “See, FULERIGCHT—the 
Democrats—did it.” 

The hearings haye slowed down the boom 
temporarily, They've prevented a rise to a 
higher level and then a fall from that level. 
Better a recession in March 1955 than a re- 
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cession—and from a higher level—in March 
1956. 

Not only does Eisenhower now have a 
self-appointed scapegoat, Futpnicnr, but 
also, if a drop comes, he will have more time 
to bring about recovery before November 
1956, 

Economics is economics and politics is 
politics. And in Washington, always the 
twain shall meet. 


Tabulation of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
early in January of this year, I mailed 
out a questionnaire to approximately 
100,600 of my constituents seeking their 
views on major national issues. Ap- 
proximately 9,000 questionnaires have 
been returned. These have been tabu- 
lated for me by the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I should like to include 
the complete questionnaire and the 
tabulated returns: 


TABULATION OF REPRESENTATIVE FRELING- 
HUYSEN's QUESTIONNAME 


I. Do you favor granting Federal financial 
assistance to the States for school construc- 
tion? 

Yes, 72.7 percent; no, 229 percent; no 
opinion, 4.4 percent. 

I. A citizen's Commission has recom- 
mended major salary increases for Congress- 
men, Supreme Court Justices, other Federal 
Judges, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Vice President. Would 
you vote for legislation favoring such in- 
creases? 

Yes, 57.0 percent; 
opinion, 9.8 percent. 

III. The administration has announced 
support of a pay increase for Federal em- 
ployees, including military personnel. Do 
you think this is a good idea? 

Yes, 72.0 percent; no, 18.7 percent; no 
opinion, 9.3 percent. 

IV. Do you favor continuing the selective- 
service program as long as there are not 
enough volunteers to meet quotas of the 
armed services? 

Yee, 87.1 percent; 
opinion, 4.0 percent. 

V. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing (UMT) for all American boys? 

Yes, 763 percent; no, 18.8 percent; no 
opinion, 4.9 percent. 

VI. The following have been cited by vari- 
ous persons as threats to the security of the 
United States. Please check the answer 
which best describes your opinion of each: 

Armed attack by an enemy: Extreme 
threat, 35 percent; unlikely threat, 53.4 per- 
cent; no opinion, 11.6 percent, 

Internal subversion and sabotage: Extreme 
threat, 60.2 percent; unlikely threat, 30.5 
percent; no opinion, 9.3 percent. 

Curtailment of civil liberties through ef- 
forts to prevent subversion: Extreme threat, 
31.4 percent; unlikely threat, 53.0 percent; no 
opinion, 15.6 percent. 

Regimentation of the United States econ- 
omy by excessive expansion of the Federal 
Government: Extreme threat, 35.6 percent; 
unlikely threat, 48.0 percent; no opinion, 16.4 
percent. 


no, 33.2 percent, no 


no, 89 percent; no 
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Economic depression: Extreme threat, 15.8 
percent; unlikely threat, 72.3 percent; no 
opinion, 11.9 percent. 

Inflation resulting from an unbalanced 
budget: Extreme threat, 35 percent; unlikely 
threat, 51,2 percent; no opinion, 13.8 percent. 

Vil. Which of the following best expresses 
your view as to what United States trade pol- 
icy should be? Please check one: 

We should lower our tariffs and trade bar- 
riers in order to increase world trade and 
strengthen the economies of our friends 
abroad. Trade, not aid, is a good policy, 70.6 
percent. 

We should raise our trade barriers in order 
to protect our industries from foreign com- 
petition, 18.6 percent. 

No opinion, 10.8 percent. 

VIII. Which of the following viewpoints 
best expresses your views on immigration 
policy? Please check one: 

Congress should modify the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law along the lines sug- 
gested by President Eisenhower during the 
1952 campaign, and increase the number of 
people who can settle in the United States, 
35.8 percent. 

Congress should make our immigration 
laws more strict and reduce the number of 
immigrants allowed to enter this country, 
30.5 percent. 

Congrees should leave our immigration 
laws pretty much as they are, 27.7 percent. 

No opinion, 6 percent. 

IX. Which of the following viewpoints ex- 
presses your views regarding the Taft- 
Hartley law? Please check one: 

The Taft-Hartley law is a slave-labor law 
which is unfair to unions and the average 
workingman, Congress should repeal it or 
completely amend it, 9.5 percent. 

The Taft-Hartley law is not strict enough 
in prohibiting monopolistic, unjust, and 
dangerous practices by unions. Its provi- 
eions regulating union practices should be 
made even tougher, 19.7 percent. 

Experience has shown the Taft-Hartley 
law to be fair and just. It has contributed 
to the improvement of labor-management 
relations. The law may need some amend- 
ments, but from an overall standpoint, it 1s 
a good law, 62.6 percent. 

No opinion, 8.2 percent. 

X. (a) Do you favor further tax reduc- 
tions? 

Yes, 52.2 percent; no, 37 percent; no opin- 
fon, 10.8 percent. 

(b) If your answer to (a) 1s “yes,” how far 
would you go to reduce taxes? 

Would you cut the military budget? Yes, 
22.9 percent; no, 58.4 percent; no opinion, 
18.7 percent. 

Would you oppose increasing dollar aid to 
Asia? Yes, 72.7 percent; no, 16.6 percent; 
no opinion, 10.7 percent. 

Would you continue a deficit in the Fed- 
eral budget? Yes, 22.1 percent; no, 54.1 
percent; no opinion, 23.8 percent. 

Number of questionnaires mailed, 100,000. 

Number of questionnaires returned, 8,959. 


Irish Cultural Olympics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of March 7, 1955: 
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IRISH CULTURAL OLYMPICS 

Formal opening yesterday in the new 
library of Villanova University of the first 
Irish Cultural Olympics ever to be presented 
in the United States starts something of im- 
mediate and powerful appeal to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans of Irish ex- 
traction living in Delaware Valley, United 
States of America. 

But the series of nightly events scheduled 
from tonight through April 1, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays and March 16 and 
17, includes features that cannot fall to 
interest many without antecedents in the 
Green Isle. 

The event tonight Is devoted to the “Irish 
Contribution to the American Way of Life,” 
an intriguing subject. Those to follow range 
through aspects of Ireland past and present; 
its vivid history, its religious character, its 
philosophy, drama, music, dances, sports, 
literature, and industries. 

Back of all this, as we know, fs a culture 
that has grown great through long ages. 
Occurrence of the olympics in St. Patrick's 
month is occasion for deep satisfaction here 
where one of the oldest organizations of its 
kind, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, has 
flourished since colonial times, a sign of the 
strong impress of Irish-Americans on the life 
of this community. The olympics will be a 
welcome reminder of the Ireland whose cul- 
ture they celebrate, 


Retreat From Farm Sanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, because in 
the immediate future H, R. 12 will be 
under consideration by the House, I 
would like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention an editorial published by the 
Salt Lake Deseret News and Telegram. 
The editorial calls attention to the fact 
that the vote in the House Committee 
on Agriculture was 23 for rigid supports 
as against 11 in opposition. I agree with 
the News that H. R. 12 is a retreat from 
sanity and that the least we can do is 
to give the flexible supports a chance to 
operate, which this bill does not do, The 
editorial follows: 


RETREAT From Farm SANITY 


By any sort of unbiased standard, the re- 
cent vote of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee to return to high rigid farm price sup- 
ports is a step away from sanity in govern- 
ment. 

The committee action shouldn't be given 
undue importance, of course. The vote was 
23 to 11. But it should be remembered that 
by ita very nature, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee is made up of Representatives mainly 
from farm States who are subject to farm- 
bloc pressure. Of its 33 members, 24 are 
from Midwest or Southern States where op- 
position to flexible supports has been most 
bitter. 

Nevertheless, it is a straw in the wind and 
a particularly unfortunate one at a time 
when what is sorely needed is not less flexi- 
bility but more. 

What does a vote to return to high rigid 
Supports mean? 

It means, first of all, a vote to scrap some- 
thing that hasn't even been tried yet. The 
8244 to 90 percent of parity plan voted by 
Cougress last year only goes Into effect with 
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the marketing of this year’s crops. There- 
fore, it cannot be claimed that the flexible 
program is being abandoned because of any 
degree of fallure. 

It means, secondly, a vote to return to a 
program that was a ruinous failure by every 
measure, Consider the elements of that 
failure: 

1. High fixed price supports did not keep 
the incomes of farmers high. The net in- 
come of farm operators (including supports) 
fell 25 percent between 1947 and 1954. 

2. High fixed price supports created tre- 
mendously wasteful and unmanageable sur- 
pluses. Itis an unchangeable law of nature 
that an artificially high price is going to in- 
crease production and decrease consump- 
tion. It Is also going to discourage exports, 
because the only way to export successfully 
is to underprice foreign competition. All 
that means surplus. In this country today, 
despite the most strenuous efforts to cut it 
down, the crop surplus on hand still runs 
close to seven billion dollars. In the past 
9 months the Government has managed to 
give, sell, or barter away 800 million dollars’ 
worth of surplus products—at a tremendous 
loss to the taxpayer. But in the same period 
new surpluses have piled up more than twice 
as fast as we could get rid of the old. 

3. High fixed price supports have com- 
pelled production controls that hamper the 
freedom of the farmer. These controls, in 
turn, have invariably diverted acreage to 
other crops, which in turn have resulted in 
other surpluses and other demands for sup- 
ports. 

4. High fixed price supports have brought 
thousands of acres under the plow that 
should never have been touched. A new 
Dust Bowl is building on the Great Plains 
as a result. The Soil Conservation Service 
right now is getting reports from States and 
counties on.damage to be expected from the 
March winds now beginning to blow. We 
will analyze these reports as they are re- 
leased in a day or two. 

All this represents Incontrovertible evl- 
dence that the only solution to our farm 
problem is to go forward with an increas- 
ingly flexible support program. It would be 
the height of folly for the House to follow 
the lead of its Agriculture Committee. 


Inaccurate Story of Hiss Yalta Probe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following open letter from Mr. Hearst to 
Mr. Sulzberger, which appeared in last 
Sunday's Journal American, brings out 
once more the caution with which we 
should read our morning newspapers, 
and others. 

Slanted news is the order of the day 
and even newspapers who claim to be on 
the highest plane now indulge in it. 

We now no longer get “all the news 
that’s fit to print” but we get “all the 
news we think you should read, as we 
see fit to print it.” 

Inaccurate Storr or Hias“ Talra ROLE 
Mr. Anritur Hays SULZBERGER, 

President and Publisher, The New York 
Times. 

Dran Artur: I want to add my congratu- 

lations to the many others you have un- 
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doubtedly received on the great job members 
of your staff and you yourself did in pub- 
lishing a true copy of the Yalta document. 

It has at long last forced the obvious re- 
Tuctant State Department to make them 
available to the American public, whose 
right to know about them after our imme- 
diate security was no longer involved should 
never have been questioned. 

The Times coverage of this story was mag- 
nificient, in general, and in many particulars, 
but as one newspaperman to another, I must 
say that in one instance the coverage was 
less than magnificient. In fact, it was far 
below the standards and editing and ob- 
jectivity the American people have the right 
to expect from all responsible American 
newspapers, 

To my mind and in my copy of your paper 
it was an example of slanted headline writing 
and slanted news writing. 

Now, if this were one isolated instance T 
would not bring it up because I know how 
feverish things must have been in the Times 
building that night. 

But the reason I am writing this letter to 
you is to point out that it is not an isolated 
instance. 

Examples of slanted heads written by the 
copy desks and slanted news stories written 
by Times reporters and slanted book reviews 
by people hired by Times editors have been 
all too frequently pointed out by at least 
two writers I can mention—Westbrook Peg- 
ler for one, and John T. Flynn for another. 

Granted similar distortions have crept 
into other newspapers; they are one of the 
journalistic pitfalls of our era. I call the 
New York Times ones to your attention prin- 
cipally because of the high esteem in which 
many people regard almost everything that 
you print. 

By the same token your responsibility to 
see that everything that you do print is ac- 
curate and as your masthead puts it “Fit to 
Print“ is that much greater. 

Now, I want to be completely fair about 
this. I received my copy of the Thursday 
Times in Hot Springs, Va. My copy was an 
early edition. The Hiss story was on page 
27. The main headline says, “Hiss Parley 
Role was Minor One.” 

The story carries a Washington dateline 
and no reporter's byline, although there are 
the bylines of three other Times men in 
Washington on the same page. The Hiss 
story is simply “Special to the New York 
Times.” 

It tells how Hiss nearly didn't get to Yalta 
because President Roosevelt originally op- 
posed taking along any advisers, It ex- 
plains how the then Secretary of State, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., asked Harry Hopkins, 
then Mr. Roosevelt's chief assistant and, one 
might almost say. alter ego, to intercede with 
the President, with the result that Hiss went 
along. 

By the way, Arthur, a news clipping dated 
June 25, 1953, has been called to my atten- 
tion. It relates how a former State Depart- 
ment official, J. Anthony Panuch, wrote a 
memorandum in 1946 warning that Hiss “ex- 
ercises Syengali-like influence over the men- 
tal processes of Junior Stettinlus.“ I men- 
tion this parenthetically for your perusal. 

Seven paragraphs down in the Hiss story 
this appears: “Nowhere do the documents 
indicate that Hiss was a policymaker at 
Yalta. On the contrary, the records show 
him as a technician, usually representing 
the United States Government at a working 
level with Sir Gladwyn Jebb, now British 
ambassador to France, and Andrei A. Gromy- 
ko, now a deputy Soviet foreign minister.” 

But the chief point I want to make is that 
the headline and the story, particularly that 
clause saying Hiss was only a technician 
(whatever that means) carry the implication 
to the reader that he had no influence, that 
he was sort of a spear carrier in the Yalta 
opera, 
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In my opinion, Arthur, that is inaccurate 
and I cannot help but think that it was a 
deliberate distortion on somebody's part. 

Iss’ ACTIVITIES 

My reason for saying that is this: Earlier 
in the same story the statement is made that 
President Roosevelt had banned all advisers 
from making the trip. Stettinlus reopened 
the question and specifically succeeded in 
getting President Roosevelt to permit Hiss 
to go along as “an adviser to the Secretary 
of State.” 

The incomplete text of the Yalta papers 
which was in my edition cites the following 
appearances and activities of Hiss: 

1, Hiss is listed as present (with President 
Rooseyelt-Stettinius and company, the top 
echelon of the United States mission) at 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
formal meetings of the Yalta Conference, 
which were, I gather, the kickoff for the big 
show. 

2. Hiss is listed as attending three top- 
secret meetings of Foreign Ministera at Yalta, 
where the groundwork was laid for discus- 
sions and decisions at the plenary meetings. 
The meetings he attended considered such 
things as dismemberment of Germany, repa- 
rations, the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
integration of France into German control 
machinery, world security organization, 
Yugoslavian frontiers, control commission in 
Bulgaria and Hungary. 

3. Hiss is listed as attending the third, 
fourth, and fifth plenary meetings where the 
really big stuff went on. These took up the 
Polish question, dismemberment of Ger- 
many, Zone of Occupation in Germany for 
France, membership of the United Nations 
and what states should be admitted. 

I am informed that in the complete Yalta 
text in your late city edition, Hiss is listed 
as having attended 5 formal meetings, 5 
meetings of Foreign Ministers, and 6 plenary 
sessions—16 in all. 

I claim this is pretty good going for a man 
your side story identifies as a mere “techni- 
cian.” I would also say it disproves the 
headline “Hiss Parley Role Was Minor One.” 

If this were merely a passing mistake, I 
could shrug if off, But I submit, Arthur, that 
it is more than that. 


Four years after Yalta, this man Hiss was 
convicted of perjury and sent to prison. He 
was convicted for denying he passed secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, con- 
ſetsed member of the Soviet spy apparatus. 
So, although Hiss technically was convicted 
of perjury, really he was guilty of trading 
with the enemy. Isn't that so? 

LINGERING SYMPATHY 


Continuing along this line of thought, 
when the Hiss-Chambcrs controversy was 
hot, quite a few members of the Washington 
press corps, and newspapermen elsewhere, 
I am sure, were on the side of Hiss. I am 
not speaking now of the Times, but gen- 
erally. And I think some of this sympathy 
for Hiss remained during and after his trial 
and remains to this day. 

What I am suggesting is that at least some 
of the slanted news stories about Hiss can- 
not be attributed to a temporary absence 
of news competence. I am suggesting that 
some of them, at least, are deliberate and 
that responsible newspapers are taken in by 
them from time to time. 

To write that Hiss played a minor part at 
Yalta is a misstatement of the facts. 

In fact, I am informed that in the late 
city edition of Thursday you subordinated 
the Washington story, although retaining 
the paragraph about Hiss being a simple 
technician, and carried a local story in which 
Hiss himself acknowledged he did play a 
Considerable part at Yalta as corcerns the 
formation of the U. N. as well as at San 
Francisco, as we know. He is quoted by you 
as saying “My position at all times was pro- 
American.” 
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3636. A emnllon Banat 
The side story on Hiss, I submit, is an 
example of slanted news against which all 
Papers should be perpetually on guard and 
which has been creeping into the columns 
of the Times disturbingly too often of late. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr. 


Salty Water Made Drinkable at Buckeye 
Experimental Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include the following article 
from the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette of Fri- 
day, March 11, 1955, in the Recorp. The 
article, is entitled “Salty Water Is Made 
Drinkable at Buckeye Experimental 
Plant,” follows: 

SALTY Water Is MADE DRINKABLE AT BUCKEYE 
EXPERIMENTAL PLANT 


(By C. M. McMillen) 


They're making good fresh drinking water 
out of the salty kind down Buckeye way. 

Most crops, too, will do better under irri- 
gation with this demineralized water, if It 
ever becomes commercially feasible. At 
present it's an expensive process. 

The fresh-water-making plant is being 
operated about 20 miles west of Phoenix 
lor the United States Department of the 
Interior under contract by Ionics, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Site of the portable plant ts next to a well 
of the Buckeye Irrigation Co. along Buckeye 
Canal. 

E. H. Sieveka, representing the Department 
of the Interior, and John H. Powell, project 
engineer of Ionics, gave a chance to see the 
inside workings of the experimental plant 
and told how it operates. 

The salty water is taken from the regular 
supply pumped by the irrigation well by a 
suction line and starts it tour through a 
maze of pipes, This water, however, is not 
as salty as sea water. Hopes have been ex- 
pressed that a process to utilize sea water 
may be developed. 

Sleveka and Powell removed the compli- 
cations from the process—like it takes the 
excessive mineral from the water. 

Picture sheets of a plastic membrane, one 
atop another, but separated to make a flat 
cell or box. 

The engineers are going to shuffle the dis- 
solved salt particles around in that cell 
electrically. 

In the Buckeye testing they are putting 
water into the plant that has around 4,000 
parts per million of dissolved salts. In the 
fresh water output the salts have been re- 
duced to 350 to 500 parts or more per mil- 
lion, depending upon how the flexible unit 
is belng operated. 

Many municipalities are serving up water 
with 350 to 500 parts of dissolved salts per 
million, and it is good to taste, good for 
household and industrial use, say the 
engineers. 

Costs in the experimental stages of the 
pilot plants of various processes are high, 
but Douglas McKay, Secretary of Interior, 
has announced in Washington that the goal 
set on costs is in sight. 

At the start the Government program be- 
gan its work of conversion of saline waters 
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to useful water on both sea water and in- 
land waters that are termed salty, brackish, 
or alkali in various parts of the country. 

Costs of converting sea water at the start 
were about $400 to $500 an acre-foot. 

Goals in treating either the sea water or 
inland salty waters to accepted standards 
were $125 an acre-foot for municipal use, 
$40 for irrigation. 

McKay reports: 

“The work accomplished so far indicates 
that attainment of the first goal of winning 
iresh water from sea water at a price which 
municipal users and some industries might 
pay, and the conversion of brackish waters 
to irrigation uses, seems to be in sight al- 
though much work will be necessary before 
either can be brought to realization. 

“The task of converting sea water for 
irrigation is more difficult, but the researches 
continually produce new ideas and one of 
these may well point a way to its attain- 
ment.” 


Release of Yalta Papers “Debunk” 
Republican Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Drew 
Pearson, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald this 
morning, March 23, 1955: 

YALTA ANGERS FRENCH AT Bap Time 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The fallout from the Yalta explosion is like 
the hydrogen. Its devastating diplomatic 
effect continues long after the original blast. 
Today the French Senate debates ratifica- 
tion of the German arms agreement, which 
Dulles for two years has made the corner- 
stone of his European policy. He took 4 
trips to Europe to urge, threaten, cajole 
French participation, yet just 6 days prior 
to Prench Senate debate on ratification, he 
released a document quoting Winston 
Churchill as saying: “No solution has been 
found for controlling the French while they 
are controlling the Germans, If the French 
wish to be tiresome they could produce 
trouble in their zone which would cause 
trouble in the other zones. If we decide to be 
strict they could be lenient. If we decide 
to be lenient they could be strict.” French 
diplomats working for ratification of the 
German arras agreement were dumfounded, 
the French press furlous. Before the State 
Department released the Yalta explosion ste- 
nographers hastily crossed out certain pas- 
sages with pencils. However, French news- 
men could see right through the penciled 
censorship, including the Churchill quote: 
"I do feel that if the French are given this 
little sop it will keep them quiet, for I fcel 
strongly that they should not be at this 
table. This is an exclusive group (smiling) 
and the entrance subscription is at least 5 
million soldiers.“ Naturally this was head- 
lined in Paris. 

What finbbergasted the British was that 
the Secretary of State himself should leak 
the documents. They knew, as the entire 
press and Diplomatic Corps now knows, that 
it was none other than John Foster Dulles 
who authorized that two huge volumes be 
planted with the New York Times, a tech- 
Dique calculated to satisfy right-wing Re- 
publicans yet let Dulles tell the British he 
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was against publication. “If that happened 
in England,” remarked one British diplomat, 
“Eden would face questions in Commons 
next morning and might have to resign.” 
One Yalta line that especially irked the 
British was the Churchill quote: “It would 
be a pity to stuff the Polish goose so full of 
German food that it would have indigestion.” 
YALTA WISECRACKS 


With the weight of the war on thelr 
shoulders, the old gentlemen at Yalta were 
full of wisecracks, which Is one reason Sen- 
ator Enowntanp demanded publication. 
However, Churchill and Roosevelt always 
wisecracked, war or no war. Here are some 
Yalta cracks: Churchill: “We are pursuing 
the Atlantic Charter. I sent a copy of this 
interpretation to Wendell Willkie,” Roose- 
velt: “Is that what killed him?” Roosevelt 
“recalled there had been an organization 
called the Ku Klux Klan that had hated the 
Catholics and Jews, and when he had been 
on a visit to a small town in the South he 
had been the guest of the president of the 
local chamber of commerce. He had sat 
next to an Italian on one side and a Jew on 
the other and had asked the president of the 
chamber of commerce whether they were 
members of the Ku Klux Klan, to which the 
president replied that they were, but that 
they were considered all right since everyone 
in the community knew them. The Presl- 
dent remarked that it was a good illustration 
of how difficult it was to have any prejudice— 
racial, religious, or otherwise—if you really 
knew people.” Roosevelt told this in sup- 
porting a Churchill toast for peaceful coop- 
eration with Russia “that the common dan- 
ger of war had removed the impediments to 
‘understanding and the fires of war had wiped 
out old animosities.” 

DEMOCRATIC MISS 


The Democratic National Committee was 
elther too dumb or too busy playing bridge 
or unable to read. For the Yalta papers con- 
tained good political ammunition. GOP 
mouthpieces, including David Lawrence's 
U. S. News, also Newsweek, had leaked 
the story that Joe Lash, one-time friend 
of Mrs. Roosevelt, and former member of 
a Communist-front youth group, was to 
be United States delegate to the United Na- 
tions. It now develops that Ed Stettinius, 
then Secretary of State, didn't know how to 
spell “Lausche,” the name of the Governor 
ot Ohio, and anything but a Communist. 
Stettinius also listed Harold Stassen to be a 
delegate. The Yalta papers also show that 
the chief sponsor for Alger Hiss was Stet- 
tinius, former head of United States Steel 
and former vice president of General Motors, 
a company not without influence in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet, Stettinius was brought 
into the Roosevelt administration as a war- 
time gesture of cooperation with big busi- 
ness. Though Senator Know.ann cited the 
Yalta papers as evidence, F. D. R. wanted 
Alger Hiss to go to Yalta, careful reading 
shows just the opposite. Here is a memo 
from Stettinius’ diary, written when the 
Yalta Conference was belng organized: “The 
Secretary [{Stettinlus] told Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins that the purpose of his 12:30 appoint- 
ment with the President was to ‘bring with 
lim people who will be involved in the forth- 
coming conference.’ The President, Mr. 
Stettinius explained, did not want anyone 
to accompany him in an advisory capacity, 
but he (Stettinius) felt Messrs. Bowman and 
Alger Hiss ought to go. Hopkins promised 
to discuss the matter with the President that 
afternoon.” 

One document in the Yalta record which 
neither McCartity nor Nixon is likely to 
quote is a memo the State Department at- 
tributed to Hiss showing he opposed giving 
two extra votes to Russia in the United Na- 
tions, When Stalin wanted the Ukraine and 
White Russia to get extra votes Hiss wrote 
this argument to help his superiors: “On 
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further thought we have become impressed 
with the Soviet view that the initial mem- 
bers of the United Nations organization 
should be the signatories of the United Na- 
tions declaration. As none of the Soviet re- 
publics are signatories of that declaration, 
Mr. Molotov's proposal that two or three of 
these republics be admitted to additional 
membership would be contrary to that 
principle.” 


Conserving and Developing Specialized 
Technical Skills in American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein a very discerning 
and able statement before the House 
Ways and Means Committee by my 
friend and constituent, Mr. Henry Wood- 
bridge, of the American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Mr. Woodbridge's views are particu- 
larly pertinent at this time because they 
relate to the very vital question of con- 
serving and developing specialized tech- 
nical skills in American industry. His 
well-documented statement is a distin- 
guished contribution to the discussion of 
this important subject: 

STATEMENT or Henry S, WOODBRIDGE, Vice 
PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN Optica Co,, 
Sovurusaioce, Mass., BEFORE THE HOUSE 
Wers AND MEANS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 3, 
1955 


The American Optical Co., of which I am 
a vice president, is the largest optical com- 
pany in America and also the oldest, having 
been In business since 1833. 

As matters of national defense will be the 
most important subject that I will discuss, 
I ought to mention that from 1942 to 1954 
I have been concerned with military-pro- 
curement matters and Government relations 
on behalf of the company. 

This experience has convinced me that 
there Is no single responsible authority to 
make effective the preservation of skills that 
are essential to our national security. This 
is the Achilles’ heel of our defense program. 

Failure to make provisions for the pres- 
ervation of vital skills is nothing short of 
disarmament. In the final analysis scrap- 
ping of skills Is far more serious than scrap- 
ping guns or planes. Unlike ships, these 
skills cannot be mothballed. Without cer- 
tain vital skills our country could find it- 
self at a serious military disadvantage in a 
time of emergency. 

There is no responsible person who does 
not: believe that our security requires the 
preservation of certain vital skills. State- 
ments and evidence to this effect can he 
obtained from those Government depart- 
ments and agencies which are concerned with 
our defense. But, as a practical matter, there 
is no single place in Government, save in 
Congress itself, where such a determination 
can be made effective. 

Among these vital skills are those optical 
hand skills without which the optics for 
bombsights, rangefinders, periscopes, fire 
control, and other military optical instru- 
ments cannot be made. These are skills: (1) 
Which require years to acquire; (2) which are 
lost if not used; and (3) which are found 
only in the optical Industry. 
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If it were not for defense orders it would 
be impossible at this very moment to main- 
tain these skills in the face of foreign com- 
petition, particularly in the field of micro- 
scopes which is the main source of these 
vital skills. 

At this point I would like to emphasize 
that I am speaking only for my own com- 
pany. Nevertheless, I think I can say with 
confidence that what I have to say ls prob- 
ably representative of the thinking of the 
companies comprising the optical and 
ophthalmic, glass, lens, and instrument in- 
dustry. It ought to be made clear that 
there is a direct and binding relationship 
between the various divisions of the Indus- 
try. In the final analysis this small, vital 
industry must be considered as a whole and 
not in part. The manufacture of optical 
glass and the manufacture of optical prod- 
ucts are so interdependent that they must 
be treated together. 

I emphasize this as we are entering a 
critical phase in the industry. The ques- 
tion we are now facing Is: How much longer 
will we be able to manufacture microscopes 
and other precision optical instruments in 
this country? Commercial binoculars are 
no longer made in any quantity in this 
country, and if microscopes follow the same 
route the backbone of the precision optical 
industry in this country will have been 
broken. And when that occurs, skills vital 
to the defense of this Nation will be lost. 

* * > * * 


Foreign competition is growing more acute. 
The question will naturally come to your 
minds as to whether or not this competition 
is a greater factor than it was 7 or 8 years 
ago, or even before the war. The figures I 
am furnishing the committee give the data 
since the war, and based on these statistics 
the foreign share of the American market 
during those years has grown tremendously, 

I am unable to give you the competitive 
figures before 1942, as there are no records 
available. I cannot personally testify as to 
the foreign proportion of the microscope 
market before the war as I was then not 
working in this industry. Iam told by those 
who were that it was generally considered 
that foreign microscopes comprised between 
10 to 15 percent of the American market. 
At that time, for all practical purposes, the 
only foreign microscopes that were imported 
were those from Germany. Since the war in 
addition to German microscopes, there have 
been large importations from Italy and 
Japan, which countries are new additions tọ 
the export field since the war. 

The German optical industry, which has 
been completely revived in West Germany is 
now, from all the evidences we have, as 
large if not larger than it was for all of 
Germany prior to the war. The optical in- 
dustry behind the Iron Curtain in East Ger- 
many, we are informed, is today as large or 
larger than it was before the war. The total 
German optical output is conservatively esti- 
mated as being twice what tt was prior to 
the Second World War. East Germany's 
products play no part in the American mar- 
ket directly. Obviously they have an in- 
direct effect because of their taking a share 
of the world market outside the United 
States, which, in turn, makes the United 
States“ market of more significance and im- 
portance to the West Germany optical com- 
panies. The added competition of Italian 
and Japanese exports into the American mar- 
ket, which obviously is growing more attrac- 
tive as the world market becomes more com- 
petitive, only increases the difficulties with 
which we are faced.. 

I would like, if I may, to comment on the 
fact that Japan and Italy followed Ger- 
many’s lend by developing optical industries 
between World War I and World War II be- 
cause of obvious military necessities. The 
English, which prior to World War I had been 
dependent on Germany for most of its optical 
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goods, learned from experience that it was 
necessary to have an optical industry. 

There can be no question that the optical 
industry is essential to any nation which 
has to prepare itself to meet a military emer- 
gency. Russia, we have been informed by 
sources in our industry which operate behind 
the Iron Curtain, has developed an optical 
industry and a machine-tool industry that in 
the judgment of competent observers is con- 
sidered to be the equal of those same in- 
dustries in the free world. 

Those nations which are friendly to us 
and with whom we want to and with whom 
we must increase our trade look to us as their 
main source of defense should another world 
war develop. It is impossible to conceive 
that any of these friendly nations would 
object in the slightest to our maintaining 
in this country those special hand skills that 
are vital to meet a military emergency. If 
we permit ourselves to scrap these skills, 
which, as I have said before, is a form of 
disarmament, they will not thank us should 
we fall them in a military emergency. It 
seems to us that the best interests of the 
free nations of the world will be served by 
stating frankly that for military purposes 
that affect not only our safety but their 
safety it is necessary for this country to 
maintain skills vital for military purposes. 
We do not believe that there could possibly 
develop any misunderstanding as to our 
country’s intent as to the development of 
trade by meeting this problem openly and 
frankly. It is our conviction that we will 
be respected for taking this position that 
is for the benefit not only of ourselves but 
of the very nations with whom we are anx- 
ious to increase trade. * * * 

We have been told by many Government 
Officials in many different departments of 
the Government that there is no question 
but that certain vital skills must be pre- 
served, but that it is a difficult thing to do 
without creating an umbrella that will re- 
sult in the inclusion in the list of so many 
skills that the increased trade that is essen- 
tial will be defeated. These skills: (1) 
Must take a long time to learn; (2) will be 
lost if not used; and (3) should not be found 
in any other industry except its own. 

We are more than willing to present com- 
plete data and information to whatever 
board, agency, commission, or individual 
that Congress may establish to make deter- 
minations in this matter and accept what- 
ever finding is made. We say this because 
it would be very difficult for you to decide 
between conflicting testimony that has been 
given before in this committee without in- 
vestigation, which is certainly not a matter 
in which Congress would wish to become 
involved. I mention this question of con- 
fiicting testimony because there appeared 
before you a representative from the photo- 
graphic industry who advised you that opti- 
cal workers had been developed by his com- 
pany in 6 months during the last war and 
that his company in case of another war 
could make optical workers in 3 months. I 
&m sure that his testimony was sincere and 
given by him in the hope that his testi- 
mony would help you to better understand 
this problem of skills. We are thoroughly 
familiar with what was done in breaking 
Gown many of the optical skills into com- 
ponent parts thereby reducing the training 
period needed for learning. In fact, we are 
Proud of the job our company did in this 
Very field. Unfortunately, his testimony is 
not the complete story. There are, to be 
ture, certain jobs in the optical industry 
that can be learned in comparatively short 
times as compared with other optical jobs, 
©n the other hand, there are optical skills 
that can be learned only over a period of 
years, and it is these skills that provide the 
nucleus from which men and women can be 
Picked to teach the lesser skills so that an 
emergency can be met. In peacctime it is 
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not possible to break down optical jobs into 

separate parts because the volume of busi- 

ness will not permit it, and, furthermore, 

it is a costly procedure that cannot be af- 

forded in peacetime. 
* s . . * 

To return for a moment, if I may, to the 
gentleman from the photographic industry. 
He said in his testimony before you, and I 
quote, “I am willing to believe that in spe- 
cial instances there are industries so vital 
and strategic to our national defense pro- 
gram, that they must be kept alive * .“ 
We heartily endorse this statement and ap- 
peal to you to pass an amendment such as 
we propose so that the preservation of the 
skills of these industries may be made ef- 
fective. This same gentleman from the 
photographic industry went on to say that he 
believed such industries should be subsi- 
dized. Our purpose in appearing here before 
you is not to advise you what to do, but 
rather to bring to you facts and informa- 
tion that may be helpful to you in reaching 
the decisions you will have to make. I can 
only speak for our own company although 
I do add that I think what I have to say may 
well represent the feeling of the precision 
optical industry. Beyond that I do not feel 
qualified to report to you. I do not, there- 
fore, feel it is proper for me to discuss the 
general economics and philosophy of indus- 
trial subsidies. I hope you will forgive me, 
however, if I make a few comments on the 
subject of subsidies. I can testify to you 
that so far as we know subsidies will not 
work in our industry. In the first place, 
subsidies cannot be guaranteed over a period 
of years and are subject to change and, 
therefore, it is almost impossible to plan 
abead if you are dependent on subsidies that 
are subject to change. Second, subsidies 
require the choosing of individual compan- 
ies, as you could not afford to subsidize the 
whole industry. I imagine that our com- 
pany would have to be included in a sub- 
sidization program. As a result some other 
company would not get the subsidy and 
would thereby be forced out of business. 
This, in turn, will reduce or, in fact, elimi- 
nate competition with all its incentives. 
Subsidies are a good deal like playing poker 
for fun instead of for money—the incentives 
are limited and there are no penalties, which 
result in sloppiness, Frankly, It is our gen- 
uine belief that subsidies will weaken the 
industry and that the right way to handle 
the situation is in a competitive climate. 
This has always provided the incentives 
which have resulted in the extraordinary 
achievements of Ameircan industries, 

In conclusion, may I say that we are 
Teaching a critical point in our industry 
which, in turn, means that the situation is 
growing critical as regards the preservation 
of vital optical hand skills. To some extent 
these skills are being protected by Govern- 
ment business: Government business, how- 
ever, is uncertain and cannot be counted on 
on a continuous basis over a period of years. 
The only true way in which to preserve these 
skills is to have a domestic market which will 
permit their employment. Even assuming 
that some of these skills can be broken down, 
we will still need these highly skilled people, 
not only for certain highly specialized pro- 
duction work but also for training others in 
the event this industry is again called upon 
to expand to the extent it has in past emer- 
gencies. And if another crisis should arise, 
we know we will not have 2 years’ warning. 

May I say, and I hope you will understand 
that this is said without any Intention of 
being rude, that our company is not appear- 
ing here before you begging for help for 
financial reasons, If we are forced out of the 
domestic market in the precision optical 
field, we will not go out of business. We are 
fully capable of manufacturing in foreign 
countries or importing products from outside 
the United States and using our large and 
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effective distribution organization, and we 
are in an excellent position to profit by so 
doing. Our plea to you is to take steps to 
preserve domestic markets for precision 
optical products so that we and other com- 
panies in our industry can employ the vital 
hand skills that are essential to the defense 
of this Nation. It is right that we should 
make this plea. In our American democracy 
this is as it should be. There is no possibility 
for our Government to know all the details 
and all the facts about all the industries in 
this country, and, therefore, it is our duty 
and obligation to do what we can to bring 
to the attenion of the Government facts and 
data that we are genuinely convinced will 
help the Government in making the deci- 
sions it has to make to prepare for any na- 
tional emergency. It is in that spirit that 
our company has appeared before you, and 
we are confident that you who represent the 
people of this Nation are fully capable of. 
making the right decisions if you have all 
the facts. And may I say that if there is 
any further information or detailed data 
that you would like, our company to the 
fullest extent of its ability will be glad to 
furnish them to you. 


The Inquiry Into the Stock Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Demand To Call Off Market 
Investigation Proves It Was Due,” writ- 
ten by Sylvia Porter, a very fine writer 
on economic subjects, and published in 
the Birmingham News of March 18, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Money's WORTH—DEMAND TO CALL Orr 
MARKET INVESTIGATION PROVES IT Was DUE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The very demand of Republican Senator 
CAPEHART that the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee call off its investigation into the stock 
market—-because it is “frightening” the 
public and it “caused” the recent violent 
sell-off in stock prices—proves conclusively 
how much this investigation was needed. 

Senator FULBRIGHT’s committee actually 
may now bid for a piace in history as help- 
ing to avert a future collapse in Wall Street, 
a repetition of the dread 1929 —just be- 
cause it has flashed the warning signals to 
gamblers and get-rich speculators now. 

For these are the facts about the multi- 
billion-dollar slump in stock prices of the 
past fortnight: 

1. The crack-up—which wiped out bil- 
lions in paper profits in stocks before a re- 
covery—never would have happened had the 
market not been unhealthily loaded with in- 
and-out speculators. 

The “big boys,” the institutional investors 
who own vast amounts of stocks, don't dump 
stocks on moves of this kind. The jittery 
gamblers do. And the get-rich-quick boys 
have no place in a sound stock market to 
start with. 

2. After an almost perpendicular, record- 
breaking upsurge for 16 months, a decline 
in prices—what the professionals call a 
“correction”—wis long overdue, 
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The investigation didn't cause the crack. 
It simply was seized upon as an excuse for 
the crack. 

3. The probe hasn't brought out one weak- 
ness in the economy or the market of which 
informed people haven't been fully aware. 

It has, though, underlined the fact that 
we are not into a “new era” in which every- 
thing is wonderful, prices go constantly up 
and any buyer of stocks automatically can 
make money overnight. It was about time 
this was underlined. 

4. The suggestion by Carenarr and other 
critics that the testimony caused investors 
to sell because they are afraid of new con- 
trols is downright nonsense. 

The Federal Reserve Board has made it 
unmistakably clear all along that it would 
not hesitate to clamp down harder on 
borrowing-to- buy stock if speculation per- 
sisted at the frantic rate of November- 
December 1954. In fact, the statements of 
Reserve Board Chairman Martin and Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey—who are the men 
who count—were reassuring because both 
policymakers indicated they thought controls 
right now were quite suficient. This ls good 
news, not bad. 

Since the market slump and the growing 
condemnation of the investigation, I have 
gone all over Wall Street asking professionals 
and objective observers for comments. Here 
are revealing quotes: 

“I'm relieved that the decline has hap- 
pened. Now that prices are getting back 
to more normal levels, I feel more comfort- 
able and can start watching for a place to 
buy.” 

“The testimony never would have had the 
slightest effect if the market hadn’t been too 
high and vulnerable. The weak holders were 
looking for an excuse to get out and they 
got it.” 

“The real factors behind the decline were: 
Prices had gone too high too fast; the talk 
of repealing some of the 1954 tax cuts has 
been very unsettling; holders of stocks in 
companies getting big defense orders nat- 
urally were worried when the Senators asked 
for a list of these orders; war talk is always 
a force. The investigation? In my office, 
we have hardly paid attention to it.” 

“It's a good thing the rise was halted. If 
it had continued at that rate, I would have 
run for cover.” 

All these are quotes from Wall Streeters— 
hardly men to grind any political or financial 
ax for Funericut, the Democratic Senator 
from Arkansas, who heads this inquiry. 

Ol course, if the price slump were to re- 
sume and intensify, it would be a threat. 
For them, as Humphrey emphasized, it could 
make confidence—a most delicate thing. 
Then it might scare people who plan to buy 
cars or houses into holding off on their 
purchases because they might fear something 
Was really wrong in our land. 

But I've found no responsible observer 
who expects this sort of collapse. Rather, 
they are now revising upward their forecasta 
for 1955, beginning to hint 1955 may be the 
best economic year of all time. Hardly a 
background for a stock market bust. 

If anybody is hurt by this investigation, 
it will be the Senators themselves—and the 
more that politics intrudes itself into these 
hearings, the more open to attack will be 
the Senators playing political tag on the 
dangerous battleground of Wall Street. 

As for the public—you and me—we are 
not being hurt. 

The market has had a shakeout which 
was long overdue, Investors who own stocks 
have lost nothing but paper profits. 

The speculating fringe has properly 
warned against reckless gambling, reminded 
Wall Street is no playground or one-way 
Street. 

Confidence has not been undermined, 

The violent uprush of prices—which if 
it had continued at the late 1954 speed 
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could only have led to disaster—has been 
halted. 


All this is healthy. All this is sound for 


our futures. 


Panama Canal: The Crack on 
Contractors Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, Mr. 
Speaker, in a significant statement in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 12, 
1949—volume 95, page A2228— the late 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Hon. Schuyler Otis Bland, of 
Virginia, commented at some length on 
Slide Problems of the Panama Canal 
and quoted a technical discussion by Dr. 
A. Casagrande. Judge Bland stressed 
the most treacherous formation in 
Isthmian terrain as of “sinister fame“ 
Cucaracha. 

At that time, however, neither the 
Congress nor the American public knew 
of the existence of a crack in Contrac- 
tors Hill that had been discovered in 1938. 
Nor had this crack been mentioned in 
any of the published sections of the an- 
nual reports of the Governor of the 
Canal Zone. 

The dramatic disclosure early in 1954 
of this crack as indicating a grave haz- 
ard to the security of transit produced 
a national sensation and, for a time, at- 
tracted world attention. Panama Canal 
administrators thereupon took action to 
meet the threat of closure. Notwith- 
standing these measures, the fact re- 
mains that remedial action was not initi- 
ated until the situation had reached 
critical proportions, 

The entire record of the crack in Con- 
tractors Hill further emphasized the 
point stressed by Judge Bland, and other 
congressional leaders, of the importance 
of thorough, up-to-date, and objective 
study and review of all aspects of the 
canal question before making final de- 
cisions on Isthmian policy. The recom- 
mendations for constructing a new Pan- 
ama Canal of sea-level design contained 
in the 1947 report under Public Law 280, 
79th Congress, which was prepared un- 
der the direction of routine administra- 
tive officials with what appear to have 
been predetermined objectives, clearly 
calls for a reassessment in the light of 
subsequent developments including the 
H-bomb. The previous failure of the 
1931 and 1939 studies on the Panama 
Canal, which also were prepared under 
the direction of routine administrators, 
is conclusive evidence of the necessity 
for an independent investigation under 
congressional authorization. 

Such an inquiry, it is submitted, can 
be accomplished only by a broadly based 
and independent Interoceanic Canals 
Commission, composed of men of the 
highest qualifications and character who 
may not be dominated by administrative 
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controls and who can view all the as- 
pects involved in a purely objective man- 
ner. That type of organization does not 
now exist. To provide one, Hon. Thomas 
E. Martin and I, early in the present 
session, introduced identical measures, 
S. 766 and H. R. 3335, 84th Congress. 
It is a matter of grave regret that such 
a body had not been created and in op- 
eration before the recent treaty negotia- 
tion with Panama was concluded. Had 
such been the case, the Congress and 
the executive branch of our Government 
might have had a wealth of information 
for use in and about the formulation 
and approval of the new treaty. 

A summary of the present status of 
the Contractors Hill situation by Charles 
McG. Brandl was published in the 
March-April issue of the Military Engi- 
neer, volume XLVII, page 93. The issue 
contains the following sketch of its au- 
thor’s engineering experience: 

Charles McG. Brandl, the assistant project 
engineer for the Contractors Hill project, is 
superintendent of Maintehance and Con- 
struction for the Southern District of the 
Maintenance Division of the Panama Canal 
Company. He has had wide engineering ex- 
perience in Panama and is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Military Engineer. He is a 
native of North Carolina and a registered 
engineer in that State. 


To make Mr. Brandl's article availa- 
ble to the Congress and other agencies 
of the Federal Government, under leave 
accorded, I include its text: 

THE Crack on CONTRACTORS HILL 
(By Charles McG. Brandl) 


When Delesseps and the French began 
their attempt at building the Panama Canal, 
they chose the low point in the Continental 
Divide as the place to dig through. This 
location, while a natural one which was la- 
ter used successfully by the Americans, was 
chosen apparently without very extensive 
knowledge of the geology of the area. The 
low point, which is a saddle between the 
hills now known as Gold (elevation 650 feet) 
on the east and Contractors (elevation 410 
feet) on the west, is in, and is a part of, 
an unstable soil area. It is surrounded by 
the treacherous cucaracha formation, a ma- 
terial so unstable that it has many times 
closed the Canal channel. This mixture, 
of weak clay shales, sandstone agglomerate, 
conglomerate, welded tuff ash flow, and other 
volcanic ejections, is interspersed with an 
appreciable percentage of bentonitic matter 
which, when wet and exposed to air, swells 
and flows frecly on slopes steeper than 3 
to 1. Embedded in and supported by this 
cucaracha are the rock masses of the two 
hills. Although basically both are apparent- 
ly stable ,a part of Contractors Hill recently 
endangered the Canal, 

In 1938 a survey party discovered in the 
tall grass covering the top of the hill a slight 
crack or fissure. It was noted, and monu- 
ments for checking future movement were 
set astride the crack, In 1939 they showed 
a total movement toward the Canal of 0.06 
foot, This was considered unimportant and 
no further measurements were made until 
1949. Through the years the crack had 
grown and widened, so in 1949 a schedule 
of monthly readings was established. These 
were continued and in the early part of 
1953 it was observed that the crack was ex- 
tending in both directions and additional 
check monuments were established. By 
early 1954 the action and development of 
the crack had progressed to such a stage that 
the stability of the hill was questionable 
and the future safety of the Canal became 
of grave concern. 


1955 


Earlier survey work establishing points in 
the canal’s triangulation system had, fortu- 
nately, located two control points on Con- 
tractors Hill. By using these and other 
check measurements, it was readily deter- 
mined that the hill had an irregular crack or 
split over 8 inches wide along its face. 
Soundings indicated that the crack was 
nearly 600 feet deep. It was definitely proven 
that the mass breaking away was the smaller 

. Part of the hill to the east of the crack, mov- 
ing toward the waters of the canal. (The 
mass was estimated to be about 4 million 
tons.) This was found out at about the start 
of the rainy season. With the coming of the 
rains a curious action of this free mass was 
noticed. When water partially filled the 
crack there was an immediate further move- 
ment toward the canal, roughly proportion- 
ate to the depth of water. When the rain 
ceased the water drained away and the free 
mass moved back toward the main hill, But 
always the return movement was less than 
the original outward one so that the cumu- 
lative effect of the rains was to push the 
free mass farther toward the canal. Mean- 
while, the canal authorities had begun core 
drilling to ascertain the exact size and nature 
of the hill itself. Experts in the fields of 
geology and soil mechanics were assembled 
by Gov. John S. Seybold to study the condi- 
tions and make recommendations. While 
the watchers above probed and studied, the 
commerce-laden vessels of the world’s mari- 
time nations passed serenely below them in 
the calm waters of the canal, unconcerned 
about the looming rock mass above. 

Yet, if this mass were suddenly to slide or 
fall into the narrow Gaillard (Culebra) Cut, 
it would so dam the canal that months of 
marine drilling, blasting, and dredging 
would be required to clear it. And there 
would be no short cut for ships—only the 
long voyage around the Horn, costly in time 
and money. The serious effects of a forced 
closing of the canal from the military stand- 
point are obvious. 

From the reports of the experts, the engl- 
neers developed a plan for removing as much 
of the rock mass of the hill as was deemed 
threatening. This plan was sketchy in de- 
tail as it had to be, considering the relatively 
limited data available at that time. Final 
plans called for the removal of the rock ina 
series of steps or benches 40 feet high rising 
up from the 150-foot elevation (the water of 
the canal is approximately 86 feet) to the 
crest of the hill which would be cut off to 
elevation 390 feet on the north end, and to 
350 feet on the south end. To be included 
would be the removal of a certain amount 
of the shale or cucaracha formation at the 
north and south ends of the hill. 

Since the time element was vital, the 
canal authorities resorted to limited bidding 
rather than the usual contractural pro- 
cedures. Accordingly, some of the outstand- 
ing construction firms in the United States 
and Panama were invited to send representa- 
tives to inspect the site and to submit pro- 
posals for the removal of the requisite 
amounts of rock and cucaracha, These pro- 
Posals were to indicate a bid price for the 
items based on different quantities which it 
would be the option of the Government to 
stipulate; were to include a mobilization 
schedule for placing men and equipment at 
work on the site; and were to indicate a 
method of removal. The Government re- 
served the right to accept the proposal which 
it deemed best suited for the successful com- 
pletion of the project. The initial contract 
called for the removal of 2 million cubic 
yards of rock and 350,000 cubic yards of shale, 
These figures were later amended and, as of 
February 1, 1955, call for the removal of 
1,700,000 cubic yards of rock and 350,000 
cubic yards of cucaracha. The contract was 
Awarded in the latter part of May 1954 and 
3 middle of July equipment was on the 
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Prior to the arrival of the equipment, two 
items were added to the contract by supple- 
mental agreement; the construction of a 
crack inspection and drainage tunnel and 
the removal of a commemorative memorial 
plaque. The tunnel, a 5-foot by 7-foot 
arched roof section, approximately 120 feet 
long, started on elevation 92 feet at the face 
of the cliff near the canal prism line and 
ran approximately perpendicular to the 
canal axis and cliff face of the hill until it 
intersected the crack. Here an inspection 
gallery and pumproom were to be built and 
check points located for measuring any 
movement in the hill mass after the excava- 
tion on top had destroyed the original check 
points. 

The commemorative plaque is the 9-foot 
by 11-foot bas relief bronze sculpture, weigh- 
ing 1 ton, which was installed in the face of 
the cliff about 103 feet above the canal waters 
at the time Culebra cut was renamed in 
memory of Lt. Col. David D. Gaillard, the 
engineer in charge of the excavation there 
from 1907 to 1913. The plaque will prob- 
ably be reinstalled on the regraded face of 
Contractors Hill, 

Work on the supplemental items proceeded 
at once and was satisfactorily completed well 
ahead of schedule. The effectiveness of the 
tunnel as a drainage facility was such that 
no pumping or other disposal of the water 
in the pit floor was required throughout the 
rainy season, The water seeped through the 
crack into the tunnel and out into the canal. 
The removal of the hydrostatic pressure 
eliminated this force from further adverse 
pressure against the broken rock. 

The actual work of rock removal started 
ahead of schedule and has proceeded without 


major interruption following a fixed routine 


of drilling, loading, firing, and excavating 20 
hours a day 6 days a week. The 4-hour in- 
terval between the two 10-hour shifts daily 
is used to check and service equipment as is 
all the daylight shift on Sunday. As of the 
ist of February, the contractor was nearly 2 
months ahead of schedule, and barring un- 
foreseen events, should have the 1,700,000 
cubic yards of rock and 350,000 cubic yards 
of cucaracha removec by August 1955. How- 
ever, the routine nature of the operation was 
not achieved without careful planning and 
constant vigilance. 

The nature of the rock and its proximity 
to the narrow cut precluded the taking of 
any chances. Each blast had to be planned; 
each element had to be coordinated with the 
special and peculiar conditions of the exact 
area or pattern. Each fracture in the rock 
either natural (the whole hill mass is prov- 
ing to be a heterogeneous crazy quilt of seams 
and fissures, or those caused or enlarged by 
blasting, must be studied and evaluated in 
relation to the diameter of the hole, its 
depth, the kind and amount of dynamite in 


it, the detonator sequence (milisecond delays 


are used almost exclusively) and these data 
considered for each of the 20 to 150 charges 
which may constitute a pattern. When 
blasting astride the crack or between the 
crack and the cliff face, additional elements 
of safety must be considered. For example, 
nothing is allowed to delay or cause alarm to 
the ships that pass below. No rock must fly 
when a ship is close nor can any blast, no 
matter how carefully planned, be fired until 
any approaching ship has cleared the cut. 
There must be no possibility of an accidental 
dislodgment of rock falling into this narrow 
passage ahead of an oncoming ship. These 
factors place the operation in a unique and 
special field of interest and concern. There 
cannot be, and there have not been, any at- 
tempts to make short cuts in the elemental 
safety of the ures. The contractors’ 
forces have been as careful in this respect as 
have the Government personnel. Together 
they are bringing to a successful conclusion 
an enterprise which will be a credit to Amer- 
ican construction skill and a fitting supple- 
ment to the similar work done long ago in 
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the same location by the original Canal 
builders. The material now removed, more 
than 900,000 cubic yards, has so lessened the 
upper burden of the rock mass as practically 
to insure the overall stability of the mass 
until the job is completed. 


To make the texts of the bills, which 
are identical, readily available to the 
Congress in connection with the study of 
Isthmian Canal Policy by its various 
committees, I quote H. R. 3335: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Interoceanic Canals Commis- 
sion Act of 1955." 

Sec. 2. (a) A commission is hereby created, 
to be known as the “Interoceanic Canals 
Commission” (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“), and to be composed of 11 
members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, as follows: One member shall be a 
commissioned officer of the line (active or 
retired) of the United States Army; 1 mem- 
ber shall be a commissioned officer of the 
line (active or retired) of the United States 
Navy; 1 member shall be a commissioned of- 
ficer of the line (active or retired) of the 
United States Air Force; and 8 members from 
civil life, 4 of whom shall be persons learned 
and skilled in the science of engineering. 
The President shal! designate 1 of the mem- 
bers from civil life as chairman, and shall 
fill all vacancies on the Commission in the 
same manner as are made the original ap- 
pointments. The Commission shall cease 
to exist upon the completion of its work 
hereunder. 

(b) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$20,000 per annum, and the other members 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$18,000 per annum, each; but the members 
appointed from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force shall receive only such compensation, 
in addition to their par and allowances, as 
will make their total compensation from the 
United States $18,000 each. 

Sec. 3. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make and conduct a compre- 
hensive Investigation and study of all prob- 
lems involved or arising in connection with 
plans or proposals for— 

(a) an increase in the capacity and opera- 
tional efficiency of the present Panama Canal 
through the adaption of the Third Locks 
Project (53 Stat. 1409) to provide a summit- 
level terminal lake anchorage in the Pacific 
end of the canal to correspond with that 
in the Atlantic end, or by other modification 
or design of the existing facilities; 

(b) the construction of a new Panama 
Canal of sea-level design, or any modification 
thereof; 

(c) the construction and ownership, by 
the United States, of another canal or canals 
connecting the Atiantic and Pacific Oceans; 

(d) the operation, maintenance, and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal, and of any 
other canal or canals which may be recom- 
mended by the Commission; 

(e) treaty and territorial rights which may 
be deemed essential hereunder; and 

(f) estimates of the respective costs of the 
undertakings herein enumerated. 

Src. 4. For the purpose of conducting all 
inquiries and investigations deemed neces- 
sary by the Commission in carrying out the 
provisions of this act, the Commission is 
authorized to utilize any official reports, doc- 
uments, data, and papers in the possession 
of the United States Government and its 
officials; and the Commission is given power 
to designate and authorize any member, or 
other officer, of the Commission, to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, subpena wit- 
nesses, take evidence, procure information 
and data, and require the production of any 
books, papers, or other documents and rec- 
ords which the Commission may deem rele- 
vant or material for the purposes herein 
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named. Such attendance of witnesses, and 
the production of documentary evidence, may 
be required from any place in the United 
States, or any Territory, or any other area 
under the control or jurisdiction of the 
United States, including the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall submit to the 
Prosident and the Congress, not later than 
2 years after the date of the enactment 
hereof, a final report containing the results 
and conclusions of its investigations and 
studies hereunder, with recommendations; 
and may, in its discretion, submit interim 
reports to the President and the Congress 
concerning the progress of Its work. Such 
final report shall contain— 

(a) the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion with reepect to the Panama Canal, and 
to any new interoceanic canal or canals 
which the Commission may consider feasible 
or desirable for the United States to con- 
struct, own, maintain, and operate; 

(b) the estimates of the Commission as 
regards the approximate cost of carrying out 
ita recommendations; and like estimates of 
cost as to the respective proposals and plans 
considered by the Commission and embraced 
in its final report; and 

(c) such information as the Commission 
may have been able to obtain with respect 
to the necessity for the acquisition, by the 
United States, of new, or additional, rights, 
privileges, and concessions, by means of 
treaties or agreements with foreign nations, 

- before there may be made the execution of 
any plans or projects recommended by the 
Commission. 

Sec.6. The Commission shall appoint a 
secretary, who shall receive compensation 
fixed in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and shall serve 
at the pleasure of the Commission. 

Src.7. The Commission is hereby author- 
ized to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such engineers, surveyors, experts, or ad- 
visers deemed by the Commission necessary 
hereunder, as limited by the provisions in 
title 5, United States Code, section 55a 
(1946 edition); and may make such expendi- 
tures—including those for actual travel and 
subsistence of members of the Commission 
and its employees—not exceeding $13 for 
subsistence expense for any one person for 
any calendar day; for rent of quarters at 
the seat of government, or elsewhere; for 
personal services at the seat of government, 
or elsewhere; and for printing and binding 
necessary for the efficient and adequate 
functions of the Commission hereunder. 
All expenses of the Commission shall be 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized youchers therefor approved by the 
Chairman of the Commission, or such other 
official of the Commission as the Commis- 
sion may designate. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and purposes 
of this act. 
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OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
by the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, entitled. Ho- 
rizons Beyond in Agriculture“ before the 
Pacific Dairy and Poultry Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 19, 1955: 
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THe Hortons BEYOND IN AGRICULTURE 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before this 31st annual convention 
of the Pacific Dairy and Poultry Associa- 
tion. It is always a real pleasure for me 
to come home to Utah. This visit Is doubly 
enjoyable because so many of my friends in 
the dairy and poultry industries are here 
for these sessions. 

It seems to me most appropriate that 
you have selected as the theme for this 
year's convention “Horizons Beyond.” Truly 
agriculture’s horizons of today hold great 
promise for our farm people and, indeed, 
for everyone. The forward strides we have 
made in the broad fields of agricultural re- 
search, education, marketing, and technology 
are unmatched in any other nation, Output 
per man-hour on our farms nearly doubled 
in the last two decades as agriculture adopt- 
ed new and vastly more efficient production 
methods. 

Yet in some new developments, such as 
the application of nuclear science to farm- 
ing, we have barely scratched the surface, 
As we add to our fast-growing fund of agri- 
cultural knowledge we become even more 
acutely aware of the fact that there is still 
so much that is not known. 

It is this constant challenge of the un- 
known which spurs man ever onward to- 
ward these horizons beyond. And however 
far he travels he finds that there are still 
new horizons, 

The future of American agriculture is 
closely linked to the future of the Nation 
itself. I find it impossible to believe that 
future can be anything but bright. 

As all of you know, both the dairy and 
poultry industries have been going through 
a rather painful period of readjustment. In 
both instances, major troubles developed 
when production outran effective consumer 
demands. There is another and happier par- 
allel The dairy and poultry situations 
both have shown sharp improvement re- 
cently. Not all of our problems are behind 
us yet, but we are headed in the right di- 
rection—toward better balance between pro- 
duction and demand and toward the greater 
price stability which such a balance insures. 

It is encouraging to note that the dairy 
and poultry industries have shouldered the 
responsibility for making the necessary pro- 
duction adjustments. At the same time 
they have done an outstanding job of ex- 
panding consumption through better mer- 
chandising and vigorous promotional cam- 
paigns. The evidence of this lies in the 
fact that consumption of poultry and eggs 
has been running at record levels while there 
has also been a marked upturn in the use of 
most dairy products. 

All of this has been accomplished with- 
out Government production controls of any 
kind. In the case of the poultry industry, 
it has been done without resort to price 
supports. In fact, the poultry industry re- 
jected Government assistance programs last 
fall even when prices were at their lowest 
levels. The wisdom of this decision is con- 
firmed, I believe, by the rapid improvement 
in the overall situation. 

The dairy picture is immeasurably better 
today than it was a year ago. Here again 
I believe this improvement has largely come 
about because both the industry and the 
Government chose to face the facts. An 
unrealistic level of price support was ad- 
Justed almost 1 year ago. Despite some dire 
predictions that this move would bankrupt 
dairymen, there is enough evidence now at 
hand to prove that the action was funda- 
mentally sound and in the real long-term 
interests of the industry. 

Sometimes we have to look back to see how 
far we have come. A year ago the Govern- 
ment was getting into the dairy business at 
an unprecedented rate, Milk production was 
booming to new seasonal highs month after 
month. Consumption, particularly of but- 
ter, was moving lower, while huge surpluses 
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of dairy products continued to pile up in 
Government hands. 

All of this was happening under a program 
of price supports at 90 percent of parity. 
Obviously the continuation of the very pro- 
gram which had helped to get us into this 
situation would never get us out of it. Sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity for the new 
marketing year which began last April 1 were 
set in accordance with the law which di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to fix sup- 
ports at a level that will assure an adequate 
supply of dairy products, This adjustment 
was designed to help to close the gap between 
production and consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. 

Now, nearly 1 year later, we are in position 
to evaluate the results. To me the most 
significant thing is that dairy production has 
leveled off, while consumption has been 
steadily increasing. Government purchase 
of dairy products are down sharply and, at 
the same time, we have been able to move 
large quantities of previously acquired sur- 
pluses into channels of consumption. 

Milk production in January and again in 
February of 1955 was slightly below that for 
the same 2 months of 1954. This was the 
first time since 1952 that January and Feb- 
ruary milk production had failed to show 
an increase over the previous year. Milk pro- 
duction in December of 1954 was also below 
the corresponding month for a year earlier. 
This leveling off indicates that milk produc- 
tion during the current year will be about 
the same as in 1954—around 123.5 billion 
pounds. 

This conclusion gains further support from 
the fact that the number of milk cows 2 years 
old and over on January 1, 1955, was 1 per- 
cent less than for a year earlier, Numbers 
of young stock, however, remain large in re- 
lation to numbers of mature cows, with heif- 
er calves showing a 1 percent Increase over 
the preceding year on January 1, 1955. More 
milk cows were culled from the Nation’s dairy 
herds during 1954 than in any year since 
1948—both in actual numbers and in rela- 
tion to the number of cows on farms. This 
is concrete evidence that the intensive cul- 
ling program sponsored by the Industry, with 
the cooperation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has strongly taken hold. 

Now that we are on the right road, I sin- 
cerely hope that dairymen will not relax in 
this campaign to rid their herds of poor pro- 
ducing cows—the “boarders” which do not 
pay their keep. Even though average milk 
production per cow reached an all-time 
record of 6,512 pounds per year in 1954, this 
figure falls far short of the output achieved 
on our better dairy farms. We still have far 
to many 3,000-, 4,000-, and even 5,000-pound 
producers which place a heavy drain upon 
the farmer's resources and time and which 
contribute nothing to his profits. This same 
uneconomic production, however, is a major 
cause of our surplus-milk problem, 

In the last two decades, average milk pro- 
duction per cow has increased by about 1,500 
pounds—more than one-third. The increase 
has been substantially greater for cows under 
test in dairy herd improvement associations. 
With present known breeding, feeding, and 
handling techniques, the average milk out- 
put per cow could conceivably be doubled 
over a period of time. Right now California 
dairy cows are producing well over 50 percent 
more milk, on an average, than those for the 
Nation as a whole. 

No one can say just what the new devel- 
opments of tomorrow will add to efficiency in 
dairying. But certainly there are “horizons 
beyond.” I am convinced that the great 
gains in the dairy industry tomorrow will 
come, as they have in the past, through re- 
search and education and improved produc- 
tion and marketing methods. 

Although milk production today has ley- 
eled off at a high point, we are closing the gap 
between output and consumption, And I 
know that all of you in this great industry 
would infinitely prefer to see a balance at- 
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tained in this way, rather than through a 
Qietasteful system of production controls 
Which would have been inevitable had price 
Supports been continued at unrealistic levels. 

Per capita consumption of fuid milk dur- 
ing 1054 increased by 2 pounds over the pre- 
ceding year. We anticipate a further upturn 
in 1955. Coupled with this is the fact that 
the population of the United States is in- 
creasing by about 2.7 million persons each 
year. This annual growth alone supplies a 
new market for nearly 2 billion pounds of 
milk every year. 

The special school lunch program, now 
Operating in all of the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has been especially helpful 
in expanding milk consumption where it js 
most needed—among our younger people. 
By mid-February nearly 46,000 of the 160,000 
schools in the Nation had been approved for 
Participation in this project and this total 
Will increase further. Preliminary reports 
show that schools operating under the pro- 
gram had increased milk use by about 58 per- 
cent over normal monthly consumption. In 
tome States the increase was more than 100 
Percent—indicating what I have long be- 
lieved: that if milk is made easily available, 
People will drink it in much larger quan- 
tities. 

We have yet to see the full effects of the 
Vigorous promotional campaign which the 
Gairly industry luunched last year in an all- 
out effort to spur increased consumption of 
the healthful dairy products. Through every 
advertising medium the public is being told 
the story of milk—that it not only tastes 
good but that it Is good. Here we have had 
the finest beverage in the world, but until re- 
cently we haven't been trying to sell it, In- 
stead we have been depending upon the con- 
sumer to acquaint himself with its merits, 
In this competitive age, the market goes to 
the man who creates a demand for his prod- 
uct and then aggressively merchandises it. I 
am happy to see the dairy industry adopting 
some of the techniques of its competitors. 

Until a few months ago, except at certain 
hours in the cafeterias, it was impossible to 
buy a drink of milk in the Department of 
Agriculture buildings in Washington. Vend- 
ing machines there are now doing a thriving 
business. And virtually all of these sales 
tepresent additional consumption. 

Only a few days ago I observed with con- 
siderable interest that milk vending ma- 
Chines had been installed in the cloakrooms 
cf the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton, In those very rooms through the years 
the problems of the dairy industry must have 
keen discussed upon thousands of occasions. 
Now Congressmen have the means of attack- 
ing the dairy surplus problem through con- 
tumption as well as legislation, 

I am told that there were approximately 
16,000 milk vending machines operated in 
the United States last year. That represents 
Only 1 machine for every 10,000 people. In 
Contrast there were 210,000 chewing gum ma- 
Chines and 695,000 soft drink vending 
T™achines in this country last year. 

Saleswise, vending machines handled 668 
Million worth of coffee, $210 million worth 
GI candy, §393 million worth of soft drinks, 
and 8620 million worth of cigarettes and 
bet this—only a little more than $22 million 
worth of milk. Now I do not contend that 
miik vending machines alone are the answer 
to all of the dairyman’s problems. But the 
Teures I have just cited do illustrate the 
Possibilities of market expansion in a field 
Which has barely been tapped by the dairy 
industry. Personally, I am not going to be 
Fatisfied until I read that sales of milk 
through mechanical vendors are approach- 
ing the totals recorded for competing bev- 
"rages. We can reach this goal if we have the 
Wil to do it. 

I believe most of us agree that increased 
ponsumption of fluid milk offers the best 

Ope for a thriving, prosperous dairy indus- 
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try. We must not leave unexplored any 
avenue which will lead to this objective. We 
need to know more about what can be done 
to increase sales through use of larger milk 
containers and through additional price in- 
centives to the consumer who takes an extra 
quart or two at the doorstep or at the store. 
Perhaps we need to reexamine some of the 
restrictive marketing practices which bar 
outside mHk from certain areas under arbi- 
trary health regulations. Certainly we must 
constantly strive for the Increased efficiency 
which stimulates increased milk consump- 
tion through the factor of price. 

Meanwhile, per capita consumption of 
some other dairy products has been trend- 
ing higher during the last year. Reversing 
the long-time downward move, butter sales 
during 1954 were some 5 to 6 percent higher 
than for the preceding year. The average 
American also consumed a little more cheese 
and nonfat dry milk last year than he did 
in 1853. On the other hand, consumption 
of condensed, evaporated and dry whole 
milk declined to the lowest per capita rate 
during the postwar period. Ice cream con- 
sumption was slightly lower, too. 

Nevertheless, the constantly improving 
balance between milk supply and demand 
is indicated by the fact that recent Com- 
modity Credit Corporation purchases of 
Gairy products have been far below those of 
& year sg0—after being much higher in the 
first months of the new marketing year. 
During the first 11 months of the current 
marketing year, we bought only about half 
as much butter as we did during the full 
1953-54 marketing year. We bought only 
one-third as much cheese and about three- 
fourths as much dry milk in those 11 months 
az in the preceding 12 months. 

Government purchases of dairy products 
dropped substantially by mid-summer of 
1954 and the downward trend continued 
throughout the year. During the month of 
December 1954 we bought not a single pound 
of butter. With the flush production season 
ahead of us, we may reasonably expect to 
purchase substantial quantities of dairy 
products again, though at a far lower rate 
thun a year earlier. 

For the calendar year 1954, the surplus 
production which found its way into Govern- 
ment bands in the form of various dairy 
products amounted to the equivalent of 9.1 
billion pounds of milk—about 74 percent 
of the total production. Nevertheless, this 
mcant that CCC became the owner of 22 
percent of all creamery butter produced in 
the United States in 1954. 35 percent of the 
cheese production and 50 percent of the 
nenfat dry milk output. This illustrates 
how the Government becomes the market for 
processed dairy products when milk produc- 
tion moves tip or demand moves down by 
Only a few percentage points. 

Increasing consumption of fluld milk has, 
of course, resulted in reduced production of 
butter and cheese during recent months. As 
I indicated a few months age, we must con- 
tinue to emphasize this approach as the 
only effective solution to the dairy problem. 

We have made real progress in moving 
dairy products from CCC inventories into 
channels of consumption, both at home and 
abroad, through a variety of methods in- 


cluding commercial sales, welfare donations, _ 


and echool-lunch programs. At the begin- 
ning of this month we had on hand 253 
million pounds of butter. Seven months 
earlier we owned 466 million pounds of it. 

Unsold cheese inventories of CCC have 
declined from 435 million pounds at the 
end of last September to 334 million at the 
beginning of this month. Last April we had 
600 million pounds of nonfat dry milk on 
hand. That had been reduced to 72 million 
pounds by March 1, Altogether, CCC has 
disposed of more than 1.6 billion pounds of 
these products during the last 11 months. 

These sales and donations involved sub- 
stantial losses, in most instances. But the 
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products were moved from storage into chan- 
nels of consumption. 

Pricewise the improving dairy situation 
is iNustrated by the fact that for several 
months the average wholesale price received 
by farmers for all milk has been ranging 
between 84 and 86 percent of parity. Just 
1 year ago, when dairy supports were still 
at 90 percent, the average price received by 
{farmers for all milk was 86 percent of parity. 

Iam convinced that there are better days 
ahead for the dairy industry. The many 
encouraging signs unmistakably point up 
this fact. It would be most unwise at this 
jJuncture—when production and consump- 
tion are moving toward a balance—to in- 
crease dairy price supports by legislative 
action, Many of the impressive gains of the 
past year would be swept away almost over- 
night. We would only be postponing until 
another day the readjustment which the 
industry inevitably had to make—a readjust- 
ment which is now well on the way to 
completion, 

It is gratifying to me that the Nation's 
vast poultry industry, in which so many of 
you have a direct interest, is also emerging 
from the price problems which plagued it 
for many months. Despite the rapid recov- 
ery in egg and poultry prices, I would 
strongly urge the industry to move with 
some caution at this point. As was dem- 
onstrated so emphatically last year, eyen the 
broad and constantly expanding market 
which the industry has bulit will not absorb 
at profitable prices the entire output of eggs 
and poultry which existing facilities are ca- 
pable of producing. 

Producers must voluntarily exercise some 
restraint upon overexpansion and excessive 
production if we are to have a stable and 
prosperous poultry industry. We must seek 
to avoid the violent ups and downs which 
have too often characterized the egg and 
poultry markets in the past. 

As you know, the current upturn in egg 
prices began about 2 months ago at a time 
when production was increasing seasonally, 


‘although egg receipts at terminal markets 


were declining. Egg production estimates 
for January and February showed a 3-percent 
increase over a year earlier for the country 
es a whole. There were weather factors, 
perhaps, plus stronger consumer demand 
stemming from improving general business 
conditions, which tended to offset this. 

Another underlying source of strength In 
the markct—and it may be the most im- 
portant one of all—is the general belief 
that there will be a smaller supply of eggs 
later this year. In each of the last 5 months, 
fewer pullets were started for laying-fiock 
replacements than for the corresponding 
months a year earlier. As of Febuary 1, 
farmers indicated intentions of buying 18 
percent fewer chicks for laying replacements 
than last year. Stronger egg prices may 
lead farmers to purchase more replacements 
than they had originally planned. This 
could have later repercussions. 

With the number of layers on farms March 
1 slightly above the same date for inst year, 
egg production also may be expected to run 
a little higher than a year ago during the 
next 2 or 3 months. The rate of lay per 
bird is expected to be about the same as in 
1954 for April and May. 

Broiler prices into March continued high 
enough to induce increased placements. 
The broiler-feed price ratio in mid-Febru- 
ary stood at 4.9, as compared with an aver- 
age of 4.3 for 1954. Chick replacements and 
eggs set in incubators in specialized brolier 
orcas during recent weeks have been almost 
up to the levels of a year ago. And all of 
us remember the broiler industry got tuto 
serious price troubles in 1954. 

‘The Department of Agriculture has already 
nsked turkey growers to reconsider their 
production plans for 1955. As you know, 
an 1i-percent reduction in light-breed 
turkeys had been indicated for this year by 
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producers. On the other hand, intentions 
were to produce about the same number of 
heavy turkeys as last year, If these plans 
are followed through, the total tonnage of 
all turkeys in 1955 would be reduced by only 
about 1.5 percent below the record output 
of 1954. 

While I have expressed some concern here 
over what could happen to poultry and egg 
markets if production gets too far out of 
line, I realize that this entire problem 13 
foremost in your minds, too. In similar 
situations in the past, the poultry industry 
has moved effectively to avert further over- 
expansion, I am confident the industry 
again will act with foresight and resolution, 

The poultry industry has made outstand- 
ing progress in recent years. The heavy 
emphasis upon greater production and mar- 
keting eMiciency has brought poultry and 
egg consumption in the United States to 
new record levels through the years. I firmly 
believe this trend will continue, as a result 
of these constant efforts. Great as the rec- 
ord of the industry has been, there are still 
horizons beyond. 

Now I should like to turn to a matter 
which concerns not only the poultry and 
dairy industries but all of agriculture and, 
in fact, all of the people of this Nation. 
That is the basic question of what kind of 
a farm program we are to have. Shall we 
move forward in our efforts to establish a 
soundly conceived, long-range program de- 
signed to bring about better-balanced agri- 
cultural production, broader financial sta- 
bility, and greater freedom for farmers? Or 
shall we continue the unrealistic, stopgap, 
emergency program of high, rigid price sup- 
ports which has already demonstrated its 
inability to cope with the problems of a 
peacetime agricultural economy? 

Congress clearly rejected this second ap- 
proach only a few short months ago when 
it adopted the Agriculture Act of 1954 and 
voted to permit flexible price supports for 
the basic commodities to become effective, 
as scheduled, in 1955. Now the whole issue 
has been revived. The House Committee 
on Agriculture has reported favorably a bill 
which would, among other things, continue 
rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity 
for the basic commodities for 3 more years. 

The principal argument put forward by 
the proponents of this measure is that it 
will halt the steady decline in farm income 
which has been underway since 1947. What 
they fail to mention is that this entire re- 
duction has come about while we had rigid 
90 percent supports for the basic commodi- 
ties. What they are recommending, in ef- 
fect, is another dose of the same medicine 
that has made the patient progressively 
sicker. 

The fixed price support advocates, rein- 
forced by labor leaders turned farm experts, 
are shouting from the rooftops that farm 
prices are being wrecked by flexible supports. 
It Just isn't so. Not 1 bale of cotton, not 
1 bushel of corn or wheat, not 1 sack 
of rice, not 1 pound of peanuts has yet 
been placed under loan or sold to the Gov- 
ernment at less than 90 percent of parity. 
Flexible price supports don't become op- 
erative until the 1955 harvests—still several 
months away—and even then the levels of 
support will be unchanged for some com- 
modities and most modest for others, in 
line with President Eisenhower's recom- 
mendation for gradual adjustments, 

The attempt to saddle the failures of the 
old program upon a new one which hasn't 
even been tested yet is unlikely to meet with 
very broad acceptance among farmers who 
know the facts. The issues at stake are of 
such great importance to every farmer, how- 
ever, that I belieye the record must be set 
straight for all to see, 

Flexible price supports have been a part 
of our bipartisan farm programs for many 
years. They have been endorsed at one 
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time or another by every Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the past 20 years and by every 
major farm organization. They were advo- 
cated in the platforms of both major parties 
during 1948 and by the then occupant of 
the White House. 

In fact, it was from this unanimity of 
opinion that the Agricultural Acts of 1948 
and 1949 were distilled. Both of these meas- 
ures called for flexible price supports for 
basic commodities. The effective date of the 
fiexible program was repeatedly postponed, 
however, the last time until 1955. This year 
we are finally scheduled to employ the 
flexible price support provisions which al- 
most everybody once agreed were essential 
to the effective operation of a long-range, 
peacetime agricultural program. 

For some time now, many would-be politi- 
cal leaders have been using high, fixed price 
supports as a smokescreen to cover up one 
indisputable fact—the fact that it was the 
unprecedented demands of war, together 
with inflation, that kept farm prices high 
during the 10 years following Pearl Harbor. 
The parity ratio averaged between 100 and 
115 during those years. Actually, it was 
ceilings fixed by law at the top—not the 90 
percent floor below—which set farm prices. 
Every farmer knows he would have received 
even more for his products during this peri- 
od had there been neither ceilings nor price 
supports. 

Mounting surpluses, increasing costs and 
declining farm prices are evidence enough 
that high, rigid, emergency supports offer 
no solution to our peacetime agricultural 
problems. If they were the solution, there 
would be no problems, Even though farm 
prices have declined under the program 
which we inherited from the preceding ad- 
ministration, this administration is willing 
to assume its share of the responsibility. 
But let me make it very clear just what our 
share is. 

Between February 1951 and January 1953, 
when this administration assumed office, the 
parity ratio tumbled from 113 to 94. This is 
a downward plunge of 19 points. Since 
January 1953 the parity ratio has declined 
from 94 to a current level of 87—a change 
of 7 points. It has averaged about 90 over 
the last 2 years. 

Thus, it will be seen that nearly three- 
fourths of the drop in farm prices which 
has occurred since the Korean war peak in 
1951 came under the preceding administra- 
tion. So, as I have said, we are willing to 
assume our share of the responsibility. Let 
our predecessors face up to theirs. 

Today it seems to me that the situation 
which has developed with respect to wheat 
pinpoints the major fallacies and contradic- 
tions of high, rigid price supports. Wheat 
is a most important crop not only in this 
area but over much of the United States. 
And wheat is also the Government's biggest 
problem in the field of price supports. Here 
is a commodity which actually has been sup- 
ported at about 105 percent of modernized 
parity. And still it is in worse trouble than 
any other crop. 

The United States had on hand for the 
current marketing year an all-time record 
supply of 1,878,000,000 bushels of wheat. At 
the present rate of disappearance, this un- 
precedented supply is enough to meet all of 
our domestic and export requirements for 
more than 2 full years, 

The Commodity Credit Corporation today 
has investment in more than 1 billion bush- 
els of wheat—660 million bushels owned out- 
right in inventory and the rest held as se- 
curity against price support loans. This 
involves a commitment of approximately 
$2,700,000,000 of CCC funds. It represents 
well over one-third of the CCC funds now in- 
vested in all price support activities. 

For 1955, the national wheat acreage allot- 
ment has been reduced to 55 million acres, 
the minimum provided by law. This com- 
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pares with a 1954 allotment of 62 million 
acres and represents a cut of 30 percent from 
1953, when no acreage allotments were in 
effect. Without the minimum amount pro- 
vided by law, the allotment for 1955 would 
have been sharply below the 55 million total. 
In view of the record supplies of wheat on 
hand for this year, the formula in the law 
called for a national allotment of only about 
19 million acres if no minimum had been 
provided. 

The very substantial cut in our national 
wheat acreage creates serious operating prob- 
lems for many farmers. Even after this sharp 
reduction for 1955, the minimum national 
acreage will, with average yields, produce 
almost as much wheat as we are now moving 
into domestic consumption and foreign mar- 
kets in a year. Insofar as exports are con- 
cerned, we need to keep in mind that at our 
present level of price support, wheat ship- 
ments to foreign countries are made possible 
only by active programs of United States 
assistance. United States sales of wheat 
abroad will involve subsidies of at least $175 
million for the current crop year. 

One fact that stands out is that this Na- 
tion's carryover of wheat next July 1 will be 
larger than it was a year earlier despite every- 
thing we are trying to do to bring about a 
reduction. Although we have succeeded in 
boosting wheat exports somewhat during the 
current crop year, there are limitations upon 
what the world markets will take even at the 
Wheat Agreement price or under the new 
program which permits sales abroad for for- 
eign currencies. There are legal restrictions 
upon selling wheat in the domestic market 
at less than 105 percent of parity, plus carry- 
ing charges. 

With total wheat supplies increasing in 
spite of production controls last year, it now 
appears that our carryover in 1955 will ap- 
proach 1 billion bushels, for a new all-time 
record. It is expected that CCC will own 
some 850 million bushels of this vast surplus. 
The yearly storage charges alone on this in- 
ventory, not counting interest or deteriora- 
tion, will be near the $140 million mark. 

In talking about this wheat-surplus prob- 
lem, we lump all wheat together—spring and 
winter, hard and soft, red and white, high 
protein and low protein. Yet farmers know 
there can be at least as great a difference 
between different types of wheat as there is 
between Holstein and Hereford cattle. 

At a time when we have a record-breaking 
surplus of wheat in the United States, there 
is an acute shortage of durum wheat and a 
tight situation with respect to high-protein 
milling wheat. Flour has been selling at the 
highest prices since 1920. 

Farmers in some parts of the country have 
been concentrating upon exceptionally high- 
yielding wheat, rather than upon quality 
wheat. Since the grain is produced for sale 
to the Government at a fixed, guaranteéd 
price, rather than for conversion into bread, 
the sole objective is to grow as many bushels 
as possible on the allotted acreage. 

Unrealistic price supports have brought 
about a sharp rise in wheat production out- 
side the area we normally think of as the 
commercial wheat country. The Corn Belt 
has become the source of more wheat. So 
have the grasslands of the southern Great 
Plains and the dairy regions of the North- 
east. 

In Illinois the 1953 wheat acreage was 51 
percent above the 10-year average, In Mich- 
igan it was up 46 percent. Even in New York 
the increase was 36 percent. One Dust Bowl 
county of eastern Colorado, which reported a 
mere 5,000 acres of wheat in 1939, had 365,- 
000 acres in this 1 crop by 1952 as the 
“sultcase" farmers and speculators moved in. 

Now, farmers in the low-cost areas where 
most of our wheat has been produced in re- 
cent decades find themselves in the same 
production strait-jacket as growers in States 
less favorably suited to.efficient wheat pro- 
duction. The man who has been growing 
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quality wheat for the market gets cut back 
on the same basis as the man who grows 
wheat for the Government loan. 

I would like to see us produce wheat in 
the regions where it can be grown most ef- 
ficiently. Many of these areas are not well 
adapted to the production of proñtable 
crops other than wheat. 

Wheat growers understandably are cissat- 
isfied with the conditions which have been 
forced upon them under this system of bigh, 
rigid supports. Perhaps more than any 
cther major producer group they are 8c- 
tively seeking a new approach to the whole 
Problem. They want a program which will 
give them greater freedom, a chance to utl- 
lize more fully the potential of their land. 

1 am sympathetic to those wishes. Re- 
cently I requested the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission to review the entire 
Wheat eltuation, giving special attention to 
possible means of expanding consumption, as 
well as to grades and classes of wheat and 
land-use programs. The study will also be 
directed toward the merits of production 
controls established on a bushel rather than 
an acreage basis. 

I believe the flexible price support pro- 
gram which becomes effective with this 
year's harvest will help to bring wheat sup- 
plies and utilization into better balance, 
But it is going to take the time because of 
the mountainous surplus bullt up under 
high, rigid supports. 

Certainly agriculture has had its problems 
during this period of adjustment from war 
to a peacetime economy. Yet it is also true 
that we are making the changeover this time 
with far less hardship than farmers experi- 
enced in the years following the First World 
War. 

The flexible price support provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 can be of real as- 
sistance in making an orderly transition from 
an emergency program to a permanent, 
peace- time farm plan. Let us not turn back 
the clock at this point. Instead, let us give 
the new program a fair chance to operate. 

Let us work toward a well-balanced agri- 
culture—one in which farmers themselves 
will make most of the management ceci- 
sions right on their own farms. Let us seek 
to build a thriving farm economy in which 
Cairymen, poultrymen, and sil other seg- 
ments of agriculture will share fairly and 
Tully. 

Our national economy is sound and pros- 
perous. That, in the long run, is the best 
fucrantee of a brighter tomorrow for Amer- 
ican agriculture, 

Let us push toward those “horizons be- 
yond.” 

Let us continue resolutely to work toward 
a stable, prosperous, and free agriculture 
here in this choice land which God has 
blessed above all others. 


Who's Being Irresponsible Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I present a letter received from 
Walter P. Reuther, president, UAW- 
CIO, accompanied by his reply to Sec- 
retary Weeks. The correspondence is 
self-explanatory, but I think that the 
membership of this House will not fail 

notice a now familiar strategy of this 
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administration demonstrated in the past 
congressional election. Has the reckless 
tactics of the Vice President in the last 
campaign now carried its contagion to 
a member of the Cabinet? For now in 
the person of Mr. Weeks, Secretary of 
Commerce, we hear such terms as 
“scaremongers” and “bogeyman of au- 
tomation,” appellations attributed to 
Mr. Reuther in his efforts to bring to 
light a very crucial problem that only 
dispassionate reasoning will afford a 
solution. Name calling only serves to 
cloud the issues behind the smog of 
catch phrases which are designed to con- 
fuse rather than clarify. 

My district is in the heart of the auto- 
mobile industry. The welfare and peace 
of mind of my constituents, as well as the 
entire population of the Detroit area, lies 
heavily in the balance of the outcome of 
the labor-management negotiations that 
will take place in the next 2 months. 
I consider it a disservice to the American 
people for a highly placed public official 
to make irresponsible statements that 
will interfere with the orderly negotia- 
tions that must take place if we are 
to have industrial peace and prosperity. 
The careless statements of many indi- 
viduals must sometimes be tolerated by 
ignoring them; but I feel occupants of 
high public office should speak in the 
measured language consonant with the 
dignity of their position. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

Derrorr, Micu., March 18, 1955. 
The Honorable Lovis C. Ran aur, 
House o Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rapaut: I enclose a 
letter and pamphlet which I have for- 
warded to Mr. Sinclair Weeks. I respect- 
fully urge that you take note of the reckless 
and irresponsible behavior and statements to 
which I refer on the part of the Sccretary 
cf Commerce. 

Such distortion of the truth on the part 
of a Cabinet member in an attempt to di- 
Vide and disunite our people deserves Presi- 
dentisl and congressional attention. 

I think you will agree, as I suggest to Mr. 
Weeks in my letter to him, as Americans 
we should stand together to protect and re- 
spect our right to differ but our differences 
should be based on facts, not fancy; on 
knowledge, not prejudice. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, UAW-CIO. 


— 


Drrnorr, Mica., March 11, 1955. 
The Honorable Srıncram Wrexs, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: Your remarks on automation in 
a recent speech in New York are a startling 
and shocking demonstration of reckless irre- 
sponsibility on the part of a Cabinet officer. 

In your references to scaremongers“ who 
ere trying to frighten automobile workers 
with the “bogeyman of automation,” you 
spoke either in ignorance of the facts or 
with willful distortion of the facts, as other 
reckless propagandists, with less stature than 
your position gives you, have done before. 

As a Cabinet officer, it is your responsi- 
bility to get the facts and, having got them, 
to state them accurately and truthfully. It 
is also the responsibility of a public official 
of your rank to devote his energies to pull- 
ing the people of our country together on 
the basis of a sound, constructive program 
of united action to meet and overcome the 
economic, social, and political problems that 
confront Americans and the free people of 
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the world generally. The objective results 
of your uninformed or untruthful remarks 
on attitudes toward automation are to di- 
vide our people into warring economic 
groups. 

While you did not mention the UAW-CIO 
or any of its officers by name, it is obvious 
you were referring to us because the distor- 
tions you uttered coincide exactly with the 
false propaganda which has emanated from 
other sources. 

The truth about our position on auto- 
mation was and is available to you from 
Government as well as from union sources. 

Let me quote to you certain passages from 
an introduction which I wrote to a recent 
UVAW-CIO publication on automation: 

“Automation must be met sanely and con- 
structively so that the miracle of mass pro- 
duction—and the ever greater economic 
abundance made possible by automation— 
can find expression in the lives of people 
through improved economic security and a 
fuller share of happiness and human dignity. 

*“Sensibly, rationally, scientifically we in- 
tend to harness this radical new force in our 
lives, using its potential to produce an era 
in which well-being, justice, and peace will 
be the universal possession of all mankind. 

“Historically, the problems of mankind 
have been set in conflict between people, 
groups, and nations each engaged in a strug- 
gle to divide up economic scarcity. We have 
had a world divided between the haves and 
the have-nots—those who were fed and 
those who were starving. Now science and 
technology have at last given us the tools 
of economic abundance, and we are con- 
fronted no longer with the need to struggle 
to divide up scarcity. 

“Economic abundance is now within our 
grasp if we but have the good sense to use 
our resources and technology, fully and ef- 
fectively, within a framework of economic 
policies that are morally right and socially 
rerponsibie. 

“The UAW-CIO and its 1,500,000 members 
welcome automation, technological progress, 
and the promise of the peacctime use of the 
atom. We offer our cooperation to men and 
women of good will in all walks of life in a 
common search for policies and programs 
within the structure of our free society that 
will insure that greater technological progress 
will result in greater human progress. 

“We in the UAW-CIO believe that we can 
tolve the problems of UAW-CIO members 
as wage earners only as we work with other 
people in our free society in the common 
effort to find answers to the problems of 
all the people in our country—and ultimately 
in the world, for only as we learn to work 
with people everywhere in finding answers 
to the problems of the world community can 
we find answers to our own. As citizens of 
the stomic are, we have the tools of abund- 
ance at our disposal. We cre confident that 
the free people of America, in cooperation 
with freemen everywhere, will demonstrate 
the good sense and courage to use the tools 
of abundance for constructive and moral 
purposes,” 

For your convenience, I am enclosing a 
copy of the publication from which these 
quotations are taken. 

I would also Uke to refer you to the 
transcript of both my prepared statement 
and my oral testimony before the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on February 25, and also my prepared 
statement and my oral testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee of Congress on 
February 10, where I elaborated in greater 
detail on the position of our organization on 
this subject. I am sure a transcript is avall- 
able to you. One would think that a Cabinet 
oficer would avail himself of the Informa- 
tion compiled by congressional hearings be- 
fore speaking on matters covered by those 
hearings. In fact, it would seem obvious 
that an official with the rank of Cabinet 
member would find it Incumbent upon Kim- 
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self to check all possible sources of informa- 
tion and find out what is going on in par- 
ticular areas of American life before making 
public pronouncements that carry the weight 
and authority of that high office. 

The difference, Mr. Secretary, between you, 
like other critics who have misrepresented 
our position, and us in the UAW-CIO, is 
that you are trying to run away from the 
problems attendant upon automation, try- 
ing to sweep them out of sight under the 
rug, while we are stepping up to our re- 
sponsibilities by exploring all the prob- 
lems and possibilities and, within our abili- 
ties, taking positive action to assure the 
maximum social good. 

It is our considered judgment that you 
owe to the UAW-CIO and to the American 
people a public apology for your intemperate 
and untruthful statements. 

Let us as Americans stand together in 
fully protecting and respecting the right to 
differ. Let us act responsibly and base our 
differences upon facts, not fancy; upon 
knowledge, not prejudice, 

Sincerely, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, International UAW-CIO. 


Newsletter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22,1955 . 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith a newsletter sent by me and 
published in the East Side News, a 
weeny newspaper published in my dis- 
trict: 


Washington {fs a busy place these days. 
There is, of course, always the important and 
sometimes complex program of legislative 
action, There is also always and inevitably 
the clash of party politics. And as back- 
ground to both, there is the still tense inter- 
national situation and the concern that 
many of us feel about our internal affairs, 
particularly our internal economy. 

One of the more ironic indications of party 
politics was the recent publication of the 
Yalta papers. There was a great deal of ex- 
citement about it, and a sly injection of 
political motives was apparent. The way I 
see it, the Republican administration once 
again ylelded to the pressure of its extremist 
faction in the hope that the revelation of the 
Yalta diplomatic papers would be good grist 
for the political mill; and I am sorry to have 
to say that I think they did it without any 
regard to the effect of the publication of the 
papers upon our delicate international re- 
lations, 

In all, I think their plan will backfire, 
There is nothing in the published corre- 
spondence that has not already been general 
public knowledge. There is nothing to show 
that this is anything more than the hind- 
sight wisdom of Monday morning quarter- 
backs, 

I don't think the American le can 
be fooled. Little by little, I rea ny they 
will realize that what the American dele- 
gation, headed by President Roosevelt, tried 
to do above all was to act on the unani- 
mously given advice of the President's mill- 
tary advisers: That, at the time of the con- 
ference, there was no certainty of the ef- 
fectiveness of superior weapons such as the 
atom bomb, that the invasion and defeat 
of Japan was likely to cost hundreds of 
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thousands of American lives, and that it 
was, therefore, in the American interest 
to work out some deal that would save 
those lives. Surely it is ironical that an 
American President should be attacked post- 
humously for having done his level best to 
Baye American lives and to spare the agonies 
of hundreds of thousands of wounded sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and aviators, and the 
torments of their mothers, wives, sweet- 
hearts, and families. 

If there were less of politics in our inter- 
national affairs, the publication of the Yalta 
papers, no matter what is revealed by hind- 
sight, should have evoked a solemn tribute 
to the American representatives for their 
concern with American lives. 

One of the early acts of the Congress this 
session was to increase the pay of Federal 
Judges, Senators, and Congressmen, and a few 
others in the Federal service. Here again is 
a case where there has been something of an 
artificial outery, but the commonsense of 
the American voters will no doubt prevall 
in the long run. They realize, of course, 
that no matter how big American industry 
is, there is no business, none in the whole 
country, that is as important as the busi- 
ness of our Federal Government, and that 
its compensation must be somewhat in line 
with the payments in general industrial and 
mercantile life. No conscientious Congress- 
man serves his constituency only because of 
congressional pay. But it would be an act 
of folly to penalize those public servants by 
compensation that is out of line with gen- 
eral practice. The plain fact is that every 
committee of inquiry has recognized the 
inadequacy of Federal pay and has recom- 
mended a substantial increase. Without 
such fair compensation the tendency would 
be to have as representatives only men of 
wealth who could afford the luxury of con- 
gressional service. And nothing could be 
more destructive of the American purpose 
to avoid rule by class than a procedure that 
would automatically make the men of 
wealth the only representatives of the peo- 
ple in the United States Congress. 

Meanwhile, there is much that is still in 
the process of public discussion. The Demo- 
cratic proposal for a $20 reduction to the 
small individual taxpayer was completely in 
the spirit of the Democratic Party’s concern 
for the individual wage earner, small-busi- 
ness man, and farmer, as against the Repub- 
lican Party's concern last year for the big 
corporation and the fortunate stockholder. 

The senatorial inquiry into the stock mar- 
ket is another indication of the same broad 
concern for the general public. The last 
time that Wall Street was looked into was 
after the event when a crash had already 
impoverished millions of Americans, The 
Democratic purpose was to look into the 
situation In advance so as to have safeguards 
against such calamity, 


The McCarran Act continues to plague us, . 


as it should. A recent television program 
under the auspices of Edward Murrow 
brought out again the iniquities of that 
legislation, With these in mind, I intro- 
duced a bill to wipe the slate clean, to return 
to the state of affairs before the McCarran 
Act was passed, and to codify our immigra- 
tion and naturalization procedures along 
sound and fair lines, 

One thing must be clear in this regard: 
That the national origins quotas, used as 
the basis for our immigration, are indefen- 
sible. Whatever else may be valid about the 
bill, this aspect, basing our immigration on 
an archaic and racially minded national 
origins quota, must go. They are an affront 
to scores of millions of American citizens. 
I am sure that as they express themselves 
a change will be made, and I, for one, am 
ready to fight for such a change, 

Recently I also introduced into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORDO a statement expressing 
my concern at a report published in the 
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New York Times that the United States 
might return the Nazi archives before a full 
study will have been made. In my remarks 
in Congress I sald—and I stand by—the 
following: 

I am, frankly, very much concerned with 
the subject with which that story deals. It 
seems to me that, if what it reports is accu- 
rate, it will mean that the United States will 
give up an Invaluable resource in our knowl- 
edge of totalitarian conquest. If so, our pres- 
ent efforts to combat another version of to- 
talitarianism, that of international commu- 
nism, will be seriously handicapped and our 
intentions thwarted. 

The German archives contain, no doubt, 
material that can shed a powerful light on 
the goals, methods, and processes of the Nazi 
conquest of one country, Germany; material 
about the unutterable plans for the destruc- 
tion of what they called Inferior people, first 
in their own land and then in neighboring 
countries, It, no doubt, sheds light on their 
Machiavellian propaganda techniques, in- 
cluding those by which they contemplated 
the division of our own country and the 
weakening of our material and moral 
strength to resist totalitarlanism. Such ma- 
terial is of incalculable historical impor- 
tance. It must not be jeopardized or lost to 
us by its casual return to a country where 
its nationalist forces may be disposed to de- 
stroy the full record or to conceal it forever 
from the scrutiny of the civilized world, 

This record must be kept and, in due 
course, be made available to American schol- 
arship as the all-important source material 
by which we can learn from the dread recent 
past and be strengthened by that knowledge 
to deal with problems that we may well have 
to meet in the imminent or far future. 

I believe this subject is one that ought to 
be of great concern to all of us. I for one 
mean to explore it fully so that no step will 
be taken that will prevent American scholars 
and historians, the American universities, 
and the American people as a whole from 
having access to data that is so important 
for our understanding of recent world events, 
and so essential for our own strength in any 
trials that may lie ahead, 


Dinosaur National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the district in Illinois which I have the 
honor to represent there is a keen sense 
of awareness of the danger now facing 
our superb national park system. My 
mail is heavy with letters from my con- 
stituents protesting legislative action by 
this Congress that would lead to the 
destruction of the Dinosaur National 
Monument. At the suggestion of Ken- 
neth C. Sears, professor of law at the 
University of Chicago and nationally re- 
nowned as educator and author, I am 
extending my remarks to include an 
article by John B. Oakes in the New 
York Times of March 6, 1955. ‘Those of 
my colleagues, if any, who are not ac- 
quainted with the high standing of 
Mr. Sears, I refer to page 2380 of volume 
28 of Who's Who in America. 

The articie by Mr. Oakes follows: 
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CONSERVATION: Saving WETLANDS—IMPOR- 
TANCE Is STRESSED OF PRESERVING MANY 
Swamps AND MARSHES 

RENEW DINOSAUR FIGHT 


Of all the unwise and unnecessary govern- 
mentally sponsored schemes to destroy an ir- 
Teplaceable natural resource, the proposal to 
build Echo Park Dam inside Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument in northwestern Colorado 
is—as readers of this column are well 
aware—the No. 1 national threat. The 
Upper Colorado River storage project—a bil- 
lion-dollar baby of extremely doubtful eco- 
nomic value which includes the controversial 
dam and for which the entire Nation is ex- 
Pected to pay—was turned down in the last 
Congress. It is coming forward again under 
a heavy head of steam. 

The Department of the Interior, which is 
fighting hard for the project with strong 
support of Members of Congress from the 
immediately affected areas, has produced 
evaporation figures showing the superiority 
of Echo Park Dam over proposed alternatives. 
But the figures have repeatedly been shown 
to be erroneous, and have had to be scaled 
down by 90 percent, so that the differential 
now—even according to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation's own questionable figures—is rela- 
tively slight. Probably the most effective 
Conservation group in this battle has been 
the Sierra Club, of California (1050 Mills 
Tower, San Francisco). Its president, Rich- 
ard M. Leonard, has pointed out in a recent 
statement the fallacy of the argument now 
being presented by proponents of the dam 
that it would actually improve the recrea- 
tional if not the scenic potentialities of the 
Dinosaur National Monument. Mr. Leonard 
Bays: 

“The reservoir behind Echo Park Dam 
Would be a vast, unslightly, fluctuating res- 
ervolr which would be full only once every 
30 or 40 years; drawn down to dead-storage 
level in the same period, and fluctuating be- 
tween those levels the rest of the time.” 

Low-water hazards 7 


“Horizontally, the drawback at periods of 
low water would be as much as 25 miles on 
the Green River arm of the reservoir and 
13 miles on the Yampa arm. This area 
would be the primary deposition gone for 
silt, sand, and clay; it would be ooze when 
Wet and cracked mud when dry. About 
34,000 acres of stained, drowned, and eroded 
landscape would be periodically exhumed. 

“No anent vegetation would grow 
within the fluctuation zone. Fish and wild- 
life would suffer accordingly. The bottom 
lands and river shore which now constitute 
a natural setting would be permanently 
obliterated. 

“It is not necessary to guess about the 
aftermath of an Echo Park Dam. The situn- 
tion at Lake Mead, where progressively new 
low-level records are being set since the one 
time (1941) it nearly filled, speak for them- 
Selves, 

Last year, Congress was asked for $128,000 
to adapt beach development there to the 
retreating lake in which growth of harmful 
bacteria required closing some beaches. The 
lowdown then was 88 feet. It is now 120 
and is dropping toward a predicted 150 feet. 
Some Inkeshore development has had to be 
abandoned. Silt averaging about 200 feet 
deep extends the 40-mile length of once- 
Striking lower Granite Gorge. 

“The Secretary of the Interior has said: 

t we have done at Lake Mead and in the 
Great Smokies is what we have in mind for 
nosaur.““ 

On the desirability of subsidizing recla- 
Mation projects in this area, Mr, Leonard 
Observes: 

“Whether additional farm lands should be 
brought under irrigation at the average mile- 

igh, short growing season elevations of the 
Upper basin States at an estimated cost 
ranging from $500 to $2,700 per acre for get- 
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ting water on the land is a question for the 
agricultural experts to answer.” 
Productivity figure 
“Dr. Paul B. Sears, president-elect of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in a recent study indicated that 
the productivity of millions of acres of land 
east of the Rockies could be doubled at a 
cost of less than $30 per acre. 


“Can the American people afford to bring 
into production relatively poor agricultural 
lands at a cost as high as 62,700 per acre 
when the same effect can be produced on 
other lands for $30 per acre? 

“Do the American people want to do this 
at the price of losing one of the most beauti- 
ful units of their superb national park sys- 
tem? We do not think the people will per- 
mit this if they know the facts. That is 
why we are asking conservationists all over 
the country to jump into this fight as never 
before to prevent the inclusion of Echo Park 
Dam in the upper Colorado River project.” 


Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States—Documentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, since the modification, by order 
of the Secretary of War—now Army—in 
May 1942 of the additional facilities for 
the Panama Canal authorized under 
Public Law 391, 76th Congress, approved 
August 11, 1939—Fifty-third Statutes at 
Large, page 1409—all construction to- 
ward the modernization of that water- 
way has been in abeyance. Meanwhile, 
the broader problem of Isthmian Canal 
policy has become a matter of a growing 
public interest and congressional con- 
cern, 

Discussion of the entire question of 
interoceanic canals received a great im- 
petus on December 1, 1947, when the 
President transmitted to the Congress a 
report of the Governor of the Panama 
Canal—now Canal Zone—under Public 
Law 280, 79th Congress. This report rec- 
ommended only the so-called sea-level 
project for major canal construction at 
Panama. 

Significantly, the report was forwarded 
without Presidential approval, comment 
or recommendation. The Congress took 
no action thereon and the report was not 
published. Congressional leaders, how- 
ever, recognized the issues presented by 
its recommendations as affecting policies 
of the highest national and international 
importance, with grave implications for 
the future welfare of the United States. 

The first step in the congressional con- 
sideration of the canal problem was the 
passage on February 28, 1949, of House 
Resolution 44, 8ist Congress, authoriz- 
ing a full and complete study by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the financial operation of 
the Panama Canal. 

For this task, its distinguished chair- 
man, the late Honorable Schuyler Otis 
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Bland, of Virginia, designated a special 
subcommittee, of which I was chairman 
and Representatives Tom B. Fugate, of 
Virginia, and Edward T. Miller, of Mary- 
land, were members. 

After an extended investigation, which 
included numerous consultations with 
officials of the Panama Canal, Army, 
Navy, and merchant marine, and a visit- 
ation in the Canal Zone, April 18 to 22, 
1949, it became apparent to the sub- 
committee that the adequate resolution 
of the canal question could not be limited 
to statistical studies but would ulti- 
mately require consideration of all 
phases of Isthmian Canal policy. Its 
studies and recommendations eventually 
led to the reorganization of the entire 
canal enterprise under Public Law 841, 
8ist Congress—the first basic improve- 
ment in the administrative setup in the 
Canal Zone since the Panama Canal Act 
of 1912. 


The subcommittee realized, however, 
that this administrative improvement 
was only preliminary to the resolution of 
more fundamental elements in Isthmian 
Canal policy that still remain to be re- 
determined. As an aid in that direc- 
tion, I prepared a selected bibliography 
on this policy, which was published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp—8lst Con- 
gress, Ist session, volume 95, part 16, 
August 25, 1949, page A5580. The sub- 
sequent publication of much additional 
information requires that this list be 
revised. 

First in importance are the writings 
of recognized authorities on the Panama 
Canal. Among these are: 

Abbot, Henry L.: Problems of the Panama 
Canal (2d ed.). New York: MacMillan Co.; 
1907. 

Duval, Miles P.: 

Cadiz to Cathay: The Long Diplomatic 
Struggle for the Panama Canal (2d ed.). 
Stanford University Press, 1947. 

And the Mountains Will Move: The Story 
of the Bullding of the Panama Canal, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1947. 

The Marine Operating Problems, Panama 
Canal, and the Solution. American Society 
of Civil Engineers. Proceedings, volume 73 
(February 1947), page 161; Transactions, vol- 
ume 114 (1949), page 558. 

Goethals, George W., et al. The Panama 
Canal: An Engineering Treatise. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Co., 1916 (2 volumes.) 

Johnson, Emory R.: The Panama Canal, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1916. 

Sibert, William L. and John F. Stevens: 
The Construction of the Panama Canal, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1915. 


The great constructive engineering 
contributions of General Abbot, Chair- 
man, 1907, and chief engineer, 1905-07; 
John F. Stevens, of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission; General Sibert, Chairman 
and chief engineer, 1907-14; and first 
Governor of the Panama Canal, 1914-16, 
George W. Goethals; the well-known 
historical and marine operational studies 
of Captain Duval: and the original and 
fundamental economic studies of inter- 
oceanic commerce of Prof. Emory R. 
Johnson, entitle the writings of these 
authorities to universal consideration by 
both professional interests and the gen- 
eral public. 

‘The principal governmental documen- 
tation of the Panama Canal, 1901 to 1954, 
is as follows: 
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LAWS AUTHORIZING ACQUISITION OF CANAL ZONE, 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION, OF THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL, 1902-12 
Act to provide for the construction of a 

canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 

and Pacific Oceans. Approved June 28, 1902 

(Spooner Act). 

Act to provide for construction of a lock 
canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and the method of con- 
struction, Approved June 29, 1906. 

Act to provide for the opening, mainte- 
nance, protection, and operation of the 
Panama Canal, and the sanitation and gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone. Approved 
August 24, 1912 (Panama Canal Act). 

CANAL TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS, 1901-36 

Treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain to facilitate the construction 
of a ship canal of November 18, 1901 (Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty). 

Treaty between the United States and the 
Republic of Panama of November 18, 1903 
(Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty). 

Boundary convention between the United 
States and Republic of Panama of Septem- 
ber 2, 1914 (Price-Lefevre convention). 

Treaty between the United States and 
Republic of Colombia of April 6, 1914, pro- 
claimed March 30, 1922 (Thomson-Urrutia 
Treaty). 

General treaty of friendship and coopera- 
tion between the United States and Repub- 
lic of Panama of March 2, 1936, proclaimed 
July 27, 1939 (Hull-Alfaro Treaty). 

United States Army Interoceanic Canal 
Board, investigation and survey, 1929-31: 
Public Resolution 99 (S. J. Res. 117), 70th 
Congress. Approved March 2, 1921, 

Report of the Chief of Engineers and 
United States Army Interoceanic Canal 
Board, 1931 (H. Doc. 139, 72d Cong.) 

Third locks project for increasing canal 
facilities, 1939-42: Public Resolution 85 (H. J. 
Res. 412), 74th Congress, authorizing and 
directing the Governor of the Panama Canal 
to investigate the means of increasing its 
capacity for future needs of interoceanic 
shipping. Approved May 1, 1936. 

Report on Panama Canal for future needs 
of interoceanic shipping (H. Doc. 210, 76th 
Cong.). 

House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries: Hearings on H. R. 180, H. R. 201, 
H. R. 202, H. R. 2667, and House Joint Reso- 
lution 112, 76th Congress, on March 14, 15, 
and 16, 1939, concerning additional inter- 
Oceanic canal facilities, 

Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals: 
Hearings on S. 2229 and H. R. 5129, 76th Con- 
gress, on July 20 and August 3, 1939, con- 
cerning additional facilities for the Panama 
Canal Zone, 

Public Law 391, 76th Congress, authorizing 
construction of additional facilities for the 
Panama Canal substantially in accordance 
with plans set forth in a report of the Gov- 
ernor dated February 24, 1939, and pub- 
lished as House Document 210, 76th Con- 
gress. Approved August 11, 1939. 

Secretary of War's letter of May 23, 1942, 
directing modification (suspension) of third 
locks project. 

ISTHMIAN CANAL STUDIES UNDER PUBLIC Law 

260, 79TH CONGRESS, 1946-47 


House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries: Executive hearings on H. R. 4480, 
79th Congress, on November 15, 1945, con- 
cerning investigation of additional Panama 
Canal facilities. 

House report on study of additional Pan- 
ama Canal facilities, November 16, 1945 (H. 
Rept. 1213, 79th Cong.) 

Senate report on study of additional Pan- 
ama Canal facilities, December 19, 1943 (S. 
Rept. 862, 79th Cong.). 

Public Law 280, 79th Congress, authorizing 
the Governor of the Panama Canal to investi- 
gate the means of increasing its capacity and 
security to meet future needs of interoceanic 
commerce and national defense. Approved 
December 28, 1945. 
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House Resolution 36, 80th Congress, passed 
February 10, 1947, authorizing continuation 
of investigation by Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisherles begun under House 
Resolution 281, 77th Congress. 

House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries: Report on Operations and Future 
of Panama Canal, July 2, 1947 (H. Rept. 781, 
80th Cong.). 

Report of the Governor of the Panama 
Canal under Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress, December 1, 1947, without Persidential 
approval, comment, or recommendation. 


INVESTIGATION OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AND 
REORGANIZATION, PANAMA CANAL, 1949-50 


House Resolution 44, 81st Congress, passed 
February 28, 1949, authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the financial operations of the 
Pangma Canal by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and submission 
of a report by June 30, 1949. 

House Resolution 337, Bist Congress, ex- 
tending time for submission of the report 
under House Resolution 44 to January 31, 
1950. 

House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries; Hearings before Special Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Panama Canal Tolls, 
under House Resolution 44, 81st Congress on 
March 14, April 6 and 19, May 23, and June 
6 and 14, 1949. 

House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries: 

Interim Report on Investigation of Panama 
Canal Tolls, August 23, 1949 (H. Rept. 1304, 
8lst Cong.). 

Second Interim Report, March 2, 1950 
(H. Rept. 1728, 8ist Cong.) 

Third Interim Report, August 25, 1950 
(H. Rept. 2993, 81st Cong.). 

President of the United States: Report and 
Recommendations on Organization and Op- 
eration of Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road, January 31, 1950 (H. Doc. 460, sist 
Congress). 


House Committee on Merchant Marine and 


Fisheries: Report on Reconstitution of Pana- 
ma Canal, August 16, 1950 (H. Rept. 2935, 
81st Congress). 

Senate Committee on Armed Services. Re- 
port on Reconstitution of Panama Canal, 
September 8, 1950 (S. Rept. 2531, 81st Con- 
gress). 

Public Law 841, 81st Congress, establish- 
ing the Panama Canal Company and Canal 
Zone government, approved September 26, 
1950 (64 Stat. 1038). 

OPERATION OF PANAMA CANAL UNDER CORPORATE 
ORGANIZATION, 1951-54 


Comptroller General of the United States: 
Audit report. Fiscal year, 1952 (H, Doc. 207, 
83d Congress). 

Comptroller General of the United States: 
Audit report. Fiscal year, 1953 (H. Doc. 473, 
83d Congress). 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles: Hearings on execution of Public Law 
841, 8lst Congress, June 9, 14, 18, and 28, 
July 6-7, 1954. 

House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries: Interim Report on Operation 
of the Panama Canal under Public Law 841, 
81st Congress, August 4, 1954. ConcressonaL 
Recorp (83d Cong., 2d sess.), volume 100, 
No. 149 (August 4, 1954), page A5766. 


The principal articles published since 
1945 that are applicable or pertinent to 
the Panama Canal specifically, inter- 
oceanic canals generally, and other as- 
pects of Isthmian Canal policy, some of 
which have been included in extensions 


of remarks of distinguished Members of ~, 


Congress, are listed in a form conven- 
ient for reference, as follows: 
ISTHMIAN CANAL POLICY 
ALLEN, Hon. JoHN J., Jr.: 
Trans-Isthmian Canal. Extension of re- 
marks quoting an editorial in Marine Prog- 


March 23 


ress, February 1951. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(82d Cong.. Ist sess.), volume 97, part 12 
(March 19, 1951), page A1526. 

Panama Canal. Extension of remarks 
quoting an article by Capt. Frederick L. Oli- 
ver in Christian Science Monitor (Atlantic 
edition), November 26, 1952, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp (83d Cong., Ist sess.), volume 99, part 
9 (February 12, 1953), page A605. 

Bennett, Ira E.: 

Panama Canal Must Remain American. 
National Republic (Washington), XL (June 
1952), 17. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Rxcoan (83d Cong., 
ist sess.), volume 99, part 9 (March 2, 1953), 
page A1006. 

+ Panama Canal: 
National Republic, 
page 15. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (83d Cong., 
1st sess.), volume 99, part 12 (July 30, 1953), 
page A4857. 

Bland, Hon. Schuyler Otis: The Panama 
Canal: Operations or Engineering? Exten- 
sion of remarks quoting an article by Ar- 
thur Stanley Riggs in the USNI Proceedings, 
December 1947. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (80th 
Cong., 2c sess.), volume 94, part 9 (January 
6, 1948), page A19. 

Bowles, James T. B., et al.: 

+ The Panama Canal Problem: A Memoran- 
dum to the Members of the Congress. Hope- 
well, Va., William R. McCann, consulting 
engineer, 1954. 

Same. Civil Engineering, volume 24 (July 
1954), page 460. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (83d Cong., 
2d sess.), volume 100, No. 79 (April 29, 1954), 
page 5491, and No. 154 (August 10, 1954), page 
A5912. 

Bradley, Hon, Willis W.: 

Let’s Have an Interoceanic Canals Com- 

mission. Extension of remarks quoting a 
resolution of the American Coalition. CON- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp (Both Cong., 2d sess.), 
volume 94, part 9 (January 27, 1948), page 
A451. 
The Panama Canal Question—Bibliograph- 
ical List. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (80th 
Cong., 2d sess.), volume 94, par. 11 (June 15, 
1948), page A3890. 

Duval, Capt. Miles P.: 

The Interoceanic Canals Problem. Address 
before the Explorers’ Club of New York, No- 
vember 13,1951, CONGRESSIONAL Rrconn (82d 
Cong., 2d sess.), volume 98, part 8 (January 
15, 1952), page A163, i 

Summary of same. The Retired Officer 

(Washington, D. C.), volume 8 (January- 
February 1952), page 10. 
+ Isthmian Canal Policy—An Evaluation. 
United States Naval Institute ‘Proceedings 
(Annapolis), volume 81 (March 1955), page 
263. 

Freeland, Stephen L.: New Plans for Pan- 
ama. Popular Science (New York), volume 
151 (July 1947), page 66. 
~ Fugate, Hon. Tom B.: Panama Canal Ques- 
tion, Extension of remarks quoting an edi- 
torial in the National Bulletin of the Military 
Order of the World Wars, September 1950. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (81st Cong., 2d sess.), 
volume 96, part 17 (September 19, 1950), page 
A6653. 

Godsoe, Charles H., editor: 

A Panama Canal Commission. Marine 
Progress (New York), volume 18 (April 1950), 
page 6. 

Trans-Isthmian Canal. Marine Progress 
(New York), volume 19 (February 1951), 
page 9. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Record (82d Cong., 
1st sess.), volume 97, part 12 (March 19, 
1951), page A1526. 

Harding, Earl: 

Will Panama Be Next? Economic Council 
Letter 341, August 15, 1954. New York. Na- 
tional Economic Council, Inc., 1954. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (83d Cong. 
2d sess.), volume 100, No. 163 (August 20, 
1954), page A6236. 

Hobbs, William H.: The Problem of a New 
Trans-Isthmian Canal. USNI. Proceedings 


Today and Tomorrow. 
XLI (August 1953), 


1955 


(Annapolis), volume 76 (February 1950), 
Page 129. 

Knoch. Hon. EUGENE J.: 

Panama Canal Construction 
Favor Interoceanic Canals Commission. Ad- 
dress quoting memorandum to the Members 
of Congress transmitted by Consulting En- 
gineer William R. McCann, March 24, 1954. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (83d Cong., 2d sess.), 
volume 100, No. 79 (April 29, 1954), page 5491. 
Panama Canal: Today and Tomorrow. 
Extension of remarks quoting an article by 
Ira E. Bennett in National Republic, August 
1953. CONGRESSIONAL Reconp (83d Cong., 
Ist sess.), volume 99, part 12 (July 30, 1953), 
page A4857. 
~ The Panama Canal Must Remain Ameri- 
Can. Extension of remarks quoting an ar- 
ticle by Ira E. Bennett in National Republic, 
June 1952. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (83d 
Cong., Ist sess.), volume 99, part 9 (Mar. 
2, 1953), page A1006. 

Little, Captain H. H.: 

Let Us Build the Best Canal at Panama, 
American Society of Naval Engineers Jour- 
nal (Washington, D. C.), volume 58 (Novem- 
ber 1946), page 560. 

Same. Marine News (New York), XXXIV 
(March 1948), 21. 

Little, H. H., Arthur Stanley Riggs, and 
E. B. Small.: 

Panama Canal: Operations or Engineer- 
ing?—Discussion. USNI (An- 
napolis), volume 74 (July 1948), page 894. 

Martin, Hon, Tuomas E.: 

An Interoceanic Canale Commission, the 
Best Solution of Panama Canal Problem. 
Extension of remarks commenting on a news 
story by Jules Dubois in the Chicago Tribune, 
June 13, 1951. Concresstona, Recorp (82d 
Cong., Ist sess.), volume 97, part 14 (July 
18, 1951), page A4480. 

Oliver, Captain Frederick L.: 

Panama Canal Seeks Ear of Congress, 
Christian Science Monitor (Boston), (Atlan- 
tic ed.), November 26, 1952, page 16. 

. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (83d Cong., 
1st sess.), volume 99, part 9 (Feb. 12, 1953), 
page A605. 

Modernized Canal Put Off. Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor (Atlantic ed.), September 3, 
1954, page 10, columns 6-8. 

Panama Canal Could Be Improved: We 
Don't Need a Brand New One. Editorial, 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia, volume 
225 (Mar. 7, 1953), page 12. 

Same. CoNnoressionan Recorn (83d Cong., 
ist sess.), volume 99, part 9 (Mar. 5, 1953), 
page A1102. 

Panama Canal Question (editorial). Min- 
eee eas of the ona Wars National Bul- 

ashin . C.). XXXI 
1950), 4. gton, ). (Sept. 
. 555 Record (81st Cong., 

sess.), volume 96, 17 (Sept. 19, 
wedar i part 17 (Sept. 19, 1950), 

Riggs, Arthur Stanley: 

The Panama Canal: Operations or Engi- 
neering? USNI proceedings (Annapolis), vol- 
ume 73 (December 1947), page 1455. 

a CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (80th Cong., 
sess.), volume 94, part 9 (January 6, 
1948), page A19. t 

SmrrH, Hon. Lawrence H: Panama Canal: 
A Much Neglected Waterway. Extension of 
remarks quoting a memorandum to the 
Congress published in Civil Engineering, 
July 1954. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (83d Cong., 
2d sess.), volume 100, No. 154 (August 10, 
1954), page A5912. 

Thatcher, Hon. Maurice H: Panama Canal. 
Remarks introducing Hon. Willis W. Bradley 
before the Engineers Club of Washington, 
D. C., February 24, 1949. CONGRESSIONAL 

(8ist Cong., Ist sess.), volume 95, 
Part 12 (March 9 1949), page A1304. 

THompson, Hon. CLARK W: 
~ Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
Stutes—nibliographical List. CONGRESSIONAL 

(Bist Cong., Ist sess.), volume 95, 
Part 16 (August 25, 1949), page A5580. 
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Interoceanic Canals Problem. Extension 
of remarks quoting addresses of Capt. Miles 
P. DuVal and Mr. John Frank Stevens, Jr., 
at the Explorers’ Club of New York, Novem- 
ber 13, 1951. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (82d 
Cong., 2d sess.), volume 98, part 8 (January 
15, 1952), page A163. 

Practical. Solution of Canal Problem Re- 
quires Interoceanic Canals Commission. Ex- 
tension of remarks quoting an editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post, March 7, 1953. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (83d Cong.. lst sess.), 
volume 99, part 9 (March 5, 1953), page 
A1101. 

Panama Canal: Memorializations and 
Modernization. Extension of remarks quot- 
ing a Nevy Department press release pub- 
lished in the Canal Record (St. Petersburg, 
Fla.), December 1953. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(83d Cong., 2d sess.), volume 100, No. 30 
(February 17, 1954), page A1324. 

ATOMIC BOMB, SECURITY, AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Baldwin, Hanson W.: 

What Kind of War? Atlantic Monthly 
(Concord, N. H.), volume 184 (July 1949), 
Page 22. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (Ist Cong., 
1st Sess.), volume 95, part 15 (July 14, 1949), 
page A4627. 

Betts, A. W., Lt. Col., Corps of Engineers, 
United States of America; 

Nuclear Weapons. The Military Engineer 
(Washington, D. C.), XLI (March-April 
1949), 104. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (8lst Cong., 
ist Sess.), volume 95, part 13 (March 24, 
1949), page A1713. 

Bradley, Gen, Omar N.: 

A Balanced Military Establishment. The 
Military Engineer (Washington, D. C.), XLI 
(March-April 1949), 101, 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (81st Cong., 
Ist Sess.), volume 95, part 15 (August 18, 
1949), page A5402, 

Bradley, Hon. Willis W.: 

St. Lawrence Waterway, Panama Sea-Level 
Project and National Defense. Statement 
before House Committee on Public Works. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (82d Cong., Ist Sess.), 
volume 97, part 12 (April 11, 1951), page 
A1950. 

Bush, Dr. Vannevar: 

Modern Arms and Free Men. Readers’ 
Digest (Pleasantville, N. Y.), volume 56 (Feb- 
ruary 1950), page 151. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (8ist Cong., 
2d Sess,), volume 96, part 14 (March 9, 1950), 
page A1986. 

The Weapons We Need For Freedom. 
Readers’ Digest (Pleasantville, N. Y.) volume 
58 (January 1951), page 48. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (82d Cong., 
Ist Sess.), volume 97, part 11 (January 23, 
1951), page A349. 

Collins, General J. Lawton: 

Panama Canal Would Not Be Greatly 
Threatened in War. Public statement of 
Chief of Staff, United States Army. Star and 
Herald (Panama, Republic of Panama), May 
13, 1953. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (83d Cong., 
1st Sess.) , volume 99, part 11 (June 11, 1953), 
page A3408. 

Groves, Lt. Gen. Leslie R.: 

Can New York Hide From the Atomic 
Bomb? Cosmopolitan (New York), volume 
126 (January 1949), page 41. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (81st Cong., 
Jst sess.), volume 95, part 12 (January 13, 
1949), page A169. 

Hessler, William H.: 

The A-Bomb Won't Do What You Think. 
Colliers’ (New York), volume 124 (Septem- 
ber 17, 1949), page 17. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (Bist Cong.. 
Ist sess.), volume 95, part 16 (October 11, 
1949), page A6190. 

Hopkins, Frederick W.: 

Security of the Panama Transit in the 
War. USNI proceedings (Annapolis), vol- 
ume 75 (March 1949), page 221. 
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Same. CONGRESSIONAL Recorn (Bist Cong.. 
Ist sess.), volume 95, part 15 (August 5, 
1949), page A5085. 

Lear, John: 

Hiroshima, U. S. A. Colliers’ (New York), 
volume 126 (August 5, 1950), page 11. 

MARTIN, Hon. THOMAS E.: 

The Atomic Bomb and the Isthmian ca- 
nals. Extension of remarks quoting an arti- 
cle by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves in Cosmo- 
politan, January 1949. CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp (8ist Cong., Ist sess.), volume 95, part 
12 (January 13, 1949), page A169. 

The Atomic Bomb and the Panama Canal. 
Extension of remarks quoting an article by 
Maj. Gen. C. F. Robinson in the Military 
Engineer, January-February 1949. CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD (8lst Cong., Ist sess.), volume 
95, part 12 (February 14, 1949), page A755. 

The Panama Canal and Nuclear Weapons, 
Extension of remarks quoting an article by 
Lt. Col. A. W. Betts in the Military Engineer, 
March-April 1949, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(81st Cong., Ist sess.), volume 95, part 13 
(March 24, 1949), page A1713. 

Panama Canal Security Against Atomic 
Attack. Extension of remarks quoting an 
article by Lt. Comdr. H. B. Seim in the USNI 
proceedings, April 1949. CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp (8lst Cong., Ist sess.), volume 95, part 
13 (May 2, 1949), page A2639. 

Isthmian Canals and National Defense. 
Extension of remarks quoting an article by 
Hanson W. Baldwin in Atlantic Monthly, 
July 1949. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (81st 
Cong., 1st sess.), volume 95, part 15 (July 
14, 1949), page A4627. 

A Balanced Military Policy for the United 
States. Extension of remarks quoting an 
address by Gen. Omar N. Bradley in the Mili- 
tary Engineer (March-April 1949). CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp (8ist Cong., Ist sess.), volume 
95, part 15 (August 18, 1949), page A5402. 

Interoceanic Canals—The Atomic Bomb 
and National Defense. Extension of remarks 
quoting an article by Comdr. Robert C. 
Wing in the USNI proceedings, September 
1949. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (8lst Cong., 
Ist sess.), volume 95, part 16 (October 11, 
1949), page A6197. 

Isthmian Canals and Atomic Defense. Ex- 
tension of remarks quoting an article by Lt, 
Col. Richard D. Wolfe in the Military Engi- 
neer, November- December 1949. CONGRES- 
BIONAL RECORD (8lst Cong., 2d sess.), volume 
96, part 14 (March 7, 1950), page A1725. 

Isthmian Canal and Atomic Bomb Defense 
Plans. Extension of remarks quoting a 
statement by Dr. Vannevar Bush in the As- 
sociated Press, February 9, 1950. CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp (81st Cong., 2d sess.), volume 
96, part 14 (March 8, 1950), part A1754. 

Interocianic Canals—Modern Arms and 
National Defense. Extension of remarks 
quoting a condensation of a book by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush in the Readers’ Digest, Feb- 
ruary 1950. CONGRESSIONAL Rxcono (8ist 
Cong., 2d sess.), volume 96, part 14 (March 
9, 1950), part A1986. 

Panama Canal—Propaganda for Sea-Level 
Project. Extension of remarks commenting 
on an Associated Press news story by Luis 
B. Noli, of Panama, July 9, 1950. CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp (8Ist Cong., 2d sess.), volume 
96, part 16 (July 13, 1950), page A5087. 

Apropos of Interoceanic Canals: Atomic 
Bomb and National Defense. Extension of 
remarks quoting a statement by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush in the Washington Dally News of De- 
cember 18, 1950. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (82d 
Cong., lst sess.), volume 97, part 11 (Jan- 
uary 22, 1951), page A283. 

Re Panama Canal: Modern Weapons and 
National Defense. Extension of remarks 
quoting an article by Dr. Vannevar Bush in 
the Readers’ Digest, January 1951. Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record (82d Cong., Ist sess.), 
volume 97, part 11 (January 23, 1951), page 
A349. 

Army Chief of Staff Minimizes Threst to 
Panama Canal in Major War. Extension of 
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remarks quoting a statement of Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins, Chief of Staff, in the May 13, 
1953, issue of the Star and Herald, Panama, 
Republic of Panama. CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp (83d Cong., Ist sess.), volume 99, part 
11 (June 11, 1953), page 43408. 

McEvoy, J. P.: 

Panama Canal: Our Most Insecure Out- 
post. Readers’ Digest (Pleasantville, N. Y.), 
volume 64 (March 1954), page 91. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (83d Cong., 
2d sess.), volume 100, No. 42 (March 5, 1954), 
page A1778. 

Potts, Hon. David M.: 

The Panama Canal in the Atomic Age. 
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1948), page 14. 

THOMPSON, Hon, CLARK W.: 

Centenary of Panama Star and Herald. 
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in that paper, February 24, 1949. CONGRES- 
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PANAMA CANAL AND TRANSIT TOLLS 

ALLEN, Hon. JOHN J., JR.: 
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of remarks quoting an editorial in Marine 
Progress, March 1950. CONGRESSIONAL RBC- 
orp (81st Cong., 2d sess.), volume 96, part 
15 (May 2, 1950), page A3191. 

Panama Canal Tolls. Address to House 
quoting correspondence with the president, 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD (82d Cong., 2d sess.), vol. 
98, part 4 (May 13, 1952), page 5131. 

Panama Canal. Extension of remarks quot- 
ing a letter of the President of the Panama 
Canal Company concerning formula for tolls, 
March 20, 1953. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (83d 
Cong., ist sess.), volume 99, part 10 (May 4, 
1953), page A2341. 
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SIONAL Recorp (83d Cong., 2d sess.), volume 
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Canal. Shipping Survey (New York), volume 
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Bailey, Frazer A.: United States Ship- 
owners Oppose Increased Toll Charges. Lykes 
Fleet Flashes (New Orleans) , September 1948, 
Page 6. 

Bland, Hon. Schuyler Otis: The Case 
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page 11. 
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Panama Canal Reorganization. Marine 
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1950), page 12. 

Same. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (81st Cong., 
2d sess.), volume 96, part 15 (May 2, 1950), 
page A3191. 

Hann, Hon. T. Miter: What's Ahead for 
the Merchant Marine. Extension of remarks 
quoting an address by Hon. Willis W. Brad- 
ley before the Rotary Club, Baltimore, Md., 
January 11, 1949. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
(81st Cong., Ist sess.), volume 95, part 12 
(Jan. 27, 1949), page A395. 

MacMullen, T. Douglas, editor: 

Pacific Coast Ports and the Panama Canal. 
Pacific Marine Review (San Francisco), 
XLVI (September 1949), 34. 

Suppose Canal Tolls Were Shown on 
Freight Bills. Pacific Marine Review (San 
Francisco), XLVI (December 1949), 78. 

Memo from the Panama Canal. U. S. News 
& World Report, April 9, 1954, page 78 

Morse, Murray, editor: 

Who Pays for the Panama Canal? The Log 
(New York), volume 42 (July 1947), page 36. 

Fiscal Fallacies of the Panama Canal. The 
Log (New York), volume 44 (September 
1949), page 44. 

Rankin, Hon, John E.: Restoring the Pan- 
ama Canal Toll Exemption for Coastwise 
Trade. Extension of remarks quoting a 
statement by Hon, Charles L. Wheeler. Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD (8lst Cong., Ist sess,), 
volume 95, part 13 (Apr. 9, 1949), page A2163. 

Riggs, Arthur Stanley: What Panama 
Canal Proposals Mean to Tanker Operators. 
Oil Forum (New York), volume 2 (April 
1948), page 151. 

Sandusky, Lawrence, editor: Panama 
Canal and the Pacific Coast. Nautical Ga- 
zette (New York), volume 143 (December 
1949), page 18. 

THOMPSON, Hon. CLARK W.: 

Panama Canal Tolls. Extension of re- 
marks quoting an editorial in Marine Prog- 
ress, September 1949. CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp (8ist Cong., 2d sess.), volume 96, part 
13 (January 6, 1950), page A50. 
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15, 1950. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (81st Cong. 
2d sess.), volume 96, part 14 (April 5, 1950), 
page A2602. 

Panama Canal Tolls. Remarks in House. 
CONGRESSIONAL Rrconp (83d Cong., Ist sess.), 
volume 99, part 4 (May 27, 1953), page 5739. 

Wheeler, Hon. Charles L.: 

The Case Against Present Panama Canal 
Tolls. Pacific Marine Review (San Fran- 
cisco), April 1949, page 60. 
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1st sess.), volume 95, part 13 (April 14, 1949), 
page A2307. 

Mr. Speaker, as emphasized in the first 
report of the Special Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal under House Resolu- 
tion 44, 81st Congress, House report 
1304, the history of that waterway has 
been featured by a series of crises. 
These, at times, have required vigorous 
interventions by the Congress and the 
President. On those occasions, the Gov- 
ernment had the benefit of advice by 
independent canal “commissions not 
dominated by routine administrative 
agencies. The Panama Canal is now in 
another critical period in which the toll 
question and the physical form of the 
future canal are definitely linked. 

In line with historical precedent and 
to provide the Congress with the best 
means for obtaining disinterested advice 
on the gravely important questions of 
Isthmian Canal policy, Representative 
Tuomas E. Martrin—now junior Senator 
from Iowa—and I introduced or sup- 
ported measures in both the 82d and 83d 
Congresses to create an independent 
Interoceanic Canals Commission. Like 
measures—S, 766 and H. R. 3335—are 
now pending before the 84th Congress. 


Camp Pickett, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I called to the attention of the 
House a number of typical comments 
which were being made by editors of 
newspapers in Virginia relative to the 
proposal to dispose of Government hold- 
ings at Camp Pickett, Va. These views, 
in my opinion, represent the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Virginia 
who feel that the Government is unjustly 
disturbing the economy of Southside, 
Va., by its continued uncertainty as to 
the future of Camp Pickett. 

The Army has taken the position that 
Camp Pickett represents one of the best 
training areas available to the Army and 
yet, on a number of recent occasions 
when the necessity arose for the expan- 
Sion of training facilities or the utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities, Camp Pickett 
was bypassed in favor of other camps in 
various parts of the country. I refer 
Particularly to recent notices in the press 
regarding the utilization of facilities at 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky., and announce- 
Ments concerning the use of certain 
other areas for National Guard training. 
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As I have previously called to the at- 
tention of the House, Camp Pickett is 
presently lying dormant, slowly rotting 
away and, in the meantime, the econo- 
my of a large section of southside Vir- 
ginia is suffering immeasurably by this 
uncertainty. I do not feel it incumbent 
upon myself to dictate to the Army or 
any agency of the Government as to the 
use it intends to make of any Govern- 
ment facility. I do not propose to offer 
the suggestion that one single soldier 
be sent to Camp Pickett merely for the 
purpose of strengthening the economy 
of a civilian community. I do feel, how- 
ever, that the Army and the Department 
of Defense owes it to the civilian com- 
munities surrounding Camp Pickett to 
make it clear once and for all what use, 
if any, it is contemplating for Camp 
Pickett in the foreseeable future. As the 
situation now exists, there is gross un- 
certainty on the part of all of the busi- 
ness interests of the entire Southside, 
Va., area, due to the fact that the 
Army says one day that Camp Pickett 
is the best military training camp it has 
and the next day that they foresee no 
immediate use of these facilities. 

The Members of the House are cer- 
tainly familiar enough with the military 
situation to know that we must main- 
tain a strong reserve position in order 
to protect the future of our county. I 
feel that in the case of Camp Pickett or 
any other camp that the Government 
should take it upon itself to specifically 
and expressly advise the governing offi- 
cials of these communities adjacent to 
military camps exactly what they can 
look forward to in the way of military 
activities in the future. It is not fair 
to the economy of any community to 
not know from one day to the next 
whether they will be flooded by the 
emergence of military personnel or 
whether their economy is to be drained 
by periodic deactivations. 

Camp Pickett has been opened and 
closed three times within the past 8 years 
and I feel very strongly that unless the 
defense officials can make an announce- 
ment with some degree of certainty that 
Camp Pickett will be utilized in the fore- 
seeable future; then, I feel it only fair, 
just, and proper that the Army get out 
and stay out of Pickett so that the eco- 
nomic blight hovering over this great 
section can be removed, our people al- 
lowed to work out their own economy 
and once again have growing and strong 
communities as we had before Pickett. 

To support this view, I wish to insert 
a splendid article prepared by Mr. A. L. 
Singleton, Jr., for the Progress-Index of 
Petersburg, Va., which appeared on Sun- 
day, March 20, accompanied by illustra- 
tions of the many facilities at Camp 
Pickett: 

BLACKSTONE AREA LEADERS CONTINUE CAM- 
PAIGN TO MAKE PERMANENT, PRODUCTIVE 
Use or Camp PICKETT Srre 

(By A. L. Singleton, Jr.) 

There's a “ghost town“ in Southside Vir- 
ginia, and a number of residents are trying 
to do something about it. 

One mile from Blackstone, concrete and 
macadam roads run in neat patterns through 
an area covered with buildings, including: 

Some 500 houses, mostly pre-fabs; 35 ware- 
houses, with railway sidings and unloading 
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ramps at the end of spur tracks; several 
libraries and club houses; six fire stations; 
a bakery; a laundry plant capable of handl- 
ing 100,000 pieces of clothing daily; three 10- 
ton Incinerators; 13 chapels; seven movie 
theaters; a bus terminal; an outdoor ampi- 
theater (seating capacity 8,000); an indoor 
arena (capacity, 5,000); a sewage disposal 
plant; a refrigeration plant; motor repair 
shops; a 2,050-bed hospital; and an airport 
with control tower and four runways 5,300 
feet long and 300 feet wide. 

Most of the facilities were heated by a 
giant central plant, supplied electricity 
through a Virginia electric and power com- 
pany sub-station and gas by underground 
distribution, given telephone service through 
an exchange handling 2,000 dial phones; 
and provided water out of storage tanks 
holding 900 million gallons and ‘purified by 
a filtration plant with a dally capacity of 
6 million gallons. 

Today, the buildings are unoccupied, few 
vehicles move along the streets, and motors 
and engines are idle. 

Around this developed area, thousands of 
acres of land lie fallow. The total acreage 
of the tract is 46,000. 

This is what is left at Camp Pickett, 3 
times a booming Army post, and 3 times 
a ghost town. It originally was 503 sepa- 
rate tracts, covering 6,500 acres of Bruns- 
wick County, 15,116 acres of Dinwiddie 
County, 50 acres of Lunenburg County, 
24,438 acres of Nottoway County, and 259 
acres of Blackstone. 

The camp was first occupied in 1942 (to 
house about 80,000 troops). It was de- 
activated in 1946; reactivated In June 1943; 
deactivated 10 months later; reactivated in 
August 1950; and deactivated last year. 

Government and business lenders of 
Blackstone and the four neighboring coun- 
ties protested often to Federal authorities 
that the openings and closings of Camp Pick- 
ett severely damaged the economy of thelr 
communities. After the third closing, they 
launched a campaign. 

R. D. Maben, Jr., town manager of Black- 
stone, and a leader in the campaign, sald 
it started in earnest January 22, 1954, a date 
he remembers well. 

“It was my 12th anniversary as town man- 
ager, we had a terrible snow and sleet storm, 
and we got the news that Camp Pickett 
was closing for the third time.“ 

Blackstone area people want the Defensa 
Department to reactivate the camp or rell it 
as surplus property. Fourth District Rep- 
resentative Watkins M. Abbitt is sponsoring 
a bill to that effect before the Congress, 
and the State legislature already has ap- 
proved a measure permitting establishment 
of area redevelopment authorities, which 
could buy and use inactive military reser- 
vations for commercial, industrial, ngri- 
cultural, or institutional purposes. 

“Here we have a self-supporting place 
equal to a city to take care of 15,000 people. 
If the Federal Government does not want it, 
why shouldn't the State of Virginian or 
a civillan agency be able to use it?“, Maben 
asked last week. 

A tall, agile, energetic man, he summed 
up his case for utilization of Camp Pickett 
last April before members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in Washington, 
Among those present, were Senators Fland- 
ers of Vermont, Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine, and Byrd; Maben, Blackstone’s Mayor 
W. I. Moncure; and Secretaries of the Army, 
Stevens, and Air Force, Talbott, 

“We never solicited the camp, we never op- 
posed it, we are not opposing it now,” de- 
clared Maben, “but we are opposing, and 
think we are justified in opposing, the con- 
stant opening and closing, boom and bust, 
tail-tied-to-the-kite idea. No community 
can stand it indefinitely.” 

Secretary Stevens commented that Camp 
Pickett had to be held by the Army on stand- 
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by basis because 10 percent of the potential 
mobilization force of 375,000 men could be 
trained there, anä because the National 
Guard needed it, Maben recalled. 

Now, the Blackstone manager pointed out, 
“they are planning to cut the Army in size, 
and the National Guard is being encamped 
at Breckinridge, Ky., and Indiantown Gap, 


This indicates to Maben that Secretary 
Stevens’ reasons for holding on to Pickett no 
longer are sound. Other indications, he ex- 
plained, are plans for disposing of housing 
units there. This month, 238 prefab dwell- 
ings are to be sold on the site, and 250 others 
goon are to be moved west to Indian reserva- 
tions under control of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, according 
to Maben. 

“That's a vicious part of this thing,” he 
said. “If they don't need the housing, why 
do they need the camp?” 

For months, Maben has visited officials of 
State organizations, seeking reaction to Fed- 
eral handling of Pickett. He reported that 
county boards of supervisors, town and city 
councils, fraternal and civic groups through- 
out southside Virginia have passed resolu- 
tions urging the sale or reactivation of 
Pickett. The latest resolution came Thurs- 
day from the Virginia Ports Authority. 

Maben said he hopes the camp will be de- 
clared surplus property and sold for $1,183,- 
000—the sum the Federal Government paid 
for the land—or less. 

“Of course the land has been developed by 
the Army,” he declared, “but when the Gov- 
ernment bought it, farmers in the area 
moved out,” and Blackstone and nearby 
communities thereby suffered severe losses 
agriculturally. 

He also pointed out that private Invest- 
ments of more than $5 million and capital 
outlays of some $1,500,000 (by Blackstone) 
had been necessary to provide services for 
an expanding population resulting from ac- 
tivation of the camp. 

(In 1940, Blackstone’s population was 2,- 
700; now it is more than 7,000.) 

Maben revealed last week that two small 
industries had moved into the Blackstone 
aren to take up some of the slack from the 
latest Pickett closing, but he said that did 
not alter the area's major problem. 

He recently told the State capital outlay 
study * commission that Virginia could 
realize a 20 percent saving if it obtained some 
of the Pickett land for institutional use, be- 
cause streets, water and sewer lines, railway 
spur tracks, and land already are provided. 

“What North Carolina did with Camp 
Butner, Virginia could do with Pickett,” 
he sald. 

Camp Butner, about 15 miles from Dur- 
ham, was acquired as surplus property by 
the State of North Carolina in 1947. The 
property encompasses some 41,000 acres, 5,- 
00 fewer than Pickett. 

In operation now on the Butner site are 
4 State institutions—a mental hospital, 
an alcoholic rehabilitation center, a youth 
center (reformatory), and a school for 
feebleminded adults and childrens—em- 
ploying some 750 persons, and 5 industries 
with about 450 on payrolls. 

Maben has reminded Virginia authorities 
that recommendations for new mental hos- 
pitals, penal institutions, and other public 
service facilities are being considered by the 
capital outlay study commission. 

Maben, Mayor Moncure, and other Black- 
stone area citizens are pleassed with the 
eupport for their campaign pledged by people 
and organizations in other parts of Virginia. 

They had special praise last week for Vir- 
finia legislators—in the Congress and the 
general assembly—who have proposed or sup- 
ported bilis to solye their economic problem, 

Representative Annrrr's bill is still before 
the House Armed Services Committee. If 
approved there and finally enacted, the State 
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law permitting establishment of an area re- 
development authority could go into effect. 
The authority would be composed of one 
representative each of Blackstone and the 
counties of Nottoway, Dinwiddie, Brunswick, 
and Lunenburg, and two at-large members, 

Blackstone's Manager Maben, speaking for 
the southside groups hoping the campsite 
will be used, said: 

“The Army does not intend to use it, but 
they are fighting against turning it loose. 
They fought turning loose (Camp) Butner, 
too. But we do not intend giving up our 
fight, either.” 


What if Panama Canal Is Knocked Out? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
a very interesting and well-considered 
article dealing with the Panama Canal 
appeared on the 20th of this month in 
the bilingual newspaper published at 
Miami, Fla. It was written by Harry W. 
Frantz, of the United Press. Mr. Frantz 
is a veteran writer-reporter on Latin 
American affairs and stands high in his 
knowledge and judgment as to United 
States and Latin American relationships 
and the Panama Canal. The newspaper 
referred to is Diario Las Americas— 
Spanish section—and the Americas 
Daily—English section. The article is 
carried in Americas Daily and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT IF PANAMA CANAL Is KNOCKED OUT? 

(By Harry W. Frantz) 

Fundamental shifts In expert cpinion con- 
cerning the United States Atlantic-to-Pacific 
canal policy are indicated by preliminary 
discussion of bills pending in Congress, ac- 
cording to well-informed transportation 
authorities. 

The concept of sea-level canal at Panama 
ig believed to be losing ground partly because 
of recent revelations that the “fall out” 
from atomic explosions affects an area as 
large as the entire Canal Zone. 

The cost estimate of a sea-level canal is 
now raised to $10 billion which would neces- 
sitate very high transit tolls for repayment. 

The arguments for an improved lock canal 
at Panama with a future third set of locks 
competent to handle the world’s largest 
ships has gained support among experts who 
consider that prospective expansion of world 
commerce should be the chief criterion in 
formulation of future policy. 

Meanwhile, everyone that studies the ques- 
tion speculates as to whether the exigencies 
of atomic warfare would justify the construc- 
tion of an entirely new canal at a distance 
from the Panama Canal, in order that there 
would be a second waterway if Panama 
transits were interrupted by a bomb or a 
major landslide. 

Another school of experts favors a general 
restudy of all of the transportation methods, 
such as old and new highways, the Panama 
Railroad, a transcontinental trunk highway 
system in the United States, and South 
American transportation routes. 

The theory is that numerous alternative 
routes and methods would be used to service 
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interoceanic traffic in the event of a knock- 
out to canal facilities. 

There's a rapidly mounting volume of un- 
official discussion of the canal problem in 
trade, engineering, and service publications. 
This public interest is inspired partly by 
bills introduced in the Senate by Senator 
THOMAS E. MARTIN, of Iowa, and Representa- 
tive CLARK THOMPSON, Of Texas, for the crea- 
tion of a trans-isthmian canal commission 
which would review all phases of policy af- 
fecting an enlarged or new canal. 

The interest also reflects the negotiation 
of a new United States-Panama treaty per- 
taining to relations between the Canal Zone 
and the Republic of Panama, including in- 
creased annuity payment to Panama. This 
treaty has already been ratified by the Re- 
public of Panama, and will be considered 
later by the United States Senate. 

For more than a decade, Congress has been 
willing to accept. views of Defense Depart- 
ment ànd executive branch of the Govern- 
ment concerning future canal policy. 

President Truman sent to Congress in 1947 
an engineers report“ which contained strong 
arguments for a sea-level canal at Panama, 
but Congress took no action, 

The big question for the early future is the 
nature of the recommendations which the 
Government departments will make to Con- 
gress concerning the creation of a new trans- 
isthmian canal commission. If the White 
House and Pentagon give approval to this 
project, it would have good prospects for 
action in present session of Congress, and a 
“great debate” on long-term policy would 
logically follow. 

The long-range study, it undertaken, 
would certainly reveal endless ramification 
in the fields of diplomacy, engineering, the 
commercial utility of various routes, and 
problems of defense. 

To illustrate the complexity of this prob- 
lem, the United Press correspondent asked 
various experts the hypothetical question: 
What would happen to approximately 35 
million tons of cargo which now moves an- 
nually through the Panama Canal if transit 
should be interrupted by war, sabotage, or a 
major landslide before an alternative water- 
way is built? 

Experts suggested that with great dificul- 
ties and delays that immense traffic would be 
rerouted substantially as follows: 

(1) United States intercoastal traffic would 
move in large volume and at greater cost on 
transcontinental railways and projected new 
trunk motorways. 

(2) If the Suez Canal remained open a 
large amount of Asiatic, Australian, and 
European traffic would be diverted from 
Panama to Suez—such a possibility must 
take into account, however, the fact that in 
a third world war an enemy of free nations 
would presumably try to wreck both canals. 

(3) A large volume of trafic which now 
moves via Panama, as for example that of 
South American west coast countries, would 
resume the historical route between Pacific 
and Atlantic by way of the Magellan Straits 
or around Cape Horn, 

Such rerouting if long continued would 
raise major international questions of ship- 
ping security. British war vessels protected 
this route in earlier decades, but both Argen- 
tina and Chile now have greater power in 
the area. 

Antarctic bases probably would become 
necessary to the defense of the straits be- 
tween Cape Horn and Palmer or Graham 
Land, and the Antarctic area would have a 
vastly increased strategical importance, with 
greater intensity of rival territorial claims. 

(4) Peru would have a special problem 
because of frontiers on both the Pacific 
Ocean and the Amazon Basin, presently 
serviced by ships moving through the Pan- 
ama Canal, Peru would have an obvious 
interest in improving overland communica- 
tions across Peru, 
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(5) The overland routes in Central Amer- 
Ica, Mexican isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
between Chile and Argentina, would attract 
an increasing volume of transportation on 
rai! and motor routes. 

(6) The Panama Rallroad, which presum- 
ably could be restored before the canal 
could be reconstructed, would have a tre- 
mendous utility and could be supplemented 
by motor transportation. 


God’s Answer to Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, Iam pleased 
to include a radio talk by a constituent 
of mine, the Reverend Clay Cooper who 
wrote this from Saigon, Vietnam. 

The Reverend Cooper conducts the 
Church of the Air in Spokane, Wash., 
and I feel that his reactions to what he 
sees as he visits in one of the truly dis- 
traught areas of our globe is worth read- 
ing. His solution is one with which we 
can all agree and undoubtedly the solu- 
tion he suggests is the one that will suc- 
ceed. ` 

The address follows: 

Goo's ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 
(By Rev. Clay A. Cooper) 

“The only solution is Christ. We should 
not waste our time on anything else. 
Theoretically, Christians believe the only 
solution is Christ, but in actuality they often 
go overboard on other ideas and panaceas,” 
is the studied opinion of former Communist 
Helen Sigrist. 

That Christianity holds the only real 
answer to communism is a conviction being 
shared more and more by the greatest cham- 
pions of human righta which our generation 
knows. General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, whose men fought it to a standstill 
in Korea; Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
who first embraced its tenets to later re- 
pudlate them as a fraudulent scheme to en- 
slave the world; Syngman Rhee; President of 
United States Dwight Eisenhower. The list 
grows impressively with the passing of time. 

Tragic indeed that such a simple and 
workable solution is not implemented by 
those who “go overboard on other ideas and 
pansaceas.” What fools we mortals be, to 
keep on belleving that regimentation, mill- 
tarization and a host of other substitutes 
can provide the universal remedy. 

In our current struggle with the hammer 
and sickle we could learn valuable lessons 
from the recent past. In pulling down the 
Swastica, and the emblems of Fascism and 
the Rising Sun, we put forth monumental 
efforts and sacrifices. Yet where is the elu- 
sive peace? Just try to imagine the state 
of our world today if but a portion of the 
Price of World War II (84 trillion in money 
and 40 million casualties in men) would 
have been deyoted to foreign missionary 
enterprises prior to 1939. What econo- 
mists we are to invest trillions in munitions 
and trifles in missions. 

This ts no pacifist’s plea, however. It Is 
certain if our world is not staffed with mis- 
Slonaries, It wlll have to be policed with 
marines. Our youth will either go to the 
Suds of the earth with God or guns and if 
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our professedly Christian America does not 
soon come to regard foreign nations as mis- 
sion fields she must continue to deal with 
them as battlefields, Still, it is not so much 
a choice between Chapels or cruisers, Gos- 
pels or grenades, Bibles or bombs. At the 
end we shall learn that even released nuclear 
energies can never liberate minds and hearts 
but that it is Truth, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, that makes men free.“ 

What ts God's answer to Communism? Is 
it the launching of an international crusade 
against this monstrous evil? No; A thousand 
times no. Such an approach is entirely too 
negative and too late. Simply getting down 
to the business of giving Christ to the world 
is God's plan and purpose. I have seen this 
method work on hundreds of mission fields 
in foreign lands the world around, even 
where Christ's cause was understaffed, un- 
derfinanced and underequipped. Yet where 
in spite of such needless limitations the su- 
periority of the Christian message and its 
dynamic in human experience triumphed 
over every obstacle. I challenge, I defy, any- 
one to sell a Communist bill of goods to any 
nation or any people once the Gospel of 
Christ has effectively taken root in a suf- 
ficient number of individual hearts and Lives. 
The two are diametrically opposed. 

God's answer to communism is the same as 
His answer to other isms stalking our world. 
Both it and they will disappear like dew be- 
fore a Sahara sunrise once His church, like 
a sleeping giant, awakes from her torpor, 
takes His marking orders to heart, marshalls 
her men and materiel for the world objective 
of propagandizing the earch with Truth, of 
preaching the Gospel to every creature. 

Yes; for communism, the handwriting is 
on the wall. Light is stronger than dark- 
ness, love than hate, and Jesus Christ is alive 
and Karl Marx is dead. Since it is fore- 
doomed and on its way out, let's hurry it 
on its way. It’s our generation that needs 
deliverance. Christ promised the “might 
of hell" should not prevail against His allies 
when dedicated to such tasks, how much 
less the might of Moscow. A militant pro- 
gram of prayer, of sacrificial giving, going, 
and sending: a stepped-up foreign mission- 
ary progression to an unprecedented pace, 
can and will solve the Communist-created 
chaos in our world and at the same time 
make its inhabitants “heirs of God and 
Joint heirs with Christ” eternally. Christi- 
anity, to quote an apostle, holds the “prom- 
ise of this life and that which is to come.” 

Finally, communism being the true enemy 
of the people is the enemy of God and as 
such is destined to destruction. There is 
no question but that sooner or later the 
Biblical pronouncement will be realized and 
His enemies “shall lick the dust” (Micah 
7: 17). If eventually, why not now? 
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Stop Driving Our Best Soldiers Out of 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it was 
recently my good fortune, although per- 
haps not entirely my pleasure, to spend 
some time at the Naval Medical Center 
at Bethesda, Md. During my confine- 
ment there, I was impressed with the 
quality of medical care and overall ex- 
cellence of this outstanding institution. 
It reflects favorably on the men in 
charge and is a credit to our naval forces. 

While such care is partly the result 
of fine facilities, it also depends upon 
the skill and training of the personnel 
involved. Evidence of these qualities, I 
might say, was manifest at all levels— 
doctors, nurses, and corpsmen, As I ob- 
Served some of the more highly trained 
experts performing their duties, several 
questions came to mind. What are the 
attractions of military service for such 
well-trained men who could obviously 
receive more remuneration in a civilian 
Status? Are we losing the services of 
Such men at a dangerous rate? What 
needs to be done, if anything, to im- 
prove their position and insure a suffi- 
cient number of such personnel in the 
future? 

Upon several occasions I talked with 
some of these men to determine their 
attitudes on a military career. It was 
Pointed out to me that already some of 
the highly trained medical personnel 
have left the service and that others are 
dissatisfied with their present status and 
Military hopes for the future. While 
the dissatisfaction results in part from 
the pay differential, this is not the en- 
tire story. 

During my study of this problem, I 
encountered an article by Col. Oliver G. 
Haywood, Jr., which appeared in This 
Week magazine on March 28, 1954. 

article very forcefully presents rea- 

sons why some of our best soldiers are 
leaving the services. With world con- 
ditions so unsettled, the need of highly 
trained personnel in the armed services, 
Not only in our medical centers but in 
other units, is extremely important. 
While the House of Representatives has 
Tecently taken steps to raise the pay of 
Military personnel, there are other 
aspects of this problem which merit at- 
ntion. I commend this stimulating 
article to those who are interested in 
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maintaining the strength and efficiency 
of our national security program. 

Sror Drivinc Our Brest SOLDIERS OUT or 

SERVICE 
(By Col. Oliver G. Haywood, Jr.) 

I have recently resigned by commission in 
the United States Air Force because I believe 
this Nation is imposing conditions of second- 
class citizenship on its professional military 
force. 

My resignation was not prompted by any 
feeling of personal hardship. It was one 
individual's protest against policies which I 
consider a threat to the safety of every 
American. Now that my lips are no longer 
sealed by military regulations, I am free to 
speak of these policies of expediency, in- 
difference, and discriminatory legislation 
which are making military careers less and 
less attractive when our Nation most needs 
top-caliber leadership. 

It is my deep conviction that if present 
trends continue our country will enter any 
future conflict with a second-class Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, regardless of how many 
billions we pour into defense. And may 
God protect the Nation. The Armed Forces 
will not be able to. 

My resignation from the military—an act 
by which I chose to forfeit all retirement pay 
and other benefits—follows 22 years of serv- 
ice. It was a hard decision, for my military 
service has been interesting and varied. I 
graduated from West Point in 1936. I have 
known the life of a line officer, having served 
as a company and battalion commander. I 
have soldiered in places as far apart as Ger- 
many and Bikini. In the scientific line, I 
have had tours of duty working on atomic- 
energy problems at the Los Alamos Labora- 
tories and in the Manhattan engineer 
project. 

I resigned not because I was personally dis- 
satisfied but, as I wrote in my letter of resig- 
nation, because, “As a senior officer I must 
impose on able and patriotic subordinates 
conditions of second-class citizenship. * * + 
The degradation of military status must lead 
to a decline in the quality of our Military 
Establishment.” 

SERVICE CAREERS FALLING OFF 


I believe that to remain in such a career 
merely helps to conceal a condition more dan- 
gerous to the future security of our Nation 
than any number of Russian bombs, This is 
the declining attractiveness of the military 
career—a situation which is causing trained 
officers and men to leave the service and 
forcing young men to refuse service careers. 

I intend to document here some ways in 
which this Nation has whittled away at miii- 
tary careers. But I'd like to emphasize that 
no single example is in itself decisive. Each 
example is important only as a development 
in a general trend. Soldiers are aware that 
as times change certain traditional advan- 
tages may be taken away. 

But if the services are to represent careers 
that will attract and hold capable young 
men instead of mediocrities, the loss of cer- 
tain benefits should be compensated by the 
creation of some new ones. The last 20 
years have certainly seen a substantial in- 
crease in the standard of living of the civilian 


population. But for the military—and this 
is provable statistically or any way you 
want—the last two decades have seen all the 
major advantages of military service reduced 
or eliminated. 

Let's take the question of retirements. It 
is a good example of the way Congress has 
repeatedly welshed on its agreements with 
the military. When I came into the service, 
one of the advantages of a military career 
was the promise that officers could retire with 
a pension after 30 years’ service, enlisted men 
after 20. Recently Congress began a series 
of changes in retirement regulations that 
were so bewildering that it has become im- 
possible to plan for the future, 

For instance, Congress decided 2 years ago 
that no officer could draw retirement pay 
even after 30 years’ service unless he had 
also reached his 60th birthday. Under this 
provision a man like Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
former military governor of Germany who 
retired at 52 years of age, would have left the 
service without benefit of pension, 

There were a number of exceptions to this 
ruling. One exception provided that a 30- 
year man could retire with full pay even if 
he was still under 60 years of age—providing 
he had proved himself an incompetent officer. 
In other words, if an officer does his work 
poorly enough to be judged incompetent he 
receives retirement pay for life. It is only 
those who do their work well who are released 
with nothing, 


NO CHOICE 


In my letter of resignation I observed that 
loyalty should go down as well as up, and 
it’s an important principle to me. The 
soldier has no choice but to live up to his 
end of the contract with Uncle Sam. Why 
should Uncle Sam be entitled to break his 
promises once the soldier is committed to a 
military career? 

In civilian life, a man can quit or go to 
court if his boss violates his contract. In 
the military there have been periods when 
you couldn't even resign your commission. 
My own resignation was in process exactly 
1 year. At the time I submitted it, military 
authorities were not accepting resignations 
of regular officers except in hardship cases. 
After many months and a change of policy 
my resignation was accepted. But I know 
several officers whose resignations have been 
summarily rejected. For these men military 
life has become involuntary servitude of in- 
definite duration. 

Congress has over past years been making 
frequent assaults on so-called fringe bene- 
fits—commissaries, post exchanges, depend- 
ent medical care, etc.—which in effect formed 
part of military pay. Because military pay 
has always been low in comparison with 
civilian salaries the Nation traditionally has 
tried to bridge part of the difference by pro- 
viding essentials such as staple foods, drugs, 
etc., at virtually cost prices. 

ITS OWN COMMUNITY 


Also, because soldiers are frequently trans- 
ferred from area to area—and this is particu- 
larly true of combat pilots in such vital 
duties as the Strategic Air Command—of- 
ficers and men rarely have opportunity to 
adjust to the community around them. In 
fact communities have been known to be 
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mighty hostile to a sudden influx of military 
personnel. So the military tries to create 
on its military posts its own community—its 
own clubs, doctors, food stores, theaters, eto. 

Let’s take the fate of the commissaries— 
food stores which y benefit married 
enlisted men. Yielding to lobbying by re- 
tall-store associations, Congress passed legis- 
lation intended to close down the majority 
of these stores. By so yielding to the pres- 
sure of the retailers the Congress made plain 
its willingness to aid civilian merchants 
at the expense of individuals in the military 
service. 

Since I entered the service, this congres- 
sional attitude has taken many forms. The 
post exchanges—which have always been 
operated without expense to the taxpayer— 
have become of little value because outside 
pressure has reduced the variety and quan- 
tity of goods available. In line with this 
trend the quality of military housing has 
declined; retired pay for the physically han- 
dicapped has been reduced; recreational and 
social facilities on military bases have been 
curtailed, and dependent medical care has 
been made uncertain. 

The impact of all of this is clearer if you 
look closely at military salaries. A second 
lieutenant graduating from West Point re- 
celves $338.58 a month, including all allow- 
ances, This is a little more than base pay 
of an able-bodied deckhand. An Air Force 
captain with 8 years’ experience, including 
Korea jets, draws $593.25 a month. An airline 
pilot with 8 years’ seniority averages over 
$1,000. 

The take-home pay of an Air Force major 

general is less, dollar for dollar, than it was 
30 years ago. Let me repeat, in dollars— 
with no adjustment for the way dollars have 
shrunk to a fraction of their former value. 
Income taxes and lowering of flight pay have 
taken away far more of the general's salary 
than has been provided by infrequent pay 
raises. 
Tn fact, if you adjust for the cost-of-living 
index, the modern-day Air Force general has 
less than a third of the purchasing power 
possessed by his counterpart of 30 years ago. 
And he has no expense account. Is such a 
statement true for the top leadership of any 
other profession? 


ARBITRARY CHANGES 


There is an interesting test of congres- 
sional attitude when you compare Uncle 
Sam's treatment of his soldier employee and 
civilian employee. Concerning the very vital 
matter of pay, civil-service employees back in 
1951 were granted a 10-percent increase, with 
retroactive features. A year later Congress 
gave the military an increase averaging 5 
percent and with no retroactive provisions. 
Thus the benefits granted the civilians aver- 
aged just about double those granted the 
men in uniform, 

Sudden arbitrary changes in regulations 
can hurt officers and their families in ways 
that would probably surprise civilians not 
accustomed to the hazards of a profession 
which as part of its duty must move long 
distances from post to post. (In my 17 years 
as an officer my family moved 11 times.) 
Consider the impact of the recent ruling 
reducing from 12,000 to 9,000 pounds the 
amount of household furniture a senior offi- 
cer and his family could transport at Gov- 
ernment expense. Nine thousand pounds 
constitutes 4 rooms of furniture, and not 
even that if you include a refrigerator, a 
home freezer, or a plano. 

Look what happened to the military per- 
sonnel in Japan who were on duty in 1950, 
the year the war in Korea exploded. All 
the families had traveled to the Orient under 
the old regulations permitting the transfer 
of 12,000 pounds of furniture. Then in 1952, 
when many of the officers were fighting for 
their lives and ours in Korea, the weight al- 
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lowances were arbitrarily reduced, On trans- 
fer back to the United States these officers 
had to sell their excess goods locally or bring 
them back at their own expense, in either 
case at a substantial loss. 

This business of always getting the short 
end of the stick is probably most irritating 
when it results from the indifference of your 
own military leadership or of the Defense De- 
partment. I am thinking of an incident in 
my last 2 years of service when I was Chief 
of the Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 

MATTER OF POLICY 


I selected three young officers to go to 
Belgium for some scientific work. There was 
transport available to take their families, and 
housing was available at their destination. 
But my requests for orders for their families 
were denied. Now it Is my firm belief that 
individuals are entitled to dignified and con- 
siderate treatment, even though they are in 
the uniform of their country. I, like many 
others in the service, like to assist my wife 
in the complicated business of breaking up 
one home and moving to the next. So I of- 
fered to delay the orders of the three officers 
until their families could go with them. But 
the Pentagon said it was a matter of policy 
that families could not travel as units. The 
husband went first and the family followed 
after—often long after. Why? We could 
never figure it out. For in the same period 
State Department and other Government of- 
ficials were having no difficulty traveling to 
overseas posts with their families. 

Because of prolonged overseas assignments 
without families, the divorce rate in the 
Strategic Air Command recently shot up to 
a record of 1 breakup in every 3 marriages. 
Surely there is enough separation of mili- 
tary families in war and cold war without 
inflicting it on them unnecessarily and in 
peacetime. 

I hope that in outlining some of the griev- 
ances of the military I have not sounded 
petulant or one-sided. I certainly have no 
personal axe to grind, as I could not go back 
into the regular service even if I wanted to. 
But it ts my belief that the justified prob- 
lems of a military career have not been 
clearly placed before the American public, 
and that this is one reason the grievances 
remain. What it all comes down to ts this: 
a profession either attracts competent people 
by offering a respected and worthwhile life 
or an attractive salary, or the promise of 
great reward to the successful few who reach 
the top. Today the military offers none of 
these advantages, 


ARMY OF EXPERTS 


Just what is the role of the professional 
soldier? As distinguished from the man who 
obtains a commission during an emergency 
or for a specific assignment, the professional 
or regular military man devotes the prime of 
his life and skill to preparing for the day of 
crisis. Today the breadth of knowledge these 
professionals must possess is unprecedented. 
They must be experts in science, manage- 
ment, procurement, public relations, budget, 
atomic energy jet engines, psychological war- 
fare, eto. 

As we learned during the occupation of 
both Germany and Japan, today's officers 
must know not only military strategy but 
must understand economics, the structure of 
government, and political theory. Remember 
that one of our greatest soldiers, Gen. George 
S. Patton, was relleved of his command in 
Germany not because of a military blunder 
but because in a thoughtless moment he 
commented that, This Nazi thing—it's just 
like a Democratic-Republican election fight." 
General Patton stubbed his toe on political 
theory. 

The importance of America’s corps of regu- 
lars was pointed up in World War II. In that 
era just over 11,000 Regular Army officers 
developed a ground force that successfully 
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fought the Germans and the Japanese on 
many fronts. This small nucleus of pro- 
fessionals trained, administered, supplied, 
and deployed a mammoth army that even- 
tually totaled 930,000 officers and 12 million 
men. 

Although public ignorance and national 
apathy are partiy responsibile for the state 
of affairs in the professional Military Estab- 
lishment, Congress obviously cannot escape 
a large share of the blame. The open hos- 
tility of Congress to the regular-officer per- 
sonnel has been expressed in speeches, press 
releases and in legislation such as I have 
described. There have been many instances 
when discriminatory legislation was voted 
into law without reference to the congres- 
sional committee that the Congress itself 
had set up for the purpose. Congressional 
hostility in itself would have been enough 
to make me desire to leave the service. 

Although the congressional speechmakers 
invariably mention the so-called * — 
that is, the generals and the admirals— 
much of the discriminatory legislation hits 
hardest at the young officers and enlisted 
men. A rider in the 1952 appropriations bill 
was. announced to the press and public as 
slowing down the promotions of the “mili- 
tary brass.” 

BLAMED THE PENTACON 

The rider was so ill-conceived and poorly 
worded as to have little effect on senior offi- 
cers, but it made a drastic impact on promo- 
tion opportunities of young officers, Sev- 
eral thousand Navy lieutenants would have 
had to be demoted if the next session of 
Congress had not taken prompt action to 
correct the more glaring errors in the orig- 
inal wording. But the Congressman who 
authored this rider“ was not at all em- 
barrassed by his error. He blamed the Pent- 
agon. He felt the Pentagon should have 
told him how to word his rider so that it 
would hurt only the brass,“ as he had in- 
tended. 

Now, as this Nation faces new crises, what 
are the overall effects of a policy of con- 
stantly whittling away at the military pro- 
Tession? 

Here are some statistics that help to tell 
the tale. 

Resignations of cadets at West Point 
reached 109 in 1952 and 95 in 1953, with 
many youngsters frankly stating that they 
were leaving because of better career oppor- 
tunities in civilian life. 

The Alr Force is having dificulty re- 
taining its skilled technicians, These alr- 
men, who are expensively trained and in- 
valuable in the jet age, are turning down 
offers of reenlistment at the rate of 200,000 a 
year, 

Another spectacular example of young 
Americans' attitudes toward professional 
military careers is afforded by the Navy's 
Holloway plan, Under the plan the Navy 
provides. financial assistance and naval 
training to selected college students in return 
for the pledge by these students to serve for 
2 years after graduation, as Reserve officers. 
After the A years of Reserve training are 
over, the students are offered commissions 
in the Regular Navy. A year ago the first 
group of 800 Holloway plan officers com- 
pleted their required 2 years. Nearly 90 
percent rejected careers as Regular officers in 
the Navy. 

The question before Congress and the 
people, as I see it, is whether this is the time 
to subtract additional prerogatives and pres- 
tige from the Regular Military Establish- 
ments, or whether the time has come to make 
military careers more attractive than ever. 

Can we risk the kind of Military Establish- 
ment that for want of better must take in s 
large proportion of mediocrities? 

Does America want Its military leadership 
of tomorrow to come from the bargain base- 
ment? 
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More Secret Conferences Yet? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “More Secret Conferences Yet?” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star on March 
22, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mors SECRET CONFERENCES Yer?—Propossrs 
yor Top-Levet WORLD PARLEYS VIEWED AS 
INCREDIBLE AFTER CASE OF YALTA, WHERE 
PRINCIPLES WERE TRADED 
The news continues to be incredible. One 

would have thought, after the publication 

of the Yalta papers, that the world would 
have had its fill of secret conferences at 
which statesmen trade away the principles 
of international morality for which Ameri- 

Can boys gave their lives. But Just the same, 

the now is being made that some 

more. “top-level” conferences be held—this 
time between Marshal Bulganin of Soviet 

Russia, President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 

Churchill and the Premier of France. 
Senator Grone, of Georgia, venerable 

Democrat, who is chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has brought 
the idea of a top-level conference into the 
headlines, though he frankly says the con- 
ference shouldn't be held till after France 
raties the new European agreements to 
permit Germany to rearm. 

This is substantially what Secretary of 
State Dulles has outlined as a possibility 
after the Paris accords with Germany are 
rat ined. But Mr. Dulles qualifies it a bit by 
pointing out that America would have to see 
a demonstration of good faith and tangible 
evidence that a conference would be able to 
accomplish something. 

Again and again the argument for top- 
level conferences has been advanced by polit- 
ical factions in Europe on the Socialist side 
who feel that the peace urge of the people 
everywhere can be satisfied politically by 
conferences with the Communists. The idea 
is that there is some magic in personal meet- 
ings between heads of states—as if the am- 
bassadors regularly assigned to world capi- 
tals cannot negotiate when there is some- 
thing to negotiate. 

Prime Minister Churchill, long accustomed 
to the deals of diplomacy, has sponsored the 
Conference idea on the assumption that 
Something might possibly be accomplished. 
He knows, of course, that the chances of any 
Worthwhile agreement are practically nil, but 
he favors a mecting anyway, if only to placate 
the elements in opposition to him in his own 
Country which keep bringing up the subject. 
Similarly leftwing groups in Germany and 
France continue to harp on the proposal. 

The Communist propaganda all over the 
World, moreover, emphasizes that it is the 
Western World which refuses to sit down to 
talk things over. This intensifies a feeling 
&mong so-called neutral nations like India 
that the West is bellicose and unwilling to 
Make agreements to solye world problems. 

What the Moscow government knows, of 
Course, is that international meetings such 
were held in Berlin and Geneva afford a 

ig opportunity to divide the Western allies. 
Por the Communists can count on the pres- 
Sure of the Labor-Socialist group to keep the 
Conservative government of Mr. Churchill 
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and Mr. Eden at odds with America. What 
finally results is a conference for the purpose 
of wearing down the adherence of the United 
States to moral principles. 

The Yalta Conference was a secret affair, 
It tore to pieces the Atlantic Charter. The 
Congress of the United States knew nothing 
about its details or its giveaways until it 
was too late to do anything about them. It 
now is proposed that secret diplomacy be 
utilized to make a deal with the Communists 
and that the heads of the major powers sit 
down to try to appease the Soviets in their 
drive of world dominion. The hopes of mil- 
lions of people in satellite countries would 
thereby be crushed. The end result might 
well be further manifestations of arrogance 
by the Communists which could only be re- 
solved by an atomic war. 

The Soviets have gained in the cold war 
through the conference method. They won 
their biggest victory at Geneva last year, and 
they were aided in that victory by the weak- 
ness of Great Britain and France. 

The idea that 3 or 4 men can barter away 
the ideals of the world for expediency’s sake 
is not new. It happened at Munich because 
of a craven refusal to face the facts of an 
ageressor’s insatiable thirst for power. And 
yet, after the exposure of what went on at 
Yalta, the suggestion of more “Yalta Confer- 
ences” now is seriously advanced. It Is in- 
credible news and can be explained only on 
the theory that many people here and abroad 
have been so frightened by the Communist 
propaganda about atomic war that they are 
ready for peace at any price. This is the way 
to bring on world war III, just as World War 
II came 1 year after the Munich Conference 
gave encouragement to the aggressor. 


More Shipbuilding on West Coast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on March 
22, the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], chairman of the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, delivered a very informative and 
factual address to the Western States 
Council at San Francisco, Calif. I ask 
unanimous consent to have a report on 
this address, which appeared in the New 
York Times, March 23, 1955, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More SHIPBUILDING ON Worst COAST Is PRE- 
DICTED BY A SENATE LEADER—MAGNUSON 
TELLS 11-STATE COUNCIL He is "VERY HOPE- 
FUL” THE ADMINISTRATION WILL REVISE 
Polier Now FAVORING THe East 

(By Lawrence E. Davies) 

San Francisco, March 22.—Senator WARREN 
G. Macnuson, Democrat, of Washington, pre- 
dicted today a brighter era for west coast 
shipbuilding. 

The chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee told the West- 
ern States Council he was “very hopeful” the 
Administration would revise its present pol- 
icy and give the West greater opportunities. 

This would be done, he said, by allocation 
of a specific number of vessels in any Gov- 
ernment-financed shipbullding program to 
the Pacific Coast, to be bid upon by West 
Coast yards. 
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“At present,” he asserted, “we are pena- 
lized 15 to 16 percent of the cost of ships, in 
bidding against East Coast yards, because of 
labor and materials prices.” 

Senator Macnuson forecast the construc- 
tion on this coast of 3 to 4 big new tankers, 
They would be part of a program of 10 to 12 
tankers soon to be authorized by the Federal 
Maritime Board, he said. They would be 
built for private cperators, with the Govern- 
ment insuring up to 100 percent of 8744 
percent of the cost and retaining the right to 
buy them back in 10 years. 

His committee, the Senator announced, 
would report out tomorrow or Thursday, 
bills to provide: 

That the Civil Aeronautics Board give per- 
manent certification to feeder air lines, most 
of them west of the Mississippi River. Thir- 
teen of them, he said, now are operating 
under three-year permits, giving them no 
opportunity for permanent planning. 

That the Civil Aeronautics Board have ju- 
risdiction over what airlines will fiy to United 
States Territories. This would deprive the 
President of the right of veto over Board deci- 
sions in this respect. 


EASING OF PROBLEMS SEEN 


Senator Macnuson said the White House 
welcomed this prospective legislation because 
of the headaches it would save President 
Eisenhower, Pressures were tremendous, he 
indicated, prior to recent issuance of Pres- 
idential directives as to what lines should 
fiy to Hawaii and Alaska. Actually, the 
present law was not intended to give the 
President the right to say what lines should 
operate to our Territories, but only to foreign 
countries, he said. 

The Senator defended subsidies, both for 
steamship and airlines. Total subsidies to 
the whole American merchant marine this 
year, including some back obligations, did 
not exceed $60 million. He said, adding: 

“That literally is less than the subsidy 
we pay for peanuts.” 

He told the council members, who include 
executives of State, county, and local 
chambers of commerce of the 11 Western 
States, that unpublished census figures he 
had just seen in Washington gave these 
estimates: 

A present population of 23,400,000 for the 
Western States, compared with 19,600,000 in 
1950. This 19 percent increase is more than 
double the national growth rate. 

A population in 1960 of 30 million, or a 
gain of more than 28 percent in the next 5 
years. This would be double the estimated 
national rate of growth, he said. 

TRANSPORT CRISIS CITED 


“The East is in a deep freeze on transpor- 
tation problems,” Mr. Macnuson declared, 
“We can't afford to let that happen to us, 
with these great problems we face accom- 
panying enormous population gains. We 
ought to have a political-economic revolt on 
questions affecting us in a nonpartisan way.” 

The council adopted resolutions reiterat- 
ing its positions on shipbuilding, mining, 
air transportation and other matters after 
hearing testimony on these subjects. 


The 134th Anniversary of Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
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prepared by me on the 134th anniversary 
of Greek independence be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCNAMARA 


Tomorrow will be the 134th anniversary of 
Greek independence. It was on March 25, 
1821, that the Greek people began their 
struggle for freedom in the modern world. 
As His Excellency, the Ambassador of Greece 
to the United States, George V, Melas, said 
just a few days ago, “The 25th of March 
could readily be compared with that other 
great date in history, the Fourth of July. For 
similar Ideals, that same craving for liberty, 
that same yearning for independence, that 
same determined love of democratic institu- 
tions have been the bases of the erection of 
both countries, America and Greece, into in- 
dependent states.” 

The contributions Greece has made to the 
pattern of western civilization cannot be 
overestimated. Plato and Aristotle in the 
world of philosophy, Homer and Sophocles in 
the realm of literature, Phidias in the field 
of architecture, Euclid in science and Pericles 
in the field of statecraft are only a few of 
the examples of Hellenic influence on our 
history. 

As the Greek people fought against tyranny 
in the 19th century, so too in this country, 
they battled courageously against Commu- 
nist attacks in Korea. As an American I am 
proud that our country, at the initiative of 
President Truman in 1947, sent military and 
economic aid to help the Greeks in their 
struggle to recover liberty for themselves. 
I am glad to recognize Greece as our staunch 
ally in the Mediterranean region and as a 
member of NATO, 

Here in the United States, Americans of 
Greek birth and blood have continued their 
heritage of leadership and have enriched our 
Nation by their activities both as individual 
citizens and through their great fraternal 
organization, the Order of Ahepa. 

I am sure that we are all glad to join the 
valiant Greek nation and people of Hellenic 
origin everywhere in the celebration of Greek 
Independence Day. 


The Columbia River Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
completion of Bonneville Dam in 1937 
laid the foundation for the opening of a 
vast new inland waterway down the Co- 
lumbia River, with river tonnage in- 
creasing 30 times over the last 18 years. 
The completed McNary and Bonneville 
Dams, along with the Dalles and John 
Day Dams yet to be completed, will open 
the Columbia River to ocean and river 
tugs to Pasco, Wash., the year round. 
The Columbia Basin irrigation project 
has greatly increased the need and use 
of this great inland waterway. The great 
wisdom which prompted the construc- 
tion of the Columbia River dams, 
planned and begun during the Roosevelt 
Administration, has shown itself once 
more in the development and use of our 
great inland waterway. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record a most informative editorial 
from the Sunday Oregonian of March 20, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIFEBLOOD oF COMMERCE 


Bonneville and McNary Dams have re- 
moved some of the thrills that steamboat- 
men once knew on the upper Columbia. The 
Dalles Dam will remove some more, when it 
is finished within the next 3 years. John 
Day Dam, above The Dalles, will complete a 
plunned series of pools that will back up 
water from Bonneville to the lower Snake. 

Today the Columbia is carrying immense 
loads of cargo, not by steamer but by diesel 
tugs and barges. Through Bonneville locks 
last. year went 1,377,819 tons of goods, in- 
cluding 642,159 tons of petroleum products. 
In 1937, the year before Bonneville was 
finished, the total through Cascade locks was 
only 52,473 tons. This is about the same as 
the annual quantity of anhydrous am- 
monia alone which Shell Chemical Corp. 
and Tidewater-Shaver Barge Lines plan to 
carry by ocean and river tugs and barges 
from Pittsburg, Calif., through Portland to 
the new distributing plant dedicated the 
other day at Pasco, Wash. 

When the Dalles Dam is finished, it will 
be possible to move the 252-foot seagoing 
ammonia barge, Ammonia Mariner, which 
can carry nearly 1,700 tons at a time, all the 
way from California to Pasco 4 months of the 
year. When John Day Dam is built the sea- 
going rig will be able to reach Pasco the year 
round. Now the load is transferred at Port- 
land to a specially constructed river am- 
monia barge for shipment to Pasco, 

Meanwhile a trip down the Columbia on 
a tug and barge rig, which a representative 
of this page was able to make recently, is 
both a revelation of the Columbia's impor- 
tance as a natural artery of commerce, and 
an adventure which still contains some of the 
thrills experienced by pioneer steamboat- 
men. 

From the windows of the high pilot house 
of the tug Rampant, not only the river itseif 
was revealed as a vital carrier of commerce. 
From midstream one sees also the railroad 
on either side of the river, over which long 
trains roll on the easy water-level grade, 
and the highways over which trucks carry 
commodities and supplies to and from the 
rich Inland Empire, The river and its two 
banks all are part of the artery which gives 
Portland and other lower river communities 
a big trade advantage. 

The adventure comes from riding a 90-foot 
tug and a 158-foot barge—nearly 250 feet of 
powerfully engined metal—through the 
rapids and narrow passages between rocks 
which have challenged rivermen for a cen- 
tury. Capt. Wayne (Bud) Bateman named 
of the stretches of fast water and cuts 
through the rock as he steered his vessel 
through them, Squally, Canoe, Indian, John 
Day, Hell Gate were some of the names that 
boatmen over the years haye given these dif- 
ficult sections, 

One fast-water stretch Is known as Miller's 
Drift. The story is that the name of an 
old-time pilot on the Columbia, Charlie 
Miller, became associated with this sharp 
turn below Blalock island because he 
stopped the paddles and drifted around it. 
The tug boats of today slide around the bad 
spots. It takes skill and years of experience 
to know when to stear off a range so that 
the current will swing the long tow just 
right to avoid the rocks, 

All manner of transportation appears to 
be prospering in the Inland Empire. At 
Pasco, near the two large anhydrous am- 
monia spheres bulit for Shell Chemical Co., 
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Tidewater-Shaver has a farm of 40 petroleum 
tanks, other ammoniia-storage facilities, and 
cement tanks, all built within the past 3 
years at a cost of several millions of dol- 
lars. Oil pipelines from Utah and to Spo- 
kane are tied in with the petroleum tanks, 
Rail cars and trucks distribute the various 
products over a wide area in the Inland 
Empire. There are many other upriver in- 
stallations also, Inland Transportation Co. 
operates a barge service of comparable size. 
Increased barge and pipeline transportation 
does not appear to have hurt the railroads. 
The Northern Pacific is constructing a $5 
million hump freight yard at Pasco. 

The transportation investments are in- 
dicative of the effect the Columbla River 
Basin irrigation project ia having on the 
Northwest's economy. The ammonia, of 
course, is used to considerable extent on 
the constantly growing irrigated area, as 
well as on wheatlands, to add nitrogen to 
the soll, and to improve and increase the 
yield. 

The consumption of gasoline and oll is 
tremendous. Despite the newly come pipe- 
line, barging of petroleum products through 
Bonneville locks increased in 1954 over 1953, 
from 582,242 to 642,159 tons. Last year's 
barged petroleum was not far from the peak 
of 749,991 tons in 1952. 

Growth can be expected as land continues 
to be placed under water in the Columbia 
Basin. Portland will be affected favorably 
as it comes. For the Columbia with its 
barges, railroads, and highways make our 
city the natural outlet and inlet for the 
wide country that is shedding its sagebrush 
for crops. 


Diplomatic Papers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Diplomatic Papers,” written by 
Irving Brant and published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of March 
22, 1955. Mr. Brant is a distinguished 
historian, and the article is most inter- 
esting and timely. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIPLOMATIC PAPERS—HISTORICAL POLTTICAL 

WEAPON 

To get a proper perspective on Secretary 
Dulles' release of the Yalta papers, one needs 
to go back to a time when diplomatic dis- 
patches were the principal weapon in Ameri- 
can politics. That was in the first decade of 
the 19th century, when politics and diplo- 
macy were really boiling in the United States 
and the world was as much of a madhouse 
as it is today. 

In that decade—neor the high point of 
Napoleon's colossal power—England and 
France were engaged in a hot war with each 
other and each of them in a cold war with 
the United States. Charges of French in- 
fluence were hurled at leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party (then called Republican) as 
zestfully as 20 years of treason is today- 
Diplomatic dispatches were held back or pub- 
lished with one eye on Europe and the other 
on American politicians and newspapers, but 
with differences more important than the 
resemblances to the Dulles pattern, 
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The campaign literature which was used to 
elevate James Madison to the Presidency in 
1808 consisted of diplomatic letters, about 
half of them written by himself as Secretary 
of State. These letters were given to Con- 
Eress and the press in two batches—one of 
them so yoluminous that it filled the news- 
Papers for 2 months. And all were written 
Within a year, not held back 10 years. How- 
eyer, everything that would have betrayed 
Confidential talks with European officials was 
pared out, as such material was in a dozen 
Other releases of papers by the Presidents in 
that era—releases reguiarly made in connec- 
tion with their annual messages to Congress. 

Individual Senators were as irresponsible 
&nd unethical then as now. To emphasize 
the wickedness of Bonaparte and the “trea- 
ton“ of Democratic officials, Federalist Sen- 
ators surreptitiously secured the publication 
Of dispatches from Paris sent to the Senate 
in confidence—an action which made Minis- 
ter Armstrong's position at Napoleon's court 
almost untenable. Again, a British diplo- 
Matic dispatch mysteriously appeared in the 
American press. It looked as if British 
Minister Erskine had slipped it to a news- 
Paper to hurt the President. But he had a 
Simple and convincing explanation, To pro- 
tect himself against Federalist criticism, he 
had shown the dispatch In confidence to two 
Senators of that party and one of them se- 
Cretly copied it. Such incidents, however, 
Were not the official acts of responsible of- 
Cers of government. 

Had some counterpart of the Yalta papers 
been given to the press in 1810, with all the 
circumstances corresponding to the course 
Pursued by Mr. Dulles, the manner of it— 
not the presumed motive—would have 
shocked the country. It would have been 
thocking on four accounts, all deeply 
grounded in American politics: 

1. Not one of the Presidents who held of- 
fice in that decade—John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison—would have 
dreamed of disclaiming responsibility for 
the action of his Secretary of State. Any 
one of them might have called it a Cabinet 
action, in which he shared, but to say pub- 
licly that he had no part in it would have 
lowered him in the eyes of every American. 

2. Lumping Presidents and Cabinets to- 
ether, not one of the Executives in that 
decade would have published such a set of 
Papers under pressure from Congress, or to 
£aln political advantage, if such action ad- 
versely affected the country's interest or its 
international standing. 

3. Not one of the Secretaries of State in 
that period—not even the incompetent Rob- 
ert Smith—would haye said at one moment 
that the papers would not be released and 
Teleased them the next. 

4. Not one of those Executives would have 
released the papers in opposition to the 
Wishes of a friendly European ‘statesman 
Concerned in them, or even, one could safely 
Say, in violation of the amenities towards an 
Uniriendly statesman. 

The year 1810 is taken as an example 
because such an issue arose at that time. 

the preceding fall, President Madison 
Cut off all diplomatic relations with British 
ter Francis Jackson—in effect ordering 
out of the country—because he felt 
mally insulted by that Minister's con- 
duct. The political heat that followed was 
terrific—Federalists supporting Jackson and 
ts upholding the President. And 
everybody asked: How would England react 
to the dismissal? 


Sailing ships sped eastward across the 
Atlantic and beat their way slowly back. 
<4 ur months passed without a word. Cru- 
tt spring elections lay just ahesd—elec- 
ions of State legislatures which would 

United States Senators. 
chin. on March 12, the administration's 
i ef newspaper organ published a little 
The Secretary of State had received 
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a private note from the American Minister 
in London, saying that Lord Wellesley “did 
not attempt to vindicate Mr. Jackson,” but 
admitted he was in the wrong and would 
recall him. 

Here was a statement which upset the 
Federalist election campaign. They called 
the letter a forgery, a thing which did not 
exist. Produce it, they cried. The House 
of Representatives, coerced by the minority, 
passed a resolution asking the President to 
transmit late dispatches from London. Mad- 
ison replied that none but this private note 
had come, and “personal considerations of 
a delicate nature“ forbade its disclosure. 

After Congress adjourned the cries of for- 
gery became a veritable scream when it 
turned out that Wellesley, in recalling Jack- 
son, gave him praise instead of censure. 
Every political consideration now demanded 
publication of the private note. Continued 
silence would cast doubt on the President's 
integrity and imperil Democratic chances in 
the congressional election. 

Why not publish this brief record of a con- 
fidential talk, which furnished evidence that 
a British Foreign Minister had said one thing 
and done the opposite in a controversy with 
the United States? Why not add American 
Minister Pinknew's later statement that Wel- 
lesley had changed his attitude when he 
learned that the Federalist Party in the 
United States was supporting the ousted 
British diplomat? There were two reasons 
for not doing so; It would weaken Pinkney's 
position in London and would be a discour- 
tesy to the British Foreign Minister, 

The President said nothing. The Federal- 
ists were still crying “forgery” when Madison 
received this personal note from Pinkney: 

“I am glad you refused to lay my private 
letter before the Congress. The publication 
of it, which must necessarily have followed, 
would have produced serious embarrass- 
ments.” 

In that same decade, European diplomats 
called the United States a nation ruled by 
public opinion, So it was, but it was a na- 
tion ruled by the opinion of an informed 
public, wise in political ways and contemp- 
tuous of men who lacked the nerve to stand 
firm against political clamor. 


Program of Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
show that a valient effort is being made 
by the leading citizens of the coalfields 
of northeastern Pennsylvania to help 
solve the economic problems of the area, 
I sumbit the following statement of 
program of the Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission on 
the occasion of a visit to the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Washington 
today: 

REGIONAL OBSERVATIONS ENTERED BEFORE THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION AND THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, BY THE NORTHEAST 
PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION, SEEKING CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CONSIDERATION FOR Drs- 
TRESSED AREAS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSE- 
WHERE, Mancn 24, 1955, WASHINGTON, D. O. 
(Norr.— Release of atomic energy has 

changed the whole of mankind; imaginative 
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industrial development through atomic en- 
ergy can insure stable manpower conditions 
throughout the Nation.) 


T. DISCUSSION 


Inac ted story in the March 18, 1955, 
issue of U. S. News & World Report, entitled 
the “Atomic Revolution Is Here,” John J, 
Hopkins, president of the General Dynamics 
Corp., builders of the first atom submarine, 
declared: "There is a tremendous economic 
revolution involved. And we've got to look 
at it as much more of a revolution than the 
industrial revolution was, because you are 
dealing with many more hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. You had a handful of peo- 
ple to deal with in the old days of the indus- 
trial revolution. Now you have a really seri- 
ous situation.” 

We are all aware of the universal and na- 
tional importance of our nuclear future. We 
know and feel, as Mr. Hopkins, that our 
economic and social future is dependent 
upon atomic energy. 

It is this awareness that prompts a civic 
group from northeastern Pennsylvania to 
make these observations. 

(a) Future industrial development: Un- 
der the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there ap- 
pears latitude for AEC to continue the rapid 
pace of Government research and produc- 
tion and authorization to additional instal- 
lations. Likewise, the congressional effort 
to stimulate greater private industry par- 
ticipation under the act also provides many 
new and expansive industrial development 
opportunities. 

(b) Manpower in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania: In a population pool of 1 million 
people, there are upwards to 100,000 idle but 
willing workers. In 5 counties alone, there 
is in excess of 12 percent unemployment, 
thereby listing this area in the Department 
of Labor’s “yery substantial labor surplus” 
category, or on the technical map, a class 
4-B region. 

Last May 11, our Northeast Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission pleaded 
with President Eisenhower for some Federal 
assistance to alleviate the growing economic 
paralysis that is gripping our section of 
Pennsylvania as well as other distressed areas 
in the Nation. 

On August 10, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce Walter Williams, who coordinated 
President Eisenhower's recommendations to 
NPIDC, reported among other objectives that 
“it is the policy of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to give consideration to labor-dis- 
tressed areas when letting contracts, and 
they have instructed the prime contractors to 
give the same consideration when letting 
subcontracts.” 

Ir. PROBLEM 


Our problem before both the AEC and 
the joint congressional committee is simply 
this—we want to link the industrial de- 
velopment of nuclear energy with our heavy 
unemployment surplus and substantially 
reduce the great number of thousands of our 
idle workers. We feel that employment 
through atomic energy projects—govern- 
ment or private, or subcontracts—holds great 
social, economic and military significance. 
We know that a nation is weakened where 
great pockets of chronic idleness continue 
to exist when the Government can provide 
assistance and guidance. We are not making 
this plea without calling attention to the 
great community efforts that are being made 
in this region toward industrial diversifi- 
cation—accompUshing a shift from coal 
mining, an industry that is now being fur- 
ther impaired by thorough increased utiliza- 
tion of atomic power. 

Ur. CONCLUSION 

We ask the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy to give “distressed areas” 
utmost consideration in planning and ex- 
ecuting all future Government projects. We 
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ask both groups to implement the Presi- 
dent's recommendation by positively sug- 
gesting to all prime and subcontractors or 
licensees that they consider “distressed 
areas” and in our particular situation, 
northeastern Pennsylvania, when they con- 
template new construction and placement of 
additional installations for both research and 
production. 

We are in great need of assistance and we 
feel that our Government’s atomic agencies 
can, in a large measure, provide at least a 
partial solution to our unemployment prob- 
lem—one whose “chronic condition” de- 
serves the immediate attention of the re- 
search and industrial development groups 
of the nuclear energy program. 

BERNARD B. BLIER, 
Chairman, 
Harry L. MAGEE, 
Vice Chairman. 


Yalta Repudiated by Release of 
Documents, Lane Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Yalta Repudiated by Release 
of Documents, Lane Declares.” The ar- 
ticle is based on a statement made by 
our former distinguished Ambassador, 
Arthur Bliss Lane, and was published in 
the Washington Evening Star of March 
22, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YALTA REPUDIATED BY RELEASE OF DOCUMENTS, 
LANE DECLARES—Ex-DIPLOMAT Says ACT 
SIGNALS END OF APPEASEMENT 

(By L. Edgar Prina) 

Former Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane said 
today that publication of the Yalta papers is 
an implied repudiation of that wartime Big 
Three agreement by the United States. 

He asserted that “this thought, if properly 
conveyed" by the Voice of America and our 
Overseas information programs, could have 
& profound effect behind the Iron Curtain. 

“It would indicate to those sad and silent 
peoples that the United States no longer 
stands for a policy of appeasement, contain- 
ment, or peaceful coexistence, whatever that 
last expression means,” he said. 

Mr. Lane was named Ambassador to Poland 
by President Roosevelt in 1944 and served 
until 1947. He then retired, after 31 years in 
the Foreign Service, so that he could speak 
out against what he calls “the gravity of the 
crime of Yalta.” 


INDEPENDENT IN POLITICS 


He has been especially concerned with the 
effect the February 1945 agreement had on 
the Polish people. His book, I Saw Poland 
Betrayed, was published early in 1948. He is 
&n avowed political independent, although a 
vigorous supporter of the Eisenhower foreign 
policy. 

According to the former envoy, publication 
of the Yalta papers has this educational 
value: “It will teach the American people 
that the executive branch should not be al- 
lowed to take action in changing frontiers 
and peoples without the consent of the 
Senate.” 
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Mr. Lane's principal criticisms of the Yalta 
Agreement are that the United States signed 
a pact “putting millions of Poles into the 
Soviet Union” (by changing that nation's 
frontiers) and “giving Poland a Communist 
government without consent of the Polish 
people.” 

LACKS DEMOCRATIC GUARANTIES 

While the Soviet Union pledged free elec- 
tions for Poland at Yalta, Mr. Lane said 
that the United States did not exact the 
guaranties to assure such a democratic 
proceses. 

“It is not enough to say that Stalin vio- 
lated the agreements,” Mr. Lane declared. 

He recalled that he pointed out to Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius in December 1944, 
that the United States was contribuing mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of military equipment 
to Great Britain and the Soviet Union and 
had the most powerful army, navy, and air 
force in the world. Therefore, he told the 
Secretary, the United States should and 
could see that the Polish people were given 
the chance to select their own government. 

PEOPLE WERE STUPEFTED 

Mr, Lane branded as preposterous the So- 
viet concession to broaden the Moscow-dom- 
inated Lublin regime in Poland by including 
other political parties. He said that “once 
you have a Communist core in the govern- 
ment you have a nation controlled by Com- 
munists.”" z 

He disclosed that he found the Polish 
people stupefied by Yalta, adding: 

“They wondered why the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter—for self-determination by 
peoples—were violated by that pact.” 

The U. S. S. R., while not an original 
party to the Atlantic Charter, later said they 
agreed to its principles. 

The retired diplomat said that he hoped 
the American people realized “that we can- 
not give up certain basic principles 
merely for the sake of expediency. * * * We 
cannot sell into slavery millions of people 
or be a party to the wiping out of freedom 
of the press, religion or thought.” 


Expatriated Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 5186, which provides 
for certified copies of citizenship to be 
furnished to repatriated American citi- 
zens who voted in an Italian election or 
plebiscite during the years 1946 and 
1948. 

Under the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, those citizens who so voted 
may be repatriated under certain con- 
ditions, but under the provisions of law 
they are not entitled to certified copies 
of their citizenship once repatriated. 
There are now thousands of persons 
awaiting this documentation which 
would enable them to be registered vot- 
ers, or to qualify for employment where 
citizenship is essential, and for countless 
other activities in which positive Amer- 
ican citizenship must be established. 

There appears to me to be excellent 
justification and a basis for this legis- 
lation caused by the recollection that 
great numbers of prominent and na- 
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tionally known groups and civic organi- 
zations put on a tremendous campaign 
between 1946 and 1948, for American 
citizens in Italy, to cast a vote against 
the Communist candidates in these elec- 
tions and plebiscites. 

Through the dissemination of mil- 
lions of letters, telegrams and circulars 
and other material to Italy, the Chris- 
tian Democrat Party led by Alcide de 
Gasperi was able to defeat the Commu- 
nist and other radical left wing parties 
in the opposition and preserve Italy to 
the free world. One such organization 
in the United States, the Order Sons of 
Italy, during its annual convention in 
California in 1946, was one of the spear- 
heads in the nationwide efforts to de- 
feat the Italian Communists. Many 
thousands of dollars contributed by this 
organization and its members were used 
during these 2 years to contact friends, 
relatives, and countrymen and urge them 
to cast a vote against the Communist 
candidate. 

There were also many broadcasts made 
to Italy during this time as a direct ap- 
peal to Americans to vote in the elec- 
tions, Certain officials of the United 
States Government did, in fact, appear 
on these broadcasts in strong support of 
this move. 

Following such action, those who had 
participated in these elections lost their 
American rights but they were later re- 
patriated by legislative action. My bill 
would enable repatriated citizens to ob- 
tain upon request, an exact copy of the 
certificates of citizenship which are sup- 
plied to the Department of Justice and 
State Department. This would end a 
great deal of confusion which exists to- 
day for these people, and would entitle 
them upon request to immediate docu- 
mentary proof furnished by our Govern- 
ment of their American nationality. 

I trust that the appropriate commit- 
tee to which this legislation will be re- 
ferred will take immediate action and 
that this legislation will receive the 
wholehearted support of my colleagues. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues to once 
again, on Greek Independence Day, pay 
a tfibute to a gallant people. 

Tomorrow, March 25, is the 134th an- 
niversary of Greek independence, The 
great Hellenic culture has had a pro- 
found and lasting effect on the freedom- 
loving nations of the western world. The 
Greeks, as did the Americans, fought 
hard and long for their independence, 
and they are ready and willing to fight 
just as hard and long to retain it. We 
Americans are proud to have the Greek 
Nation as a true and stanch ally in the 
continuing struggle for freedom for all 
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peace-loving people throughout the 
world. 

The history of the valiant Greek 
Nation reveals that its life has not been 
any easy one. Greece maintained its 
freedom from foreign domination from 
1827 to 1941, and the world will not soon 
forget the heroic struggles of the Greek 
People against fascism, and how they 
overcame great odds in driving back 
Mussolini's army in 1940. When the 
Nazis joined the fray, however, the Greek 
Nation was Overwhelmed, its people sub- 
jugated, its earth scorched, and its eco- 
nomic resources systematically de- 
stroyed by Hitler's hordes. 

The Greek Nation was once again 
liberated, through the assistance of the 
British in 1944, but over 400,000 Greeks 
died of starvation during the period of 
this ruthless occupation. 

After World War II. liberated Greece 
found its chief ports in ruins, three- 
fourths of its merchant fleet destroyed, 
the vital Corinth Canal blocked by mines, 
Major rail lines torn up, and with more 
than 1,500 villages and towns destroyed. 
Thousands of people were homeless, and 
living standards reached an almost im- 
Possible low level. 

It was in this moment of Greek na- 
tional weakness that the Communists 
Struck. Unable to win a strong voice 
in the Greek Government, the Reds 
formed guerrilla bands, to terrorize the 
Villagers and to prevent them from 
Carrying on their essential task of reha- 
bilitation. This Communist move was 
intended to deal a death blow to the war- 
torn economy of Greece and to force the 
8 to accept its orders from the 

Early in March of 1947 the Greek Gov- 
ernment appealed to the United States 
for assistance. With a great example of 
courage and foresight, and in full recog- 
nition of not only the humanitarian 
needs of the Greek people, but also of the 
danger of international communism to 
the security of the free world, and to the 
United States, President Truman re- 
SPonded boldly, with the initiation of 
What is now known as the Truman doc- 
trine for Greece and Turkey. 

The President then secured from Con- 
Eress his initial request for $300 million 
Which went into guns and equipment for 
the Greek army, as well as foodstuffs and 
Other necessities for the population, and 
the Greek people were again on the way 
5 the establishment of decency and free- 

om. 

Aided by an American military mis- 
Sion, a revitalized Greek army defeated 
the Communists and established peace 
and order in October of 1949. Continued 
United States aid has helped rebuild 

Teece’s economy and has enabled the 
Greek people to strengthen their army 
against another Communist attempt to 

power. 

It is also significant that the Greeks, 
having defeated the Communists at 
home, had a military unit fighting with 
Other United Nations forces in Korea. 

1 Greece and the United States share de- 
wae responsibilities as NATO partners. 
ane Some 200,000 men under arms, 

reece has a larger percentage of its 
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population in active military service than 
any other European NATO nation, and 
this force, we are told, can be doubled 
on short notice, 

Today Greece stands as a fortress of 
freedom in the Mediterranean. She is 
of great importance, strategically and 
geographically, to our own national de- 
fense and security. She is a true and 
staunch ally, and the investments of the 
United States in this cradle of western 
civilization were wise and judicious. Our 
firm stand and financial assistance to 
Greece has resulted in uniting Greece, 
not only internally but also with other 
freedom loving countries in their stand 
against aggressor forces. 

Here, in our own country, the Greek- 
American community has made a great 
contribution to our culture, to our econ- 
omy, and to our democratic spirit. We 
owe a great debt to the Greek mind and 
to the Greek spirit. 

On this 134th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Greece, we join in its cele- 
bration and hope that this anniversary 
will always be celebrated in peace and 
freedom, 


The Farm Problem and Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am happy to direct the atten- 
tion of the House to strong and un- 
wavering opposition of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association to H. R. 12. I 
hope that every Member will read the 
following sane analysis made by Mr. 
Otto Steffey, president of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, and note how 
unqualifiedly this great agricultural as- 
sociation of Illinois goes on record in 
favor of continuing flexible price sup- 
ports: 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, III., March 21, 1955 
Hon. MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN CHURCH: The House 
Agricultural Committee has voted out 
House Resolution No. 12. It is my under- 
standing that the bill will be discussed on 
the floor and acted on within the next few 
days. The bill contains in part the follow- 
ing features: 

1, Provides 90 percent mandatory price 
supports for wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts 
and rice through 1957. 

2. Provides a choice of two systems for 
supporting wheat prices: 

A. Return to 90 percent supports with 
marketing quotas—the same program which 
was in operation prior to the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. 

B. A multiple price plan whereby bread 
grain would be supported at 100 percent of 
parity and wheat for export and feed at some 
lower level. 

3. Provides for raising the minimum level 
at which dairy prices must be supported to 
80 percent of parity. 
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In regard to point No. 1, concerning the 
continuance of 90 percent of parity on basic 
commodities we have had such a program 
since the war. It has tended to stimulate 
production while depressing markets, has 
led to the greatest surplus situation in the 
history of the country and, at the same time, 
it has failed to maintain farm prices, In 
the light of this unfavorable experience it 
seems to me that we should give the 1954 
Agricultural Act an opportunity to work. 
You are, of course, aware that nothing has 
yet been sold under this program. 

Point No, 2, providing for a choice of two 
systems for supporting wheat prices, in my 
opinion would encourage further unneeded 
production, The current wheat surplus of 
1.100 million bushels (quantity held by 
CCC, both Inventory and loans, as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1955) is one of the most baffling 
problems before us today. If this bill should 
pass and large quantities of wheat were re- 
leased on the feed market, it would create 
disastrous conditions for corn and feed grain 
producers. As you perhaps know, grain prices 
are already weak because of extremely heavy 
supplies. 

In regard to point No. 3, concerning 80- 
percent support on dairy products, it appears 
that milk production and demand are cur- 
rently moving toward a better balance but 
we are still in a surplus situation. It would 
be unwise at this time to take any action 
which would reverse this trend. 

In the interest of a strong and prosperous 
agriculture in Nlinois, I trust you will use 
your utmost influence to prevent the passage 
of this bill. This action would be in com- 
plete accord with the policy of this organ- 
ization as established through 1,200 local 
policy development meetings held over the 
State of Ulinois during 1954 and adopted by 
the voting delegates at the annual meeting 
in November, 

Sincerely yours, 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURE ASSOCIATION, 
Orro Srerrey, President. 


Comments by Hon. John J. Dempsey, 
of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD comments of my col- 
league, the Honorable Jonx J, Dempsey, 
in his weekly newsletter for release to 
the press tomorrow on the subject of the 
Yalta documents: 

News AND Views From Your Nation's CAPITOL 
(By Jon J. Dempsey, Congressman from 
New Mexico) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.— Nearly three cen- 
turies ago one William Shakespeare provided 
the most fitting title for the now subsiding 
Yalta papers episode in the Nation's Capital— 
Much Ado About Nothing—at least about 
nothing new. It is a combined comedy and 
tragedy. The bungling, inept handling of 
the whole affair by the State Department, 
coupled with the all too apparent political 
motive which inspired it, has backfired as 
far as American public opinion is concerned, 
Only the political alarmists sought to blow 
up the revelations to elephantine propor- 
tions. Their efforts have been providing the 
comedy but have resulted also in tragedy 
insofar as this Nation’s world relationships 
are concerned. There is no question, in my 
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opinion, but what our diplomacy has suf- 
fered a serious setback. 

Secretary of State Dulles, who admits 
there is nothing new in the disclosures, al- 
lowed himself to be maneuvered into a 
leak of the Yalta records—somewhat ex- 
purgated, he explains—to a New York news- 
paper. He could not have been naive enough 
to believe, having ordered dozens of copies 
of the 500,000-word Yalta dossier runoff 
for confidential distribution, that such a 
leak would not occur. If he was he should 
not be Secretary of State of our great Na- 
tion. He knew it would leak and that the 
demands of his political cohorts would be 
satisfied. 

What the Secretary of State, of all men 
in our public life, did not appear to foresee 
was the worldwide repercussions that would 
follow. Sir Winston Churchill and the Brit- 
ish people in particular waxed angry. They 
had a right to do so. The loss of confi- 
dence we have suffered in Britain alone may 
well be incalculable. The facts of the Yalta 
agreement were known to the British, as 
well as to our own people, but the infor- 
mal—and admittedly rather tactless—dis- 
cussions among the Big Three leaders at 
Yaita were not common property. Making 
them so accomplishes no peace-advancing 
purpose. It has nullified in no small part 
the friendships we have been spending bil- 
lions of dollars to build up in all of the 
free nations, 

Sir Winston also charges that the released 
Yalta papers are erroneous in many in- 
stances. That is understandable in view of 
the admitted fact that they are not sten- 
ographic transcripts, but rewrites from 
hurriedly made notes and jottings from 
memory—a very fallible source. Their 
value, therefore, is dubious. 

The grins in the Kremlin are wide, in- 
deed, over the loss of face America has 
suffered by this diplomatic faux pas. The 
Communists are enjoying the comedy and 
chortling over the new strain we have placed 
on our free-world relationships, not to men- 
tion the threat to congressional bipartisan 
accord on foreign affairs. My own conclu- 
sion is that Mr. Dulles’ State Department 
efforts could be better devoted to keeping 
alive the spark of international peace rather 
than snuffing it out in the ashes of the dead 
past. 


Growing Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I should like to include an edito- 
rial from the Concord Monitor, Concord, 
N. H., of March 22, 1955, entitled “Grow- 
ing Nationalism.” ‘This is a timely and 
thought-provoking editorial on one of 
the biggest and most important issues 
facing the country today, namely, inter- 
national trade: 

GROWING NATIONALISM 

The Congress still has not completed final 
action upon extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, and shortly it must take up con- 
sideration of revisions negotiated in the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, bet- 
ter known as GATT. 

These two instruments are the foundation 
of a conscious effort by the Government to 
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establish some rules or principles as to the 
imposition of tariffs in order to remove this 
probiem from legislative logrolling. Long 
experience revealed the inadequacies of try- 
ing to write tariff schedules in the Halls of 
Congress. That way the national interest 
came last. 

Neither the Reciprocal Trade Act nor 
GATT are perfect organisms, Their past ac- 
eeptance, and their present status, is based 
upon exceptions to the general rules estab- 
lished, whereby they are made sufficiently as- 
ceptable to be approved by the Congress. 
There are signs that these exceptions may 
not at present be enough to win their exten- 
sion. 

Should these two instruments of trade and 
tariffs be defeated In the present Congress a 
backward step will have been taken which 
can become an additional breeder of world 
conflicts. 

Trade between nations upon this earth 
is still beset by many problems. A principal 
irritant is the nonnegotiablity of many cur- 
rencies. Outside the Iron Curtain there are 
dollar and sterling areas, and little else. 
Many nations still have multiple exchange 
rates. Economic sanctions operate as part 
of the cold war. Our own subsidy of agri- 
cultural products for export is an exception 
to the general rule. Commonwealth conces- 
sion not granted to third nations is a Brit- 
ish exception. Import and export controls 
other than tariffs are more or less common- 
place. 

Despite this confusion the situation fs 
more stable than it would be without the 
two implements whose extension is being 
considered at this session of the Congress. 

Normally, trade is the principal considera- 
tion of international diplomacy. If interna- 
tional trading arrangements are satisfactory 
as between nations the dangers of war are 
greatly reduced. So is the tendency to re- 
sort to political extremes involved in totali- 
tarian policies adopted by “have not” 
nations. 

Without some general rules international 
trade becomes almost anarchial, It is every 
nation for itself. Strange alliances become 
commonplace, Unrealistic balances of power 
are generated. Unsound economies are de- 
veloped by almost all nations, Corrective 
and progressive national economic develop- 
ment is delayed everywhere. Politics gain 
priority over national productivity. 

Unfortunately, political pressures adverse 
to maintenance of an ever-increasing order- 
liness in world trade, with mutual benefits 
to all nations, seem to be on the rise again 
in this country. 

Part of this pressure is a result of the fail- 
ure of those associated with declining indus- 
tries to recognize the impact of new indus- 
trial forces which are, as they always have, 
constantly expanded the economy of this 
Nation. So the attempt is made to save 
what must inevitably recognize change by 
international trade barriers, whereas such 
barriers will not prevent oll and natural gas 
from causing further declines in the use of 
coal, for example, or the use of substitute 
materials devised by chemistry as a substi- 
tute for cotton or woolen goods. 

This is a strange Nation. It has under- 
gone more changes than any other on earth 
in less time. But the vast adjustments it 
has made in this perpetual process of de- 
velopment of the highest standard of living 
upon this earth are now being forgotten in 
more and more quarters and the resistance 
to further expansion is increasing in a false 
effort to preserve the status quo in industry 
after industry. 

This is the sort of reaction which comes 
following periods of excessive international 
strain. It is a nationalistic reaction not un- 
common elsewhere on this earth, but of 
which we are critical except as we ourselves 
indulge in It. 


March 24 
The Independence Day of Byclorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
25, 1955, Americans of Byelorussian ori- 
gin and Byelorussian immigrants in the 
United States are solemnly celebrating 
the 37th anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the independence of the Byelo- 
russian National Republic. 

Byelorussia, a country of 250,000 
square miles and 18 million population, 
is situated in eastern part of Europe, be- 
tween Poland and Russia—Ukraine, 
Lithuania, and Latvia. Byelorussia has 
become better known to the West as 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, a 
charter member of the United Nations 
since 1945. 

In the past Byelorussia was an inde- 
pendent nation and played a great part 
in the medieval history of eastern Eu- 
rope. Under the conditions of the time 
Byelorussia appeared under the name of 
Kryvia and later on—the 13th century— 
it was known as a Grand Duchy of Lith- 
uania; since 1795 forcibly incorporated 
into imperial Russia. 

For several times Byelorussians have 
tried to reestablish their sovereignty; in 
1912 with the help of Napoleon, in 1831 
and 1863 by armed uprising in alliance 
with Polish insurgents. With the start 
of the First World War Byelorussians 
again took the opportunity to liberate 
themselves from the Russian slavery. 
Through the coordinated effort of all 
Byelorussian organizations a general na- 
tional representation, consisting of 1,167 
delegates from all the corners of the 
country, gathered in Minsk on Decem- 
ber 14, 1917. This first all Byelorussian 
Congress became the actual constituent 
assembly of Byelorussia, it elected the 
Rada—Council—and its Presidium as its 
executive bodies, which have assumed 
the responsibility for the fate of the 
nation. 

On March 25, 1918, Rada of the Byelo- 
russian National Republic solemnly pro- 
claimed the independence of Byelorussia 
and published its third constitutional act 
containing the official text of the procla- 
mation. That was the birthday of the 
new Byelorussian State under the name 
of Byelorussian National Republic. 

Byelorussian Government quickly set 
to work to expand its activities in all 
fields of the national life. In spite of 
great difficulties connected with the war 
and the devastation of the country the 
Government made significant advances 
in the fields of economy, defense, educa- 
tion, culture, social protection, etc. 
Byelorussian National Republic was rec- 
ognized de jure by Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Finland, Georgia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Ukraine and 
de facto by Bulgaria, Denmark, France, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The new republic could not resist for 
too long a time the pressure of Russian 
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imperialism without any help from out- 
Side and soon fell the victim of new occu- 
pation, this time by Red army. It was 
finally liquidated by the Riga Treaty of 
March 1921, and its territory divided 
between Poland and U. S. S. R. 

The Russian sponsored B. S. S. R. took 
her place, created on January 1, 1919, in 
Smolensk as a Communist counterweight 
to the democratic republic established in 
Minsk in 1918. This union republic 
with its puppet government is still in 
existence within the structure of the 
Soviet Union, 

Ever since the Russian Communists 
took over the country its population has 
been subjected to a violent and ruthless 
persecution for its unabating love of 
freedom—in | soviet official language, 
“national-democratic” deviation—in ad- 
dition to the “normal,” social, and eco- 
nomic experimentation and irresponsible 
manipulation with people’s property and 
life by Communists. But in spite of this, 
and in spite of thwarted uprisings, trials, 
shootings and deportations, the people of 
Byelorussia did not accept the govern- 
ment forced upon them, they still re- 
Sist it. 

The legal Government of Byelorussian 
National Republic was compelled to go 
into exile in order to continue the strug- 
gle against communism for restoration 
of the Byelorussian democratic inde- 
pendent state. After 34 years of difficult 
life the Government is still in existence 
and leads the best forces of the nation in 
the fight for freedom and justice. 


The Yalta Explosion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and truth- 
ful editorial on the release of the Yalta 
Papers which appeared in the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Monday, 
March 21, 1955: 

THE YALTA PAPERS 


Release of the mammoth 500,000-word 
State Department account of the famous 
Big Three conference at Yalta in early 1945 
likely will fuel more controversies than it 
settles. 

For years some Republicans have been 
Assailing the historic meeting as a sell-out“ 
to the Russians which opened the floodgates 
to the spread of communism across Asia and 
Eastern Europe. 

They have demanded to see the full rec- 
Ord. Now we have all the record that was 
kept except for a few parts deleted by the 
Department in the national interest or to 
avoid undue offense to certain nations. 

This was the conference, remember, at 
Which President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill handed Premier Stalin the 
Japanese-held Kurile Islands, the southern 
half of Sakhalin Island, and large rights in 
China, particularly Soviet access to the 
Warm-water Manchurian port of Datren. 
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In addition, plans were made for the 
postwar partition of Poland, and for estab- 
lishment of democratic regimes in other 
eastern European lands, now under Soviet 
domination. 

The documents do not appear to support 
the allegations of a sellout. Even hastily 
scanned, they make it abundantly clear that 
the great alm at Yalta was to bring World 
War II to the quickest possible end and with 
the least cost in allied lives. 

Toward that goal, American military and 
diplomatic officials were convinced it was 
absolutely essential to bring Russia into the 
war against Japan. They felt it would take 
18 months after Germany's surender to sub- 
due Japan. Actually, Japan fell 3 months 
after V-E Day. 

Time and again, before, during and after 
Yalta, the record shows that when Mr. Roose- 
velt and others felt concern over puzzling 
Russian attitudes and behavior, the military 
advised caution, advised doing nothing to 
upset the prospect of drawing Russia into 
the Far Eastern war. 

At Yalta the United States representatives 
knew we might have an A-bomb by August 1, 
1945, but they could not be sure. Not even 
the scientists knew it would work until one 
did actually explode in New Mexico on July 
15, 1945, 5 months after Yalta. 

Thus all war calculations left the A-bomb 
out of account. This is the context in which 
the Yalta concessions must be read. 

So long as we believed we needed Russia 
against Japan, we were in a weak bargaining 
position at Yalta. As it was, we resisted 
some Soviet demands, but we felt we had to 
give enough to assure Soviet entry into the 
Asian war. 

It is a tragic fact that it turned out we did 
not need Russia. But it has not been shown 
that this misjudgment was a deliberate sell- 
out. Our leaders were acting always on the 
military’s advice. The documents make plain 
that Alger Hiss, former State Department 
officer convicted of lying about Communist 
affiliations, played only a notetaker's role at 
the conference. 

Evidently we had poor intelligence or badly 
evaluated intelligence on the matter of 
Japan's capacity to continue fighting. 

Other than this, the great fault at Yalta 
seems to have been not only our misplaced 
trust in Russia (a fault shared by millions 
at that time), but the rather glib, naive 
notion of our leaders that they and their 
wartime allies could in effect make over the 
world in a week's time. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of Greek Independence Day, 
March 25, it is well that we salute our 
many great Americans of Greek origin 
and to point out that the United States 
of America and Greece have always been 
closely bound by ideals of liberty, free- 
dom, and democracy. 

When Congress assembled in Decem- 
ber 1823, President Monroe made the 
revolution in Greece the topic of a para- 
graph in his annual message, and, on 
December 8, Daniel Webster moved, in 
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the House of Representatives, the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That provision ought to be 
made, by law, for defraying the expense in- 
cident to the appointment of an agent or 
commissioner to Greece, whenever the 
President shall deem it expedient to make 
such appointment, 


Our Nation, and particularly this 
House of Representatives, can take pride 
in the fact that these were the first of- 
ficial expressions by any government 
supporting the independence of Greece 
and that these few official words contrib- 
uted immensely in creating a feeling 
throughout the civilized world which led 
eventually to the liberation of a portion 
of Greece from Turkish domination. 

On January 19, 1824, this House of 
Representatives resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole, took the above 
resolution into consideration and lis- 
tened to a speech by Daniel Webster on 
the resolution and the revolution in 
Greece. That speech contained many 
remarks apropos today: 

Webster's interest in the revolution of 
Greece was motivated not by the glories 
of ancient Greece but rather as an 
American question. He said: 

What I have to say of Greece, therefore, 
concerns the modern, not the ancient; the 
living and not the dead. It regards her, not 
as she exists in history, triumphant over 
time, and tyranny, and ignorance; but as she 
now is, contending, against fearful odds, for 
being, and for the common privileges of 
human nature. 

* . . * . 

We are called upon, by considerations of 
great weight and moment, to express our 
opinions upon it. These considerations, I 
think, spring from a sense of our own duty, 
our character, and our own interest. 
Let this be, then * * * purely an Ameri- 
can discussion; but let it embrace, neverthe- 
less, everything that fairly concerns Amer- 
ica. Let it comprehend, not merely her 
present advantage, but her permanent in- 
terest, her elevated character as one of the 
free states of the world, and her duty to- 
ward those great principles which have hith- 
erto maintained the relative independence 
of nations, and which have, more especially, 
made her what she is. 


The self-interest Webster spoke of is 
strikingly similar to that of our own age, 
the contest between absolute and regu- 
lated governments. At that time the 
continental European powers were reiter- 
ating the divine right of kings theory and 
advocating a forcible maintenance of the 
status quo, including denouncements of 
the Greek revolt against Turkish op- 
pression. 

The force of Webster's speech is felt 
even today, for our official statements of 
support in 1823 have brought us divi- 
dends of the highest order. Greece's 
entry into World War I in 1917 with 
Greek troops winning an important vic- 
tory on the Balkan front helped speed 
the end of that war; her defeat of Mus- 
solini’s troops for 7 months in the win- 
ter of 1940-41 necessitating Hitler's 
sending in panzer divisions to subdue the 
Greeks fired the imagination of the free 
world and is cited by many military 
analysts as the key to the eventual de- 
feat of the Axis; and most recently 
Greece, in defeating Communist agzres- 
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sion in a bitter war, again dealt tyranny 
and governments based on absolute pow- 
er a severe blow. It should be noted that 
this was the first and only time the Com- 
munists have been completely defeated 
by force of arms. 

The history of Modern Greece is the 
history of the gradual liberation of 
Greek inhabited territories. For ex- 
ample, the Ionian Islands were ceded by 
Great Britain to Greece in 1864 after a 
prolonged period of constant struggle; 
Crete and the Aegean Islands were lib- 
erated from Turkish yoke after the vic- 
torious Balkan Wars, 1912-13. The 
Dodecanese were ceded by Italy after 
World War II and the currently public- 
ized struggle on Cyprus dates back to the 
days of the Turkish occupation. Today 
Cyprus represents the only Greek is- 
land still not free. Webster, in his 
speech, actually commented on the 
Turkish massacres in Cyprus in which 
the ranking members of the Greek com- 
munity were executed on the charge of 
conspiring with the insurgents in 
Greece. 

American-Greek relations from the 
1820's until the present have been of the 
highest order. The principles of our own 
revolution and its flames were carried 
over into Greece and she is today one 
of our most ardent champions on the 
Continent. This also explains her dis- 
belief in our failure to support the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for Cyprus 
and the ensuing demonstrations. 

The United States can look back on 
1823 as an act of statesmanship which 
has brought us great dividends from a 
moral as well as a realistic viewpoint, 
Today the United States has a continu- 
ing interest in the future of modern 
Greece. As a military bastion of NATO 
and as the pivot in the Balkan alliance, 
Greece is our one tried and true ally in 
the eastern Mediterranean. As the only 
nation to have defeated the Communists 
by force of arms, she stands on Russia's 
doorstep as a symbol of freedom and de- 
termination. 

It is only natural that the United 
States salute the freedom-conscious peo- 
ple of Greece on this occasion. We join 
with them in celebrating their inde- 
pendence and we are not only aware of 
Greece's ancient glories but we recognize 
her contemporary importance to a free 
world. Greece has influenced all aspects 
of civilization and she has been a brave 
and noble ally. She adds proof to the 
contention that the support of free in- 
stitutions can hold us in good stead 
today. 


Lithuanian Appeal to the Pope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24,1955 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include a copy of an unusual letter 
from the Lithuanian people which was 
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addressed to our Holy Father, the Pope. 
Six men carried the letter on a dangerous 
route through East Prussia, Poland, and 
the East German Zone into the free 
world in 1948. Four sacrificed their 
lives on the mission. The message con- 
tained herein is a sign of the times and 
needs no further commentary: 
[From the Catholic Standard and Times 
of Philadelphia] 


Holy Father, shepherd of all Catholics: 
we Roman Catholics from the Republic of 
Lithuania humbly entreat Your Holiness’ 
intercession. Faced with extermination, 
subjected to a reign of terror, hungry, naked, 
accustomed to much bloodshed, deprived of 
all rights and cut off from the rest of the 
world, we ask your protection and assistance. 

During the past 9 years we have lived 
under an occupation of terror and violence. 
With our lives at stake, we send this mes- 
sage to Your Holiness about the sufferings 
of our people and herein render an account 
of the 20th century merciless godlessness 
that is communism and unveil the manifold 
lies concerning religious freedom in the 
Baltic lands, As long as the great oppressors 
have not liquidated us entirely, we will con- 
tinue to proclaim the clear truth about the 
impending tragedy of our people. This is 
the testament of our dying fatherland. For- 
tunate are those who have not lived to see 
what is happening to our country. 

Holy Father, forgive us if we who are alive 
seem to be jealous of the dead. No man 
can ever imagine what we have lived to see— 
no man shall ever be able to imagine It. 
There is no comparison even with the dread- 
Tul assaults of the Tartars. In June 1940, 
within the space of 3 days, almost 40,000 
Lithuanians, men, women, and children, the 
aged and the sick, without any respect for 
condition and without any judgment or court 
sentence being passed, were herded into 
crude carts and taken away to Siberia. 

We can still hear the cries of the dying 
from those carts. The persecution that be- 
gan in blind fury has today become a well- 
planned extermination of our country, a 
crucifixion under the Russians. It is esti- 
mated that it will take 10 years to carry out 
this plan in all its details. 

Five years have already elapsed and we 
exist no longer as a nation, Eighty-seven 
percent of the Lithuanian people are Catho- 
lics and the influence of religion on our peo- 
ple was, and is today, very great. Commu- 
nists know all too well that as long as the 
Influence of religion remains unimpaired, our 
people will be able to offer resistance. The 
newly appointed priests are difficult to dis- 
tinguish from political agents. Their god 
is a god who has borrowed his strategy from 
Lenin, 

On the other hand, the priest who Is free 
from blame is stamped as a thief, n murder- 
er, a robber whom a court of justice "out of 
respect to his holy orders“ sentences to 15 
years of hard labor in Siberia. 

Eighty percent of our priests have either 
been banished to Siberia or are living in 
various hiding places throughout the land 
and belong to the underground movement in 
our forests. The corpses which are thrown 
from the carts or even lie in front of the 
church are only imaginary representations 
to the outside world, while the naked, scarred 
bodies of men and women which lie here for 
days—until their mothers or children iden- 
tify them—are dread realities to us. 

Holy Father, we ask ourselves day by day: 
Where are the Nations of the civilized world, 
where are the hundreds and millions of 
Christians? Do men exist who will fight for 
truth and the rights of humanity? Are 
these men found no longer? Have the 
Christian nations of the world been asleep 
in a dream of a false sense of security? Do 
they think that the hordes from the East 
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will stop with our extermination? Com- 
munism is preparing to lay waste the entire 
world, our civilization, culture, and Chris- 
tianity itself, 

No one can afford to let himself be blinded 
to this fact: Communism waits only for the 
the opportune moment. When this letter 
reaches Your Holiness, perhaps we may no 
longer be alive; when it reaches the outside 
world, many of those who carried it on their 
person will have fallen before Communist 
bullets. Holy Father, grant us, who are 
dying for our faith, for our country, your 
blessing. Praised be Jesus Christ, Lord of 
the living and the dead. The Roman Catho- 
lics in the Republic of Lithuania. 


Coming to Grips With Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has recently asked for an ap- 
propriation of $12 million for civil- 
defense planning, and the request will 
soon be before this House for approval. 
We shall certainly make no mistake in 
making these funds available. Just as 
our Armed Forces have been faced with 
the necessity for developing new strate- 
gies, as result of nuclear weapons, so our 
Civil Defense Establishment is faced with 
vast new and complex problems, which 
must be analyzed and solved at the 
earliest possible moment, Congress can 
expedite that vital task by making avail- 
able the funds the President has re- 
quested. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from today's issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, bearing on this impor- 
tant matter: 

Cominc to GRIPS Wrru Civ DEFENSE 

President Eisenhower's request for $12 
million for civil defense planning is a neces- 
sary first step toward meeting a swift-chang- 
ing problem. World War II proved that 
many previous ideas on this subject needed 
revision in the light of experience. The 
atomic bomb forced a drastic alteration in 
plans based on conventional bombing. The 
hydrogen bomb and the development of 
guided missiles have introduced new factors 
of great importance into the equation. 

The first defense against the H-bomb, of 
course, is to make certain that it will not 
be used. But given the character of the 
Communist regime, no final reliance can be 
placed on efforts to end war or the use of 
weapons of mass destruction. Cities must 
have the ability to mitigate the effects of 
bombing; the technical skills that have 
made nuclear war possible must be applied to 
protecting threatened populations against 
its effects. 

This is a huge and complex task. To 
evacuate an island city like New York 
(where only one borough is on the mainland) 
would require the most careful planning, 
with due allowance for all the changes that 
might be necessary under different circum- 
stances—a warning period shorter or longer 
than might be anticipated, the loss of one 
or more means of transportation, uncertain- 
ties of weather and of the time of day or 
night. New means of departure, strict con- 
trol of pedestrian and yehicular traffic, ac- 
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curate estimates of the personnel essential 
to maintain services during an evacuation, 
food and quarters for the displaced, are all 
parts of the problem. Much has been done 
in this direction, but revision and refine- 
ment are always necessary, particularly since 
it is only recently that the scope of the 
H-bomb threat has been known. 
Congressional committees, under Demo- 
cratic leadership, have been critical of lack 
of centralization in civil defense spending. 
It is perfectly obvious, however, that many 
agencies must take part in the actual work of 
civil defense, and the Democratic cuts in ap- 
propriations for this purpose cannot be justi- 
fied. Centralization in planning is necessary 
and this will be provided if the President's 
request is granted. Congressional consent 
to the appropriation cannot be withheld 
without jeopardizing national security. 


Sermon of Archbishop Cushing on Feast 
of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following text of the sermon deliv- 
ered by the archbishop of Boston, the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, on 
a subject matter which is close to the 
hearts of all persons of Irish extraction 
and one which His Excellency has given 
a great deal of thought and study. 

On several occasions Archbishop Cush- 
ing has made pilgrimages to Ireland 
gathering up on these occasions infor- 
mation and facts concerning the history 
of St. Patrick and the traditions, cus- 
toms, and habits of the Irish people. 
Since he is well versed on this subject 
matter, I submit his interesting remarks 
for the attention of the Members of 
Congress. 

The complete text of Archbishop 
Cushing's sermon delivered at a pontifi- 
cal Mass in Holy Cross Cathedral on 
March 17, appeared in the Pilot, Satur- 
day, March 19, 1955, and is as follows: 
ARCHBISHOP HAILS SPIRITUAL GENTLENESS OF 

IRISH—TRATrT NATIVE TO IRELAND STRONGER 

ENHANCED BY FAITH AND TRIBULATION 

“To no man rendering evil for eyil, Pro- 
viding good things not only in the sight of 
God, but also in the sight of all men.. 
Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
by good.” (Words taken from the Epistle 
to the Romans, ch. 12.) 


Each nation in Christendom rejoices in a 
dominant characteristic by which it may be 
identified. That characteristic represents 
the nation in its highest and best aspects. 
A people may have faults, serious and glar- 
ing, but those who love them, and particu- 
larly their brethren in the faith, think ot 
them gladly in terms of their outstanding 
favorable characteristics. 

Thus in the family of Christian nations 

n is no doubt distinguished for her 
flaming, holy pride in the uncompromising 
Possession of the faith. Italy is perhaps best 
loved for her humanity in the genial living 
Sut of Christian values. France is beloved 
for the chivalry of her catholicism. Catholic 
England lays just claim to the recognition of 
her enlightened practicality in picty and in 
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the profession of the faith. The typical 
characteristics of other ancient Christian 
nations are familiar; that of our own Nation 
is perhaps not yet formed, at least In its 
final pattern. 

The national personality of Ireland among 
the nations which comprise the Christian 
commonwealth is the proper subject. of our 
affectionate meditation on the feast of the 
patron of the Irish people. That personality 
warrants our speaking of Ireland as the na- 
tion of spiritual gentleness and our hatling 
the gentleness of the Irish tradition as the 
dominant trait of Erin’s spiritual portraiture. 

Gentleness is probably not the first char- 
acteristic which one might expect of a people 
whose history ts so filled with violence as is 
that of the Irish nation. So much bloodshed, 
so many exiles, such cruel hardships have the 
Irish people suffered that one might easily 
expect to find them a militant people, even 
a valiant people, but a spiritually hard and 
unbending people withall. Yet I venture 
the thought that it is precisely their suffer- 
ings and the injustices to which they have 
been subject which have produced the spirit- 
ual gentleness which is the characteristic 
of St. Patrick's people. t 

That gentleness is in accord with the lofty 
ascetical ideal which Paul preached to the 
disciplined Christian community in Rome: 
“Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
by good.” Thus does cruelty beget gentle- 
ness and does gentleness conquer adversity. 

We discover the character of a people not 
so much in their occasional moments of con- 
spicuous greatness as In the everyday rou- 
tine of their lives. By this test the spiritual 
gentleness of the Irish people reveals itself 
at every turn. One sees it in the modest de- 
meanor of the people at prayer in the pro- 
Cathedral of Dublin or in any of the churches 
of Ireland. One hears it in the soft speech of 
the marketplaces and the streets. It is al- 
most tangible in the deference and qulet 
manners of crowds like those we met at 
Droghera, Armagh, and Galway, crowds which 
were characterized, as crowds elsewhere rarely 
are, by great gentleness, the gentleness that 
is everywhere in Ireland. 


NATURAL DISPOSITION 


The gentleness of the Irish people has ac- 
quired its spiritual overtones and its almost 
ascetical quality from centuries of patience 
under suffering. But it corresponds to some- 
thing almost native to the Irish tempera- 
ment, something which must have been in 
the Irish character long before the conqueror 
came or even the gospel. Perhaps this gen- 
tleness is a byproduct of the very climate and 
geography of a country where rain, rolling 
hills, the colors of the land, lake, and sky all 
blend to produce the effect of “softness” in 
the sense of gentleness, but not in the sense 
of weak or undisciplined. Nature herself 
predisposed this people for the gentleness 
that God's grace has perfected in them. 

GENTLE TEACHER 


The grace of God came to Ireland chiefly 
through the preaching of St. Patrick. 
Gentleness pervades that preaching. St. 
Patrick is one of the few major apostles to 
Christian peoples who has left behind him 
an authentic self-portrait. The self-portrait 
of Patrick comes down to us in the religious 
autobiography called the Confession of St. 
Patrick. It is an intensely personal docu- 
ment and forever reflects the personality of 
the man and the saint. It is also a fountain- 
head of inspiration for later Irish literature. 
The quality of gentleness, so marked in the 
man and his writing, entered Irish Catholi- 
cism with the preaching and influence of 
Patrick. 

Patrick began his account of his life and 
the declaration of his credentials to be heard 
as God's spokesman with words of disarm- 
ing humility: “I, Patrick, a sinner, most 
ignorant. * * *" So he began and then he 
told of his calling by God, his vigils and 
austerities, his holy aspirations for the people 
to whom he had been sent. In all his writ- 
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ing and in anything he said, we seek in vain 
for violent words of rebuke or upbraiding. 
Authority is there, and also the dignity of 
one who speaks of Christ, for Christ, and in 
Christ. But the all-prevalling spirit and the 
least letter of what the apostle preached are 
warm with that gentleness which adversity ' 
was later to deepen, not destroy, in Patrick's 
people. 

That same quality of spiritual gentleness 
is echoed in the writings of the religious and 
literary children of St. Patrick. One of the 
earliest Latin hymns in the Irish church is 
also one of the earliest Eucharistic hymns 
still extant in the Universal Church. Who- 
ever writes of the Blessed Sacrament writes 
with gentleness; it cannot be otherwise. So 
with those who write of the Blessed Mother, 
and nowhere are her praises sung so early 
and so tenderly. 

The monks who went from Ireland in the 
days of St. Columba, and later Columbanus, 
brought the Faith back to whole areas of 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, and the East. They 
did not go as chaplains accompanying mili- 
tary chieftains or political conquerors. Their 
sole weapon was the gentleness with which, 
in the faithful pattern of St, Patrick, they 
preached the Gospel to rude peoples whose 
refined descendants remember them still for 
the meekness and clemency of their ways. 

This typical gentleness of the Trish 
spiritual tradition is mirrored in the story 
of St. Columbkille, sometimes hailed as the 
supreme type of Irish genius. He was & 
scholar as sO many of his race have been, 
He was an administrator, a diplomat, and a 
born leader. He was of course, a saint. 
But it is his gentleness which stamps him 
with the authentic seal of characteristic 
Irish spirituality. 

WORK OF RECONCILIATION 

His mighty missionary enterprise did not 
begin as a heroic response to a glorious 
call from God; neither was it launched as a 
campaign conceived in overpowering am- 
bition to accomplish a resounding victory 
for the church. It began as a quiet man's 
effort to atone for an Injustice, to repair 
by gentleness the damage done in a battle. 
His work, conceived in a spirit of gentle 
reconciliation, began in suffering and in sac- 
rifice. It eventually bore its fruit in a 
spiritual harvest which probably has no par- 
allel in history. But the point is that all the 
historic accomplishments of Columbkille, his 
chain of monastic foundations and his 
unique record of administration, began with 
the gentle decision of a peace-loving man 
to devote himself as best he could to a 
work of reconciliation, not of reform and 
least of all, of revolution. 

Who can fail to see how this is typical 
of the saga of Irish spirituality from Patrick 
professing his sinfulness and ignorance down 
to Matt Talbot, the gentle, penitent recluse 
of our own generation? Whether we test it 
in the stories of the missionary monks, in 
the cheerfully accepted privations of the 
Irish exiles, in the penitential austerities of 
a Father Willie Doyle—it is always the 
same. 

The gentleness, the invincible meekness of 
characteristic Irish spirituality, finds its in- 
spiration in the words of Jesus: “Amen, 
Amen, I say to you, unless the grain of wheat 
falling into the ground, die, it remaineth 
alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” It is taught in the line which sums 
up that school of Catholic asceticism which 
the Irish have always found so congenial: 
“If you wish to conquer, first learn to suf- 
ter.“ It is proclaimed in the phrase of St. 
Paul with which we began, a phrase which 
sums up at once the history and the spiritual 
portrait of St. Patrick's people: “Be not over- 
come by evil, but overcome evil by good,” 

May God give us generously of the grace 
to be gentle in good times as in bad. May St. 
Patrick, patron of our people, preserve in 
us the gentieness that we have loved in 
him. 
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Washington’s Big Brawl: Dixon-Yates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, just what 
is the real meaning and real purpose of 
all this political frenzy created by the 
Democratic Party leadership over the 
Dixon-Yates contract? 

Nothing has been more deliberately 
and more grossly misrepresented than 
this particular matter. They have mis- 
represented the facts in order to conceal 
the real issue. 

William Hard, one of our very best 
political reporters, who has been an ob- 
server of the Washington scene since 
Woodrow Wilson's administration and 
is a profound student of national politics 
and public affairs, has written an article 
on this subject. It is entitled ‘‘Washing- 
ton’s Big Brawl: Dixon-Vates,“ and ap- 
pears in the April 1955 issue of the Read- 
er's Digest. 

He makes a keen and penetrating 
analysis of thisissue. He takes the facts, 
and only the facts, and explains clearly 
and concisely exactly what they mean. 
This article should be read by every 
American that he may know the truth. 


The article follows: 
WASHINCTON's Bic BRAWL; DIXON-YATES 
(By William Hard) 

Poor Mr. Dixon, poor Mr. Yates. A year 
ago they were reasonably obscure, private 
businessmen operating successful electric- 
utility companies westward and southward 
from the Government's Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority electric-service area. 

There was a crisis, though, in that area. 
Congress had declined to make an appro- 
priation to the TVA for a new electric-gen- 
erating plant at Pulton, in western Tennes- 
see. The Memphis region was threatened 
with a power shortage. Mr. Dixon offered 
to relleve the shortage by selling power to 
the TVA out of his own nearby system at 
a rate satisfactory to the Government's Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Mr. Dixon thought 
this offer obviously fair. The TVA did not 
accept it. 

Then, at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment's Budget Bureau, Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Yates signed a contract with the Govern- 
ment's Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. Yates (meaning, of course, 
their companies) together would build a 
plant to supply power to the TVA’s power- 
hungry Memphis region; and the TVA wouid 
thus be enabled to continue supplying large- 
scale power to the AEC’s installations at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

So now the hot air rising from Washing- 
ton's political furnaces has wafted Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Yates from reputable obscurity to 
the heights of oratorical infamy. 

We are assured that the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract is a scandal, a steal, and a multi- 
million-dojlar giveaway. Representative 
CHET Hour. of California, Democrat, a 
member of the Congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and Senator CLINTON 
P. Anprrson, of New Mexico, Democrat, now 
chairman of the committee, are so shocked 
that they have promised vigorous committee 
action against the contract. State Senator 
Foutch, of Tennessee, Democrat, has pro- 
posed a State appropriation of $100,000 for 
the hiring of criminal investigators to ferret 
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out the improper pressures brought to bear 
upon Washington officials by Mr, Dixon and 
Mr. Yates—or others. 

Clearly, Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates are now 
political personalities of the largest mag- 
nitude. So let us take an awed look at their 
contract, as it reads at this writing, even 
though its ultimate fate is uncertain. 

Mr. Dixon's company, Middle South Util- 
ities, operates through a subsidiary in Ar- 
Kansas, right across the Mississippi! from 
the TVA. And it is in Arkansas, at West 
Memphis, that Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates 
plan to build their new plant under the 
name of a new joint company called Missis- 
sippi Valley Generating Co. 

A year ago Mr. Dixon was wholly unknown 
to the head of the AEC, Lewis Strauss. He 
was also unknown to the head of the Budget 
Bureau, Joseph Dodge, Yet his contract was 
approved by all the present members of 
the AEC, and passed on by the Budget Bu- 
reau, and also by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the General Accounting Office, the 
Department of Justice. Surely no unknown 
has ever before subverted so many Federal 
Government agencies in so short a time. 

Let us therefore look at the principal 
“smart tricks’ that Mr. Dixon is accused 
of having put over on these agencies. There 
are four. 

Trick 1: It is charged that Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Yates persuaded the AEC to give 
them the contract through negotiation 
without any competitive bidding. 

What is the explanation? Last August 
Mr. Stephen Mitchell, then chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
thought he knew. You see, Mr. Yates, of 
Dixon-Yates, is chairman of the Southern 
Co, And the Southern Co., through a sub- 
sidiary, sells power and light in Georgia, And 
President Eisenhower plays golf at Augusta, 
Ga., and knows Bobby Jones, who is reputed 
to have played golf quite well himself. 
And Bobby Jones is a director of the Southern 
Co. ‘The conclusion seemed to Mr. Mitch- 
ell to be obvious. Here was corruption at 
the White House level. 

If Mr. Mitchell had really believed his 
appalling charge, he would have sought the 
President's impeachment by the House of 
Representatives for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. He didn’t. His charge fell to 
the ground, 

What, then, is the true explanation of 
the lack of competitive bidding in the 
Dixon-Yates contract? 7 

In 1950 and 1952, under President Tru- 
man's administration, the AEC signed con- 
tracts with two groups of private electric 
companies for power to be delivered to its 
installations at Paducah, Ky., and at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. These contracts were nego- 
tiated. In neither case was there any com- 
petitive bidding. And the Democrats were 
quite right, 

When you want electric power, the custo- 
mary thing is to get it from the nearest 
companies, These companies already have 
generating capacity which can be used to 
pump power to you in an emergency. And 
there are always emergencies, 

Consider, for instance, the new plant that 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates are going jointly 
to build. It will have 3 generators. From 
time to time 1 of them is bound to be out 
of commission for repair. Then Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Yates will be able to make up for 
the incapacitated generator by supplying 
the authority with power from their pres- 
ently existing nearby generating systems. 
And they are obligated under the contract 
to do so. The TVA is thus protected in its 
power requirements from the new plant. 

Trick 2: It is charged that Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Yates persuaded the AEC to allow it- 
self to be overcharged for the new power 
from the Mississippi Valley Generating Co. 

Let us compare the charges made to the 
AEC under its Democratic contract at Pa- 
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ducah, Ky., and under its Democratic con- 
tract at Portsmouth, Ohio, and under its 
Republican contract with Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Yates’ new company at West Memphis, 
Ark. With the same cost of coal the charges 
per kilowatt-hour stand thus: 
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The Democrats at Portsmouth get power 
for the AEC two one-hundredths of a mill 
cheaper than the Republicans at West 
Memphis. On the other hand, the latter are 
going to get power for the AEC nine one- 
hundredths of a mill cheaper than the 
Democrats at Paducah. Surely it will take 
an extremely good political mint to change 
hundredths of mills into political dollars. 

Trick 3; It is charged that Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Yates persuaded the AEC to giye them 
& contract under which they are guaranteed 
a profit on the $5,500,000 of stock which their 
companies are going to put into the new 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co. But what 
does the contract really say and do? 

It puts a ceiling on the company’s profit 
and then it goes further; it puts the profit 
on a descending escalator. The contract's 
target estimate of the cost of the project Is 
$107,250,000. If Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates 
can keep the cost down to that estimate, 
the return on the company’s stock will be 
9 percent, which (as the Federal Power Com- 
mission's figures show) is less than the aver- 
age stock profit of electric companies in the 
United States. But the cost of construction 
has risen considerably since the target esti- 
mate was fixed, and it may well continue to 
rise. If then the cost of the new project 
rises to $113 million, the profit of Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Yates, under the contract, will sink 
to 6 percent, If it rises to $120 million, the 
profit will sink to zero. What sort of guaran- 
teed profit is this? 

It would certainly seem that Senator J. 
WILIA FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, Democrat, 
and liberal, had ample justification for tell- 
ing the Senate: “The Dixon-Yates contract 
has been unfairly and viciously and errone- 
ously attacked.” 

There must be some impelling background- 
force behind attacks so erroneous. Now we 
are beginning to come to It. 

Trick 4: It is charged that Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Yates persuaded the AEC to let them 
include taxes in the rates to be charged to 
the Commission by the new Mississippi Valley 
Generating Co. Well. 

The Republicans on this point are again 
admiringly imitating the Democrats. Taxes 
are included in the rates charged to the 
Commission under its Democratic contracts 
with private companies at Paducah and 
Portsmouth. And taxes are taken into con- 
sideration by all private companies as an 
element of cost in the prices of all things that 
they sell to the Government. Basic question: 
Should the Government buy anything from 
private companics? 

“Not electric power for use by us,” say 
multitudes of enraged citizens in the TVA's 
electric-service area. This Dixon-Yates 
contract is with the AEC,” they say, but it 
is for power that we are to consume. We 
want no private power. We want public 
power only.” 

And that is the true vortex of all the 
hurricane that is beating upon the Dixon- 
Yates contract. The big thing that is being 
decided is the TVA's future. That future 
will profoundly affect the whole nationwide 
struggle between public power and private 
power. Let us try to forecast it. 

The TVA is no “inefficient governmental 
bureaucracy.” From the engineering point 
of view it is admirably operated. 

There are few people in public life who 
have any idea of legislating TVA out of ex- 
istence. Nor has that idea any influential 
support among the managers of adjacent 
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privately owned electrict utilities. I have 
heard Mr. C. Hamilton Moses, chairman of 
the board of the Arkansas Power and Light 
Co., say: “We must learn to live with—and 
work with—the TVA.“ The TVA will there- 
upon remain, I calculate, as a public “yard- 
stick” with which to measure the perform- 
ance of the privately owned utilities. 

What, then, is the real complaint against 
the TVA? It is increasingly voiced by mod- 
erate men in both public and private life. 
The TVA yardstick is unfair, for two rea- 
sons: 

1. The TVA, except on a relatively tiny 
bond issue bought by the Government, pays 
no interest on the immense sums of money 
adyanced to it by the Government for the 
construction of its powerplants. Those 
sums will presently amount to approximately 
$l billion. A privately owned electric utility, 
when it raises construction funds, pays in- 
terest averaging over 3 percent. How can 
it match its kilowatt costs against a virtually 
interest-free TVA? 

2. The TVA pays no Federal income tax. 
It pays local taxes to the extent of 5 percent 
of its gross receipts from private customers. 
Middie South Utilities, by contrast, pays to 
the Federal and local governments 23 percent 
of its gross receipts. Again, how can a pri- 
vately owned electric utility match its kil- 
owatt costs against so lightly taxed a TVA? 

This is what makes it easy for TVA to 
attract new business customers into its area, 
and what mikes it difficult for private- 
power areas to win those customers away 
from TVA. Arkansas recently tried to at- 
tract a new atomic-energy undertaking. 
Arkansas’ Senator FULBRIGHT reports: “We 
had everything the undertaking needed— 
except one thing. The TVA power rate. 
TVA got the plant.” 

Surely that kind of competition is what 
the Federal laws expressly condemn in pri- 
vate enterprise: unfair competition. 

By such unfair competition the TVA could 
undoubtedly supply Memphis with cheaper 
power than can be supplied to it by the 
interest-paying, tax-paying Mississippi Val- 
ley Generating Co. of Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Yates. That is, it could do so if the Con- 
gress would give it money for the new steam- 
plant it wants to build near Memphis. Why 
is it, then, that it has repeatedly failed to 
persuade the Congress to appropriate that 
money? The reason is, I think, that in 
Washington an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
TVA is underway. 

This reappraisal has two forms. Both have 
been expressed by President Eisenhower. 

First. If.“ says the President, “the Federal 
Government assumes responsibility for pro- 
viding the TVA area with all the power it 
can accept, it has a similar responsibility 
With respect to every other area and region 
and corner of the United States.” 

Such a responsibility, extended to the 
whole country, would involve outlays of 
scores of billions of dollars. The Congress 
would never enact it. Accordingly, in the 
President's view, the Government's policy 
in the TVA area itself should be reexamined. 

Second, Could not the Federal Govern- 
ment make the TVA yardstick fairer? The 
President's answer to that question, the first 
that any President has ever attempted, has 
historic significance. It appears in his 
recent message to the Congress. Summar- 
ized, it is as follows: 

The President will send legislation to the 
Congress for obliging the TVA to pay “an 
adequate rate of interest” to the Treasury 
On construction funds advanced to it by the 
Congress, And the President has said that 
TVA is studying “the possibilities of financ- 
ing further expansion of its power system by 
means other than Federal appropriations.” 
Which means, presumably, that the TVA 
Would raise further expansion funds by issu- 
ing revenue bonds” and selling them, just as 
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is done by numerous public “bridge authori- 
ties” and “turnpike authorities.” 

These reforms would not make the TVA 
yardstick completely fair, But they would 
make it immensely fairer. 

It is horrifying, though, to think of the 
anguish that they will cause in the Tennes- 
see Valley area. The inhabitants of that 
area have not gone “Socialist.” They are 
Just like the inhabitants of every other area. 
Once accustomed to any kind of Federal 
stimulant, they become addicts and feel 
“just awful” when it is taken away. And 
they realize that the Dixon-Yates contract 
is a symbol of the President's inclination to 
take it away from them and prescribe un- 
stimulated local exercises. 

That is the real root of the convulsive op- 
position to the Dixon-Yates contract. The 
TVA, in the course of the years, has bought 
billions and billions of kilowatt-hours of 
electricity from adjacent private utilities. It 
has bought millions from Mr. Dixon's own 
Middle South Utilties. But those purchases 
did not portend any change in TVA'’s essen- 
tial nature. The policy behind the Dixon- 
Yates contract does. 

Let us imagine that Dr. Eisenhower's pre- 
scription has been accepted by the Congress. 
Where would the TVA be then? Why, it 
would merely be in the position already oc- 
cupied by hundreds of American municipally 
owned electric-power systems and by Ne- 
braska's public utility districts which cover 
the whole State. Those public-power or- 
ganizations get no Federal appropriations. 
They raise their own funds. TVA would do 
likewise. 

In other words, Dr. Fisenhower, who has 
a degree in middle-of-the-road philosophy, 
is not prescribing the death of public power. 
He is simply suggesting that it should walk 
more on its own local feet. 

And that is all that there is to the furor 
over the Dixon-Yates contract. 


Coal Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Coa. Facrs 
(By the National Coal Association) 


Delivering many millions of tons of coal a 
year requires an intricate pattern of trans- 
portation systems. However, the high freight 
rates of these systems and the resultant high 
cost of delivered coal have priced coal out 
of many traditional markets. This situation 
is paradoxical, While income from coal 
freight contributes greatly to the welfare of 
coal's transportation systems, the rates re- 
quired by those systems are injurious to the 
point where coal traffic actually decreases, 

Take railroads, for example. Tonnagewise, 
coal is the most important commodity hauled 
by rail. Approximately 80 percent of all coal 
produced in the United States is moved by 
this method, making up the railroads’ largest 
single source of freight revenue. Now, rail- 
road freight rates account for about 40 per- 
cent of the delivered price of industrial coal. 
Due in great part to these rates, the percen- 
tage hauled by rail has been steadily decreas- 
ing over the past several decades. Forty 
years ago, 97 percent of United States coal 
mined was hauled by rali. Despite the fact 
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that railroads offer not only flexibility but a 
capacity to haul coal difficult to duplicate in 
another system, the present cost structure of 
hauling coal by rail will probably cause 
rallroads to lose even more tonnage in the 
future. 

Coal has proved a substantial source of 
revenue for trucking companies, also. 
Trucks now move over 10 percent of total 
coal production. Although State regulations 
restrict their operation, trucks offer the ad- 
vantage of great flexibility and speed, How- 
ever, trucking costs are high, even higher 
per ton-mile than by rall for long hauls. 
Because of this, truck haulage is limited 
principally to short hauls and small lot de- 
liveries, 

About 8 percent of all coal mined is trans- 
ported by inland waterways. This is a slow 
method and, unless supplemental trans- 
portation is used, coal moved in this manner 
can reach only users close to water routes. 
However, coal is becoming a bigger user of 
the waterways. Of necessity, new power- 
plants being planned-will locate near water 
sources and thus be in a position to use coal 
moved by water, taking advantage of the 
lower transportation rates, 

Naturally new and better means of trans- 
portation are under consideration. One such 
technique is to use conveyors which could 
carry coal many miles on a moving belt, 
Another possible transportation medium is 
pipelines through which a mixture of 
crushed coal and water would be forced. 
Either method would reduce transportation 
costs while offering speed and flexibllity, and 
are regarded with great interest by the coal 
industry. 


There Is Widespread Sentiment Among 
Members of the Legal Profession in 
Favor of the Van Zandt Bill (H. R. 
855) Designed To Extend Coverage 
Under the Social Security Act to 
Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the numerous requests I re- 
ceived from lawyers in the State of 
Pennsylvania that members of their pro- 
fession be included for coverage under 
the Social Security Act, I introduced 
H. R. 855 on January 5, 1955, when the 
84th Congress convened. 

Since the introduction of H. R. 855, 
which is now pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, I am 
amazed at the many letters I have re- 
ceived from attorneys in various States 
expressing warm approval of my legis- 
lative proposal. In addition to indi- 
vidual communications, I have received 
favorable letters and copies of resolu- 
tions adopted by county bar associations 
and State bar associations in the several 
States which disclose that there is a 
lively interest on the part of lawyers 
throughout the Nation that social secu- 
rity coverage be extended to members of 
their profession. 
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At this point in my remarks, I should 
like to call attention to the provisions of 
H. R. 855, which reads as follows: 

H. R. 855 


A bill to extend the Federal old-age and 
Survivors insurance system to individuals 
engaged in the practice of law. 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 211 (e) (5) 
of the Social Security Act and section 1402 
(c) (5). of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
are each amended by striking out “lawyer,”. 

SEC. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall be applicable only 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
1954. For purposes of section 203 of the 
Social Security Act the amendment made by 
the first section of this act to section 211 
(c) (5) of the Social Security Act shall be 
effective with respect to net earnings from 
self-employment derived after 1954; and the 
amount of net earnings from self-employ- 
ment derived during any taxable year end- 
ing in, and not with the close of, 1955, shall 
be credited equally to the calendar quarter 
in which such taxable year ends and to each 
of the three or fewer preceding quarters any 
part of which is in such taxable year. Net 
earnings from self-employment so credited to 
calendar quarters in 1955 shall be deemed to 
have been derived after 1954. 


As stated previously, H. R. 855 is pend- 
ing before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and because of the keen inter- 
est manifested by lawyers in securing its 
approval, I am hopeful that the legisla- 
tion will be scheduled for early con- 
sideration. 


What Secretary Humphrey Said 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting the editorial appear- 
ing in the March 17, 1955, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch correcting the injustice done 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey in 
a previous editorial, to which I referred 
in my remarks made during the debate 
on H. R. 4725, a bill to repeal sections 
452 and 462 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954: 

WHAT SECRETARY HUMPHREY Sam 


We are indebted to Congressman THOMAS 
B. Cuntts, of Webster Groves, for calling our 
attention to an injustice to Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey in these columns last 
Sunday. 

We took Mr. Humphrey to task for seeming 
to duck responsibility for the “blooper” 
which has turned up in last year's tax bill, 
by which corporations can get double deduc- 
tions for certain expenses. Mr. Humphrey 
has admitted that the loophole was an error 
which should be corrected, but the Asso- 
ciated Press quoted him as telling members 
of the House Ways and Means Committee: 

Tou gentlemen passed the law. We did 
not, If you made a mistake, I'm sorry.” 

This quotation, on which we based our 
comment, evidently was taken out of context 
and did not accurately express the full sense 
of Mr. Humphrey's testimony. Representa- 
tive Curtis tells us that the unrevised trán- 
script of the hearing shows the Secretary as 
saying to Representative WILBUR D. MILLS, of 
Arkansas: 
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“ANSWER. Well, Mr. Mrs, I don't know 
what it is you are trying to dive at. You 
gentlemen passed the law. We did not. 

“Question, That is the point I am driving 
at, Mr. Secretary. 

“Answer, If you made a bad error, I am 
jurst sorry. For our participation in it, I am 
sorry. I regret that it happened, and I am 
trying to correct it as quickly as possible. 
And I am not trying to pin it on you. 

“QUESTION. Mr. Secretary, my point is this, 
exactly the point you make. You attempt to 
lay the blame and the responsibility on this 
committee. 

“ANSWER. No; I am not.” 

At another point in the hearing, Rep- 
resentative Curtis reports, Mr, Humphrey re- 
ferred to the loophole as “a mistake that we 
made in the Treasury in the first in- 
stance * * * a mistake that you gentlemen 
and all of us participated in as we went 
along.” Again he said: We will take our 
full share of responsibility for it. I think 
we are all involved.” We are glad to set the 
record straight, and we thank Mr. Curtis 
for helping us do so. 


Georgetown Founders Day Convocation 
To Hear Clare Boothe Luce; Three 
Honorary Degrees To Be Awarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
Georgetown University news statement: 


GEORGETOWN FOUNDERS Day CONVOCATION To 
Hear CLARE BOOTHE Luce; Tin HONORARY 
DEGREES To BE AWARDED 


Georgetown University will celebrate the 
166th anniversary of its founding at a special 
Founders Day convocation on Friday, March 
25, at 3 p. m., in McDonough Memorial Gym- 
nasium on the university campus, 37th and 
O Streets NW. 

The Very Reverend Edward B. Bunn, S. J., 
Georgetown president, will confer three hon- 
orary degrees at the conyocation—on Clare 
Boothe Luce, United States Ambassador to 
Italy; Dr. Michael X, Sullivan, noted chemist 
and professor in the university's Graduate 
School, and Dr. Thomas J. Tudor, herolc 
“country doctor” from the mountain area of 
southwestern Virginia. 

Ambassador Luce will deliver the convoca- 
tion address, 

The convocation will open with an aca- 
demic procession of faculty members garbed 
in caps and gowns of universities from many 
parts of the world. Among those present 
will be numerous righ-ranking members of 
Washington's diplomatic corps. 

Also to be honored at the ceremony are 
9 members of the university's faculty and 
administrative staff who will receive the 
vicennial medal, denoting 20 years of service 
to the institution. The gold medal for full- 
time service will go to Prof. Leon E. Dostert, 
director of Georgetown's Institute of Lan- 
guages and Lingulstics; Dr. Charles B. Murto, 
professor of crown and bridge at the School 
of Dentistry; Margaret C, O'Byrne, Medical- 
Dental School Mbrarian; and Dr, James F. 
Leahigh, political science professor in the 
Foreign Seryice School. 

The silver vicennial medal, for part-time 
service, will be awarded to Dr. Garnet W. 
Ault, professor of surgery in the Medical 
School; Drs. Philip A. Caulfield, and Leo B. 
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Gaffney, associate professors of surgery; Al 
Philip Kane, professor of medical furis- 
prudence; and Francis C. Nash, professor of 
law. 

Certificates of merit, also denoting 20 
years’ service, will be presented to Bernard C. 
O'Leary, superintendent of buildings at the 
university's Medical Center, and J. Russell 
Rice, superintendent of buildings at the 
Law Center. 

Ambassador Luce, who took up her duties 
at Rome in April 1953 has supervised Ameri- 
can participation in the numerous programs 
being operated by the United States and 
Italy, especially those involving military and 
economic assistance, and immigration, Be- 
fore her appointment to Rome she had 
served as United States Congresswoman from 
Connecticut for two terms. 

Mrs, Luce has achieved fame as a play- 
wright, scenarist, author, and magazine cor- 
respondent, Among her better-known works 
are the play, The Women, the movie, Come 
to the Stable, and a series of articles, The 
Real Reason, published in McCall's maga- 
zine in 1947, describing her conversion to 
the Catholic Church the year before. 

Dr. Sullivan, research professor of chem- 
istry, has been at Georgetown since Feb- 
ruary 1931. He has the bachelor of arts from 
Harvard University, and the master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy from Brown. He 
has conducted research for the Bureau of 
Solls and the United States Public Health 
Service, and is a recognized world authority 
on sulfur metabolism in health and disease. 
He was a pioneer in the study of pellagra 
and has done important research in muscu- 
lar dystrophy. He is now doing research 
in the relation of biochemical amines to 
health and disease. He has published 190 
research brochures covering practically the 
entire field of biochemistry. 

Dr. Tudor, for 45 years by day and night, 
has been a man of medical mercy to the 
isolated families in the mountains and val- 
leys of the area around Norton, Va. He 
is the very symbol of the ideal American 
doctor. He is 75 years old. 

The community of Irish-born nuns of the 
Poor Servants of the Mother of God, con- 
ducting St. Marys Hospital at Norton, went 
into that hostile country 6 years ago with 
just their stout hearts and bare hands. They 
met with so much opposition that they were 
on the verge of defeat. The suspicious 
mountain people would not be patients at 
St. Marys Hospital. 

It was Dr, Tudor who turned defeat into 
victory by sending all his patients to St. 
Mary's. His prestige as a great doctor and 
a great man in that vicinity, and the con- 
fidence which people had in him, turned 
the tide, Dr. Tudor is not a Catholic. 

When the nuns sought exemption from 
State and town taxes, the town of Norton 
opposed them and the case was taken to 
court. Dr. Tudor—alone among the local 
doctors—came to court to testify in the sis- 
ters’ favor. 

Now the scene has changed and all the 
doctors, with one or two exceptions, send 
their patients to St. Marys. 

Dr. Tudor has been diligent In searching 
out Catholics in the mountains who needed 
a priest and the Sacraments, and has been 
equally diligent in searching out priests to 
minister to their spiritual needs. Three 
years ago he insisted on bringing a Hun- 
garian priest from 220 miles away at High 
Point, N. C., to hear the confession of a 
Hungarian mountain women. 

The Virginia physician is a man of sub- 
stantial wealth which he uses for such 
charitable purposes as putting poor boys 
through college and professional schools, 
He asks no medical fees from the poor peo- 
ple of the mountains, and sometimes takes 
a gift of food along when calling on the 
very poor. 
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Many Masons Among Americans Who 
Signed Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the Knoxville Journal, 
written by Mr. E. E. Patton, a distin- 
guished historian of Tennessee, entitled 
“Many Masons Amon” Americans Who 
Signed Declaratior independence and 
Constitution,” 

The article follows: 

George Washington, our first President, 
became a member of the Masonic Order when 
he was barely 21 years of age and 14 of his 
successors were also Masons. There has 
been much discussion, pro and con, in re- 
gard to the number of Masons who signed 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. It is my 
purpose to give the exact number in each in- 
stance of the Masons who participated in the 
formulation of those great documents—the 
bulwark of our safety and security as a 
Nation. 

Paul Revere, who warned the patriots at 
Concord and Lexington, was one of the lead- 
ing Masons of Massachusetts, along with 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, two fire- 
brands of the Revolution. One of the many 
favorable features of Masonry is that it never 
permits politics to enter the lodge rooms. 
One Mason who was the nominee of his 
party three times was defeated twice by one 
Mason and the third time by another mem- 
ber. 

The Presidents who were members of the 
Masonic fraternity were: Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, 
James Buchanan, Andrew Johnson, James 
A. Garfield, William McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, William H. Taft, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry Tru- 
man. 

It is true that It is not known where some 
of those men belonged—where their lodge 
was, Take Andrew Jackson, for instance. 
He was, at one time, the Most Worshipful 
Grand Master of the Masonic Lodges of 
Tennessee, yet it is not on any record that 
has been found where he became a Mason. 
However, we know that he was made a Mason 
in due form. 

The names of Masons who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion will be given, but there is a strong 
belief that some not listed as Masons were 
Members of the order. Quoting from a 
Memorandum of the Masonic lodge, it might 
be stated as follows: “It must be remem- 
bered that 18th century records of Masonic 
Membership bear no resemblance to the 
Complete records maintained by the fra- 
ternity today. In the Colonial period many 
lodges worked for a short time only. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War there were 
numerous so-called Army lodges which con- 
terred degrees, but purposely kept no rec- 
Ords or destroyed their records for lack of 
a safe place to keep them.” 

Fifty-six Members of the Continental Con- 
Freas signed the Declaration of Independence. 
Some of the signers were not Mcmbers of 
the Congress on July 4, 1776, when it was 
Adopted, but were Members in the follow- 
ing September when it was engrossed for 
Siguature. Charles Carroll, of Carrolton was 
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one of them. Strictly speaking, he had no 
right to sign. But here is the list of the 
signers who were Masons: 

Lyman Hall and George Walton, Georgia; 
William Hooper, North Carolina; James 
Hewes, North Carolina; John Penn, North 
Carolina; John Hancock, Massachusetts; 
Richard Henry Lee, Virginia; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Virginia; Thomas Nelson, Jr., Virginia; 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, Virginia; Robert Mor- 
ris, Pennsylvania; Benjamin Rush, Pennsyl- 
vania; Benjamin Franklin, Pennsylvania; 
George Read, Delaware; Thomas McKean, 
Delaware; Philip Livingston, New ‘York; 
Francis Lewis, New York; Richard Stockton, 
New Jersey; John Witherspoon, New Jersey; 
Josiah Bartlett, New Hampshire; William 
Whipple, New Hampshire; Samuel Adams, 
Massachusetts; Robert Treat Paine, Massa- 
chusetts; Elbridge Gerry, Massachusetts; 
William Ellery, Rhode Island; Roger Sher- 
man, Connecticut; Samuel Huntington, 
Connecticut; Oliver Wolcott, Connecticut; 
Matthew Thornton, New Hampshire. Of 
those signers the following were born in 
foreign countries: Francis Lewis, Wales; Rob- 
ert Morris, England; and John Witherspoon, 
Scotland. 

I now list those who were signers and 
some of whom may have been Masons, but it 
is not definitely known that they were mem- 
bers: Button Gwinnett, Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, Thomas Lynch, Jr., Arthur 
Middleton, Samuel Chase, William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, Charles Carroll, George 
Wythe, Benjamin Harrison, Carter Braxton, 
John Morton, George Clymer, James Smith, 
George Taylor, James Wilson, George Ross, 
Caesar Rodney, William Floyd, Lewis Morris, 
Francis Hopkinson, John Hart, Abraham 
Clark, John Adams, Stephen Hopkins, and 
William Williams. 

Seventy-four men were elected as dele- 
gates from 12 States to help frame a consti- 
tution. Rhode Island sent no delegates. 
Several of the appointed delegates never at- 
tended a day and I give here the entire list 
and the States from which they came: Pat- 
rick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, and Thomas 
Nelson of Virginia; Abraham Clark and John 
Nellson, New Jersey; Richard Caswell and 
Willie Jones, North Carolina; George Walton 
and Nathaniel Pendleton, Georgia; Henry 
Leurens, South Carolina; Francis Dana, 
Massachusetts; Erastus Walcott, Connecti- 
cut; John Pickering, and Benjamin West, 
New Hampshire. But Maryland has the rec- 
ord on elected delegates who did not attend 
this great convention: Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, Gabriel Duvall, Robert H, Harri- 
son, Thomas Sim Lee, and Thomas Stone. 

There was another group of delegates who 
took the oath of office, but who did not re- 
main until the convention adjourned on 
September 17, 1787. There were 13 of them, 
as follows: James McClurg and George Wythe, 
Virginia; William Houston, New Jersey; 
Alexander Martin and William R. Davis, 
North Carolina; William Pierce and William 
Houston, Georgia; Robert Yates and John 
Lansing, New York; Caleb Strong, Massa- 
chusetts; Oliver Ellsworth, Connecticut; 
John T, Mercer, and Luther Martin, Mary- 
land. 

The following remained in the convention 
until its final adjournment, but they refused 
to sign: Edmund Randolph and George 
Mason, of Virginia, and Elbridge Gerry, Mas- 
sachusetts. It is well to speculate on what 
the descendants of the nonattenders and the 
nonsigners think of them. The members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Sons of the Revolution have pardon- 
able pride in the loyalty and bravery of their 
ancestors who fought for our independence, 
and well they may. 

Wherever masonry is free, religion is free. 
Wherever one is restricted, the other is out- 
lawed. Wherever religion is controlled or 
directed by the state, there freedom is un- 
known, 
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A dictator knows no law. His will Is the 
law, and he who refuses to submit to the 
orders of the dictator is foully and ruth- 
lessly murdered. 

The very fact that Washington, Franklin, 
end scores of other Revolutionary heroes were 
members of the Masonic Lodge is enough to 
recommend it to all intelligent people who 
want a stable government. You can control 
a man's body, but you cannot control his 
mind or his conscience. Masonry means 
freedom of religion, freedom of the courts, a 
clean conscience, loyalty to the flag of Amer- 
ica, and the supporter and the defender of 
our public schools, America's safeguard. 

Every Mason can truthfully and conscien- 
tiously repeat the pledge to the flag: I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one Nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 


Difficult To Understand General Vogel’s 
Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include the following editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Florence 
Times, one of Alabama's outstanding 
daily newspapers: 

Dirricutt To UNDERSTAND GENERAL VOGEL'S 
POSITION 


We have never had the opportunity of 
meeting Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, the new 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
but we have come to the conclusion that he 
must be a rather difficult man to under- 
stand. 

During the past 6 months of his chairman- 
ship, we have attempted to follow his state- 
ments and lines of reasoning regarding a 
number of things affecting TVA and the 
people it seeks to serve, and, we admit, some 
of his statements have left us suspended in 
mental midair. We just don't know exactly 
what he means. 

Now, he has come forward, in a copy- 
righted interview with the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, a Scripps-Howard newspaper that 
is friendly toward TVA, suggesting that he 
would be willing to resign his chairmanship 
in favor of appointment of a large board of 
directors, presumably dollar-a- year men, to 
run the Authority. 

"e I can see considerable merit in 
the idea of a large board such as that which 
heads up the New York Port Authority and 
most large corporations,” he said. “The 
members of such a board could be selected 
from among topflight citizens of the Nation 
and could be expected to work without 
salary, being paid only for attendance at 
monthly meetings and in reimbursement of 
expenses. Speaking solely for myself, I 
would be happy to resign in favor of such 
a group.” 

It is dificult for us to belleve that any 
improvement would be wrought in TVA 
principles and policies, insofar as they 
affect either the valley or the Nation, by 
turning the vast regional agency over to 
a body of dollar-a-year men. 

The first question that arises ls who would 
these men be? 

No doubt, in line with thinking of the 
present Eisenhower administration, those to 
be named to any board would be big-busi- 
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ness men thoroughly acquainted with the 

business and possibly actually engaged 
in it all over the country. We can well 
imagine what such a board would do to 
TVA if they ever got their hands on it, 
These kind of businessmen have always 
fought TVA and the TVA principle and, in 
our opinion, this time the “Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood” of TVA would surely be gobbled 
up by the private utilities who would play 
the role of “Grandma.” 

To further complicate our effort to under- 
stand General Vogel, we find him saying in 
the same interview that “TVA is, of course, 
responsible for a large share of the develop- 
ment which has taken place within it (the 
valley) during the last 20 years, but I cm 
inclined to think that too many people give 
too small a share of the credit to the folks 
of the valley. I have never met more in- 
dustrious, independent, friendly, and sound- 
thinking people anywhere. They ask odds of 
no one, and stand ready to help others when 
and wherever possible. I cannot see them 
standing still under any condition.” 

In the face of this statement from the 
TVA Chairman, it is veritably impossible 
for us to understand his approval of the 
Dixon-Yates contract. The sound-thinking 
people of the valley, to whom he refers, have 
almost unanimously expressed their opposi- 
tion to any such contract as Dixon-Yates. 

It certainly seems strange to us that one 
who credits the valley's people with such 
sound thinking would so lightly cast aside 
their opposition to Dixon-Yates. 

Or is General Vogel just “soft soaping” us? 


The Nixons in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a letter to the editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, published in 
Boston on Friday, March 11, 1955, has 
expressed in a few words the significance 
of the recent visit of the Vice President 
and Mrs. Nixon to the Caribbean area. 
Because of the importance of this jour- 
ney to the citizens of this country and 
our southern neighbors, I would like to 
bring this letter to the attention of the 
Members of Congress: 

The Honorable Ricard M. Nrxon did a re- 
markable thing here in Puerto Rico, an act 
of great credit to him, to his Nation, as well 
as to the people of Puerto Rico. 

Twice in a day Mr. Nixon stepped off his 
car and walked freely among the people of 
San Juan. We say this is a brave act because 
it is hardly possible that all the terrorists 
of the island are in jail. The overwhelming 
majority of the people of Puerto Rico reject 
terror as an instrument of political action, 
but it has never been possible to lock up for 
good all those who would bring discredit and 
disaster to the people of this island, and in- 
sanely at that. 

Mr. Nixon took the problem into his own 
hands; he just mingled freely with the street 
spectators of San Juan. He showed remark- 
able courage in doing that, and nothing is 
as admirable as a courageous action. His 
gesture implied likewise a confidence in the 
good sense and patriotism of the people of 
Puerto Rico. 

Irs. Nixon on her part went all over the 
island, graciously saluting the children and 
parents of Pucrto Rico. 
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We appreciate all of this; we admire it 
greatly. We appreciate the just confidence 
Mr. and Mrs. Nixon showed in us, and we 
want all the people of the United States to 
know that their Vice President and his gra- 
cious lady have contributed immensely to 
the and affection we have for the 
best in the United States. 

JOSEPH I. PUENTE, 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 


United Labor Council of Blair County, 
Pa., Endorses H. R. 4943, Amending 
the Natural Gas Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 23, 1955, at Altoona, Pa., there 
was held a field and transportation con- 
ference during which time the plight of 
coal, railroad, and other industries in 
the central Pennsylvania area was con- 
sidered. In attendance at this confer- 
ence were representatives of the fuel 
and transportation industries, as well as 
spokesmen for labor organizations whose 
membership depends upon these indus- 
tries for employment. 

Among the resolutions approved at 
the conference is the following, which 
I received in the form of a telegram from 
Mr. C. B. Crumm, chairman of the 
United Labor Council, Altoona, Pa., 
which comprises affiliates of the A. F. 
of L., CIO, and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

Marcu 23, 1955. 


Congressman VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

From the United Labor Council of Blair 
County, AFL, CIO, and Brotherhood of Rall- 
road Trainmen: 

The interested labor counells at the fuel 
and transportation conferences are very 
much concerned with the outcome of pro- 
posed natural-gas bill, H, R. 4943, and simi- 
lar bills; also any proposed bills on the 
residual oil which concerns our membership 
from Pittsburgh, to Harrisburg, and from 
Clearfield to Bedford, Pa. 

In conjunction with the petitions of sig- 
natures presented on behalf of our unem- 
ployed members, group 4 distressed areas, 
to Dr. A. S. Flemming, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, we concur wholeheartedly with 
resolutions passed at the conference meet- 
ing in Altoona, Pa., on March 23, 1955. 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas bills have been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States for the pur- 
pose of amending the Natural Gas Act; 
and 

Whereas one of such bills is H. R. 4943, 
originally introduced by Congressman Srac- 
cers, of West Virginia, with similar bills 
proposed by Congressman Sartor (H. R. 
4959), Canned (H. R. 4981), Ketry (H. R. 
5034), Morcan (H. R. 5035, Van Zandt (H. R. 
5068); and 

“Whereas H. R. 4943 would amend the 
Natural Gas Act in such manner as to fur- 
ther protect the Nations’ fucl-consuming 
public from depletion of an essential and 
highly valuable fuel source, result in equal- 
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izing distribution of natural gas transmis- 
sion costs, and assure the Nation’s economy 
in time of war or defense of stable and 
readily avallable sources of energy to power 
our industrial machines; and 

Whereas the provisions of H. R. 4943 and 
similar bills are in keeping with suggestions 
for changes in the Natural Gas Act contained 
in the Cabinet committee on energy sup- 
plies and resources policy, issued by the 
White House, and in the annual reports of 
the Federal Power Commission: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Fuel and 
Transportation Conference in meeting at 
Altoona, Pa, on March 23, 1955 by this formal 
resolution, unanimously adopted, approves 
and supports the Natural Gas Act amend- 
ments as contained in H. R. 4943 and similar 
bills; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the con- 
ference be instructed to bring this action to 
the attention of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylyania’s congressional delegation in House 
and Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Chairman and Members of the 
House and Senate Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and to the governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
both houses of the Commonwealth's legisla- 
ture; be it further 

Resolved, That appropriate notice of action 
of the conference be given the press wire 
services, the press of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the trade and organizational 
publications serving groups represented in 
the conference, all associations of the coal 
industry, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, the Association of American Railroads, 
the presidents of the interested railroads, and 
the headquarters of all railroad brotherhoods 
and other employee groups. 

We will appreciate anything that can be 
done on the above matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. CRUMM, 
Chairman, 
JOHN HORON, 
Vice Chairman. 


Thirty-seventh Anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the Byelo- 
russian National Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
March 25, 1955, is the 37th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence of 
the Byelorussian National Republic. At 
the request of the Byelorussian-Ameri- 
can Association, Inc., 33 Norfolk Street, 
New York City, I include an article com- 
memorating this anniversary: 
COMMEMORATING THE 37TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF BYE- 

LORUSSIAN NATIONAL Repusiic 

Each year on March 25 the Byclorussians 
all over the world commemorate the anni- 
versary of the short-lived independent Bye- 
lorussian National Republic. 

The whole story of the perennial fight of 
the Byelorusslan people for their independ- 
ence is a tragic one. However, their un- 
shaken belief in justice and their great de- 
sire for the blessings of freedom encourage 
them to continue the struggle. 
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In the past Byelorussians enjoyed their 
Own indepndent statehood for centuries. Al- 
Teady in the 9th century the most powerful 
of the Byelorussian-Slavonic tribes, the 
Krivichi, formed several extension states, 
Such as Polotsk and Smolensk princedoms, 
which embraced almost the whole of today's 
Byelorussia. In the 13th century, urged by 
the growing strength of the German Teutonic 
Order in the west, and the menace of Mon- 
gols in the east, Byelorussians created the 
great Lithuanian princedom, in original— 
Litva, which_in the 15th century stretched 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Byelorus- 
slans never succumbed to the Mongolian 
yoke, as Moskovites did. Litva successfully 
resisted the onslaught of Mongols on Europe 
and finally arrested their progress toward 
the west. In Litva Byelorussians were in 
Breat majority even after the annexation of 
the devasted southern princedoms (Ukraine). 
Byelorussian was both the state language 
and the language of the educated and ruling 
Classes. The first Byelorussian (White 
Ruthenian) printed book, a translation of 
the Bible by Dr. Francis Skaryna was pub- 
lished in 1517. Vilna, the capital of Litva, 
got its first printing press in 1525, some 80 
years earlier than Moscow. The most note- 
worthy of the Byelorussian printed books of 
that time was the Litouski Statut, t. e., the 
Code of the princedom's laws. Thus Byelo- 
Tussians of today justifiably consider the 
Great Lithuanian princedom (Litva) a truly 
Byelorussian state. 

Since 1385, under the pressure of external 
enemies from east and west, Litva entered 
into an unstable personal union with Poland. 
In 1569, the union was strengthened and the 
Polish-Litva Commonwealth was created, but 
actually each state retained much of its po- 
litical, economic, and military independence. 
Byelorussian state lasted in this manner till 
the end of the 18th century. At the parti- 
tion of the commonwealth (1793-97), the 
Russians overran it against the will of its 
People, in the same way as Russia has de- 
voured hundreds of other peoples of quite 
different races both in Europe and Asia. 

Ever since, the Russians have tried to 
eradicate all traces of the Byelorussian na- 
tional life and political traditions, The lan- 
Buage was continually suppressed and finally 
Prohibited in press and court (1867); schools 
and churches were under strict Russian con- 
trol, and there was a continuous stream of 
forced exiles to Siberia. But the czars never 
did succeed in extinguishing the spirit of 
the Byelorussian nation. With the collapse 
Of the czarist empire following World War I, 
the Byelorussian people roused to fight for 
their independent state following the prin- 
ciple, put forth by President Wilson, of the 
Tight of every nation to self-government, 

In December 1917 the first Byelorussian 
Congress assembled in Minsk, the capital 
Of Byelorussia; 1,872 duly elected representa- 
tives from the entire country participated. 
With an overwhelming majority, the Congress 
accepted a resolution calling for the creation 
Of the Independent Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic. 

Using their customary methods, the Rus- 
slan Bolsheviks dispersed the session of the 
Congress by force of arms. However, the 
Gelegates succeeded in electing the RADA 
(National Council) of 71 members and to 
Brant it full powers to proceed with the 
establishment of the free Byelorussian 
National Republic, 
ee a ie : 

* There is a definite need for the important 
Precaution: Historical Lithuania (Litva) and 

thuanta of today (Letuva) are two different 
things which have solely that much in com- 
mon that the latter was an insignificant 
Sara part of the former, and at that time 
rte the separate name of its own, namely 
A at of Samogitia. The present confusion of 

ames ls truly misleading, 
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On March 25, 1918, the RADA announced 
to the whole world the birth of the inde- 
pendent Byelorussian National Republic. 
Turkey, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Ukraine, Finland, 
and two Republics of Caucasus—Georgia and 
Armenia—recognized the Byelorussian state 
de jure, while many of the governments of 
the world recognized it de facto. 

The Byelorussian people, having restored 
their own state on the ruins of the despotic 
tzarist empire, were forced to defend the 
young republic exclusively by their own 
forces, which by far proved insufficient to 
counteract the new form of Russian imper- 
ialism, that of bolshevism. The West turned 
deaf ear to repeated appeals for help. At 
this very time Poland decided to attack Bye- 
lorussia from the west. So, by 1921, through 
the Interference of Byelorussia'’s neighbors 
the new formed republic was again devoured. 
By the peace treaty of Riga in 1921, the living 
body of Byelorussia was dismembered—Po- 
land got about one-third, the rest remained 
under the Russian occupation, The demo- 
cratic Byelorussian government, along with 
the majority of the members of the Rada of 
Byelorussian National Republic (BNR), were 
forced to go into exile. After 33 years, both 
the government and the Rada still exist and 
continue to operate under difficult circum- 
stances of exile. 

The so-called Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic (B. S. S. R.) of today occupies only 
three-fifths of the Byelorussian territory with 
about 10 million inhabitants. The most 
eastern part of Byelorussia with about 7 mil- 
Non Inhabitants is still within the bound- 
aries of Russian Federal Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. The Byelorussian S. S. R., proclaimed 
in Smolensk on January 1, 1919, is a crea- 
tion of Bolsheviks, primarily aimed at coun- 
terbalancing and substituting the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic (BNR). It was estab- 
lished by the Sixth Northwestern Regional 
Conference of the Russian Communist Party. 
According to its written constitution, B. S. 
S. R. is an independent state which can 
even make separate treaties with other gov- 
ernments, and retains the right to sever its 
connections with Moscow. In actual fact, 
the B. S. S. R. government is a puppet of 
Moscow, deprived of all major attributes of 
sovereign government. ‘The present chief 
delegate to the U. N. O. from Byelorussia 
S. S. R., Kusma V. Kisjelov, is a born Mosco- 
vite. 

Thirty-three years of Communist terror in 
Byelorussia have caused the country greater 
losses than the most keen war could have 
done. About 3 million of Byelorussian 
people were executed or starved to death in 
various concentration camps throughout the 
worker's paradise, many of them were lead- 
ing personalities of Byelorussian culture, 
science, and literature. At present, Byelo- 
russians are suffering the worst national 
persecution, economic exploitation, sovieti- 
zation, and russification their history has 
ever known. The people are continually 
kept at the subsistence level. Russians, not 
Byelorussians, occupy all positions of trust 
and importance. Byelorussians are reduced 
to a second-class people. Freedom is un- 
known; neither freedom of speech or free- 
dom of the press. No one is master of him- 
self in any sense, for everyone is under con- 
stant fear of arrest and prosecution, 

Yet, all indications unmistakably prove 
that the ultimate aim of Moscow has not 
been achieved. On the contrary, it flared up 
with an unexpected and fierce revival. On 
his native soll, in the Soviet labor camps 
and prisons, in the underground movement, 
and in exile, everywhere the Byelorussian 
continue to oppose the Kremlin regime with 
mounting rigidity. Deliberate genocide, de- 
portations and russification—nothing can 
shake his firm conviction that the only way 
to secure freedom and justice for himself 
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is through self-government and indes 
pendence, 

In this unequal struggle for freedom and 
national independence the Byelorussian 
people sincerely hope for the moral acknowl- 
edgment and support on the part of the 
free world, the United States in particular. 
The world cannot achieve a lasting peace 
without a firm adherence to the principles 
of justice and morality by which freemen 
and free nations, large or small, must always 
be governed. 

We, Byelorussians, living in the United 
States, sincerely believe in the very funda- 
mental- principle upon which the United 
States has been founded, namely, that gov- 
ernments derive their just powera from the 
consent of the governed. 

Also, we believe in the pledge of President 
Eisenhower who affirmed in his inaugural 
speech his dedication to peaceful liberation 
of the nations oppressed by Russian com- 
munism. We hope that through the Voice 
of America and through the efforts of vol- 
untary organizations, which try to penetrate 
the Iron Curtain, this good news will reach 
the Byelorussian people and strengthen 
their hope for freedom. With this hope 
they will stand firm like a thorn In the sick 
body of Soviet Russia, thus contributing to 
the internal weakness of the Soviet colossus 
and to the eventual downfall of the Com- 
munist tyranny. 


The Tariff on Swiss Watches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, at times 
there seems to be a great lack of cohesion 
in our interdepartmental functions. As 
my record will show, I was opposed to a 
tariff increase on Swiss watches, due,to 
the fact that it would adversely affect 
the sale of Maryland tobacco in Eurp- 
pean countries. Now it seems the in- 
crease was hardly necessary from the 
standpoint of national defense, even 
though some proponents claimed jt was 
needed for national-defense reasons. 


To illustrate this lack of cohesion, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of today's Recorp the 
text of an article which appeared in the 
March 24 issue of the Baltimore Sun. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL Securtry, Swiss WATCHES, ETC. 

National security, in today's immensely 
complicated world, is dificult to define. It 
is not simple. Its ramifications are all but 
infinite. Nevertheless, an effort should be 
made not to speak too loosely of the national 
security. 

The effort is not being made with sufficient 
thought and determination. 

Early last week we were told by a spokes- 
man for the Department of State that to 
publish the Yalta papers now would be con- 
trary to the interests of our national secu- 
rity. 

The public assumed from that statement 
that the Department of State had made a 
careful appraisal of the question and had 
reached a decision based on the country's 
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gecurity. 
assumed? 

Yet the papers were released almost imme- 
diately, for reasons unclear, unless they were 
political. 

Let us go back 8 months and think about 
Swiss watches. Last July, following a recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower increased the tariff on Swiss 
watches. The action caused widespread 
doubts abroad as to our sincerity on "trade 
not aid.“ One argument for the higher 
tariff was that the Nation needed the Ameri- 
can watchmakers’ skills, and a White House 
statement spoke of an important collateral 
effect of the tariff boost on the national 
defense. 

The public assumed that the Department 
of Defense had thought the matter over 
and decided that it needed protection for 
American watchmakers. What else should 
the public have assumed? 

Now it turns out that the Department 
of Defense did, indeed, think the matter 
over, and that it decided that the watch 
industry needed no special or preferential 
treatment, from the standpoint of defense 
needs. Its report, written in April of last 
year, has just been made available. 

Incidents like these are damaging to the 
national security. They tend to make the 
public skeptical of the very phrase. At a 
time when we are engaged in one of history's 
great struggles, it is more important than 
ever that language be used with some pre- 
cision, and that the broad general concepts 
within which we perforce think as a com- 
munity be not irresponsibly debased, 


What else should the public have 


President Syngman Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday of this week, Syngman Rhee, 
the President of Korea, will celebrate 
his 80th birthday. Americans every- 
where will wish him many happy returns, 

Like America’s Patrick Henry, Presi- 
dent Rhee has had one dedicated objec- 
tive in his long life—namely, to free his 
country from the yoke of foreign oppres- 
sion, and plant the love of freedom—and 
the determination to fight for it—in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Among all 
the questions and doubts enshrouding 
the future of Asia, Syngman Rhee stands 
today, as he has throughout his long life, 
a man of no compromise where freedom 
is concerned. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the April issue of Korean 
Survey, which pays a highly deserved 
tribute to President Rhee on the occa- 
sion of his 80th birthday. As it well 
says: 

Americans hall President Rhee because his 
achievements have been not alone for Korea 
but for global freedom as well. 


The editorial follows: 
PRESIDENT SYNGMAN RHEE: His BOTH 
BIRTHDAY 
On March 26 nationwide celebrations will 
be held in Korea (extending surreptitiously, 
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we hay be sure, behind the Communist front 
in North Korea) honoring the 80th birthday 
of President Syngman Rhee—who is the 
father not alone of Korea's independence 
but of its modernity and democracy as well. 

Syngman Rhee merits the admiration and 
has won the gratitude of the entire free 
world. On June 25, 1950, he led his nation 
into a war of resistance against the over- 
whelming surprise attack launched by the 
Communist Empire and thereby made pos- 
sible effective action by the United States 
and other Allies to save the United Nations 
from the danger of dissolution and to prevent 
the rapid spread of Communist imperialism 
through all Asia. 

The first President of the Republic of 
Korea, elected on July 19, 1948, and reelected 
in July 1952, Dr. Rhee was also unanimously 
elected President of the revolutionary Provi- 
sional Republic of Korea established in exile 
in April 1919. From his youth as a leader in 
the movement to reform Korea’s ancient 
monarchy (as a consequence of which he was 
imprisoned from 1897 to 1904), Syngman 
Rhee has devoted his entire life to the liber- 
ation, democratic advancement, and reuni- 
fication of his nation. As a prophet warning 
against the imperial ambitions of Japan in 
the 1930's and of Russia in subsequent years, 
he has rendered tremendous services to the 
free world. Under the inspiration of his 
leadership, the people of Korea have served 
as an impregnable bastion of democracy in 
north Asia, 

Born March 26, 1875, Dr. Rhee was educated 
soundly in the ancient culture of the Far 
East, then studied English and democracy in 
the Pai Jai Mission School in Seoul. In 1904 
he came to the United States to earn his A. B. 
degree at George Washington University, his 
M. A. at Harvard and his Ph.D. at Princeton. 
Specializing in international relations, and 
writing his doctoral dissertation on American 
Policies of Neutrality in the Far East, Dr. 
Rhee developed an unusually sound back- 
ground for clear-visioned statesmanship in 
dealing with the problems that have beset 
his people and the democratic world. 

In a book entitled “The Spirit of Independ- 
ence,” which he wrote in prison in 1904, he 
set forth his basic creed as follows: “If your 
own heart is without patriotism, your heart 
is your enemy. * * * Do not wait for others 
to lead or to do what must be done, but 
arouse yourself. If you do not do it, it never 
will be done.” 

With the advent of self-government for 
south Korea in 1948, President Rhee led in 
the accomplishment of a remarkable pro- 
gram of democratic reforms. 

Suffrage and full equality were granted to 
women as well as men. Universal education 
was encouraged and assisted. A land reform 
system practically wiping out farm tenantry 
was enacted. Freedom of speech was en- 
couraged and over 90 newspapers of divergent 
editorial policies were established. A multi- 
party political situation has gradually 
evolved into a strong two-party system. In- 
dependence of the judiciary and of the legis- 
lature has been balanced by popularly sup- 
ported executive leadership. Among all his 
great achievements, President Rhee will be 
remembered for his success in firmly em- 
Planting the roots of genuine democracy on 
the continent of Asia. 

Americans hail President Rhee because his 
achievements have been not alone for Korea 
but for global freedom as well. In the world 
struggle between the democracies and the 
totalitarian Communists, his people have 
been the severest sufferers and his 
leadership has been a rallying point for the 
Allies. It is the deep hope of countless mil- 
lions that his long life will be climaxed by 
seeing his country reunited and his people 
secure and prosperous in their independent 
democracy. 
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Some of the Tourist Attractions of the 
Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama is coming to realize and to develop 
its scenic and tourist attractions with 
each passing year. The miracles that will 
soon be wrought on the Warrior River, 
and particularly in its headwaters, will, 
in time, provide a natural playground 
which should attract tourists, as well as 
the people who live in the area itself. 

The New Hope Dam, designed to be ap- 
proximately 300 feet high, will be the 
second highest dam east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The large steam, electric-generating 
plants at Gorgas, Ala., along with the 
adjacent mines, and together with the 
world-famous experiment in under- 
ground coal gasification are beginning 
to attract large numbers of visitors. 

While these attractions are classified 
as being partially man-made, the natu- 
ral wonders of that area of Alabama are 
most absorbing. Some that come 
quickly to mind are the Natural Bridge 
of Alabama, located in Winston County, 
10 miles south of Haleyville on State 
Highway 195; the Cheatham Road— 
State Highway 36—Natural Bridge with 
a 70-foot span in the William E. Bank- 
head National Forest in Winston 
County; and the 80-foot Sandstone 
Natural Bridge, located 10 miles east of 
Phil Campbell in Franklin County, Ala. 
Others are the Underground Lake at 
Belgreen, and the Dismal Falls in Frank- 
lin County. 

The Ave Maria Grotto in Cullman 
County is nationally known. 

Very little has been written about 
these scenic attractions of this area of 
Alabama. There are Many more than 1 
have named. 

My neighbor, Mr. W. M. Massey. of 
Jasper, Ala., published a story, entitled 
“Bridges What Come Naturally,” dealing 
with the natural bridges of the Seventh 
Congressional District of Alabama, plus 
one in Tennessee. The article was pub- 
lished in the March 1955 issue of Ford 
Times. 

The article follows: 

Bamces WHAT COME NATURALLY 
(By W. M. Massey) 

In northwestern Alabama, a farmer likes 
to build his home on a ridge. It tickles his 
fancy to think that water falling on one 
side of his roof will reach the Gulf of Mexi- 
co via the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, while raindrops sliding down the 
other side will travel via the Sipsey, Warrior, 
and Tombigbee. 

The varied topography that allows this 
indulgence is also responsible for some very 
satisfactory scenery that is not widely 
known. The hinterland of the Muscle Shoals 
area, where thousands of vacationers an- 
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Nually enjoy the man-made dams and lakes 
Of the Tennessee Valley system, u replete 
With cliffs, gorges, waterfalls and an assort- 
ment of natural bridges. 

About 50 miles north is the Natural Bridge 
of Tennessee, on U. S. 64 near Waynesboro. 
Here twin arches of limestone are set at right 
angles and joined on both ends by a semi- 
circular bluff, on the Buffalo River. Ter- 
races in the eroded rock form a natural 
amphitheatre in which, for some 40 years 
before the Civil War, the courts of Stone 
and Hardin Counties held sessions, A sign 
announces that David Crockett was a magis- 
trate here in 1812. This is a resort area, 
with an admission fee. 

The traveler southbound from Muscle 
Shoals may be startled to encounter the 
sign, “You are now entering the Free State 
of Winston * * *” It is a matter of much 
local pride that this county refused to se- 
cede from the Union in the War Between 
the States. It set up its own government, 
issued its own currency, and raised 5 com- 
panies of infantry for the Union Army. Its 
scenery is further cause for pride. A report 
by the Geological Survey of Alabama des- 
Cribed it in these considered terms: “The 
topographical features are varied, grand, 
wild, and picturesque. It has abrupt chasms 
200 to 300 feet below the general level of 
the county. These have perpendicular and 
Overhanging rock cliffs 75 to 100 feet 
high ee oe 

One of those “abrupt chasms” is traversed 
by the Natural Bridge of Alabama, claimed 
to be the longest rock span in the East. It 
is 10 miles south of Haleyville, on State 
195. Fifty years ago excursion trains brought 
city folk from Birmingham and Sheffield 
to marvel at this natural wonder and to 
Picnic in its shadow. People are still com- 
ing—but in automobiles. The bridge is 
Privately owned and admission is charged. 

There are 2 other natural bridges nearby. 
One is an 80-foot sandstone arch hidden in 
& heavily wooded area of Franklin County, 
10 miles east of the town of Phil Campbell, 
The other is in the national forest, on 
Cheatham Road (State highway 36). This 
70-foot span is suspended half-way up 
neurly- vertical canyon walls, 

To the dyed-in-the-wool nature lover, 
Bee Branch Scenic Area is the top attraction 
of the forest and the entire region, This 
deep box cayon, with vertical sandstone walls 
60 to 125 feet high, shelters one of the last 
Stands of virgin hardwood in Alabama. Its 
Blant tulip trees, hemlocks and pines have 
been untouched by man or fire. The largest 
is a tulip tree 80 inches in diameter and 
150 feet high. Roads and trails In the area 
are meager—by design. This 1,140-acre plot 
is to be preserved to show future generations 
a bit of genuine wilderness. The public is 
Welcome but, as the local ranger puts it 
wryly, “Nothing is done to make access 
easy.” 


“Bowing to Red Gangsters”—Editorial 
From the Manchester Union-Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bowing to Red Gangsters,” 
Which was published in the Manchester 
(N. II.) Union-Leader on March 21. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Bowtnc ro RED GANGSTERS 


It is distinctly baffling to see the British 
and fellow-traveling Americans talking about 
the rights of the Red government in China 
and urging that Chiang Kai-shek should be 
eliminated, 

The Red government In China is not a 

representative of the Chinese people but only 
a bunch of freebooters. The Yalta papers 
which took Soviet Russia into the Far East- 
tern war less than a week before it ended, 
enabled the Soviets to rush into Manchuria 
where a heavy supply of Japanese arms and 
ammunition was surrendered to them. 
* These military supplies were then turned 
over to the Chinese Communists, who used 
them in their war against National China. 
Meanwhile, the Nationalists were crippled by 
the withholding of American military sup- 
plies, after nearly 15 years of struggle against 
the Japanese invaders. 

This gave the Reds the advantage and 
Chiang Kai-shek was driven out of China ta 
Formosa, where he was able to establish his 
defenses. The Chinese people were turned 
over to a band of gangsters which has kept 
its foot on their neck since then. There has 
been no election to test the peoples’ reaction 
to the Red government. Fifteen million have 
died from Red persecution, it is estimated. 

Are these gangsters going to be accepted 
now as the legitimate rulers of China and re- 
ceived into the fellowship of free peoples? 
Surely such a proposal is absolutely crazy. 
Meanwhile Chiang Kai-shek is the man who 
unified China—the man who led the defense 
of China against Japanese aggression. He is 
the true representative of the Chinese people. 
In Formosa he has established a democratic 
system that has won wide approbation. Now 
he awaits the opportunity to restore freedom 
to China, 

For nations that claim to be defenders of 
freedom to turn Chiang Kai-shek down and 
talk about receiving the Red Chinese gang- 
sters into their fellowship is not only an in- 
sult to justice, but it is a deliberate outrage 
against the Chinese people, whose dream of 
freedom is being destroyed. It is time the 
American people awakened to the seriousness 
of this situation. Surely we don’t want a 
repetition of Yalta in China today. 


Look Before Leaping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues here in Congress an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
under date of Wednesday, March 23, 
1955, entitled “Look Before Leaping.” I 
recommend for your consideration this 
editorial which follows: 

Loox Bronx LEAPING 

The revolt in the House against the 7.5 
percent average-pay raise for postal em- 
ployees recommended by the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee was another mani- 
festation of that body’s reluctance to face 
fiscal realities when it considers pay bills 
and taxes. The House voted 302 to 120 
against taking up the bill under a rule for- 
bidding amendments only because it was 
not considered generous enough, A majori- 
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ty appears to favor 10 percent Increases even 
though a bill carrying that figure is likely 
to encounter a Presidential veto. The result 
might be no increase at all for postal work- 
ers. 
Postal workers and other Government em- 
ployees are undoubtedly entitled to higher 
pay. The question is how much should be 
granted. So far as postal workers are con- 
cerned, Congress could deal with the prob- 
lem more realistically if it had increased 
postal rates to cover the wage and salary 
boost. The administration has sent its rec- 
ommendations to Capitol Hill, and they have 
been embodied in the Murray bill to adjust 
postal rates temporarily and create a com- 
mission on postal rates. But no hearings 
have yet been scheduied on the bill. If the 
new rates favored by the Post Office Depart- 
ment are approved, they will bring in an 
additional $342 million. But if Congress 
should add more than $200 million to 
the Department's paryroll and then decline 
to increase rates, much of the progress that 
has been made toward reducing the postal 
deficit would be wiped out. 

It is necessary to bear in mind also that 
incentive pay ralses ought to be voted for 
the Armed Forces and that more than a mil- 
lion classified Federal employees are en- 
titled to an increase. With Congress driv- 
ing hard for tax reduction—a demand that 
will be repeatedly pressed during the next 
year and a half—legislators should take time 
to see where they are heading. No one needs 
to be a financler or a budget expert to see 
that pay increases must be kept moderate 
if spending in excess of Income is not to be 
substantially increased at a time when the 
country ought to be paying its own way. 


One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 will mark the 134th anniversary of 
Greek independence. 

Over a century ago the Greek people 
recovered their freedom and emerged 
once again an independent nation. 

We here in America are happy to pay 
tribute to this great country and to her 
courageous people. Ancient Greece was 
the cradle of democracy and her culture 
formed the cornerstone of our western 
civilization. We know from history of 
the past glories and achievements of 
Greece; and we are forever indebted to 
her for the heritage she has handed down 
to us—love of liberty and concern for 
our fellowmen. 

Since her reestablishment among the 
community of free nations, Greece has 
been beset by many enemies. In spite of 
those difficulties she has contributed far 
more than her share to the cause of 
world peace by her magnificent partici- 
pation in World War II and in the recent 
Korean conflict. 

Her determined opposition to nazism 
and communism, despite the sufferings 
and persecution of her people, has dem- 
onstrated to all how much freedom 
means to her. We have been proud to 
have the Greeks as our allies in the past, 
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and we shall consider it an honor and a 
privilege to continue our associations 
with her in the future as guardians of 
democracy. 


Chief Judge Albert Conway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1955, the Brooklyn Lawyers 
Club of the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies honored one of Brooklyn’s— 
no—one of New York's greatest citizens, 
the Honorable Albert Conway. My first 
contact with the distinguished gentle- 
man was when I sat at his feet as a stu- 
dent in classes taught by him at the 
Brooklyn Law School. I soon learned to 
respect and admire him as a fine teacher, 
an excellent lawyer, a truly high minded 
public servant, but most of all as a real 
friend. 

He has served with distinction as a 
district attorney, State superintendent of 
insurance, county court judge, supreme 
court justice, associate judge of the court 
of appeals, and now as chief judge of 
that court, the highest in the State of 
New York. 

Despite the heavy demands upon his 
time by official duties, he has always 
found time to devote to every worth- 
while civic and charitable endeavor of 
our community. 


Little wonder then, that among the 


many fine tributes to him that night were 
the following communications from the 
highest and most respected of our public 
officials: 
Tue WRT House, 
Washington, D. C. 
DONALD FREUND, 
President, Brooklyn Lawyers Club: 
Please conyey my congratulations to the 
Honorable Albert Conway on the honor 
which the Brooklyn Lawyers Club extends 
to him on February 17. To all his friends 
who thus join in tribute to an eminent jurist, 
I send best wishes. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 
DONALD FREUND, 
26 Court Street: 

May I tell you again how deeply sorry I 
am that official engagements of long-stand- 
ing have made it impossible for me to attend 
the dinner In honor of Judge Conway at 
Union Temple. It would have given me the 
keenest pleasure to have joined his many 
other friends in this well-deserved tribute 
to Judge Conway, for whom I have great 
admiration and affection. I have known 
Albert Conway for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, and had the great privilege of appoint- 
ing him to the court of appeals in 1940. He 
has made a wonderful record and I rejoice 
that he is now serving as chief judge, the 
highest judicial post in the State of New 
York. Will you please give Albert my con- 
gtTatulations and my affectionate regards? 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
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Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C, January 26, 1955. 
DONALD FREUND, ESQ., 
President of Brooklyn Lawyers Club, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dran PRESDENT FREUND: I greatly appre- 
ciate your thought of me in connection with 
the testimoniai dinner, which is being given 
in honor of Judge Albert Conway, on the 
evening of Thursday, February 17, at Union 
Temple. Because of my great admiration 
and high regard for the guest of honor, I 
should like very much to be present and 
thus to pay tribute to him in person. Un- 
fortunately for me a long-standing engage- 
ment for that same evening, which I shall 
be obliged to keep if possible, is going to 
prevent me from being in New York at that 
time. 

Please convey to Judge Conway my deep 
regret that I cannot be on hand. His has 
been an unusual, long, and distinguished 
career in his noble profession and in public 
service, No one more than he deserves the 
tribute being paid to him by the Brooklyn 
Lawyers Club. Please express to him my 
hearty congratulations upon a tribute so 
richly deserved and my every good wish for 
all that is best in health, happiness, and 
success In the years ahead. 

Again thanking you for inviting me to 
be present, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING M. Ives. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
DONALD FREUND, Esq., 
President, Brooklyn Lawyers Club: 

My warmest greetings to the Brooklyn 
Lawyers Club and to the renowned jurist, 
Albert Conway, whom you are honoring this 
evening. I deeply regret my inability to 
join personally in the tributes being paid 
to Chief Judge Conway, for his many years 
of service to the State and his contributions 
in the field of jurisprudence. All good wish- 
es for the continuing and increasing vigor of 
the charitable, communal and civil activi- 
ties of the Brooklyn Lawyers Club. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


Judge Conway's remarks that evening 
have important significance and though 
addressed to a lawyers group, would be 
as apropos if delivered to a group of 
legislators. I, therefore, commend them 
to the attention of our colleagues. 

They follow: 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE LAWYER 


(Address by Hon. Albert Conway, Chief Judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1955, before the Brooklyn Lawyers 
Club) 

I must tell you, first and foremost, how 
much I appreciate the thoughtfulness and 
kindness of the Brooklyn Lawyers Club of 
the Jewish Federation of Philanthropies in 
tendering this dinner in my honor as chief 
judge. I appreciate that you are honoring 
both the office and me but I, as a Brooklyn- 
ite, shall treasure the memory of it. I have 
lived here in Brooklyn all my life and prac- 
ticed law here all of my life as a lawyer. I 
believe that it is much easier to be well- 
liked and acclaimed in cities away from one's 
neighbors and so I have always wished to be 
liked in my borough among the people with 
whom I have grown up and with whom I 
have lived. Thus, I especially appreciate 
this dinner and thank you for it. 

I should like to leave one thought with 
you this evening. I shall take as my text 
words of wisdom uttered by Mr, Bernard 
Baruch last year at a dedication ceremony: 

“Government is only an instrument for 
regulating society. A limited democracy— 
the political form we live under—is bound 
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to have its faults since none of us who make 
up this democracy is perfect. But this 
democracy has given each of us the oppor- 
tunity to better his own condition by his 
own striving—and more than that no gov- 
ernment can give us. * * * 

“We in this country have succeeded be- 
cause we have made Americanization syn- 
onymous with expanded opportunity. We 
have sought our goal of equality for all not 
by pulling everyone down to the same level, 
as has happened elsewhere, but by giving 
everyone the opportunity to rise.” 

In a measure, lawyers are set apart as 
members of a learned profession. I have 
always looked upon them as trustees of the 
rights of the residents of their communities, 
Those rights are life, liberty, the pursult 
of happiness and the opportunity to rise 
commensurate with one's capacity and capa- 
bility as received from his Creator. The 
correlative duties of such residents are to 
be good citizens, to see that justice under 
law prevails, and to support all worthwhile 
projects contributing to the good of their 
communities. Lawyers are thus as a group 
set apart. There is no other group which 
is the trustee of our community rights and 
must step forward to protect those rights 
when to fali to do so would be injurious. 
The people look to us in addition for leader- 
ship. If you will consider for a moment 
you will realize that the people continually 
display not only their acceptance of the fact 
that we supply the leadership but also their 
expectation that we will live up to our heri- 
tage in that respect for in this country we 
have supplied the leadership since the days 
of the Founding Fathers. That entalls more 
obligations than those of any other profes- 
sion, A profession, as we know, is not a 
business. It is only for high minded indi- 
viduals of character who work assiduously, 
not only in their preparation for a degree 
and for a license to practice but also for 
their clients during the balance of their 
lives as practicing lawyers. The old adage 
tells us that the law is a jealous mistress. 
Indeed, the practice of the law takes prece- 
dence even over family obligations if the 
rights of a client hang in the balance. 

Again, if you will consider, you will realize 
that there is no other profession where the 
people in every community, whenever any 
worthwhile endeavor is to be initiated, re- 
quire that there be a member of our pro- 
fession on the executive board, by whatever 
name it may be called. We are the un- 
common men from whom those in our com- 
munity demand service, far and beyond that 
which they require of business men or of 
men in any other profession except that of 
religion. When I speak of the uncommon 
men I refer to those men to whom much 
knowledge and ability has been granted and, 
therefore, men from whom much is to be 
expected and by whom much must be re- 
turned to their neighbors. It is not enough, 
however, that we as lawyers be trustees of 
the rights of our neighbors and that we as 
organized groups, such as this, are ready 
to spring to our neighbor's aid when his 
rights are in danger, Take freedom, for in- 
stance, freedom is the most important of our 
possessions and one easily lost. The Chinese 
have a proverb to the effect that when a 
man losses his freedom he bas nothing else 
to lose. Mr. John Lord O'Brian, of Washing- 
ton, a distinguished lawyer, speaking in De- 
cember last put it clearly when he sald: 

“All of us agree that freedom for the in- 
dividual is the most important and precious 
of our possessions. What we often forget, 
however, is that freedom cannot be created 
by law. All that the law can accomplish is 
to protect the rights of the individual from 
interference either by other Individuals or 
by government. As Justice Brandeis once 
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Observed, the American Constitution ‘con- 
ferred, as against the government, the right 
to be let alone—the most comprehensive of 
Tights and the one most valued by civilized 
man.” In America we constantly advocate 
Tespect for the dignity of man and the sanc- 
tity of the individual. But dignity cannot 
be conferred upon the citizen by law. The 
qualities that give dignity to the individual 
and sanctity to his personal beliefs are quali- 
ties that must be developed within the inner 
life of the individual himself.“ 

While then we are trustees of the rights 
of those who.reside in our respective com- 
munities, we can accomplish little unless 
those residents fully understand the fact 
that our government is unique in the history 
of mankind. The great contribution of 
America has been to make law the sovereign 
by means of a written constitution binding 
equally the government and the governed, 
Also, we can make little progress if it be not 
understood that freedom is not created by 
law. Laws are not self-executing, The 
pubile opinion which is the great law en- 
forcer can come only from those who under- 
Stand the problems which the specific law, 
whether common law or statute law, was 
meant and intended to solve. Education 
then in the philosophical theory of and basis 
for our government and education is the 
meaning of freedom under law, since free- 
dom presupposes law, must also come from 
the organized bar, whether it by the Lawyers’ 
Club, such as this, or a bar association. You 
have a double duty, but it should not be too 
difficult if you teach it at your community 
level and thus make it leaven. It seems to 
me to be your duty as lawyers and mine as 
a judge to endeavor to do this to the best of 
our ability and thus to justify the confidence 
which has been reposed in you and me by 
our respective communities. 


Repeat Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I voted to suspend the rules 
of the House to permit consideration of 
H. R. 4644, the postal pay bill. In the 
last Congress I voted for the only postal 
pay bill which had a possibility of be- 
coming law. 

I voted to suspend the rules for H. R, 
4644 because I believe we should not fur- 
ther delay the passing of this pay legis- 
lation by incorporating provisions which 
would threaten the pay increases pro- 
Posed in H. R. 4644. 

As for the classification features of 
the bill, much study has been given to 
them and I believe they should be given 
a trial. Then after a fair test has been 
given, we can make the needed adjust- 
Ments in later legislation covering classi- 
fication. 

The Washington Star presented its 
readers an editorial last night, warning 
of a “repeat performance” of what hap- 
Pened last year when postal employees 
lost their increase and pointing out that 
the course now being pursued is heading 
in the same direction. It follows: 
[From the Evening Star of March 23, 1955] 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE? 

Tt is beginning to look as though Congress 

is headed for a repeat performance of past 
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errors In handling postal and classified pay 
legislation. Last year Congress ignored 
warnings of a Presidential veto and passed 
legislation unacceptable to the administra- 
tion. As a result Federal employees lost 
their pay raise. Now there are new warn- 
ings of a possible Presidential veto if a postal 
ralse of more than 7.5 percent is voted. But 
the House has gone right ahead with plans 
to exceed that limit. And the Senate Civil 
Service Committee has reported a bill calling 
for a 10-percent increase. 

The House rejected an opportunity Mon- 
day to pass a bill that would have lifted 
postal pay to the ceiling which President 
Eisenhower insists is necessary to keep the 
cost within reasonable bounds. Instead the 
House preferred to follow a course which 
will permit amendment of the committee- 
approved 7.5 percent bill when it reaches the 
floor, Of course, if the House eventually 
should vote for an 8- or 10-percent raise for 
postal workers, fair play would dictate a 
like increase for all Government employees 
in the classified service. 

The President, in a letter to Chairman 
Mnnar, of the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Iast week, said he was concerned 
about the fiscal impact of even a 7.5-percent 
Increase. “In fairness to you and your col- 
leagues,” he wrote, “I must make it clear 
that any additional increases in postal sal- 
aries above your committee's action would 
give me the gravest apprehension.” It is 
hard to see how he could have made his 
warning any plainer, short of actually men- 
tioning a veto. In fact, the language has 
been interpreted at the Capitol as being 
tantamount to a veto threat. If Congress 
continues to ignore the Presidential warning, 
it will be subjecting Federal employees to 
the risk of more shattered hopes. For there 
is no assurance that advocates of higher 
Taises would be able to muster the two- 
thirds vote in each House necessary to over- 
ride a veto. 


A Fair Basis for Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 Í 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, 83d Congress, un- 
der the chairmanship of Hon, CARROLL 
D. Kearns, held hearings on the need for 
Federal aid for school construction. In 
an unanimous report the subcommittee 
acknowledged the urgency of the need 
and recommended “that legislation be 
enacted providing for Federal payments 
to enable the States and local commu- 
nities to expand their school construc- 
tion program,” 

On the first day of the 84th Congress 
Mr. Kearns and Hon. CLEVELAND M. 
Barley, the ranking Democratic member 
of the Kearns subcommittee, introduced 
identical bills—H. R. 14 and H. R. 15. 

One of the features of the Bailey- 
Kearns bills was the proposal to dis- 
tribute the Federal aid to the States ona 
flat-grant basis, Money appropriated 
by the Federal Government would be al- 
located to the States on the basis of the 
ratio of school age population in the 
State to the total school age population 
in the Nation. Then each State, in order 
to secure its allotment, would match the 
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pe lag allocation on a statewide 50-50 
asis, 
Other bills have been introduced pro- 
viding diferent formulas for distribu- 
tion. A modification of the principle of 
the Hill-Burton Act for hospital con- 
struction has been suggested, and pop- 
ulation-taxation formulas haye been 
advanced. 

The equity of the Bailey-Kearns ap- 
proach has support in the following 
article by Dr. Samuel M. Brownell in the 
Nation’s Schools, March 1946, written 
before Dr. Brownell became Commis- 
sioner of Education. Dr. Brownell's 
article follows: 

A Fam BASIS ror FEDERAL AiD—DISTRIBUTION 
or FUNDS ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PUPILS 
WOULD Avom OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES OF 
OTHER PLANS 

(By Samuel M. Brownell, Department of 

Education, Yale University) 

It is of national concern that each child 
receive an education which is reasonably 
adequate; yet, measured by any standards, 
there are now many children receiving an 
education which is entirely inadequate. 

Present economic and tax conditions 
make some communities and States. unable 
to meet even low standards of education. 
State and local educational consciences in 
other localities are so low that they permit 
patently inadequate educational conditions 
to continue. 


THE FEDERAL CONTROL FACTOR 


These statements record conclusions that 
have been made from and are supported by 
research investigations and the study of 
individuals and groups that avocate Federal 
financial aid to schools. But, as pointed out 
in the timely and important document, 
“Federal-State Relations in Education,”* 
these facts must be considered in relation 
to certain others, as for instance, the fact 
that the foundations of democracy would 
be jeopardized by centralized control of 
education which might result from certain 
types of Federal financial support of schools. 

Furthermore, a tremendous and needless 
waste of resources has been observed where 
there are uncoordinated Federal, State and 
local educational enteprises, notable par- 
ticularly because some federally supported 
enterprises ignore, compete with or domi- 
nate State and locally supported educa- 
tional programs, 

the foregoing issues and 
problems is one thing. Developing & pro- 
gram which will resolve them is another, 
For years professional groups have proposed 
that Federal ald be granted but these pro- 
posals have not been accepted. Instead, 
Federal funds and programs have “come in 
the back door.” In addition to recognizing 
the undesirability of and dangers in the 
present situation, it is perhaps proper that 
we examine some of the reasons for tne 
nonacceptance of past Federal-ald proposals. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, we 

three possible factors contributing 
to their nonacceptance. 

1. Confusion has existed as to what is 
meant by equality of Federal interest in 
the education of each child and as to the 
provisions for Federal contributions to the 
States. Local communities long ago aban- 
doned the practice of providing education 
supplementary to whatever parents could or 
would provide, Rate bills were abolished 
as were special schools for indigents, 

SCHOOLS PROVIDED FOR ALL 

The principle upon which schooling was 
furnished was, in general, this: because the 
community has an interest in the educa- 


1 Federal-State Relations in Education, 
Educational Policies Commission and Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee, March 1945, 
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tion of each child, it will establish schools 
for any and all who wish to and can utilize 
them. It makes no difference whether a 
child’s parents are wealthy or poor, white 
or black, live close to the school or a long 
distance away, the means of education are 
provided to all equally. 

The claim for a Federal stake in the edu- 
cation of each child is based on the impor- 
tance to the preservation and advance of 
democracy of having each child receive an 
adequate minimum or basic education. 
The Government's stake or interest would, 
therefore, seem to extend to all children 
regardless of the financial status of their 
parents or their commuuity. A plan for con- 
trbuting Federal funds equally to each pub- 
lic school child would be in accord with 
long-established local school policy and 
would eliminate the contention held by 
many who have opposed one or another 
plan for Federal aid because they consid- 
ered it discriminatory. 


ECONOMIC NEED NO CRITERION 


2. Educational need is tied inseparably 
with economic need in most proposals for 
Federal aid. Economic need, 1. e. lack of 
sufficient tax resources to provide good ed- 
ucation, in reality has little to do with ed- 
ucational need. The obtaining of adequate 
resources. is a fundamental economic prob- 
lem which is as basic to the support of pub- 
lic health, good roads and other govern- 
mental services as it is to the support of 
schools. 

The Federal Government may and does 
recognize this through a tax program which, 
in general, collects most heavily from in- 
dividuals and localities which have a high 
economic capacity and least heavily from 
those with the least capacity. It also at- 
tempts to ald States and communities to 
become economically self-sufficient through 
development of their resources or dis- 
courages the continuance of economically 
poor areas through resettlement and so on. 

A permanent policy of Federai aid to poor 
communities does not strike at the basic 
problem. Furthermore, it draws opposi- 
tion from those who recognize it as a form 
of double taxation, that is, a method of 
taking the most from those communities 
which have the greatest capacity to pay 
and distributing to them the least because 
of this capacity. 

Clear recognition that economic need is 
& tax problem which should be separately 
considered from educational need would 
lend further support to those who accept 
the fact that the Federal Government has 
an interest in the education of all pupils 
alike. Educational need from the Federal 
point of view would be reckoned in terms of 
the number of pupils in school membership 
in any and all parts of the Nation. 

3. Proposals for Federal support profess 
to want to eliminate Federal control but 
seek to incorporate certain types of con- 
trol. A genuine faith in the effectiveness 
of the democratic process and in the abili- 
ty of the community and the State to pro- 
Vide adequate education for all puplis is 
consistent with the position that education 
is a State and local function. Full accept- 
ance of this principle would recognize that 
in providing funds for education the Fed- 
eral Government needs no control beyond a 
report to show that as much money has 
been spent by the State on public education 
as has been allotted to it. 

State and local leadership and educational 
conscience would be relied upon to see that 
more adequate education was provided by 
utilizing the combined Federal, State, and 
local resources than was possible through 
State and local resources alone, Federal 
leadership could be devoted to assisting the 
State and local leaders and to stimulating 
a more enlightened educational conscience 
throughout the Nation. 
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A proposal which makes Federal aid sup- 
plementary to State and local support of 
education involves the determination by the 
Government of how much or what kind of 
education and educational support is re- 
quired before the Federal grant is made. 
Distribution of Federal funds on the basis of 
the “pauper oath” or economic need calls 
for Federal control sufficient to determine 
the economic status of the State or com- 
munity. _ 

Acceptance of these controls opens Pan- 
dora’s box. Those who distrust local and 
State leadership are in good position to 
press for controls to insure that school sup- 
port will increase if Federal aid is given, to 
seek some means of preventing “misuse” of 
the money, to see that there is a State plan 
for using the money for teachers’ salaries, to 
require equal distribution of funds to all 
races, or to require that the money be spent 
only in elementary schools and so on. These 
demands would make easier the opening of 
the way for further controls. They would evi- 
dence a lack of faith in local and State lead- 
ership and in democracy, 

DOLLARS PER PUPIL PLAN IS FAIR 


It may well be that educators could profit 
most from the nonacceptance of previous 
proposals for Federal aid to education by 
supporting a plan to appropriate and dis- 
tribute to each State a given number of dol- 
lars per pupil in average membership in pub- 
He elementary and secondary schools. This 
plan would provide a simple and easily un- 
derstood basis for recognizing the Federal 
stake in the education of each child, would 
treat educational need as separate from eco- 
nomic need and would permit the distribu- 
tion of funds to be free from all Federal con- 
trol beyond a State affidavit that the amount 
of money received had been spent on the 
public schools. 

The proposal has other merits; objections 
to it can be raised also, but it certainly of- 
fers a remedy for a number of conditions 
which past proposals have overlooked. 


Yalta and History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24,1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Yalta and History,” written by 
George Sokolsky, and published in the 
Washington Post of March 24, 1955. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

History has a curious way of asserting it- 
self despite the efforts of vain men and 
powerful politicians to suppress the truth. 
Those who rewrite history to suit their pri- 
vate ends fail to suppress the whole truth 
because always somewhere, even hidden in 
desert sands, is another record which, in 
time, is uncovered. 

Thus, for 10 years, the errors of Tcheran 
and Yalta have covered the political battle- 
field with the reputations of men who be- 
lieved that they were wholly safe from the 
light of truth. 

Before the Yalta Conference took place, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, East Finland, 
East Poland, Bessarabia, and Bukovina had 
already become absorbed in the Russian Em- 
pire. Stalin had erected Communist gov- 
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ernments in Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and Albania prior to the Yalta 
Conference. He had also forced Communist 
participation in the governments of West 
Finland and Czechoslovakia and imperiled 
our position in Asia by maintaining a Chi- 
nese Communist military force in China. 

The Yalta documents need to be read in 
this framework. It is not possible to be- 
lieve that Roosevelt did not know the pat- 
tern that Stalin was cutting out of paper 
maps. Also, Roosevelt knew about the Mol- 
otov-Ribbentrop pact, and it should have 
been a guide to Stalin's weltanschauung. 
In fact, in the very first conversation be- 
tween Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta, Stalin 
made his position clear: ‘The earth was to 
be managed by the three great powers 
and he was taking no back talk from any 
of the little nations. This is the conversa- 
tion as reported by Bohlen: 

“Marshal Stalin made it quite plain on a 
number of occasions that he felt that the 
three great powers which had borne the 
brunt of the war and had liberated from 
German domination the small powers should 
have the unanimous right to preserve the 
peace of the world. He said that he could 
serve no other interest than that of the 
Soviet state and people, but that in the 
international arena the Soviet Union was 
prepared to pay its share in the preservation 
of peace. He said that it was ridiculous to 
believe that Albania would have an equal 
voice with the three great powers who had 
won the war and were present at this din- 
ner. . „ „ 

This policy Soviet Russia has pursued to 
the present day. Roosevelt is not reported 
to have protested against this principle of 
international conduct. Bohlen's notes say 
that he commented as follows: 

“e © © The President said he agreed that 
the great powers bore the greater respon- 
sibility and that the peace should be writ- 
ten by the three powers represented at this 
table.” 

It was Winston Churchill who raised his 
voice, as apparently he often did, for the 
smaller countries, particularly for Poland. 
Bohlen gives this credit to Churchill: 

“The Prime Minister said that there was 
no question of the small powers dictating 
t the big powers but that the great na- 
tions of the world should discharge their 
moral responsibility and leadership and 
should exercise their power with moderation 
and great respect for the rights of the 
smaller nations. „ *” 

But Roosevelt said nothing about the 
Atlantic Charter, about the rights of small 
nations, about justice for friend and foe. 
This kind of talk was for the people; the 
hardheaded, practical men who sat in the 
Iivadia Palace, on the Black Sea, had no 
time for petty talk. They were making his- 
tory—by enslaving millions to Stalin's 
chariot. 

It is not a pretty picture, but it Is one 
that will undoubtedly be painted in even 
more lurid detalls when all the documents 
are available. 


Congressman Dollinger’s Report to His 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of the first session of the 84th 
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Congress, I shall prepare and include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp my report to 
my constituents. I make this statement 
now so that the people I represent may 
know that the report will reach them 
shortly after the close of the session, and 
that they will be advised of progress 
made and the status of legislation of in- 
terest to them. 


Why Should America Stand Last? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 14, 1955 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the strongest statements in behalf of 
the American merchant marine and our 
shipbuilding industry appears in an arti- 
cle written by James A. Brownlow, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. metal trades de- 
partment, I hope that Members of Con- 
gress will have an opportunity to read it, 
for it is most timely. 

The article follows: 

Way SHOULD AMERICA STAND LAST? 


(By James A. Brownlow, president, A. F. of L. 
metal trades department) 

America's shipbuilding industry and mer- 
chant marine are vital links in our national 
defense. On the strength and readiness of 
the shipbuilding industry and the merchant 
marine the safety and economic well-being of 
all Americans depend to a considerable de- 
gree. We should have learned this lesson 
well—the hard way—from our experiences in 
World War I, World War II, and, more re- 
cently, the Korean conflict. 

Bach time our shipbuilding industry and 
Our merchant marine were completely un- 
Prepared to meet the emergency. Each time 
our shipbuilding industry had to perform 
its tasks in a great rush and at great cost. 
Each time the industry had been allowed to 
stagnate until the next emergency hit us. 

It is high time that all Americans, regard- 
less of where we live or what we do for a 
living, awake to this national problem. We 
must see to it that our elected spokesmen in 
Congress are aware of our concern and of our 
insistence on legislation to meet this criti- 
cal situation effectively. 

What has happened to our once vast ship- 
building industry and our merchant marine 
is a sad saga hidden in statistics. Seldom 
does the story make the headlines. The re- 
Ports and the releases of the Maritime Ad- 
Ministration and the various shipbuilding 
and merchant marine associations tell a tale 
&ll Americans should know and do something 
about. 

Lloyd's latest report Indicates that the 
United States has dropped to last place 
among the major shipbuilding nations of the 
tree world. During the last quarter of 1954 
Our country fell from 6th to 12th place. On 
January 1 the gross tonnage on the ways in 
Sur private United States yards was less than 
half of that on October 1 of last year. 

Lioyd'’s report is based on all vessels under 
Construction having a gross tonnage of 100 
gruss tons or more. The Shipbuilders’ Coun- 
cil of America collects figures on merchant 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over and which 
are under construction or on order. The 
Council's report for January 1 reveals the 
same shocking story. 

k On that day the shipyards of the free world 

fd under construction or on order 1.347 ves- 
dels of 11,249,308 gross tons. Of this total 
Only 14 vessels of 103,660 gross tons were in 
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American yards. The United States had 
dropped to 10th among the major shipbulld- 
ing nations. On January 1 we had only 1.7 
percent of the total tonnage bullding or on 
order, 

What were other countries doing? Here 
is the picture; 


Country: Percentage 
S eee 35. 1 
ROR OTIS — —— a eaten, 


While the United States has been slipping 
rapidly in ship construction, other countries 
have been experiencing remarkable gains. 
During the last quarter of 1954 the yards 
of the United Kingdom, Japan, Germany, 
Holland, and Italy all rolled up substan- 
tial increases in new-tonnage construction, 
Japan nearly doubled her tonnage during 
the last quarter of 1954, She claims that 
during the last three quarters of 1954 she 
had more ships on order than in 80 years 
of shipbullding. Japan now claims to be 
third in the world in shipbuilding capacity. 
The yards of Western Germany turned out 
920,000 gross tons in 1954—the largest ton- 
nage since World War II. And British 
yards have a backlog of 4,250,000 gross tons, 
the president of that country's shipbuilding 
conference has announced. 

Meanwhile our own American shipbutid- 
ing industry is in a distressed condition, 
and it is indeed a sad commentary that 
this condition has been aggravated—and to 
a large measure caused—by American firms 
and their affiliates. They have aggravated 
the condition by placing ship construction 
orders in foreign shipyards. 

While American yards and their skilled 
work forces are suffering from lack of work, 
United States companies and their affiliates 
have seen fit to bulld large numbers of ocean- 
going vessels in the busy shipyards of foreign 
countries which have been rolling up sub- 
stantial tonnage. 

As of last June 30 United States com- 
panies and their affiliates were building or 
had on order in foreign yards and for for- 
eign registry 57 vessels, totaling 888,687 gross 
tons—roughly, four times the entire mer- 
chant ship tonnage which all our United 
States yards had bullding or on order as of 
that date. 

The orders for 57 vessels to be built in 
foreign yards included 41 tankers of 678,252 
gross tons, 10 ore carriers of 187,150 gross 
tons, and 6 dry-cargo vessels of 23,285 gross 
tons. 

These orders of American companies and 
their affiliates placed in foreign shipyards 
amount to almost five times the total ton- 
nage under construction or on order in our 
American yards on February 1. As of that 
date our yards had on the ways or on order 
only 13 seagoing or inland merchant vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons or more. These 13 ves- 
sels, 7 for Government account and 6 for 
private United States flag account, total only 
188,960 gross tons. 

These foreign shipbuilding orders of 
American companies and their affillates 
would have assured employment for 1 year 
for more than the 36,000 skilled-worker nu- 
cleus which the Maritime Administration 
figures we need to maintain our private 
yards in a position to mect the needs of rapid 
expansion in the event of full mobilization. 

If we include our coastal, Great Lakes, and 
inland waterways and the repair facilities, 
130,000 workers are needed in the shipyards 
of the Nation. These workers and yards 
should be distributed in the proper ratio on 
the three coastal fronts, and also inland 
and Great Lakes waterways. 

A few weeks ago another large American 
oil company (Tide Water Associated Olli] au- 
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nounced that it had ordered four 50,000-ton 
supertankers, the largest such ships ever 
built, to be constructed in France and de- 
livered in late 1956 and early 1957. 

The Maritime Administration has esti- 
mated that the construction of a consider- 
ably smaller supertanker of 35,500 dead- 
weight tons provides approximately 750 man- 
years of shipyard work. On this basis, it 
would appear that these 4 supertankers 
alone would have supplied our shipyards with 
at least 4,000 manyears of shipyard work. 

Each of these vessels ordered abroad is a 
direct loss to our shipbuilding industry. As 
all of them are to be operated under a for- 
eign flag, they will also constitute a loss to 
our American merchant marine. It ts 
through such practices that these companies 
fail to sustain our American standard of lly- 
ing and the purchasing power of American 
workers, which is principally responsible for 
the broad American markets for their prod- 
ucts, 

These companies are American companies. 
They have a moral obligation to support 
American industry and our standard of liv- 
ing. It is unfair of them to ignore the plight 
of American workers. The patronage of 
American workers has made their success 
possible. 

‘Trade unionists are well acquainted with 
the tactics of the runaway shop and farming- 
out of work. What is this practice of Ameri- 
can companies in placing their ship con- 
struction work in foreign yards and then 
operating the vessels under foreign flags but 
another form of this same old problem? 

It is true that construction costs in for- 
eign yards are substantially less than in our 
own. The American standard of living is 
higher. Direct and indirect costs are greater. 
Therefore, even though our shipyards are 
more efficiently operated than those in for- 
eign lands, the end-product costs more. 

The construction of a large ocean-going 
vessel is not nearly so susceptible to the 
techniques and economies of mass produc- 
tion which have enabled so many American 
industries to meet foreign competition and 
constantly improve American living stand- 
ards. It is still essentially a construction 
operation requiring specialized skills and 
large amounts of hand labor. 

The fact that a merchant vessel is an 
instrument of foreign commerce makes it 
particularly vulnerable to cost advantages 
of foreign construction. Foreign construc- 
tion is further stimulated and encouraged 
by the savings which accrue through foreign 
flag operation. Foreign flag construction and 
operation under a foreign flag constitute a 
runaway from the decent living standards 
established over many years of struggle by 
American shipbuilding workers and merchant 
seamen through their respective trade union 
organizations. The saving on construction 
averages at least 30 percent, and thereafter 
foreign flag operating costs are only about 
one-fourth of the costs of operation under 
the American flag. 

Ten short years ago the United States led 
the entire world in ship production. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 our yards produced 
5.280 ocean-going ships totaling 54 million 
deadweight tons. For every 100 workers em- 
ployed in our private yards during the war- 
time peak, less than five are employed today. 
Today the United States is fighting for its 
life as a shipbuilding Nation. We stand in 
last place—not first—among the major ship- 
building countries of the free world. 

America’s shipbuilding facilities are a vital 
part of our national defense. The success 
of any wartime overseas operation depends 
directly on the availability of speedy mod- 
ern vessels to transport men, equipment, and 
supplies. Prompt and adequate action by 
Congress on a program, including subsidies, 
to offset advantages of foreign yard construc- 
tion and foreign fiag operation is essential 
if we are going to maintain the necessary 
hard core of our shipbuilding industry and 
our merchant marine, 
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The merchant marine and the shipbuild- 
ing industry go hand in hand, The mer- 
chant marine picture is dark. For the first 
time since 1939 we have lost our world lead- 
ership in the volume of privately owned 
oceangoing tanker tonnage. As of the close 
of last year, according to the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, our privately owned 
oceangoing tanker tonnage had decreased by 
38 vessels and 320,000 deadweight tons. This 
left us at the start of 1955 with 6,624,658 
deadweight tons, as compared with the 
United Kingdom's 7,054,000 deadweight tons. 

United States petroleum imports in 1954 
Were a little above 1953, and 5 times those 
of 1938. However, our American-flag tankers 
hauled only 33 percent of this oll in the first 
9 months of 1954, while in 1938 American 
tankers hauled 53 percent of our incoming 
oil and in 1946 they hauled 76 percent. 

Our tanker fleet tonnage is at its lowest 
level in 6 years. The standing of the lead- 
ing tanker nations on January 1 was as 
follows: 

Deadweight 
tonnage 


Country: 
United Kingdom 
United States 


The American people are the largest users 
of petroleum in the world. A vast portion 
of this petroleum comes from overseas. Re- 
cent testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee indicated that 6 compa- 
nies import 70 percent of the foreign oil used 
in the United States. Five of these are 
American companies. These 5 are purported 
to have 89 percent of their proved oil reserves 
and 64 percent of their present oll produc- 
tion outside of the United States. 

Increasingly these American companies are 
resorting to foreign ehip construction and 
foreign-flag operation (frequently through 
their foreign- controlled affiliates). Foreign 
construction gives them an initial cost ad- 
vantage. Often this is supplemented by a 
healthy-sized construction subsidy, accel- 
erated cost-writeof allowances and, in at 
least one country (which has now passed us 
in construction tonnage), a complete ex- 
emption from Income tax of all revenue de- 
Tived from new ships for the first 3 years 
of their cperation, 

Tonnage itself does not tell the whole 
story. The American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute estimates that about 75 percent of 
our American tanker fleet was built during 
World War II and only 12 percent since the 
war. By contrast, only 25 percent of the for- 
eign flag tankers were bullt during the war 
and more than 50 percent of foreign trankers 
are relatively new, having been launched 
since the war. 

About 85 percent of our tankers will face 
the problem of obsolescence within the next 
10 years. Replacement of our tankers as they 
reach the 20-year age limit will require care- 
ful planning of industry and Government 
and the availability of large sums of money 
if our privately owned and operated tanker 
fleet is to be maintained. 

During the last 12 months increasing num- 
bers of American merchant seamen have been 
beached. These Americans are jobless be- 
cause of generally slow conditions in our 
shipping industry, the transfer of more than 
130 ships to foreign flags and the construc- 
tion of new vessels for foreign flag operation. 

On January 1, according to the Maritime 
Administration, our merchant fleet offered 
68,800 berths. This was 7,550 fewer than a 
year earlier. Unemployment rolls and union 
waiting lists reflect the sad state of the 
Nation'a seagoing force,” says the New York 
Times. According to this newspaper, the 
A. F. of L. Masters, Mates and Pilots report 
only one-third of 12,000 members at soa. 
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This union supplies deck officers for virtually 
all of the Nation's deep-sea shipping. The 
other unions of seagoing workers report 
longer-than-usual walts for jobs. 

America’s shipbuilding industry and Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine operate directly in the 
national interest. They are part and parcel 
of our national defense. Last year Congress 
enacted various measures designed to bol- 
ster the shipbuilding industry and the mer- 
chant marine. These included: 

The so-called 50-50 cargo bill, requiring 
that at least one-half of all cargoes financed 
by the United States Government—whether 
inbound or outbound—must move in 
American-flag ships; a ship mortgage in- 
surance law. A law providing for the 
private construction of 15 tankers for long- 
term Navy charter and the building of 4 by 
the Navy. The Liberty-ship-conversion pro- 
gram, providing for the experimental con- 
version of four of these vessels. The tanker 
trade in and bulld program. The pas- 
senger-cargo ship replacement program 
providing for the replacement of four pas- 
senger-cargo vessels for South American 
and Caribbean trade. The Navy (MSTS) 
special-ship program, involving seven spe- 
cial-type ships. The emergency-repsair pro- 
gram providing $12 million for repair of 
vessels from the lald- up fleet. 

These programs are helpful. They miti- 
gate—but do not solve—the national crisis 
in shipbuilding and the merchant marine, 
The long-term merchant ship construction 
program, which the 83d Congress failed to 
act on, is sorely needed. This proposal called 
for the construction in American shipyards 
of 60 cargo and cargo-passenger ships per 


year. 

Adoption of this program would be a 
long step toward meeting the block obsoles- 
cence which faces our merchant flect and 
would assure a nucleus of about 36,000 
skilled workers employment in our merchant 
shipyards for our oceangoing ships. Accord- 
ing to the Maritime Administration, this 
is the minimum peacetime employment 
which must be maintained in our merchant 
ship construction program as a mobiliza- 
tion nucleus if our private yards are to 
be in a position to meet the needs of rapid 
expansion in the event of full mobilization. 
The 84th Congress, which is now in session, 
should take prompt and favorable action 
on similar legislation. 

The present growing trend toward foreign 
construction and foreign-flag operation is 
sapping the strength of our shipbuilding 
industry and our merchant marine. Our 
national safety, which demands the mainte- 
mance of our shipbuilding at least at the 
mobilization nucleus level and a speedy 
modern merchant marine fleet with the 
skilled men to man it, is endangered. 

Our merchant marine s our lifeline in 
wartime overseas operations. It must be 
ready and available to transport men, equip- 
ment, and mountains of supplies, should the 
need arise. 

We must keep our American corporation- 
controlled ship construction work in our 
American yards. We must see to it that 
American-owned vessels operate under the 
American flag. Effective action to solve these 
problems must be taken promptly by the 
®Ath Congress. 


Minimum Wage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF LINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois, Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
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my remarks to include the full text of 
fact sheet No. 2 on fair labor standards 
for American workers from the CIO 
committee on fair Iabor standards. It 
is deserving of place in the working files 
of all Members of this body and of all 
persons interested in a subject that 
strikes at the very foundations of our 
national welfare. 

Perhaps more than any other Member 
of the Congress, I have a personal in- 
terest in the minimum wage stemming 
from associations and activities in the 
era of the legislative birth of the con- 
cept that the least of our workers in the 
quality of labor required was entitled 
to a minimum wage sufficient to meet 
the demands of keeping body and soul 
together. As late as 1913 this concept 
was bitterly fought and stubbornly re- 
sisted in legislative councils. 

FIRST STATE MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 


In 1913 it was my privilege to chair- 
man a committee from the State Senate 
of Illinois that attracted wide national 
attention. The revelations of that com- 
mittee of the low wages paid to workers 
in even the most prestiged establish- 
ments, running from a dollar and a half 
to $5 a week, aroused the conscience of 
the Nation, and resulted in the passage 
of the first State minimum-wage laws in 
our history. 


In the 979-page report of the com- 
mittee of which it was my privilege to 
be chairman, printed by the State of 
Illinois in 1916, will be found the full 
text of the testimony of many of the 
largest employers of the period and of 
other witnesses; testimony that stirred 
the conscience of the Nation, enlisted 
the active support of President Woodrow 
Wilson and of the governors of 35 States, 
including the great Hiram Johnson, of 
California, and resulted in the enact- 
ment of 6 State minimum-wage laws in 
1 year. On page 52 of this report ap- 
pears the recommendation of the com- 
mittee for the immediate enactment of 
a minimum-wage law prohibiting the 
payment of less than a living wage, and 
stating: 

To remoye the deficit between cost of liv- 
ing and income from service is in the power 
of the legislature. Until it is done and 
everyone who has to work is assured of the 
minimum of a reasonable living, the State 
not only has fallen far short of the legiti- 
mate demands of plain Justice, but has 
failed to deal with a situation in economics 
interminably interwoven with deep moral 
problems. After nearly 3 years of study and 
inquiry, seeking statistics and viewpoints, 
reducing arguments to mathematics, apply- 
ing accepted rules of economics and logic, 
your committee is arrived at the firm con- 
clusion that the enactment of the proposed 
minimum-wage law is the essential initial 
step in the Intelligent treatment of the prob- 
lems under survey. 


THREE DECADES LATER 


More than three decades after those 
words were written and the start of the 
minimum-wage program on a State level 
which had resulted from the investiga- 
tions and public hearings in 1913 of a 
select committee from the Senate of 
Illinois, there came to me the great sat- 
isfaction and privilege as a member of 
the 81st Congress to vote for a Federal 
minimum wage law assuring the least 
of our workers a wage not less than 75 
cents an hour. Since that time the cost 
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of living has increased greatly, and it 
is imperative that this Congress should 
increase the minimum wage to $1.25. 
There is now pending a bill to that effect. 
I am happy to be among its many co- 
sponsors. 

The statement from the CIO com- 
mittee on fair labor standards follows: 
Fam LABOR STANDARDS FOR AMERICAN 
WORKERS 
INDUSTRY ADJUSTED FAVORABLY TO HIGHER MIN- 
IMUM WAGE BATES 1933-35, 1939, 1941, 1950 
1. Under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act industry successfully increased mini- 
mum wages and compensated jor shortened 

workweek 


Under the President's reemployment agree- 
ment, June to October 1933, workers in half 
the 159 industries for which data are avail- 
able increased their hourly earnings from 
7.5 to 20 percent. The lowest paying indus- 
tries showed the highest increases in wages. 
Earnings increased by 50 percent in indus- 
tries with average hourly earnings of 20 to 
25 cents in June 1933; by 42.5 percent in in- 
dustries with average hourly earnings of 25 
to 30 cents; and by 30 percent in industries 
with average hourly earnings of 30 to 35 
cents. Industries with the highest average 
hourly earnings, 75 to 80 cents, showed an 
increase in earnings of 8.8 percent. 

In the code period from October 1933 
through the first months of 1935, when the 
NRA was in effect, industries still further 
increased their wages as a result of improve- 
ments in the wage provisions of the codes. 
Again, the industries with the lowest wages 
made the greatest increases. Increases from 
15 to 20 percent were recorded in the low- 
Paying industries as compared with 5 percent 
in the highest paying group. 

2. The 1938 act set a 30-cent minimim in 1939 
directly affecting 6 percent of the American 
workers with constructive results 


The actual distribution was as follows: 
Workers under 30 cents—April 1939 


Area 


A — 650,000 100 
Southern States . 427,200 00 1 

Northern States. 207, 300 32 

2 

7 


— 
© oar 


roads 
Other nonmanuf: 
ing industries 
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In fact, employment increased from Oc- 
tober 1938 through May 1939 by 680.000 
Workers with the rise in the minimum to 
25 cents. 

Business failures were greater In number 
before the act became effective than later, 

Highly competitive industries, such as cot- 

m textiles, seamless hosiery, apparel, and 
Paper products were stabilized and wage cut- 
ting as a competitive device was eliminated. 
3. The 40-cent minimum became effective by 

end of 1941 long before the act was con- 

templated (October 1945) 


In September 1938, some 13 percent of all 
employees covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act were earning less than 40 cents. 
By the end of 1941, this group had been re- 
duced to minor proportions. 

When the 40-cent wage orders were issued 
by the Administrator, 1.6 millon were receiy- 
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ing less than 40 cents. The percentage of 
workers directly affected by all wage orders 
was as follows: under 5 percent, 8 wage 
orders; 5 to 10 percent, 15 wage orders; 10 
to 20 percent, 10 wage orders; 20 to 30 per- 
cent, 19 wage orders; 30 to 40 percent, 7 wage 
orders; and 40 percent or more, 11 wage or- 
ders. Of the 55 minimum wage orders for 
which estimates are available on the direct 
increases in the wage bill effected by them, 
9 effected less than a l-percent increase; 7 
effected an increase of 1 to 2 percent; 16 in 
increase of 2 to 3 percent; 8, 3 to 4 percent: 
5, 4 to 5 percent; and 10 effected increases 
of & percent or more in the wage bill. In 
several instances the 40-cent orders applied 
to Industries in which wages had been raised 
in 2, or sometimes 3, stages, so that the total 
increases amounted to more for them than 
for other industries. Three successive wage 
orders were applied to the textile and seam- 
less hosiery industries. 

These wage increases were made, industry 
absorbed them, and business prospered. 


4. The 75-cent minimum wage absorbed with 
constructive effects in 1950 


(a) Six percent, or 1.3 million, of the 21 
million covered employees earned less than 
75 cents at the time of the adoption of the 
75-cent minimum. In manufacturing in- 
dustries, there were 875,000 production work- 
ers earning less than 75 cents in November 
1948, or 6.6 percent of the total employed. 

(b) Increases in average hourly earnings 
in manufacturing industries were negligible. 
The rise from January through April 1950 
was 1.6 cents, 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
as a whole increased by 148,000 during this 
period, while total nonagricultural employ- 
ment rose by 801,000. 

(c) Manufacturing industries where in- 
creases in average hourly earnings, from 
January through April 1950, exceed 2 percent 
were 23 in number and employed approxi- 
mately 2 million persons, or 14 percent of all 
manufacturing industries. (See table I for 
list of industries and percent increase in av- 
erage earnings.) Total employment in this 
group of industries was quite stable in the 
period immediately after January 1950, and 
by January 1951 the number of production 
workers had increased by about 6 percent. 

(d) Manufacturing industries in the fol- 
lowing States showed increases in average 
hourly earnings in excess of 2 percent from 
January to April 1950: 


Average hourly earnings 


Btate R a 

smu- orden 

crease 

£ 4.5 
„9% 5.2 
1.02 3.9 
1,08 39 
1.20 4.2 
Mississippi. „91 6.5 
Missouri... .- 1,38 2.0 
New Mexico. 1,29 47 
‘enriessce_.-- 1.13 27 
Texas... 1,30 2.3 
Vermont 1.16 2.6 
Virgiula 1.14 2.6 


Total manufacturing employment in the 
above States Increased by 5,000 between Jan- 
unary and April 1950 in spite of a seasonal 
decline in Florida, which was the only one of 
these States recording a decline in manu- 
facturing employment of as much as 2 per- 
cent. By January 1951, manufacturing em- 
ployment in all these States had risen sub- 
stantially and the total number employed 
had increased by 10 percent. 

(e) The United States Department of Labor 
survey, Results of the Minimum Wage In- 
crease of 1950, reports as follows: 
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1, The greatest effect of the 75-cent min- 
imum was felt in the lowest-paying regions 
of the lowest-paying industries. Thus, in 
southern sawmilling, a 20-percent increase 
in average earnings was granted in the low- 
est-wage southeastern division as compared 
with a 5-percent increase in the highest 
wage border States. 

2. The short-run effect of the 75-cent min- 
imum in highly affected industries was to 
concentrate workers at the new minimum. 
Employers “did not try to maintain wage 
spreads between low-, middle- and high-wage 
occupations. These spreads were narrowed. 
* + > The short-run indirect effect of the 
amended minimum on wages already equal 
to or higher than 75 cents an hour * * * 
was not great.” 

3. The 75-cent rate appeared to have had 
only minor effects on such variables as 
employment, plant shut-downs, prices, tech- 
nological change, hiring policies, and over- 
time work.“ 

(f) In his Annual Report for 1950 the 
Secretary of Labor published the following 
findings on the effects of the 75-cent min- 
imum: 

1. “Effects on employment * * a listing 
of the information available * * * suggestsa 
probable maximum (effect) of very small di- 
mensions. * Much of the unemployment 
reported appears to have been temporary in 
nature. In any case, the rising wage level al- 
ready has tended to make the 75-cent min- 
imum wage unimportant as a factor of any 
kind in most areas of the country, and neg- 
ligible as a cause of unemployment. * * è 
Most of the layoffs were made by establish- 
ments that were affected by seasonal de- 
creases in activities. A large proportion of 
those laid off were rehired when activities 
again increased.” 

2. “Effects on Industry * not only 
were plant closing few in number, but any 
changes in competitive conditions and dis- 
locations in industry that might have re- 
sulted proved very temporary in nature.” 

3. "Effects on prices * * prices for prod- 
ucts of low-wage industries affected sub- 
stantially by the necessity for the payment 
of higher wages do not seem to have risen 
as a group any higher than prices of other 
products * * prices were not as a rule 
immediately increased by passage of the 75- 
cent minimum wage rate. Increased effi- 
ciency of production, particularly through 
mechanization and high volume of opera- 
tions * * * apparently absorbed much of 
the increased costs.” 


TABLE I. Manufacturing industries in which 
average hourly earnings increased by more 


ZARN 2 percent between January and April 
1 


Average hourly 
Industry 


Food and kindred products: 
Canning and preserving 
Prepared animal feeds. 
Confection 
Bottled ae 


Tobacco stemming and re- 

drying 

Textile mill products: 
Seamless hosicr 


pupa S pa ppp 
noon a ma COW 


Knijt outerwear_.....-...-.. 


Men's and boys“ furnish- 
ings and work clothes... 
8 houschold sp- 


a 
~ 


underpar ments. 
Children’s outerwear, 
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Taste I.—Manu/facturing industries in which 
average hourly earnings increased by more 
than 2 percent between January and April 
1950—Continued 


Lumber and wood products: 
Sawmills and planing 
mills: 

e eee 

F 

Millwork, plywood, and 
peefubrica’ 

wood produetss 


Woodon containers.. 
3 wood 
Chemicals and allied products: i iota: 
Me areias and animal oils 
Teather send Fier products | 
Leather footwear... .... 
penae products, exclud- 


, leather footwear... __ 

Stone, y, and glass products: 
Brick an hollow t 3 
ene Are, and 


Tiss and sporting goods... 


Educational Facilities in South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “South Carolina Enters New 
Era in Public Education,” published in 
the Columbia, S. C., Record of March 
15, 1955. The subheading is “Sales Tax 
Boosts Building of New Facilities; School 
Districts Are Consolidated.” The article 
is written by Dr. E, R. Crow, director 
of the South Carolina Educational Fi- 
nance Commission. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BOUTH CAROLINA ENTERS New ERA IN PUBLIC 
Eoucation—Sates Tax Boosts BUILDING 
or New FACILITIES; SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE 
CONSOLIDATED 

(By E. R. Crow, director of the South Caro- 
lina State Educational Finance Commis- 
sion) 

In 1951 the general assembly enacted a law 
that provided for what is usually referred to 
as the new school program. 

It is the purpose of this article to review 
the main features of this law, to report on its 


administration to date, and to some extent 
attempt an evaluation. 

The 1951 act provided for State aid for 
school construction and for a transportation 
system to be financed and supervised by the 
State. The State educational finance com- 
mission was created to administer the new 
program. This commission is composed of 
the governor, who is chairman, the State 
superintendent of education, and five other 
members who are appointed by the governor 
and confirmed by the senate, 


APPROPRIATION PER PUPIL 


To finance the buillding program an appro- 
priation was made of $15 per pupil per year 
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in average daily attendance. This was in- 
creased in 1953 to $20 per enrolled pupil. 
Provision was also made whereby school dis- 
tricts could anticipate their annual appropri- 
ations for 20 years and borrow from the State 
up to 75 percent of this total, the funds to 
be secured from the sale of State bonds up 
to a maximum of $100 million. The 1951 act 
also provided for a 3-percent retail sales tax. 

Other significant provisions of the act were 
(1) that funds expended on building projects 
are subject to the approval of the commis- 
sion, and (2) that the commission should 
supervise the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts. 

The foregoing statements, a summary of 
the provisions of the 1951 act, do not in 
themselves indicate the far-reaching nature 
of this legislation or the revolutionary effect 
it has had and will have on the public school 
system, 

TO AVOID EVILS 

The first problem that faced the commis- 
sion was that of effecting such changes in 
the organization of the school system that 
would avoid the evils of which the State 
was a victim and avoid the use of a new 
source of revenue to perpetuate them. The 
law had recognized the inadequacy of the 
existing organization and had provided that 
county boards of education should be recon- 
stituted and given power to consolidate 
school districts by direct action under the 
supervision of the commission thus effecting 
“desirable consolidation of school districts 
throughout the entire State.” Since the 
General Assembly did not define what was 
meant by desirable consolidations it became 
the duty of the commission to do so, 


DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 


Why was it necessary to reorganize school 
districts as the first phase of the bullding 
program? 

A State-wide survey made in 1948 had re- 
vealed the fact that there were in South 
Carolina more than 1,700 school districts, a 
number greater than the total number of 
school districts in all the other southern 
States south of the Ohio River and east of 
the Mississippi, the State of Mississippi being 
excepted, This fractionalization of the State 
made it impossible for any responsible board 
to plan an educational program over any 
considerable area. These school districts 
very often operated one- and two-teacher 
schools. Some had schools for one race, 
some for both. In fact there were districts 
that operated no schools at all and in which 
the sole function of the trustees was to 
transport pupils to another district. 

To illustrate the confusion, we mention 
the number of districts in a few counties: 
Greenville, 82; Laurens, 49; Orangeburg, 43; 
Horry, 76; Chesterfield, 50; and Sumter, 26. 
In general, the story was the same through- 
out the State, although in 1950, as a result of 
the survey, a few counties had effected some 
consolidation. 

Nearly all of these districts were elemen- 
tary school districts, High school districts 
in the rural areas were superposed upon 
these according to a plan whereby each com- 
ponent district retained its identity. Thus 
these high schools, as well as the elementary 
schools, had their separate boards of 
trustees. In this manner, since the high 
school and the elementary school were under 
separate administration, any real coordina- 
tion was impossible. The possibillty of a 
unified school program was rendered im- 
possible by the very nature of the school 
district system then in effect. 

RURAL SCHOOLS ARE VICTIMS 

In the operation of this system it was 
the rural schools that were the victims, 
for the conditions described generally did 
not apply to school systems in cities and in 
the larger towns, 

Another obvious weakness in the small- 
district system was the absence in many 
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districts of sufficient tax resources to sup- 
port a good program. Hence general ab- 
sence of competent administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel. 

In carrying out the mandate to effect de- 
sirable consolidations, the commission 
adopted certain criteria for the guidance 
of county boards of education, in whose 
hands the specific authority to effect con- 
solidations had been lodged. The follow- 
ing are the most important items: 

1. Separate elementary-school districts 
shall be consolidated with high-school dis- 
tricts and placed under the same adminis- 
tration. 

2. Elementary schools shall be so planned 
as to have enrollment enough to provide a 
teacher for each grade taught, except where 
sparse population, natural barriers, or other 
considerations make the application of this 
requirement unwise, 

3. New high schools shall have a minimum 
potential enrollment of 250 in the last 4 
grades, with exceptions as noted above for 
elementary schools. 

4. Each school district shall provide high 
school as well as elementary facilities within 
the district for both races. 

NUMBER IS REDUCED 

As a result of the application of these 
criteria, the number of schoo! districts was 
reduced to 102 by the end of 1952, with an 
average enrollment of a little more than 
5,000. Thus the reorganization had laid the 
foundation for the development within the 
new districts of better educational oppor- 
tunities. 

As reorganization was completed, surveys 
were made by districts, These surveys eval- 
uated existing physical facilities, made rec- 
ommendations as to the consolidation of in- 
dividual school units, and estimated the cost 
of new construction or renovation. These 
surveys represented the unbiased opinions 
of the survey teams as to the best course 
to. pursue, The survey reports were made 
and reported to the local boards of trustecs 
for their consideration. 

The actual program of school construction 
was then in order. As surveys were com- 
pleted and as local school districts developed 
a districtwide building program, applications 
for approval of specific projects were sub- 
mitted to the Commission for its action. 
The Commission has examined applications 
submitted and has given its approval as funds 
are available when they are Judged to be con- 
sistent with the standards and objectives 
of the program. As projects are approyed, 
funds are provided to the local district. It 
is the district that presents the application 
and it is the district not the State that 
awards the contract and through its archi- 
tect supervises the construction, There is 
no prescribed architectural pattern. How- 
ever, due to the influence of current archi- 
tecture there is much similarity as to gen- 
eral pattern though much variation in detall, 
Economy and function are chief considera- 
tions. The new buildings are fire resistant, 
thus eliminating fire hazards. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS APPROVED 


To date the Commission has approved proj- 
ects at a total estimated cost of $127,030,- 
993.21. Of this $75,289,965.92 has been allo- 
cated to Negro schools. This is approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the total. 

In accordance with the purpose of the act 
of 1951 the Commission has given priority to 
Negro school projects with the result that 
now the State is in sight of substantial 
equalization of school facilities. It is esti- 
mated that the total building program will 
be about two-thirds completed when build- 
ings already approved have been constructed. 

TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

The second major function of the Commis- 
sion Is that of supervising the transportation 
system. The 1951 act required the Commis- 
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sion to acquire buses then owned by dis- 
tricts or contractors and to purchase addi- 
tional ones through funds received from a 
$7,500,000 bond issue. The law set forth limi- 
tations as to pupils to be served and pre- 
scribed that the Commission should issue 
regulations for the administration of the 

. Wholesale purchase of school bus 
equipment on bids submitted was provided 
for and the highway department was given 
the responsibility for maintenance and for 
providing fuel and other supplies necessary 
for operation, Student drivers were author- 
ized and a rigid program of training was 
given by the highway department. 

The chaotic situation as to school districts 
had had its effect on transportation with 
the result that there was much duplication 
and confusion. Under the new system most 
Of this has been eliminated. Significant sav- 
ings haye resulted from State purchase of 
school bus equipment and supplies, the use 
Of high school students as drivers and better 
utilization of school-bus capacity. The 
student-driver program has been à success. 


COST IS REDUCED 


The reduction in the per pupil cost of 
transportation has been pronounced. In 
1950-51, the last year of the operation of the 
old system, this cost was $24.77. In 1953-54, 
the last year for which complete figures are 
available, this cost was $17. This is a reduc- 
tion in the per capita cost of 31.4 percent. 

The number of busses in operation has in- 
creased from 2,200 in 1950-51 to 3.700 during 
the current year. The number of pupils 
transported has increased from 142,037 in 
1950-51 to an estimated 241,200 during the 
Present school year. Most of the additional 
service provided during the first years of the 
Program went to.mect the deficiency then 
existing for Negro puplis. As of the end of 
the last school year the percentage of all en- 
rolled pupils of each race that were trans- 
Ported was approximately the same. It is, 
therefore, possible to say that we have 
Teached the point of substantial equality in 
Providing transportation. As the consolida- 
tion of small schools with Jarger units pro- 
Ceeds, additional transportation will be 
Needed, for consolidation and transportation 
are tied together. 


LESS THAN 4 YEARS 


The foregoing brief account is dramatic 
When it is noted that it has been accom- 
Plished in less than 4 years. It is probably 
true to say that no State has ever done so 
much in so short a time. The program has 
had the support of the State government. 
It was launched in the first year of Governor 
Byrnes’ administration and is being sup- 
Ported wholeheartedly by the administration 
Of Governor Timmerman. The general fas- 
sembly, since 1951, has done more for the 
Public schools than at any previous time in 
the history of the State. 

As this is being written the houses of the 
general assembly have passed separate but 
identical bills raising the limit on State 
bonds that may be outstanding at any one 
time from $100 million to $137.5 million. 
This will enable the commission to proceed 
according to a projected schedule and ap- 
Prove projects totaling $218 million by 1960. 

WILL IT BE ADEQUATE? 


Will this be adequate? For the average 
district, yes. But not for those districts in 
Which the enrollment increase is phenom- 
®nal. The larger cities cannot hope to meet 
their capital outlay needs from State funds, 

it is the cities and not the rural areas 
“hat are increasing in population. The com- 
bined effect of the increased birth rate and 
Sf population shifts from rural to urban 
will mean that the latter will have to 
Supplement State funds from their own re- 
urces to a considerable degree. School en- 
nt figures projected by P. C. Smith, 

93 t director, indicate an increase of 
000 pupils in tne next 5 years. This com- 
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pares with 91,000 increase during the last 9 
years. By far the greater part of this increase 
will be in the towns and cities. 

A significant feature of the program is that 
of equalization of educational opportunity as 
between the cities and the rural areas. With 
few exceptions school districts embrace both 
rural and urban areas and will, of course, of- 
fer the same educational advantages to all. 
Already more than 1,000 small substandard 
schools have been abandoned and the pupils 
transferred to modern schools. Practically 
all of these were rural schools. 

This program represents an unprecedented 
effort by the State to provide better educa- 
tion for all its citizens. 

Considered in relation to the economic 
progress we are now experiencing it can be 
truly said that South Carolina is going for- 
ward. 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials: 

From the Washington Star of March 23, 
1955] 
APPEAL FOR RESPONSIBILITY 

A persuasive appeal for responsible House 
action on farm price supports has been made 
to that body by a bipartisan minority of the 
Agriculture Committee. It is an appeal to 
defeat legislation which would restore man- 
datory 90 percent of parity supports for 
5 basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts, 
and rice—and it ls an appeal that should be 
honored. 

By law enacted last year, the Government 
is authorized to apply a flexible support for- 
mula within a range of 82% to 90 percent 
of parity on these 5 commodities. Initial 
application of this authority would apply to 
1955 crops and there has been no opportunity 
yet to establish claims that the flexible for- 
mula will be injurious to the farmers or to 
the national interest. There has, however, 
been ample opportunity to recognize the 
damaging impact of a high, rigid price-sup- 
port program that was adopted originally as 
a temporary wartime formula. The commit- 
tee minority has summed up this evil result 
in one effective paragraph, as follows: “Rigid 
90 percent mandatory price-support pro- 
grams have failed to keep farm income from 
declining, created surpluses that have forced 
farm prices downward, held commodities off 
the market at great cost to the Government, 
undermined public support for sound farm 
programs, lost foreign and domestic markets, 
assisted foreign competitors to take our mar- 
kets, and have taken the right to produce 
away from both small and large farmers.” 

Etfectively, too, the committee minority 
drew some parallels between price structures 
for the commodities “favored” by the rigid 
supports and those for so-called nonbasic 
commodities, It Is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact,” they pointed out, “that the 
average price for nonbasic (unsupported) 
commodities has been higher (as measured 
by parity-price relationships) in every year 
since 1940 except one than the price of 
so-called basic commodities.” As a conse- 
quence, the outlook today for the nonbasics 
is better than that for those which have 
been covered by high supports. 
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The fiexible-support theory is a keystone 
of the administration's program 
for dealing with the farm problem. Influ- 
ential Democrats in both branches of Con- 
gress have favored it, at least to the point 
of urging that it be given a trial. Disposal 
of some of the huge Government-owned sur- 
pluses, expansion of research and educational 
work in agriculture, and some pending rec- 
ommendations for helping the small low- 
income farmers are other major parts of the 
administration blueprint. At this stage it 
appears to have much greater merit than a 
retreat to a program that already has been 
proved costly and unsuccessful. 


[From the Kansas City Times of February 
19, 1955] 


WHY Ask ror MORE TROUBLE? 


Farm prices have fallen appreciably since 
the end of the Korean war. All of that 
drop occurred when prices on basic crops 
were supported at 90 percent of parity. 
Meanwhile, huge surpluses were built up 
which have served to hold prices down and 
make the Government's bolstering efforts 
more dificult than ever. 

The new flexible price farm law did not 
go into effect until January 1 of this year. 
It has had no chance as yet to operate. For 
reasons rather difficult to understand, the 
opponents of flexible price supports blame 
that system for the fall in farm prices that 
came while the fixed, 90-percent supports 
were in effect. 

Secretary Benson has proposed to Congress 
that the flexible price program should be 
given the chance to prove its worth. Cer- 
tainly this is a logical proposal, at least 
until the opponents offer something better 
than going back to the old system under 
which prices fell and the surplus pile 
mounted. 


SPANISH DamyYMen IRKED Over UNITED STATES 
Grt or SURPLUS 


Mapri, Spars, January 13.—The United 
States has donated nearly 10,000 tons of 
powdered milk, butter, and cheese to the 
Spanish poor in the last 5 months and Span- 
ish milk producers say they are being ruined. 

A statement published today after a meet- 
ing of the Syndicate of Milk, Butter, and 
Cheese Producers said milk sales in the 
Valencia region have fallen off 25 percent and 
the budding powdered-milk industry in the 
Santander region is in danger of being put 
out of business, 

The American program tentatively calls 
for shipment to Spain of 80,000 tons of pow- 
dered milk, 3,000 tons of butter, and 3,000 
tons of cheese over a 3-year period from 
surplus farm products. 

Welfare officials said the dairy products 
are being distributed only to persons unable 
to afford them except In the case of school 
children. At the same time, they added, 
Spanish powdered-milk producers have been 
assured that if they have any unsold sur- 
pluses as a result of the program they will 
be purchased at slightly below markct prices 
by the Spanish Catholic welfare organization. 
Caritas. 


Damage to the Total Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 
Mr. HERLONG. Mr, Speaker, high, 


rigid price supports for farm products 
help create unemployment. 
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Under rigid 90 percent price supports 
surpluses have been created, markets 
have been destroyed, resulting in the loss 
of net farm income. Since 1947, net 
farm income has shrunk from $16.5 bil- 
lion to $12.5 billion in 1954. The main 
reason for the shrinkage is the loss of 
markets and the taking of 38 million 
acres out of production. 

With smaller production and smaller 
markets farmers have less to spend, 
which means less opportunity for em- 
ployment for laboring men. The road to 
full employment is an expanding, dy- 
namic, competitive economy with im- 
provements in production and expansion 
of markets by the device of lowering 
prices. 

High, rigid price supports in them- 
selves create unemployment. They 
shrink business activities in the rural vil- 
lages and towns. The effects reach back 
into manufacturing centers and all 
through the economy. 

When a large part of farm production 
is closed down it not only cuts farm prof- 
its but damages all those dependent upon 
agriculture for employment and business. 

Some 53 to 40 million acres of the 
Nation’s highest profit crops have been 
cut back under the conditions created by 
high, rigid 90 percent price supports. 
These include some of the most fertile 
and productive lands. 

It will tend to slow down the expansion 
of the total economy. That is why lead- 
ers in all 48 States share the concern 
about this great problem. 

There will be less profits for farmers. 

All those who sell to, or serve farmers, 
will transact less business—sell less farm 
machinery, fertilizers, chemicals, gas 
and oil, and all other supplies and serv- 
ices that are required to keep farms in 
full production. 

There will be less for labor to do—less 
crop work, harvesting, processing, trans- 
portation, storage, and sales. 

Prices have been supported at arti- 
ficially high levels in cotton. There may 
be a direct connection between this fact 
and the fact that in 1948 there were 
1,387,000 persons employed in textile 
mills and on January 1, 1955, textile mill 
employment was only 1,079,000. Like- 
wise, flour prices have been held at arti- 
ficially high levels. Employment in flour 
mills in 1947 was over 39,000, and in 1953 
it had dropped to 31,000. 

Similarly, with from 35 to 40 million 
less acres devoted to the high-profit 
crops, all farm machinery manufacture 
has declined proportionately. 

This has all occurred under 90-percent 
price supports and reasonably explains 
why we have less employment in in- 
dustry. 

Just the opposite has happened in 
Florida in the case of oranges. We have 
expanded production, kept price low— 
often 50 percent below parity, and ex- 
panded consumption, which has resulted 
in more employment. We did not have 
price supports for the citrus industry. 
The consumption of frozen orange juice 
has increased from less than 1 pound per 
person in 1935-39, to about 7.5 pounds 
per person in 1954. 

To the extent farm production is cut 
back and restricted, it tends to weaken 
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the consumer demand and national 
prosperity on which profitable farm 
markets depend, 

Agriculture should be making its full 
contribution to the future national wel- 
fare. Farmers are greatly dependent 
upon full employment, and a vigorous, 
productive, and prosperous America. 
The degree to which we have such is to 
no small extent dependent upon the rate 
at which farms produce. 

Operation of the high, rigid price- 
support laws has diverted more than 
mere acres. 

It is diverting a big capital investment 
in farmland, buildings, machinery, and 
equipment to a lower level of use or to 
idleness. 

It is diverting and disrupting crop ro- 
tation and proper land use. 

It is reducing farm family labor to less 
profitable employment and in some cases 
partial idleness. 

It is diverting employed farm workers 
and laborers in industries to other jobs 
or less employment. 

It is cutting business for those who sell 
to or buy from farmers—and from all 
those who share in the business gen- 
erated by production from the farms of 
the Nation. 

To get more farm profits there must be 
increasing production and increasing 
consumption. Beware of the philosophy 
of scarcity. Agriculture must produce— 
and produce in large volume to be most 
profitable. 

Labor, too, must have full employment 
in productive enterprises. Full agricul- 
tural production helps maintain full em- 
ployment. When workers have good in. 
comes it helps insure strong markets for 
farm products, 

America did not become great on an 
economy of scarcity—nor will it remain 
great under such an approach. Re- 
stricted production is not the road to 
prosperity over the long pull. As we have 
learned through the years, a dynamic 
economy requires increased production 
and increased consumption. This is the 
way to more enjoyment of the better 
things of life by more people—the way 
to maintain a high level of living. 


House Member Says Pentagon Knifes 
Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly, Members of the House will be 
asked to consider the national Reserve 
plan advocated by the Department of 
Defense. 

This plan or any other military man- 
power proposal cannot and should not 
be considered except in the overall con- 
cept of effective manpower utilization, 
In that connection a thoughtful observer 
is bound to ask, What is the matter with 
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our present Reserve program? Why do 
the very generals charged with respon- 
sibility for the success of the Reserve 
program spend hours testifying that it 
is a virtual failure? 

My distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] has a direct and 
forthright way of thinking which often 
cuts through extraneous matter and ar- 
rives at sound, if unconventional, con- 
clusions. His thinking on military 
problems dates back to his not incon- 
siderable World War IT experience and 
his careful observation of present-day 
events. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an account in the Daily Okla- 
homan of Saturday, March 19, of a 
speech and interview given by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] at 
the Oklahoma City Life Underwriters in 
.the RECORD. 


House MEMBER Says PENTACON Knires Re- 
SERVES—CONGRESSMAN Says LEADERS WANT 
ONLY Bic STANDING ARMY 


(By Elwin Hatfield) 


The Nation's high military leaders are sab- 
otaging congressional efforts to develop a 
workable Reserve program in favor of a large 
standing Army, a United States Congressman 
charged here Priday. 

“The Military Establishment,” Represent- 
ative THomas Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, said, “is determined that no Reserve 
program will work.” Curtis, here to address 
a meeting of the Oklahoma City Life Under- 
writers, made his statement on the Reserve 
program in an interview, 

A member of the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee, Representative Curtis 
said that “until the Military Establishment 
determines to make a Reserve system work, 
it won't matter at all what laws Congress 
makes,” 

These leaders, Representative Cunris said, 
“don't want the National Guard to be made 
attractive” or, for that matter, any organiza- 
tion which isn't a part of the regular, active 
duty establishment. 


SEVERAL PLANS CONSIDERED 


Congress now Is trying to write a Reserve 
program which will correct inequities of pres- 
ent and past systems. Several have been 
proposed and are now under consideration. 

At the same time, Congress Is writing the 
next 2-year budget which, in concert with 
presidential recommendations, would cut the 
size of the Army and other services. This 
has brought testimony from the Army Chief 
of Staff, General Matthew Ridgway, that if 
anything, the Army must be increased. 

Representative Curtis, though, believes the 
armed services should be cut down to a 
fighting force by turning over housekeeping- 
type services to private industry. 

“Why should we send mechanics in uni- 
form to Panama when we can hire mechanics 
there who are just as well trained?” he asked. 


ONLY 20 PERCENT FIGHTS 


That such functions as auto maintenance, 
kitchen duty, and barracks scrubbing can be 
better and more cheaply performed by local 
civilians and local industry has been proven, 
he pointed out, in Japan and elsewhere. 

Representative Curtis, a Navy lieutenant 
commander during World War H. estimated 
that during that war only 20 percent of the 
total Armed Forces personnel were used in 
combat while the remaining 80 percent per- 
formed duties which could have been better 
handled by civilians and private industry. 

“It's that 20 percent which they use to 
sell us on a large standing Military Estab- 
lishment,” he said. 

“The men in the fighting forces should 
be trained and trained better than we have 
been training them,” he sald. 


SYSTEM HURTS ECONOMY 


“If we can get these admirals and gen- 
erals out of the coffee-roasting business and 
the optical business,” he continued, the Na- 
tion can give that training under a budget 
it can stand. 

The economy of the country can’t stand 
the present system he said, nor, he added, 
Can military efficiency stand It. 

The Seabees of World War II had the 
Tight idea, he sald. 

Those units—Navy construction battal- 
fons—hired men already trained to do civil- 
jan-type jobs in combat. 

“If they wanted a bulldozer operator, they 
didn't call up a kid and send him to boot 
Camp and then to bulidozer school.” 

OLD METHODS RETURN 

“Instead they hired a bulldozer operator 
and put him to work." 

The Seabees had to fight to be permitted 
to do that, he said. And now that the 
Regulars are back in control the old sys- 
tem is also back in effect. 

Curtis also charged Armed Forces leaders 
Will destroy anything in the way of a re- 
Serve program that looks good. 

He said he and two other World War IT 
Veterans in the House proposed a reserve 
training program based on extension of 
high-school Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

ogram. 

“We used the Army's own statements 
&bout the worth of the high-school ROTC 
to present our program,” he said. 

“Right after that, funds for the high- 
chool ROTC program were cut. 

“The conclusion is rather obvious—any- 


thing that looks good, they'll destroy. The 


high-school ROTC, the National Guard, or 
What have you.” 


The Role of the College Library 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of North Carolina, and especially the city 
Of Greenville, was delighted to have Dr. 
Lawrence Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress and president of the American 
Library Association, make the principal 
address at the dedication ceremonies of 
the J. Y. Joyner Library on the campus 
of East Carolina College, Greenville, on 
March 8, 1955. 


I have read with interest Dr. Mum- 
ford’s address and I am confident that 
the people throughout the length and 
breadth of this Nation will find much 
enjoyment in reading his speech: 

Tre ROLE or THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
(Address by Dr. Lawrence Quincy Mumford, 

Librarian of Congress and president of the 

American Library Association, at Found- 

pete Day, East Carolina College, March 8, 

55) 

This, for me, is more a homecoming than 
it is a spesking engagement. I was born 
just a short distance to the south, and as 
One of Pitt County's most loyal alumni I can 

y with enthusiasm that I am delighted to 

here. The occasion has an added per- 
significance because several members 

of my family have been closely associated 
With East Curolina College. It is a pleasure 
a only to come back to home ground and 
2 acquaintance with old friends but to 
Ting all of you the greetings of the Amer- 
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ican Library Association and the Library 
of Congress. 

I am one of those who subscribe to Car- 
Iyle's dictum that the true university is a 
collection of books, and to the modern prin- 
ciple of educational thinking that the heart 
of a university is its library. The impor- 
tance of having a good collection of books 
as part of an institution of learning has been 
recognized since the founding of Harvard 
College in 1636; Yale University, in fact, 
started as a group of books even before it 
came into being as an institution. To 
strengthen the supports of the college li- 
brary, as we are doing today, is not only in- 
creasing our opportunities for educating the 
student but following one of the most time- 
honored of American traditions, 

Although libraries have been an integral 
part of our colleges and universities for more 
than three centuries, it has only been with- 
in the last hundred years that they have 
begun to realize their full potentialities. If 
you take a look at the college library of the 
early or middle 19th century, and contrast 
it with one like this we are dedicating today, 
you will see a great difference. 

The library then was a much more re- 
stricted institution, a kind of storehouse 
where books were accumulated and access 
to them was severely controlled. At the 
University of Virginia, for example, the rules 
adopted in 1825 provided that no student 
could have more than three volumes out on 
loan at one time, To borrow books at all he 
had to show authorization from a professor. 
Fines for overdue books were graduated—in 
accordance with the size of the book de- 
tained. If a student lost a book, he had to 
pay three times its value. For this mag- 
nificent service, the library was open 1 whole 
hour a week, 

The 19th-century college librarian was re- 
garded chiefly as a custodian of the material 
interests of his library. He kept the books, 
preserved them from loss or Injury, and used 
every means in his power to increase their 
number. But he was not expected to offer 
people any great encouragement to use them; 
this was not his job. A story is told about 
John Langdon Sibley, chief librarian of Har- 
vard University from 1856 to 1877. Perhaps 
itis apocryphal, but I think it well illustrates 
this older concept of the librarian’s function. 
The president of the university is said to 
have come upon Sibley one day locking the 
door to the library, and noticing that he 
seemed to be in unusually good spirits, asked 
why he was so happy. “Well,” replied Sibley, 
“every one of my books is in its proper place 
on the shelves except two, and I am now on 
my way to Professor Agassiz’s house to get 
them back," z 

The librarian of today has quite a diferent 
outlook. He still, to be sure, is a keeper of 
books; he is still concerned with preserving 
them from loss or Injury, and none of us can 
possibly deny that he exercises every device 
in his power to increase his possessions. If 
I were asked to sum up in a few words 
wherein the difference lies, I would say sim- 
ply that he thinks of books as tools for active 
use and that he is engaged in getting them 
into the hands of as wide a public as he can. 
It is a business—to pursue this comparison 
a little further—that has a multitude of 
shareholders, has large capacities for expan- 
sion, and never falls to pay dividends. Our 
huge complex of libraries, large and small, is 
dedicated to the proposition that books are 
not inanimate objects, to be stockpiled and 
stored, but rather are instruments of infor- 
mation and enlightenment—the common 

perty of all. 
MWe see this reflected in the library we are 
dedicating today, which has been created by 
the joint endeavor of many hearts, many 
heads, and many hands. We see it in the 
readily accessible catalog, the bibliographical 
aids, the reference books—and in seeing them 
it is hard to realize what a struggle Henry 
Adams had with Librarian Sibley to get him 
to set aside special shelves for books which 
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he assigned to be read by his students. We 
see it in the recreational reading room where 
students may browse, in the special reading 
rooks for periodicals and newspapers and 
North Caroliniana, and in the seminar rooms 
where students, teachers, and books are 
brought together. But, still more, we sense 
it in the very atmosphere—in the way the 
building has been planned to make it as in- 
viting as possible not only for the student to 
carry on his work but to learn to know and 
to value books. 

In dedicating this library, therefore, we 
take real pride in accomplishment. But a 
dedication is a pledge toward continued ac- 
complishment, and, from this point on, you 
have every right to expect this library to 
take on an even larger role in the lite of the 
university. 

How does your college library carry out 
this role? It does so in many ways, some of 
them obvious, some of them intangible. It 
supplies materials needed for classroom in- 
struction and, in fact, is the necessary ex- 
tension of the classroom in the educative 
process. Some like to refer to its facilities 
as a workshop, the laboratory for the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, It also fur- 
nishes the means by which the student may 
broaden his knowledge beyond his field of 
specilization, increasing his resources for 
learning about nonacademic subjects. And 
it seryes as a reservoir of knowledge upon 
which the advanced researcher may draw to 
make his contribution to learning. 

But there ts one intangible function that 
is perhaps more important than any of these. 
In the college library the student develops 
the ability to use tools of learning and there- 
by acquires the means of educating him- 
self, quite apart from what he is required 
to learn in prescribed courses. I would not 
go so far as to say that all students acquire 
this ability and carry it away with, them 
when they leave the college halls; in fact, it 
is rather a tragedy that so many of our 
college graduates are not more devoted to 
serious reading. It is sufficient to say that, 
at the time of life when young minds are 
most receptive to learning, the college library 
offers them the means of acquiring the read- 
ing habit. And it is a challenge to the 
college library, as it is to the faculty, to see 
that the habit becomes so firmly rooted that 
it flourishes—for, as we all know, education 
is a process on which an entire lifetime is 
well spent. 

‘Your college library has other challenges 
to meet, many of them shared, in one way or 
another, by all academic libraries. As an 
essential part of the machinery of education, 
it must shape its services, from year to year, 
s0 as best to aid the college's educational 
program. It must, in other words, be re- 
sponsive to new needs and to considerations 
that bring current practices into question, 
Improved methods of teaching, changes in 
the activities and composition of the aca- 
demic community, and the development of 
new scientific techniques for scholarly re- 
search—these are some of the things that 
must be taken into account in its plan- 
ning. Particularly important, in my opin- 
ion, is seeing that the professional com- 
petence of its staff continues to measure up 
to the library's resources. I am sure that 
you are all determined that the collections 
here, which now total nearly 100,000 volumes 
and will doubtless rise to many more, will 
continue to be adequately manned. 

Another knotty problem for all libarians 
is the provision of ample bibliographic aids 
to the use of the library's resources. Justin 
Winsor, who followed Sibley at Harvard, said 
that a library without a catalog is a mob 
of books. Today few libraries are without 
some means of control over this mob, but 
unhappily there are few that can claim either 
that their catalogs are completely up to date 
or adequate in other ways. 

Some problems can be solved, at least 
partially, through cooperation. By such 
means much has already been done in de- 
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veloping and improving college and univer- 
sity library service in North Carolina. The 
exchange, 20 years ago, by Duke University 
and the University of North Carolina of their 
catalogs, and their cooperative selection of 
books illustrate interlibrary cooperation, 
The addition of cards representing the hold- 
ings of college and public libraries has cre- 
ated at Chapel Hill a North Carolina Union 
Catalog of great value. We can take pride, 
in fact, that representatives of North Caro- 
lina have played a major role in regional 
planning for higher education in the South. 
It has been said of this development of re- 
gional cooperation that the Southeast, tra- 
ditionally book-poor, has, however, admira- 
bly advanced its position in recent years by 
the leverage of its own bootstraps. In en- 
lightened cooperative efforts and intelligent 
exploitation of existing resources no other 
region can quite match the Southeast. 

Further ideas for cooperation may be 
found in a plan proposed last summer for 
improving college library services in New 
York State. Intelligent self -interest 
prompted the comprehensive program sug- 
gested by an advisory committee of college 
librarians reporting to the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 

Recognizing at the outset that no modern 
college or university can act as a completely 
independent unit, the committee emphasized 
the educational and economic importance of 
institutional cooperation. It hoped to de- 
velop scholarly resources on a planned basis 
that would still respect both the common 
and special interests of each school. Noting 
that New York's church-supported colleges 
and its liberal arts and technical colleges 
each had special library requirements, the 
committee sought ways to promote greater 
integration of eforta and of resources. Al- 
though college libraries in the State had 
overcrowded shelves, their librarians did not 
share the problem of university librarians, 
who were primarily concerned with storing 
extensive holdings of infrequently used ma- 
terials. The chief difficulty of the college 
librarians seemed to be rendering seryice 
with limited resources. No one suggested a 
substitute for good library service on each 
college campus, but the committee did 
specify the type of books college libraries 
should supply as well as those considered 
beyond thelr capacity. It concluded that 
these libraries needed to have the New York 
State Library strengthened to serve them 
as a “library’s library,” supplying certain 
materinis and services beyond the reach of 
many of the separate colleges but possible 
for all if provided on a cooperative basis 
through the State library. 

But I see that I am venturing into the 
realm of possibilities, into questions that 
the Joyner library will want to explore for 
itself. Let me close, therefore, by saying that 
the library world, with East Carolina College, 
welcomes this occasion both for what it is— 
the achievement of another landmark in 
your history—and for what it symbolizes— 
another step in enriching and strengthening 
our democratic system of education. Long 
may this building stand to serve you, and 
serve you well. 


Increasing Minimum Wage to 
$1.25 an Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
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two resolutions adopted at the shop 
stewards conference conducted by the 
New York City CIO Council in New York 
City on March 19, 1955. The first reso- 
lution calls for the increase of the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour, and the 
second resolution for the extending of 
the minimum wage coverage to retail 
industry. They follow: 
RESOLUTION ON INCREASING THE MINIMUM 
Wax TO $1.25 an HOUR 


Whereas the United States, so richly en- 
dowed with natural resources and an able 
and industrious population, should insure to 
all its working men and women a fair day's 
pay for a fair day's work; and 

Whereas this Nation suffered a serious re- 
cession in 1954, which caused nearly 3.5 
million able-bodied men and women to be 
unemployed in 1954 and unable to maintain 
for themselves and their families a decent 
standard of living; and 

Whereas the labor force increases steadily 
each year; and 

Whereas in order to insure full employ- 
ment, a rising standard of living for all and 
a stable, rapidly expanding economy, it is 
necessary materially to increase the purchas- 
ing power of all the people; and 

Whereas the minimum wage as provided 
for by Congress in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act has remained unchanged at a level of 
75 cents an hour since the year 1949; and 

Whereas the cost of living has been stead- 
ily and inexorably rising since the year 1949; 
and 

Whereas the present minimum wage of 
seventy-five cents (75c) per hour is totally 
inadequate and no longer provides a min- 
imum acceptable standard of living for the 
working men and women of this Nation; 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New York City CIO 
Council calls upon the Congress of the 
United States immediately to enact bills 
now in Congress amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and raising the minimum 
wage from 75c an hour to $1.25 an hour, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the New York City CIO 
Coucil calls upon all its affillates and all the 
members of CIO in the metropolitan area 
to make the drive for the enactment of $1.25 
an hour minimum wage the major activity 
of CIO in the coming weeks, and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the executive officers and 
Executive Board of the New York City CIO 
Council be empowered to take all measures 
necessary to secure the passage of the Fed- 
eral minimum wage law including the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. A mass letter writing campaign to Con- 
gressmen from this area and to the Labor 
Committee of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

2. A petition campaign calling upon all 
those interested to sign CIO petitions to 
Congress calling for enactment of the $1.25 
an hour Federal minimum wage law, 

3. The executive officers of the New York 
City CIO Council to be authorized to seek 
a joint meeting of AFL and CIO in New York 
City for the purpose of furthering the cam- 
paign for the $1.25 an hour minimum wage 
law. 


RESOLUTION ON EXTENDING MINIMUM Wace 
COVERAGE TO RETAIL INDUSTRY 


Whereas there are more than 7 million 
men and women employed in the retail 
industry in the United States; and 

Whereas they are without exception paid 
at a lower rate than their brothers and 
sisters In the productive industries; and 

Whereas until now these retail workers 
have been denied the guaranties of sub- 
sistence wages provided by the Federal Wages 
and Hours Act; and 
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Whereas the continued payment of sub- 
wages to retall workers is a direct 
ee to the wage standards of all workers; 
Whereas the present minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour applicable to those now 
covered by Federal law is Insufficient to main- 
tain a healthful and proper standard of 
Uving: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this conference of shop 
stewards representing workers of both pro- 
ductive and retail industry declare itself in 
favor of the Federal minimum wage being in- 
creased to $1.25 an hour, and be it further 
Resolved, That this group representative of 
many industries unite in a determined ef- 
fort to win inclusion of retail workers under 
the provisions of the Federal law, and be it 
finally 
Resolved, That the New York City CIO 
Council take the leadership in inviting all 
other labor bodies and local unions to par- 
ticipate at this time in an aggressive cam- 
paign designed to win public support from 
all the workers in this area and from our 
representatives in both Houses of Congress. 


Resolution on Housing Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a copy of the resolution on 
housing discrimination adopted by the 
American Veterans Committee at their 
Eighth convention in Boston, Mass., on 
December 5, 1954. The resolution fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the American Veterans Commit- 
tee has continuously affirmed its unqualified 
belief in the fundamental democratic con- 
cept of equality of opportunity for all people 
in this Nation; and 

Whereas we believe that the realization of 
the right of equal access to housing facilities 
without restriction or discrimination based 
upon race, religion, color, or national origin 
is of singular significance, because in prac- 
tical effect, the realistic achievement of 
equality in many phases of human activity 
will be shaped and determined by the.elimi- 
nation of or nonelimination of discrimina- 
tion in housing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the 
8th annual convention of the American 
Voterans Committee, in convention as- 
sembled, call upon the President of the 
United States to enunciate as the policy of 
this Nation, that the functions, programs, 
and services of the Government must not 
and shall not be used to ald in the fostering. 
maintenance, and perpetuation of discrimi- 
nation by segregation or otherwise, in 
housing. 

Urge that the President direct that all 
Federal agencies offering ald to private de- 
velopers or to local communities for the de- 
velopment of housing and the acquisition, 
ownership, or assembly of land for redevelop- 
ment or housing construction, establish a 
policy that all such Federal aids are to be 
extended only to those who commit con- 
tractually that multiple dwelling and multi- 
dwelling housing developments and related 
facilities under their control, and made pos- 
sible by Federal funds, subsidics, insurance. 
guaranties, or other alds are not to be denied 
to any eligible familics because of their racë. 
religion, color, ancestry or national grigit 
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and that this policy of nondiscrimination 
and nonsegregation also be pursued by all 

agencies directly engaged in the sale, 
leasing, or other disposal of homes or hous- 
ing units. 

Further urge that State and local govern- 
Ments declare discrimination, by segregation 
or otherwise, in housing to be against their 
Public policy, and enact fair housing prac- 
tices legislation, relating to housing develop- 
ments as above described, with adequate pro- 
Vision for enforcement and sanction, and 
that their licensing and regulatory taxing, 
enforcement, planning, condemnation, and 
relocation functions be used to facilitate the 
elimination of racial separation and dis- 
crimination. 


Walter White, Leader, Dies—President 
Eisenhower Joins in Recognition of His 
Devoted Service Over a Period of 40 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to place be- 
fore you and the other distinguished 
Members of this great legislative body 
newspaper recitals and editorials of 
facts, and also statements by distin- 
Euished American leaders, with reference 
to the life of Walter White, the distin- 
fuished leader of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, commonly known as NAACP. 

I shall always remember with pleasure 
&nd benefit to my attempt to understand 
the problems which I have to consider 
and vote on the fact that I had the privi- 
lege of hearing Mr. White speak on oc- 
Casions, and also the privilege of meeting 
him personally. 

It should also be noted that President 
Eisenhower paid high tribute to Mr. 
White in a personal telegram to th 
Widow, wherein he said: : 

His devoted service to his race over a 
Period of 40 years was tireless and effective. 
Permit me to express to you my personal 
®ympathies in your loss. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 23, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE Eviocizep BY LEADERS 

With President Eisenhower in the fore- 
front, leaders throughout the Nation yester- 
day joined in mourning the death of Walter 

hite, ardent champion of Negro rights, 
Who at 61 succumbed to a heart allment on 
Monday in his New York home. 

Mr. White was executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Funeral services will be held at noon 

ursday in St, Martin's Episcopal Church 
in New York. The body will be on view at 
the church from 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. today, 
ane between 10 a, m. and 11 a. m. Thurs- 

President Eisenhower paid high tribute to 

> White in a personal telegram to the 
Widow, The President wired: 

“His devoted service to his race over a 
Period of 40 years was tireless and effective. 


mit me to express to you my personal 
sympathies in your loss." 
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NAACP President Arthur Spingarn de- 
clared Mr. White's leadership had developed 
the NAACP from “a small society into its 
present position as the Nation's largest civil- 
rights organization.” 

Mr. White's death brought a statement of 
sorrow and salute on behalf of Freedom 
House by Whitney North Seymour, chair- 
man of the board, and Herbert Bayard 
Swope, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. White was a member of the direc- 
torate. 

From the halls of Congress came these 
statements: 

Senator HERBERT H. LEuMAN, Democrat, of 
New York: “The country has lost a great 
leader. Walter White was a courageous and 
unfilnching fighter for freedom and justice.“ 

Senator Leveretr SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
of Massachusetts: “He was an ardent and 
sincere proponent of his cause.” 

Senator Paur H. Dovcias, Democrat, of 
Illinois: “Mr. White was a highly cultivated, 
able and very honorable man, not only a 
splendid member of his race, but also a 
true American. The country has been 
richer for his life and it is much poorer be- 
cause of his death.“ 

Senator Husrrer H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, said Mr. White “literally gave 
his life for the welfare of his people. He 
was truly a fine citizen and an American.” 


[Prom the Washington Star of March 22, 
1955] 


WALTER Warre, NAACP Leaner WHo Foucnt 
SEGREGATION, DIES—ONLY ONE SIXTY- 
FOURTH NEGRO, HE CHOSE To WORK FOR 
Race HE CALLED OWN 
Walter White, executive secretary of the 

National Association for the Advancement 

of Colored People and lifelong champion of 

Negro rights, died last night in New York 

at the age of ĉl. 

Til for several years, he died of heart dis- 
ease in his home. 

Mr. White's career, devoted to improving 
the lot of colored people, was ciimaxed by 
the Supreme Court’s ban against segregation 
in public schools last year. 

He had been a determined fighter against 
segregation, and despite Ul health had been 
in the front ranks of those pressing the suit 
that finally resulted in the Supreme Court 
ruling. 

FAMILIAR FIGURE HERE 


Mr. White was a familiar figure in Wash- 
ington. Several years ago, in 1939, he helped 
stage an open-air concert for Marian Ander- 
son after she had been refused the use of 
Constitution Hall by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on the grounds she 
was a Negro. 

Then Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes 
made the mall in front of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial available for the concert. More than 
75,000 persons attended, 

White in complexion as well as in name, 
Walter White was biack by sympathy and on 
the basis of a diluted strain of Negro blood. 
He might have had a career as a white man; 
he chose a career as a colored man to work 
for the race he claimed as his own. 


FITTED SPECIAL JOB 


He became assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in 1918. The organization 
employed him because it wanted a colored 
man who could pass as white to investigate 
lynchings, In 1931 he became secretary of 
the organization. 

In the opinion of many, he provided the 
chief spark in the organization's drive to 
end discrimination on the basis of color. 
He lived to see segregation in housing, 
schools, interstate travel on trains, restau- 
rants, all banned by court orders, and a 
general decline in distinctions based on 
color alone, 
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Fair skin, blue eyes, and blond hair made 
him more distinct from Negroes than from 
whites. E. A. Hooten, Harvard anthropolo- 
gist, estimated Mr. White was one-sixty- 
fourth Negro, which would mean a Negro 
ancestor five generations back. 

Mr. White was born in Atlanta on July 
1, 1893. His father, George White, was a 
mail collector who is said to have suffered an 
injury and then to have died of neglect due 
to his being a colored man. 

RACE RIOT SHAPED CAREER 

In 1906 there were race riots in Atlanta. 
From the White's neat, 8-room house, con- 
trasting with the rest of the rundown 
neighborhood, young White saw a mob turned 
back by gun-fire. He wrote later that then, 
at the age of 13, he fully realized he was a 
Negro. 

“I look like a white man and can pass 
for a white man,” he said once, “but there 
is nothing that makes me want to. My 
sympathies are those of a black man.” 

He is said to have shown marked ability 
at his studies as a youth. He entered At- 
lanta University and received his A. B. de- 
gree there in 1916. Two years later, he went 
to New York and to the NAACP Job. 

During the next 30 years he was to travel 
2 million miles in the interest of his race, 
investigating 41 lynchings and 8 race riots. 
He also brought hundreds of legal battles 
over civil rights and liberties to the courts. 

WATCHED FATE OF LEGISLATION 


He was a steady occupant of a seat in the 
Senate and House galleries when there were 
debates on legislation affecting the Negro. 
He fought for anti-lynching bills and watched 
from a gallery seat Senate filibusters which 
sidetracked them. $ 

On July 2, 1937, he was awarded the 
NAACP's Spingarn medal for his services on 
behalf of that legislation. The presenta- 
tion was made by the late Frank Murphy, 
then Governor of Michigan, at the organiza- 
tion's 28th annual conference in Detroit. 

In 1949 there was a filibuster in the Sen- 
ate over civil rights legislation. It re- 
sulted in a wordy dispute with J. Howard 
McGrath, then Senator from Rhode Island, 
in a Capitol corridor. The basis was a 
NAACP letter to its branch presidents in 
which Senator McGrath was accused of 
“turning tail before the Dixiecrats." The 
Senator admitted using some strong lan- 
guage and charged Mr. White with attack- 
ing not his enemies but his friends. 

Mr. White also attacked the late Senator 
Taft, Republican, of Ohio, 

PRESSURE FOR CAUSE 


All this was part of his policy of militant 
action and constant pressure to advance his 
cause, 

His political activities began when he was 
appointed a delegate to the Second Pan- 
African Congress, held in Europe in 1921, 
When Franklin Roosevelt became President, 
Mr. White was appointed a member of the 
Advisory Council for the Government of the 
Virgin Islands but resigned after a year. 

Among the many positions he held were 
these: Member of the board of the New York 
State Training School for Boys, chairman, 
in 1935, of a Harlem low-cost housing proj- 
ect; member, in 1938, of the Governor's Com- 
mission on the Constitutional Conyention 
of New York. 

In 1939, he received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from Howard University. 

ACTIVE DURING WAR 

During World War II, he fought for the 
breakdown of segregation of Negroes in the 
military services and for equal job rights 
in war materials factories. 

Early in his career he turned to writing 
to advance his cause. He wrote Fire in the 
Flint, published in 1924, which tells the 
story of a Negro doctor in Georgia. It has 
been published in a half-dozen countries 
abroad, 
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On the publication of his second novel 
Flight in 1926, he received a Guggenheim 
Award and spent 1927 and 1928 in France. 
There he worked on a study of lynching, 
published in 1929 under the title Rope and 
Faggot. His autoblography A Man Called 
White, appeared in 1948. 

He has also written for magazines and 
newspapers. 

In 1922 he married Leah Gladys Powell 
of Ithaca, N. Y. They had a daughter, Jane, 
an actress, and a son, Walter Carl Darrow, 
and were divorced in June, 1949. The next 
month he married Poppy Cannon, a white 
woman and magazine writer. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 24, 1955] 


WALTER WHITE 


It was given to Walter White to enter 
and experience much of the promised land 
to which he led his people. As a boy in 
Atlanta, Ga., he knew at first hand the 
horror of race rioting and the ugliness of 
a lynch mob. He lived through racial dis- 
crimination In housing and schooling and 
recreation. But before his death the pattern 
of race relations in the United States had 
undergone a tremendous transformation. 
Violence against the Negro had virtually dis- 
appeared from the South. And segregation 
in public facilities had been declared by the 
courts of the land to be in contravention of 
the Constitution. 

As executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Walter White played a dynamic part 
in effecting this change. And as a man, 
Nordic in appearance and predominantly of 
Caucasian ancestry, who chose freely to 
identify himself as a Negro, he played a 
dramatic part in helping his fellow Ameri- 
cans to understand the folly of race preju- 
dice. He gave his life to a herolc cause now 
well on its way to triumph. 


Growing Ranks of the Aged Pose Grave 
Social Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Times of February 21, 1955. 
It is the first in a series of 5 articles 
written by Edith Evans Asbury on the 
problems of the aging: 

Growinc RANKS OF THE AGED Pose Grave 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 
(First of five articles on the problems of 
the aging) 
(By Edith Evans Asbury) 

Modern American society, with its empha- 
sis on industrialization and the glorification 
of youth, has swung so far from the yenera- 
tion of age characteristic of ancient cultures 
that a crucial situation has developed. 

Thanks to medical science, larger and 
larger numbers of men and women survive 
long past the Biblical “3 score and 10.” 

For a great many men and women in 
thelr 70's, 80's and 90's, the “gift” of longer 
life is more a punishment than a blessing. 
They pay for it in physical and mental suf- 
fering. Their families, incomes strained to 
the breaking point by the financial burden, 
hearts wrung by the slow physical and men- 
ta! crumbling of a beloved parent or grand- 
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parent, also pay heavily. And the enormous 
drain on public funds threatens to strike 
deep into the taxpayer's pocket. 

One in every twelve persons in the United 
States is over 65 years old. In New York 
City the ratio is 1 in 11. One million of the 
city’s 8 million are past 60. 

Fifty percent of those admitted to mental 
hospitals in the New York area last year 
were over 60 years old. Thousands of 
chronically Ul aged crowd the city's hospi- 
tals, Hundreds of these are in general hos- 
pitals using facilities far more expensive 
than they require, because they were in- 
tended for the short-term care of the acutely 
ill. 
Social workers and other specialists have 
been observing and discussing the rising pro- 
portion of the aged in our population for 
the last 10 years. The problems created by 
it are so urgent now that alarm is spread- 
ing far beyond professional welfare circles. 

In Washington, Congress appropriated 
$180 million last summer to encourage con- 
struction of hospitals and other medical fa- 
cilities for the chronically Ui aged. 

A report on the care of the chronically ill 
cged throughout the Nation is being pre- 
pared at the direction of the conference of 
State governors, to be presented at Its next 
annual meeting at Chicago in August. 

The resolution calling for the report, 
adopted by the governors at their 1954 con- 
vention, says: 

“Increased life expectancy should provide 
more meaningful rewards than mere pro- 
longation of life itself. Our older citizens 
are entitled, in their advancing years, both 
to healthful living and to opportunities for 
useful and satisfying activity.“ 

Governor Harriman appointed Philip M. 
Kaiser last month to be a special assistant 
to handle problems concerning the aged and 

ing. 

22 STATE BILLS OFFER AID 

Bills proposing to provide more housing 
for the aged, stimulate golden age clubs, re- 
move antiage legislation and promote jobs 
for workers over 45 are before the State legis- 
lature. They were introduced January 24 
by Senator Thomas C. Desmond, chairman 
of the New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging. 

In New York City, numerous means of cop- 
ing with problems created by our aging popu- 
lation are being considered and set up by 
city departments and private welfare agen- 
cles. 

Dr. Basil C. MacLean, commisisoner of the 
department of hospitals, wants to convert 
two city hospitals on Welfare Island into 
nursing homes for the Infirm aged. They 
are the old metropolitan and city hospitals, 
which will be vacated when new hospitals 
being constructed to replace them are com- 
pleted. 

A survey is being made of chronically ill 
patients in all the city hospitals to ascer- 
tain how many of them do not require ex- 
pensive hospital care. 

The department of hospitals also has 
asked the budget director for additional in- 
spectors to keep tabs on the city’s commer- 
ciat nursing homes, for which it adopted 
a more stringent code of standards last fall. 

Commissioner Henry L. McCarthy of the 
department of welfare wants to establish 
“homesteads” for aged men and women on 
Ellis Island, which was recently abandoned 
as an Immigration station. 

Additional day-care centers to provide rec- 
reational activities for the aged who still live 
in their own homes are being sought by the 
welfare department. 

The city health department wants to es- 
tablish counseling centers for the aged of- 
fering service similar to that given for the 
last 3 years on an experimental basis in the 
Kipps Bay area of Manhattan and recently 
extended to East Harlem. Private agencies, 
too, are mobilizing to remedy. the current 
situation and prevent its getting worse. 
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HEALTH COUNCIL STUDIES 


The Welfare and Health Council is con- 
ducting a series of institutes to study ways 
of improving proprietary nursing home care. 
To bridge the gap between crowded institu- 
tions for the aged and the rising aged pop- 
ulation, private nursing homes have opened 
rapidly in the last 10 years. New York City 
now has 100, some of which have been 
harshly criticized as being more interested 
in profits than in giving adequate sympa- 
thetic care to their patients. 

An information service about nursing 
homes is about to be opened by the Welfare 
and Health Council. It will provide infor- 
mation about facilities, type of service, and 
fees. 

The Community Service Society, whose dl- 
rector of services for the aged, Miss Ollie 
Randall, is also national president of the 
Gerontological Society, is embarked on a 
$225,000 survey of the aged financed by a 
grant made last month by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

On the surface, the distressing aspects of 
the latter years of today's aging men and 
women would appear to be the result of 
medical science's success in keeping so many 
people alive so long. Because of miracle 
drugs, antibiotics, the virtual elimination 
of many childhood diseases, the drastic re- 
duction in infant and maternal deaths, 
modern sanitation, and dietary knowledge, 
millions now live much longer than they 
would have a generation ago. Even after 
chronic illness afflicts them, modern medical 
treatment keeps them alive much longer 
than was possible formerly. 

Closer examination and deeper thinking 
reveals equally significant reasons for the 
physical, mental, and financial hardships 
so often incurred as the result of longevity. 

At what age does a person become old? 
A witty answer is that an old person is any- 
one 10 years older than you are. For retire- 
ment purposes, the answer is usually 65, fre- 
quently 60 sometimes 55, though rarely 70. 
Statisticians lean to 65, but use 60, too, as 
the boundary between middle and old age. 
Employment advertisements often set a ceil- 
ing at the age of 40, and commonly drop it to 
35 or 30 years. We all know persons who 
3 young at 80 and others who seem old 
a x 


WHERE IS THE DIVIDING LINE? 


The impossibility of setting a precise year 
at which old age begins, or defining exactly 
what old age Is, Is a basic factor in the situa- 
tion that has developed. 

A companion factor contributing to the 
predicament of the older person is the atti- 
tude of our energetic, young, production- 
minded American culture that the 60-year- 
old, no matter how alert mentally and physi- 
cally, is no longer a fit wage-earner, and is 
therefore uselcss. 

Psychiatrists, physicians, psychologists, 
and social workers believe that much of the 
long-term mental and physical !iness of the 
aged could have been prevented. 

They argue, citing convincing evidence, 
that older men and women, demoralized by 
society's tacit scorn, break down mentally or 
physically, or both, 

Men forced to retire while they are still 
able and eager to work, women deprived of 
their previous importance as wife, mother, 
and homemaker, feel relegated to the bottom 
of the social structure. Reduction in income 
and standard of living deepen the misery 
of empty days and lonely nights. Normal 
lessening of vigor and occasional illness, 
aggravated by frustration and fear, become 
more serious than need be and often the 
oldsters lapse into chronic physical or men- 
tal illness through sheer despair, these ex- 
perts say. 

Practical minded business and government 
administrators as well as theorizing “do good- 
ers” are convinced of the truth of this argu- 
ment. For financial as well as for humani- 
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tarian reasons, they are banded together to 
devise ways of keeping older men and women 
happier and healthier longer. 

Some ways have been found and are being 
put into effect. Actual dollar and cents sav- 
ings, as well as gains in human health, dig- 
nity, and happiness, have been achieved. 

Those preoccupied with the problems of 
aging consider their present progress a mere 
finger in the dike against which population 
statistics press fiercely. 

Since 1900 the number of persons over 65 
has quadrupled. During the same period, the 
United States population in general merely 
doubled. The number of persons 45 to 64 
tripled, however, indicating that the propor- 
tion of older persons will continue to swell. 

Many now happily unaware of darker as- 
pects of the increased span of life probably 
Will ive past 65 and for many years there- 
after. And there will be a great many more 
others over 65 than there are now, with 
whom they must share whatever blessings or 
misfortunes old age brings. 


Care Inadequate for the Sick Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
New York Times of February 22, 1955. 
It is the second of a series of five articles 
written by Edith Evans Asbury on the 
Problems of the aging: 

Care INADEQUATE FOR THE Sick AGED—MostT 
INSTITUTIONS ACCEPTING THEM WERE Nor 
DESIGNED FOR THAT PURPOSE—PROBLEM Is 
INTENSIFYING—INCREASED LONGEVITY ADDS 
To BURDENS CAUSED BY SENILITY AND 
CHRONIC ILLNESS 

(By Ruth Evans Asbury) 

Thousands of New York's aged already are 
Mentally or physically ilt and live in insti- 
tutions. More than half of these ailing aged 
are supported at public expense. 

Two city infirmaries, a city nursing home, 
11 State mental hospitals, and 100 commer- 
Cially run nursing homes house and care for 
the aging ill from this area. Additional 
hundreds are being cared for in 91 homes 
for the aged operated by religious and philan- 
thropic organizations. Nobody, including 
the city's commissioner of hospitals, knows 
how many chronically i aged men and 
Women languish in general and voluntary 
hospital beds, not because they need expen- 
Sive care, but because there is no place to 
send them. 

Most of the havens in which these men 
&nd women have found refuge for their de- 
Clining years were not designed to handle 
their problems. 

Bird S. Coler Infirmary, a 1,920-bed insti- 
tution on Welfare Island, is an exception. 

© of the most modern and best equipped 

Tacilities in the Nation, it was planned to 

Meet today's needs of the infirm aged. It 

completed 244 years ago, and already is 
ed nearly to capacity. 

t Creedmore Hospital, for the mentally ill, on 
he other hand, was designed to accommo- 
te a higher proportion of- younger and 

fe bwlatory patients than it now has. When 

opened as a separate institution in 1935 
— 28 percent of the patients in New York 

tate mental hoepitals were senile. Today 

m group constitutes 36 percent of the in- 
ates of State hospitals. 
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Because most of Creedmoor's aging patients 
are bedfast or have limited mobility, they 
cannot, for instance, go to centrally located 
dining rooms in other buildings. _ 

Replanning of food service for patients 
who cannot climb stairs, or even leave their 
beds—and some of the very old have to be 
spoon-fed like babies—is just one example 
of the adoption required at Creedmoor. 

HOMES FOR AGED EVOLVING 

Similar changes, usually at great expense, 
have become necessary in homes for the 
aged. Originally planned as rest and retire- 
men places for ambulatory, and sometimes 
healthy, oldsters, many of these homes are 
gradually evolving into infirmaries or hos- 
pitals. 

There are two major reasons for the evo- 
lution. First, their original inhabitants lived 
for many years after entering, became chron- 
ically ill, and continued to survive for many 
more years. Secondly, men and women 
enter homes for the aged now at the age 
of 75 or 80, usually for health reasons. 

A generation ago, the average age at ad- 
mission to a home for the aged was 60 or 
65, and the reason was usually a need for 
shelter and food. 

Nowadays, men and women in their six- 
ties have the wherewithal to buy food and 
shelter in their own communities, thanks 
to social security, old-age assistance, pen- 
sions, and the like. And they show an over- 
whelming preference for remaining inde- 
pendent, and outside an institution, as long 
as possible. 

The old idea that retired men and women 
romp joyously into homes for aged, or sunny 
colonies in Florida to rest and relax after 
years of happy anticipation, has been dis- 
proved by recent surveys. They want to 
stay in their own homes in their own neigh- 
borhoods, near friends and relatives, regard- 
less of the rigors of climate or penury. 

Eventually, because of the increased life 
span, illness and enfeeblement overtake 
many of thé aging, and they have to enter 
some kind of institution when they can no 
longer take care of themselves. 

When aging men and women begin to 
deteriorate they are prey to a variety of dis- 
eases, and sometimes suffer from more than 
one at the same time. 


THE DISEASE OF SENILITY 


One of the most distressing illnesses to 
befall the aged and their families is senility. 
Medical science has not found its cause or 
cure. It can last for many years, during 
which the patient gradually grows increas- 
ingly feeble physically arfd mentally, requir- 
ing more and more care. The cost, over a 
period of years, of providing for a severely 
senile relative is utterly beyond the means 
of the average family. 

Mildly senile persons can remain with rel- 
atives if there is someone to keep an eye on 
them. They cannot be left alone for long. 
They are forgetful, may wander away, may 
turn on the gas to make coffee and forget 
to put a match to the gas. At this stage 
their medical needs are likely to be few. 

New York's small families, usually living 
in small apartments, often with husband 
and wife both working, face a problem not 
to be underestimated even with mild se- 
nility. The situation is the more crtical if 
teen-agers in the family feel shamed by 
grandmother's behavior, or a daughter-in- 
law resents the burden of caring for her. 

As the disease progresses the senile person 
grows more forgetful, more vague, more 
childish. Physical and sanitation needs, as 
well as personality disturbances, become ex- 
tremely difficult for the average family to 
cope with. At this point some kind of cus- 
todial care elsewhere is usually necessary to 
keep the rest of the family from being blown 
apart. 

Eenility, while ft affects the mind, has 
physical, not mental, causes. In nontechni- 
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cal language, it is the result of hardening of 
the arteries. The aging, thickening arteries 
permit less and less blood to flow to the 
brain, which becomes undernourished, 
starves, and falls. 

The disease can occur in any person, re- 
gardless of how satisfying his occupation, 
physical health, mental, and emotional sta- 
bility were during his active, mature years. 

ALL GROUPS AFFECTED 


All income groups are struck. Wealthy 
families can hire companions or nurses, and 
keep the patient at home when the disease 
becomes severe, or they can obtain suitable 
institutionalization—at great expense, 

If the family is supported by welfare funds 
or demonstrably unable to pay for the care 
of the senile relative outside the home pub- 
lic agencies will assume all or part of the 
burden. 

The average, self-supporting, middle-in- 
come family, however, finds it virtually im- 
Possible in New York City to solve the prob- 
lem of long-term custodial care for a senile 
relative in a way commensurate with its 
pride and self-respect. 

In a nursing home—tf one can be found 
that is willing to take a senile patient—fees 
will be at least $150 a month for bed, board, 
and nursing care alone. Medical treatment, 
when needed, will be billed separately. 

Homes for the aged are extremely reluctant 
to accept senile patients, because of the more 
intensive, therefore more expensive, atten- 
tion they require. Their financial resources 
are already strained to the breaking point 
by the unanticipated greater number of 
years their present population has survived, 
and by the resultant increase in chronic 
illness among them. 

Another reason for the reluctance to ac- 
cept a senile is that his childish behavior 
sometimes disturbs other patients. 

By reducing their own standard of living, 
some middle-income families, at great finan- 
cial hardship, manage to maintain a senile 
parent or grandparent. But the senile can 
survive for years. Usually, as things are now, 
the senile from the middle- and lower-in- 
come family eventually goes to a tax-sup- 
ported institution, despite his family’s finan- 
cial sacrifices and pride. 

Usually that institution is a mental hos- 
pital, to the further demoralization of the 
family and drain on the taxpayer. 

STATE HOSPITALS OPPOSED 


Many students of the problems of the aged 
believe that the majority of the senile do 
not belong in State hospitals for the mental- 
ly ill, They believe the care there is more 
expensive than need be for this type of 
patient. 

According to State law, senile psychotics 
must be committed to a hospital for the 
mentally Nl. Many welfare workers believe 
the law is sometimes loosely interpreted in 
order to commit nonpsychotic senile men and 
women because there is no place else to put 
them. 

In the opinion of this group, the law should 
be rephrased to distinguish between psy- 
chotic and nonpsychotic senility. They ad- 
vocate separate institutions, more like nurs- 
ing homes than hospital for the senile. 

If this were done, they argue, the senile's 
care would be less of a burden on the tax- 
payer, his last years could be spent more com- 
fortably, and his descendants would be 
spared the stigma of mental illness. 

Administrators of the State department 
of mental hygiene are outraged by the latter 
argument. They declare that no more stigma 
is attached to illness of the brain than to 
bodily illness. 

Dr. James A. Brussel, assistant commis- 
sioner, insists that “no patient is in a State 
hospital for the mentally ill who is not 
mentally 111," 
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“Our mental hospitals are so overcrowded 
now that we are hard pressed for space,” Dr. 
Brussel declares. 

“Don't you think we would be delighted to 
empty our beds of older people if they were 
not mentally in?“ Dr. Brussel demands. 
“Then we could reduce overcrowding and 
concentrate our efforts and facilities on the 

ger person who would recelve more bene- 
fit from treatment and perhaps be cured.” 

A spotlight was thrown on the situation 
last December, when Supreme Court Justice 
Benjamin Brenner declared that he was sick 
and tired of sending old people to mental 
institutions simply because there is no place 
else to put them. 

Referring to four elderly persons appear- 
ing before him for commitment, Justice 
Brenner said: “Since denial of custodial care 
and hospitalization to these people would 
probably result in their death, I find myself 
compelled to certify them as mentally i11." 

Miss Ollie Randall, national president of 
the Gerontology Society, applauded the 
jurist's outburst as a welcome shock. It 
underscored a problem that deserves a high, 
if not the highest, priority in the commu- 
nity—planning for old age, Miss Randall 
said. 

Commissioner Brussel’s retort is that after 
a thorough clinical study—“and you can be 
sure it was thorough"—all four of the per- 
sons to whom the jurist referred were found 
to be definitely very psychotic. 

Miss Randall and scores of others, includ- 
ing physicians and psychiatrists as well as 
welfare workers, believe there is merit in 
drawing a sharper distinction between psy- 
chotic and nonpsychotic senility, and in pro- 
viding separate facilities for them. 

Even a distinct wing of a mental hospital, 
with a different name, which would appear 
on the death record handed down to his 
descendants, would be a humane step in 
the right direction, declares Justice Bren- 
ner. He also proposes that a new term, 
“helpless aged,” be used in commitment pro- 
ceedings. 

No layman is qualified to diagnose psycho- 
sis. Qualified psychiatrists themselves may 
vary in their judgment as to when the 
borderline has been c from emotional 
disturbance and neurosis into psychosis. 

To the untrained observer, mere erratic 
behavior may be deemed psychotic, or out- 
ward calm of a true psychotic may be mis- 
taken as proof of normality. 


PSYCHOSIS IS DEFINED 


Dr. S. Bernard Wortis, professor of psy- 
chiatry and neurology at New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine and director of 
psychiatric and neurological services at Uni- 
versity Hospital, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, says there is no 
dispute about the exact definition of psy- 
chosis. 

A psychotic, Dr. Wortis says, is an indi- 
vidual of normal intelligence in such a state 
of mind as to be unable to care for his own 
needs, unable to deal with the ordinary re- 
quirements of his normal environment, and 
devold of insight into the consequences of 
his actions. 

The city’s psychiatrists base their decision 
on commital recommendations on whether 
the senile person has reached this state, 
Dr. Wortis says. He denies that they take 
into consideration any lack of other facili- 
ties for the patient's care outside a mental 
hospital. 

The same definition, incidentally, almost 
applies to a baby. And, indeed, senile men 
and women revert to childishness as their 
disease progresses. As their memory falls, 
they forget acquired habits of self-control. 
This means diapering, constant change of 
clothing and bed linen, and sometimes re- 
sistance to being bathed and fed. 

One of the most tragic sights imaginable 
ig the wasted, feeble 90-year-old, a great- 
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grandmother, crying piteously in her bed 
for, “Mamma, I want my mamma.” 

Not all the aged become senile. The per- 
centage is small. However, the numbers 
are large, and are bound to increase as our 
aged population increases. Unless some an- 
swer is found to the problems posed by their 
need for specialized care, its expense will 
continue to engulf an evergrowing number 
of families, and the taxpayer. 


Rise in Age Adds Burdens on Young 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Times of February 23, 1955. 
It is the third in a series of five articles 
written by Edith Evans Asbury on the 
problems of the aging: 


Rise IN Acep ADDS BURDENS ON YouNG— 
LONGER SURVIVAL BEYOND POINT AT WHICH 
HereAaLTH Bectns ro Far Pes Up MEDICAL 
Bruts—Home Care Is PROBLEM—CITY AND 
AGENCIES HERE PUSH PLAN To KEEP THE 
FEELING OF “BELONGING” ALIVE IN ALL 

(By Edith Evans Asbury) 

The Increase in the population of the aged 
is piling hugh medical bills on the younger 
Wage earners and taxpayers. 

Medical science has not only increased 
man's life expectancy, but it also has made 
it possible for him to survive longer after 
his health begins to fail. 

One in every 11 persons in New York City 
is over 65. Men of 65 have a life expectancy 
of 14 years, and women 17, At some time 
during the added later years, many, though 
by no means all, aging men and women ac- 
quire infirmities that slowly waste their 
minds, bodies, and financial resources. 

The situation has developed so swiftly 
that the makeshift, emergency measures 
marshaled to cope with its medical aspects 
often cost more than necessary in terms 
of human dignity and money, in the opinion 
of experts concerned with the problems of 
the aging. = 

Many of the infirm aged, supported for 
years in hospitals and other institutions, 
could have remained healthier and happier 
longer, and at much less expense, if they 
had stayed longer in their own homes, these 
experts say, 

In an effort to use funds as efficiently as 
possible, public and private welfare agencies 
have developed a plan for keeping the aged in 
their own homes as long as possible. 

CARE FOR PAY IS LIMITED 

Self-supporting families, too, can benefit 
from the procedure developed by these agen- 
cies for the care of the Indigent aged. Un- 
fortunately, facilities for this kind of care 
for the paying family are limited, and many 
who could benefit do not know about them. 

But a beginning has been made. As aware- 
ness of the plan spreads, services on a fee 
basis will undoubtedly Increase to meet the 
demand that is expected. 

“Continuity of care“ could be an overall 
name applied to the method devised by the 
welfare agencies for meeting, as humanely 
and economically as possible, the needs of 
the aged when they begin to fail in health. 

The agencies have also developed a pre- 
ventlve program to combat the emotional 
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and physical ravages of old age. This will 
be discussed in a subsequent article. 

The system of continuity of care, while it 
has preventive aspects, is a remedial proce- 
dure. It was developed to cope with the ris- 
ing medical costs of failing health brought 
on by the increased proportion of older men 
and women in our population. 

In this city, there are a million residents 
over 60 years old. More than 700,000 of these 
are past 65. Seven and three-tenths percent 
of the men and women over 65 are supported 
by the department of welfare. 

Some of these elderly relief clients have 
good health, but are unable to find, or per- 
form, work. The welfare department main- 
tains them in their own homes, with rela- 
tives, or alone. If their health begins to de- 
cline, they receive medical treatment as 
needed at clinics, or from doctors sent to 
their homes. 

Visiting nurses are also sent when needed. 
Visiting homemakers go to the home of the 
old person or couple, to assist with cleaning 
up, marketing, and planning. 

MORALE OF AGED STRESSED 


Keeping the older person in his own home, 
in his own community, among familiar 
sights and near friends, is far more beneficial 
to his morale than uprooting him and put- 
ting him into an institution, with its regi- 
mentation and lack of privacy. 

The cost to the taxpayer is also a great 
deal less, according to Miss Charlotte Authier, 
director of the Bureau of Special Services of 
the Department of Welfare. Care outside 
the home, she says, ranges anywhere from 
a minimum of $3 a day to $20. 

The Welfare Department budget for a per- 
son living alone in his own home is $110.42 
a month, not including medical or nursing 
care, or other special health needs. Home- 
maker service averages $10 a week, for 3 
half days. 

If an elderly welfare recipient is no longer 
able to remain at home because of need for 
continuous supervision, the department 
places him in a boarding home. Here, where. 
at the most, 4 older persons are quartered, a 
“foster mother” provides homelike condi- 
tions matching those from which her 
boarders came. 

The oldster can still feel a part of a family, 
have a private room, go about the neighbor- 
hood, attend church, shop, and act as a part 
of the community. He is relieved of house- 
keeping responsibilities, although he can 
make his bed or putter around the house 
if he feels like it. When he is ill he can be 
served a tray in bed, and if he needs oc- 
casional medical attention a physician cab 
be summoned. 


FOUR HUNDRED HOMES FOR CITY CASES 


Four hundred such boarding homes are 
utilized by the Department of Welfare at a 
cost of $94.50 a month for a single room or 
$89.50 for a shared room. “And we could 
use four or five hundred more such homes,” 
Miss Authler says. 

Some borderline seniles are placed by the 
department in these boarding homes, along 
with other kinds of ambulatory but infirm 
aged persons. 

The oldsters whose infirmities require 
more attention than can be provided in # 
boarding home, is placed in a nursing home, 
a home for the aged, an infirmary or a hos- 
pital, depending on his needs. 

In a nursing home, he receives continuous 
nursing care and medical treatment as 
needed. Approximately 3,000 welfare clients 
receive this care in 70 proprietary nursing 
homes licensed by the department of hos- 
pitals. Rates range at costs ranging from 
$150 to $200 a month. 

Those in need of custodial and medical 
care may be moved to a privately operated 
home for the aged equipped for this type of 
patient. The department uses 66 of these 
homes, paying fees ranging up to $150 8 
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month, plus clothing and personal inci- 
dentals, 

When the patient’s illness progresses to the 
point where he needs more intensive medical 
treatment, the department moves him to 
infirmary accommodation. These include 
some of the homes for the aged and the pub- 
licly operated Bird S. Coler Infirmary on 
Welfare Island and Farm Colony on Staten 
Island. Here the cost averages $6 a day, 
still well under the $20 a day cost of beds 
in general hospitals. 

The same type of continuity-of-care pro- 
gram is carried-out by Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant welfare agencies, other private 
welfare agencies, and by the social-service 
department of the department of hospitals. 
Homes for the aged, crowded to capacity, 
give the same service to prospective residents 
eligible for admission but still able to stay 
in their own homes. 


MUCH CASEWORK IS NEEDED 


Extensive knowledge of available facilities, 
intensive social casework with the individu- 
als and families involved, and alert aware- 
ness of the whole field of problems connected 
with aging are required to carry out this 
program. 

Perforce, the public and private welfare 
agencies have acquired the necessary infor- 
mation and skills, in order to deal effectively 
with their own clientele. 

Some of this expert knowledge, counsel- 
ing, and skill is available also to self-sup- 
Porting families. Religious and privately 
financed welfare agencies will, on request, 
Supply it on a fee basis, 

One commercial counseling service—Adult 
Counselors and Home Finders, at 33 Fifth 
Avenue—has been in business for 3 years 
to serve the paying public. It is operated 
by two former social workers who saw the 
need in the middle-income group for the 
same service they were giving the indigent, 
and decided to provide it. 

Homemakers for the aged in thelr own 
homes can be obtained in the metropolitan 
area from three commercial organizations, 
As can be inferred from their names, they 
Originally served families in a wide variety 
of emergencies, including those in which 
a young mother needed someone to care for 
her children while she was in the hospital, 
or just after her return with a new baby. 
All three report an increasing demand, 
Within the last year, for help for aging men 
and women. 

The 3 are the Gotham Registry for Pamily 

100 West 72d Street; the Maternity 
Service Nurses Registry, 814 East 13th Street, 
Brooklyn, and the Suburban Agency, 130 
Leverich Street, Hempstead, L. I. 

VISITING NURSE SERVICE HELPS 


Visiting nurse service, too, can be obtained 
by the self-supporting family for its aged, 
It is available from the Visiting Nurse Serv- 
lee in Manhattan at 107 East 70th Street. 
This office also serves Queens and the Bronx, 
In Brooklyn there is an office at 138 South 
Oxford Street, and in Staten Island at 61 
Stuyvesant Place. 

Fifty percent of the Visiting Nurse Serv- 
lee's work is supplied free to those unable to 
Pay. However, the agency also provides 
Service for those able to pay part or all of the 
erat Fees begin at $3.50 for a 45-minute 

t. 

A registered nurse will give the patient a 
bath, and treatments or injections or- 
“ered by a physician. The nurse will teach 
the family how to give the patient insulin 
tor diabetes, and will work with both patient 
and family to help rehabilitate the victim 

ot a stroke. 

In addition to medical, nursing, and house- 
Keeping help enabling the aging person to 

ain in his own home at much less than 

© cost of hospitalization, counseling is 

avaliable to middle-income families as well 
as to the indigent. 
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This advice, based on knowledge of com- 
munity facilities and techniques advisable 
for retaining and rehabilitating the mental 
and physical health of the aging, can be 
obtained on a fee basis from the voluntary 
family agencies and from the adult coun- 
selors and home finders mentioned above. 

Families driven to the limit of endurance 
emotionally by an older member who is 
difficult to get along with, can get advice 
about various ways of handling the problem, 

CASE OF GUILT-RIDDEN GIRL 


Often the guilt-ridden daughter who can 
no longer bear to live in the same house with 
her domineering, but physically helpless 
mother or mother-in-law feels like a moral 
leper. 

The explanation may be that the older 
woman is irritable and demanding because 
she is demoralized and terrified by old age 
and dependency. 

Both women can be reassured by learning 
from expert counselors that they are not 
alone in their dilemma and that socially 
acceptable, economically feasible, and per- 
sonally satisfactory solutions are possible. 

These agencies offer counseling, too, to the 
bewildered older person unable to adjust to 
retirement, idleness, and income reduction. 
They may steer him toward new kinds of 
work more in keeping with his declining 
strength, part-time work at his acquired 
skill, or social activities and hobbies that will 
revive his interest in life and restore his 
pride in achievement. 

Concrete evidence of the urgent need for 
more counseling and continuity of care is 
offered by the results of a study made of 95 
aged patients at Goldwater Memorial Hos- 
pital on Welfare Island. 

The study, begun in 1953, is a joint project 
of the New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center and the city department of hospitals, 
with financial aid from the New York Foun- 
dation. A similar survey under the same 
auspices is being made of the chronically 111 
in all the city’s general hospitals, to deter- 
mine how many of the patients do not belong 
in hospitals, and how they got there. 

A recently published report of the survey 
characterizes the chronic disease and dis- 
ability resulting from an aging population 
as the Nation's No. 1 medical problem. 
Ninety percent of the group studied at Gold- 
water, the report says, had no medically 
justifiable reasons for continued hospitali- 
zation. 

Yet some of the 46 men and 49 women 
studied had been in Goldwater as long as 
13 years. Unable to ascertain the exact cost 
of the lengthy hospitalization of the group, 
the report nevertheless declares that “an 
outlay of millions of dollars is directly in- 
volved.“ 

“In any event,“ the report says, the cost 
of neglect is high and should be faced 
frankly. If we cannot act out of compassion 
and maturity, we will still have to act out of 
economic necessity.” 


Aids to Morale Needed for Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Times of February 24, 1955. 
It is the fourth in a series of five articles 
written by Edith Evans Asbury on the 
problems of the aging: 
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AIDS TO MORALE NEEDED ror AGED—As Ovrn-65 
POPULATION RISES, EXPERTS ARE CONCERNED 
Over Wars TO KEEP IT OCCUPIED 

(By Edith Evans Asbury) 

While public and private agencies seek 
frantically for means to cope with the soar- 
ing cost of illness among the aged popula- 
tion, they quake at the prospect of the future, 

The over-65 population in the United 

States has quadrupled since 1900; the num- 
ber of persons 45 to 64 years old has tripled. 
This middle age group is passing into the 
over-65 group at the rate of about 400,000 a 
year. 
One need not be an Einstein to deduce 
from these statistics, and from the rate of 
speed at which medical science achieves new 
victories over disease, that the aged are 
destined to form a much larger proportion of 
the population than they do now. 

Today, 1 in every 12 persons in the country 
is over 65 years old, and the ratio in New 
York City is 1 in 11. It is estimated that 
by 1980 1 in 7 of the Nation's population will 
be over 65. 

It is true that a great many men and 
women live to a hearty, happy old age, and 
die with merciful speed. Many of our most 
distinguished figures in government, in- 
dustry, arts, and sciences are way past 65 and 
still active. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill is 80. 
T. J. Watson, chairman of the International 
Business Machines Corp., is 81. Former Vice 
President ALBEN BanK LRT, who recently got 
himself elected to the United States Senate 
after an arduous campaign, is 77. Arturo 
Toscanini was still vigorously directing the 
N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra up to last April, 
when he retired at the age of 87. 

Carl Sandburg is still turning out literary 
and scholarly masterpieces at 77. Grandma 
Moses, at 95, is still busy painting, an art she 
took up when she was 78 years old. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Albert Einstein, and 
many, many others can be cited who con- 
tinue to contribute their wisdom and skill 
to the Nation long after passing 65. 

MANY WORKING AFTER 75 


In many walks of life, men and women 
continue working after they reach the age 
of 65. It is estimated that 23 percent of 
those over 65 years old in the United States 
are employed and supporting another 7 per- 
cent who are their wives. Several hundred 
thousand past 75 are still working, usually 
for themselves (farmers, for instance) or at 
part-time jobs for others. 

Experts concerned with the problems of 
the aged believe that many of the remaining 
70 percent could be employed if it were not 
for mandatory retirement practices. They 
believe much of the debilitating, expensive 
illness among older men and women can be 
prevented in the future, if steps are taken 
now to revise the attitude of society that 
decrees retirement at a chronological, rather 
than physiological age. 

That a happy person is a healthy person 
is the thesis underlying this belief. Elim- 
inate the cruelly scornful attitude of society 
toward older men and women, and their 
costly mental and physical deterioration will 
be reduced sharply. 

The United States, hewed out of a wilder- 
ness by young, vigorous men and women, 
built into industrial eminence by efficient 
production methods, glorifies youth and has 
little respect for those who do not contribute 
to the national economy. This attitude is 
accentuated by our culture’s strong Puritan 
tradition, in which work has a unique value. 

So long as lts citizens are self-supporting 
members of the economy, they find the 
American way of life worth living, no matter 
how much of a struggle it is at times. They 
fight for their jobs and advancement, they 
fight for their children, for the causes in 
which they believe, and for prestige, with 
whatever weapons are at hand. They refuse 
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to acknowledge that they are old until con- 
fronted with irrefutable, shocking evidence. 


VERDICT SHAKES MORALE 


When the stunning verdict Is forced upon 
them it staggers their morale, Unless some 
way can be found to rescue and preserve the 
older person's morale he will begin to deterl- 
orate mentally and physically, in the opinion 
of physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, and Government administra- 
tors concerned today with problems of the 
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Men forced to retire by their chronological 
age while they are still physiologically able, 
energetic women who have outlived their role 
as mothers and homemakers suffer keenly at 
being relegated to the shelf. Unless they can 
find some new means of bolstering their egos 
by activity and achievement, they wither 
away in the face of society’s judgment that 
they are useless. 

Expelled from the battlefield, where, dur- 
ing all their thinking years, they gloried in 
the challenge, they cower in a no-man’s land 
between the army of fellows that has ostra- 
cized them, and death. 

“We are wasting our most precious hu- 
man resources, wisdom, by our present social 
attitude toward our aging population,” de- 
clared Dr. Howard Rusk, chairman of the 
Department of Physical Medicine and Reha- 
bilitation of New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center and associate editor of the 
New York Times, 

“People are not born wise,“ Dr. Rusk says. 
“They may be born brilliant, but wisdom 
comes only with experience, and experience 
comes only with time.“ 

Distinguished members of his own profes- 
sion furnish examples of the folly of arbi- 
trary retirement because of age. As one of 
many similar cases, he cited the late Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, the first and one of the 
greatest neuro-surgeons, who was retired by 
Harvard University. Dr. Cushing promptly 
moved over to the Yale faculty, and contin- 
ued teaching until he was 68. 

JOBS HARD TO GET AFTER 40 

The age barrier to employment begins to 
rear itself long before 65. Jobs are frequently 
advertised as offered only to applicants under 
40. Sometimes the limit is placed at 35 or at 
30. 

“We have a terrible time persuading per- 
sonnel managers to even interview workers 
over 40, no matter how well qualified those 
applicants are,” says Mrs. Marguerite Cole- 
man, supervisor of special placement seryice 
for the New York Employment Service. 

The difficulty of finding employment for 
those over 60 is inordinately greater. Yet 
many could be placed, Mrs, Coleman says, if a 
larger staff could be assigned to the task. At 
present only four persons in the New York 
office serve the over-49 group, and they are 
able to handle only 10 percent of the appli- 
cations, 

“It is really a tragic business,“ Mrs. Cole- 
man says. 

The only other agency that offers special 
assistance to the older worker in finding full 
or part-time work In the city is the federa- 
tion employment service, operated by the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

Many of the idle, older men and women, 
fre perfectly capable, physically and men- 
tally, of continuing full time at the same 
kind of work they always did, Mrs. Coleman 
says. 

Others could work part time. For exam- 
ple, the New York office placed a 70-year-old 
retired librarian in a 3-day-a-weck post in 
the records department of a hospital. Re- 
tired bookkeepers are placed with small firms 
whose books need attention only 1 or 2 daya 
a week. Retired teachers can be part-time 
tutors. 

The employment service also operates a 
training class for older office workers. Here 
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women who were stenographers or secre- 
tarles before they were married can, now 
that they need to return to work, brush up 
on their typing and shorthand. 

Not only does the employed older person 
save the taxpayers money by supporting 
himself, but he is a contributor to the 
national economy and is paying taxes. 

During November, 1954, the most recent 
month for which statistics have been com- 
pleted, 79,000 men and women filed new ap- 
plications for employment throughout the 
State employment service. Of these, 22 per- 
cent were between 46 and 64 years old, and 
2 percent were over 65. Already pending 
were applications from 93,000 men and 
women between 46 and 64, and 22,000 from 
persons over 65. 

"Somebody has to support these people,” 
Mrs. Coleman sald. The community cannot 
afford to have that many unproductive peo- 
ple.” 

Senator Thomas C. Desmond, chairman of 
the State joint legislative committee on the 
problems of the aging, has a bill before the 
legislature that would appropriate $50,000 
to be used for employment counseling for 
older workers. He has introduced it peren- 
nially, several times, and so far it has been 
defeated each year. He has also offered a 
measure that, if adopted, would remove 
antl-age legislation. 

Pointing out that the life expectancy of 
a 65-year-old man is 14 years, and of a 65- 
year-old woman is 17 years. Senator Des- 
mond asks: "What do we expect these forci- 
bly retired people to do all that time, sit on 
their hands?“ 

Another bill introduced by Senator Des- 
mond would provide paid recreation leaders 
to work with the aged. These leaders would 
help organize and direct “senior citizens 
clubs,” “golden age clubs" and other recrea- 
tional activities that would get the aged out 
of their lonely rooms more often and give 
them something to live for. 

In the city, 14 day-care centers for older 
men and women are operated by the depart- 
ment of welfare. They are an important 
link in the department's “continulty of care” 
program designed to keep older relief clients 
in their own homes as long as possible, 

NEW INTERESTS PROVIDED 


Here, older men and women, widowed, 
lonely because most of their friends have 
died, can meke new friends, develop hobbies, 
participate in study groups. New Yorkers 
from all walks of life attend these centers, 
which have libraries and workshops as well as 
lounges and meeting rooms. 

Similar recreational programs for older 
men and women are offered in some 
churches, and some homes for the aged pro- 
vide them for older people in the neighbor- 
ing community. 

Màre such centers should be established by 
churches, civic clubs, and various organiza- 
tions, declares Harry A. Levine, director of 
the welfare department's centers, 
$ Many churches and synagogues are open 
sll day and could provide space for activities 
for older people, Mr. Levine says. 

According to Commissioner McCarthy, the 
centers pay off in dollars-and-cents savings 
to the taxpayers, as well as in emotional ben- 
efits to the aging. He has asked the budget 
director for money to open additional cen- 
ters, which, he says, “can cut down roferrals 
to mental hospitals. 

“We don’t get mental breakdowns to the 
same degree among the aged if they are kept 
busy,” Commissioner McCarthy declares. 

The large number pf widowed women 
among the aged poses a special problem. 
Women tend to outlive men, whether mar- 
ried or not. 

The widowed women suffer as keenly from 
loss of status and feelings of futility as do 
men and women forcibly retired from em- 
ployment outside the home. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN CITY 

In smaller cities, and on farms, there la 
usually room in the home for a grandmother 
or aging aunt, and plenty of things for her 
to do around the house and in the commu- 
nity, In New York, with its small apart- 
ments and mobile population, this Is less 
likely to be true. 

Depressed at being crowded out of the 
general scheme, many of these women take 
solace in recollections of the past, when they 
were important, This group is especially in 
need of help, if mental breakdown is to be 
prevented. 

As has been pointed out earlier, 30 percent 
of the over-65 population in the Nation are 
employed or supported by their husbands. 
Nearly all of the remaining 70 percent must 
subsist on sharply reduced incomes, whether 
the source be pension, annuity, social se- 
curity or old-age asistance. Adjustment to 
a reduced standard of living intensifies all 
the other misfortunes of this group. 

Despite the gloomy shadows thrown across 
their latter years, most old people manage to 
adjust to their hardships. 

-Assistance in making that adjustment is 
given at two adult counseling centers in 
Manhattan, operated jointly by the city de- 
partments of health and welfare, with a 
grant from the New York Foundation. 

The centers are the outgrowth of a sur- 
vey made in 1952 of 500 men and women 
over 60 living in the Yorkville-Kipps Bay 
area. The department of health, Cornell 
University Medical College, the New York 
Foundation and the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion arranged the study. 

All income levels were represented by the 
500, who were selected at random. Some 
lived in luxurious Park Avenue apartments, 
others in very poor homes on Second Avenue. 
The area covered was between 34th and 90th 
Streets, and between Fifth Avenue and the 
East River. 

Some kind of counseling to plan for and 
adjust to old age was revealed as being one 
of the greatest needs of the aged. 

As the result of the study, an experimental 
counseling center was established at 411 East 
69th Street in 1953, A second center was 
opened early this year in East Harlem, at 312 
East 109th Street. 

At both centers the service is available to 
all the aged, regardless of income. It is 
rendered by a staff that includes a physician, 
psychiatrist, a public health nurse, social 
case worker and clinical psychologist. 

Less than half the problems brought In by 
the troubled older men and women are re- 
Inted to health. But its sponsors believe 
that the expansion of the service would be 
one of the most effective preventive health 
measures possible, 

“Their main, besetting problem is not 
health, but morale,” says Dr, Theodore 
Rosenthal, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Health Department. 

“And if you can keep old people occupied 
they keep out of hospitals. Mental health 
has an important effect on their physical 
health.” 


Europe Leads United States in Assisting 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 


the attention of our colleagues to the 
following article which appeared in the 


1955 


New York Times of February 25, 1955. 

It is the last article in a series of five 

Written by Edith Evans Asbury on the 

Problems of the aging: 

Europe Leaps Unrrep STATES IN ASSISTING 
Acrp—Ossrnverns Finns THIS Country 
SUFFERS sy A COMPARISON WITH Am GIVEN 
AsROAD—RESPECT FOR OLD Crrep—But Ris- 
ING PROPORTION oF THE ELDERLY Is CAUSING 
4 Bic PROBLEM IN BOME AREAS 

(By Edith Evans Asbury) 

The proportion of the aged in the popula- 
tion is rising in Europe as well as in the 
United States. 

In Great Britain 10.83 percent of the pòp- 
ulation are 65 years or older. In Germany 
9.28 percent are over 65. The percentage in 
the United States is 8.118. 

Both Germany and Britain had about the 
Same percentage of over 65 population as 
this country in 1900. In Germany it was 
ree Britain had 4.69, and the United States 


France, Sweden, and Norway had large 
Number of aged in 1900, their percentages 
g 8.20. 8.37, and 7.90, respectively. To- 
Gay in France 11.80 percent of the popula- 
tion are over 65, in Sweden 10.31, and in 
Norway 9.70. 

The Europeans began planning for the wel- 
Tare of the aged long before we did. That 
Was partly because their populations have 
been aging gradually over a longer period. 
Also they showed concern earlier because 
Glder persons in those countries receive more 
Geference from their families and the public. 

UNITED STATES SUFFERS IN CONTRAST 

A report on a tour made last summer to 
Observe how the aged are cared for in Europe 
and Scandinavia has been made by Miss Ollie 
A. Randall, national president of the Amer- 
icān Geronological Society. She said: 

“We sensed above everything else a feeling 
that nothing was too good for the old people. 
It is something that we in this country have 
not acquired to the same degree.” 

Miss Flora Fox, director of the Central 
Bureau for the Jewish Aged, who also made 
the tour sald she was “deeply impressed by 
the acceptance of the aged as people and 
entitled to special housing. It puts to shame 
Nee meager efforts in this country," she 

ded. 


Government-sponsored retirement systems 
Were well established in Germany and the 
andinavian countries when we established 
Ours, largely patterned after theirs, in 1935. 
Bismarck introduced social security in Ger- 
Many in 1873. Britain established a non- 
Contributory pension plan, involving a means 
test, in 1908. A contributory plan, without 
Means test, was started in 1925. 
In early times the Swedes, or rather their 
Viking forebears, solved the old-age problem 
pushing their old folk over the nearest 
brecipice. Today, their old-age pension 
"¥stem is so inclusive it covers every Swede 
at his 67th birthday, irrespective of financial 
Status. 
The King is excepted, but the Queen is not. 
oe being 67 this year, will receive the pen- 


Government-subsidized low-rent housing 
Planned especially for older couples, or for 
Unmarried, men and women, has also been 
Sonstructed on a large scale in Germany and 

© Scandinavian countries. 

OTHER GRANTS BESIDES MONEY 


Besides money payments, some European 

t ntries provide other benefits for the re- 
ed aged. In France, some cities grant coal, 

Milk, sugar, and other food allocations as 
ell as hospitalization. 

Denmark, in addition to subsidizing low- 
rent apartments that house 5 percent of the 
unter pensioners, pays rent subsidies to 

Ose living in other housing. 

Io Sweden, too, either provides specially bunt 
rent housing, or rent subsidy to the 
Pensioners, 
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With their entrenched systems and their 
experience in administering them, it might 
have been expected that those far-sighted 
countries would be better prepared than the 
wes States to handie today's aging popu- 

tion. 

The European countries are, however, as 
perplexed and bedeviled as the United States 
by the mounting costs of chronic illness 
among the aging. They are learning, as we 
are, that pensions are not the final answer 
for the aged. And in many of the countries 
the retirement insurance structures have 
suffered from devaluations, war-devastation 
and other blows to national economies. 

As rapidly as possible, the European coun- 
tries are making adjustments, There is a 
trend toward changing from fixed pensions 
to flexible ones tied to the cost of living. 
The Scandinavian countries already pay 
cost-of-living pensions. That system is be- 
ing considered by the Governments of Eng- 
land and Germany. 


DOUBTS ON MANDATORY RETIRING * 


The medically increased span of life, with 
its lengthened period of retirement, and 
the higher incidence of chronic illness have 
resulted in Europe as here in a trend away 
from institutionalization. It is also raising 
doubts about the desirability of mandatory 
retirement, 

In some of the European countries older 
men and women who prefer to continue 
working are spared the hardship of en- 
forced idleness and reduced income that is 
suffered by many American men and women 
past the mandatory retirement age. 

Older persons are encouraged to stay on 
the job in England and Denmark. They re- 
ceive larger pensions as a reward for delay- 
ing retirement, because in those countries 
there are more jobs than there are workers 
to fill them. 

A third of the men and women over 70 
in Sweden are still working. In Germany 
those retired on social. security are permitted 
to earn money, and the majority do. 

In France, on the other hand, it is re- 
ported that it is the lifetime dream of nearly 
every state employee to retire on a pension as 
soon as possible—at 50 or 65. Frenchmen, 
perhaps, feel less of a call to prove their 
worth to society by continuing to work. 
Older men and women are an integral part 
of the family in France, commanding respect 
and often obeisance. 

In Europe, as here, strenuous efforts are 
being made to keep ailing older persons in 
their own homes as long as possible, both for 
their Gwn morale and to avoid higher cost 
of hospitalization. 

Since Britain has socialized medicine, the 
aged are entitled to free medical care, in- 
cluding drugs and hospitalization. Homes 
for the aged are available, but about 95 per- 
cent of the aged maintain their own house- 
holds or live with their children. This 18 
approximately the same percentage as in the 
United States, 

Officers of the National Assistance Board 
visit pensioners who need help, and the 
board contributes financially to voluntary 
agencies providing recreation, meals, or other 
services for the elderly in their own homes. 


CLUBS ALSO OFFER SERVICES 


More than 2,300 clubs, providing recrea- 
tion, handicraft classes, and above all, com- 
panionship, are run by local groups affili- 
ated with the National Old People’s Welfare 
Committee, In which voluntary and statu- 
tory bodies are represented. 

Mobile food services provide many old per- 
sons with hot meals In their homes. 

Prosperous Sweden, which has not engaged 
in a war since 1814, provides handsomely for 
the aged. That country’s national health 
program, effective this year, supplies hospi- 
tal and medical care and free medicine for 
everyone, including the aged. 

In addition, there are many state and mu- 
nicipal services for alling older persons. 
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Visiting nurses and homemakers are sent 
without charge. 

About 23,000 low-priced apartments and 
210 modern houses for the aged with 8,800 
beds, the bulk in single rooms, also have been 
built for Sweden’s aged. 

Less blessed with prosperity, Germany and 
France face a more severe problem. West 
Germany's own people have aged earlier, 
physiologically, because of the rigors of war. 
And the country has been flooded with large 
numbers of aging refugees from East Ger- 
Many and the Balkans. Medical care, drugs, 
and hospitalization are free for Germans re- 
ceiving pensions under the compulsory in- 
surance system. 

PROBLEM IS ACUTE IN FRANCE 


France's problem is acute, because it bas 
the oldest population in the world. The 
average age of the French is 35, compared 
with 30 in the United States. The percent- 
age of men and women over 60 in France is 
16.2 as against 0.9 in the United States, 
Many of France's aged are war widows. 

As France also has had a high Increase in 
the birth rate, she has a disproportionate 
number of persons either over 60 or recently 
born, This places a heavy burden upon per- 
sons in the producing years, whose numbers 
have been cut by the casualties of two wars. 

So far the problem of an aging population 
has not arisen in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia, but it is expected to develop 
there, too, within the next 20 years. The 
benefits of medical science that extend the 
life span are easily exportable. Already mor- 
tality rates in some of those countries haye 
fallen sharply. 

It may be that by the time their aged 
populations assumes larger proportions, the 
underdeveloped countries will be better pre- 
pared to grapple with the problem than were 
the United States and Europe, 

For one thing, larger numbers of children 
in their traditionally larger families will also 
survive, thanks to medical science. Secondly, 
their predominantly agrarian society pro- 
vides more space and opportunity for older 
men and women in the family. 

And last, but not least, the Asian family 
pattern protects older men and women from 
the demoralization so often at the root of 
their dilemma in our modern, industrialized 
society. 

Many of the so-called underdeveloped 
countries have preserved, along with other 
antiquated customs, the belief that a family 
includes not only parents and children, but 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins to 
the second and third generation. 

These older members remain in the house- 
hold, sharing in its work, its play, its pov- 
erty or prosperity, and its love, 


Federal Participation in the School Lunch 
Program 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24,1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the following let- 
ter from Mr. Harvey K. Allen, of the 
bureau of school lunches, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, so that 
my colleagues may consider the remarks 
on the necessity of increased Federal 
participation in the school-lunch pro- 
gram: 
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BOARD or EDUCATION 
or THE Crry or New YORK, 
BUREAU OF SCHOOL LUNCHES, 
Brooklyn, N. F., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. Francis E. DORN, 
Member of Congress; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar ConcrzessmMAN Dorn: For the past 
several years the Federal appropriation for 
the national school-lunch program has re- 
mained unchanged. During the same pe- 
riod, however, the number of children in the 
program has increased greatly, and so, of 
course, has the cost of serving a school lunch, 
The Federal aid has had to be spread more 
and more thinly, with the result that the 
rate of Federal assistance per lunch has 
steadily declined. In consequence, the States 
and local communities, already hard pressed 
to meet the heavy costs of constructing and 
operating new schools, have been obliged to 
bear the entire increase in the cost of the 
school-lunch program. 

Claims of the Secretary of Agriculture have 
led some Members of Congress to believe that 
donations of surplus commodities and the 
special school milk funds provided by the 
Agriculture Act of 1954 make an increase 
in the school-lunch appropriation unneces- 
sary. The facts, however, do not support 
these claims. On the contrary, the testi- 
mony adduced in the recent hearings of the 
House Subcommittee on Agriculture Appro- 
priations by public witnesses provides ample 
evidence of the compelling need for an in- 
crease of at least $25 million in the Federal 
school-lunch appropriations for 1956. 

There is a strong move now under way to 
obtain a substantially larger school-lunch 
appropriation than the $84 million author- 
ized for the current year. It is proposed 
that the additional funds be provided either 
by increasing the school-lunch appropriation 
or by requiring that a portion of the cus- 
toms receipts available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture be apportioned among the States 
as cash assistance to be expended under the 
provisions of the National School Lunch Act 
of 1946. This proposal has the special merit 
of being equally beneficial to consumers and 
producers of agricultural products. Not only 
would it provide urgently needed additional 
funds to expand the national school-lunch 
program, but it would also promote the do- 
mestic consumption of agricultural com- 
modities of all kinds. 

On behalf of New York City parents and 
their children, may I urge that you join 
other interested Members of Congress in 
vigorously secking an increase in Federal 
cash assistance for school lunches by what- 
ever method appears to be most suitable 
and feasible, 

Please accept this renewed assurance of 
my high esteem, and believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tarver K. Auten. 


Our Defense Policy—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an article in 
two parts entitled “Mission for the Army: 
The Winning of World War IN,” which 
appeared in the February 1955, issue of 
the Army Journal, 
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Herewith is part I: 
MISSION FOR THE ARMY: THE WINNING OF 
Wos War III 

(This article is the product of discussion 
and study by a number of soldiers whose in- 
terest in their profession goes far beyond 
their daily duty. Its purpose is to suggest 
a program of action that the Government of 
the United States can profitably delegate to 
the United States Army in the interest of 
national security. It is also designed to re- 
assure those few soldiers who have expressed 
concern about the future of their profession, 
We believe this article shows them that the 
Army is and must continue to be a dominant 
military force.) 

We must recognize the creeping aggression 
that we call the cold war for what it is: 
world war III. If world war Iv—the nuclear 
and thermonuclear war—comes it will be 
because of our failure to meet and defeat the 
present Soviet challenge, 

We believe it demonstrable that United 
States concentration on preparing for ther- 
monuclear war has weakened our power to 
resist creeping aggression. Our reluctance 
to face up to the fact that we can be destroy- 
ed piecemeal as well as in one overpowering 
assault threatens us with defeat in world 
war III. 

In the next few paragraphs we “brief” 
some evidence that shows how our preoc- 
cupation with war with a “big bang” has 
limited the execution of plans and operations 
that will protect us from defeat in world 
war III. 

Our reliance on nuclear weapons and stra- 
tegic air-delivery systems has been a clear 
signal to the Communists that our real prep- 
arations are for a final showdown and that 
we are largely unprepared to stop limited 
aggression, 

Our success in bullding military strength 
in Europe has given the Communists the 
opportunity to move in Asia, Communist 
success in Asia may mean the eventual en- 
circlement of Europe via the Middle East 
and the isolation of Europe from the United 
States. “The road to London lies through 
Peiping,” Lenin said many years ago. That 
road may also lead to Washington, 

The inhibitions and frustrations of the 
Korean war should not paralyze us into 
inaction. Asia is the active theater of 
world war III, and such phrases as “the 
wrong war in the wrong place” and “we 
should never let our armies become bogged 
down on the mainland of Asia” will not 
change this situation. We do not neces- 
sarily have to let the enemy choose the 
battleficld, but we do have to counter his 
moves directly or indirectly, and up to now 
our only indirect counter has been the 
threat of massive retallation—which he con- 
siders a massive bluf on our part. 

We must face up to the fact that creeping 
aggression is military aggression as well as in- 
ternal subversion and propaganda. Greece, 
Korea, and Indochina make that clear. The 
ultimate aims of subversion and propaganda 
are to pave the way for armed aggression. 
Indeed, we have that from the mouth of 
a key Communist spokesman who, at a 
policy conference in Peiping in 1949, said: 
“Armed struggie can, and must, be the 
main form in the people's liberation strug- 
gies in many colonial and semicolonial 
countries. But this does not mean that 
armed struggle does not need the coordi- 
nation of other forms of the struggle.” 

In a brilliant analysis in this magazine 
last month Lt. Col. Robert B. Rigg demon- 
strated that the “parallel between tactical 
patterns and growth of the Vist Minh and 
of the Red Chinese in the Chinese civil war 
is so precise that even the circumstances 
of today’s truce predict tomorrow's trouble.” 

“Today's truce predicts tomorrow's 
trouble"—that phrase is a clear warning that 
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we must take steps to stop aggression in 
Asla—or lose world war III. 
THE ARMY: DECISIVE ANM IN WAR 

Unlike the Air Force, the Army cannot 
concentrate on one kind of warfare. Na- 
tional security requires the Army tp pre- 
pare to fight in all kinds: general and 
limited, conventional and thermonuclear. 

It is not a downgrading or belittling of 
the Army’s vital roles in Europe or in an 
atomic war to say that the Communist bid 
for Asia is an important and significant 
challenge to the Army. In the words of the 
latest edition of FM 100-5, The continued 
possibility of such limited wars requires the 
maintenance in being of Army forces fully 
organized, trained and equipped for combat, 
and at the same time possessing a capacity 
for strategic mobility.” 

Thus the Army must build an alternate 
military force capable of checking creeping 
aggression in the era of nuclear parity. 
such an army is not created and maintained 
we will be postponing the ultimate decision 
to times and places and means of the Soviet's 
own choosing. If we do create such forces 
and win world war III. world war IV may 
never happen. The stakes are high. 

To win world war III we must overcome 
inhibitions that now chain us. It has gen- 
erally been concluded that a military deploy- 
ment capable of coping with nibbling ag- 
gression would result in an undesirable dis- 
persion of United States forces in a thin line 
around the Soviet periphery. The task 15 
frequently presented as impossible. The 
specter of unlimited Communist manpower 
Is always ralsed whenever the recurrent issue 
of confronting Communist aggression in Asia 
arises. The fact that the monolithic Soviet 
bloc can explolt the advantages of its in- 
terior lines position is also advanced to ex- 
plain why nothing can be done to check the 
Red tide. 

It would be the height of military folly, of 
course, to try to contain the Soviet orbit by 
dispersing a thin line of men around the Red 
periphery. Even the original containment 
policy recognized this fallacy in recommend- 
ing the creation of selected positions of 
strength. However, in the implementation 
of the containment policy few such positions 
were created, 

The geographic realities of Asia belie the 
interior lines advantage which the Commu- 
nists reputedly possess. Asia is a whole 
series of vast terrain compartments, commu- 
nication between which is far more dificult 
by land than it is by sea. By exploiting sea 
and air power the free world, partciularly the 
United States, has a great capability to con- 
centrate at a particular point on the rim of 
Asia. In terms of effective manpower, the 
Communist hordes do not enjoy the over- 
whelming numerical superiority commonly 
attributed to them. Even unlimited man- 
power must be trained and must be super- 
vised by skilled noncoms and officers, These 
requirements set a very real Umit on the 
amount of men the Communists can place 
on the fleld. Difficulties of supply and of 
communications further reduce the effective 
forces which the Communists can support in 
any one area. Neither the Russinn nor the 
Chinese Communists have demonstrated a 
capacity or a desire to conduct two military 
campaigns simultaneously. 

The cards are not completely stacked 
against us. We should not avoid fighting a 
limited war just because it happens to be in 
Asia, particularly if it could be advantageous 
to us. The decision to fight in Korea was 
an immense gnin for the free world. A 
limited victory in Korea, one that resulted 
in a peace involving a withdrawal of Chinese 
Communist support from the Viet Minh. 
would have been eyen more useful, 

The Communist challenge in Asia can be 
met and frustrated if the United States, In 
concert with its Asiatic allles, devises © 
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Method and creates forces for defeating 
Overt aggression. Taking into regard the 
Strategic situation in Asia, land forces of 
moderate size, of high tactical mobility and 
capable of using alr and naval support, could 
effectively block Communist aggression. 

This of the problem is receiving 
recognition outside the Government, In a 
study, The Requirements of Deterrence, pre- 
pared at Princeton University’s Center of 

` Internal Studies, William W. Kaufmann con- 
cludes: “If we are to reduce our dangerous 
dependence on massive retaliation and the 
instrumentality of SAC, we must strengthen 
the other arms of the services. The most 
Obvious need is the ground forces. * * * 
The tactical air forces probably suffer from 
undernourishment as well.” 

To check Communist expansion in Asia 
We must have military forces and a strategy 
for their employment. Simultaneously we 
must help these countries counter Com- 
munist subversion and internal insurrection, 
These efforts must be designed to march in 
harness or both may fall. 

Territorial conquest by communism has 
never occurred without the application of 
force despite the illusion that the military 
goal of conquest can be attained by propa- 
ganda and other nonviolent pressures. This 
illusion has led us to give more consideration 
to economic and technical assistance than 
to creating and maintaining the military 
shield which will alone insure the success 
of our assistance programs. Communist 
Strategic planners have never believed that 
they can win their aims without ultimate 
resort to military action. If the Commu- 
nist strategy of the future is consistent with 
that of the past, subversion will be only a 


- prelude to the ultimate use of force. 


We must therefore be prepared to check 
Overt aggression as well as subversive infil- 
tration. If it can be demonstrated that it 
is possible to stop limited.aggression by lim- 
ited wars without an extraordinary drain on 
our resources, the security position of the 
entire free world will be enhanced. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Korean 
War we began in earnest to train free Asians 
to defend themselves. The most striking 
illustration of this program was in Korea, 
where some 20 divisions were organized and 
trained. The cost of maintaining these 
forces into the indefinite future runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. The 
Strain of keeping so many men under arms is 
too much for Korea itself. Thus, consider- 
able additional economic assistance is neces- 
sary, An effort to create equivalent forces 
in all the threatened countries of Southeast 
Asia would be stupendous and expensive. 
This has been recognized and the trend now 
is toward placing limitations on the size of 
indigenous forces that are supported by us. 
Massive retaliation is supposed to take up the 
Slack. It has been advocated that we should 
build up constabulary type forces designed 
Primarily to maintain border security and 
@ssure internal control against Communist 
agents. Such a counterswing of the pendu- 
lum, however, would not solve the problem. 
Security forces, comparable to those main- 
tained in Korea prior to 1950, would not be 
able to take the shock of overt aggression. 

A compromise provides the solution. If, in 
each threatened country, a few suitably 
organized divisions are formed, the nucleus 
Of resistance to external attack would be on 
hand. These divisions could also serve to 
train an indigenous reserve force to be called 
Up in the event of hostilities. 

Two or three indigenous divisions by 
themselyes would not be able to check the 

unist forces that could be pitted 
Against any country of southeast Asia. But 
u they could be rapidly reinforced by mobile 
United States task forces situated within the 
General area, they should be adequate to 
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withstand the early Communist concentra- 
tion. The necessity of such rein- 
forcement was stated by President Eisen- 
hower in a published letter to Secretary 
Wilson on January 5, 1955: 

“To provide for meeting lesser hostile 
action—such as local aggression not broad- 
ened by the intervention of a major aggres- 
sor's forces—growing reliance can be placed 
upon the forces now being bulit and 
strengthened in many areas of the free 
world. But because this reliance cannot be 
complete, and because our own vital in- 
terests, collective security, and pledged faith 
might well be involved, there remain certain 
contigencies for which the United States 
should be ready with mobile forces to help 
indigenous troops deter local aggression, 
direct or indirect.” 


Mobile forces organized and located 
regionally can provide a demonstrable capa- 
bility to defend the threatened areas, United 
States and allied forces already exist in the 
Korea-Japan area. Elements of similar task 
forces are already on hand in various parts of 
Southeast Asia. Additional United States 
Army divisions, located perhaps in the 
Philippines, could provide the deterrent force 
needed for Southeast Asia. Subsequently, a 
comparable force could be organized for the 
Middle East to assure protection to that ex- 
posed region. 

These task forces could be designed to use 
atomic weapons, even though under certain 
circumstances the weapons themselves might 
not be used. Whether or not atomic weap- 
ons were used, we should devise a concept 
for meeting aggression on a limited basis 
without Invoking general war, but without 
precluding limited retaliation against the 
source of the aggression. In general, we 
should seek to limit the area of the conflict 
withont necessarily limiting the means we 
use to check aggression. Some will object 
that any employment of atomic weapons in 
& limited war will necessarily bring about a 
general nuclear war. According to this view, 
an aggressor will widen the conflict if defeat 
seems inevitable. The logic of this argu- 
ment does not stand up in the thermonuclear 
age. It implies that a loss of face resulting 
from a setback to limited aggression would 
be less acceptable to Communist leaders than 
the nuclear destruction of their own coun- 
tries. Communist rulers probably have just 
as much interest in preventing a general 
nuclear war as do the leaders of the West. 
Whatever limitations may be imposed, we 
must be able to defeat the aggressor and 
every effort must be made to save the victim 
country from utter ruin. If these general 
principles are adopted, this concept would be 
given support by the free peoples of Asia. 
A few of the countries located along the arc 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
Sea of Japan might be able to develop forces 
in excess of their immediate needs and also 
make a contribution to the mobile U, N. task 
forces established to deter aggression in the 
various threatened regions. 


THE ARMY'S PARAMOUNT ROLE 


Although these task forces will comprise 
elements of all the services, the Army's con- 
tribution would be paramount. This con- 
firms the axiom suggested by Raymond Aron 
that “regular armies have no substitute as 
instruments of the cold war.,“ When the 
army adopts the blocking of creeping ex- 
pansion as a basic mission, it can take the 
many practical steps. Many of the problems 
we ran into in Korea resulted from our efforts 
to remake Korea into a Western European or 
American type of theater of combat. The 
engineer effort required In Korea was prodi- 
gious, but was it all necessary? It is pos- 
sible to fight and fight well in Asia without 
all the impedimenta and logistical detail to 
which we have become accustomed. This 
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squares with the growing conviction that 
atomic weapons will demand an army able to 
live in austerity. 

Certain of Field Marshal Montgomery's 
recommendations for an army required to 
fight a general nuclear war are quite in line 
with what we need to fight limited wars in 
Asia. Let's check off some of them. 

“Armies must develop a more lively and 
opportunity type of battle leader than exists 
at present, in both junior and senior ranks, 
Such a leader must have the imagination, 
the daring, and the resources to seize fleeting 
local opportunities; he must be trained to 
act independently and immediately within 
the framework of a general plan, rather than 
on precise and detailed orders or only after 
reference to a superior. 

“Land forces must become less dependent 
on roads and more capable of cross-country 
movement. 

“The supply system of land armies must be 
streamlined. They must become much less 
dependent on fixed lines of supply such as 
roads and railways, 

“Armies need a simple line of supply based 
on an airlift. Today, when supply lines are 
cut by enemy action, armies cease to operate 
efficiently. The system of the future should 
provide air supply to forward maintenance 
areas from base depots many miles to the 
rear, and well dispersed, 

* * . * * 

“The airlift from base depots to forward 
Maintenance areas must be by some type of 
vertical lift aircraft, which can take off and 
land vertically, and which fly at a fast speed 
like an ordinary aircraft in level flight. 

. „ . * „ 

“There is clearly a tremendous future for 
vertical lift aircraft, and it must be exploited 
for the benefit of land forces.” 

The Army must have the new, light weap- 
ons that are easy to handle and effective in 
Asian combat. In setting requirements for 
equipment, transport, ordnance, and supply, 
the Army must continue to stress simplicity, 
and lightness. Every item of equipment 
should be designed to make it easier to train 
indigenous troops to use it. Services and 
facilities which are desirable but not neces- 
sary for fighting effectiveness must be elim- 
inated. In training we must stress the ad- 
verse terrain and weather conditions which 
are encountered in most Asian areas. Only 
an army with the highest standards of pro- 
ficiency, discipline, and general military ef- 
fectiveness can stop creeping aggression. 

There is no room in this discussion for 
comment on tactics, It is well to observe, 
however, that many valuable objective les- 
sons can be gleaned from our experiences in 
Greece, Korea, the Burma campaign of World 
War II. British operations against the Com- 
munists in Malaya, and the long confict in 
Indochina, 


Our Defense Policy—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include part I of 
the article entitled “Mission for the 
Army: The Winning of World War II,” 
which appeared in the February 1955 is- 
sue of the Army Journal: 
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A highly important part of this total con- 
cept for stopping creeping aggression—and 
winning world war III— is the example, guid- 
ance, and leadership the United States can 
give the free nations with whom it is work- 
ing. It Is important that soldiers assigned to 
MAAG missions always be carefully select- 
ed and trained for their task. Proficiency in 
the language of the country Is necessary and 
the intellectual ability to acquire an insight 
into the real motivations of the people of the 
country is desirable. Highly trained, knowl- 
edgeable men assigned to MAAG missions do 
much more than merely give advice on milt- 
tary matters. They can contribute to activi- 
ties that will stabilize the internal affairs of 
the country and thus make it less susceptible 
to Communist subversion and propaganda. 
But the most important task of these cadres 
will be in training military leaders. 

The Communists have made headway in 
Asia because they long ago recognized the 
importance of selecting and training men 
capable of organizing revolutionary armies, 
As Lenin once expressed it. We see innumer- 
able examples of how the better organized, 
more class-conscious, and better armed mi- 
nority forces its will upon the majority and 
vanquishes It.” Because Communist warfare 
cannot be treated in isolated pockets, a new 
approach to the problem of leadership train- 
ing in the threatened countries of Asia is 
essential. The United States Army will have 
vast numbers of potential indigenous lead- 
ers passing through its training establish- 
ments, and thus it can play an important 
role in developing men capable of coping with 
a wide array of Communist maneuvers. This 
training must not be satisficd solely with 
technical proficiency (how many Chinese 
fighting against us in Korea were trained in 
United States operated schools?); it must 
also be designed to bulld a mental bridge be- 
tween America and Asia. 

Our experience in Korea is most revealing 
here. We had little success in bullding ef- 
fective Korean military units until we were 
able to concentrate on creating a strong corps 
of Korean officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers. Success in this activity can in time 
overcome failures in other activities for in- 
telligent, knowledgeable indigenous lead- 
ership will support our objectives not only 
within their own military forces but within 
the whole government, For the best of these 
United States trained leaders will almost in- 
variably become important governmental of- 
fictals. 

In short, the infinitely complex and dim- 
cult task of our MAAG missions cannot be 
overstressed. It is an important task that 
demands the best efforts of our Army leader- 
ship. The Army has the competence to per- 
form it—providing it receives the full sup- 
port of our entire Government leadership. 


THE SUMMING UP 


The power vacuum in Asia can be filled 
only by the United States Army. If it is 
given the task, military strategy will truly 
serye diplomacy. Once we demonstrate that 
we have a powerful and effective alternate 
to nuclear war, communism will be thrown 
on the defensive and many of the fears and 
tensions which now fret the free world 
alliance will disappear. 

The problem is both a political and a mili- 
tary one. The absence of effective, fiexible 
free world military forces in Asia makes Com- 
munist subversion easier. The Communist 
threat has military, social, and economic 
facets. The closest coordination will have 
to be effected between civilian agencies cop- 
ing with the social and economic challenge 
of communism and the military men 
assigned to develop means, including indig- 
enous forces, to close the door against “local 
wars.” 

Our Korean experience has demonstrated 
that Asinn nations will welcome United 
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States participation In the defense of their 
independence. Collective security for Asia 
is possible when it becomes evident that 
we are prepared to put appropriate military 
flesh on the bare bones of any political com- 
mitments we may make. 

The designation of the Department of the 
Army as the executive agency for the Gov- 
ernment for developing the military answer 
to local aggression would be a forward step. 
Responsibility for planning and action in 
the cold war must be clearly fixed. Of all 
the services, only the Army ts capable of com- 
bating creeping aggression. Occupation 
duty in Japan and Germany, experience of 
its constabulary in Germany, anti-Commu- 
nist campaigns in Greece, the war in Korea, 
and farflung MAAG missions have given the 
Army a large reservoir of experienced men 
who are able to develop a program against 
creeping expansion. . 

Such a military program demands a more 
vigorous defense effort than is currently 
planned. We must also face the reality of 
the conflict which is now being fought to our 
disadvantage and make military prepara- 
tions that will not only stop creeping aggres- 
sion but will also be an insurance policy 
against the holocaust of thermonuclear war. 
The Army’s immediate duty is to furnish 
information which will be a basis for public 
understanding of the issues involved. When 
our citizens understand why creeping ag- 
gression must be stopped, they will make 
provision for an army adequate to discharge 
this mission. 

The point of view represented in this arti- 
cle has some differences from that expressed 
in the state of the Union message: “The 
forthcoming military budget * * * empha- 
sizes modern airpower in the Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. * * * It provides 
for reduction of forces in certain categories 
and their expansion in others, to fit them 
into the military realities of our time.” 

Closely related to the Army's ability to 
check creeping expansion is the proposed 
plan to enlarge and invigorate the Ready Re- 
serve forces. This desirable objective is to 
be attained in part by means of funds made 
available by a big reduction in the Army's 
standing forces. Presumably the forces to 
be cut are “in excess of the Nation's imme- 
diate needs.“ If we are to maintain the bal- 
anced and fiexible Armed Forces required to 
block creeping aggression, the decision to cut 
down active forces in order to build up the 
Reserves merits the closest scrutiny. The 
Reserve program should be designed to ful- 
fill military needs beyond those of meeting 
creeping aggression now and the initial tasks 
of a possible general war. For the first pur- 
pose the United States presently lacks ade- 
quate means in terms of ready Army divi- 
sions, and the cuts will only enlarge this 
critical deficiency. As for the second point, 
most expert military opinion agrees that 
more is to be gained by having an adequate 
Regular force ready when hostilities begin 
than to depend on trained“ Reserves. 

A policy which does not recognize the dan- 
ger of limited aggression or will force the 
Army hastily to improvise combat formations 
if called upon to fight (Korea, June 1950) is 
not sound policy. It does not fit into the 
military realities of our time. Creeping ag- 
gression must be checkmated as rapidly as 
nuclear attack if it is to be checked at all. 

Finally, this is not an argument for cutting 
down the Strategic Air Force. On the con- 
trary, it is a plea for SAC plus the forces we 
need to stop creeping aggression. Nor is it 
an argument for lessening the Army's vital 
interests in Europe and elsewhere. It is a 
challenge and a plan for meeting communism 
wherever it threatens, It can assure victory 
in world war III and very possibly make 
world war IV unnecessary. 
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The Port of Baltimore—A Truly Out- 
standing Magazine Report by the Balti- 
more Sunday Sun on the Second 
Busiest Port in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 , 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest magazine-publishing efforts 
I have seen in a long time was accom- 
plished recently by one of our Baltimore 
daily newspapers, the Baltimore Sun, in 
its Sunday magazine of January 9. The 
entire issue of this “metrogravure” sec- 
tion was devoted to the great port of 
Baltimore, and it was, as I said, a truly 
outstanding job. 

It described in remarkable photo- 
graphs and interesting, comprehensive 
fact-filled special articles the history, 
the work and the workers of the port 
of Baltimore, and did so in such a way 
that the true scope and impressive mag- 
nitude of our great port were finally and 
dramatically brought home to even the 
most casual reader. 

While all of us in Baltimore know 
thoroughly well that our port is, as Miss 
Helen Delich described it in 1 of the 5 
outstanding feature articles she wrote 
for the Sun magazine “the heart and the 
lifeblood of the ity of Baltimore,” the 
facts as they are developed in this ex- 
cellent special report give a rounded pic- 
ture of Baltimore's port which impressed 
every one familiar with the story. And 
for those who are not already aware of 
Baltimore's position as second most ac- 
tive port in the Nation and of the great 
advantages it provides for shippers, the 
Sun magazine tells a startling and con- 
vincing story. 

Because of these attributes, many of 
the articles in the Sun magazine of Janu- 
ary 9, deserve to be placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the attention of 
all of those citizens and officials of the 
Nation interested in maritime matters. 

I only wish it were possible to incorpor- 
ate in the Reccr some of the great pho- 
tographs also contained in the Sun mag- 
azine, particularly the fine shots of the 
port and of its workers, taken by A, 
Aubrey Bodine and Hans Mark, the Bal- 
timore Sun magazine’s photographers. 
Unfortunately, that is not possible. But 
I do hope that those shipper and mari- 
time executives who find themselves 
newly impressed by the advantages of 
Baltimore's port as a result of reading 
some of these articles in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp will arrange to see and 
read the magazine in which they ap- 
peared originally, for the cold type of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp cannot begin to 
reflect the dramatic effect of the mag- 
azine itself. 

For myself, I want to congratulate the 
Baltimore Sunday Sun, its editors, and 
advertising staff for the excellent job 
they combined together to accomplish in 
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Putting out this outstanding magazine, 
and also all of those staff members who 
had any part in preparing the magazine. 
Miss Helen Delich, who regularly re- 
ports marine news for the Sun papers, 
and is one of the best maritime reporters 
in the Nation, deserves special praise for 
the five articles in the magazine which 
carry her byline. 

Every article and every photograph in 
the section are excellent, from the open- 
ing article by Richard K. Tucker entitled 
“Baltimore’s Giant—Our Port Sprawls 
Along 40 Miles of Patapsco River Shore- 
line,” to the historical piece by Miss De- 
lich at the end entitled Baltimore's 
Growth as Port Began in 1706,” which 
traces the port's days from clipper 
ships, through steamboat service, and 
the ever-changing years of the past cen- 
tury as Baltimore's port, at the beginning 
of the atomic age, prepares for new im- 
provements and the challenge of tomor- 
row. 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 2— Colorful 
Article, “Baltimore’s Giant,” by Rich- 
ard K. Tucker, in Special Baltimore 
Sunday Sun Magazine, Recreates the 
Atmosphere of a Great Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
first article in the Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Magazine of January 9 devoted to the 
Port of Baltimore captures the scene, 
the color, and atmosphere of the giant 
which is a port named Baltimore, which, 
as Richard K. Tucker wrote it, “sprawls 
along 40 miles of Patapsco tidewater 
shoreline, fed by all the seas of the world. 
He is sometimes untidy, sometimes 
rough, but he is rich.” 

Under unanimous consent of the 
House, I include the text of that article, 
as follows: 

BALTIMORE'S GIANT—OUR PORT SPRAWLS 

ALONG 40 MILES OP PATAPSCO RIVER SHORE- 


LINE 
(By Richard K. Tucker) 


Sometimes, in an early morning fog, the 
giant lies misty and half hidden. At first 
there is only the gray-green of the water, 
oa flash of a light, the warning sound of a 

Then, beyond the thin curl of foam at the 
bow, beyond the stolid white seabird that 
perches on the close red channel marker, 
the giant rises slowly, and sprawls against 
oe gd and shakes the smoky mist from his 

S. 

He has visitors today, as every day; vis- 
Itors from Japan and Malaya and the South 
China Sea; from Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean; from the storied Gulf of Persia and 
the ancient waterways of northern Europe. 

The giant who feeds on saltwater does 
not rise sparkling and clean-limbed to greet 
them, He shows them what they need. He 
Shows great black smokestacks, huge gray 
elevators, weathered buildings. He shows 
soot and black tar and rust and a jumbled, 
crowded shoreline where dirty weeds some- 
times struggle for survival. He smells of 
Chemicals and fertilizer. 
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But he is also fragrant with spices from 
the Indies and with freshly roasted coffee. 
If he churns smoke at one point, he pours 
bright golden streams of wheat at another. 

With one great rusty arm he operates a 
mammoth junk yard, and with another 
builds the newest and biggest oll tankers 
aflost. While dirty weeds may tangle one 
leg, a national shrine green with well-kept 
grass surrounds another, 

There is the harsh clank and crash of 
freight-car couplings as the giant comes 
to life; and the groan of winches and the sav- 
age roar of faster machinery. 

But there is also the soft sound of a con- 
certina, and there are the songs of the Ital- 
jan, the Greek, the Frenchman; and the 
quiet Mohammedan rites of a Turk thou- 
sands of miles from the mosques of home. 

The giant is a port named Baltimore. He 
sprawls along 40 miles of Patapsco tidewater 
shoreline, fed by all the seas of the world. 
He ts sometimes untidy, sometimes rough, 
but he Is rich. 

He greets no movie stars arriving from 
Paris. Except when they need him in dire 
emergency, no luxury liners seek his aid. 
The fancy ships with the names of queens 
sometimes come to him only once—to die in 
a scrap yard. 

He greets men who work. And he greets 
instead of perfumed ladies in mink, great 
eargoes of ore, oil, chemicals and lumber. 
He gives back coal and wheat and machinery, 
a tractor for a field in France, an automobile 
for an executive in Venezuela. He also gives 
weapons for the survival of freedom. 

In the evening, as the men walk from the 
great ships into a tangle of water-front 
streets, the city sees the dusky Lascar, the 
quiet Oriental, the Frenchman in his beret, 
the sturdy, pink-cheeked Scandinavian, the 
Englishman whose ancestors may have sailed 
with Drake. 

More often it sees the sailor from Maine or 
California, or the young man from Nebraska 
who never smelled sea water until he was 
20 years old. 

Where do they come from, these sailor- 
men whose uniforms range from sweaters and 
berets, to navy blue, to dungarees, to gray 
fiannel suits? Or that skipper in sturdy dark 
wool and gold watch chain, looking not un- 
like a Peoria railroad man? 

Well, they are in from Mombasa, Lulea, La 
Guaira, Karachi, Demarara, Tarafa, Lobito, 
Izmir, Mena al Ahmadi and Las Piedras, 

Or they may have sailed from Oran, Bang- 
kok, Calcutta, Cebu, Liverpool, or Halifax. 
Or, maybe, just from Houston, Tex, 

Some have drunk sake in Yokohoma, or sat 
in the teahouses of Osaka a few weeks ago; 
they have tasted the wines of Marseilles and 
the pastas of Italy, and heard temple bells 
in Malaya, Or maybe the last time ashore 
was Chester, Pa. 

When they have had their beer, and their 
steaks, and danced with a girl or two, or 
maybe only after they have been to the 
YMCA, or the union hall, they will go back 
to the ships, and back to the sea. 

But the giant port is more than sailors 
from faraway places with strange-sounding 
names. It is the husky muscie of the long- 
shoreman who perhaps never travels beyond 
Highlandtown; the sweat of the man who 
makes steel at Sparrows Point, and the man 
who builds great ships. 

It is the chemist in his laboratory, the 
shipping executive in his uptown suite; the 
trucker, the railroad man, the Coast Guards- 
man, the customs man. 

It is the tugboat man on the sturdy little 
boat with a name like Elmer or Justine, and 
the man who operates a piledriver with the 
unlikely name of Mary. It is the pilot wav- 
ing farewell as he drops off a ship into a 
small boat after his trip up from the Capes, 
and the fireboat man pouring streams of 
water from big brass nozzles on red boats 
called Torront and Cataract. 
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Sometimes it is grim-faced men in police 
boats grappling for a body beneath the gray 
surface of tides that suck and whirl around 
old bulkheads. 

To some, it is the boatman from Virginia 
or the Eastern Shore, tied up along Pratt 
Street, with oysters in December and water- 
melons in July. Or, nearby, the trim ships 
that are whiter than gulls, unloading 
bananas from Central America. 

The giant that feeds on salt water, and on 
coal and iron ore and oll, has something for 
everyone. Although he would cost more 
than $400 milion to recreate tomorrow, he 
keeps growing. His work is never done. 

He is always busy—but sometimes in the 
dusk of a summer's day the giant relaxes and 
watches the gay lights of an excursion boat 
headed for the bay. Sometimes at noon he 
pauses to chuckle at the joke of a dockhand, 
and sometimes of an evening he dreams a 
little to the sound of a Spanish guitar. 

And, always, he carries bright flags in his 
hands and wears white scabirds on his 
shoulders, 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 3—Baltimore 
Sunday Sun Magazine Article “The 
Port is the Lifeblood of the City,” by 
Miss Helen Delich, Tells What Balti- 
more’s Port Means to Baltimore, to 
Maryland, and the Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
first of five outstanding articles under 
the byline of Miss Helen Delich in the 
Baltimore Sunday Sun magazine of Jan- 
uary 9 devoted to the port of Baltimore 
tell how the port “accounts for the big- 
gest wedge of Baltimore’s economic pie.” 

The port is responsible for the employ- 
ment of 90,000 persons in the Baltimore 
metropolitan area and, indirectly, for the 
employment of an estimated 400,000 
throughout the State. 


She reports. 

About 40,000 of these people earn their 
daily bread at jobs connected with the move- 
ment of ships and cargoes—longshoremen, 
shipyard workers, tugboat operators, light- 
erage men, chandlers, agents, and surveyers. 
The other thousands work in chemical plants 
which are here because the port supplies 
their raw materials; for the railroads, whose 
500 acres of Baltimore yards serve the port; 
in steel mills, served by the ore plers; in 
tire plants, such as one in Cumberland, 
which depends upon Baltimore to supply its 
East Indian rubber. * * * 

Indirectly dependent on the port are, for 
example, the canneries of the State; they use 
tin that comes to Baltimore factories from 
Bolivia. Soft-drink producers depend upon 
Puerto Rican sugar for their pop—and upon 
Portuguese cork to line the bottle caps. 


The full text of this article is as 
follows: 

THE Porr Is THE LIFEBLOOD or THE Crrr— 
IT Gives Joss TO 90,000 HERE, INDIRECTLY TO 
400,000 OVER THE STATE 

(By Helen Delich) 
The port of Baltimore is the heart and the 
lifeblood of the city of Baltimore. 
The second busiest port In America, it 18 
the thing that has made Baltimore the Na- 
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tion's sixth largest city. To it, from world 
ports, come ships laden with the thousand 
raw materials that feed mills, furnaces, and 
factories. From it the ships sail away with 
American goods, American grain and coal, 
for the markets of the world. 

The business of the port accounts for the 
biggest wedge of Baltimore's economic pie. 
Almost 70 centa of every dollar spent in Bal- 
timore can be traced back to port activity— 
and so can 60 cents of every dollar spent in 
the State of Maryland. The industries de- 
pendent upon the port spend a little more 
than 25 percent of the State's buying in- 
come every year, That is about $325 mil- 
lion. 

Those figures do not include the ocean 
freight revenue to steamship lines, which, 
in turn, is distributed here, or the rail and 
truck freight income, or the wages of ships“ 
crews, or the amount gained through the 
manufacture of the items. 

What makes the port big business? It's 
copra from the Philippines, raw sugar from 
Cuba. It's iron ore from Liberia, chrome 
from Turkey, potash from Spain, perch fillets 
from Germany. It’s a mountain of manu- 
factured items ranging from Japanese bin- 
oculars to Calcutta cloth to English sports 
cars. It's the shipping out of the wealth 
of America's farms and forests and mines— 
and of Baltimore’s factories, too. 

Tied up in it though they are, an amazing 


number of Baltimoreans are unaware of the 


magnitude and the importance of the port. 
They do not realize, for example, that the 
port is the city’s biggest single industry. 
They think of it, rather, as a few banana 
boats tied up along Pratt Street, or an oc- 
casional rusting freighter glimpsed beneath 
the Bay Bridge. 

A few boats? Some 400 ships move up 
the Patapsco every month to unload car- 
goes along the Baltimore waterfront—a 
waterfront which is 40 miles long and con- 
tains 270 berths, capable of handling every- 
thing from a Chesapeake bugeye to a 63,000- 
ton ore carrier. 

It includes such facilities as four giant 
ore discharging piers, which supply steel 
mills in Youngstown and Chicago as well 
as in Baltimore; grain elevators which can 
hold 12 million bushels of midwestern and 
Canadian grain until ships come to carry it 
to such places as Yugoslavia and Germany 
and India; three intricate automatic coal 
Piers that load coal for the free world and 
the vast industries that the port bulit in 
Baltimore. 

These industries include the Nation's 
largest copper refinery, its largest alcohol 
piant, its largest tidewater steel mill, its 
largest straw hat manufacturer—and a 
dozen other operations that demand super- 
latives to describe their size and scope. 

But one of the adjectives that port ex- 
perts like to use is “diversification,” and in- 
ceed the industries supplied by the port are 
nothing if not diversified. Television set 
manufacturers are on the list; so are soap 
factories, umbrella makers, broom plants, 
tin decorating establishments, spice pack- 
agers, oil refineries. 

In terms of people, that adds up. The 
port is responsible for the employment of 
50,000 persons in the Baltimore metropoli- 
tan area and, indirectly, for the employ- 
ment of an eatimated 400,000 throughout 
the State. 

About 40.000 of these people earn their 
daily bread at jobs connected with the 
movement of ships and cargoes—longshore- 
men, shipyard workers, tugboat operators, 
lighterage men, chandlers, agents and sur- 
veyors. The other thousands work in chem- 
ical plants which are here because the port 
supplies their raw materials for the rsil- 
roads, whose 500 acres of Baltimore yards 
serve the port; in steel mills, served by the 
cre piers; in tire plants, such as one in 
Cumberland, which depends upon Baltimore 
to supply its East Indian rubber. 
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And that Cumberland plant, significantly, 
exports finished tires through the port, typl- 
fying the two-way aspect of the traffic. A 
pump manufacturer in Salisbury exports 
pumps, too, and a leading paper straw pro- 
ducer in Prince Georges County ships all 
over the Caribbean through Baltimore. 
Countless more examples could be drawn 
from about the State. 

For instance, paints, manufactured spices, 
portable electric tools, military equipment, 
automobiles, sulfuric acid, glass bottles, 
steel switch boxes and covers, oak lumber, 
scrap brass and scrap iron, electrical insula- 
tors—all these things are exported. 

Indirectly dependent on the port are, for 
example, the canneries of the State; they use 
tin that comes to Baltimore can factories 
from Bolivia. Soft dring producers depend 
upon Puerto Rican sugar for their pop— 
and upon Portuguese cork to line the bottle 
caps, which, to add another link to the 
chain, are made in a Baltimore factory. 

So the port of Baltimore, a reality because 
of one of the world’s greatest natural har- 
bors, is more than a few graceful ships 
glimpsed during a Sunday drive. It is a web 
of railroads, fleets of trucks, a forest of 
smokestacks, a growing city with 1 million 
population. 

Without the port, Baltimore probably 
would be about the size of Frostburg, Md. 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 4—Labor 
Peace, Rail Facilities, Frequent Sail- 
ings Win Favor for the Port, According 


to Reports From New York, Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh Field Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the REC- 
orp another of the outstanding articles 
contained in the special Baltimore Sun- 
day Sun magazine of January 9, devoted 
to the port of Baltimore. This article, 
entitled “Seeing Ourselves As Others 
See Us,“ contains a factual appraisal 
by officials of the port of Baltimore's 
field offices in Pittsburgh, New York, 
and Chicago on the factors which im- 
press shippers in the Midwest with the 
port of Baltimore’s tremendous advan- 
tages over other ports. 

The field office officials were instructed 
to “please omit the booster stuff“ and 
provide the facts as seen by “outside 
interests who have no local ax to grind 
or no local sentimentality.” The re- 
sult—and this is true of every article in 
the Sunday Sun magazine on the port— 
is an impressive story of Baltimore's 
maritime position. 

The full text of the article is as fol- 
lows: 

SEEING OURSELVES AS OTHERS Sre Us—Lanor 
PEACE, RAIL FACILITIES, FREQUENT SAILINGS 
WIN Favor ror THE PORT 
What does the Midwest shipper think 

about the port of Baltimore? 

To get tħe answer, the association of com- 
merce asked its three port of Baltimore field 
offices, located in New York, Chicago, and 
Pittsburgh, to sound out interior shippers, 
on an entirely objective basis. 
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"Please omit the booster stuff,” the asso- 
clation told its field-office managers. “What 
we want is a factual appraisal of the port 
from outside interests, who have no local ax 
to grind or no local sentimentality.” 

The three feld offices, as well as solicitation 
in Washington and nearby areas, are op- 
erated as a part of the port-promotion pro- 
gram of the association's export and import 
bureau, 

That bureau is a direct descendant of the 
export and import board of trade formed here 
in 1919 to promote the port in the long-range 
planning program for Baltimore’s economic 
development which was set up following 
World War I. 

In the 35 years since, the port work has 
had only four directors—the late William M. 
Brittain, G. H. Pouder, Joseph L. Stanton, 
and the present director, Stacey Bender, Jr: 
The late Austin McLanahan was the first 
chairman of the port program, and the late 
Van Lear Black was the first chairman of its 
finance committee. 

PITTSBURGH 


“I tried to give it the hard-boiled ap- 
proach," said Harry R. Capps of the Pitts- 
burgh office, “and made a close check with 
some of the larger shippers in this teeming 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland area. These included 
new shipper accounts we have secured in 
the last year or two, as well as some of the 
older ones. 

“Undoubtedly the first and foremost rea- 
son prominent traffic men are turning to the 
port of Baltimore is the wonderful labor 
record that we have established. 

“They tell me it would now be downright 
silly to trust some of the other North At- 
lantic ports, which seem to be always on 
strike, with the responsibility that is in- 
volved in the handling of a large export 
order. They know full well that a prolonged 
port tieup spells disaster for any company 
whose cargo is inyolved. 

“The next most important reason for an 
obvious trend toward Baltimore by the export 
traffic managers is the practical one of sav- 
ings in freight rates from the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio territories. While these savings 
have been in effect a long time, some of the 
larger shippers are just beginning to pay 
attention to them as competition becomes 
tighter. 

“I am told that even though the freight- 
rate saving does not in many cases reficct a 
greater profit for the shipper, it does tend to 
make a satisfied customer when the freight- 
rate saving is turned back to the consignee. 

“Another thing I want to stress is-the ship- 
pers’ feeling that the honest, friendly, coop- 
erative services rendered by the Baltimore 
forwarders are unparalleled. This has proved 
to be a factor in many cases. There are no 
hidden charges and every case is open and 
aboveboard. 

“The ability to load directly from open- 
top cars to the vessel at Baltimore's pliers, 
with the absolute minimum of damage, is 
another important point out here. To this 
I might add that our shippers have noticed 
the sharp absence of pilferage in Baltimore 
as compared to some competing ports, 

“While it may sound like an overstatement, 
I have been told by some shippers recently 
that the only reason the port of Baltimore 
was not used in all cases was due to circum- 
stances beyond the shipper’s control. 

“All this, of course, does not mean that we 
can take anything for granted. We have our 
work cut out in this vital territory, which is 
a natural for the port of Baltimore. The 
squeeze of competition is growing all the 
time. However, we were in on the ground 
floor in Pittsburgh and that has counted for 
a lot.” 

NEW YORK 

“Up here on the opposition’s grounds,” 
reported Charles C. Rock from the New York 
office, “and in a place where so much ship- 
per control Is located, it has been a tough 
job to combat the New York fixation. We 
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have had to sell the Baltimore port efficiency 
and economy idea hard, and to try to get 
it into the minds of management's new 
cost consciousness. 

“The idea that labor is on the port of 
Baltimore team has been the biggest factor 
here in gaining confidence for our port's 
handling of New York-controlled cargoes. 
There has been plenty of skepticism to over- 
come in this field, too, with the port labor 
troubles here still fresh in everybody's 
mind. 

“Many New York traffic managers now 
tell me that the port of Baltimore is their 
choice because it offers savings that cannot 
be found at any other port on the eastern 
seaboard. 

“One traffic manager stated a few days 
ago that the considerable savings experi- 
enced by his company since diverting cargo 
to Baltimore are so compelling that they 
cannot do otherwise than continue. 

“He gave me the following rundown of 
Baltimore’s port advantages, as he sees them: 

“1. Direct loading of cargo from railroad 
cars to ships’ holds, 

2. Excellent geographical location of the 
port, with freight differentials giving savings 
of 60 cents per ton or more. 

“3. Absence of cartage charges within the 
port, and heavy lift charges, 

4. Free dockage for ships calling at Balti- 
more, affording shippers assurance of fre- 
quent and dependable steamship service. 

“5. Efficiency in cargo handling, which 
eliminates unreasonable handling costs and 
possibility of damage. 

“6. Availability of three trunkline rail- 
Toads and a terminal railroad, affording ex- 
peditious and dependable freight service to 
and from the interior. 

“I guess the majority opinion in the New 
York area, in respect to use of the port of 
Baltimore, can be summéd up in our stable 
labor force and the above-listed advantages. 
Together they spell ‘economy.’ These two 
factors form the most attractive asset which 
our port has to advertise.“ 


CHICAGO 


“Increased steamship sailings from Baltl- 
more, both by the long-established lines and 
those which recently have entered the port, 
represent the strongest appeal to shippers in 
this area,” said A. LeRoy Johnson of the 
Chicago office. 

“Don't let's forget that the impressive in- 
crease in the production of semi-finished and 
manufactured products within the greater 
Baltimore region, for which worldwide mar- 
kets exist, has played a large part in bringing 
these increased sailings to the port, and mak- 
ing it profitable for ships to call at Baltimore 
to handle shipments of these home territory 
industries. 

“The resulting increased sailings and serv- 
ices have importantly heightened the inter- 
est in Baltimore of central western shippers, 
to whom sailing frequency is a vital consid- 
eration. 

“I am trying to say that the industrial ex- 
pansion in the port of Baltimore and its 
surrounding region in recent years has been 
a major key factor in augmenting the export 
and import tonnages being handled through 
our port for the account of international 
traders In the Central West territory. 

“I checked back on our sailing schedules 
for 1946, when this office was established, and 
compared them with current 1954 schedules. 
The contrast was amazing. This, after all, is 
the best evidence of the reaction of shippers 
and receivers of foreign cargo to Baltimore's 
Overall port promotion. Port steamship serv- 
ice is the magic word out here. 

I should like to mention the pool-car 
Operations now offered between the Midwest 
and the port of Baltimore, some of which 
Use our port exclusively, as well as the grow- 
ing list of freight forwarders. Somebody 

to create the offerings of cargo and the 
railroads and forwarders are key factors in 
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that job. The old word-of-mouth method 
has contributed immensely to the Baltimore 
port job in this territory. 

While Baltimore did not actually pioneer 
in the establishment of field offices for port 
promotion, only a very few were in existence 
when Baltimore's were opened. Subse- 
quently, there has been a great rush in this 
direction, Chicago offices now include New 
Orleans, New York, Mobile, Charleston, Port- 
land (Oreg.), San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
and Hampton Roads. 

In addition to day-to-day solicitation of 
cargo, both general and bulk, the Offices 
function as information centers on Balti- 
more. The association credits them with 
producing 500,000 tons of new port cargo in 
1953 and predicts as much or more in 1954 
when the figures are in. 

However, the association does not like to 
make too many claims in this respect. The 
work of the offices is naturally confidential, 
for competitive reasons, and it is therefore 
difficult to give a satisfactory picture of 
results. 

In any case, the field offices keep the port 
up to concert pitch, 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 5—Daltimore 
Offers Midwest Shippers Savings Run- 
ning as High as 8 Cents per 100 Pounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
background of Baltimore's advantages 
as a port also explains why some other 
port cities are carring on a relentless 
drive to break the freight differential 
which favors Baltimore. 

The following article Lower Freight 
Rates a Port Advantage, by Helen De- 
lich, traces the development of Balti- 
more's special shipping advantages as 
“the most western of the eastern sea- 
ports, and the most southern of the 
northern ports, and the most northern of 
the southern outlets to the Atlantic 
Ocean,” and is another of the excellent 
reports on Baltimor’e port contained in 
the Baltimore Sunday Sun magazine of 
January 9: 

Lower FREICHT Rates A Port ADVANTAGE— 
BALTIMORE OFFERS MIDWEST SHIPPERS SAV- 
Incs RUNNING As HICA as 8 CENTS PER 100 
POUNDS 

(By Helen Delich) 

The port of Baltimore is often described 
as the most western of the eastern seaports, 
the most southern of the northern ports, and 
the most northern of the southern outlets to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

At other times it is referred to as “the port 
for Pittsburgh,” and “the port of Akron,” 
and the port of other industrial centers in 
the Midwest, because it is the closest port to 
them and handles the majority of their ore 
imports and their heavy steel and machinery 
exports. 

Because of its location in relation to the 
Midwest, this port has been able to offer 
cheaper freight rates on all commodities that 
are both exported and imported. Some of 
the rates are from 1 to 8 cents per 100 pounds 
cheaper on general-cargo items than Phila- 
delphia or New York can quote. And on bulk 
cargoes, the freight rates are 20 to 60 cents a 
ton cheaper through Baltimore. 
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In the highly competitive picture today, 
every cent saved is important to a traffic man- 
ager, so the port of Baltimore means more 
to him than ever. 

For example, this port, as compared to 
Philadelphia, represents a saving of at least 
$2,000 in freight rates alone on 10,000 tons 
of manganese ore moving to Pittsburgh, or 
$3,000 if it is going to Marietta, Ohio. 

Fifty carloads of tinplate can be exported 
from Steubenville, Ohio, with a $500 saying 
on freight rates if handled through Balti- 
more instead of Philadelphia, and a $2,000 
saving over New York. 

This does not take into consideration the 
money saved through more efficient long- 
shore operations and faster turnaround of 
ships. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the rival 
ports want to take this important asset away 
from Baltimore and are fighting harder now 
than at any time since 1877, when the present 
lower freight rates first went into effect. 

The most recent step to break the differ- 
ential was inaugurated by Philadelphia and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad about 3 years ago 
on import iron ore moving to 17 points west 
of Pittsburgh. Philadelphia's victory in- 
spired Boston and New York to seek the 
same rates. 

The case now ls in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with Baltimore 
not only defending itself against New York 
and Boston, but also trying to have the ICC 
remove the parity from Philadelphia and re- 
create the differential between this port and 
that one. 

The principal fear In Baltimore waterfront 
circles Is that once a break is made in the 
freight-rate differential, more will follow 
until the entire differential collapses. 

Actually the equalization of the import 
fron ore rate with Philadelphia has already 
made a difference in the movement of that 
commodity through this port for consider- 
able tonnage bound for the Midwest has 
passed through Philadelphia since parity be- 
came effective. 

The only other logs this port has suffered 
on its differential concerns ex-lake grain 
(grain moved from the Midwest across the 
Great Lakes by boat and then shipped to the 
Atlantic Ocean by railroad for export). 

For many years Baltimore shared the low- 
est rate on this particular grain only with 
Philadelphia, but finally Albany, New York, - 
Boston, and Portland succeeded in haying 
the difference of one-half cent per 100 bush- 
els removed. Although the ex-lake grain 
rate is not considered too important to the 
port tonnagewise, the principle of a dent in 
the differential is of the utmost importance. 

For this reason, many local businesses and 
industries have united to help fight the 
import iron ore case before the ICC. 


As G. H. Pouder, executive vice president 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
says: 

“No more vital issue confronts the port 
of Baltimore than the preservation of its 
differential freight-rate structure. Based 
on our primary port asset of location, it is a 
basic advantage which through the years has 
been of immense importance in building 
and sustaining the business of the harbor, 

“Rival ports have launched attack after 
attack on this rate pattern in the last half 
century, but the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has always reaffirmed its validity 
and the attacks failed. Our competitors 
consider this a very juicy morsel, 

“They are now gathering their forces for 
another major effort, one phase of which ts 
the current ore case, and Baltimoro is fight- 
ing back with all of its resources, Our eco- 
nomic future will be profoundly influenced 
by the results. 

“The preservation of our port rate ad- 
vantages should enlist the interest of every 
citizen and the support of all fields of busi- 
ness as well ns of the city and State. It 
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calls for our best skills and most concen- 
trated effort.” 

Maintenance of the freight rate differen- 
tial on foreign-trade cargo is considered of 
particular importance now that the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is to become a reality in 6 or 
more years. At that time, 27-foot-draft 
oceangoing ships will be able to sail into the 
Midwest from which Baltimore now draws 
quantities of its commerce. 

Ships going all the way into the Mid- 
western ports will take several weeks longer 
than if discharging in Baltimore, but this 
factor alone is not expected to particularly 
deter shippers of bulk items like grain and 
ore. 

Therefore, local port interests are concen- 
trating on general-cargo movements, par- 
ticularly on exports because their producers 
can be contacted so easily and emphasis 
placed on the money-saving use of the port 
of Baltimore. 

The seaway may help Baltimore in an- 
other way—by making shippers more con- 
scious of cheaper costs once they use a sea- 
way port; they may be shocked at the differ- 
ence between New York and the budding 
Midwest “ocean” ports, Therefore, they 
will search for the cheapest North Atlantic 
port during the winter months when the 
senway will be frozen over. Naturally, Bal- 
timore will rank high in consideration be- 
cause its overall costs already are cheaper 
than New York's. 

Actually, the seaway's effects are so un- 
certain that no experts will hazard a predic- 
tion. Some persons believe that the in- 
creased foreign trade of the Nation on the 
whole will provide enough business for all 
ports, and so none will feel any detrimental 
effects of the inland waterway. 

The construction of the seaway doubly 
emphasizes the importance of maintaining 
the freight differential, which can be traced 
back to 1869, when the rallroads granted a 
10-cent advantage to Baltimore due to its 
proximity to the West. The next year this 
was reduced to 5 cents per 100 pounds of 


grain. 

In 1876 the railroads decided to adopt 
n tariff based upon the relative distance of 
the Atlantic ports from western points, rather 
than base the rates upon those of New York. 
The 13 percent advantage to Baltimore and 
10 percent to Philadelphia from Chicago 
lasted only 6 weeks; then a rate war was 
begun by the New York railroads. 

of bankruptcy within a few 
months resulted in the differential rate 
agreement of April 5, 1877, between the 
trunkline railroads themselyes. On east- 
bound freight to Baltimore, there was a 
differential of 3 cents on all classes, and on 
westbound freight a differential of 8 cents 
on the first 2 classes and 3 cents on the 
others. 

Along with the struggle to maintain the 
hold on midwestern business, local port in- 
terests are watching the expansion of south- 
ern ports as the Industrial boom in the South 
broadens, calling for more waterfront facil- 
ities in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, 
and along the gulf coast. Because southern 
rail rates are cheaper, some ports there al- 
ready have the same freight rates to the 
Midwest as Baltimore on certain commodi- 
ties. 

The leading local interests are also alert 
to the widespread promotion programs 
which New York, Hampton Roads, and Phil- 
adelphia are engaged in. 

These combined pressures upon the port, 
Maryland's most important asset, have re- 
sulted in the city and State supplying funds 
tor an up-to-date study of port needs. 

This survey is expected to call for the es- 
tablishment of a Port Authority of Maryland, 
with the legislation being Introduced in the 
current session of the general assembly. 

In the meantime, the local interests are 
rallying to obtain deeper channels into the 


* 
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port to accommodate the mammoth ore car- 
riers and tankers being constructed around 
the world, and fighting to widen and deepen 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Con- 
gress has authorized the latter project, but 
has not yet provided funds. 

When these channel changes are completed 
Baltimore will have two unbeatable connec- 
tions to the Atlantic Ocean—an asset no 
other North American port can claim, 


A 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 6—Helen 
Delich Article in Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Magazine Tells About Baltimore’s 
Longshoremen “Noted for Fast, Ef- 
cient Work” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. G@RMATZ. Mr. Speaker, long- 
shoring is one of Baltimore's biggest in- 
dustries. It is also a hazardous occupa- 
tion. In the Baltimore Sunday Sun Mag- 
azine of January 9, Helen Delich reports 
on the methods used by Baltimore’s 
stevedores—that is, waterfront employ- 
ers—and longshoremen to give Balti- 
more's port such an outstanding inter- 
national reputation for efficiency of load- 
ing and unloading operations. 

This article represents the findings of 
one of the outstanding maritime cor- 
respondents in the country into a calm 
and peaceful field of management-labor 


_ relations in Baltimore which, in some 


areas of the country, is extremely con- 

troversial, explosive, and unstable. The 

text of the article is as follows: 

NOTED ror Fast, EFFICIENT WonK—BALTIMORE 
System or OPERATING Is TERMED IDEAL FOR 
ALL Ports 

(By Helen Delich) 


The port of Baltimore's international rep- 
utation for no corruption, no wildcat strikes, 
and no constant work stoppages, but for ef- 
ficient, fast cargo handling is credited to its 
longshoremen and stevedores. 

The 3,400 longshoremen and 20 stevedores 
have done their job here so well that favor- 
able word is broadcast throughout the world 
by steamship executives and such groups as 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Subcommittee investigating waterfront rack- 
ets, the New York Anticrime Commission 
— the Waterfront Commission of New 

ork. 

In fact, these groups, after considerable 
study of the subject, look upon the Baltimore 
system as the ideal one for all ports. 

The activities of the Baltimore longshore- 
men caused the Senate subcommittee to say 
it “was favorably impressed with the Balti- 
more system and its apparent benefits. Its 
chief advantage seems to be that it gives the 
stevedore—employer—a direct voice in the 
selection of his employee, while at the same 
time providing a system where integrity and 
efficiency among the men are encouraged, 
recognized, and rewarded. 

“Conscientious members of the labor force 
appear to have substantial job security, and 
the system has eliminated the goons and 
Tracketeers, as well as the incompetent loaf- 
ers, who are so much in evidence elsewhere.” 

Testimony presented to the Senators de- 
scribed the Baltimore longshoreman as hard- 
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working, a family man, a homeowner, and one 
proud to bring home a pay envelope every 
week. His family and home traits were held 
to be among the principal reasons he towers 
far above the New York longshoreman and is 
not interested in conniving and racketeering. 

Most persons erroneously use the words 
stevedore and longshoreman interchange- 
ably. The stevedore is the employer, the 
owner of the company, The longshoreman is 
the workingman., 

The longshoreman's occupation is listed 
by insurance companies as the most hazard- 
ous in the Nation, but still many sons follow 
in their father’s footsteps. The men range 
in age from 17 to 75. Some of the older 
ones decline to stop working even though a 
pension system has been worked out between 
the International Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion and the Steamship Trade Association. 

In Baltimore, three-fourths of the long- 
shoremen are Negroes; the rest are princi- 
pally of Polish and Irish extraction. All 
work under a system of gangs. 

Sixteen men form the basic gang. Headed 
by a gang carrier, the others are a deckman, 
2 winchmen, 8 hold men, and 4 wharfingers. 
The same men compose the same gang year 
in and year out. 

The gang carrier fs the leader of the group; 
he has been given that position because the 
15 men under him signed a paper petitioning 
that he be. Their request has to be approved 
at a general union meeting. 

The deckman signals the winchmen, who 
operate the mechanical winches that lift and 
lower cargo. The safety of the men in the 
hold and on the dock depends on the deck- 
man's accurate signaling; a wrong move by 
him could plant tons of cargo right on top of 
aman. The hold men hold and discharge 
the pallets inside the vessel's cargo holds, 
and the wharfingers perform the same task 
on the pier. 

On certain cargoes, designated in the con- 
tract, a gang must get extra men. Some of 
the extras belong to no gang at all, while 
some are members of gangs not working on 
that particular day. 

The longshoreman’s work is sporadic. 

He may go days without a job because 
shipping is slow, and then he may work 
16 hours a day for several days in a row. 

Every morning he goes to the union hall 
with the rest of his gang, hoping that his 
gang carrier's name will be called out, for 
that means at least 4 hours’ work that day. 
However, he is seldom certain when he leaves 
home whether it will be. 

Often, under the present method of op- 
eration, his gang is placed on the hin! 
told to stand by—the evening before by a 
stevedore, but that doesn't guarantee him 
work the next morning—the ship may fatl 
to arrive or bad weather may prevent work. 

Even though it is “on the hill,” the gang 
has to go to the union hall the next morn- 
ing for confirmation of the order for that 
day.. Sometimes it loses the opportunity of 
working for another stevedore by standing 
by for one whose ship didn’t show up. 

Perhaps the standby gang will only begin 
working at 1 p. m, that day for the original 
stevedore, which means it will have sat 
around the union hall 5 hours until the 
ship was ready. 

In 1954, out of 3.200 men who had more 
than 700 hours of work, 1,800 put in more 
than 1,200 hours or averaged 30 hours or 
more a week, 

The hiring of longshoremen in Baltimore 
by the gang system dates back to 1913, when 
the ILA was first formed. The Polish long- 
shoremen who formed the majority of the 
water-front labor at that time inaugurated 
this system by selecting certain men they 
wanted to lead them. 

Most of the time a gang works for the same 
company, which has first choice on that 
gang. However, when that stevedore doesn’t 
have any work the gang works elsewhere, 
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or it may split up and work as extra men 
with other gangs. 

But as soon as the original steamship line 
has work again, it uses its priority and takes 
its gangs back. The company port captain 
calls up the union hall, designates the gang 
by giving the name of the carrier, the num- 
ber of tractor drivers and usually their 
names, and the number of extra men needed. 

The union delegates pass on the orders 
over loudspeakers in the hall by calling, 
“Phillip's gang, pier 8, Port Covington, 
United States Lines“; “Eady’s gang, pier 6, 
Locust Point, Ramsay, Scarlett with four 
extra men; tractor drivers Sam, Jones, and 
Petey"; “Bender, pier 5, Port Covington, 
Robert C. Herd"; “Hurd, with eight extra 
men, Sparrows Point High Pier, for Rukert 
Terminals.” 

Gang Carrier Steve Phillip has been long- 
shoring for about 30 years, Howard Eady 
for 28 years, and Harm Hurd for 50 years, 
specializing in steel. William Bender, after 
50 years, is breaking his son in as a deck- 
man in his gang. Then there are “Big Jeep,” 
“Little Jeep.“ S. O. Thomas and Gus Price. 
Altogether here are 137 gangs in the port 
32 belonging to local 829, the white local, 
and 105 to local 858, the Negro local. 

Not all longshoremen are engaged in the 
actual loading and discharging of cargo on 
ships, and not all belong to gangs. 

These exceptions include the foremen, who 
help supervise the gangs for the companies; 
the checks and tally men, who count the 
goods going on and off the ships; the stow- 
age planners, who lay out the cargo plans; 
the gearmen, who take care of all the equip- 
ment in the shanties; the carpenters, who 
bulld bins in grain ships and short heavy 
pieces of machinery in position in the holds; 
and the line handlers, who help dock and 
undock ships. 

Then there are the specialized gangs en- 
gaged only in the trimming of grain and 
coal in ships’ holds, and those used in clean- 
holds and ships. 

Each longshoreman in Baltimore is issued 
a number by which he works and which 
is engraved on a brass check, which must 
be shown whenever he goes to work and 
gets paid. This prevents a man from assum- 
ing 2 or 3 names and working under 
them for several companies—as the long- 
shoremen in New York have been doing. 
Also, he cannot draw unemployment com- 
pensation under one name while working 
under a different one. 

Hurd and Bender can both remember when 
a longshoreman's wage was about 25 cents 
on hour. 

Today the wage is $2.35 an hour, with 
Pension and welfare benefits. 

The wages and the number of hours for 
which a man is paid are the same all along 
the North Atlantic coast, so Baltimore is no 
worse or better off on these issues. 

As for the excellence of their work, the 
local longshoremen are said to be able to 
handle general cargo nearly three times as 
fast as others, even though bulk cargo is 
supposed to be their real field. 

One stevedore executive recently remarked 
that in New York the longshoremen move 
only 14 tons of cargo an hour, compared to 
40 tons an hour of the same type cargo in 
Baltimore. 

The excellence of the work continuity in 
Baltimore speaks for itself from the records. 

In 1953, New York had 152 wildcat strikes— 
typical of that port. The 1954 record was 
not far behind. 

Philadelphia has averaged three port tie- 
ups annually in the last several years. 

An unwritten agreement between union 
and management here helps prevent pilfer- 
age on a major scale. The union does not 
condone it any more than does the steam- 
ship agent or owner or railroad at whose 
terminal the ships dock and the cargo is 
worked. In fact, in several instances locally, 
the unton leaders have permitted stevedores 
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to refuse to work a gang because of steal- 
ing. Usually the other men in the gang then 
force the return of the goods. 

But in New York pilferage takes place on a 
grand scale. 

Both management and labor also are cred- 
ited for the healthy local situation along 
these salient points: 

1. The local longshore leaders—August 
Idzik, William Halle, Stephen Mach, John 
Barry, Mickey Hughes, Tom Wilkerson, Andy 
Lutz, and Edward Jones—have refused to 
follow the racketeering pattern of New York. 

2. The longshoremen have perpetuated the 
long-established stability by refusing to 
strike. 

3. A longshoreman can work only by turn- 
ing in a brass check number designated by 
the Steamship Trade, and almost all pay- 
ments are by check. 

4. Truck drivers and their helpers are per- 
mitted to do thelr own loading and unload- 
ing, and call for assistance only when needed. 
This caused the Senate committee to say: 
“Baltimare is free of the vicious extortions 
of the public loaders.” 

5. The use of union halls for hiring men 
here eliminates the dock payoffs that existed 
in New York previously, and the expensive 
(paid for indirectly by the shipper) Water- 
front Commission hiring halls, the present 
rule-of-the-day In that racket-ridden port. 

A close alliance has always existed between 
the union and the steamship trade to which 
most of the employers belong, as well as the 
few other companies which negotiate indi- 
vidual contracts with the ILA, 

The Steamship Trade Association of Bal- 
timore is composed of steamship agents, 
maintenance concerns, stevedoring compa- 
nies, watchmen and ship ceilers, That or- 
ganization acts as the management and 
makes all the contracts with labor for them. 
Ten other companies negotiate privately with 
the union, following the pattern set by the 
STA. 

It is a combination of all these circum- 
stances, with the longshoremen serving as 
the hub, that has given Baltimore its place 
as the second busiest port in the country, 
along with labor stability and efficiency. 

Actually, longshoring—the lifeblood of the 
port—is one of Baltimore's biggest industries. 
AS many men are engaged directly in it as 
are employed by the Baltimore Transit Co., 
or are engaged in shipbuilding, repairing and 
scrapping. 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 7—Daltimore 
Sunday Sun Magazine Picture Story 
Tells of Port’s Preeminence in Build- 
ing, Repairing, Scrapping Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
other of the excellent illustrated stories 
of Baltimore’s great port in the Balti- 
more Sunday Sun magazine of January 
9, the article We Build Ships, Repair 
Them, Scrap Them, by Helen Delich, 
reports on Baltimore's preeminence in 
these three fields. From the Revolu- 
tionary War until the present day, Bal- 
timore’s shipyards have been vital to 
the Nation's defense in turning out the 
vessels which have been the backbone 
of our merchant marine, as well as many 
naval combat ships, 
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The Nation's first steam tanker, the 
world's first submarine, 49 ships used in 
World War I, and the largest number 
from any one port—6098—were built for 
World War II, at Baltimore's facilities. 

Miss Delich tells this story, and also 
the story of the great ships scrapped at 
Baltimore, in the article which follows: 
We BUILD SHIPS, REPAIR THEM, Scrap THEM— 

BALTIMORE Topay Is a WORLD CENTER OF 

ALL THREE or THESE ACTIVITIES 

(By Helen Delich) 

Maryland has been a shipbullding center 
ever since the colonists found abundant 
stands of virgin timber to use in building 
wooden vessels and copper ore for sheathing 
the bottoms. Oxford and Grays Inn Creek 
were among the Chesapeake Bay towns that 
vied with Fells Point to produce the best 
ships. 

As the industry gradually concentrated in 
the Baltimore area, repair yards sprang up, 
and later dismantling facilities, so that to- 
day Baltimore ts a world center of all three 
of these activities. 

From their earliest beginnings, Baltimore 
shipbuilding and repair yards have achieved 
countless firsts to establish all kinds of 
worldwide records—for total tonnage pro- 
duced, for new types of ships, for largest 
ships and for fastest ships. 

Baltimore led the Nation In construction 
from the mid-18th century through the Civil 
War, and as recently as 1953 the Sparrows 
Point yard led the world in the production 
of new ships, delivering 10 with a total dead- 
weight tonnage of 216,138. 

Shipbuilding in Maryland was begun on 
Kent Island, in 1634, by Capt. William Clai- 
borne, who needed pinnaces and shallops for 
his bay trading activities. In 1662 it was 
begun at Baltimore by Abraham Clark, who 
settled in the area of Fells Point. But it 
was not until nearly 80 years later, when 
William Fell became interested in shipping, 
that there was planted the real seed of “Bal- 
timore—World Shipbuilding Center.” 

Fells Point was ideal for producing log 
canoes, brigs, brigantines, and barkentines, 
for yellow pine and oak could easily be 
brought from the Carolinas and Georgia by 
water and Maryland itself had white oak, 
locust, and red cedar, The State's numer- 
ous iron works supplied metal for guns and 
ship parts. Also Baltimore was easily acces- 
sible to the linseed-oil manufacturers and 
the cordage and naval stores suppliers, 

The pride of workmanship has been evi- 
dent throughout the entire 200 years of major 
shipbullding—since 1752, when the brig 
Philip and James became the first square- 
rigger to be built here. 

“Maryland started out right and it has 
been on the right path ever since as far as 
shipbuilding is concerned,” says an interna- 
tional maritime executive. “The people en- 
gaged in the industry in this area seem to 
have a natural talent and the inclination to 
produce a superior job. 

“Only the most skilled immigrants and 
shipyard workers seem to come here.” 

Baltimore's shipbuilding reputation first 
came from the rakish topsail schooner that 
was developed in the last quarter of the 
18th century and that was a big factor in the 
outcome of the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812. During the Revolution 248 
vessels, most of them built at Fells Point, 
sailed from Baltimore, and in 1812 Baltimore 
produced 126 speedy privateers, 

In 1832 the renowned Ann McKim marked 
the end of the Baltimore clipper age and the 
advent of the clipper ships—the principal 
difference between the two types is that the 
latter were bigger; they could carry more 
than 600 tons of cargo. 

The California gold rush motivated Balti- 
more yards to produce clipper ships still 
more rapidly; the most famous of these were 
the Seaman and Seaman's Bride. Then came 
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the Mary Whitridge, which completed a trip 
to Liverpool in 13 days 7 hours. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War ship- 
building dwindled. However, ship repair- 
sng—of both foreign oceangoing vessels and 
domestic paddle-wheelers—mounted in im- 

. Columbia Iron Works was found- 
ed. Its $375,000 graving dock, large enough 
to accommodate a ship 470 feet long, was a 
iar cry from the screw dock erected in 1828 
on Mr. Ramsay's wharf. 

Three large Navy craft—the gunboat 
Petrel and cruisers Montgomery and De- 
troit—were built there, as was the Nation's 
first steam tanker, the Maverick, 

But the Columbia yard went into receiv- 
ership in 1899. A group of prominent Bal- 
timoreans formed the Baltimore Snipbund- 
ing & Drydock Co., in an effort to save the 
port's reputation and finish the leftover con- 
struction on the ways. When that company, 
in turn, was forced into receivership in 1904, 
the century-old William Skinner firm 
bought it and combined the two properties. 

During this period the world’s first sub- 
marine, the Argonaut, was built at the foot 
of Federal Hill, a rival commercial shipyard 
at Sparrows Point was progressing, and the 
United States Coast Guard selected Curtis 
Bay as the site of its only shipbuilding yard. 

While it was owned by the Maryland Steel 
Co., Sparrows Point's most spectacular 
achievement was constructing the floating 
drydock Dewey—6500 feet long, 99 feet wide, 
and 30 feet deep—for the Navy in 1905. 
The Dewey was towed 13,000 miles to the 
Philippine Islands in what was described 
as the greatest feat ever attempted up to 
that time in transoceanic navigation. 

Most of the ships built around Baltimore 
before World War I were Navy destroyers 
and ferry boats. By the time the United 
States was involved in the war, Bethlehem 
Steel had brought Sparrows Point. It con- 
tributed 49 ships for World War I use. 

With passage of the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act calling for a strong American-flag fleet, 
the local yards were expanding and modern- 
izing just in time to supply 609 major 
ships—the largest number from any one 
port—to help win World War II. Of these, 
101 were specialized types, ranging from 
troop transports to team combat vessels, 
built at Sparrows Point. The 508 others 
were Libertys, Victorys, and LST"s, built 
at the Bethlehem yard at Fairfield. 

This outstanding record of production 
was achieved by J. M. (Jack) Willis, who has 
launched more than 1,000 ships and is con- 
sidered the Nation’s foremost shipbuilder. 
At present he is general manager in charge 
of shipyards for Bethlehem in the Baltimore 
district. 


Sparrows Point produced the world’s first 
supertanker in 1948, the 18,000-ton World 
Peace, and in 1953 established a world record 
for overall production. Now it is preparing 
to construct three 32,000-ton tankers—each 
of these larger than the total registered ton- 
nage of this port a century ago. 

Each of these mammoth ships will provide 
about 850,000 man-hours of employment for 
shipyard workers and 1,700,000 more in sup- 
ply industries. Today when a ship is built 
at Sparrows Point, the entire Nation is in- 
volved in its production. 

Tt takes about 5 months from the time a 
keel is laid for a ship to reach the launching 
stage. Even before the keel-laying mold loft 
workers and patternmakers have laid out 
the templates and made life-size wooden 
patterns of every section of the vessel. 

And at the launching only the vessel's 
outer steel structure and 10 percent of her 
engines and insides go down the ways. Tugs 
tow the powerless hull to the fitting-out dock 
where her engines, turbines, electrical wiring, 
Turnishings, and navigational gear are in- 
stalled during another 5-month period. 

Both the construction and repair yards 
here get some foreign-flag work, but this 
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Nation's higher standard of living and nat- 
urally higher costs tend to route foreign 
owners to yards where labor is cheaper. 

The port's two principal repair yards are 
Maryland Drydock and Bethlehem-Key High- 
way, whose keen rivalry has built them up to 
the topmost level of ability and now Induces 
many ships to come to Baltimore in ballast 
Just for their repairs. 

Smaller local yards are General Ship Re- 
pair, Baltimore Marine Works, Chesapeake 
Marine Railway, and Booz Bros., the last 
named still operating under the name it 
started with nearly a century ago. 

In 1922 Maryland Drydock replaced the 2- 
year-old Globe Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
During the last war, this yard performed end- 
less mammoth conversions for the Navy and 
Maritime Commission on all types of vessels, 
repaired tankers with half of their sides tor- 
pedoed out. Later, it converted five 12,000- 
ton general-cargo carriers into Great Lakes 
ore ships. 

Recently, Maryland became the first com- 
mercial yard to be awarded a contract for 
applying a special type of plastic coating 
(saran) to all tank surfaces of a gasoline- 
carrying tanker. 

Under the supervision of President George 
H. French, Maryland Drydock is countering 
the general downward trend in ship repair- 
ing by resorting to industrial production in 
order to keep its skilled workmen and yard 
shops busy. It is producing things for the 
power, petroleum, and chemical industries. 

The Key Highway yard grew out of the 
old Skinner yard, which followed its prede- 
cessor into receivership and was bought by 
Bethlehem from the Baltimore Drydock and 
Shipbuilding Co. 

Now Key Highway—which initiated the 
construction of Great Lakes ore carriers out- 
side the Lakes—is experimenting for the 
Maritime Administration to see whether the 
World War II Liberty can be transformed 
into a desirable fast ship, 

At the present time, both major yards are 
dependent somewhat on the emergency re- 
pair and conversion of Government ships to 
help keep their facilities and drydocks—10 
are available in this port—in operation and 
to prevent their skilled men from turning 
to other crafts. Because it takes at least 
10 years for a man to become a top-scale, 
skilled shipyard worker, the yards feel they 
cannot afford to lose many. 

The scrapping of ships is related to the 
building of them and, surprisingly, requires 
special knowledge. The scrapping must be 
done piece by piece in reverse procedure 
from shipbuilding. All of the interior fix- 
tures are removed and then gradually the 
vessel is cut down, deckhouse by deckhouse, 
and on down to the keel plates. 

Boston Metals Co. and the Patapsco Scrap 
Corp. are Baltimore's scrapping yards. 
Smaller ones have folded up because of the 
sharp drop in scrap steel prices. 

Started in 1904 by Morris Shapiro, a young 
immigrant who could hardly afford to feed 
himself when he started to gather junk iron 
and sell it, Boston Metals has destroyed al- 
most as many famous ships as the local 
shipyards have built or repaired. 

The vessels which ultimately helped make 
Mr. Shapiro into a multimillionaire and 
racetrack owner include the Kron Prinz 
Wilheim II, George Washington, and Kron 
Prinzessin Cecillie, the aircraft carriers Wake 
Island, Attu, and Reprisal, and the Penn- 
sylvania, 

In 1925 this yard won international ac- 
claim for Baltimore by being the only one 
to make a bid to scrap 200 War Shipping 
Board vessels, at a price of $1,370,000. 

Patapsco Scrap was created by Bethlehem 
after World War II on the old Fairfield 
building site, and has demolished many de- 
stroyers and old cruisers, along with ferry- 
boats and mershant ships, including the 
liner Veendam. 
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The 3 shipyard industries, which at their 
peak employed about 80,000 people in this 
area, now are down to about 5,000. The 
building and repair yards particularly are 
arguing for an American merchant marine to 
help preserve their own status as well as that 
of the Nation. 

The firmly believe that American-fiag 
ships—bulilt in Baltimore or any other port 
are vital as the Nation's fourth arm of 
defense, besides being paramount to United 
States industry. 

And new construction naturally would 
make more old ships available for the scrap 
yards and conversion into new steel for the 
modern craft. 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 8—The 
Fascination of Baltimore’s Great Port 
to Those Who Watch Its Teeming 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in put- 
ting together the excellent magazine of 
January 9 devoted to the port of Balti- 
more, the Sunday Sun included a curious 
camera feature devoted to interviews 
with various Marylanders who were 
asked “What do you find most interest- 
ing about the port?” 

These answers, I think, go far toward 
demonstrating the fascinating attraction 
which the port of Baltimore holds for all 
of us in Baltimore and for our friends in 
neighboring communities. They speak 
of the romance of the place, the excite- 
ment, and the interesting atmosphere. 
One Baltimorean sums up the magnitude 
of the port's commerce with the provoca- 
tive question, “Who eats all the bananas 
that come in?” 

These thumbnail impressions of a 
great port and of its tremendously varied 
sounds, sights, smelis, and activities 
follow: 

Cuntous CAMERA 

Question: “What do you find most inter- 
esting about the port?” 

Mr. Norman Ruckert, Jr., Catonsville, Md.: 
“I've been around the port for 24 years and 
every job is different; that's what makes it 
interesting. That's also what keeps men 
around the water, I've done everything from 
crating firebrick to grinding and bagging 
fish scrap.” 

Mrs, Irene Spatafore, 7445 Edsworth Road: 
“The big boats are fascinating. I never 
Tealized they were so huge until I went down 
to Pratt Street. There is a certain romance 
about foreign ships, and the passing thought 
of traveling to foreign ports upon them.” 

Mr. Willis B. Hedges, Essex, Md.: “I find 
the great variety of commodities that enter 
the port of Baltimore most interesting. I'm 
around the water every day and have seen 
chestnuts from Turkey, broom corn from 
Greece, and horseradish from Germany. 
Every ship brings some strange cargo.” 

Mrs. Mable Altmeyer, 7507 Lange Street: 
“The unloading of boats is probably the 
most interesting thing. There's so much 
activity that you think of ants swarming 
over a box, each carrying away his share. 
It also amazes me to think who eats all the 
bananas that come in.” 
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Mr. Charles C. Schroeder, 1615 North Mil- 
ton Avenue: “The most interesting sight is 
the large ships arriving so low in the water 
that their Plimsoll marks are on the water- 
line. That means the ships are loaded to 
capacity and there'll be lots of work for 
everyone connected with the port.” 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 9—Some 
Figures on Baltimore Exports and 


Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Baltimore Sunday Sun, in pictures and 
text, told the exciting and impressive 
story of Baltimore's great port in its 
metrogravure magazine section of Jan- 
uary 9. As impressive as anything in 
that magazine were the somewhat dry 
but convincing statistics on the port's 
commerce reported in the following 
article, Some Figures: 

Some FIGURES 


The value of exports handled through 
Baitimore annually has increased 215 
times since 1790, the first year for which 
complete statistics are available. 

The 1790 exports were valued at $2,027,- 
000; they included 223,062 bushels of wheat, 
127,234 barrels of flour, 5,533 barrels of bread 
and thousands of pounds of tobacco. 

The 1953 exports were worth $430 million; 
these included 170,773,693 bushels of grain 
and 1,486,127 tons of coal. The remainder 
were fertilizer and chemicals, steel and 
heavy machinery, and general cargo. 

The total foreign tonnage of 21,420,300 
shipped from this port in 1953 was valued 
at $913,400,000. 

Other interesting old figures contained in 
various historical sources show that in 1689, 
when Joppa was a leading Maryland port, 
25,000 hogsheads of tobacco were transported 
to England. Tobacco was the most impor- 
tant commodity this State exported until 
1750, when grain began entering the picture. 

In 1761 Baltimore's tobacco shipments 
were valued at £140,000, and all the other 
exports at £80,000. 

In 1799, as the third commercial port of 
the country, Baltimore saw its exports rise 
to a value of $16,610,000. Imports had not 
yet become a prime factor in the picture. 

Through the years, the value of cargo in- 
creased along with tonnage. In 1853 the total 
tonnage was 262,685; of this, 143,596 was ex- 
Ports and the remainder imports. 

The 1873 tonnage jumped to 411,161 in ex- 
ports and 397,167 in imports. By 1877 the 
value of the port's foreign commerce was 
paride a rise from $17,381,591 since 
872. 

In 1883 imports overtook exports, with 

795.524 tons, compared to 662,542. And 
within a decade the total foreign tonnage 
had risen nearly fourfold to 4,607,176 as 
Baltimore expanded industrially and its ties 
Spread to more corners of the world. 
The 1913 total foreign tonnage of 5,408,544 
Was valued at $149,369,677; in 1923, 6,620,691 
tons were valued at $185,272,267; in 1933, 
3,634,878 at $71,516,060; in 1943, 4,202,742 
tons at $902,254,000. 

The port's record tonnage was made in 
1947, when it led the Nation with 24,611,490, 
most of which was coal, The value of that 
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huge quantity, however, was only $737,631,- 
998, because of the low value attached to the 
bulk coal. 

The value of an average ton of exports last 
year was $89, compared to $29 for the average 
ton of imports. About half of the imports 
were ores, which have a low value. 

In 1860 the value of a ton of imports had 
teen $47 and of exports $50, 

Baltimore's lead as a grain-exporting port 
for many years is further emphasized by the 
fact that in 1879, nearly 60,000,000 bushels 
were shipped out of here to foreign points. 
This figure is only 10,773,693 bushels less 
than the port’s total in 1953. 


The Port of Baltimore, No. 10—Helen 
Delich Tells How Baltimore’s Fine Nat- 
ural Harbor Gave It Ascendancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
final article in the Baltimore Sunday Sun 
magazine of January 9 devoted to the 
port of Baltimore is another in the fine 
series written for this section by Helen 
Delich, and portrays the historical devel- 
opment of the port from the time when 
Capt. John Smith first visited the Pa- 
tapsco, which he called the River Bolus. 

A great port long before that day in 
September 1814 when our national an- 
them was inspired by the defense of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore’s growth as a port 
began, as this article reports, in 1706, 
with steamboat service beginning in 1813. 

How the people of Baltimore, the rail- 
roads, the merchant leaders, and men of 
vision down through the years joined in 
building up the port of Baltimore to its 
present position of leadership, is told in 
this article, as follows: 

BALTIMORE'S GROWTH AS Port BEGAN IN 1706— 

Our Fixx Natura Hanson Gave Us 

ASCENDANCY Over ALL RIVALS IN THIS AREA 


(By Helen Delich) 


Five ports once flourished simultaneously 
within the boundaries of what is now the 
port of Baltimore. 

Humphreys Creek, Whetstone Point, Jones 
Town, Baltimore Town and the town of Fells 
Point—all within a 4-mile radius—competed 
with one another for trade during the early 
18th century. 

Then there were also the old, established 
ports of Annapolis on the Severn River and 
Joppa on the small, winding Bush River. 

The trade of all these small colonial ports 
Was exclusively with England, 

Ironically, Baltimore Town, which because 
of its extremely shallow harbor was engaged 
in less actual shipping than any of its rival 
ports, was destined to absorb its four closest 
neighbors, prosper far beyond the others and 
two and a half centuries later rank as a 
major factor in world commerce. 

The history of the port of Baltimore begins 
with Capt. John Smith, the first white man 
to set foot on the shores of the Patapsco, 
or River Bolus, as he named it. One of his 
souvenirs was said to have been a sample 
of red iron ore, which was plentiful on the 
virgin shores; that ore one day was to become 
the area’s largest import. 

Midway in the 17th century, David 
Jones was among the few white settlers along 
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the Patapsco River. He built in the area 
later called Jones Town. And Thomas Cole 
obtained a warrant for 550 acres which he 
called Coles Harbor. Sixty-one years later 
part of that land was designated Baltimore 
Town. 

However, most of the activity of that period 
was taking place elsewhere in Maryland: 
the Ark and Dove had landed the first real 
Maryland settlers at St. Marys. 

Joppa Town and Humphreys Creek—the 
latter near the present Sparrows Point—were 
made ports of entry in 1683. But the broader 
and deeper Patapsco soon proved to be a bet- 
ter natural harbor than the silting-in Bush 
River, and trade moved down to it. 

Whetstone Point, now known as Locust 
Point, was officially recognized as a second 
port in 1706. Because the first two at- 
tempts—one in Dorchester County and the 
other near Joppa—to honor Lord Baltimore 
by naming a town after him had failed, his 
name was selected in 1729 when the General 
Assembly provided $600 to buy 60 acres on 
the north side of the Patapsco in Baltimore 
County and named it Baltimore Town. 

In the beginning, Baltimore Town served 
chiefly as an industrial site; the shipping 
centers were Jones Town, Gwynns Falls and 
the newly founded Fells Point, For in 1730 
William Fell, a ship carpenter, arrived from 
England, built a home at the foot of Lan- 
caster Street and opened a store. Before 
long, however, he began building bay craft. 

With every farm put to producing tobacco, 
the earliest exports from the area consisted 
principally of this product. 

Ships with imported cargoes provided the 
earliest stores by anchoring out in the har- 
bor and advertising their wares along the 
shores by word of mouth. 

Baltimore Town mushroomed to 113 acres 
by merging with Jones Town in 1745, the 
same year Irish-born Drs. John and Henry 
Stevenson settled in the area, 

At that time, there was a shipyard on Jones 
Falls at the location Mercy Hospital now 
occupies. 

While his brother Henry established the 
Nation’s first smallpox hospital here, Dr. 
John Stevenson abandoned medicine and 
concentrated on the port’s trade potentials. 
He foresaw the value of the Patapsco River 
branches, and he inaugurated grain export- 
ing and brick importing. 

He persuaded some of his Irish friends to 
send a ship here in 1750 for a cargo of wheat. 
The venture resulted in a handsome profit 
and a new trade had started—the first of the 
big bulk movements for which the port was 
to become famous. 

Finally some Baltimoreans owned vessels 
and could begin trading elsewhere than in 
England. The West Indies and other Colonial 
seaboard cities received most of the early 
trade. 

Just before the Revolutionary War, Fells 
Point was absorbed by Baltimore Town. Be- 
cause this port was never blockaded by the 
British, a considerable amount of Annapo- 
lis’ trade was diverted here permanently, and 
Baltimoreans were able to build and produce 
ships to help fight the war. 

Afterward—the events came within a few 
years of each other—John O'Donnell bought 
and established Canton, nine port wardens 
were appointed to ascertain the depth and 
course of the channel, the first marine-insur- 
ance company boomed, wealth Baltimoreans 
formed the Charitable Marine Society to pro- 
vide a rest home for their hardy seamen, and 
in 1797 Baltimore was incorporated as a city. 

Soon after the advent of the famous Balti- 


- more clippers the United States again went 


to war with Great Britain. Baltimore’s 
greatest moment in this conflict came Sep- 
tember 14, 1814, when Francis Scott Key 
was inspired to write the Star-Spangled 
Banner by the British bombardment of Fort 
McHenry. 
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Some historians believe that the Baltimore 
Clippers can be credited to a great extent 
with the defeat of the British on the seas, 
for over half of the American-used ships 
Were constructed here. 

While the War of 1812 was in progress the 
first steamboat to operate out of Baltimore— 
the Chesapeake —maugurated a service to 
Frenchtown. That was in 1813. A few years 
later the Weems Line placed five side-wheel- 
ers in service. 

After the war Baltimore spent time re- 
establishing its trade routes. Then, in 1827, 
the railroad train Tom Thumb was invented 
as a defense for this port against the Erie 
Canal and other proposed canals leading 
from the West to rival eastern seaports. 
Baltimoreans felt that they had to have a 
real connection to the West or they would 
lose their trade of coffee, grain, and tobacco. 

In 1828 a company was formed to make a 
screw dock—the first version of a floating 
drydock—for the repairing of ships’ bottoms 
here; this was erected on Mr. Ramsay's 
wharf. The Canton Co. was formed by Peter 
Cooper to build up the eastern adjunct to 
Baltimore. 

The lack of cargo space in the Baltimore 
clippers resulted in an innovation in these 
sleek, fast vessels, and the Ann McKim was 
established in the China trade. She is said 
to have been the last of the Baltimore clip- 
pers and the first of the clipper ships, which 
had cargo space as well as speed. Some Bal- 
timore clippers were sent to South America 
to help those countries free themselves. 

For the next three decades Baltimore, New 
York, and New Orleans vied for first position 
in the Nation for overall tonnage handled 
across the plers. 

In 1840 the Baltimore Steam Packet Line, 
more popularly known as the Old Bay Line, 
began operating down Chesapeake Bay; to- 
day it is the only overnight steamboat line 
in the Nation. In 1854 the Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Co. started a coast- 
wise service that was popular until the be- 
ginning of World War II. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was devel- 
oping the Locust Point terminals by this 
time as an outlet for its western freight. 

Channel depths and widths became ex- 
tremely important when the larger steam 
vessels came into use. Although some dredg- 
ing around the wharves had been going on 
for decades and a main channel 12 feet deep 
had been dredged from the inner basin past 
Fort McHenry, it was not until 1858 that 
decp-draft vessels could enter the harbor. 

The first Federal Government channel au- 
thorization, granted in 1836, did not become 
a reality until 1866, when work was started 
on the Craighill Channel; it was enlarged to 
24-foot depth and 250-foot width at a cost 
of $400,000. 

The famous cigar ship of Ross and Thomas 
Winans was bulit in 1858, at a $2 million 
loss. 

Next, the port became embroiled in the 
Civil War, with trade coming to a virtual 
standstill. The armor for the Monitor was 
forged at the Abbott Iron Works in Canton. 

It was several years after the Civil War 
ended before Baltimore's trade approached 
its normal activity. However, in the mean- 
time the Union Rallroad had built tracks 
from Relay to the Canton waterfront, be- 
cause the Northern Central was never able 
to complete its Canton extension. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, not satis- 
fied with operating marine terminals, pur- 
chased three wooden propeller ships for use 
in ocean trade. But these ships could not 
compete with foreign lines, and soon the 
B. & O. negotiated with the North German 
Lloyd to bring its ships into Locust Point, 
Other foreign lines started regular routes to 
Baltimore, and this once again became a big 
port. 

In 1873, the Pennsylvania Railroad bought 
the controlling stock of the Northern Cen- 
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tral, and thus began its association with 
Baltimore in the Canton area. 

Baltimore's standing as a principal grain 
and flour exporting center was regained in 
the 1870's, when the B. & O. and the Union 
Grain Elevator Co. constructed grain ele- 
vators. 

Sugar was lost as an import when four 
local refineries went bankrupt in 1879, and 
did not become a major factor again until 
1922. 

In 1887, the Maryand Steel Co. located 
at Sparrows Point, began the importation 
of iron ore from Cuba. 

In the 1880's, the cruisers Montgomery and 
Detroit were built at the Columbia Iron 
Works, located between Fort McHenry and 
the B. & O.'s Locust Point. The first marine 
hospital for seamen was established in Wy- 
man's Park, and the city replaced the port 
wardens with a harbor board, 

By this time immigrants began pour- 
ing in through Baltimore at the rate of nearly 
50,000 a year, to reach a total of 1,542,000 
by 1938. 

Ferries and small bridges connected the 
various sections of the harbor; the channel 
was deepened to 30 feet, and the first sub- 
marine, the Argonaut, was built here. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad built plers 6 and 7 
in Canton, and the Western Maryland Rail- 
way—which had stretched westward to West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania—began building 
up Port Covington to extend its railroad 
across the seas. 

Passenger lines connected Baltimore with 
many foreign lands, steamers salled out of 
here for all of the Chesapeake Bay tribu- 
taries and other United States seaports. 

By the time this Nation was involved in 
World War I, the Bethlehem Steel Co. had 
purchased the Sparrows Point plant, the 
three railroads were bullding modern coal 
piers, and the Western Maryland had set 
the pace for a multimillion bushel grain 
elevator, to be followed by the other two 
railroads, 

The port flourished during the war, helping 
to supply the Armed Forces abroad and also 
building large ships, 

The Port Development Act was passed 
in 1920, with $50 million made available. 
The only major user of this loan has been 
the Western Maryland Railway, which built 
the port's most modern general cargo facil- 
ities at Port Covington in 1928. 

Also between the two World Wars, the 
Canton Railroad constructed its pier 11 and 
later leased it to the Pennsylvania, and the 
Pennsylvania built pier 1. The Maryland 
Drydock Co. bought out the 2-year-old Globe 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., and the Bethle- 
hem interests absorbed several small uptown 
shipyards, These two together have given 
Baltimore the reputation of having the 
best ship repairing facilities in the Nation. 

The Export and Import Board of Trade 
was established to stimulate commercial 
growth of the port, and Rukert Terminals 
Corp. became an important factor as the 
port's independent operation. 

The port's leading export in 1934 was scrap 
metal to Japan. Now truck freight was be- 
ginning to change the complexion of port 
operation. 

And then for the first 10 months of World 
War II this port was virtually starving be- 
cause the military would not send any 
freight through here. 

Loud and hungry wails reversed this situ- 
ation, and before long the piers were jammed 
with cargoes of all types. This port led the 
Nation in shipbuilding, with 542 vessels 
turned out by the Bethlehem interests at 
Fairfield and Sparrows Point, All of the re- 
pair yards were busy working on torpedoed 
tankers and freighters. New industries 
sprang up. 

Right after peace returned, 11 Liberty ships 
loaded with heavy equipment—turbogener- 
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ators, dam sluices, blast-furnace parts 
sailed out of Baltimore for Russia. 

Shipbuilding dropped to almost nothing, 
and soon foreign-flag ships once again began 
taking over most of the cargoes in and out 
of the port. 

A survey of the port's needs was made by 
an outside engineering firm in 1949. As a 
result, the Port of Baltimore Commission was 
inaugurated and various facilities have been 
modernized: 

In 1953 the Bethlehem-Sparrows Point 
Shipyard led the world in production, and 
Baltimore led in ore importation and grain 
exportation, 

And now, at the beginning of the atomic 
age, the port of Baltimore is undergoing an- 
other survey, with discussion centering on 
improved general cargo facilities and a port 
authority, 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include therein an excerpt from 
the writings of Dr. Emeterio S. Santo- 
venia, a Cuban historian, giving his views 
regarding Abraham Lincoln. 

Dr. Emeterio S. Santovenia was born 
at Pinar del Rio, Cuba, May 23, 1899. He 
served as Presidential secretary, 1934; 
senator, 1940-48; Minister of State, 
1943-44; since March 1952, president of 
the Agricultural and Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank of Cuba; has been for sev- 
eral years vice president of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History; author of innumerable books, 
the majority of which are on historical 
questions. He is the only author who 
has published three books in Spanish on 
Lincoln: Lincoln, Buenos Aires, 1948; 
Lincoln en Marti, Habana, 1948; Lincoln, 
El Precursor de la Buena Vecindad, Ha- 
bana, 1951. 

These facts should be of more than 
ordinary interest to all Americans. The 
publication of his books in the Spanish 
language will do much to spread the life, 
character, and public service of one of 
the world’s great men. It will have a 
happy and beneficial effect in cementing 
the ties of friendship among the Latin 
American countries and the United 
States. 

The excerpts follow: 

LINCOLN IN Martt: A Cusan View or 
3 ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(By Emeterio S. Santovenia, with an Intro- 
duction by Manual Pedro Gonzalez) 
INTRODUCTION 

In 1953 this Hispanic world commemorated 
the first centennial of the birth of José 
Marti (January 28, 1853). The celebration 
culminated in an international Congress of 
Martian Writers held in Habana from Feb- 
ruary 20 through the 27th, which was at- 
tended by writers and scholars from the 
United States, from all Latin America, and 
from France and Spain. There is hardly a 


newspaper or literary magazine or an aca- 
demic center of higher culture throughout 
the Hispanic world that in one way or an= 
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Other did not contribute to the solemnity 
of that event. Bven the Senate of the United 
States, the Department of State, and the 
august New York Times took notice of the 
occasion and paid tribute to the greatness 
of José Marti, frall little man of genius, 

The sad paradox—for all our years of 
good-neighbor policy and all the millions 
spent in fostering cultural relations with 
Latin America—is that before January 28, 
1953, probably no more than a small fraction 
of 1 percent of the population of the United 
States had ever heard or read the name of 
José Marti or knew who he was. 

The almost universal ignorance prevailing 
in the United States about Marti is all the 
more inexcusable—and regrettable—because 
he was born less than a hundred miles from 
the shores of Florida and spent the last 15 
years of his life in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, he contributed in various ways to 
the cultural development of that country and 
became the most sagacious foreign inter- 
preter of North American intellectual life 
toward the end of the century. American 
Cultures, both Anglo-Saxon and Hispanic, 
had in him a brilliant interpreter and the 
strongest link between them that has ap- 
peared so far. Both are profoundly indebted 
to him. 

José Marti was born in Havana, Cuba, on 
January 28, 1853, of Spanish parentage, His 
activities in behalf of the independence of 
the island were manifest at an early age and 
at 17 he was sentenced to 6 years of hard 
labor in the quarries near Havana. After he 
had served part of the sentence, the penalty 
was commuted to exile in Spain. 

In spite of great hardships Marti com- 
Pleted his academic training in Spain and 
received his diplomas of licenciado in philos- 
ophy and also in law. He settled in Mexico 
City in 1875 and remained there until the 
revoit of Porfirio Diaz against the liberal 
government forced him into exile. From 
Mexico he went to Guatemala, where he 
taught literature and philosophy, but again 
a despotic rule drove him front his home. 

An amnesty proclaimed by the Spanish 
crown permitted Marti to return to his fa- 
therland; but revolutionary activities soon 
brought him to the attention of the authori- 
ties, and In 1879 he was again exiled to Spain. 
He escaped to France and after a few days 
in Paris sailed for New York, where he arrived 
in January 1880. After a short stay in Vene- 
zuela in the same year, he returned to New 
York and, except for short trips to Mexico, 
Central America, Santo Domingo, and Ja- 
maica, he lived there until 1895, when he 
left for Cuba. On May 19 of that year, he 
Was killed in battle. 

During the decade and a half that Marti 
lived in the United States, he worked off and 
on as bookkeeper, translator, teacher, edito- 
rial writer for the New York Sun, and consul 
ot Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. Until 
1892 he was a regular contributor to the 
most important newspapers of Spanish Amer- 
loa, especially to La Nación of Buenos Aires. 
His articles about life in the United States 
Made this country better known in Latin 
America than it had ever been before or has 
been since. At the same time he was a sort 
Of cultural ambassador at large and a spirit- 
ual symbol of the other America in New York. 

The most exhausting of all his enterprises 
Was the founding and directing of the Cuban 
Revolutionary Party. Into this organization 
he brought the Cubans living in exile and 
Scattered all over the Atlantic coast from Key 
West to Boston, and in the Caribbean coun- 
tries. Over a period of years of patient wait- 
ing and preparation, he educated Cuban resi- 
dents in the United States to the point where 
they ardently desired independence for Cuba. 
He kept the patriotic fres burning and in- 
Stilled hope in the hearts of Cuban patriots 
Cuba and abroad. 

Because everything he wrote was Inspired 


by deep sympathy and tenderness, coupled 
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with a boundless love of humanity, because 
in the apostolic crusade that was his life he 
proved himself to be always pure and disin- 
terested and wise, Marti has become one of 
the most beloved heroes of Latin America. 
In the United States, on the other hand, he 
is practically unknown despite the fact that 
he interpreted and spread abroad its culture 
and extolled the merits and virtures of its 
great men and institutions. 

The author of Lincoln in Marti, Emeterio 
S. Santovenia, is one of the most prominent 
historians of Cuba today. He is both a seri- 
ous scholar and a prolific writer. The lst of 
his publications is impressive, containing as 
it does more than 80 titles, most of them 
books. His intellectual curiosity transcends 
the field of historical studies and the na- 
tional boundaries of Cuba. In addition, he 
is a lawyer by profession and has been an 
active figure in the political life of his coun- 
try. For a time he was a member of the 
senate and later secretary of state. He is 
one of the few men in Cuba today who came 
out of the corrupting game of politics clean 
and enjoying the esteem of honest people. 
Dr. Santovenia has long presided over the 
National Academy of History, a position that 
attests the high regard in which he Is held 
by his colleagues. 

Abraham Lincoln has been the subject of 
Dr. Santovenia’s intellectual pursuits for 
many years and the theme of several of his 
most ambitious works. The same year in 
which the Spanish edition of the present 
volume appeared in Habana (1948), he pub- 
lished In Argentina a voluminous biography 
of the Great Emancipator. A third volume 
entitled “Lincoln, Precursor of the Good 
Neighbor Policy,” was published in Habana 
im 1951. José Marti excepted, no other his- 
torical figure has held Dr. Santovenia'’s pro- 
longed and deep interest as Lincoln has. 

In the following pages the reader will 
find ample evidence of the author’s devotion 
to these two heroes. There is a great deal 
in common between them in spite of their 
many differences in idiosyncrasy, genius, 
and achievement. Both men epitomize and, 
to a large extent, symbolize the very best 
of their respective peoples and cultures, 
Both are—Marti even more than Lincoln— 
infinitely superior to the aggregate mass of 
their social environments. They represent 
the sum total of the finest intellectual and 
moral qualities to be found in the Spanish 
as well as in the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
Emerson would have called them represent- 
ative men.” 

This small volume is not one of Dr. San- 
tovenia’s more ambitious studies of either 
Lincoln or Marti, but it is the only one in 
which he has brought them together, inter- 
weaving their respective lives and ideologies. 
In it the reader will encounter a Lincoln as 
seen through the idealizing eyes of Marti— 
and those of Dr. Santovenia. The author has 
inevitably blended his own ideas and in- 
terpretations of Lincoln with those of Marti. 


In fact, the fusion is so complete at times 


that the reader is not always certain whether 
the ideas expressed are those of Dr. San- 
tovenla or of Marti. It Is clear, however, that 
in such cases the two are in complete agree- 
ment, and Dr. Santovenia's carefully planned 
use of quotation marks prevents any confu- 
sion as to Marti's exact words when they are 
given. 

Writing as he did for a public familiar with 
the life and historical role of both Lincoln 
and Marti, the author in his original Spanish 
text doubtless assumed more knowledge of 
Marti than exists among the readers of this 
English translation. Also, in stressing the 
similarities of the two men, he has tended 
to ignore their great divergencies, but this 
is intrinsic in his thesis—the divergencies 
could be taken for granted; the similarities 
have never been stated, and so may rightly 
be stressed. It is belleved, therefore, that 
the North American reader will find his con- 
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ception of Lincoln enriched by the combined 
views of these two distinguished Cubans, 
He will realize that Lincoln belongs not only 
to the United States but to the Spanish- 
American world as well, that he has been an 
inspiration far beyond the borders of his 
own country, and that the idealization here 
presented may well be a valuable counter- 
2 to the factuallty of today’s scholar- 
p. 

Since Marti was a devoted admirer of Lin- 
coln, it is surprising that he never wrote an 
extensive study of him. Perhaps, as Dr. 
Santovenia suggests, he was too immersed 
in the spirit of Lincoln and revered him too 
much to write a lengthy essay on him as he 
did on so many American public figures of 
the time. Nevertheless, in the dozens of 
direct references and allusions to him to be 
found scattered all through Marti's writings, 
we have indisputable proof of his veneration 
for the Emancipator. The author's difficult 
task has been to present a coherent account 
of Lincoln based on Marti’s statements and 
passing remarks written on different occa- 
sions during a long literary career. The in- 
tegration of these fragmentary conclusions 
or passing references into a coherent study 
has been the author’s purpose throughout. 
More than his own views on the subject, he 
has been interested in presenting Marti's, 
and he had subordinated his own ideas and 
his great erudition to the design—and the 
desire—of making known Marti's opinion of 
the great leader. 

Professor Fogelquist has given us a careful 
and accurate translation of a book that is 
far from easy to render into English. With- 
out betraying the original, he has endeavored 
to present Marti’s and Dr. Santovenia's ideas 
and style in a correct and precise version 
which at no time detracts from the merits 
of the Spanish text. 

MANUEL PEDRO GONZÁLEZ. 

May 1953 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


The study of the lives of Abraham Lincoln 
and José Marti has been one of my habitual 
pursuits for many years. Through my in- 
vestigations I have learned that Marti had 
a profound knowledge of the life and work 
of Lincoln. This conclusion has led me to 
another, equally important: Each of these 
eminent men, morally of the same lineage, 
resembled the other in intelligence, tempera- 
ment, personality, fair-mindedness, and 
charity. What Is more, Marti had yearn- 
ings, disappointments, sufferings, and readi- 
ness for useful sacrifice similar to those 
which have made Lincoln stand out in space 
and time. 

It will be readily apparent why I have 
chosen the title which the present pages 
bear: “Lincoln in Marti. Marti admired the 
fine qualities of Lincoln's character, and it 
was his fondest aspiration to be like him, 
This goal he indeed attained. Lincoln occu- 
pied a place of eminence among all the men 
of universal greatness who entered into 
Marti’s faith. And this preference had a 
very close relationship with the fact that 
Marti combined within himself qualities 
similar to those which Lincoln cherished and 
which he placed at the service of human 
betterment, 

Marti did not produce a single extensive 
work on Lincoln, a notable difference from 
what he accomplished with respect to some 
of the contemporaries of the Great Emanci- 
pator. The reason may have been that Lin- 
coln's example was already a part of the faith 
whereby he lived, for the life of Lincoln was 
rooted in that of Marti. But he mentioned 
him and referred to him so repeatedly and 
so eloquently that what he sald touched on 
every phase of Lincoln's life. It inspired 
him particularly in times of stress and when 
he was engaged in creative activity. With a 
paragraph from here and a phrase from there, 
with what I have drawn from an essay or 
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gleaned from a journalistic note, throughout 
Marti's extensive works, I have put together 
what I am so bold as to consider a new his- 
torical sketch of Lincoln—one that we owe 
to José Marti. 

In addition to gathering the many quota- 
tions from Marti's works, my task has con- 
sisted in arranging and adapting them. I 
have used each quotation because of its ap- 
plication to some aspect of Lincoln's life or 
to events that occurred after his death. 

EMETERIO S. SANTOVENIA, 

Habana, 1948. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InpExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconbd, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

TITLE 44. Section 182b, BAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Publio 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorn shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
ecript is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
gued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day, In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter— The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Record, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record. —- When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recornp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 


-bate or to communications from State legis- 


latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcresstonaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations. Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication, 
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13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing In this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938), 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shal! be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Cononzessionat Recorp is 
located iu Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rxconůn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Opposition to Closing of Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A.Hospital Fights To Survive,” 
written by Claude A. Brown, published 
in the Arkansas Democrat, of Little Rock, 
on Sunday, March 13, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Hospirat Ficnts To Survive 
(By Claude A. Brown) 


Without legislation or Government ex- 
penditure, Hot Springs’ Army and Navy Hos- 
pital could be transferred immediately from 
the Defense Department to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 

This transfer, which is the fervent hope of 
all those interested in the rehabilitation in- 
stitution that overlooks the Nation's oldest 
Spa, would accomplish two things: 

1. It would prevent the closing of the gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospital and its 
subsequent deterioration through lack of 
use: and 

2. It would offer greatly needed physical 
medicine and rehabilitation facilities, as well 
as facilities for research of chronic organic 
disorders so essential to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program. 

In addition, it would prevent a great psy- 
chological loss to Hot Springs, since the hos- 
pital’s abandonment might create in the 
public mind the impression that the Govern- 
ment considered the thermal waters of no 
therapeutic value, It would destroy the faith 
sustained for more than a century by thou- 
Sands of health seekers who annually visit 
this famous medical center. 

In October 1953, the Defense Department 
Ordered the hospital closed. Loud protests 
by Arkansas managed to get this order can- 
Celed. But last January, the Defense De- 
partment again issued the closing order—and 
declared that the hospital must be closed by 
June 30 this year, 

Protests were again made by Governors 
Cherry and Faubus, Congressmen, veterans’ 
Organizations, and leading citizens. But the 
Defense Department insisted that the hos- 
Pital, which was bullt 72 years ago, must 
be shut down as an economy measure. 

Congressmen then turned to the Veterans’ 
Administration and prevailed upon them to 
take over the plant. A medical team from 
the VA central and area offices came to the 
hospital early in February to conduct a 
survey. 

The writer of this article was formerly a 
National feld representative of the American 
Legion, and as part of his job he visited 45 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals in 14 
States and Puerto Rico. In this writer's 
Opinion, no VA hospital has facilities that 
are better for physical medicine and rehabili- 
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tation than the Army and Navy Hospital in 
Hot Springs. 

After much research, this writer has found 
that by virtue of investments over the years, 
the Veterans“ Administration already has a 
great financial interest in this hospital. 

This plant, which consists of 59 buildings, 
is valued at $20 million. Of that figure, the 
Veterans’ Administration is responsible for 
at least one-fifth, or 4 million. Chiefly 
through the legislative efforts of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Rogers hospital-construction 
bill No. 234 was passed by Congress in 1929, 
which gave $1,050,000 of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration appropriation to the Army and 
Navy Hospital for rebuilding. 

From 1933 to 1950, the VA spent $3 million 
for the care of veterans in that hospital at 
rates that varied from $3.75 to $10.50 a bed 
per day. 

In this writer’s opinion, there are many 
reasons why it would be desirable and prac- 
tical for the VA to take over the Army and 
Navy Hospital. This article is an attempt to 
point up these reasons and to trace the his- 
tory of the Army and Navy Hospital, one of 
the oldest in the Nation. 

By transferring the Army and Navy Hos- 
pital to the Veterans’ Administration, 412 
general medical and surgical beds would be 
ready for occupancy at once, affecting a 
savings of more than $22,000 per bed, accord- 
ing to the price the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion now pays for the construction of new 
hospitals. 

On January 1 of this year, the Veterans’ 
Administration had about 110,000 beds in 
163 hospitals, classified as follows: Tubercu- 
lar, 15,217; neuropsychiatric, 56,711; neuro- 
logical, 3,929; and general medical and surgi- 
cal, 34.128. An additional 16,775 domiciliary 
patients were in VA homes set up for that 
purpose. 

The 34,128 general medical and surgical 
and 16,775 domiciliary beds total 50,903 now 
available for more than 21 million veterans 
of World War I, World War II, and Korea. 
This is only one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
war veterans entitled to Government hos- 
pital care when beds are available. 

Although the hospital has been designated 
as Army and Navy, its supervision is directly 
under the Army Surgeon General. For more 
than 67 years, many high-ranking Army 
officers, including Gen. John J. Pershing, 
have occupied rooms in officers’ quarters, 
utilizing separate dining and bathhouse fa- 
cilities. Under Veterans’ Administration 
procedure, all patients would be accepted on 
a common basis, without distinction as to 
race, class, or rank. 

Adequate VA hospital facilities exist in 
Little Rock and Fayetteville for emergency 
and acutely ill veterans, since the turnover 
of beds is about 20 days for each patient. 
A VA medical center at Hot Springs could 
provide, however, greatly needed beds for 
chronic patients requiring extensive physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation and relieve 
other hospitals of patients who require pro- 
longed hospital care. 

The proposed transfer would be a mu- 
tually agreeable procedure, requiring no leg- 
isiation. There are numerous precedents 
for such action, The new 500-bed Navy 
hospital completed in Houston, Tex —one 
of the few completely air-conditioned in- 
stallations—was turned over by the Navy to 
the Veterans’ Administration even before it 
was opened. In San Juan, Puerto Rico, the 


San Patricio, a 200-bed naval hospital, is 
being operated by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration subject to return to the Defense De- 
partment In the event of hostilities. 

Many military installations, such as the 
Kennedy Hospital, Memphis, Thayer Hospi- 
tal, Nashville, Tenn., and Winter Hospital, 
Topeka, Kans., are included in the 163 hos- 
pitals and domiciliary homes now under the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Administration. 
In the event of national emergency any of 
the Veterans’ Administration facilities are 
subject to transfer to the Defense Depart- 
ment, 

In view of the existing problem of treat- 
ing chronic patients who require prolonged 
hospital and domiciliary care, continued 
operation of the Army and Navy Hospital 
by the Veterans’ Administration would be 
an investment in national defense, 

The most vital need filled by the hospital 
transfer, however, would be the establish- 
ment of an outstanding medical center for 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. This 
relatively new program, which is gaining 
momentum as an essential adjunct to sur- 
gery, could make history in Hot Springs. 
Through physiotherapy, muscles and nerves 
are stimulated following surgery, eliminat- 
ing bed sores and blood clots during con- 
valescence. Hydrotherapy, from radioactive 
thermal springs, is applied in therapeutic 
pools, in conjunction with whirlpool, hot 
and cold alternating needle showers, sun 
bathing, and medicinal water baths. These 
treatments concern the patient's entire body 
rather than specific parts afflicted by diseases 
or injuries, 

Army and Navy became a polio treatment 
center in December 1943, when an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis struck Army camps. 
More than 1,000 patients received treatment, 
and several classes for physiotherapists were 
trained to apply the Elizabeth Kenny method 
of nerve and muscle stimulation. The hos- 
pital maintains a thermal pool. Wheel- 
chair patients are lowered into this pool so 
that their limbs may be manipulated under 
warm water by aides, 

More than 275 former patients have formed 
thte Army-Navy Hospital Polio Veterans’ 
Association, comprising service men and 
women from all 48 States, and are making 
vigorous protests against closing the hos- 
pital. Miss Frances Hallfrisch, of Flint, 
Mich., association founder, is a former 
therapist at the Army and Navy. 

Another paramount service that could be 
provided at Hot Springs is research study 
of chronic organic diseases. Prior to World 
War II, there was no adequate research pro- 
gram in VA hospitals. At present, $385,892 
is being spent annually for 617 specialists 
and clinical assistants in VA general medi- 
cal and surgical hospitals. None of these 
hospitals has more varied nor greater vol- 
ume of medical data for clinical studies than 
the Army and Navy Hospital. 

There are more than 4,000 volumes in the 
medical library comprising the most com- 
plete collection of medical data on rheuma- 
tism and orthopedic disorders in existence. 

The hospital likewise has research facilities 
for study and treatment of various forms 
of arthritis, neuritis, genito- urinary dis- 
eases, chronic metallic poisoning, skin infec- 
tions; certain metabolic disorders such as 
gout, diabetes, nephritis, and chronic gastro- 
intestinal ailments, hepatitis, dysentery, 
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stomach ulcers, cancer, and other organic 
diseases requiring extensive treatment. 

There are seven VA paraplegic centers to 
provide intensive physiotherapy for the com- 
pletely paralyzed war veterans, One of these 
centers is the Kennedy Hospital, Memphis, 
where 250 of these patients have filled the 
wards to maximum capacity. Since the Ken- 
nedy Hospital lacks permanent treatment 
facilities, a new paraplegic center could be 
established at the Hot Springs hospital for 
new patients requiring complete physical 
medicine service, and for outpatients re- 
quiring temporary treatments. 

Most of the paralyzed patients are non- 
service connected, drawing $135.45 monthly 
pensions except when hospitalized. Those 
whose paralysis resulted from misconduct 
receive no monetary benefits, hence require 
continuous hospital care. 

More than 11,000 deep and skin cancer 
treatments by X-ray and radium were pro- 
vided during a single year by the staff in Hot 
Springs. Army and Navy is 1 of 3 Army hos- 
pitals in the Nation with comparable facil- 
ities for such treatments. 

There is a woman's ward, now being used 
for maternity cases, which would provide 
adequate beds for women veterans with 
maximum privacy. Under regulations, wom- 
en veterans are entitled to non-service hos- 
pitalization in private hospitals at Govern- 
ment expense if VA beds are not available. 

When the Eastman Hotel was old for 
$510,000 to the Defense Department in 1942, 
the Army and Navy hospital was filled to 
overcapacity with more than 1,000 patients. 
There were 2,000 Veterans’ Administration 
applications for hospitalization on the wait- 
ing list. At considerable expense, an en- 
closed overhead ramp was erected to connect 
with the hospital. Three firewalis were con- 
structed, dividing the structure, and alir- 
tight barriers were placed in corridors to 
close automatically in case of fire. The 
building, renovated throughout, was made 
highly fire resistant. 

After hostilities ended in World War I 
and Korea, the Eastman annex ceased to be 
essential for hospital operation, Its chief 
function now is to provide low-cost housing 
for personnel, auxiliary services, canteen, 
recreation, and quarters for retired officers 
and enlisted men as pay patients for short 
periods, Under Veterans’ Administration 
Management, the annex could be put to 
proper domiciliary use, and would become a 
needed adjunct to the hospital. 

No domiciliary homes are within 500 miles 
of Hot Springs. The nearest are at Wads- 
worth, Kans.; Biloxi, Miss.; Temple, Tex.; 
Mountain Home, Tenn., and Wood, Wis. 
Veterans seeking domiciliary care must be 
able to walk, must require minimum insti- 
tutional care, and have no gainful employ- 
ment. Under the occupational therapy pro- 
gram, many of the members train themselves 
in furniture repairing, plastic and woodcraft, 
shoe repairing, rug making, and other crafts 
and become gainfully self-employed. Some 
qualify as employees in these homes, and 
thereby reduce the overhead cost of domi- 
ciliary service. 

Hot Springs has as high a percentage of 
professional medical talent as any city of 
comparable size tn the Nation. Despite a 
shortage of VA medical personnel, adequate 
consultant and attending specialist service 
would be available. Operation under the 
dean's committee of the University of Arkan- 
sas Medical School as is provided for VA 
hospitals in Little Rock and North Little 
Rock would present no problem, since Hot 
Springs is only 57 miles from Little Rock. 

The hospital personnel at present com- 
prises 300 civilian and military employees. 
Adequate housing for staff personnel is avail- 
able, which is not the case in some new 
VA installations. It is likely that house- 
keeping quarters for staff personnel in the 
Eastman annex would prove an incentive to 
recruit employees. 
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Therefore, it would appear that the Veter- 
ans’ Administration has a vested right and 
an opportunity to acquire by transfer, at no 
cost, a modern, completely equipped hospi- 
tal plant for 412 patients and 300 domiciliary 
patients. It would require more than $20 
million and 2 years’ construction to replace 
this facility. 


The Safeguarding of Political Liberty and 
Social Justice in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 20, 1955, Mr. William F, Schnitz- 
ler, secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, made a very inci- 
sive and compelling address before the 
annual convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

This speech by Mr. Schnitzler should 
be widely read. It should be read by 
every Member of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that it. be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT or ADDRESS BY WILLIAM F. ScHNITZLER, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, BEFORE THE AMERICANS FOR 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION CONVENTION, SHORE- 
HAM Hore, Manch 20, 1955 


Except for the season, there 1s very little 
in the atmosphere of Washington today to 
stimulate or to inspire the advocates of 
democratic action. The political forces en- 
trenched here are deaf to your resolutions 
and hostile to your philosophy. The execu- 
tive branch is now but a countinghouse, and 
the budget a baflle against the expansion of 
human rights and the attainment of practi- 
cal human goals. 

The situation illustrates the old rule, 
which says that the richer the prize, the 
harder is the struggle and the more deter- 
mined the opposition. If your goals are 
limited, your opinions safe, your principles 
flexible and your program meager, success is 
cheap and easy—but then the game is 
scarcely worth the candle. As a matter of 
national policy, this approach is known as 
dynamic conservatism. Reduced to more 
basic English, it means getting nowhere fast 
and is characterized by an apparent shortage 
of burning public issues. It may serve to 
create an illusion of security and of effective 
government, which can last just so long as 
our national store of luck holds out against 
the mounting pressure of problems unmet, 
decisions avoided, and needs unfilled—after 
that, the deluge. 

But if, on the other hand, you have higher 
goals and bolder projects in mind, the odds 
increase in like degree. You become con- 
troversial, and therefore unpopular in im- 
portant circles. The timid depart, when the 
wolves begin to howl. The spirit and en- 
durancé are tried by long periods of frustra- 
tion, sustained only by the conviction that 
the future is on your side—that the trials of 
today are a necessary prelude to the gains 
of tomorrow. 

The experience of the trade union move- 
ment bears witness to the resistance that 
stands in the way of social and economic 
progress. The protection and encourage- 
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ment of the interests of business and the 
institution of private profit are accomplished 
as a matter of routine by the courts, legis- 
lators and public officials of the land, and 
are regarded as an altogether proper function 
of government. But the achievement of 
a fair distribution of the fruits of labor, and 
the protection of the standards of labor, are 
arduous and endless tasks—and are constant- 
7 assailed as an interference with natural 
aw. 

Each modest gain that we have made 
whether the elimination of child labor and 
the exploitation of women, the 40-hour week, 
decent heaith and safety conditions or rea- 
sonable wage scales—came only as the prod- 
uct of years of agitation and organization, 
demonstrations of protest on the part of 
multitudes, and personal sacrifice on the 
part of individuals. 

If the timing of these gains had been 
left to the discretion of such leaders and 
great brains as those who hold the reins of 
government today, they would never have 
been achieved, and our children would still 
go down to the mill or the pit, instead of to 
the school or the playground for the day. 
The arguments, expert opinions, and re- 
sponsible judgments which they now em- 
ploy in opposition to the dollar-and-a-quar- 
ter minimum wage, negotiated employment 
guaranties, ald to education, and other pro- 
posals for the benefit of the many, are the 
same arguments that were used against the 
enactment of child labor laws, the first 
public schools, the 40-cent minimum wage, 
and the first negotiated wage increase. 
When they tell us that such measures are 
economically unsound, will disturb the con- 
fidence of investors, impose a ruinous bur- 
den upon industry, destroy individual ini- 
tiative and sap the moral fiber, we can truth- 
fully say that this is where we came in. We 
have heard it all before. 

Time and experience have shown that we 
were right in our advocacy of these reforms, 
and that the best brains of big business were 
totally wrong. The Nation is far better off 
today because the efforts of organized labor 
succeeded in some degree than it would be 
had the viewpoint of our opposition pre- 
vailed. And I believe that we are still right 
today, and that they are just as wrong as 
they were 50 years ago. 

In the struggle for human betterment, 
there is no sharp dividing line between 
economic and political affairs. One condi- 
tions the other. The same forces, argu- 
ments and pressures are arrayed in opposi- 
tion, right across the board, In your own 
efforts to advance a progressive program in 
the spheres of local, State and national gov- 
ernment, I am sure that you have found 
attached to your task many of the same 
conditions that we encounter. 

If the going seems particularly difficult 
to you today, and the headway slight, let 
yourselves be reminded that the price you 
seek is a priceless one—worth any challenge 
and any effort. That prize is the attainment 
of a truly liberal society, in which all men 
can live together in peace, security, and free- 
dom, with an equal opportunity to develop 
their skills, talents and ideas to their fullest 
capacities—using their government neither 
as an instrument of repression nor of mere 
bookkeeping, but as a legitimate means for 
the attainment of their mutual ends. 

Such a society requires a government 
which concerns itself actively with the prob- 
lems and needs of human beings as well as 
of corporations, and which is most concerned 
about those whose problems and needs are 
greatest. It seeks the broadest expansion, 
rather than the narrowest interpretation, of 
the rights of individuals. Any resemblance 
between such a government and the present 
ee is, of course, purely rhetor- 

It is during just such times as these— 
when your counsel is least appreciated and 
the things that you stand for are most cold- 
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ly rejected by the powers-that-be—that the 
activities, the energies and the enthusiasm 
of liberal organizations such as your own 
are most sorely needed, if the ideals that 
once made this Nation the best hope on 
earth are to be kept alive. When those 
ideals are abandoned by public officialdom, 
the people themselves must accept the bur- 
den of their defense. If groups like your 
own do not take up that burden, you may 
be sure that no one else wiil, 

This ts no imaginary danger. The official 
guardianship of our liberties Is in the hands 
of men who seem to be far more anxious for 
convictions than for fair trials, far more 
interested in compiling an impressive total 
of victims than in due process, far more con- 
cerned about headlines than about the cali- 
ber of their witnesses or the reputations of 
the innocent. The Department of Justice 
today devotes its talents to the discovery of 
loopholes in the Bill of Rights, to the nar- 
rowest possible construction of our civil lib- 
erties, and to the invention of new ways to 
get around the protections of the constitu- 
tion. Such progress has been made along 
this line that the attorney general now of- 
fers the startling argument that due process 
of law is a privilege reserved only to indicted 
criminals, and that those whose reputations 
and livelihoods are wrecked on the unproven 
word of a phantom informer have no rights 
of redress in law. 

If the defense of our liberties and our 
security is in the hands of men such as 
these, then who will defend us from the de- 
fenders? This I do know—when the shield 
of the Bill of Rights is stolen from the guilti- 
est criminal it is stolen in like degree from 
every citizen, When railroading by accusa- 
tion is accepted as an adequate legal sub- 
stitute for concrete evidence and proof— 
when those who make use of their constitu- 
tional rights are denied the right to sell 
second-hand pianos, to operate an insurance 
agency, to work in a plant, or are subjected 
to other arbitrary penalties and discrimina- 
tions—then few of us are entirely safe unless 
we remain all alone, without a telephone. 
Idle gossip and irresponsible slander be- 
come as damning as guilt itself. 

In the eyes of the administration’s law- 
yers, the Bill of Rights is apparently viewed 
us a limitation upon, rather than an expres- 
sion of, our civil liberties. It is argued that 
One's reputation or employment do not fall 
within the strict letter of those rights which 
are specifically spelled out in the Constitu- 
tion, I am not a lawyer, but I would sug- 
gest to the Attorney General an occasional 
reference, for guidance as to the spirit of 
the law, to the ninth amendment, which 
states as follows: “The enumeration in the 
Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disperse others retained 
by the people.” Is the “pursuit of happi- 
ness,” free from snares and entrapments en- 
gineered by an arbitrary bureaucracy, no 
longer one of the rights “retained by the 
People“? 

Aside from the injury to civil lbertiles, 
there is the very real danger that the obvious 
biunders, inequities, and political vices in- 
herent in the administration's approach to 
the security problem may serye to discredit 
the entire cause of security and thereby con- 
tribute unwittingly to the ends of America's 
enemies. To be truly effective, a secu- 
rity program must be scrupulous, fair, and 
honest—not only for the sake of civil liber- 
tles, but for the sake of its own and of the 
Nation's strength and integrity. 

At this stage in your history you have, no 
doubt, grown inured to most of the tired 
€pithets that come your way, seeking to 
brand you in the public eye as “leftwingers,” 

radicals,” or “Socialists. Those terms 
have been directed at the trade-union move- 
ment for generations, and have long since 
Ceased to disturb us. I do not believe that 
anyone who tries to find any substantial de- 
Eree of real leftism or soclalism among our 
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printers, plumbers, potters, bricklayers, and 
bollermakers can remain very much im- 
pressed by the accuracy of such labels. 

Besides, the history of progress in this 
country indicates that the gap between left 
and right can be measured more readily by 
the calendar than by the violence of the 
debate on any given day. Time makes be- 
lievers of the most hardened skeptics. The 
main difference between the liberal and the 
conservative seems to be that the liberal 
endeavors to keep ahead of the times, while 
the conservative eventually catches up with 
the times long after the issue has been set- 
tied over his strenuous protests. 

A good case in point may be found in the 
current efforts of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to gain admission for lawyers into 
the old-age and survivors insurance system. 
The only reason why they are not in the 
system already, of course, is because of the 
hitherto bitter opposition of the bar asso- 
clation. As recently as last year, when the 
program was extended to other groups, social 
security was still, in the eyes of the stately 
members of the bar, a diabolical plot to 
undermine our liberties, and they would have 
none of it. This year, apparently, some 
sober second thoughts have finally begun to 
penetrate and they have decided to have a 
slice of that Socialist ple after all, 

This is one contribution at least that we 
can credit to the Eisenhower administration. 
By clutching this old New Deal reform to 
their bosom, the Republicans have at last 
endowed it with the virtue of orthodox re- 
spectability. There are still a few such as 
Manion and others who subsist on the vague 
fears of the tired businessman, who continue 
to raise an occasional cry of alarm against 
social security—but then that is their pro- 
fession and I would be the last person to take 
the bread out of the mouths even of those 
in the doomster trade. 

There is another unwitting service that 
can be credited to this administration. By 
subjecting it to the test, they have shaken 
the credibility of one of the most treasured 
myths of the old guard—the legend of the 
big-business man as a superman and the 
ultimate savior of government. 

We have been exposed to the ex-boss of 
General Motors as Secretary of Defense for 
some time now, and if his performance in 
this capacity has shown anything remark- 
able, it is a pair of size 14 feet of clay. An- 
other big brain from business has presided 
over the Department of Commerce for many 
months with results not visible to the naked 
eye, except for an occasional jurisdictional 
raid on the Labor Department. His atti- 
tude on those occasions leads one to the 
conclusion that he serves on the Cabinet 
as Boston's protest against the 20th century. 

As for the pride of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
Secretary Humphrey, his zeal as the guard- 
lan of the Nation's Treasury is exceeded only 
by his eagerness to distribute largess to his 
big-business admirers, their corporations 
and stockholders. If you believe that there 
is some inconsistency there and that people 
with low incomes should be cut in on any 
benefits or incentives that are being passed 
out, then you are just irresponsible, political, 
and silly. 

I cannot help but wonder how the M. A. 
Hanna Co, could have survived the type of 
management that the Treasury now enjoys— 
one that is so loose in its distribution of 
special favors to the wealthy that it not 
only gave away billions on purpose but 
threw in another billion by mistake, by 
allowing corporations to deduct the same 
expenses twice. I doubt if any old-line New 
Dealers would have been guilty of such a 
blunder. We hear a great deal of fine talk 
about statesmanship and responsibility and 
the importance of balancing the budget, 
but when the sums are totaled up we find 
that, once again, the rich got the gravy and 
they gave the deficit to the poor. If this 
is the way that businessmen govern our 
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affairs, then I can only say: “Bring back the 
bureaucrats and politicians.” 

We sometimes hear it said today that 
there is a shortage of good political issues. 
I do not believe this. Under an administra- 
tion that does nothing for the general pub- 
lic Interest without seeking to divert it in 
some way into the channels of private profit, 
there can be a shortage of issues only among 
those who believe that nothing should be 
done. If you have a positive program to 
offer as an alternative to both inaction and 
reaction, there will always be plenty of 
genuine public issues. 

Labor, as you know, is moving surely in 
the direction of unity. We intend to use the 
added strength thus engendered for no self- 
ish purpose, but for the enhancement of the 
general welfare, in the cause of social, eco- 
nomic, and political progress. In approach- 
ing the great issues of the day, labor will 
endeavor to exert all of the influence that is 
due it as the representative of millions of 
workers and their families whose interests 
are affected by the outcome of those issues. 
A united trade-union movement will func- 
tion, not as an instrument of “bossism”™ in 
any sense, but as the only instrument 
through which it is possible for the workers 
of America to bring their just and proper 
share of the weight to bear upon the scales 
of political and economic decision. 

In approaching the next elections we ex- 
pect to play the game hard, but we shall play 
it straight. We shall not emulate the tac- 
tics of the smear artists and the professional 
poisonmongers employed so loosely by the 
leaders of the Old Guard. 

But we do intend to exercise our right to 
place responsibility directly at the door 
where it properly belongs. In a sound and 
healthy democratic order, no individual is 
entitled to the privilege of blind support or 
to immunity from public criticism. We, at 
least, shall never extend that privilege or 
that immunity. 

We have absolutely no desire or intent to 
injure, to degrade, or to detract in any way 
from the personal popularity or good repute 
of the present occupant of the White House, 
for we deplore the slanders that were circu- 
lated by many of the members of his own 
party about previous occupants of the White 
House. We are concerned, and vitally con- 
cerned, with the content of the policies and 
programs that issue from the White House, 
and we intend to speak our minds fully and 
freely on that score. 

I have no interest at all In the personal life 
or habits of anyone in public office. A Presi- 
dent who is willing to stand up and fight for, 
as well as to talk about, the rights and in- 
terests of the people when the occasion de- 
mands it would draw no g but praise 
from me, though he played golf, pool, or poker 
from sun to sun. I am interested in where 
his convictions and his policies are, and not 
his person. 

And when he speaks in a liberal or humani- 
tarian vein I want to see if his budget is in 
line with what he says before reaching any 
final judgment—for the road to perdition is 
paved with pious statements and good inten- 
tions. 

If it is to survive at all, the cause of human 
progress must be served, not only at home, 
but abroad as well, The trade-union move- 
ment is endeavoring to live up to that re- 
sponsibility. Through the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
through our participation in and support of 
the International Labor Organization, we are 
trying to extend to ordinary people every- 
where the means with which to attain their 
legitimate aspirations by democratic means. 
We are engaged at close quarters with the 
forces of Communist tyranny in the battle 
to determine who shall lead the workers of 
the world. 

That battle is in a crucial phase today. 
The Soviet Union has fully realized some- 
thing that our own Government has almost 
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totally ignored—the importance of the In- 
ternational Labor tion as an avenue 
to the minds and loyalties of the plain people 
of the world, whose attitudes, in the long 
run, will count for far more than the friend- 
ehip of kings, generals, diplomats, and for- 
eign ministers. The Soviet Union has now 
gained admission into the ILO and is endeav- 
oring to frustrate its campaign against slave 
labor, and to pervert its important opera- 
tions to the service of its own ends. The 
only enlightened way in which we can re- 
spond to this challenge is to expand and to 
make more meaningful our own role in the 
work of the organization. ‘This requires a 
far greater degree of public understanding 
and appreciation of the work of the ILO 
than now exists. The ADA, as well as other 
liberal groups, can do a great deal to help us 
bring this about. 

The liberal movement in this country, like 
our trade union movement, has been plagued 
by disunity. I hope that in the months to 
come you will direct yourselves to the task 
of laying the necessary groundwork for suc- 
cess, by working to bring about a greater 
measure of unity of purpose and action 
among all of those who are in agreement 
with your principles and your program. 
Only then can you hope to center the atten- 
tion of the public upon the needs that re- 
quire attention and the shortcomings that 
demand reform, and to create the kind of an 
atmosphere in which, once again, social prog- 
Tees is posible. 


Integration in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which was published in the Indianola 
(Miss.) Enterprise on Thursday, March 
17, 1955, which included a letter by Mr. 
T. M. Pitts, mayor of Indianola, Miss. 
The letter is an answer to a magazine 
article which recently appeared in Look 
Magazine, which was written by Mr. 
Hodding Carter, editor of a newspaper 
at Greenville, Miss. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mayon Pirrs PROTESTS CARTER ARTICLE IN 
Recent Loom MAGAZINE IN LETTER 

In a letter to Lawrence K. Grossman, of 
Look magazine, Mayor T. M. Pitts cites some 
acts which failed to appear in the article 
which recently appeared in the widely cir- 
culated magazine. 

The letter is as follows: 

“Reading Mr. Hodding Carter's article in 
the March 22 issue of Look magazine, A Wave 
of Terror Threatens the South, is like start- 
ing in the middle of a book. The wave of 
terror which followed the War Between the 
States is perhaps the reason the South is now 
opposed to integration of the races. 

“With the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the best friend the South had in those 
days, little men came into power and there 
followed the darkest pages in American his- 
tory this section has ever known, the recon- 
struction period. Able and honest men in 
governmental positions were replaced by ir- 
responsible, thieving rascals, renegates from 
the North who used the Negroes of the South 
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to further their ends. With the backing of 
8 friendly Congress, a subservient Federal 
Court, and the bayonets of the Federal 
troops, conditions reached the state where 
white people were unable to secure justice 
in any court. They were afraid to walk the 
streets, even in the daytime, for fear of 
being attacked, robbed, or killed. 

“A similar situation threatens today. Lit- 
tle men are now in power; there is a sub- 
servient Federal Court; only an order need 
be given to have Federal troops in our midst. 
Carpetbaggers and scalawags, with the aid of 
such organizations as the NAACP, could soon 
have the reconstruction period in full oper- 
ation again. 

“Perhaps this introduction explains why 
the South, and especially Mississippi, became 
alarmed when the Supreme Court handed 
the decision on integration last year. It was 
evident that concerted action would be need- 
ed in order that all legal courses be used. 
So was born the Citizen's Council. 

“Mr. Carter is letting his imagination run 

wild when he compares the purpose of the 
council with the Ku Klux Klan of 1920. The 
purpose of the citizens’ council includes pre- 
serving separation of white and colored races, 
working out problems on a local or State 
level without interference of outside agita- 
tive groups, and obtaining these ends 
through legal measures and court actions. 
One of the purposes of the council is to 
prevent such hot-headed action as Mr. Car- 
ter attributed to some fictitious town mar- 
shal. 
“Economic pressure to the extent that Mr. 
Carter infers has not been used. Our local 
Negro physician is still carrying on his prac- 
tice in the county hospital. Credit has not 
been denied where credit was due and there 
have been no mortgages foreclosed as a pun- 
ishment for opinions. The Federal Govern- 
ment has already practiced more economic 
pressure than the citizens’ council ever had 
in mind. Accepted labor-union practices of 
using strikes, boycotts, or goon squads, to 
put their ideas over have not been used by 
the citizens’ councils, 

“In order to understand the man, Hod- 
ding Carter, a little better I would recom- 
mend that you read his autobiography, 
Where Main Street Meets the River. This 
book is well written and very interesting, 
but it leaves the reader with no doubt that 
Mr. Carter has been a knight in shining 
armor, crusading for this or that, or criti- 
cizing someone all his life. As a result he 
has achieved fame and fortune. To me he 
is a fanatical demagog with an egotistical 
and arrogant bearing. He has set himself 
up as an interpreter of conditions in the 
South and in so doing resorts to misstate- 
ments and twisting of facts. 

“You can see in this article that Mr. Car- 
ter is attempting to aline the Jews and 
Catholics against the citizens’ council. Our 
local chapter has both Jews and Catholics 
as members. One of the most 
persons to read that the citizens’ councils 
were against Catholicism was a young ste- 
nographer in the council office, herself a 
Catholic. The council does not hold any 
ill will toward any individual regardless of 
race, creed, or color, so long as there is no 
advocation of integration or mongrclization 
of the races. 

“I should like to call to Mr. Carter's atten- 
tion that it is against the law and customs 
in Mississippi to stage mixed athletic events. 
If the people desire to stage such events they 
should first get the law changed instead of 
letting Mr, Carter or some promoter take the 
law Into his own hands. 

“Mr. Carter was misinformed regarding the 
program of the meeting of the Sons and 
Daughters of the Knights of Tabor. The pri- 
mary purpose of this organization Is to take 
care of the sick in their membership and to 
maintain a hospital at Mound Bayou, sup- 
ported by their membership dues. 
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“The local chapter of this organization 
asked me as mayor of Indianola to give the 
address of welcome. When I saw listed on 
their program Modern Youth and Present 
Day Education,” I told them I would not wel- 
come any group where racial agitation was 
discussed or advocated. In conference with 
their State officers, Mayor Green, from Mound 
Bayou, the superintendent of colored schools, 
Hollandale, a member from Greenville 
whose name I cannot recall, Mr. Arthur B. 
Clark, Sr., and I were assured that the sub- 
ject in question had nothing to do with 
the recent Supreme Court ruling. This or- 
ganization was not told that they could not 
meet in Indianola but that they would not 
be welcomed by the mayor if their program 
was to foster racial diecord. I gave the wel- 
come address and I understand they had a 
successful meeting. We shall be glad to have 
them return whenever they wish. 

“It seems to be all right for organized and 
well-financed racial agitating groups to oper- 
ate in Mississippi, but when the white people 
of the South form a counter organization it 
is all wrong. The South, Mississippi in 
particular, is determined not to have a mod- 
ern reconstruction period where the NAACP 
and kindred organizations force their will 
upon the people. 

“Our crusading knight in shiping armor 
from Greenville is still raking in the cash 
from this crusade. The Citizens’ Councils 
are passing laws to protect the Interest of 
the people of Mississippi and the South. 
Both sides are happy at present, 

T. M. PITTS, 
“Mayor of Indianola.” 


Playing Politics With Value of the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the March 19 issue of the 
Magazine of Wall Street entitled “Play- 
ing Politics With Value of the Dollar.” 
This article was written by Mr. McLellan 
Smith, Washington correspondent for 
the Delaware State News, of Dover, Del., 
and a frequent contributor to nation- 
ally circulated financial and business 
periodicals. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PLAYING Porrries WITH VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
(By McLellan Smith) 


When President Eisenhower labeled the 
Democrat-inspired proposal to cut income 
taxes as “some kind of height of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility,” he was not indulging in the 
rhetoric of partisan political attack. 

An examination of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, including the facts of national 
fiscal life, the country's debt position—and 
not forgetting the partisan motivation— 
shows that the President's term was more 
descriptive than condemnatory. 

As of March 1 we had a dollar worth 52.1 
cents (1926=100) and were moving toward 
a balanced budget. Last year the dollar was 
worth 50 cents as the budget deficit was 
around $2 billion higher than now. There 
is a direct relationship between budget defi- 
cits and the value of the dollar; when the 
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former is high, the dollar moves downward, 
when the deficit is low, the dollar buys more. 

The politically inspired $20 slash for every- 
one, effective next January 1, would have 
meant that receipts would be slashed by $2.4 
billion in a single year, about $800 million of 
which would be clipped from fiscal 1956 re- 
ceipts. Further, it would have removed 
around 5 million individuals from the Fed- 
eral income-tax rolls, making them parasites 
except for their payments of excise levies 
and indirect tax payments through their 
purchases of goods and services from tax- 
paying industries—all of which include their 
Federal taxes in the prices of those goods or 
services, 

Wisely, President Elsenhower has proposed 
no further tax cuts until they can be justi- 
ned by reductions in spending and increased 
revenue derived from the Nation's economic 
growth. This economic growth seems rea- 
sonably assured, although not at the rate 
many economists deem necessary. Reduc- 
tions in spending appear to be remote as 
Congress prepares to hike the cost of the 
Federal civilian payroll, give substantial pay 
boosts to thé Armed Forces, and is confront- 
ed with a not-so-cold war in Asia which may 
flare up white heat at any moment. 


THREAT IN PREMATURE TAX CUT 


The politically inspired tax slash is in 
direct opposition to the administration's 
successful efforts of the past 2 years to re- 
duce deficit financing in an approach to a 
balanced budget, Such cuts impose a direct 
threat to the welfare of everyone—rich and 
poor alike. It could only bring about infla- 
tion, an evil which has left a trail of wrecked 
nations in the pages of history, 

In brief, the cut would be nothing more 
than the individual lending to himself. And, 
in making the loan to himself, he would 
become responsible for principal and interest. 
For example, for every $20 the taxpayer does 
not pay into the Treasury, the Government 
would have to borrow a like amount. This 
would cause a further imbalance of the 
budget and hike the public debt. When the 
public debt mounts and the budget gets 
further out of kilter, the value of the dollar 
moves downward, the cost of living moves up. 
We have inflation. Thus the $20 slash would 
hurt those who can least afford it. Inflation 
hits the little people much harder than it 
hits the rich, 

Let's take a brief look at what budget 
deficits do to the value of the dollar. The 
estimated budget deficit for fiscal 1955, 
which ends next June 30, is $4.5 billion. As 
the current fiscal year opened, the dollar had 
a purchasing power slightly-in excess of 50 
cents (1926=100). As the year wore along, 
the doliar inched up. When the fiscal 1956 
budget went to Congress last January, the 
dollar had moved close to 51 cents. When it 
was fully understood that the estimated defi- 
cit for fiscal 1956 was $2.5 billion, an almost 
50 percent decline from the current year, the 
dollar moved up to 52.1 cents as of March 1. 

Reverse the situation, that is, through a 
premature tax cut, bring about a larger 
budget deficit, and the dollar will start cellar- 
ward again. And any ill-advised cut could 
Very well bring the 1956 budget deficit up by 
several billions more and project a 1957 
budget deficit quite out of hand. 

Here's how it could happen. 

A $20 slash—or its equivalent—would de- 
Prive the Treasury of $2.3 billion in a single 
year, 8800 million of which would be whittled 
from fiscal 1956 revenue. The Armed Forces 
are slated for $750 million in pay hikes be- 
Binning July 1. Half the impact of this 
Will be on fiscal 1956 disbursements. Con- 
&ress now proposes to raise the civilian pay- 
Tolls by approximately $900 million annually, 
halt of which would be chargeable to fiscal 
1956. Add the three items—tax cut, Armed 

y increases, and increased civilian 
payrou—they come to $1,625 billion, swelling 
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the 1956 budget deficit from $2.4 billion to 
slightly more than $4 billion. 
MORE DOLLAR DEPRECIATION? 


There is no absolutely accurate way to pro- 
ject fiscal 1957, first full year in which the 
Treasury would feel the total impact of new 
cuts. However, with fiscal 1956 as a base, 
and assuming that revenues in 1957 will be 
approximately at fiscal 1956 levels, we see an 
even greater budget deficit, a larger public 
debt and more inflation, and a further de- 
preciated dollar. 

Still using fiscal 1956 and its $2.4 billion 
budget deficit as a base, and assuming that 
fiscal 1957 revenues are at the fiscal 1956 
level, we find as follows: 

Billions 
Revenue lost through $20 slash 
Increased civilian payroll 
Increased Armed Forces pay 


Budget defleit 3.950 


To be remembered, Congress is months 
away from the end of the current session. 
It is considering increased appropriations for 
highways, for educational facilities, and for 
public-works projects. Next year is an elec- 
tion year, All of these may be hiked—high- 
ways, education, and public works. The 
hikes will be politically motivated, but their 
effect on the budget imbalance will be just 
as bad as if they were spiritually inspired. 
These 3 may tote up to another $400 mil- 
lion—not tabulated or accounted for here. 

Why is the proposed $20 cut—or any cut 
like it—contrary to the public interest? 

The answer is not too complicated. The 
cut would reverse the successful trend of the 
administration during the last 2 years in 
reducing deficits and working toward a bal- 
anced budget. The 1953 fiscal deficit was 


nearly $9.5 billion, while the projected deficit * 


for fiscal 1954 inched close to $10 billion. 
ADMINISTRATIVE TAX CUTS 


Planned spending for fiscal 1954 was 
slashed by more than $10 billion, reducing 
the 1954 deficit by $6 billion. This moved 
two-thirds of the way toward a balanced 
budget. Hard on the heels of this accom- 
plishment, the administration, with the help 
of Congress, cut taxes by $7.4 billion. The 
administration envisages other tax cuts, but 
only at such times as it can see them justi- 
fied by lowered spending and increased reve- 
nue from an economic growth which would 
broaden the tax base. 

In his last state of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower said, “I am hopeful 
that such tax reductions can be made next 
year.” but only if the economic growth of 
the Nation and spending cuts justified such 
reduction. Cuts at the present time, with- 
out indication of where substitute revenue 
will come from—except through borrowing— 
are nothing more than irresponsible ges- 
tures, patently designed to have its effect at 
the 1956 ballot box. 

Here are some of the fiscal facts of life 
and of the present administration: 

Last year's $7.4-billion tax cut helped the 
“little people“ more than it helped those in 
the higher brackets. In brief, the cut 
amounted to around 10 percent for the small 
taxpayer, around 2 percent for the wealthy. 
There was a $1-billion cut in excise levies 
on goods in everyday use, and the so-called 
little people reaped most of the advantage. 

WHEN TAX CUTS ARE CONSTRUCTIVE 


The tax slashes of a year ago promoted the 
investment of more money in plant equip- 
ment and tools. Investments of this type 
create Jobs. Not to be overlooked is the 
resultant increased confidence in Govern- 
ment as it moves toward the balanced 
budget. And bear in mind, as the budget 
imbalance moves down the value of the 
dollar moves up. 

Several weeks ago the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics released its report on the cost-of- 
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living index for the month of January. 
That report revealed that the dollar has 
stopped its downward trend. Will the dol- 
lar move up or down in value with relation 
to food, clothing, and shelter? There are 
two potential answers—maintain our present 
tax structure, and the trend will be upward; 
kick the tax structure in the teeth with un- 
warranted slashes, and the trend will be 
reversed, 

In the words of Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey, “Inflation, rampant for the past sev- 
eral years, has been checked. The cost of 
living has not increased now for over 2 years 
as compared with the fact that it almost 
doubled in the 15 previous years. This has 
been worth billions of dollars to millions 
of Americans. This checking of inflation has 
protected * * the full value of sayings 
* * * and savings in insurance policies and 
pension funds.” 

It would not be amiss to have a brief 
survey of things the administration has 
done in the past 2 years to effect savings 
for the taxpayer. In fiscal 1953, the Federal 
civil payroll, set by the previous adminis- 
tration, stood at $9.9 billion. President 
Eisenhower moved into the White House in 
January of that year, consequently he could 
slash only the fiscal 1954 civilian payroll. 
This he did, bringing it down $400 million 
to $9.5 billion. In the current fiscal year 
it is estimated at $9.3 billion, another $200 
million saving. 

COMPARISON OF GOVERNMENT COSTS 


When this administration came in, it cost 
$173 a year to clothe a soldier. This year the 
cost is down to $159, a $16 saving per man; 
or, on the cost of Government doing busi- 
ness, around $48 million a year. This has 
been brought about through efficient, busi- 
ness-like methods in purchasing, not through 
any lowering of the quality of the soldier's 
apparel. Similar savings have been effected 
in Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps. 

Elsewhere in the military picture, despite 
the 20-percent increased cost of fighting 
aircraft and other attendant increased costs, 
the Defense Establishment, working under 
the direction of the President has kept many 
costs down. In fiscal 1953, and President 
Eisenhower took office in January of that 
year, it cost around $60,000 to train a fighter 
pilot. That cost has not risen one dime. 

Through General Services Administration 
(GSA), the Government's overall purchasing 
agency, annual savings, through centralized 
buying, now runs close to $700 million a 
year. It would be possible to fill far more 
pages than are available here, simply cata- 
loging the annual savings effected through 
businesslike procedure, as compared with 
political expediency, in Federal spending. 


The Late John W. Davis 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
agreeable task faces me at this time. 
The ticker has just announced the death 
of John W. Davis, in a hospital at 
Charleston, S. C., from a sudden attack 
of pneumonia. 

Mr. Davis, one of West Virginia's best 
known citizens and one of the Nation’s 
outstanding legal minds, it will be re- 
called, served West Virginia and the par- 
ticular district I have the honor to rep- 
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resent at the present time in the Con- 
gress of the United States, from 1910 
until some time in 1913, when the late 
President Woodrow Wilson appointed 
him Solicitor General of the United 
States, in which capacity he served with 
great brilliance. 

Mr. Davis, it will be recalled, was the 
Democratic nominee for President in 
1924. He will also be remembered in 
more recent days—and I am sure some- 
body else will want to pay tribute to him 
for this service—as representing the 
State of South Carolina in the recent 
case in the United States Supreme Court 
on the question of segregation. May I 
say that it is unfortunate that this mat- 
ter was just now brought to my attention, 
because I know there are many of his 
friends who served with him years ago 
in Government who would want to pay 
tribute to him. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so may 
have the privilege of extending their re- 
marks on the death of John W. Davis at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


The Brooklyn Eagle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial published in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of March 19, 
1955, dealing with the passing of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse EAGLE Is SILENCID 


The 114-year-old Brooklyn Eagle is the 
latest victim of an attempt to make labor 
conditions apply uniformly within an area 
or an industry without allowance for the in- 
dividual company’s financial ability to meet 
them. 

Although the Eagle was the only dally 
newspaper in the largest community in 
America (nearly 3 million residents), it was 
no match elther in size or resources for the 
seven metropolitan giants across the river in 
Manhattan. Still, the American Newspaper 
Guild, representing the paper's news and 
business office employees, insisted that the 
Eagle should match the wage pattern set by 
the Manhattan dailies. In support of that 
demand, it struck the Eagle 7 weeks ago. 

Now the paper's publisher, Frank D. 
Schroth, has bowed to the inevitable and 
shut the paper down, throwing 630 people 
out of work and leaving Brookiyn without 
a major daily specializing in local coverage. 

The passing of the Eagie is tragic, we feel, 
not only for its effects upon its employees 
and the community it served but because it 
follows an ominous trend. We have seen 
the trend develop in other industries, such 
as stcel and automobiles, where a powerful 
union impoces the same conditions upon 
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marginal producers as upon industry leaders. 
If the producer falls by the way- 
aide, it's just too bad. 

We cannot see what labor has to gain by 
encouraging the trend toward monopoly sit- 
uations which must inevitably require Gov- 
ernment controls as onerous to labor as to 


management, 


Federal Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, recently 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, a most respected and responsible 
organization, issued a statement dealing 
with the Federal security program. 

The statement is so cogent and so 
compelling that I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15.,—The arith- 
metic of the Federal security program, 
showing that in at least 9 out of 10 cases 
Government workers had been suspended on 
groundiess charges, were cited today by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith in 
testimony urging a total reexamination of 
the Federal loyalty-security program. 

Appearing before the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, Judge David A. 
Rose, of Boston, chairman of the league's 
civil-rights committee, reported that a sur- 
vey made by his organization pointed up 
the unnecessary hardship and heartache re- 
sulting from current security procedures. 

These could be avoided, he said, if regula- 
tions were revised so that it would not be 
mandatory to suspend an employee against 
whom formal charges are filed until his case 
is adjudicated. 

He aleo expressed the opinion that security 
officers were guilty of passing the buck in- 
stead of properly evaluating security cases. 
Stricter training and qualifications for such 
officials are needed, he said. 

Judge Rose’s testimony was in support of 
Senate Resolution 21 which calls for estab- 
lishment of a bipartisan commission of Con- 
gressmen, administration leaders, and pri- 
vate citizens to review completely the Fed- 
eral loyalty-security program. He told the 
subcommittee, of which Senator HUBERT 
Humpuerer, Democrat, of Minnesota, is chalr- 
man, that “disquiet over the operation of 
the program makes an independent reexam- 
ination almost imperative.” 

The jurist recited the details of a survey 
made by ADL among 8 Washington law 
firms which, he said, have handled more 
than 450 security cases under the Truman 
and Eisenhower directives. 

“The most striking finding is that these 
lawyers won more than 90 percent of the 
cases,” he testified. “In other words, in 9 
cases out of 10, the formal charges brought 
by the Government against an employee 
proved to be groundless. This arithmetic 
reveals some of the unnecessary hardship 
and heartache of the security program, be- 
cause the present policy and practice are 
that the employee against whom charges 
are filed must first be suspended. 

“In the overwhelming majority of cases, 
if past experience is a guide, he will ulti- 
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mately be reinstated with back pay. But 
that will take an average of 6 months. * * * 
Meanwhile, the employee will have been 
severed from his job, A wall of suspicion 
will have been erected between him and his 
neighbor and his fellow employees. De- 
moralization will have set it. Reinstate- 
ment with back pay cannot completely undo 
the damage wrought by the practice of sus- 
pending first and hearing afterward.” 

Judge Rose said there was justification and 
need for a Federal security program. How- 
ever, he recommended a workable standard 
to replace the current principle that a gov- 
ernment worker's continued employment 
must be, as required by the Eisenhower 
Executive order, “clearly consistent with the 
interests of national security." He quoted 
the “unanimous opinion” of the lawyers 
interviewed by ADL that the existing prin- 
ciple “places too severe a burden on the Gov- 
ernment employee.” 

His criticism of security cfficers was that 
“they have failed to stop a thin or hollow 
case in Its tracks, but have preferred to 
let the issue go to a hearing board for 
determination. 

“We expect a district attorney to have 
the decency and sense of duty to refuse to 
take a case to court If it is too thin. We 
expect a judge to toss out a case without 
letting it go to the jury if thte evidence has 
raised no real issue of fact. We should ex- 
pect no less of security officers,” Judge Rose 
said. 

He recommended that security officers be 
held responsible for passing along “un- 
tenable charges“ that a preliminary examl- 
nation or face-to-face meeting with the em- 
ployee would have exploded. 

Changes in the security program which 
were announced last week by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell were characterized by Judge 
Rose as improvements which did not go far 
enough to remedy “existing injustices and 
hardships.” 

“Any security propram which confuses 
honest dissent with disloyalty inflicts grave 
injustice on loyal Americans and impedcs 
rather than advances the basic objective of 
protecting the American Government from 
its external and internal enemies,” he sald. 


Can Small Business Prosper? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
Tent address entitled “Can Small Busi- 
ness Prosper?” delivered by John W. 
Douglas, president of the Republic Foil 
& Metal Mills, Inc., of Danbury, Conn, 
before the Harvard Business School Club, 
at Hartford, Conn., on February 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAN SMALL Business PROSPER? 
INTRODUCTION 

Mr, Patten and gentlemen, under any cir- 
cumstances it would be a pleasure to meet 
with you here this evening. However, this is 
& very special occasion for me since I have 
always dreamt that I, a Yale man, might 
have a captive Harvard audience. Of course, 
the dream did not contemplate discussing 
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such a dry subject as small business; never- 
theless, any port in a storm. 

The Small Business Act of 1953 defines a 
small business as one which is independently 
owned and operated and which is not domi- 
nant in its field of operation. This seems to 
be as good a definition as any I have seen. 
I will direct my remarks, however, to typical 
small industrial corporations as differentiated 
from partnerships, distributors, and mer- 
chandisers whose problems are often sub- 
stantially different from those of manu- 
facturers. 

As a preface to my remarks, I wish to em- 
phasize that I have no ax to grind and advo- 
cate no special favors. In short, my objec- 
tive is the discussion of the broad aspects 
of industrial problems as they relate to small 
manufacturers rather than special problems 
of specific divisions of our economy. 

My qualifications—such as they are—for 
tackling this assignment are primarily de- 
rived from practical experience gained in or- 
ganizing a small aluminum foil rolling mill 
in 1945 in a highly competitive field and 
guiding it through a maze of pitfalls until 
today it is a successful company which enjoys 
an enviable reputation for quality and sery- 
ice, a steady record of earnings and a sound 
financial position although producing less 
than 5 percent of our national output and 
employing approximately 125 persons. 

Our company is typical of thousands who 
purchase semifabricated products from sup- 
pliers and then compete with these same 
suppliers in the further processing and sale 
of fabricated items: I assume, therefore, that 
our problems are representative to a greater 
or lesser degree of those of other manufac- 
turers who fit into this broad industrial 
Classification. 

It is a well-established fact that the com- 
mencement of a business is a hazardous 
undertaking and at best the chances against 
success are great. I have often been asked 
what motivated me to raise a sizable sum 
of money and start a manufacturing enter- 
prise In the face of such heavy odds. Quite 
frankly, there were times when I wondered 
this myself. However, most of us have for- 
gotten that in the afterglow of World War 
II, the future promised a great big beautiful 
world of comparatively low taxes and real 
incentive to risk money. These horizons 
have since become so shrouded in fog as to 
discourage the employment of pioneering 
initiative and risk capital in new manufac- 
turing enterprises. It is this condition which 
So alarms me and must be corrected if we 
are to enjoy a sound competitive economic 
growth. 

COMPETITION WITH BIG CORPORATIONS 


It is popular to attribute a large share of 
the blame for small companies’ problems to 
big business monopolies. This Is a favorite 
explanation because it has undeniable politi- 
cal and emotional appeal. However, it has 
deen my experience that the vast majority 

of large corporations are responsible organi- 
` gations staffed by able and experienced exec- 
utives who clearly understand that their 

Selfish interests—if you will—lie in the 

growth of a healthy competitive economy. 

From time to time, there are instances of 
large corporations exercising their power to 
destroy small companies either by design or 

Chance. There are also instances of the em- 

Ployment of unethical and irresponsible 

Practices by small companies. Until the 
Judgment Day, no segment of our industry 
will ever be entirely free from wrongdoing 
nor will the degree of bigness or smallness 
ever establish a just measure of responsi- 
bility and the right to do business. Cer- 
tainly, determination as to whether a cor- 
Poration constitutes a monopoly should be 
upon its record in meeting its obliga- 
tion to its industry and the public and not 

Upon its size alone, 

While mass producers display marked su- 

Periority in certain phases of industrial pro- 
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duction and m 
nies often offer services, quality, and prices 


„ small compa- ` 
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taxation. Let us sincerely hope that the 
Government has at last learned a lesson. 


which their large competitors cannot hope to TAHE EFFECTS OF ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 


meet. Consequently, the various segments 


of our industrial society have their own im- 
portant niches and under normal conditions 
live together profitably. 

THE EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT POLICIES ON 

SMALL CORPORATIONS 

Where should the principal blame rest for 
the spreading stagnation of small corpora- 
tions and the abnormal rash of mergers and 
acquisitions which are throwing our economy 
out of balance? The evidence points clearly 
to Federal policies, laws, and regulations. It 
would be foolish to state that the Govern- 
ment has created this condition by design. 
However, the planning of the very econ- 
omists, tax experts, and politiclans who 
claim to champion the rights of the little 
man, has fostered big government, big busi- 
ness, and big labor unions, who in turn 
make natural, if quarrelsome, bedfellows. 

The Government’s basic responsibility is 
to make equitable laws and to police them. 
However, commencing in 1933, the Govern- 
ment passed a series of regulations relative 
to matters normally considered to be within 
the province of private industry. These reg- 
ulations disturbed the equilibrium and in 
turn led to more Government tinkering. 
They also afforded opportunities for pressure 
groups, including industries and corpora- 
tions, to promote their self-interests which 
further aggravated the condition. Needless 
to say, World War II served to compound the 
confusion which the administration did little 
to unsnarl in the following years. 

The result of this policy has been the cre- 
ation of an unhealthy and unnatural busi- 
ness climate. On top of this condition, the 
sharply increased tax burdens struck at the 
very foundations of small business, 

THE EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 

Taxes, of necessity, attained enormous 
heights during World War II and remained 
at a suffictently high leyel during 1946 
through 1949 to discourage the adequate 
siphoning of risk capital to new manufactur- 
ing enterprises. However, it was the re- 
enactment of the excess-profits tax following 
the start of the Korean war in 1950 which 
dealt new, small, and marginal corporations 
a staggering blow. This act was levied at 
the rate of 30 percent on all corporate earn- 
ings in excess of 83 percent of base-perlod 
earnings where the base period was the 3 
most profitable years for the 4-year period, 
1946-49. Special provisions were included to 
give recognition to new enterprises and the 
needs of certain others to whom the overall 
formulas could not be applied. Unfortu- 
nately, in most instances, the so-called relief 
provisions afforded little or no relief. 

During World War II, the principles of 
this form of taxation were demonstrated to 
be unsound and discriminatory and to work 
undue hardships on small and growing cor- 
porations. Yet within 5 years of its original 
expiration, the political appeal of the magi- 
cal misnomer “excess profits” heavily out- 
weighed this knowledge on the part of the 
administration, Members. of Congress, and 
Government tax advisers. Once passed, Con- 
gressmen wept crocodile tears and vigorously 
concurred to the injustice of the tax. How- 
ever, it was this tax which was extended 6 
months beyond its original expiration date 
at the insistence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the same breath in which he 
termed it “an iniquity as well as an in- 
equity.” 

Mark Twain is credited with the observa- 
tion that everyone complains about the 
weather but no one does anything about it. 
This seems to have been a reasonable descrip- 
tion of Washington’s approach to excess- 
profits legislation. Volumes of testimony and 
numerous congressional reports have now 
built an tronclad cause against this form of 


Along with the excess-profits-tax provi- 
sions and an increase in the taxable base, the 
Revenue Act of 1950 made provision for ac- 
celerated depreciation of facilities construct- 
ed or installed to promote defense production 
through investment of private capital. This 
amortization was made effective through the 
issuance of certificates of necessity which 
permit a company to amortize various per- 
centages of a new facility over a 5-year period 
instead of over its normal useful life. The 
underlying principle behind certificates of 
necessity is to expand private industry's pro- 
ductive capacity to meet mobilization goals 
while holding Government ownership of de- 
fense facilities to a minimum. While this 
objective is undeniably sound, certificates, 
in many instances, have permitted compa- 
nies to build facilities applicable for peace- 
time use on cheap tax dollars. As the law 
now reads, at the end of the 5-year grace 
period, these corporations will be penalized 
by higher taxes because of the accelerated 
amortization. However, pressures are al- 
ready mounting in Washington to grant these 
beneficiaries extended tax relief or addition- 
al certificates of necessity for facilities which 
would normally be built without need for 
special tax benefits. This can be detected in 
the growing tendency to stretch the defini- 
tion of facilities to promote national de- 
fense—a broad description under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Below are listed the dollars of certificates 
authorized 1950 through 1954: 


1950 (November-December)_ 1,353, 525, 000 


1951... 11, 433, 867, 000 
1952 12, 639, 496, 000 
8 4, 807, 211, 000 
— eee - 1, 823, 877, 000 


The total has tapered sharply since the 
peak in 1952. However, the volume remains 
considerable, 

In addition to defense certificates of neces- 
sity, the Government is offering tax amorti- 
zation certificates to companies who build 
in labor-surplus areas. This dangerous pian 
presents endless opportunities for political 
wirepulling and can compound regional and 
corporate injustices. It is an intrusion upon 
State and local rights which will do nothing 
to bolster the prestige of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

THE DUAL STANDARD OF TAXATION AND ITS 

RESULTS 

The net effect of special tax benefits has 
been the establishment of a dual standard 
of taxation—one often applying to large, 
well-established corporations, the other to 
new and smail companies. 

This condition can lead to very serious re- 
sults. For example, for the past 4 years, some 
integrated producers of basic raw materials 
have enjoyed tax rates as much as 20 percent 
below those of competitors, who, of necessity, 
may also be customers. The tax advantages 
and other incentives offered by the Govern- 
ment to increase basic production now tend 
to discourage new companies from entering 
competition unless sharp price Increases are 
assured. However, such price increases on 
basic materials might enable established pro- 
ducers to lower prices of finished products, 
thereby driving their nonintegrated competi- 
tors out of business. Thus the Government 
has created a Frankenstein monster which 
presents a real challenge to industry. 


THE 1954 TAX ACT 


During the 1954 session, Congress intro- 
duced several tax reforms, the most impor- 
tant of which are referred to herewith. 

1. The law permits more rapid depreciation 
of assets acquired during 1954 and there- 
after and allows more area of choice in com- 
puting depreciation of all assets. These pro- 
visions will be of considerable ald to growth 
corporations. 
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2. Dividend credit provisions take out some 
of the sting of double taxation and improve 
the climate for investment capital 

3. Liberalized treatment is provided for net 
losses, organization, research, and develop- 
ment expenses, accumulation of surplus and 
reserves for estimated expenses. 

4. The law tightened provisions relating 
to acquisitions of net-loss companies and 
closed certain other loopholes, Perhaps this 
section of the act was inspired by the follow- 
ing advertisement which appeared in the 
March 6, 1953, edition of the Wall Street 
Journal: 

“Wanted, to buy profit-making corpora- 
tion, by corporation with $600,000 tax loss; 
existing management retained. Write full 
particulars to Box A-178, the Wall Street 
Journal.” 

Whereas these changes are noteworthy 
steps in the right direction, they are not 
the final answer. Small business is forced 
to rely to a very major extent upon retained 
earnings and depreciation allowances for its 
capital needs, since the floating of new secu- 
rity issues and borrowing proves very difi- 
cult. Under the circumstances, excessive 
taxation can become a prime weapon of 
destruction, 

Let us look at how lethal that weapon 
has proved to be since 1950. During the 
3-year period of 1951 through 10953, the work- 
ing capital of all manufacturing companies 
Increased approximately $6,300,000,000. How- 
ever, while companies having assets of $100 
million or more added to their working 
capital by more than $5 billion, the working 
capital of those having assets of less than 
$1 million shrank by $550 million, While 
total assets of manufacturing corporations 
increased by $25 billion, assets declined 
among those haying total assets of less than 
$1 million. Earned surplus and surplus re- 
eerves of all manufacturers increased ap- 
proximately 89 billion. Yet those of an 
asset size of less than $1 million increased 
by only $27 million. 

The serious decline in the fortunes of 
small business can be reversed only through 
broad tax relief granted promptly. In spite 
of steadily mounting inflation, the $25,000 
surtax base has remained unchanged since 
1950 and is now of inconsequential assist- 
ance to any except the smallest companies. 

this principle of taxation to be 
sound, a substantial increase in the surtax 
base is long overdue and would afford wide 
relief without discrimination against any 
group. However, no segment of our corpo- 
rate economy can absorb 52 percent taxes 
indefinitely. The administration should not 
fall in 1956 to make good on its 1952 pledges 
to reduce corporate taxes. 


UNIONS AND SMALL BUSINESS 


Another matter which is of grave concern 
to small business is the rapid trend toward 
industrywide wage bargaining on a national 
scale. Nearly all businessmen recognize and 
accept the fact that unions occupy a vitally 
important position in our economy. How- 
ever, investors, the public, and workers have 
every right to expect the same legal protec- 
tion against irresponsible, unbridled and 
monopolistic union practices as they now 
have against such practices on the part of 
corporations. Yet very few legal restrictions 
haye been placed upon union activities nor 
are they subject to the antitrust laws appli- 
cable to business. 


It goes without saying that mass produc- 
tion groups such as automobiles and basic 
steel can pay workers more than less mech- 
anized producers. It is equally true that 
large, well established, and prosperous indus- 
tries are in a position to pay rates and fringe 
benefits which might well destroy new and 
small rations or marginal producers. 
However, in spite of the economic facts and 
democratic principles involved, unions are 
pressing for labor bargaining on a national 
scale using industry-crippling strikes as their 
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weapon to club key producers into submis- 
sion. We need only turn to Europe to see 
the disastrous results of nationwide politi- 
cally dominated wage agreements. Our 
Government well knows the consequences of 
unbridled power in the hands of any group. 
We have every right to expect congressional 
action to place proper restrictions upon the 
activities of this segment of our economy. 
THE TARIFF AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The problems relating to the tariff are 
highly complex and controversial. Propo- 
nents and critics are equally emphatic in 
their opinions depending upon the effects 
of international trade upon their interests. 
We do not have time here to debate the pros 
and cons of this issue. However, it is worth 
noting that heavy industry which once was 
the champion of protection, can now, in 
many instances, be counted among the 
strongest supporters of reduced tariffs while 
industries which have heavy labor costs per 
sales dollar, including most small businesses, 
oppose tariff reduction. 

It is most unfortunate and may prove very 
costly that tariff agreements have become an 


. international bargaining medium on the part 


of the State Department whose past record 
indicates a certain lack of Yankee shrewd- 
ness, ingenuity, and hard-headedness. I feel 
sure that foréign friendship cannot be bought 
by gifts and favors. Nor do I believe that 
industries and corporations should be used 
as pawns to international agreements. I am 
confident that tariff reductions which un- 
duly injure any segment of our domestic 
economy will be contrary to the best interests 
of the United States. 

Finally, I have noted proposals on the part 
of responsible Government officials to the 
effect that industries and corporations in- 
jured by tariff reductions should be granted 
special subsidies or tax concessions. This 
represents bureaucratic muddling at it con- 
fused worst and doesn't warrant intelligent 
argument beyond the observation that it 
typifies the kind of Government thinking 
which really frightens business. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Before closing, I wish to mention the Small 
Business Administration, which was estab- 
lished by act of Congress in July 1953 to 
assume not only the functions of the de- 
funct Small Defense Plants Administration 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corp., but 
also to offer a broad scope of Government 
assistance to small business. Whereas I 
have had no contact with this group, I sus- 
pect that Government agencies of this type 
serve more of a political than a practical 
purpose. It is my understanding that to 
date the Small Business Administration has 
not justified the substantial appropriation 
allotted for its operation. Whether it will 
be reconstituted upon its termination date 
of June 30, 1955, remains doubtful. 

Basically, small business must stand on 
its own feet. Companies which are under- 
capitalized, lack sound management experi- 
ence and engineering ability, or enter a mar- 
ginal field of endeavor should not look to 
the Government for special fayors. There 
is no law which forces a company to start 
in business. There should be no undue 
protection against self-inflicted failure. 

CONCLUSION 


To summarize, our national economy can 
be compared to an expensive watch. Tinker- 
ing harms its timing. and its value will ulti- 
mately be destroyed unless it is repaired by 
an expert and then permitted to operate 
smoothly without undue disturbance. 

The Government has been tinkering with 
business for more than 20 years, until we 
have lost our balance and our sense of values. 
The time is long overdue for a complete 
overhaul of tax and other laws for the pur- 
pose of reducing inequities and restoring 
proper balances. This goal can be achieved 
only by the substitution of vigorous leader- 
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ship for the jigsaw approach of the past. 
Such leadership would replenish the confi- 
dence needed to encourage risk capital and 
permit the prosperous growth of small cor- 
porations. Washington holds the key to the 
future. 


Destroy Yalta and You Destroy the 
Possibility of a Free Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, printed below is a 
letter from a friend which might well 
have been captioned: “Political Pygmies: 
Destroy Yalta and You Destroy the Pos- 
sibility of a Free Poland.” 

In it, American-born, American- 
reared George Otlowski, president of the 
American Publishing Co., of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., cautions those who had no 
ideas for victory and who became politi- 
cal giants with their hindsight when the 
war was won, to study the implications 
involved in vitiating the Yalta accords. 
The letter follows: 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., March 22, 1955. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN: For the longest time, 
in and out of Congress, much was made of 
the supposed insidiousness of Yalta. There 
were many Congressmen who used this agree- 
ment as a catch-all phrase to get votes in 
Polish-American districts, 

The so-called secret nts at Yalta 
were supposed to have sold Poland and the 
Eastern European countries down the river 
to communism. 

Many Congressmen rode this political horse 
until it was exhausted the other day by the 
public revelation of the Yalta agreement. 

This so-called secret and insidious docu- 
ment reveals nothing else but the sincere 
and honest efforts of Roosevelt and Churchill 
to try to establish a free and independent 
Poland at Yalta. The fact that Stalin agreed 
to this document, and after it was signed 
threw it in a Red barbage can, does not de- 
tract from the high purpose of the instru- 
ment itself. 

If Poland is ever to be free, Its freedom will 
rest upon the Yalta agreement, Destroy 
Yalta and you destroy the possibility of a 
free Poland. It’s as simple as that. This is 
what you must tell the Congressmen who 
used the Yalta agreement as a political sub- 
terfuge to try to fool the American people 
that this agreement was a sellout. 

For years these Congressmen were having 
a good time on a political hayride, mouthing 
and hollering about this “sellout of demo- 
cratic countries.“ Tell them that this was 
cheap political trickery that has come to its 
own cnd now. 

They based appeals to the Polish-Ameri- 
can voters upon this trickery. Tell them 
that that will no longer work. These Amer- 
icans are politically mature and they cannot 
be fooled by the insinuations that were made 
about Yalta. The Yalta document can now 
be read by all. 

The Yalta agreement as revealed merely 
covered four essential points: 

1, Russia's entry into the war against 
Japan, 
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2. Dismemberment and control of Ger- 
many. 

3. The establishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Poland. 

4. The formation of the United Nations. 

The fact that the Russian Government 
never lived up to this agreement does not 
detract from its high purpose even when it 
is viewed today, and even though it has been 
perverted and scuttled by the Communists, 

The political pygmies who were quiet dur- 
ing the war and who had no ideas for victory 
became the political giants with their hind- 
sight after the war was won as to what should 
have been done at Yalta. After the war, 
these same political pygmies would have the 
American people believe that the war was 
won, that the Nazi and Japanese war ma- 
chines were crushed by a series of mistakes, 
instead of the great leadership that won the 
war—the leadership represented by Roose- 
velt and Churchill, 

Tell these political pygmies of doom to 
go back to their holes to fight their small 
fights, to raise their solled standards with 
squabbling- and bickering among lesser 
people—lesser people than Americans, who 
by their nature have always set their sights 
for bigger tasks in the full light of the sun. 
Tell these political pygmies that they have 
squeezed the Yalta sponge dry. The record 
now speaks for itself. 

America must constantly remind the Rus- 
sian Government of the promises that they 
made at Yalta and it must insist that the 
Russian Government keep these promises to 
reestablish freedom in Eastern Europe. 

Yalta is the instrument by which a free 
and independent Poland must be resurrected. 

The freedom and independence of Eastern 
Europe rests with Yalta. The free world 
must be constantly reminded of this and 
our State Department must constantly strive 
to have Russia live up to the real and full 
meaning of Yalta. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE OTLOWSKI, 
Publisher, Glos Narodu, American 
Citizen, Polish American Weekly. 


Burley Tobacco Acreage Allotments and 
Marketing Quotas 


SPEECH 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 24, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4951) directing 
a redetermination of the national market- 
ing quota for burley tobacco for the 1955-56 
marketing year, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, for 
sometime—in fact, since its inception— 
we have been very proud, indeed, of our 
tobacco problem. It has worked well be- 
cause the growers have been willing and 
anxious to follow the recommendations 
of the Department as to production. 
They have acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas. They have at all times in 
the burley tobacco, flue-cured tobacco, 
and dark fired type governed them- 
Selves according to the marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments in line with the 
recommendations of the Department and 
because they have kept their supply in 
Une with the needs, the program has 
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worked well. But for the past several 
years the production of burley tobacco 
per acre has increased tremendously. 
The farmers, by very careful planning 
and following the advice of experts, have 
increased their yield. We find that last 
year, in the fall, when the Department 
of Agriculture estimated the supply of 
burley tobacco; they were wrong by a 
considerable percent. They estimated 
that we would have a production of ap- 
proxinfately 582 million pounds, but 
when the crop was sold it was actually 
670 million pounds, So we find that we 
now have a carryover of a 32-year 
supply. 

Mr. PERKINS. What is the normal 
supply? 

Mr. ABBITT. Heretofore, before now, 
the normal supply was 2.6 years; but we 
find now that the disappearance is not 
nearly as much as over the 5-year period. 
Due to our good doctor friends, our 
ladies, and perhaps some others, not as 
much tobacco is being consumed now as 
in the past. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABBITT. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Is it not true that at 
this time there are 3.5 years’ usings 
based on current levels of disappear- 
ance according to the Department of 
Agriculture 1954 statement—Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Tobacco Division— 
which would be seven-tenths of a year 
above desired level, or 2.8 years. 

Mr. ABBITT. That is if you went by 
the old disappearance formula, but if 
you go by the true disappearance for- 
mula, the actual disappearance formula, 
you have far more than that on hand. 
What we have to do is face realities. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The gentleman will 
recognize that according to the state- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture 
at this time there is seven-tenths of a 
year’s supply on hand? 

Mr. ABBITT. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that we should not have any reduc- 
tion in our tobacco quota? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. No. Iam basing it 
on the statement that the Department 
of Agriculture has put out. 

Mr. ABBITT. I do not controvert 
what the gentleman says. I would like 
to know whether he says we should have 
any reduction? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Yes; Iagree with the 
reduction. As a matter of fact, I agree 
with every recommendation that the 
eight State committee reported, but they 
do not recommend getting under seven- 
tenths or six-tenths. 

Mr. ABBITT. The gentleman was in 
favor of increasing the minimum to 1 
acre and introduced a bill to that effect. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. At one time, that is 
true. 

Mr. ABBITT. Does the gentleman 
think that is wrong? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I would like to see it 
at 1 acre because our small farmers have 
so little to live on, but we have to face 
facts. 

Mr. ABBITT. I wish we could have 
2 acres or more. What I am saying 
here is that if we want to continue any 


_ Program, if we want to have a burley- 
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tobacco program, if we believe in a farm 
program, we have to have this bill, in my 
opinion. 

It does a number of things. We find 
that in the burley-tobacco sections, as 
well as possibly some other sections, more 
tobacco is being raised by the farmers 
than they were allotted. When they sell 
this excess tobacco, they pay under the 
present law a 50-percent penalty, but 
they get credit in their history and in 
establishing future allotments for this 
excessive tobacco. So, the Department 
at the beginning of the year, when they 
found out that they had underestimated 
the supply, held meetings in the burley- 
tobacco section and tried to ascertain 
what could be done to improve the pro- 
gram. They held two such meetings. 
Then word came to our subcommittee 
that something needed to be done for 
the tobacco program. We called a meet- 
ing of our subcommittee and called the 
Department officials down, and they 
made five recommendations. 

One was that the act be amended to 
permit the Department to make a re- 
determination of the allotments for 1955. 
Under the present law, once the allot- 
ment has been announced, it cannot be 
cut. So, if we are to have a redetermi- 
nation, we have got to have this act, and 
apparently everybody agrees that we 
have to have a redetermination if we are 
going to keep our program. 

In addition to that, they recommended 
that the penalty on excess tobacco be 
raised from 50 percent to 75 percent. 
That is in this bill, and apparently 
everybody agrees on that. 

They also recommended that no longer 
could any excess tobacco harvested be 
counted in future history. This bill takes 
care of that, and apparently everybody 
agrees on those three features. 

Now, the controversial provision was 
explained by our able chairman, who 
knows the tobacco program so well. In 
the burley-type program we have mini- 
mum allotments. The minimum is 
seven-tenths of an acre. That means 
a vast number of growers, when the oth- 
ers take cuts, cannot take any. The De- 
partment pointed out to us that this 
was one of the big problems, and it was 
suggested by a number of people—as a 
matter of fact, the majority of those 
who testified—that we eliminate the 
minimum acreage-allotment provision. 
As a matter of compromise, this bill 
drops the minimum acreage from seven- 
tenths of an acre to five-tenths, and 
that is the controversy. 

Now, in addition to that, here is the 
crux of the matter as I see it. This bill 
provides that if it goes into law, after 
the Secretary makes a redetermination 
of the allotment and after the new allot- 
ment has been announced—and, by the 
way, the bill also limits it to 25 percent. 
after the allotment has been announced, 
then the growers are given the privilege 
and opportunity of voting as to whether 
or not they will accept the allotment as 
announced by the Secretary, and with 
one exception all of the growers that 
appeared before our subcommittee ap- 
proved that proposal. 

I hope that you will save our tobacco 
program and go along with the commit- 


tee on this bill. 
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H. R. 12 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Marth 24, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, after our 
Easter recess the House will have before 
it for consideration H. R. 12, a bill re- 
ported out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which would rescind the action 
of the 83d Congress wherein a system of 
sliding-scale parity was written into the 
Agriculture Act of 1949, as amended. 

The reasons advanced by the majority 
committee report for taking this action 
are based on the relatively low level of 
farm income. Farm costs remain high. 

The inconsistency in the reasoning of 
the majority report accompanying H. R. 
12 should be obvious. The restoration of 
the 90 percent of parity, as H. R. 12 seeks 
to do, would perpetuate the situation 
which has led to present difficulties. 

No system of supports for agricultural 
products can operate successfully with- 
out accompanying controls. The high- 
er the support the more rigid the con- 
trols. We have already seen this type of 
support program sag of its own weight. 
Diminishing returns to the farmer, 
mounting surpluses and continued high 
cost of food to the consumer have been 
toa large extent due to the present price- 
support programs. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
the answer lies not in continued high 
rigid supports, but in better distribution 
and merchandising of our farm products 
to the consuming public which provides 
the farmer his fair share of the cost of 
his product without Federal subsidies. 
A better job of selling can help the farm- 
er. Rigid supports mean rigid produc- 
tion controls and the little farmer is all 
too often forced to reduce his operation 
to one of unsound economic practice. 
The sliding scale of supports adopted last 
year may not be the complete or final 
answer, but does it make sense to discard 
it before it has even had a chance to op- 
erate for one crop season? 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert an editorial on this sub- 
ject from the New York Times of March 
13, entitled “Farm Surpluses”: 

Farm SURPLUSES 


The magnitude cf the problem faced by 
Washington in dealing with farm surpluses is 
revealed in the latest figures on Government- 
owned farm products. At the end of 1954 the 
Government held title to some 64.230.000. 000 
worth of farm surplus food and fiber and was 
incurring a dally bill of $700,000 to store 
them. Moreover, there was almost $3 bil- 
lion outstanding in farm product loans. 
Thus more than $7 billion in Federal funds 
was committed to the farm price support pro- 

and this figure represented an increase 
of $1,500,000,000 in 1 year. Put another way, 
each American had a $44.50 stake in the farm 
problem by the end of last year. 

The present administration has made 
strenuous efforts to reduce the staggering 
turplus inventory, but so far has been able 
to dispose of only relatively small amounts. 
The Government’s disposal program has been 
slowed by the necessity to avoid depressing 
farm product prices in the world market 
since this would allenate friendly nations 
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who must sell their own agricultural prod- 
ucts abroad. An attempt is being made to 
open and to develop new markets for our 
surpluses, but this at best is a difficult, long- 
range project. Meanwhile, it is anticipated 
that the Government will have to take over 
many of the agricultural products on which 
it has granted loans, and that its total in- 
vestment will run to $9 billion before any 
leveling off begins. 

Clearly, farm surpluses remain one of our 
major domestic problems. Lower price sup- 
ports becoming effective this year and in- 
creased Government disposal activities 
should tend to check our mounting storage 
of crops. However, it is plain that the farm 
price support program will burden the 
American taxpayer for years to come. 


Is There Adequate Medical Training in 
the United States? 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1955 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
I first came to Congress in 1951, the Ko- 
rean war was at high tide and one of the 
first disappointments many of my con- 
stituents experienced was their inability, 
through me, to use the good offices of 
the House of Representatives to help 
gain admission for their sons and daugh- 
ters to out-of-State medical or dental 
schools. New Jersey had neither. It 
does now. Therein lies the tale of this 
talk: “Is there adequate medical train- 
ing in the United States?” I suggest 
that my colleagues read the following 
and judge for themselves: 

Is THERE ADEQUATE MEDICAL TRAINING IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 
. HOW MANY MEDICAL SCHOOLS ARE THERE IN 
THE UNITED STATES? 

1. There are 74 approved medical schools 
and 6 approved schools of basic medical 
sciences in the United States, including 1 
approved medical school in Puerto Rico. 

m. HOW MANY STUDENTS ARE THEY TRAINING? 

1. Twenty-seven thousand six hundred 
and five students were enrolled in the coun- 
try's medical schools and 438 students in 
schools of basic sciences in 1953-54, making 
a total of 28,043 persons now preparing to fill 
the Nation's need for doctors. 

2. Six thousand eight hundred and sixteen 
students graduated from medical schools in 
the United States during the year ending 
June 30, 1954. However, it is estimated that 
about 4,000 doctors are lost each year 
through death and retirement, so that the 
actual net increase of doctors was only 2,816. 


It. HOW MANY APPLICATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS ARE RECEIVED? 


1. Fourteen thousand six hundred and 
seventy-elght individuals applied for admis- 
sion to American medical schools for the 
college year of 1953-54. 

(a) Forty-three percent of these appli- 
cants came from 6 States (New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Texas, Ilinois, and Cali- 
fornia). 

{b) Applicants from the following 7 States 
(Delaware, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Wyoming) represented only 1.4 
percent of all persons submitting applica- 
tions for admission to our medical schools. 

(a) Among these 7 States there is only 
1 approved medical school—in Vermont 
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2. In contrast, a total of 20,000 individ- 
uals applied for admission to American 
medical schools during the college year 
1951-52. This drop in the number of appli- 
cations refiects three things: 

(a) The increasing cost of medical school 
tuition is pricing thousands of potential 
medical school students out of the market. 
(New York University recently raised its 
medical school tuition to $1,000 a year.) 

(b) The end of eligibility under the GI 
bill of rights. 

(c) A general feeling among college 
graduates that it is Just too tough to get 
into medical schools. 

IV. HOW MANY OF THESE APPLICANTS WERE 
ACCEPTED? 

1. Fifty-three percent of the 14,678 appli- 
cants, 7,489, were admitted as freshmen to 
the medical colleges in the United States in 
1953-54. 

(a) 41 percent of all first-year students 
in 1953-54 in the United States came from 
the 6 States listed above (New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Texas, Dlinois, and Califor- 
nia) in which are situated 36 percent of the 
approved medical schools. 


V. WHAT ARE THE DIFFICULTIES ABOUT GAINING 
ADMISSION TO OUR MEDICAL SCHOOLS? 


1. Large numbers of qualified applicants 
fre unable to gain admittance to any medi- 
cal college in this country because of geo- 
graphical restrictions. 

(a) Thirty-eight percent of the State and 
municipally owned medical colleges (15 out 
of 39) restrict enrollment of ist-year stu- 
dents to residents of the State in which the 
school is located. 

(b) Twenty-three schools limit the num- 
ber of out-of-State residents to less than 10 
percent of the positions in the entering class. 

(e) Only 22 schools admit out-of-State 
residents in numbers equal to more than 
50 percent of the positions in the entering 
class, 

All but one of these schools is privately 
supported. 

2. As a result of these geographical restric- 
tions, some medical schools are forced to 
take nearly everyone who applies, while oth- 
ers can accept only 1 out of every 10 or 15 
applicants. 

(a) The State medical schools, because of 
their restrictions against out-of-State stu- 
dents, have fewer applicants than the private 
medical schools, 

(b) Thirty-six percent of all applications 
(17,434 of 48,586) were made to the 22 
schools admitting out-of-State residents to 
more than 50 percent of the positions in the 
entering class. 

(c) Of the 7,489 freshmen admitted to our 
medical schools In 1953-54, 1,889, or 25 per- 
cent of the total, were admitted to these 22 
schools. 

3. The basic barrier to increasing the num- 
ber of physicians is actually the limited ca- 
pacity of our medical schools. ‘This means 
that the proportion of students who enter 
medical school has remained almost con- 
stant for the past 20 years, whereas the pro- 
portion who receive a college education has 
more than quadrupled, and the proportion 
entering engineering has increased sixfold. 
VI. HAS THE NUMBER OF MEDICAL SCHOOL GRAD- 

UATES INCREASED TO CORRESPOND WITH THE 

INCREASE IN POPULATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES? 


0. 

1. In 1910, there were 4.440 medical school 
graduates when the United States population 
was about 92 million. 

2. In 1954, there were 6,816 medical school 
graduates when the estimated population 
was 160,927,000. 

3. In other words, since 1910 the popula- 
tion has increased 75 percent, yet the annual 
number of medical school graduntes has only 
increased 54.5 percent. 

4. Based on the generally accepted ratio 
of one active doctor for every 750 people, our 
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net rise in population in 1954 demanded a net 
increase of 3,333 new doctors, yet our actual 
net increase of new doctors was only 2,816 
in 1954, a deficit of 517 in 1 year alone, ex- 
Cluding any consideration of the existing 
shortage of some 20,000 doctors. 


VO. HOW MANY DOCTORS ARE IN PRACTICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 

1. As of December 31, 1953, the total num- 
ber of physicians in the continental United 
States was 218,522. This includes; 156,333 
engaged in private practice; 6,677 in full-time 
research and teaching and physicians em- 
ployed by insurance companies, industries, 
and health departments; 29,161 interns, resi- 
dents in hospitals, and physicians engaged 
in hospital administration; 17,040 in Gov- 
ernment services; 9,311 retired or not in 
practice, 


VOI. HOW MANY MORE DOCTORS DO WE NEED TO 
BRING THE REGIONS OF THE NATION WITH THE 
LOWEST RATIOS OF PHYSICIANS TO POPULA- 
TION UP TO THE CURRENT AVERAGE FOR THE 
NATION? 


1. The report made in 1952 by the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation stated that in 1960, in order to 
bring the regions of the Nation with the 
present lowest ratios of physicians to popula- 
tion up to the current average for the Na- 
tion, it would require 22,000 aditional phy- 
Siclans over and above the predicted supply 
for that year. S 

(a) This means that between 1952 (when 
this estimate was made) and 1960 our exist- 
ing medical schools must train about 2,750 
more physicians per year (or roughly 50- 
Percent more medical-school graduates per 
Year than are currently being graduated 
yearly in order to have these additional 22,000 
badly needed physicians in 1960. 

IX. HOW MANY MORE DOCTORS WILL WE NEED BY 
1960 FOR REASONABLY COMPREHENSIVE MEDI- 
CAL CARE FOR THE WHOLE CIVILIAN POPULA- 
TION? 8 


1. The report of the President's Commis- 
sion on the Health Needs of the Nation, made 
in 1952, stated that by 1960, the United 
States will need 30,000 additional physicians 
Over and above the predicted supply for that 
Year for reasonably comprehensive medical 
Care to the whole civilian population, for the 
Pressing needs of public-health services, in- 
dustrial medicine, mental and tuberculosis 
Staffs, faculties of medical schools and 
Schools of public health, and to meet all 
the requirements of the Armed Forces at 
Present mobilization levels. This estimate, 
however, would still leave the physician- 
Population ratio for the country as a whole 
Well below that which prevails in some sec- 
tions of the country today. 

X. HOW MANY MORE DOCTORS WOULD WE NEED 
BY 1960 FOR THE WHOLE NATION TO HAVE THE 
SAME PHYSICIAN POPULATION RATIO OF NEW 
ENGLAND AND THE CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES? 
1. The report of the President's Commis- 

Sion on the health needs of the Nation, 

Made in 1952, stated that in 1960, in order 

to bring all regions of the United States 

Up to the average physician-population ratio 

Sf New England and the Central Atlantic 

States, it would require 45,000 additional phy- 

Sicinns over and above the predicted supply 

Tor that year. 

(a) This means that between 1952 (when 
this estimate was made) and 1960 our exist- 
ing medical schools must train about 5,625 

physicians per year (or roughly twice 
Many more medical school graduates per 
Year) than are currently being graduated 
Yearly in order to have these additional 
5,000 badly needed physicians in 1960. 
Xl. HOW MUCH MONEY DO DOCTORS EARN YEAR- 
LY IN THE UNITED STATES? 

Stat In 1949 (latest figures available), United 

tim doctors (excluding interns and full- 

br © teachers) averaged $11,058 net. General 
actitioners of all ages averaged $8,835. 
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2. In 1950, the average physician earned 
$11,538. 

3. In 1951, the average physician earned 
$12,518. 

4. Among full specialists in Independent 
practice in 1949, the fields in which the 
largest incomes were made are the following: 

Average net 
income, 1949 
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5. Among salaried full specialists in 1949, 
the fields in which the largest incomes were 
made are the following: 


Average net 
income, 1949 
Roentgenology-radiology---........ $12,328 
Binn ⁰ d — 11,745 
Multiple speclalties — 10,742 
Ophthalmology-otolaryngology 10, 644 
Industrial practice. 
F 


XI. WHICH ARE THE LARGEST MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES? 
The first 10 medical schools with the larg- 
est enrollments for 1953-54 are: 


University of Michigan... 
. University of Minois. ...-- 
Jofferson Medical Collogo 
University of Texas, Galveston... 
Indiana University School of Medicine... 
> Ohio State 8 College of Medicine 
State University of New York, New York 
Northwestern University. 
„ Harvard Medical School.. 


SS Renne 


w 


University of Tonnessce_.....-...----~---------------- 


Enroll- | Grad- 

State mont unies 
pat ganges. TH 179 
Michigun 723 155 
Illinois 67 Mia 
Pennsylvania... 656 163 
a 599 132 
Indiana. 575 139 
Ohio 674 146 
New York 573 141 
Illinois 533 134 
Massachusetts. 531 M38 


xrtr. HOW MANY NEW MEDICAL SCHOOLS HAVE 

BEEN ESTABLISHED IN THE LAST 20 YEARS IN 

THE UNITED STATES? 

1. Only five medical schools have been es- 
tablished since 1935: 

(a) Medical College of Alabama, division 
of University of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala., 
established 1943; 

(b) Southwestern Medical Foundation, 
Dallas, Tex., established 1943, which became 
a branch of the University of Texas on Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, and changed its name to the 
Southwestern Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. ! 

(c) University of Washington School of 
Medicine, Seattle, Wash., established in 1946; 

(d) University of California at Los An- 
geles, established in 1951, will admit its 
fourth class in 1954; 

(e) University of Mami School of Med- 
icine, established 1952, will admit its third 
year class in 1954, and plans to have all 4 
years in operation by the fall of 1955. 

2. There were 1,136 students enrolled in 
these five medical schools for the year 1953- 
54. There were only a total of 227 graduates 
in the year ending June 30, 1954, from the 
Medical College of Alabama, Southwestern 
Medical School, and the University of Wash- 
ington School of Medicine. The University 
of California at Los Angeles Medical School 
and the University of Miami School of Medi- 
cine have not as yet graduated any medical 
students. 


xIV, ARE ANY NEW MEDICAL SCHOOLS BEING 
PLANNED? 

1. If medical-school development plans, 
as outlined in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of September 11, 1954, 
are carried through, four 4-year medical 
schools will be added. These new schools 
would be: 

(a) The Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine at Yeshiva University anticipates that 
progress on construction will be sufficiently 
rapid to permit admission of a first-year 
Class in 1955. 

(b) The University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville has received a $5 million appropriation 
from the 1953 legislature to develop the 
medical-science building that will constitute 
the first unit of the college of medicine. Ac- 


cording to current planning, the school will 
admit its first class in 1956. 

(c) A new medical schoo]—Seton Hall Col- 
lege of Medicine and Dentistry—has just been 
incorporated in New Jersey. It is hoped that 
the new college will be ready to accept stu- 
dents for the fall of 1955. This new college 
will be at the Jersey City Medical Center. 

(d) University of Kentucky's board of 
trustees has sanctioned the establishment of 
a medical school in Lexington to cost about 
$25 million. This will not get underway 
constructionwise until about July 1, 1955. 


XV. ARE ANY 2-YEAR SCHOOLS PLANNING TO EX- 
PAND TO 4-YEAR MEDICAL SCHOOLS? 

1. The following 2-year schools have plans 
to expand to 4 years: 

(a) The University of Mississippi is com- 
pleting the construction program of Its new 
hospital and medical-school building at 
Jackson. It is anticipated that the first reg- 
ular third-year class will be registered in the 
fall of 1955. 

(b) The legislature of Missouri has appro- 
priated $13,500,000 for the bullding program 
now underway at the University of Missouri, 
and it is hoped that the developmental pro- 
gram will permit the 1953-54 entering class 
to continue on into Its third year of training 
at the University of Missouri. 

(e) At West Virginia University, planning 
for their new medical center continues, but 
no definite date has as yet been advanced for 
registration of the first third-year class. 

(d) In North Dakota, the legislature has 
directed that the school of medicine admit 
a third-year class by 1955, and that a full 
4-year program be in operation by 1956. 

It is impossible to predict the number of 
students who will graduate from these new 
4-year schools and the 2-year schools plan- 
ning to expand to 4-year schools in the next 
6 years. For example, the University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville will only enroll 50 fresh- 
men, This means a first graduating class of 
only about 45 doctors, By 1960, when it is 
estimated we will need at least 22.000 doctors 
over and above the predicted supply of new 
doctors graduating each year (about 6,800), 
most of these schools will have been able to 
turn out only 1 graduating class toward mest- 
ing this deficit. 
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XVI, HOW MUCH MONEY DO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
SPEND EACH YEAR FOR TRAINING NEW DOCTORS? 


1. Estimated funds available to our medi- 
cal schools in 1954-55 totaled $148,645,201. 


Budgeted funds and appropri- 


BONE oni ne errs $93, 408, 312 
Funds for miscellaneous proj- 
C T 4,978, 812 
Research grants from outside 
ane eae eas 43, 383, 666 
Teaching grants from outside 
Agencles „„. 6, 874, 411 
A 148, 645, 201 


2. The $93-million estimated basic budgets 
of the medical schools represent an average 
budget of about $1,167,604 for each of the 
80 schools if the money were evenly dis- 
tributed. 

(a) Thirty-eight schools report 1954-55 
budgets of over a million dollars; six of the 
4-year schools report budgets of less than 
$500,000, with one such school having a 
budget of less than $400,000. 

3. Of the §$93-million estimated basic 
budgets of the medical schools, about $18,- 
182,000, or only 19.5 percent, of the budgets 
is provided by students’ tuition. 

XVII. WHAT ARE THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS SPENDING 
FOR CONSTRUCTION? 


1. An estimated $110,013,846 is budgeted 
for capital expenditures at the present time 
for construction and equipment of basic 
medical science, hospital and clinic, dormi- 
tory and other facilities. 

(a) During 1953 projects of this nature 
totaling $64,115,574 were completed. 

2. In 1947-48 medical schools estimated a 
need of about $330 million for construction 
of facilities over and above operating-fund 
needs and research-fund needs. All but 
4 schools out of 79 reported a need for addi- 
tional or improved space. 

3. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association of September 11, 1954, states: 
“Medical schools indicate that large sums are 
still needed for construction of new build- 
ings, remodeling and modernization of ex- 
isting facilities, and the purchase and in- 
stallment of new permanent equipment.” 


XVIII. HAVE THE COSTS OF EDUCATING A DOCTOR 
INCREASED? 


1. The average cost of educating one doctor 
has increased more than 100 percent in the 
Jast 20 years, and is estimated today at more 
than $13,000. Epoch-making advances in 
scientific knowledge in the past few decades 
have made the essential curricula for a 
medical student much more complicated and 
costly, as well as a steadily rising cost of 
living due to inflation. 

XIX. HAVE THE TUITION FEFS INCREASED FOR 
MEDICAL STUDENTS? 


1. Tuition fees for resident students have 
Increased 62 percent since 1940, and tuition 
fees for nonresident students have increased 
76 percent during the same period. However, 
they pay only about one-fifth of the cost; 
and the fees cannot be raised without seri- 
ously narrowing the groups from which our 
future doctors can come. 

Average tuition fees for resident students: 


dents: 
1940-41. oon 222 $445 
1959—54———»V˖ 2 —3 772 


XX. WHAT IS THE COST TO A STUDENT FOR A 
MEDICAL EDUCATION? 


1. The average annual expenditure by a 
student for 1 year of medical school in 
1953-54 was $2,380, a total of about $9,520 
for the entire undergraduate period. This 
included tuition, special fees, equipment, 
books, and essential living costs. 
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2. Minimum costs reported averaged ap- 
proximately $1,690 per year, or $6,760 for the 
entire 4 years. 

3. Of the $3,000 to $4,500 a year it costs 
the medical school to educate him, the medi- 
cal student pays $600 to $900 a year in tuition, 
or about one-fifth of the cost. 

XXI. IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF QUALIFIED PER- 
SONNEL TO FILL TEACHING POSITIONS IN 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS? TO FILL INTERNSHIPS? 
TO FILL RESIDENCIES? 

1, Yes. Out of 80 schools, for the year 
1954-55, there were 258 vacant full-time posi- 
tions. Of these 258 vacancies, 107 were in 
basic medical science faculties and 151 were 
in clinical departments. 

2. In 1954, 22 percent of the 10,542 avail- 
able internships in 844 hospitals were un- 
filled. This shortage of more than 2,000 in- 
terns is a serious crippler of hospital sery- 
ices throughout the county since interns are 
the backbone of emergency and routine med- 
ical services in many hospitals. This short- 
age poses a serious threat to good patient 
care. 

3. In 1954, 21 percent of the residency ap- 
pointments in the various medical specialties 
were not filled. Of 23,630 approved resi- 
dencies in internal medicine, surgery, ob- 
stretics, pediatrics, etc., 5,011 were not taken. 
The resident, who takes an average of 2 
years training in a specialty after having 
completed his internship, is a valuable and 
key part of any hospital staff. 

4. The New York Times reports that in 
their 1952 nationwide survey it was found 
that “45 percent (of the Nation's medical 
schools) find it difficult to get a sufficient 
number of qualified faculty members,” 

XXII. ARE THERE SHORTAGES OF NURSES, AUXIL- 
JARY NURSING WORKERS AND TECHNICIANS? 


1. Yes. According to latest available fig- 
ures taken from the 1952 report of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, it is estimated that the shortage 
of nurses for this country as a whole in 1960 
may exceed 50,000. 

(a) In 1951, about 27,000 nurses graduated 
from 8-year programs and less than 2,000 
from 4- or 5-year programs which lead to a 
college degree. The expected supply of 
nurses in 1960 will not meet the increased 
demands of new hospitals and expanding 
community health services, nor will it make 
up present deficiencies. 

(b) In public hearings before the Presi- 
dent's Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, community leaders pleaded for 
more nurses to staff their essential health 
services. Hospital administrators testified to 
large numbers of wards closed because they 
cannot obtain nurses to staff the beds. Men- 
tal and tuberculosis hospitals need more 
nurses, public health units are begging for 
them, industrial health programs suffer for 
want of them. Nursing schools and nurs- 
ing education suffer from a lack of qualified 
teachers. 

2. There are almost 300,000 auxiliary nurs- 
ing workers in hospitals, and perhaps an- 
other 100,000 elsewhere. The need in 1960 
for these workers is estimated at more than 
450,000. 

(a) Most auxiliary workers receive poor 
training. This training should be developed 
and intensified so that these workers can 
take over routine housekeeping and bedside 
tasks to release the graduate nurses to use 
the special skills in which they have been 
trained. 

3. The technician shortage is a serious bot- 
tleneck in the proyision of medical service. 
Hospitals in the United States recently re- 
ported about 18,000 vacant positions for 
workers in 7 major fields allied to medicine 
(1. e., laboratory technicians, therapists of 
all kinds, X-ray technicians, hospital admin- 
istrators, clinical psychologists, etc.), and 
an expected need for 35,000 additional work- 
ers in these allied fields in another 5 years. 
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The opening of new hospitals and the in- 
creasing demand for more comprehensive 
medical services will aggravate these de- 
ficiencies. 

4. President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message to Congress on January 7, 
1955, stated as one of his medical recom- 
mendations: “To reduce the gaps in medical 
service, I shall propose: New measures to 
facilitate construction of needed health fa- 
cilities and help reduce shortages of trained 
health personnel.” 


XXIII, DO OUR MEDICAL SCHOOLS NEED FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT? 

1. In a nationwide survey conducted by 
the New York Times in 1952 it was found 
that “30 percent of the Nation's medical 
schools report that they are unable to get 
sufficient funds to meet their operating 
budgets.” 

2. Brig. Gen. James S. Simmons, the late 
dean of the Harvard School of Public Health, 
states that the Nation's 10 schools of public 
health are in a precarious financial position 
with student tuition fees paying less than 
10 percent of the cost of training these 
students. “The financial plight of these 10 
public-health schools is such that their total 
output of specialists is now only one-fifth of 
the number needed to operate the Nation's 
peacetime health program.” 

3. The medical colleges absorb approx!- 
mately 30 percent of the total budgets of 
the universities of which they are a part, 
although they enroll only 10 percent of the 
total university population, “Many univer- 
sity trustees are wondering whether they can 
afford their medical schools," said a recent 
statement of the National Fund for Medical 
Education. 

4. In 1948, as the result of surveys com- 
piled through the American Medical Associ- 
ation, the Surgeon General's Office and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 
the National Pund for Medical Education 
states that the Nation's medical schools had 
a deficit of $10 million and that by 1955 the 
deficit will probably be $20 million. 

(a) The Surgeon General's committee goes 
even further and states that $30 million ad- 
ditional was needed (in 1948) in annual in- 
come to adequately perform the existing 
functions of our 79 medical schools, over and 
above the $10 million yearly needed to com- 
pensate for existing annual deficits actually 
on the books in red ink. 

(b) None of the foregoing takes construc- 
tion needs into consideration. In 1947-48 
medical schools estimated a need of about 
$330 million for construction of facilities, 
over and above operating-fund needs and 
research-fund needs. All but 4 schools out 
of 79 reported a need for additional or im- 
proved space. 

5. Medical-school budgets have already 
been trimmed to a point where any further 
reduction would endanger the quality of the 
product; that is, of medical teaching and re- 
search, and eventually of medical practice 
and medical care. Faculty time per student 
today is already 7 percent lower than it was 
10 years ago; some schools have had to re- 
duce teaching staffs to bare minimums. 
Current deficits now make it difficult to re- 
tain capable faculty members and make 
needed additions to the faculties impossible 
to consider, 


XXIV, WHAT IS THE MEDICAL PROFESSION DOING 
TO HELP ITSELF FINANCIALLY IN THE MATTER 
OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING? 


1. The National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion was founded in 1949 as a central fund- 
raising agency for the Nation's medical 
schools. From its inceptlon until July 1954, 
the fund distributed $6,941,056 to the medi- 
cal schools, Of this amount, roughly, 45 
percent, or a little over $3 million, was 
raised by the American Medical Education 
Foundation (an arm of the American Medicul 
Association). 
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(a) The $6,941,056 expenditure by the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education repre- 
sents a per annum average allotment of a 
little more than $1 million since the estab- 
lishment of the fund. This contrasts with 
the goal of the national fund, which is to 
Provide the medical schools of the Nation 
with funds approximating $10 million an- 
nually to aid in meeting the operational 
cost of their educational programs and to 
the annual deficits of our medical schools 
Which is estimated to be between $10 million 
and $30 million. 

2. This $10 yearly goal of the national 
fund includes no funds for construction, re- 
Search, or scholarships. In January 1954 a 
sum of $154,296,214 was requested for the 
Construction of research facilities alone by 
medical schools, hospitals, and institutions 
throughout the United States from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, United States 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

XXV. HOW DOES EXPENDITURE FOR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION. COMPARE WITH MONEY SPENT 
ELSEWHERE BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? 

1. In contrast to the $93,408,312 to be spent 
for medical education in the academic year 
1954-55, the American public spent approxi- 
mately in 1953; $5,310,000,000 for tobacco 
Products and smoking supplies; $377 million 
for parimutuel net receipts; $105,960,000 for 
Makeup bases, face powder, and lipsticks; 
¢96 million for face creams. 


Mr. Speaker, we in New Jersey are no 
Strangers to the problem of adequate 
Medical training as my opening remarks 
and certain research data cited below 
indicate. 

In 1951, during my first term in Con- 
Gress, I sent letters to every medical 
School in the United States and Canada 
On behalf of my constituents and their 
aspiring young menand women. Letters 
of regret. from the deans of those schools 
Said, in effect, “sorry, we're filled,” or, 
“as our medical school is State controlled 
We are obliged to accommodate our own 
eltitzens first; sorry.” 

Data concerning medical or dental 
Schools in New Jersey shows no dental 
Schools in being up to 1954. The first 
dental school is reported to have been 
established in December 1954 in Jersey 
City by Seton Hall University. 

According to the New Jersey History 
Committee’s Outline History of New Jer- 
Sey, a rival medical society to the New 
Jersey Medical Society established in 
1799 a school at bethtown which was 
Closed in 1807. addition to this, 
Queens College, later Rutgers, permitted 
& school to be opened in New Brunswick, 
Under its charter. This school was at- 
tended mostly by New York students and 

1811, when the New York Legislature 
Tefused to license its graduates, it closed. 

The American Medical Association Di- 
Tectory, 1950, lists the following medical 
Schools as Having operated in New Jersey 
Until 1891 when all of their charters 
Were revoked—why, is not disclosed: 

Ygieo-Therapeutic College, 
Heights; Medical and Surgical College of 

e State of New Jersey, organized 1888: 

Vingstone University, Haddonfield; 

entral University of Medicine and Sci- 
ence, Jersey City. 

Then came the 20th century with its 
three wars, Each stepped up the need 

or medical and dental doctors and op- 

sratives—World War I, World War II. 
Nd Korea. In December 1954 Seton 

il. University, of New Jersey, estab- 
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lished a medical and dental school, open 
to all, in Jersey City. 

In America, we are reared with the 
spirit of standing on our own feet, to 
hold our own. As one of the first of the 
Original Three States to join the Union 
in 1787, it is fitting and proper that with 
its new medical and dental school, the 
State of New Jersey, at long last, can 
take its place in the ranks of those who 
can more adequately look after their 
own, and others, too, if need be. 

The below cited article of January 15, 
1955, from local New Jersey sources, tells 
more on this score, and adds, I think, 
information for the benefit of the House 
on the question, ‘‘Is there adequate medi- 
cal training in the United States?” 


Dean or MEDICINE NAMED ror SETON MEDICAL 
ScHooL 

SOUTH OrancE.—A long-awaited announce- 
ment was forthcoming this week when the 
identity of the dean of medicine in the 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and Dentistry 
was announced by Seton Hall University's 
president, Msgr. John L. McNulty. 

Heading up the medical side of New Jer- 
sey's first college of medicine and dentistry 
will be Dr. Charles L. Brown, presently dean 
of the Hahnemann Medical College, Phila- 
delphia. 

The dean of the dental school, according 
to previous announcement, has also been 
selected and he is expected to be named in 
the near future. 

Dr. Brown’s resignation at Hahnemann will 
be effective July 1. Prior to that time, he 
will act as consultant for the Seton Hall 
College of Medicine. 

Monsignor McNulty Identified Dr. Brown 
as “a man with an unbroken span of over 20 
years’ experience in medical education with 
some of the best medical schools in the coun- 
try. He has," Monsignor McNulty continued, 
“demonstrated an organizing and adminis- 
trative ability that could be equaled by few 
and that has gained for him national recog- 
nition as an authority in medical education.” 

The Seton Hall president said that Dr. 
Brown will begin right away the determina- 
tion of admission policy and procedures; 
the formulation of curricula; the screening 
of candidates for faculty appointment; and 
the overall pattern of organization for the 
Seton Hall College of Medicine. 

The new dean will also represent the Seton 
Hall College of Medicine in consultations on 
the transformation of the 16-story clinical 
building in Jersey City Medical Center into 
a medical education unit with classrooms, 
laboratories, conference rooms, and library 
facilities. He plans to take up residence in 
Jersey City after July 1. 

Dr. Brown received his bachelor of science 
degree from the University of Oklahoma in 
1919 and his doctorate in medicine from the 
same school in 1921. In 1923 he joined the 
faculty of the Harvard University Medical 
School as an instructor in pathology. He 
participated in a teaching fellowship and 
served as an instructor in internal medicine 
at Harvard until 1928 when he joined the 
faculty of the University of Michigan Medical 
School as an associate professor of medicine. 

In 1935, he left Michigan to become head 
of the department of medicine at the Temple 
University Medical School in Philadelphia. 

His association with Hahnemann Medical 
College began in 1946 when he was appointed 
dean. In 1948 he assumed additional duties 
as head of the division and the department of 
medicine at Hahnemann. 

Correlative with his experience as a med- 
ical educator, Dr. Brown has held many hos- 
pital positions, He has been resident pa- 
thologist at the Children’s Hospital, Boston; 
chief of the department of medicine, Phila- 
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delphia General Hospital, and head of the 
department of medicine, Hahnemann Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Brown is a fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Physicians, and a diplomate of the 
American Board of Internal Medicine. He 
is a former president of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society and received the 
Strittmatter award from that organization 
in 1951. In the same year he received an 
honorary doctor of law degree from Temple 
University. 

As dean of the Seton Hall College of Medi- 
cine, Dr. Brown will retain the position of 
chief consultant in Internal medicine to the 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

He has contributed many scientific papers 
to the journals of the profession and is a 
member of the editorial board of the J. B. 
Lippincott Publishing Co. He is currently 
engaged in writing a textbook on medical 
treatment in general practice. 

The Seton Hall College of Medicine and 
Dentistry, New Jersey’s first, was incorpor- 
ated on August 6 last year. On August 11 
ceremonies marking the formal establish- 
ment were held in the Medical Center and 
attended by public officials and prominent 
educators and professional men. The new 
medical-dental college received its charter 
from the State board of education on Novem- 
ber 17, and a formal lease for the use of the 
clinical building was signed by the college 
on December 11, 1954. 


Burley Tobacco Acreage Allotments and 
Marketing Quotas 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4951) directing 
a redetermination of the national marketing 
quota for burley tobacco for the 1955-56 
marketing year, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, later 
I shall introduce an amendment that 
will take care of part of the trouble that 
we are faced with here. 


I have here with me at this time the 
recommendations from all of the tobacco 
leaders of the United States. They did 
not make one single iota of recommenda- 
tion to cut to five-tenths. They have 
made some very good recommendations. . 
I want to read them. They are splendid 
recommendations which come from the 
leaders of all the tobacco growers of the 
United States. 


This is to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: 

The Eight State Burley Tobacco Commit- 
tee recommends and respectfully requests 
you to recommend to the Congress that 
legislation to be enacted— 

A. To discourage production of excess 
tobacco: 

1. Provide that production of nonquota 
tobacco shall not give any entitlement to a 
quota. 

2. Provide that excess production by an 
allotment producer shall result in a penalty 
of allotment reduction in an amount equal 
to the excess production in a prior year. 

3. Provide for a civil penalty that will 
constitute— 
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I want to compliment the gentleman 
for the statements he made a few mo- 
ments ago. This will do something to- 
ward correcting the type of things he 
wants to see corrected. 

3. Provide for a civil penalty that will con- 
stitute a more effective deterrent to excess 
production, 


One of the reasons why we are in this 
trouble, this serious trouble, is that a few 
people started taking over excessive 
amounts of acreage in the last few years 
by paying the penalty. The farmers 
realized that so they are increasing the 
penalty, as is indicated further on in this 
statement. 

a. Increase the penalty on marketing ex- 
cess tobacco to 75 percent of the previous 
year’s average market price. 


That is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what would be the case 
if the penalty were 100 percent? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It would be even 
better. 

Mr. FORRESTER. What would that 
do toward solving the excess-tobacco 
problem? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It would keep them 
from taking the penalty for a few years 
and then going on and producing a large 
acreage. 

Mr. FORRESTER. But would that 
not materially reduced this surplus to- 
ere of which the gentleman is speak- 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It would do this. 
Each year we found a few people drop- 
ping tobacco. It would take care of 
part of it in that way. This is not the 
whole answer. I will give some other 
suggestions to take care of the situation. 

To improve measurement by statutory 


provision for it with standards and penalties 
clearly defined. 


One of the troubles we had was actu- 
ally having overacreage by the old meth- 
5 7 and by improper methods of check- 

g. 

Require aerial surveys annually, 


That is another way to check it, to see 
that they will not overproduce, 

Eliminate tolerance in calculations of acre- 
age. 


That is another way to cut down on it, 
to eliminate tolerances in calculations of 
acreage. 

Provide for criminal punishment as a mis- 
demeanor of not more than 1 year or not 
more than $10,000 or both for willful inaccu- 
Tate measurement, making the penalty cover 
the Government employee only. 

To amend title 7, United States Code Anno- 
tated, section 1315, to establish a minimum 


allotment of 10 percent rather than 25 per- 
cent of the cropland. 


This is another way we can cut down 
this excess. I know some cases where a 
fellow will plant in his backyard, have a 
half acre in his backyard in a city or 
town or village. He is certainly no 
farmer, but he has been sponging on the 
farmers. So that, too, will cut down on 
this acreage. 

To provide that whenever there is an in- 
crease in quota, the increase shall be shared 
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only by those having taken a decrease in 
quota in a prior year until all decreases have 
been restored. As far as the foreseeable fu- 
ture is concerned, this would benefit only 
those growers who have taken curtailments 
within the past two crop years, but, in any 
event, every segment of the industry ought 
to recognize that restoration of cuts should 
be shared only by those who have suffered 
cuts until original quotas have been fully 
restored. 

To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
aeons and set marketing quotas for 
1 . 


This is respectfully submitted by the 
Eight-State Burley Tobacco Committee, 
and is signed by John M. Barry, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to this 
fact, which many of you do not realize, 
that 1,850 farmers, that is, five-tenths of 
1 percent of them, produced 27,500 acres 
of tobacco. That is more acreage than 
the gentleman from Ohio has in the en- 
tire State of Ohio. That is more acre- 
age than the gentleman from Virginia 
has in his entire acreage. That is more 
acreage than the gentleman from North 
Carolina has in his entire acreage, just 
in that five-tenths of 1 percent of the 
tobacco farmers about as many acres as 
all of these States put together. 

Listen to these figures. They are 
startling when you start to look into 
them, when you start crying about these 
big tobacco farmers that have over 100 
acres, when we are worrying about five- 
tenths, so a man can buy his food and his 
clothes. 

From 20 to 50 acres, there are 400 of 
them, and that is only one-tenth in per- 
centage of the tobacco farmers, and they 
produce 14,000 acres, more than the en- 
tire State of Ohio, more than the entire 
State of West Virginia, and many of the 
other States like Georgia, Arkansas, and 
all those thrown in together. 

Three one-thousandths, mind you, 
produce 1,500 acres of tobacco. One 
farmer with about 350 acres, 9 other 
farmers with over 100 acres of tobacco. 
And then we cry crocodile tears about 
some of these big boys. 

I want to tell you this: It is not their 
tenants they are worrying about, because 
in the last few years—and I have gone 
through the tobacco country for a num- 
ber of years—they have been consolidat- 
ing and telling their tenants to go find a 
job somewhere else in some city. They 
have been concentrating these acreages. 

I am reading from the official tobacco 
report that I got from Mr. Watts. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman made 
a statement that there were 1,000 farm- 
ers in America farming 100 acres of 
burley tobacco. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. No; if I made that 
statement it is in error. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is what the gen- 
tleman said. I have it right here on 
this paper. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. There are 1,850 to- 
bacco farmers, five-tenths of 1 percent 
of the farmers, that produced 27,550 
acres. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman said 
there were 1,000 farmers who had 100 
acres of burley tobacco each. 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. If I said that, I am 
mistaken. But I did say this, and I will 
repeat it again if the gentleman will per- 
mit me to go on. I will explain it to 
you again and I am glad to go over it 
because I want the Members of Con- 
gress to know what is happening under 
this law. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will not the gentle- 
man yield for a correction? According 
to the paper which has been handed to 
me, there are only 10 in the United 
States. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will go back over 
it and I will state further that if I made 
a mistake, I will be glad for it to be cor- 
rected. I will give you this information. 
One tobacco farmer produced about 350 
acres. Then 9, I think I used the figure 
9, others which represents only three 
one-thousandths of the tobacco farmers 
who produced 1,500 acres of tobacco. 
That is the statement I thought I made. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. Do you not know that 
no one man cultivates that tobacco, but 
that it is divided among the tenant farm- 
ers and this would be putting the tenant 
farmers out on the road, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. If the gentleman 
will wait just a moment, I will explain 
that situation. You know and I know 
that due to new methods, they have been 
reducing the number of tenant farmers 
and sending the others to the cities. I 
know it because I have seen it. I have 
seen it happen over and over again. 

Mr. COOLEY. How many acres of 
tobacco do you think one man can culti- 
vate and harvest? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. At least 8 or 9 acres. 

Mr. COOLEY. Well, then, they must 
be better in West Virginia than they are 
down in North Carolina. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. They are much bet- 
ter because of these modern methods. 
As a matter of fact, they have a new 
method of catching the tobacco bugs 
which produce the worms. They are 
using a sonic method to catch the to- 
bacco bugs. You know that and I know 
that. That was a source of great trouble 
a few years ago to the tobacco farmers 
and required a tremendous amount of 
labor. 

But let us go on with these questions. 
Here is the problem that we are facing. 
I want to read to you a telegram which 
I received from the tobacco farmers of 
West Virginia: 

March 21, 1955, the burley tobacco growers 
of West Virginia are opposed to reducing 
minimum allotments below seven-tenths of 
an acre. We fear that program will be voted 
out in referendum if minimum is reduced- 
Red-card tobacco creation surplus. Your 
support requested. 


All of you in the other tobacco pro- 
grams do not want to see it voted out 
and they tell me positively they are going 
to vote it out. They have met this week 
and they say they are going to vote it out- 

This telegram is signed by Clayton 
Stanley, secretary of the West Virginia 
Burley Tobacco Grower’s Association, 
I want to say, the gentleman who signed 
it produces 1.4 acres and he will be cut. 
and he knows it is necessary to keep from 
cutting the lower producing farmer. 
Why? Because they would have thes? 
mountain farmers, as you have had the 
other small farmers, living on less tha? 
$300 per year. 


About Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the New Era, of Reading, Pa., which 
is the official publication of Conference 
of Eastern Pennsylvania Central Labor 
Unions, AFL: 

ABOUT TAXES 


Could you use a $20 tax cut? 

The Republicans say you are irresponsible 
for answering “Yes,” even though stockhold- 
ers got theirs lact year in the omnibus tax- 
revision bill. — 

What makes a $20 cut for workers irrespon- 
sible when a more liberal reduction for stock- 
holders was not irresponsible? 

Marriner Eccles, former Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, says that an extra 
$20 in every consumer's hands would go a 
long way toward a healthy growth of our 
economy. 

Eccles believes it would help the little fel- 
low by stimulating economic consumption 
and thus creating more jobs to make more 
goods to fill up the shelves. 

Unfortunately, the Republican philosophy 
is that things are in good shape just as long 
as big business makes money, stockholders 
are well taken care of, and unemployment 
is maintained at a normal rate of between 
three and five million. 

And make no mistake about this—despite 
his deceptive smile and flowery speeches, 
President Eisenhower is just as guilty as the 
Test of his party for penalizing the “little 
guy“ to maintain prosperity for the big cam- 
Paign contributors on top of the heap, 

It's about time that the President Is forced 
to accept his responsibility. And even more 
important—it’s about time the daily press of 
America instructs its reporters in Washing- 
ton to ask the same sharp questions they 
Used to put to President Truman and Roose- 
velt. The days of pussyfooting and shelter- 
Ing of President Eisenhower should now end 
and truth in reporting once more should re- 
turn to the “free press.” 

The truth in this tax issue is that Demo- 
Crats actually beat President Eisenhower to 
the punch by insisting the people get a break 

is your instead of next year—as the Presi- 
dent planned. 

1 Wrapped up in the picture, of course, is the 
tme-honored trickle-down theory on which 

e Republican actionaries hold a patent. It 
a variation of the Charles “Bird Dog“ Wil- 
don theme that what's good for General 
Motors is good for the country. 

b Workers are supposed to look up to the 
8 brass of the Republican regime and bask 
n the benevolence of their paternalistic rule, 

ful to grab the crumbs thrown them 
Under the table. 

It is interesting to note that while the ad- 

histration boasts of the Nation’s good 
or momie health, the Republican barometer 

Prosperity, namely the stock market, has 

lummeted sharply in the past week just be- 
“Use a couple of Senators asked a few ques- 
ms in public about market operations. 
True, this decline could be caused by any 
Umber of factors, but it gives support to the 
ory that administration economic and 
hi Policies have enhanced the role of ma- 

Pulators and speculators at the expense of 

© great mass of workers. 
tarom where we sit, and viewing present 

nds from a perspective of the great GOP 
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depression, it makes much more sense to give 
a $20 tax rellef to a consumer who will spend 
it than to reserve such 4 tax relief for stock- 
holders who will gamble with it. 

is on the side of those asking for 
the $20 tax cut to stimulate consumer spend- 
ing. President Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration would do well not to ignore this 
precedent. 


“Simplified” Income Tax Forms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extcnd my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Elmer Price, 
in the Lincoln County (Oreg.) Leader: 

“SIMPLIFIED” INCOME TAX FORMS 

A low, sullen murmur of desperation Is 
spre: ling cross country. 

It is rising from citizens who have care- 
fully digested the phrase: "After reading 
these instructions you should be able to pre- 
pare your own return,” and spent futile 
hours grappling with the new “simplified” 
income-tax forms, 

Despite all the propaganda regarding their 
simplicity, the new tax forms seem to many 
to be far more complicated (if that is pos- 
sible) and more exasperating than any in 
the past. 

From every section of the country this 
criticism is being heard. 

And all of this, too, after so-called ex- 
perts spent months working out an income- 
tax return which they finally described as 
so simple and easy that any moron could 
handle it. 

Someone the other day had what is prob- 
ably a good suggestion: it was an amend- 
ment to the tax laws which would require 
every Member of Congress to prepare his 
own return without any outside help what- 
soever, and that every other year, his wife 
be required to take over the job—without 
help. 

While undoubtedly many in Congress do 
make out their own returns, most of them 
ave as incapable as you and I of understand- 
ing all of the malarky and legal phraseology 
which get into such things. It might help 
the situation as quickly as anything we can 
think of at the present. 


The Late John W. Davis 
SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
for myself and the Members of the West 
Virginia delegation and I am sure every 
living West Virginian, I should like to 
say that we deeply appreciate the very 
fine remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tuck]. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I ask per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
because there is very much more that I 
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would like to say in tribute to one of the 
greatest West Virginians, and certainly 
one of the outstanding Americans of the 
past century. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There is no objection. 


Burley Tobacco Acreage Allotment and 
Marketing Quo’ 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H, R. 4951) directing 
a redetermination of the national marketing 


quota for burley tobacco for the 1955-56 mar- 
keting year, and for other purposes, 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that 
some 2 or 3 days ago this same question 
came up under suspension of the rules 
of the House for action, which was re- 
fused. So my colleague from West Vir- 
ginia and the gentleman from Ohio who 
has just addressed you and others who 
are interested in the distribution of al- 
lotment acreage of burley tobacco real- 
ly have a problem. It was enough of a 
problem to prevent the suspension of the 
rules. Now we are here trying to im- 
prove it in the form of an adjustment, 
in the form of an amendment. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Tennes- 
see will follow the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Bounxstpk! should it lose, with another 
amendment proposing to fix the mini- 
mum acreage at six-tenths of an acre. 

There was no reason why there could 
not have been, and I thought there was 
to be, a compromise here so that this 
floor fight could have been avoided. 
Now, if we cannot have seven-tenths of 
an acre minimum base, then we will be 
willing to take six-tenths, since the ar- 
gument is that we have to have a re- 
duction and it must apply to all catego- 
ries in the burley field. We feel that the 
seven-tenths existing minimum is the 
deadline below which no reduction 
should be made, because these little fel- 
lows, let me say to you, my colleagues, 
are the fellows that have been strug- 
gling along with this small allotment. 

Let me remind you that today no State 
in the Union is in worse economic con- 
dition than the State of West Virginia. 
In our State the big industry is coal, and 
it is practically dead. We have no in- 
come, and you are proposing to reduce 
the income of some 2,000 or 3,000, maybe 
2,400, small tobacco growers in this 
same area where the Government is al- 
ready feeding 75 percent of the people 
with surplus food. 

Nothing should be done that would 
further reduce the income of the peo- 
ple in that section. 
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A National Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous cosnent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address I made at the 53d annual con- 
vention of the American Road Builders, 
at New Orleans, La., on January 12, 1955, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Roaps AT HAND AND ROADS AHEAD 


Mr. Chairman, President Reindollar, Presl- 
dent-elect Robertson, my colleagues of the 
Congress, and ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
privilege to be here to attend the 53d annuai 
convention of this great organization and to 
participate in its deliberations. We may at 
this gathering point out some deficiencies in 
our highways, we may lament the slowness 
of progress in some respects, we may set our 
sights on new goals for national achievement, 
but the solid fact is that no other large na- 
tion on the face of the earth today has as 
many miles of good roads as the United 
States of America. 

The credit for this must go in large meas- 
ure to the enterprise and the resourcefulness 
of those who comprise the American Road 
Builders Association. You represent the in- 
dividuals and the firms and the research 
institutions who comprise the American 
Roadbuilders Association. You who are 
here today represent those who have met 
the problems of highway construction and 
licked them. You bring to congressional 
hearings the lessons of experience. You 
show us how we may write into legislation 
practical ways to meet the ambitions of the 
American people. Your chairman, Mr. Steel- 
man, was overgenerous in his introduction of 
me. Actually, any contribution that I may 
have made during the course of legislative 
consideration either of the Highway Act of 
1954 or of some prior highway act when 
I was a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and on the Appropriations Committee 
there or as a member of the Committee on 
Public Works and its Subcommittee on 
Roads before I became chairman during the 
last session—any contributions I may have 
made have been due to some suggestion that 
I got from somebody else, and in many in- 
stances from members of the American Road 
Bullders Association, 

So, I say, you have shown us how to write 
into legislation practical ways to meet the 
ambitions and the needs of the American 
people. And it is a privilege to attend your 
53d annual convention in New Orleans, one 
of the distinctive cities of America, and one 
of the great cities of the world. 

The Public Works Committee of the Sen- 
ate, as Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, of New Mex- 
ico, so well said yesterday, is a nonpolitical 
Committee. We have had the benefit of great 
leadership during my membership on that 
Committee, During the first 2 years I was 
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in the Senate, Senator Cuavez, himself, was 
the chairman of the committee. During the 
past 2 years Senator Epwarp MARTIN, of 
Pennsylvania, has been chairman. They are 
both great Americans and they have con- 
ducted the deliberations of the committee 
on a nonpolitical basis. We tried to find out 
what America needed in roadbuilding, what 
it needed in rivers and harbors development, 
and addressed our efforts to that end, regard- 
less of any particular political implications 
that any action might have. Speaking here 
in behalf of what is now the minority mem- 
bership of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works and the Committee on Roads, I want 
you to understand that I am sure the tasks 
of the coming year will be tackled in the 
same nonpartisan fashion, In acknowledg- 
ing the help you have given in our congres- 
sional hearings, I want to express special 
thanks for the factual and informational 
data submitted by your executive vice presi- 
dent, Lt. Gen. Eugene Reybold, at the hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Public 
Roads in 1952 and of Bob Reindollar at the 
hearings of the Senate Public Works Sub- 
committee on Roads in 1954. I would be re- 
miss if I did not, speaking to your organiza- 
tion, say “Thank you" to all of you. 

And I would be remiss, also, if I did not 
tell you that throughout the congressional 
year, we have been helped by the aids of 
your organization. I understand they prefer 
to be kept in anonymity but, nevertheless, 
I really would like to mention all of their 
names. These aids of yours are in touch 
with the people on Capitol Hill and are 
always ready to supply us with the latest 
data on highway matters from the construc- 
tion standpoint. ` 

My topic for this morning ts “Roads at 
Hand and Roads Ahead.” Under the first 
part of it, I wish briefly to set forth the 
intent of Congress, as nearly as I know it, 
in the Federal Highway Act of 1954 with 
special reference to some new features in 
that legislation. Under the second part of 
the topic, “Roads Ahead,” I shall review in 
brief detall the recommendations of the 
President's special committee, the report 
which General Clay presented to the Presi- 
dent only yesterday. I sat in with other 
members of the roads committees on a pre- 
view of the report last Friday night. 

First, then, “Roads at Hand! —the special 
features of the Federal Highway Act of 
1954. This is the law under which Fed- 
eral funds will be available for highway 
programs in the 2 fiscal years of 1956 
and 1957, the first of which begins next 
July 1. 

Foremost is the fact that this Act, for 
the first time in Federal highway legisla- 
tion, makes available for highway purposes 
an amount in dollars substantially equal to 
the amount of revenue expected to be col- 
lected in the same period of time from the 
Federal tax on gasoline and lubricating 
oils. This does not include the revenue in 
excise taxes on automobiles or accessories 
which more nearly compare with the excise 
taxes on other articles one may purchase. 

The total amount provided for the pri- 
mary, secondary, urban, and interstate sys- 
tems in this new act was $875 million for 
each year compared with $575 million per 
year in the prior biennium. That increase 
of $300 million on a $575 million base was a 
very substantial increase, over 52 percent 
in fact, 


The amount of $2214 million for forest 
highways, $24 million, for forest roads and 
trails, $1244 million for roads and trails in 
the national parks, $11 million for park- 
ways, $10 million for Indian roads and trails, 
$1 million for public-lands roads, and other 
amounts for the inter-American highway 
and for research and financing studies lifted 
the grand total so close to 81 billion that 
the act was properly characterized by the 
President, as a billion-dollar road bill, or as 
your chairman here this morning perhaps 
more accurately describes it, a 62 billion bill 
for the biennium. 

We did something else, too, in dealing with 
these roads of Uncle Sam, the roads and 
highways in national forests, national parks, 
and national reservations. And these are 
glven u little extra mention, because I think 
in the general thinking of highway systems 
we haven't realized the way in which those 
roads fit into the national system and the 
way also in which the roads in our parks and 
recreational areas in keeping with the sug- 
gestion that 50 percent of our traffic is for 
recreational purposes—those people who are 
out for recreational purposes will appreciate 
these recreational features of the highways 
as they drive along, but in many instances 
they are headed for one of the national play- 
grounds. And so what we do for the high- 
ways in those national playgrounds is im- 
portant. Now, for the first time in this act, 
we propose to give the Federal Government 
itself as good a deal as we have been giving 
the States; that is, the right to count on the 
amount of money which the legislative hear- 
ings established was what was needed in a 
proper distribution of highway funds. 

For many years, the biennial highway act 
has been made the basis for allotment to 
the States and has been regarded as a 
commitment so that the several State legis- 
latures could count on those amounts and 
pian their revenue gathering and allocations 
accordingly. But, prior to the present, the 
figures for the national forests roads and 
trails—not highways but the roads and 
trails—and for the national parks and the 
Indian reservations have been only top limit 
authorizations and there has been a woeful 
lag in the actual appropriations. 

Testimony taken in our Senate hearings 
last spring established that this lag in the 
8 years from 1947 to 1954 for the National 
Park Service amounted to $70 milllon—that 
is, that much was authorized that was not 
appropriated—and almost $20 million for the 
Indian Bureau. We established that appro- 
priations for the roads in the national parks 
were running at an average of about $314 
million a year against a standing authoriza- 
tion in the legislative act of $10 million, 
The appropriation for the fiscal year 1951 for 
the National Park Service was 82 ½ million. 
That year, the park visitors exceeded 40 mil- 
lion people but the amount of money was 
less than it was in the thirties when the 
visitors were half as many. For fiscal 1953 
and 1954 the appropriations for roads in the 
parks was in the $4 million-class against the 
$10 million in authorizations although park 
visitation the last few years has gone up to 
45 million per year. 

In this connection we developed some in- 
teresting figures on maintenance. I sup- 
pose these figures on maintenance might 
have other applications, too. But, it was 
costing the National Park Service $1,571 per 
mile to maintain the old south approach 
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road in Yellowstone Park on the old bi- 
tuminous surface against only $202 on the 
new sections of bituminous. In the Shen- 
andoah National Park, maintenance on the 
old bituminous sections was running $1,443 
per mile against $163 on the new sections. 

Our committee could not ignore the im- 
plications of such testimony. We decided 
that the Federal agencies responsible for 
maintaining the Government's own property 
should have the same assurance to count on 
the figures in the highway act that the 
States had on their partnership roads. So 
the Senate committee wrote into section 6 
of the 1954 act contract authority for the 
amounts in the bill. The House conferees 
concurred in our action, And I might say 
that we did the unusual thing of making 
this provision applicable to the authorization 
of the current 1955 fiscal year as well as the 
biennium ahead of 1956 and 1957, so that 
today the Forest Service for its roads and 
tralls fund, the Park Service for its roads and 
trails and parkways, and the Indian Service 
for its reservation roads now have this new 
authority, and each one is now engaged in 
programing roads which will permit them to 
make real progress in meeting their construc- 
tion responsibilities. And, to a group which 
represents the road contractors, I suggest 
that you let the different agencies know that 
they now have contract authority to go ahead 
with the amounts described in the highway 
authorization act. 

I have dwelt on this section of the bill a 
bit more, perhaps, than is proportionate to 
the total picture, because it has been a neg- 
lected one. We did not feature it in our 
preeentation to the Senate, and I doubt that 
many people throughout the industry have 
been fully aware of the significance of this 
establishment of this contract autLority on 
these minor highway-fund allotments. 

But, in the long sweep of highway plan- 
ning, and I was particularly glad that Mr. 
Neill emphasized that in his remarks this 
morning, the roads and the highways of our 
national recreational grounds have great im- 
portance. The American people like to 
travel. They head for those playgrounds. 
They travel thousands and thousands of 
miles to get there—and it is important that 
when they get there they find decent roads 
to travel. All the way that they travel they 
pay some gasoline-tax revenues, too, and of 
course, they create part of the traffic prob- 
Jem on the highways in getting there. Your 
appreciation of the Tetons in South Yellow- 
stone can be marred considerably if you have 
to bounce around on pitted blacktop. And 
your vision of some spouting gesycr is not 
helped by viewing it through a cloud of gravel 
dust. 

The big increase of funding, however, in 
the 1054 act was the stepup in the Federal- 
aid system—from $550 million for the pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban to $700 million 
per year and in the interstate from a simple 
125 million to $175 million—the two in- 
creases amounting to the $300 million in- 
crease on the $575 million base that has 
been previously mentioned. 

These increases were not accomplished by 
accident. I, personally, had introduced a 
bill, S. 2859, a few days before the so-called 
administration bill was introduced in the 
House. My bill called for $1 billion, 62 mil- 
lion for each of the 2 fiscal years as com- 
pared with the $887 million in the bill in- 
troduced and subsequently passed In the 
House of Representatives. 

Now, I think I should say to this associ- 
ation that your spokesmen in their testimony 
before the House and again before the Senate 
said that the lesser amount was not adequate 
and I think I should say that your testimony 
helped to establish the increase which the 
Senate committee reported and which the 
Senate approved. In conference, some ad- 
Justments were made, but still the final total 
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was close to the billion dollar figure and 
Justified the statements that Congress was 
providing a sum approximating the amount 
collected in Federal taxes on highway fuels— 
and that that represents an increase of ap- 
proximately 50 percent over the prior bicn- 
nium. 

I may have stressed the figures involved 
more than you expected, but there is a special 
significance to them. It is this: that the 
amounts set up in the 1954 Highway Act for 
primary and secondary systems are the 
amounts which the President's Special Com- 
mission headed by General Clay now has 
adopted and proposes to use as the base for 
those purposes in the new program to be 
submitted to the Congress. Had the old base 
been continued in the last Congress, it is 
entirely possible that that would have been 
the base for the continuing regular primary 
and secondary systems in the Clay report. 
We set a new mark and that has been used 
as the new base. 

One other feature of the 1954 act before I 
turn to “Roads Ahead.” That is the provi- 
sion for the interstate system. The inter- 
state system and the urban system are, of 
course, really selected segments of the pri- 
mary system. That is from the standpoint 
of physical construction. 

The congressional committees were not 
insensible to the many witnesses we had 
who urged larger allocations for those highly 
expensive portions of the primary system— 
the high standard routes of particular im- 
portance In the national defense, often de- 
scribed as the strategic network, and the 
routes through or around cities, the urban 
system. Your organization pointed out the 
great importance of these roads. So did the 
representatives of the Association of State 
Highway Officials, the American Municipal 
Association, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and many others. 

And the committees responded. The 
House bili proposed stepping up, from $25 
million to an even $200 million. The Senate 
committee reported $150 million, six times 
the previous amount. We settica on the 
midway figure of $175 million, a 600 percent 
increase. 

At the same time, we provided that the 
share of the Federal Government would be 
6O percent as against 40 percent for the State 
contribution. Now, that was not with the 
thought of reducing the total amount of 
roads built but rather because we recog- 
nized the very practical] problem that in most 
States the mileage on the Interstate system 
is less than the mileage on the other system. 
A great many people live on the other sys- 
tems, in the small towns and In the smaller 
cities and in the country. Each State high- 
way authority feels a great deal of pressure 
to complete their roads, too. When the 
people see a larger amount per mile put on 
the segments of the interstate system, which 
frequently are the better roads of the State, 
it makes it difficult for the State highway 
authorities to justify taking the larger 
amount that is necessary to meet the stand- 
ards of construction for the interstate 
system and leave somebody's pet project 
neglected. And, so, in order to crente a 
justification for the State highway authori- 
ties to put some money in the interstate 
system, we proposed that 60-40 base. Now 
that principal has been recognized to an 
even greater degree in the recommendations 
of the President's Advisory Committee. 
This discussion of the interstate system leads 
directly to the second part of the topic, 
“Roads Ahead.” 

In 1953 I had suggested that we have a 
joint congressional study of highway needs 
and highway financing. The House commit- 
tee, however, had a study of its own under 
way. I believe that your organization testl- 
fied at its hearings. Some of us felt, however, 
that we needed more than a general hearing 
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on highway construction, that we needed to 
have the benefit of detailed study by experts 
in the field of construction, design, financing 
and related subjects; that we needed to con- 
sider completing the systems and getting 
caught up with the growing demands. We 
felt we should not merely build today for 
what we see today but build so that when we 
got through with a project or route we would 
have met the needs that existed when we 
started and also the needs that had come into 
being during the period of construction. 

So, the Senate wrote into the 1954 act this 
section incorporating the language I sug- 
gested, to which your chairman has alluded, 
section 13, I am going to read it—it is not 
very long: 

“Sec. 13, The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized and directed to make a comprehen- 
sive study of all phases of highway financing, 
including a study of the costs of completing 
the several systems of highways in the several 
States and of the progress and feasibility of 
toll roads with particular attention to the 
possible effects of such toll roads upon the 
Fedoral-aid highway programs, and coordi- 
nation thereof, and to make a report of his 
findings including recommendations with re- 
spect to Federal participation in toll ronds, 
to be submitted to the Congress not later 
than February 1, 1955: Provided, That not to 
exceed $100,000 from funds available for ad- 
ministrative expenses shall be expended for 
the purposes of this section.” 

In his letter yesterday, formally present- 
ing the report of the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee to President Eisenhower, the chair- 
man, Gen. Lucius Clay, wrote: “Early in 
1955 the Burenu of Public Roads, pursuant 
to a directive of Congress (that is, sec. 13) 
will submit a comprehensive report on its 
current study of highway needs and financ- 
ing. The estimates used by this committee 
(that is, the estimate used by the Clay com- 
mittee) have been based upon preliminary 
tabulations of data by the Bureau, and hence 
no major inconsistencies are anticipated.” 

In other words, it is anticipated that the 
recommendations for roadbuilding in the 
reports of the Clay committee submitted yes- 
terday will fit into the findings of need that 
will be submitted to the Congress in the 
report of the Bureau of Public Roads under 
the directive cited. And the fact that the 
Clay committee’s recommendations grow out 
of the estimates of needs and costs made 
by the Bureau of Public Roads suggests, I 
think, the degree of support which the rec- 
ommendations of the committee wil have 
from governmental sources, at least as to 
goals. 

Now, the President's Advisory Committee's 
recommendations are buttressed also by their 
own hearings in the White House on October 
7 and 8, 1954, and by the work of the Con- 
ference of Governors and thcir committee 
and by studies of an interagency committee 
representing the several Cabinet depart- 
ments. 

To the features of the committee’s recom- 
mendations, I want to give a very brief out- 
line: 

First, from the data compiled by the Bu- 
reau under the study directed by section 13 
of the 1954 act, the President's Advisory 
Committee estimates that $101 billion would 
be required to complete all highway systems, 
Federal, State, and county and be current 
at the end of 10 years. I have heard some 
discussion and there is some confusion 
about the set of different figures, $101 bil- 
lon, $50 billion, $25 billion. The $101 bil- 
lion figures is the figure which the commit- 
tee finds would be necessary to complete all 
the systems and be current at the end of 
10 years, 

Second. The Committee finds that if the 
present levels of expenditure were continued, 
$47 billion of this $101 billion would be pro- 
vided, thus leaving a gap of $54 billion. Now, 
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that $47 bllllon would embrace a continua- 
tion of the present Federal aid program at 
the level cited in the 1954 act, plus the State 
and local, plus the existing toll authorities 
and whatever other programs are in the pic- 
ture at the present time, Thus, $47 billion 
of the $101 billion would be provided by 
continuing the present program but that 
leaves a gap of $54 billion. The Committee 
would concur in the recommendations of the 
governors’ committee that the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide 30 percent of this $54 bil- 
Hon with States and local governments or 
road authorities taking the other 70 percent, 

Third. The Clay Committee specifically 
recommends that the Federal Government 
take over and complete the presently desig- 
nated national system of interstate high- 
way system of approximately 38,000 miles at 
a cost of $27 billion, of which the Federal 
Government would supply $25 billion and 
others $2 billion, In reality, this would be 
$23 billion direct Federal and $4 billion 
equally divided to handle urban connections, 
That ts, $23 billion for the general system 
would be provided directly by the Federal 
Government, $4 billion of the $27 billion was 
estimated as what would be required for the 
urban connections and that would be on a 
matching basis. That is where the $2 billion 
out of the $27 billion comes. Twenty-three 
billions dollars plus $4 billion, the $4 billion 
divided by 2 for Federal and local sharing. 

Fourth. The Committee recommends that 
the Federal share of the interstate system be 
financed through bonds issued by a National 
Highway Corporation to be retired in 30 years, 
by annual appropriations of an amount 
equal to the proceeds from the gasoline tax 
and the revenue from the Federal tax on 
lubricating olls, This amount, the Commit- 
tee specifically states—and General Clay 
emphasized this in talking with us Friday 
night—this amount, the equivalent of the 
Federal tax on gasoline and the tax on lubri- 
cating oll, should be sufficient with the in- 
crease that they anticipate as the highways 
are constructed, should be sufficient to main- 
tain the level of appropriations established 
in the 1954 Highway Act for the regular pri- 
mary and secondary aid systems, as well as 
$75 million for the continuation of the urban 
system and adequate amounts for the public 
domain lands as well as to provide for the 
retirement of bonds in 30 y 

Fifth. The President's Committee further 
specifically proposes that the Federal High- 
way Corporation reimburse the States for 
any seguments of the interstate system built 
to acceptable standards since 1947, whether 
free roads or toll, to the extent of the non- 
Federal participation; and that this reim- 
bursement money be available for use by the 
State to build what might be called lieu 
roads elsewhere in the State on whatever 
part of the State’s system State law might 
provide. 

This reimbursement money, however, 
would be available only if the State was 
keeping up its regular matching program on 
the other systems. That is, as it was ex- 
plained to us, it would not be the intent that 
a State might sit back and say: ‘We'll take 
this money you are going to pay back to us 
and then ease up on our own appropria- 
tions.” The State would have to keep up its 
regular matching program but if it did and 
if it had segments of the interstate system 
that were built to acceptable standards, 
Whether it was a continuation of a part of 
a toll system or a freeway, the State would 
get the reimbursement for that. 

I might say further in explanation, Gen- 
eral Clay pointed out that would not mean 
the discontinuance of the Federal aid or the 
discontinuance of the tolls. His Committee 
is suggesting that we accept those roads that 
are in being if they meet the standards of 
the interstate system. 

Thus, to treat all alike, the Federal Gov- 
ernment through this Federal Highway Cor- 
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poration would stand ready to reimburse the 
States for the acceptable portions of the in- 
terstate system that it had built to accepta- 
ble standards since 1947, whether toll or 
free, and that that money paid for them 
would be available for the State to spend on 
building lieu roads. I use the term “lieu 
roads“ because out in our State we have what 
we called lieu land. Sections 16 and 36 in 
each township of our State are dedicated as 
school lands but there were some sections 
which were homesteaded and taken up before 
that provision in the State enabling act was 
adopted, To make up for those, we set aside 
some other land and called it lieu lands, 
Well, these would be lieu roads, In place 
of the money that had been spent on the 
interstate system up to date the State would 
get back this money for building lieu roads. 
That is, would get back the non-Federal por- 
tion of the cost of the portion accepted for 
the interstate system. 

Sixth. The Federal Government under 
this plan would provide 90 percent of the 
costs of rights-of-way on the interstate 
system and would use, or make available, its 
power of eminent domain to acquire rights- 
of-way if the State ts lacking in such author- 
ity, that is, for the interstate system. 

Seventh. The interstate system would 
be programed for completion in 10 years, 
that is by 1965, and designed to fully meet 
traffic needs of 1975 and constructed to last 
through 1985—a 30-year life. 

Eighth, The committee proposes—when I 
say committee, I mean the Clay committee— 
the committee proposes that the bonds be 
subscribed to by the Treasury, if necessary, 
to'a $5 billion limit; but General Clay said 
that the committee was of the opinion, fol- 
lowing their consultations with investment 
bankers, that the bonds would sell in the 
market; especially so if the long terms were 
offered at one-eighth percent over the regu- 
lar governments and the short term at one- 
quarter above. 

Now, that is the picture as I understand 
it from hastily skimming through the pre- 
liminary draft of the committee's report and 
from the discussion General Clay had with 
members of the roads committees last Fri- 
day night, If some of you should have ques- 
tions and If there is an opportunity for dis- 
cussion later on, I'll be glad to answer them, 
if I can—but I think I have told you about 
all I know about it. 

But, it is to be remembered that there 
are details that will have to be worked out in 
congressional hearings—and, as one of the 
speakers sald yesterday, others may propose, 
but, in the final analysis, Congress disposes. 

Personally, I agree with what Senator 
CHavrz and Congressmen Faro and Mc- 
Grecor have already said in suggesting that 
your roads committees in Congress will give a 
sympathetic hearing to this proposal or to 
any proposal to enable the country to meet 
the increasing traffic demands. Deaths of 
38,000 per year, many of them avoidable on 
properly designed highways are too many. 
That is over 100 every day of the year. And, 
of course, the casualties of disabling and 
painful accidents are about four times that 
much. We must do all we can to meet the 
economic and humanitarian needs of modern 
travel. 

I do see, I think, some hurdles that must 
be met by the President's Committee. 

One big hurdle will be to demonstrate 
that the completion of the interstate system 
will not delay or interfere with the building 
of the badiy needed roads on the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems that are not a 
part of the designated interstate routes. 

There are two answers likely to be offered 
to this question: First, that relieving the 
States of matching on the interstate will re- 
lease funds for construction of the other 
systems; second, that the reimbursement for 
funds already spent will make possible some 
“lieu” roads in some neglected sections. 
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These provisions are very important. In 
my State, for instance, we permit refunds 
of the State gasoline tax to farmers for the 
portion of their gas that is used off the high- 
way that is, in tractors for plowing, harvest - 
ing, etc., the nonhighway use. Now, in my 
State, that happens to amount to 29 percent 
of the revenue we receive in the State gaso- 
line tax. You know and I know what the 
farmers would think about continuing the 
Federal gas tax at the 2-cent level which is 
not refundable in any degree if they thought 
the purpose was only to bulld a super- 
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dents of towns and cities not on the inter- 
state route. It will be the job of Congress, 
I think, to write the provision for these 
“Heu” roads clearly into the legislation as 
well as to make clear that the funds other- 
wise released from matching on the inter- 
state system will be used for completing 
other systems if public acceptance is to be 
won for this expediting of the interstate 
system. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates to this con- 
vention, in conclusion may I say again that it 
has been a privilege to talk with you on this 
subject of “Roads at Hand and Roads 
Ahead.” You truly are a group of builders— 
roadbuilders. There is the whole thrill of 
America at its best in the tasks you under- 
take. 

I'd like to leave with you these lines by 
Edwin Markham: 


“We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough. 
We need no other stones to build 
The Temple of the Unfulfillea— 
Here on the paths of every day, 
Here on the common, human way 
Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build a Heaven, to mold and make 
New Edens. Ours the task sublime 
To build Eternity in Time.” 


And, so I salute you, the roadbuilders of 
America, 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an editorial 
entitled “Dear Mr. Dulles,” written by 
Father Ralph Gorman, C. P., and pub- 
lished in the Sign magazine for Janu- 
ary 1955, 

I completely agree with the sugges- 
tion in the editorial that the United 
States should never enter into any con- 
ference with the Soviet leaders in a de- 
fensive state of mind. We should always 
begin by asking them to explain the 
things which are wrong with Soviet 
policy in the satellite states, the slave- 
labor camps, and other areas where their 
policy of human slavery appears at its 
worst, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Dear Ma. DULLES 

No doubt you could call this an open let- 
ter, but I'd rather not, as I don't like the 
term. Usually an open letter Is written by 
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someone who has a grouch on about some- 
one or something and puts it in the papers 
for everybody to read. I don't agree with 
everything you've done as Secretary of State, 
but in general I think you've done a very 
good job in very difficult circumstances. 

I don't know how you feel about it, but 
you must be awfully tired of getting Invita- 
tions from the Russians to have a conference. 
You know they're not sincere. You know 
they don’t want to settle anything. They're 
just playing to the galleries. They're cover- 
ing up their eyil tracks. They want to sound 
off about how they're a great, peace-loving 
people, always willing to sit down at a con- 
ference table to settle all difficulties, and 
we're a bunch of warmongers bent on start- 
ing world war III. 

You know even better than I do that, 
while Americans laugh off this propaganda, 
there are a lot of people who listen to it and 
believe it. Just as a few samples, there are 
the Bevanites in England, the neutralists In 
France, the left-wing Socialists in Italy, the 
followers of Nehru in India, some of the 
Social Democrats in Western Germany, and 
a lot of ordinary people everywhere. They 
swallow it crude, Just as the Reds spoon it 
into them. 

Now, I hope you won't think I'm being 
funny when I say you ought to go in for this 
conference business and in a big way. I 
think you ought to come out for bigger and 
better conferences. Instead of sitting down 
there in Washington waiting for an invi- 
tation from the Reds, why not send them 
one? In fact, why not send them one every 
month or so? And when you send them the 
invitation, send one to all other nations so 
they'll all know how conference-minded you 
are. And release it to all the papers and 
news agencies so all the world will know how 
willing you are to sit down and talk to 
the Reds. 

Of courge, you'll have to suggest something 
to talk about. Well, I can offer a lot of 
topics, and you can think up a great many 
more. 

As a starter, why not offer to discuss what's 
happened to the three Baltic States—Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania? We still recognize 
them as independent democratic Republics, 
but we haven't heard anything about them 
lately. 

And here are a few questions that ought 
to be raised. Are the satellite states really 
independent? Why do the Reds talk peace 
and then go out and shoot down our planes 
without warning and without provocation? 
What about the Siberian slave-labor camps 
where upward of ten to fifteen million pris- 
oners are worked and frozen to death? We 
might even ask whether the people of Russia 
want their present rulers, or are they all 
enslayed? If they want peace, why do the 
Russians build up such a terrific military 
establishment in aggressive weapons that 
the rest of the world has to leave peaceful 
pursuits and arm itself in self-defense? 

I could go on and on, but why bother? 
You know the list of possible subjects better 
than I do. 

I know the Russians won't accept your in- 
vitations, But that isn't the point. It really 
doesn't matter if they don't. We'll be steal- 
ing their propaganda fire away from them. 
We'll be putting them on the defense. We'll 
be showing them up before the rest of the 
world. We'll be getting some good out of 
the U. N., which the Reds have almost taken 
over as a propaganda medium. 

And think of all the fun we'd have in 
the bargain. I'd just love to hear the an- 
swers they'd give to such invitations. Maybe 
they wouldn’t even answer, but I'd get a 
chuckle anyway thinking of the squirming 
they'd do. 

So I conclude, Mr. Dulles, with the sug- 
gestion that you get right to work sending 
out the invitations. I think it might even 
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be well to begin by announcing your com- 
plete conversion to the Red idea of bigger 
and better conferences. In fact, you might 
even declare that the new slogan for the 
State Department under your administration 
will be “Let’s have a conference.” 
Sincerely yours, 
FATHER RALPH GORMAN, C. P. 


A Tribute to George Meany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have entered in the Recor an article 
appearing in the Catholic Standard of 
Friday, March 25, 1955. It announces 
the recipient of the annual Laetare 
medal awarded by the University of 
Notre Dame. It is most fitting that the 
award this year went to George Meany, 
president of the A. F. of L., and prospec- 
tive president of the mergered A. F, of L. 
and CIO unions. 

Those of us familiar with the honor 
attached to such an award cannot help 
but be assured that a most important 
segment of our national economy is 
under the leadership of a man who has 
achieved the peak of his profession. 

The article follows: 

Union Heap GEORGE Meany Is LAETARE MEDAL 
WINNER 


Norre Dame, Ind.—George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
was named recipient of the University of 
Notre Dame's 1955 Laetare Medal. 

Mr. Meany, who is slated to head the 15 
million-member labor organization result- 
ing from the all but assured merger of the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO, is the first labor 
leader to receive the annual award since it 
was first given in 1883. 

The Laetare Medal is awarded ench year 
to a man or woman whose genius has enobled 
the arts and sciences, illustrated the ideals 
of the church, and enriched the heritage of 
humanity. While the recipient is announced 
on Laetare Sunday—an occasion for joy in 
mid-Lent in the liturgy of the church—for- 
mal presentation of the medal is arranged 
for a time and place convenient to the win- 
ner, 

In announcing the choice of the veteran 
union AFL leader as 1955 Laetare medalist, 
Father Theodore M. Hesburgh, C. S. C., Notre 
Dame president, declared: 

“For more than 20 years In which he has 
exercised local, State, and national leader- 
ship, George Meany has exemplified the 
ability and integrity of a labor statesman. 
He has opposed those who would debauch 
the dignity of the working man. With equal 
vigor he has combated those who would 
subyert America's free enterprise system. 
His substantial contributions to the wel- 
fare of workers, to the orderly development 
of trade unionism, and to the fostering of 
concord among employers and unions, while 
at the same time remaining steadfast in the 
tenets of his faith, have prompted the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame to confer upon him 
the highest honor within its power to be- 
stow on a Catholic layman. 

Mr. Meany, the son of a New York plum- 
ber and himself a plumber by trade, joins a 
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list of distinguished citizens who have re- 
ceived the Laetare medal. Jefferson Caf- 
fery, who recently retired as United States 
Ambassador to Egypt, received the award 
last year. Other recent recipients include 
Thomas E. Murray, member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; actress Irene Dunne, 
and Gen. J. Lawton Collins, former Army 
Chief of Staff. 

The 1955 medalist succeeded the late Wil- 
am Green as head of the AFL in 1952. One 
of the founders of the anti-Communist In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in 1949, Mr. Meany came up through 
the ranks of the AFL plumbers’ union and 
became president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor in 1934. During World 
War II he served for 3 years on the National 
War Labor Board. 

In 1919, Mr. Meany married the former 
Eugenia A. McMahon. They have 3 daugh- 
ters and 2 grandchildren, The Meany family 
live in Bethesda. 


Country Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3 I introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 245, which provides for the desig- 
nation of the 26th day of May of each 
year, beginning with the year 1955, as 
National Country Music Day. 

On May 26 of the past 2 years Jimmie 
Rodgers memorial celebrations were 
held at Meridian, Miss., in commemora- 
tion of the contribution made to coun- 
try, hillbilly, and folk music by the late 
Jimmie Rodgers—known as the blue 
yodeler and America’s singing brake- 
man. The date, May 26, has been 
chosen for the annual celebrations be- 
cause it is the anniversary of his death. 

Many thousand visitors have attended 
the past two celebrations and it is ex- 
pected that all past attendance records 
will be broken this year. 

Past programs have presented a long 
list of the Nation's top country, hillbilly 
and folk music singers and artists. Per- 
formers of equal ability and prominence 
are expected to participate in this year's 
celebration, 

At the celebrations held in the past, 
prominent leaders in the entertainment, 
railroad, governmental, labor and politi- 
cal world have taken an active part. 
Governors White of Mississippi and 
Clement of Tennessee and other high 
State officials have actively joined in 
these celebrations. The feature speaker 
at last year’s memorial celebration was 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Mr. W. P. Ken- 
nedy, Cleveland, Ohio, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, has 
taken a deep interest in these celebra- 
tions and has appeared on the program 
for the past 2 years. Other notables of 
the Nation's labor world have contrib- 
uted much toward making the past cele- 
brations events of unqualified success, 

From al indications, this year’s 
Jimmie Rodgers memorial celebration 
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Promises to be even more successful than 
the two previous ones. 

Mr, James H. Skewes, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Meridian Star, together 
with capable members of his staff have 
Played a great part in making these 
Past events so successful. 

Many of the people of the city of Meri- 
dian and the State of Mississippi are jus- 
tiflably proud that the late Jimmie Rod- 
gers was the inspiration of this annual 
celebration. 

I think it was fitting, in recognition of 
his contribution to country, hillbilly and 
folk music that a statue was dedicated 
in Meridian, Miss., to the memory of its 
native son, James Charles Rodgers, on 
the 20th anniversary of his death, May 
26, 1953. He was universally known as 
Jimmie Rodgers, the blue yodeler and 
America’s singing brakeman, He was a 
Pioneer in that type music that has built 
an industry out of hillbilly, or country 
music. 

At 14, Jimmie Rodgers became a rail- 
Toad man, assistant foreman to his 
father. His first job was on a work 
train, but soon he had a regular run on 
the New Orleans & Northeastern, from 
Meridian to New Orleans. He had al- 
Ways wanted to sing, but lacked confi- 
dence. The railroad crews heartily en- 
joyed his rollicking ballads of the rail- 
roads, his plaintive crooning of planta- 
tion melodies, and the songs of hills and 
Tivers. He was a railroad man—and a 
minstrel. During 1917 and 1918, Jimmie 
Served his country by doing what was 
Tequired of all railroad men, attending 
to his trainman’s duties. The casualty 
of one of his best friends during World 
War I caused him to write his first com- 
Position, a sentimental song. From the 
first his railroad buddies liked the song 
and so did the young fellows in Meri- 
dian, ; 

In the spring of 1920 Jimmie Rodgers 
had a siege of pneumonia and for 3 
months in the autumn of 1924, he strug- 
fled desperately to overcome tubercu- 
losis. The following years, he and his 
Wife, Carrie Williamson Rodgers, fought 
against poverty and the ravages of tu- 
berculosis. In May 1927, the Jimmie 
Rodgers Entertainers broadcast over a 
new radio station, WWNC, from Ashe- 
Ville, N. C. By strange coincidence the 
Officials of a large recording company 
tuned in on the new station and hearing 
Jimmie Rodgers, they found a natural, 
His local popularity increased, but later 
he was truly discovered in Bristol, Tenn., 

y a Victor record scout, who was search- 
ing the hills for talent. Still battling 
tuberculosis, Jimmie Rodgers began a 
Career that was fabulous even in the 
Phonograph industry. It is estimated 
hat the blues yodel records sold over 5 
Million copies. 

Jimmie Rodgers left a mark on all hill- 
billy music. He has been recognized for 

e simplicity of his accomplishments. 

Songs dealt with real problems. 
They came from the heart and the peo- 
ple responded. 
rig mmie Rodgers’ obituary in the Me- 

dian Star stated that he was an honor- 
ssid Member of the Texas Rangers, a Ma- 
on. and a Shriner, but perhaps his 
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closest ties of friendship always cher- 
ished by him and frequently referred to 
in many of the songs of his original com- 
position, were found within the ranks of 
the railroad men of the Meridian section 
with whom he served as railroad brake- 
man before entering upon his profes- 
sional career, and from whom the active 
pallbearers were selected. The singing 
brakeman died in New York City where 
he had gone 3 weeks prior to his death 
to make recordings. Under the care of a 
fulltime nurse, he believed himself able 
to make further contributions to the de- 
velopment of country music in America. 

The demands for hillbilly music have 
continued to multiply since Jimmie Rod- 
gers made his first recording, and some 
State as much as fivefold since World 
War II. Ten years ago, if a hillbilly rec- 
ord sold 10,000 copies, it was a hit; today 
a 50,000 sale is mediocre. These tunes 
continue to come from the plains, the 
prairies, and the hills. Once a specialty 
product marketed mainly in the deep 
South, hillbilly music has a nationwide 
sales fleld. With the war, hillbilly, or 
country music, quickly came out of the 
hills. Many of our large training camps 
were in the South. The GI's who might 
never have been exposed to this music 
heard it constantly. They liked it—and 
brought the songs home with them. 
Postwar shifts in population helped 
spread it, and disc jockeys followed 
through and gave country music to a 
widening audience. It all tied in with 
a trend toward simpler songs—and 
nothing is simpler than country music. 

Back in 1930 country singers started 
going highly commercial when Gene Au- 
try’s popularity began. Following him 
came a long procession of names, includ- 
ing Hank Williams, George Morgan, Red 
Foley, Ernest Tubb, Roy Acuff, Jimmy 
Wakely, Eddy Arnold, and others. The 
home of the Grand Ole Opry has become 
known as the Broadway of country 
music. 

Roy Acuff has said: 

If you aren's a country boy, you can’t 
write or sing country music. It is sim- 
plicity of our songs, I guess. More than 
that, it is something in here—something in 
the heart. 


The question has been asked: What 
kind of music is it? It has never been 
definitely named. Hillbilly or country 
music comes near. There are many 
who believe history will write it down as 
the true American music, Writers of 
this type music, like Fred Rose, say theirs 
is the music of a people who may not 
know the mathematics of a Wagnerian 
opera or a Brahms symphony, but they 
know what it is to hear the sound of 
songs like those that Jimmie Rodgers 
wrote and sang: Old Pal of My Heart, 
The Land of My Boyhood Dreams, Mis- 
sissippi Moon, Waiting for a Train, and 
soon. These songs tella story and touch 
the heart of country and city folks alike. 

Mississippi can be truly called a musi- 
cal State, if one judges by it singing 
folk, rather than by the number of its 
symphony orchestras, Living close to 
the soil, they have retained the lore, the 
customs, and the songs of their ances- 
tors. The songs of the railroad, the riv- 
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er, and the field are a part of our heri- 
tage. Jimmie Rodgers helped to main- 
tain that heritage, not only for the State 
of Mississippi but for all home-loving 
Americans. k 

My resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the 26th day of May of 
each year, begining with the year 1955 is 
hereby designated as National Country Music 
Day, in recognition of the contribution made 
to American music lore by the writers, 
singers, and players of country music. 


The following is a clipping from the 
March 20, 1955, issue of the Meridian 
Star, Meridian, Miss., with reference to 
the coming Jimmie Rodgers Memorial 
Celebration: 

In AND ROUND MERIDIAN 
(By C. H. Phillips) 

The third annual observance of the Jimmie 
Rodgers memorial celebration in Meridian 
carries an appeal linked to the dreams and 
aspirations of millions of people in all the 
48, well-evidenced by the attendance of 
many thousands of visitors in our town in 
1953 and in 1954. There seems to be little 
or no doubt but that country music, in and 
of itself, expreseses the yearnings for peace 
and security so paramount now in the minds 
of America’s teeming masses. So be it 
* * * In a literal sense, folk in our town 
have wou, and sustained thus far, an achieve- 
ment without a parallel in United States his- 
tory. With the help of such folk and in- 
stitutions as Ernest Tubb, Hank Snow, Ralph 
Peer, Roy Acuff, Jimmie Davis, Horace Lo- 
gan, Louisiana Hayride, Grand Ole Opry, The 
Billboard, Country Song Roundup, Norm 
Silver, Cash Box, Pickin’ and Singin’, Bill 
Alexander and Steve Sholes and others of 
RCA-Victor, Governor Frank Clement of Ten- 
nessee, Governor Hugh White and Lt. Gov. 
Carroll Gartin of Mississippi, Dan Collins, 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, Railroad Train- 
man President W. P. Kennedy, Minnie Pearl, 
Eddie Hill, Red Foley, Congressman ARTHUR 
WINSTEAD, Senators JOHN STENNIS and Jim 
EASTLAND, Congresman JAMIE WHITTEN, Jas H. 
Skewes, R. D. Hendon and his band, Hank 
Thompson, Hill and Range Songs. Meridian 
and Bigbee Railroad (The M & B donated 
the big engine honoring Rodgers on Tom 
Bailey drive), and hundreds of other ar- 
tists, we have set a stage of permanence for 
tremendous American folk-song potential 
* * * This column today expresses appre- 
ciation to all, for the contributions already 
made to this magnificent movement 
Likewise, it is proper that we here and now 
dedicate ourselves to an expression of thanks 
to Dizzy Dean and to Falstaff folk who are 
bringing him here as part of our coming ob- 
servation which falls, as it were, on National 
Country Music Day, May 26, likewise the day 
in 1933 when America's great Blue Todeler“ 
passed into immortality * * * Meridian 
folk, and those in all Mississippi, also will 
be interested to know, in re the coming 
show, that the Philip Morris people are go- 
ing to give it every possible break. It may 
be that Tennessee Ernie will be a top-guest 
this year. But, in any event, we do know 
the Philip Morris folk, in the light of the 
truth that good will is the one asset compe- 
tition can neither undersell nor destroy, are 
going to give national public plugs to the 
celebration. Hence, once more, due thanks 
to Falstaff and to Philip Morris for assistance 
that will not be forgotten * * In the 
premises, the 1955 program ought to set the 
final groundwork for a continued Jimmie 
Rodgers Memorial Celebration in national 
sense * * In the face of this national at- 
tention, It is our hope that we, in our town 
and in Mississippi, will live up to a tremen- 
dous bit of obligation, Let us make all of 
the coming visitors feel at home. And ac- 
tually be at home, Informally, of course. 
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Metropolitan Opera 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Rudolf Bing, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, before 
the National Press Club of Washington, 
D. C., Friday, March 25, 1955: 

Gentlemen, I feel greatly honored to have 
been asked to address members of the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, all the 
more as I understand that this distinction 
is usually reserved for statesmen, diplomats, 
and generals returning from battle. I pre- 
sume that I may be counted in the last- 
named category, because I can assure you, 
gentlemen, that running an opera company 
is nothing less than a battle; a battle every 
day, a battle every hour, and a battle in par- 
ticular whenever the annual budget comes 
up for discussion. 

Since it is my privilege to have been en- 
trusted with the destinies of the leading 
opera company in the United States, while 
both by background and by early experience 
I am a European, I must hasten to add that 
opera is an uphill fight anywhere in the 
world. I have often found in discussions 
with Americans that there is a widespread 
feeling that over there in Burope everything 
in the operatic field is just sweetness and 
light, no problems ever arise and the man- 
ager blissfully rests on a bed of roses. 

A lovely pipedream, gentlemen, but I am 
afraid nothing more than that. Indeed, 
many of the most crucial problems of op- 
eratic life are as prevalent in Europe as they 
are here, although it is true that there are 
some specific and particularly difficult prob- 
lems inherent in American operatic life 
which are either unknown to opera in Europe 
or, at least, known only to a much lesser 
degree. I will today attempt to outline some 
of these peculiarly American facets of oper- 
atic life and at the same time try to con- 
trast them with the situation as it exists 
in countries such as Italy, Austria, Germany, 
and France. 

Perhaps in trying to organize the vast 
material under review I should begin by 
dividing it into two basic problems which 
face any operatic manager: artistic and eco- 
nomic. Yet, no sooner have I said this than 
I feel tempted to withdraw it because it 
occurs to me how inextricably these two 
probiems are interlinked. There is hardly 
any artistic problem that does not at the same 
time present an economic one and, on the 
other hand, there are few economic decisions 
made in any theater that are not somehow 
reflected in artistic results. 

The extremely close interconnection be- 
tween matters artistic and economic be- 
comes evidence at once when we take a brief 
glance at the operatic picture across the 
United States. Here is what we see; One im- 
portant and permanent company—the Met- 
ropolitan in New York—and even that one is 
permanent only in a relative way since we 
play in New York from mid-November to 
mid-April and then we go on tour until the 
end of May, which means that even the Met- 
ropolitan Opera is active only during 7 
months of the year. The other opera compa- 
nies in the United States play for much 
shorter periods than that: San Francisco and 
the recently revived Chicago opera for 5 to 7 
weeks per year, the New York City Center 
for 2 short 5-week seasons in the spring and 
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in the fall, a few other professional com- 
panies such as those in Cincinnati, San An- 
tonio, New Orleans, and some others whose 
annual seasons rarely exceed half a dozen 
performances. To this we must add a couple 
of traveling companies and of course the 
large body of operatic activity in schools, 
colleges, and universities which, however— 
while extremely important in terms of the 
operatic future—are not pertinent to the 
subject of my present consideration which is 
largely devoted to the professional operatic 
activity. 

Now, in what way does this overall picture, 
which as you will allow is by no means a 
luxurious one, highlight the interrelation 
between opera and money? Well, in a very 
simple way. Opera is by definition a money- 
losing and therefore a noncommercial ven- 
ture. I hear it often said that only in recent 
decades has the ever-increasing cost of pro- 
duction caused this disproportion between 
money taken in and money spent in an opera 
house. This, I submit, is entirely untrue. 
In fact, with very rare and almost freakish 
exceptions, opera has never paid its way and, 
as far as I can see, never will, It always 
amuses me when people ask whether by any 
chance I am for subsidy: I say I am amused 
because people who ask me that obviously 
try to make me skate on thin ice, since as 
a foreigner in this country I ought not to 
discuss so controversial a subject as sub- 
sidy for the arts. However, I am perfectly 
willing to state my opinion on the question 
of subsidies: as far as opera is concerned, I 
can truthfully say that there has never been 
any kind of operatic activity of substantial 
proportions that has been able to exist with- 
out subsidies. How so? Very simply this 
way; if you produce something which costs 
$15 to produce but all that you can get into 
your till by selling it is $10 then you op- 
erate on a deficit and if you are able to con- 
tinue operating somebody must make up for 
that deficit. And whoever does, subsidizes 
you. I claim, gentlemen, that the Metro- 
politan Opera of New York today is—and 
indeed always has been—subsidized; sub- 
sidized by its friends who are generous 
enough and love opera sufficiently to make 
up for these deficits. So you see, there is a 
very simple way of avoiding this allegedly 
ticklish question; for subsidy does not have 
to be Government subsidy. 

On the other hand, one cannot deny that 
it is government subsidy that has kept oper- 
atic culture in Europe going for centuries 
and indeed that without it none of the great 
opera centers such as La Scala, the Vienna 
Staatsoper, Covent Garden, and all the others 
could exist. Let me quote a few examples. 
In West Germany alone there are today at 
least 50 opera houses in action, every single 
one of them subsidized either by the state 
or by the civic authorities or by a combi- 
nation of the two, as for instance, to switch 
to Italy for a moment, the famous La Scala 
in Milan, 

Just as a matter of further illustration, the 
west Berlin opera, subsidized by the senate 
of that city, draws an annual amount of a 
little over 4 million marks or approximately 
the equivalent of $1 million, which, by the 
way, is almost exactly the amount the Scala 
Milan receives. Covent Garden in London, 
according to figures published by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain, receives an annual 
subsidy from the treasury which in Ameri- 
can currency amounts to approximately 
$700,000. Mind you, I haye no intention of 
skating over that thin ice which I mentioned 
earlier and please do not think that I have 
come here to speak in behalf of government 
subsidy for opera in the United States. But 
one simply cannot avoid touching on this 
subject if one wishes to compare the operatic 
pictures in Europe and in America. 

The Metropolitan Opera’s operatic deficit 
for last season was about $350,000. Of course, 
as you know, the Metropolitan in common 
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with every European opera house, enjoys tax 
exemption. Beyond the invaluable and in- 
deed lifesaving exemption from the enter- 
tainment tax, the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation has no kind of guaranteed subsidy: 
the only assistance we get, as I mentioned 
earlier, consists of donations by the public— 
individuals, organizations, and funds raised 
by groups allied with our company such as 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild and the Met- 
ropolitan's National Council. 

A strange and often disheartening feature 
of our operatic picture lies in the fact that, 
while there is In the United States today an 
enormous wealth of operatic talent, there 
are so desperately few places where an opera 
singer can employ his or her talents. I go 
to Europe every summer and for many weeks, 
during which I do a great deal of traveling, 
I hear all kinds of singers both in perform- 
ance and in audition, There are, of course, 
still a respectable number of first-rate sing- 
ers to be found in Europe who, growing up 
there, enjoy the inestimable benefit of a great 
tradition. But I do not mind stating that 
with very few exceptions everyone of them 
can be matched by an American talent. But 
where are those young American singers to 
test and develop their talents? What is the 
answer to their quandary? I wish I knew. 

Within the present-day operatic picture 
here only a regrettably small number of them 
can make a living as professional performers 
in opera. True, television has offered a few 
additional possibilities, yet really not too 
many. Since as the mass medium par ex- 
cellence television must at all times address 
itself to the greatest number, it has not as 
yet given to opera more than a cursory 
glance, for obviously opera is not as yet an 
attraction like Peter Pan that can deliver 
60 million viewers in front of the television 
sets. Then there is an increasing number 
of more or less staged concert performances 
of opera, and this, in the absence of opera 
houses, is fine but again it is a stopgap, not 
a solution. It is certainly no solution for 
a young American singer who wants to be in 
opera but also must make a living. You can 
easily see that an occasional appearance in 
television opera and a few infrequent engage- 
ments to sing in a concert performance of 
opera are not enough by a long shot for a 
young singer to get along. 

Of these singers, the Metropolitan can 
absorb an exceedingly small number, espe- 
cially since most of them, by definition, are 
beginners and the Metropolitan is really not 
a training ground where beginners can or 
should acquire their experience. Our stage 
ought to be reserved for mature artists but 
since, on the other hand, young singers can 
acquire artistic maturity only by performing 
before the public, in many parts, again and 
again, the question arises—where can they 
gain that experience? That question re- 
mains largely unanswered. In recent years, 
an increasing number of young American 
singers have found employment in Europe 
but of course chances there are limited toc, 
especially to foreigners, And then when 
those singers have spent a few years in an 
opera house, say in Germany, have gained 
the necessary experience, they come back to 
the United States and I am afraid 9 out of 10 
will remain as unemployed as they were 
before. 

If this looks like a rather discouraging pic- 
ture for an ambitious American opera as- 
pirant, this same picture—in which the 
absence of opera companies in this country 
is so prominent—in a curious fashion also 
aggravates the economic difficulties of the 
Metropolitan, Let me explain. 

One of the reasons why the cost of running 
the Metropolitan is so high lies in the fact 
that we do have, and must have, a consider- 
able number of what we call principal artists: 
in fact, we do have over 90 of them, Some~ 
times I am asked—why so many, especially 
when a tally at the end of the season quite 
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clearly shows that some of these singers do 
not appear in too many performances. The 
answer is simple. Whenever the curtain 
gocs up in an opera house there must be two 
Casts available: the one that sings and an- 
other one that doesn't sing but must be 
either in the theater or within quick reach, 
in case the singer of the first cast is sud- 
denly ill or otherwise prevented from per- 
forming. It is easy enough to see that this 
is a heavy burden but one which, under pres- 
ent circumstances in the United States, can- 
Not be avoided. This again is very different 
under European conditions. Let us say, for 
example, that I am in charge of the Berlin 
Opera and that in the morning the tenor 
scheduled to sing that evening calls me up 
and assures me that he has a bad cold and 
cannot possibly sing tonight. Well, I go to 
the telephone, I will call my colleagues in 
the opera houses of Hamburg, Bremen, Leip- 
zig, Dresden and a few others, all of which 
are less than an hour's flight away. In one 
of these I will find a tenor who knows the 
Part, who is not busy tonight and who doesn’t 
even have a.coud. He will fly to Berlin. No 
need to elaborate on this further: any 
Operatic manager who has this kind of reser- 
voir within his reach does not need to have 
as full a company of solo singers as the 
Metropolitan. 
Gentlemen, I am sure you will agree that 
I am making my point as regards the close 
interrelation between art and money in the 
Opera house. The need to work with, as It 
Were, both eyes constantly glued on the box 
Office creates yet one more difficulty, and a 
very serious one at that. I am now referring 
to the choice of repertoire. Operatic publics 
everywhere are notoriously—and I might 
&dd, depressingly—conservative, unenterpris- 
ing and incurious. Most opera lovers love 
Only what they know by heart and one might 
almost say of them that unfamiliarity breeds 
Contempt. All they ever want to hear are the 
Traviatas, the Aldas, the Carmens, and 
the Bohemes. What is a manager to do? 
If he knows what is good for him economi- 
Cally, he will bow to these rather narrow- 
Minded wishes of his audience, but if he 
does he will certainly betray his artistic mis- 
Sion and in the long run his audiences will 
dry up at the roots. We all remember that 
that great perennial favorite, Carmen, was a 
flop when it first appeared on the Paris 
Stage—and this is only one example. No- 
Where does the battle between finances and 
art rage more bitterly than in the field of 
the repertoire. I personally have always felt 
that money should be the servant rather 
than the master of art, but maybe this is 
Nothing more than an old-fashioned way of 
Wishful thinking. The fact remains that all 
too many of our artistic decisions today are 
dictated by material rather than by ideal 
Consideration. 
I must say it amuses me, although in a 
Wry fashion, when I am blamed for present- 
such unimaginative, old-fashioned pro- 
Brams to cities that the Metropolitan visits 
on its tour. What these critics do not know 
or, if they do know, conveniently choose to 
Overlook is that very often the local program 
not chosen by the Metropolitan Opera 
management but rather by local committees, 
that the often staggering lack of adequate 
Stage facilities prevents our putting the 
Most important point—the stubborn conser- 
Yatism of opera-going publics everywhere; it 
is Only natural that any local committee or 
Manager, faced with the inevitably enormous 
= t of importing the Metropolitan, must be 
weet to sell out the house which can be done 
ith the standard works only—and let no 
285 tell you differently. Our books are there 
— Prove my case. We play certain cities 
ee we can sell out such works as Car- 
avers or Boheme to 10,000 people in one 
pines yet when in some of these cities we 
axed great but less well known works, such 
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as Mussorgsky’s Boris Godunov or Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino, tickets went begging 
by the hundreds, not to say by the thousands. 

This, may I suggest to you, is by far the 
worst aspect of this indissoluble marriage 
between art and finances. Once again, how- 
ever, to be quite fair about it, I should add 
that this regrettable situation does by no 
means exist in this country alone. If anyone 
tells you that the operatic audiences of Milan, 
Paris or Vienna are only waiting to hear new 
works and are rushing to the box office when- 
ever Strayinsky is performed, you can tell 
them— with my regards—that such is not 
case. What is the case is simply that a thea- 
ter that has a guaranteed government sub- 
sidy has not only the possibility but indeed 
the obligation to present contemporary works 
and also the less popular works of the recog- 
nized masters, 

Of course, gentlemen, an excellent point 
could be made for the thesis that despite all 
these overwhelming difficulties which our 
Government-unsubsidized opera life in this 
country has to face, we have not been doing 
too badly. I hear it often said by visitors 
from abroad that quite frequently one can 
see performances at the Metropolitan in a 
production and with a cast that could not 
be matched let alone be surpassed anywhere 
in the world today. 

The topic of opera is a complex and com- 
plicated one. I hope I have given you some 
idea of the present operatic situation in the 
United States; if I have, you will agree with 
me that the field Is strewn with question 
marks, and it would take more than an ex- 
pert to find the answers. 

Now in trying to sum up, maybe I should 
offer my own opinion as to how opera might 
develop in this country. If it is to develop 
at all, it must try to break out of its present 
isolation. Nothing can help opera except 
the playing of more operas, in more places, 
for more people. I often hear it said that 
the Metropolitan holds a rather monopolistic 
position today, and the usual implication is 
that we must be very proud of that. While 
the fact appears undeniable, I do not con- 
sider it any reason for pride or jubilation, 
If, within the next few decades, operatic cul- 
ture in America could blossom to an extent 
where at least 10 or 12 important centers 
could have a permanent opera house where 
Opera would be presented at least 6 months 
of every year, nobody would be happier about 
this than the management of the Metropoli- 
tan. How could this be done? It goes with- 
out saying that I am posing this question on 
the artistic level only. On that level I think 
one condition would be entirely indispen- 
sable and that is the creation and acceptance 
of local companies staffed by American talent 
without any reference to the singing roster 
of the Metropolitan Opera. It is very flat- 
tering to us that no professional company is 
ever willing to put on an opera performance 
without having at least one and preferably 
several names in the cast that can also be 
found in our programs. It is flattering but, 
may I add, it is also unsound. There are 
not enough of the recognized great names 
about to go around and no real operatic cul- 
ture can be built on an Indifferent occasion- 
ally only half-amateur ensemble which is 
being embellished by putting some top star 
names into it, quite often, I understand, 
even without benefit of adequate rehearsals. 
This, I am afraid, is not the way to do it. 
If audiences are really fond of opera, they 
should be encouraged to enjoy a good per- 
formance even though no singer is in it 
whose face has ever graced the pages of a 
New York newspaper. 

Here, I submit to you, is a field for impor- 
tant long-range education by the news- 
papers Discourage the star cult and encour- 
age interest in young homegrown singers. 
Cities should learn to be proud if their young 
talent graduates to bigger cities and even- 
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tually arrives at one of the world’s leading 
opera houses in New York. Today it is the 
other way around and the public will only 
come to hear the famous star from the 
Metropolitan—trrespective of whether he or 
she really still is a star. 

Someone might say: “But how do you 
know that audiences could be found and 
educated in those cities?" I do not know. 
But neither does anybody know that they 
cannot be found until it has been tried. 
The millions of music lovers who listen to 
our broadcasts Saturday afternoons were not 
opera-minded say 20 years ago, before these 
broadcasts started. They did become opera 
lovers—at least lovers of the musical part of 
opera—by having opera offered to them, try- 
ing out that new experience, and in the end 
liking it. Radio, television, the ever-in- 
creasing number of fine operatic recordings, 
opera in colleges, opera in concerts—all that 
is fine and it certainly is beneficial to opera. 
Yet the real thing is a live opera in a real 
opera house equipped for the purpose of 
playing opera, not films—sung by a good en- 
semble to an audience which comes for art's 
sake rather than for just one more so-called 
star, 

Interest in opera in the United States is 
great and, I believe, genuine. You have the 
singers, you have the orchestras, you have 
the production talent, and at least poten- 
tially there are enough young musicians 
around eager to become opera conductors 
if only there were any operas to conduct, 
To all of their problems and to the gen- 
eral problem of the future of opera in 
America there is only one answer: Opera 
must be spread across the country, there 
should be fine companies wherever sufficient 
audiences can be found or created and opera 
houses must be built for opera to thrive in, 
How this can be done I do not profess to 
know, That it should be done, I have no 
doubt. 


Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I desire to state 
that I have had a great amount of cor- 
respondence from California favoring 
a program which will save the taxpayers 
of our country untold millions of dollars 
in the construction and operation of the 
Trinity River project, should the same 
be authorized and constructed. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., now 
serving the greater part of the State of 
California, has submitted an offer to con- 
struct all of the power facilities and 
transmisson lines, and buy from the Fed- 
eral Government falling water devel- 
oped by the Trinity River project. In- 
formation I have received is that the 
power company would pay in the neigh- 
borhood of three and one-half million 
dollars per year for such falling wa- 
ter; also, they would be paying taxes 
which would be of great benefit to the 
local communities, the State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

I herewith submit a resolution from 
the Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce, 
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which I ask be inserted with my re- 
marks: 

Whereas the board of directors of the 
Healdsburg Chamber of Crmmerce know that 
the Bureau of Reclamation has under study 
a plan to take water from the Trinity River 
by the building of tunnels; this water to be 
released into the Sacramento River and 
used for irrigation of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce believed 
that a study should be made of the plan 
presented to the Bureau of Reclamation by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in regard 
to the construction of power facilities in 
connection with this project: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce go on 
record as favoring the construction of all 
power facilities in this project by the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. of California, and ur- 
gently requests your support in this matter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HEALDSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
GeroLD F, MILLER, President. 
MARGARET R. TOWLE, 
Secretary-Manager, 
Dated March 21, 1955. 
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Tabulation of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I sent out a questionnaire to every 
sixth voter registered in California's 
Fourth District, regardless of party af- 
filiation. The response was so enthusi- 
astic that I have again this year asked 
for voter opinions on matters of current 
interest. Twenty percent of the ques- 
tionnaires have been returned, and they 
are still coming in. 

I am very pleased with the interest 
shown by the voters of my district. It is, 
in my opinion, a reassuring example of 
representative government in action. 

In the belief that other Members may 
be interested in the views expressed, I 
am inserting in the Recor the follow- 
ing tabulation of replies: 


No 


No [opinion 


Yes 


Percent! Percent) Percent 


07 31 2 
35 (4 1 
75 22 3 
76 21 3 
76 21 3 
60 35 5 
7. Do you believe s firm stand (backed hy force if necessar Communist 
aggression is our best 8 Pan d AROAN 8⁵ 10 5 
8. The controversial Dixon-Yates contract permits private capital to construct power 
facilities to replace energy being withdrawn from TVA for atomic energy purposes, 
Should this contract be cancelled and the Federal Government assume the respon- 
neee . “u 5⁰ 10 
9. IL R. 1 would extend the President's authority to enter into trade agreements for 3 
5 paan j 5 . Sc doer 2 Do you vor enactment of this bili? 6 25 9 
‘ou favor r cu n eral taxes, even means pera 
t and an increase in the national 3 eee 72 3 
They Must Be Above Suspicion President delegated them not to a handful he 
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HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “They Must Be Above Suspi- 
cion,” which appeared in the March 20, 
1955, issue of the Messenger and In- 
quirer, of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THEY Must BE Asove SUSPICION 

The President as the Chief Executive is 
reeponsible for the executive branch of the 
Government. Every department, every 
agency, every commisslon— unless otherwise 
defined by Congress—is an extension of his 
executive powers. Every employee is acting 
in his behalf, as his alternate. 

Originally, this summation of the Execu- 
tive was so true, that the President knew 
and could call by name almost every em- 
ployee in his branch of government. 

But as the country, and the Government 
grew, and more and more departments were 
created to carry out the executive powers, the 


knew personally but through the heads of 
departments to tens of thousands he never 
heard of. Yet they still were in theory his 
alternates, they still carried out duties and 
responsibilities which are his. 

Therefore, when the President set up pro- 
cedures by which the loyalty of employees 
is evaluated, he was honor bound to give 
them fair hearings, but also he had to pro- 
tect himself. For instance, he does not have 
to “continue in Government employment 
a person he reasonably suspects or else to 
reveal publicly the methods by which he de- 
tects disloyalty, and the names of any per- 
sons who may venture to assist him.“ That 
quotation is from an opinion of the Court 
of Appeals. 

That opinion has been challenged in an ap- 
peal by Dr. John Punnett Peters, senior pro- 
fessor of medicine at Yale University, who 
was dismissed from a nonsensitive part- 
time Government job on the ground that 
there was reasonable doubt as to his loyalty. 
He asked for the right of confronting his 
accusers and the due process of law under 
protection of the fifth amendment. 

The Supreme Court was split 4 to 4 on 
the decision quoted above. The Department 
of Justice is defending it on the ground that 
the right of the President to hire and dis- 
miss Government employees is inherent in 
his constitutional powers and the judiciary 
cannot control them. The Peters decision 
will be a milestone in interpreting Presi- 
dential powers, 
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Cuts in Civil Defense Funds Ignore Facts 
of Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article by 
Charles Bartlett which appeared in the 
Chattanooga Times of March 27, 1955. 


This article should be of interest to 
every Member of Congress for it star- 
tlingly reveals what little attention Con- 
gress has displayed in civil defense in 
this atomic age: 

CUTS IN CIVIL DEFENSE FUNDS IGNORE FACTS 
OF ATOMIC AGE 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

WasuIncton, March 26.—Startling infor- 
mation developed by Senator Estes KEFAUVER 
in recent hearings suggests that if enemy 
air attacks come one day, it may well prove 
considerably healthier to be a member of the 
armed services than a mere civilian. 

The military is planning and preparing 
against that day of attack at the rate of 
about $40 billion a year but the Fed- 
eral civil defense effort is still a vague blue- 
print against which only $247 million have 
been applied in the last 5 years. 

These preparations and the requests for 
appropriations, instead of increasing with 
partisan demonstrations of the H-bomb, haye 
declined steadily since President Eisenhower 
took office. This year he is asking Congress 
to provide civil defense with a mere $59 
million, less than any prior request in recent 
years, only one-tenth of the Truman request 
of 1952, and one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
total budgeted for national security in 1956. 

FALLOUT NEW PROBLEMS 


The President has reiterated repeatedly 
that civil defense is primarily a State and 
local problem but the March 1954 demon- 
stration of the H-bomb with its evidence 
that 7,000 square miles around the target 
may be contaminated by radioactive fallout 
has convinced many that the problem is too 
great for the States to handle individually. 
The predominantly rural membership of 
State legislatures has shown no inclination 
to take the initiative and city and State 
officials have been hobbled in their efforts 
by a limited concept of the problems that 
atomic attack would present. 

Val Peterson, the ex-Governor of Nebraska 
who is Civil Defense Administrator, stated 
the situation succinctly when he told KE- 
vauvrn's subcommittee, “the people and the 
Government have not accepted the general 
concept that the Nation must live under the 
threat of atomic attack.” 

Mayor Joseph Clark, of Philadelphia, was 
more direct in declaring, “Public apathy and 
inadequate appropriations constitute a vi- 
cious circle which in my judgment only 
leadership from the President can break.” 

The military mind, focused on the strat- 
agems of warfare, does not shift readily to 
the less venturous problem of civilian protec- 
tion and to date the only representation 
that Peterson has been able to obtain in the 
Pentagon has been that provided by a single 
colonel on the staff of the Secretary of 
Defense. Keravven’s hearing brought forth 
proposals that Civilian Defense should rate 
a secretary with rank coequal to that of the 
Secretaries of the various armed services OF 
at the very least an Assistant Secretary 
Defense. 


BANISHED TO MICHIGAN 

Peterson has seen his organization ban- 
ished by the frugal Budget Bureau to the 
limbo of Battle Creek, Mich., where exists 
the only office space that the Government 
would make available to it. From that dis- 
tance the staff must maintain contact and 
Pressure upon the various Government 
agencies whose voluntary assistance is essen- 
tial to the planning program. Having thus 
impeded the agency by forcing a move that 
required the better part of 6 months and 
took it 600 miles out of its sphere of opera- 
tions, the Budget Bureau turned the screws, 
tighter by cutting 30 percent from the 1956 
budget. 

This leaves the country in the peculiar 
Position of providing its Alr Force with bil- 
lions of dollars to establish three aircraft 
warning rings at considerable distances from 
the continent while its civil defense is mak- 
ing no effective preparation for the evacua- 
tion of target areas when the alarm goes off. 

Individual cities such as Mobile, Ala., have 
run evacuation tests which indicate that a 
city as big as Atlanta can be cleared of 
human beings in about 2 hours but there 
has been no Federal effort to develop an aid 
Program that will assist the cities in bridge- 
widening and other construction to facilitate 
egress. 

No one in the Federal Government appears 
to be facing squarely up to the facts that the 
roads out of some cities lead only to other 
target areas, that the fallout problem will 
require roadside shelters of enormous pro- 
portions, and that there must be some ar- 
rangements In the rural areas for accommo- 
Gating the evacuees. 

The theory of evacuation is a recent by- 
Product of the hydrogen bomb and complete 
answers to these complex problems cannot 
be expected immediately but civil defense 
thinking, as reflected in the Kefauver hear- 
ings, has gone little further than Peterson’s 
blunt warning, “If you don't evacuate an area 
of complete blast, you're dead.“ 

A loyal Republican Governor, Christian 
Herter, of Massachusetts, lamented to the 
Kerauver group that the governors of the 
States have not yet even been told how long 
they can expect to retain the services of 
local National Guard units after an attack. 
Peterson confirmed the uncertainty that 
exists on this subject by reporting that the 
National Guard is bitterly fighting all sugges- 
tions that it be adapted to a home guard in 
the event of a bombing. A swift summon- 
ing of the guard to armed service duties in 
these circumstances could make impossible 
the effective establishment of military law 
in emergency areas. 

Whatever their responsibilities are to be 
in such a crisis, the National Guard units 
have not been provided even with the instru- 
ments which are the only means of detecting 
the lethal presence of radiation. An effort 
is being made to mass produce these counters 
At a reasonable price but in the meantime 
no distribution is being made. 

In the face of bombs capable of the com- 
Plete destruction of areas up to 50 square 
Miles, it might be assumed that advanced 
t ng was underway on the problem of 
the dispersal of industry. However, defense 
™Mobilizer Arthur Flemming advised the Ke- 
tauver subcommittee that there have been no 
developments beyond a single directive by 
he Secretary of Defense. “Dispersal is not 
Boing to be pursued vigorously,” he warned 

Until the legislative branch unites with the 
executive branch in expressing their joint 
fonviction that such a search must be un- 
dertaken and likewise unite in establishing 
the broad framework of policies within which 
Such a search is to take place.” 

The legislative branch is as responsible as 
the executive for the sizable lag in civil de- 

Planning. Keravuver’s hearings on the 
this month were the first called by 
any Member of Congress on the subject since 
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some were held by the Tennessee Senator in 
late 1951. There has been testimony before 
the appropriations subcommittee but this 
has been so little noted as to result in the 
elmination by Congress of 86 percent of 
the funds requested by the Budget Bureau 
for civil defense since 1951. 

The Congress has not even succeeded in 
enacting legislation to establish its own 
prompt succession in the event that a ma- 
jority of its membership is destroyed by en- 
emy action. This possibility has not given 
rise to much concern in the National Legis- 
lature, which is still appropriating six times 
as much money for the Washington zoo as 
for the civil defense program of the District 
of Columbia. 

The apathy to date has been general. It is 
possible that the American people may prove 
insensitive to atomic fears but it is equally 
possible that great fear and recriminations 
may sweep the country at some later date if 
the basic steps toward a defense of the civil- 
ian population are not taken soon, 


Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement which I made last week dur- 
ing my appearance before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. My statement empha- 
sizes the fact that present trade policies 
are contributing to growing unemploy- 
ment in West Virginia and other 
industrial areas. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, or SIXTH 
DISTRICT OP WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, although I was not a Mem- 
ber of Congress when you conducted hear- 
ings in 1950 on the subject of unemployment 
and its causes, I was very much interested 
in your investigation and followed closely the 
newspaper accounts of testimony presented 
at that time. 

In 1950, I was a resident of Raleigh County, 
which, as you know, is perennially among 
the top five coal-producing counties of the 
State of West Virginia. Every resident of 
every coal community is only too well aware 
of any serious drop in production at the 
mines. The businessman sees it in dwindling 
receipts. The school teacher detects it soon 
enough when children are not getting proper 
nourishment, and the pastor of the church 
finds his income drastically reduced when 
the mines are not working regularly. 

These are the tangible evidences of eco- 
nomic imbalance. Certainly no less distress- 
ing is the profound effect of business decline 
on the attitude and outlook of a people who, 
through the years, have been outstanding 
Americans and willing and industrious work- 
ers. 

When I look back to that time 5 years ago, 
I must acknowledge that probably none of us 
in the mining region had any perception 
whatsoever of the long struggle that was 
ahead. While we were not braced for such 
an acute blow to our economy, we neverthe- 
less were able to understand that certain dis- 
locations are inevitable in a readjustment 
from a war to an era of peace. What is 
more—largely through the splendid efforts of 
the chairman of this committee—it was es- 
tablished beyond doubt that the impinge- 
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ment upon coal's markets was the product of 
a foreign-trade policy that had been designed 
and put into practice under circumstances 
that were entirely different from those exist- 
ing in 1950. We naturally assumed that 
existing inequities would be quickly cor- 
rected, especially since the entire case was 
established without equivocation. 

Mr. Chairman, your investigation proved 
beyond question that foreign residual oil was 
responsible for much of the unemployment 
in our part of the State and throughout the 
mining areas of West Virginia. I have heard 
it said since coming to Washington that, as 
a consequence of the bipartisan concurrence 
of the committee's members, proper action 
would have been taken by the Congress to 
place a quota restriction on residual oll im- 
ports after the issuance of your report, had 
it not been for the unforeseen developments 
in Korea. 

As we all know, coal is necessary to make 
the steel which goes into tanks, airplanes, 
ships, ammunition, and all other implements 
of war, so it was only natural that the de- 
mand for this vital fuel would turn upward 
as soon as military operations were under- 
taken. Consequently, “work today” whistles 
were heard more often in our commanities, 
more of our miners returned to work, rail- 
roads called back scores of their men, and 
there was a general rise in business through< 
out our area. 

Unfortunately, however, as the eyes of the 
Nation turned toward the Far East, more 
and more tankers from foreign countries were 
rushed into the ports along the Atlantic Sea- 
board carrying more and more oil to displace 
coal produced by American workers. Your 
committee had shown that a total of 75 mil- 
lion barrels of residual oil entered our mar- 
kets in 1949 and that this foreign product 
was definitely injurious to the national econ- 
omy. When these facts were presented to 
executives of the importing companies who 
appeared before your committee, they in- 
formed you that whatever realignment was 
necessary could be achieved through the 
voluntary restrictions of residual oil im- 
ports. Yet, as soon as Congress turned from 
the oil import issue in order to face the sit- 
uation in Korea, those companies Immediate- 
ly undertook to accelerate importations, and 
by the end of 1950 a tabulation by the United 
States Bureau of Mines showed that 120 mil- 
lion barrels of foreign residual oll had en- 
tered our markets—an increase of 60 per- 
cent in a single year, 

National coal production fell from a high 
of 613 million tons in 1947 to less than 400 
million last year. Employment in the mines 
has been cut in half—dropping from 400,- 
000 men 6 years ago to no more than 200,000 
now. Throughout the coal fields in my State, 
and of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and all the 
other great producers, are idle tipples, idle 

cars, deserted shafts, and mine after 
mine closed down. During the past 3 years, 
at least 150 commercial mines have closed 
in the State of West Virginia, idling thou- 
sands of miners. Add to these the thou- 
sands who depend on coal for a livelihood— 
railroad workers, storekeepers. service sta- 
tion owners, and a host of others, and we 
begin to get some picture of a real depression 
in coal-producing areas. 

I have been following these hearings 
closely, Mr. Chairman, and I realize that 
you have already recelved voluminous sta- 
tistics in reference to unemployment and 
surplus commodity distribution in the State 
of West Virginia. Mr. Walter R. Thurmond, 
secretary of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association, who was the first witness when 
you opened hearings on March 7, is a resi- 
dent of the district which I have the honor 
to represent. As you know, he is one of the 
best-informed coal men in the country. His 
lucid testimony included statewide tabula- 
tions that require no expansion on my part, 
George J. Titler, president of district No. 29 
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of the United Mine Workers of America, who 
also is a resident of my constituency, pro- 
vided further evidence of the reasons for the 
depressed economy of our State, and Gov. 
William C, Marland also offered invaluable 
testimony to this committee. You have 
heard other West Virginians and, no doubt, 
additional representatives of government, 
industry, and labor from our State will ap- 
pear later. I shall, therefore, refrain from 
imposing upon your time with the statistics 
which I have developed, except for some 
pertinent data reflecting conditions in my 
own district. I want to say at this time that 
the cooperation which I have received 
throughout my tenure in office from various 
State agencies has been excellent, I am 
especially indebted to the West Virginia 
Department of Mincs, the Department of 
Employment Security, and to the West Vir- 
ginia Chamber of Commerce. 

Perhaps the most effective testimony which 
can be produced to depict the serious eco- 
nomic dilemma confronting us is shown in 
the number of persons who are receiving 
Government surplus commodities. In my 
four counties—Boone, Kanawha, Logan, and 
Raleigh, which have a population of 446,- 
466—fhere are a total of 85,629 men, women, 
and children for whom surplus commodities 
constitute the principal source of food sup- 
ply. To me, Mr. Chairman, the fact that 
almost 20 percent of the entire population of 
our counties has been forced to qualify for 
this assistance is a serious indictment of 
Government policy. 

Of a certainty, there is no economic elixir 
that overnight would enable all of our 
breadwinners to get back on the job and 
earn their livelihood instead of having to 
depend upon Government food distribution 

grams. But we very definitely do know 
that a great proportion of our Jobless men 
could be returned to work very quickly if 
only the Federal Government would enact 
a quota limitation on residual oil imports. 
Perhaps this formula may sound too simple 
for the skeptical to accept, but you and I 
know that many fuel markets would return 
to coal immediately if a sensible restriction 
on foreign oil were imposed. Give us a 
chance to get back some of the electric 
utility markets along our east coast, and 
you will see a lot of the mines right in my 
congressional district resume operations 
just as soon as they can be reactivated. You 
will see the railroads calling back many of 
their operating crews, maintenance men, 
shop workers, and office employees. Our 
people who have had no income for many 
months will finally be able to again start 
buying clothing for themselves and their 
children, with the result that our mer- 
chants will be able to put their business 
establishments back on a normal operating 
basis. Needless to say, more coal production 
would also have an immediate beneficial ef- 
fect on business in grocery stores and meat 
markets, and our whole economy would be 
stimulated. 

Our people have had no respite from eco- 
nomic distress for many, many months. As 
I bave said, we had naturally assumed that 
Congress would exercise its sworn duty to 
protect the jobs of American workers by 
taking the necessary steps to stem the tide 
of foreign residual oil that has engulfed our 
rightful markets. Instead, however, the in- 
ternational oll companies have been per- 
mitted to make their own rules, and condi- 
tions in coal communities have steadily 
worsened. Let me read to you one para- 
graph from a report which I have received 
from the West Virginia Department of Em- 
ployment Security: 

“Employment in the Logan area slid from 
20,300 to 17,700—2,600 or 13 percent from 
August 1953 to August 1954. The employ- 
ment loss in the area's major industry, 
bituminous coal mining, has been underway 
for several years but the drop of 2,550 or 22 
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percent during the year was very severe. The 
3,500 persons unemployed in August repre- 
sented 16 percent of the labor force. Nearly 
all of the area's very substantial labor sur- 
plus has accumulated from layoffs in the 
coal industry. Due to the growth of the 
labor surplus, this area was classified by the 
United States Department of Labor as a 
group IV area in March 1953. With more 
than 16 percent of the area's labor force being 
unemployed, the area is currently classified 
in group IV-B (very substantial labor sur- 
plus).“ 

Last year, 25 mines in my district were 
closed down and many more cut back opera- 
tions to 1, 2, or 3 days. 

How our national administration can sit 
back and permit these conditions to continue 
is beyond my power of understanding. I 
want you to know, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
a firm believer in trade policies that permit 
and encourage the maximum interchange of 
foods, so long as there is no threat to the 
economy and security of the United States 
of America. When a foreign-trade program 
reacts to the disadvantage of domestic in- 
dustry and iabor, then comes the time for 
reappraisal and readjustment, Unfortu- 
nately, however, some International Interests 
insist in pursuing a course that brings only 
disaster to certain industrial areas. 

Coal is not the only industry which has 
been harmed by illogical trade policies. Ad- 
vocates of all-out liberalization of our tariffs 
have actually stated that we should be will- 
ing to sacrifice segments of our glass and 
chemical industries if foreign nations are 
able to supply our markets at lower prices. 
Obviously, a country with modern industrial 
equipment and which pays to its workers 
only a small portion of the earnings of Amer- 
icans is going to be able to keep its produc- 
tion costs far below United States levels. 
Like coal, chemicals and glass are vital to 
the national defense, and I insist that it 18 
inimical to the security of this Nation to 
permit any of these vital industries to go 
downhill, particularly at this crucial period. 

Last Wednesday, Adm. Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said 
that war could come about “almost any place, 
any time.” 

So long as such a situation persists, it 18 
incumbent upon this Government to use 
every means possible to protect our vital 
industries. But administration recommenda- 
tions regarding our trade policy would, in 
fact, intensify the depressed conditions of 
many of these industries upon which we 
would have to depend in the event of an 
emergency. I have time and again asked the 
White House to arrange for me to see the 
President that I might be able to give him 
first-hand information of conditions in my 
district. Thus far the palace guard has 
shown no inclination to permit me an audi- 
ence. Meanwhile, however, practically all 
of the Cabinet members have shuttled be- 
tween their offices and Capitol Hill to plead 
the administration’s case in the matter of 
further liberation of our tariff policies. When 
a Member of Congress takes up the problem 
of residual oil, he usually gets the standard 
administration answer: “It is true that for- 
eign residual oil is depriving coal of an op- 
portunity to enter certain markets in this 
country, but for diplomatic reasons any leg- 
islative restrictions are undesirable.” Seere- 
tary of State Dulles, during hearings before 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
January of this year, made the statement 
that Venezuela—from which most of the 
residual oil flooding the east coast origi- 
nates—is one of the many countries not 
having any appreciable industry of their own 
which must export raw materials in order to 
prosper. I do not question the fact that by 
using our east coast as a dumping ground 
for residual oll, it has had a effervescent 
effect on Venezuela's prosperity; my conten- 
tion is that it is a violation of the rights of 
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American citizens to take away their jobs for 
the sake of perpetuating an economic boom 
elsewhere in the world. 

There are other aspects, too, of the damag- 
ing impact of foreign residual. Coal mining 
and railroading are as essential to the con- 
duct of a mobilization program as are alir- 
craft industries, munitions works, and ship- 
building. Coal mines and railroads cannot 
survive under a system which demands that 
they operate like a stop-and-go traffic light— 
on again, off again, on again, gone again. 
The caution Ught is now burning and, unless 
the rail and coal industries are given con- 
sideration in the immediate future, the red 
light may be on when this Nation's security 
is in jeopardy and these great basic indus- 
tries are called upon once more to deliver 


the goods. 


Mr. Chairman, I conclude my testimony 
with the hope that Congress will act to place 
a quota limitation on oil imports and to 
provide adequate protection for our basic 
domestic industries. I want you to know 
that the people of West Virginia are most 
appreciative of your efforts in the conduct 
of these hearings, which are doing so very 
much to bring to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people and of the Congress itself the 
reason why there is so much unemployment 
in West Virginia and in other producing 
areas today. 


Paul V. McNutt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
lost one of its most outstanding native 
Hoosiers when former Gov, Paul V. 
McNutt passed away at New York last 
Thursday. 

Paul V. McNutt revealed his outstand- 
ing ability and talents as a student and 
lawyer shortly after graduating from 
the Indiana University Law School. In 
1917, a few years after graduation, he 
joined the law faculty at Indiana Uni- 
versity. He became dean of the Indiana 
Law School in 1925 at the age of 34, the 
youngest dean ever to hold that position 
at the university. A few months after 
assuming this position, he entered the 
military service in World War I and rose 
up in the ranks until he became a major 
in the field artillery. He was an in- 
structor in an officers’ training camp 
and then commanding officer of three 
separate units of field artillery. While 
stationed at San Antonio, Tex., he met 
Miss Kathleen Timloat, whom he mar- 
ried in 1918. After the war he returned 
to Indiana University and there organ- 
ized an American Legion in his home 
city. He was elected commander of his 
post and later State commander of the 
Department of Indiana. In 1928 Paul 
V. McNutt was elevated to the high post 
of national commander of the American 
Legion. As the national head of the 
American Legion, he traveled throughout 
the country and successfully initiated 
outstanding legislative Legion policies 
and accomplished more successful results 
for the World War I veteran than any 
other national commander up to that 
time. In 1932, primarily at the request 
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of the veterans of Indiana, Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt became a candidate for Governor, 
He was elected and in January 1933 took 
over the highest executive office in his 
home State. The depression was at its 
lowest ebb when he became Governor, 
but by reason of his great executive 
ability reorganized the State govern- 
ment, reduced taxes, and inaugurated 
fiscal policies which during his 4-year 
administration erased a $7-million deficit 
and replaced it by a $10-million surplus. 

Paul V. McNutt was appointed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as High 
Commissioner to the Philippines and 
served in this capacity from 1937 to 1939. 
In 1945 and 1946 he was appointed the 
first American Ambassador to the Philip- 
Pines, after the islands gained their in- 
dependence. It was Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt who lowered the American flag at 
the Philippines Independence Day cere- 
mony in 1946. During World War II, 
Governor McNutt served as Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, Director of De- 
fense, Health, and Welfare Services, and 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. His services won him a Medal 
of Merit from President Harry S. 
Truman. In 1947 Governor McNutt 
again entered the practice of law in New 
York City and Washington. At the time 
of his death his firm enjoyed an exten- 
Sive corporation practice. 

Indiana is indeed proud of the out- 
Standing accomplishments of Gov. Paul 
V. McNutt in the various capacities in 
which he served his State and Nation 
during his adult life. His host of friends, 
not only in Indiana but throughout the 
Nation and in the Philippine Islands, will 
Mourn his passing. 

I wish to extend to his wife and daugh- 
ter, Louise, my deepest sympathy in their 
hour of bereavement over the loss of a 
beloved husband and father. 


Let Us Raise Minimum Wage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 8, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication I received 
from the Honorable Dennis J. Roberts, 
Governor, State of Rhode Island and 

vidence Plantations, urging action on 
legislation providing for an increase in 
the Federal minimum wage: 
STATE oF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, March 16, 1955. 
The Honorable Txomas J. LANE, 
Chairman, Liaison Committee of the 
8 England Congressional Delega- 
on, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
8 Mg. LANE; The New England Gover- 
M $ Conference, which met in Boston, 
arch 15, 1955, asked me to make known to 
tiven ae the other New England Representa- 
the interest which the Governors have 
Securing action raising the Federal mini- 
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mum wage as soon as possible. The New 
England Governors feel that action on this 
measure is important in strengthening the 
economy of New England and improving the 
region's competitive position. 
Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS J. ROBERTS, 
Governor, 


We Must Rebuild America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr, JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 
an address entitled “We Must Rebuild 
America,” delivered by me before the 
National Society of New England Women 
in New York on January 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Most REBUILD AMERICA 


(Address by Hon. WILIA E. JENNER, of In- 
diana, before National Society, New Eng- 
land Women, New York City, January 24, 
1955) 

A great many people come to see me and 
say, “Our country is lost. There is no use 
fighting any more.” They tell me how deeply 
the enemies of our liberty have penetrated 
into our Government, I agree with them. 
They tell me how widespread is the influence 
of the discreet collectivists in our press and 
magazines, and on radio and television. I 
agree with them. They tell me how Com- 
munists and pro-Communists are moving 
into every field of American life—business, 
labor, finance, schools, churches, women's 
clubs. I have to agree with them. 

Those are not the worst dangers. People 
also tell me how many Americans who would 
never accept the Communist ideology, will 
make deals with the Communists for gain— 
for a few votes, or a few contracts, or some 
cheap publicity. Again I have to agree with 
them. 

They tell me how Communists and pro- 
Communists are trying to surround and con- 
struct our military forces, as they succeeded 
in capturing our foreign policy in the forties. 
I have to agree with them. 

Most dangerous of all, they tell how it is 
now the fashion for supporters of commun- 
ism to make themselves a record as anti- 
Communists. That protects them and keeps 
us hopelessly confused. 

The Communists insist on leading the 
anti-Communists procession. They have the 
loudest bands and the prancingest major- 
ettes. They try to draw all eyes, to fill all 
ears, to drown out the words of the true 
anti-Communists, if they have not driven 
them from public life. I have to agree. 

Never in all our history has the danger to 
our country been so great as it was in 1954. 
Never was the despair of patriots so intense. 

In the month of February, when the Ber- 
lin conference opened, with the Red Chinese 
installed in full panoply, while our Korean 
allies were left out in the cold, it was obvious 
that our country was being led into a trap 
from which there might be no escape. At 
Geneva, the balance turned even more com- 
pletely in favor of the Soviet Union and its 
Chinese satellite. 

While our eyes were fastened on Europe, 
the Red Chinese made their long-planned 
drive against Indochina, In the beautifully- 
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planned confusion, we talked of entering the 
Indochina war, and we talked against enter- 
ing the war, but it was all nonsense, be- 
cause it was too late for us to enter the 
war, too late, that is, unless someone hoped 
to keep our fighting men bogged down in 
another Korean campaign, while the legal 
control of our Armed Forces was subtly 
transferred to U. N. 

After the dismal retreat at Geneva, we saw 
the full orchestration of the theme of co- 
existence. The Soviet Government had 
planned their peace drive long before, when 
it contrived the Stockholm peace petition to 
save it from overwhelming defeat in Korea, 
Patriots watched the Soviet theme of co- 
existence, perfectly designed to booby-trap 
the innocent, the unthinking, the impracti- 
cal, the cautious, as it spread and took new 
hold in the minds of men with no loyalty 
to communism. We watched it take hold 
among our leaders, who picked up the Soviet 
theme for our destruction, and repeated it 
in accents that were pure American. Never 
has a plan been devised so apparently simple, 
50 subtle, so innocent-looking and so deadly, 
as the campaign for coexistence. Never has 
it seemed more hopeless to decide how we 
could resist, where we could take our stand, 
and what arguments we could use against 
so noble and beautiful a word as peace. 

But, my friends, there is one important 
fact on our side—our people were not fooled. 
The Communists have not ceased to fight for 
coexistence. They will come up with new 
schemes, But so far, they have not fooled 
our people. The subtlest, cleverest, best- 
concealed propaganda campaign ever devised . 
did not succeeed. 

Without any apparent organization or 
leadership or counter-propaganda, the Amer- 
ican people broke the spell. Many of our 
leaders now see clearly the jaws of the trap. 
Coexistence Is clearly recognized as the anes- 
thetic the Soviet leaders counted on, to put 
us to sleep before they struck the final blow. 

So, my friends and acquaintances, who 
say all is lost, are wrong. They forget one 
thing. We face a mortal challenge to our 
way of life. There is no answer, short of a 
new birth of freedom, as complete as that 
which gave birth to Magna Carta, or the 
Declaration of Independence. It is a law of 
life that all new birth comes from pain, 
weariness, and even danger of death. We 
cannot give up the fight when the hour of 
new birth may be close at hand. 

We are living in times that try men's souls. 
We are also living in times that try men's 
minds. 

The breakdown in our society began long 
before the Communists came to power. It 
shakes our society and our political order to 
its very foundations. In the face of such a 
challenge to men’s creative powers, we must 
go down into the valley of the shadow of 
death, and yet not despair. We cannot know 
whether we shall ultimately win, or not. We 
cannot know whether we shall have the wis- 
dom, the creative power, and the courage to 
build a new Jerusalem. But we do know we 
must continue to fight. 

Americans, when they wish to remind 
themselves of true courage and devotion, 
think first, perhaps, of Valley Forge. But we 
have many other noble images of self- 
sacrifice and great heartedness. In 
to understand these men who solved other 
crises, we must remember one thing. We 
know the end. We know their cause tri- 
umphed. They did not know, but they 
fought on. The soldiers in ragged uniforms 
who shivered before the campfires of Valley 
Forge were suffering from something more 
cruel than the cold. They knew that while 
they watched and waited in bitter discom- 
fort, other men who should have fought by 
their side were living in comfort, or even 
doing business, as usual, with the British. 

Politicians were squabbling, generals were 
disagreeing, diplomats were conniving. The 
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men at Valley Forge with Washington, could 
not know recruits would come, the Conti- 
nental Congress would vote the money they 
needed, and the young Lafayette would be 
followed by French ships and fighting men, 
and in a few short years the haughty red- 
coats would be surrounded and defeated at 
Yorktown. 

I love a story from an old children's his- 
tory book, of the night watchmen who used 
to go through the streets of the cities and 
ring a bell and say “Midnight. All's well.” 
On October 19, 1781, they went their rounds 
saying, “Midnight. All’s well, and Corn- 
wallis is taken.” That little story tells us 
all we need to know about the long wait and 
the gnawing doubt with which the Colonists 
paid for our independence. 

With your love of New England you will 
think at once of the Pilgrims landing on the 
stormy coast of Massachusetts, of the first 
winter of hunger, or of the brave settlers 
who kept moving out to the wilderness 
frontier, knowing well the massacre of wom- 
en and children by the Indians at Deerfield. 

We can recall other victors over doubt or 
despair—the men who fought year after 
year in the war between the States, while 
they sang at night: 


“Camping tonight on the old campgrounds. 
Wishing that the war would cease, 
Camping tonight on the old campgrounds, 
Waiting for the dawn of peace.” 


We have in our time not only troubles as 
deep as the troubles of the colonists and 
the people of the Civil War years, but we 
have our own heroes as magnificent as they. 
The men who fought their way up from 
Australia and New Guinea never saw the 
fleets of planes which we had at the end of 
the war. They fought only with the few 
outdated planes which the administration of 
that day was willing to spare from the 
armadas of airships it was sending to Eng- 
land and the Soviet Union. 

The men who stormed ashore at Tarawa 
and Iwo Jima did not know whether they 
would ever hear the shouts of victory, or 
see our fiag planted on the islands they were 
risking their lives to win. 

In every great fight that has ever been 
fought, the end was uncertain, and victory 
only a distant hope on the horizon. 

"The men who marched north to the Yalu, 
to flush out the armed hordes of Red China, 
and who executed the magnificent march 
to the rear in the ice and snow amid the hail 
of enemy bullets, had no one to assure them 
of the success of their struggle. They had 
only their own inner sense that they must 
keep up the fight, however dark the scene. 
They had the courage that comes from know- 
ing that good men were fighting by their 
side, ready, as they were, to give their all. 

It would not be honest or fair of me to 
give you a falsely optimistic picture of where 
we are today. I shall certainly not try. We 
are, I believe, {n a conflict that is truly a 
life-and-death matter for us, and our kind 
of government. Our enemy is able, ruthless, 
infinitely cunning, and skilled in every form 
of k 
I do not say the struggle will be easy, and 
I do not say victory ts assured. I say that all 
true Americans must keep up the struggle 
because honorable men and women are made 
that way. ` 

And I tell you, you are not fighting alone. 
On every side other brave and patriotic Amer- 
icans are as determined as you are, that, 
while they live, our country will be free. 
You are with them, and they are with you, 
whether you see them or not. 

Brave and loyal Americans come to see me 
who say to me—and not without reason—the 
struggle is hopeless. But other men and 
women come to see me with quite a different 
story. 

We have heard a great deal about the Com- 
munists in our Government and the sub- 
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versive forces at work. We have not heard 
enough about the brave armies of unknown 
Americans, who with no leaders, no com- 
manding officers, no bands, and no banners, 
have fought the Communists where they 
stood. and tried to shut at least one door, 
or bar their advance down one narrow cor- 
ridor. We have not heard about them, but 
their name is legion, 

We. know the names of many of the men 
in our foreign policymaking who betrayed 
our country—Alger Hiss and Harry White, 
Harold Glasser, Victor Perlo, and the rest. 
But who knows the names of the men who 
blocked their progress again and again, 
patriots who were forced out of their jobs, 
or sent to departmental Siberias where their 
patriotism would not block the traitors? 

For myself, I would far rather know the 
names of the anti-Communist resistance than 
I would the names of the perjurers and 
traitors. We need to know what the Com- 
munist agents are doing to destroy us, but 
we ought to want to know the names of the 
brave Americans who have tried to stop 
them. They are the minutemen of today. 
They stand at a Bunker Hill and a Lexing- 
ton we cannot see. I am reminded of this 
unknown band of heroes—in our Govern- 
ment, in writing and publishing, in the 
moving-picture industry, and in the unions, 
because I have recently been learning about 
some men of the same mold in our Armed 
Forces. 

Every time the Communists and those who 
have made a deal with them, try to tighten 
the net about our Armed Forces, young men 
risk their careers and their peace of mind, to 
set up a bit of resistance, wherever they 
are—in the ranks, in the training courses, in 
communications, on foreign duty, in mili- 
tary Intelligence, in every branch of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force. Many 
of these men think they are alone, that no 
one else sees the danger. They are willing 
to fight alone, with no thanks and no re- 
ward, if it will save our country, But they 
are not alone. 

Americans have the deepest confidence 
that we can trust our professional military 
men to be truly loyal to our system of gov- 
ernment. Probably no nation has ever had 
a more magnificent type of military leader— 
with the highest professional competence 
and the deepest devotion to freedom—than 
we have in Admiral Radford and Admiral 
Joy, General MacArthur, Generals Van Fleet, 
Stratemeyer, Mark Clark, and Almond, and 
others whose names are omitted from no 
lack of admiration for thelr truly American 
achievements. 

What is, if possible, more heartening is 
the fact that our younger men are of the 
same breed. Of course, there are time- 
servers and bootlickers, and trimmers. They 
are as ever present as crabgrass. The impor- 
tant point is that we have among our young 
officers and men in the Armed Forces, Ameri- 
cans whose courageous defense of our liber- 
ties, is as great as Gen. George Washington 
could have asked for. 

We all know the forces that have been at 
work in our schools, in our press and else- 
where, trying to shape our young people in 
the collectivist mold. But there is some- 
thing stronger at work, something deeply 
American, which seems to convert these out- 
side pressures to make the best of our young 
men more American than ever. 

Tam not saying—nor do you say—that we 
must be bombastic about what we call the 
American way. Other people have made 
great contributions to the world. They have 
every reason to be proud. But we love our 
way: We love the system of political liberty 
worked out for us by the constitutional con- 
vention, We love the self-reliance worked 
out for us by the early seafarers and the 
pioneers. We love the habit of living to- 
gether in mutual trust and freedom which 
more recent generations have preserved un- 
der mounting pressures. 
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We do not intend to let any alien-minded 
Intellecturals or power seekers take our 
freedom and fair dealing from us, and sub- 
stitute another system based on ruthless 
power. We certainly do not intend to let 
them take our liberty from us, in secret 
without a struggle. We know our people, 
young or old, important or unimportant, 
soldiers or civilians, will give all they have 
and are, to keep that freedom, and to kecp 
it bright. 

You asked me to discuss what you can do. 
Well, you probably know that far better 
than I do, 

But I have a special angle of visions, from 
the Senate of the United States. I can tell 
you what we have, and what we need, from 
that observatory. 

First, I wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid things you are already doing. We 
have survived against all the schemes of the 
Soviet leaders and their cunning agents in 
the highest places because our patriotic citi- 
zens and patriotic organizations have worked 
hard and have worked intelligently. 

You have not merely worried or com- 
plained about collectivist schemes to entwine 
our foreign and military policies with U. N., 
or our commercial enterprise with GATT, or 
our Bills of Rights with the U. N. Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, which adheres so 
closely to the Soviet constitution. 

You have collected documents, you have 
analyzed bills and charters, you have read 
the fine print. You have rewritten the 
gobbledegook in plain English and mailed 
thousands of documents to your friends and 
fellow members so that they, too, could be 
informed. 

You have been volunteer committees of 
correspondence, like those which helped win 
the Revolution. I cannot tell you how to do 
that task better than you are doing it now. 
I can only say, “Keep up the good work," 
We in Congress need the help of every pa- 
triot who will serve as you are serving. 

While we are fighting the battle of the 
mimeograph machines, we must be winning 
another, more difficult struggle. For over 20 
years, the erosion of collectivist government 
has eaten away at the foundations of our 
national life. We can go back only as the 
farmer whose land is eaten away by erosion 
can bring back his green and pleasant fields. 
We must go back the hard way. We must 
rebuild weak places in our foundations. We 
must change our habits of plowing, plant 
new grasses, raise a shelter belt of trecs, and 
work and watch and wait til the damage 
is repaired by healthy new growth. 

The simple things are the most important. 
Most important of all, I would say is, 
“strengthen the grass roots.” 

This country will not be saved or destroyed 
in Washington. It will be saved or destroyed 
in the country. I say to you, “Rebuild 
where you are, Strengthen and revitalize 
America where you have responsibility." 

Many of the young men in our Armed 
Forces are, today, guarding some door the 
Communists want to open, and doing it 
alone, without help, because they came from 
a good American home, where they learned 
250 meaning of our country at their parents“ 

ee. 

Your children bring home a text book 
bought and paid for by your local board of 
education, but it is a dificult and tedious job 
to find out where the material in that text 
book really came from—whether, perhaps, 
the discussion of social security or foreign 
policy came from a propagnda agency in 
Washington, or a slanted fifth columnist on 
one of the college faculties, or from the Paris 
office of UNESCO. 

Every American has influence on church 
organizations, on clubs, on schools, in the 
role of parent, alumnus, or taxpayer, On 
press and radio. If everyone of us would 
use the influence we possess at this mo- 
ment—to its fullest extent—we could achieve 
a miracle in almost no time. 
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Don't make the mistake of thinking I pro- 
pose something easy. That is an illusion, 
It is much easier to drift along and get all 
excited about elections, just before election 
day, than it is to get up extra early one morn- 
ing; when no one else cares, and go out to 
vote in the primaries where the real power 
lies. 

For over 20 years we have been taught to 
keep our sights fixed on Washington, where 
& magnificent pageant was being presented 
before our eyes, showing us what the Gov- 
ernment in Washington was doing to solve 
cur local problems for us. 

But what were the agents of the brave 
new world doing while we gazed entranced 
at their spectacles? They were working in 
your town or city, checking public opinion, 
sending back political reports to Washing- 
ton, organizing committees for this, and 
committees for that, sending the names of 
local leaders’ to Washington, so that trust- 
ing citizens could be invited by the Govern- 
ment spending agencies to go on a political 
Cook's tour, a sort of “intourist” visit to 
foreign parts, and come home and ten their 
neighbors what wonderful projects they had 
been allowed to see. 

It is true as some of you will say, that you 
cannot repel a Communist attack by baving 
a strong, truly American PTA. But it will 
not make the slightest difference how many 
billions of taxes you give for military weap- 
ons, if you have a weakened and corrupted 
local community which sends to Washington, 
Senators or Representatives who are soft on 
communism. 

First, I say, build up your local com- 
munity. Then I say, “Call your money 
back.” Recall it from the Federal Govern- 
ment, from extravagent local governments 
from overhead organizations in every field. 
Let us not be sentimental about money. 
Money is power. It is the power to com- 
mand the labor of others. 

When we give the Federal Government 
Nearly a quarter of our earnings, we give it 
the power to command nearly one-quarter 
of the labor power of our Nation—skilled 
Workers, unskilled workers, teachers, physi- 
Cians, writers, business managers, moving 
Picture directors. Any government which 
controls almost one-fourth of the labor 
power of the Nation, will exert a command- 
ing power over the rest. 

Control of money gives control of the ma- 
terial aspect of everything in life. You 
Cannot control your schools, your libraries, 
your public and private welfare, your chance 
for medical care; you cannot preserve free- 
dom of the press, and the American belief 
in nonpolitical religious bodies, if you give 
your money to the Government. 

Let us be serious about this business of 
Cutting taxes. The colonists did not de- 
Mand no taxation without representation 
to keep a few coins in their pockets, al- 
though there is nothing wrong with that. 
They wanted to hold taxes down, so the 
Control of their lives. would be wholly in 
their own hands, and not in that of a dis- 
tant bureaucracy. The colonists knew the 
Power to tax is the power to enslave. 

Diverslon of American productive power 

private concerns to Government, will 


mean the certain end of liberty, We do not, 


as Americans, have a right to let the Fed- 
tral Government do one thing that State 
and local governments or private concerns 
and organizations can do. 

Again you will say, we cannot cut taxes 
When there is danger of war. I say, we can 
Aways examine our tax payments and we 
can always find waste and overcentraliza- 


. I have not made up my mind about the 
Uts in the Armed Porces recently recom- 
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mended to Congress. Our committees are 
giving these proposals a most thorough in- 
vestigation, But as a working rule, I am 
certain the armed services are better off with 
fewer men, properly organized, than with a 
surplus of men stepping on each other's toes. 
Furthermore, I am confident that the top 
Communist strategists are deliberately using 
an excess of personnel to keep our Army well 
below its peak performance, We need every 
man our military leaders need for fighting 
forces. But we should look skeptically at 
plans to increase the personnel of the Army, 
or its civilian staffs, for any other reason, 

Isaid in a Senate speech on August 15 that 
too much of our military policymaking is 
already in the hands of international-mind- 
ed lawyers, who can graft one-world ideas 
onto our military policies, as they did to our 
foreign policy. 

I keep hearing of mountains of paperwork 
which must be prepared by the military serv- 
ices for cost accountants who are trying to 
distribute the cost of every mimeograph ma- 
chine or mile of travel among their fancy 
categories. We need solid accounting of any 
Government spending, but we do not need 
fancy accounting which serves no useful 
purpose, and could be a means of planned 
confusion and sabotage through paperwork, 

I am not criticizing the accountants as 
euch. They may be able and working hard 
to accomplish something, when that some- 
thing is not worth undertaking at all, 

Americans will give our Armed Forces all 
the money they need for military purposes, 
and to provide their men with what they 
deserve. But we should approve no item of 
spending and taxation because it is labeled 
“Defense.” 

To strengthen the local community and 
help our people keep more of thelr own 
money, one kind of political action is all- 
important. We need vigorous efforts in 
every congressional district to prevent the 
nomination of pro-Communists or those who 
make a deal with communism, in either 
party. That is the minimum political step 
for security of the United States. 

But we must go further. We must work 
to elect men who are vigorously devoted to 
our country, who believe in strengthening 
the local community above the Colossus on 
the Potomac, and who will vote, till it hurts, 
to keep our money at home. 

Your Congressmen and Senators speak for 
you in the national councils. If you elect 
men who believe in colossal government, 
you will get it. If you work hard to elect 
men who believe our strength lies in our 
local communities, and not, like an empire, 
in its imperial capital, then we can once 
again become a nation of strong, independent 
citizens, with no overshadowing central goy- 
ernment to rob them of their strength. 

We must resist with all our strength, the 
rapid spread of the Communist plague. 
While we are deep in that struggle—we must 
also rebuild America. In that task, we have 
architect's designs of which we are all so 
proud, the designs left us by the founders 
of this Nation, 

The design in Ilving things cannot be im- 
posed from without. Good seeds must be 
Teplanted and allowed to grow again. Our 
duty is to clear the soil, remove the debris, 
the weeds, the bad seeds, replant good seeds, 
and have faith. 

If we perservere, I believe we shall one day 
look back upon the Communist threat as the 
evil which forced us to reach to the deepest 
wells of our faith, and so preserved us from 
the drift to imperial power. We cannot win 
against the Communists unless we can regain 
the spiritual vigor on which our liberty was 
founded. If we meet the challenge, we shall 
also preserve the Republic of our fathers for 
generations yet unborn. 
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Soft Spots in the Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing concern in many quarters at the 
huge increases in home mortgage and 
consumer debt, I share this alarm, and 
therefore I was particularly interested 
in a recent column by Sylvia Porter, the 
syndicated writer on economic problems, 
which discussed this question in straight- 
forward fashion. This column follows: 

Two potentially explosive forces—forces 
which in the future could blow up in our 
faces like ecnomic rockets were hardly 
touched upon by the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee during its investigation into the stock 
market. 

Possibly an explanation is that with a 
few exceptions, neither the witnesses nor the 
Senators dared risk analyzing or condemn- 
ing in public what they must know is going 
on. 

The forces are: 

1. The frenzied upspiral in home mortgage 
debt—particularly in  no-down-payment- 
take-a-lifetime-to-pay mortgages on homes 
that will fall apart long before the debts 
are paid off. 

We're taking on mortgages now at a pace 
that tops anything ever before seen. And 
the total of credit being extended to us 
against our home dwarfs into significance 
the total of credit being extended to us 
against stocks. 

2. The equally furious upswing in all 
forms of consumer debt—in installment 
loans to finance everything from furniture 
to TV sets, in automobile loans, in personal 
loans, etc, 

We're also taking on this type of debt at an 
increasingly rapid rate. And again, although 
stock credit was a key issue at the Senate 
hearings, the credit extended to us on cars, 
appliances, furniture, etc., makes credit in 
Wall street look picayune, 

The real dangers lie in the Government's 
lack of control over mortgage or consumer 
debt, emphasized two of the witnesses be- 
fore the committee—Marriner Eccles, for 14 
years chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, and 
John McCloy, chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. While these two bankers usual- 
ly are on directly opposite sides of any fence, 
on this they agreed. 

Eccles warned, “A point of saturation is 
fast ap g” in this type of debt; Mc- 
Cloy called debts of this sort “soft spots.” 

But the Senators who tore into the ques- 
tion of the money we're borrowing to buy 
stocks backed away from home or installment 


Why? Because the subject is irrelevant? 
Oh, no. A basis for the stock market boom 
has been the boom in our economy; the 
major reason the economy has been stronger 
has been the upsurge in the building and au- 
tomobile industries; a key reason for the 
strength in these industries has been the 
super-easy credit available. Let these in- 
dustries falter or credit here go bad and 
there'll be no doubt about the stock market's 
direction. It'll be down. 

Why? Because the witnesses weren't quali- 
fied to talk? Once more, no. In private con- 
versations I had with many of them after 
they testified, they stressed their concern wns 
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more over mortgage and consumer debt than 
overborrowing in the stock market. 

Why then? You don't have to be a cynic 
to suggest a reason could be because a de- 
bate about possible curbs on building or in- 
stallment credit well might not add to a 
Senator’s popularity. 

The facts, nevertheless, are clear. 

In 1954 alone, we added over $9 billion 
to our home mortgage debts and they're 
now approaching the incomprehenaible total 
of $80 billion. Houses now are being built 
at twice the rate that new families are 
being formed; no down payment mortgages 
are being taken out by GI's who easily could 
afford to put down some cash. 

At the end of 1954, our consumer debts 
were at the all-time high of $30.1 billion. 
Car loan terms now are being stretched out 
now to 30 and 36 months; many are buying 
new cars before they pay off the old. 

We don’t know if these debts are rising too 
fast. We don't know if the totals right now 
are too high, We don't know whether new 
controls are needed at once. But we should 
at least try to find out. 

A logical sequel to this stock market 
probe would be a friendly investigation in 
these areas. Maybe we'll get it—if our Sen- 
ators get up courage to tackle the issues on 
the basis that what's best for America is 
best for its politicians. 


Trombone Choir at Easter Sunrise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in the April 
issue of the Ford Times, I have noticed 
an interesting article on Americana 
which concerns an Easter service in my 
district of Gnadenhiitten, This article, 
written by Mrs. Twila Carman, of 
Minerva, Ohio, tells the story of a his- 
toric Easter sunrise service at the John 
Heckwelder Memorial Moravian Church 
in Gnadenhiitten, which is the second 
oldest Ohio settlement, having been first 
settled by Moravians in 1772. This 
story, Trombone Choir at Easter Sunrise, 
is particularly of interest at this time and 
for that reason, Mr. Speaker, I include it 
as part of my remarks so that my col- 
leagues may have an opportunity to read 
this interesting bit of Americana: 

TROMBONE CHOIR AT Easter SUNRISE 
(By Twila Carman) 
In the belfry of the oldest church In Ohio, 
a trombone choir heralds the sunrise each 
Easter Sunday in a 200-year-old ceremony. 
The service originates in the John Heck- 
welder Memorial Moravian Church in the 
town of Gnadenhiitten, about 40 miles south 
of Canton, Ohio, on United States Highway 
36. This is the site of the birth of the Chris- 
tian religion in the State. 

Although the trombone has special sig- 
nificance in the Moravian religion, its music 
is prized by the Ohio group for still another 
reason: It is credited with having saved the 
village from an attack by the Indians. 

Back in the dawn of Easter 1756, the In- 
dians had planned an early morning inva- 
sion. But on hearing the strange, sweet 
sounds of Easter carols played by the trom- 
bone choir, they surmised that some un- 
earthly power was guarding the town, and 
crept silently back into the hills. 
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More than 60 years before Martin Luther 
posted his 95 theses, natives of Bohemia and 
Moravia had united in protest against the 
sale of indulgences. These people were in- 
tensely musical, making daily rites of vocal 
and instrumental music. It is stiU custom- 
ary to announce events by a trombone salute 
from the church belfry. 

In the present band, trombones of all sizes 
are assembled. The largest, a bass instru- 
ment, is so long that the slide is operated 
by a lever. It was made in Germany in 1789. 
When the trombone choir sounds its first 
notes at Easter sunrise this year, one of the 
original instruments will respond in the 
antiphonal group in one of the State's oldest 
services. 


Heart Big Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the Providence Journal 
of February 28, 1955. This article is 
by Theodore R. Van Dellen, M. D., and 
is entitled “Heart Big Problem. I be- 
lieve that Dr. Van Dellen’s comments 
are well worth reading and commend 
them to all of my colleagues, 

How To Keep WELL 
(By Theodore R. Van Dellen, M. D.) 
HEART BIG PROBLEM 


At the turn of the century, out of every 
1,000 babies that survived birth, 162 could 
be expected to die before reaching the first 
birthday. Nowadays, less than 30 succumb 
in the same circumstances. The figures are 
less startling when adults are included in 
any group of 1,000 persons. In 1900, 17 of 
this number passed away, whereas today 
the death rate is less than 9. 

The control of infections in childhood 
and young adulthood can be given credit 
for this remarkable change As a result, 
more people are living to middle and old 
age. But there is a catch to it. The longer 
we live, the more we are subjected to dis- 
orders of the heart and blood vessels. 

What are we going to do about heart dis- 
ease? Our heart associations are trying to 
find the answer to this question, but there 
may be some consolation in realizing it is 
better to face the risk of a heart attack at 
55 or 65 than to be dead of pneumonia or 
tuberculosis before age 25. 

These infections were our most consistent 
killers in days gone by; not many worried 
too much about today’s big killer—heart 
disease—because few lived long enough to 
develop it. But with the advent of the 
sulfonamides and penicillin the death rate 
from pneumonia fell from 152 100,000 
to 12 and mortality from other infections 
followed suit. 

The high-school student of today thinks 
of cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, and plague 
as long-forgotten diseases, not realizing that, 
if we let down the bars, these pestilences 
would return in a jiffy. Diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, typhold, typhus, and tetanus mean 
more to these teenagers because they were 
rife in grandfather's time. 

Pest houses were overcrowded decades azo, 
but today many of our contagious-disease 
hospitals are empty for lack of patients. 
Not long ago, in Florida, I rode past a beau- 
tiful tuberculosis sanatorium and predicted 
it might not last long if the antituberculosis 
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AS, streptomycin, and isoniazid— 
continue to work so satisfactorily, 

At present disorders of the heart and 
arteries kill 4 times as many persons annu- 
ally as does cancer, 6 times as many as acci- 
dents, 8 times as many as tuberculosis, and 
500 times as many as pollo. 

Research on cardiovascular problems pays 
for itself over and over again because any 
progress made in these conditions will do 
more than affect the death rate. The prob- 
lem is not only to prolong life, but to make 
it more comfortable for oldsters. 

We are beginning to realize that arterio- 
sclerosis is not a normal or natural part of 
aging but an illness of metabolic or glandu- 
lar origin. How can it be prevented or at 
least delayed? This is what our researchers 
are trying to find out, but they still have 
a long way to go. 


Banning Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Banning Nuclear Tests,” which 
appeared in the March 23, 1955, issue of 
the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

BANNING NUCLEAR TESTS 


Every time we detonate a test A-bomb in 
Nevada some of our friends abroad react 
with such anguish as to suggest their next 
day’s breakfast has been contaminated by 
the radioactive fallout, 

Urgings are heard again and again that 
the tests be halted, and that this be a first 
step toward some sort of negotiated peace 
settlement with the Soviet Union, 

The elements in this argument need to be 
carefully sifted, 

First, scientists differ widely as to the 
effects on humans of the radioactive fallout 
from recent and current nuclear experiments. 
None argues that these inflict physical harm 
on the present generation of humans, The 
debate centers on what radioactivity may 
have done or be doing to future generations 
through its possible effect on the body's re- 
productive materials. 

Some say the present level and scale of 
tests is not serious. Others contend enough 
radioactive substance already is afloat in the 
atmosphere to do some human damage in 
the generations to come, 

Our Government specialists evidently hold 
that the danger is not serious, else the tests 
would not goon. But certainly there is some 
doubt, and men could reasonably listen to 
the opposing arguments, 

Yet the urgings from many quarters do not 
seem to recognize any reasonableness in those 
who doubt the danger. The antitesters as- 
sume all experiment isa menace. They want 
no more of it. They wish there had never 
been any. They appear to regard the experi- 
mental explosion of a nuclear device as a 
virtual act of war. 

Now, as Admiral Strauss noted in his com- 
prehensive report on the Pacific H-bomb 
tests, if there had been none we could not 
possibly know the real size of the world's 
peril. The horror the antitest people decry 
(and who does not?) is something they could 
only have guessed at wildly without the tests- 
They and all of us might well have under- 
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stated the danger. The tests measured our 
Plight, and underlined the importance of 
preserving the peace. 

Furthermore, we cannot easily halt the 
tests so long as we assume—as we must in the 
interest of the free world’s safety—that 
Russia is trying its best to develop more and 
more advanced nuclear weapons. 

Should it then be asserted that the 
Russians, too, will be called on to stop their 
tests, the question arises as to how we may 
be assured of their compliance. Large 
atomic or hydrogen blasts can be detected 
outside Russia by measuring the atmos- 
phere's radioactivity. But how do we pre- 
vent the blasts from occurring at all? 

Obviously, enforcement of a ban on tests, 
like all disarmament proposals with real 
teeth, requires a system of rigid inspection. 
Russia has been cool to that idea from the 
start. Moreover, such a plan would have to 
be a subject for negotiation. And the anti- 
test group has been saying the ban should 
come first, with negotiations on a broad front 
afterward._ 

As anyone knows who pays any attention to 
our tests, they are seasonal. There is pienty 
of time between each series of experiments 
for discussion of disarmament or any other 
reasonable proposal to end world tensions. 
All it takes is a sincere Soviet wish for a 
settlement. 

Meantime, there's no point in the United 
States clamping a ban on nuclear tests when 
it has no assurance whatsoever that the 
Russians would follow suit in good faith. 


Socialistic Seed Bears Fruit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23,1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Brookville (Pa.) Jeffersonian Democrat: 

Soctauistic Srep Bears FRUIT 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow,” says 
the old adage. That is certainly true of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The roots lie in the old Muscle Shoals plant 
for the production of agricultural fertilizer. 
Then when TVA itself was legislated into life 
it was officially explained that it was to de- 
velop river navigation, improve the land, and 
conserve natural resources, Hydroelectric 
power production, it was further explained, 
would simply be a relatively unimportant 
byproduct. At that time, of course, nobody 
sald anything about TVA going into the 
steam power business, which has nothing 
Whatever to do with conservation of resources 
or any other noncommercial purpose. 

How times have changed. Power produc- 
tion is not only the dominant TVA activity, 
Overshadowing all other functions to the 
Point of oblivion, but in the fiscal year that 
ended last June 30 TVA’s steam plants ac- 
tually produced more power than its hydro- 
Plants. And steam’s relative importance is 
going to grow. For, at that time TVA had 
steam plants with an estimated cost of 
$273,877,000 under construction, but not a 
single dam. 

It's a long way from a fertilizer manufac- 
turing enterprise to this gigantic tax-subsi- 

and largely tax-free power monopoly. 

It shows how socialism, once it gains a ‘oot- 

old, can wax fat at the expense of all the 

of us, and how all-powerful centralized 

government can come to be the undisputed 
Of a great region. 
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Taft Wins Many Friends as United States 
Envoy in Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Providence Sunday 
Journal of March 27, 1955, entitled “Taft 
Wins Many Friends as United States 
Envoy in Ireland.” Ambassador Taft is 
doing an admirable job as our country's 
representative to the Emerald Isle. His 
interest in the country is genuine and 
he has been received by the Irish people 
with open arms. The subject article 
will give some indication of his diplo- 
matic efforts and I commend it to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Tarr WINS Many FRIENDS as UNITED STATES 
Envoy IN IRELAND 
(By Ernest Hill) 

DUBLIN, Erer.—Williiam Howard Taft III, 
son of the late Senator from Ohio and grand- 
son of the former President, is making dip- 
Jomatic history in Ireland as American Am 
bassador to the Emerald Isle. i 

Young Taft has become a sort of a cross 
between the all-American boy and the young 
Abraham Lincoln to the people of Ireland. 

Anything but a cookie pusher or tea 
hound, Taft spends a good part of his time 
out in the country meeting the people on 
their home grounds. 

He leaves the Embassy Chrysler, his chauf- 
feur, and his striped pants at home when 
he goes visiting. He folds his lank figure 
into a pocket-sized Fiat and chugs the 
country roads alone. 

He is liable to show up any place, emerge 
from his midget scooter, and introduce him- 
self as the American Ambassador. 


THE IRISH LIKE HIM 


The Irish, having a healthy disdain for 
stuffed shirts and pomposity, think young 
Bill Taft is just about the greatest thing 
that ever came out of Washington. 

He speaks English or Erse, the language of 
Ireland, which is more than a lot of the city 
Irish can do. 

An expert on Ireland, young Taft is more 
interested in the country’s farm ems 
than he is in high-level politics. After all, 
Ireland is largely an agricultural country 
and the loss of population from the farms 
is hurting production and proving a na- 
tional problem. 

We have discovered that there is about 
$18 million left over from ECA, Taft told 
me. We are planning to earmark about 
$6 million of this to establish an agricul- 
tural institute. The Irish would provide the 
staff and maintain it once we get it started. 

The country badly needs such an insti- 
tute where graduate study can be carried 
out. Improved farm methods will benefit the 
country. Testing of cattle for tuberculosis 
is needed because Ireland exports beef and 
bullocks to England. 

Taft is now averaging two speeches weekly 
to various groups in all parts of Ireland. 
He rarely turns down an invitation to ad- 
dress a group no matter how small or how 
Tar away. 

BORN IN NEW ENGLAND 

The 39-year-old Taft was an English in- 
structor at Yale University from 1945 to 
1948 and considers himself more of a scholar 
than a diplomat or politician. 
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He was born in Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
attended public school in Cincinnati, and 
the Taft School in Watertown, Conn. Taft 
has degrees from Yale and Princeton. 

In Dublin with ECA, Taft became a 
serious student of Ireland. He did research 
work in the old and middle Irish languages. 

He is married to the former Barbara Brad- 
field, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and they have 
four children. 

In case there’s any doubt about the au- 
thenticity of Taft's interest in Ireland, he 
dispelled that when his last son was born. 
He named him Sean Thomas, which could 
not be more Irish. Sean Thomas was born in 
Ireland in 1950. Taft's first son is William 
Howard Taft IV. 

An Irish newspaper editor told me that his 
countrymen considered young Taft the finest 
representative and friend of Ireland the 
United States has ever sent to Dublin. 

We feel, he said, that this is more than 
just another job for him. He is in Ireland 
because it is his great interest. 


Tenth Anniversary of Polish Incarceration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following letter from the 
Polish-American Congress on the 10th 
anniversary of the arrest and subsequent 
trial or the 16 Polish underground lead- 
ers in Moscow. The arrest took place on 
March 28, 1945, and the trial of these 
brave Polish patriots took place in June 
1945. The fate and whereabouts of four 
of these leaders, still in Soviet Russia, is 
unknown. The balance have been re- 
turned to Poland and have been sub- 
mitted to new ordeals by the Moscow- 
sponsored regime there. 

The letter follows: 

In accordance with the Yalta agreement 
the Moscow-sponsored provisional govern- 
ment of Poland had to be reorganized on 
a broader basis with the inclusion of lead- 
ers “from Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad.” 

Mr. Molotov and the Ambassadors of the 
United States and Great Britain, residing 
in Moscow, were entrusted with the task 
to cooperate in the forming of a new gov- 
ernment along above lines. 

It was assumed from the very beginning 
by the American and British Governments 
that the most prominent leaders of the Pol- 
ish underground, at that time hiding in 
Poland, would eventually enter the coall- 
tion. During the war they had fought in 
close cooperation with the Polish Govern- 
ment in London, a bitter struggle against 
the Nazi occupants and thus had largely 
contributed to the Allied war effort. 

At the request of the British Secretary of 
State, the Polish Government in London 
disclosed for transmission to the commit- 
tee in Moscow the names and whereabouts 
of the Polish Vice Premier and Government 
Delegate for the Homeland, and of the three 
members of the Home Council of Ministers. 
The Allied Governments gave assurance that 
they would do everything possible to ensure 
the safety of the Polish underground leaders, 

A short time after the Polish Vice Premier, 
Mr. Jankowski, and the last commander of 
the disbanded home army, General Okulicki, 
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were a by Colonel Pimenow of the 
Soviet NKVD, with a request to attend a 
meeting with Colonel General Ivanov, a rep- 
resentative of the high command of the 
Ist White Russian front. This invitation was 
confirmed by letter, on March 10, to Mr. 
Jankowski and General Okulicki, The pur- 
pose of the meeting, in Colonel Pimenov's 
own words, was: “The clarification of the 
atmosphere and the coming into the open 
of the democratic Polish parties in order 
that they may take part in the general cur- 
rent of the democratic forces of Independent 
Poland.” Although absolute personal safe- 
ty was granted ‘by the Soviet representative, 
the 16 Polish underground leaders, when 
they arrived on March 28, 1945, at the meet- 
ing place were arrested and flown to Mos- 
cow and imprisoned there. 

The Soviets committed in cold blood an- 
other act of shameless felony. It was only 
on May 5, 1945, that the official Soviet agency 
Tass announced the arrest of the Polish 
leaders. This happened during the San 
Francisco Conference, and Molotoy himself 
confirmed the news. 

The British and the United States Secre- 
tarles of State expressed grave concern to 
Mr, Molotov and asked for full explanation. 
Their interyention remained, nevertheless, 
without response, and on June 18, 1945, a 
trial of the Polish leaders was held in Mos- 
cow by the Military Collegium of the Su- 
preme Court of the U. 8. 8. R. 

Following sentences were passed: 

1. Maj. Gen, Leopold Okulickt, born 1898, 
commander of the Polish Home Army, suc- 
ceeding Gen. T, Bor-Komorowski after the 
Warsaw rising, 10 years’ prison. 

2. Jan Stanislaw Jankowski, born 1882, 
member of the Christian Labor Party and 
Vice Premier of the Polish Government in 
London, appointed delegate in Poland, 8 
years’ prison. 

3. Adam Bien, born 1899, member of the 
underground government, Peasant Party, 5 
years’ prison. 

4, Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, born 1832, Na- 
tional Party, member of underground gov- 
ernment, 5 years’ prison. 

5. Kazimierz Puzak, born 1883, leader of 
Socialist Party and speaker of underground 
parliament, 18 months’ prison, 

6. Alexander Zwierzynski, born 1880, Na- 
tional Party, deputy speaker, 8 months’ 
prison. 

7. Kazimierz Baginski, born 1890, Peasant 
Party, deputy speaker, 6 months’ prison. 

8. Stanislaw Mierzwa, born 1905, Peasant 
Party, 4 months’ prison. 

9. Zbigniew Stypulkowski, born 1904, lead- 
er of Democratic Party, 4 months’ prison. 

10. Eugeniusz Czarnowski, born 1904, 
leader of Democratic Party, 4 months’ prison. 

II. Jozef Chacinski, born 1889, leader of 
Christian Labor Party, 4 months’ prison, 

12. Franciszek Urbanski, born 1891, secre- 
tary of underground parliament, Christian 
Labor Party, 4 months’ prison. 

13. Stanislaw Michalowski, born 
Democratic Party, proved innocent. 

14. Kazimierz Kobylanski, born 1892, Na- 
tional Party, proved innocent. 

15. Jozef Stemler-Dabski, born 1892, in- 
terpreter of Polish delegation proved in- 
nocent. 

16. Antoni Pajdak, member of Socialist 
Party and of underground parliament, was 
not tried in public, and the sentence in 
his case was not disclosed, 

It is to be noted that in accordance with 
Soviet procedure the penal sentence is 
counted, as from the day of arrest. 

General Okulicki, Jankowski, Jasiukow- 
lez, and Pajdak did not yet return to Poland. 
Okulicki should be released on March 28, 
1955. Jankowski should have been freed on 
March 28, 1953, and Jasiukowicz on March 
28, 1950. According to information, Pajdak 
was sentenced by administrative decree to 5 
years, and if so had to be freed on March 
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28, 1950. It should be stressed that the fate 
of these 4 prisoners remaining in Soviet 
Russia is still unknown, 

The remaining leaders were brought back 
to Poland after the period of their detention 
in Soviet jatls had elapsed. Puzak and 
Mierzwa were rearrested in Poland, sentenced, 
and Puzak died in prison. Czarnowski, Ur- 
banski and Chacinski died in Poland. The 
fate of Bien is not known, as well as of 
Zwierzynski and Stemler-Dabski. Michalow- 
ski and Kobylanski, acquitted during the 
Moscow trial, were again arrested in Poland 
and are detained in prison. Stypulkowski 
is in England and K. Baginski lives in the 
United States of America. 

In connection with the 10th anniversary 


‘of this shameless act perpetrated on March 


28, 1945, against the 16 polish underground 
leaders, steps should be taken to— 

1. Ask for full information as to the fate 
and whereabouts of those four leaders still 
kept in Soviet Russia. 

2. Demand their release from prison. 

3. Insist on the liberation of the under- 
ground leaders who have been submitted to 
new ordeals by the Moscow-sponsored regime 
in Poland after their return from Russia. 


Italy Is Dawdling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
ore Daily News of March 17, 

x IraLy Is DAWDLING 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

Rome, March 17.—Italy is doing little about 
basic reforms to make herself self-support- 
ing, despite some temporary gains and gran- 
diose plans. 

American ald, amounting to $5,500,000,000, 
has been used mainly for emergency pur- 
poses. It has provided food and jobs for 
the hungry and restored war-devastated 
ar 


ens. 

To that extent it has slowed the growth 
of communism. But it has not been per- 
mitted to help out much in constructive re- 
form of Italy’s grossly inefficient economic 
system and evil social conditions. 

As a result, destructive revolutionary 
forces—communism on one side and fascism 
on the other—now are reaching dangerous 
proportions. State socialism is spreading 
and so is the welfare state. The evils of 
an unproductive tax on unused and misused 
land, high interest rates, low productivity 
and high production costs barely haye been 
touched. 

Excess labor on payrolls and inability of 
employers to dismiss idle workers still de- 
stroy incentive and boost costs to a point 
where many products neither can compete 
in foreign markets nor be sold to the pov- 
erty-stricken home consumer. 

Though national income has increased 45 
percent in 7 years and industrial produc- 
tion is 70 percent above prewar, unemploy- 
ment of more than 2 million remains the 
same and per capita annual income is only 
$370. 

The national birth rate Is lower than the 
West European average and much less than 
the United States, but it’s still so high in 
the illiterate south that neither new jobs nor 
waning emigration can check Italy's insidi- 
ous overpopulation. 
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One-fourth of the population still Lives in 
substandard conditions, unable to afford 
meat or sugar. A million or more live in 
caves and hovels. There is a shortage of 
3 million dwellings and 12 million rooms. 

Land reform—one of the few basic meas- 
ures attempted—has distributed 1 million 
unused or misused acres to 70,000 peasants. 
But 1 percent of the landowners still own 
40 percent of Italy’s total productive area 
and more than half the private holdings are 
plots under an acre and a half. 

Communism is making its biggest gains 
among landless peasants, many of whom live 
an animal-like existence. 

Despite tax reform, the system remains 
one of the worst in the world. Direct taxa- 
tion provides only 14 percent (or 19 percent 
including temporary levies) of total Gov- 
ernment revenues, compared with 80 percent 
in the United States. 

Regardless of all the talk about free enter- 
prise, there’s more Government participa- 
tion in business here than any place outside 
the Iron Curtain, 

The cancer of state socialism is spread- 
ing. Firms controlled by the state holding 
company, Iri, represent 80 percent of the 
total shipbuilding, 75 percent of the pig- 
iron industry, 61 percent of all telephones, 
50 percent of steel and rolling stock, and 
from 25 to 45 percent of truck and bus lines, 
radios and electronic equipment, and prime 
movers—plus many others, 

Another Government company, Enl, con- 
trols 95 percent of the natural gas produc- 
tion and 25 percent of the country’s gasoline 
distribution. It has monopoly exploration 
rights in the Po River Valley area. 

Most state socialism firms are inefficient, 
uneconomic monuments to Mussolini’s folly 
and the present Government's lack of cour- 
age for reform. 


A Tribute to Hamden (Conn.) High 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I point out the 
magnificent victory of the Hamden 
(Conn.) High School hockey team in 
winning the New England high-school 
championship for the second successive 
year at the Rhode Island State Audi- 
torium at Providence on March 19. 
Following are excerpts of an article from 
the New Haven Evening Register: 

The Hamden win was a team effort, al- 
though sparked by the boys who have been 
performing in an outstanding fashion all 
season. Butch Ives played terrific hockey 
in the final game to come back, despite his 
injuries, to play the type of hockey he had 
exhibited all year in Connecticut. Joe Barile 
turned in a tremendous performance 
throughout the playoffs, as did Paul Gau- 
thier in the Hamden goal. Don Goldberg 
was a key figure on defense and his partner, 
Dick Kennedy, was an iron man, playing 
through the tourney without rest. Ives was 
voted the most valuable player of the tourney 
award, and he and Barile were unanimous 
selections for the all-tourney team. 


Congratulations are also very much 
in order for team members Doherty, 
Dietter, Ferrie, Batson, and Molloy, for 
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their efforts in this game against St. 
Dominics, of Lewiston, Maine. 

The Hamden High School, in the Third 
District of Connecticut, which I repre- 
sent, has come to turn out perennially 
powerful and formidable hockey teams in 
the last several years. I commend the 
Spirit displayed by the team, as well as 
their fine sportsmanship and the strong 
support given by the student body of 
Hamden, the citizens of the area, and all 
those who have taken a part in making 
this hockey team the best in the New 
England high-school circuit. 


Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, we 
celebrate today the 134th anniversary 
of Greek independence. It was on 
March 25, 1921, that Greek patriots, led 
by Archbishop Germanos, revolted 
against their Turkish overlords and, in 
so doing, touched off the flame of rebel- 
lion against oppressors which circled the 
earth to mark the 19th century as the 
era of liberation. 

In thus renewing man's age-old strug- 
gle for freedom and independence, 
Greece was true to its history. Greece 
has always stood in the forefront of the 
defenders of democracy; indeed Greece 
fave birth to both the word and the idea 
in the days of its ancient glory. 

And that this inner urge—this drive— 
on the part of the Greeks toward liberty, 
not only for themselves but for all peo- 
ples, has not diminished with the pas- 
Sage of time is amply demonstrated by 
their record in these later days. 

Mussolini's Fascist spears were blunted 
and broken on the rock of Greek re- 
sistance. Hitler's legions overran Greece 
Only through an all-out air, sea, and land 
Offensive by vastly superior forces—and 
then only temporarily. The Stalin- 
backed drive against Greek independ- 
ence was smashed with United States 
aid, and when the black flag of totali- 
tarianism was raised in faraway Korea, 
_ Greece sent soldiers halfway around the 

world to aid in the battle against the 
new menace. 

As is fitting to nations in whose life 
Streams the urge to freedom runs so 
Strongly, the United States and Greece 
have a long history of friendship; a 
friendship that runs from President 
Monroe, who hearkened to the appeal of 
the Greek Senate in its earliest days of 
being, to President Truman, who gave 
decisive aid against the Communist 
aggressor, 

Nor did our interest stop with the 
determined support of Greek aspirations 
that we gave under the Truman doctrine, 
for, after that, there was the Marshall 
Dlan, the ECA, and point 4 technical 
assistance, 

Eut there is another aid that we must 
tive to the people of this ancient cradle 
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of democracy—a gift that is perhaps as 
much spiritual as material. We must 
put an end to the degrading discrimina- 
tion against our Greek brethren that is 
written into our immigration laws. 

Greece is overpopulated; it is impover- 
ished by its excess population; yet, un- 
der our present immigration quotas, we 
restrict Greek immigration to a mere 
trickle. This is a shame to us and a 
crime against the brave Greeks whose 
independence day we commemorate 
today. 

Let us make this commemoration 
meaningful. Let us resolve today that 
all this shall be changed; that we will 
make unused quota numbers available to 
countries that desperately need them, 
like Greece. 

We join our Greek allies in striking 
over and over at the shackles of in- 
humanity. 


Address by Hon. William E. Jenner, of 
Indiana, Before Indiana State Bottlers 


Association, Indianapolis, March 14, 
1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a speech delivered by me before the 
Indiana State Bottlers Association in 
Indianapolis on March 14, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER, or IN- 
DIANA, BEFORE STATE CONVENTION INDIANA 
STATE BOTTLERS' ASSOCIATION, INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., Manck 14, 1955 
You hare many problems before you at 

this meeting and you should have time for 

fun. Why then do you add politics to the 
list of matters to consider in your limited 
time? 

The answer is obvious. If you wish to have 
freedom to run your business, you are of 
necessity in politics. Nothing quivers with 
the political winds more than a balance 
sheet. 

You and your organization are the embodi- 
ment of free enterprise. Many of you started 
your own businesses. You enjoy the com- 
bination of responsibility and freedom. The 
headaches are headaches you chose your- 
selves as the price of managing your own af- 
fairs. 

You may not think about it, but your 
right to run your own business is a political 
right. It is the right to have a Government 
which operates within limits. When your 
Government has broken the bonds which 
hold it within fixed limits, when the execu- 
tive branch has undreamed of amounts of 
money, broad legislative powers through di- 
rectives, and even the judicial power to de- 
cide appeals from its edicts, it is no longer 
Umited Government. 

When the Government controls minimum 
wages, or wages in Government contracts, 
or collective bargaining obligations, or trade 
union organizations or dividends and depre- 
ciation allowances, free enterprise“ is on a 
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leash. It is becoming an obedient satellite 
of big Government, no longer is each enter- 
prise an independent Republic, as our pri- 
vate agencies used to be. 

Many Americans are aware of this grow- 
ing danger, but they cannot get a clear idea 
of what to do about it. 

Some of them cherished the innocent hope 
that a change of parties or a change of can- 
didates would halt the growth of the new 
Leviathan. Now we know the remedy is not 
so simple as that. A few people are tempted 
to give up the fight. 

Today, big Government operates through so 
many diverse activities that it seems almost 
hopeless to oppose its growth. But all those 
operations are controlled by a few key 
switches. If we can find the master switches, 
we can stop the growth of big Government 
and cut down the colossus on the Potomac. 
THE MASTER SWITCH OF GOVERNMENT POWER 


I want to tell you what is the most hopeful 
fact in our political dilemma today, The 
master switch is taxes. If the American peo- 
ple will put their minds on taxes, they can 
quickly master their domestic problems. 

A few days ago I read in the morning 
paper that the Federal Government had gar- 
nisheed the salary of an employee who owed 
back taxes, The story said that the Govern- 
ment had withheld the entire salary of the 
employee for the current month, and in- 
tended to continue withholding every penny 
1315 earnings until all the back taxes were 
I do not know the individual case. The 
employee may have been shiftless. He may 
have had illness or other personal troubles, 
or he may have had a dispute with the in- 
come-tax people over what he owed. 

What disturbed me was the shocking sad- 
ism of taking every penny of an employee's 
income at once—his rent, his food, his car- 
fare—when it would have been just as easy 
to collect 10 percent of his salary over a 
longer period of time. If the trouble had 
been Illness or other mishap, the trail of fur- 
ther breakdown or heavy debts to the money- 
lenders was only too clear. 

I tell this story because Americans of to- 
day do not yet know what the Colonists 
knew. All tax collections are cruel. Our 
tax-collecting agencies have so far been very 
tactful, and they have been working in a 
period when the American economy hed 
plenty of fat. The tax knives have just be- 
gun to cut to the quick. We are just be- 
ginning to know, what every age before us 
has seen clearly, that tax-collection is a cruel 
and ruthless business, which will bring ha- 
tred and sadism into our country such as we 
have never known in all our history. 

The taxgatherer is the most hated man in 
popular story. The publican was despised 
and hated in the days of Christ. Rudyard 
Kipling tells us of the princely states of India 
where the tax-gatherers waited at the farm 
until the kid was born, so they could take the 
farmer's only hope of more income, for taxes 
to pay for the prince's follies. 

I am going to talk about taxes. But let 
us never think taxes are cold statistics. 
Taxes are a gigantic screw which turns and 
turns, and squeezes more and more blood 
from the helpless embittered farmer or 
worker or businessman to pay for the Gov- 
ernment’s follies, 

THE FOLLIES OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


We do not have time to discuss the follies 
of Government spending but let me refresh 
your memories, 

I have before me a memorandum that we 
have just allocated $23 million to Egypt. A 
few days ago it was Yugoslavia. The latest 
allotment to Egypt is to be used for con- 
struction, by American engineers, of a high- 
way between Cairo and Alexandria, for im- 
provement of the water supply in the Nile, 
for improvement of the port of Alexandria, 
and for a new workshop for the Egyptian 
Minister of Public Roads. 
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At the same time, the State of Israel re- 
celved $314 million for equipment, and Paki- 
stan the same for chemical supplies. 

These are all worthy projects, but why 
should an American workingman have his 
entire salary garnisheed, to pay for Govern- 
ment programs in Egypt or Israel or Paki- 
stan? 

THE STORY OF TAXES 

Now, let us go back to taxes. 

In the fiscal year 1932, which was the low- 
est point of the great depression, the Federal 
Government collected the record total of $2 
billion in taxes. In that year, however, the 
Government, through RFC, was shoring up 
the banks, the farms, and State emergency 
relief expenditures. 

In 1939, after 7 years of the great experi- 
ment in making America over, Federal tax- 
gatherers were collecting over $5 billions a 
year, an increase of over 250 percent over the 
worst year of the depression. 

Then came the most destructive war in 
history. The United States was turned into 
an arsenal filling pipelines, pouring rivers 
of food and equipment to every continent. 

By the war's end Federal tax collections 
had climbed to an unheard of $46 billions. 

But war is the great destroyer. We had an 
Armed Force of over 10 millions consuming 
gasoline, ammunition, tanks, planes, ships, 
shoes, steaks, and everything else. We were 
also giving billions to scores of other Nations 
in the coalition against the Nazis, The 
U. S. S. R. alone was given some $12 billions. 

How much is the Federal Government 
collecting from us today? If 2 billions 
were enough for the depression, if 5 bil- 
lions were enough for all spending of the 
socialist planners, if $46 billion were enough 
at the peak of a devastating war, how much 
are we giving the Government today, with 
no war and no depression? Not 1 billion, 
not 5 billion, not $46 billion, but $73 bil- 
lion were taken from the American people 
in fiscal year 1954. 

Let me give you a few more figures. 

In 1932 the interest on the public debt 
was $600 million. Herbert Hoover was bit- 
terly denounced for such extravagance. By 
1953 the interest burden alone was 6% bil- 
lion. Remember that as long as we do not 
pay that interest, but add it to the public 
debt, we will go on paying for it not 1 year 
but every year for generations yet to come. 
We have already paid interest for 21 years 
on the debt the Government incurred for 
NRA, AAA, and relief in the first year of 
the New Deal, and no one knows how long 
this waste will go on. 

It is estimated that the deficit for the 
year 1934 alone, which was $760 million, has 
already cost us $483 million more, in inter- 
est payments, with no end in sight. 

What can we do about it—if we are serl- 
ous and want to do something? 

WHAT NOT TO EXPECT 

First, let me tell you what will not help. 

I am not interested in the conversation 
about a balanced budget. Once upon a time 
a balanced budget was a restraint upon 
executive power. That was true when it 
was hard to raise taxes, when our people re- 
sisted tax increases as vigorously as the 
colonists did. “Taxes” used to be a fighting 
word to Americans. 

Taxes were the anchor which held down 
spending as soon as the budget was balanced, 
But our Government spenders put a jet 
engine on the old anchor. They learned that 
it was easy to raise taxes if they spent part 
of the money for the Government's propa- 
ganda machine. You remember the phrase, 
“Tax and tax, spend and spend, elect and 
elect.” 

The spenders realized years ago that an 
unbalanced budget. was the road to higher 
taxes. Congress raised taxes in the pious 
hope the budget would be balanced, but 
the spenders quietly sent spending up higher 
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than ever, while the propaganda machines 
told the people what to think. The fetish 
of a balanced budget is now the palace 
guard's best instrument for collecting in 
peacetime far more taxes than they dared 
collect in war. The problem is not to fit 
taxes to spending but to cut taxes first and 
fit spending to a much lower income. 

I can tell you another hope that will not 
materialize. That is waiting for Congress 
alone to cut spending. 

The administration has about 214 million 
employees. Congress has a staff of 4,700 peo- 

le, 

That gives you a picture of the unbalance 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches. It is a hopeless contest for a 
Congress with 4,700 assistants to cut the ex- 
penditures of an executive branch with mil- 
lions of fulltime professional workers whose 
first responsibility is to keep spending high. 


CONGRESS MUST HAVE HELP 


Now, Is there a remedy? Yes, and a simple 
one. 

The key to our present shocking tax bur- 
den is the tax increase that was put through 
in 1951 under cover of the fighting in Korea. 

Tho war that was not a war was a fine ex- 
cuse for a big new tax bill. 

The Government did not need that huge 
Increase in taxes in 1951. I knew how much 
fat there was in the budget. I knew extra 
taxes would be money down the drain. I 
did not vote for the bill, but I did not try 
to build opposition to it. Why? Because 
no one could hope to defeat the Govern- 
ment's propaganda machine without support 
from the taxpayers. They still believed in 
Tailry tales. What, then, can we do? 

Congressman Hatton Summers, of Texas, 
wrote an article for Reader's Digest in 1945. 
He had been the distinguished chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, and a vigor- 
ous opponent of the unconstitutional 
growth of executive power. Judge Sumners 
said Congress would never be able to attend 
to its own proper business, until it gave back 
to the States and local organizations, the re- 
sponsibilities which belonged to them under 
the Constitution. 

The first responsibilities of Congress are 
foreign policy and military policy. It is not. 
the business of Congress to legislate on can- 
cer, lunches for schoolchildren, depreciation 
reserves for new machinery, corporate divi- 
dend payments, giving or withholding Fed- 
eral funds for private school buses, collective 
bargaining, or making up the cost of un- 
balanced budgets in France. 

REVIVAL OF STATES RIGHTS 


Congress has become involved in all this 
busy work because the spenders wanted Con- 
gress kept too busy to think. And how well 
they have succeeded. 

I say to you that the first business before 
Congress is to cut out the busy work. We 
need a congressional commission to deter- 
mine what powers and duties Congress 
should release at once, and what taxes it 
should reserve to State and local agencies so 
they can pay for what they necd. 

The Congress should have established 
such a commission in 1953, but it hesitated. 
The executive branch established a special 
commission under Dean Clarence Manion, a 
very able man for the Job, but he was retired, 
and Congress has no more information today 
than it had In 1952. 

Where do you come in? Well, a pitcher 
cannot win the game unless there are also 
a few good catchers on the team. Congress 
cannot rid itself of the incubus of deciding 
on State and private matters, unless the 
States and local agencies are as eager to 
uphold their rights as Congress is to adhere 
to the principles of a Federal Republic. 

Are our State and local leaders ready to 
demand the powers the Constitution guar- 
anteed to them forever? 
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Too many of our governors have been 
bewitched, bothered, and begulled, by the 
colossus on the Potomac. They hope that, 
by deference to the powers that be, they can 
share in the apparently endless streams of 
wealth which Federal officials can spend. 
But where does that wealth come from? It 
comes from the billions which were collected 
from the people of Indiana and the other 
States. 

Do you see why I said recently I did not 
want to see the governors of our sovereign 
States going to Washington with a tincup 
in their hands, to ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to please give them back a little bit of 
their own money? 

We are going to have to face this question 
very soon in the issue of Federal aid for 
school buildings. 

There is a growing school population, but 
there is not the slightest particle of evidence 
that our States and cities cannot supply 
their own children with all the buildings 
they need. Watch the stories in the news- 
papers about a report of the Committee on 
Intergovernmental Relations which appar- 
ently says, We have been unable to find a 
State which cannot afford * * * to support 
an adequate school system.” ‘That report 
has been suppressed. Why? 

You will tell me it is hard for the legisla- 
ture of Indiana to pay more taxes. Of course, 
it is hard. In Indiana we meant to make it 
hard for governments to spend. The Con- 
stitutional Convention meant to make it hard 
for the Federal Government to spend. If 
Indiana does not supply its own school 
buildings, it is asking Congress to use print- 
ing-press money, and raise still higher a 
Federal debt which is already close to $280 
billion and rising. 

For once we have a problem where the line 
of action is clear and simple. We can solve 
the problems of big spending, growth of 
centralized control, and the withering away 
of the States, if we return to two principles 
of our Founding Fathers—low taxes and 
States rights. 

Congress cannot function, and the Consti- 
tution cannot be preserved, if the spenders 
in both parties make our States into lackey 
States and our governors into servitors 
milling about the palace guard. 

CONGRESS AND THE STATES CAN RESTORE THE 
REPUBLIC 


Congress can function, the Constitution 
can be preserved, and we can free our ener- 
gies to meet all our foreign problems, if the 
people of our country will unite with Con- 
gress in an irresistible demand for tax cuts 
and States rights. ° 

It is my hope that, in this rededication to 
the principles of our founding, the people of 
Indiana will lead the way. 


Giveaway Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


y OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press 
of March 26, 1955: 

GIVEAWAY BUSINESS 

The American Legion magazine for April 
has outlined in bold relief the giveaway pro- 
gram that has been featured by American 
Government officials while neglect for Ameri- 
cans persists here at home. 
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We will quote direct from that publica- 
tion as follows: 

The Nation was shocked to its depths not 
long ago when Ira Hayes, one of the marines 
who raised the flag at Iwo Jima was found 
dead near Phoenix, Ariz. For years he had 
been destitute and in distress, and his death 
followed by only a few weeks his appear- 
ance in Washington, where with other ma- 
rines from Iwo he was applauded as a hero. 
Ira Hayes was an American Indian, one of 
the 343,000 Americans of Indian Blood whose 
Welfare is the accepted responsibility of our 
Government. 

We are not meeting that responsibility very 
well. One of the familiar and pathetic 
Sights at the capital is that of tribal heads 
asking Congress to give the reservation In- 
dians a better deal. The usual reply is the 
cold answer that Uncle Sam has no more 
money to give them. 

The situation has a grim irony when we 
observe that while there never seems to be 
enough money for our own native wards, 
Washington has a bottomless purse for needy 
foreigners. The answer to Ira Hayes’ In- 
dians is usually “no,” but when Nehru needs 
money for his Indians he can count on an 
emphatic "yes" from Washington. In the 
last 345 years, Nehru’s Indians, who are 
lined up against us in a neutral and un- 
friendly corner in our logical foreign-aid 
policy, there is nothing surprising in all this. 
Our aid program bristles with such incon- 
gruities, 

How often veterans, for instance, have en- 
countered niggardliness and we-haven't-got- 
the-money attitudes in Washington while 
observing wryly the unquestioned out-go of 
miulti-billions abroad. 

At last tallying, 59 foreign countries have 
been on the American dole since the end 
of World War II. Including colonies and 
dependencies, the number reaches 90. The 
aggregate amount which Congress has ap- 
propriated for the handouts, in various cate- 
gories, since 1945 is $52,067,651,495. In other 
words our national economy has taken a 
$52 billion beating in the name of foreign 
aid. 

Another deferred security program of un- 
imaginable importance to the American peo- 
ple is project Lincoln, which was worked out 
by scientists at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in 1962 to provide a screen ot 
protection for the North American Continent 
against alr attack by the polar route. Project 
Lincoln, whose details are still a defense top 
secret, proposed a defense in depth against 
approaching bombers which would be as 
automatic as a railway-signal system. In the 
event of atomic attack, the existence of such 
a system, while not affording absolute pro- 
tection, would cut down the casualty lists in 
Our greater cities by millions of persons. 

The catch is that such a radar and defense 
screen would be staggeringly costly. Some 
estimates of the cost of project Lin- 
coln have been as high as $20 billion, al- 
though spokesmen of the project have pro- 
tested that it could be built for much less. 

However, project Lincoln is the actual 
Answer to our A- and H-bomb defense needs, 
$20 billion would not be an excessive bill for 
the protection it would give to American 
citizens. As Senator Bums has pointed out, 
the destruction of a single target area, such 
as Detroit, in the event an H-bomb got 
through, could be as high as $14 billion. The 
loss of life would run into the millions. Cer- 
tainly, a United States which could give $31,- 
808,879,000 to a single country, Great Britain, 
in the 13-year period from 1940 to 1953, would 

higgling to refuse a much smaller sum 
Which might well save the lives of millions of 
mericans, 

And yet, under the inverted logic of for- 
tign sid, we gave the billions to Britain but 
bats are still reluctant to spend needed money 
ar the security of Americans. 
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Other projects better hospitals and clinics 
for low-income Americans, more mental- 
hygiene facilities, improved nursing, geriatric 
research, rural housing, reforestation, reha- 
bilitation of declining industries (coal min- 


ing is a distressing example), decentraliza- 


tion of our industries—are on the waiting 
list because they cannot be financed. The 
noble objectives of foreign aid seem less 
noble when we realize that the American 
people are paying such a price for its con- 
tinuance. 

It is dificult to escape the conclusion that 
the United States simply cannot afford to 
continue the giveaways if it is to continue to 
play fair with its own people. Paradoxically, 
the man who has pronounced the most devas- 
tating indictment of the whole foreign-aid 
program is Dwight D. Eisenhower. In his ad- 
dress to the Nation's editors, on June 23, 
1954, he declared: 

“The United States cannot * * * by its 
financial sacrifices carry all other nations of 
the world on its shoulders, and we should 
stop giveaway programs. Now this is very 
true. You could not keep any other country 
in the world free merely by money. You 
can’t buy or import a heart, or a soul, or a 
determination to remain free. Consequent- 
ly, the statement that American so-called 
giveaway programs are not going to keep the 
world free is absolutely true.” 

Sometime, the giving must stop, if we are 
to avoid national disaster. That time should 
be now, and not in some vague, distant 
tomorrow. 


UMWA Criticizes President’s Report as 
Too General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following press release 
of the UMWA charging that the Presi- 
dent’s Report on Energy Supplies and 
Resources is too generalized and fails 
“to meet squarely the realities facing the 
coal industry”: 


UMWA CRITICIZES PRESIDENT'S ENERGY REPORT 
4S Too GENERAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13. 1955.—The 
United Mine Workers of America charged 
today that the Presidential Committee Re- 
port on Bnergy Supplies and Resources Policy 
is too generalized and fails “to meet squarely 
the realities facing the coal industry,” 

The UMWA statement, issued by Thomas 
Kennedy, international vice president of the 
union, goes into a careful analysis of the 
so-called Flemming committee report (the 
Presidential committee was headed by Dr. 
Arthur Flemming, Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization) and is sharply critical 
of the lack of specific recommendations. 
The Flemming report was issued by the 
White House on February 26 following sev- 
eral months of study by a select Cabinet 
committee. 

The UMWA statement is particularily crit- 
ical of the report’s “head in the sand, ostrich 
approach" on the problem of foreign residual 
(waste) oil and natural gas importation and 
dumping, 

On the question of discrminatory freight 
rates by the railroads on coal, the UMWA 
found the report to be general and stated 
that “vigorous, compulsory action by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission is neces- 
sary and urgent.” 

The report by the unton also criticizes the 
general recommendations on coal exports 
and calls for the initiation of a vigorous 
program by the Government. $ 

The text of the UMWA statement follows? 

“The recent release by the White House 
of the Report on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy, as the United Mine Workers 
of America view it, includes many general- 
ities and few specific recommendations, all 
bearing on the broad problems involved but 
failing to meet squarely the realities facing 
the coal industry—both anthracite and 
bituminous. 

“The section of the report dealing with 
natural gas regulation in net effect con- 
demns the Supreme Gourt decision in the 
Phillips case. The question of rate fixing 
jurisdiction over sales of natural gas by 
producers and gatherers to interstate pipe- 
lines is complicated and many legal con- 
siderations are involved. Therefore the mine 
workers take no position on this section of 
the report pending further study. 

“Under the section Sales Below Cost by 
Interstate Pipeline Companies the general 
recommendations have substantial value, 
if affirmatively implemented by congres- 
sional legislation. The widespread practice 
of the gas pipeline companies in making 
sales below actual cost is so ruthless and 
devastating in its effects upon the coal in- 
dustry that it, upon its face, constitutes 
unfair competition and is inimical to a 
sound fuels economy. As an illustration, a 
quick look at the practice of using natural 
gas as raw boiler fuel makes this inferior 
use of an irreplacable and rapidly diminish- 
ing natural resource stand out like a sore 
thumb, As stated in the Paley report in 
1952, it must be clear (although the present 
report does not specifically treat the subject) 
that 

“ ‘The desirability of eliminating low value 
general uses (such as boiler fuel at points 
distant from the fields) as rapidly as pos- 
sible is universally recognized.’ 


“In the face of this universally recognized 
fact, the Feleral Power Commission con- 
tinues to allow and the pipeline companies 
continues to dump gas for raw boiler fuel 
purposes at an ever-increasing rate. While 
no definite distinction (from facts presently 
at hand) can be absolutely drawn between 
boiler fuel use and what may be some justi- 
fiable uses in industry, there is available a 
pretty fair guide as to what is happening. 
According to a Bureau of Mines Mineral 
Yearbook, the total industrial consumption 
of natural gas in 1940 was in excess of 995 
billion cubic feet, In 1952 this had in- 
creased to approximately 334 trillion cubic 
feet, or a 246 percent increase, In 1940 elec- 
tric utilities reporting to the Federal Power 
Commission used approximately 183 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas as boiler fuel. In 
1953 this had increased to over 1 trillion 
cubic feet, an increase of 446 percent. There 
can be no question as to the need of con- 
serving natural gas in this country, 30 
surely some way should be found to put a 
curb on the extravagant and wasteful use 
of this gas as boiler fuel. Certainly this 
practice of the gas lines should be pro- 
hibited, for its continuance is unquestion- 
ably unfair competition and is ruinous in 
its effects on the anthracite and bitumi- 
nous coal industry 

“We directly and completely disagree with 
the section of the report dealing with Crude 
Oil Imports and Residual Fuel Oil Imports. 
The record is complete on the enormous 
quantities of foreign crude and residuai oil 
imports and their devastating effect on all 
segments of the coal industry and other 
interrelated business enterprises. For the 
Presidential commission now (in the face 
of this record) to recommend a mere freez- 
ing of imports on a 1954 basis and suggesting 
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import limitations by but ‘voluntary and in- 
dividual action’ is the height of absurdity 
and but a head in the sand, ostrich attitude. 

“Measures should be taken to correct and 
bring into balance the unduly privileged tax 
position now enjoyed by the naturai-gas in- 
dustry. A broad active program and generous 
appropriation to support it should be im- 
mediately instituted to promote a research 
and development program for coal. 

“Coal freight rates recommendations are 
general. Vigorous compulsory action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other 
governmental agencies is necessary and ur- 
gent to remove the excessive and dispropor- 
tionate contribution that coal rates are mak- 
ing to meet the cost of other unprofitable 
services of the railroad industry.“ 

“The general recommendations on coal ex- 
ports and mobilization requirements for coke 
can be actively implemented if the national 
administration and existing governmental 
agencies would but courageously use existing 
means and measures now available to them. 
They should initiate and vigorously pursue 
a foreign coal export program. 

“Most of the recommendations under the 
section Government Fuel Purchasing Policy 
are worth while. There undoubtedly is a 
crying need for a minimum wage order de- 
termination In the coal industry under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. It is to be hoped that the 
Secretary of Labor will move expeditiously to 
that end now that the month-long public 
hearings on this matter have been termin- 
ated. 

“Another of the sections under Govern- 
ment Fuel Purchasing Policy directing that 
‘all coal suppliers to the Government, re- 
gardless of size, should comply with the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Safety Act’ has the most 
vigorous support of the mine workers and 
We urge the Secretary of Labor, with the au- 
thority granted under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
to see that this policy be rigidly enforced. 

“The Importation of natural gas from for- 
eign countries poises a dagger at the heart 
of all the coal industry—anthracite and 
bituminous—and threatens to disrupt in a 
grave way a very broad segment of the Amer- 
ican national economy. The threat comes 
from both our northern neighbor—Canada— 
and our neighbor to the south—Mexico. 
Current figures are not immediately avail- 
able. 

“It Is generally estimated, however, that 
In the Province of Alberta, Canada, alone the 
recoverable natural gas subject to export 
from the Province (less estimated reserves 
for its own use) exceeds 10 trillion cubic feet. 
In addition, gas is being discovered in Al- 
berta at the presently estimated rate of 1.5 
trillion cubic feet a year. This alone would 
add 15 trillion cubic feet In 10 years to the 
amount already available for export. 

“Within the past 2 years natural gas has 
been discovered in northeastern British Co- 
Tumbia and it is presently estimated that 
approximately 3 trillion cubic feet of gas 
have been proven in that Province. Dis- 
coveries are continuing at a rapid rate in the 
Northwest Territory and the Bush Country. 
Discoveries have been made in Saskatchewan 
and in southwest Manitoba and substantial 
gas reserves in these provinces are being 
added every month. 

“The proposed trans-Canada pipeline, al- 
ready holding Provincial export permits and 
merely awaiting Dominion permits, pro- 
poses to export 365 million cubic feet of gas 
a day from Alberta to the east, it being a 
30-inch pipeline more htan 2,000 miles long. 
with an estimated final capacity (with ad- 
ditional compressor engines) of 553 million 
cubic feet a day. If this line sought to 
serve only Canadian markets (even though 
it would displace 2244 million tons of bitumi- 
nous and approximately 144 million tons of 
anthracite coal now being shipped annually 
from the United States into Canada) per- 
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haps it could still be considered solely a 
Canadian problem. The fact of the matter 
however, is that there Its included in this 
proposal the construction of a branch line 
from the vicinity of Winnipeg to the in- 
ternational border in northern Minnesota, 
where approximately 200 million cubic feet 
of natural gas a day will be sold to the 
Northern Natural Gas Co. for sale and dis- 
tribution in the United States. It is claimed 
that this and other United States sales 
are necessary (particularly in the early days 
of the operation of the Canadian line) to 
make the line to Montreal economically 
feasible, it being estimated to cost over 
$300 million. If this gas is imported into 
the United States at the high-load factor 
that is proposed by the Trans-Canada and 
the Northern Natural Gas Co., it would bring 
into our country gas equivalent to more than 
2 million tons of bituminous coal per year. 

“Coupled with this, Federal Power Com- 
mission has already approved a plan whereby 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. export 60 
billion cubic feet of gas a year into the 
Toronto area, and the Niagara Transmission 
Co., Ltd., of Canada, is constructing a con- 
necting line from Toronto to the Niagara 
River, conditioned upon the agreement of 
the parties that the gas will be used to build 
up the markets in the Toronto area until 
such time as Trans-Canada completes its 
line to that city, which is estimated to occur 
in 1956. This arrangement is but a further 
step in strengthening the economic feasi- 
bility of the Trans-Canada line by having a 
readymade market to absorb Canadian gas 
to a substantial extent as soon as the Cana- 
dian line is able to deliver it. It is then 
proposed, and generally understood, that the 
flow of the line will be reversed from Ontario 
to bring natural gas Into the United States 
in the vicinity of Buffalo. The line will have 
a capacity upward of 125 million cubic feet 

r day. 

“In addition, in 1952, the Federal Power 
Commission improvidently issued a certifi- 
cate to Montana Power Co., allowing the 
importation from Alberta into Montana of 
10 billion cubic feet a year for 5 years, and 
the Federal Power Commission now has 
under present consideration an application 
by the same company to increase its gas im- 
ports to 20 billion cubic feet annually for a 
period of 20 years. 

“Other applications are pending before the 
Federal Power Commission for certificates to 
serve the Pacific Northwest area with vol- 
umes of gas ranging up to approximately 90 
billion cubie feet per year. This would be an 
equivalent of 4 million tons of bituminous 
coal per year, Such applications pose a con- 
stant and continuing threat to the entire 
coal-producing areas and markets of the 
western part of the United States. 

“In connection with these Canadian gas 
imports, it should be noted furthermore 
that, with respect to coal, every ton of coal 
shipped into Canada from the United States 
must pay an import duty of 50 cents per ton, 
while Canadian gas comes into the United 
States absolutely tax free. 

“The Texas and Ohio Gas Co. since 1951 
has been seeking authority to econstruct 
a gas line from the Rio Grande River in 
Hidalgo County, Tex., to the State of West 
Virginia and as part of its gas supply relies 
upon obtaining 200 million cubic feet of 
gas per day from the Republic of Mexico. 
In addition news dispatches quote the head 
of the Mexican Government's oll- and gas- 
producing agency—the Penex Co.—as having 
stated that 300 million cubic feet of gas per 
day can be produced in the Rio Grande fields 
near Reynosa to be exported to the United 
States. By bringing this gas a short dis- 
tance across the Rio Grande into southern 
Texas it would be readily available for any 
one or more of the large long distance trans- 
mission lines already servicing the Appala- 
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chian area and the eastern seaboard. At- 
tention should be directed to the fact that 
this natural gas would be imported absolute- 
ly duty free whereas any coal that is shipped 
into Mexico is burdened with an Import tax 
of 30 to 40 cents per ton depending on the 
money value of the coal. 

“In the 83d Congress Ist session the late 
Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, introduced and 
public hearings were held on S. 1287 which 
sought to amend section 3 of the Natural 
Gas Act pertaining to the issuance of per- 
mits for the importation or exportation of 
natural gas. Such a bill would not establish 
a legislative embargo upon natural gas im- 
ports but would merely amend the act and 
establish appropriate legal criteria for the 
Federal Power Commission to follow in car- 
rying out its present power. Domestic fuels 
are wholly adequate to meet any and all 
needs of the fuel markets of the United 
States. It is therefore entirely appropriate 
that proper standards and criteria be set 
up to guide the Federal Power Commission 
in its decisions on the question of foreign 
gas imports into this country. We attach a 
modified version of the Hunt bill and urge 
its early introduction and speedy enact- 
ment: 


“PROPOSED REVISED AMENDMENT TO NATURAL 
GAS ACT TO LIMIT IMPORTS 


“Section 3 of the Natural Gas Act ts 
amended by inserting between the second 
and third sentence thereof a new sentence 
as follows, viz: 

It shall not be deemed to be consistent 
with the public interest to authorize the ex- 
portation or importation of natural gas in 
any case where the Commission finds that 
such exportation or importation will result 
in economic dislocation unemployment or 
injury to competing fuel industries of the 
United States unless compelling reasons in 
the public interest require such authortza- 
tion or there is an inadequate supply of all 
domestic fuels to serve a specific geographic 
area.” „ 


Federal Regulation of Natural Gas Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the West 
Allis, Wis., Common Council in opposi- 
tion to legislation to exempt from Fed- 
eral regulation the rates charged by pro- 
ducers and gatherers of natural gas 
made for interstate commerce. 

Following is a letter from George A. 
Schmus, city attorney for West Allis, and 
a copy of the resolution: 

West Axis, Wrs., March 25, 1955. 
Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We respectfully urge your op- 
position to H. R. 4560, which would exempt 
from Federal regulation the rates charged 
by producers and gatherers of natural gas 
on sales they make In Interstate commerce. 

Enclosed is a certified copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the City 
of West Allis on March 22, 1955. 

Sincerely, 
Geronce A. Scumus, 
City Attorney. 
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Whereas certain legislation is pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States, in- 
cluding the so-called Harris bill which would 
amend the Natural Gas Act of 1938 and ex- 
empt from rate regulation of the Federal 
Power Commission those companies produc- 
ing and supplying natural gas for sale in 
interstate commerce; and 

Whereas it appears that passage of such 
legislation would result in increased gas 
Tates to the consumers of West Allis; and 

Whereas it appears regulation of natural 
gas rates at the wellhead is required to 
protect the public because of limited compe- 
tition and concentration of ownership in a 
Tew companies; and 

Whereas the League of Wisconsin Munic- 
ipalities and the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers have already gone on 
record in opposition to such legislation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of 
the City of West Allis hereby records its 
opposition to any Federal legislation which 
Would eliminate Federal regulation of nat- 
ural gas rates at the wellhead, and calls 
upon the Members of Congress to defeat any 
such legislation, Including the Harris bill. 

Let a certified copy of this resolution go 
forward to President Eisenhower, to both 
Senators and all Congressmen from the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Adopted March 22, 1955. 

PHIL. ELLIOTT, 
City Clerk. 

Approved: 

ArnoLp H. KLENTZ, 
Mayor. 
Marcu 24, 1955. z 


Propriety of Debating in Colleges tke 
Recognition of Red China by the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
issued by me in reply to an inquiry re- 
Ceived from a college professor with re- 
gard to the propriety of debating in the 
Colleges the recognition of Red China by 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

ECORD, as follows: 

Desatinc RECOGNITION or RED CHINA 
DECEMBER 6, 1954. 

Dear Proressor: I am glad to give you my 
Opinion of the question whether college stu- 
dents should debate the question of diplo- 
Matic recognition of Red China. 

If this were only an academic issue, a topic 

n strictly for its academic value, I 
Should, of course, say there is no reason why 
it should not be debated. Is it, however, 
Purely an academic issue? z 

In hearings before the Internal Security 

Subcommittee John Powell and William 

d Hinton testified that they had re- 
Mained voluntarily in Red China after the 
Po. Chinese made war on us in Korea. 
well edited one of the magazines used 
tis extensively in brainwashing our men 
ld captive by the Communists, 
nton and Powell both refused to answer 
Questions before our subcommittee on their 
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present activities in this country. They are 
both here now on speaking tours at which 
they give forth the propaganda line in favor 
of Red China—peace, trade, and coexistence. 
Hinton brought in a large amount of printed 
material, which was confiscated by the 
United States customs, 

I have no doubt that a carefully planned 
campaign is being carried on to propagandize 
for Red China among students, teachers, 
church people, farmers, labor unions, and 
business groups. 

Many innocent people are helping to fur- 
ther it without realizing the purpose of the 
propaganda. This campaign is timed to coin- 
cide with moves in our Government and in 
U, N. for softening our attitude to Red China, 

The Communists know that constant dis- 
cussion helps to keep the issue in the public 
eye, accustoms people to accept a strange, 
unpleasant idea without thinking, and oth- 
erwise makes recognition palatable. It is the 
old story of drops of water wearing away 
a stone. 

The propaganda is probably timed to coin- 
cide with publication of a crop of books and 
articles on Communist China, putting the 
propaganda line in many most enticing 
forms, 

That was the technique used after 1943 
through the IPR and other public and pri- 
vate agencies to persuade Americans that 
the Chinese Reds were simple agrarian re- 
formers. This is how they persuaded some 
people that the United States must insist 
the Chinese establish a coalition government 
with Mao Tse-tung. 

We obtained full proof of the collusion 
between American pro-Communists and 
those in Soviet countries through the IPR 
hearings years too late to stop the damage. 
We obtained full proof of the collusion in 
the Korean peace settlement through the 
hearings on General MacArthur and other 
testimony under oath, but it came too late. 
We shall have formal legal proof of the 
campaign to whitewash Red China, but not 
while the political decisions are being made, 

Nevertheless, nothing is gained by oppos- 
ing the use of this topic in college debates. 
Instead, I think American students and 
teachers should get Into the argument with 
everything they have—read every book and 
article, debate every issue, marshal all the 
evidence, clarify their understanding, and 
hold on with fierce determination until every 
student and teacher who has been exposed 
to Communist propaganda (however skill- 
Tully disguised) has a chance to learn the 
Tull story. If the Communists want a de- 
bate on Red China, they should get it.. If 
they want to propagandize for Red China, 
we can prove we know how to work even 
harder to spread the truth, so that not a 
single student or teacher in American col- 
leges or high schools will be uncertain where 
he stands. 

Meeting this issue will give American 
students excellent training In one of the 
techniques of cold war. The Communists 
never use logic as western cizilization uses 
it, following the standard set by the Greeks. 
They choose their propaganda slogans and 
their subtle camouflage for purposes of de- 
ception, and then dress them up with schol- 
arly references, statistics, maps, and other 
apparatus of learning. 

Such arguments cannot be answered with 
logic, but we must all learn to answer them. 
They can be answered only by the clearest 
understanding of what the Communists are 
trying to do, and how well they are dis- 
guising it; and then by clear and vivid pres- 
entation of the idea or image which will 
most effectively counteract the suggestion 
technique of the Reds. 

I am having prepared a brief bibliography 
of references which may be left out of the 
usual reference lists. We also have avail- 
able copies of the hearings before our sub- 
committee dealing with Hinton and Powell, 
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and including testimony of the American 
fighting men who spent long periods in Red 
Chinese prisoner-of-war camps. We have 
also a new series on Strategy and Tactics 
of World Communism. I shall take special 
pleasure in sending copies to you and your 
students, and, obviously, to any other in- 
structors or students or citizens who are in- 
terested in the debate. 

The Communists hope to hoodwink our 
teachers and scholars, to draw them into 
a subtle and carefully contrived propaganda 
boobytrap. Let us not try to meet the issue 
by censorship of the Communists. That 
is what they are playing for. Let us meet 
it by using this opportunity to give our 
young people the clearest understanding of 
the question, and the greatest possible skill 
in presenting the case for the side of freedom, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wium E. JENNER. 
From THE OFFICE OF SENATOR WILTAM E. 
JENNER OF INDIANA, DECEMBER 14, 1954 


The following books and reports have in- 
formation of value in connection with dis- 
cussion of recognition by the United States 
of the Communist regime in China. 

This list is intended to be supplementary 
to standard lists, and not in place of them, 


DOCUMENTS 


(Internal Security Subcommittee, U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C.) 

Hearings, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
series, part 7A, Chinese Communist Move- 
ment, report, July 5, 1945, War Department. 

Hearings, Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism, parts 1-5, 1954. 

Hesrings, Communist Propaganda Activi- 
ties in the United States 1951. 

Hearings, Espionage Activities of Personnel 
Attached to Embassies and Consulates Under 
Soviet Dominion in the United States, 1951. 
(Out of print.) 

Hearings, Interlocking Subversion in Gov- 
ernment Departments, part 23, 1954. Activi- 
tles of United States Citizens in Red China. 

Report, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1952, 

Report, Interlocking Subversion in Goy- 
ernment Departments, 1953. 

OTHER 


Raymond L-G. Deverall, People’s China: 
Sweat-Shop Arsenal; Richard Deverall, Tokyo, 
Japan, 1954. 

Raymond J. De Jaegher and Irene Corbally 
Kuhn, The Enemy Within, Doubleday & Co., 
Inc. 

Maria Yen, The Umbrella Garden, Mac- 
millan. 

Eudocio Ravines, The Yenan Way. 

Robert Green, Calvary in China. 

Mark Tennien, Chungking Listening Post. 

Liu Shaw Tong, Out of Red China. 

Edward Hunter, Brainwashing in Red 
China, 

American Federation of Labor—various 
documents on slave labor in Communist 
areas. 


Food Packs and Marketing Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was pres- 
ent this morning at an official introduc- 
tion program by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, of a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
dramatizing to the public the service the 
public is obtaining in the type of food 
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packs and marketing methods which 
have been developed over the years by 
the food retailers. The program was 
conducted at the Department of Agri- 
culture and was well attended by press, 
radio, and news cameras, I commend 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ben- 
son, for having developed this excellent 
and informative bulletin on the food- 
pack question, and for dramatizing it as 
he did on the program this morning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the brief address of the 
Secretary on this program. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am very happy to welcome all of our 
distinguished visitors to the Department of 
Agriculture today. I believe we have here in 
the patio a message that will be of interest 
to each of you, and to all friends of agri- 
culture. 

For too many years, it seems to me, con- 
sumers have been bombarded with propa- 
ganda about the high cost of food. 

The truth is that food today is a better 
buy than ever before in history. 

The material on exhibit is evidence of our 
intention here in the Department to present 
the full story of this better buy in food to 
the public—to consumers, businessmen, and 
farmers. 

The war and postwar inflation resulted in 
higher incomes for consumers, higher prices 
for industrial goods, and higher food prices. 

That much is true. It is also true, how- 
ever, that our food prices today are well in 
line with our incomes. 

Today we are eating better than ever be- 
fore. Our diets are much better than they 
were 30 years ago. The quality of foods is 
higher. We have a vastly wider selection. 
And our foods are available to us in con- 
venient forms—many of them are ready 
mixed, ready dressed, and ready to serve. 
Yet we spend no greater share of our income 
for food than we did 30 years ago. Actually, 
we would spend much less if we were con- 
tent to go back to the food habits of the 
1920's. 

The full story is one of phenomenal service 
to consumers—on the farm, in our food fac- 
tories, and in the distributive trades. Itisa 
story that we must tell the American people, 
and tell it so it will be clearly understood. 

Our friend Earl Butz has been going around 
the country trying to set people straight on 
this matter. He has been pointing out that 
despite the many Improvements in variety 
of foods available, in nutritional quality, and 
convenience of preparation, American con- 
sumers today spend the same share of their 
income for food as was spent as far back as 
30 years ago. If you bring it down to what 
an hour's labor will buy, the picture is even 
clearer. An hour of labor today will buy 
almost twice as many loaves of bread, twice 
as many quarts of milk, and twice as many 
pounds of steak or chicken, as it did 30 years 
ago. 

Some of us in the Department decided that 
these facts should be dramatized. We there- 
fore prepared the little booklet that is avall- 
able here this morning, called More and 
Better Foods From Today's Pay Check. This 
booklet tells a story that every well-informed 
citizens ought to know. The exhibit which 
we are opening today is an elaboration of 
the booklet, and we hope that each of you 
will take a few minutes to study these ex- 
hibit panels and the message that they tell. 

Several of our friends have already asked 
what we intend to do with this booklet 
and this exhibit. I am happy to an- 
nounce that we have already received 
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orders for over 200,000 copies of the booklet, 
and more are coming in every day. Some of 
the leaders in the food processing and mark- 
keting field plan to buy the plates from 
which this booklet was made and reproduce 
large quantities for their own distribution, 
I will not be surprised if more than a mil- 
lion copies of the booklet are distributed in 
this way. 

The exhibit will be made available to our 
cooperators at the State agriculture col- 
leges and in that way we hope its message 
will be carried clear across the country. 

We are also preparing special programs for 
radio and television stations throughout the 
country, and of course the booklet has al- 
ready been released to the press. We hope 
through these media to get the message to 
many people who would not otherwise hear 
about it. 

Along with these wholesale methods of dis- 
tribution, we want to get this story to key 
people, who themselves will pass it on to 
others. That is the reason for inviting you 
here today. We would appreciate your sug- 
gestions on how to present this story to all 
consumers, We also plan to invite other 
groups here for this purpose. 

We are honored to have the Representa- 
tives from the Congress with us this morn- 
ing. Your presence here denotes your in- 
terest and concern in the well-being of 
American farmers and American agriculture 
asa whole. We hope you will agree that this 
story Is one that needs to be told, and that 
you will help us in telling it. 


Tariff on Textiles From Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Don't 
Place Burden of ‘Saving’ Japan on Tex- 
tile People Alone,” which was published 
in the Anderson (S. C.) Independent of 
March 24, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DON’T PLACE BURDEN OF "SAVING" JAPAN ON 
TEXTILE PEOPLE ALONE 

One argument advanced in favor of low- 
ering the tariff on textile goods is that the 
Japanese must sell their textiles to the 
United States or else engage in trade with 
Red China and Russia. 

Such trade, we are told, would lead to 
closer ties between the Japanese and the 
Reds and eventual loss of Japan to com- 
munism. 


We are also told that so long as Japan 
can't trade freely the United States must 
subsidize them at heavy cost. x 

Such subsidy can relieve the economic 
pressure upon the Japanese and discourage 
trade with the Red world. This subsidizing 
of the Japanese is a burden that is spread 
among all Americans. 

What is proposed is that the subsidy, In 
effect, be paid by the textile people—workers 
and owners—in Anderson, in South Carolina, 
in the South. 

To enable the Japanese to sell their goods, 
southern mills would be forced to curtail 
or shut down, thousands would be thrown 
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out of jobs or placed on mere subsistence, 
and southern economy would be knocked 
winding, 

That would be the result of making one 
region bear a nation’s whole burden so that 
some other industry, such as steel, could 
trade with the Japs. 

If the choice must be between lowered 
tariffs that would wreck the American tex- 
tile industry or continued outlay of Govern- 
ment money to prop up the Japanese econ- 
omy, let it be the latter. 

The textile industry shouldn't be called 
upon to bear the whole burden of saving the 
Japs from communism. f 


THE MARBLE MAKERS DELIVER PROTEST 


The, Japanese, it seems, not only are 
threatening the United States textile indus- 
try but the Nation's marble-making indus- 
try as well. 

Seven factories in the United States; 6 in 
West Virginia and 1 in Illinois, manufac- 
ture marbles that little boys shouldn't “play 
keeps” for, but have, for generations. 

The marble manufacturers say they're go- 
ing to be driven out of business unless 
something is done about the Japanese mo- 
nopoly. 

In brief, let the Japs pick up their mar- 
bles and stay home. 


Domestic and Foreign Phases of the 
Dope Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
summarizing a very interesting luncheon 
which a number of Senators and I held 
Monday afternoon, March 28, relative to 
domestic and foreign aspects of the in- 
ternational narcotics problem. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


Few problems have more aroused Ameri- 
can public opinion that that of narcotics 
addiction among many of our people, par- 
ticularly many young Americans. 

Every Senator who has come in contact in 
the course of his legislative work with this 
serious problem has, I know, felt a keen sense 
of obligation to try to stamp out the insidi- 
ous narcotics menace. 

Each Senator has felt, as I have felt, the 
need for a continued, determined antiad- 
diction drive on a sound, carefully planned 
basis. Each Senator has felt the need for 
accurate reporting of the problem, accurate, 
I emphasize, not sensationalized reporting, 
but rather down-to-earth, factual analyses of 
the situation as it really exists. 

I personally haye come in contact with the 
narcotics evil on many fronts. I have con- 
fronted it as a former member of the 
Kefauver Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee; as a current member of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency; as a former chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on the 
International Opium Protocol, and in other 
connections, 


ORIGIN OF LUNCHEON MEETING 


I felt that it would be helpful, therefore. 
to sit down and confer with the Government 
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official most familiar with the problem, Com- 
missioner Harry Anslinger of the Narcotics 
Bureau of the Treasury Department, and to 
have present other Senators who are like- 
wise interested in the problem, as well as 
representatives of America's medical and 
pharmaceutical professions. 

And, so I arranged for the meeting on 
Monday afternoon. 


MANY SENATORS PRESENT 


We had a splendid turnout of Senators in 
spite of a crowded Senate calendar and 
other meetings. 

My colleagues present included Senator 
Price DANIEL, of Texas, who is chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary subcommittee which is 
going to make a comprehensive review of 
the narcotics statutes; 

Senator Herman WELKER, of Idaho, and 
Senator JosepH O'Manoney, of Wyoming, 
who are members of the Daniels Subcommit- 
tee on the Narcotics Code. 

Other Senators present included Senators 
Mansrretp, of Montana; SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, Murrxr, of Montana; Kucnet of Cali- 
forlan; HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa; DworsHak, 
of Idaho; Martin of Pennsylvania; KEFAUVER, 
of Tennessee; Green, of Rhode Island; Wi- 
Liams, of Delaware; HAYDEN, of Arizona; and 
HumpuHrey, of Minnesota. 


PRIVATE REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT 


We had an outstanding representation of. 


members of the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions. 

Mr. Frank Kuehl, general counsel, Ameri- 
can Medical Association; Dr. Theodore G. 
Klumpp, president, Winthrop-Stearns Co. 
(also president of National Pharmaceutical 
Council and chairman of Medical Services 
Task Force, Hoover Commission); Dr. R. P. 
Fischells, executive secretary, American 
Pharmaceutical Association; Mr. George H. 
Frates, Washington representative, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists; Dr. 
J. O'Neil Closs, executive vice president, 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association; Dr. Karl Bambach, executive 
vice president and secretary, American Drug 
Manufacturers Association; Dr. John Worley, 
“general counsel, American Drug Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

OTHERS PRESENT 

Also present were Dr. Frank Berry, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, who commented on 
the problem as viewed by the Defense Estab- 
lishment; Mr. George Cunningham, Assist- 
ant to Commissioner Anslinger, of the Nar- 
Cotics Bureau; Mr. Merton Henry, legisia- 
tive assistant to Senator FREDERICK PAYNE, of 
Maine (author of Senate Joint Reselution 
19—to tighten the narcotics laws); and Mr. 
Julius N. Cahn, counsel of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, who had helped 
me set up the meeting. 

The luncheon today happened to coincide 
With a White House luncheon for Prime Min- 
ister Mario Scelba, of Italy, and I had to 
leave after making certain introductory re- 
Marks. 

I am delighted to say, however, that my 
Colleague, Senator DANIEL, very graciously 
Offered to serve as chairman in my absence, 
and from all reports, he did an outstanding 
Job, as I had fully expected. 


MAJOR POINTS STRESSED 


I will not attempt to cover all of the im- 
Portant points which were made in the 
Course of of the informal luncheon discus- 
Sion. I think, however, that some of the 
following points were notable: 

1. Commissioner Anslinger stressed the 
importance of halting the narcotics traffic 
at its foreign source, rather than waiting 
T try to intercept the dope at ports of the 
i hited States, which is extremely dificult, or 
nside the United States which Is infinitely 
more difficult. 

8 He stressed the importance of stiff pen- 
to es being meted out by judges in order 
dry up the illicit narcotics traffic, 
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He cited several dramatic instances where, 
in particular commmunities when judges 
started handing down stiff sentences for re- 
peated trafficker-offenders, the local drug 
problem tended to dry up. 

3. At the same time, Commissioner Ans- 
linger emphasized the importance of very 
carefully writing and administering the nar- 
cotics laws so that it is the professional 
trafficker who feels the full brunt of those 
laws, while other offenders—technical vio- 
lators, individuals who may get accidentally 
enmeshed, one-time offenders, addicts, and 
others, are handled in a careful, firm, yet 
understanding way. 

4, Dr. Klumpp spoke briefly and praised 
Commissioner Anslinger as the greatest sin- 
gle bulwark against the illicit narcotics traf- 
fic throughout the world. 

He emphasized the splendid working rela- 
tions which the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions have always had with the Nar- 
cotics Bureau. 

5. Many of those present emphasized that 
in their judgment, the Narcotics Bureau 
should definitely be retained in the United 
States Treasury Department. 

They pointed out that to attempt to trans- 
fer the Bureau might endanger the consti- 
tutionality of present narcotics laws (which 
are predicated in major part upon the ad- 
ministration of tax statutes). A transfer 
might also seriously disturb long established 
working relationships between the Bureau 
and the medical and pharmaceutical indus- 
tries. 

6. Commissioner Anslinger stated that the 
postwar upsurge in narcotics addiction could 
in no way be traced to the medical or phar- 
maceutical professions. He commented that 
both professions have handled their public 
responsibilities in an outstandingly com- 
mendable way and have always given him 
complete cooperation. 

7. Dr. Berry commented upon the problem 
as encountered by the Armed Forces in the 
Far East. He stated that the level of addic- 
tion among some of our troops was lower 
last year than in 1953 and he believes that 
it will be lower this year than it was last 

ear. 
7 8. The question of the proposed transfer 
of units of the U. N. Narcotics Division from 
U. N., headquarters in New York, to Geneva 
came up. It was the consensus of those 
present that the proposed transfer is ex- 
tremely unwise. 

It was felt that there is a tremendous value 
in keeping the U. N. narcotics work centered 
in the United States where the fullest force 
of world public opinion can be mobilized 
against any offender nations, such as Red 
China. Commissioner Anslinger cited how, 
thanks to constructive activity on the part 
of the U. N. Narcotics Commission, several 
countries took effective action against dope 
factories which have been running full scale. 
As a result, these countries ceased to be 
centers of illicit narcotics production. Re- 
grettably Red China continues to violate the 
conscience of the world. 

9. In response to a Senator's question, 
Commissioner Anslinger mentioned that 
there are available in the Narcotics Bureau 
250 agents. By contrast, the two principal 
local narcotics squads available to two major 
metropolitan police forces number 200 in 
New York and 80 in Los Angeles alone. 

Several of the Senators present stated 
that in their judgment, sympathetic con- 
sideration should be given to expand ap- 
propriations for the Narcotics Bureau in 
order to carry on its vital work. 

10. It was stressed that the medical and 
pharmaceutical industries have an indis- 
pensable need for narcotics supply in the 
course of their regular work. 

The general public may not realize what 
an essential role is played by legitimate nar- 
cotics, as for example, to relieve shock in 
emergency cases, as well as for innumerable 
other medical and scientific purposes, 
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Such bonafide use is, of course, completely 
in contrast to the use of a terrible narcotic 
such as heroin—which is so dangerous a 
drug that it has been literally outlawed by 
the United States and virtually every civ- 
ilized country in the world, with but five 
unfortunate exceptions. 

CONCLUSION 


11. It was stated that President Eisen- 
nower's Inter-Departmental Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Narcotics is now hard at work in 
formulating various proposals and future 
action. 

Senator Dantet concluded by inviting the 
cooperation of all of the participants present 
in contributing to the work of his subcom- 
mittee, whose opening hearings will be 
announced at an early date. 


Submarginal Farm Lands in Dust Bowl 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
published in the Denver Post dealing not 
only with dust storms but also with land 
that might well be put back to grass, 

Apparently the editorial was inspired 
by the bill dealing with this subject 
which I introduced sometime ago. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Denver Post of March 10, 1955] 
SETTLING tHe Dust 

Senator Ture, of Minnesota, is pushing a 
bill to direct the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under authority granted by title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to acquire 
and permanently retire from cultivation sub- 
marginal farm lands in Dust Bowl areas, in- 
cluding those in southeastern Colorado, 
southwestern Kansas, western Texas, and 
eastern New Mexico. 

He argues, and with some merit, that this 
would be a practical method of dealing with 
two serious farm problems, drought and crop 
surpluses. 

In the light of experience Senator THYE'S 
proposal deserves serious consideration. Un- 
der this title III authority, the Secretary of 
Agriculture during the period 1934 to 1942 
purchased for the Government and took out 
of cultivation 10,086,000 acres of land in arid 
and semiarid regions which never should 
have been plowed up. 

These lands, which are administered by 
the Porest Service, have been converted to 
grass. In 1953, 6,440,731 acres were used for 
grazing. 

The first point made by Senator THYE is 
that the land he would retire from culti- 
vation is not needed for the production of 
farm crops. His plan would bring about an 
orderly reduction of crops now in surplus. 
His second point is that Government owner- 
ship and leasing of these dry lands “would 
provide an example of proper utilization for 
surrounding landowners, and make it feasi- 
ble for them to convert from cropping to 
stockraising . 

Over a period of years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could purchase and take out of 
cultivation a considerable dustbowl acre- 
age for what it now spends on drought relief 
for these areas. It might even make pay- 
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ments In lieu of taxes to the counties and 
school districts in which it acquires land. 

There isn’t any question that many thou- 
sands of acres in arid areas of Colorado and 
other Western States never should have been 
plowed up. True, they produce a big wheat 
crop in a year when moisture conditions are 
favorable. But those years are infrequent. 
And the Nation has such a big wheat sur- 
plus their production is not needed. 

Under the title III authority which Sen- 
ator THye would invoke, submarginal lands 
which are acquired by the Government can- 
not be sold, His bill would not change that. 
After being converted to grass they can be 
leased. Naturally, there are people who 
would like to buy them since they have be- 
come valuable for grazing purposes. But the 
Government is right in holding onto them, 


The Civilian Conservation Corps After 22 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. ES TES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress 
concerning the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which was set up 22 years ago 
in April as an emergency measure to 
meet some of the difficulties of many of 
our people. The results of the program 
are still visible through the millions of 
acres of land cleared and forests planted 
by members of the CCC. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps AFTER 22 
Years 


Many whose memories go back a quarter 
of a century, or more, recall Franklin D, 
Roosevelt's dramatic flight to Chicago on 
July 2, 1932, and perhaps something of what 
he said when he accepted the Presidential 
nomination tendered by the Democratic 
Party, then in session. This Nation was in 
the depression following the stock market 
crash of 1929. Men were out of work and a 
foreboding sense of uncertainty was every- 
where. It was natural, therefore, that a 
wave of hope followed the voicing of a plan 
for a great public-works project of forest and 
land restoration for relief of the unemploy- 
ment that plagued the country. The idea 
gripped the imagination and proved dynamic. 

The President lost little time before he 
laid the plan before Congress, Ten days 
later, on March 31, 1933, the President signed 
the Emergency Conservation Act which au- 
thorized him to establish a nationwide chain 
of camps where unemployed young men could 
engage in various forms of forest and land 
improvement, 

The first Civilian Conservation Corps camp 
was established on April 17, in the George 
Washington National Forest near Luray, Va. 
It was appropriately called Camp Roosevelt. 
By July of that year, there were 1,500 camps 
on mountain side and meadow from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico. Others were 
added until they were located in every State 
and Alaska, Hawall, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, to the number of 2,600. 
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The boys came from all parts of the Nation, 
but most of them were from the cities. Many 
were undernourished, discouraged, and filled 
with fear. Their education and their ex- 
perience were largely limited to what was 
avallable in a life confined to city buildings 
and paved streets. After enrollment they 
were in the midst of a new environment. 
Out in the open, surrounded by nature, they 
built camps, hewed tralis, laid roads, strung 
telephone lines, constructed bridges, built 
airplane landing fields, dug drainage ditches, 
fought forest fires, and faced a thousand 
tasks, such as had never entered their wildest 
dreams. All were volunteers. Their life and 
their responsibilities were conducted without 
military obligations or implications. More 
than that, an enthusiasm carried them 
through their dally duties, such as warranted 
the Judgment that the CCC had provided a 
moral equivalent for war. 

For a little more than 9 years, Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps and their leaders 
helped young men to find themselves. Few 
maintained their enrollment for more than 
a year and at no time were more than 385,000 
in the camps. But during those years the 
CCC gave health, purpose, and self-respect 
to 3 million young men. 

Much of their work is still visible. Mil- 
lions of acres are prosperous today because 
of what they did. Three million acres are 
growing trees because they planted them, 
More than 4 million acres of forest have 
cleaner and straighter trees because those 
boys cut out the crooked and diseased ones. 
Another 8 million acres are in good condi- 
tion because their crews stopped the spread 
of insect pests and tree diseases, and 
countless acres are green because they fought 
forest fires on them. Other millions of 
acres of grassland were saved from erosion 


because they built check dams and dispersed 


the prairie dogs. As part of all this, millions 
of people can thank the CCC boys for the 
picnic spots and the camping areas they 
enjoy, for ponds in which to fish and for 


better environment for a large portion of our 


wildlife. 

All this was done for the earth, the trees, 
the watercourses, and the wildlife. It is as 
nothing, however, compared with the bene- 
fits received by those young men and their 
dependents, Added to the good food and 
healthful surroundings provided by the 
camps, was the individual stimulus and 
discipline always present when young men 
are thrown together. Much credit for this 
can be given the young officers and tech- 
nicians who lived and worked with them. 
But these men, in turn, gained experience 
in managing camps and directing men that 
paid big dividends when the Nation faced 
the crisis created by the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Thereafter, the Armed Forces had 
priority. 

Being no longer necessary, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps was ended on June 30, 
1942, It will long be remembered as a suc- 
cessful effort of a democratic nation to help 
meet some of the difficulties of its people. 


Results of December Facts Forum 
Public-Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poll on 
public affairs conducted by Facts Forum, 
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of Dallas, Tex., during the month of 
December last. In my judgment, it is 
an accurate poll of public opinion on the 
questions involved, and I think the or- 
ganization is doing a very fine public 
service. 

There being no objeetion, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Dartas, TEX., December 6, 1954—The re- 
sults of the December Facts Forum public- 
opinion poll were announced today by its 
president, Robert H. Dedman, who explained 
that the difference between 100 percent and 
the percentage shown represents the per- 
centage voting “no.” 

Yes (percent) 
Has the Communist-world conspiracy 

gained ground in 195472 78 
Is United States public being subjected 

to propaganda to popularize U. N. 7. 81 
Should the Government crack down on 

big industrial mergers - 50 
Are both major parties being influenced 

by Communist: 22 71 
Are socialistic trends weakening Ameri- 

ica’s backbone, private enterprise? 83 
Are schools doing a better job of teach- 

ing three-R's today than 20 years 


and honorably discharged Peress?_... 94 
Has Eisenhower given Americans the 

change he promised in 19527 47 
If import tariffs were lowered would 

American-wage scales suffer 63 
Is Tito’s communism any different from 

Soviet communism 22 
Should Pearl Harbor disaster be rein- 

vestigated in light of recent disclos- 

G9 PT—T—TTT—T—T—T——————T A d haste 72 
Should we increase our technical assist- 

ance to countries like India?“ 42 
Should a U. N. employee put loyalty to 

U. N. before that to his country 8 
Should the President's Cabinet meetings 

be televised?_.......... ra le e fe 32 


The Yalta Conference and United States 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
column entitled “What of the Day?” 
written by Father John Doran, and pub- 
lished in the Arizona Register of Friday, 
March 25, 1955. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHat or Tire Day? 

T suppose any columnist would be com- 
pletely out of the swim of things this week 
if he did not write about Yalta. Just what 
is the purpose of finally revealing the docu- 
ments at this late date I do not know. The 
Democrats will howl smear and the Republi- 
cans will shout sanctimoniously that they 
are but being true to history, It really does 
not matter; the thing that matters is the 
whole Yalta Conference and the fact that & 
President of the United States (be he Demo- 
cratic or Republican) can have the power to 
do what was done at that conference. 
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“Power corrupts; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” It seems that there is so very 
much truth in that statement, or rather that 
it is true of so very many, Take the case of 
Roosevelt at Yalta. He was a man who had 
been handed again and again (sic) the high- 
€st trust within the giving of the American 
people. He was a man who spoke nobly not 
only at home but even abroad as in the four 
ireedoms, to which he got the reluctant 
Churchill to subscribe. He was the man who 
wrote to our present Holy Father to ask him 
to allow a personal envoy of the President to 
be sent to the Vatican so that they both 
might work together through this man for 
the peace of the world. Power, such tre- 
mendous power was put into Roosevelt's 
hands, the nearest approach to absolute 
power which any American President has 
ever had, 

What was his final use of that power is 
evidenced by Yalta. Either through his own 
thinking, or relying excessively on that of 
Hopkins, he took it upon himself to transfer 
lands and peoples into the Communist orbit 
on the gay gamble that the surfeited Josef 
Stalin would prove more tractable than did 
the lean one. No wonder little nations doubt 
if they can trust us when twice within the 
lifetime of a man not yet old the Presidents 
of the United States have taken upon them- 
selves this power of determining the place- 
ment of peoples. How can the world trust us 
when we cannot trust our own leaders? How 
can the world believe us, when we cannot 
believe the President of the United States 
when he makes a report to the Senate? If in 
the green wood we do these things, what shall 
be done in the dry? 

In the light of all this Yalta talk it was 
Interesting to read for the first time I have 
read it in the secular press, though years ago 
I read it in the Catholic papers, that when 
Japan sought to work out a surrender 
through the Vatican, this same politician 
who had talked so delightfully to the Pope 
about their mutual aims of peace, had the 
temerity to decide that the American people 
would rather continue the war than work out 
a surrender through the Pope. As the Ari- 
zona Republic (March 18th) remarks: “Ap- 
Parently he (Roosevelt) trusted Stalin ahead 
of the Pope.” 

It is undoubtedly true that Roosevelt was 
to many a demigod. I suppose to many he 
will so remain. But would it not be well for 
all of us to realize that no man is to be 
trusted with the fate of nations. I, who was 
Tather strongly for the Bricker amendment 
last year, am madly for it now. 

Father JOHN Doran. 


Our Fathers’ God, to Thee—An Easter 
Message for Americans - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a message 
entitled “Our Fathers’ God, to Thee,” 
Written by E. Merrill Root, of Indiana, 
and published in the bulletin of For 
America, a patriotic organization having 

quarters at 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, and which is dedicated 
to the restoration of the United States 
Constitution. 
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There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our FATHERS’ Gop, To THEE 
(By E. Merrill Root) 


At this Easter of the stone rolled away, of 
the empty tomb, and of the risen Christ, 
what does religion mean for America, as the 
way, the truth, and the light? It is fitting 
that all who consecrate themselves to serve 
their country should gravely pause to con- 
template the fact of God and to ponder the 
reality of religion in relation to the America 
we love. 

In this crucial hour of time, we who stand 
for America must build steadfastly on eter- 
nity. For we wrestle, as St. Paul says, not 
with flesh and blood but with principalities 
and powers, with the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, with spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Ours is the old, the ever new, the 
eternal war of good against evil, of light 
against darkness, of reality against nihilism. 
And since the basis of all good, all light, all 
reality, lies in God, we cannot fight the good 
fight unless we ourselves are the soldiers of 
God. 

To often we Americans forget the essential 
basis of the contemporary war of two worlds; 
the adversary, however, never forgets. The 
Communists, who are our most realistic and 
bluntly drastic enemies, say openly that their 
fundamental war is against God. God, they 
say, if He did exist, would have to be liqui- 
dated; and since He does still exist at least 
as a credulity in the mind of man, they plan 
a great purge of God [a Moscow trial of God]. 
God (who, they believe, does not exist as a 
fact) must publicly be shot as an “idea,” or 
exiled to some Stberian corrective labor camp 
as a “superstition.” And the very mind of 
man must be brainwashed of even the gray 
lingering ghost of God. For the Communists 
well know that their world of the Towers of 
Babel—of man crucifying men in the name 
of progress —of truth as of the most con- 
venient lie—of mass slavery and murder in- 
corporated—cannot continue in the same 
world as the living God. They know that if 
God is, He will loose the fateful lightings of 
His terrible swift sword, He will sound the 
trumpet that shall never call retreat, and the 
world of Lucifer and his wrecked angels 
building the narrow kingdom of man on the 
quicksand of nihilism, will fall again as it 
has fallen before. 

And even the suaver, less realistic Fabian 
Socialists and liberals—the gentler collec- 
tivists of the center—know this too, though 
they soft pedal it with a dishonest “hush, 
hush.” Socialism, like communism, would 
build not the Kingdom of God but the king- 
dom of man. 

All collectivists essentially tend to be men 
of this one world of time and this one life 
of mortality. They base morality upon pub- 
lic utility and social sanctions. They see 
bread and circuses, here and now, as the 
good of man, and they deny the immortal 
crown, They think this one world and life 
the be-all and the end-all—the only reality 
there is. They possess intellectual clever- 
ness without basic wisdom, 

And since men cannot live without some 
absolute, they lift the State (“that coldest 
of all cold monsters’) up to be the “the 
mortal god” of man’s idolatry. Thus they 
turn the many mansions of the world into 
a bleak house of spiritual nihilism. 

Whittaker Chambers has seen this most 
deeply and said this most powerfully, in 
Witness: It is (1. e. communism) the vision 
of man’s mind displacing God as the crea- 
tive intelligence of the world. It is the 
vision of man's liberated mind, by the sole 
force of its rational intelligence, redirecting 
man's destiny and reorganizing man's life 
and the world, It is the vision of man, once 
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more the central figure of the Creation, not 
because God made man in His image, but 
because man's mind makes him the most 
intelligent of the animals.” 

And in this vision of man become Lucifer, 
all that exists is what we can weigh and 
measure with this world's coarse thumb. 
Immortality, the stone rolled away and the 
Christ forever risen, are not only false (they 
say) but evil, 

Their world is this world only, this world, 
period. Their good life consists of the State 
feeding and clothing men here in the little 
flicker of futility which they call life, stuff- 
ing them with bread and amusing them 
with circuses, as convicts are feasted and 
privileged before they are led into the gas 
chamber. 

Such is the world of collectivism. As 
such, it is necessarily not only a false world 
but, like all things based upon a lie, an evil 
world. In such a world—time based, relativ- 
istic, void of eternal sanctions—a world of 
the Towers of Babel built upon the quick- 
sands of nihilism—it is only a step * * * 
an inevitable step * * to the belief that 
the good end justifies any means: that to 
perfect man we may rightly torture men: 
that it is expedient that one (or many) die 
for the people: that it is justifiable to in- 
vade the private heart and to brainwash the 
inviolable individual mind in order to estab- 
lish the hive and the heap. 

Within God, man becomes the measure of 
all things; then, in his pride as man and in 
his glib self-measurement, he has no higher 
standard and no inexorable judge to prevent 
him from wreaking the malice of his whims 
upon other men. No divine Judge, no high- 
er law seems to be there to rebuke his finite 
and ferocious ego. 

Wisdom could have predicated from the 
beginning the kind of world we would get if 
we followed the premises and axioms of col- 
lectivism; a world of cruelty rampant, of 
negativism militant, of the conformity of 
the hive and the heap, of “brotherhood” 
predicated on the restoration of human slave 
ery, of a “humanism” that accepts inhuman- 
ity as the proper escalator of progress. And 
our adversary knows well that in order to 
make the world safe for collectivism, he must 
first make sure that—at least in men's hearts 
and minds—God is dead. 

For if God lives—as He does—the first 
Isaiah has seen and said what will inevitably 
happen at last to the secular nihilists: 


“How art thou fallen from Heaven, 

O Lucifer, son of the morning! 

How art thou cut down to the ground, 

Which didst weaken the nations! 

For thou didst say in thine heart, ‘I will 
ascend into Heaven, 

I na exalt my throne above the stars of 


I will sit also upon the mount of the con- 
gregation, 
In the sides of the north: 
I will ascend above the heights of the 
clouds; 
I will be like the most High.“ 
Yet thou shalt be brought down to Hell 
To the sides of the pit. 
ay that see thee shall narrowly look upon 
ee, 
And shall consider thee, saying, 
‘Is this the man that made the earth to 
tremble, 
That did shake kingdoms; ' 
That made the world as a wilderness, and 
destroyed the cities thereof; 
. not the house of his prison- 
ers [E 
AUTHOR OF LIBERTY 


Our original American Revolution and the 
Constitutional Republic that is founded, are 
the opposite of this man made world of 
secular nihilism. For America was founded 
on the fact of God. And while it remains 
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so founded, and only so long, will it con- 
tinue to be man’s bastion of liberty. For 
the glory of our original American Revolu- 
tion is that our Founding Pathers repudiated 
the world of mere man and based our Con- 
stitutional Republic firmly upon God. 

Thomas Paine, the Deist, is sometimes 
called by those who should know better, an 
atheist, He is also sometimes falsely claimed 
by our adversaries as a happy fellow citizen 
in their barbed wire paradise. But it was 
Thomas Paine who in the very beginning of 
our Nation, saw the total state as no mortal 
god” but a mortal devil, and who wrote of 
it: “for so unlimited a power can belong only 
to God.” So all our Founding Fathers felt— 
and sald. Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and all the wise and great who created our 
Republic, regarded God not as an object of 
faith but as the fact on which all objects 
stand. The words of Genesis about the crea- 
tion of the world can be spoken of our Amer- 
ica also. “In the beginning God.“ 

In a recent great speech before the Law 
School of Yale University, sponsored by the 
Conservative Club of that school, Dr. Clar- 
ence Manion made this clear. He said: 

“The Founding Fathers did not categori- 
cally declare that these truths are self-evi- 
dent. They said, We hold that they are self- 
evident.’ Such was the nature of their faith 
that they postulated these declarations as 
self-evident truth. 

“No. 1: There is a God. All men are 
created. The position of an Almight Creator 
in the universe was thus stated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, not as a matter of 
faith, but as a matter of fact. God exists. 
And then No. 2. All men are created 
equal—created equal. All men are not born 
equal. All men are not physically or mate- 
rlaliy equal; neither are the women But 
according, to this deciaration, peuple are 
equal in the sight of God.” 

These bold true words clarify for us the 
basis of our original American Revolution— 
the most profound, and unique revolution 
in the hiatory of the world; and they clarify 
equally the basis of our resolve to ensure 
the conservation of that Revolution against 
the reaction called collectivism. The essence 
that divides the American Revolution from 
collectivist reaction is, first of all, not eco- 
nomic, political, sociological. All these dif- 
ferences in effect and practice grow from the 
root of a deeper war of two worlds—a war 
between a world based on man and world 
based on God, 

The collectivists say that man is an acci- 
dental phenomenon of matter, yet that he is 
the measure of all things, who can create a 
good world out of his own pride of brains. 
We Americans say that man is a son of God, 
often weak and erring, but potentially only 
a little lower than the angels, who must 
measure himself against divine standards 
and eternal laws, and who is here to do God's 
will and serve God's glory, thus raising him- 
self by God's grace to regain the blissful 
seat of Eden. Between two such worlds there 
can be no peace: It is the eternal and 
fundamental war between Lucifer and God. 


DYNAMITE FOR DICTATORS 


Every slightest practical fact of the good 
life which is the American way stems from 
this root of God. No slightest good thing 
in our freedom to live and to pursue happi- 
ness can long cohere and endure if it is di- 
vorced from God. Our Founding Fathers 
knew this. They based our natural rights 
where alone they can be based—on the fact 
of God. Our Founding Fathers based nat- 
ural rights not on any material fact, or on 
any social expediency, or on any greatest 
good to the greatest number, but upon the 
wise and holy will of a personal God. Nat- 
ural rights, they knew, are never Just granted 
by governments as a condescension or a 
bonus, They are never created or established 
by governments. Governments always tend 
to seek the might to suspend the right, and 
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only God—above the state, superior to man, 
creator of reality itself—can be the mighty 
fortress and the unfailing bulwark of the 
natural rights which He established in His 
constitution of the cosmos. 

Government, our Founding Fathers be- 
lieved, is there not to lay its hands on men 
but only to see that men keep hands off their 
fellowmen. “To secure these rights” (that 
is, to conserve and defend them) “govern- 
ments are instituted.” Thus at the root of 
America there Hes the unique political idea 
that the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happines is factually there, graven 
in star and stone, In the constitution of the 
cosmos. It Is there by no accident of the 
atoms: it was created there by a personal 
God. Thus our natural rights precede the 
State—and even man: They are coeternal 
with the mind of God. And since man is a 
son of God, gifted with reason to answer the 
Reason that moves the sun in heaven and 
all the stars, these rights are “self-evident.” 

And, in the American way, this which be- 
gins in philosophy and principle, ends in 
the practical desires and decisions of our 
individual lives. Men want bread, to be sure, 
and must have it; they need circuses (or at 
least television) too, if they wish. But if 
they substitute the gift of bread and cir- 
cuses, unearned, for the natural rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, they 
will soon have only a neat and tidy brave 
new world, wrapped and packaged in cello- 
phane (often blood-red), and guaranteed to 
be delivered about 1984. 

The real freedoms of life to take the job 
you like or to refuse the job you dislike, to 
loaf like Huckleberry Finn or to own your 
acres, to sit under your own vine and fig tree 
and turn thumbs down on the orchards of 
the collectivist state, to be a gypsy of the 
open road or to toil in a bank, to seek as a 
poet the beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
of life and the magic casements opening on 
the foam, to affirm with Emerson “the in- 
finitude of the private man“ and to declare 
even In Moscow that 2 plus 2 still make 4, or 
to be any other “wondrous thing ‘twixt ape 
and Plato! —are possible only when the natu- 
ral rights of man, founded in God, protect 
us with the laissez-faire of their “Hands off!“ 
Thus God is the great dynamite to blow up 
dictatorships and the great dynamo to es- 
tablish liberty. 

THIS IS AMERICA 


Eventually and essentially, our Republic is 
the final, so far, and finest fruit of the long 
Judeo-Christian tradition. That tradition, 
because it is based on God, sees the world 
not as an unprofitable, disturbing episode, 
nor as a discord of chaos, nor as the brief 
fiare of a single match in a huge and 
thoughtless night. It is a world that has 
rhythm and melody and pattern; it is a 
work of art and of reason which has mean- 
ing, quality, value. Our souls vibrate to the 
King James Bible that nobly speaks such a 
world in deathless words: “O that I but 
knew where I might find Him, * * Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. 
The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork. * * » 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil. * * * 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but 
the word of our God shall stand forever. 
* * * Now we see as in a glass darkly, but 
then face to face, * * * Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but one of my words shall 
not pass away: * Before Abraham was 
Iam. * * * Lo, lam with you always, even 
unto the end of the world. * * * I am alpha 
and omega, the beginning and the end.” 
Such is the anthology of the grandeur, the 
anthology of God, that is our heritage, Alt 
that is good in America must live and move 
and have its being in the realm of such 
words become decds. The purge, the firing 
squad, the concentration camp, the state be- 
come “the mortal god.“ wither In the breath 
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of such words. But in the glory of such 
words the patriot dream flourishes, and 
the alabaster cities that shall yet gleam 
undimmed by human tears. 

These words and the world which they 
create predicate immortality. For only in 
such a world do men really dare and love 
and grow and live and build. When we 
have immortal longings in us, we fashion 
the cathedrals of Rouen and Chartres, we 
write the Divine Comedy, we compose the 
fugues of Bach and the oratorios of Handel. 
The things that are limited by mortality in 
the narrow kingdom of man are always tidy 
and cruel and petty and mean—the purges, 
the MVD, the corrective labor camp, the 
party line, the collectivized farms, the hor- 
rible apartment houses punched out with a 
cookie cutter, the mono-colored shirts, the 
ration books, the endless state-control forms 
you fill out before you can eat the egg from 
your own hen. 

The great things of this world are always 
arrows of longing for heaven—the Parthenon 
and the dialogs of Plato, the noble anguish 
of Michael Angelo, the Hebrew Bible, the 
symphonies of Beethoven. And the reality 
of this strife for immortality must strike 
the proud commissars and show them that 
we are all children building sand castles 
upon an infinite shore where the mighty 
waters of God roll. So America must live, 
humble under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Today we look about us, and rub our eyes, 
and say: “Is this America?" Our temporal 
politics are fallen on evil days. Our so- 
called leaders are men who do not even 
know that, to walk, they need sceing-eye 
dogs. We falter and palter, we cringe from 
expediency to expediency, we no longer listen 
for the trumpet that shall never call retreat. 
If we heard it, our souls would not be swift 
to answer, nor would our feet be jJubNant. 
We dwell in the valley of dry bones, and, 
like, Ezekiel, we hear the Voice say: “Son 
of man, can these bones live?” 

These bones can live only if we waken 
again to eternity, if we find again the ter- 
rible and holy will be the living God; and If 
ye find the living God, the words of Isaiah 
will come true. 


“He giveth power to the faint; 

And to them that have no might he in- 
creaseth strength. 

Even the youth shall faint and be weary, 

And the young men shall utterly fall: 

But they that walt upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; 

They shall mount up with wings as eagles; 

They shall run, and not be weary; 

And they shall walk, and not faint.” 


It is Easter once more. Again the stone 
is rolled awny, the tomb is empty, the Christ. 
is risen. It may be so of America also: from 
her too the stone may be rolled away, and 
her deathless dream may rise once more to 
live and rule. 


Appointment of Harold E. Stassen as 
Special Assistant to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Duluth News-Tribune, 
dealing with the recent appointment of 
Mr, Stassen as a special assistant to the 
President, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISARMAMENT Post STASSEN’S. OPPORTUNITY 


Harold E. Stassen is now special assistant 
to the President. He will work on policy 
concerning world disarmament proposals. 
For the time being the former Governor of 
Minnesota will continue as Chief of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

Creation of a post for this purpose, with 
full Cabinet rank, appears to have no prece- 
dent in world history. It gives needed and 
deserved recognition to the importance of 
disarmament. in any long-time plan for a 
saner world. And it shows a combination of 
idealism, imagination, and practical politics. 
The announcement takes the initiative away 
from the Communists in one of their favorite 
propaganda drives. 

Stassen will confer with American military 
men, Civilians, and Federal officials and with 
foreign governments. He starts out with 
some clear directions from the President. 
We are not going to try one-sided disarma- 
ment. No recommendations will become na- 
tional policy until they have been approved 
by the President and the National Security 
Council. Before any specific action or pro- 
nouncement of policy, concurrences will be 
secured from Congress, 

Here is a challenge such as few men have 
ever encountered, At the moment the odds 
against even modest success seem over- 
whelming. In today's world nations place 
most reliance on their ability to strike back, 
or an ally's ability. This is vastly more 
secure than a vague hope that some leaders 
are not as aggressive as they sound—the 
system prevailing up to 1939. But it is 
fiendishly expensive, even with plans held to 
a disputed minimum for effectiveness. The 
ability to deal a death blow at another civil- 
ization after suffering a frightful wound to 
our own provides a grim kind of security for 
the next few years. It does not represent our 
highest hopes, 

President Eisenhower, a soldier by profes- 
sion, sees @ possibility, however, remote, and 
puts one of his ablest assistants to work. 
Only a few weeks ago another lifetime 
soldier, General MacArthur, said, There 
must always be one to lead, and we should 
be that one. We should now proclaim our 
Teadiness to abolish war in concert with the 
great powers of the world. The result might 
be magical.” . 

We aren't going that far, Just yet. We are 
showing that we take disarmament seriously, 
as a possible escape from the trap in which 
the world finds itself. Harold E. Stassen has 
a unique opportunity to save civilization. 


“I Want To Cry” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include this editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star of March 26: 

“I Want To Ory” 

Another exponent of the run, hide, fear, 
and cry school of thought has now been 
heard from. Val Peterson, Civil Defense 
= tor, says that the Government is plan- 
2 to evacuate 70 million Americans in 
“Se of atomic war. This, he says, is the 
reason we must have a costly, hasty, ill- 
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conceived, unsoundly financed, and over- 
centralized highway-building program, 

Now there may be some sound reasons for 
su the President's $101 bilon 
State-Federal highway program—although 
we have not heard any with which we agree. 
But we are getting mighty sick and tired 
of this fearful waving of the atomic bomb 
over every proposal made in Washington to 
increase spending, to increase the power of 
the Federal Government over the State and 
the people of this country. 

This run, hide, fear, and cry philosophy 
is an alien and phony thing for Americans, 
It has no place here. Yet all around us we 
hear crybaby sons (Go On and Cry), and 
dire predictions of doom and disaster. We 
hear darkly foreboding fears about the fu- 
ture of the greatest, most powerful nation on 
earth. Where are the American voices of 
confidence, courage, faith, and calm? If we 
start thinking like frightened rabbits, we will 
become frightened rabbits. 

To all these harbingers of doom we recom- 
mend the familiar childhood sneer, “Crybaby, 
cry, stick your finger in your eye.” And 
further this wise quotation from Thomas 
Carlyle, “The first duty of man is that of 
subduing fear. We must get rid of fear; 
we cannot act at all till them, A man's 
acts are slavish, not true but specious; his 
very thoughts are false; he thinks, too, as 
a slave and a coward, till he have got fear 
under his feet.” 


The Arming of Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
written by Clarence Streit, entitled To 
Speed Arming Germany in Freedom's 
Defense,” appearing in the March 1955 
issue of Freedom & Union. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To SPEED ARMING GERMANY IN FREEDOM'S 

DEFENSE 


(By Clarence K. Streit) 


State Department influence is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that the sponsorship 
of the resolution for a convention to explore 
Atlantic union (S. Con. Res. 12; H. Con, 
Res. 73-80) is so predominantly Democratic. 
Many Republicans who privately say they 
favor this resolution have declined to sponsor 
it “at this time,” in deference to a fear 
in State Department quarters that even 
this doubtful hint of administration sup- 
port for it would delay European ratification 
of the London-Paris accords for German 
rearmament, 

This is a mild continuation of the pre- 
vious strategy of the Department, which 
sought to hasten ratification of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community by insisting that 
the United States would consider no alterna- 
tive to it. Since this policy ended instead 
in French rejection of the EDC, after 2 years 
had been wasted, one would have expected 
the Department to have changed its strategy. 

The “no alternative” road to failure was 
taken from the start of the Elsenhower ad- 
ministration. At that time a top policy- 
maker in the State Department told me he 
feared that if the Atlantic Convention reso- 
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Jution were reintroduced in Congress then 
with the backing of Republican Senators 
this would kill the hopes of ratification of 
the EDO "because the French would much 
prefer an Atlantic union with us." 

I replied that my own talks with French 
leaders (some of whom I have known for 
25 years) confirmed the premise that the 
French preferred Atlantic Union, but led me 
to the opposite conclusion. Pigeonholing 
the Atlantic Convention resolution in Wash- 
ington, I held, would end in French rejec- 
tion of the EDC, whereas its adoption by 
Congress could be handled by the adminis- 
tration in such a way as to assure previous 
ratification of the EDC, 


THE FRENCH VIEWPOINT 


The French leaders were not only aware 
of the great progress the Atlantic Conven- 
tion resolution had made in the previous 
session of Congress; they knew that John 
Foster Dulles himself had endorsed it pub- 
licly, in writing, when he was a candidate 
for Senator in 1949. The French Committee 
for Atlantic Union had been careful to in- 
form them of this, and had also sent them 
a translation of Mr. Dulles’ Introduction to 
Our New Federalist which he had written 
in 1950 and in which he had favored explor- 
ing Atlantic Union. I knew they knew these 
facts for in 1951 I had personally talked with 
Auriol, Herriot, Bidault, Pleven, de Gaulle, 
Reynaud, Billotte, Maurice Schumann, 
Mollet, Bonnefous, and others. I had also 
had many accasions to learn in the previous 
30 years how deep a scar Senate rejection 
of the League of Nations had left on French 
political thinking, and how much they as- 
sociated the Republican Party with isola- 
tionism. 

In these circumstances, it seemed clear to 
me that the “no alternative” strategy was 
bound to awaken the worst fears of the 
French regarding the Republicans, To them 
this strategy would mean that once the Re- 
publicans gained power, even Mr. Dulles 
quickly forgot about the Atlantic Convention 
alternative, and even the talk of strengthen- 
ing NATO faded out of the picture then. It 
would mean to them the elimination of all 
hint of the one thing—hope of an eventual 
Atlantic Union—which my policymaking 
friend himself believed would most serve to 
reconcile the French to German rearmament, 

By this strategy the administration delib- 
erately killed even the frail hope that might 
be awakened in France by a few Republican 
Senators continuing to ask for exploration of 
Atlantic Union, as they had in the previous 
Congress. How could such a strategy help 
but convince such key men as Herriot that 
if the French ratified the EDC the United 
States would then withdraw and leave them 
alone with the Germans—just as it had done 
after Clemenceau had renounced his Rhine- 
land policy when Wilson signed the treaty 
guaranteeing France against German attack? 

For such reasons, I forecast the failure of 
the administration's strategy and urged a 
policy of linking the Atiantic Convention 
resolution in Washington with ratification of 
the EDC in Paris, so that the two would ad- 
vance together, step-in-step, through the 
several stages in the legislative process which 
both faced. 

Later I put my thoughts on this subject 
in a memorandum, which I sent to Secretary 
Dulles on February 26, 1953. When the De- 
partment decided to continue with its “no 
alternative” strategy, Senator Kxrauv and 
the other Atlantic Union leaders stood aside 
and did nothing to interfere with it; the 
Atlantic Convention resolution was not even 
introduced in the 83d Congress. 

That strategy has thus already had a fair 
trial. Far from speeding Germany's entry 
into the Atlantic defense picture, it has al- 
ready delayed it 2 years. In these pages I 
have long recognized the need of hastening 
to harness German military might to west- 
ern defense, while warning that only through 
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Atlantic Union could this be done without 
the present danger of German rearmament 
turning later against the cause of freedom. 

Now the administration is seeking to 
hasten ratification of the London-Paris 20- 
cords by what I have called a mild ver- 
sion of its previous strategy. Happily, it 
does not talk publicly now of “no alterna- 
tive” to the present alternative, and there is 
evidence that it does not mean to wait more 
than a few months for ratification of the 
London-Paris accords. Indeed, there is even 
some cause for hope that, whether or not 
they are ratified in Europe within a few 
months, the administration will then look 
with a more kindly eye on the proposed At- 
lantic Convention. 

Meanwhile, however, the State Department 
still clings to the fallacy that any Indication 
of administration support of the Atlantic 
Convention resolution will retard German 
rearmament. It does this at a time when its 
own Formosa policy, and Khrushehev's rise 
in the Kremlin to which this policy contrib- 
uted, have seriously endangered the Lon- 
don-Paris accords. To hasten their ratifica- 
tion now, Washington needs more than ever 
to give Western Europeans the new incentive 
to ratify which they would have if the ad- 
ministration gave a green light to the At- 
lantic Convention resolution—even on & 
step-in-step basis that made Its adoption 
depend on European ratification of the ac- 
cords. 

In these circumstances it seems to me 
that I would let the public judge for itself 
whether the State Department's strategy, 
or the views I put before it in my 1953 memo, 
have best met the test of time, and best 
meet the present need. I publish that memo 
now in the special hope that Republicans in 
general, and administration leaders in par- 
ticular, will take a new look at this whole 
problem, and if their present strategy fails 
to produce the desired results by the time 
this appears, persist in it no longer but try 
instead the alternative I urged in 1953. 

To make the following memo apply to the 
present problem, the reader need only sub- 
stitute “London-Paris accords” for the 
EDC" wherever that term appears. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill which will pro- 
vide for an increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 per hour, reduce the maxi- 
mum workweek, and extend the cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This measure is identical with the one 
I introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives during the 83d Congress. 

The Presidenth has recently urged the 
Congress to increase the minimum wage 
to 90 cents per hour. Such a recom- 
mendation is inadequate at the present 
time in view of the continuing rapid rise 
of living costs, and certainly does not 
take into consideration increased worker 
productivity. There is no question about 
the fact that since 1938 the minimum 
wage has failed to keep up with the cost 
of living. The unemployment figures for 
1954 are shocking, and with a steadily 
increasing labor force each year, it is 
imperative that the Federal Govern- 
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ment take concrete action to improve 
the economic plight of thousands of 
low-wage earners, who are unable to 
maintain themselves and their families 
during times of economic adjustment. 

Recently in New York a conference of 
shop stewards—representing some 509,- 
000 CIO members in New York City—was. 
held to take action for the passage in 
Congress of bills introduced to increase 
the hourly minimum wage to $1.25. 

Two resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously at that conference; one calling 
for the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the Federal minimum wage to 
$1.25 per hour, and the other calling for 
the extension of minmum wage coverage 
to the retail industry. 

A $1.25 hourly minimum wage would 
put a realistic floor beneath current wage 
levels, and would prevent the exploita- 
tion of substandard, seasonal, and low- 
wage workers. In addition, it would 
bolster our national economy by creating 
more purchasing power, bettering our 
standard of living ,and contributing to 
full employment. 

I urge my colleagues to consider this 
legislation seriously, and to work for its 
early enactment, 


Decline in Farm Incomes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara] on the subject 
Michigan Farmers Await Action by 
Congress To Combat Declines in Farm 
Income. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


MICHIGAN Farmers AWAIT ACTION BY CON- 
CRESS TO COMBAT DECLINES IN FARM INCOME 


(Statement by Senator McNamara) 


The farmers of Michigan are waiting for 
a message of hope from Washington. 

For many of our smaller farmers, who na- 
tionally account for 98 percent of our farms, 
the continued drop in farm income means 
hardship and sacrifice. This is particularly 
true when lower farm income has to be 
shared with unemployed workers, forced by 
unemployment to return to the farms from 
thelr city jobs. 

For city workers, the drop in farm income 
means fewer customers, at a time when more 
and better customers are needed for the 
growing production of our factories and 
milis. For them, it means unemployment 
and wasted opportunitics. 

In the interests or. all of us, Congress must 
not dawdle. We must act quickly to protect 
our farm familles directly, and through them 
all of us. 

According to the Department of Commerce, 
farm income in January of this year (the 
latest figures available at this time) was at 
a rate of slightly more than 615 billion per 
year. This ts the lowest figure for any Janu- 
ary since the end of World War II. It is the 
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annual rate that is almost $2 billion lower 
than in January a year ago. 

This decline in income does not hit all 
farmers the same way. It does not mean the 
same thing for those few who own the big- 
gest farms as it does for the great majority. 

My concern however is with the majority, 
the men and women who work the smaller 
farms which make up 98 percent of the farms 
in America. For them, a cut in farm income 
may mean an immediate sacrifice of some- 
thing the family needs and has planned for. 
It means giving up a hoped-for improvement 
in family living, perhaps even some family 
necessity. 

In 1953, when the decline in farm income 
had begun to draw serious attention to itself, 
staff people at Michigan State College inter- 
viewed Michigan farmers to find out what 
changes in their plans were being forced on 
them, Here is part of what these interviews 
showed: 

Fifty-three percent of those interviewed 
were planning to spend less for new farm 
machinery. t 

Many others were cutting expenditures for 
second hand machinery. 

A third of those answering the question- 
naire were planning to spend less on new 
bulldings and on overhaul jobs. 

There was less interest in proper farm 
methods, such as applications of lime, pur- 
chases of good seed, and improvement of stock 
than in the past. 

Other studies made at the same time 
showed that farmers were postponing pur- 
chases of furniture, automobiles, and freez- 
ers as well as other household appliances. 

In my opinion, the most regrettable fact 
revealed by these studies was that many 
farm children were not going to get the 
educations that had been planned for them. 

What new postponements and new sacri- 
fices are being dictated by the continued 
declines in farm income I can only guess, 
since I can find no recent studies that tell 
what they are. 

The fact of these sacrifices 1s underlined 
by the decline in income per capita. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture real- 
ized farm income per capita in 1954 was $903, 
a drop of $46 per capita of farm population 
since 1953. 

The drop in per capita income might not 
have been so great if the usual number of 
farm people had been able to move to the 


„Cities for Jobs. However, with unemploy- 
ment in the cities, many who would have 


left the farm stayed home, and many who 
had been laid off in the cities went back 
home. And these people were taken in and 
cared for, whether they brought with them 
® proportionate increase in farm income 
or not. 

During the worst of the unemployment in 
Michigan last year, the labor force in Detroit 
declined by more than 40,000 workers. There 
is no doubt In my mind that a great many 
of these workers took their families back to 
the farms of America. If these workers and 
other thousands like them escaped from 
acknowledged unemployment in the cities, 
they added to the concealed unemployment 
and the underemployment on our farms. 

Those of us who have spent our lives In 
the great cities are deeply concerned with 
this problem of farm Income. We are con- 
cerned as neighbors have always been con- 
cerned with each other in America. We 
know also that whatever hurts the farm 
dweller immediately hurts us. Unless farm 
and city move forward vigorously together, 
we share the aches and pains of uncertainty 
and economic stagnation. For these rea- 
sons, we stand ready to help as soon as the 
necessary leadership is forthcoming and ® 
challenging program has been offered. 

I know that there are bills before this 
Congress to establish farm policy which 
would assist those who most need assistance 
to create machinery for getting surplus farm 
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products to those who need them, to create 
additional buying power among city and farm 
people. I have the honor to be among the 
sponsors of some of the proposals. 

I hope that these proposals, and whatever 
additional plans are needed will soon get the 
vigorous and earnest attention from this ad- 
ministration that they require. The admin- 
istration may rest assured that, regardless of 
party label, the members of this body are 
prepared to do whatever the welfare of the 
farm family dictates. 

It may be that some of the steps that must 
be taken will require the present Republican 
administration to support plans very much 
like some that previous Democratic adminis- 
tration proposed. There is already evidence 
that this will be necessary. However, I am 
sure that this will not stand in the way when 
the facts show what action must be taken, 
We must, ali of us, work together if this great 
problem ls to be adequately met. 


Woman’s Place Outside the Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered at Missoula, Mont., on 
March 27, 1955, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished lady representatives in the 
United States, the Honorable Maurine 
Neuberger, of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives in Oregon. Representative 
Neuberger honored the Montana State 
University by making the main address 
at the annual Matrix Table banquet. 
There is much that is worth while in 
what she had to say. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Woman's PLACE OUTSIDE THE Home 


(Address of State Representative Maurine 
Neuberger, of Oregon, at annual Matrix 
Table banquet at University of Montana, 
in Missoula, on March 27, 1955) 


This is my third visit to Missoula. T hope 
it won't be my last, because each trip I have 
made here has been filled with nothing but 
pleasant experiences. However, the first visit 
Was the most auspicious, even though I am 
extremely complimented at being asked to 
be your speaker at this annual Matrix Table 
event, 

I came to Missoula on December 20, 1945, 
to get married, and from that day to this 
there has never been a dull moment, 
Neither Dick nor I had ever been here before, 
So it wasn’t for sentimental reasons such as 
memories of a trysting place or epoch in our 
3 the fact that our car was 

ere. 

The car had been driven out by a friend 
in Washington, who was coming before the 
Winter snows. Dick had to await his Army 
discharge, which didn't come until later, so 
it just seemed expedient to go where the 
Car was, 

Trip No. 2 occurred when I came with 
Dick to attend the meeting of regional 
writers sponsored by the University of Mon- 
tana, We arrived to find that the Outdoor 
Writers of America were convening at the 
Same time, so we dubbed ourselvs the Indoor 
Writers but discovered that we spent more 
time outside than did the Outside Writers. 
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The folks here planned so many nice picnics 
and we have memories of good times on 
those occasions—also on the great Lolo 
Trail, 

OUR TIES TO MONTANA ARE MANY 


When Grace Martell called me in Salem 
and proffered the invitation to make trip 
No. 3, I hesitated. I knew the legislature 
would be in full swing at this time and I 
thought discretion might be the better part 
of valor and I should refuse. She gave me 
time to mull it over and I thought my sisters 
in Theta Sigma Phi would regard it as an 
honor for our chapter to have me go; I am 
sort of bored with State legislation this year 
because my thoughts wander to the big 
assembly on Capitol Hill in Washington—it 
would be nice to get away from committee 
hearings for awhile; and I did a little soul 
searching and decided that I wasn't the in- 
dispensable woman and probably the affairs 
of state would get along at about the same 
clip without me. 

I have a particular interest and affection 
for Montana because of our many friends 
in your State—Jim Vessey and Bud Moore, of 
the Forest Service; the late Elers Koch, who 
knew the Lewis and Clark trail so well; Lyle 
Watts, now of Oregon, who once headed your 
regional foresters; Dr. H. G. Merriam, your 
distinguished professor of literature, who 
taught for a time in Oregon; and K. Ross 
Toole, who is doing such a splendid job with 
the Montana State Historical Society—a feat 
which we in Oregon envy. 

Nor can I come here without mentioning 
my husband's admiration for your State's 
two outstanding Members of the United 
States Senate. When Dicx arrives in Oregon 
and Washington State for Hells Canyon 
hearings early next month, it will be under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Mon- 
tana's senior Senator, James E. MURRAY, of 
the Senate Interior Committee. Senator 
Murray, a veteran, has been more than kind 
to Dick, in guiding a new Senator in his 
major committee assignment. 

MIke MANSFIELD means a lot to Dick and 
me because he helped us get our marriage 
license when he was a Member of the House. 
Greater love hath no Congressman. Today, 
Mixer is Dick’s weathervane on foreign af- 
fairs. Drcx respects Mike's vast knowledge 
of the Orient, for he knows that MIKE has 
vast knowledge, both from personal experi- 
ence and out of books—of this cockpit of the 
world. Furthermore, Dick and MIKE have 
a special bond, because both are married to 
girls named “Maurine,” although Maureen 
Mansfield and Maurine Neuberger have 
slightly different spellings of their first 
names. 

I chose as my topic, “Woman’s Place Out- 
side the Home,” because it is appropriate to 
my own experience and because many of you 
as Theta Sig’s are career women, probably 
working in some field relating to your jour- 
nalistic training. If you are observing the 
more traditional occupation of “woman's 
place at home,” you may be looking toward 
the day when the children are self-sufficient 
and you can write a novel, work part time on 
@ copy desk, or do an occasional editorial 
or magazine article, or even fill a full-time 
position in advertising or public relations. 
WOMEN HAVE THEIR OWN ROLE IN GOVERNMENT 


Let me say, at the outset, that I don't con- 
sider myself a feminist. I think women have 
shown that they take their places in various 
activities because of the contribution that 
they make. We can all think of instances 
where the cartoonist’s picture of the women's 
club meeting is apropos, but the hundreds of 
thousands of women in organizations contra- 
dict the old picture of the top-heavy fe- 
male uttering nonentlties. 

A woman does have a place at home, so 
does the man for that matter. It is an axiom 
old as time. Yet when action by legislation 
can determine what sort of water, meat, 
milk, and ideas flow into a home, perhaps 
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the place of American women Is in legisla- 
tive halis too. 

Yet, I was the only woman elected to public 
office in Oregon in 1950, the year I first ran 
for the legislature. That has changed and 
this year I have three other women 
with me in the House of Representatives. 

During my campaign for office and during 
my legislative experience, I stuck to a few 
issues which interested women particularly, 
Such things as legalizing colored margarine, 
support of legislation to improve our schools, 
lower consumer milk prices, statewide meat 
inspection dominated my time. I informed 
myself completely on these questions, so that 
I could stand my ground under severe com- 
mittee questioning or heated debate on the 
floor, I refused to be switched from my goal 
by extraneous issues. I learned to keep my 
temper when people baited me from the 
audience. A man may be able to fly off 
the handie, but an indignant woman wins 
very few supporters or votes. 

Since women are expected to talk too 
much, I decided to show them that I would 
only talk on issues that were my forte and 
to try to be terse and emphatic. I know 
that I can accomplish more in that way and 
I feel that I have won the respect of the 
hardy males I work with. 


FIFTY-TWO PERCENT OF POPULATION BUT ONLY 
5 PERCENT OF LEGISLATURE 


Oregon ls among the States where females 
are in the ascendancy in numbers. But al- 
though women make up 52 percent of the 
population in our State, they form less than 
5 percent of the membership of the legisla- 
ture. 

I often look around me at the rows of 
bearded faces and think of all the outstand- 
ing women I know who should be casting 
yea-and-nay votes on rollcalls which decide 
such important issues as the pay of school- 
teachers, and safety standards in stores and 
industrial plants. 

Consider the question of meat inspection, 
a bill on which my husband and I have long 
worked when he was a member of the Stats 
legislature with me. Oregon desperately 
needs a valid meat-inspection law. Women 
are more aware of thisthan men. They buy 
the family’s pot roast and veal .cutlets. 
They flutter over the children’s health, 
Kitchen and refrigerator are their domain. 
But the legislature had not enough women 
to scatter around the State and tell the 
story—to lobby, if you will, this bill to final 
passage. I believe that a few more women 
might have made the difference in bringing 
this bill from the committee. We have re- 
vived it again this session and seem to be 
getting much better public support. 

I fear that many women abstain from pub- 
lic life because they regard it as a man's 
realm. Perish the thought. They are as 
equally qualified for public responsibilities 
as a large number of the men I serye with. 
I honestly believe that the hardest part of 
being a politician Is the campaign for office. 
It goes against the grain for us to ask people 
to yote for us. The thing you need is assur- 
ance that you have a platform and a pian 
of procedure that you hope coincides with 
the voter. 

A WOMAN CANDIDATE EVEN CAN WEAE A BATHING 
SUIT 


My faith in people is great. I think a wom- 
an candidate with integrity and a few ideas 
can go far in government and politics, al- 
though she may come from a humble family, 
lack a college degree, and even be seen on a 
public beach or fashion show in a bathing 
suit, as once happened to me to the horror of 
friends who were eager to have me go far 
with a political career. 

Of course, after you get elected, you have 
different problems, not all of them con- 
cerned with whether to vote yea or nay. 
Every person who voted for you tends to feel 
that he has a prior claim on your services, to 
get his nephew a Job, to Investigate his old- 
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age pension, to get the highway department 
to put up a sign advantageous to his busi- 
ness, to abolish gambling, to solve the State's 
finances by having gambling. 

Speaking of favors reminds me of a story 
of a leader of Tammany Hall. He was asked 
to help an employee on trial for serious 
charges. His investigation satisfied him the 
man should not be helped. Later the politi- 
cal leader got a phone call and the voice 
yelled: “You and your influence! They con- 
victed my brother—did you see his rogue’s 
gallery picture in tonight's paper?“ “Yes,” 
replied the Tammany man, “and did you 
notice the nice low number I got him?" 

During one of Franklin Roosevelt's cam- 
paign trips, he was accompanied by Jim Far- 
ley, then Democratic national chairman. 
The car was speeding along through rows of 
Boy Scouts, local constabulary, and police, 
all saluting the fast-moving car. Farley 
turned to F. D. R. and said, "Do we have to 
drive so fast?" Roosevelt tossed his head and 
replied, “Oh, they all know who's in the car.” 
“I know that,” laughed Farley, “but would 
you slow up a bit so they can see who's with 
you?" 

Of course, when you run for public office, 
you must always keep the idea in front of 
you, “I might not be elected.” One must 
not be a pessimist, but one must be prepared 
to take defeat, and take it graciously. 

There was a fellow who ran for sheriff and 
received only 8 votes to his opponent's 325. 
The next morning the defeated candidate 
walked down the street with two large re- 
volvers strapped to his sides. A puzzled citi- 


zen said to him: “What right have you to 


carry those guns—you haven't been elected 

sheriff.” “I know it,” said the other, “but 

anybody as unpopular as I am has. got to 

carry them.” 

EE WARY OF PRESSURE AND SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 
GROUPS 


In public life, you will find yourself sub- 
ject to pressure by all kinds of selfish groups. 
These groups do not give a hoot about the 
public interest. All they want is some spe- 
cial privilege granted by Government. You 
can best stand up to these pressure lobbies 
if you know that politics is not your whole 
life. And that is where women usually haye 
it over their male colleagues. 

There is a thrill incomparable to any other 
in seeing some pet project on which you have 
labored come to fruition. In the daily grind 
of politicking there are many frustrations, 
but a successful measure becoming law 
makes all the losses and defeats fade into 
oblivion. 

These are some of the advantages and re- 
wards, but I must confess that my idea of 
heaven after the past 12 months of total 
Gevotion to my husband's campaign and my 
own career js a full day and an evening at 
home. To let the telephone jingle on and 
on and just thumb my nose at it, to clean 
out a closet, to set a batch of sourdough 
bread, and to run out In the garden and see 
what is peeking out on vine, bush, and bor- 
der. 

BACK TO THE KITCHEN SOON—I HOPE 


My good friends and close neighbors have 
all but become strangers to me, and I used 
to be a good cook and able to “throw a din- 
ner” for a dozen in no time. I pall now at 
the idea of my ability to get a complete meal 
organized although I am going to have to 
do that very thing in a couple of weeks when 
my husband comes out to the Pacific North- 
west for hearings of his committee regard- 
ing the Hell's Canyon project, 

I have stressed the Importance of women 
in just one line of endeavor outside the 
home, It is the area I know best, but 1 also 
know of women in Theta Sigma Phi, in bus- 
iness and professional clubs, and in retail 
credit, who ate doing a commendable job 
and are considered not for their sex, but for 
their job. 
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The old saying “a woman's place is in the 
home” may be replaced, m the days of our 
granddaughters, with “a mother's place is 
in the office.” 


The Government Under the Republican 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
of remarks made by Mr. Victor G. 
Reuther, assistant to the president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
before the Americans for Democratic 
Action convention on March 19, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY Victor G. REUTHER, 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, BEFORE THE 
AMERICANS FOR Democratic ACTION CON- 
VENTION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, Marcu 19, 1955 
“Go it alone” in world affairs, Do it your- 

self” on the home front—this is the deplor- 

able level of leadership to which our Gov- 
ernment has fallen under the Republican 
administration. 

Internationally we are isolating ourselves 
more and more from our friends and our al- 
lies. On matters of high national policy in 
domestic affairs, the administration’s answer 
again and again has been to offer the States 
“do it yourself” kits, in place of construc- 
tive national programs. 

Release of the Yalta documents under- 
scores the tragic shortcomings of a foreign 
policy that ls tuned more to the expediences 
of domestic political warfare than to the 
grave and urgent responsibilities of world 
Jeadership, confronted, as it is today, with 
the dangers of a devastating, exterminating, 
and final war. 

Judging by the reaction of European and 
south Asian capitals, release of the Yalta 
documents by the Secretary of State looks 
more like an act of “massive retaliation” 
against our friends and allies than an act of 
responsible statesmanship. While it appears 
that Dulles, the Republican, will score few, 
if any, net political gains from these docu- 
ments, it is abundantly clear that he as 
Secretary of State (and unfortunately, the 
free world as well) will reap a harvest of 
confusion, division, and further demoraliza- 
tion. 

Also disturbing to us is the question of 
how the uncommitted peoples of the world, 
in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, the 
people who meet next month at Bandung, 
will view the recent casual announcement by 
President Eisenhower that atomic weapons 
are now routine, that we shall “of course” 
use atomic bombs against military targets 
just as we use bullets. Will not the net 
effect of this serve as a massive psychological 
offensive against our friends and potential 
allies In every corner of the world? Will 
this not create the impression of closing the 
door on the prayers and hopes of people all 
over the world, including the people of our 
own country, that atomic war may yet be 
avoided? 

To a world weary of war and destruction, 
and which desperately hopes for a way to- 
ward peace, do we not tend more and more 
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to isolate ourselves from the free world 
community when our world programs of às- 
sistance emphasize so heavily the military 
aspects and so little the economic help 
which people desperately need? 

As the Asians and the Africans meet next 
month at Bandung, with the Chinese Com- 
munists present as participants, they shall 
read of what has been put forth in America 
as a bold new program of ald to Asia. It is 
60 percent military, and allots only $115 
million a year for 8 years to economic aid, 
an unspecified part of which will be spent 
primarily for economic developments related 
directly to military defense, 

Time is rapidly running out on the oppor- 
tunity that has been given to our country 
to demonstrate to the have- not“ peoples 
of the world that their economic and political 
and cultural advancement is a matter of real 
importance to us, the greatest of the “have” 
nations of the world, It is time for a truly 
bold approach on our part to the tensions 
and hostilities that grow out of the increas- 
ing gap between the “have” and “have-not” 
nations. Our immediate and wholehearted 
endorsement of the SUNFED program in the 
United Nations, inadequate though it may 
be in scope, is the obvious first step to be 
taken in joining with other “have” nations 
to build the essential economic groundwork 
for improved living standards in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect an ad- 
ministration which has been so Insensitive 
and lacking in understanding of the needs 
of other peoples to demonstrate any greater 
appreciation of the needs of our own people 
here on the home front. 

The extent of responsibility recognized by 
the administration on one domestic issue 
after another has been to formulate sweep- 
ing, eye-catching proposals, leaving all or 
a major part of the performance, including 
the cost thereof, to the States and local 
communities. 

These do-it-yourself kits have been 
wrapped up and mailed out on aid to school 
construction, ald to highway construction, 
soil conservation, proposals to improve 
standards of unemployment and compen- 
sation as well as right-to-work legislation. 

The administration's aid-to-school-con- 
struction bill committed the Federal Govern- 
ment to an outlay of less than $70 million a 
year for 3 years, but it was headlined as a $7 
billion program, It was, providing the 
States and communities can find the $7 
billion, which they most certainly cannot. 

The $101 billion highway program pro- 
posed by the President would cost the States 
and local communities $70 billion. The 
Federal Government's share of $31 billion 
would be financed to the extent of $20 bil- 
lion by revenue bonds on which the con- 
sumers would shoulder the financial bur- 
den through the gasoline taxes which they 
pay. 

The Secretary of Labor speaks out against 
right-to-work laws which some States have 
passed to try to cripple labor unions. But 
he will not recommend that Congress amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act to accomplish what he 
declares to be his purpose. 

The President proposes to bring unem- 
ployment benefits up to date and extend 
their duration by sending the States a do- 
it-yourself kit of improved standards. For 
competitive reasons, the States will not 
bulld better laws with these kits and the 
President will not ask Congress to do the 
job. 

Defending the President's inadequate rec- 
ommendation of a 90-cent minimum wage, 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor says that 
States have the ultimate responsibility for 
better labor standards. He should know that 
there would be no minimum wage in more 
than half the States if left to their discretion, 
since they haye enacted no minimum-wage 
laws, 
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When, however, the administration's pur- 
pose has been to enrich the few at the ex- 
pense of the many, it has had more than 
kits to offer. It has offered and sought to 
deliver, billions upon billions of dollars. 
In the submerged-oil and mineral lands of- 
shore, in the Tennessee Valley, in the Pacific 
Northwest, at Niagara Falls, it has offered 
private interests priceless public resources 
to be converted to their own use and profit. 
For the most part these plans to plunder 
the public’s domain have been slowed down 
and perhaps blocked. But the effort con- 
tinues. A promise of patents and profits to 
private monopolies on peaceful applications 
of the atom is the most recent and most 
alarming of the plans to expropriate the 
public's wealth for private gain. 

The few profited at the expense of the 
many again through $7 billion of tax reduc- 
tions in 1954, 90 percent of which went to 
corporations and to families on the upper 
side of the income scale. The administra- 
tion fought for this as vigorously in 1954 as 
this year it fought and defeated an attempt 
to redress che balance with a small tax re- 
duction for families with incomes under 
$5,000. 

Policy of the administration toward main- 
tenance of full employment has been con- 
sistent with its bias toward those at the top. 
Banker control of its economic policies 
promptly throttled the prosperity of early 
1953 and generated a recession in which job 
losses and short working hours reached the 
equivalent of 5 million totally unemployed. 

With a moderate but highly precarious 
recovery underway over the past few months, 
the administration cheerfully, but without 
caution, predicts satisfactory production and 
employment conditions for the current year. 
But the bankers in high office alrendy are 
applying brakes to the recovery, although 
nearly 344 million are totally unemployed, 
and national output is running some $40 
billion below where it would be if prosperity 
and normal growth had not been stifled by 
2 years of incompetent and misguided 
government. 

Trying and difficult as the times are at 
home, and dark as the current outlook is 
for our leadership in world affairs, never- 
theless, there has been real evidence that 
the citizens of America, Informed of the facts 
and given a choice, will rise to thelr respon- 
sibility. 

Unity of the two great labor federations 
will give a new impetus toward the enlarge- 
ment of human rights, It will provide a 
powerful ally to all the many brave groups 
of people who have never faltered in their 
fight to place people first in their programs 
for America. 


Johnny on the Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dianapolis Star magazine of March 27, 
1955, contained a human-interest story 
about an individual who has become 
Something of an institution in the House 
of Representatives—Johnny McCabe. 

The author, Ben Cole, of the Star 
Washington Bureau, has done an excel- 
lent job of portraying the part Johnny 
McCabe has played in the lives of so 
Many Members through the years. 
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I well recall what a great help Johnny 
was to me when I first came to this 
Chamber in 1935 as a green freshman, 
after a special election in the Second 
Congressional District of Indiana. This 
was a lonesome place for me, as the only 
Republican Member from Indiana, and 
I deeply appreciated the many things 
Johnny McCabe did to make those early 
months easier. I know many other 
Members could attest to the same ex- 
perience. 

Johnny McCabe has devoted many, 
many years of helpful service to the 
Members of this House and I am happy 
to offer Mr. Cole's article in recognition 
of that service: 

JOHNNY ON THE SPOT 
(By Ben Cole, the Star Washington Bureau) 

“Mall Janko” is Slovak for Little John. 

It was the happy greeting that used to be 
fung at the little man who strolled the 
streets of Whiting, Ind., before 1919. 

Standing in the sumptuous lobby of the 
House of Representatives, little John McCabe 
looks out the tall windows sometimes and 
sights. 

“Not many there remember Mali Janko 
anymore,” he says. 

Since 1919, the 4-foot 10-inch John Mc- 
Cabe’s home has been the United States 
House of Representatives. Its 435 Members 
have been his family. 

The little Hoosier came here under the 
sponsorship of former Congressman Will 
Wood, of Lafayette. He has rermminded, many 
times longer than some of the lawmakers 
who arrived here after him. 

Just what are his duties? He makes 
himself useful and helpful to Republican 
Congress Members, 

If you visit the House, you will see his 
stubby figure moving among the seats on the 
Republican side of the House. Or he may 
take a vacant seat near the cloakroom and 
rend a paper, or even doze a bit. 

On very cold mornings, you may see him 
huddied in his overcoat—hatless—walking 
across the Capitol plaza from his hotel to his 
job. And, unless you know who he is, you 
will find yourself . “If he was my 
boy, he'd be wearing a hat.” 

Practically everybody on Capitol Hill knows 
little Johnny McCabe. But not many know 
his story. 

It is the life adventure of a little fellow 
who has always looked up, eyen to normally 
stubby humans. He weighed in light for 
life’s battle but he took it as It came. 

McCabe could retire on a Federal em- 
ployee's pension right now if he chose. But 
he won't because it would mean for him 
loneliness. 

Johnny was born October 6, 1890, on 
Chicago's south side. His mother, Margaret 
McCabe, died soon after, leaving her three 
boys in the care of a well-meaning father who 
found the job too big. 

James McCabe tried for a time to keep his 
little family together. Johnny, the baby. got 
in a year or so at Oliver Wendell Holmes 
School In Chicago; but eventually the family 
broke up. 

The boys went out onto the street. James 
McCabe went West. When Johnny was 9 
years old, he learned his father had been 
killed in a railroad accident; but he never 
learned the details. 

Little Johnny's wanderings took him 
eventually to a farm in Morocco, Ind. There 
he happened to meet George Collins, a sa- 
loonkeeper from Whiting, who happened to 
come down for a visit one weekend. 

The tiny orphan from Chicago and the 
hearty, laughing Collins from dusty and 
busy Whiting became a team, instantly, 
When Collins went back to his saloon, he 
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took with him the little boy from the farm. 

Collins educated the lad, gave him things 
to do around the saloon. 

A little fellow, Johnny had to put up with 
a great deal. 

“I had to work twice as hard as bigger 
boys.” he says.. “People would say, ‘Only 
pay Johnnny half as much because he's only 
half as big.“ 

It was the gaslight era, 1903-1904. Col- 
Uns, a 35-year-old childless widower, and his 
tiny friend took life pretty much as they 
found it, 

The abrasive days gave Johnny McCabe 
two philosophies that he recites almost 
daily: 

“I like everybody; everybody likes me.“ 

And: “I always keep my nose clean.” 

Nobody lives his philosophies more scru- 
pulously. The capitol dome would totter if 
Johnny McCabe ever spoke ill of a living 
soul. And the polished mace of the House 
of Representatives might well rust away be- 
fore Johnnny McCabe would be caught in 
political knavery. 

As a boy—a very little boy—Johnny got 
shoved around a lot; but it didn’t matter 
much, 

He was strong for his size, and healthy, 

“We had three good lakes to swim in when 
we were boys around Whiting,” he remem- 
bers. “But we swam in the dirty old Calumet 
River, because it was more fun to dive of 
the boxcars.“ 

Later, Johnny's prowess as a swimmer 
stood him in good stead. He was in the 
West Indies last year when he hired a native 
boat to take him to his ship in the bay. 
Halfway out, the bottom of the local taxi 
boat simply fell away. Everybody was 
dumped into the water. Little Johnny pad- 
died around contentedly until he was res- 
cued. 

“I'd have drowned if I couldn't swim,” he 
says simply. 

When Johnny grew into manhood, he was 
still a boy in size. 

“There was a law in Chicago against chil- 
dren appearing on the stage. They were 
giving the Squaw Man at the old Calumet 
Theater. There was a part for a little kid, 
but they couldn't get one. Somebody said, 
“Why not get little Johnny McCabe over at 
Whiting.’”” 

The director summoned the young man 
from Whiting. His size was right. His volce 
was right. 

“But this kid Is Hable to blow his lines 
and start cussing right in the middle of the 
scene,” the director objected. 

Johnny told him, “No, I won't. I won't 
cuss.” 

The leading man stuck up for Johnny's 
purity of speech; and the little man was 
hired. He finished the Squaw Man and 
played several other roles around Chicago 
the next 2 years. 

Eventually, he met State Senator James 
Nejdl, of Lake County. Nejd! took McCabe to 
Indianapolis as an employee of the Indiana 
senate. 

If the State senator's idea was to have a 
sort of watch-fob employee, Johnny missed 
the point. 

“Everybody was kind to me,” he says. 

In Indianapolis, McCabe worked in the en- 
grossing room as a messenger, General as- 
sembly bilis were still hand engrossed in 
those days. 

It was because of his Indiana senate job 
that McCabe came to Washington. His 
friends in the State senate wrote numerous 
letters to Congressman Wood asking him to 
get the youth from Whiting a job. 

He was invited to come here and take a 
$120-a-month job as a House attendant. He 
had been making $75 a month in the State 
senate. It was wealth undreamed of, 
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McCabe still goes back to Whiting on elec- 
tion day. He follows the events of his home- 
town with meticulous care. 

Nowadays he watches the obituary notices 
with care and an occasional sigh. 

Because “I always had an inferiority com- 
Flex.“ Johnny never married, never had a 
family of his own. 

The Congress is his family, his home. 

It’s no longer “Hello Mali Janko.” There 
probably aren't more than 2 or 3 Members 
of Congress who ever heard the words. 

But a cheery, “Hello, Johnny,” greets him 
everywhere he goes; a little gnomelike guy 
with a host of friends to kind of help rub 
away the loneliness that has been such a big 
part of his life. 


New Accord With Canada on Basic For- 
eign Policy Issues Is Important For- 
ward Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

New Acconẽů WITH CANADA FEATHER IN 

Duties’ Cap 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

John Foster Dulles’ achievements as Sec- 
retary of State are far greater than he gets 
credit for. 

The commotion over his publishing the 
minutes of the Yalta Conference has ob- 
scured his latest great contribution to the 
free world’s cause—achievement of a sort 
of reconciliation of United States policy 
with that of Canada, our neighbor and clos- 
est ally. 

Not that there had been a quarrel. But 
during the last few years Canada has tended 
to follow London in looking upon the Com- 
munist danger in Asia as somehow different 
and smaller than the Soviet threat to Europe. 

Canada’s Secretary for External Affairs, 
Lester Pearson, seemed at times to be sug- 
gesting that Canada would go its own sweet 
way if the United States insisted on using 
force to stop further aggression by Red 
China. 

MODIFIES VIEW 

Then, just before Mr. Dulles“ visit to Ot- 
tawa, Mr. Pearson reyersed—or at least, mod- 
ified—his previous position in a public 
speech. In a somewhat labored explanation 
of his previous view that the “days of rela- 
tively easy and automatic (Canadian) rela- 
tions with the United States were over”, 
the Minister admitted that “the neutral- 
ity of either of us, if the other were engaged 
in a major war in which its very existence 
were at stake, would be unthinkable.” 

Since, as things now stand, the United 
States and not Canada is pushing a policy 
of Asian defense, this is tantamount to say- 
ing that should our defense of the Formosa 
Strait lead to a war with Red Russia as 
well as with Red China, Canada would come 
in on our side. 

DIVIDED OPINION 


This important admission, whose great im- 
portance has been overlooked in the United 
States, seems to have divided public opin- 
ion in Canada. 

Canadian Socialists claim to have been 
horrified at Mr. Dulles’ “calm acceptance of 
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the possibility of a world war over islands 
that are inconsequential"—Matsu and the 
Quemoys. (They must know that the issue 
in the Formosa Strait is no more the little 
islands than it was the city of Danzing in 
World War II. It is simply whether or not 
Communist aggression is to be stopped. 
Where it is stopped is of secondary im- 
portance.) 
SHIFT TO DETERMINATION 


On the other hand, the experienced editor 
of the Montreal weekly Ensign, Robert Key- 
serling, in a striking editorial, notes that 
Mr. Pearson's statement represents a shift 
from London's appeasement” to Washing- 
ton’s measured determination.” 

Mr. Keyserling attributes this shift—by in- 
ference—to three things: Mr. Dulles’ visit to 
Canada, the pro-American attitude of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, and the anti- 
Communist views of the “vast majority of 
Canadians.” 

But whatever the cause, to have brought 
about this needed clarification in the atti- 
tude of the Canadian Government is no 
small feather in the cap of our Secretary 
of State. 


Progress of South Carolina Schools in 
Last Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by Jesse T. Anderson, State superintend- 
ent of education, headed “South Caro- 
lina Schools Haye Made Biggest Progress 
in Last Decade—Average Annual Salary 
for Teachers Doubled.” The article was 
published in the Columbia Record, Co- 
lumbia, S. S. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SovuTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS Have Mave BIGGEST 
PROGRESS IN Last DECADE—ÂVERAGE ANNUAL 
SALARIES FOR TEACHERS DOUBLED—VALUE OF 
BuILvINGsS Makes Jump From $58 TO $100 
MILLION—ENROLLMENT Over Hary MIL- 
LION—DAILY ATTENDANCE Up—INSTRUCTION 
Is IMPROVED 


(By Jesse T. Anderson, State superintendent 
of education) 


In the 10-year period from 1944 to 19054, 
there was probabiy more educational prog- 
ress made in South Carolina than in any 
other comparable period since the establish- 
ment ot our present public school system. 

The value of school buildings has increased 
from $58 million in 1944—45 to more than $190 
million at the present time. Approximately 
$100 million of this increase took piace be- 
tween 1951 and 1955. The average salary of 
teachers has gone from 61.055 to 82,803. 
School enrollments have grown by 100,000 
pupils to a staggering 550,000, and average 
daily attendance has increased from around 
80 percent to almost 85 percent, The in- 
structional program has shown many im- 
provements since the 12-year program was 
introduced into the public schools in 1945. 

COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 

The greatest visible sign of progress has 
occurred in the 4 years since 1951, when the 
general assembly enacted legislation estab- 
lishing a 3 percent sales tax, pledged for edu- 
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cation, and setting up the Educational Fi- 
nance Commission to administer State-sup- 
ported building and transportation programs, 

More than $125 million has been allocated 
for school buildings since 1951; 273 new 
buildings and additions have been completed, 
several hundred old bulldings have been 
renovated, and other buildings are under 
construction or funds have been allocated 
for them, 

Construction has been under the direction 
of architects and our new schools are the 
most modern and up to date that it is possi- 
ble to have. A clear picture of the building 
program is given in a bulletin entitied "Edu- 
cational Revolution,” published by the office 
of our distinguished past governor, James F. 
Byrnes. 

Eighteen States In the Nation have more 
schoolchildren than South Carolina, but only 
3—New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas 
built more classrooms than did South Caro- 
lina in 1952-53. Although these States 
topped South Carolina in number of class- 
rooms constructed, the ratio of new class- 
rooms to schoolchildren was smaller in all of 
them than in South Carolina, 

FEWER SMALL SCHOOLS 

One result of the construction of so many 
fine school buildings has been the reduction 
in the number of small, inadequate schools 
in our State. There were 3,623 schools oper- 
ating in South Carolina in 1944-45; by 1950- 
51 the number had been reduced through 
consolidation and reorganization to 3,162. 
In 1953-54 only 2,136 schools were being 
operated and possibly 500 more will be closed 
as soon as allocated funds haye been used 
for construction. 

The administration of our schools has 
shown marked improvement as school dis- 
trict reorganization has moved forward. As 
recently as 1948, when a general survey of our 
schools was made, there were 1,680 school 
districts In South Carolina. In 1949 In many 
counties of the State plans were set in 
motion which by 1951 had reduced our ad- 
ministrative units to 1,220. Under the 1951 
school law, the county boards of education 
and the educational finance commission 
further consolidated these districts into 103 
administrative units. 

FINANCING, SERVICES IMPROVED 


The fact that units are larger has made It 
possible to finance better supervisory pro- 
grams, to expand instructional offerings as 
school sizes expanded, to increase services to 
children and adults in the communities, and 
to organize better record-keeping methods. 
The districts have been so organized and 
consolidated that there are now enough 
pupils of each race to warrant one or more 
accredited high schools per race in each 
district. 

The per pupil expenditure in South Caro- 
lina has increased from $66 in 1944-45 to 
$173 in 1954-55, but South Carolina still 
ranks 43d in per pupil expenditures. 

It is interesting to note that in school 
construction our State stands near the top, 
but 42 States spend more per child, for opera- 
tion of the schools, than South Carolina. 
The 5 States spending less per pupil are all 
in the South. 

The State spending the smallest amount 
per pupil is Mississippi with $103, while the 
highest State is New York, which spends 
6356 per pupil. The national average is 
$247 per pupil. 

It can easily be seen that South Carolina 
has spent during these years a larger per- 
centage of the school dollar in buildings than 
most of the other States of the Nation. This 
was necessary, in order that equal facilities 
might be provided in South Carolina at 
once and that facilities might be adequate 
for all of the children. 


INCREASE IN STATE SUPPORT 


The Increase in State support for public 
schools has not been limited to school con- 
struction and transportation. The appro- 
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priation for operation of the schools, includ- 
ing teachers’ salaries, was $9 million in 1944, 
$29 million in 1949, and $45 million in 1954. 
The total appropriation on the State level for 
the current year is more than $60 million, of 
which approximately $1544 million goes into 
the building and transportation programs. 

School transportation is now completely 
financed by the State. During the 1953-54 
school year, 4,000 State-owned buses trans- 
ported 232,000 children to and from school 
each day, almost half of those enrolled. 

In 1943-44, there were only 1,528 buses 
being operated, most of these owned by the 
districts, and less than 75,000 students of the 
total 450,000 enrolled were transported. 

The number of buses and of pupils trans- 
ported has practically doubled since 1951 
when the State began paying the total cost of 
transportation. 

Today the Educational Finance Commis- 
sion supervises the transportation program 
and the State Highway Department has 
charge of the servicing of the buses and the 
training of the drivers. 


NEW CERTIFICATION 


In 1945 the new certification program for 
teachers was inaugurated and since that time 
teachers’ qualifications haye steadily gone 
up. The State-adopted salary schedule, with 
increments for experience and for higher 
qualifications, has encouraged teachers to 
take up graduate studies and raise their cer- 
tificate levels. It is safe to say that the teach- 
ers in our schools today are better qualified 
than those of any previous period. Our 
great problem is the shortage of these quali- 
fied persons. 

In spite of the increases in State aid for 
teachers’ salaries, and in spite of the fact 
that many districts supplement the State 
aid, the average salary ($2,803) is still too 
low to attract our most promising young 
people into the profession. 

This is a problem that the layman can help 
solve. Everyone wants good teachers for his 
child, but few parents encourage their chil- 
dren to enter the teaching profession. There 
are many advantages in the teaching pro- 
Tession, not the smallest of which is the 
satisfaction that comes from being a teacher, 
from rendering a great service, and from 
gaining the affection ahd respect of growing 
children, 

STATE'S TEACHER LOAD 


The shortage of teachers is partly respon- 
sible for another problem—the teacher load. 
The teacher-pupil ratio in South Carolina 
has been criticized because many teachers 
have 40 to 50 pupils in a classroom, Our 
average teacher load is only 26 pupils as 
compared to North Carolina's 29. 

South Carolina does not provide in the 
salary schedule or law for principals, super- 
visors, or special teachers to receive State aid 
unless they are counted against the enroll- 
ment; and some schools may overload their 
classrooms in order for special teachers to 
qualify for State aid. 

We believe in special teachers and feel 
that the solution of this problem gan par- 
tially be accomplpished by the State's allow- 
ing State aid for nonteaching principals and 
Special teachers such as music and art teach- 
ers and supervisors. 

It has been proposed to the legislature in 
Our budget request that one special teacher 
or nonteaching principal or supervisor be 
allowed for every 20 teachers in a school sys- 
tem and that our enrollment requiroment 
Per teacher for State aid in large elementary 
Schools be reduced from 36 to an average en- 
rollment of 34. It is our opinion that this 
Would help solve some of the crowded class- 
Toom conditions. 


QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


All of the improvements and problems we 
ve mentioned thus far have their roots and 
their reasons for existence in one central 
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idea—that we might have the best instruc- 
tion for all our children. 

The instructional program is the heart of 
education; for buildings, transportation fa- 
cilities, funds for operating, and the training 
of teachers would have no purpose if there 
were no instructional program, 

It is somewhat more difficult, however, to 
pinpoint imprpovements in instruction than 
in other areas, for obviously one cannot 
quote a statistic to show that children are 
being taught better than they were some 
years ago. There are indications other than 
statistics, however, pointing to improvements 
in instruction. 


MORE GRADUATING 


One of these is the fact that more children 
are staying in school until graduation, indi- 
cating that instructional programs are more 
nearly meeting their needs. Dropouts have 
been steadily decreasing. 

Of the class which enrolled in the first 
grade in 1933, only about 10 percent were 
enrolled in the lith grade in 1943. (There 
was no 12th grade at that time.) However, 
of the class which enrolled in the first grade 
in 1943, more than 22 percent were enrolled 
in the lith grade In 1953, 

Although not all of these will remain in 
school until graduation, approximately 1934 
percent of the original first grade is enrolled 
in the 12th grade of 1954-55. We are still 
losing too many children from school before 
graduation, but these figures indicate we 
are making progress in this field. 

Another indication of improvement in the 
instructional program is the keen interest 
on the part of teachers and administrators 
in professional organizations. 

They are not only joining but are par- 
ticipating in, to an increased degree, such 
organizations as the National Education As- 
sociation, the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, the State education associations, the 
State school board association, the National 
Association of School Administrators, and so 
on. 
Through participation in such organiza- 
tions on the State, regional, and national 
levels, educational leaders get new ideas, a 
broader concept of the total task of educa- 
tion, and a valuable knowledge of successes 
and failures in other areas. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


Teachers are continually seeking materials 
that will help them do a better job of in- 
struction. In this area, the State Depart- 
ment of Education 1s assisting by directing 
the writing and publishing of curriculum 
guides in several fields. 

Already outlines of courses of study in the 
field of social studies has almost been com- 
pleted. Being prepared are outlines for 
physical education, health, and citizenship. 
A number of other instructional materials 
have also been published by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Two publications of the Department are 
specifically designed to help improve the 
school programs. One of these, The Story 
of a Good School, shows pictorially what 
makes a good school program, The second 
publication, How Good Is Our School, is sim- 
ilar to a check list and is designed to help 
educators and laymen study the school pro- 
gram in order to make long-range plans for 
improvement. 

Still another indication of improvement 
in instruction is the broadening of the cur- 
riculum made possible with the coming of 
the 12-year program. 

Boys and girls now receive more guidance 
and counseling than formerly; more voca- 
tional training is offered; there is time for 
such courses as driver training, home and 
family living, physical education, special 
training for the handicapped, and so on. 
Children have far broader understandings 
and breadth of knowledge than children of 
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15 or even 10 years ago and much of this is 
due to the 12-year program. 
TRAINING OF DRIVERS 

Driver training is proving a valuable 
course in helping to teach safety. The State 
department of education has for a number 
of years encouraged the teaching of this 
course, and some time ago the State board 
of education implemented the work of the 
department by recommending that at least 
the classroom phase of this training be of- 
tered in all high schools. 

As they become able financially the 
schools are offering the behind-the-wheel 
training also. 

The classroom instruction in driver train- 
ing in the eighth grade, begun only recently, 
apparently will be quite successful since stu- 
dents in that grade are normally just reach- 
ing the legal driving age of 14. 

CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


The citizenship training being offered the 
boys and girls in today’s schools is of a high 
caliber and extends throughout the grades. 

While we have quite adequate textbooks 
in this field and while several courses in our 
high schools are built around citizenship 
training (9th-grade civics, 11th-grade Ameri- 
can history, 12th-grade citizenship), all 
through the grades, from the Ist to the 12th, 
the students are having experiences in citi- 
zenship. 

They hold school elections, they work In 
committees on school problems, they serve 
as officers of school organizations and as safe- 
ty-patrolmen, and in every class they have 
opportunities to gain a wholesome and rich 
respect for American ideals and institutions. 

There is much more that we could say 
about improvements in our schools, but the 
best evidence is to be found in the schools 
themselves. We cordially invite laymen to 
visit the schools in their communities and 
compare them with those of 15 or 20 years 
ago. 

There is now widespread interest in educa- 
tion on the part of laymen. This is a healthy 


sign, for the growing complexity of school 


problems demands the best thinking of 
everyone; members of the profession cannot 
solve all these problems alone. 

As the total population comes to ize 
the value of education for the future ad- 
vancement of our State, we shall see con- 
tinued improvement in the education pro- 
gram of South Carolina, 


New Program To Meet New Perils 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on civil defense written by James K. 
Sparkman which appeared in the March 
19, 1955, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Senate and renew my request that the 
most effective way for Congress to full- 
fill its responsibilities in this vital area 
is to establish a joint committee on civil 
defense along the lines of the proposed 
bill, Senate Concurrent Resolution 11, 
submitted by the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. SymincTton] and myself. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cryn. Derense—New ProcraM To Meer New 
PERILS 
(By James K. Sparkman) 

Development of hydrogen bombs and 
startling disclosure of the scope of H-bomb 
radioactive fallout are forcing civil de- 
fense planning along a new course of pro- 
digious proportions. 

How intricate and formidable the mas- 
sive task of defending American cities has 
become and how urgently defense measures 
are being weighed by engineers and na- 
tional planners were pinpointed here this 
week in a meeting of the National Advisory 
Council of the Federal Civid Defense Ad- 
ministration. 

In one of a series of meetings echeduled 
monthly to keep pace with quickening de- 
fense measures committee members heard 
an outline of the national plan for H-bomb 
ciyll defense: 

“A new determination to evacuate as thor- 
oughly and quickly as possible every major 
city threatened by air attack. 

“A new program to counter fallout peril 
by moving small-town citizens from areas 
downwind of possible target cities, or alert- 
ing them to take shelter for hours—or even 
days—after any thermonuclear attack.” 

The advisory committee, a small group 
of governors, mayors, and others closely in- 
formed on the problems facing civil de- 
Tense teams, acts both as an impartial 
board to appraise proposed Civil Defense 
Administration moves and, as individuals, di- 
rectly concerned with defense of cities and 
citizens, to suggest additional measures for 
consideration by the President and the 
FCDA. 

At this Nation's top citizens’ defense head- 
quarters—moved here from Washington as 
one step to physical dispersal of the Federal 
Government—committee members, cleared 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, left the 
meeting room solemn faced after 2 days of 
brisk discussion of the unprecedented prob- 
lems facing urban, suburban, and rural 
defense. 

The committee members were officially 
briefed on improvements completed in the 
joint United States-Canada radar chains that 
are across the northern plains and tundra. 
They heard of recent changes in the me- 
chanics for bringing an air alert down from 
these outposts for distribution to the indi- 
vidual States and relay to the cities (now 
a 15-minute task). In detail, they consid- 
ered proposed delegation of FCDA powers to 
the United States Weather Bureau for de- 
fense against fallout and plans for intensi- 
fying the radiological monitoring program in 
all areas within possible fallout zones. 

AWARENESS IS SLOW 

Today's defense task, Val Peterson, FCDA 
Administrator, has stated openly, “staggers 
the Imagination,” but is not impossible with 
Tull citizen cooperation. Yet the warnings 
he and his staff put forward cannot be mini- 
mized, 

Unless temporary steps are taken and un- 
less long-range measures are begun now to 
hedge against future weapons developments, 
they state calmly, the loss of American lives 
and property could be catastrophic and, at 
worst, possibly overwhelming to the Nation 
and its way of life. 

That the majority of Americans, including 
many officials, are only now becoming aware 
of the challenge of the defense problem is 
not, this correspondent believes on the basis 
of 5 years’ coverage of the subject, indicative 
that the problems have been unknown. A 
devoted nucleus of patriotic defense workers 
in almost every city has known of the 
bilities of atomic warfare all too well. 
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Now it is the changing nature of the atom- 
war threat that is commanding public at- 
tention, alerting the Nation's cities to a de- 
gree impossible before. 

Five years ago, in the days when A-bombs 
were only 2 to 10 times bigger than those 
exploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
American city dwellers were advised to duck 
for cover when sirens sounded. They were 
told that the centers of concrete multistory 
buildings would offer a measure of protection 
against blast and substantial shielding 
against A-bomb radiation unless they hap- 
pened to be squarely below the point of 
explosion. 

The general reaction to this data was 
“business as usual,” despite defense wardens’ 
caution that large areas of many older cities 
simply do not have modern, blast-resistant 
buildings. Many city dwellers concluded 
that they would worry about shelter when 
the time came—just as many look for exit 
signs only after the fire warning is sounded. 

Civil-defense leaders knew that evacua- 
tion would offer far greater safety, but the 
lack of an adequate radar detection system 
and warning network made the possibility 
of evacuation slim, 

In appeals for aircraft spotters to sup- 
plement the then-existing radar stations in 
the northern tler of stations, defense officials 
openly admitted that one Minnesota house- 
wife, for instance, might be all the would 
stand between a flight of bombers from the 
Arctic and & complete surprise attack on 
Chicago. Without her telephone call to the 
Ground Observer Corps station, bombers 
might reach the city with no more than 5 
minutes’ alarm; even with such a call, the 
time would be likely be too little for evacua- 
tion, 

Today the situation has shifted—though 
not enough to make any early civil-defense 
efforts waste. Campaigns to plan shelters, 
to reduce neighborhood fires, or to train 
rescue or life-saving personnel are now 
equally or more important. 

With construction of the pine tree and 
DEW (distant early warning) radar lines 
circling across Canada, American and Ca- 
nadian centers of production have been given 
additional hours in which to evacuate. 

And with the construction of hydrogen 
bombs this warning has been made pos- 
sible none too soon. As defense planners 
now see it, the stark fact stands that there 
is simply no shelter in a target area. 


EVACUATION PLAN 


A bomb, AEC test shots indicate, capable 
of vaporizing sand and coral in a 175-foot 
deep and mile-wide crater, will obliterate 
even the stoutest of building in its prim- 
ordial heat and astronomical pressures. 

It is doubtful whether underground shel- 
ters of any depth would be adequate in the 
target area unless a series of massive air- 
lock doors were set far below the earth's 
surface, engineers believe. Only the strong- 
est shelters might be sufficient 3 to 7 miles 
from the blast; substantial destruction could 
be expected 10 miles out or more. 

Space—emptying a city in a matter of 
hours—is, defense planners believe, the sole 
answer today. They believe cities have not 
one instant to spare in developing an iron- 
clad plan for removing every possible man, 
woman, and child from the densely settled 
areas of cities out to points 15 to 20 miles 
from the edge of the metropolis. 

An intense traffic study made in Milwaukee 
last fall has shown that this can be done. 
Tentative plans in St. Louis, Mobile, Ala., 
San Francisco, Detroit, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Minneapolis, and a few otber cities 
have proved of immense value in spotlight- 
ing other phases of the problems involyed— 
mass feeding, housing, and others. 

In all these plans the family automobile 
becomes the workhorse, since it, rather than 
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fixed public transportation, is versatile 
enough to be steered clear of fallout areas 
and be routed clear of temporary bottle- 
necks. Trucks and buses would be equally 
usable. 

From the Milwaukee study it is clear that 
every major city should be giving priority 
attention to the question of evacuation 
highways. Such modest measures (costing 
not more than $300,000) as widening a few 
streets, widening one bridge and building an- 
other, and prohibiting longtime parking on 
8 streets (so that owners, presumably, would 
be near) are estimated to raise the Milwau- 
kee escape rate 20,000 or more persons an 
hour. A $6 million investment, it is esti- 
mated, would cut the evacuation time from 
8 to 7 hours; freeways leading into the down- 
town area might reduce it to 4. 

SCENE OF THE WEEK 


Smalitown residents, defense chiefs here 
believe, must couple fallout possibilities with 
the local weather reports. Or, suggests Mr. 
Peterson, “they can build a simple shelter in 
the backyard, stock it with food and water, 
and forget about the Russians.” 

In years to come only the gradual dispersal 
of industry—spreading the Nation's produc- 
tion eggs into so many baskets that striking 
them will be an impossible task even for 
intercontinental rockets—can offer increased 
safety against supersonic, earth-circling mis- 
siles, keymen here believe. 

Factories, they say, need not be moved to 
Texas or the hills of Tennessee. Simply 
building the new expansion 10 or 20 miles 
away—outside the radius of 1 hit or pat- 
tern of hits—will drastically reduce the 
vulnerability of industry. Eventually a 
knockout blow might become too difficult 
to attempt. 

None of these measures, dedicated civil- 
defense workers insist, should be taken to 
detract from the most basic rule, stated suc- 
cinctly in the preface to the Milwaukee traffic 
study report: 

The best civil defense is peace. 


Assembly of Captive European Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Dr. Vince Nagy, former Minister of 
the Interior in Hungary, and now Vice 
President of the Hungarian National 
Council. 


The address was delivered at a 
plenary meeting of the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations in New York, and 
was forwarded to me by Mr. William A. 
Puzy, of East Chicago, Ind., an outstand- 
ing representative in Indiana of Hun- 
garian-American citizens. The address 
by Dr. Nagy includes a resolution acted 
upon by the assembly. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, members of the assembly, 
the solemn declarations signed by the exiled 
leaders from behind the Iron Curtain in 
Philadelphia and Williamsburg in 1951 and 
1952 can be considcred as the first docu- 
ments eventually leading to the foundation 
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of our Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions, even though the idea was not con- 
ceived until later. In these declarations we 
have pledged our determination and good 
will advocate the federal idea to the 
neighboring central and east European na- 
tions after the liberation of our countries, 

Indeed, in the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations we have already realized while 
in emigration this cooperation based on the 
federal idea. We have achieved this federal 
cooperation here, on the free soil of the 
United States of America, whose history, in- 
stitutions, and constitutional structure are 
the most eloguent examples of the federal 
idea in practice and its well-proven success. 

We believe that we can justly claim—with- 
out falling into the mistake of self-compla- 
cency—that our assembly has done a good 
job despite the short period of time that has 
elapsed since its foundation. The facts 
alone that we have achieved genuine co- 
operation, that the fate of our peoples suf- 
fering under the same tyrannical power, 
were extensively and repeatedly discussed by 
us, that we had instructive arguments and 
were able to reach sober compromises, all 
contributed significantly to prepare our na- 
tions and ourselves for the great tasks to be 
solved after the liberation, notably the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of every- 
thing that has been destroyed in our coun- 
tries in the legal, political, and economic 
field, and the laying down of the founda- 
tions for a brotherly cooperation between 
the neighboring nations. 

I am deeply convinced that our nations 
will be able to hold thelr ground in the 
raging worldwide economic competition only 
if they are united in one or several federal 
units. There seems to be little doubt about 
it that the large economic units will be able 
to secure the greatest prosperity to their 
respective populations. Without federation, 
the small states of central and east Europe 
would again face national disaster. 

We, the exiled leaders of our enslaved na- 
tions, haye the sublime task of preparing 
the future of those nations. Here on the 
free soil of the democracy, we have the right 
and every opportunity to form and mold the 
future of our nations and that of entire 
Europe. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen; I said Europe. 
Because we are not only central and east 
Europeans, This labeling, this political regi- 
mentation, was created only by the existence 
of the Iron Curtain. Before the Iron Cur- 
tain rolled down on our nations we were all 
Europeans, without any adjectives: Euro- 
peans not only by force of geography, of our 
vast, unbroken territory, but also by force 
of our deep roots in European culture. Our 
nations were not only the beneficiaries and 
recipients, but also most constructive ele- 
ments of the magnficent European culture, 
which eventually served as the basis of Amer- 
ican culture and progress also. Our Hun- 
garian universities and other cultural insti- 
tutions, our Hungarian scientists, writers, 
artists, and composers as well as those of the 
other Central and East European nations all 
have contributed innumerable outstanding 
achievements to the culture of Europe and 
mankind in general. Yes; we were Euro- 
peans and not simply East Europeans, whom 
Moscow's agents would now like to sever 
from the body of Europe with the Iron Cur- 
tain, turning us into part of Asia with a 
large-scale social, political, and economical 
operation. 

We are deeply convinced that this tyran- 
nical and insane experiment will not succeed. 
- Just as there are physical and mathematical 
impossibilities, there are psychical impossi- 
bilities also. One of these is to eliminate 
from man all his inborn spiritual and moral 
yearnings. It is for example impossible to 
deprive man of his desire for spiritual, cul- 
tural, and moral betterment in addition to 
Tulfilling his physical, material needs, These 
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desires exist in the Russian people too, al- 
though the Russian man had little oppor- 
tunity even during the Tzarist rule to satisfy 
them. Consequently they can hardly com- 
pare the good and the bad, the favorable and 
the detrimental in this case as in many 
others, too. Our nations, on the other hand, 
were in full possession on these blessings: the 
achievements of democracy and culture, even 
if not always to the same extent. Our co- 
nationals behind the Iron Curtain were 
thrust from a high economic and cultural 
standard into the depths of Bolshevik rule, 
where the heartwarming and indispensable 
light of humanitarian ideas, moral truth, 
right and freedom is obscured and where the 
hammer and sickle inflict severe wounds on 
our brethren’s bodies and souls. As a con- 
sequence our conationals burn with a not 
too well concealed, genuine desire and de- 
termination to change their situation. No 
tyrannical power, no hypocritical tactics can 
ever make them believers in communism. 
Thousands and hundred thousands of 
Malenkovs and Mitsurins and thousands of 
Russian generals will never be able to turn 
our compatriots into determined Commu- 
nists, ready to work until exhaustion or even 
die for Moscow’s plans for world domination. 

In their courageous stand our nations need 
help. The Iron Curtain will certainly not 
crumble at mere words. Our nations, 100 
million enslaved people expect the word of 
encouragement from the leaders of the free 
nations; than that, they expect determined, 
energetic, but peaceful. action against their 
oppressors. 

The resolution submitted here contains 
our demands. Our peoples expect and hope 
the realization of these demands from the 
free nations. 

We demand free elections In the Iron Cur- 
tain countries and, as a natural precondition, 
the creation of adequate circumstances war- 
ranting such elections. Only under those 
circumstances can it be hoped that our na- 
tions regain their national sovereignty and 
the freedom to elect their own parliamen- 
tary representatives and governments. 

By requesting the free nations to adopt the 
resolution submitted by us, we do not wish to 
induce the governments of the free world 
and the United Nations to present such de- 
mands to the Soviet Union, against which 
the latter could raise objections as unheard 
of, unprecedented, or illegal demands which 
interfere with the internal affairs of inde- 
pendent states. On the contrary, in the 
Yalta agreement the Soviet Union herself 
pledged to respect the independence and the 
sovereignty of our nations and the Com- 
munist puppet governments of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries obliged themselves in the sep- 
arate peace treaties to give and secure the 
people the human rights, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press and freedom to as- 
semble. 

For 9 years now the Soviet Union has mis- 
used her military power. Every hour of every 
day during these 9 years, the Soviet Union 
has violated and trampled the Yalta agree- 
ment, as well as the peace treaties signed 
with our nations, under the terms of which 
the Soviets were bound to respect the hu- 
man rights and the freedom of our nations. 

The time has come for the free nations 
represented in the United Nations organi- 
zation to take an energetic action against 
the Soviet Union and its puppet govern- 
ments. The representatives of the free na- 
tions in the United Nations shall declare: 

“We had enough of hypocrisy. For 9 years 
we numbly watched the frivolous play the 
Soviets pursued with 100 million people, with 
human beings created in the image of God, 
all the while preaching democracy, human 
rights, freedom, economic progress, but in 
reality turning 9 countries into prisons and 
1 vast slave-labor camp, depriving the citi- 
zens of all human liberties and driving once 
proud and independent peoples to slave labor 
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with methods overshadowing those of the 
Pharos and the tvars. The goods produced 
at the sweat of thelr brow and the Com- 
munist armament unparalleled in history 
will be used to expand the dictatorial rule 
of a handful of audacious men all over the 
world.” 

Let the delegates of the free nations lay 
down the rule to the Soviets: 

“We had enough of the games played at the 
United Nations during the past 9 years. 
We want to see that the Yalta agreement is 
carried out at least: let the Soviet Army 
evacuate the central and eastern European 
countries and restore the liberty to these 
peoples so they may finally again be able 
to rule their own countries,” 

Mr. President, the resolution introduced 
here comprises our wishes and demands, In 
the name of the Hungarian delegation, I am 
in favor of the resolution, 


Prize-Winning Essays on the Subject, 
What Are My Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities Under Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp 2 very 
fine prize-winning speeches written and 
delivered by 2 outstanding young Min- 
nesotans, These young men, Dennis 
Barnaal, of Renville County, Minn., and 
Thomas Stephani, of Beltrami County, 
Minn., were the 2 prizewinners in the 
Minnesota 4-H radio public-spcaking 
contest sponsored by the Minnesota Jew- 
ish Council and held in cooperation with 
the University of Minnesota. More than 
850 boys and girls from the ages of 18 to 
21 in 84 of our Minnesota counties par- 
ticipated in the contest. The two prize- 
winners can indeed be proud of their 
accomplishments, just as I am proud of 
their fine contribution to the subject, 
What Are My Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities Under Freedom? 

I want to commend all those associated 
with the rewarding and stimulating con- 
structive thinking by our young people 
in the area of citizenship responsibility, 

I call these excellent speeches to the 
attention of my colleagues because they 
indicate, to my mind, the faith in the in- 
stitutions of freedom which not only the 
young should have, but also those of 
more senior years. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Are My OpporTUNTTIES AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES UNDER FREEDOM? 
(By Dennis Barnaal, Renville County, 
Sacred Heart, Minn.) 

An American officer was stationed in north 
Africa during World War II. Each day he 
drove between the village of LaMarsa and 
‘Tunis, and he traveled this route 2 or 3 times 
a day for several weeks before learning the 
road passed through the ancient site of 
Carthage. A million people once lived there, 
But the Romans settled their dispute with 
Carthage by destroying it completely. Ac- 
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cording to our history books, evcry building 
was leveled to the ground, all the population 
killed or sold into slavery, the land plowed 
up, and the furrows sowed with salt. Then 
followed the Carthaginian peace. Peace, to be 
sure, but such a deathly peace—the kind of 
peace I'm certain we would want no part of. 

But now we stand face to face with just 
such a dark conclusion to civilization. The 
death struggle between freedom and commu- 
nism is looming large. Even now it threatens 
to destroy all that man has worked for 
through the ages. A hydrogen bomb could 
destroy a city the size of Carthage in a frac- 
tion of a second, Even more dreadful bombs 
could lay waste an entire nation within days. 

Is this the opportunity we have under 
freedom—to perish in the colossal climax of 
all wars—to be destroyed with the entire 
world? 

I would like to contrast for you a very dif- 
ferent opportunity—an opportunity to live 
in the greatest world man has ever known, an 
opportunity to benefit by the marvelous ad- 
vances of science through the ages, for under 
freedom, science has progressed so rapidly 
within a few years that it is difficult to com- 
prehend. Scores of new industries have 
created opportunities man never dreamed of 
a few years ago. Why the average person to- 
day lives better than the royalty of a century 
ago, and because of marvelous medical work, 
he can also expect to live longer than they 
did. But this is only the beginning, the 
prelude to a great overture. Science is only 
gaining momentum. Think of the possibili- 
ties in the coming years! It challenges the 
imagination; yet there are the opportunities 
under freedom. 

But now we come to the all-important 
question. Why do we face two pathways 
with such different endings? Is it only be- 
cause of economic troubles or of forms of 
government? No, The cause goes much 
deeper—to the very nature of man. Science 
has outraced our minds in development. 
While science has risen to such great heights, 
we have not learned to live with it in a 
modern world. We are not yet capable of 
handling the new situation we are in. It's 
much like giving a 6-year-old boy a new 
chemistry set. He must understand how to 
use the equipment, and what precautions to 
take. If he doesn't, the story may well end 
in tragedy. 

We are certainly left in a pressing situa- 
tion, a situation that demands action. Our 
two very different pathways or opportu- 
nities lead plainly to the second part of my 
subject, my responsibilities under freedom. 
Certainly we want to find what our respon- 
sibilities are that we may follow the pathway 
that leads to our wonderful opportunities. 

My first responsibility is to recognize and 
understand the situation. Most of us know 
that we live in an age of peril. But we can- 
not solve our problem unless we become 
aware of the underlying causes. Our mar- 
velous technical advancement should be 
used as a tool for the betterment of man- 
kind, and we must learn how to put it to 
that use. Now I'm not saying there Is an 
easy answer to our dilemma, for there isn't, 
but to arrive at any at all, we must study 
and inform ourselves. 

Second, I believe that I must be willing 
to accept changes, This follows plainly from 
the statement of the gap between science 
and man. To mesh with the gears of de- 
velopment, we must develop new attitudes. 
We must not be afraid to accept new ideas 
in harmony with a changing world. 

Third, I must recognize the role of free- 
dom in this whole mechanism. Only under 
freedom can these opportunities build to 
the desirable end. Under freedom we can 
join hands with the other nations of the 
world; we can understand our key prob- 
lem and conquer it. This means an all- 
important responsibility is to preserve free- 
dom in America. The old, speech-worn 
proverbs of taking an interest in our Gov- 
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ernment and voting in the elections are, 
then, very important in this modern idea. 
For it was following the signing of the Con- 
stitution a lady asked Benjamin Franklin, 
“Mr. Franklin, what have you given us?” 
The wise man responded, “We have given 
you a republic,” then the sage hesitated and 
concluded, “if you can keep it.” And keep 
it we must. 

Finally, I believe I must realize where the 
responsibility lies. Too often we talk of 
the duty as being in someone else's hands. 
“They” should do this, or “they” should 
do that. It's time we remembered they“ 
is really we.“ For under frecdom, we have 
the opportunity to shoulder the responsi- 
bility and create even greater opportunities, 
and not only for America, but for the entire 
world, 


WHAT Ant My OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES UNDER FREEDOM? 
(By Thomas Stephani, Beltrami County, 
Minn.) 


The other day in the barbershop I heard 
& voice from under a steaming towel. “This 
country has sure got a weak Government 
when it allows a man like that to go around 
criticizing Congress.” He went on to sug- 
gest other things wrong with letting people 
sound off. He was exercising one of his 
rights under freedom, but what he was fail- 
ing to do was to recognize that along with 
the rights he had, he also had the responsi- 
bility of seeing that these rights were avail- 
able to others. 

Freedom is a two-way street. In exchange 
for the rights and privileges of freedom we 
receive, we have many obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. America is a land of many 
ireedoms. Suppose we take a good look at 
just two of our freedoms. These are man 
and his freedom in relation to God, and 
man's freedom in relation to his fellow man. 
We know these better as freedom of religion 
and freedom of speech and press. “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.“ That's how they 
said it in the first amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. That's the base of the 
guaranty which is also preserved in all State 
constitutions, 

Examining these freedoms one at a time, 
just what does freedom of religion mean in 
terms of everyday life? Well, first, it means 
that the Government cannot force anyone 
to support a religion, or religious instruction, 
or to attend a religious worship. Religious 
freedom includes the right to give money 
for religious purposes without first securing 
police permission, the right to distribute re- 
ligious literature on streets, and the right to 
gell religious books and pamphiets without 
paying license fees required of other mer- 
chants and peddlers, It means that parents 
have the right to instruct, to guide children 
in religious training. It means that you and 
I, as American citizens, whether our skin 18 
black or white, whether we are Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew, may worship the way we 
desire, 

But religious freedom is not an unlimited 
freedom. This guaranty does not operate 
to permit under guise of religious beliefs, the 
right to do things that may injure the health, 
safety, or morals of the public. The first 
amendment does not compel the Federal 
Government to exempt anyone from military 
duty, nor does it give a person the right to 
violate laws. Every American has the duty 
and responsibility of obeying the laws estab- 
lished by the Government to preserve his 
liberties, and should not use religion as a 
means for getting around these laws. 

The Golden Rule reminds us of another 
of our responsibilities under freedom of re- 
ligion. This is to treat others and their 
beliefs the way we expect to be treated in 
return. Some political leaders have not fol- 
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lowed this rule, and have deprived man of 
his free relation to God. Fortunately, this 
is not true in America. We are free to prac- 
tice our religion in the manner we choose. 
But as American citizens we cannot take this 
freedom for granted, It is our responsibility 
to see that others in this country and 
throughout the world, for generations to 
come, will be able to practice and enjoy what 
every American knows as freedom of religion, 

Along with freedom of religion comes free- 
dom of speech and press. This might well 
be called freedom of discussion, Freedom of 
speech today means liberty to discuss pub- 
licly and truthfully, almost all matters of 
public concern without fear of punishment. 
Judges, superintendents of schools, and 
other such public officials may make political 
speeches or participate in political meetings. 
A private citizen may stand on a soapbox on 
a public street and peacefully deliver a 
speech which attacks his government. 
That’s part of democracy. 

Freedom of the press is the right to pub- 
lish truth, whether it is about government or 
individuals, The press includes not only 
newspapers and periodicals, but also pam- 
phiets and leaflets. And since the liberty 
applies to distribution as well as to publica- 
tion, we have the right to distribute pam- 
phiets from house to house, provided the 
householders do not object. Absolute free- 
dom of the press to discuss public questions 
is a foundation stone of American liberty. 

Freedom of speech and press Is close to the 
central meaning of all liberty. Where men 
cannot freely convey their thoughts to one 
another, no other liberty is secure. Where 
freedom of expression exists, a free society 
is already present and a means is at hand 
for every extension of liberty. Pree expres- 
sion is therefore a protector and promoter of 
the others. In a dictatorship, speech and 
press are among the first objects to be seized 
because they play such an important role 
by protecting and promoting freedom in 
general. 

Do we, as American citizens, have any 
responsibilities under freedom of speech and 
press? Wendell Willkie once sald this about 
freedoms: “If we want to enjoy it and fight 
for it, we must be prepared to extend it to 
everyone, whether they are rich or poor, 
whether they agree with us or not, no mat- 
ter what their race or the color of their 
skin.” 

Like religious freedom, freedom of speech 
and press is also a limited freedom. We can- 
not shout “fire” in a motion-picture theater 
because by doing so we may injure the health 
and safety of others. It is also our respon- 
sibility to say or print nothing to maliciously 
harm others. We have the responsibility of 
seeing that we use freedom of speech and 
press wisely, so that these rights are avall- 
able to others. Our greatest responsibility is 
to see that we never lose our freedoms. 

You and I are fortunate enough to live in 
a country that offers us more freedom than 
any other country in the world—a country 
which was founded on freedom. Freedom 
is not to limit, but to share, and freedom 
here should mean freedom everywhere. 


World Veterans Federation and Peaceful 
Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have commented on the crit- 


ical problem of harnessing the atom for 
Peaceful purposes. 

I expect to remark on this very im- 
Portant question on future occasions as 
well. 

I was interested to read in the current 
issue of the magazine the World Veteran, 
Published by the World Veterans Fed- 
eration, an editorial on the vital signifi- 
cance of utilizing atomic energy for 
Peace. 

Certainly, in all the world, no group 
has a higher stake in peaceful develop- 
ment of the atom than those who them- 
selves bore the brunt of previous global 
conflict—those who know from first- 
hand experience what war can mean 
and has meant. 

Last year, we sent to Vienna, to the 
fifth general assembly of the federa- 
tion, a fine delegation of American ex- 
Servicemen. They joined with veterans 
of many other countries in passing upon 
issues of great importance to the peo- 
bles of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this federation magazine editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and that it be preceded by the mast- 
head statement of the magazine de- 
scribing the purposes and composition 
of the World Veterans Federation. 

There being no objection, the mast- 
head statement and editorial were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The World Veteran, is published monthly 
by the World Veterans Federation whose 
main aims are support of the United Nations 
and aid to disabled veterans. The WVF 
includes 121 veterans’ and war victims’ asso- 
Clations in 29 countries, with a combined 
Membership of 18,100,000. Nations repre- 
Sented are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
Many, the Gold Coast, Great Britain, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Italy. Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Nor- 
Way, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, the United States and Yugoslavia. 

has consultative status with the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council and 
With the Council of Europe. As a member 
ot the International Committee of Non- 
Sovernmental Organizations for the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, it also has consul- 
tative status with UNICEF. Messages in 
Support of WVF have been received from 
Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain; Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands; the Grand 
chess Charlotte of Luxembourg; Presidents 
eodor Koerner of Austria, Sir Ba U of 
Burma, Joao Cafe Filho of Brazil, René Coty 
Of France, Theodor Heuss of the German 
Federal Republic, Izhak Ben-Zvi of Israel, 
Lulgi Etnaudi of Italy, Ramon Magsaysay 
Of the Philippines, Celal Bayar of Turkey, 
ight D. Elsenhower of the United States, 
shal Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia; Gov- 

Ors General Sir Oliver Goonetilleke of 
Ceylon, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke of the Gold 

ast and Ghulam Mohammed of Pakistan; 

ime Ministers Robert Gordon Menzies of 

Ustralia, Achille van Acker of Belgium, 
1 is St-Laurent of Canada, Sir John Kote- 
8 of Ceylon, Hans Hedtoft of Denmark, 
Wi Kwame Nkrumah of the Gold Coast, Sir 
ahansten Churchill of Great Britain, Mar- 
te Alexander Papagos of Greece, Pandit 
oe aharlal Nehru of India, Ali Sastroamid- 

Jo of Indonesia, Nouri es Sald of Iraq, 
Nero Scelba of Italy, Dr, Willem Dress of the 
5 herlands, Oscar Torp of Norway, Sidney 

Holland of New Zealand, Mohammed Ali 
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of Pakistan and Phibul Songgram of Thal- 
land; Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, president of the 
Ninth General Assembly of the U. N.; Dr. 
Dag Hammarskjöld, secretary general of the 
U. N.; Dr. Ralph Bunche, 1950 Nobel Peace 
Prize winner; David Ben Gurion, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Adlai Stevenson and other 
outstanding public figures. 

WVF Executive Board: President, Albert 
Morel; secretary general, Curtis Campaigne, 
Jr.; treasurer general, W. Ch. J. M. van 
Lanschot; vice presidents, Gen. Mlloſe Milo- 
jJevitch and Pietro Ricci. 

The World Veteran is the official publica- 
tion of the World Veterans Federation. 
However, opinions expressed in articles 
signed by outside contributors are those of 
their authors and do not necessarily repre- 
sent the viewpoint of WVF. 

Editor, Curtis Campaigne, Jr.; managing 


editor, Mary Burnet; assistant editors, 
Jacques Boetsch, Roland Jauzan, Edgar 
Joubert. 


Office: 27, rue de Ia Michodiére, Paris (2°), 
France. Tel.: Richelieu 88-06. 


— 


ATOMIC ENERGY FOR PEACE 


On December 4 the General Assembly of 
the United Nations unanimously adopted a 
resolution recommending international co- 
operation in the peaceful use of atomic ener- 
gy and envisaging a series of measures in- 
tended to help bring it about. 

Recalling President Eisenhower's speech on 
the subject a year before, the resolution pro- 
vided for the setting up of an international 
atomic energy agency and invited all mem- 
bers of the U. N. and its specialized agencies 
to attend a congress for that purpose in 
August of this year. 

The conference will give particular atter- 
tion to the production of energy and to the 
applications of discoveries in nuclear physics 
to medicine, biology, agriculture and indus- 
try. Preparations are already being made by 
an organizing committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of Brazil, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, India, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

Although Russia consented to take part in 
the work of the committee, the Soviet rep- 
resentative, Arkadi Sobolev, nevertheless let 
it be known that his vote in favor of the 
resolution was chiefly a token of encourage- 
ment. It did not imply, he sald, that his gov- 
ernment was abandoning the principles un- 
derlying the two Russian amendments that 
had been rejected in the discussion preced- 
ing the assembly vote. The effect of one of 
these amendments would have been to place 
the agency under the authority of the Se- 
curity Council, thus introducing the princi- 
ple of the veto, to which the Western powers 
were firmly opposed. On the other hand, 
since Mr. Sobolev made his statement the 
U. S. S. R. has proposed to make available to 
U. N. members full information about its 
atomic plant for producing electric power. 

Whatever the result of the negotiations, 
the next few months will probably witness 
acceptance of the idea of pooling atomic 
knowledge for peaceful purposes, with or 
without the participation of the U. S. S. R. 
In the beginning, at least, the »gency will 
perhaps be nothing more than a kind of 
“clearing house“ for the atom, organizing 
and directing the transfer of fissionable ma- 
terials. 

The United States has already offered 200 
pounds of such material, and Great Britain 
has pledged 40 pounds. These figures are 
considerable. With 2 pounds of uranium 
a generating plant could produce enough 
electricity to furnish a city of 100,000 in- 
habitants with light and heat for a year 
and a half. Together, the United States 
and British contributions reprosent the 
equivalent of 300,000 tons of coal. In future 
years, the fission and fusion of the atom 
should help considerably to supply the grow- 
ing need for energy throughout the world— 
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at a time when coal and oll reserves are be- 
ginning to run low. 

There is no need to fear a shortage of raw 
materials for atomic power production. It 
has been estimated that the known deposits 
of uranium alone can provide enough energy 
for 5,000 or 6,000 years. Meanwhile, there 
exist considerable stocks of fissionable ma- 
terials Immediately available in the form of 
atomic bombs. It ts technically possible to 
reconvert them and to use their immense 
energy in developing industry and agricul- 
ture, 

The next step Is up to the statesmen. The 
atomic energy program involves infinitely 
more than itself. It Involves all interna- 
tional relations. Its success would consti- 
tute a pledge of peace; its failure would 
rekindle the fear of world conflict, and 
rightly so, for the history of the second half 
of the 20th century will be, in large part, the 
history of man's relations with the atom. 

The World Veterans Federation has re- 
peatedly pointed out that the atomic energy 
problem must be solved first if the world is 
to have a solid foundation for peace. Last 
fall, at its fifth general assembly in Vienna, 
it adopted a resolution urging implementa- 
tion of the Eisenhower proposal. The reso- 
lution noted that the plan had already been 
endorsed by statesmen and other prominent 
personalities in numerous countries, and that 
“the test of hydrogen bombs has created a 
fear throughout the world” which makes it 
“even more imperative” to go forward with 
this or some similar plan—"in order that the 
stupendous force released by nuclear fission 
be utilized for the benefit instead of the 
destruction of mankind.” 

For while the great discovery of the 20th 
century can lead man to his ruin, it can also 
bring him prosperity, protect and prolong 
his life. 


Views of National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives With Reference to Position 
of United States Department of Agri- 
culture on Trip Leasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of trip leasing is a subject of 
great interest to the farmers of this Na- 
tion. The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce last year 
held lengthy hearings on the subject. 
After careful consideration the commit. 
tee reported favorably to the House a 
bill that in effect repealed a recent rul- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that was considered detrimental to 
the farming industry and harmful to our 
economy. The bill passed the House but 
was held up in the Senate without any 
action being taken. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that a similar bill will be considered 
and passed at this session of Congress. 

On March 4, 1955, Richard F. Mitchell, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, reported to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on the present status of the Com- 
mission’s handling of the trip-leasing 
matter as involved in Ex Parte No. MC- 
43. When I received a copy of the Com- 
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mission’s report I immediately brought 
it to the attention of the farm organi- 
zations that had participated so ear- 
nestly last year in the effort to change 
the unsatisfactory order that had been 
made by the ICC and which so radically 
changed the trucking practices that pre- 
viously had been the custom of farmers. 
In bringing the matter as presented in 
the recent report of the ICC to the at- 
tention of the farm organizations, I 
sought their viewpoint with reference to 
the same. 

I am in receipt of the following letters 
which I include as part of my remarks: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1955, 
Re position of United States Department of 
Agriculture on trip leasing. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, WotverTON: Supplementing my 
recent letter, we desire to call to your per- 
sonal attention the enclosed copy of a letter 
which Mr. Brinkley, our executive vice presi- 
dent, has written Chairman Priest, with the 
view of preventing any misunderstanding as 
to the unequivocal position taken by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as to the need, in the 
interest of farmers, for the passage of trip- 
leasing legislation such as was passed by your 
committee and the House of Representatives 
in the last session. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. JAMES HARMANSON, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL or 
FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. J. PERCY PRIEST, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on status of the trip-leasing 
matter. 


Dran Mr. Priest: My attention has been 
called to the communication dated March 4, 
1955, from Richard F. Mitchell, Chairman, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, addressed 
to you, reporting by request of a member of 
your committee on the present status of the 
Commission's handling of the trip-leasing 
matter as involved in the proceeding ex 
parte No. MC-43. 

The purpose of this letter is to correct an 
erroneous impression which I believe a por- 
tion of the above-mentioned communication 
is likely to convey to you and the members 
of your committee. The portion to which 
I refer is the underlined sentence in the 
e passage of Commissioner Mitchell's 
etter: 

“In examining the application of the 30- 
day rule to the transportation of agricultural 
commodities the Commission became con- 
vinced that a change in the 30-day rule to 
meet the objections of the agricultural in- 
terests would have no serious effect on the 
objectives of its rules. Accordingly a series 
of orders were entered, one of which per- 
manently excepts vehicles used in the trans- 
portation of agricultural commodities from 
application of the 30-day rule. This permits 
an authorized carrier to lease for periods of 
lees than 30 days motor vehicles with drivers 
after completion of a movement in which 
such equipment is exempt from regulation 
by this Commission except as to safety regu- 
lations. This modification was not a post- 
ponement of the effective date, but a change 
in the regulations so as to permit authorized 
carriers to trip lense agricultural vehicles 
following a trip with exempt commodities 
under ail conditions having any relation to 
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the transportation of agricultural com- 
modities. The modification in favor of agri- 
cultural haulers incorporated into this rule 
the language and terms suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture.” 

The modification in the 30-day rule re- 
ferred to by Commissioner Mitchell was con- 
tained in 1 of 3 orders issued in this 
proceeding by the Commission on November 
30, 1953, after the passage of H. R. 3203 (trip- 
leasing) by the House of Representatives on 
June 24, 1953. The import of the under- 
lined statement above is that the 30-day 
rule, as changed by the order of November 
30, 1953, was considered adequate and satis- 
factory to the Department of Agriculture, 
The public record of the position of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, evidences otherwise. 
Such evidence is contained in the letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture dated May 6, 
1954, addressed to Hon. JoHN W. BRICK- 
In, as chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. A copy 
of the Secretary's letter, as incorporated 
in the printed record of hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, United States 
Senate, 83d Congress, second session on 
H. R. 3203 (pt. 2), at pages 398 and 399, is 
enclosed for your ready reference. 

Pertinent excerpts from the Secretary's 
letter evidencing his belief as to the inade- 
quacy of the 30-day rule, as amended by the 
Commission on November 30, 1953, are quoted 
below: 

“The record of past hearings will indicate 
that a representative of this Department pre- 
sented testimony before the House commit- 
tee and before your subcommittee in support 
of this legislation. Since those hearings the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
several amendments and modifications to its 
orders in Ex parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- 
change of Vehicles by Motor Carriers, Those 
orders of the Commission have, to some ex- 
tent, alleviated the restrictions against short- 
term leasing in connection with vehicles en- 
gaged primarily in the transportation of 
exempt agricultural commodities. We be- 
lieve, however, that the Commission's 
amended order does not restore the flexi- 
bility which Congress intended should ac- 
company the exemptions set forth in sec- 
tion 203 (b), (4a), (5), and (6) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. We wish, therefore, 
to express our continuing interest in and 
support of the legislation proposed by H. R. 
3203, 


“The flexible, efficient, and economic 
movement of exempt and processed agricul- 
tural commodities may not be adequately 
accomplished under the rules presently pre- 
scribed by the Commission, 

. . 


"Under the proposed rules of the Com- 
mission, exempt carriers’ leasing practices 
are severely restricted, except on return to 
the origin of exempt transportation. In 
order to best serve its purpose as an agri- 
cultural marketing facility, the exempt ve- 
hicle must enjoy such freedom of migration 
as the harvest season shall require. 

. . . * ° 


“A great deal of confusion over a long 
period of time has resulted in growing un- 
certainties and conflicting opinions with 
respect to the matter of trip leasing. In 
order that all parties may be properly guided 
by the intent of Congress, it is our hope 
that H. R. 3203 will be enacted into law, 
thus removing the multiple uncertainties 
concerning the activities of vehicles em- 
braced within the provisions of section 203 
(b), (4a), (5), and (6) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.“ 

The Commission's latest extension to 
March 1, 1956, of the effective date of the 
30-day rule, as amended, merely intensifies 
and prolongs the multiple uncertainties con- 
cerning the operation of trucks hauling agri- 
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cultural commodities. We agree fully with 
the hope of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the Congress will move promptly to end these 
continuing uncertainties in the interest of 
farmers and the public generally by enacting 
legislation incorporating provisions such as 
were contained in H. R. 3203, favorably re- 
ported by your committee and passed over- 
whelmingly by the House of Representatives 
in the last session. 

There are enclosed sufficient copies of this 
letter for individual distribution to the 
members of your committee. 

Copies of this letter are also being sent 
direct to the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison and the Secretary of 
Agriculture for their information, 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer L. BRINKLEY, 
Erecutive Vice President. 

(Copies to Hon. Richard F. Mitchell, Chair- 
man, Interstate Commerce Commission; Hon. 
Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agricúlture.) 


COPY OF LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF ÅGRICUL= 
TURE BENSON TO SENATOR JOHN W. BRICKER, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, DATED Mar 6, 1954, 
RELATIVE ro H. R. 3203 (Txare-Leasinc) * 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1954. 

Hon. JOHN W. Bricker, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BRICKER: We have been in- 
formed that your committee is to hold fur- 
ther hearings in connection with H. R. 3203, 
a bill to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
in order to prohibit the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from regulating the duration of 
certain leases for the use of equipment by 
motor carriers, and the amount of compen- 
sation paid for such use, 

The record of past hearings will indicate 
that a representative of this Department pre- 
sented testimony before the House commit- 
tee and before your subcommittee in support 
of this legislation. Since those hearings, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
several amendments and modifications to its 
orders in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- 
change of Vehicles by Motor Carriers. These 
orders of the Commission have, to some ex- 
tent, alleviated the restrictions against 
short-term leasing in connection with ve- 
hicles engaged primarily in the transporta- 
tion of exempt agricultural commodities. 
We believe, however, that the Commission's 
amended order does not restore the flexibility 
which Congress intended should accompany 
the exemptions set forth in section 203 (b) 
(4a) (5) and (6) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. We wish, therefore, to express our con- 
tinuing interest in, and support of, the legis- 
lation proposed by H. R. 3203. 

The flexible, efficient, and economic move- 
ment of exempt and processed agricultural 
commodities may not be adequately accom- 
plished under the rules presently prescribed 
by the Commission, In instances where ve- 
hicles are engaged in the transportation of 
exempt commodities, at the close of the har- 
vesting season, it is necessary to the agricul- 
tural need that they be permitted a freedom 
to lease, for less than 30 days, for movement 
in any direction where a new penk harvest- 
ing season is beginning. Under the proposed 
rules of the Commission, exempt carriers’ 
leasing practices are seyerely restricted, ex- 
cept on return to the origin of exempt trans- 
portation, In order to best serve its purpose 
as an agricultural marketing facility, the ex- 
empt vehicle must enjoy such freedom of 
migration as the harvest season shall require. 


See pp. 398-399, pt. 2 of the printed hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Senate, 83d Cong., 2d sess., on H, R. 
3203 (trip-leasing). 
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A vehicle moving an exempt commodity 
from Florida to New York City may not al- 
Ways be able to obtain a lease for return from 
New York City to Florida, Under the leasing 
rules, as presently prescribed by the Com- 
mission, such a vehicle being stranded in 
New York City, could not return empty to 
Philadelphia, Pa., and enter a single trip lease 
from that point to its Florida origin. It 
Could lease from New York City to Albany, 
N. Y.. or Boston, Mass., but at either of those 
Points it would not be permitted to enter 
any lease for less than 30 days. 

In addition to partially exempt transpor- 
tation, it is highly desirable that private 
transportation of processed agricultural 
commodities also be permitted the flexibility 
and economic advantages derived from a 
Treedom to lease for single return trips. This 
they may not do under the present status of 
the Commission's proposed rules. This free- 
dom for private transportation would permit 
continuance of very desirable economies to 
the advantage of the agricultural producer 
and the consumer of processed agricultural 
Commodities. 

Many food processors, such as meatpackers 
and canners of agricultural products trans- 
Port these processed commodities in their 
Privately owned vehicles. Economies in the 
transportation are extremely t be- 
Cause it is but another link in the marketing 
chain between producer and consumer. Our 
Concern for and recommendation relating to 
Private transportation stems from continu- 
ing interest in lowering marketing costs of 
Which transportation charges constitute an 
important part. We believe the greater fiex- 
ibility and economy of movement of com- 
™Modities handled by private transportation 
Wil contribute to this objective. 

A great deal of confusion over a long period 
Of time has resulted in growing uncertain- 
tles and conflicting opinions with respect to 
the matter of trip leasing in order that all 
Parties may be properly guided by the intent 
Of Congress, it is our hope that H. R. 3203 
will be enacted into law, thus removing the 
multiple uncertainties concerning the activi- 
ties of vehicles embraced within the provi- 
Sions of section 203 (b) (4a) (5) and (6) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

If it should be the desire of the committee, 
& representative of this Department will ap- 
Pear to answer any questions which may 
Arise with respect to our continued strong 
Support of H. R. 3203. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


Return to Policies of the Hoover 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
ay. remarks to include editorials from 
185 AFL News Reporter of March 18, 
Lans and the March 19, 1955, issue of 


bor. The News Reporter editorial 
follows: 


Back TO Hoover 
revormer President Hoover is back. He's 
urned as a powerful influence in the 
nt administration. 
po ndicated Columnist Thomas L. Stokes 
$ nts out that the Hoover Commission, set 
P by former President Truman to help 
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eliminate duplication and promote efficiency 
in the Government, has been turning more 
and more toward policy recommendations. 
Stokes said this would be made more clear 
in the Hoover Commission recommendations 
on Federal lending agencies, and in that on 
water resources—yet to come. 

The Hoover lending recommendations 
would liquidate REA, FHA, FMA, and crop 
loans under the price-support system. It 
would take us back even before Hoover. In 
his zeal to repudiate the New Deal and jus- 
tify himself, the former President would sac- 
rifice even some of his own projects. 

“If carried out, the recommendations in 
the Hoover report on Federal lending agen- 
cies would turn back credit control, with a 
nice profit, to the bankers,” says Stokes. 

In other ways, too, he says, this adminis- 
tration is taking on the colors and contours 
of a banker's administration. 

“The bankers and big finance have been 
moving into position, as is manifest in such 
operations as bonds for schools and bonds 
for roads.“ 


Here is the editorial in Labor: 
Ike SHOULD RerupiaTs Hoover's BANKER 
Bris 


Just as “Mike and Ixe used to “look alike” 
in an old cartoon series, the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Eisenhower administration 
now seem not only to look alike but to think 
alike—to have the same policies and the 
same philosophy of government. 

That adds to the significance of a report 
issued this week by the 12-man Commis- 
sion, which is headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. He and three other mem- 
bers were appointed by President Eisen- 
hower. The other eight members were picked 
by Vice President Nixon and Congressman 
JoseP W. MARTIN, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts when he was Speaker of the House. 

Judging by the Commission’s report to 
Congress, the bankers’ bills proposed by the 
administration up to now were only warm- 
ing-up practice for more and bigger such 
bills still to come, 

In general, the report recommends: First, 
that Uncle Sam stop lending money at low 
interest rates to farmers, rural electric co- 
ops, small-business men, and other groups. 
Second, to let private bankers do all the 
lending, at higher interest rates than Uncle 
Sam now charges. 

If Congress enacts that program, it would 
largely undo historic reforms and humani- 
tarian legislation passed since 1913, in the 
Woodrow Wilson administration, even in 
Hoover's administration, and particularly 
during the New Deal and Fair Deal years. 

For example, farmers could no longer get 


Government loans to tide them over periods 


of low farm product prices. Farm mort- 
gages would be turned over to the tender 
mercies of the bankers from whom Uncle 
Sam rescued debt-crushed farmers in the 
depression 1930's. The low-interest loans 
which help farmers get cheap electric power 
through their REA systems would end, and 
control be handed back to the bankers and 
the Power Trust. 

All sorts of housing loans would be 
stopped, particularly the public-housing 
loans which help poor families get decent 
homes at rents they can afford. Uncle Sam 
would still assume the risk of slum-clear- 
ance loans, but bankers would get all the 
profit. War veterans’ housing programs 
would be allowed to die as soon as possible. 

Those are only a few boiled down samples 
of the 48 recommendations in the report. 
Mixed in with them are some proposals which 
would end a few of the “private profit at 
public risk” schemes which labor has been 
pointing out and criticizing. In these cases, 
however, bankers would get more control and 
bigger profits in return for giving up Govern- 
ment “guaranties.” 
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Four members of the Hoover Commission 
dissented on a few of the recommendations, 
particularly one which would reduce Govern- 
ment “short term“ loans to and 
leave this foreign trade fleld exclusively to 
bankers, 

The only member who registered a sweep- 
ing dissent was Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, 
liberal California Democrat. He acknowl- 
edged that some of the report's proposals 
“may have merit,” but then added this: 

“By and large, the recommendations would 
make it harder for American citizens to buy 
homes or to get loans for their farms or 
businesses. The recommendations - would 
tighten agricultural credit, slow down hous- 
ing construction, restrict rural electrification, 
and limit aids proyided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“These programs intimately concern the 
affairs and well-being of millions of Ameri- 
cans and the strength of the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

“Congress created the Hoover Commission 
to study the organization of the Government. 
I do not believe Congress wanted advice from 
the commission on public policies of every 
sort. This report Indicates that the com- 
mission is willing to roam far and wide in 
the field of public policy.” 

Hoxirretp pointed out that the Hoover 
Commission—while charging that Uncle 
Sam's loans are “subsidizing” ordinary peo- 
ple—made not a single proposal to end the 
multi-billion-dollar Government subsidies to 
“manufacturers, publishing firms, ship oper- 
ators, airline companies and other big busi- 
ness interests.” 

The California Congressman recalled that 
“Congress has authorized subsidies through- 
out our history, to develop the Nation and 
keep it strong. The Hoover Commission 
made no systematic study of the whole sub- 
Ject of subsidies. It complains only of 
“subsidies” which bring widespread benefits 
to all the American people, particularly 
those of modest means.” 

Labor hopes President Elsenhower will 
make it clear to Congress just which parts of 
the Hoover report he approves and disap- 
proves. Hoover left the White House as the 
most discredited President in American his- 
tory. No President can afford to have the 
country think the policies of his administra- 
tion are being dictated by Hoover, 


Face the Nation Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude questions asked of and answers 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System television net- 
work and Columbia Broadcasting System 
radio network on the program Face the 
Nation on Sunday, March 20, 1955. The 
panel consisted of William H. Lawrence, 
of the New York Times; John Madigan, 
of Newsweek; AI Friendly, of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald; 
the moderator, Ted Koop, CBS Wash- 
ington director of news and public af- 
fairs; and the producer, Theodore Ayers, 

Mr. Koop. How do you do, and welcome to 
Face the Nation. 

Congressman McCormack, as one who has 
held the post of majority leader in the 
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House of Representatives longer than any 
other many in American history, you are 
frequently called upon as spokesman for the 
Democratic Party to defend or defeat bills 
in Congress. 

At this session, you have fought for the 
Eisenhower administration in supporting the 
President's reciprocal-trade program, which 
you put through the House. 

On the other hand, you have fought 
against the Eisenhower administration in 
supporting a $20 tax cut, the final outcome 
of which is still quite in doubt. 

On the eve of your 14th successful con- 
gressional campaign in Massachusetts last 
fall, you referred to the Republican leader- 
ship as “faulty, confused, and inept.” 

Now that the Democrats are running things 
on Capitol Hill, millions of Americans are 
wondering whether the new congressional 
leadership is there for better or for worse. 

To direct their questions to you today, 
here is our panel of newsmen: John Madi- 
gan, of the Washington staff of Newsweek; 
William H. Lawrence, national correspondent 
for the New York Times; and Alfred Friendly, 
assistant managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald. 

Now, for the first question, Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Manican. Mr. McCormack, will the 
Democrats in the House stand firm for a 
$20-per-person tax cut? 

Mr. McCormack. That's the intention. 

Mr. Manican. When does the conference 
begin, sir, with the Senate conferees? 

Mr. McCormack. I understand that is going 
to start next Wednesday. 

Mr. Mapican. Would you hold out indefi- 
nitely in that conference? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, there has got to be 
final action, Mr. Madigan. We've got to be 
practical before April 1, because the excise 
taxes expire on that date, and—responsible 
leadership would not undertake any steps, 
I think, certainly responsible leadership 
should not, that would result in a loss of 
at least a billion dollars in revenue to the 
Government, 

Mr. Mapican. May in interpret that to 
mean, sir, that on the eve of April 1, your 
Democratic conferees are ready to withdraw 
on their demands? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I would not admit 
that, but I would say this: That responsible 
leadership would call for a conference report 
that would be acted upon before April 1, 
which is the termination date of the excise 
taxes. We could go beyond that on the cor- 
porate taxes, because they could be made 
retroactive, but you can't make retroactive 
excise taxes that have expired. 

Mr. Mavican. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, on this show 2 weeks ago, sir, 
was asked what he thought would happen 
in the conference, and he said, “I believe it 
will be defeated in the Senate, and then I 
think there's a good chance that the House 
will agree to it;“ by that he means killing 
any income-tax cut at this time. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, of course, Mr. Hum- 
phrey is—is entitled to his own opinion. 
He was many presumptious views which 
he has expressed, which he'd be much 
better off, as Secretary of the Treasury, if 
he had not expressed them. He is an ag- 
fravating circumstance, and his diplomacy 
in dealing with Congress is lacking sadly. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. MCCoRMackK, it seems 
to me that this problem points up one of 
issues confronting the country now, with a 
Republican administration, a Republican 
executive, and a Democratic Congress. 

Does this tax bill offer any means of 
compromise? Is there any way that you 
and the President can talk this thing out? 

Mr. MCCORMACK., Frankly answering your 
question, Mr. Lawrence, I would doubt it 
very much. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Do you see the President 
or, does the leadership of the Congress see 
the President at all? 
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Mr. McCormack, You mean the Demo- 
cratic leadership? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I mean the leadership of the 
Congress, which is, of course, Democratic, 
as distinguished from the minority. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, the majority lead- 
ership in the House, I have not seen the 
President since Congress met in January. 
So far as I know, Speaker RAYBURN has not; 
as of 10 days ago he had not, and if he had in 
the past 10 days, I think I would know; and 
as of 10 days ago, I know the chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Congressman RICHARDS, of South Carolina, 
that's a very responsible position, had not 
seen the President. 

Whether or not he has in the last 10 days, 
I do not know, but if he did, I am sure I 
would know. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Is this a failure to cooper- 
ate, then, in your opinion? 

Mr. McCormack. I will let you draw your 
own inference. 

Mr. Lawrence. I remember right after 
election that the President did say he 
planned to consult with the Democrats fre- 
quently, and he seemed at that time to be 
speaking more on foreign-policy issues, but 
I take it that you haven't had even any con- 
ferences on foreign policy since this—— 

Mr. McCormack. We have not had a con- 
ference at all. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. None at all? 

Mr. McCormacx. On anything, foreign or 
domestic, since this Congress—this particu- 
lar session of this Congress—started. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Where would the initiative 
for such a conference come from? 

Mr. McCormack. It would have to come 
from the White House. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Have to come from the 
White House? 

Mr. McCormack. Certainly it should. We 
can't impose ourselves upon a President; he 
shouldn't expect us to. 

Mr. Koor. When you say you haven't seen 
the President, does that include telephone 
conversations, too? 

Mr. McCormack. I have not talked with 
the President. It's within his rights, if he 
desires to do so; I don't feel any way per- 
sonally offended except that people might 
think it strange for its effect upon the 
country. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. Was there a considerably 
deeper, tighter Maison in previous admin- 
istrations; I mean particularly in the 80th 
Congress when you had a Republican major- 
ity of Congress, did the President see that 
majority leadership more often than at 
present? 

Mr, McCormack. Well, I was the Demo- 
cratic whip at that time, and I’m unable to 
answer that question. I think on foreign 
affairs there was constant conferences, I 
know I participated in a number of confer- 
ences—foreign-affairs conferences. 

Now, on domestic affairs, I am unable to 
say. 

Mr. MADIGAN., Mr. McCormack, I'm not 
quite clear in your response right here on 
this $20 tax possibility compromise. 

Secretary Humphrey, again on this show 
2 weeks ago, was asked if he thought a com- 
promise was possible, and he said, “When I 
think I am right, I don't compromise,” which 
would indicate the Senate would stick by 
those views. 

Now, are you going to—effect a compro- 
mise or are you not? 

Mr. McCormack, We are going to do every- 
thing we can from the House side, to try and 
convince the Senate conferees, that is, our 
conferees are, to recede and accept the $20 
tax credit which went through the House, 
which should be, because it's based on 
equity. 

On the other hand, if the Senate stays put, 
why, then, there must be a complete 
for the fact that at least a billion dollars in 
revenue will expire in the nature of taxes on 
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April 1; and I imagine, I have strong con- 
victions, expressing my personal views, that 
there will be an agreement by the conferees. 

Mr. Mapican. On what basis, sir? Could 
you give us some sort of an outline? How 
could you possibly get an agreement when 
you are poles apart? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I am unable to 
state now. There may be an agreement on 
something less than a straight $20 tax credit. 
The Senate could recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. Frrenpiy. Congressman, assuming 
either way that there is a compromise or 
that the $20 tax bill is lost, do you think 
the Democrats will get any political mileage 
out of this proposal? 

Mr. McCormacx, Oh, I think that this, 
the tax bill, has conveyed to the people of 
the country as pointedly as possibly could 
be conveyed, Mr. Friendly, the basic differ- 
ences between the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party. It has shown that 
the Democratic Party is the party of the 
people of America, and the Republican Party 
is the party of a select few. 

Furthermore, it clearly shows that this 
administration is controlled by certain big 
business interests in the country. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. And yet, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack, what justification can you argue 
for a tax cut at this time? You, yourself 
were saying we should have a larger expendi- 
ture for national defense, and we are already 
in a deficit situation. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, now, Mr. Friendly, 
you have to have in mind that the Repub- 
licens put through a tax bill last year with 
a $3 billion reduction. As a matter of fact, 
it's much more than that because we are 
now discovering that one of the—of the hid- 
den legislative larcenies was contained in 
section 462, as a result of which the Gov- 
ernment is going to lose anyways from a 
billion and a half to five billion dollars. 

Mr. Koor. What does that section provide? 

Mr. McCormack. That enables them, a 
corporation, to take deductions for esti- 
mated reserve—reserve estimated expenses 
for the next year of their business, accrual 
year of their business in addition to the ac- 
tual year, and that means that—everyone ad- 
mits there is going to be a loss of revenue of 
at least a billion and a half dollars, and 
that's a lot of money, and when that matter 
was before the Ways and Means Committee 
last year, Secretary Humphrey and the Treas- 
ury Department representatives said that the 
loss of revenue on that section would be 
negligible. 

We now know there are 70 other mistakes 
made. 

Mr. Manrcan. Is it not a fact, though, Mr. 
McCormack, that Secretary Humphrey has 
admitted this and called it to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, and is willing to have 
it changed? 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, very reluctantly. It 
was first exposed by the Democrats. 

Last year, he said, the Treasury testified 
the loss of revenue, Mr. Madigan, would be 
negligible—now, get that. This year, when 
it was called to his attention, when he was 
before the Ways and Means Committee, on 
the tax bill extending the corporate and ex- 
cise taxes, he said he didn't know anything 
about it. He went back to the Treasury. 
and then he wrote a letter to—to Congress- 
man Cooper, in which he said that there 
are indications, the Treasury had been look- 
ink into it, there are indications that they 
would have to ask for a repeal, although he 
said the amount of loss was grossly exag- 
gerated. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. MeConuaAcx 

Mr. McCormack, Congressman Mirs sald 
the loss would be a billion dollars. 

We now know it's going to be well over 4 
billion dollars, and here's his letter, a later 
letter, on March 7, in which he urgently rec- 
ommends the repeal of that section and of 
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another section because of the large loss of 
Tevenue. 

Mr. Maprcan. Were there any explanations, 
sir, why you did not discover this last year 
during the committee hearings on the bill, 
you people in Congress? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, Mr. Madigan, you, 
if you followed the consideration of the bill 
last year, you will know there was no bill be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means; 
that the bill was only brought in, in execu- 
tive session; the Democratic members never 
saw any parts of the bill until it was given 
to them in the morning of a meeting, and 
usually 50 to 100 pages, typewritten pages 
Of parts of the bill were given, thrown at 
them, no ability to study them, and they 
Were adopted that day by the majority, the 
15 Republican members of the committee, 
and driven through the committee. 

Mr. Mapican. Doesn't the House jealously 
guard its taxwriting authority? 

Mr, McCormack, Then there was a closed 
rule. 

Mr. Maptcan, You're the ones who write 
the taxes 

Mr. McCormack. Oh, no; that was written 
by the Republican Party, the Republicans 
in control of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee last year. 

Mr. Mapican. There were Democrats on 
that committee, were there not, sir? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, but they were not 
given any opportunity to see any bill until 
there was parts of it brought in each morn- 
ing, and then it was driven through by the 
Votes of the Republican members. 

Mr. Mapican. Did the Democrats vote for 
the bill containing this measure? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, some of them 
didn't. 

Mr. Maprcan. Some did. 

Mr. McCormack, But there was no oppor- 
tunity to carefully go into all of the provi- 
slons of the bill. 

But we do know that on this particular 
Provision, the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey and 
the Treasury said there'd be a negligible loss. 
We now know it’s well over a billion dollars, 
and nobody knows how much more. 

Mr. Lawrence. Mr. McCormack, taking 
this tax thing in a general way, it's been 
Suggested around this town that this is in 
Some way a political maneuver to prevent 
the Republicans from putting through their 
Own tax cut next year just on the eve of 
elections. Is that true? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, no; it is not a po- 
litical maneuver, but anything any party 
— in Washington has a political connota- 


Now, politics was not the intent. We saw 
e lower income tax groups denied justice 
last year in the Republican tax bill. We saw 
Over $3 billion, outside of this—other grave 
Mistake which benefits corporations, going to 
less than 10 percent of the taxpayers and to 
big corporations. 
We tried to increase the exemption from 
to $700 last year, and the Republicans 
defeated ia We made every effort to bring 
about an equitable reduction in taxes last 
Year, which the Republicans prevented. 
Now it's very clear they are going to under- 
be to do something next year, and it would 
Poor leadership, it would be faulty leader- 
Ship, it would be wrong leadership on our 
if we didn't try to do something this 
Year that would protect the low-income tax 
Soups next year. 
Mr. Lawrence, But even then 
tent McCormack. And that was the in- 
nt. Of course, there's politics in connec- 
hi Richins any legislation comes up in 
ess, 
Mr. Lawrence. Well, again speaking broad- 
. not with reference to specific things, 
it true that at this time of a period of 
Paying eperit g. that this is the time to start 
g the national debt, and how are you 
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ever going to do that if you are going to 
keep on reducing taxes? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, the Republicans 
didn’t think of that last year, did they? 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, I'm not talking 
about the Republicans or Democrats, sir; 
I'm talking about the national interests, 
irregardless, regardiess of party. 

Mr. McCormack, Well, now, Mister—if 
President Eisenhower had sent a recommen- 
dation to Congress to increase our military 
strength, which should be done in the light 
of the world today, and then recommended 
increased taxes, I have every confidence in 
the people of America that they'd make the 
sacrifices necessary; but last year, with an 
unbalanced budget, the Republicans reduced 
the taxes $3 billion. They did it, and they 
are going to do it next year, and knowing 
that, it would be faulty leadership on the 
part of the Democratic Party if we did not 
undertake to take—to do something to bring 
Justice to the low-Income-tax groups of the 
country. 

Mr. Lawrence. The mere fact that they 
did it last year, and you think it was wrong, 
doesn’t make it any better now to go ahead 
and cut some more, does it? Let's pay off the 
national debt. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I agree with you 
that the logical thing to do would be—to see 
that the taxes are imposed that would 
meet—prevent any deficit and make a con- 
tribution toward reducing the national debt, 
but the Republicans made that promise of 
a balanced budget, which they haven't kept, 
they made the promise of reducing the na- 
tional debt, which they haven't kept, and 
as a matter of fact they have, under the 
Republicans it's been increased temporarily 
$6 billion, and with the knowledge of what 
is going to happen, it would be faulty lead- 
ership, it would be wrong leadership on the 
part of the Democratic Party if we did not 
undertake to bring justice to the low-in- 
come-tax groups of this country, when we 
have the history of what the Republican 
has done, Republicans have done for the 
select few. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. Well, Mr. McCormack, a 
minute ago you said that if President Eisen- 
hower proposed a larger defense expendi- 
ture, and asked for taxes to pay it, you think 
that it would go through, and that would 
be an expression—— 

Mr. McCormack, I said I think the Ameri- 
can people would make the sacrifices in the 
world of today. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. Well, let me state the prop- 
osition then in reverse: If the House Major- 
ity Leader proposes, as we understand he 
may, a higher expenditure by a couple of 
billion dollars for continental defense, is 
his vote to reduce the taxes consistent and 
logical? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, of course the Ma- 
jority Leader feels that our continental de- 
fense should be increased, but it happens 
I am not going to propose that, because 
that’s within—that's the duty and the 
responsibility of the President, 

Furthermore, if Congress increased ap- 
propriations for continental defense, there's 
nothing to stop the President from freezing 
it. 

Mr. Koop. Mr. Madigan. 

Mr. Manican. Did I interpret your reply 
to Mr. Lawrence before, agreeing with him 
in balancing the budget, that you feel we 
should now invoke new taxes to bring in 
more revenue? 

Mr. McCormack. Now? 

Mr. MADIGAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. In the light of the his- 
tory of the Republican Party, no, I believe 
we should bring justice to the low income 
tax groups, knowing what happened last 
year, and knowing what the Republicans 
intend to do next year, 
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Mr. Mabtcax. That wasn't my question, 
Mr. McCormack. You agreed with Mr, 
Lawrence that we should probably intro- 
duce sufficient taxes to balance the budget. 

Mr. McCormack. Responsible leadership 
in the White House would undertake to in- 
crease our national defense and at the same 
time recommend any additional taxes neces- 
sary to bear the burden, and I said if that 
was done, if two things were linked to- 
gether. 

Mr. Mapican. Are you for—— 

Mr. McCormack. The American people 
would make the sacrifices necessary, that, at 
least that’s my opinion, 

Mr. Mapican. You are for new taxes right 
now, then? 

Mr. McCormack, If it’s coupled with in- 
creasing our national defense, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, Mr. McCormack, 
we've been talking here about what the Re- 
publicans have done, which has something 
to do with your attitude on taxes. 

Last week the State Department entered 
the foreign policy field with the approach 
that this is what the Democrats did, so they 
made public the Yalta documents. 

What was your reaction to all that? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, that's their respon- 
sibility, Mr. Lawrence. What the results 
might be from the angle of foreign affairs, 
time will only tell. What is might—what 
effect it might have on future conferences, 
time will only tell. 

So far as I am personally concerned, and 
expressing my own views as a Democrat, I 
was not disturbed with their making the 
Yalta papers public, but I was very much 
disturbed with the manner in which they 
made them public, because it was purely 
politics. 

The State Department, as you remember, 
very neatly concocted the scheme that they 
would send the copies up to about 30 or 40 
Members of Congress, marked “Secret,” with 
the security seal upon them, as if there is 
any secrecy there, knowing there would be a 
leak, because as a matter of fact one news- 
paper man telephoned me, which was the 
first I knew about it, and he frankly told 
me that he was told in the State Depart- 
ment that it was sent up for the purpose 
of leaking. 

Then, they changed their minds, then they 
said that the committees asked for it, know- 
ing that the committees are controlled by 
the Democrats. 

Then, they changed their minds, and they 
made them public, we know the reasons why 
they were made public. The whole thing 
was political on the part of the Republican 
Party, and it's the first time in many years, 
what disturbs me is, that the State Depart- 
ment, as such, was brought into the field of 
partisan domestic politics, 

Mr. Lawrence. What effect is this going to 
have on bipartisan cooperation? 

Mr. McCormack, Well, the effect is, as for 
as I am concerned, I am going to be sus- 
picious of the present constituted State De- 
partment as long as the persons who are 
responsible for this disgraceful episode belug 
in the Department. I've got to be very 
guarded in any dealings I have with men who 
will employ methods like that 

Mr. Manican. The Democrats 

Mr. McCormack (continuing). Particularly 
where the national interest of our country 
is involved. 

Mr. Manican. The Democrats promised Co- 
operation with the administration on a non= 
partisan basis—— 

Mr. McCormack. And we have been giving 
it. 

Mr. Manican (continuing). In our foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. McCormack. We have been giving it. 

Mr. Mabroax. Will you continue to do so, 
now that you are so mad about the release 
of the Yalta papers? 
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Mr. McCormack. I would never do any- 
thing, Mr. Madigan, and I could not con- 
ceive any responsible, any Democrat doing 
anything that would be inconsistent with 
the national interest of our country, be- 
cause no matter what our personal feelings 
might be, the national interest of the coun- 
try that each and every one of us loves is 
paramount and supersedes every other hu- 
man consideration. 

Mr. FRIENDLY, What would be your reac- 
tion, Mr. McCormack, to a continued series 
of releases of other conferences? 

Mr. McCormack. That's the responsibility 
of the State Department. 

And, by the way it's the responsibility of 
President Eisenhower. I was very much in- 
terested when I read in the paper that his 
press secretary said the President knew 
nothing about those releases, That's very 
strange, that the President of the United 
States, and the leader of the Republican 
Party, didn’t know anything about those 
papers being released. 

I accept the statement made by the press 
secretary, but it's very strange that anybody 
in the State Department would be so pre- 
sumptuous as to release those papers with- 
out letting the President of the United 
States know, and to me, as an American, it 
shows a marked weakness in the executive 
branch of the Government, and the mere 
fact that the President says he didn't know, 
or through his press secretary, that doesn't 
mean that he’s not responsible for what 
might flow therefrom. 

Mr. Koor, As a general practice, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, do you favor the early release of 
documents of secret conferences? 

Mr. McCormack. That's entirely up to the 
State Department, and this administration. 
They have to consider what the effect might 
be in the light of the national interest of 
our country, that’s a question for them to 
determine, 

As a matter of fact, the release of these 
papers have brushed aside a lot of false and 
malicious rumors and stories and lies that 
have been circulated around for years. It's 
been a political dud, so far as the Republican 
Party is concerned, but the thing that con- 
cerns me, gentlemen, is the manner in which 
those papers were released. 

Mr. Mapican, Why do you think—— 

Mr. McCormack. And the injection of the 
State Department into politics. 

Mr. Mapican. Why do you think they were 
released? 

Mr. McCormack. Purely political. 

Mr, Lawrence. You still think it was a 
dud? 

Mr. McCormack. Pardon? 

Mr, Lawrence. You think it was a dud? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; they didn't intend 
it to be a dud, they didn't think it would 
be a dud. 

Mr. Furby. What did they think would 
be in it that would be politically advan- 
tageous to them? 

Mr, McCormack. I don't know, I can't read 
their minds. 

Mr. Frrenvir. Do you see anything 

Mr. McCormack. Im not golng to under- 
take to read their minds. 

Mr. Furby. Do you see anything in it 
that will be damaging to the Democratic 
Party? 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, the people 
have got to realize that Yalta took place 
over 10 years ago. The world of 10—and 
these papers in connection with those meet- 
ings have got to be construed in the light 
of the world conditions of 10 years ago, 
which are different than 1955, We were then 
faced with going into Japan, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had said there would be a 
million casualties among American troops 
alone, in an invasion of Japan. There were 
many broad questions then, We were in a 
war that had to be considered by responsi- 
ble persons, and you have got to construe 
any of these meetings in the light of the 
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time they took place, not in the light of 
1955. 

Purthermore, the world of 10 years ago 
is an entirely different world today; we are 
now in the atomic world, the hydrogen 
world, the cobalt world. Who knows, the 
world, gentlemen, of 10 years ago is—might 
Just as well be—a world of, or culture or 
civilization, thousands of years ago so far as 
the impact upon human beings is concerned. 

Mr. Lawrence. Do you haye any Poles in 
your congressional district? 

Mr. McCormack. Americans of 
blood? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Tes. 

Mr. McCormack. I always like to refer to 
any racial origin as Americans of 

Mr. Lawrence. I don't mean to offend you 
or them, Congressman. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; and they are very 
good citizens, and very fine people. 

Mr. Lawrence. Do you anticipate any 
trouble as a result of the Yalta documents 
and their references to Poland? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, most people over- 
look the fact that—that while there are 
some parts of the Yalta agreement that we 
would disagree with, that the reason that 
the parts that we agree were not carried out 
was because Stalin wouldn't keep his prom- 
ises, and in order to haye him keep his 
promises we had to go to war again. 

Mr. Mapican. Mr. McCormack, could I turn 
to another matter on the Hill, a legislative 
matter? 

This week the Democrats will attempt to 
restore rigid price supports in substitution 
for the President's flexible price-support pro- 
gram for farms. Republican leadership 
claims you don't have the strength to put 
it through. What do you think? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I am frank in stat- 
ing that I can't answer that question now. 
We are having a poll taken; whether or not, 
what the poll shows I am unable to state 
now because it is not complete. 

Mr. Manican. A poll of your Democratic 
members? ‘ 

Mr. McCormack. Exactly. 

Mr. MADIGAN. The purpose of that Is to 
what, to 

Mr. McCorMAck. To find out what the 
views of the Democratic members are for 
the benefit of the leadership. 

Mr. MADIGAN. If the results should show 
that you could not put it through, would 
you then give up the fight? 

Mr. McCormack. Well I'm not prepared to 
say that, Mr. Madigan, because again that's 
a matter of consultation with the chairman 
of the committee. I would say from the 
early reports that I have received, that there 
is a reasonable chance of it going through, 
because you want to remember, we picked 
up some new members last, as a result of 
the last election, which will bring a change, 
there is 12 or 13 votes among new members 
that we didn’t have in the last Congress, and 
then there's other considerations. 

It will be a hard fight. Iam frank in stat- 
ing that, but the early reports that we—the 
leadership has received indicates pretty good 
etrength among the Democrats. 

Mr. Koop. Mr. McCormack, on this pro- 
gram we frequently ask our guest to get out 
his crystal ball and look ahead to the 1956 
elections. 

Who do you think the Democrats will 
nominate for President next year? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, we haye a number 
Of good candidates, Mr. Koop. Who they 
will nominate, I wouldn't want to under- 
take to look at my crystal ball today in rela- 
tion to that. 

We have Governor Stevenson, we've got 
Stuart Symington, we've got Averill Harri- 
man, we've got Governor Lausche, we've got 
Governor Williams, we've got Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson, we've got Senator Russell, we've 
got Senator Kefauver, we've got Governor 
Leader, we've got Governor Meyner, and last 
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but not least, I don't know what his views are, 
because I haven't talked with him, we've got 
that greatest Democrat of all In active pub- 
lic service, that's Sam RAYBURN. 

Now, I haven't talked with the Speaker, 
but he is the greatest Democrat in active 
public service today, and one of the greatest 
Americans in active public service. 

Mr. Maprcan. Do you think Adlai Steven- 
son should announce his intentions now? 

Mr. McCormack. I think anyone who is 
seeking the—I don't know about now—— 

Mr. MADIGAN. Well, when do you think he 
should announce? 

Mr. McCormack. I don't know. I'm not 
passing on that, but I say that I think that 
anyone who, among the Democrats, who has 
the ambition to be nominated as President 
at some time or another should go out and 
make an active campaign. 

Mr. FRIENDLY. May I ask a quickie on the 
Republican side? 

Do you think that Mr. Nrxon could be 
elected President on the Republican ticket? 

Mr. McCormack. Well, you are assuming 
that President Eisenhower is not a candi- 
date? 

Mr. Furenniy, Right. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, T would say that 
Nixon, Vice President Nixon would have 
very little chance of being elected President 
of the United States. 

Mr, Koor. Would you add Mr, McCormack 
to the list of your Democratic candidates? 
Mr. McCormack. I'd be happy to. 7 

Oh, me? Oh, no, no, I haven't got—1 
didn’t quite get your question, Mr. Koop. 
No, that's far, that's far removed from my 
thoughts. 

Mr. Koop. Thank you, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack, for Facing the Nation, and answer- 
ing the questions being asked today by our 
panel of correspondents: John Madigan, of 
Newsweek; William H. Lawrence, of the New 
York Times; and Alfred Friendly, of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 


Enforcement of Law by States in the 
Indian Country 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
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Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indians 
by States has worked well, but provision 
must be made to have State and county 
subdivisions reimbursed for this extra 
load of court and police work. The Gov- 
ernment can well afford to favor this re- 
imbursement, as local authorities where 
Indians reside know more about the situ- 
ation than does the Indian Bureau in 
Washington, and the Government should 
not be allowed to shirk its responsibility 
to its Indian wards, who were put in that 
position by the United States Govern- 
ment without their consent. The duty 
of the Government to the Indians has 
never been terminated. 

The Legislature of the State of North 
Dakota passed at the session just ended 
the following resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution Q-1 
Concurrent resolution relating to law en- 
forcement problems upon Indian reserve- 
tions 

Whereas Public Law 280 has authorised 

the various States of the Union, including 
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North Dakota, to assume criminal and civil 
Jurisdiction in Indian country within their 
boundaries by appropriate resolutions or 
constitutional amendments; and 
Whereas no provision is now made where- 
by the Federal Government will reimburse 
States and local political subdivisions for 
the necessary expenditures upon the assump- 
tion of such jurisdiction over territory under 
the absolute control of the Congress of the 
United States; and 
Whereas the State of North Dakota is 
desirous of seeing that Indian people within 
its boundaries receive the same impartial 
protection of effective law enforcement as is 
enjoyed by non-Indian residents; and 
Whereas a recent investigation by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
has disclosed and made public the deplorable 
lack of effective law enforcement in said In- 
dian country as the same affects juveniles 
and adults, residents of said Indian country; 
and 
Whereas the solution of said problem and 
the improvement of the condition of said 
Tesidents of said Indian country requires that 
adequate provisions be made for the reim- 
bursement of State and political subdivisions 
before the assumption of said jurisdiction: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
Of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the North Da- 
kota delegation in Congress, working with 
the delegations of other States having In- 
dian populations, is hereby urged and re- 
quested to provide a means whereby it will be 
Teasible for the State of North Dakota to of- 
fer its facilities for the correction of the 
presently existing deplorable conditions. 
That the legislative research committee 18 
hereby authorized and directed to study such 
Matters and to appoint a subcommittee to 
Rive detailed consideration to the financial 
aspects of such readjustment of historic re- 
sponsibility and such subcommittee is here- 
by authorized to confer with the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in arriving at an equitable solu- 
tion to such problems, and the legislative re- 
Search committee is further directed, upon 
the completion of such study and said con- 
ferences, to publish its findings and recom- 
mendations, and to make its report to the 
35th legislative assembly in such form as it 
may deem expedient: Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Member of the North Da- 
kota congressional delegation, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to all other persons 
interested in said matter. 
K. W. Frrew, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Cc. P. DABL, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


i Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
€ave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
fall the attention of my colleagues to 
— text of an address delivered by the 
Bootable Clare Boothe Luce, United 

tates Ambassador to Italy, at the 
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Founders Day convocation at George- 
town University on March 25. 

The address follows: 

Father President and friends of George- 
town, this venerable and significant costume 
of Western civilization—the scholar’s cap 
and gown—is one that I have rarely been 
called on to don. But never have I done so 
with keener pleasure or more pride. 

Strangely enough, this is the second time 
within a month that Ihave worn it. A short 
while ago, as your Ambassador to Italy, I 
took part in a significant ceremony at the 
University of Bologna. That ancient edifice 
of Western Christian scholarship was inaugu- 
rating a new addition to its curriculm—the 
Johns Hopkins University” Center of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, the first Amer- 
ican graduate school to be established In 
Europe. 

Bologna's roots were put down in the Mid- 
dle Ages; yours, in the 18th century. But 
Georgetown's roots, like Bologna's, and like 
those of all the other venerable universities 
of the West, were nourished by the same 
waters—the ever-fresh fountain of the Greek 
and Roman, Jewish and Christian tradition 
as it was interpreted, synthesized and artic- 
ulated by Christian theologians and philoso- 
phers. 

And I was reminded in Bologna, as I am 
here today, that all the great universities 
and seats of learning founded in the West 
in the first 1800 years of Western culture 
could properly have put above their portals 
that splendid, simple legend which is the 
motto of Oxford University: “Dominus Il- 
luminatio Mea,” the Lord is my Light. 

I am deeply conscious that here at George- 
town on Founders Day you reaffirm that this 
one pure Light is still your illumination, 
This, I know, is the day on which George- 
town University recollects its traditions, re- 
views its purposes, and resolves anew that 
they shall continue and prevail. 

Perhaps, then, I shall not be presumptuous, 
but rather in the spirit of the occasion, if 
I, also, do reverence to Georgetown's past, 
and propose one resolution for its future. 

More exactly, in the light of a special and 
pressing problem that confronts America 
today, I should like to do reverence to one 
aspect of Georgetown's continuity with its 
own past, and to suggest to you a relevant 
resolution. 

The problem today is the very urgent one 
of renewing the public philosophy out of 
which the American constitutional common- 
wealth was born, and in which alone it can 
find the sources of enduring life. 2 

The first principle of this public philoso- 
phy is the cardinal issue in today's world 
conflict, For this first principle answers the 
first two questions of politics: Who ulti- 
mately is the sovereign—God or man? And 
whence comes the law, ultimately—from God 
or from man? Upon a people's answers to 
these two questions will depend their whole 
concept of the structure of politics, of its 
goals, its processes, methods, and techniques. 

We may well begin our discussion of to- 
day’s problem by doing reverence to the 
past—to John Carroll, and to the idea on 
which he founded Georgetown in 1789. 
This foundation has grown and changed in 
many ways, as do all human things. But 
the changes in the institution only bear 
witness to the permanence of its ideas. 
How many ideas, philosophies, institutions, 
governments, nations, have crumbled or been 
destroyed in our own lifetime. It is no small 
tribute to say that after more than a century 
and a half, Georgetown still stands. What 
is more, it is still faithful to the philosophy 
that inspired its founder, still true to the 
inner principle that first gave it life. 

What was this inner principle? It seems 
to me that it can best be expressed in a sen- 
tence from Archbishop Carroll's eulogy of 
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George Washington, delivered on February 
22, 1800. Speaking of Washington's youth, 
he said: “At that early period he began what 
he persisted in through Ufe—to associate 
motives of public utility with magnanimous 
unde: 30 

Carroll might well have been speaking of 
himself. Certainly a similar purpose burned 
in his own heart when he founded George- 
town, saying: “On this academy is built all 
my hope of permanency and success.“ 

For him Georgetown was a magnanimous 
undertaking first because it was undertaken 
for the church: Its purpose was to transmit 
to generations of Americans the ancient 
heritage of the church, her faith and her 
philosophy. But the undertaking was also 
magnanimous because Carroll was impelled 
to it by motives of the public utility. He 
wished his institution to transmit the 
American heritage—the democratic faith, 
and the public philosophy which, in the very 
year of Georgetown's final foundation, has 
guided the Founding Fathers to the conclu- 
sion of their work in the constitutional con- 
vention. 

Carroll's high hope was set on the perma- 
nency and success of the church in America, 
but for this very reason he also set his hope 
on the permanency and success of free gov- 
ernment in America. After his devotion to 
the faith of his fathers, nearest to his heart 
stood his allegiance to what he called that 
excellent Constitution which is—and may it 
long continue to be—our pride and happi- 
ness. 

Let us recall that, in his own time, Carroll 
also saw that “excellent Constitution” men- 
aced. He followed with anxiety and fore- 
boding the sanguinary events in his beloved 
France, where he had spent his youth and 
early manhood. He saw the French Revolu- 
tion develop—from the regicide in 1793, 
through the terror and the directory, into 
the Napoleonic wars that began in 1796, 
And he feared that the high enterprise be- 
gun in the name of justice and freedom on 
the tennis court at Versailles in 1789 was 
turning into a genuine revolution, a real 
rupture with the Christian past, a repudia- 
tion of the traditional public philosophy of 
the West. 

He knew that men in great numbers were 
beginning to say that man, not God, was the 
ultimate sovereign; that the laws made by 
men, not the laws given by God, are the final 
norms of human social life. Therefore, Car- 
roll’s insight told him that a radically new 
tradition of politics was being inaugurated. 
The best historical scholarship of our own 
day has confirmed Carroll's insight. 

With equally profound insight, John Car- 
roll understood that the American constitu- 
tional commonwealth had kept continuity 
with the great Western tradition of civilty 
with which the leftwing revolutionaries— 
the Jacobins—had broken. He once wrote 
to a friend of the reassurance he felt because 
his hero, George Washington, “has far other 
principles of the necessity of religion than 
(these) superficial French theorists of gov- 
ernment.” And he added: “I am fearful for 
this country when he is no longer the head of 
it, to overawe the sowers of sedition and 
wild democracy.” 

In Carroll's close paraphrase of Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address, the first principle of 
the American public philosophy asserted that 
“nations and individuals are under the moral 
government of an infinitely wise and just 
providence; that the foundations of their 
happiness are morality and religion; and 
their union among themselves (is) their rock 
of safety.” Let us never forget that on this 
first principle America’s Founding Fathers, 
those farsighted and valiant men who framed 
the excellent Constitution which is our po- 
litical guaranty of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, were of one mind with 
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John Carroll—of one sure, strong, unflinch- 
ing mind. 

In the whole Revolutionary and constitu- 
tional periods there was in America hardly 
a dissenting voice to the proposition that the 
laws which men make are not the ultimate 
law. Americans then believed that all hu- 
man laws must find their sanction in, and 
come under the judgment of, the immutable 
laws by himself or for himself alone; he must 
discover them in the two laws that God has 
given him—the law of nature and the law 
of the Gospel. 

After the constitutional period many more 
generations of Americans came and went who 
also believed in this. In his own day of 
tragic national dissension, Abraham Lincoln 
spoke with the authentic voice of America's 
Founding Fathers, when he said: “This Na- 
tion under God * .“ 

And in our own day, that is experiencing 
in its spirit and even in its fiesh an ominous 
crisis in world history, President Eisenhower, 
in conscious continuity with our Founding 
Fathers, gave forthright and impressive tes- 
timony to the contemporary affirmation of 
the public philosophy of America when he 
said in his inaugural address: “At such a 
time in history we who are free must pro- 
claim anew our faith. This faith is the 
abiding creed of our fathers. It is our faith 
in the deathless dignity of man, governed 
by eternal moral and natural laws. This 
faith defines our full view of life. It estab- 
lishes, beyond debate, those gifts of the Cre- 
ator that are man's inalienable rights, and 
that make all men equal in His sight.” 

The two propositions—that God is ulti- 
mately the sovereign and that ultimately the 
law comes from God—are the primary affir- 
mations of the great tradition of Western 
civilty. It was on the premise of these two 
affirmations that the public philosophy of 
America was articulated in a body of princi- 
ples and institutions, which are sometimes 
called, perhaps too loosely, the American way. 

The idea of government as limited by law; 
the ideas of freedom, justice, order and hu- 
man welfare as the moral goals of the politi- 
cal community, the idea of natural rights 
and of civil and procedural rights: the ideas 
of representation and consent; the institu- 
tions of popular election, majority rule, free 
speech, voluntary association, and private 
property; the idea of freedom of religion as 
a political freedom, and the idea of separa- 
tion of Church and State as a practical rule 
in a pluralist society—all these ideas and 
institutions make sense only because they 
were made in the sense of the natural law 
and the Sovereignty of God. 

As we know, John Carroll was fearful in his 
own day of the fate that would overtake 
far-of Europe in consequence of the radi- 
cally new Jacobin philosophy. How much 
the more would he have feared for his be- 
loved America if he had thought that the 
day might ever come when the public phi- 
losophy of the Founding Fathers would no 
longer inform the minds of his countrymen, 
and no longer direct that living action which 
is the maintenance of public order at home, 
and consequently the safeguard of our se- 
curity from foreign enemies. Surely he would 
have said that, if that evil day ever dawned, 
democracy would go wild, and the sowers 
of sedition would have a free field for the 
planting of their cruel harvest, which is 
tyranny. 

Has that dark hour begun to dawn? 

There are those who answer—Yes. A man 
whose scholarship in the field of American 
politics and foreign affairs commands at- 
tention, Mr. Walter Lippmann, has recently 
spoken for them in a slim and certainly 
challenging volume, Essays in the Public 
Philosophy, Mr. Lippmann says: “In our 
time the institutions built upon the founda- 
tions of the public philosophy still stand. 
But they are used by a public who are not 
being taught, and no longer adhere to the 
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philosophy. Increasingly, the people are 
alienated from the inner principles of their 
institutions,” 

Other students of contemporary trends 
incline to agree with Mr, Lippmann. They 
find that important segments of the Ameri- 
can people—including many in the commu- 
nity of intellectuals—have succumbed to 
what John Carroll called “delusive, ruinous 
theories of government.” 

The theories are delusive because they 
divorce the order of human law from the 
order of divine law, and in so doing they 
delude man into thinking that he is himself 
the Divine Majesty. The theories are ruin- 
ous because in releasing man from the rule 
of a moral law which is not of his own mak- 
ing they put into his hands an inherently 
unlimited power—a power to tyrannize. 

Like John Carroll, I am not myself a 
learned political philosopher. But I have, I 
think enough commonsense to see one 
thing: if the power that fashions the order 
of human law is not subject to any objective 
standards of truth and justice, there must 
soon be an end to the rule of law and to the 
rights of man in the traditional sense. And, 
of course, in the American sense. If there is 
no higher law, there is no human freedom. 
Nothing remains but force. 

Our forefathers rejected the rule of force. 
They believed in the rule of law. They be- 
lieved that government is under God and 
under the law. This was the inner principle 
of our American institutions. 

Only in virtue of this inner principle can 
they be rightly called free institutions, 
institutions that make for freedom. If this 
inner principle is ever lost, if the American 
people are ever alienated from it, then the 
institutions themselves will inevitably crum- 
ble or collapse, or be changed by demagogues 
or adventurers into monstrous and tyranni- 
cal forms. Indeed, the whole democratic 
process itself will make for the worst of all 
tyrannies, the tyranny which is ushered in as 
the rule of the masses, and is aiways 
shortly thereafter stabilized as ruthless dic- 
tatorship over everyone. 

I cannot myself presume to judge how far 
the eclipse and decay of the public philos- 
ophy of America’s Founding Fathers has 
progressed, But I am quite sure of one thing: 
that our constitutional commonwealth is not 
an intelligible form of government, and it 
cannot be made to work, except by a people 
who possess the philosophy that presided 
over its foundations. 

Therefore, I believe that Mr. Lippmann 
has put to the American people a most seri- 
ous question when he says: “The question 1s 
whether and how this alienation (of the 
American people from the inner principles 
of their institutions) can be overcome, and 
the rupture of the traditions of ciyilty re- 


Upon our success in giving an effective an- 
swer to this question, upon our success in 
reviving and renewing the public philosophy 
of America, where it may have decayed, will 
depend the survival of our excellent Consti- 
tution, our form of free government. 

But there is an ever wider issue, that 
deeply concerns me as an American working 
in our diplomatic service. It is a commonly 
accepted—and I believe, a rightly accepted— 
proposition that the survival of other free 
governments throughout the world will de- 
pend in large part upon the survival of our 
own. 

For example. In Italy, the country to which 
I have the honor to be accredited, the great 
majority of the people take it for granted 
that their government is based on the once 
commonly accepted public philosophy of 
western Christian civilization. Nevertheless, 
today, that ancient country’s new democracy 
is facing, in severely adverse psychological, 
political, and economic conditions, the cru- 
cial problem of maintaining a free govern- 
ment while one-third of its own Parlia- 
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ment—the orm left, the direct de- 
scendant of the Jacobin left—repudiates the 
philosophy that alone makes free govern- 
ment intelligible and workable. 

Surely, here is a challenge to America as 
well as to Italy. In these latter years the 
American people and their Government have 
spared no effort, on the level of material as- 
sistance, to advance and sustain the cause of 
free government everywhere, against the 
Communist enemy. Our record of economic, 
military, and diplomatic cooperation with 
other free peoples is, I think, a record of 
generosity and honest purpose. 

But now a new cooperative effort, in a 
higher level, is urgently needed. I shall call 
it an intellectual and spiritual cooperation 
toward the renewal and reenforcement, 
everywhere in the Western World, of the 
public philosophy that alone offers to the 
peoples of the world the stable hope of a 
common temporal salvation, under God and 
under the law. 

In putting forth this effort we shall be pay- 
ing an international debt. For our Ameri- 
can public philosophy came to us as a her- 
itage. We owed its leading principles to the 
British constitutional tradition. But we 
also owed them to the philosophers of 
Athens, to the jurists of Italy, to the dooms- 
men of the Germanic tribes, to the great 
thinkers of Paris and Salamanca. 

Now in the hour of our Nation's new great- 
ness, shall we not be mindful of our debt? 
The tradition of civilty was committed to 
the custody of our Founding Fathers. They 
honored the trust that history reposed in 
them by enshrining the tradition in our ex- 
cellent Constitution. 

Now we, their descendants, have to ask 
ourselves the question; Have we been faith- 
ful custodians of our public philosophy? We 
also have to ask the further question: Are 
‘we prepared to pay our debt to those from 
whom we received our philosophy, by striving 
to make this philosophy the basic bond of 
our union with all those peoples who, like us, 
love freedom and justice? 

I am convinced that, in proportion as we 
ourselves consciously possess the tradition 
of civility that is our heritage, we shall be 
able to assist others to find, with ourselves, 
the path to that unity which is called peace. 
The full possession of this heritage will en- 
able us to contribute to, and cooperate to- 
ward, the constitution of a new “concert of 
the west.” And it will furnish us and our 
allies with the inner spiritual strength that 
will overthrow the reign of those ruinous 
and delusive theories of government that to- 
day so monstrously threaten the dignity 
of man. 

And now may I again turn to Georgetown 
University—to its directors, faculty, students, 
alumni? This institution has remained 
faithful to the inner principle of its founda- 
tion as a university, Here on this campus, 
here within these walls, the public philos- 
ophy of America, the tradition of natural 
law, has been kept in precious custody. 

But today, as I have suggested, custody is 
not enough, The problem is communica- 
tion. The problem is to know how your high 
tradition and indispensable philosophy can 
be restated for the American people, recov- 
ered by them, renewed within them, go that it 
may once again become the richly activating 
inner principle of our national life; so that 
it may again be made what once it was—the 
inner principle of international unity. 

I have presumed to present this problem 
to you on this day of recollection and re- 
solve, because I know that an important 
contribution to its solution can be made by 
this university—by its college of arts and 
sciences, by Its graduate and professional 
schools, and in a particular way by Its school 
of foreign service and its school of lan- 
guage and linguistics. The students whom 
you send forth from all these schools are 
ordained, as it were, to be examples and ex- 
ponents of the public philosophy. 
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They will need to make strong alliance 
with all men of religious faith, intelligence, 
and good will, both here in America and 
abroad, who likewise hold to the public phi- 
losophy. They will need to strike a covenant 
with the broad reaches of the people for 
whom President Eisenhower spoke in his 
inaugural address; and with the important 
group of intellectuals for whom Mr. Lipp- 
mann has spoken. 

Then all these covenanted men together 

will reaffirm and renew the inner principles 
of free government, the high concept of the 
public philosophy that is our western 
heritage. 
Here, I suggest, is the magnanimous un- 
dertaking proper to the hour. Here is the 
decisive task to which the men of George- 
town are summoned by all the motives of 
public utility that inspired Georgetown's 
founder and the founders of America. 


Floating Bases for Defense Installations 
Will Save Chicago’s Jackson Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been much concerned over the 
plans of the War Department to destroy 
beautiful Jackson Park. First, it was 
proposed to take Wooded Island as the 
site for a military installation. That 
was stopped in the very nick of time. 
But no sooner were we freed of this men- 
ace to Wooded Island than the War De- 
partment announced that it was to take 
over the promontory, or at least a portion 
of that spot so dear to the people of the 
community that I have the honor to 
represent in this body. 

The tragedy is that these spots of 
beauty and of sentiment, once taken over, 
can never be reclaimed. If it is necessary 
for the proper national defense, no one 
Would object. But the only excuse of- 
fered is that it would be too expensive 
to put this site elsewhere than in Jackson 
Park. It is merely a matter of saving 
Money, and to save money the sites will 
be located in beautiful Jackson Park and 
where, from the military standpoint, they 
Will be least effective. I have presented 
as best I could the feeling of our people 
in Chicago and have been assured by the 
War Department that the matter is being 
given further consideration. 

I am directing the attention of my 
Colleagues to the plan under ccnsidera- 
tion for the construction of a chain of 
mid-Atlantic and mid-Pacific bases to 
Strengthen United States defenses 
Against atomic attack. If this plan be 
feasible, in the oceans of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, why should it not be 
followed in the Great Lakes? 

Instead of tearing up Jackson Park, 
and placing military installations in the 
Place where children play and adults go 
Tor relaxation and recreation, why should 
Not these installations be placed on float- 

bases in Lake Michigan? This, it 
Seems to me, is the one and only answer. 
I trust that the War Department will so 
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decide and that the Congress will give 
the necessary authorization and appro- 
priation. It is a matter which should in- 
terest every Member of this body who 
represents a district in the Great Lakes 
area. 


Bank Mergers : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association at the new Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, 
March 25, 1955: 

BANK MERGERS 

Bank mergers are in the news. Big news 
for the big banks, but what of the smaller, 
independent banker? These mergers are not 
new. They have been continulng through- 
out the Nation at a gallop and the sound 
of heavy hoofs are heard through the land, 

In New York City alone, in the last 7 years, 
there have been 17 bank mergers. Since the 
first of this year that area has experienced, 
in terms of total deposits, the three largest 
bank mergers in the history of our country. 
First, the Chase National Bank announced 
its merger with the Bank of the Manhattan 
Co. and the Bronx County Trust Co, This 
merger, if approved, will make the Chase 
Manhattan Bank the second largest bank 
in the United States and it will control over 
22 percent of all of New York City’s com- 
mercial deposits. That it will be approved, 
I have little doubt, despite my protest to 
the superintendent of banks of the State of 
New York, who in this instance is the ap- 
proving officer. He and I do not agree—for 
reasons best known to himself, Then, hard- 
ly before the ink was dry on that agreement, 
the Bankers Trust Co., which has been gob- 
ling up competitors in huge bites for several 
years, announced plans to acquire the Public 
National Bank. Note that in the last 4 years, 
since 1950, the Bankers Trust has absorbed 
such substantial banking institutions as 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., Lawyers Trust 
Co., Flushing National Bank, the Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Co., the Bayside Na- 
tional Bank, and now the Public National 
Bank. All of these were strong, substantial 
institutions, ably managed, with adequate 
capital, earning a healthy, competitive profit. 

This month, the Nation’s second largest 
bank, the National City Bank of New York, 
announced plans to take over the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, thus eliminating 
another vigorous, independent, competitive 
banking enterprise from the list. 

As I said, I wrote the Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, and also the 
United States Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Federal Reserve Board, urging them 
to give the closest scrutiny to these mergers 
and do all that was within their power to 
prevent them. I pointed out that whereas 
New York City had 127 commercial banks at 
the opening of the century, today only €2 
remain. Almost as if to punctuate my pro- 
testations, the Franklin National Bank and 
the Meadowbrook National Bank, both of 
nearby Nassau County, Long Island, an- 
nounced consolidation, respectively, with the 
Roslyn National Bank and the Baldwin Na- 
tional Bank. In addition, the Franklin 
National Bank announced plans to take over 
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three other banks in Nassau County. Not 
to be outdone, the Meadowbrook National 
Bank entered into consolidation agreements 
with another group of three banks in that 
area. Between them, these 2 banks will 
control over 60 percent of all bank de- 
posits, savings as well as commercial, in 
Nassau County, N. Y. I firmly believe 
the Franklin-Meadowbrook mergers are 
faunting the underlying philosophy of the 
Celler, Anti-Merger Act and our entire anti- 
trust principles. To my mind, the approval 
of these mergers by these responsible officials 
sharply outline the necessity for Federal 
legislation to limit such possible abuses of 
their discretion. 

So strong has been the “urge to merge“ 
that in the short period since the end of 
World War II more than 600 of the country’s 
commercial banks have disappeared by way 
of merger or consolidation. The result—an 
alarming concentration of financial power in 
the hands of a few banks. The 100 largest 
banks in the United States now hold more 
than 48 percent of the Nation's bank deposits. 
Unless the present unrelenting merger trend 
is stopped, the financial banking structure 
of the United States will soon resemble that 
of Great Britain, Germany, and other coun- 
tries in which all private financing resources 
are controlled by a mere handful of inter- 
locking giant banks. 

In England the so-called Big Five control 
75 percent of all deposits. In Germany the 
Big Four, the so-called 4 D banks, controlled 
over 90 percent of the total banking assets In 
that country. In France there are no ac- 
curate statistics, but again four large banks 
are known to control an overwhelming pro- 
portion of that country’s banking. It is no 
wonder that in each of these countries the 
Government found it easy to nationalize one 
or more of these giant banks, at one time or 
another, Such concentration throttles com- 
petition and depresses the Nation's economy. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF BANES 


During the last 35 years, the number of 
banks has been reduced by more than half. 
In 1921, there were over 30,000 banks serving 
the Nation’s commercial borrowers and cred- 
itors. At the end of June 1954 less than 
15,000 banks remained in operation. Prior 
to 1921 ang between the years 1915 and 1921, 
the average number of new banks which 
yearly entered into the business totaled ap- 
proximately 500. Contrasted to these figures 
is the cold, hard fact that since 1950 less 
than 20 new banks a year on the average 
have been granted national charters, While 
the Nation's banks were hit hard by the de- 
pression and the lean years which followed, 
we must note that the decline in the total 
number of our banks set in more than 5 
years before the crash of 1929. According to 
Federal Reserve figures, the number of banks 
doing business had already declined from 
the high of over 30,000 in 1921 to 24,000 in 
1829, a total of some 6,000 banks. Between 
the years 1929 and 1933, some 9,000 banks 
were forced to clear their doors. By 1943 the 
total number of banks had dropped to 14,579. 
Yet, despite the unprecedented postwar 
boom—despite the 286 percent growth in 
bank asseta—despite the new high levels of 
loans and deposits—despite the greatly in- 
creased use made of banking services—de- 
spite the enormous growth in the number 
of depositors, the total number of banks in 
1953 reached a new low of 14.538, 

Even in New York State, which is widely 
recognized as the financial capital of the 
world, the number of State-chartered banks 
has dropped. In 1926 the number of State- 
chartered banks in New York was 611. The 
State's banking structure weathered the de- 
pression with the loss of less than 100 banks. 
Yet the number of banks kept decreasing 
until by 1954 there were 380, 4 loss more 
severe than the loss suffered in the depres- 
sion years. 
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What is significant is the contrasting rise 
in the number of bank branches operated 
by existing banking houses, I think that 
branch banking is an evil to Itself, and I 
shall discuss it later. Suffice to say, at the 
moment, that by the end of 1954 branch 
banks accounted for 25 percent of the bank- 
ing offices in the country. Lest this figure 
tend, however, to give too optimistic an ap- 
praisal of our present banking facilities, it 
should be remembered that there were, in 
1921, more than 31,000 independent banks 
serving depositors. At that time there were 
only half as many customers with less than 
one-third the volume of present deposits. 

MERGER AND CONSOLIDATION OF BANKS 


This raises the question of why, even in 
the face of unequalled economic prosperity, 
do we hear the death rattles of so many 
banks? The reasons for the failure of banks 
during the depression and in earlier periods 
no longer exist. Since 1945 agriculture has 
been prosperous and the deposits of country 
banks have burgeoned. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation has liberated the 
economy from the destructive effects of 
“bank runs“ and “money panics.” Bank 
management has become a skilled profes- 
sion. New Deal banking legislation has made 
savings and deposits in banks today safe 
and sound for even the smallest and hum- 
blest depositor. We now: have a healthy 
system of strong banks. Why, then, the 
continuing decrease in thelr number? 
There is no longer a serious problem of 
weak banks, with inadequate capital, undi- 
versified loans, subject to special local risks 
or limitations. If we look, we will find the 
answer in this movement toward consolida- 
tion, absorption, and merger, In the years 
1945 through 1951 there were 581 consoli- 
dations and absorptions among the Na- 
tion's commercial banks. In the first 3 
months of the present year, 52 of the Na- 
tion's banks were consolidated or absorbed 
by other banking institutions. It is high 
time that this cartelization of banks was 
stopped. Among the many banks which 
have gone by way of merger within the past 
few years are such illustrious concerns as 
the Lawyers Trust Co., Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., the Corn Exchange Trust Co., 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Commercial National 
Bank and Trust Co., Continental Bank and 
Trust Co,—all legendary institutions in the 
chronicles of New York's financial history— 
all have served the community long and 
honorably. 

I emphasize that mergers involving large 
banks are in no way a local phenomena con- 
fined or pecullar to the city of New York. 
Within the last 4 years more than 7 
large sized banks, with assets exceeding 
$100 million have been absorbed by other 
competing banking institutions in various 
areas of the country. In Philadelphia the 
Girard Trust Co., one of the 100 largest 
banks in the United States, was merged in 
1951 with the Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Co.. another leading bank, to form 
an entity with assets of more than $500 
million, Delaware's two largest banks, Equi- 
table Trust Co. and Security Trust Co. were 
merged in 1952, and in the same year, the 
Mansfield Savings Trust Bank of Ohio and 
the Citizens National Bank and Trust Co. 
were merged. In Pittsburgh the Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Co. acquired the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank, one of the 
Nation’s largest banks, with assets exceed- 
ing $100 million and deposits of over $140 
million. 

The competitive structure of banking in 
this country must not be destroyed. While 
some mergers were the result of an effort 
to avoid financial collapse on the part of 
one of the combining institutions, such 
cause has not been a significant factor since 
the end of hostilities of World War II in 
1945. It is my belief, and I think I share it 
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as common knowledge with most other men 
with an interest in the banking field, that 
more subtle factors underlie this trend of 
bank mergers. For a good many years the 
stocks of many banking houses have been 
selling on the open market well beneath 
their book value. To illustrate this point 
by way of concrete example, as of June 1950 
the book value of the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co. was $131 per share, yet the bank 
stock could be purchased on the open mar- 
ket for $99.50, reflecting a discount of 24 
percent. In September 1954 stocks of such 
banks as Chase National, Irving Trust, New 
York Trust, and J. P. Morgan Co. were all 
selling in the market for at least 20 percent 
below book value, This kind of situation, 
of course, has been giving rise to merger 
agreements because mergers have proved to 
be an attractive device for marking up the 
price of bank securities. Shareholders, un- 
der merger agreements, haye been able to 
obtain the book valuation of their holdings 
in place of the price set in the open mar- 
ket. A bank and its securities, In many in- 
stances, are worth more to the stockholders 
as a corpse than as a going concern, I have 
heard it said among bankers that many 
banks In the United States are worth more 
dead than alive. 

A good illustration of how low-market 
evaluation of bank shares tend to inspire 
mergers is the consolidation of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Co. with Manufacturers Trust Co. 
in 1950. In December 1949 while the book 
value of Brooklyn Trust stock was $194.96 
per share, its market value was only $148 
per share. Upon merger, the shareholders 
of Brooklyn Trust were given $183 in cash 
for each share of stock and also a share of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., itself worth ap- 
proximately $55 per share. As a result, the 
shareholders of Brooklyn Trust Co. were able 
to realize more than the book value of their 
shares. On the other hand, as a going con- 
cern, the stockholders would not have been 
able to dispose of their securities In the 
market without incurring substantial loss. 

But perhaps the principal reason behind 
the merger activities of our rapidly expand- 
ing banking system is passion for size as 
the symbol of success, The Manufacturers 
Trust Co. is today the fourth largest bank 
in the United States, due largely as the re- 
sult, over the years, of some 80 acquisitions 
and mergers. It operates a branch banking 
system of 112 offices in the greater New York 
area, Another illustration is the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, In 
1941 the Mellon Bank ranked 23d highest 
among the Nation’s banks in order of de- 
posits. By 1954 it had risen to 12th place. 
In the interim period, it had acquired many 
small independent banks in the Pittsburgh 
area, so that today it operates over 40 bank- 
Ing offices therein. In the years between 
1928 and 1948 more than 37 percent of that 
bank's increase in loans and 30 percent of 
its increase in deposits could be attributed 
to assets acquired through other banks, 

CONCENTRATION OF BRANCHES 

Today, instead of seeing new, independent 
banking Institutions on the horizon, we see 
only branch banks. The large State of 
Pennsylvania has had only three formal ap- 
plications for charters since 1933. In the 
last 10 years only formal application for a 
charter has been filed in the State of Con- 
necticut. Delaware has had none in the last 
10 years. What does this mean? It means 
simply—or not so simply—that whereas be- 
fore we had new and independent banks en- 
tering the banking fleld each year, we now 
have no new banks, but only big banks 
growing bigger. Take, for example, the two 
recent giant mergers of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co. with the Corn Exchange Bank 
and the Chase-Manhattan Bank merger. In 
each case, the prime motive of the bigger 
bank was to extend itseif from the confines 
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of Wall Street and into the neighborhood 
banking field. 

The Chemical Bank had been largely a Wall 
Street banker’s bank, The Corn Exchange, 
on the other hand, had a network of branches 
throughout New York City. By joining 
hands with the smaller bank, the Chemical 
was able to get into the neighborhood bank- 
ing business in a big way. 

It is the same with the Chase merger. To 
become a real neighborhood bank, the Chase 
realized, it would need branches outside the 
Wall Street area. The Bank of Manhattan, 
with which it merged, had plenty of 
branches—55 branches, in fact, throughout 
New York City. So, instead of going out and 
establishing new branches in competition 
with the Bank of Manhattan, it combined 
with it and in one fell swoop, it acquired 
well-established branches and buildings, a 
highly developed business with a built-up 
clientele, and, what is more important, it 
was eliminating an large competitor. 

Out of the 572 commercal banking offices 
now operated by 62 banks in New York City, 
4 banks control 313 of those offices, or 54 
percent of all the banking offices in the 
city. Among them they control 51 percent 
of the commercial deposits. If the Chase- 
Manhattan merger is approved it will add 58 
branches to this all powerful oligopoly and 
give to them 64 percent of all banking offices 
and 56 percent of the commercial deposits. 
Is this not cause for concern? Where will 
it lead? Assuredly small independent banks 
will find the going rougher and rougher. 
Local merchants and local industrialists will 
be at the mercy of far away banking tycoons 
and far distant panjandrums. 

It is, of course, avoiding the issue to say 
that none of these recent mergers in New 
York will result in a decrease in banking 
locations now available to the depositors. 
The question is not whether there will be a 
diminution of banking facilities but whether 
these mergers will tend to unduly lessen 
competition in that area, The second largest 
bank in New York City, for example, does 
not need the banking offices of one of its 
largest competitors, to render to the public 
the service for which it was organized. The 
principal value obtained by one of our largest 
banks acquiring a large competing bank and 
merging with it is the elimination of the 
competitor, and, in the case of the presently 
pending mergers, the strengthening of the 
already all-powerful position of large bank- 
ing institutions. For the borrower it means 
less avenues of credit. No matter how many 
bank branches exist, the borrower faces the 
same borrowing conditions set by the home 
office. My strictures are applicable not only 
to New York but practically every important 
area of the Nation. 

The impact of mergers in eliminating the 
competition of smaller banks and strength- 
ening the financial resources of large banks 
has not been considered in recent Federal 
legislation dealing with bank consolidations. 
This is a defect we must remedy. At present, 
approval of certain mergers must be ob- 
tained from the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
or the Federal Reserve Board. But none of 
the statutory provisions relating to mergers 
contain any express requirement to study 
the effects on competition. In fact, even the 
requisite of official approval can be avolded 
if the acquiring bank increases its capital 
stock and surplus so that it exceeds that of 
the merging institutions combined. 

The very purpose of our antimonopoly 
policies established under the Clayton Act 
and the Sherman Act is to increase instead 
of lessen competition. I secured the passage 
of the Celler Anti-Merger Act which prohibits 
the merger of corporations under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission 
where such consolidations would “tend to 
substantially lessen competition in any sec- 
tion of the country.” 
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However, while these laws outline our pub- 
lic policy, they do not contain provisions 
dealing specifically with bank mergers in all 
their phases and are therefore inadequate to 
Protect the public interest against the elimi- 
nation of competition in banking and the 
centralization of financial power. 

In order to remedy this situation and to 
plug the loophole in our Federal law I have 
introduced a bill, H, R. 2115, which will sub- 
ject all bank mergers and consolidations to 
the scrutiny of Federal bank officials. In de- 
termining whether or not to approve a mer- 
ger the officials, under the terms of the bill, 
would be obliged to determine whether the 
effect of such a merger might “unduly tend 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. in the field of banking, contrary to 
our public policy favoring local ownership 
and control of banks.” 

I am sure all reasonable and prudent men 
will agree that we need strong, independent, 
efficient, vigorously competitive banks. I 
would not quarrel with the reduction in the 
number of independent banks, if thereby 
only weak banks were eliminated or, as the 
result of consolidation, the public would 
receive superior service. But the mergers 
which worry me and must worry you are the 
recently announced ones which are eliminat- 
ing, precisely the kind of strong, independent 
bank which has so ably served this country. 

I am in favor of any influence which will 
strengthen our banks and our banking sys- 
tem. But I am against the paralysis which 
Occurs when monopoly takes over a vigorous 
competing banking system and when signs 
of socialism loom large on the horizon. 

I believe you and I are in the same battle 
together. I will welcome any suggestions you 
wish to make, for our mutual purpose is to 
keep American economy free and strong. 


Burning Daylight in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in its lead 
€ditorial yesterday the New York Times 
Called for a new Formosa Strait declara- 
tion and demanded new leadership by 
the President in this crisis. This forth- 
right editorial should be of interest to all 
of our colleagues: 

Burninc DAYLIGHT IN AAA 


Readers of this newspaper may well have 
n startled by a Washington dispatch from 
Anthony Leviero, published yesterday. Their 
Minds will not be relieved by James Reston's 
article on the Far Eastern situation today. 
. Reston quotes Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 

ot Georgia, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Mr. Grorcr was facing the 
Problem of what to do if the Chinese Com- 
Munists invaded the Quemoy and Matsu 
islands lying off their coast. He knew, as 
© Pentagon knows, and as the White 
knows, that there is grave danger 

that the islands will be invaded some time 
“uring the months of April and May. Sena- 
Th. Grorce said: “We are burning daylight. 
© darkness is coming on in the Far East.” 
nis nator Grorce at 77, in the twilight of 
Be Own career and in his 33d year in the 
Nate, has the courage and is in a position 
Speak out. Mr. Reston gives this inter- 
ate tion of the opinions of some other Sen- 
Criss: who have not spoken out: “We are 
ting into a war over Matsu and Quemoy. 
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The administration is reconciling itself to 
the idea that this issue now rests not with 
Washington but with Peiping.” So we have, 
as today’s news describes it, a situation in 
which a certain kind of logic—the logic, per- 
haps, of death and widespread destruction— 
goes from the defense of Quemoy and Matsu 
to an all-out atomic attack on the indus- 
trial potential of Communist China. What 
this logic means in cost of human life and 
perhaps in a vast destruction of cities far 
outside China, the citizen may ponder. 

It is clear that the resolution authorizing 
the President to take whatever steps are 
necessary to defend Formosa gave a choice 
only between rejecting the administration's 
foreign policy in the Far East, or accepting 
with it an ambiguous phrase that might 
justify an all-out defense of the Quemoy 
and Matsu islands. Everyone in this coun- 
try, certainly including the President, would 
be happier if the Quemoy and Matsu islands 
did not exist or if our national prestige and 
honor had not somehow seemed to be in- 
volved in their defense. If we had been able 
to persuade our Nationalist Chinese friends 
to pull out of them, when they abandoned 
the Tachen islands, we would all be easier in 
our minds. 

There is the further argument, which we 
find reiterated In today’s dispatches from 
Taipei on Formosa, that the morale of Chiang 
Kal-shek's troops and people would collapse 
if the islands were abandoned or lost. There 
is a curious paradox in the fact that while 
Senator Grone and many others in this 
country fear involvement over the islands 
some persons on Formosa suspect that we 
are making a quiet deal with the mainland 
Chinese to abandon them. 

Here is a dilemma that can easily be un- 
derstood. Whether a greater wisdom on the 
part of the State Department and the ad- 
ministration would have avoided it we do not 
know. The fact is we face it. 

There may, however, be one way out that 
has not been fully explored and exploited. 
From Japan to Canada and all around the 
circle of our allies and potential allies there 
is strong opposition to joining us in any 
hostilities brought on by attempts to hold 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands. There is 
not the same opposition toward the defense 
of Formosa, which is a keystone in guarding 
the frontiers of all the free nations of South- 
east Asia, including the Philippines. 

This newspaper believes that the time is 
ripe for a new Formosa Strait declaration. 
We believe that that declaration should 
make it plain that we will put all we have 
into a defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores Islands, which are essential to such a 
defense. The Seventh Fleet is already a 
formidable obstacle to an attack on For- 
mosa. It might be possible to throw at least 
a token force of American ground troops 
into the island to assist in repelling attack. 

What this situation calls out for above 

else is precision. The enemy 
ought to know just what he can do and just 
what he cannot do without meeting resist- 
ance from us. If he learns that he can take 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands without pro- 
voking a major war, that fact may be tragic. 
Nevertheless, there are small tragedies and 
vast tragedies. A vast tragedy would be 
stumbling into war against the intention 
and the wishes of the majority of our peo- 
ple and our allies. A still vaster tragedy 
would be a loss of freedom through repeated 
retreats. 

It is time that the fire eaters in Washing- 
ton, whether in the Pentagon or elsewhere, 
went into silence. We need calmness and 
wisdom. This newspaper hopes and believes 
that President Elsenhower, hating war, as 
we know he does, and realizing, as he said 
he did, that one cannot see where a war will 
take us, will exercise his leadership during 
this coming critical week to save this coun- 
try and the world from irretrievable disaster. 
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HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OY OKLAHOMA 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
G. Lucas, the Scripps-Howard war cor- 
respondent who has seen more armed 
conflict that any other American news- 
paperman to my knowledge, has just 
performed a great public service by 
painting a detailed picture of Soviet 
armed strength in last Friday’s Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

The report is not offered for this rec- 
ord with any intention to alarm or ter- 
rify, but rather to provide a factual 
reminder of the need for eternal Amer- 
ican vigilance in the field of prepared- 
ness, 

Certainly, there is cause in these facts 
for sober second thought over adminis- 
tration proposals for continued reduc- 
tion in America’s standard fighting 
forces such as the Army Ground Forces, 
the United States Marines, and the 
Navy. 

In the light of Russian strength in 
orthodox weapons, and the always-pres- 
ent possibility that an efficient defense 
might be developed against atomic at- 
tack from the air, can we honestly af- 
ford further stripping of our regular 
fighting forces? 

Mr. Lucas’ article follows: 


Russia, SATELLITES, AND CHINA Have 9,000,000 
IN ÅRMIES—HERE'S A BREAKDOWN or SOVIET 
STRENGTH 

(By Jim G. Lucas) 

How big is the Soviet war machine Russia 
Says it is willing to reduce? 

Here's what the Kremlin would start with 
in any plan to limit conventional arma- 
ments, as by Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko over Moscow 
radio last night: 

A 2,500,000-man army in 175 divisions. 
Back of that, 400,000 public security 
(NKVD) troops and 80 East Europe satellite 
divisions. 

(The United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
list this as the second larzest land army in 
the world. The Chinese Communists, with 
2 million regulars and 1 million uniformed 
public security troops attached to the army, 
is rated the largest.) 

A 600,000-man air force with 20,000 planes, 

An 885,000-man navy. 

The Russians haye held to 175 divisions 
for several years. But the firepower and 
mobility of these divisions have grown each 
year since 1945. Equipment constantly is 
being modernized. They have 65 tank and 
mechanized divisions and 40,000 new tanks. 
(We have 16 divisions of all kinds.) Their 
rifle divisions have been motorized and 
beefed with tanks and heavy artillery. They 
have 40 new airborne divisions. 

Russia and her European satellites bave 
6 million men under arms. The North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) esti- 
mates they can field 400 divisions within 30 
days after the outbreak of war. 

AIR FORCE MODERNIZED 

NATO says there has been a very con- 
siderable modernization of the Red air force 
recently. At the outbreak of the Korean war, 
20 percent of Russia's fighters were jets. 
Since 1954, all have been jets. The number 
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of TU-4 (B-29 type) bombers in combat 
units has been doubled, These are now giv- 
ing way to jet bombers, including one 
reportedly in a class with our B-52. 

Russia's 360 aircraft factories work around 
the clock. Among other items, they turn 
out a small rocket-driven intercepter which 
can climb 15,000 feet a minute at takeoff 
and 39,000 feet a minute above 20,000 feet; 
a double delta-wing plane which can climb 
straight up; a MIG-17 comparable to our 
F-100 and a bulkier MIG—19; an experimental 
jet escort comparable to our F101; a tailless 
fighter carried by a TU-4 mother ship which 
has been seen holding its own in mock com- 
bat with a MIG~—17, and a 4-engined turbo- 
prop bomber which can fly 7,650 miles non- 
stop. That's enough to reach the United 
States from East Russia. 

In 4 years, the number of major Red air 
force bases in Europe and Asia has quad- 
rupled. Construction still is being pushed. 

The Red air force combines three com- 
mands: 

Long-range bombers. 

Home defense, 

Tactical air. 

Home defense operates 3,000 planes, prin- 
cipally MIG—-15’s. Tactical air has 12,000, 
including MIG-17's and MIG-10's. 

Until recently, the Soviet navy wasn't 
much to worry about. Adm. Robert B. Carn- 
ey, United States Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, says Russia now has world’s second 
largest navy. According to NATO, it in- 
cludes 350 submarines in service, hundreds 
more under construction, 3 battleships, 24 
cruisers, 150 destroyers, “hundreds” of mine- 
layers and minesweepers. 

MORE SUBS 


The Red navy beats ours In two flelds— 
submarines and cruisers. Its 350 undersea 
craft include long-range patrol classes, mine- 
layers, and two small classes for coastal 
defense. 

Russia bases her naval construction pro- 
gram on ours—she builds what we don't. In 
that way, she seeks to obtain superiority in a 
limited field. Russia has ignored plane car- 
riers and concentrated on cruisers. We have 
not built a new cruiser since the war; Rus- 
sia has built 20—the biggest crulser-build- 
ing program of any nation, Her new Sverd- 
loy class cruiser is listed by the British as 
“quite formidable.” 

Admiral Carney says the Russians are 
“using their own shipyards to build new 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and smaller 
vessels, They are buying ever increasing 
numbers of merchant ships from our allies 
and our friends. They are strengthening 
thelr naval aviation.” 

THREE THOUSAND NAVY PLANES 

Russia's naval air arm is entirely shore- 
based. But it contains 2,500 to 3,000 fight- 
ers, the majority jet. It also includes several 
thousand troop-carrying helicopters for am- 
phibious landing operations. 

Russia's naval strategy is to guard the 
Baltic and Black seas and defend her in- 
terests in the seas of Okhotak and Japan; 
to block American and British approaches 
to Europe; to attack trans-Atlantic and 
cross-channel supply lines, and to starve out 
Britain and Japan by mines and submarine 
attack. 

In all her forces, a British report says, the 
Russians are training manpower at a far 
faster rate than the free world. They have 
access to more. Russians are liable for mili- 
tary service until they are 50. Russia can 
tap 900,000 new men each year. 

Finally, according to NATO, Russia has 
made “remarkable progress in the fields of 
ntomic, chemical and biological warfare and 
in guided missiles.” She has the H-bomb 
and is spending heavily on atomic weapons, 


LARGEST BUDGET EVER 


The 1955 Soviet military budget buys the 
largest peace-time force Russia has had. 
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Its 112 billion rubles is slightly less than the 
previous high, 113,800,000,000 rubles in 1952. 
But a lower price level gives it more pur- 
chasing power. Translated into dollars, it 
comes to $28 billion. But military price tags 
in Russia are arbitrarily low. The ruble 
equivalent of $28 billion gives her a force 
which would cost us $100 billion, 

Russia, of course, has her problems. Chief 
among them are transportation and food, 
While war industry has increased 10 times, 
agriculture production has increased only 
80 percent in 25 years. Grain production is 
now at its 1928 level. The Soviet Union has 
a poorer diet than many underdeveloped 
nonindustrial countries. 

Her transportation has not yet recovered 
from World War II. Two years ago her rall- 
roads carried the same amount of freight as 
in 1940. Trucking, river boating and ocean 
shipping lag. 

Nevertheless, Russia is pushing two new 
rall links with Red China, The Chinese- 
Russian defense pact can be evoked by either 
party. Ostensibly, these two new railroads 
are meant to help the Chinese, But they 
serve Russia as well. They give her an out- 
let on the China Sea and they enable her to 
tap China's vast mineral resources. 

Russia's forces are spread from Man- 
churia to Berlin, from Leningrad to the 
Iranian border. But she has one uncon- 
tested advantage. The initiative is hers. 
She knows we won't start a war. Therefore, 
she can maneuver her forces at will, apply- 
ing pressure where it best serves her inter- 
ests. So far, she has played it cozy. She 
has let others do her fighting. 


What the Judge Said in the Recent 
Lightfoot Case at Chicago 
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HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr, Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted me so 
to do, I am pleased to be able to here- 
with call to your attention and every 
Member of this great legislative body the 
text of a recent decision by Hon. Philip 


L. Sullivan, judge of the United States 


district court, Chicago, III., in what is 
commonly known as the Lightfoot case. 

As you know, I serve on the House 
Un-American Activities Committee as 
well as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I, having read brief newspaper com- 
ment of this interesting and indicative 
decision, wrote the honorable judge for 
a copy thereof, and I herewith also pre- 
sent a copy of his letter to me enclosing 
the text of his memorandum in the 
Lightfoot case. 

This case, and the decision therein, 
is of more than just ordinary interest 
because the defendant admitted and so 
did his legal counsel in the case that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. 
Not only was it admitted by the defend- 
ant himself and the legal counsel him, 
self, but it was established by formal 
proof. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I especially call at- 
tention to the decision by the honorable 
judge of the United States Federal court, 


March 28 


who forwarded me a copy of his decision, 
that said court made a finding “consid- 
ering the documentary evidence, plus 
the testimony of the witnesses” that 
“there was evidence from which a rea- 
sonable mind could conclude beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the Communist 
Party was, during the indictment pe- 
riod, one which advocated the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence 
as speedily as circumstances would 
permit.” 

Mr. Speaker, I especially call your at- 
tention to this paragraph of this signifi- 
cant decision for the reason, amongst 
others, that in my humble judgment 
most patriotic American citizens do not 
realize that there has frequently been 
uncontroverted evidence before our Fed- 
eral courts in trials involving Communist 
Party members that said Communist 
Party in the United States was not only 
advocating the overthrow of govern- 
ment by force and violence but that there 
also has been ample evidence in many 
of these same trials make it crystal clear 
that this Communist Party in the United 
States not only advocated the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence 
but advocated that this force and 
violence should be applied as speedily as 
circumstances would permit. 

The letter and decision follow: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court, 
Chicago, February 28, 1955. 
Congressman OLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: At your request 
Tam mailing you a copy of my memorandum 
in the Lightfoot case. 

With kind regards I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Purr L. SULLIVAN. 


DECISION OF JUDGE PHILIP L, SULLIVAN, UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURT, CHICAGO, IN THE 
Licutroor CASE 
I have been keenly aware that this is not 

an ordinary criminal case; throughout the 
trial, I have been sensitive to the justice of 
defendant's contention that it would be difi- 
cult to secure a fair verdict on this issue; and 
I have been aware that many of us tend to 
discard our normal thinking and reactions 
when we hear the word “communism.” For 
these reasons, I wish to make an exhaustive 
study of the evidence submitted, with a view 
to using my power under rule 29 of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure to direct a 
judgment of acquittal if it should appear 
that the verdict of the jury was not supported 
by evidence from which a reasonable mind 
could conclude guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. | 

This study has conyinced me that the 
verdict of the jury was supported by the 
required evidence, 

The defendant was indicted under sec- 
tion 2 of the Smith Act (title 18, U. S. C. A. 
sec, 2385) which provides: 

“Whoever organizes or helps or attempts 
to organize any society, group or assembly of 
persons who teach, advocate or encourage the 
overthrow or destruction of any such govern- 
ment by force or violence; or becomes or is & 
member of, or affiliates with, any such society. 
group or assembly of persons knowing the 
purposes thereof.” 

The indictment charges that from on or 
about July 25, 1945, and continuously there- 
after, up to and including the date of the 
indictment (May 14, 1954), the Communist 
Party was a society of persons advocating 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence as speed- 
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ily as circumstances would permit; and that 
the defendant was a member of that organ- 
ization during the same period, knowing 
these purposes, and intending to bring about 
tuch overthrow by force and violence as 
speedily as circumstances would permit. 

That defendant was a member of the Com- 
munist Party was admitted by himself as 
well as by his counsel and established by 
formal proof. 

The evidence of the Government tending 
to prove the advocacy of the party falls into 
several categories: 

First. There was evidence tending to show 
that: The has secret members; in 
schools conducted by it, training was uni- 
Jorm and according to an established pat- 
tern; it is a highly organized group, built 
on well-defined administrative levels and 
maintaining discipline within its ranks, 
This evidence was of course significant as 
showing the deviation of the Communist 
Party from normal political parties, and an 
inference may fairly be drawn from it that 
significant reasons for the deviation exist. 

Second. There was evidence to show its 
teachings and beliefs. This evidence estab- 
lished that the Communist Party is a po- 
litical party “basing itself om the principles 
of scientific socialism, Marxism-Leninism.” 
To prove the meaning of this term, there 
have been introduced a number of extracts 
from the books which have been described 
as the classics of Marxism-Leninism. A few 
of these works, on which it was testified the 
Communist Party relies, are: Communist 
Manifesto; Stalin, Foundations of Lenin- 
ism; Lenin, Left Wing Communism, An In- 
oe Disorder; Stalin, Problems of Lenin- 


The extracts show that from a stated be- 
lief in the principles of Marxism-Leninism, a 
Teasonable mind could conclude beyond a 
Teasonable doubt a corresponding belief in 
the use of force and violence for the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States. In fact, many courts have apparently 
80 construed them, 

I find that, considering the documentary 
evidence, plus the testimony of the wit- 
Nesses, there was evidence from which a 
Teasonable mind could conclude beyond a 
Teasonable doubt that the Communist Party 
Was, during the indictment period, one which 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit, 

Having found upon ample evidence that 
the advocacy of the party was of the use of 
force and violence for the purposes described, 
the jury could hardly have found that the 
defendant did not have knowledge of this 
Sdvocacy. Considering his writing in evi- 
“ence, which call for a dedieation to Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and all the testimony of all 
the witnesses, I find that there was evidence 
from which a reasonable mind could con- 
clude beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
“efendant knew that the Communist Party 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
Of the United States by force and violence, 
and that he intended to bring about such 
Overthrow by force and violence. 


Veterans’ Administration Interest and 
Accomplishments in Cancer Research 
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8 Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
peaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing statement of the Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration activities in the field of can- 

cer research. I am sure it will be of 

interest to many persons: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION INTEREST AND Ac- 
COMPLISHMENTS IN CANCER RESEARCH 


As the veteran population ages, the inci- 
dence and mortality from various forms of 
cancer increases progressively, There has 
been a steadily Increasing demand upon the 
Veterans’ Administration to provide hospital 
care for veterans suffering from cancer, The 
medical research program of the Veterans’ 
Administration has tried to keep pace with 
this growing problem by stimulating more 
research in the field of cancer and allied 
diseases. 

From July 1952 through July 1954, 68 re- 
search studies concerned with all aspects of 
cancer were started in VA hospitals: Ten of 
these studies are concerned with diseases of 
the blood such as leukemia, In the course 
of these Investigations, one of our doctors 
has demonstrated that certain forms of can- 
cer and leukemia are caused by viruses and 
he has shown that these viruses may be 
transmitted from parent to offspring through 
the embryo. Although this work was per- 
formed in experimental animals, its implica- 
tions for better understanding of human 
cancer and leukemia are quite obvious. 

The Veterans“ Administration medical re- 
search program is currently supporting the 
following types of research related to leu- 
kemia and cancer: 

(a) Investigations directed toward find- 
ing the cause of these diseases. 

(b) Investigations to provide earlier diag- 
nosis of these diseases. 

(c) Investigations directed toward finding 
better treatment of these diseases. 

(d) Investigations concerned with the 
management of patients suffering from these 
diseases. 

It should be pointed out that radioisotopes 
are used in many of our hospitals for diag- 
nosis and treatment purposes, Through the 
use of radioisotopes certain forms of cancer 
have been localized in deep tissues of the 
body such as the liver and brain. 

As early as 1948, the Medical Research 
Statistics Division reviewed the VA cancer 
experience and on the basis of this experi- 
ence estimated the cancer incidence among 
the veteran population for the years 1947, 
1950, and 1960. Table 2 of section II of this 
report reveals that there will be an expected 
annual incidence of cancer among veterans 
totaling 54,000 cases in 1960. This study also 
reveals that the incidence of cancer increases 
as the veteran population ages. This study 
provided estimates of the expected cancer 
morbidity among the veteran population 
which serves as a guide for determining the 
future VA requirements for trained medical 
specialists and technicians as well as the re- 
quired diagnostic and therapeutic facilities 
for care of cancer patients. 

In 1953 because of the great interest in the 
problem of the relationship of smoking to 
the development of cancer in the lung, the 
VA cooperated with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in initiating a study of 
VA records, designed to throw light on this 
question. 

The Veterans’ Administration is in a 
unique position to carry out clinical and 
laboratory investigations of cancer and other 
tumors. There are approximately 25,000 vet- 
erans hospitalized within VA hospitals each 
year with some form of cancer. With this 
wealth of clinical material and with the 
medical research and radioisotope laborato- 
ries available within the VA, we are in a 
unique position to provide information so 
badly needed for a better understanding of 
the cancer problem. 
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HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Ernest 
Lindley’s column in the March 28 issue 
of Newsweek magazine is a sober anal- 
ysis of the controversial Yalta agree- 
ments. It should appeal to persons who 
are interested in studying this matter 
calmly and unemotionally: 

WASHINGTON TIDEs 
(By Ernest K, Lindley) 
IF THERE HAD BEEN NO YALTA 


Suppose that there had been no Yalta 
agreements. Let us apply the test specifi- 
cally to the three agreements which are 
said to have aggrandized the Soviet Union: 

1, The declaration on Poland: The Rus- 
sians had invaded the eastern part of the 
prewar Poland in 1939 and annexed it. When 
the Yalta Conference met they had liberated 
all the rest of Poland except a few pockets. 
Indeed, they had crossed the Oder and at 
one point were only 35 miles from Berlin. 
They had set up a Communist-controlled 
government. 

In short, the Russians already had Poland. 
The primary objective of Roosevelt and 
Churchill was to prevent Russian control 
from becoming permanent. They managed 
to obtain Stalin's promise that the Com- 
munist puppet government would be re- 
organized to include other Polish democratic 
leaders, including some in exile. He agreed 
also to “free and unfettered elections * * * 
on the basis of universal suffrage and secret 
ballot.” He pledged that in those elections 
all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall 
have the right to take part and to put for- 
ward candidates.” 

2. Declaration on liberated Europe: At the 
time of Yalta, Rumania and Bulgaria already 
had been liberated. Budapest fell the day 
after the conference ended. In short, the 
Russians already controlled most of south- 
eastern Europe, The western objective was 
to prevent the squatters rights of the Red 
army from becoming permanent. Stalin 
promised independence for those nations, 
through provisional governments represent- 
ing all democratic elements and free 
elections, 

The Yalta agreements did not give eastern 
Europe to the Russians. They control it in 
spite of the Yalta agreements, through flag- 
rant violations of their pledges. 

3. The Far Eastern agreement, under 
which Russia promised to go to war within 
90 days of the German surrender: Roosevelt, 
it is true, was acting on the basis of a wrong 
military estimate that it would take 18 
months after the German surrender to defeat 
Japan. The end of the 90-day period co- 
incided approximately with the Japanese 
surrender. 

The Far Eastern agreement granted Russia 
specified territories and rights, most of which 
had been taken from her by Japan 40 years 
earlier, At the same time, Stalin recognized 
Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria, subject 
to Russian rail and naval-base rights, and 
agreed to sign a treaty of friendship and alll- 
ance with the Nationalist Government of 
China, 

Most comment on this agreement overlooks 
other obvious realities. What was granted 
to the Russians was much less than they had 
the power to take—and to take without con- 
tributing anything to the defeat of Japan. 
They could have waited until Japan was at 
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the point of collapse and then occupled all 
of Manchuria and Korea, and perhaps more, 
That possibility was not ignored in Washing- 
ton. It could be prevented only by invading 
those countries with United States forces. 
We had none to spare. (We occupied 
lower Korea by an agreement made after the 
Japanese surrender.) 

The Yalta agreement on the Far East did 
not give the Communist control of Man- 
churia, Korea, or China, or Southern Sak- 
halin, It defined and limited Russian gains 
to the Far East. 

Valid arguments can be made against these 
and other Yalta agreements. The Far East- 
ern agreement was ambiguous on one point. 
Perhaps Roosevelt should have pressed hard- 
er for firmer commitments on joint control of 
Eastern Europe, as the State Department 
urged. As the Far Eastern agreement and, 
as to boundaries, the Polish agreement in- 
volved compromises with principle, it may be 
contended that they should not have been 
made at all. But they did not give the 
Russians anything which they did not already 
hold or could not easily seize. Most of the 
concessions were made by Stalin. He did 
not keep his word and we had no means 
except major force to obtain compliance. 
Those who blame these agreements, rather 
than Russian violations of them, for the 
plight of the world are excusing the Com- 
munists, 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers an excellent editorial in support of 
Alaska statehood which appeared in the 
March 21, 1955, issue of the Bellevue 
(Ohio) Gazette: 

The familiar, “All is not gold that glitters,” 
may bring many things to mind for the leg- 
islators in Washington, but it doesn't seem 
to bring the subject of Statehood for Alaska 
to mind. 

It should. 

Alaska, while glittering, literally. with 
snow many months of the year, also glitters 
with the lusty richness of new developments, 
and a promise of even greater prosperity in 
the years ahead. 

Alaska glitters with the gold of the salmon 
Industry, the wealth of its oil, and the shine 
from its deep mineral resources. 

Still, with all of this, Alaska could hardly 
expect statehood on the basis of wealth, 
alone. Actually, its wealth, while an excel- 
lent talking point, is not its best argument. 

Best reason for statehood for Alaska and 
its people is the net result of the struggles 
of early settler who founded this little 
America near the North Pole which is shap- 
ing broad, new frontiers for America. 

Cities and towns have sprung up, industry 
is thriving, commerce and trade are strong 
and growing, families and homes have be- 
come permanent, Americanized, and settled, 

Yet, even the most hardy of the present- 
day pioneers are laboring to overcome the 
present obstacle and attain the coveted 
status of residents of a State in the Union. 

Why hasn't Congress seen fit to repay 
the efforts of thousands of Americans who 
have ventured into the unknown to estab- 
1 tha American way of life in a faraway 

nd? 
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Today Alaska has schools, churches, and 
far more law and order than was found in 
the earller frontier States when they were 
admitted to the Union a century ago. 

Alaskans are citizens in every way. Their 
new land is filled with vigor, strength, and 
promise. It wants statehood. 

Will Alaska have to walt as long as Ohio 
did? 


Stassen’s New Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Daily News of March 22, 1955, entitled 
“Stassen's New Job,” and a column from 
the New York Daily News of March 22, 
1955, entitled “Capitol Stuff," by John 
O'Donnell; 

Srassen’s New Jos 

With much fanfare, President Eisenhower 
has made Harold E. Stassen a special Presi- 
dential assistant, of Cabinet rank, to work 
for world disarmament. 

That's a tipo as to what this administra- 
tion actually thinks of the United Nations, 
as against what It says it thinks. Apparent- 
ly the President has despaired of the U. N. 
as the effective peacemaker which he con- 
tinually calls it. 

We wish Stassen luck—though we feel that 
we could name offhand a half-dozen men 
better qualified for this job. Certainly it 
would be fine if somebody somehow could 
get some binding agreements out of the big 
powers to taper off the piling up of weapons. 

However, we hope Stassen's first step in 
preparing for his new assignment will be a 
careful reading of the story of the Washing- 
ton disarmament powwow of 1921-22. At 
that conference the powers agreed on the 
famous 5-5-3 ratio of naval tonnages for the 
United States, Britain, and Japan. This 
country actually scrapped some fighting 
ships, while Britain and Japan thriftily 
scrapped only some blueprints for ships. 

It was a grim joke on Uncle Sap. We 
hope that Stassen, whatever else he does, 
won't let the Nation in for a repetition of 
the 1921-22 flasco—and that Congress will 
insist on keeping careful tabs on everything 
he does about disarmament. He'll be playing 
with human lives, not with marbles. 


CarrroL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WasEINnGTON, March 21—It has been 20 
years since the onetime boy governor of 
Minnesota, Haroid E. Stassen, started to run 
for the White House. Never, during that 
long stretch of political striving, has the 
seemingly tireless candidate received the en- 
cournging boost to his ambitions that he 
has Just had from President Eisenhower. 

Stassen is now Secretary for Peace” in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet. Politically, the title is 
solid gold for any candidate to wear in a 
war-weary, tax-ridden nation. Perhaps little 
real progress can be made in the next 12 
months (that's when the presidential pri- 
maries start) by the President's newly ap- 
polnted special assistant with Cabinet rank, 
charged with “developing * * * the broad 
studies, investigations, and conclusions 
which * * * will become basic policy * * * of 
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disarmament.” But from the political angle, 
the experts believe that Stassen has at last 
hit the jackpot. 

Back in 1940, Stassen was just too young 
to enter the fight for the nomination against 
Winkle and Dewey. But he threw his weight 
around in the convention, made the keynote 
speech and then Jumped on the Willkie band- 
wagon, In 1944 and 1948 he was in there 
fighting for ballots against Dewey, put on a 
good preconvention campaign but had no 
permanent public forum to win national 
stature. The same was true in 1952 and 
Stassen put on only a half-hearted cam- 
paign against Ike for the nomination. It 
was his own Minnesota delegation which took 
the lead in making the dramatic break which 
put Ike over on the first rolicall. 

Now, as one seasoned observer noted 
sagely: “That Stassen card that Ike tossed 
out Saturday into the political poker game 
hit the table so hard that It sounded Itke the 
crack of doom to some of the GOP hope- 
fuls." 

RIVALS FEAR IKE WAS NAMING CROWN PRINCE 


The hopefuls who were flabbergasted by 
the sudden move included such ambitious 
young Republicans as Vice President RICH- 
ann Nixon and his fellow Californian, Senate 
Minority Leader WILLIAM KNoWLAND. All 
the way down the Washington political line 
there seemed to be the belief that the move 
had all the earmarks of an Eisenhower bless- 
ing on a political crown prince—either for 
1956 or 1960, After all, Stassen is still only 
48 years old. 

So far as Republican political history is 
concerned, no President has ever given any- 
one such a vigorous thrust toward the 
throne since Teddy Roosevelt, back in 1908, 
named William Howard Taft as his suc- 
cessor. 

The recent shuffling of White House per- 
sonnel takes on more significance in the 
light of the Stassen promotion. A little over 
a fortnight back, Stassen’s 1952 national 
chairman, Bernard M. Shanley, of New Jer- 
sey, was appointed Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. In that all-important post (there is 
only one Secretary to the President—the 
others are assistants to the President, depu- 
ty assistants, press secretaries, etc.) the ded- 
icated Stassen supporter succeeded former 
Governor Dewey’s political associate Thomas 
E. Stephens. 


AMBASSADOR TO UN LODGE HAS A REAL BEEF 


These developments have not been sitting 
comfortably in the crops of some very im- 
portant forces within the party. So far as 
the followers of the late Senator Taft are 
concerned, New York's Dewey is the only 
leader more cordially disliked than Stassen, 

Among the original 52 group of Eisen- 
hower boosters, Ambassador to the UN Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr. can feel miffed at the new 
development. Lodge had the thankless and 
impossible Job of carrying the disarmament 
ball in the UN against Commie opposition. 
Now he returns from a London “disarmament 
discussion” with nothing more than a zero 
in the way of accomplishment and finds that 
rival Stassen has grabbed off a cabinet seat. 
There he can sit at ease until the 56 na- 
tional convention with a halo of peace on his 
brow and a warm spotlight of national pub- 
Ucity which he can turn off and on at will. 

But there is powerful opposition from 
Stassen’s own Middle West to any move to 
buid up the head of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (soon to expire) into White 
House stature. For one, Illinois’ Senator 
Everett DRKSEN will certainly throw his hat 
into the convention fight if for any reason 
Ike should decide to refuse the 1956 nomi- 
nation, 

Diexsew and Wisconsin's Senator McCan- 
THY have been loyal associatcs—and time 
was when Stassen was in their camp. That 
wos in 1948 when Stassen was battling 
Dowey in the fight for delegates, 
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FOA Dre To De, Bur Nor THE SPENDING 

In the Wisconsin primaries, thanks to the 
campaigning of the then freshman Senator 
McCarrny and the strategic guidance of Vic- 
tor Johnston, a Taft lieutenant in 1952, 
Dewey failed to get a single Wisconsin dele- 
gate. Then Dewey knocked Stassen out of 
the race when he made mincemeat of the boy 
wonder in an Oregon debate on the question, 
“Shall we outlaw the Communist Party?” 
Dewey took the negative and argued that the 
Stassen proposal was a violation of the Con- 
titution and the Bill of Rights. 

Stassen's FOA will expire June 30. Con- 
kress certainly won't give it another lease on 
lite. but it will be transferred as a semi- 
independent setup under the State Depart- 
ment. But if foreign beneficiaries fear not— 
the fountains of United States taxpayers’ 
cash are already turned on by Stassen so 
that they will play higher and longer than 
Gid the old Marshall plan. 

In the 4 years under the Marshal) plan we 
gave away roughly $12.5 billions of tax money 
to foreigners. Stassen has just come up with 
an 8-year pinn for Asia for which we kick 
in at the rate of $2.1 billion a year. 

Congress, however, noting that the voters 
fre getting sick and tired of the Truman- 
Marshali-Acheson foreign aid, may quietly 
ditch the whole insane proposal. 


Welcome for Scelba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. March 28, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Newark (N. J.) Sunday News under 
Gate of March 27, 1955, entitled “Wel- 
come for Scelba”; 


In Mario Scelba, Premier of Italy, official 
Washington entertains a political personality 
of rare accomplishments. 

Initially, as Interior Minister in postwar 
De Gasperi cabinets, Signor Scelba was a 

tough cop” feared by the riotous, Red-rid- 
den Italy of that unhappy era. Today, after 
little more than a year as chief of state, he 
is the skillful moderator who maintains the 
Precarious balance of the center-party coali- 
ion. 

Within the government, Signor Scelba has 

ult a commendable record despite the 
wrangling between conservative Liberals and 
tight-wing Socialists and the intra-party 
diference between right and left factions 
cf the Christian Democratic Party. 

Outside the government, of course, the 
Premier's progressive policies have been a 
target tor Communists and Nenni-Socialists 
and for the Monarchists and neo-Fascists 
on the far right. 

In foreign affairs, Signor Scelba settled 

© Trieste dispute with Yugoslavia and 
thereby stiffened the southern flank of Euro- 
Pean defenses, He figured largely in Italy's 
goek acceptance of the Paris agreements 
wening West Germany and setting up a 
18 European Union under the North 

Uantic Treaty Organization. 

At home, the Premier has waged an ef- 
anne campaign against communism. So- 
a 1 and economic reforms are advancing 
8 opposition inside and outside the 

time, 

WRA most effective influence for stability 

Stat ly and a proven friend of the United 

‘oat es. Signor Scelba well merits the hearti- 
Welcome this country can offer. 
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One Hundred and Thirty-Fourth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday March 25, every 
American of Greek descent had cause 
for personal pride and happiness be- 
cause this important day was the 134th 
anniversay of the independence of 
Greece. Americans of every nationality 
join with their brother citizens of Greek 
descent in this anniversary celebration 
of the freedom of the great and inde- 
pendent Greek nation. Under the lead- 
ership of Archbishop Germenos a long 
time ago, in 1821, the gallant and cour- 
ageous Greek people rose against their 
enemy oppressors. Since that valiant 
strife 134 years ago, Greece has fought 
successfully to maintain freedom and 
justice, 

The ancient ancestors of modern 
Greece are also the ancestors of western 
civilization and culture. The immeas- 
urable contributions of Aristotle, Demos- 
thenes, Socrates, Plato, together with 
many, many other towering names of 
ancient Greece civilization laid the 
foundation of modern culture and 
molded the pattern for our culture and 
intellectual western civilization. In 
their search for truth, the ancient Greek 
scholars made possible the development 
of modern civilization—by their constant 
and progressive elimination of the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. In philosophy, sci- 
ence, art, literature, politics, architec- 
ture and government they profoundly in- 
fluenced not only the life of their times 
but the development of the western 
world. It is in this sense that every 
American can join in the celebration of 
this anniversary of Greek independence, 

The many years of the independence 
of Greece, however, have brought many 
challenges to the Greek people and their 
freedom. Within our time people all 
over the world marveled at the courage- 
ous stand of Greece against the Fascist 
and Nazi invader, The valiant fight and 
ultimate victory over communism of the 
Greek people has been a source of inspi- 
ration for millions of people dreaming 
and hoping for freedom but still bound 
and oppressed by the chains of com- 
munism. 

From those early days of 1821 to the 
present time, the people of America have 
aided and assisted the Greek people in 
their struggles to maintain their inde- 
pendence. Moreover, the United States 
is fully conscious of the honor and the 
advantages of having a vigorous nation 
such as the Greeks by our side in the 
struggle against Russian communism. 
The fact that recent United States aid 
has been given to Greece without any 
territorial or material gains on our part 
indicates to the Greek people that there 
is no imperialistic intent on the part of 
the United States, but only a desire to 
assist in sustaining Greek independence. 
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On the 134th anniversary of Greek in- 
dependence the noble spirit of the Greeks 
is perhaps best expressed in the words of 
their leader, King Paul, in an address 
delivered before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, during a trip to the 
United States, when he said: 

With internal political stability and pos- 
sessing Armed Forces whose organization, 
fighting spirit, and reliability are universally 
recognized, Greece stands alert. Should the 
powers of destruction at any moment dare 
to interfere in an attempt to strangle the 
salutary work of the United Nations, Greece 
stands ready to throw herself at once into the 


struggle at the services of the world organl- 
zation. 


In my home city of Lowell we are very 
proud of our American citizens of Greek 
ancestry. Their family life represents 
the finest. They have contributed many 
to the learned professions. Lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and the clergy cooper- 
ate together with Mr. Citizen to give the 
community a neighborly spirit. They 
have contributed greatly to the defense 
of our country. They are among my 
close friends and for many years I have 
been grateful to them for their loyalty 
and honorable spirit. 

Throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts there are many Ameri- 
cans with the excellent and noble back- 
ground of the culture of Greece. Our 
Commonwealth and our country is a 
much improved place for life and living, 
for the strength of our defense, for the 
sturdiness of our character, for genuine 
happiness because they are with us, a 
part of us, in the constant building of 
this America, the greatest Democracy on 
earth. 


Statehood Now - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 20 issue of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph on Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood and a letter which 
appeared in the March 24 issue of the 
same paper written by Mr, M. J. Molans, 
who has long been an ardent statehood 
advocate: 

Exp THE ARGUMENT 

Statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska 18 
recommended in the formal report of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

There are compelling reasons for taking 
the two Territories into full partnership with 
the Union, and there are only political 
reasons for not doing s0. 

Both are vital to our defense. Both 
possess substantial populations and econo- 
mies, Their citizens are Americans. They 
pay taxes. 

To continue, year after year, to deny them 
their proper status of statehood and repre- 
sentation is to deny American ideals and 
give fuel to Communist propaganda. 

The interminable argument should be 
ended, thia session of Congress, with state- 
hood for both. 
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Statehood for Alaska has had no stronger 
advocate among American newspapers than 
the Hearst publications. In Pittsburgh your 
paper, with the editorials and the powerful 
cartoons by Burris Jenkins, has consistently 
urged and promoted statehood for our “step- 
child” Territory. Your recent editorial, End 
the Argument, tells in the most forceful 
manner and finest words “the compelling 
reasons for taking into full partnership both 
Alaska and Hawaii.” 

You will recall my campaigning for state- 
hood as far back as 1942 and that one of 
your editorials—much of which I quoted in 
letters sent to the Insular and Interior Af- 
fairs Committee, with a copy to Representa- 
tive E. L. BarrLerr—was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For my part, I want to express my thanks 
and gratification for this particular editorial. 
Keep up the good work in behalf of both 
Territories, 

M. J. Morans. 

PrrrssurcH. 


The Independence Day of the Greeks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, many 
peoples associate their origin with certain 
heroes who have saved them from ex- 
tinction, or who have performed some 
epic deed which has been of vital signifi- 
cance to the preservation or glorification 
of the nation. These half real and half 
legendary heroes are often presented as 
the embodiment of the national spirit, as 
the champions of national independ- 
ence, or as defenders of liberty, The 
history and mythology of the ancient 
Greeks are full of such heroes—some of 
them real, some of them only products 
of the fanciful imaginations of poets. 
What is important is that these ancient 
figures, representing the spirit of free- 
dom or other noble ideals, were among 
the first symbols of many of our West- 
ern culture's finest concepts. From 
Greek history, literature, and mythology 
they have entered the broad stream of 
the best traditions of the West. For 
this reason our debt to the Greeks is 
immense. That is one reason why the 
celebration of Greek Independence Day 
is of such meaningful significance to 
Americans. 

After many long and glorious years 
of history, in the 15th century the 
Greeks came under the sway of the 
Turks. For about 400 years they were 
subjected to the Turk’s alien and un- 
wanted rule, During those years it was 
not possible for them, without effective 
outside aid, to free themselves. But 
early in the 19th century, they saw 
their chance, seized upon it, proclaimed 
their independence on March 25, 1821, 
waged a long and uphill fight against 
their oppressors, and finally, after many 
years of fighting and with the aid and 
encouragement of their friends abroad, 
they regained their national political 
independence. Since then Greece has 
been free. As we have witnessed during 
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recent years, Greece has guarded her 
freedom with constant vigilance and is 
determined to defend it against all foes. 
In joining this celebration we wish the 
Greeks success and prosperity in the 
years to come, and we promise them, as 
our allies, support in the defense of their 
priceless possession, their national in- 
dependence, 


Interview With Bishop Cuthbert M. 
O'Gara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished American who spent many 
years of his life helping the good people 
of China, and who was a victim of Com- 
munist tyranny in China, affords the un- 
knowing an opportunity to know the 
truth. 

In a recent interview with the press, 
he pointed out that the American retreat 
from victory was no accident. He points 
out that the present predicament in 
which we find ourselves today is a result 
of the deliberate efforts of a small group 
of pro-Communist pseudo-intellectuals 
who still maintain a stranglehold on 
our free institutions. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include the 
remarks of Bishop Cuthbert M. O'Gara, 
which appeared in the Sunday Visitor 
of March 20 and urge everyone to give 
them a very careful reading: 

“The people of the United States do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the defeat the 
west has suffered since 1945," said Bishop 
O'Gara. “It is incredible that such a small 
group of pro-Communists, pseudointellec- 
tuals, should have effected in so short a time 
one of the greatest turnovers in the history 
of mankind.” 

Bishop O'Gara said this defeat could not 
be blamed on stupidity. He charges that it 
was brought about with full deliberation. 

“No group of Americans could be that stu- 
pid,“ he charged. “The deliberate throwing 
away of our victory after World War II is 
confirmed by the whole list of stupidities 
since V-J Day. And these stupidities are 
still going on. Someone is directing this 
sell-out.” 


BIG LIE GROWS BIGGER 

The bishop told of the hope and confidence 
felt in Hunan, his diocese, when the Japa- 
nese had been defeated. There the Chinese 
felt secure, certain that the United States 
would help keep China free, 

“But America tossed the frults of victory 
away. The Communists were permitted to 
pour in and take over,” Bishop O'Gara re- 
ports. “The United States was beaten, the 
Commies claimed, and their first big lie 
gained credence. 

“That lie gained strength as we backed 
down in Korea, backed down in Indochina, 
and backed down in the Tachen Islands. 
That lie grows and fecds on each United 
States retreat.“ 

The bishop charges that American leaders 
are alding the Communists by not allowing 
Chiang and the Nationalists to move against 
the Reds. The excuses given by Washington 
for ylelding the Nationalist islands off the 
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coast of China will not stand up under close 
examination, he contends. 

Bishop O'Gara declared that the latest se- 
ries of United States retreats falls into the 
same pattern that started with the defama- 
tion of the Chiang government, immediately 
after World War II. He admitted that there 
had been abuses in Nationalist China— 
even as there was corruption in Washing- 
ton. Whatecer abuses there may have been 
in Nanking, these were puny, he says, when 
compared to the crimes against our people 
and against our Christian tradition by the 
United States officials who betrayed their 
own people and changed the history of the 
world by traitorously giving atomic and mu- 
itary secrets to Russia. 

“But,” he went on, “the Nationalist gov- 
ernment was being shaped in the western 
tradition and was friendly. The United 
States should have taken a strong hand in 
holding the Nationalists in the camp of the 
free world.” 

CHINA BETRAYED 


“American leaders could have rid China 
of the bad elements,” said the bishop. “In- 
stead we threw over a nation of more than 
600 million by giving the Communists their 
strongest propaganda argument; we protect- 
ed the ill-gotten gains of a few and present- 
ed the continent of China to our avowed 
enemies, the Soviets, who boast that they are 
out to destroy us. 

“In the days when the Nationalists were 
being harshly criticized by our pseudointel- 
lectuals, pro-Red apologists, pinks, and fel- 
low travelers, the Chinese Communists were 
being built up as a group of high-minded 
agrarian reformers. 

“I only wish I could get out of China some 
of the people of my diocese who were hung 
up by the thumbs and who spent days cooped 
up in rice bins, and who could give you a 
better appreciation than I can of the bene- 
fits of agrarian reform.” 

Bishop O'Gara says that by our continued 
retreats and by yielding to those who cry for 
more trade with Iron Curtain countries, we 
are building up the economy of our avowed 
enemy, who time and time again has declared 
that his objective la to eliminate the United 
States as a world power. 

“Why should we help keep the Communists 
in power? Every report we get from released 
victims of Red China indicates that a push 
in the right direction would encourage the 
people to rise up against their Red oppres- 
sors. Besides we get no credit for our lar- 
gesse. Anything the Reds get through trade 
with the West is labeled before distribution 
as coming from the Communist Peoples Gov- 
ernment. 

“Support for trade with China, whether 
originating in Britain or in the United States, 
cannot be written off as mere stupidity. 
It is deliberate. No one could be so colossally 
stupid. 

“Some person or group of persons Is pulling 
the strings. Sentiment for trade with China 
is a deliberate policy inspired by Commu- 
nist sympathizers right here on the home 
front. That must be evident to anyone who 
reads the record.” 

RED CHINA AND THE v. N. 

One of the most disastrous developments 
of the cold war, according to Bishop O'Gara, 
is “the amazing sympathy in many circles 
in America and Britain to the idea of a place 
in the United Nations for Red China.” 

The bishop can't get over the gullibility 
of the American people who fall for the line 
of the “quasi-intellectuals who are sounding 
off on every opportunity in a concerted drive 
to win support for a Communist China seat 
in the U. N.“ 

“Hundreds of Americans are still languish- 
ing in Red prisons—hostages in Mao Tse- 
tung's drive for a U. N. seat," says the bishop. 
“One atrocity follows upon another; colossal 
lies are spread against the United States— 
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the most monstrous being that of germ war- 
fare which was driven down our throats in 
jJail—and still our legislators in Washington 
talk of recognition. 

“To accept Red China in the family of 
civilized nations is like doing business with 
a bandit who has kicked you, maligned you, 
beaten you, and robbed you. Would you 
invite such a bandit to dine with you? 

“How Mr. Churchill and Mr. Dulles and 
other negotiators of lesser stature in the 
free world can contemplate dealings with 
these evil men who come to the conference 
table with hands reeking with the blood of 
our soldiers and missionaries is beyond com- 
prehension. If Red China is admitted to 
the U. N., every self-respecting delegation 
should walk out.” 

REAPPRAISAL NEEDED 


According to Bishop O'Gara, we must face 
the facts of the present international situa- 
tion with a sober mind and make “an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal.” 

“We instituted a blockade,” he said, “but 
it was inefféctive because we did not follow 
through. When Britain in the days of her 
ascendency declared a blockade, any ship 
attempting to break through was searched— 
as Americans know to their humiliation. 
But when America blockaded the China 
Coast, British ships plied the China Sea 
doing business with an enemy. Has any 
Accounting ever been made of the American 
lives lost because of this very broad and 
eed policy of our distinguished 
ally?" 

Bishop O'Gara says that every time the 
United Nations retreat and the Communists 
Advance, there are great demonstrations 
throughout the length and breadth of 
China. Schools are emptied, victory parades 
Staged, and floods of lies are spewed forth by 
expert Communist propagandists. Bishop 
O'Gara explained: “All of it is designed to 
make maximum use of the fact that the 
United States has backed down again, is 
Nothing but the ‘paper tiger’ Red propa- 
Ganda has always pictured her to be.” 

The appeal to national and racial preju- 
dices is most effective on the young students, 
the Bishop stressed. 

“The Communists already have had con- 
trol of the youth of China for 6 years. In 
another decade, the present generation will 
be irrevocably theirs.” 

PERSECUTED BY REDS 


Bishop O'Gara almost died during his im- 
Prisonment. In fact, his recovery is not 
yet complete, He spoke with feeling against 
United States efforts to use material or 
monetary aid in building the free world's 
bulwark against communism. He deplored 
the “fabulous giveaway programs of the 
United States and the U.N. Billions of dol- 
lars have been poured into nations that 
today are solidly against us. 

“Sending monetary aid all over the world 
&ained not one single friend. We shall never 
Win the goodwill or friendship of Asiatic 
countries with blandishments and lavish 
handouts, True—they will always come 
back for more; but when the time comes to 
Stand up and be counted, they'll be found on 
the side that is militarily stronger and polit- 
1 ly more aggressive and successful. Grat- 
tude is not in the Communist lexicon. 
There is but one virtue and that is obedience 
ees and body to the Peoples’ Govern- 


are have the brains to work out the me- 
&nics of the atom bomb,“ the Bishop said. 
y can't we produce the thinkers who will 
oe up with ideas of how to sell American 
*mocracy ta Europeans and Asiatics? 

8 try to sell them a purely mechanical 
y of life and they give a deaf ear to prom- 
of motorcars, radios, and TV sets. Our 
cul ams are crude and only insult the finer 
tural instinct of peoples much older than 

- Why don't our spokesmen fcr America 
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make an honest, even scientific, effort to 
find out what these peoples upon whom we 
shower our billions in a futile effort to make 
them our friends, are really interested in and 
really do want?” 


John T. Jones, Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League Head, Dead at 66 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorn, I 
herewith include an article eulogizing 
Mr. John Thomas Jones, director of 
Labor’s Nonpartisan League, who died 
March 3, 1955. The article appeared in 
the March 15 issue of United Mine 
Workers Journal: 


Joun T. Jones, Lasor's NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 
Heap, DEAD at 66 

John Thomas Jones, veteran UMWA execu- 
tive and director of the international union's 
legislative department, Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League, died at 5:35 p. m., Thursday, March 
3, in Emergency Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Immediate cause of death was a blood clot 
that formed following surgery. Mr. Jones 
was 66, 

President John L. Lewis, Vice President 
Thomas Kennedy, and Secretary-Treasurer 
John Owens, all of whom had been closely 
associated with Mr. Jones for many years, 
issued the following statement on his 
passing: 

“The death of John T. Jones is a tragic 
loss to the United Mine Workers of America 
and to working people both in this country 
and abroad. Mr. Jones devoted his entire 
lifetime, from the time he first went to work 
in the British mines at the age of 13, to the 
advancement of the cause of the mineworkers 
and all working people. 

“His loyalty to the coal miners and to or- 
ganized labor was unmatched. His integrity 
and honesty down through the years of his 
career in the labor movement were unchal- 
lenged. In this dificult assignment as the 
UMWA's top legislative representative, Mr. 
Jones won the respect and friendship of pub- 
lic officials In all branches of our govern- 
ment from the local to the national level. 
His untiring work in behalf of a free labor 
movement in all countries brought him, in 
addition, the admiration of union leaders 
throughout the democratic world. 

“Free labor has lost a devoted servant.” 

Mr. Jones was born in North Wales, Great 
Britain, on May 31, 1888, the son of a Welsh 
coal miner, Joseph Jones, and Ann Lea Jones. 
He came from a family of 9 children, 6 boys 
and 3 girls. He left school while in the 
fifth grade to go to work in the coal mines 
of Great Britain at the age of 13. He imme- 
diately became a member of the National 
Union of Mine Workers of Great Britain. 

Later Mr. Jones served in the British Army, 
from which he was honorably discharged on 
April 9, 1907, at the age of 19. He migrated 
to Michel, British Columbia, Canada, in Octo- 
ber 1907, where he went to work in the mines 
again. He transferred his membership from 
the British mineworkers' union to the United 
Mine Workers of America. He had been a 
union member for 53 years, including 48 
years as a member of the UMWA. 

Mr. Jones left Canada in October 1908 to 
move to Pittsburg, III., once again to work in 
the mines. It was shortly after this that he 
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became acquainted with President Lewis 
and a close personal relationship continued 
for the 45 years of his life. 

Mr. Jones’ first official position with the 
UMWA was his election as teller in district 12 
(Illinois) in 1916, an office he held for 2 
years. He served as a member of the old-age 
pension commission of the district from 
1923 to 1924. Subsequently he became presi- 
dent of subdistrict 9 of district 12 in June 
1929, and secretary-treasurer of the district 
from October 1929 to 1931. 

It was during these trying days for the in- 
ternational union that President Lewis’ trust 
in his friend and longtime Heutenant was 
proved. John T.“, as he was affectionately 
known in the organization, was selected by 
President Lewis as one of the stalwarts, wear- 
ing pit shoes, to take over the then malad- 
ministered district 12 organization that had 
been torn asunder by its leaders in their 
frenzied efforts to seize control of the inter- 
national union. 

Mr. Jones, as president of subdistrict 9 of 
district 12, with headquarters at West Frank- 
fort, was in the midst of the intraunion 
battle. Later as secretary-treasurer of the 
district he fought for the international 
union against the dual movement of the 
Ulinois insurgents. 

Following this experience in Ilinois, Mr. 
Jones became one of the leading trouble- 
shooters for the international union in the 
soft-coal fields. He went to district 19 in 
1931, as international representative to 
work in Bell and “Bloody Harlan“ Counties, 
Ky. He moved on to Washington as legisla- 
tive representative in 1932 until 1933. In 
May 1933, he was assigned to special organiz- 
ing work in district 2 in central Pennsyl- 
vania, From there he moved to the Beckley 
field of West Virginia in district 17. In Octo- 
ber 1934, he became president of district 16 
(Maryland and part of northern West Vir- 
ginia), a post that he held at the time of 
his death. 

John T. became a member of the inter- 
national executive board in August 1942. He 
was director of Labor's Nonpartisan League 
from July 1940 until his passing. 

He played an important role on major 
committees in many international union 
conventions and was temporary chairman 
of the 1938 convention and introduced Pres- 
ident Lewis to the delegates. 

He served for many years as secretary of 
the National Bituminous Coal Wage Con- 
ference which negotiates agreements in the 
soft-coal industry. From December 1947 to 
April 1950 he was contract enforcement of- 
cer of the UMWA Welfare and Retirement 
Fund. 

During the period when the UMWA was in 
the CIO, Mr. Jones served as president of 
the Maryland and District of Columbia In- 
dustrial Union Council, from 1937 to 1941. 

In 1939 he was named by the Governor of 
Maryland as a labor representative on the 
commission to survey and revise the State's 
industrial accident commission laws. He 
was a member of the advisory committee of 
the Bituminous Coal Division, United States 
Department of the Interior in 1941. During 
the same year he served as a member of the 
advisory group on Federal coal mine Inspec- 
tions of the Interior Department, 

In the international feld, Mr. Jones rep- 
resented the UMWA at conferences of the 
Miners International Federation and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, an agency 
of the United Nations. He attended the first 
conference of the ILO’s coal mines commis- 
sion in 1945. 

Funeral services were held at the Hines 
Funeral Home, Washington, on Saturday, 
March 5. The services weer conducted by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate and pastor of Mr. Jones“ 
church, the Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington. Dr. Harris was assisted by the 
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Reverend F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor. 

Hundreds of Mr. Jones’ friends, including 
State and National Government officials, ex- 
ecutives of the coal industry, the interna- 
tional-union officers, department heads and 
headquarters staff representatives of district 
50, UMWA, and the welfare and retirement 
fund and several members of local union 
6465, Mr. Jones’ local in western Maryland, 
packed the flower-decked chapel in final 
tribute. 

Among those in attendance were Senators 
Marrnew M. Neety, Democrat, West Virginia; 
HarLeY Kr. donn, Democrat, West Virginia; 
Estes Kerauver, Democrat, Tennessee; and 
Representatives ELIZABETH Ker, Democrat, 
West Virginia; and Hanzxr O. STAGGERS, 
Democrat, West Virginia. Sraccers inserted 
a special tribute In the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond on March 8 and Mrs. Kee extended her 
remarks in the Recorp to include the funeral 
sermon of Dr. Harris. 

Others in attendance included Miss Jo- 
sephine Roche, director, welfare and retire- 
ment fund; A. D. Lewis, president, district 50; 
Joseph T. Kennedy, secretary of mines for 
Pennsylvania; Harry M. Moses, president, 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association; 
Harry Gandy and Don Sullivan, representing 
the National Coal Association, and Arnold 
Levy, attorney, Indiana Coal Operators Asso- 
clation. 

The commission representing the interna- 
tional union at the services included John 
Kmetz, district 1 International executive 
board member, chairman; John Ghizzonl, 
district 2 international excutive board mem- 
ber; William Hynes, district 4 international 
executive board member; Samuel Caddy, dis- 
trict 30 president; Hugh White, district 12 
president; Ed Morgan, district 23 president; 
Louis Austin, district 11 international exec- 
utive board member; Joseph Yablonski, dis- 
trict 5 international executive board mem- 
ber; John Busarello, district 5 president; 
Joseph Shannon, district 12 international 
executive board member; David J. Stevens, 
district 7 international executive board 
member, and John J. Mates, district 9 inter- 
national executive board member and assist- 
ant to President Lewis, 

Mrs. Lee Meredith, a friend of Mr. Jones 
and member of his church, sang his two 
favorite songs at the service: The Lost Chord 
and In the Garden. 

Burial rites were held in Indianapolis on 
Monday, March 7, at the Royster-Askin Fu- 
neral Home with the Reverend Dr. Ozzie D. 
Pruitt, of the First Baptist Church, and the 
Reverend Harvey J. Keiser, of the Washing- 
ton Street Methodist Church, both of Indi- 
anapolis, officiating. 

Pallbearers were Ghizzoni, Hynes, Busa- 
rello, Yablonski, Stevens, and Austin. Hon- 
orary pallbearers were Kmetz, Morgan, White, 
Caddy, Shannon, James Miller, district 8 
president; Robert Anderson, district 11 presi- 
dent; Ralph Day, district 11 secretary-treas- 
urer; Bart B. Bloomer, district 30 representa- 
tive; John Belcher, of district 12; Leon Ya- 
blonskl, John McAlpin, L. H. Bell, and John J, 
Reid, international representatives. 

In addition to being an active member of 
the Foundry Methodist Church, Mr. Jones 
was a member of the official board of the 
church and a member of the national lay 
committee of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, He also was 
a member of the board of trustees of West- 
minster Choir College, of the Masons, and 
of the Congressional Country Club. 

Mr. Jones is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Esther Cossel Jones, assistant to Secretary- 
Treasurer Owens; a nephew, John T, Jones, 
of Falls Church, Va.; two sisters, Mrs, Mary 
Cumberlidge, of Langley, England; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Green of North Staffordshire, 
England; and a brother, Albert Jones, of 
Langton, England. 
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Illinois Honors the Late Dr. William J. 
Hickson, Founder of the Psychopathic 
Institute of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the address delivered by 
Henry Goldstein, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Illinois bar, at ceremonies 
honoring the late Dr. William J. Hick- 
son, the founder of the psychiatric insti- 
tute of the Chicago Municipal Court. 
In a day when the psychiatric causes of 
crime are receiving so much attention, it 
is most interesting to note that this was 
the beginning of the medical jurispru- 
dence of psychopathic crime, and that 
this work was commenced a little over 
40 years ago, 

The address follows: 

Distinguished members of the bench, the 
bar, the medical profession, the armed serv- 
ices, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a sense 
of profound affection to the memory of a 
great man that I am privileged to say these 
words of commendation. For a number 
of years, we who were privileged to have 
known and loved Dr. William James Hickson 
have kept alive in our hearts the memory of 
this great and beloved friend, 

Chicago, the greatest medical center In the 
world, the home of the American Medical 
Association and the greatest institutions of 
medical learning and research, as well as 
nuclear sciences, at long last pays due hom- 
age to our departed friend and extend our 
thanks and deep appreciation to his dis- 
tinguished wife and collaborator, Mrs. Marie 
K. Hickson. Thus, we have assembied here 
today. 

As a young lawyer early in 1914, it was my 
good fortune to have been intimately ac- 
quainted with Chief Justice Harry Olson of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago. I was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the Judges of that Court 
while he was attempting to induce them to 
institute an innovation never tried in any 
court of record theretofore—a psychopathic 
laboratory to work in conjunction with the 
Judges in the handling a cases in which the 
judges may see in the conduct of certain 
defendants, evidences of mental disturbances 
or deficiency, as in cases involving minors, 
delinquency, bastardy and such other causes 
that properly came before the judges in 
their respective courts, 

He proposed that Dr. William James Hick- 
son of the Vineland, New Jersey Feeble 
Minded Institute be retained on the recom- 
mendations of the American Medical Asso- 
elation and other legal medical authorities 
and kindred organizations. 

Judge Olson foresaw the controversial is- 
sues that would necessarily follow, but, 
nevertheless, after many meetings and con- 
ferences all of the Judges unanimously voted 
to retain Dr. Hickson and to have him proceed 
to set up the laboratory as an experiment, 
Of the 30 judges, all but 4 have gone to their 
reward. Those presently among us are: 
Judge Bernard P. Barasa, now residing in 
Florida; Judge John F. Haas, recently re- 
tired from the superior court of Cook County; 
Judge Edmund K. Jarecki, who recently re- 
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tired as Judge of the county court of Cook 
County and that distinguished Nestor of the 
bar, who is still sitting as a jurist in the 
circuit court of Cook County, the Honorable 
Harry M. Fisher. The elected clerk of the 
court, Frank P. Danisch has passed on, and 
the distinguished bailiff, at that time the 
Honorable Anton J. Cermak, was felled by an 
assassin's bullet, aimed at our late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Dr. Hickson was also a doctor of jurispru- 
dence, having graduated from the Law School 
of Northwestern University and was thor- 
oughly well grounded in the fundamentals 
of the law. He had stated, as it had often 
been said, that the main reason that social 
science—if there is such q thing—lags be- 
hind the physical sciences is because it can 
have no laboratory. You cannot put a gov- 
ernment nor a section of human soctety into 
a test tube, but it is clearly possible to study 
the behavior of. large numbers of human 
beings, to state uniformity of conduct among 
them, and to make accurate predictions as 
to the actions of these individuals under 
given conditions. This is clearly within the 
realm of empirical science—that is, science 
based upon experience and observation, It 
is the ultimate forerunner of rational sci- 
ence, which explains not only how but why 
things happen, 

In this sense it was possible to use the 
laboratory methods in the study of human 
relationships—barring the obvious Umita- 
tions in applying experimental methods in 
the study of human material; and, for this 
reason, Dr, Hickson believed that the psy- 
chopathic laboratory of the municipal court 
of Chicago had great social significance, It 
was the first public effort to apply scientific 
methods to the study of crime over long 
periods of time. Today, it is the largest 
crime clinic and clinic of abnormal psychol- 
ogy in the world. 

The medical profession was not prepared 
to accept Dr. Hickson's theories. There were 
scoffers, even in the higher echelon of the 
medical profession, who looked with suspi- 
cion and doubt, and often refused their 
cooperation. The legal profession likewise 
was suspicious and reluctant to cooperate, 
and awaited results before giving its tacit 
approval, but it must be said to the credit 
of Chief Justice Harry Olson and his nsso- 
clates—probably because of his obstinacy 
and dogged determination—the laboratory 
commenced to show great results. 

The judges were not required to refer 
cases to the laboratory—it being understood 
that it would be discretionary with each 
judge and done purely on a voluntary basis, 
but it did not require much time to recog- 
nize the great work Dr. Hickson was ñc- 
complishing in a short period. Soon every 
judge hearing criminal, quasi-criminal, bas- 
tardy, and domestic relation matters and 
other causes was sending a tremendous num- 
ber of individuals to the laboratory. As the 
laboratory found cases that were properly 
identified, such persons were sent for further 
examination to the Psychopathic Hospital 
of Cook County, where they were subjected 
to a week of the closest scrutiny and exami- 
nation by a board of at least five of the most 
competent allenists and 1 who 
were members of the 

The record discloses that ETa all cases 
referred to them by Dr. Hickson were sus- 
tained as to his clinical findings, and soon 
the medical and legal professions fully ac- 
cepted his theories and embarked on an era 
of cooperation, which has continued from 
1914 to this date. In the first 4 years he 
handled over 60,000 cases, a record never be- 
fore equaled in the annals of medicine and 
Jurisprudence, and this number increased 
each year. Today there is no doubt as to the 
absolute necessity of this great adjunct to 
our courts, but the time, efforts, and tre- 
mendous sacrifices of the Hicksons cannot be 
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fully appreciated, nor has the true story ever 
been told. 

Dr. William James Hickson was a man of 
Sympathy, great skill, and rare breadth of 
Vision. He was homespun, modest to the 
point of retiring, completely uninterested in 
personal publicity, occupied only with mak- 
ing progress for the increasing benefit of his 
fellow beings, aspecially those afflicted with 
Mental ailments. He accepted the slights. 
incurred contumely, stupidity, all quite as a 
Matter of fact, realizing patience, persist- 
ency, effectiveness, hard work and long 
hours, and proof by actual clinical cases 
Would speak louder than words. His splen- 
didiy trained mind and vast experience 
Qualified him for such a great undertaking. 
He was a brilliant organizer. His thought 
Was for humanity, for constructive activity, 
to attempt to adjust the lives of the men- 
tally unfit to their environment and to re- 
turn to useful pursuits those who responded 
to careful treatment and painstaking effort. 
He had no time to hate—only time to serve, 
to love, to give. His career was filled with 
triumphs. Me lived to see counterparts of 
his beloved psychopathic laboratories in the 
largest cities of our Nation, where today his 
theories and methods are employed and car- 
Tied out under the guiding genius of expertly 
trained mental specialists. His conceptions 
Teconciled the vast diversities between the 
legal and medical professions and have been 
the basis of the unity which is now recog- 
nized between the profession. Thus Chicago 
has the largest and psychiatric institute con- 
nected with its courts of any city in the 
World. 

Dr. Hickson proved that all mental illnesses 
are not in themselves per se incurable and 
many individuals today are useful members 
ot society because of the influence of the 
Psychiatric Institute. The vast knowledge 
and experiences of his many years of private 
Practice in his field were supplemented by 
Years of intensive study in the great clinics 
of Germany, Austria, Switzerland. and other 

pean medical centers where he collab- 
drated with some of the most noted special- 
ists of the world. He worked with Professors 
Kraepelin, Ziehn. Oscar and Cecile Voight, 
Eugen Blueler, who coined the mental term 
Schizophrenia” and other great scientists 
to prepare him for the greater task he was 
develop in America, and during all of these 
Years sharing and collaborating in all his 
research and investigations and studying 
With him was his distinguished wife, Mary K. 
ckson, a distinguished scientist in her own 
Tight, and a tireless worker, 

Dr. Hickson had a philosophy that was 
exuberant. He believed that we should al- 
Ways take new courage, that every person 
Should have some interest in some artistic 
Or intellectual pursuit, that long continued 
emotional experience from unresolved con- 
t can be dramatically destructive; that 

Tustration and suppressed fears must be met 
With wisdom, reason, and dignity, To live 
g. not only in years, but in the enjoy- 
nt of them, we must understand and con- 

ol the forces which threaten life. We must 
5 retore, cultivate the will to live. We age, 

‘Ot by years, but by our emotional reactions 
= events: therefore, the problem is not to 
ont years to our life, but rather add life to 

ur years. These are only a few of the phil- 
Mircea observations of Dr. William James 
ap sson, a friend of humanity, whose work 
oF ds as a beacon on which the foundation 
time has builded well. 
al ga man of great compassion, he had 
Ways hoped that there would be no institu- 
labeled “insane asylums” and that the 
of law would not make findings 
— individuals were classified as in- 
stitu persons or lunatics, but that the in- 
ae would be known as mental hos- 
men Wherein persons afflicted with any 
comet) iness upon adjudication would be- 
When patients. And he lived to see the day 
his dream was realized. 
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Dr. Hickson from childhood received 
nearly all of his adult education in the 
State of Pennsylvania. As he always ex- 
pressed the hope that at his demise he would 
be interred among the grandeur of the Penn- 
sylvania hills, his good wife saw to it that 
his last wishes were meticulously carried 
out. He was a graduate of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, University of Pittsburgh, and the 
Pennsylvania University. We, therefore, sa- 
lute the great Keystone States for having for 
a time loaned us this great savant and hu- 
manitarian. His life reminds me of a lone 
great oak that towers high above all the 
surrounding trees on the side of a Penn- 
sylvania mountain, there in all its majesty, 
standing like a giant sentinel surveying the 
great forest, with an air of dignity and great 
self-assurance, weathering storm and calm, 
rain and shine, cold and heat, and all the 
inclemencies of the weather, ever erect, and 
constantly pointing toward heaven; and 
while I do not consider myself equal to the 
task, I humbly offer, and dedicate, this 
meager effort to one whom I honored and 
respected during life, and whose memory I 
revere and hold sacred for all time: 


“O mighty stalwart sentinel, looking up to 
God 


Placid and calm, but firmly embedded in 
the sod, 

Your mission was planned, on the side of 
the hill 

To keep out erosion, keep the earth firm 
and still. 


“Storms come and pass, and break weaker 


trees 

As they bend and break, from the blasts of 
the breeze, 

But you stand alone and majestically 
survey 

So in memory, and thought, you still live 
today. 


“There are men, Just like trees, that battle 
throughout life, 

Though their splendid ideas meet antago- 
nism and strife, 

But ultimate time, and the acceptance of 


truth, 
Will conquer the cynic, and silence the 
brute. 


“So farewell, dear friend, for your mission 
on earth - 

Made our scientists honor, evaluate your 
true worth, 

Your name is immortal among scientists 
and sages, 

For, from now, henceforth, you belong to 
the ages.” 

‘Thus, we memorialize a great friend and 
humantarian, whose work is being faithfully 
carried out by those who have so ably ac- 
quired additional knowledge in that great 
field of operation, namely, the psychopathic 
institutes of the various courts of our Na- 
tion, and it may well be stated that divine 
providence that animates all nature and all 
mankind must have said to William J. Hick- 
son: “Well done thou good and faithful 
servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


Yalta Papers: Why the Uproar? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
partisan uproar has followed the recent 
release of the Yalta papers by the State 
Department. In large part it seems to 
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be an effort to divert attention from 
the contents of the papers by attacking 
the way they were made public. Rather, 
the important thing to discuss is what 
happened at Yalta, and why it happened, 
so the lesson can be well learned not to 
let it happen again. 

The decision to make the Yalta papers 
public was unquestionably right. 

The American people are entitled to 
know the facts concerning the conduct 
of the Nation’s foreign affairs. This is 
particularly so in this instance where the 
papers reveal the details of a conference 
as a result of which thousands of Ameri- 
can casualties occurred on a foreign 
battlefield. 

It is President Eisenhower's policy to 
inform the people concerning the con- 
duct of the people’s business. The Re- 
publican Eisenhower administration does 
not believe either in making secret deals 
which sell out our allies or which are 
deliberately kept from the American 
people. 

The position of those who oppose mak- 
ing the papers public is inconsistent. 
In one breath they say there is nothing 
new in these papers. In another breath 
they say they contained information so 
sensitive and secret that their release 
has been harmful to the national secu- 
rity and to the relation with our allies. 

From the standpoint of the Nation and 
the free world, it was particularly wise 
to make the papers public at this time. 
Suggestions are being made to hold an- 
other conference with the Communist 
leaders. As we consider whether such a 
conference should be held, the records 
of previous conferences should be made 
public so that they can be studied not 
only by the diplomats, but by the people 
of the free nations. 

Only this way can we adequately be 
prepared to meet the ruthless tactics of 
the Communists at the conference table. 
We also will be reminded again that in 
the past a Communist's word has meant 
nothing once the papers were signed. 
Only by studying the record of previous 
conferences can we avoid making the 
same mistakes in the future. 

The sensitivities of diplomats, either 
ours or those of our allies, cannot be the 
decisive factor in determining whether 
to make public the record of a conference 
held 10 years ago. No diplomat’s face is 
worth the life of one American boy. 

Editorial Columnist Larry Collins, of 
the Long Beach Independent newspaper, 
recently set forth the need for recog- 
nizing and understanding the mistakes 
made at Yalta in the following writing: 

WHY THE UPROAR? 

It is hard to understand why the Demo- 
cratic leaders are so upset over the publica- 
tion of the Yaita papers, They cry out 
that they have been released for political 
reasons. It would seem as logical to say they 
had been suppressed for political reasons. 
Those who object so loudly to their publica- 
tion place themselyes in the position of 
criticising the actions of President Roose- 
velt. Otherwise, why do they object to the 
publication of something the people have a 
right to know about? 

It has been 10 years since the Yalta meet- 
ing. What was done at that meeting has 
changed the social, economic, and political 
complexion of most of the world. In the 
light of what we now know, wrong decisions 
‘were made at Yalta. But the wrong was ac- 
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tually in trusting the Russians. Had they 
lived up to what President Roosevelt ex- 
pected of them, those decisions might have 
worked out for the best interests of world 
eace. 

z Before we accept this as a partisan criti- 
cism we should recall the decision made by 
Republican President Harding, after World 
War I. That decision resulted in an agree- 
ment to cut down naval strength of Britain, 
Japan and the United States. The United 
States sank some of their nearly completed 
great warships, An equal ratio of naval 
strength was to be maintained by each of 
the three nations. 

The debacle of that conference resulted In 
World War II, Japan never lived up to her 
agreement. She continued building ships, 
regardiess of the ratio agreement. We fell 
far behind, because we lived up to it, When 
Japan started making her conquests in Man- 
churia, we allowed her to continue. We were 
not strong enough, or were too fearful, to 
stop her. Had we maintained our strength 
and not sunk our ships, following World War 
I, there probably would never have been a 
World War II. 

There were mistakes made in each of these 
conferences. The mistakes are important. 
But the suppression of the facts is the issue 
in the Yalta paper disclosures. When it is 
charged they have been disclosed for political 
purposes, the fact is overlooked that the 
conference was 10 years ago. It may well be 
asked: How long are such facts to be held 
secret? When are the people supposed to be 
told what has been done about their affairs? 

It has been said that, by the disclosure of 
the Yalta agreement, we have broken faith 
with other nations, whose leaders took part 
in that conference, It is embarrassing to 
Mr. Churchill. But it is also an issue deal- 
ing with world policy. That means it Is the 
people's business. They are entitled to know. 
Holding up the disclosures for 10 years 
should be long enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable person. Whatever the reason, it is 
good for the people that the disclosures have 
been made. 

The mistakes at Yalta should not be used 
for partisan purposes. The Democratic 
leaders are emphasizing the issue by their 
bitter denunciation of their disclosure. It 
would be much more reasonable to accept 
the issue on its merits and learn a lesson. 
That lesson should be that secret diplomacy 
is dangerous for democraciés. It should con- 
vince anyone that the Communists cannot 
be trusted. Leaders of both parties should 
accept the disclosures from these viewpoints 
and stop the cry of partisanship, Mistakes 
are not confined to either party. 1 

L. A. C. 


Toward Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J, MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the March 25, 1955, 
issue of the New York Journal American: 

Toward PEACE 

Israeli Ambassador Adda Eban proposed 
Wednesday in the United Nations Security 
Council that Egypt and his nation join in 
a code of peace in the Middle East. It ap- 
pears to us the proposal has the merit of 
an earnest effort to remove the cause of in- 
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flammatory outbreaks and should receive 
equally earnest reception. 

We are not taking the position of passing 
off lightly the recent very unfortunate inci- 
dent at Gaza. But it will do no good to 
consider it as an isolated instance. It needs 
to be related in the context of the whole 
regrettable serles of border raids and re- 
prisals involying Israel and the Arab na- 
tions, which as long as they continue en- 
danger peace and benefit nobody but the 
Communists. 

There is no real peace in the Middle East, 
but merely a restless armistice. The Security 
Council is working on a resolution dealing 
with Israel-Egypt in connection with the 
Gaza violence. We respectfully suggest that 
a vigorous design for peace based on the 
total aspects of the problem belongs in its 
considerations, 


Prosecutor Speaks Up for the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember I was in the Panama Canal Zone 
at the time the late President Ramon 
was in Washington for the purpose of 
negotiating a new treaty, providing for 
an upward revision of the annual rentals 
paid the Republic by the United States 
and further restriction and control of 
Uncle Sam's activities looking toward 
proper administration of the Canal Zone, 


Today I received a letter from a super- 
visory employee of the United States 
Commissary Division, Panama Canal 
Zone, enclosing clipping from the March 
24 edition of the Star and Herald, the 
well-known Panamanian daily news- 
paper, entitled “Prosecutor Speaks Up 
for United States.” Concerning this 
clipping, my friend said: 

In my 44 years on the Canal Zone T do not 
think I have seen published a more honest 
expression of approval of Uncle Sam by a 
Panamanian. By honest, I mean there was 
no outstretched palm in this instance. 


Pursuant to the privilege granted me, 
I include the article from the Star and 
Herald in these remarks. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Prosecuror SPEAKS Ur ror Unirep STATES 

Dr. José N. Lasso de la Vega, who is prose- 
cuting ex-President José Ramón Guizado in 
the current trial in the National Assembly, 
turned defense lawyer briefly yesterday. 

He spoke up for the United States. 

The special prosecutor digressed from the 
case to comment on United States policy to- 
ward Panama and Latin America in gen- 
eral. This occurred when he referred to a 
passage in the evidence that $50 million was 
to be sought for Panama as compensation 
for damages it has suffered from the United 
States over the Panama Canal. 

Noting that thousands of citizens are lis- 
tening to the broadcast of the Assembly trial, 
Dr. Lasso de la Vega said this was a fine op- 
5 to convey a message to the people. 

. * 


“The Republic of Panama has never 
suffered damage at the hands of the United 
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States. It is a mistake to believe that the 
Panama Canal is harmful for Panama. The 
Panama Canal has been providential. 
Thanks to the canal, our country has de- 
veloped apace with other countries. 

“The truth is that Latin American oli- 
garchies, in order to conceal their own im- 
potence, throw the blame on the United 
States and, hence, we are led to belleve 
that the United States is an adversary, an 
enemy. * * * 

“What we derive from the Panama Canal 
is much more than $50 milllon. But the 
rulers of our country have not found the 
means to have this money reach the people 
of Panama. Fifty million dollars is an in- 
significant amount in comparison with what 
Panama gets through the canal. 

“What happens is that our governments 
fight the cause of Lebanese, East Indians, 
Chinese, Turks, and Syrians who are the 
ones who are absorbing the wealth entering 
the country. The truth is that the oligarchic 
Panamanian governments have been anti- 
national governments, governments which 
create conditions for nonnationals to be- 
come rich.” 

Remarking that the United States no 
longer gives away cash gifts to other coun- 
tries, the prosecutor added: “Nowadays, we 
have the Truman doctrine of technical as- 
sistance. Through the point 4, as It is called, 
we are receiving great benefits from the 
technical missions.” 


“4 


Republican-Eisenhower Administration 
Strikes a Blow For Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


QF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, not only 
in the United States but throughout the 
world opinion has strongly endorsed 
President Eisenhower's recent move to 
establish what is in effect a Secretary of 
Peace with Cabinet rank. 

Not only are Americans reassured that 
our administration sincerely desires to 
solve the vexing problems that lead to 
armed conflict amongst nations but as 
well the whole world has been given fur- 
ther proof of our high intentions, not- 
withstanding the constant barrages of 
Communist propaganda to the contrary. 

An editorial appearing in the March 23 
issue of the Long Beach Press-Telegram 
newspaper explains in further detail: 

Tue New Casinet Post 

President Eisenhower's creation of a Cabi- 
net rank post for the framing of policies on 
the problem of disarmament is such a simple 
and desirable step that it's amazing it wasn't 
taken before by the head of some gov- 
ernment. 

We and other nations have always made 
war departments a prominent part of gov- 
ernment. 

But from the standpoint of world opinion 
alone, the setting up of a disarmament de- 
partment would seem the obvious corollary- 

Just as he did when he proposed the 
atoms-for-peace plan, the President has put 
the Russians a stroke behind in the peace 
propaganda field. 

With the world on edge over the prospect 
of atomic annihilation, Ike again is showing 
that at least the United States is doing 
what it can to promote peace. 
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The new Cabinet post doesn't mean, of 
Course, that we are about to throw our 
&tomic and hydrogen weapons into the ash- 
Can, leaving us at the mercy of militant and 
aggressive Communists. 

It means that Harold Stassen, as Presi- 
dential Assistant for Disarmament, will con- 
duct a comprehensive and organized study 
of the whole broad question of disarma- 
ment: 

“He will be expected to take into account 
the full implications of new weapons in the 
Possession of other nations as well as the 
United States, to consider future probabil- 
ities of armaments and to weight the views 
Of the military, the civilians, and the officials 
of our Government and of other govern- 
ments.” 

Most Americans, we think, understand how 
Toolish it would be to agree to some dis- 
armament plan without assurance of good 
faith from Russia. 

But there are some who have fallen for the 
line that if we set an example by junking 
Our weapons, such a gesture of faith and 
brotherly love will cause the enemy to lay 
down his arms. 

An organized study such as the one in 
the offing will help emphasize realities. 

At the same time, it will show we are as 
interested in the problems of disarmament 
as in the problems of armament. When all 
Nations sincerely establish such a balance 
Of interest, the crusade for peace will have 

n won. 


United Nations Costs 56 Cents a Year for 
You, According to Christian Science 
Monitor Newspaper Editorial, March 
22, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent so to do, I am 
Dleased to present to the attention of 
all the Members of this great legisla- 
tive body a short but very pertinent, 

Ormatiye editorial appearing in the 


an Science Monitor, Tuesday, 
March 22, 1955: 
For U. N.: 56 Cents a Yran 

From complaints, printed or otherwise, one 
Might infer that American participation in 
the United Nations is very expensive. In 
Sbsolute figures it is, For the current year 
. United States contribution to the U. N. 

udget is $13,407,290, plus $10,894,300 for 
related agencies, and $68,354,871 for tech- 
nical assistance, Korean relief, Palestine re- 
ef, Chidren’s Fund, and other U, N. special 
ams. This totals $92,656,461. 

Yet it comes out of a Federal budget cal- 
ulated in billions. When the cost is spread 
Over more than 150 million persons, the 
American Association for the U. N. figures 

t an average citizen's share of the direct 
oe of United States membership in the 
ha N.—the contribution to the U. N. budget— 
ay about 8 cents a year. And that when 

the U. N. agencies and programs are 
ed, the total cost to the average Ameri- 
is about 56 cents a year. 
“th comparison, the AAUN News remarks, 
€ United States military budget is nearly 
psd year per person.” 
leas course, most tax bills are greater or 
E than the average. So another way of 
Buring it, roughly, is this: 
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Out of approximately $63 billion of esti- 
mated total expenditures in next year's Fed- 
eral budget, $34 billion are allocated to the 
armed services, not counting military aid 
abroad. That represents nearly 54 percent 
of each tax dollar, 

As against the budget total, the $92 million 
or more for U. N. purposes represent just 
about oné-seventh of 1 percent of the Amer- 
ican tax dollar, 

In other words, whatever your tax bill 
(if you are an American), you can figure 
that out of each $100 you pay, approxi- 
mately $54 goes to preserve peace through 
national armament and defense organiza- 
tion, while approximately 14 cents goes to 
promote peace through international coop- 
eration and humanitarianism. Does the 14 
cents seem out of proportion? II so, on 
which side? 


Letter Regarding Universal Military 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very interesting 
letter which appeared in the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, of Lynn, Mass., on March 
23, 1955, which warrants the considera- 
tion of Members of the Congress: 

LETTER to EDITOR 

Dear Fprron: This week may see the mak- 
ing of one of the most critical and far- 
reaching decisions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which America has ever been 
called upon to make. In spite of the seri- 
ous nature of this decision, the newspapers 
have given very little, if any space to a dis- 
cussion of the nature and importance of the 
proposed bill, This may be—and I suspect 
it is—because it has been handled inten- 
tionally in such a way that the major news 
agencies elther were not assisted or they were 
asked not to make much use of it. I believe 
our local press is willing to present the news 
and is also willing to permit free, frank, 
and ample discussion of its controversial 
features. Because of that conyiction, I am 
asking this opportunity to state the issue, 
to make it clear that I think it would b2 
tragic for our country to adopt such a pro- 
posal, and to invite further discussion, both 
pro and con, in order to use the democratic 
process of a free press to help reach intelli- 
gent convictions about this critical issue. 

What is the issue? Briefly, the proposal 
is H. R. 2967, which is due to come out of 
committee this week on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. Its purpose is to 
provide a modified universal military train- 
ing and compulsory reserve system as a per- 
manent peacetime part of American life, It 
would be compulsory; it would place every 
physically fit young man in the country un- 
der military control for a period of 8 to 10 
years. 

Please note that this is not the regular 
voluntary enlistment program of our armed 
services. Nor is it selective service. The 
House has already approved H. R. 3005, the 
bill to extend selective service for 4 years. 
This in itself is, in my opinion, a tragedy for 
our country, and I hope that the Senate may 
find some way to reverse this trend, which in 
effect brings permanent conscription in 
small doses. But to add this clincher in the 
form of H. R. 2967 will, it seems to me, close 
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the door so hard on military regimentation 
that the United States will never be able to 
unshackle itself again. 

The basic feature of the new bill is a pro- 
posal to take every young man for 6 months 
of basic training, then keep them for an 
additional period of 8 to 10 years under 
weekly or annual guard training. It is very 
noticeable that the Navy and Air Force do 
not want this; only the Army. Everyone 
knows that a modern soldier cannot be 
trained in 6 months for highly technical war- 
fare. This is obviously not the purpose. 
The purpose can be basically for only one 
thing: indoctrination into the military way 
of doing things. This to me means regt- 
mentation; lack of personal freedom; in- 
creasing the military power through local 
establishments in every city across the coun- 
try; suppressing the freedom of the news- 
papers; controlling the budget of the United 
States; removing the effective control of 
education of our young men from the home, 
the schools, the colleges to the Army; cap- 
turing the moral power and force of our 
churches, It would mean, in short, the be- 
ginning of military regimentation as a first 
step in totalitarian control of our country. 

I am very glad that President Eisenhower 
nas announced the new post of what has been 
informally called “Secretary of Peace," to 
study the possibility of disarmament. If he 
is really serious about this, I think we ought 
to call on him to oppose UMT, and begin to 
practice in his official acts those measures 
which will show his desire to make it possible 
to disarm. I think we all realize, as the 
President does, that atomic and hydrogen 
warfare would be suicide for United States 
and Russia alike. We simply cannot longer 
put our trust in nuclear warfare or the mili- 
tary regimentation which prepares for it. 
Even less can we afford to begin the process 
which leads to totalitarianism in our own 
country, thus opening the door to fascism 
in the name of defense against communism. 
I am opposed to both. And my opposition 
is based on practical, political, and humani- 
tarian, as well as religious and moral princi- 
ples. If America ever has either of these, it 
will be because we are asleep, indifferent, 
unconcerned, and let measures such as UMT 
(H. R. 2967) slip through Congress without 
even knowing or doing anything about it, 

We tend to think it couldn't happen here, 
as it has in Italy, Germany, Russia, and more 
recently in China. Well, it can. If it can 
happen in a nation with the culture of Ger- 
many, it certainly can come about here, 
One of the most disturbing features of the 
whole issue is this: It is proposed as a method 
tostop communism. On what does the power 
of communism rely? Basically on military 
regimentation and absolute control. Then 
if we adopt this elementary form of UMT, 
we are actually adopting the basic instru- 
ment of totalitarianism. How absurd and 
suicidal can we become? To adopt ourselves 
the thing that we say we are opposing. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor 
of UMT is that it is democratic. It will be 
voted on by Congress and will reach everyone 
alike. Here again, what has happened to our 
reasoning? We are saying it is democratic 
to vote away for our entire future as a 
nation our basic democratic, civilian control. 
If Congress were to vote that we should all 
be annihilated by a hydrogen bomb, one just 
like the other that, too, would be democratic 
under this definition. For heaven's sake, let's 
keep civilian control in the hands of Con- 
gress, the White House and Supreme Court, 
and not turn over our foreign policy, our 
budget, our educational-propaganda program 
to the Pentagon. 

For the past 15 years, similar measures 
have always been defeated, primarily because 
of the opposition of the labor unions, the 
farmers, the women, and some of the church 
groups. I cannot agree on the basic defense 
policies with our own local representatives, 
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but I am deeply grateful and want to express 
my appreciation for recent statements by 
Congressmen THOMAS J. Laws and WALUM 
H. Bares. Representative Laxx wrote me re- 
cently that he had “never supported legisla- 
tion providing for universal military train- 
ing, and you may be assured that I shall 
continue in my objection against enactment 
of such legislation.“ Representative BATES 
said: “I opposed universal military training 
when it was presented to the Congress a few 
years ago, and my views concerning that 
type of legislation have not changed.” 
Representative PHILIP J, PHILBIN is a Massa- 
chusetts member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and he wrote me recently 
concerning UMT: “I have vigorously op- 
posed this proposal and you may be sure that 
I will oppose it if it Is again presented to the 
Congress.” 

I would like to see all our citizens, and 
especially the parents of children under 18, 
write, wire, telephone or go to see our Con- 
gressmen and urge them to keep control of 
our Government in civilian hands, and not 
give more power to the military machine. 

I want to thank this newspaper for the 
opportunity of free public expression on this 
issue, 

Sincerely, 
J. FLOYD Moore. 


Unemployment Insurance in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FEOM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the House to a letter 
written to Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, on March 24, 1955, by Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor: 


Marca 24, 1955. 
Hon. James P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: We understand that 
tomorrow, March 25, the Territory of Alaska’s 
unemployment insurance fund will be de- 
pleted. Workers who have qualified, or will 
qualify, for unemployment-insurance bene- 
fits, will not recelve those benefits because 
of the exhaustion of the unemployment 
fund. We are also aware, as you must be, 
that the distress that will result from failure 
to pay unemployment benefits to Alaska 
workers is directly due to the fact that Ter- 
ritorial Governor B. Frank Heintzleman has 
refused to request an advance from the Fed- 
eral loan fund which is his right—indeed his 
responsibility—under the law passed by 
Congress last year, 

We have been informed by the Alaskan 
Territorial Federation of Labor that the Gov- 
ernor refuscs to apply for such advance of 
funds demanding that the Territorial Legis- 
lature adopt his own amendments to the 
Aloskan Unemployment Insurance Act, 

The situation is this, Mr. Secretary: A bill 
that 1s sponsored by labor and other inter- 
ested groups contains essentially the pro- 
visions which you and President Elsenhower 
have asked for. It goes beyond your sugges- 
tions only in that it requires an employee 
contribution in order that the fund may 
move more rapidly toward solvency. On the 
other hand, the administration's appointee 
ia Alaska, Governor Helntzueman, is sup- 
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porting and attempting to force through 
amendments which are so vicious as to raise 
a serious question as to whether, in the 
event they become law, Alaska would, in fact, 
have an unemployment compensation law 
as required by the Federal Social Security 
Act. 
This is an amazing and distressing picture, 
Here is the Governor—an appointed of- 
cial, in no way accountable to the people of 
Alaska—using his protected position in an 
effort to intimidate the legislators of Alaska 
who are elected by, and accountable to, the 
people of the Territory. Moreover, we are 
informed the Governor is using his power 
in this unequal struggle to force through a 
program which is directly opposed to the 
recommendations of the President who ap- 
painted him. If he is successful, he will 
jeopardize the welfare of thousands of work- 
ers and their families in Alaska, as well as 
the economy of Alaska itself. 

We have supported the legislation in Alaska 
which meets the requirements of your letters 
of February 16 and November 27, 1954, to the 
State and Territorial governors. We are 
prepared to utilize every available resource 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Alaska Federation of Labor in support 
of such measures. I should like respectfully 
to ask you, Mr. Secretary, whether you are 
also willing to use every resource of your 
Department in support of the unemployment 
compensation program which you have 
recommended. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. F. of L. 


Proposed Commission on Ethical 
Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 23, my good friend from the First 
District of Connecticut introduced a bill 
having for its purpose the establishment 
of a commission on ethical financial 
practices. May I state at the outset that 
I am heartily in accord with the objec- 
tives of such a bill. I regret exceeding- 
ly, however, that in the course of his 
remarks, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, for whom I have a high personal 
regard, made statements which caused 
me to believe that in his own mind he 
already had formed definite conclusions 
of guilt for certain individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises and is ready to publish 
to the world such alleged guilt without 
giving the legislation which he sponsors 
an opportunity to accomplish that for 
which it allegedly is sought. This 
smacks too much of questionable legis- 
lative activities which have become all 
too common during these times. My 
colleague from Connecticut is entirely 
justified in explaining on the floor of 
the House the reason which prompted 
his action in the introduction of legis- 
lation which he sponsors. However, I 
find myself in disagreement with any 
procedure which makes it impossible for 
the accused to answer in the forum in 
which the accusation has been made. 
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The seriousness of this matter is not 
minimized one bit when I realize that 
what really is involved is a stockholders’ 
fight in a heretofore rather unknown 
business corporation. The floor of this 
legislative body is not, in my opinion, a 
good battleground for warring share- 
holders of a private corporation; nor is 
it a fit place to carry on an election 
contest for the board of directors of any 
private enterprise. The gentleman’s 
proposed legislation provides the forum 
for the contest. Why did he not wait 
for the arena to be built? Surely the 
alleged immoral actions—no illegal ac- 
tivities having been alleged—could await 
an authorized and proper investigation. 

Tam confident that my good friend the 
Representative from Connecticut, when 
all of the facts are placed of record, will 
agree with me that his remarks unfor- 
tunately could be, and may I advise are 
being used to create misleading impres- 
sions to create an unfair advantage in a 
private dispute. Iam sure that he would 
be the first to wish the record corrected 
when all of the facts are known to him. 
I think that it would be well, therefore, 
to review briefly the history of Penn- 
Texas operations since Mr. Silberstein, 
whom my friend attacks, assumed lead- 
ership of that great enterprise. 

Approximately a year ago the Penn- 
Texas Corp. acquired ownership of a 
company in my State of Colorado. Iam 
happy to say that far from having any 
detrimental effect upon that company, 
the Penn-Texas ownership and manage- 
ment has brought it great strength with 
resulting benefits to the company and 
its employees. As far as I personally am 
concerned, I would welcome further such 
enterprises in the State of Colorado be- 
cause I know that it would be good for 
the State and good for the country. 

One of the directors of Penn-Texas 
Corp. is Oscar L, Chapman, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior. I have known 
Oscar Chapman intimately since 1922. 
His reputation for honesty and integrity 
is well-known throughout this country. 
Together with all Coloradans, Iam proud 
of his career in the public service and 
of his lifetime devotion to the public 
interest. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that Mr. Chapman has discussed this 
matter with me and that I have the ut- 
most confidence in his judgment. 

I have also had the pleasure some time 
ago of meeting Mr. Leopold D. Silber- 
stein, president of Penn-Texas and, I 
must say, I was very favorably impressed 
by the man and by what he has been able 
to accomplish. About a year ago, Penn- 
Texas acquired a company in my home 
State of Colorado and that company is 
now well on its way to becoming one of 
the leading producers in its field. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of Penn-Texas 
is a success story in the great American 
tradition. Leopold D. Silberstein took 
over the management of Penn-Texas, 
then known as the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corp., in 1949. At that time, 
the assets of the organization consisted 
of three bituminous coal mines operating 
at a loss. Since 1949 the company has 
grown into a multimillion dollar corpora- 
tion operating at a profit and paying 
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liberal dividends to its stockholders and 
good wages to its employees. 

In common with many American firms 
Seeking to protect their stockholders 
against violent fluctuations in the busi- 
ness cycle, Penn-Texas Corp. adopted a 
Policy of diversification. Through its 
subsidiaries the company now owns a 
controlling interest in a profitable oil 
and gas property in Texas; it operates 
three ocean-going freighters, all under 
the American flag; it is one of the coun- 
try's leading producers of wire and cable; 
it is one of the Nation’s best known pro- 
ducers of railroad and shipyard cranes, 
traveling bridges, and dockside unload- 
ers; and it has recently acquired the 
Bayway Terminal Corp. of New Jersey, 
one of the largest facilities for handling 
rail and water shipping on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Moreover, as I have already 
mentioned, Penn-Texas has taken over 
the Quick-Way Truck Shovel Co. of 
Denver, Colo., the first company in 
America to develop and produce in 
volume a complete line of truck-mounted 
cranes and shovels. I am advised that 
Quick-Way is now expanding its work 
force and rapidly becoming one of the 
leading producers of earth moving and 
material handling equipment in the 
Rocky Mountain States. 

Apparently, Mr. Speaker, the Silber- 
stein management has been very good for 
the corporation. It is my understanding 
that during the period of which I have 
Spoken the company’s common stock has 
tripled in value. In addition, Penn- 
Texas has increased its work force and 
payrolls many times over. A gratifying 
amount of Penn-Texas products and 
Services are going into our Nation’s de- 
Tense program. 

Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to interject 
myself into what I consider a private 
business dispute. These are matters for 
the stockholders to decide, not someone 
©n Capitol Hill. Nevertheless, when any 
American citizen, or any American cor- 
Poration is unfairly attacked I believe 
there is a moral duty to set the record 
Straight and to afford an opportunity to 
tell the other side of the story. 

I have done my best to get the best 
advice available in this matter. The 
Matters of which I speak are matters of 
Tecord and could easily have been 
checked before any derogatory state- 
ments were made, 

Various statements were made by my 
food friend from Connecticut which 
leaye the unfortunate impression that 
Somehow there is something wrong with 
the Penn-Texas interest in Niles- 
Bement-Pond. The impression is left 
Upon the record that somehow the Penn- 

exas stock was acquired in a secret 
Taiding operation and that in some way 
there is a cloud over the officers and di- 
Tectors of Penn-Texas. I am informed 
that the record shows that this is not so. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that Penn- 
Texas, according to my information, ac- 
Guired its stock in Niles-Bement-Pond 
through open purchases through recog- 

brokerage houses and that Niles- 
Bement-Pond was on full notice of these 
acquisitions, It is a matter of record 
t Penn-Texas has openly invested 
Millions of dollars in Niles-Bement-Pond 
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stock and that Penn-Texas owns almost 
50 times as much stock as all of the pres- 
ent Niles-Bement-Pond management 
combined. Certainly it is elementary 
fair play that persons with so heavy an 
investment should be entitled to some 
voice in the management. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, when the Penn-Texas interests 
requested a minority voice in manage- 
ment I am told that it was refused. 
Surely we are not arriving at that point 
in this country where one has to be a 
second generation American to purchase 
stock on the open market. 

With reference to this latter aspect of 
the controversy between Niles-Bement- 
Pond and Penn-Texas, I am informed 
that it is a fact as alleged that Mr. Sil- 
berstein was born in Germany. I also 
have been advised of some other per- 
tinent facts which I am glad to place 
on the record. Iam told that he was a 
respected member of the Berlin Stock 
Exchange before he was 30. He left 
Germany when Hitler took over, and 
moved to Holland. He was a member of 
the Dutch Army when Holland was in- 
vaded. He fied to England before the 
onrushing Nazi Armies and along with 
thousands of other Germans of Jewish 
extraction, he was interned and sent to 
Australia. Before the end of the war, 
the British had brought him back to 
England and he is highly regarded in 
British official and financial circles. He 
is now a United States citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of fair play and equal opportuni- 
ty for all have made this Nation the 
greatest Nation on earth. Every time 
an attack, however unintential or ill-ad- 
vised, is made on those principles, it is 
an attack on all of us and upon our most 
priceless heritage of freedom. I am 


proud that this great body is available 


as a forum to repair any damage which 
may have been done. 


Defense Essentiality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 28, 1955: 

DEFENSE ESSENTIALITY 


Publication of the Defense Department 
Teport on the essentiality of the jeweled 
watch industry justifies the complaints made 
last summer that political considerations 
were dominant in the decision to raise the 
watch tariff. At the time of the President's 
announcement, a number of critics termed 
the decision one of expediency rather than 
of principle. The Defense Department re- 
port, which the President had before him 
at the time, says that while the jeweled 
watch facilities “clearly represent excellent 
and desirable capacity, the needs of the De- 
partment of Defense for industrial capacity 
clearly demonstrate that no special nor pref- 
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erential treatment for the Industry Is neces- 
sary.” Despite this, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, relying chiefly on a Commerce 
Department study, concluded that the in- 
dustry ought to be protected for defense 
reasons, 

The importance of this report now belated- 
ly smoked out to the embarrassment of the 
administration is not so much its disclosures 
with respect to the watch decision but with 
respect to other industries also seeking re- 
lief on the claim of defense essentiality. 
Nearly every industry that is asking for tariff 
relief maintains that it should be protected 
for national-defense reasons. Many of these 
industries are essential, and virtually all of 
them contribute to the industrial strength of 
the Nation. But the question for the Gov- 
ernment to decide is whether high tariffs 
actually contribute to their strength or mere- 
ly add an unnecessary burden on the con- 
suming public. 

Tariffs do not necessarily strengthen a 
dying industry; nor do they give new life to 
an industry that is noncompetitive in the 
world market. The administration should 
determine whether the American watch in- 
dustry is any stronger today by reason of the 
high-tariff protection it is enjoying, All that 
anyone can be sure of is that watches cost 
more than they did before the tariff increase. 
If, contrary to the Defense Department con- 
clusion, tariff protection of the domestic in- 
dustry were essential to the national defense 
it would be necessary to provide some kind 
of assistance other than tariff relief which 
has the quadruple disadvantage of lessening 
competition, adding to the cost to the con- 
sumer, allenating a friendly country, and 
checking American exports. The adminis- 
tration, however, has been as slow in seeking 
alternative means of aiding a crippled in- 
dustry as it has been quick to rely on hack- 
neyed arguments for the tariff when political 
pressures are applied. 


Another Act of Soviet Treachery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKIL Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago today, 16 top Polish under- 
ground leaders were placed under arrest 
in Moscow. Only 2 were since released 
and the other 14 haye not been heard 
from. 

All of these 16 leaders went to Moscow 
in good faith and belief that a peaceful 
solution of Polish-Soviet problems was 
to be arranged. They had accepted an 
invitation from Marshal Zhukov to come 
to Moscow to implement the Yalta agree- 
ments, for the creation of a Polish gov- 
ernment after World War II hostilities 
ended. They were given guaranties of 
safe return to Poland. 

Today, when we contemplate the re- 
cent disclosure of the Yalta agreement, 
this incident should be kept in our 
minds. It marks one of the darkest 
passages of recent international history 
and serves as an everlasting monument 
of Soviet treachery and perfidy. 

How can we even consider having any 
further meetings with these same lead- 
ers, until they satisfactorily explain 
their treacherous conduct in this in- 
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stance, and until they order the release 
of each of the remaining gallant Polish 
leaders? 

Had these men not been imprisoned, 
Soviet Russia would never have suc- 
ceeded in enslaving the Polish nation. 
These leaders would have led a resistance 
movement that could have changed the 
entire course of world history. 

I sincerely hope that our representa- 
tives will refuse to consider any further 
meetings with the Soviet representatives 
until positive action is taken to make 
amends for this and many other acts 
of Soviet treachery. 


The Arab League: Happy Band 
of Schemers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Reporter by Ray Alan: 

THE ARAB LEAGUE: HAPPY BAND or ScCHEMERS 
(By Ray Alan) 

A strange silence, born of exhaustion and 
a sense of utter futility, fell over the as- 
sembled Arab League Premiers and Foreign 
Ministers. The date was Sunday, February 
6; the place. Cairo. They had been con- 
ferring, arguing, and at times shouting for 2 
weeks in an attempt to coordinate their 
views on the Iraqi Government's decision 
to sign its American-sponsored pact with 
Turkey, 

The deadlock was complete. Some dele- 
gations were even divided within themselves 
on the issue. The Lebanese Foreign Minis- 
ter had argued yiolently against a proposal 
introduced by his Premier; the Jordanian 
Foreign Minister had been ordered by his 
Government to vote against a resolution he 
himself had sponsored; a leading member of 
the Egyptian delegation, Mahmoud Riad, had 
contradicted his chief, Lt. Col. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. 

Colonel Nasser rose to his feet. “Well, 
gentlemen,” he observed, we seem to have 
said everything that can be said on this mat- 
ter. Shall we now draw up the usual com- 
muniqué reaffirming our complete untiy of 
purpose and the unshakable solidarity of the 
Arab League?” 

The statesmen emerged from their final 
session wreathed in rather sickly smiles, but 
the “usual communiqué” was, for once, not 
issued. Colonel Nasser called a press confer- 
ence to drive home his threat that Egypt 
would leave the Arab League's military alli- 
ance the day Iraq signed the pact with 
Turkey. 

But it was King Saud, of Saudi Arabia, 
who summed up the conference in the blunt- 
est terms. After warning the Arabs of the 
danger of becoming “a saddle for imperial- 
ism" and “cannon fodder for the sake of 
the imperialists,” and of being involved in 
“an all-out war in which our lands would be 
destroyed merely for the sake of others,” he 
declared “The Arab League is dying. * è » 
Its pillars are already crumbling.” 

A NEW YORK OFFICE 


An Egyptian diplomat in France told one 
of his western opposite numbers a few days 
before this was written: “I always expected 
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that when the Arab League's grave came to 
be dug, it would be Arabs who did the dig- 
ging. I never expected the United States 
Government to lend a hand.” His is a view 
that is beling echoed throughout the Near 
East. 

As it now stands, the Turkish-Iraq! pact 
is a puny instrument, even though Wash- 
ington officials were reported by the United 
Press on February 13 as having interpreted it 
as meaning that “Iraq can now be counted 
upon to resist [Russian] aggression.” 

The pact provides only for noncommittal 
military staff consultations and the exemp- 
tion from customs duties of military stores 
passing through either nation on the way to 
the other. The Iraqi Premier, Nuri Pasha, 
has twice declared, notably in the Bagdad 
Parliament on February 6, that whatever ar- 
rangements he may make with Turkey are 
directed primarily against Israel, and that 
anti-Israel measures come higher on his list 
of military priorities than anti-communism. 
Nevertheless, Arab opinion remains skeptical. 
It regards Nuri Pasha’s involvement in a 
western pact, however toothless, as an ab- 
fect sellout to imperialism. 

The State Department must have foreseen 
this reaction, intelligent Arabs argue, and 
must have been warned by its men on the 
spot that the outcome would be the disrup- 
tion of the Arab League in its present form. 
Presumably, therefore, the United States 
wanted to destroy it. 

On the other hand, the League's secretary- 
general, Mohammed Abdel Khalek Hassouna, 
& former Egyptian Foreign Minister, brought 
back from Washington last October the im- 
pression that the State Department took a 
sympathetic view of the organization and 
of himself. 

Hassouna had asked permission to open an 
information office in New York for the pur- 
pose of conducting Arab League propaganda. 
State Department officials told Hassouna, he 
claims, that they saw no objection, politely 
adding the diplomatic equivalent of “Keep 
your nose clean.” 

An objection did subsequently arise, how- 
ever, over Hassouna’s request for diplomatic 
immunity for the proposed office. This priv- 
llege was required to safeguard the secrecy 
of the office’s communications with Cairo as 
well as—in the words of an Arab source— 
to protect It from American Zionist attacks, 
including libel suits. The State D>partment 
rejected his request on the ground that dip- 
lomatic status could not be accorded a non- 
governmental agency. 

The Arab solution of the problem was in- 
genious, to say the least. The Arab League 
Information Center is just about to open 
Its doors in New York at 445 Park Avenue. 
Housed in the same suite of offices are the 
Arab League mission to the U. N, and the 
Yemen delegation to the U. N. Chief of all 
three agencies is an Egyptian diplomat, Ka- 
mel Abdel Rakim, former Ambassador in 
Washington, who now, as Yemen's Ambassa- 
dor to the U. N., enjoys diplomatic immu- 
nity not only for his own person but also 
for the premises he occupies, which happen 
to be coterminous with those of the Arab 
League Information Center. 

WHITEHALL GETS PANICKY 

The Arab League—Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Ye- 
men—came into being in March 1945. (Libya 
Joined inter.) Its creation marked the 
point at which the desires of the British 
Foreign Office and the ruling Arab oligarchies 
met for an instant, and then drew away from 
eoch other, never again to attain the same 
identity. 

The Iraq! royal family and the then Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordan could be counted 
upon to aline themselves with Whitehall, 
which had supplied their thrones, Britain's 
defeat of Rashid Ali and the Iraqi military 
Junta in June 1941, the British occupation 
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of Syria, the same month, the ultimatum 
to King Farouk forcing him to accept Nahas 
Pasha as his Premier in February 1942, and, 
finally, the victory over Rommel at Ala- 
mein convinced Arab ruling circles generally 
that Britain would be the arbiter in the post- 
war Near East—at least until a greater power 
came along. Moreover, that majority of Arab 
notables which had hoped for a British de- 
feat was quick to see the importance of a 
token 11th hour declaration of war against 
Germany, once the tide had turned, and a 
rapprochement with Britain, without which 
the Arab states would, like Spain and Italy, 
oe been excluded from the United Na- 
ons. 

Whitehall, for its part, had only recently 
begun to give Near Eastern affairs a high 
priority in their own right. The region had 
traditionally been regarded as essentially a 
passageway to India in which it was suf- 
ficient to maintain a somnolent status quo 
as a barrier against internal upheaval and 
external Intrigue. The Ottoman Empire 
met this specification until 1914, and the 
Arab regimes that succeeded it in the 
British sphere of influence were shaped with 
a view to their taking over the job. It re- 
quired Hitler's lunge toward the area to im- 
pose & new conception of its significance, 
economic as well as strategic, on the minds 
of British policymakers. 

In the course of his personal reappraisal, 
Churchill toyed with the idea of establishing 
a rather more positive relationship with the 
Turks and the Jewish community of Pales- 
tine than had prevailed in the past, thus 
liberating British policy to some extent from 
unpredictable Arab pressures. As so often in 
such matters, his thinking was 10 years 
ahead of most of those around him. British 
Officialdom generally still tended to regard 
Mustafa Kemal Atatürk's atheistic, republi- 
can Turks as Bolsheviks and to mistrust the 
Jews as insufficiently manipulative, 

The shock of Premier Rashid Ali's coup in 
Iraq panicked Whitehall into an Arab policy 
that was to culminate In what Churchill de- 
scribed as Bevin's “squalid war” in Palestine. 
British troops were still mopping up in Iraq 
when, on May 29, 1941, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden made his famous pledge of 
Britain’s “full support“ in promoting “a 
greater degree” of Arab unity. Unfortu- 
nately, as with the 1939 Palestine White 
Paper that had been extorted from Neville 
Chamberlain’s government by the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem's terror campaign against 
the Jews, Arab politicians noted not oniy the 
pledge but the circumstances in which it was 
issusd. “Activists” in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Iran (and Egyptian broadcasts in support of 
Mau Mau barbarism in Kenya) were later to 
invoke these two gestures in justification of 
their belief that the best way of changing a 
British Government's mind is to kick it. 

BIRTH OF PAN-ARABISM 

Linguistically, the Near East is almost a 
unity, and the idea of welding its Arabic- 
speaking peoples into a corresponding politi- 
cal whole has much to recommend tt. The 
concept is no less inspiring for bearing little 
relation to economic, social, and psychologi- 
cal realities within the region. The senti- 
ment in favor of political unification has 
long existed in most of the Arabic-speaking 
states, but it has been concentrated in the 
new middle classes. which, nowhere yet in 
power, had no direct voice in the inter- 
governmental discussions that preceded the 
establishment of the Arab League, 

The vast anonymous peasant majority was 
mute, its universe circumscribed by village 
boundaries. The support the Arab kings 
and emirs gave the cause of union was di- 
rectly proportionate to what they judged to 
be their chances of dominating it. Powerful 
tribal sheiks and feudal pashas and beys 
occasionally paid itp service to Pan-Arabis™ 
because It was politically popular, but basi- 
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cally they preferred the advantages they en- 
joyed under the status quo, and secretly 
worked against it. Senior army officers and 
minority leaders in the Levant states and 
Iraq adopted similar attitudes. 

All effective Pan-Arab plans have found- 
ered on these and similar reefs of contention 
within a few days of their launching. And 
the Arab League was but a sorry caricature of 
Pan-Arabism when the Arab governments, 
assisted by the British Foreign Office, finally 
towed it into the gap in 1945. Its very 
charter lays stress on the maintenance of the 
existing political fragmentation of the 
Arabic-speaking world. 

From the outset, the centrifugal force 
within the league could only be neutralized 
by directing it against something—France, 
Zionism, ultimately Britain itself. Even the 
Palestine Issue served to stucco over the 
league's interdynastic cracks only until it 
actually unleashed its invasion of Israel. 
Then began a race between Egyptian and 
Hashimite (Iraqi and Jordanian) leaders 
more intent on denying territory to each 
other than to the Israelis. By the time Is- 
rael had chased the Egyptian army out of 
the Negev, the league's moral distintegration 
was complete, 

Nevertheless, it survived as an organiza- 
tional entity. For between 1 and 2 years— 
the period varied from country to country— 
the Arab leaders succeeded in concealing 
from their own people the true extent of 
their defeat. As the news finally did filter 
in through censorship and repression, a con- 
certed effort was made to drown it in appeals 
for Arab unity in preparation for an im- 
pending second round” in Israel—the ideal 
instrument for which would be a renovated 
Arab League. A formal “collective security 
pact" was written into the league's frame- 
work, 

Above all, there was no ready face-saving 
alternative to the Arab League. Its aban- 
donment would have seemed to articulate 
Arabs everywhere an admission of ineptitude 
on the part of their leaders even more shame- 
ful than the Palestine debacle. Conse- 
quently, meetings continued to be called 
by the Arab League secretariat to which 
some states’ delegations arrived late and 
others not atall. Grandiloquent resolutions 
continued to be passed and pigeonholed, In 
the lobbies, Iraqi and Jordanian delegates 
continued to threaten to walk out from time 
to time, and Egyptian spokesmen continued 
to threaten the expulsion of dissident states, 

The league's then secretary-general, Abdel 
Rahman Azzam, continued to tour Near East- 
ern capitals periodically, denouncing the 
British and the Jews, and even—in hopes of 
making western blood run cold—discovering 
Islam’s affinities with communism. The 
leaders of Iraq carried on a lively feud with 
Azzam, but since he was a protégé of King 
Farouk, it took the Cairo officers’ revolt to 
get rid of him. 


SHUKEIRI VERSUS HASSOUNA 


Under the stewardship of Auam's succes- 
sor, Hassouna, the secretariat of the league 
has become little more than a records office 
for filing whatever communications are ad- 
dressed to it and circulating memorandums 
when requested to do so. It has no policies 
of its own. However, as Falastin, a Jor- 
danian daily published in the old city of 
Jerusalem, puts it, “It was Allah’s will that 
the Arab League should not remain silent, so 
he gave it, in his infinte wisdom, a spokes- 
man who howls like the wind and roars like 
a raging lion. Do you recognize him, O 
reader? He is Master Ahmed Shukeitri * . 

Shukeiri, the league’s assistant secretary- 
Eeneral, has donned Azzam's mantle and is- 
Sued gratuitous calls for increased sniping 
and terrorism along Israel's frontiers. The 
Arab States will finally liquidate Israel next 
October, he has announced, 
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For over a year now, the Arab League’s 
two top officials have been at war with one 
another. Shukeirl has spared no efforts to 
obstruct, embarrass, and, if possible, oust 
Hassouna. Their feud reached its climax in 
New York last fall when Hassouna, attending 
the opening of the U. N. Assembly, suddenly 
felt Shukeirl breathing down his neck. 
Shukeiri had got himself appointed chair- 
man of the Syrian delegation to the United 
Nations. Hassouna ordered him to return to 
Arab League headquarters and cabled Calro 
and Damascus for support. But Egyptian 
officialdom was busy tussling with the Mos- 
lem Brotherhood, and Faris el Khouri, newly 
appointed Syrian Premier (he has since been 
ousted), was fighting for his own political 
survival. 

A frantic round of lobbying now began, 
Hassouna tried to split the Syrian delega- 
tion by luring some of its members to take 
the initiative on matters where protocol 
normally demanded that Shukeirl be con- 
sulted. Shukeiri denounced Hassouna as a 
tool of the British and declared that he spent 
too much time junketing in Washington 
while other Arab diplomats were hard at 
work at the United Nations. He cunningly 
associated Hassouna in the minds of the 
Egyptian delegation with the unpopular 
Iraqis at a time when personal relations 
between the late Dr. Azmi (Egypt) and 
Fadhil el Jamali (Iraq) were at their worst. 
(A typical Jamali utterance: “How can this 
Azmi, who was once married to a Jewess, 
claim to represent Arab interests?“) Shu- 
keiri sedulously cultivated Arab press repre- 
sentatives, and last year Hassouna was as- 
sailed in the Arabic press, partly at Shu- 
keiri's instigation, for spending 3 months in 
America. It was now whispered to him that 
unless he returned to Cairo promptly there 
would be even more violent attacks. Has- 
souna packed his bags. 

NURI'S INGENIOUS PLAN 


The League's controlling body is theoreti- 
cally the biannual Arab League Council, a 
conference of Premiers and/or Foreign Min- 
isters, like the one that has Just broken up. 
It was generally expected to replace Has- 
souna in the first half of this year, but the 
crisis provoked by the Turkish-Iraqi Pact 
thrust the matter into the background, 
Even without this crisis, it would have taken 
more than a change of Secretary General 
to reinvigorate the League. The Egyptian 
and Iraqi Governments, certainly the two 
most active participants, had already come 
to regard it, at least in its present form, as 
an obstacle in the way of certain of their 
“national aspirations.” 

Iraqi Premier Nuri Pasha es Saïd is un- 
doubtedly sincere in his desire for a link 
with the new Turkish-Pakistani alliance. 
At the same time, his desire to incorporate 
Syria tnto Iraq is as strong as ever. 

Brilliantly stage-managed elections packed 
Baghdad Parliament tn his favor last fall and 
gave him an opportunity to crush his most 
active political opponents and straitjacket 
the press. In Syria, persistent political in- 
stability is enabling Hashimite agents to 
paint the advantages of union with Iraq in 
glowing colors. The United States Govern- 
ment, hitherto opposed to Iraqi designs on 
Syria, is eagerly awaiting Nuri’s signature on 
as many dotted lines as possible and there- 
fore is confidently expected in Baghdad to 
look the other way from now on so far as 
Syria is concerned. The 66-year-old Iraqi 
Premier would seem to have some justifica- 
tion for hoping to be able to crown his long 
political career, provided he escapes assassi- 
nation, with an audacious double coup, 
Effected as nearly simultaneously as possi- 
ble, the two moves—alinement with the 
Ankara-Karachi axis and annexation of 
Syria—would complement and uphold each 
other. Taking the Initiative on Syria would 
win the plaudits of those Iraqis most Likely 
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to oppose Nurl's Turkish tle; the latter would 
ensure Western diplomatic backing against 
whatever hostile pressure Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt might try to exert. 

In Egypt, the leading members of the rul- 
ing military junta have no more illusions 
about the Arab League than Nuri. An im- 
portant group within the junta has insisted 
all along on Egypt's need to develop its 
African interests rather than dissipate its 
energies in the futile internecine squabbles 
of the Arab League. A firm hold on the 
Sudan would improve Egypt’s economic po- 
sition, provide an outlet for emigration from 
the grimly overcrowded Nile delta, and make 
Egypt the major nonwhite power in Africa— 
the China of Africa, as a leading Egyptian 
Official has put it. Such an Anschluss, ob- 
jectionable to the Hashimite governments of 
Iraq and Jordan because of the power and 
prestige it would bring Egypt, would be yet 
another kidney punch for the Arab League. 

Egyptian Pan-Arabism still makes news, 
however. The dynamic Maj. Salah Salem, 
Minister of National Guidance and Sudan 
Affairs, has initiated moves that threaten to 
supersede the Arab League with a new and 
vital organization in which Egypt would en- 
joy uncontested leadership. On March 6 a 
joint communique from Egypt, Syria, and 
Saudi Arabia announced agreement to 
strengthen the Arab structure politically, 
militarily, and economically, outside any 
pacts like the Turkish-Iraqi one. Lebanon 
and Jordan are under pressure to join the 
new group, which sounds like the old league 
with a few parts missing. 

BUILD ON ROCK 


But it might be premature, even now, to 

conclude from all this that the League has 
no hope of survival. The only certainty in 
Arab affairs is uncertainty. A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, in Egypt as 
elsewhere. Nuri Pasha's talent for plan- 
ning has more than once outrun his execu- 
tive abilities. Syrian republicans look to the 
Arab League to shield them from Hashimite 
expansionism. Lebanon, half Christian and 
half Moslem, trellised by communal and 
political rifts that match its physical struc- 
ture, would be grievously divided over what 
attitude to adopt to an Islamic bloc (advo- 
cated in circles close to King Saud and in 
the Egyptian junta by Colonel es Sadati), an 
enlarged Iraq, or any other substitute for 
the Arab League. Those Lebanese Chris- 
tians and Druses who disliked the League 
when it was first established would prob- 
ably wish to cling to it now that it has 
proved innocuous. 
. The one firm forecast that can be made 
now is that for some little time to come the 
security of America's Near Eastern interests 
in going to depend less on what is decided in 
Washington than on the behavior of Iraqi 
mobs. When and if the State Department 
decides to disengage itself from its present 
entanglements, it will either have to make its 
peace with Egypt and what may then be left 
of the Arab League—on Egypt's terms—or 
fall back upon the fundamental strategic 
tripod composed of Turkey, Iran, and Ísrael- 
and-Lebanon, the only military pattern in 
the region that is politically viable and 
might even afflict the Kremlin's Near Eastern 
Planners with the insomnia their American 
opposite numbers are contracting. 

British officials, who now shudder when 
anyone mentions Pan-Arabism or Egyptian 
leadership of anything more complex than 
an Olympics committee, appear overwhelm- 
ingly to favor leaving the Arab League states 
to work out their own destiny for a while, 
They are unenthusiastic about Washington's 
Iraqi policy, the more so since Nuri Pasha is 
cunningly using the Turkish pact as an ex- 
cuse for abrogating his country's sole effec- 
tive defensive link with the West—the 1930 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty under which Britain is 
allowed two air bases in Iraq. 
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Israel, incidentally, Is increasingly valued 
in Whitehall as an area of stability in the 
political quicksands of the Near East, whose 
security it would be unjustifiable to jeopard- 
ize in pursuit of ephemeral Arab League good 
will 


Mr. Dulles, too, should realize that a “posi- 
tion of strength” has never yet been built on 


dry rot. 


Proposed Federal Commission on Govern- 
ment Security Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor two edi- 
torials: The first, entitled “The Com- 
munist Brush,” published in the New 
York Times of March 10, 1955; the sec- 
ond entitled “Loyalty and Partisanship,” 
published in the New York Times of 
March 20, 1955. 

The two editorials refer to the hear- 
ings which were recently held by the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, The hear- 
ings centered around a proposed ad- 
vanced by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and me 
to establish a Federal Commission on 
Government Security Programs. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE COMMUNIST BRUSH 

The Federal employees’ security program 
as conducted by both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations has produced some se- 
vere jolts to traditional American concepts of 
fair play. But few official governmental 
statements on the subject have been more 
shocking in their implications than the one 
published in this newspaper yesterday com- 
ing from Assistant Attorney General William 
F. Tompkins. ` 

“It is becoming increasingly clear,” said 
Mr. Tompkins, “that the current attack 
against Government witnesses and inform- 
ants of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has its roots in a Communist effort to stem 
the successful campaign of this Government 
to eliminate the subversion threat of com- 
munism to our internal security.” 

The Assistant Attorney General was speak- 
ing at the first day's hearings on the proposal 
of Senators HuMPHReY and STENNIS that a 
bipartisan Commission on Government Be- 
curity be established to study the Federal se- 
curity program, 

If Mr. Tompkins’ words mean anything 
they mean that the nationwide protests 
against the repeated use of totally unreliable 
and professional informers by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other Government 
agencies are Communist-inspired. They im- 
ply that only Communists or Communist 
dupes would make such protests, They sug- 
gest that the very purpose of such protests, 
and protests against secret, star chamber 
procedures, is “to stem“ the Government's 
campaign against subversion. 

That Communists oppose present security 
procedures for their own sinister reasons is 
of course true. But does this justify the mis- 
use, or the careless use, of informers by Gov- 
ernment agencies? 
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To hear one of the highest officials of the 
Department of Justice suggest that the 
doubts cast on present procedures must stem 
from pro-Communists is almost incredible. 
The Solicitor General of the Department 
himself has clearly indicated such doubts. 
So have many Senators, many plain citizens, 
many newspapers. If we have misinterpreted 
Mr. Tompkins’ statement, we would appre- 
ciate a clarification. If we have not, the 
statement only helps to prove the need for 
the Commission proposed by Senators 
HumPHREY and STENNIS. 


LOYALTY AND PARTISANSHIP 


Former Senator Harry P. Cain is a Repub- 
can and a member of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board. This agency, set up 
in 1950 with a 3-to-2 division between the 
political parties, is supposed to determine 
whether designated organizations or indi- 
vidual members of such organizations are 
infected with communism. Mr. Cain, a vet- 
eran of the Second World War with many 
decorations and a record of stalwart con- 
servatism, is not satisfied with the way things 
are being done. He appeared before the 
National Civil Liberties Clearing House on 
Friday to criticize severely what he called 
“the marriage between security and politics.” 

Mr. Cain had the temerity to defend the 
Constitution—specifically that part of it con- 
tained in the fifth amendment. It is his 
belief that those who use "fifth amendment” 
as an adjective of disapprobation modifying 
the noun “Communist” are guilty of dis- 
respect to the Constitution as any Commu- 
nist could be. It seems to him that it is 
better to maintain the ancient principle 
that an individual shall not be required to 
convict himself than to punish a few who 
hide behind the privilege without justifica- 
tion. Mr. Cain suggested a sort of period 
of grace so that, for instance, an individual 
who had resigned from a Communist-front 
organization other than the Communist 
Party itself before 1947 and who since had 
engaged in no suspicious activities would be 
given a clean bill of intellectual or moral 
health. 

Mr. Cain also supports a plan that has been 
rejected by the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell—namely, that a bipartisan 
commission be appointed to study the se- 
curity program. This plan certainly recom- 
mends itself to one’s sense of fairness. And 
whatever course may be adopted to insure 
loyalty in governmental employees, political 
partisanship ought to be completely and per- 
manently eliminated in it. 


Key to Yalta Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March. 28, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sacramento Bee of March 22, 
1955; 

HATRED or Roosrvert Is Key To YALTA 

CONTROVERSY 

Like scavenging hordes of little foxes, the 
haters of Franklin D. Roosevelt are digging 
in the boneyard of Yalta, 

The release of the incomplete, already 
challenged records of the Yalta Conference 
has been leaped upon with smug indignation 
or ill-concealed delight. to degrade, belittle, 
and defame the man who did as much as 
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any single person to see America through 
both its worst domestic crisis and its great- 
est hour of peril. 

The defamers of the dead are almost drool- 
ing over every action and word of Roosevelt 
which in their own extensive hindsight can 
be presented as a mistake. 

Sooner or later their vindictive second 
guessing is bound to boomerang. The 
American people are not that stupid, not 
that petty and not that ungrateful. 

Had it not been for Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, yes, and Josef Stalin, there might 
not have been a Yalta conference, It might 
have been a Berlin conference presided over 
by Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, to 
which America, Britain, and Russia might 
have gone as defeated supplicants. 

The bold and ridiculed goal of 50,000 Amer- 
ican fighting planes set by Roosevelt, the 
lend-lease deal which kept Britain in the 
war, the long struggle back from Pear! Har- 
bor, the unbelievable acceleration of Ameri- 
can industry, the high level of national 
morale, and the brilliant battlefield strategy 
all were in part contributions of Rooseyelt to 
his Nation's victory and salvation. 

Yet never since Abraham Lincoln has any 
American encountered such hatred and dep- 
recation as that heaped upon Roosevelt. It 
is an unrelenting hatred which he incurred 
by the methods he employed to save the Na- 
tion from economic disaster Just before he 
was Called upon to shoulder the burdens of a 
world war. It is a hatred which does not 
have the best interests of the American 
people at heart. 

To these detractors Roosevelt in death is a 
threat. It is necessary from their view to 
destroy even his image and reputation. To 
accomplish this end they cry imprecations 
against a voice which is silent; with eyes 
which have seen all that has happened these 
last 10 years they damn those eyes which, 
being mortal, could not foresee the precise 
future, And to make this cowardly hypro- 
crisy supreme many who now denounce 
Roosevelt's efforts at Yalta to keep Russia in 
the war are the very ones who cheered loud- 
est when he succeeded in doing just that. 

The man who attended the Yalta confer- 
ence did not have long to live. He did not 
see V-day. He had led the Nation out of the 
pit of fear in the depression and done much 
to invest it with sufficient strength to save 
the free world. 

Certainly he deserves from all free men a 
resolute resistance to the present nibbling 
of the scavengers. Deep in the heart of the 
hatred of Roosevelt is hatred of the people 
themselves. The affection the people held 
for Roosevelt is what the defamers really 
seek to destroy. Only disgust and indigna- 
tion should greet their efforts. 


New Frontiers for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address by Earl L. 
Butz, Assistant Secretary, United States 
Department of Agriculture, before the 
third annual farm and ranch congress, 
Denver, Colo., Monday, March 7, 1955: 

New FRONTIERS FOR THE WEST 

The scientific and technological advances 
we will experience in the next decade will be 
unparalleled in American agriculture. 
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The geographic frontier in America is gone. 
No longer can a young man “go West” and 
stake out his claim. Even the wild and 
woolly Colorado frontier has been tamed, 
But the scientific frontier in America is 
barely scratched. And the scientific frontier 
has no effective limit. It is limited only by 
the mind and imagination of man. 

Organized and imaginative research is the 
vehicle which will push the scientific frontier 
beyond limits we scarcely dare dream of to- 
day. 

It follows logically, therefore, that if we 
can keep our economy free and preserve an 
environment in which individual producers 
and scientists are free to dream a little about 
new techniques and new ideas, and to enjoy 
the fruits of their dreams, we shall expe- 
rience phenomenal progress in the next gen- 
eration. 

The above prediction is made with full 
understanding that the American economy 
in 1954 was down slightly from a year earlier; 
but it has turned upward in recent months. 
Entirely too many Americans suffer under 
the economic illusion that it is abnormal—in 
fact disastrous—for the economic graph to 
dip modestly downward once in several years. 
Some of the modern-day alarmists would 
try to superimpose a new politically created 
artificial boom on top of an old war-created 
artificial boom, and push our economy from 
one unstable excess to another. We have no 
new evidence that man can completely cir- 
cumvent the law of action and reaction, even 
in his economic behavior. Within the 
framework, however, the long-time growth 
curve of the economy is distinctly upward. 

ECONOMIC STABILITY IS THE KEY 

America has been enjoying a period of 
relative economic stability during the past 
year. The general level of prices has been 
remarkably stable during the past 12 months, 
varying within a range of less than 2 per- 
cent. That is virtually no change. 

Prices received by farmers have likewise 
been fairly stable during the past year, fluc- 
tuating within a range of less than 6 per- 
cent. 

The widely advertised business recession 
of 1954 evidently reached the bottom about 
last July. The slow erosion of prices and 
business activity which had been in prog- 
ress since shortly after the Korean boom 
halted them, and has turned up modestly. 
The upward course has been fairly steady, 
although not spectacular, for the past sev- 
eral months. Our economy is growing at a 
healthy rate, production is increasing abso- 
Iutely and on a per worker basis, consumer 
incomes are rising, consumer spending is at 
a record rate, and higher standards of liv- 
ing within the immediate reach of all of us. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four was the 
second biggest economic year in the 
of America, This was accomplished without 
war, with Federal Government expenditures 
down $11 billion, and Federal taxes reduced 
$7 billion. 

In my book, the second biggest year in our 
history is a long, long way from the kind of 
depression some of our alarmists were 
preaching last fall. Last year was the most 
Prospsrous depression in our - 

The relative stability of the past year is 
Teassuring. The adjustment in business ac- 
tivity from the peak levels of the Korean war 
Period to the present time has been one of 
the mildest on record. 
£ Truly the economic health of America is 

ood. 

Gross national production in 1955 will ex- 
Ceed the 1954 level of 8387 billion. It could 
equal the record of $365 billion in 1953. It is 
Tellably predicted that our gross production 
Will reach $500 billion by 1965. That would 
mean an average increase of 29 percent for 
Ach of us, above our present living 
Standards, 

In this overall enylronment of a stable to 
Strong general economy, American agricul- 
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ture may also look forward to economic sta- 
bility. Although farm income has declined 
slightly more in the last year than has the 
general economy, it is significant that its 
decline has been very markedly slowed from 
a year and a half ago. The price parity ratio 
for 1954 averaged 89, only 3 points below the 
1953 average. The price parity ratio last 
month stood at 87. This was only 7 points 
below the figure for 2 years earlier, January 
1953, when Ezra Taft Benson became Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In the 7 months before 
January 1953, the price parity ratio dropped 
10 points. In the 23 months before January 
1953, the price parity ratio dropped 19 points. 

It now appears that the stability we have 
been experiencing will continue through 
1956. The domestic demand for farm prod- 
ucts will continue strong. with a likely mod- 
est increase in foreign demand. 

It is gratifying that in this setting for po- 
tential progress in agriculture, the 63d Con- 
gress gave us a new farm bill that will point 
American agriculture toward better balance, 
greater freedom for individual farmers, and 
a more stable and prosperous economy. The 
new law establishes the sound economic 
principle of flexible price supports which will 
help gear our farm production to the needs 
of the Nation and will, at the same time, 
minimize the need for such stringent con- 
trols over farm production and marketing as 
we experience today. The new bill becomes 
operative with the 1955 crops. 

It must be pointed out, however, that nei- 
ther the new farm program nor any other 
legislative magic can be expected to solve 
our pressing farm problems in a few weeks 
or even a few months. The burdensome 
surpluses now owned by the Government 
were accumulated over a period of years by 
following wartime price-support policies long 
after the emergency had ended. 

WE NOW FEED OURSELVES ON SCIENCE 


American agriculture is now feeding our 
growing population on science and tech- 
nology. We have increased our total agri- 
cultural output in the last 4 decades by 75 
percent, on roughly the same acreage we 
had previously, and with 2½% million fewer 
farm workers. Even in the 15 years since 
the beginning of World War II, our farmers 
in America have increased their total pro- 
duction by 47 percent, with no increase in 
acres and with 134 million fewer workers on 
farms. These changes have accompanied the 
application of science and the advanced 
technology associated with mechanization 
and electrification of the American farm. 

The efiiciency of agricultural production 
has likewise increased tremendously in re- 
cent years. In the last 4 decades, total out- 
put per man employed in agriculture has 
increased 149 percent. In the last 15 years 
output per man-hour has increased 70 per- 
cent. This has resulted in higher level of 
living for farm families, and cheaper food 
for urban families. 

In the same short 114 decades, we have in- 
creased our steel production capacity by one- 
half, and have doubled our electric power 
production capacity. Surely a broad base is 
laid for a further rise in living standards 
for the average man and woman in America. 

Modern science and technology have solved 
the age-old problem of hungor and pestilence 
in the Western Hemisphere, But modern 
man has not yet learned how to manage 
his society and cooperate with each other 
in order to accomplish the high level of pro- 
duction and prosperity of which we are capa- 
ble. The science of political economy is 
lagging the physical and biological sciences. 
Our most pressing problem now is to learn 
how to live with and to enjoy the age of 
science and technology which we have cre- 
ated for ourselves. 

We must cultivate within our society an 
environment in which individual producers 
and scientists are free to experiment with 
new techniques and new ideas, and to enjoy 
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the fruits of their labors. We shall experi- 
ence phenomenal progress in the generation 
ahead, if we can preserve our system of free 
prices and free enterprise. No administra- 
tion in Washington can do that automati- 
cally, for Government cannot go beyond 
what the people in our various States desire, 

Your job and mine must be one of ever- 
lasting adult education about the things 
that make America great. If we keep our 
free economy, we must preserve a free- 
price economy. There are too many people 
in America today who do not really believe 
in free prices, but who still belleve they 
can look to Washington for price supports, 
price regulations, price ceilings, and so on. 
We must get the point across to every citi- 
zen of our country that the incentives under 
free prices make our economy great, and 
make it strong, and make it productive. 

Farmers believe in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. They belleve that government should 
be the junior partner and free citizens the 
senior partner. They know this system has 
produced in America the broadest oppor- 
tunity for free and prosperous citizenship 
that exists any place in the world. Under 
this system individual producers and indi- 
vidual processors can grow and prosper as 
far as their ambition and their ability will 
take them. The right to succeed is open to 
everyone. 

AMAZING CHANGES IN OUR GENERATION 


We live in an era of the most rapid scien- 
tific and technological change of all time, 
If you were to put the full recorded history 
of man on the face of your clock, starting 
with the story of creation in the Book of 
Genesis and continulng until 1855—100 years 
ago—the hands of your clock would have 
moved from noon around to 11:45 p.m. The 
last 15 minutes on the face of your clock 
would represent the last century. Yet, out- 
put per worker in the United States has in- 
creased more in that last 15 minutes than 
in the previous 11 hours and 45 minutes. 
And most of the increase within the last 
15 minutes has occurred since the turn of 
the present century. Many of us now living 
have played a substantial role in this amaz- 
ing scilentific and technological revolution. 

Let us imagine for a moment that a good 
Egyptian farmer in the day of Moses could 
have been brought back to life in the day 
of the Caesars, some 12 centuries later, and 
placed on a good farm in Italy, then the 
most advanced nation of the world. He 
could have farmed with practically no addi- 
tional instruction, for the art of agricul- 
ture had changed little, If any, in the inter- 
vening 12 centuries, 

Let us imagine that same farmer brought 
back to life on a good English farm in the 
day of Shakespeare, some four centuries ago. 
He still would have been a pretty good farmer 
with no additional instruction. 

Now let's bring that same ancient Egyptian 
farmer to the eastern shores of America 159 
years ago and put him on Thomas Jeffer- 
son's farm, one of the advanced farms of 
that day. He still would not have found 
the art of farming very different from that 
which he practiced in Egypt 3,000 years 
earlier. He still would have used the same 
motive power, the same crude implements, 
and large amounts of hand labor. He would 
have known very little about fertilization, 
improved varieties, high-producing breeds of 
livestock, and the hundred mechanical and 
electrical gadgets which occur on cur moderna 
farm. 

Now Imagine for a moment that same 
farmer on a modern American farm. Ha 
would be completely bewildered. He wouid 
not eyen recognize the working end of the 
tractor parked in the farmyard. He would 
probably raise the cry of witchcraft at all 
the wonderful things performed by mochan- 
ical and electrical power. It would requira 
hard years of instruction and apprentice- 
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chip for him before he could even begin to 
operate the modern American farm. 
MORE CAPITAL Is REQUIRED 

Agriculture is now big business. It is in- 
evitable that family farms are becoming 
larger, as the number of workers on farms de- 
creases and as mechanization of our farms 
continues at a rapid pace, It is estimated 
that the value of the United States agri- 
cultural plant is about $150 billion, This 
means a national average of approximately 
$30,000 per farm. Obviously, these averages 
include many small farms, The figure for 
typical commercial family farms is larger. It 
runs from $50,000 to $100,000. 

On our good family farms it now takes an 
investment of nearly $50,000 to create one 
farm jòb. In American industry it takes an 
average investment of from $12,000 to $15,- 
000 to create one industrial job. It takes 
three times as much capital to create one 
agricultural job on good family operated 
commercial farms. Truly agriculture has 
become big business. As such it calls for a 
very high level of managerial ability on the 
successfully operated farm. 

When many of us were youngsters it was 
often said, “If you can’t do anything else, 
you can farm.” Today the situation is re- 
versed. If you can’t farm, you'd better do 
something else. Successful operation of 
the modern typical family commercial farm 
calls for a higher level of managerial ca- 
pacity than does most of the family operated 
business concerns in your county seat 
town. 


THE “COUNTRY HICK” HAS DISAPPEARED 


Scientific research in agriculture has 
changed farming from a “way of life’ to a 
“way of making a living.” The “country 
hick” of a generation or two ago has almost 
completely disappeared from the American 
scene. The city limit sign which appears at 
the edge of your county seat town no longer 
means the same as it did a generation ago. 
It is now just a tax boundary. It is no 
longer a cultural boundary, a recreational 
boundary, an education boundary, a social 
boundary, or an economic boundary. It is 
just a legal dividing line. 

The same kind of people live on one side 
of that city limit sign as on the other. They 
have increasingly the same types of ambi- 
tions, similar cultural, social, and economic 
opportunities, comparable ways of living, 
and even similar disappointments and frus- 
trations. This development is all for the 
good. It has been associated with a lower- 
ing of the drudgery of farm life. The liy- 
ing conveniences of the city have been taken 
to the country. Mechanization and electri- 
fication bring shorter hours on the farm than 
a generation ago, with opportunity for higher 
economic rewards for the efficient farmer 
than existed a gencration ago. 


FOOD IS CHEAP IN AMERICA 


The phenomenal increase in agricultural 
production made possible by scientific re- 
search has helped urban people as well as 
farm people. It has provided them with a 
record high diet at an all-time low cost. 
Few urban people understand this. We need 
to get the story across, every time we get a 
chance, that food is not expensive. 

The retall price of food in America is lower 
now than it was a year ago. It’s lower than 
it has been since 1951. Retail food prices 
in December 1954 were 110.4 (1947-49—100). 
The 1954 monthly average was 112.6, 1953 
average 112.8, and 1952 average 114.6, and 
1951 monthly average 112.6. 

Food is cheap and getting cheaper in 
terms of how long the industrial worker 
must work to pay for it. It is cheaper now 
than before Korea. It is cheaper now than 
it was In 1932, in terms of how long the 
American worker has to work to get his food. 

There is no country on the face of the 
earth today where the workingman spends 
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so small a proportion of his working day 
earning the food he ests as in America, 
There is no country on the face of the earth 
today where the workingman has so large 
& proportion of his working day left to buy 
the things that make life so pleasant in 
your home and mine, as in America. 

At the present time the American public 
is spending approximately 26 percent of its 
disposable income for food. In 1935-39, it 
spent only 23 percent of its disposable in- 
come for food. However, if the American 
public were content to eat the same quantity 
and the same quality of food per person we 
ate in 1935-39, we could get our food for 18 
percent of our disposable income instead of 
the 23 percent we actually spent 15 years 


ago. 

The plain truth is that on a per capita 
basis we are eating about 13 percent more 
food in this country than we ate 15 years 
ago. And we are eating better food, with 
more meat, milk, and eggs. Consumption 
of restaurant meals and prepared foods is up. 

We eat “higher on the hog” and enjoy it 
tremendously. And it doesn't cost us very 
much to do that either. The thing that 
bothers us most in America is not nearly $o 
much the high cost of living as it is cost of 
high living. 

THE AGRICULTURAL HORIZON LOOKS BRIGHT 


An exciting experience lies ahead for those 
Americans who have the capacity to dream. 
The America we enjoy today was built by 
men and women who had dreams. America 
will continue to grow in proportion as her 
citizens dream imaginatively and construc- 
tively. 

The future is filled with interesting chal- 
lenges. Science will dominate the next cen- 
tury. Brains will replace brawn in American 
agriculture and industry. Man will direct 
power rather than supply it, Production per 
man will continue to increase. This means 
still larger agricultural units with more capi- 
tal, It means increased mechanization. It 
also means high standards of living for those 
who produce our food and fiber. Farming 
will be even more big business than it is 
now. It will be still less a way of life than 
now. 

LET'S DREAM A LITTLE 

The sun is the ultimate source of energy 
for our earth. We think American agricul- 
ture, scientific as it is, does a pretty good job 
in converting the energy of sunshine into 
the usable energy of food and fiber. And by 
historical standards, modern agriculture does 
okay. Yet a good farmer, using up-to-date 
scientific methods, can now capture from 
1 acre of crops on his farm in 1 year about 
as much energy as God pours on that acre 
in 1 typical summer day. We now convert 
to usable form less than one three hun- 
dredth part of the energy poured on our 
acres every year. 

Let your mind dream a little about the 
possibilities ahead in food production, If 
we learn somehow how to double our pro- 
duction per acre, we would still be getting 
less than 1 percent of the energy available. 
What a marvelous challenge ahead for 
science and for men of vision, 


NEW POWER AND PRODUCTION POSSIBILITIES 


Let's dream for just a moment in another 
direction, The history of the rise of man’s 
material standard of living is essentially a 
history of increased amounts of energy under 
the direction of a single worker. A century 
ago 85 percent of our people were engaged 
in agriculture. Many agricultural operations 
were performed by hand or with hand im- 
plements. As a consequence, output per 
worker was so low that there was little sur- 
plus food to support those who were engaged 
in nonagricultural occupations. 

Today less than 13 percent of our popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, releasing more 
than 87 percent to follow nonagricultural 
pursuits and to produce the goods and 
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services which make life so pleasant for all 
of us in America, This transformation has 
been made possible partly because each in- 
dividual farmer directs so much more power 
now than formerly. This is also true in 
industry and commerce. Reflect for a mo- 
ment on the changes that have occurred 
within your own experience in the amount 
of horsepower controlled by a single worker 
in agriculture, in industry, or in trans- 
portation. 

Now let us dream a little. Within this 
decade, the nuclear age was born. Possibil- 
ities for new sources of energy stagger the 
imagination. New research developments 
with tremendous power potentialities occur 
with amazing rapidity. 

Some scientists now assert that our known 
reserves of fissionable materials exceed in 
potential power our known reserves of coal, 
petroleum, and water power. Other scien- 
tists predict that within 10 years we shall 
have available in this country as much 
nuclear energy as we now have available 
from our coal, our petroleum, and our water 
power, combined. | 

Let yourself dream for a moment in that 
area, If such predictions are only one-fourth 
right, it means that in 1965 our whole 
economy of 1955 will be obsolete. It means 
that the job of converting to the new and 
more economical sources of nuclear energy 
will dwarf the automobile boom of the 
1920's. It means still larger units per 
worker in industry and agriculture. It 
means more capital per plant and per 
worker. 


THE BEST YEARS ARE YET TO COME 


The challenge of the next decade is un- 
precedented for men and women of vision 
and ambition. The challenge for agricul- 
ture is greater than ever before in its his- 
tory. The scientists who develop new 
knowledge for agriculture, as well as those 
who apply it, will have the opportunity, 
through producing more products at lower 
cost, to occupy a ringside seat at the greatest 
decade in the history of America. 

My life insurance company gives me 28 
years yet to live. I am looking forward 
eagerly to those 28 years in this marvelous 
America. IL except them to be the most chal- 
lenging, the most interesting, and the moat 
rewarding years in the history of mankind. 

If I could have my choice of the period 
of all time when I would spend my last 28 
years on this earth, I would start them this 
day. 

The scientific and social challenges which 
lie before us are unparalleled in history. 

I approach my next 28 years with antic- 
ipation and enthusiasm. 

I am going to have a lot of fun growing 
and building and dreaming with this still 
young and vigorous America. 

I hope you too can see a great challenge 
for yourselves in the years ahead. 


Un-UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, a dele- 
gate to the Third National Conference 
of UNESCO, Hon, Alvin S. Romansky, 
of Houston, Tex., has requested that 
there be inserted in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Un-UNESCO”, which 
appeared in the March issue of Art 
News. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
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consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Un-UNESCO 

With all credit in the world for good in- 
tentions, the record of UNBSCO becomes 
steadily poorer, Two or three recent occa- 
sions bring it inescapably to the fore, and 
raise the grave question, to those who a 
decade ago were among its most ardent en- 
thusiasts, whether it is worth today not only 
the huge sums spent annually on it (the 
United States being by far the heaviest con- 
tributor) but also the energy required to 
defend UNESCO's motives against many who 
attack them for the wrong reasons. Because 
of UNESCO's extensive—and perhaps far tos 
pretentious, certainly misdirected—art pro- 
gram, the problem deserves the attention of 
every reader who is a sensitive taxpayer as 
well as a citizen of the world. 

The recent occasions, upon none of which 
UNESCO has put anything like its best foot 
forward, are: Two quite different but equally 
direct activities in art (its own art books and 
the UNESCO sponsored and run First Inter- 
national Congress of Plastic Arts, held at 
Venice in October on which official reports 
are just beginning to come through); and 
its eighth general conference, at Montevideo 
in December, on which far too little com- 
ment has been made in the American press. 
To help remedy the latter, it is fortunate 
to find so detached and authoritative an ob- 
server as one of the foremost British political 
weeklies, the more than a century-old Econ- 
omist, surely devoid of partipris on behalf 
of either America or the arts. Here are some 
major excerpts from that valuable report: 

“It was encouraging to hear that at 
UNESCO's eighth general conference, held at 
Montevideo, commonsense seemed at last to 
be making itself felt. The conference con- 
siderably reduced the number of projects to 
be undertaken, and it decided that the mem- 
bers of its executive board, hitherto elected 
us individuals, should in future be responsi- 
ble to their governments, The latter reform, 
originally proposed by Britain some years 
‘ago, should help to keep UNESCO's head out 
of the clouds and its feet on the ground. 
But fuller accounts of the proceedings at 
Montevideo revive the old doubts. The dele- 
gates apparently thought they had done 
something of note by ordering their officials 
to ‘study means of promoting peaceful co- 
operation’ and by asking the governments 
they represent ‘to take all necessary meas- 
ures to assure freedom of expression and to 
remove barriers to the free flow of undis- 
torted information between member States.’ 
Among the sponsors of these resolutions were 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, Dr. 
Evans described the two resolutions as ‘am- 
ple proof of the lessening of international 
tensions.’ People who know just how much 
freedom of expression and free flow of in- 
formation is encouraged by Communist gov- 
ernments may be pardoned if they see in 
these resolutions fresh evidence of UNESCO's 
ability to cut itself adrift from reality and 
even from honesty of mind. 

“UNESCO started life 8 years ago, with the 
fixed idea that it must have a finger in 
almost every conceivable ple. The logic be- 
hind this reasoning was obscure; what is 
clear is that it has proved well-night dis- 
Rstrous. With less than $10 million to spend 
each year up to now, the Organization has 
been forced to spread the butter very thinly 
Over the great hunks it has tried to swallow; 
and the impression has inevitably been cre- 
ated that it is no more than a happy hunt- 
ing ground for cranks, Culture alone is a 
vast and amorphous term; in no other field 
is it so easy to let one thing lead on to 
another, or to juggle so convincingly with 
the theoretically desirable and the prac- 
tically useful. Thus it is that a body whose 
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constitution contains ringing words about 
preventing war by attaching its roots ‘in the 
minds of men" now finds itself designing a 
‘mobile museum specially adapted to arid 
zones,’ fostering a ‘symposium on broma- 
tology’ at Santiago de Chile, and submitting 
reports reviewing research literature on the 
‘design of wind machines.” 

“Dr. Evans, who was appointed Director- 
General some 18 months ago, has sought to 
adopt a realistic attitude toward UNESCO's 
manifold projects. But people acquire vest- 
ed interests in education, science, and cul- 
ture just as they do in other fields; and 
although UNESCO is young in years, It has 
shown Itself old enough to be set in its ways. 
It will not find it easy to turn a deaf ear 
to those who urge in to provide the world 
with colored reproductions of Australian 
aboriginal art or gramophone records of the 
folk music of the Eskimo, Tuareg, and Foula 
peoples. 

“To argue in this strain is not to prove 
oneself a Philistine. It would be in 
UNESCO's own interest to abandon some of 
its more esoteric projects and to concentrate 
its resources on those that offer practical 
results. Admittedly, at Montevideo some 
fears were expressed that emphasis on the 
practical might lead to neglect of spiritual 
values; but international organizations are 
unsatisfactory vehicles for the propagation 
of spiritual values, and the sad fact is that 
UNESCO's misguided efforts in some direc- 
tions have diverted attention from the ad- 
mirable work it is doing in others. * * * 

“UNESCO can do valuable work in pro- 
moting understanding and personal inter- 
change among relatively well-educated peo- 
ples, but in that field it is not alone; at 
most, it can only fill crevices between the 
activities of universities, learned societies, 
publishers, and national organizations. * * * 
But it is still far from clear that that Is 
what UNESCO has In mind.” 

To the silly esthetic boondoggling de- 
scribed above by the Economist, we can add 
one more late morsel: the prizes offered and 
awarded at the recent Venice Biennale by 
UNESCO, which became simply two or three 
others added to an already endless list of 
small cash and honors offered by tourist 
bureaus and insurance companies. They 
may sound like a tiny thing, which it prob- 
ably comes to in money and importance, yet 
these prizes are somehow typical of the 
most unpleasant and most dangerous fault 
of UNESCO, certainly in the arts—namely, 
its obvious wish and will to set itself up 
competitively, and on the same level, with 
existing organizations, instead of as a liaison 
in order to make the best possible use of 
them, as the founders of UNESCO intended. 
But that original premise has now disap- 
peared under the hand of the firmly en- 
trenched Intellectual Tammany Hall which 
today inhabits as well as rules UNESCO. 

Hence, of course, UNESCO finds itself, 
among other odd occupations, literally in the 
publishing business—and in the art field, 
in it with expensive, huge volumes that haye 
recently been reviewed by competent authori- 
ties as Inferlor to equally recent, commer- 
cially published books.on the same subjects. 
But it is projects like these which create soft 
jobs and free travel for UNESCO function- 
aries, 

So also do, of course, international con- 
ferences like the one with the fancy name, 
for artists, at Venice, a few months ago. 
This turned out to be a no more successful 
performance of the long-range idea of creat- 
ing a UNESCO- run international artists“ as- 
sociation, for which an equally expensive 
flop of a general rehearsal, a sort of planning 
conference, had been held by UNESCO at 
Venice 2 years before, It was severely criti- 
cized on this page (Art News, November 1952) 
for powerful yet eventually ridiculous efforts 
by an Italo-French bloc to ram through its 
own procedure, ideas, and control. Now the 
same thing has happened again, on a larger 
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months ago—with no press observers invit- 
ed (why?). As soon as official reports are 
cleared for release, we shall publish an ac- 
count based on experiences of the consider- 
ably disillusioned United States delegation of 
artists. 

What can be done about UNESCO? How 
do we control (in order to avold having to 
halt entirely) this sorcerer's apprentice we 
have called into being? Better decide and 
act before it furnishes one more major, gra- 
tuitous fueling, at home and abroad, for all 
anti-international reactionaries. 


The Fate of 16 Polish Underground 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the lapse of 10 years since 
the date that 16 leaders of the Polish 
underground were treacherously lured 
into Moscow, under the pretext of be- 
ginning Polish-Soviet negotiations for 
peaceful solution of mutual problems, 
and under guaranties of security. All 16 
were placed under arrest by the Soviets 
ana all but 2 have not since been heard 

rom. 

The person who masterminded this 
intrigue was Marshal Zhukov, who is now 
prominent in the Soviet Government. 
It is this same Soviet Government with 
Marshal Zhukov, and others like him, 
who would now like to lure the United 
States into friendly meetings to discuss 
peaceful solution of mutual problems. 

In the past, each of these meetings 
have led to further concessions to Soviet 
Russia and have increased their capacity 
to further subjugate the free world, and 
threaten our own national security. 

It has been said that Soviet Russia 
should first show its intentions of good 
faith before any new meetings take place. 
I submit, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
request the immediate release of the re- 
mainder of these 16 Polish leaders and 
an explanation of the unlawful action 
of the Soviet regime in imprisoning them, 
before we ever consider any further ac- 
tion toward meeting with them. 

On July 2, 1952, during the debate 
on the report of the special congressional 
Katyn committee, I referred to this sub- 
ject matter. Because the remarks are 
equally applicable today, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting, 
herewith, portions of my remarks made 
that day: 

The United Nations, to whom we ask 
that this report be transmitted, should also 
look into the fate of the 16 fearless Polish 
underground leaders, who in March of 1945, 
were invited to Moscow by Marshal Zhukov 
under the pretext of beginning Polish-So- 
viet negotiations. There they were treach- 
erously placed under arrest and placed in 
the infamous Lubianka prison. 

This fact was at first carefully concealed 
by the Russians but was finally revealed 
during the conference at San Francisco, 
where it evoked widespread indignation of 
world opinion. 
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Under the influence of our appeasement 
policy, however, this matter was hushed in 
order not to antagonize the Russians, with 
whom we thought we could come to an 
agreement, i 

After 7 years what was the result of that 
policy? At least four of these braye lead- 
ers have died in jail as a result of the tor- 
tures suffered. Others, after release from 
the prison in Moscow, were again thrown 
into jails in Soviet-dominated Poland, where 
they are languishing. 

Former Ministers Jasiukowicz and Bien 
were sentenced in Moscow to 5 years im- 
prisonment. They therefore should have 
been released and returned to Poland not 
later than March of 1950. To this day 2½ 
years later, there is no sign of life of either 
of them. Neither is there any news of the 
fate of the former Minister, Pajdak, who 
who excused from the Moscow trial because 
of illness. 

Seven and one-half years after his arrest 
he has not returned to Poland, nor has he 
been heard from. 

The United Nations Organizations re- 
cently adopted a bill of human rights which 
provides that no individual may be arrested 
without a proper court determination, that 
no one shall be deprived of his rights be- 
fore à public court trial and that no one 
can be imprisoned longer than provided for 
in the court's verdict. The Soviet repre- 
sentative refrained from voting because he 
thought the provisions were not sufficiently 
democratic and there is no assurance of the 
execution of the provisions. 

It is not time to expose this horrible 
cynicism of the Moscow Communists, and to 
show them that the United States respects 
the decisions in which it participates and is 
willing and ready to enforce them? 

Would that not be the best way to demon- 
strate to Poland and to the other nations 


behind the Iron Curtain that the United 


States has determined to defend the prin- 
ciples of justice against force? 

Action by our Government to determine 
the fate of these brave Polish underground 
leaders illegally held by Russia in prisons 
or concentration camps will do more for the 
cause of the United Nations than any other 
propaganda behind the Iron Curtain, based 
on promises rather than actions, 


The Yalta Papers 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 25, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, England 
is having a nightmare over the publica- 
tion of the proceedings at Yalta. Can it 
be that Mr. Churchill was less candid 
than he ought to have been when he re- 
ported on the matter to the House of 
Commons? 

When was it discovered that the truth 
should be kept from the people? Since 
the truth is the easiest thing in the world 
to defend, why all this consternation 
about the publication here of those pro- 
ceedings? 

No one can read these papers without 
coming to the definite conclusion that 
the Korean War was born as a result of 
the Yalta agreement—and do you not 
think the mothers of the thousands of 
boys killed and wounded in that conflict 
are entitled to know how and why it 
started? 
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I hope the Potsdam papers are pub- 
lished in full. Then between the Yalta 
and Potsdam reports we can find out who 
betrayed Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Baltic States. It would be hard to believe 
that the United States knowingly con- 
sented to turn over 200,000 Germans to 
Slave labor, never to be returned by Rus- 
sia to their native land, but when we read 
these papers we will know the truth. 
Were men from Germany in uniform to 
be the slaves of Russia as part of the 
reparation claims against Germany? 
Was Russia not willing to take property 
and dollars in reparations, or did they 
insist upon men, to become their slaves? 

From these papers we can understand 
why Czechoslovakia was abandoned; we 
can understand why we didn't take Ber- 
lin when the Germans offered it to us; 
we can understand why we delayed until 
the Russians got there first. 

Why should any nation be offended 
when the truth is being unfolded? Are 
we ashamed to the truth? Is England 
ashamed of it? One purpose will be ac- 
complished, and that is that these re- 
ports will deter this country from mak- 
ing any more secret agreements that may 
not only violate the principles of this 
republic, but blacken our name on the 
pages of world history. 

I don't see how anyone can feel that 
publishing these proceedings would be a 
political move. If the Republicans in- 
tended it for that, it comes too early to 
have any effect, and the leaders of the 
Republican Party are entitled to more 
credit than that. 

The contents of these documents be- 
long to the public, for if we were guilty 
of making colossal blunders at that time, 
the effect will be to keep us from making 
them again. If our representatives con- 
sented to the enslavement of people to 
serve the vindictive and selfish interests 
of the Soviets, we want the world to know 
that the people of this great Republic 
knew nothing about it and would never 
have consented to it is they had known. 
If those secret. proceedings show the 
error our representatives made, and the 
people of Europe believe that was the act 
of the people of the United States, we 
never can overcome the ill feeling that 
will be fomented against us. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the people of 
Europe and Asia know that the people of 
the United States have never approved 
the action of our representatives at 
Teheran, Yalta or Potsdam. They could 
not have approved something we knew 
nothing about, Hereafter, we hope, Mr, 
Dulles and the President will not make 
the same error and put our name to any 
further secret agreements of similar 
character, the contents of which are kept 
from the people. 

In the situation we are now in, there 
is only one thing that will save the people 
of the United States from world censure 
because of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, 
and that is the truth. 

The action of one Senator in proposing 
to investigate the leak in the publication 
of these documents serves no good pur- 
pose and contributes to further errors on 
the same subject. 

I am not ready to charge any of our 
representatives with dishonorable inten- 
tions when these agreements were made. 
They could have been grossly mistaken 
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and poorly advised, but what they did 
in fact consent to, we should know. It 
isn’t too late yet, for the honor of this 
country, for the people to disavow un- 
conscionable and inhuman agreements. 

The very fact that these agreements 
are being published is the best protection 
the people of the United States can have 
against any further diplomatic acts of 
similar character. 


Shall We Burden All Our Posterity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
— or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit herewith an editorial written 
by a well-known midwesterner. He 
points out some facts that many of us 
have tried to get adopted in the past. 
The observations of this well-grounded 
writer, of course, is in absolute opposi- 
tion to a well-known and often-quoted 
so-called economist, namely, Mr. Leon H. 
Keyserling. 

Mr. Keyserling, of course, is the patron 
saint of all the big spenders who live 
under the rainbow-colored tint of the 
welfare-state theorists. Mr. Keyser- 
ling recently advocated that the way 
to national prosperity was to increase 
government deficits by several billion 
dollars through spending more and tax- 
ing less. Such a docrine carried out 
is simply a hard-surfaced road to dis- 
aster. 

I commend Mr. Elmer T. Peterson's 
editorial: 

[From the Daily ina of March 23. 
1955} 
BHALL We BURDEN ALL Our PosTentry? 
(By Elmer T. Peterson) 

Never in the world’s history has there been 
such a deadly assault against a national 
treasury as we are seeing in the United States 
today. 

If there were any exception it would be the 
dellberate inflation in Germany following 
World War I, planned to liquidate all people 
of property. It is impossible to believe that 
there existe any such deliberate plot in this 
country. 

The publication Spotlight, distributed by 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, prints an article by Senator HARRY F. 
Byrp, of Virginia, which highlights the dire 
peril confronting our Nation in this respect, 
and the committee says: “Never in its long 
history was our Federal Republic in such 
grave danger as today.” And the sinister 
thing about it all is that the demands for 
Federal funds, instead of decreasing, are 
growing into stampede proportions. 

Among other telling statements by Senator 
Bynn is this: 

The present public debt which we now owe 
is equivalent to the full value of all the land, 
all the buildings, all the mines, all the live- 
stock, all the machinery—everything of tan- 
gible value—in the United States. We are 
mortgaged to the hilt. 

As declared by a prominent Oklahoma City 
banker the other day, such a situation, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that nothing has 
been paid off on our Federal debt in 25 years, 
is equivalent to insolvency, and the only 
thing that prevents the wreckage of this 
business organization we call the United 
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States is the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the added power of regulating or 
even creating currency, and issuing almost 
unlimited mortgage bonds, 

Senator Brun says further: “The Congress 
is being subjected to tremendous conflicting 
pressures * * * a wide extension of méas- 
ures to increase the public welfare through 
Federal appropriations for roads, for schools, 
and in many other categories, while, at the 
same time demanding adequate national de- 
fense. A second pressure comes from those 
who assert that Federal taxes must be re- 
duced to increase business incentive and free 
greater purchasing power. They also de- 
mand a reduction in the cost of living.” 

Senator Byrn opposes the proposed device 

of adding actually to the public debt to the 
extent of $20 billion for a national highway 
program while pretending that the existing 
debt is not thereby increased, this to be ac- 
complished by juggling the specifications in- 
to a special Federal corporation created for 
the purpose. 
“Unless Federal spending is reduced * * + 
deficit spending and inflation will continue 
to the bitter end which is insolvency,” says 
Mr. Brun. “We cannot preserve our freedom 
in insolvency. We cannot defend ourselves 
militarily in insolvency, Our currency will 
be worthless in insolvency. Inflation knows 
no alternative. Left to develop, it moves in 
only one direction. All experience, all his- 
tory tells the same bitter story.” 

What can be done to head off impending 
catastrophe? 

One way would be to adopt the program 
for a national expressway system advocated 
by Harry E. Batley, former director of the 
Turnpike Authority of Oklahoma, who pro- 
poses & pay-as-you-go method, using the toll 
road system, so the general taxpayer would 
not be burdened. 

Another thing would be the adoption of 
the Byrd-Bridges amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which would forbid the making of 
appropriations beyond receipts, except un- 
der drastic national emergency. 

Another thing would be to put a stern 
check on all the “gimmes,” including Fed- 
eral aid for public schools, new socialized 
medical schemes, foreign aid and many other 
categories of Federal grants-in-aid for which 
there is no money. 

Tt is a common thing for parents to think 
of their children, grandchildren, and pos- 
terity far into the future in terms of their 
personal welfare. Wills are drawn and be- 
quests are made which will pass on to pos- 
terity whatever they may have accumulated. 
That is a natural thing to do. But there 
exists a curious by-passing psychology when 
it comes to precisely the same solicitude for 
posterity in terms of national welfare and 
solvency. In this department there is too 
much of a tendency to say, “Why should 
we worry about posterity?” 

Senator Byrd is soberly reminding Amer- 
ican citizens that they need to exercise pa- 
triotism in safeguarding our national heri- 
tage, which should be a sound economic 
Structure for the benefit of generations yet 
unborn, 


Facts About TV: Children’s Programing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
has been given a considerable 
amount of attention, pro and con, con- 
cerning the type and character of so- 
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called children's programs on television, 
This has included differing viewpoints. 

The Television Information Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters in its 
March, 1955, issue of Facts About TV, has 
given the result of a study it made with 
respect to so-called children’s programs, 

The result of the study is so interest- 
ing and informative that I feel it is ap- 
propriate to include it as part of my 
remarks. It reads as follows: 

Facts Asour TV 


A recent study reveals that parents and 
ehildren watch and enjoy many of the same 
programs and that we make a mistake when 
we think of television's influence on children 
only in terms of so-called children's pro- 
grams. The results of this study are quite 
significant for they show that (1) the family 
is drawn together by this common ground, 
watching and discussing programs as a 
group; (2) the tastes of children may be 
somewhat higher than hitherto believed; 
and (3) the vocabulary and intellectual curl- 
osity of children develop faster and they turn 
to books, music, etc, to satisfy this interest 
that is piqued by TV. 

It may be well to remind ourselves of 
something we've always suspected; namely, 
that children are part of the family and that 
TV shows labeled “family” are for them too. 
Our occasional forgetfulness may be forgiven 
on the grounds that many programs are 
called “children’s programs, perhaps justly 
so because they have few if any adult 
viewers. This tends to mislead many critics 
of “children’s programs,“ whose comments 
often lead us to conclude that they them- 
selves may not be getting the full picture 
even if the children are. 

The New York Herald Tribune education 
department recently completed a survey of 
television tastes of 1.200 school children. 
In an article “Kids Aren't Kids When It 
Comes to TV,” Nancy Moltke-Hansen finds 
that “the kids don't like programs designed 
for them as much as programs designed for 
their parents. Their favorite show is I Love 
Lucy. Next on the list comes Topper, then 
Disneyland, and Superman, No more than 
40 percent of the children’s favorites are 
actual children’s programs. For the rest 
their votes cover the range of adult shows— 
from You Are There and Hall of Fame, 
through Dragnet, the Big Show, and Medic, 
to Jackie Gleason, Life With Riley, and Beat 
the Clock.” 

Miss Moltke-Hansen finds the term “chil- 
dren” ambiguous in classifying programs, 
because many children's shows are slanted 
toward kids from 3 to 7 years old while 
their older brothers and sisters of 8 and 9 
go for Roy Rogers and Disneyland. At 13, 
however, they want Dragnet and the above- 
mentioned popular comedies. 

In quizzing several TV network execu- 
ties on their opinions as to who was view- 
ing what, it was found that they were gen- 
erally unaware of the extent to which chil- 
dren watched the situation comedies and 
other shows designed for older people. 

The adult mind, properly typified by net- 
work executives, community leaders, and 
parents themselves, is not to be blamed for 
its incomplete understanding of children’s 
pleasures and motivations. It is hard to re- 
call one’s own specific reaction to children 
situations; nevertheless, children have their 
own valid reasons for their likes and dis- 
likes. 

For example, one little girl in the grade 
said she liked Mr. Peepers because “my 
mother and father like it, too, and so do our 
next door neighbors,” demonstrating a need 
to feel at one with the other members of 
her social group. Children feel cozy and 
grown up when they share laughter with 
their parents and their parents’ friends, the 
study found. 
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Topper offers the fascination of ghosts 
that you can't see. My Little Margie pre- 
sents the appealing spectacle of someone else 
getting into trouble in a comical way, 
“Mama” is such a sweet program—when 
you watch it you can laugh at some things 
and feel sad at others.” These are the reac- 
tions of children in the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. 

Children apparently like to feel they are 
learning while being amused and they don't 
insist on happy endings, Medic's attraction 
is that it tells about hospitals; “It's a true 
story and the person doesn't always live.“ 
On the Carousel tells “very interesting 
things“ like “how they make shoes.“ You 
Are There is a favorite because it “gives his- 
toric facts and legends from many countries” 
and “shows the details of famous historical 
events.” 

What do these findings mean? For one 
thing, they show that the tastes and prefer- 
ences of children may be somewhat higher 
than hitherto believed. It tells sponsors 
that much of their audience consists of 
youngsters, toward whom a programmatic 
as well as an advertising eye must be at least 
partially cocked. 

But much more than this Is suggested. 

Children enjoy, through television, the 
same entertainment as their parents, thus 
creating a common ground for the whole 
family that is the very basis of a healthy 
society. Family life becomes more than a 
mere peaceful coexistence. There are 
things to talk about, to compare with one 
another, to explain and to have explained, 
Stimulus and ferment, cultural curiosity, a 
parent-child interchange of feelings and 
ideas are created during the common leisure 
of both parents and their children—some- 
thing of as much cultural validity as the 
father’s playing baseball with his son or the 
mother’s teaching her daughter how to cook 
and keep house. For TV creates ideas—the 
“how to do it” of the mind—as much as 
techniques—how to bake a cake, improve 
your golf, etc. 

A case in point is the opportunity for 
children to ask “Why?” when presented with 
a TV situation. Here the parent performs 
his role as teacher and guide. In company 
with a 5-year-old, a 7-year-old, and a 10- 
year-old, Dr. Willard Abraham, professor of 
education at Arizona State College, watched 
a television program, taking notes of some of 
the words used in the script. They were: 

Chapter, laboratory, surrounded, extin- 
guished, devise, venture, instrument, audi- 
ence, ceremony, domain, universe, infiuence, 
circuit, disappear, destination, expedition, 
desolate, inspection, squadron, adventure, 
crater, short wave. 

After the program was over, Dr. Abraham 
talked it over with his young friends and was 
surprised to discover that they had under- 
stood it. He concluded that their vocabu- 
lary had grown through hearing the words 
used often in correct ways. So he writes 
in the March issue of Family Circle maga- 
zine, 

In considering the relationship between 
TV watching and book réading Dr. Abraham 
asserts that television is more an aid to read- 
ing than a hinderer of it, because it builds 
young vocabularies and stimulates curiosity 
on matters of detail that are suggested on 
TV but which cannot be presented as fully 
as in a book, 

This thinking is strongly seconded by 
Commissioner John C. Doerfer of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the Gov- 
ernment body whose responsibility it is to 
license radio and television and observe how 
well the public interest is served. 

Speaking in San Francisco recently, Mr. 
Doerfer declared, The head librarian of a 
large metropolitan city recently was quoted 
as saying that ‘TV is tending to become more 
of an ally than a competitor.” When the 
people closely associated with these mani- 
festations of the cultural growth of the 
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American people publicly testify that broad- 
casting is no longer considered a competitor 
but an ally, it bears an imprint of more re- 
lability than the subjective appraisals of 
broadcast programs by casual observers.” 

Purthermore, Mr. Doerfer pointed out, the 
audience for concert music rose from 3,680,- 
000 to 4,203,000 last year, the sale of musical 
instruments shows a big rise, and the num- 
ber of children studying music has greatly 
increased. He quoted the dean of a con- 
servatory of music and a director of choral 
music to the effect that a child seeing one of 
his own contemporaries give an outstanding 
recital on TV makes the youngster want to 
learn music himself. 

Where but on television, he asked, could 
so many young people watch Yehudi Menu- 
hin play the violin and take time to discuss 
what he was doing and why he enjoyed it 
so much. This he did on a recent Omnibus 
program one Sunday afternoon recently 
when millions of children and their parents 
Were watching TV. 


Good Family Life Held Crime Curb 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article from the New 
York Times. 


Goon Famity Lire HELD CRIME CURB—FREE- 
DOM AND RESPONSIBILITY STRESSED BY Psy- 
CHIATRIST As YouTH’s Great NEEDS 


A psychiatrist called yesterday for har- 
monious family life as the nearest solution 
to the rising crime wave among juveniles, 

Dr. David Abrahamsen spoke with two 
other panelists at a forum luncheon at the 
Harmonie Club, 4 East Sixtieth Street, on 
ways to prevent juvenile crime. 

Citing the many external and internal 
causes of crime, Dr. Abrahamsen stressed the 
need of upbringing based on freedom and 
responsibility. 

The youth’s appreciation of his role in so- 
ciety should also be stimulated by teachers, 
who should add a fourth R to their cur- 
riculums, that of personal relationships. 

“It is the adults’ responsibility to spot the 
warning signals of disobedience, hostility, 
truancy, and aggressiveness among children,” 
he said. And more attention should be 
given to those adults whose emotional prob- 
lems continue to do damage to themselves 
and to others. 

GOOD EXAMPLE HELD ESSENTIAL 


But the prime preventive force against de- 
linquency exists in good example, Dr. Abra- 
hamsen said. 

“A parent's fine example to a child will 
render punishment and reward unnecessary,” 
he said, adding that experience had taugh 
him that a woman's responsibilities in the 
home should take first place. 

The two other panelists, Mrs. Anna M. 
Kross, commissioner of correction, and Irving 
Ben Cooper, chief justice of the court of 
special sessions, agreed that society and the 
young criminal were helped little by court 
action and imprisonment, 

The young delinquent who is brought to 
court on charges of crime is invariably 
starved for associations in the Institutions 
of his community, Justice Cooper said. It 
is up to the citizenry to impress on the youth 
that he has a role in school, club, and church 
work, he added. 
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Mrs. Kross spoke of the false concept of 
Judges and the pubiic that imprisonment 
provided a solution for criminal problems. 

“It is a false social concept of security that 
we are safer if we lock them up,” she said. 


Amending the Natural Gas Act Is in the 
Public Interest and Will Restore the 
Jobs of Unemployed Coal Miners and 
Railroaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing my efforts to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the coal, railroad, and related 
industries in my congressional district, 
on March 18, 1955, I introduced H. R. 
5068 to amend the Natural Gas Act. 

In support of my bill, the following 
statement was submitted to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on March 25, 1955: 
STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 20TH 

DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, ON H. R. 5068, 

BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 

STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, MARCH 25, 

1955 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5068, to 
amend the Natural Gas Act in certain im- 
portant respects in the publie interest. 

Bills of similar import before this commit- 
tee have been introduced by Representatives 
Sracorns, SAYLOR, Carnicc, KELLEY, MORGAN, 
Byrd, BArLEY, KEE, PERKINS, and MOLLOHAN, 

My bill addresses itself to a very vital prob- 
lem on which President Eisenhower has indi- 
cated a deep concern and which involves the 
welfare of all our people. That problem is 
the development of a sound national fuels 
policy which will restore the balance of com- 
petitive conditions among our several fuels 
industries. The end results will mean great 
benefits to the consumers of fuel and energy, 
and growing employment in a proeperous 
economy. 

President Eisenhower recognized the im- 
portance and scope of this matter many 
months ago. In 1954 he set up 2 committees, 
1 of which was designated the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies and Resources 
Policy. This Committee was composed of the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Secretaries of State, Treasury, De- 
fense, Justice, Interior, Commerce, and La- 
bor, The committee was directed by the 
President: 

“To undertake a study to evaluate all fac- 
tors pertaining to the continued develop- 
ment of energy supplies and resources fuels 
in the United States, with the aim of 
srengthening the national defense, providing 
orderly industrial growth, and assuring sup- 
plies for our expanding national economy 
and for any future emergency.” 

The committee was further directed to 
“review factors affecting the requirements 
and supplies of the major sources of energy 
including: coal (anthracite, bituminous, and 
lignite, as well as coke, tars, and synthetic 
liguid fuels); petroleum, and natural gas.” 

On February 26, 1955, the committee's re- 
port was issued by the White House as “The 
White House Report on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy.” The opening paragraph 
of the report states: 

“The importance of energy to a strong 
and growing economy is clear. As condi- 
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tions of supplies and reserves of coal, oll. 
and natural gas change, and as both defense 
and peacetime requirements come more 
clearly into focus, the bearing of Govern- 
ment policies upon energy needs reexami- 
nation.” 

The complete text of the White House 
report is part of the record of the hearings 
before this Committee on Natural Gas Act 
amendments, 

I submit that the report and the fact of 
its incorporation into these hearings should 
guide the Congress in its consideration of 
legislation on natural gas. 

The Congress should take a look at natural 
gas in relation to the whole field. It should 
seriously reexamine our supplies and needs, 
as the White House committee recommends, 
and we should give consideration to all of the 
provisions of the White House report as well 
as the recommendations of the Federal Power 
Commission, the agency charged with the 
administration of the Natural Gas Act. - 

The Natural Gas Act which was passed on 
June 21, 1938, has been amended in 1942, 
1947, and 1954. This year we have the op- 
portunity to amend the basic law in the 
public interest because we are faced with 
many problems to solve under present Gov- 
ernment policies in administering the Nat- 
ura] Gas Act. 

I am of the opinion that this Congress 
should not confine its legislative activity to 
only one phase of the many problems in- 
volved in the proper utilization and con- 
ter vation of natural gas. 

For that reason, I introduced and urge 
passage of H. R. 5068. My bill contains many 
provisions which have been recommended by 
the Federal Power Commission and by the 
White House Report on Energy Supplies and 
Resources Policy. 

For example, section 1 of H. R. 5068 would 
amend subsection (b) of section 1 of the 
Natural Gas Act to give the Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction over direct indus- 
trial sales of gas in interstate commerce. 
This is a change in the law requested by 
the Federal Power Commission as recently 
as 1953. It has also been recommended by 
the White House Report. 

Under present policies, the Commission 
does not have jurisdiction over these sales 
with the result that large quantities of this 
scarce natural resource are being burned 
wastefully—and at prices which are subsi- 
dized, in some instances, by the consumers 
of gas whose prices are regulated by the 
Commission. Federal Power Commission 
regulation would not result in the elimi- 
nation of such sales, but it should result in 
a more equitable allocation of the cost of 
producing and transmitting natural gas to 
the consumer, with consequent benefit to 
the gas consumers. 

Section 2 of H. R. 5068 would establish 
statutory standards to be followed by the 
Federal Power Commission in the adminis- 
tration of the Natural Gas Act in respect to 
conservation of this resource. This section 
also is in accord with repeated requests by 
the Federal Power Commission to the Con- 
gress that its powers in the area of con- 
servation should be broadened, The Com- 
mission already has general power to effectu- 
ate the proposed standards in my bill so that 
the enactment of H. R. 5068 would merely 
supply the necessary legislative mandate. 

I think that the extremely limited reserves 
of natural gas make it imperative that Con- 
gress clearly authorize and direct the Com- 
mission to give effect to sound principles of 
conservation in regulating the utilization of 
natural gas. 

The Federal Power Commission has also 
endorsed the proposal contained In section 4 
of H. R. 5068, which would define the term 
interstate commerce to include commerce 
between any point in a State and any point 
in a foreign nation. 
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Section 5 of H. R. 5068 would require nat- 
Ural gas companies to secure a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity when seek- 
ing authority to import foreign gas. The 
Principal objective is to require that all im- 
Hort applications be subject to the same pro- 
Visions that govern domestic applications for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity. 

Section 6 of H. R. 5068 would amend sub- 
Section (a) of section 4 of the Natural Gas 
Act to prohibit the sale of natural gas at 
& price less than its cost, including the cost 
of transportation and sale, plus a fair pro- 
Portion of the fixed charges. This section 
incorporates almost the exact language of 
the White House report which is part of the 
record of these hearings. The report says: 

“Sales either for resale or direct consump- 
tlon below actual cost plus a fair proportion 
Of fixed charges which drive out competing 
fuels constitute unfair competition and are 
inimical to a sound fuels economy. The 
committee recommends, therefore, that ap- 
Priate action be taken that will prohibit 
sales by interstate pipelines either for resale 
or for direct consumption, which drive out 
Competing fuels because the charges are be- 
low actual cost plus a fair proportion of fixed 
charges.” 

In light of that clear injunction in the 
White House report that action is required 
on this particular aspect of natural gas reg- 
ulation, I think the 84th Congress would be 
derelict in its responsibilities to the Ameri- 
Can people if it falls to include in any nat- 
ural gas legislation a provision such as sec- 
tion 6 of H. R. 5068. 

The White House report contains the rec- 
Ommendations of a highly respected, im- 
Partial committee of distinguished public 
Servants saying that this is one of the rea- 
Sons why the competitive conditions in our 
Tuels industries are seriously out of bal- 
ance, 

As a Representative of a congressional dis- 
trict whose economy depends upon coal and 
Tatlroads, this unfair competition from nat- 
Ural gas has thrown thousands of coal miners, 
rallroad workers and other employees in re- 
lated industries out of jobs. 

Sections 7, 8, and 9 of H. R. 5068 round 
Sut the objectives of legislation which I feel 
is needed in the public interest. 

The principles in H. R. 5068 must be en- 
Acted for the protection of the peacetime 
economy and for the maintenance of a strong 
Mobilization base within the domestic fuels 
industry. 


Wheat Shipments by the Bunge Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on this 
date, after hearing numerous and re- 
Deated inferences on the floor of the 
3 of Representatives regarding the 
t Unge Corp., of Minneapolis, I have in- 
Toduced a resolution which would au- 
thorize the Judiciary Committee of the 
Suse of Representatives to conduct a 
and complete investigation of the 
Partment of Justice in dropping crimi- 
Nal charges against Robert F. Straub, 
dre Herschler, Simon Kern, Walton F. 
in and E. H. Thornton, Sr., all asso- 
15 ted with the Bunge Corp., of Min- 
apolis, growing out of alleged misrep- 
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resentations in connection with certain 
wheat shipments. 

In certain wheat shipments, which 
apparently were handled by these men 
on behalf of the Bunge Corp., of Min- 
neapolis, the wheat shipments were 
“slugged”—filled with some high-grade 
wheat and some wheat that was unfit for 
human consumption—and then certified 
as being first-class wheat only, and in 
doing so fraudulently enabled the Bunge 
Corp., of Minneapolis to obtain $1,700,- 
000 in subsidy payments. It seems in- 
congruous that the company which these 
men were working with and for, the 
Bunge Corp., of Minneapolis, should 
plead guilty and pay a fine of $5,000 and 
then that the individuals actually in- 
volved should have criminal charges 
against them dropped because of insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

However, I am the last individual to 
rob citizens of their cloak of innocence, 
and as a member of the judiciary t is 
my desire merely to assist in every way 
possible to remove this subject from the 
field of controversy and suspicion. 


Seizure of American-Flag Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, since call- 
ing the attention of my colleagues earlier 
today to the unlawful search and seizure 
of the American-flag ships Arctic Maid 
and Santa Ana by Ecuador, I believe it 
desirable to extend my remarks to in- 
clude additional information which I 
obtained from the Department of State. 

Only a few short weeks ago, Mr. Nick 
Bez, of Seattle, Wash., a well-known 
fishing operator and a constituent of 
mine, paid $5,000 tribute to the Govern- 
ment of Peru for the release of his ships, 
the Western Clipper and the Tony Bee. 
Both of these ships asked sanctuary of 
the Peruvian Government, one for need- 
ed emergency repairs and the other for 
medical assistance for a sick crewman. 
After granting asylum to these fishing 
vessels and their crews, and literally in- 
viting them into the protection of the 
harbor of Calloa, the Government of 
Peru seized the ships and to all intents 
and purposes held them for ransom. 
Three weeks ago eight American-flag 
fishing craft were seized, again by the 
Peruvian Government, and $2,000 more 
American ransom dollars were paid out 
before their release could be effected. 
On September 4, 1954, the Sunstreak, an 
American-flag ship owned by Mr. Jack 
Crivello, of San Diego, was confiscated 
by Ecuador. Mr. Crivello paid between 
$12,000 and $13,000 for the release of 
his ship, and, pursuant to Public Law 680 
of the 83d Congress, has filed a claim in 
this connection with the Department of 
State. 

These are acts of piracy, Mr. Speaker. 
Therefore I ask, how long will these acts 
of modern-day banditry be tolerated? 
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How long will citizens of this country 
sailing under the protection of the Stars 
and Stripes be subjected to the in- 
dignities of forcible detention by foreign 
governments until tribute is paid for 
their release? I suggest that it is about 
time the United States ceased protesting 
and started protecting our American 
persons and property. The echoes of 
that stirring slogan of early years, “Mil- 
lions for defense but not 1 cent for 
tribute, once echoed loudly in this land 
of freedom. In our position of world 
leadership it should resound from shore 
to shore, today louder and with far 
greater determination and firmness than 
ever before in our history. 


What Price Inconsistency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
8 Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Friday, March 25, 1955, is, 
I believe, worthy of special attention: 
Era or STRANGE Conrrapictions—Dremo- 

cratic SENATORS AccuseD or TURNING THEIR 

ATTENTION To SUCH TRIVIALITIES AS Squin- 

RELS AND LEAK ON YALTA 

These are strange times in Washington— 
strange because, with the world in a worried 
mood, there are Democrats in Congress who 
seem to be worried only about trivialities. 

Thus, one Senator, a prominent Democrat, 
wants to raise a fund to build a fence so 
that the squirrels which, he says, were 
ordered off the White House grounds could 
return and the President still be able to 
practice golf on a smooth putting green. 
But it turns out that Mr. Eisenhower didn’t 
know a thing about the squirrels until he 
read about them in the newspapers. Maybe 
the groundkeepers of the White House lawns 
should consult Congressmen hereafter before 
trying to keep animals of all kinds, large or 
small, out of the grounds, 

Then another Senator, also a prominent 
Democrat, says he wants to see an investiga- 
tion begun to discover how the Yalta papers 
“leaked” to a certain newspaper—the New 
York Times. But it turns out the documents 
were actually released on the same day last 
week to all the newspapers simultaneously, 
Nobody had a scoop. So there was only a 
hypothetical leak after all. 

But assuming that the Times or any other 
newspaper gets a scoop hereafter, is the 
reporter to be investigated and is his in- 
formant to be declared a security risk? One 
Democratic Senator solemnly hands down 
a decision that whoever gave the Yalta papers 
to any reporter in advance is a security risk. 

The Times hasn't told who its informant 
was, but it wasn't the Secretary of State, and 
the documents were never formally classified 
as secret either. They were just pieces of 
historical Iiterature. Messrs. Churchill, 
Byrnes, and Stettinius have all published 
books with data in them from the Yalta 
records. 

The pot shouldn't call the kettle black. 
Senators regularly leak to the press Informa- 
tion that they get from the executive branch 
of the Government. Also under the Truman 
administration, the most sensational leaks 
occurred, and nobody on the Republican side 
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seemed to worry about the scoops the news- 
papers got. 

One conspicuous instance, for example, 
was the leak that gave a reporter for the New 
York Times a copy of the transcript made at 
the meeting between President Truman and 
General MacArthur at Wake Island in 1950 
shortly after the Korean war began. A Gov- 
ernment stenographer was planted outside 
the door without the general's knowledge, 
and the notes were allowed to get into print 
without consulting the Far Eastern com- 
mander as to their accuracy. Mr. Dulles at 
least consulted Mr. Churchill before making 
public the Yalta papers. 

Nobody at the time thought there was a 
security breach in the publication of the 
Wake Island papers, though the ethics used 
in planting a stenographer clandestinely to 
eavesdrop were questioned by some critics. 

Also didn't President Truman himself leak 
to a friendly Senator in October 1952 a docu- 
ment written in 1947 revealing General 
Elsenhower's recommendations while a mem- 
ber of the United States Joint Chiefs of 
Staf? Wasn't it the plain purpose to try to 
embarrass Mr. Eisenhower politically when 
he was a presidential candidate? All this 
was revealed just a few months ago in Sen- 
ate debate. 

As for confidential informants, the news- 
papers could hardly print all the news arti- 
cles they do each day if the persons who are 
the sources of their information did not rely 
on the reporters to withhold their names, 
The courts have for the most part upheld 
the right of the press to conceal confidential 
informants. Day by day Government offi- 
cials give out information with the explicit 
understanding that it isn't to be attributed 
to them. This happens all through the 
Government—especially on Capitol Hill. 

Yet today the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which has a tendency to uphold most 
of the left-wing attacks on the security sys- 
tem, is demanding that all confidential in- 
formants of the FBI be disclosed in any 
personnel hearings inside the Government. 
A concerted effort by various organizations 
is underway to try to accomplish this. Any- 
one who presents any information that could 
be regarded as derogatory must be willing, 
if such a program is ever adopted, to have 
his name used in a formal proceeding, or 
presumably such information will not be 
available to the Government, 

This is about the cleverest scheme yet 
devbed to break down the whole system of 
ferreting out subversives in the Government. 
Yet there are sections of the press which 
insist on protecting confidential informants 
for their own use but would deny such a 
device to the Government itself as a guide 
in employment practices, It's an era of 
strange contradictions, 


TVA at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I herewith include an editorial en- 
titled “TVA at Work,” which appeared 
in the Bristol Herald-Courier on March 
22, 1955. The editorial follows: 

TVA at WORK 

The floods which struck sections of upper 
enst Tennessee last week were damaging and, 
in some Instances, destructive, but they were 


far less severe and much more contained 
than they might have been 30 years ago. 

In that day there was no Tennessee Valley 
Authority. There were no great dams to 
hold back the rush of swollen streams; no 
reservoirs to collect the millions upon mil- 
lions of gallons of water pouring from the 
mountains into the valley. > 

A very real picture of the value of TVA 
and its dams is found right in our own back- 
yard. At South Holston Lake officials yester- 
day reported a rise in elevation of 6 feet 
10 inches in the space of a single day. Who 
could calculate the damage that such a tre- 
mendous quantity of water might have 
caused had it rushed freely down the Holston 
River? And who will argue that the sal- 
vation of our resources and the alleviation 
of human misery is not worth the cost of 
TVA? 

This is a major part of the TVA picture 
which, too often, is overlooked in the contro- 
versy over the merits and demerits of the 
system. 

But perhaps it’s only natural to talk about 
the great floods we did have rather than the 
great floods we didn't have. 


Upsurge in Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent I place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the national Catholic weekly review 
America, of Last Saturday, March 26, 
commenting on the very excellent prog- 
ress being made by Puerto Rico, as a self- 
governing commonwealth. The editorial 
reads as follows: 

Upsurce In Puerto Rico 


When four Puerto Rican Nationalists let 
fiy with gunfire from the spectators’ gallery 
of the House of Representatives a year ago, 
they gave the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine another chance to grind out a familiar 
tune. The Red press and radio played up 
the Puerto Rican gunmen as patriotic mar- 
tyrs, spokesmen for a people cruelly op- 
pressed by American imperialism. The real 
facts, however, give the lie to the Red propa- 
ganda, and prove exactly the opposite. As 
Puerto Rico's Governor, Luis Mufioz-Marin 
wrote in Foreign Affairs last July: “Puerto 
Rico in its upsurge is an exemplification of 
the fine spirit of freedom in which the United 
States can deal with civilized people of dif- 
ferent origin in their homeland.” 

The upsurge of which Governor Muñoz- 
Marin wrote is an amazing uphill pull in 
social and economic development called Op- 
eration Bootstrap. It has attracted hun- 
dreds of teachers, engineers, economists, and 
other technical-assistance workers from all 
over the non-Communist world to see at 
work a plan that js increasing annual per 
capita income much faster in Puerto Rico 
than in any other Latin American country, 
or in the continental United States. 

That per-capita income is stili low. In 
1953 it was only $417 a year. Still, that is 
more than four times the world average, 
which is below $100, and it represents a 
threefold increase in Puerto Rico since 1940. 
The present Government's industrialization 
campaign has added 330 new factories and 
reduced unemployment by one-third. The 
economic hazards of a one-crop, export econ- 
omy which Puerto Rico had in common 
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with some other Latin American countries is 
yielding to a program of diversification of 
agriculture. 

To guarantee the workers’ share in this in- 
creased productivity, a vigorons labor-union 
movement has grown up. According to the 
testimony of the Inter-American Association 
for Democracy and Freedom, reporting in the 
January 24 issue of the New Leader, the 
unions are playing an important role in the 
development program. The association, 
founded in Havana in 1950 by 104 repre- 
sentatives of labor and democratic-political 
organizations in 16 North and South Ameri- 
can nations, reports: 

“The success of their activities might be 
Measured by the fact that in elections con- 
ducted in Puerto Rico by the National Labor 
Relations Board, 77.9 percent of all cases 
were won by the unions last year. Elections 
supervised by the Puerto Rico Labor Rela- 
tions Board show an even more overwhelm- 
ing majority won by unions: 87.7 percent. 
Furthermore they have successfully 
organized agricultural workers.” 

That is a far cry from exploitation. 


Since 1940 the Puerto Rican death rate has 
been cutin half, Life expectancy has jumped 
from 46 years to 61. School enrollment has 
gone up 75 percent. Educational expendi- 
tures have increased 460 percent. Literacy 
has risen by 14 percent. 

The political scene also shows progress 
toward stability. The Puerto Rican people 
in free elections have voted 81 percent 
against independence from the United States 
and 84 percent against incorporation in the 
Union as a State. They are in the process of 
forming themselves into a self-governing 
commonwealth freely associated with the 
United States. The Trusteeship Committee 
of the United Nations has officially recog- 
nized Puerto Rico as “an autonomous politi- 
cal entity.” 


The story of Puerto Rico, far from being a 
liability, should be a real asset to the United 


States in the propaganda battles of the cold 
war, 


Rigid Supports Depress Farm Income 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that any approach to the subject 
of farm supports from other than a con- 
sideration of their effect on farm income 
as well as cost to the taxpayer is illogical. 

In debate on this vital issue there 
seems to be only one point that can be 
made without resort to a lot of ques- 
tionable statistics, and that is the recital. 
even to the point of being repetitious, 
of the fact that present farm prices took 
their biggest dip during the period when 
rigid 90-percent parity supports were in 
full force and effect. 

I believe it is generally known that 
Lancaster County, Pa., is the leading 
nonirrigated agriculture county in the 
country; and I think that fact justifies 
the editorial opinion refiected by the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
issue of the Lancaster Pa.) New Era for 
March 23, 1955: 

Farm PRICE SUPPORTS 

When flexible farm price supports became 

the law, they were hailed in many quarters us 
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& big stride toward a saner agricultural 
policy. 

Until then, the Nation had pursued s 
Policy of rigid, high price props that en- 
couraged farmers to produce not alone for 
consumer needs but for Government storage 
warehouses. They turned out crops for 
which there were no buyers but the Govern- 
ment, 

Even with the new flexible supports, no 
one imagined the painful problem of sur- 
pluses would be solved overnight. It was 
realized that other approaches were neces- 
sary, too. Production quotas, development 
of new foreign and domestic markets, new 
uses for farm products, these were seen as 
part of the picture. 

This hard-headed view made sense. Ex- 
perience since the flexible plan became policy 
shows that the problem doesn't yield easily. 
Wheat is an example. Though output has 
been cut and drought has made further in- 
roads, United States farmers still will turn 
out enough wheat in 1955 to assure a surplus 
of 925 million bushels—more than a year's 
consumption in this country. 

In the face of this evidence, the House 
Agriculture Committee recently voted 26 to 
11 for a bill to restore the old high, rigid 
price props (90 percent of parity) on the 
basic crops now under the flexible system 
including wheat, corn, and cotton. 

Furthermore, the committee bill would 
hike price supports on dairy products, an- 
other group long plagued by surpluses, from 
the present 75 to 80 percent of parity. 

Backers of the rigid plan argue it is justi- 
fied by the 10 percent drop in farm prices 
during 1954. But actually what they pro- 
pose would solve nothing. It would merely 
restore the old dilemma of the surpluses in 
its worst form, and put a real solution that 
much farther away. 

No sensible, fair-minded citizen wants the 
farmer to suffer while his fellows prosper, 
Yet it is hard to believe that even the farm- 
er himself wants to gain prosperity through 
& system like the rigid support plan, which 
not only bullds ruinous surpluses but costs 
the taxpayers twice (through support loans 
and payments and storage charges) and the 
consumers once (through high market 
Prices). 

The problem needs an imaginative, many- 
sided attack. All the real friends of the 
farmer should join happily in that enter- 
prise. But it is a dubious sort of friendship 
that would return the farmer to the old rigid 
setup under which he gains at the expense 
of the whole country, 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
March 25, was the 134th anniversary of 
the independence of the Greek people. 
One hundred and thirty-four years ago 
the Greeks rose up against their foreign 
Tulers and for over 6 years of constant 
Warfare and much bloodshed fought 
Against the chains of their bondage. 
This rebellion brought about the birth 
Of what today is modern Greece. 

This anniversary date should be me- 
Morialized by everyone, for it marks the 
rebirth and rejuvenation of a nation 
that had been under a foreign yoke for 
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four centuries. In spite of those long 
years of servitude and personal suffer- 
ing, the Greeks did not lose the traits 
that had made their forefathers great. 
We all know the debt we owe the Greek 
nation, for many aspects of our modern 
civilization were developed from the 
knowledge and thinking of the early 
Greeks. Even today, many of their find- 
ings are being rediscovered. 

As an American, I am proud that in 
recent times our Nation came to the 
assistance of the Greeks and provided 
them with military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance. Our military aid helped 
prevent the Communists from subjugat- 
ing the people of Greece and reducing 
them to the status of slaves. Our eco- 
nomic and technical assistance gave the 
nation a chance to rejuvenate itself and 
to build the internal strength that is so 
needed. 

This day should be proclaimed to the 
world, for it symbolizes the thinking of 
every person who has suffered under for- 
eign oppression. Four hundred years 
was a long time but it could not still the 
heart and the will for freedom. The 
courage and determination of the Greeks 
are reflected in their freedom, By pro- 
claiming their independence day to the 
world, we show to the people of the world 
a shining example of hope for the future, 
and further ingrain and strengthen in 
the minds and hearts the determination, 
so passionately desired, to remain free 
of any oppression. 


Ex-FBI Agent Named as Nixon Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the February 1955 issue of 
the Grapevine, official publication of 
the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Inc. This article discusses the FBI 
background and experience of Mr. Rob- 
ert L. King, able assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The article follows: 

Ex-Acrent Is Namen as Nixon Asststant— 
RINa Finns Jos Writ Vice PRESIDENT Is 4 
TREMENDOUS EXPERIENCE 

(By Karl G. Hastedt) 

Walk into the executive offices of Vice 
President Richann Nixon at the Senate Office 
Building at Washington these days and 
you're almost sure to be greeted by former 
Special Agent Robert L. King, an old friend 
of hundreds of society members. 

Visit the Vice President's mahogany-lined 
office in the Capitol, Just off the United 
States Senate Chamber, and you're almost 
certain, If the Vice President is in the imme- 
diate vicinity, to find Bob King on the job 
also. 

Should the Vice President have an impor- 
tant assignment of a delicate nature to 
undertake it's almost a sure bet that some- 
where in the background wiil be Bob King. 
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Indeed, as the assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent, Bob is in the thick of things nowadays 
in the Nation's Capital where Dick Nixon 
1s skillfully handling an increasingly impor- 
tant administration role. 

CAME FROM ST. LOUIS 


Up until the first of January, if you wanted 
to see Bob you would have had to go to St. 
Louis to do it. Until then, for a period of 9 
years, he had been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Southern Comfort Corp., a 
widely known firm of rectifiers. The fact 
that Vice President Nixon picked King as 
his top assistant didn’t mean, as some of the 
Nation's drys feared, that the man who occu- 
pies the second highest office in the land was 
giving special recognition to the alcoholic 
beverage field. Actually, the industry didn't 
enter the picture at all. Vice President 
Nixon selected him because Bob, as a former 
special agent of the FBI, has the training 
and experience the job calls for. Also, as a 
close friend for many years Bob is a man 
Dick Nrxon trusted and for whose talents 
and abilities he had a great respect. 

When the Vice President suggested last 
summer that he'd like to have him come to 
Washington, Bob thought it over for a long 
time. The salary certainly wasn’t any in- 
centive. He was making far more in private 
industry than what he would receive in 
Washington. It would mean a real financial 
sacrifice. But somehow the money factor 
became in the end a minor consideration. 

“What counted most,” recalls Bob, “was 
the definite feeling that here was an oppor- 
tunity to serve. Each of us, as I see it, has 
an obligation as a citizen to pitch in and 
help in whatever way he can. Finally, I 
was convinced that my background and 
training in the bureau fitted me particularly 
for the work that Dick Nrxon had in mind for 
me.” 

DEACON IN HIS CHURCH 


Bob naturally gave some thought, too, to 
the reaction which his business associations 
might have in certain quarters in connec- 
tion with his work with the Vice President. 
He had carried into his business life the 
same high standards and ethics for which 
the bureau Is noted and he had a right to be 
proud of his record with the corporation he 
represented. Bob remembered what an om- 
cer of the Central Presbyterian Church at 
St. Louis of which he is a member had said 
when they invited him to become a member 
of the board of deacons. 

“Church officers,” Bob was told, “aren't 
picked because of any particular business 
they represent. They're selected because the 
congregation thinks highly of them as indi- 
viduals and as Christians. We want you on 
our board for the same reasons.” 

So it was because of all these factors that 
Bob finally agreed to accept Dick Nixon's in- 
vitation to become his assistant. 

MET ON WEST COAST 


How did Bob first become acquainted with 
Vice President Nixon? 

Well, he wasn’t Vice President then. Just 
a Heutenant in the United States Navy. It 
was 1944. Bob King was at the San Francisco 
field office of the bureau supervising the 
investigations of Communist and Russian 
activities, “Comrap”—for “Comintern ap- 
paratus’—wns the code neme for his probe 
of Russian espionage in the area. His work 
also entailed some portions of the security 
of the atomic bomb work being carried on 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 
Bob and his team several times detected 
transmission of information by Russian 
agents to the Soviet consulate at San Frane- 
cisco. 

Mrs. King, meanwhile, was working in a 
Government office in the city. One of her co- 
workers was Mrs. Patricia Nixon, wife of the 
young Navy lieutenant. Through this asso- 
ciation Special Agent King later met Lieu- 
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tenant Nixon when he returned from duty 
in the Pacific and they became warm friends. 

When Dicx Nixon was asked by a group of 
his fellow Californians to run for Congress 
and was elected, there was no one any hap- 
pier than the Kings. And when Nrxon fol- 
lowed through on his brilliant record as a 
Congressman and won election to the United 
States Senate the Kings were among the first 
to wire congratulations. It was the same 
way when Senator Nixon was nominated and 
elected as Vice President. Couldn't happen 
to a better man, they said. Whenever the 
Nixons went through St. Louis or the Kings 
came east to Washington, a family visit was 
always a must.“ 

HIGH PRAISE FOR NIXON 


“Dick Nrxon is one of the greatest guys in 
the world,” said Bob the other day as we sat 
talking in the Vice President's office at the 
Capitol. He's absolutely sincere and coura- 
geous and really dedicated to his job. I've 
seen other dedicated people in my time, but 
Vice President Nixon to me is tops. He be- 
lieves devoutly in his purpose and mission, 
Another thing, he’s tremendously human, 
easy to know. Why, he’s still just as affable 
and unaffected as he was when I first met 
him. A lot of people are just beginning to 
find out now what a terrific guy he is. I dis- 
covered that about 11 years ago.“ 

Pete Provencal, the doorman at the Vice 
President's office, is equally enthusiastic in 
his estimate of Dick Nixon. Mr. Naon 
tells me all the time,” said Pete, “to be nice 
to the people who come here, to make them 
Teel at home. ‘This isn’t my office,’ he says, 
but belongs to all the people. They're the 
ones who elected me Vice President,” * 


BORN IN BIRMINGHAM 


Chances are Bob King never would be 
where he is today, had he remained at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where he was born 41 years 
ago. But in 1934, after he'd finish 2 years at 
Howard College there, he came on to Wash- 
ington to take a job with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the same time he enrolled at 
George Washington University law school 
and in 1938 got his law degree. A year ear- 
ler he'd qualified as a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar and was admitted to 
practice. 

During that time a young lady named 
Gretchen Bradshaw, whose home was near 
Raleigh, N. C., also had come to Washington, 
to work for the Government. Bob recalls 
that when he met her for the first time he 
had a pretty good idea that she’d be the fu- 
ture Mrs. King. In July 1938, following grad- 
uation from law school, Bob was appointed 
special agent and made the usual prelimi- 
nary rounds to various cities. By 1940 he 
‘was assigned to the San Francisco field office 
and there made plans to obtain a leave, fly 
east, and be married by Dr. Peter Marshall in 
Washington. Just then, however, with the 
war in Europe at a critical stage, President 
Roosevelt declared a national emergency, and 
all leaves of special agents were canceled. 


WED IN RENO INSTEAD 


The most Bob could get off was for a few 
days. So he arranged to meet his fiance 
at Reno, Nev., where there was no 5-day 
waiting period for a marriage license as there 
was in California. Bob bought a new car 
and drove to Reno. “We had a day and a 
half honeymoon at Lake Tahoe“ he remem- 
bers. “Then it was back to San Fran- 
cisco and apartment hunting.” 

Fortunately for King, he remained at San 
Francisco until he resigned from the Bu- 
reau in November 1945. Francis E. Fowler, 
3d, a special agent on King's squad, was 
the son of the owner of Southern Com- 
fort Corp., and told King his father was in- 
terested in having Bob join their organiza- 
tion, Like Dick Nixon, Bob is easy to work 
with. He and the Fowlers hit it off well. 
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So off he went to St. Louis where he soon 
won recognition for his outstanding admin- 
istrative abilities. Family and civic life oc- 
cupied much of his time, too. 


HAVE FOUR CHILDREN 


As for family, Bob and Mrs. King have 
an unusual one. They point with pride 
to their four children, all of them adopted. 
There's Bob, 12 years old; Tommy, 11%; 
Susan, 5, and Sally, 4. Wonderful young- 
sters they are and about as nice an American 
family as you'll find anywhere. Certainly 
it's a mighty happy and animated group that 
gathers about the dinner table evenings at 
the Kings’ suburban home at Frontenac, 
Mo. Bob isn't with them too often these 
days, now that he's in Washington. He re- 
cently purchased a new home at Sleepy Hol- 
low, near Falls Church, Va., but until he dis- 
poses of his home near St. Louls, Mrs, King 
and the children are remaining there. They 
expect to be fully installed in their Virginia 
residence by early spring. 

Bob's civic activities in St. Louis were 
Many. He was vice president of Junior 
Achievement, Inc., for the Mississippi Valley 
area, This is a youth organization which 
teaches and encourages among high school 
students the American system of free enter- 
prise. Bob was active, too, in the St. Louis 
Community Chest campaigns and was a 
member of the Downtown Kiwanis Club. A 
few years ago he also was a vice president 
of the Society of Former Special Agents of 
the FBI. 

WORK STIMULATING 


Working in Washington, of course, is noth- 
ing new for Bob. He had lots of that some 
20 years ago. But now it’s different. Caught 
up in the hustle and bustle of his work with 
the Vice President, he finds his assignment 
stimulating and Washington, the city which 
has made and broken many a man, a fas- 
cinating place. Bob counts himself as ex- 
tremely fortunate to have had the honor of 
meeting President Eisenhower during his 
first week. 

“I'm lucky to have the opportunit 
work with Vice President Nexon,” says Bob. 
. a e pov experience,” 

eres an interesting story behind th 

beautiful crystal chandelier 8 over the 
Vice President's desk in his office at the 
Capitol. At one time the massive chandelier 
was in the White House where it caused 
great annoyance to President Theodore 
Roosevelt because its crystals either gave 
off an undue reflection of light or set up a 
chorus of tinkling sounds whenever a stray 
breeze entered an open window, 

Roosevelt ordered the chandelier removed 
and when asked where to, is said to have 
replied: “Put it in the Vice President's office: 
he has nothing to do.” f 


PLENTY OF WORK NOW 


If that were true in Teddy Roosevelt's day, 
it just isn't so now. Vice President Nixon is 
a hard-working member of President Eisen- 
hower's team. As a matter of fact, it is gen- 
erally acknowledged by most people that 
Vice President Nixon has for the first time 
in our history given his high office real 
stature in the upper councils of Government, 
President Eisenhower instituted the unprece- 
dented action of having Vice President Nixon 
preside in the President’s absence at both 
Cabinet meetings and those of the National 
Security Council. And yet with all his busy 
schedule, he still finds time to help worthy 
causes. For example, a few days after the 
Grapevine staff visited him in Washington 
he served as a gas station attendant to raise 
funds for the March of Dimes campaign. 

As the assistant to the Vice President, Bob 
King's job is more than just that of adminis- 
trative officer. It's a 24-hour-a-day assign- 
ment, helping to relieve Dick Nixon of some 
of the pressure which his job entails; working 
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on confidential matters in connection with 
the Vice President's work with the National 
Security Council; handling legislative mat- 
ters involving Mr. Nrxon's constitutional of- 
fice as presiding officer of the United States 
Senate, and as adviser in many ways. 
In addition, he'll handle research assign- 
ments in the preparation of material for 
Nixon speeches. 

That doesn't mean, however, that Bob will 
write speeches for the Vice President. Dice 
Nox is a man who writes his own. Doesn't 
feel right, he says, delivering a speech some- 
one else has written. “If I say it,” he told 
Bob, “I have to write it.“ As Bob put it, this 
is just another indication of the man's in- 
nate sincerity. 

Bob isn't going along on the Central Amer- 
ican good will tour that Vice President Nixon 
is embarking upon shortly. Since he's still 
fairly new at his job, he wants to use the 
time while his boss is away to get better ac- 
quainted with his assignment. 

From all indications, that assignment is 
going to become more interesting as the 
months go on. 


— —— — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938), 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra coples shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of thé 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Unemployment in the Shipbuilding and 
Ship-Repair Industry 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude at this point in the Recor a state- 
ment concerning unemployment in the 
shipbuilding and ship-repair industry 
prepared for the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Subcommit- 
tee on Unemployment, by John J. 
Grogan, president, Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, CIO: 

STATEMENT CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT IN 

THE SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP-REPAIR IN- 

DUSTRY 


Employment in both the shipbuilding and 
ship-repair industries in this country is to- 
day well below the minimum required even 
Tor national defense purposes. The number 
of production workers in United States pri- 
vate shipbuilding and ship repair yards has 
fallen to 84,500 workers in December of 
1954. Total employment in the same yards 
has fallen to 98,000 workers in the same 
month. There has been a decrease in the 
Past year of over 23,000 production workers 
and over 25,000 total workers. There is no 
present prospect of a rise in employment 
with the bogging down of the tanker pro- 
gram, within the next few months. We are 
now almost down to the low level of January 
1951. 

In addition to the lack of employment, 
those people who are working are mostly 
working short hours. Intermittency of em- 
Ployment in this industry is a constant char- 
acteristic, particularly in repair, and pres- 
ently layoffs are even hitting major con- 
Struction yards. 

As of March 1, 1955, the total of ocean- 
going vessels under construction in private 
American shipyards was 16, no change from 
the previous month. The total personnel 
employed in these private American ship- 
yards who are engaged in the construction 
or these vessels is 5.200, that Is, 30,000 less 
than the minimum nucleus estimated by the 
Maritime Administration as being required 
in the beginning of an emergency to bring 
the yards to ready condition. 

We have testified before every session of 
the Congress for the past 10 years on the 
Perilous state of shipbuilding and ship re- 
Pair facilities and unemployment in the in- 
dustry. We have urged the Congress and 
the Administration to guard against any 
Turther decimation of our skilled manpower. 
We have given the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives and the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate detailed 
and lengthy statements on the things which 
We must do to provide for a properly balanced 
shipbuilding and ship-repair program. This 
is not within the purview of the present 
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committee. We do, however, desire your 
committee to realize that employment in the 
shipyards, in repair as well as new construc- 
tion and conversion, is declining rapidly. 
Although men remain on the payrolls of the 
repair yards, they are lucky if they are ob- 
taining 1 or 2 days’ work per week. 

Intermittency of employment has been a 
concomitant of work in the shipbuilding 
and ship-repair industry. We do submit, 
however, that very few people realize just 
how intermittent this employment is. 

In 1952, and again in 1954, during nego- 
tiations, the Bethlehem Steel Co. provided 
the union with information respecting aver- 
age weekly hours worked during the years 
1946-53 in its Atlantic coast shipyards. 
These shipyards include two major ship con- 
struction yards—Fore river and Sparrows 
Point. The average weekly hours worked in 
these yards are much higher than in repair 
yards, and the Bethlehem Steel Co.'s average 
weekly hours worked should be much higher 
than those, for example, in the exclusively 
repair yards of Todd Shipyards Corp. and 
Maryland Drydock Co, In each of the years 
mentioned above, the average hours worked 
were 34 hours or less per week, 


Comparison of average weekly hours worked 
in Bethlehem with those worked in build- 
ing trades and durable goods manufactur- 
ing, 1946-53 


Building Bethlehem 

Year average construc- | Purable | Atlantic 
tion goods coast 

yards! 

38.1 40.2 32.6 

37.6 40.6 33,1 

37.3 40.5 33.7 

BAT 39.5 32.0 

363 41.2 31.8 

37.2 41.6 32.6 

3R 1 41.5 3.0 

37.0 41.3 32.4 


+ Hourly paid employees. 


This intermittency is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to a single year or time of year in 
this industry. It is a constant characteristic. 
Today, this intermittency is even worse than 
before. 

The average age of workers in the ship- 
yards, who comprise the nucleus of skilled 
employment in these yards, is such that if 
these men once are forced out of the in- 
dustry by a closing of the yards, they will 
be too old to come back if the yards should 
open again in a few years. Most of them 
will either retire or find other jobs which 
they would be reluctant to leave for the 
intermittent type of employment which they 
have been obtaining from the yards during 
the past few years. 

Contrary to common bellef, it is not true 
that a simple employment of one-twellth 
of the normal work force in a shipyard 
means that the shipyard will be capable 
of expanding to the normal work force 
within a few months. This ratio of 12 to 
1 has been used so frequently that we have 
lost sight of the fact that it Is really mean- 
ingless. The ratio may be correct as far 
as certain departments are concerned, but 
it means absolutely nothing in the case of 
the more skilled and apprenticeable crafts. 
The ratio of 12 to 1 does not mean anything 
in the mold loft. Good loftsmen take years 


to train, and apprenticeship is simply the 
beginning of training for a loftsman. To 
make a first-class loftsman can often take 
as long as 7 to 10 years. The loftsmen in 
this industry are now mostly elderly men. 
Apprenticeship was interrupted during the 
war and the number of apprentices today, 
because of lack of work in the yards, is 
insufficient in case any future emergency 
should occur. 

The same thing is true of coppersmiths 
and pipefitters or marine plumbers. One 
cannot train a coppersmith in 3 months. 
One cannot train a first-class piping layer- 
out man in 3 months. One cannot train 
a marine steamfitter or plumber in 3 months. 
These men take years to develop the neces- 
sary skills required for the building of com- 
plex ships. 

The same thing is true of outside machin- 
ists. The maln bottleneck in the develop- 
ment of a shipbuilding program during the 
national emergency was a shortage of out- 
side machinists. These men take years to 
develop their skills. Although the work has 
been broken down in this department to 
some extent, there is still required, for the 
proper functioning of the shipyard, a nu- 
cleus of trained men to make sure that the 
semiskilled men in the department are doing 
the work correctly. The installation men 
in this department take years to train. 

Again, this is true of shipfitters, the ship- 
wrights, as old timers in the industry call 
them. This work has also been broken down 
to a certain extent, but those men who 
actually do the assembling in the ship- 
fitting craft cannot be trained in a matter 
of months or even in a matter of years. 

It is true of the blacksmith shop, of the 
boiler shop, and of the forge. 

During the preceding war, the War Man- 
power Commission issued an industrial man- 
ning table for the shipbuilding industry. 
It is unusual to see how many of the skills 
in the industry take over 2 years to acquire 
minimum competence, even in a wartime 
accelerated training program. When we 
mention minimum competence, we are not 
discussing first-class men, We are discuss- 
ing training to accomplish the minimum re- 
quirements for mechanics’ work in these 
crafts. 

The actual mechanics who formed the 
nucleus of the shipyard skills during the 
Second World War have had 5 years in which 
to acquire training in their crafts—from 
1936 to 1941. They are today mostly com- 
posed of older men. The average age in the 
shipyards for the nuclear forces is approach- 
ing men with 25 years or more of average 
seniority. This is particularly true in the 
new-construction yards and in the small 
nuclear forces of the repair yards. In some 
departments the seniority average is well 
up over 25 years of seniority. (Here we are 
discussing the average seniority of the 
skilled workers.) If the industry is allowed 
to die within the next 5 years, with no pos- 
sibility of replacement training, it will not 
be possible to start it again without a period 
of from 5 to 7 years of on-the-job training 
in most of the building and repair yards in 
the country. 

The rapid expansion required for the ship- 
yard forces in America during the Second 
World War and the cost of the facilities it 
was necessary to construct cost us well over 
one-half billion dollars in facilities, wasted 
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manpower, and training programs. In ad- 
dition to this, the cost of building a fleet 
which would be usable in peacetime is dif- 
cult to measure, but we would venture to 
say that close to $5 billion worth of un- 
usable merchant ships were constructed be- 
cause of the emergency and the fact that 
the ships had to be built quickly by mass 
production methods, with no time to con- 
struct a fleet which could be usable in peace 
as well as in war. 

Time and time again during the past 10 
years, we have stated that it was imperative 
to restore the revolving fund of the United 
States Maritime Administration; to prevent 
transfer of American-flag ships to foreign 
flags; to improve the construction differen- 
tial subsidy for the merchant marine; to 
bring to United States private shipyards the 
shipbuilding being done in foreign ship- 
yards for American shipowners; to authorize 
unsubsidized ship operators to deposit in 
thelr construction reserve funds earnings 
that would be tax-deferred for the purpose 
of construction of new vessels; to grant oper- 
ating subsidies to tramp operators; and in 
the present precarious state of the industry, 
to have more Government building and re- 
pair work done in private shipyards. 

Finally. last year, during the second ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, the then Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Robert E. Murray, Jr., submitted a report to 
Congress on March 3, 1954, dealing with ves- 
sel requirements to meet the mobilization 
and manpower needs of the Department of 
Defense. 

Experience in two World Wars and the 
Korean conflict demonstrated that the 
United States must depend upon its own 
merchant fleet and shipbuilding and re- 
pair industries for ocean transportation. 

National defense, on the basis of current 
planning, requires an active merchant fleet 
in peacetime of about the size of that in 
operation on December 31, 1952. 

A review of present traffic available for 
United States flag ships and of anticipated 
trends Indicates that United States com- 
mercial needs probably will not require the 
employment of an active merchant fleet 
larger than that privately operated on 
December 31, 1952. : 

Oceangoing merchant ships available to 
the United States on December 31, 1952, 
numbered about 3,644 of 40,423,000 dead- 
weight tons. These included 1,974 reserve 
fleet vessels and 1,670 American and foreign 
fleet ships in active operation and under 
effective control of the United States. This 
country's active fleet comprised 1,574 vessels 
of which 1,297 were privately operated and 
277 were operated by the Government. 

A construction program of 60 oceangoing 
ships a year would maintain the American 
shipbuilding industry at sufficient strength 
to provide a nucleus of shipyard manpower 
capable of expansion to meet estimated mo- 
bilization requirements. 

This program over a period of years would 
eliminate the bloc obsolescence problem, 
enhance the commercial and national de- 
fense strength of the active fleet, and im- 
prove the quality of the reserve fleet, pro- 
vided that the better type active vessels were 
acquired by the Government for the reserve 
fleet on a trade-in basis. 

However, if annual deliveries of oceangoing 
ships drop below 30 ships per annum, ship- 
yard employment will drop below the 1953 
levels, and there will be a corresponding 
resultant deactivation of facilities. 

The critical period in the attainment of 
the required shipbuilding program is the 
next 10 years, because very few vessels will 
reach retirement age in that perlod. Pres- 
ent alds are Insufficient to induce private 
operators to replace a substantial number of 
ships in the next 10 years. 

The replacement of the ships In the active 
fleet as of December 31, 1952, as they be- 
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come 20 years old will be beyond the capac- 
ity of existing United States shipyards and 
the financial resources of American ship- 
owners, since about 80 percent of that fleet 
will be due for replacement within the 3-year 
period from 1963 through 1965. 

In the light of the above conditions, it is 
interesting to note what is happening in 
East German shipyards, which are operating 
today at over 800 percent of prewar levels. 
An article in the Marine News of September 
1954 points out facts and figures represent- 
ing the first reliable data since the end of 
World War II. The data was checked by 
intelligence officers in Bonn. The article 
states: 

“Shipbuilding In the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many has been promoted so heavily by the 
Russian occupation authorities that the 
present construction capacity of the area 
has reached 800 percent of the prewar level. 
The capacity is still growing and there are 
no hints that the trend will reverse in the 
near future. Most of the gain must be cred- 
ited to the building capacity for greater 
cargo ships and some special types of ves- 
sels such as patrol boats and fishing craft. 

“There are now 16 important plants in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. They have been 
developed from a greater number of smaller 
shipyards, none of them having been bt in- 
ternational Importance before the war. Al- 
most all of the plants are so-called people's 
enterprises, which means that they are 
owned and operated by the Government, 
which in turn acts under tight control ex- 
ercised by Russian officers. Private enter- 
prises shipbuilding in the area is now almost 
zero. 

“Like all industrial activities in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, shipbuilding, too, is fol- 
lowing a master plan. The main features 
of the plan have never been published, but 
it Is now evident that it has been designed 
for the following purposes: 

1. To build and organize an East German 
merchant marine which would mainly op- 
erate on a China run and between East Ger- 

+ man and other east bloc ports. 

“2. To supply patrol boats and other 
smaller vessels for the sea police, which is 
the nucleus of a small East German Navy. 

“3, To build repair facilities into a capac. 
ity big enough for repair orders from East 
Germany, Soviet Russia, and other east-bloc 
countries.’ 

The Russian fleet is being restored by 
Western European shipyards, and the Rus- 
sian Navy is already at combat strength. In 
an address at the centennial celebration at 
the Mare Island yard, Secretary of Navy 
Charles S. Thomas, on September 18, 1954, 
asserted that Russians had built 13 cruisers 
and more than 50 destroyers since the war, 
and now had a naval air arm of 3,500 air- 
craft, including jet fighters and bombers. 
He declared that Russia's growing merchant 
fleet was being built largely in satellite or 
western shipyards, leaving her own ship- 
yards free to concentrate on combat con- 
struction.” 

“What does this growth in Russian naval 
shipping mean?” Secretary Thomas con- 
tinued. “I was interested to see that re- 
cently one respected British newspaper con- 
cluded that if the Soviets’ present bullding 
pace continues, that in only 2 years her navy 
will be bigger than our own.” 

The people of the United States can no 
longer ignore the situation in Russia with 
regard to naval and merchant marine con- 
struction, and keep on decimating the ranks 
of skilled workers in an industry where 
worker training is among the most difficult 
of any industry. We, therefore, urge your 
committee to give serious attention to the 
plight of the skilled workers in this indus- 
try, and to assist in devising measures which 
will keep them on the Job and not on the 
street. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

JOHN J. Grocan, President. 
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Is Branch Banking a Monopoly of 
Commercial Banks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
one of our local New York newspapers, 
the Long Island Commercial Review, 
as a public service sought to present 
both sides of the sayings bank-commer- 
cial bank controversy. The savings 
banks readily agreed to bare their views 
to public opinion. The commercial 
bankers declined, 

I wonder why. Is their position so 
untenable it cannot stand the light of 
day? Legislators certainly would be 
justified in drawing that conclusion, 

Although the reasoning set forth on 
behalf of the savings banks appears to 
be addressed to the New York situation, 
they apply nationwide. 

Iam, therefore, pleased to here record 
those views as expressed by one of New 
York’s very distinguished bankers, Jo- 
seph A. Kaiser, and published in the 
March 21, 1955, issue of the Long Island 
Commercial Review: 

Is BRANCH BANKING A MONOPOLY OF 
COMMERCIAL BANKS? 
(By Joseph A. Kaiser, chairman, Group Five 
Savings Bank Association) 

During each of the past four sessions of 
the legislature, a bill has been proposed 
which would permit mutual savings banks 
to open one branch outside the city in which 
its main office is located but not more than 
15 miles from the city line. This same bill 
would give savings banks in villages (which 
new have no branch privilege) the oppor- 
tunity to open one branch within 15 miles 
of its office or any place in its home county, 
but only in a town having at least 10,000 
population. One more very important re- 
striction is provided in the proposed legisla- 
tion: “Before any branch office shall be 
opened and occupied * * * the superin- 
tendent shall have given his written approval, 
if he shall find upon investigation that the 
public convenience and advantage will be 
promoted by the opening or maintenance of 
such branch office, and the banking board 
shall have given its approval by a three-fifths 
vote of all its members.” 

Does anyone seriously believe that either 
the superintendent of banks or the banking 
board would do anything that would jeopar- 
dize the safety of any financial institution? 
They are equally concerned with the finan- 
cial stability of all banks. There will be no 
sudden flooding of villages with savings- 
bank branches. 

Each year that this legislation has been 
proposed, the superintendent of banks has 
endorsed it. In commenting on the Branch 
Bank Problem and the State System in his 
annual report for 1953, William A, Lyon, then 
superintendent of banks, stated in part: 

“Several issues are involved in this con- 
troversy. Most fundamental of all is the 
public interest, the right of the public to 
convenient, complete, and efficient banking 
service. Then there is the competitive striv- 
ing between commercial banking and mutual 
savings institutions and the competition also 
between the older types of mutual banking. 
the sayings bank, and the rapidly growing 
savings and loan system. Finally, there is 
involved the standing, indeed the survival, 
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of the State system in a struggle where the 
Federal law and policy are ceaselessly watch- 
ful to see that Federally chartered institu- 
tions are not put to any competitive disad- 
‘vantage by State action. In the guise of 
preventing discrimination against their 
brood by the States, the Federal chartering 
and supervising agencies have tended to 
make such extensive claims for thelr bank- 
ing institutions as to put the State system 
at a serious disadvantage. 

“It is not too much to say that the dis- 
parities in branch powers as between the Fed- 
eral and State systems must be removed in 
one way or another if the latter is to escape 
breaking up.“ 

Here we have an objective statement by 
the then superintendent of banks whose re- 
sponsibility it is to maintain the well-being 
cur our banking system. 

Now let us analyze just who is opposed to 
this legislation that deprives the people of 
Nassau County of savings-bank facilities, ex- 
cept in one small area in the northern part 
of the county. It couldn't be instigated by 
the few large banks that are absorbing every 
independent bank they can lay their hands 
on, could it? For example, Nassau County 
has had a population increase of 145 percent 
since 1940, Yet the number of independent 
banks in Nassau County has declined 33 per- 
cent since 1940, while the number of branches 
has increased 800 percent. Our opponents 
haye bombarded the legislature with pathetic 
pleas on behalf of the small independent 
commercial banks, arguing that the issue is 
independent-bank survival, With whose 
tongue in whose cheek was that point made? 

The superintendent of banks has said: 

“Where a community can afford only one 
type of banking, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the one type should be a com- 
mercial bank. The banking departinent 
would not waste much time over any savings 
Tacllity-branch application which gave rise 
to any real doubts on that score.” 

This position has our unqualified endorse- 
ment. Innocently, we wonder whether the 
large chain banks are willing to give similar 
assurance to their smaller counterparts. 

These remarks are aaddressed directly to 
You businessmen. Do you believe for 1 min- 
ute that business would have gained as it did 
in Nassau without industrial mortgages 
placed with savings banks; stores built with 
Our financing; homes built to supply an 
ever-increasing labor supply with adequate 
housing? The mutual savings banks made 
Over 60 percent of these mortgage loans in 
Nassau and Suffolk. 

Our depoeitors have moved out to the sub- 
Urbs by the thousands and knowing that 
convenient savings facilities are most im- 
Portant, all we have asked is the right to 
follow our depositors and give them the same 
fervice they were accustomed to in the city. 

Every other service has been made svalil- 
&ble to the people of Nassau. Department 
Stores have opened branches; chain stores 
have been the mainstay of new shopping 
Centers; but because of an antiquated law 
and the opposition of selfish interests, say- 
ings banking—with its unequaled record for 
tufoty—has been denied to you. 

Savings banks haye been operating in this 
Country since 1819, conceived and designed 
to fulfiJl an essential public need, namely, 
the preservation and the protection of the 
funds of those of modest means. That con- 
cept has received unparalleled public ac- 
feptance, Although savings banks in this 
State are outnumbered by both commercial 
banks and savings and loan associations, 
Nevertheless, it is the savings banks which 

ve over two-thirds of all thrift accounts. 

The leadership of savings banks in their 

ere is built on a solid foundation, Rec- 
unten ot this fact can be established out 
19 the mouths of those who oppose us. In 

52 the New York State Bankers Association 

Published a booklet entitled “A Study. of 
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Savings Facilities In New York State.“ Here 
is a quotation from page 8 of that booklet: 
“The second point is that the major 
change in the relative positions of savings 
banks and commercial banks came during 
the period 1930 to 1935. Savings banks were 
the only type of institution to experience 
an increase in deposits during those crisis 
years. While the savings and loan associa- 
tions lost nearly 35 percent of their assets, 
State banks 35 percent of their time de- 
posits, and national banks 40 percent, the 
deposits of savings banks increased by 8 per- 
cent. These changes brough the percentage 
of total savings held by savings banks from 
61.2 to 73:1, while those held by commer- 
cial banks decreased from 33.7 to 23,3." 

We emphasize that the period to which 
the quotation refers was the crisis period, 
from 1930 to 1935—the bottom of the de- 
pression. The issue then uppermost in the 
minds of the public was not dividend rate 
or yield. The sole issue was safety and se- 
curity. In this time of crisis, the public 
turned to their savings banks and their sav- 
ings banks did not fall them. 

In the public interest, savings banks must 
insist that they be given a reasonabie priv- 
flege to extend their services to the subur- 
ban areas of our State. We promise the 
people of Nassau the same service we have 
become noted for wherever a savings bank 
exists, interest, and participation in civic 
and philanthropic organizations for the bet- 
terment of the community as a whole and 
friendly discussion of your financial prob- 
lems. 

We respectfully submit to your judgment 
whether we are not entitled to the same 
branch privileges accorded commercial 
banks and savings and loan associations, or 
shall it remain a monopoly? That is ail 
we are asking for. 


The President’s Economic Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with a statement made by George 
Meany, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which was printed in 
the April issue of the American Federa- 
tionist: 

THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC REPORT 
(By George Meany) 

The keynote of the economic report of the 
President for 1955 is found in the following 
statement: s 

“In view, however, of the likelihood that 
our economy is now undergoing & cumula- 
tive expansion of some strength, the wise 
course for Government would be to concen- 
trate this year on basic policies for foster- 
ing long-run economic growth. We shouid 
direct our program for 1955 principally to 
this purpose, rather than to seek to impart 
an immediate upward thrust to general eco- 
nomic activity” (p. 48). 

In plainer, simpler words, this statement 


means that the administration is quite satis- ' 


fied with the Nation's present and prospec- 
tive economic health and that its economic 
program for the immediate present will be 
based upon a “hands off” or “do nothing” 
policy. The recession of 1954 is—for the ad- 
ministration—over. America is on its way to 
“a glorious economic future” and within a 
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decade“ can increase its annual production 
from $360 billion to $500 billion. 

As an organization representing more than 
10 million wage-earners and their families, 
the American Federation of Labor would be 
more than happy to accept this lighthearted 
picture of America for 1955. We were grati- 
fied by the halt to the downswing of 1954 
and pleased by the upturn of the last several 
months. But the bald statement that this 
recent upturn has developed into an expand- 
ing economy and that the Government can 
rest on its laurals squares neither with the 
outlook presented by our employers across 
the collecting bargaining table nor with the 
statistics published by the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


For example, what are the facts about 
unemployment? 

The low point of unemployment during 
the 1953-54 recession was reached in August 
1953, when 1.9 percent of the civilian labor 
force was out of work. 

The peak of unemployment during the 
recession was reached in February-March 
1954, when the unemployed were 5.8 percent 
of the labor force, 

‘The latest figures published by the Council 
of Economic Advisers indicate that for Janu- 
ary 1955, unemployment was 5.3 percent. 

Nor is the situation changed by review- 
ing the absolute figures of unemployment. 
In August 1953, there were officially 1,200,000 
unemployed. This figure rose officially to a 
peak of 3,700,000 in March 1954. By January 
1955, there were officially still 3,300,000 un- 
employed. Thus, by official measurement, 
unemployment is much more than twice as 
large as it was when the recession began. 

All of these official figures do not describe 
accurately the extent of unemployment. 
‘There are just no figures which fully reflect 
the number of men and women who are 
ready, willing, and able to work but who do 
not have jobs. The official figures do not 
count as unemployed the men laid off and 
promised employment in several weeks or 
several months. Nor do official figures reflect 
unemployment’ arising from short work- 
weeks, And they do not tell of the increas- 
ing number of weeks of unemployment fac- 
ing the wage-earner if he is laid off. Con- 
cretely, an unemployed worker could ex- 
pect—on the average—to be out of work 
roughly 10 weeks if he lost his job during 
the early months of 1954. Yet in the clos- 
ing months of 1954 he could expect to he 
out of work for 13 weeks. 

In the face of these facts concerning un- 
employment, it should be quite understand- 
able just why the American Federation of 
Labor cannot believe that the welcome up- 
turn of the last few months of 1954 has put 
an end to the problem of unemployment. 
If this record on unemployment reflects the 
achievements of the administration while it 
was actively engaged in its program to end 
the recession of 1953, what can be expected 
if the administration now adopts a bands 
off policy with regard to existing unemploy- 
ment? 

The American Federation of Labor has 
watched the sluggish decline of unemploy- 
ment. We have been heartened by this all- 
important indicator of recovery. But we 
believe that the progress to date is no reason 
for the complacency exhibited by the admin- 
istration’s position that unemployment will 
now cure itself and the Nation can now focus 
its attention upon long-run problems of the 
economy. To unemployed wage earners 
every single day of unemployment is long 
enough and there is no need to search for 
“jong run” problems in terms of decades. 

Throughout the economic report empha- 
sis has been placed upon the fact that the 
true source of the recovery to date has been 
the confidence of all Americans that there 
was a positive Federal program to end the 
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recession. This belief that “something was 
being done” was most heartening—particu- 
larly to the worker without a job. Now, how- 
ever, he will learn that nothing more need 
be done for the immediate present—despite 
the fact that more than 3,300,000 wage earn- 
ers are without jobs. It is not difficult to 
understand what will happen to the confi- 
dence about which the economic report 
boasts so blatantly. * 

To probe further into the facts of the 
recovery, consider the record to date on in- 
dustrial production and job- creating invest- 
ments in plants and equipment. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


What are the facts about industrial pro- 
duction? 

At the onset of the recession, Industrial 
production was at a peak described by an 
index number of 137. 

In July-August 1954, the low point of 123 
was plumbed. 

The current figure—estimated for Decem- 
ber 1954, by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers—is 130 and represents the high tide 
of the recovery to date. : 

Thus industrial production is but halfway 
back to the prerecession level; some 7 of the 
14 points dropped have been recovered, 

Moreover, even this recovery has been 
spotty. The durable-goods industries, fabri- 
cated metal products, electrical machinery, 
nonelectrical machinery, and the clay, glass, 
and lumber products industries registered 
declines in output in December. In the 
non-durable-goods industries, the gains in 
production have been steady except in the 
food, beverage, and tobacco industries, where 
production remained practically unchanged 
throughout 1954. The really bright spot in 
production la the current output of auto- 
mobiles since the introduction of new models. 

But all of these data do not carry us beyond 
the welcome fact that the beginnings of a 
recovery are now in progress. The distrub- 
ing fact is that while production as a whole 
has reached halfway up the ladder of re- 
covery, unemployment has not dropped by 
one-half. The unresolved question is 
whether or not “recovery” in terms of pro- 
duction will mean a return to full employ- 
ment. Furthermore, the annual growth of 
the labor force for 1954, 1955 and the Imme- 
diate years ahead indicates that the 1953 pro- 
duction rate is meaningless in terms of full 
employment. 


INVESTMENT IN PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


What is the record on job-creating invest- 
ments? 

The heart of the administration's recovery 
program has been the orthodox principle 
that, if Investment incentives were stimu- 
lated, there would be an increase in job- 
creating construction of plant and equip- 
ment by producers. 

In keeping with this principle, “incentives” 
were given to business almost to the exclu- 
sion of every other segment of the Nation. 
To business management went the lion’s 
share of the tax reductions, larger and faster 
depreciation allowances, greater periods of 
time over which business losses could be car- 
ried back for tax purposes, reilef from taxa- 
tion on dividends, and the definition of re- 
search expenditures as current expenses. All 
of this preferred treatment was designed to 
Increase earnings and thus enable business 
to plough back an increased investment in 
plant and equipment. Requests for some 
stimulation for consumers by means of tax 
reduction were brushed aside with assuring 
statements that consumers would benefit 
from the expected stimulation to the econ- 
omy arising from greater investments. 

When the record is examined, however, the 
undeniable fact Is that investment in pro- 
ducers’ plant and equipment for industrial 
purposes has declined without interruption 
since the start of the recesslon of 1953, 
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There has been no reversal of this down- 
swing. There has been no upturn in this 
sector of our economy. In the third quar- 
ter of 1953 the annual rate of investment in 
plant and equipment by nonfarm producers 
was 632.800, 000.000. Quarter by quarter, it 
dropped throughout 1953 and throughout 
1954. Moreover, business Interests now re- 
port that such investment. will be less in 
1955 than it was in the two preceding years. 

From these facts the administration may 
conclude that It need not pursue its program 
of providing incentives to investment for the 
immediate present. Clearly the policy of 
ladling out benefits which enabled business 
to accumulate greater returns has not Jed to 
ploughing in the economic fields. 

Yet in the face of the unsuccessful policy 
of stimulating producers, the administration 
does not propose to stimulate consumption 
so that unemployment will drop at least as 
fast as production rises. Instead, the ad- 
ministration now proposes to do nothing for 
consumers and also does not propose to 
change its policy by recalling some of the 
benefits granted to business as business in- 
centlves in the form of generous tax treat- 
ment. Its only declaration is that it will not 
reduce such taxes further this year, although 
it does hold forth such a prospect for per- 
haps next year. 

We of the American Federation of Labor 
believed that the administration erred in its 
single-purpose tax policy of aiding business 
producers almost exclusively. We urged the 
administration to include in its program 
some stimulation for consumers, We saw 
that the accumulated inventories were simp- 
ly unsold goods which could be most quickly 
liquidated by Increased consumption rather 
than by increased production. Our position 
was not recognized. 

Once again—supported by this record of 
failure of the administration’s business-in- 
centive program—we urge that immediate 
steps be taken by Congress to improve the 
“climate of consumption” through signifi- 
cant reductions in taxes which now restrict 
consumer buying. Specifically, we urge re- 
duction of income taxes for those on the 
lower rungs of the economic ladder and a re- 
duction of excise taxes. 

To sum up at this point, the American 
Federation of Labor can find no justification 
for the complacent attitude Inherent in 
the position of the administration that 
nothing “more” be done by it to restore the 
Nation to a position of strength, and that 
our only problems are those of a "long-run" 
nature. 


We are not impressed by the timidity of 
the administration in facing up to the im- 
mediate problems of the hour—problems 
which are clearly demonstrated by data 
which describe the extent of the economic 
upturn to date. 

Putting aside for the time being this basic 
assumption in the economic report, that our 
economic recovery is an accomplished fact, 
let us turn to the recommendations which 
are made “for the long run.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMIC 

GROWTH 

This “second report of the present ad- 
ministration under the provisions of the 
Employment Act of 1946“ contains a number 
of recommendations designed to foster pros- 
perity in the long run. But of all the pro- 
posals advanced, none merits priority of con- 
sideration more than the new interpretation 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 

This act is a Federal law enacted by the 
Congress of the United States to define the 
responsibilities of the Federal Government 
in promoting the economic well-being of the 
Nation through maximizing employment, 
production, and purchasing power. Since 
the depression of the 1930's, the role of the 
Federal Government has been commonly 
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recognized, and it is reduced to writing ex- 
plicitly in the Employment Act of 1946. 

In this report the administration attempts 
to water down the clear-cut responsibilities 
of the Federal Government by arbitrarily 
assigning to the individual States its con- 
ceptions of what the States should do as 
partners of the Federal Government. The 
explanation for this new interpretation of 
the Employment Act is a convenient discoy- 
ery that in implementing the act the Federal 
Government is constrained by “the consti- 
tutional rights of individuals,” by the duty 
to “respect the authority of the States,” and 
that “it must protect the integriy of he 
money in which contracts are expressed and 
payments made.“ 

These references to the constitutional 
duties of Government are obviously platitu- 
dinous. No Member of Congress in 1946, or 
subsequently, ever believed that the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 was designed to scuttle the 
Constitution. Actually, this discovery of 
constraints is nothing but a transparent ef- 
fort to shift responsibilities from the Federal 
Government to State governments—with or 
without their consent. This economic States 
rights doctrine has been adopted as a method 
of postponing or avoiding completely neces- 
sary improvements in conditions which most 
directly affect the daily lives of wage earners. 

MINIMUM WAGES 

In the long-run policies proposed by the 
administration in its economic report there 
is little of positive value for wage earners. 
The inadequate recommendation to increase 
the minimum wage to 90 cents per hour is a 
lone exception. Even this recommendation 
is less than the facts indicate as being 
realistic. 

There is no question about the fact that 
since 1938 the minimum wage has failed to 
keep abreast of the cost of living, increasing 
productivity and the general rise in wage 
levels. As early as 1951-52 the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board accepted $1 per hour as a con- 
servative estimate of a minimum wage. The 
cost of living has moved upward since then 
and so have other pertinent economic factors 
affecting wages. Now, at this late date, the 
administration has finally reached the posi- 
tion where it is willing to correct the injus- 
tice of a 75-cent minimum wage, but only up 
to 90 cents per hour, 

In defense of its timidity, the adminis- 
tration parades all the ancient and hack- 
neyed arguments which were advanced every 
time the subject of minimum wages has 
been considered. Yet here again the dire 
predictions of the effects of minimum-wag? 
legislation have not been borne out. Ref- 
erence is made to a recent study by the 
United States Department of Labor on Re- 
sults of the Minimum Wage Increase of 
1950“ which belies all the concern tradi- 
tionally voiced over the alleged disastrous 
effects of necessary increases in the legal 
minimum wage. If full consideration is 
given to the historical record of this Na- 
tion’s advances since 1938, then there will 
be no question that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor's proposal for a realistic minl- 
mum wage of $1.25 per hour is merited. 

The other long-run economic policies af- 
fecting wage earnere—uncmployment insur- 
ance, housing, and public works—demon- 
strate forcefully the real meaning of the 
administration's discovery of States’ rights 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Consider, for example, the administration's 
proposals on unemployment insurance. 

In this economic report full admission 1$ 
made of the need to extend to more wage 
earners the protection of unemployment in- 
surance, the need to raise unemploymen 
benefits to a level equal to 50 percent of an 
unemployed worker's earnings, the need 
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increase duration of benefits to at least 26 
weeks, and the need to reduce the reasons 
for disqualifying unemployed workers from 
receiving benefits. 

But in the face of these problems, what 
solution does the administration propose? 
It proposes to turn these matters over to 
the individual States to resolve. 

‘This refusal by the administration to face 
up to its problems can mean only one thing: 
retrogression. All the progress made toward 
creating a genuine built-in stablilzer will 
come to a halt as particular States seize 
upon this opportunity to stimulate the mi- 
gration of industry from other States by 
not improving unemployment insurance. 
States will not compete to protect wage 
earners from the results of unemployment; 
they will compete in finding ways and means 
of tearing down this bulwark. We need only 
point to the record of the pitiable develop- 
ment of workmen's compensation under the 
doctrine of States’ rights to support this 
conclusion. 

Rather than proposing to turn back the 
development of unemployment compensa- 
tion, this administration should move in the 
direction of progress by establishing Federal 
standards for unemployment compensation 
and thus put an end to the use of the unem- 
ployed workers as pawns in a competitive 
game among the States. We believe that the 
well-being of individual workers as well as 
the strength of the entire Nation can be 
preserved by a genuine unemployment in- 
surance program. This is not the time to 
retreat from the policy of insuring workers 
“against the disastrous effects of short-run 
unemployment which they can neither con- 
trol nor avoid. No administration can de- 
lude the wage earners of this country that it 
is concerned with thelr welfare when it ad- 
vances a long-term policy of stagnation or 
destruction behind the political screen of 
States’ rights. 

HOUSING 


The long-term proposals for housing are 
based upon the recognized boom in the con- 
struction of homes for sale to persons able 
and willing to purchase housing through 
lifetime mortgages. But for those who are 
able neither to buy nor to rent privately 
bult housing, the administration offers 
practically nothing. 

Under the leadership of the deceased Sen- 
ator Taft, Congress adopted a public hous- 
ing program which provided 135,000 units of 
subsidized housing each year for 6 years to 
replace the hovels in which people at the 
lower levels of the economic plane were 
forced to live. This administration has wat- 
ered this program down to 35,000 units for 
each of the next 2 years—providing that the 
Public housing will be available only to per- 
Sons displaced by slum clearance programs, 
Not merely to those who need this minimal 
housing. For those least able to protect 
themselves this entire so-called dynamio 
housing program is a myth. Moreover, slum 
Clearance and redevelopment programs are 
to “depend partly on what the Federal Gov- 
ernment does and in much greater degree 
©n the efforts of civic organizations and on 
actions that can be taken only by State and 
local governments.” 

The shifting of our national disgrace— 
Slums—on to the States is but one reflection 
Of the basic doctrine of the administration. 

PUBLIC WORKS 

The Economic Report describes fully the 
Nation's needs for highways, schools, hos- 
Pitals, and roads. A special message 18 
Promised on a national highway program. 
The traditional role of the States in the con- 
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struction of schools and hospitals is men- 
tioned. But nowhere is mention made of 
the relationship between public works and 
stimulation of the economy to Insure that 
it will continue the upward movement from 
the recession of 1953-54. The description of 
public works given in the report is connected 
solely with plans for the next 10 years and 
the needs of the Nation over that span of 
time. By thus adopting the position that 
the recession is over, the administration re- 
duces the role of the Federal Government 
and emphasizes the responsibilities of the 
States and municipalities. 

The difficulty which lies at the bottom of 
the proposed shift of immediate responsi- 
bility for public works from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States Is that the States are 
not in a position to finance such a heavy 
public-works program. In the laws of many 
States and municipalities there are fixed ceil- 
ings of the amount of indebtedness they 
may incur. Many States have already 
reached those ceilings. 

In the face of this dilemma, the admin- 
istration shows great resourcefulness; the 
administration tells the States they should 
pass new laws increasing their debt ceilings. 

While this “guidance” Is a far cry from the 
doctrine of respecting “‘States’ rights,” never- 
theless the administration's entire “pro- 
gram" of public works collapses without new 
and higher State debt limitations, Even 
shifting public works to the States does not 
enable the administration to escape the 
problem. 

In short, there is nothing in this Economic 
Report concerning public works which ts 
either realistic or progressive. Rather, retro- 
gression is the keynote, and human values 
are displaced by political theortes. 

To sum up at this point, the discovery of 
constitutional limitations in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 by this administration ap- 
pears to be singularly fortuitous; the doc- 
trine of States rights has been elevated 
into a perfect defense against proper action 
by the Federal Government during times of 
economic downswings. 

This defense is used against any proposal 
affecting workers directly; it u strangely 
missing in programs designed to ald busi- 
ness—big or small, foreign or domestic. 
Frankness requires that this entire approach 
be brought into public view, 


CONCLUSION 


After full consideration of this economic 
report, it is the Judgment of the American 
Federation of Labor that there is little in it 
to guide the people of America along paths 
which are certain to lead to economic growth 
and expansion. Timidity rather than bold 
leadership is the outstanding characteristic 
of the report, 

Within the limits of our private-enter- 
prise system, there is a dynamic role which 
the Federal Government must play if the 
Nation is to move forward. Halfhearted 
walt-and-see attitudes are not in keeping 
with the times. At this moment the confi- 
dence of the people of America in the eco- 
nomic strength of their Nation is high; this 
is not the time to gamble with that belief. 
Any hesitation, any false step now in eco- 
nomic leadership can have disastrous con- 
sequences both here at home and abroad. 
True conservatism dictates positive measures 
which will bring an end to the recession 
which is now Into 1955. We have had our 
second-best year; there is not time for a 
third-best or longer period of inferior years. 

The American Federation of Labor urges 
Congress to step into the breach which the 
economic report would establish and take 
positive steps to preserve the signs of eco- 
nomic recovery which are in evidence. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by the countersubversive activi- 
ties committee of the American Legion, 
Department of Pennsylvania, dealing 
with the background and aims of the 
Communist movement throughout the 
world and in the United States: 

WHat ARE We FICHTING? 
THE WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 

Communism is a worldwide conspiratorial 
movement, the ultimate aim of which is 
the destruction of all non-Communist gov- 
ernments and the establishment in their 
place of Communist states subservient to 
the Soviet Union. 

In driving toward world domination, com- 
™munism has advocated the abolition of re- 
ligilon, private property, and inheritance. 
Wherever communism has triumphed, it has 
suppressed all forms of representative gov- 
ernment and destroyed freedom of speech, 
freedom of press, and the right of assem- 
blage. 

Communism advocates the employment 
of all persons in a state-planned, state- 
owned, and state-controlled economy, In 
such a state, individual initiative, ambition, 
and effort are replaced by the economic secu- 
rity of collectivism, which amounts to the 
security of a prison. 

The theory of communism is not new. 
Evidence of its existence appear in the writ- 
ings of the Greek philosopher Plato, which 
date back to 500 B.C. Throughout the ages 
it has continued to crop out from time to 
time in the writings of political philoso- 
phers. A number of unsuccessful attempts 
to establish communistic communities have 
been made. Modern communism, however, 
may be said to date from the issuance of the 
Communist Manifesto by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels in January 1848. 

The basic thought underlying the Com- 
munist Manifesto is contained in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims, They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at a 
Communist revolution. The proletarians 
have nothing to lose but their chains, They 
have a world to win. Workingmen of all 
countries, unite.” (See Investigation of Un- 
American Propaganda Activities in the 
United States, appendix, pt. I, 1940, p. 19.) 

An organization known as the First Inter- 
national Association of Workingmen was 
organized in London in 1864 by Karl Marx 
to implement the Ideas expressed in the 
Communist Manifesto. The First Interra- 
tional, as this movement is kncwn, lasted 
only 9 years. In 1872 Marx withdrew his 
support because the anarchists were becom- 
ing too powerful. Marx bitterly opposed the 
anarchists because they were against any 
form of government including the one which 
he had proposed. 

The Second International was formed in 
Paris in 1889 based on the teachings of Marx 
and became in due time, the fountain head 
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of international socialism. World War I 
caused a disruption of the Second Interna- 
tional as the Socialists with but a few ex- 
ceptions, placed national patriotism before 
their perty doctrine, For this reason the 
Second International was repuidated by an 
extremist element under the leadership of 
V. I. Lenin, a Russian disciple of Marx who 
had been exiled for revolutionary activities. 

Following the Russian Revolution and 
seizure of power by the Communists, the 
‘Third International was organized by Lenin 
in Moscow in March 1919, for the purpose of 
carrying out the revolutionary objectives of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Joining in the Third or Communist Inter- 
national as it is called were representatives 
of Communist, revolutionary, and leftwing 
Socialist groups throughout the world. 

The main objectwe of the Communist In- 
ternational has been to promote world domi- 
mation by the Soviet Union, From its incep- 
tion, the Communist International has been 
dominated by the Russian Communist Party 
and could not have existed without the 
wholehearted support of the leaders of Rus- 
sian Communist Party and the financial 
backing of the Soviet Government. 

Immediately after its creation, a call was 
issued for the organization of Communist 
Parties throughout the world and their ad- 
hesion to the Communist International. 

COMMUNISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

During 1917 and 1918, the radical elements 
of the Socialist Party carried on activities 
contrary to the platform of the Socialist 
Party, and in November 1918 a Communist 
propaganda league was formed in Chicago. 
During the same year the Boston branch of 
the Socialist Party began the publication of 
the Revolutionary Age, in which Commu- 
unst tactics were advocated. 

As a resuit of this dissension, a leftwing 
section of the Socialist Party was formed in 
New York in 1919. This leftwing section 
was expelled from the Socialist Party. From 
this lettwing section there arose two Com- 
munist Parties, the Communist Party of 
America and the Communist Labor Party. 
The unification of these two parties was de- 
creed by the Communist International and 
in May 1920, a convention was held which re- 
sulted in the merger of the Commu- 
nist Labor Party with a splinter group 
from the Communist Party of America. The 
new organization then formed was called 
the United Communist Party of America, 
A year later the remainder of the Commu- 
nist Party of America merged with the 
United Communist Party, and the name 
Communist Party of America was given to 
the new organization. 

During the latter part of 1919, the De- 
partment of Justice submitted to the De- 
partment of Labor, a large amount of evi- 
cence concerning the subversive nature of 
the Communist Party of America, This re- 
sulted in the issuance of a large number of 
warrants for the deportation of alien mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. As the result 
of a large number of arrests and deporta- 
tions, the Communist Party was forced un- 
derground. 

The Third Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational in 1921 ordered the Communist 
Party of America to form an open political 
party that could operate legally. To carry 
out this mandate, the Communist Party of 
America organized the American Labor Alli- 
ance as & purely propaganda organization in 
the first step in creating an open legal polit- 
ical party. 

In December 1921 the Workers Party of 
America was formed as an open and legal 
organization while the Communist Party of 
America remained underground. In Janu- 
ary 1922 the Communist Party of America 
tent secret instructions to all its members 
instructing them ag to the part they were 
to play in the Workers Party to Insure its 
absolute control by the Communists. 
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Faced with the prosecution and possible 
imprisonment of the top officials of the 
American section, the fourth congress of 
the Communiet International in December 
1922 decided that the Communists should 
function as an open legal party. On April 7, 
1923, the Communist Party of America voted 
to dissolve and merge with the legal Workers 
Party and authorized the latter, when de- 
sirable, to adopt the name of Communist 
Party of America. 

The merger of the two Communist Parties 

and the elimination of the underground did 
Not put an end to the everlasting disagree- 
ments among the top leadership—the strug- 
gle for power within the party. The Ameri- 
can Communists never questioned the right 
of the Russian Communists to boss them, 
but they continued to fight among them- 
selves as to who was to be the American 
boss. 
The Daily Worker of August 18 and 19, 
1925, carried a letter from the Communist 
international to the central executive com- 
mittee of the Workers Party of America di- 
recting that the Workers Party be reorgan- 
ized. A convention was heid accordingly 
in Chicago in August 1925 from which 
emerged a new organization called the 
Workers (Communist) Party. 

The constant bickering and struggle for 
control of the party brought numerous re- 
bukes from Moscow. On July 1, 1927, the 
executive committee of the Communist In- 
ternational endorsed a resolution of the 
Comintern calling the Workers (Commu- 
nist) Party to task for deviations and other 
mistak 


es. 

The Daily Worker of August 3, 1927, pub- 
lished a declaration of the political commit- 
tee of the Workers’ (Communist) Party de- 
clearing its complete acceptance of the Com- 
munist International resolution, closing the 
declaration with a plan for a unified Com- 
munist Party in America. 

Just prior to its 1929 convention the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party received an 
open letter from the executive committee 
of the Communist International which gave 
strict instructions to end all factional dis- 
putes. This directive of the executive com- 
mittee was accepted without hesitation by 
the American Communists, who once again 
reorganized their party, this time calling it 
the Communist Party of the United States 
of American, section of the Communist 
International. 

By 1935 the Communist International be- 
came anxious to disguise its role as the 
center-world revolution and to lead other 
nations to believe that the Soviet leaders 
were no longer interested in organizing Com- 
munist conspiracy in other countries. In 
keeping with this strategy, the Communist 
Party of the United States dropped from its 
titie the words “section of the Communist 
International.“ 

The Voorhis Act, which became law in 
October 1940, provided for the registration 
of every organization in the United States 
subject to foreign control which engaged in 
political activity. Inasmuch as the con- 
stitution of the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
provided that the party be aM@liated with 
the Communist International, the question 
arose as to whether the party came within 
the scope of the Voorhis Act. To escape 
possible necessity of registration, the Com- 
munist Party, U. S. A.. called a special con- 
vention in November 1940 and adopted a new 
constitution in which all references to afli- 
ation with the Communist International was 
omitted. 

The attack on Russia by Germany in June 
1941, followed by the Japancse attack on 
Pearl Harbor, placed the American Com- 
munists in the position of supporting a 
capitalist government, The national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
met to hear Enrl Browder, general secretary 
of the party, state that the Communist Party 
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would commit itself in full good falth to 
the war effort. In addition, Browder recom- 
mended that the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
change its name to Communist Political As- 
sociation. Accordingly, such a change was 
made at the 1944 convention of the party. 

After the end of the war in Europe, an- 
other change took place in the ranks of 
American Communists. Folowing its criti- 
cism by the leader of the French Commu- 
nist Party, the Communist Political Asso- 
ciation was dissolved and a more militant 
Communist Party, U. S. A., was reorganized, 

COMMUNIST FRONTS 

A Communist front is an organization 
which has ostensibly been established for 
some humane, charitable, or worthwhile pur- 
pose, but which in reality has been secretly 
organized and controlled by Communists to 
support their aim and objectives. 

Communist-front organizations are char- 
acterized by their common origin, the rigid 
conformity of these organizations to the 
Communist pattern, their interlocking per- 
sonnel, and their methods to deceive the 
American public. Betng part of a conspira- 
torial movement, their essence is deception. 

During the first few years of the Com- 
munist International, under the stimulus 
of the Russian Revolution, its international 
appeal was stridently revolutionary, As 
world economic conditions improved follow- 
ing the First World War, the international 
revolutionary movement began to wane. 
The Hungarian and German Communist 
Revolutions failed and the Communist In- 
ternational began to lose strength. Hence, 
it was deemed necessary to moderate the 
earlier revolutionary appeal, to adopt mid- 
die-of-the-road slogans, and to build so- 
called united-front organizations in the in- 
terest of the international Communist moye- 
ment. 

A front organization is organized by the 
Communist Party in the following fashion: 
First, a number of sympathizers who are 
close to the party and whom the party knows 
can be depended upon to carry out party 
orders, are gotten together and formed into 
a nucleus which issues a call for the organi- 
gation of a particular front organization 
which the party wants to establish. And 
generally after that is done, a program is 
drawn up by the party which this provi- 
sional committee adopts, 

Then, on the basis of this provisional pro- 
gram, all kinds of individuals are canvassed 
to become sponsors of the organization, 
which is to be launched in the very near 
future. A provisional secretary thus ap- 
pointed is a Communist Party sympathizer. 
As president of the organization, some prom- 
inent public figure is chosen who, if not 
willing to go along with the Communists, is 
of such s type that he will be too busy to 
pay attention to the affairs of the organi- 
zation. 

On the committee that would be drawn to- 
gether is a sufficient number of Communists 
and Communist Party sympathizers who 
carry out party orders. Out of this num- 
ber a small executive committee is organized 
which carried on the affairs of the organiza- 
tion. This small executive committee, with 
the secretary, really runs the organization: 
The result is that when manifestos or de- 
cisions on campaign are made, those cam- 
Paigns sre ordered by the Communist Party. 
Communist fronts are organized to attract 
followers from every walk of American life. 
Some of these are; 

1, Fronts for special age and sex groups: 
Labor Youth League. Congress of American 
Women, League for Women Shoppers, Sweet- 
hearts of Servicemen. 

2. Religious and peace fronts: People’s In- 
stitute for Applied Religion, American Peace 
Crusade, American Peace Mobilization. 

3. Civil and progressive fronts: National 
Lawyers Guild, Civil Rights Congress, Inter- 
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national Labor Ald, International Labor De- 
tense, People’s Radio Foundation. 

4 Minorities and foreign relief fronts: 
American Committee for Spanish Freedom, 
American Slay Congress, Council for Pan- 
American Democracy; American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born. 

5. Fronts for the glorification of Soviet 
Russia: National Council of Soviet-American 
Friendship, American Russian Institute, 
American Soviet Music Society. 

6. Occupational and trade union fronts: 
Farm Rescarch, Labor Research Association, 
Joint Committee for Trade Union Rights, In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. 

Multiply these by 10 or 20 and you have 
some general notion of the extent and per- 
Vasiveness of the menace. Cancel out the 
Overlapping membership, and you still have 
u residue of several million Americans di- 
rectly or indirectly enrolled in Communist- 
manipulated associations; Knowingly or un- 
knowingly thinking, shouting, demonstrat- 
ing in behalf£.of Moscow's party line, 

THE INDIVIDUAL COMMUNIST 


A Communist is self-contained, dependent 
upon us only for his physical needs but 
otherwise living in a complete world of his 
own—the world of the Marxist-Leninist class 
Struggle for absolute power. A class con- 
scious, seasoned, disciplined Communist 
trusts no one but his own lesders. He reads 
and believes nothing outside of his own 
trusted party organs. He can neither be 
persuaded, mollified, nor shamed. A trained, 
cynical swindler, he is immune to trickery, 
blandishments, or appeals to his better 
nature. 

He is completely devoid of all moral in- 
hibitions and is, therefore, without any con- 
cept of law, ethics, or morality. True Bol- 
shevik morality, that the ends of the resolu- 
tion justify any and all means, is his sole 
moral guidepost.. What advances the social 
revolution is good and therefore moral; 
What hinders or delays the revolution is 
therefore evil and to be sternly rejected. 
There is only one supreme good in this 
Wworld—power—absolute and total power 
Over mankind and property. Anything 
which might hinder or delay his progress to 
power. whether it be religion, morals, ethics, 
conscience, custom, traditions, propriety, 
Public esteem, well-being, comfort, self-in- 
terest or even pride, are necessarily evil and 
un-Marxist. 

A sincere Communist revolutionary has 
dedicated his entire life and every waking 
moment of the day to one single goal—the 
advancement of the world revolution and the 
Complete transformation of society to what 
he is pleased to call a higher level. Marx 
and Lenin have assured him that the inex- 
Orable processes of history are on his side. 
He can't lose. The rest of us who are merely 
Concerned with our personal interests of 
Making a living, bringing up a family, buy- 
ing a home, promoting a business or ad- 
vaneing in one’s professions or in politics are 
Considered immature and unrealistic, 

The Communist conspirators have been 
More than open and frank in advertising in 
advance precisely what they pi to do 
&nd how they intend going about getting 
What they want. ‘The libraries are loaded 
down with books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
blueprinting down to the last minute detail 
the Communist Party program. Communists 
Work full time, night and day, year in and 
Year out, advancing their interests and mov- 
ing relentlessly toward their ultimate goal— 
Selzure of power. We who are dedicated to 
this countersubversive fight can do no less. 

© have the additional duty of activating, 
arousing, mobilizing, and training others for 

common defense, 
s Tt is up to us, through every media avail- 
ble, to alert the American public to the ul- 
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timate goal of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, and to expose the 
party and its members whereyer and how- 
ever they appear. 


The Yalta Papers—Part I—A Calamity 
of Errors—F. D. R.: Revealing Self- 
Portrait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recor a series of editorials 
from the Buffalo Evening News concern- 
ing the Yalta papers. 

There is no question but that Yalta 
will plague us for years to come. The 
decisions taken there have already cost 
thousands of lives, billions of dollars, and 
immeasurable disruption and chaos. 
Whether the documents were published 
or not, the United States and the world 
have already paid in blood and tears for 
those decisions. The documents merely 
verify what was done, and reveal the 
mindless, cavalier, and insensate way in 
which the Atlantic Charter was tor- 
pedoed, and America’s great moral pow- 
er and prestige were scuttled. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot rewrite his- 
tory, but we had better be wise enough 
not to repeat it. 

The Buffalo Evening News has ren- 
dered a notable service with its thought- 
ful and incisive analyses of the Yalta 
documents and their implications. I 
include them in the Recorp in three 
parts, of which this is part I: 

THE YALTA PAPERS—I—A CALAMITY or Errors 

In the 10 years since Yalta, three con- 
flicting general theories have grown up about 
that fateful conference. One is the treason 
theory—that traitors were there, wielding 
a Svengali-like influence through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt deliberately to betray the in- 
terests of this country in behalf of Stalin's 
Russia. The second theory is that mon- 
strous blunders were made at Yalta, by a 
weary, even a dying President who gave away 
far too much in return for empty, cynical 
promises by a wily dictator whose intentions 
the Americans completely misread. The 
third general theory of Yalta is that it was a 
defensible piece of give-and-take interna- 
tional bargaining and the deals would have 
been all right if the Russians had only 
kept their word, 

The release last week of practically all 
the American documents pertaining to Yalta 
now makes it possible to appraise these 
theories in the light of a far broader per- 
spective than we have had from the self- 
serving memoirs, the public utterances and 
the many charges and innuendoes that have 
provided the raw raterlal for debate hereto- 
fore. 

Our reading of the Yalta papers provides 
no new material with which to sustain the 
treason theory, and there is much in the 
context to refute it. On the other hand, 
the papers provide no comfort whatever for 
the wishful believers in the third theory. 
That leaves us with the second theory, and 
with what seems to us a very mountain of 
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factual data and revealing personality side- 
lights to support it. 

Yalta was—and these papers show it only 
the more vividly—an historic calamity for 
America and the free world. It was a trag- 
edy compounded of many grievous blunders, 
in which Franklin D. Roosevelt stands out 
as a fully self-revealed prisoner of his own 
supreme egotism, of his illusions about the 
mature of the Russian “ally” and of the 
equally monstrous delusion that all we 
needed to do to create the brave new world 
was to show Stalin how accommodating we 
would be as partners in the new triumvirate 
of benevolently dictatorial great powers he 
sought to create. 

The very release of the papers at this late 
date has become a major political issue in 
America and a cause of consternation among 
disillusioned allies overseas, Furlous Demo- 
crats picture the release as some kind of Re- 
publican smear. But this is no more than 
truth being revealed in its fullest perspec- 
tive; if the result is disillusionment with 
long-cultivated myths, it is not the releasers, 
but the makers of the record at whom the 
finger points. Defenders of Yalta can read 
these papers with sympathy and understand- 
ing. But defenders of the Roosevelt diplo- 
macy can hardly sustain the claim that 
throwing all the Yalta records open for every 
man to read and ponder is a smear unless 
they admit that the whole truth is itself a 
smear. 

The truth about Yalta is a complex thing. 
Certainly it is not revealed in any single 
quote, or any tidy little package of quotes 
torn from the context of that time. Neither 
can it be capsuled by us in terms that any 
other reader of the record would accept as 
fully comprehensive. Politicians living then 
and now will debate it for many years; his- 
torians will then continue the debate for 
many more years, 

For us, the truth stands revealed in both 
the massive record and in the 10-year per- 
spective we now have, is that Yalta was a 
calamity of American diplomacy—a tragedy 
in the classic pattern of great figures moy- 
ing toward their doom, amply warned by 
history and by a few current voices that were 
quickly drowned out, but seemingly heipless 
to control the future they themselves were 
writing. The most tragic figure is that of 
Roosevelt; the most sympathetic and frus- 
trated, Churchill; the most cunning and 
purposeful, Stalin; the most prescient, Eden; 
all the rest were a chorus, some voicing 
warnings that no one heeded, some suggest- 
ing only faintly a pattern of betrayal, 

To approximate the truth of Yalta, it is 
necessary to study the whole record. To 
interpret the truth, as we see it emerging 
from this massive record, will require seyeral 
more editorials, 


Tue YALTA Parrns—II—F. D. R.: RzveaLina 
SELF-PORTRATT 

It is generally conceded that the Yalta 
papers released last week disclose no great 
secrets heretofore unsuspected nor do they 
lay at rest any of the angry controversies 
that have swirled around that fateful con- 
ference in the 10 years since, What they 
add is a vast array of detall and data bearing 
on the motives, the mental attitudes, and 
the maneuverings of the participants. Why, 
then, should the release of the papers have 
caused such political anguish among Demo- 
crats? The reason—the most obvious single 
reason—is the completely revealing and de- 
glamortzing self-portrait the documents give 
of the late President Roosevelt and the role 
he played in the tragedy of Yalta. 

Roosevelt was not a commanding figure 
at the Crimean conference. On the con- 
trary, these papers reveal him as a weak, 
almost disinterested negotiator, a spent man 
whose sense of both history and of the in- 
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calculable hurnan coin in which he was 
trading was tragically dulled by wartime 
vindictiveness and deathbed weariness—yet 
a man whose tremendous egotism permitted 
him to brush off all counsels of caution and 
pin his faith on the proposition that Stalin's 
Russia could be trusted if only we allayed 
her fears and acceded to her wishes with 
openhanded generosity. 

It will be unfair perhaps for history to 
judge the life and works of Roosevelt by 
the Roosevelt at Yalta. Yet Yalta was the 
final capping of his diplomacy, and it sowed 
the seeds from which the world has since 
been harvesting so bitter a frult. And the 
Roosevelt that history will find in the Yalta 
papers is a figure of tragedy, the more so 
because he came home reporting, and ap- 
parently believing he had achieved, a bril- 
liant success. 

It is not in any smattering of quotes that 
the new self-portrait of FDR is found. These 
are only the surface brush strokes; the body 
of the picture is the entire context of the 
meeting and can be seen in all its subtle 
shadings only in a full reading of the docu- 
ments. 

The minutes of the Yalta meetings, plus 
the detailed briefings he had in advance, 
disclose a Roosevelt who not only yielded 
to Stalin again and again but offered him 
concessions which he (FDR) had previously 
Opposed, and which his experts had urged 
him to avoid. 

Two of the more glaring examples were the 
positions taken on (1) the dismemberment 
of Germany and (2) reparations. The State 
Department had urged that the Conference 
take no decision on dismemberment; Roose- 
velt had agreed that no decision should be 
taken; the State Department later urged in 
a briefing book paper for Yalta that he 
oppose the forcible partition of Germany, 
and warned of the consequences. But the 
Yalta minutes show Stalin and Churchill 
arguing about dismemberment and whether 
it was advisable to decide the question then, 
at which point Roosevelt chimed in: 

“The President then said that it seemed to 
him that they were both talking about the 
same thing, and what Marshal Stalin meant 
was should we not agree in principle here 
and now on the principle of dismemberment 
of Germany. He said personally, as stated 
by him at Teheran, that he was in favor of 
dismemberment of Germany. * * * He add- 
ed that he still thought the division of Ger- 
ma into 5 States or 7 States was a good 

ea.” 

So Churchill's objections, and those of the 
United States State Department, were over- 
ridden; the Conference agreed to the idea of 
dismemberment, and so stated in a secret 
protocol. 

Before he went to Yalta, Roosevelt had told 
the State Department, in a terse note to Sec- 
retary Stettinius, to this point “in the linings 
of their hats”: “We are against reparations.” 
But at Yalta, we find Roosevelt saying, ac- 
cording to the minutes, that “he would 
willingly support any claim for Soviet repa- 
rations since he felt that the German stand- 
ard of living should not be higher than that 
of the Soviet Union. * * * We would also 
help the Soviet Union retain the reparations 
in kind which she required, as well as Ger- 
man manpower. * * * He concluded that he 
was in favor of extracting the maximum in 
reparations from Germany but not to the 
extent that the people would starve.” 

The news accounts of the Yalta documents 
have told us of many other instances of 
similar import—of Roosevelt's suggestion to 
Stalin, when Churchill was not present, that 
Britain should give Hong Kong back to 
China; of Roosevelt's weary readiness to ac- 
cept fuzzily-phrased assurances about free 
Polish elections; of the implications for Ger- 
many and all central Europe, of his readiness 
to yield on the Polish frontiers, both eastern 
and western; of the alacrity with which he 
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yielded to Stalin's requests for vital conces- 
sions in Asia. 

But perhaps the most revealing part of this 
tragic self-portrait is the way in which, after 
entering deal after deal which torpedoed 
letter and spirit of the Atlantic Charter, Mr. 
Roosevelt could still come home and report 
to Congress that he and Stalin and Churchill 
had laid the foundations for a peace that was 
based on the sound and just principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. How Yalta marked the 
final demise of that earlier idealism, and of 
all the moral force of American leadership 
that went with it, will be considered to- 
morrow. 


The Yalta Papers—Part Il—Demise of 


Atlantic Charter—Mysteries Still Un- 
solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to documenting the steps by 
which the Atlantic Charter was nulli- 
fied, publication of the Yalta papers has 
raised questions about the conferences 
at Teheran and Potsdam which must be 
answered. In its noteworthy series of 
editorials, the Buffalo Evening News 
highlights some of these questions. I 
include in the Recorp herewith these 
editorials: 


Tue YALTA PAPERS—III—DEMISE OF ATLANTIC 
CHARTER 


In the Atlantic Charter, signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill on August 14, 1941, and subscribed to by 
Soviet Russia on January 2, 1942, the great 
allied powers of World War II, pledged 
among other things: 

“Their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; 

“They desire to see no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned. 

“They will endeavor, with due respect for 
their existing obligations, to further the en- 
joyment by all states, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world.” 

After the Yalta conference, the three great 
leaders issued a communique (Feb. 11, 1945) 
in which they stated, among other things: 
“We reaffirm our faith in the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter.” 

When he returned to Washington, Mr. 
Roosevelt reported to Congress in glowing 
terms (March 4, 1945) “It can be a peace— 
and it will be a peace—based on the sound 
and just principles of the Atlantic Charter.” 

How fared the Atlantic Charter at Yalta? 

The basic agreements reached there have 
long been a matter of record—territorial ag- 
grandizement for Russia at the expense of 
Poland, not to mention the three swallowed- 
up Baltic countries; territorial compensation 
for Poland at the expense of Germany; terri- 
torial aggrandizement of Russia in the Far 
East, etc. 

But how fared the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter in the Yalta conference? The cyni- 
cism of the discussions, the utter unconcern 
for the grand principles so nobly subscribed 
to by all the participants, is one of the truly 
shocking revelations of the Yalta documents. 

Consider the pledges above against the fol- 
lowing minutes of the Yalta mcetings: 
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On Russia's aggrandizement, territorial 
and other, in the Far East: “Following the 
discussion of certain military questions in- 
volved in the Far East, Marshal Stalin said 
that he would like to discuss the political 
conditions under which the U. S. S. R. would 
enter the war against Japan. He said he al- 
ready had a conversation on this subject 
with Ambassador Harriman. The President 
said he had received a report of this conver- 
sation and he felt that there would be no 
difficulty whatsoever in regard to the south- 
ern half of Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands 
going to Russia at the end of the war 
He said he * * * had not had an opportu- 
nity to talk to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek 
(about the Manchurian railroad and the 
ports of Dairen and Port Arthur) * * * Mar- 
shal Stalin * * * said he did not think it 
was necessary yet to speak to the Chinese 
He added that it would be well to 
leave here with these conditions set forth in 
writing * * * The President indicated that 
he thought that this could be done * .“ 

On Poland: “The President said * * * he 
believed the American people were in general 
favorably inclined to the Curzon Line as the 
eastern frontier of Poland, but he felt that 
if the Soviet Government would consider a 
concession in regard to Lwow * * * that 
would have a very salutary effect. He sald 
that he was merely putting forth this sugges- 
tion for consideration and would not insist 
on it.“ (Stalin objected, and the Polish 
eastern frontier was fixed where the Russians 
wanted it.) 

On Germany: President Roosevelt: “Our 
objective is seeing that Germany will not 
starve in helping the Soviet get all it can in 
manpower and factories and helping the 
British get all they can in exports to former 
German markets. Therefore, the time has 
come to set up a reparations commission. In 
rebuilding we must get all we can but we 
can't get it all.“ 

“No aggrandizement,” pledged the Atlantic 
Charter. They will “further the enjoyment 
by all states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world,” 
said the Big Three in subscribing to the 
charter. 

In rebuilding Germany, sald Mr. Roosevelt 
at Yalta, we must help Russia get all it can 
in manpower and factories and the British 
get all they can in exports to former Ger- 
man markets, but we can't get it all.” 

In reporting to Congress when he returned 
from Yalta, Mr. Roosevelt told the American 
people: “We made it clear again at Yalta— 
and I now repeat—that unconditional sur- 
render does not mean the destruction or 
enslavement of the German people. * * * 
It can be a peace—and it will be a peace— 
based on the sound and just principles of the 
Atlantic Charter.” 

The final demise of the Atlantic Charter 
and of any moral force that attended it, we 
submit, can now be dated accurately to the 
period of the Yalta conference, February 
4-11, 1945. 


TRE YALTA Parers—IV—Mysreaiss STILL 
UNSOLVED 


Despite thè mountain of documents now 
available, the Yalta “whodunit” is still—in 
several key respects—a mystery. The major 
elements of mystery remaining, moreover, g 
to the heart of two questions still subject to 
angry political debate: (1) The extent to 
which there may have been deliberate be- 
trayal at work in the Yalta Conference, and 
(2) the extent to which the late President 
Roosevelt was justified by arguments of milt- 
tary necessity in making some of the con- 
cessions that have led to such tragic conse- 
quences since. 

We will consider the role of Alger Hiss and 
tome of its implications tomorrow. Mean- 
while, let us examine the main case for tbe 
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defense: The contention that concessions to 
Russia were made under the pressure of 
military necessity, and in return for equiva- 
lent concessions that would have made the 
whole package a defensible deal if Stalin had 
only kept his word. 

The defense usually given for the conces- 
sions in Europe—which made Poland a Rus- 
sian puppet, put Stalin in a postwar position 
to dominate all Eastern Europe, and made 
such mockery of the idealistic promises of 
the Atlantic Charter—is that Stalin's armies, 
by the time of Yalta, were already entering 
Germany, and there was nothing we could 
have done to force him to yield more than 
he did on the Polish or related questions. 
By giving him what he demanded there, it is 
held, we kept the Big Three united for the 
peace and even won some Russian conces- 
sions in or the U. N. As for the 
gifts to Russia in the Far East, these are 
usually defended on the opposite ground— 
not that the Russians were already there, 
but that we needed Russia's help to save 
American lités in defeating Japan, and these 
were Stalin’s price for giving it. 

The Yalta papers throw much light on 
both these contentions, but they also in- 
tensify the mystery with respect to two cru- 
clal points: 

1. How many of the 1945 Yalta deals were 
really just confirmation of tentative com- 
mitments made at Teheran In late 1943? 

2. Who set the value of Russian participa- 
tion in the Pacific war so high, and on the 
basis of what conflicting estimates of the 
military and strategic situation in the Pa- 
cific? 

On the first point, the Yalta papers are ex- 
tremely suggestive; on the latter, those re- 
leased to date are practically a void. It is 
understood that about one-tenth of the 
Yalta file has been held back—and that most 
of the still-secret papers relate to an Army- 
Navy controversy over how near we were to 
having Japan on the ropes, and whether a 
costly Invasion would have to be under- 
taken, and of how high a price we could 
Justify paying for Russian help. 

There have been various claims since the 
War that Japan was already trying to sue for 
peace at the time of Yalta, and that at least 
some members of our high command at Yalta 
knew it or should have known it. But pre- 
Cious little light is shed on any of this in 
the papers just released, and there is nothing 
to indicate that Roosevelt himself had any 
other idea but buying Russian participation 
with the concessions he freely gave. 

About the only vigorously dissenting voice 
Was that of Britain's Foreign Secretary Eden: 
“If the Russians decided to enter the war 
against Japan they would take the decision 
because they considered it in their interest 
that the Japanese war should not be finished 
by the United States and Great Britain 
alone. There was therefore no need for us 
to offer a high price for their participation, 
and if we were prepared to agree to their 
territorial demands in the Far East we should 
tee to it that we obtained a good return 
(elsewhere) .” 

In the Yalta discussions of the far eastern 
deal—as in discussions relating to Europe— 
there are vague references again and again 
to tentative pledges given at Teheran. In 
talking about Polish frontiers, for example, 
Roosevelt began: As I sald at Teheran, in 
general I am in favor of the Curzon line.” 
In opening the discussion of a Russian warm- 
Water port in China, Stalin "recalled that 
they had discussed that point at Teheran.” 

If the purchase of Russian help in the 

ific war must thus be dated back to late 
1943, instead of early 1945, it is conceivable 
that the still-secret Teheran papers could 
Put Roosevelt in a better light than do the 
Yalta papers, for this would render some- 
Wha’ academic the question whether Japan 
Was on the verge of surrender at the later 
date. Certainly Russia at Teheran was in a 
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better position to command a stiff price for 
a promise of assistance in the Pacific than 
she was at the time of Yalta. 

But if that was a factor in the Far East, 
the reverse was true in Europe, Russia was 
still fighting on her own soil in late 1943 
and was in no position to dictate to us the 
terms for Eastern Europe at Teheran, as it 
is contended she was 14 months later, at 
Yalta. What the Yalta papers, with their 
suggestive cross-references to Teheran, indi- 
cate most clearly is that the grand design 
of Yalta was nearly all implicit in the basic 
decision Roosevelt revealed at Teheran to 
abandon the idealism of the Atlantic Charter 
and the close partnership with Britain, and 
to pin his faith for the future on the mis- 
placed realism of a global deal with Stalin. 

History, in short, cannot begin to close the 
books on Yalta until it has opened all the 
books on Teheran. 


The Yalta Papers—Part III Treason's 
Role, if Any—History Versus Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, in the 
decade since the disastrous conference at 
Yalta, the question has been raised many 
times as to the role of Alger Hiss. In its 
careful and comprehensive analysis of 
the Yalta papers, the Buffalo Evening 
News has suggested what Hiss’ role was. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp editorials bearing on 
this and related points which appeared 
in the News: 

ANY 
THe YALTA Paperns—V—TREASON's ROLE, IF 


There is not much support, if any, in the 
Yalta papers for the overdramatized betrayal 
theory which usually pictures Alger Hiss as 
the sinister manipulator, breathing sweet 
treason into the dying Roosevelt's ear, and 
thereby causing him to hand the world to 
Joe Stalin on a platter. But there are deeply 
disturbing implications and puzzling ques- 
tions raised by the role Hiss did play, and by 
the preconference maneuverings of Harry 
Dexter White back home. 

Hiss was there all right, and he was privy 
to every Yalta secret and had access in ad- 
vance to every scrap of advice and data the 
United States State Department took along. 
His was the job of gathering the file together 
to make sure that President Roosevelt was 
fully briefed. Yet the documents released 
last week show him cast as a glorified clerk— 
an ever-present clerk, but not an Influential 
adviser, except on matters relating to the 
forthcoming San Francisco conference to 
create the U. N. 

How Hiss came to be chosen for the Yalta 
trip is not clear. Mr. Roosevelt did not plan 
to take him at first, but the delegation was 
gradually enlarged. Presumably he was 
added by Secretary of State Stettinius be- 
cause of his work at Dumbarton Oaks and 
the importance of that prelude to San Fran- 
cisco in the Yalta discussions. He cannot 
be dismissed as a minor figure. He was 1 
of the 9 Americans present at nearly all the 
plenary sessions of the 3 leaders, saying 
nothing, but taking copious, cryptically ab- 
breviated notes. He was 1 of the 5 or 6 
Americans who attended nearly all of the 
foreign ministers’ meetings, taking notes and 
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sometimes Joining the discussion on matters 
relating to the still-unborn U. N. 

Assuming treasonous intent on the part 
of one so situated, there is no special reason 
for concern over any role these papers show 
Hiss playing in the plenary sessions. A spy 
would do the Russians no good there, for 
Stalin, Molotov and company were right in 
the room, and Roosevelt received little 
nudging from any of his advisers except Harry 
Hopkins. i 

Where & spy in Hiss’ spot could have done 
this Nation greatest harm—and Russia most 
good—was in the advance stage of briefings 
and preparations, Consider this January 10, 
1945, memo of a State Department staff 
meeting: “The secretary asked that all mem- 
oranda for the President on topics to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Big Three should 
be in the hands of Mr, Alger Hiss not later 
than Monday, January 15,” 

The subsequent memoranda that crossed 
Hiss’ desk contained all the recommenda- 
tions as to our preferred position on each 
question, where we should be willing to 
compromise if we had to, and what we 
should hold out hardest for. There is noth- 
ing in the papers to indicate that any of 
this file was passed on to Stalin before the 
Yalta sessions started, but no vivid imagi- 
nation is needed to guess how helpful his 
access to it could have been. 

In one other sense, the Yalta papers are 
suggestive, if only faintly, of the way a trea- 
son game could have been played if there 
was that intent. The American delegation, 
as it turned out, was more stubborn and 
diligent in pressing for Soviet concessions on 
procedural questions involving the organiza- 
tion of the U. N. than on any other general 
subject raised at Yalta. These were the 
issues with which Hiss was officially con- 
cerned, and the ones on which he did some 
fairly vigorous arguing for the American 
position, The Yalta record of give-and-take 
is one in which we did most of the taking 
on these questions of procedure, and most 
of the giving on questions involving the 
strategic control of Europe and Asia. If 
there was any pattern of deliberate betrayal 
at work in the briefing of Mr. Roosevelt 
for Yalta, it is not inconceivable that its 
objective was to magnify the importance of 
the procedural questions in his mind in order 
to minimize the others. 

It is in the preliminaries at home, rather 
than in anything said or done at Yalta, that 
the newly released documents are most sug- 
gestive of disloyalty at the policy-influenc- 
ing level, and these relate not to anyone in 
the State Department but to the eager Treas- 
ury expert, Harry Dexter White, who worked 
closely with Secretary Morgenthau to sell 
Mr. Roosevelt on the dismemberment and 
pastoralizing of Germany. Mr. White had 
better luck with that than with another 
scheme, for a postwar reconstruction loan 
to Russia which, by the strangest of coin- 
cidences, the Soviet Government first re- 
quested 3 days after Secretary Morgenthau 
had suggested it to the President. The cir- 
cumstances hint that Moscow had a pretty 
fair pipeline into the pre-Yalta briefing 
rooms of the American Government. In 
short, the documents now available add no 
weight to the treason theory of Yalta, but 
neither do they quite lay its ghost. 

THE YALTA PAPERS—VI— HISTORY VERSUS 

Po.trics 

History’s interest in the Yalta papers is 
obvious; it simply wants the facts because 
it seeks nothing but the truth. The interest 
of politicians, however, is something else 
again. They favor suppression or disclosure, 
depending on whom the truth will help or 
hurt; they view the record not to see the 
whole truth in context, but to see what can 
most usefully be taken from the context, 

In this series of editorials, our main con- 
cern has been with Yalta as history. In this 
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concluding piece, our purpose Is to consider 
some of its broadest political Implications. 

First, the domestic political hullabaloo 
over release of the papers: This, as we see 
it, is a phony issue. Why shouldn't they 
have been released? What do they tell but 
the truth? American practice since the Civil 
War has been to release the record of dip- 
lomatic events, usually 15 years afterward. 
The Yalta conference has now been the sub- 
ject of raging controversy for 10 years; it 
has intimately affected the life of every 
American. Because of this, Congress 2 years 
ago authorized preparation of the Yalta 
documents, with a view to prompt publica- 
tion; there was no great furore about it then. 

The papers were ready last fall; they were 
withheld until after the election to avoid 
any charge of political timing; they were 
withheld again in December at the request of 
the British. But they had been widely 
enough seen by then so they could not be 
suppressed forever. The confusion that at- 
tended the exact timing of the release is, 
in our view, a tempest in a teapot insofar as 
it affects the basic issue of suppression 
agninst disclosure. 

On that, we are now and always on the side 
of as full and prompt disclosure as is com- 
patible with our national security. For 
Democrats in particular to take any other 
line is to repudiate the whole Wilsonian con- 
cept of open covenants openly arrived it; it 
is to reject the fundamental concept of ul- 
timate accountability that is corollary to the 
constitutional power of the President to con- 
duct our foreign affairs. 

Second, the international repercussion: 
Here, too, the cleansing power of truth is 
complete answer to the immediate yelps of 
pain. No one is hurt by the Yalta papers 
who did not hurt himself by the character 
he revealed at Yalta. If diplomats are made 
more cautious at future conferences, know- 
ing that what they say may one day have 
to stand the light of history, so much the 
better. If some nations are disillusioned 
at learning what men they have honored as 
friends said about them and did to them 
10 years ago, international relations are less 
well served by leaving the false myths to be 
eroded away by suspicion and rumor than 
by building a cleaner relationship based on 
truth, With every sympathy for the French 
Germans, Poles, Chinese, and others who 
are reminded anew how cavalierly they were 
treated at Yalta; we still don’t know a bet- 
ter foundation than truth about the past on 
which to bulid a foreign policy for the fu- 
ture. 

Third, Republican exploiting of Yalta: 
There is enough legitimate campaign ma- 
terial for Republicans in the Yalta papers 
so they would be very foolish, in our view, 
to continue exploiting the Illegitimate. The 
truth does not support the picture of de- 
liberate betrayal that some have painted; 
neither does it support an ostrich-like escape 
to isolationism. What it does disclose is a 
thoroughly shameful enthronement of cyni- 
cism over idealism, of smart-aleck expe- 
diency over principle, of crass power politics 
over morality and justice. 

The Yalta record, in short, is a kind of 
gross caricature of the worst tendencies evi- 
dent throughout the New Deal years in our 
domestic politics. To say that Republican 
politicians should not use that record to 
point up its contrast with the moral tone 
of the Eisenhower administration is to say 
that they should quit trying to win elections. 
But let them remember (1) that Yalta is 
10 yeors old, (2) that even the Democrats 
under Truman have fought to retrieve some 
of its worst blunders, and (3) that any party 
which uses its obsession with the past to 
dodge the issues of the present isn't going 
to have much future. In short, let the 
GOP comb the Yalta papers for what they're 
worth, but let them not forget that it is 
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the record of their own present administra- 
tion that will be the main issue of the next 
election. 

Fourth, the Democrats’ dilemma: The 
problem of the Democrats is whether to vacil- 
late between denying and defending the 
Yalta record or to do their best to forget it 
and convince the country that they’ve 
learned its lessons. Their fundamental 
choice is between the two “liberal” strains 
in their modern party traditlon—the liberal 
idealism of Wilson's “open covenants” and 
“self-determination” and Roosevelt's At- 
lantic Charter versus crude political expe- 
diency masquerading as liberalism which 
characterized the New Deal approach to so 
many issues and reached its tragic de- 
nouement at Yalta. It Is all very well for 
the Democrats to say, with Senate Majority 
Leader JoHNsSON, Let's talk about what can 
be done rather than what cannot be undone.” 
It will be better for them if they make it 
clear that they have pondered the Yalta 
lessons, and have finished with denying, 
sugar-coating, and covering up the blunders 
made there. 


Tabulation of a Poll on Questions of 
Current Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to report the outcome of a pub- 
lic-opinion poll conducted among vot- 
ers of Indiana's 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

This is the 5th consecutive year in 
which I have sought to obtain a cross 
section of public thinking on current na- 
tional issues. In this 1955 canvass of 
citizens of east-central Indiana, a total 
of 6,501 marked ballots were tabulated. 
The results, I believe, are fairly indica- 
tive of the prevailing sentiments of vot- 
ers in the Midwest. 

Following are the recorded votes on 10 
questions of current interest: 

Ultimatum to Red China: Free United 
States prisoners or risk naval blockade. 
Favored, 4,301; opposed, 1,419. 

Multi- billion - dollar Federal - State 
program of highway construction: Fa- 
vored, 3,489; opposed, 2,146. 

Three-year extension of reciprocal 
trade with United States tariff reduc- 
tions: Favored, 3,716; opposed, 1,407. 

Raising minimum-wage rate to 90 
cents an hour: Favored, 4,020; opposed, 
2,291. 

Continuance of flexible farm-price 
supports: Favored, 4,038; opposed, 1,644. 

Economic-military aid to free nations 
of Asia: Favored, 3,727; opposed, 1,651. 

Federal aid to school-building con- 
struction: Favored, 3,062; opposed, 2,974. 

Enactment of President's national re- 
serve plan for military manpower: Fa- 
vored, 3,721; opposed, 1,279. 

Bricker amendment to limit treaty 
Powers: Favored, 3,332; opposed, 1,530. 

Increase in rates on air and first-class 
mail: Favored, 2,723; opposed, 3,060. 
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Fifty Years of Distinguished Service to 
God and Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I address this House 
and call to its attention the golden anni- 
versary of a distinguished man of God, 
the beloved Father Hooper, of Hoboken, 
N.J. Appropriately his 50th anniversary 
coincides with the centennial of the city 
of Hoboken. I know Father Hooper per- 
sonally. He has given his life to the 
service of God and his fellow men of all 
faiths. He has becn called a great priest. 
On March 2 the Hudson Dispatch, a 
leading newspaper of New Jersey, had 
the following editorial concerning this 
good and holy man: 

To Honor FATHER HOOPER, HOBOKEN, ON 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The year that Hoboken marked the golden 
anniversary of its incorporation as a city, 
1905, also happened to be the year that Rev. 
Edward P, Hooper, rector of Holy Innocents 
Episcopal Church in the “mile-square city,” 
was ordained. Quite fittingly, we think, since 
Father Hooper has served Hoboken so well 
during 32 of the 50 years he has been a cleric, 
his own golden anniversary and the city's 
centennial will be celerated on the same day, 
March 27. 

A half century of service in any profssion 
or occupation is a remarkably long period 
and an accomplishment deserving of com- 
memoration, and Holy Innocents parish is 
arranging a program worthy of this notable 
oceasion, On March 27, a high mass will be 
offered at 9:15 a. m., followed by a Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament, with 
Father Hooper as celebrant. A parish recep- 
tion and buffet dinner will be held in the 
church hall at 4 p. m. 

Father Hooper was born and educated in 
New York City. After graduating from City 
College, he had a brief business career before 
entering General Theological Seminary, from 
which he was graduated in 1904, after which 
he received appointment as curate in Holy 
Innocents Church from the late Rev. George 
Ernest Magill, then rector. He was ordained 
as an Episcopalian priest on March 27, 1905, 
in Holy Innocents Church by Rt. Rev. R. H. 
Weller. 

Holy Innocents Church was founded by 
Mrs. Martha Bayard Stevens of the famous 
family so closely related with the history 
and growth of Hoboken. Her son, Col. Ed- 
win A. Stevens II. and Mrs. Stevens, his wife, 
were guests at the reception held in Castle 
Stevens following Father Hooper's ordina- 
tion. 

Serving as curate at Holy Innocents until 
1908, Father Hooper then became rector of 
Christ Church in Pompton Lakes, at which 
post he remained until 1915, when he be- 
came rector of Ascension Church in the 
Hudson City section of Jersey City. He re- 
mained there 11 years, during which time 
his leadership resulted in the church debt 
being paid off and in the renovation of the 
edifice. An endowment fund was also estab- 
lished. 

In 1926, when the late Father Magill re- 
tired írom Holy Innocents Church and be- 
came rector emeritus, Father Hooper received 
a call to return to his original parish as 
rector. In the succeeding 29 years, his min- 
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istry there has been marked by many im- 
provements in the church property and in 
the growth of its membership. Father 
Hooper notes particularly the fact that in 
the past 2 years there has been a resurgence 
ot faith not only in Hoboken but throughout 
the world. 

In addition to his splendid service to Holy 
Innocents and to the community of Ho- 
boken as well, Father Hooper has been a 
Pillar of strength at Christ Hospital, Jersey 
City. He is president emeritus of that in- 
stitution, which has a fine record of growth 
in recent years. In his civic work in Mile- 
Square City, he has been a member and past 
President of Hoboken Kiwanis Club. 

Our best wishes for many more active 
Years in God's work are extended to one who 
has labored long and well in the vineyard. 


Congressional Salary Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following petition 
Submitted to me by Asa C. Dye, of West 
Plains, Mo.: 


The undersigned citizens and voters of 
Howell County, Mo., respectfully request the 
Senate and House of Representatives to re- 
Peal the recently enacted law raising the pay 
Of Senators and Representatives. 

We believe the amount they formerly re- 
Ceived to be sufficient. 

Asa C. Dye. West Plains, Mo; R. F. 
Deavers, Koshkonong, Mo.; George 
Bartley, James H. Hall, Ira E. Kunkel, 
L. M. Hyder, Troy Franks. T. S. Ferttles, 
West Plains. Mo.; Frank Skaggs, Hattie 
Skaggs, Lanton, Mo.; H. D. Todd, West 
Plains, Mo.; W. R. Roy, Viola, Ark.; 
J. M. Vester, West Plains, Mo.: H. M. 
York, Koshkonong, Mo.; J. M. Mauldin, 
M. D. Risner, West Plains, Mo.; G. W. 
Eidson, Pomona, Mo.; Jim Kentner, 
Koshkonong, Mo.; Wes Lung, West 
Plains. Mo.; Homer Sublett, Viola, 
Ark.; Earl Moore, Day, Ark.; E. V. Kell, 
P. J. Dawson, Walter Dold, West Plains, 
Mo.; B. McHan, A. W. Heinrich, Ho- 
como, Mo.; Ralph Moore, Ocland 
Walker, J. D. Roberson, J. T. Roberson, 
Geo. White, Bert Coble, Daisy Coble, 
W. C. Hodge, West Plains, Mo.; L. C. 
Peterson, Sturkie, Ark.; H. E. Jennings, 
E. L. Jackson, Roy Bissett, E. D. Wal- 
lace, A. E. Hanshaw, J. E. Bell, West 
Plains, Mo.; John R. Potts, Mountain 
View. Mo.; J. F. Russell, Nellie T. Rus- 
sell, W. T. Russell, S. P. Murphy, Doge 
Harris, R. T. Blair, L. E. Dawson, 
Archie L, Glinn, A. E. Smith, Duane 
Brown, R. F. Arrington, C. L. Decker, 
Lee Smotherman, Adam Turner, Rev- 
erend David, Elmer Sams, C. H. Chrit- 
ton, H. S. Ecton, J. L. Spains, James 
Williams, Roy C. Tedrick, A. W. Ro- 
mans, Odis Fields, Fred Willard, Lottie 
Willard, Jim Johnson, Glen Moore, 
Fred Collins, West Plains, Mo.; Don 
Collins, Dora, Mo,; Letcher Burgess, 
Pomona, Mo.; Leonard Manze, Ive 
Butcher, West Plains, Mo.; Albert Cur- 
rell, Peace Valley, Mo.; Carle T. Tog- 
gart, Rover, Mo.; Forest Smith, Buford 
Skaggs, Donald Lewis, West Plains, 
Mo.: H. H. Redburn, Clarence R. 
Thompson, Thayer, Mo.; Logan Car- 
penter, Everett Malcolm, Lester Davis, 
West Plains, Mo. 
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Robert Valeur’s Address Before the Har- 
vard Club of the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include an address delivered by 
Robert Valeur, first counselor of the 
French Embassy, at the annual dinner of 
the Harvard Club in Washington, D. C., 
on March 24, 1955. His address includes 
a commentary on the publication of the 
Yalta papers and a forceful review of the 
important part that France has played 
during the many years of international 
strife. 

The address follows: 

President Kavanagh, President Pusey, Sen- 
ator Saltonstall, distinguished guests, gen- 
tlemen, the publication of the Yalta papers 
which was generally heralded in this coun- 
try as a victory of open diplomacy against 
secret diplomacy affords me an unusual op- 
portunity to speak to you tonight with a 
frankness not usually associated with 
diplomacy, and especially with French diplo- 
macy which from Richelieu to Talleyrand 
and Jules Cambon has stood for the tradi- 
tional approach as against the public forum 
approach of today. Furthermore, as a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club and as a former pro- 
fessor of political science in a great Ameri- 
can university—although it was not Har- 
vard—I hope you will not resent my ex- 
pressing tonight the sadness I feel in my 
heart, as a Frenchman and as a devoted 
friend of the United States, in the face of 
the criticisms of which France is more and 
more the target and the-unfairness with 
which its actions are so often appraised in 
this country and, generally speaking, in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 

The publication of the Yalta papers does 
not add very much to what we knew already 
of the feelings of the Big Three toward the 
smaller nations. Yet, it is not very pleasant 
to have it said in so many words. 

I feel certain though that the French, how- 
ever hurt in their feelings, will never forget 
that President Roosevelt, by campaigning 
against American isolationism as early as the 
Chicago quarantine speech made it possible 
for France to be liberated 1, or possibly 2 
years sconer than would have been otherwise 
the case. And who knows what we would 
have found in France then, if anything at 
all? 

I feel certain also that, although the Yalta 
papers reveal verbal indiscretions toward us 
on the part of the Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill, the French people will always 
think of him as the indomitable leader who 
saved our freedom in 1940 and as the valiant 
friend who fought at Yalta so that France 
be given some measure of recognition in 
world councils. 

But when Stalin, resisting Churchill's pro- 
posal, said that: “We cannot forget that in 
this war France opened the gates to the 
enemy,” a remark which did not even elicit 
a mild rebuff on the part of our Anglo-Saxon 
allies, this Is really unfair. 

Stalin words remind me of what West- 
brook Pegler wrote in 1944: “It is, he said, 
because the sons of the heroes.of Verdun 
were not worthy of their fathers that Ameri- 
can boys are being killed on the Normandy 
beaches.” 

Is it really necessary at this time to recall 
that it was France which, on the contrary, for 
a whole 30 years, bore the main burden and 
suffered the heaviest losses and sacrifices in 
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the onslaught of Germany against Western 
civilization? 

Is it really necessary to recall that it was 
the French poilu—and no one criticized then 
his taste for red wine—who did most of the 
fighting on the western front? One million 
and a half were slaughtered. The United 
States' entry in the war was decisive, but few 
remember that the American Army, through- 
out the fighting of the First World War, did 
not fire a single cannon which had not been 
manufactured in the hard-pressed French 
arsenals. 

Victory came. A victory at a high price 
and soon after the armies of democracy had 
paraded under the Arch of Triumph, each 
of the great Allies went his own separate 
way. Great Britain returned to its balance- 
of-power policy, helping Germany's resurg- 
ence so as to offset France’s continental 
influence. The United States went back to 
their traditional isolationism, while accus- 
ing France of militarism. 

As we look back, it seems unfortunate 
that there was not even more militarism 
in France for, obviously, a bigger and better 
French army would have had more of a 
chance in 1940 to keep the gates closed to 
the enemy. 

Yet, the fact remains that, of the three 
great democracies which defeated Germany 
in 1918, the only one which kept a measure 
of preparedness against the eventuality of 
the Germans goling once more on the ram- 
page was France; France which had already 

more than her share; France which, 
furthermore, was by far much poorer in men 
and resources than Great Britain and, above 
all, the United States. 

Now I assure you that we French, regret 
more than anyone, Westbrook Pegler and 
Stalin included, that we did not defeat the 
Germans in 1940. We would not have to 
eat humble pie * * * as we do now. The 
instability of French cabinets—which, by 
the way, did not prevent the victory of 1918— 
would not occupy such a prominent place 
in American editorials or in Mr. Attlee's 
speeches in the House of Commons, nor 
would one really care whether we drink too 
much wine and not enough milk. * * * 

We doubtless committed fatal tactical and 
strategic errors in the campaign of 1940. 
Va, French, deplore it, but feel no reason 
to be ashamed of it. A year later, Soviet 
Russia, with its 200 million people bent by 
the iron fist of Its Communist dictatorship 
into a prodigious war effort, saw its Red 
army smashed to bits by the German Wehr- 
macht and its remnants pushed back to the 
Caucasus, that is to stay three times the 
greatest length of France. 

Even though France in 1940 was badly 
beaten in the field of battle, it honorably 
discharged its international obligations and, 
above all, remained true to its traditional 
mission of being the frontline fighter for the 
freedom of man against any kind of tyranny. 
The deeds of General de Gaulle fighting 
French and of the men of the Maquis should 
also be remembered as evidence of the loy- 
alty and vallance of the French people even 
when subjected to the worst sort of duress. 

Yet it took the full might of the United 
States, which, as always, once challenged, 
brought to play its amazing matcrial re- 
sources and indomitable will to win, to bring 
the enemy to bay. This, I assure you, the 
French will never forget. Neither will they 
forget the considerable material assistance 
that America brought them after the libera- 
tion. But, even more than material help, 
what was needed in France then, what is 
needed now, is sympathy and understanding. 
Instead, we are too often faced with doubt, 
suspicion, even irritation or, at least, a 
sentiment of impatience. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that, 
for the first time in their history, the Ameri- 
can people do not feel secure within their 
own borders. They have to concern them- 
selves with what is going on in Europ2, 
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Africa, or Asia because happenings in these 
continents may vitally affect their own se- 
curity. When the United States reacts with 
tuch obvious impatience to France's fail- 
ure to ratify the EDC or to the fall of 
France's Prime Minister, it is less out of 
sympathy toward us than because France's 
attitude and decisions may have serious re- 
percussions on the security of the United 
States. In other words, Americans feel irri- 
tated or impatient with us because we are 
not acting the way they would like us to 
act, as we were irritated with them in the 
thirties because they did not want to open 
their eyes to the danger of nazism. 

The great difference, however, between the 
Americans and the French is in the fact that 
we have been used to Insecurity for the past 
2,000 years, whereas it Is the first time in your 
history thet you feel insecure. The result is 
that, we French fee] that your impatience 
with our ways may, at times, be excessive. 
We are a proud old nation and, unlike you, 
we have known tragedy again and again. 
Please be more patient with us; you need us 
as we need you and the best way to get re- 
sults either way is through patience and un- 
cerstanding. 

Do keep in mind in particular that, if 
things in France are not going as well as you 
and ourselves wish, it Is because we were left 
practically alone in 1914 and in 1940 to face 
the German armies and that two wars and 
two occupations in a generation have left 
tehind tremendous physical and moral 
wounds. 

Furthermore, in your criticisms of our par- 
iamentary system of government, of its in- 
stability, there seems to be a lack of reali- 
zation that, while you were able—as England 
for that matter—to develop your political in- 
stitutions in the security that two oceans af- 
forded you, our revolution, which was in- 
epired by the same ideals as yours, at once 
prompted attacks from all kings of Europe, 
and as & reaction caused the internal violence 
of the terror and the coming to power of a 
tyrant, We never quite recovered from it. 

It is in the past 3 months, however, that 
doubts and criticisms of France seem to have 
reached a peak in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
These doubts and criticisms stem from the 
Protracted debate which took place last De- 
cember in the French National Assembly on 
the ratification of the Paris Accords and from 
the fact that these accords, which grant 
Germany the right to rearm, were finally 
voted with only a siim majority. Many 
Americans concluded that the French Na- 
tional Assembly is irresponsible and that 
France cannot be depended upon as an ally. 

The problem involved here is that many 
Frenchmen still feel toward Germany the 
way President Roosevelt did at Yalta. They 
still harbor a profound resentment toward 
the country whose armies have invaded and 
occupied their native land three times in 70 
years. These French look upon Germany's 
rearmament in awed dismay and, in insisting 
&t this time that Germany be rearmed, the 
American Government has faced the French 
nation with an agonizing problem for the 
French know that their refusal to agree to 
German rearmament would gravely imperil 
thelr alliance with the United States and, if 
it so happened, the seat thus left empty by 
us—as we were just told in so many words 
would be taken by Germany. 

Let us put it this way: 

Had the French National Assembly been 
asked to yote separately on the maintenance 
of the American alliance on the one hand and 
on German rearmament on the other, on the 
first issue; that is, the maintenance of the 
American alliance, there would have been a 
unanimous vote, but for the Communists, on 
the second issue there doubtiess would have 
been a substantial majority against German 
rearmament. 


The staggering difficulty wes that the 
French National Assembly was asked to vote 
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on these two issues, not separately, but 
‘wrapped up in a single package. 

The very fact that even a small majority 
of the French Assembly was willing to set 
aside its resentment of Germany and its fear 
of German rearmament, to ratify the Paris 
Accords, thus saving the Franco-American 
alliance, is the greatest token of friendship 
that France has given the United States Ina 
long time and compelling proof of France's 
unfailing loyalty to its 175-year-old Ameri- 
can alliance. 

Whatever the danger involved, once more 
France is true to her commitments. Behind 
the apparent instability of her politics, there 
is a profound stability in her policies. Be- 
yond the amazing ups-and-downs of her 
history, France always emerges anew, a 
stronghold of freedom in a world of confu- 
sion. Even the Germans could not bring 
themselves to destroy Paris and you, our 
friends since always, cannot lose faith in 
the only great power which has always been 
your ally. 

Iam aware as much as anyone that, after 
all, this is past history and that bygones 
should be bygones. Then, according to 
your American expression: “Where do we 
go from here?” 

May I say that after a grave setback, 
France's curve is decidedly up. In the politi- 
cal field, she doubtless killed the EDC but 
produced the Schuman plan and made it 
work, and is now completing the ratification 
of the Paris Accords. Just quoting from last 
Mondays “New York Times“ may I add 
that: “When former French Premier 
Mendis-France, during his visit to the United 
States several months ago, proposed a Big 
Four meeting in May, his idea was received 
somewhat cooly at the State Department. 
But there are indications that the adminis- 
tration now believes an early meeting might 
be useful.” 

In the economic field, Prance’s Industrial 
production rose by nearly 10 percent In 1954. 
Your investments in France in the form of 
Marshall plan aid and technical assistance 
are beginning to pay off. 

Last year France's balance of trade and 
balance of payment improved so much that 
we have been leading the European Payment 
Union nations in gold gain. The recent dis- 
covery of what seems to be an important oil 
field in France should improve further our 
foreign exchange situation. 

Our industrial and scientific techniques are 
again tops. In 1954 we set new speed records 
for electric trains as well as new and fantas- 
tic records Jor deep sen diving. We won the 
contract for the 300-ton magnet for the 
synchrocyclotron of the great European 
Laboratory far Nuclear Physics in Geneva— 
another French initiative—against the com- 
petition of the best firms in Great. Britain, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland. Our 
French-built military alreraft is of such a 
quality that we have received large orders 
of “Ouragan” interceptors from abroad and 
even from & member of the British Com- 
monwealth. We are building the first oil 
refinery in Brazil and all over the world 
bridges made with the newly discovered 
French process of precontracted concrete. 
You will be interested to know that French 
navy yards are building 264,000 tons of tank- 
ers for United States. concerns, 

The French even defeated, 3 weeks ago, the 
English rugby team on its own ground. 

Most of all, we haven't had a serious strike 
in a year and a half and the French cur- 
rency and prices have remained remarkably 
stable for nearly 3 years. 

And last, but not least, there is a renais- 
sance in French poetry. As poetry is, with 
music, the most instinctive expression of a 
nation’s soul, this is a good omen that 
France is once more resurging, full of fresh 
Vitality and bristling with new ideas. 

One reason for this resurgence may be 
that France is presently undergoing a tre- 
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mendous revolution: France which, for over 
a century, had a stationary population, now 
has the highest birthrate in Western Europe. 
France which was ruled by older men and 
had the conservative outlook which goes 
with old age, feels now a new blood throb- 
bing in its vetns. It is this new blood which 
is helping the French to shed old prejudices 
and resentments. It is this new blood which 
enables the French to conceive new ideas, 
to work out new techniques. It is this new 
blood which is making it possible to put an 
end to the fratricidal feud between France 
and Germany. It is this new blood which 
alone can cause, soon we hope, much needed 
changes in the constitutional setup of the 
country. 

Gentlemen, France is beginning once more 
to look forward. Let us hope that she may 
be again, as happened in the past, a beacon 
of light in this confused world. 


More Errors in the Hoover Report on Gov- 
ernment Lending Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to a let- 
ter sent by the National Foreign Trade 
Council pointing up another of the many 
serious errors in the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s report on Government lending 
agencies. That leaves just about noth- 
ing right in that report. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE Counctt, INC., 
New York, N. F., March 18, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT HOOVER, 

Chairman, Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: In its section on the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington the recent re- 
port of the Commission on Organization of 
the Exccutive Branch of the Government. 
entitled “Lending, Guaranteeing, and Insur- 
ance Activities,” states that “many author- 
ities such as our task force and the National 
Foreign Trade Council take the attitude 
that the normal banking facilities of the 
country are ample to finance exports and 
imports.” We feel that this statement in- 
dicates a misconception as to the position 
of the National Foreign Trade Council re- 
garding the Export-Import Bank. 

The National Foreign Trade Council was 
one of the foremost organizations urging 
the creation of the Export-Import Bank. 
and it has supported successive measures 
for continuing the bank as a permanent 
institution and for expanding its facilities 
so that it could adequately render needed 
services in the financing of American for- 
eign trade. We feel that the Export-Import 
Bank has an important and necessary role 
to fill in supplementing facilities provided 
by private financial institutions in financing 
the foreign trade of this country. We re- 
gard this supplementary service of the KR- 
port-Import Bank as of particular impor- 
tance in assuring intermediate-term and 
long-term financing for American foreign 
trade. 

The position of the National Foreign Trade 
Council in regard to the Export-Import Bank 
has been set forth in the final declarations 
of many national foreicn-trade convention? 
sponsored by the Council. The final declara- 
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tion of the national foreign-trade convention 
held in 1953, for example, stated in part: 

“The Export- Bank of Washington 
is, in the words of the 1945 amendment to 
the act creating it, an instrumentality de- 
signed "to ald in financing and to facilitate 
exports and imports and the exchange of 
commodities between the United States or 
any of its territories or insular possessions 
and any foreign country or the agencies or 
nationals thereof.“ In keeping with this 
Policy, the Export-Import Bank, in cases 
where adequate accommodations are not 
Available through private financial institu- 
tions, can play a highly useful role in pro- 
viding intermediate-term financing for 
American exporters and importers, preferably 
with the cooperation and participation of 
these private institutions. It can also be 
helpful, under similar circumstances, in pro- 
viding longer term financing for the pur- 
Chase, by entities located abroad, of needed 
materials and equipment of United States 
origin. If this financing is made available 
in line with_the courageous approach the 
bank has taken in previous years, American 
traders and investors can thereby be afforded 
a better opportunity to maintain their posi- 
tion against foreign competitors, whose gov- 
ernments are providing them with generous 
assistance for the development and expan- 
sion of their activities. 

“The Convention commends the manage- 
ment of the bank for the care it has exer- 
Cised in screening loan applications, and for 
the emphasis it has given to the need for 
Tundamental soundness and productivity in 
the undertakings involved. It also com- 
mends the management for its adherence to 
the concept that the increased production 
and trade it has endeavored to stimulate can 
best be fostered through the development of 
enterprises under private operation and con- 
trol, It is worthy of commendation, fur- 
thermore, that, in serving the interests of 
American foreign traders, the bank has, at 
the same time, so managed its affairs as to 
Show a profit.” 

In calling for a rededication to the orig- 
inal purposes for which the Export-Import 
Bank was created and for active implementa- 
tion of these purposes, the 1953 conyention 
Stated: “It is, of course, equally important 
that the bank reaffirm its policy of not 
Undertaking operations which commercial 
banks are themselves willing to finance on 
Teasonable terms. 

“The Convention emphasizes that the 
American foreign trader cannot look to any 
international agency as a substitute for the 

port-Import Bank for the financial ac- 
Commodation he requires.” 

A pronouncement relating to the Export- 

port Bank similar to that of the 1953 
Convention was also made by the National 

dreign Trade Convention held in November 
1954. That convention stated: 

“The great bulk of American exports and 
Imports is financed either by the private 
taterprizers themselves who undertake the 

Tansactions involved or by private financial 
institutions whose facilities are available for 

Purpose. In some cases, however, it is 
be that the national interest would 

Served by the development of trade oppor- 
ù ties which depend for their realization 

Pon intermediate - term or long - term 

€ncing facilities which private institu- 

ns are not providing out of their own 
Tesources, In this area the Export-Import 
too working preferably with the coopera- 
ttit and participation of these private in- 
roja tions, can play a useful and welcome 
pl €, and its operations are held to be com- 

“mentary to rather than in conflict with 
* Predominant role that is played by pri- 

te enterprise. 
tapadt convention Is gratified by the action 

en by the Congress in amending the 
ident. Enport Bank Act to provide for an 

“pendent management of the bank under 
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a board of directors, for representation of 
the bank on the National Advisory Council, 
and for an Increase of $500 million in the 
bank’s lending authority. It believes that 
the Export-Import Bank has done a com- 
mendable job, over the years, in promoting 
our foreign trade, and it holds that the 
amendments to the act now in force should 
further enhance the bank's usefulness. 

“The convention commends the manage- 
ment of the bank for its adherence to the 
concept that the increased volume of busi- 
ness it seeks to stimulate can best be fos- 
tered through the development of enterprises 
under private operation and control. It 
holds that the American foreign trader can- 
not look to any international agency as a 
substitute for the Export-Import Bank for 
the financial accommodation he may, upon 
occasion, legitimately require. It belleves 
that the bank, in serving as an essential 
and effective instrumentality for the fnanc- 
ing of American foreign trade, can operate 
in harmony with the foreign policy objec- 
tives of the United States In a mannef which 
is beyond the province of any international 
organization," $ 

In view of the above and of our 20 years 
of active support of the Export-Import Bank, 
we can find no justification for the statement 
made in the report of the Commission that 
the National Foreign Trade Council “takes 
the attitude that the normal banking facili- 
ties of the country are ample to finance 
exports and imports.” We, therefore, re- 
spectfully request that appropriate steps be 
taken to correct the erroneous impression 
conveyed by this report as to the position 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, In 
view of the importance which we attach to 
this matter, we are taking the liberty of 
sending copies of this letter to the other 
members of the Commission and to Mem- 
bers of. Congress, 

Very respectfully yours, 
ROBERT F. Loner, 
Chairman. 


Strength and Caution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing a great deal of talk at this time 
about the possibility of a Big Four meet- 
ing. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial of timely interest 
entitled “Strength and Caution,” from 
the Daily Mirror, New York, March 29, 
1955: 

STRENGTH AND CAUTION 

In the wake of French approval for the 
rearmament of West Germany, it was dis- 
closed by our State Department Monday that 
quite active consultations are going on 
among Britain, the United States, and France 
concerning a possible Big Four meeting. 

President Eisenhower has already indicated 
he is not going to rush into any big-power 
conferences and the current consultations 
presage no such hasty action. 

That is just as well. When we have rushed 

into such meetings in the past, we usually 
got the worst of it—witness Yalta and Pots- 
dam. 
Much groundwork remains to be done. 
We must, as President Eisenhower is well 
aware, be absolutely sure that such a con- 
ference will serve definite purposes and not 
just become a sounding board for Soviet 
propaganda, 
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But it is intriguing to note that Soviet 
Premier Bulganin is receptive to the con- 
Terence idea. 

Previously, the Soviet stand was that a 
conference would be useful only if the West 
refrained from the completion of the NATO 
alliance and the Paris pacts, and would be 
useless if they went through—as they are 
now going through. 

Nobody knows what Bulganin's apparent 
amenity in this respect means. From past 
experience, we are entitled to be skeptical 
and to welcome the Soviet receptiveness 
with caution. But we need not fear it. 

The West gains both psychological and 
military strength by the French action, 

And strength and caution must be our 
watchwords in any dealings with the 
Kremlin. 


Textile Industry of the United States 
Loses Foreign Markets and Is Threat- 
ened by Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of the Textile 
Workers Union of America before the 
Senate Labor Committee: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF THE Untren STATES 
LOSES FOREIGN MARKETS AND Is THREAT- 
ENED BY IMPORTS 
(By Solomon Barkin, research director, 

TWUA-CIO) 

The stability of the textile industry has 
been seriously affected, both by the loss of 
export markets and the displacement of 
American production by imports. These 
have tended to aggravate the internal ad- 
justment being affected in the United States 
through rising productivity, mergers, changes 
in types of apparel, interfiber competition 
and other significant developments which 
are reducing domestic employment and the 
demand for textile products, 

1. Loss of export markets: The American 
textile industry has, since 1947, suffered 
large losses in export markets and these are 
likely to continue to contract. During that 
year, the United States exported 1.5 billion 
square yauds of cotton fabrics and 250 mil- 
lion square yards of synthetic fabrics. This 
volume has been drastically reduced: in 1953 
exports were 621 million square yards of cot- 
tons and 198 million square yards of syn- 
thetic fabrics. In 1954, the export volume 
Was even smaller; 605 million square yards 
of cottons and 200 million square yards of 
synthetics. 

The primary American export markets are 
in Canada, the Philippines, Cuba, Latin 
America and South Africa. As for Canada, 
to which one-third of our cotton exports 
are sent, our market is now threatened by 
the new trade treaty to be consummated 
under the GATT agreement which will per- 
mit Japanese textiles to compete with Amer- 
ican imports under very favorable conditions, 
We are likely to lose a substantial part of 
the market. As for the Philippines and 
Cuba, we enjoy a preferential position. Our 
exports to be Philippines are duty free. But 
this position is tied to a trade which has 
a terminus and considerable pressure exists 
for the elimination of this condition. Our 
preferential tariff position in Cuba has been 
threatened several times by the Japanese. 
In the other countries, our position is like- 
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wise insecure. It is dependent upon tariff 
rates as well as competition, primairly from 
Japan and now India in the cotton field. 
Our exports to Indonesia are completely re- 
lated to the forelgn-aid program and are 
likely to be terminated and substituted by 
Japanese or Indian textiles. There is no 
doubt that the volume of textile exports will 
continue to shrink. 

2. Displacement by imports: Several divi- 
sions of the textile industry have felt the 
impact of imports most seriously. They are 
the woolen and worsted; woven carpets and 
rugs; screen prints; cordage and soft and 
hard fiber industries. 

(a) Woolen and worsted industry: This 
industry has been beset by many difficulties 
which have shrunk employment in broad- 
woven fabric mills from a total of 122,500 
production workers in 1947 to 100,000 work- 
ers in 1949; to 89,000 workers in 1951; to 
78,000 workers in 1953; and an estimated 
number of some 50,000 workers at the pres- 
ent time. Most of this reduction is due to 
the diminished use of woolen and worsted 
textiles, but imports have aggravated an 
otherwise difficult position. Woolen and 
worsted imports have constituted a rising 
proportion of American production, reach- 
ing its peak In 1953 when 243 million square 
yards were imported constituting 5.3 percent 
of domestic proportion. In 1954, the imports 
were 19.2 million square yards, comprising 
5 percent of the domestic production. 

These imports have been serious because 
they have continued to hit hard at a shrink- 
ing industry. Moreover, they have provided 
competition for the older divisions of the 
industry. The competition has been keenest 
for the finer qualities of worsteds and wool- 
ens. Thus those sectors which have the 
greatest chance of surviving in the domestic 
interfiber competition have been impaired 
by competition from abroad. 

We have not been able to get relief from 
the Tariff Commission under the provision 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which permits increasing the tariff 
rate on fabrics in which imports exceed 5 
percent of average annual domestic produc- 
tion. We have urged, to no avall, that the 
Tariff Commission interpret the above stipu- 
lation so that each class of fabric be con- 
sidered separately, by weight, in computing 
the 5-percent limitation; we have also main- 
tained that production of fabrics for Govern- 
ment orders should not be included in the 
domestic production averages since imports 
are not competitive with these fabrics. 

(b) Woven carpets and rugs: Similarly in 
the woven carpet and rug industry imports 
have compounded difficulties resulting from 
the shrinkage in the industry. During the 
postwar peak, 1948, 89 million square yards 
were produced, but this volume Mas declined 
so that output in 1953 was only 67 million 
square yards, and in 1954, 55 million square 
yards. In the meantime the volume of im- 
ports have risen. In 1948 (peak production 
year) imports were only 1.6 million square 
yards, whereas in 1953, it was 33 million 
square yards, or 5 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, and in 1954 imports were 2.9 million 
square yards, again 5 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. 

A particularly aggravating feature of these 
imports is that they are concentrated on 
wilton or jacquard carpets, which have been 
least affected by domestic competition from 
the tufted carpets, the principal cause for the 
reduction in the sales of axminster and some 
of the velvet-carpet markets. Again, we have 
an illustration of imports threatening the 
very areas of the domestic industry which 
have been most stable. 

(c) Screen-printed scarves: The screen- 
printed scarf industry, which employed 2,000 
screen-printing employees, hundreds of sew- 
ing employees in New York City, and thou- 
sands in Puerto Rico, has been virtually elim- 
inated by the refusa! of the President to sup- 
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port the Tariff Commission's recommenda- 
tions for higher rates for this industry. (See 
original and supplementary reports to the 
President on Escape-Clause Investigation 
No, 19 under the provisions of sec. 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951.) 

(d) Hard-fiber cordage and twine: The de- 
structive effect of tariff reductions upon 
American industry is further underscored by 
the hard-fiber cordage and twine industry. 
Binder twine’ has been on the duty-free list 
for many years. Baler twine was put on the 
free list by a 1951 act of Congress. The re- 
sult has been that imports have risen strik- 
ingly in these areas, as have wrapping twine 
and rope, where low duties prevail. 

Imports have risen in volume from 41.4 
million pounds in 1948 to 106.7 million 
pounds in 1951 to 123 million pounds in 
1953. In the first 10 months of 1954, im- 
porte were 138 million pounds. 

Imports were only 14.8 percent of United 

States production in 1948, but the propor- 
tion rose steadily to 35.7 percent in 1952, 
to 47 percent in 1953; and for the firet 10 
months of the year, the proportion was 73 
percent. Domestic private production for 
the year 1953 was 245 million pounds, a drop 
of 95 million pounds from 1951. In the 
first 10 months of 1954 the volume was 177 
million. The proportion of imports to Amer- 
ican production for the respective products 
in the first 10 months of 1954 were as follows: 
wrapping twine, 130 percent; binder twine, 
3.141 percent; baler twine, 96 percent; and 
rope, 7.2 percent. An industry so vital to 
American defense is being undermined by 
imports. 
(e) Cotton textile industry: Cotton textile 
imports had constituted an insignificant pro- 
portion of American production through the 
entire postwar years. American manufac- 
turing productivity had been able under 
existing modest tariff rates to maintain its 
domestic market, In 1953, the volume of 
imports was only 64 million yards. During 
the first 8 months of 1954, the volume again 
was low, amounting to 38 million square 
yards. The prevailing great fear and alarm 
resulted from the large imports during the 
Jast 4 months of 1954 when the Japanese 
deliberately pressed exports to the United 
States. From a volume of 21.5 million square 
yards for the first 8 months, we find the im- 
ports shifted to 30 million square yards for 
the last 4 months. Particularly serious was 
the fact that these Included substantial yol- 
umes of combed goods which alerted the 
American industry to the new threat, and 
a large volume of velveteens. The great con- 
cern in this field is that liberalization of the 
tariff rates would spell a real volume of im- 
ports. Imports to date have been disturb- 
ing at times of weak markets when the low- 
price imports have further depressed the 
market or held back recovery. The second 
fear is the proposal for a double price sys- 
tem for raw cotton which will permit foreign 
producers to utilize American cotton at 
lower than American prices and thereby pro- 
vide a second advantage beyond their cur- 
rent low wages, namely, low material costs, 
and thereby encourage further imports. 

In view of the demoralization of the tex- 
tile industry, a new burden of adjustment 
and displacement is already imposed on tex- 
tile workers. Because of the rising produc- 
tivity in the industry, which has already 
resulted in the displacement of tens of 
thousands of employees, the fact is that such 
increases will ultimately reduce costs of 
manufacture within this industry and for- 
eign producers will not be able to maintain 
& permanent foothold in our market. Their 
temporary gains may lead them into futile 
efforts, expansion and diversion, with un- 
profitable ultimate consequences. 

We urge that no further reductions be 
made in tariff rates for textile items. An 
exemption should be granted in the bills now 
under consideration in the Congress respect- 
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tng reciprocal trade and no further conces- 
sions should be given on textiles in the 
negotiations with Japan or in any subsequent 
negotiations of trade treaties with other 
countries. 


In Fairness to All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
this thought-provoking letter from MT. 
John L. Gunkelman, of R. F. Gunkelman 
& Sons, Fargo, N. Dak., wholesale dealers 
in feeds, fertilizer, seed corn, grain, agri- 
cultural chemicals, and seed. 

Mr. Gunkelman has had long experi- 
ence in farm problems which qualifies 
him to speak with authority on this 
topic: 

R. F. GUNEELMAN & Sons, 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 15, 1955. 
Representative Orro E. KRUEGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter I recently wrote to President 
Eisenhower, and I assure you with no delu- 
sions that it might ever reach him. How- 
ever, I thought it might be referred to one 
of the agricultural economists that must be 
giving him this false advice to date. 

In dealing with the farmers, as I am sure 
you are aware already, we find that they 
still do want to believe in their President 
and indicate a reluctance to lose faith in 
him. I believe this is due to the fact that 
they supported him on the basis of his 
sincerity and idealistic approach to all prob- 
Jems. With this in mind, they feel that he 
has an inborn sense of justice in dealing 
with his people and still think that he wiil 
right this situation. 

However, he is getting an incorrect im- 
pression, I am sure, of just how serious the 
farmers’ comparative well-being is when it 
is considered alongside that of the other 
principal segments of our economy, and Í 
feel that it is in this comparison of posi- 
tion with those of his fellowman rather than 
the comparison of where he might be today 
in relation of the 1930's is where the mis- 
understanding is arising. 

I know you are doing everything humanly 
possible to bring this story home to him. 
As one of his supporters, I had finally come 
to the point where I had to get it off my 
chest. For the farmers’ sake, for President 
Eisenhower's sake, and for the sake of the 
Republican Party, I hope he sees the light 
before it is too late. 

With best personal wishes, 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun L. GUNKELMAN. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1955. 
The Preswent or THE UNITED STATES, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have long been one 
of your most ardent admirers, enthusiasti¢ 
supporter, and willing worker. I am hapPY 
to say that I still am, but do feel that it 15 
time to speak out frankly concerning Wha 
I feel to be one of your most serious situa- 
tions facing you as President of the Unit 
States today. 

This, I sincerely feel to be a situation 1” 
which the American farmer finds himself at 
the present time. I would like to preface 
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my remarks by saying that I am not an anti- 
Benson man; in fact, I have supported your 
Overall agricultural program and defended 
it in many instances during the past 2 years; 
but I feel in relation to other segments of 
our economy, that your present program is 
unduly rushed and severe in its nature and 
its consequences. I am not a farmer myself, 
but our firm operates country elevators, and 
& wholesale seed and grain business in which 
we come in contact with farmers throughout 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minne- 
sota, and I feel for the most part, that each 
and every one of these farmers have sin- 
cerely respected you for your idealistic hon- 
esty and fairness in contrast to many po- 
litical figures. They still today want to be- 
lieve in you and your program. They are 
reluctant to lose faith in the fact that you 
will lead them through to ultimate victory 
and a sound economic base on which they 
can develop their agriculture in the future. 

However, in the face of continued indus- 
trial prosperity, increased wages to labor, 
increased prosperity of professional men— 
the farmer is beginning to lose faith that he 
is receiving equal treatment with relation 
to these other large segments of our econ- 
omy. If this natural reluctance to lose faith 
in a man whom they have admired and 
Tespected is overcome by virtue of their ne- 
cessity to protect their God-given right for 
equality in governmental action, I am sure it 
will not only spell defeat for the Republican 
Party, but far more seriously in my eyes it 
will explode the confidence of the average 
Man in a President to whom they have dedi- 
cated their loyalty by virtue of their sincere 
belief in his highest qualities of leadership 
and God-given ability. 

If you were to look at the position of the 
American farmer in relation to the 1930's, 
Iam sure you would consider their position 
One to be envied. However, this is not a 
true measuring stick, or one to be used by 
most people. Human nature makes us meas- 
ure our relative position by virtue of what 
dur neighbor has and how he has prospered 
today. When the farmer looks at the labor- 
ing man, the businessman, the professional 
Man, and what he is enjoying under our 
bountiful standard of living in America, it 
is then that he feels that he is not receiving 
his fair share of the national income; and 
it is on this basis, and this basis alone, that 
Jou can treat the American farmer and fig- 
Ure out what our agricultural program 
Should be. As long as we continue to sub- 
Sidize industry to bring prosperity to this 
Segment of economy; as long as we foster a 
Prosperous laboring man and professional 
Man, then we must also subsidize the Ameri- 
Can farmer so as to keep him at a par with 
the other segments of our economy. If any 
One segment is to be let down, it must be 
let down in proportion with the other seg- 
ments of the economy, or must be supported 

proportion to the other segments of 

@ economy if you are to have fair treat- 
Ment of your people, and a people who are 
Satisfied with thelr position in relation to 
their neighbor. 

I know that this letter may never reach 
You; but if it should, I cannot urge you too 
Strongly to investigate the position of the 

€rican farmer in relation to the position 
2 his fellow man, and once this investiga- 
lon is made, I am sure that in fairness 
“nd justice to the American farmer, you will 
take the steps necessary to keep his standard 
°f living in proportion to those in industry, 

» and the professions. Yours is not an 
fnviable position, I realize, but I sincerely 

Ope that with the ability you have shown 

the past to analyze situations and make 
9 move, that you will again demon- 
th te this leadership and ability, and make 
1 se correct move to avoid the disaster that 
your” and that many others feel, confronts 
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May God bless you in your deliberations, 
and guide you to the correct decisions dur- 
ing your term as President of the United 
States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun L. GUNKELMAN, 


A Great American Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to pay 
tribute to a truly great American—the 
late John W. Davis, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

A member of the staff of the Clarks- 
burg Exponent, Clarksburg, W. Va., who 
knew Mr. Davis so well over the period 
of his great career, has paid tribute to 
this great man far beyond my ability to 
do so. His remarks in the form of an 
editorial under the caption, “A Great 
American Dies,“ is as follows: 

A Great American Dies 


(Note for readers: In the following article 
a member of the Exponent news staff pays 
tribute to John W. Davis, an internationally 
known Clarksburger who died Wednesday in 
a Charleston, S. C., hospital.) 

John W. Davis, distinguished native son 
of Clarksburg and internationally known 
statesman, lawyer, and orator, is dead, and 
our city, his birthplace, is sad. 

The world mourns as the word of the 
passing of this great man is made known, 
and here in his hometown among the hills 
there's a feeling of sorrow that is particu- 
larly acute. 

As a lad Mr. Davis was popular in Clarks- 
burg and the citizens affectionately called 
him John. As a young man he practiced in 
the local courts and took part in the politi- 
cal and civic life of the community. He 
became a member of the West Virginia House 
of Delegates, a start in a political career 
which was to bring him the highest honor 
of the Democratic Party, that of the party's 
nomination for President of the United 
States. 

Clarksburg relatives and friends fondly re- 
call John W.’s intermittent visits here after 
his political endeavors and his legal prac- 
tice kept him in Washington and New York 
most of the time. The middle-aged and 
older residents of Clarksburg remember the 
homecoming of 1924, when John W. delivered 
an eloquent address from a specially con- 
structed rostrum in Goff Plaza in accepting 
the nomination for the Presidency. 

No one, not even in a political campaign, 
ever questioned the integrity of John W. 
Davis. He was honest to the nth degree, 
and in and out of political campaigns and 
in and out of the courtroom he pursued his 
beliefs with eloquent argument and dili- 
gence almost without parallel, 

Politically, we had sometimes differed with 
him, especially in recent years, when he be- 
came more of an independent in politics. 
But though we differed with his political 
views, we knew that he was sincere in his 
opinions and in his public stands and we 
respected him for it. Our columns always 
spoke favorably of him. 

Elsewhere John W. Davis will be remem- 
bered because of the 1924 political campaign, 
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his service at the Court of St. James, his 
friendship for Woodrow Wilson, and the lat- 
ter's great dependence upon him for advice, 
his work as a constitutional lawyer, and his 
ability as an orator. l 

We Clarksburgers will remember him for 
those things, too. But we'll also think 
kindly of the days when he took to the hus- 
tings here as a successful candidate for Con- 
gress, of the cases he tried in the local courts, 
of his remarks at public meetings, and of his 
intermittent visits back home. We'll re- 
member that when he visited here he regu- 
larly looked up an old colored man who had 
befriended him in his boyhood days and 
secretly gave him a few dollars. We'll think 
of his homespun philosophy and of the fact 
that while he spent most of the past 40 years 
away from Clarksburg, he always considered 
this his hometown. 

We'll remember him as having been one of 
us and we'll always be proud to tell those 
we may visit in other States that we're from 
the hometown of John W, Davis. We'll 
think of Mr. Davis as a hometown boy who 
went to the city and not only made good 
but attained political and legal heights such 
as few Americans have known. He was one 
of the greatest of noted Americans. True, 
he didn’t become President of the United 
States, but the history of America un- 
doubtedly would have been different had this 
kind and sagacious man spent a few years at 
the helm of our Government. 

It is often said among those in the legal 
profession that John W. Davis had argued 
more cases before the United States Supreme 
Court than any other attorney in the Na- 
tion's history, with the possible exception of 
Daniel Webster. He had been counsel in 
some of the Nation’s most important legal 
battles, among them the case in which he 
successfully resisted Government seizure of 
the steel mills, 

It is unfortunate that John W. Davis has 
lost his greatest debate—that with death. 
We are told that as he seemed on the road 
to recovery a short time before death, he ex- 
pressed the desire togo home. He doubtless 
looked forward to more service for his fellow 
man. 

His lifetime is over, but John W. Davis“ 
wise counsel has left an indelible mark on 
the history of the Nation, and his friendli- 
ness and natural love for his neighbors have 
placed his name forever in the hearts and 
minds of Clarksburgers. For generations to 
come folks of this city will be te 
strangers they meet elsewhere that they're 
from the hometown of John W. Davis. 


Protection Against Unprovoked Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which would 
give protection against unprovoked vio- 
lence to all of the uniformed members 
of our Armed Forces. 

The net effect of this bill is to make 
the unprovoked assault upon our mili- 
tary personnel a Federal offense, if com- 
mitted while such personnel are engaged 
in the performance of duty or on ac- 
count of the performance of duty. Per- 
sons charged with such assault could be 
tried in a Federal court. It would pro- 
vide protection to all our servicemen and 
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especially those servicemen belonging to 
minority groups, who in certain locali- 
ties of our Nation might be the object 
of prejudice. It would extend the same 
protection to all wearers of the uniform 
of our country which we now extend to 
the Coast Guard, and to many other Fed- 
eral officers and employees, ranging from 
marshal and game wardens to meat in- 
spectors. 

Police protection in many localities 
where we maintain large concentrations 
of servicemen is inadequate. We there- 
fore must rely on military policemen, 
who, if they are to maintain order must 
be given adequate protection against 
bodily harm. This bill would assure that 
persons guilty of assault upon any of our 
military personnel on duty would be 
promptly apprehended and prosecuted. 

The Department of Defense has in the 
past formally endorsed this proposal. I 
hope and believe their endorsement will 
be forthcoming in this instance. 

As we approach the consideration of 
any type of universal military training 
program or expanded Reserve program 
the need for such protection becomes 
more important. 

It is my fervent hope that this Con- 
gress will give its swift consideration to 
providing the protection which our mil- 
itary personnel need. 


Is the Working Family To Be Ignored in 
Present Administration Tax Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted to insert in the body of the Rec- 
oxn a statement, herewith are my views 
covering generally the present situation 
with regard to taxation. 

I cannot bring myself to agree to the 
conference report on H. R. 4259, to be 
presented tomorrow for consideration. 

To do so will cruelly deny modest tax 
relief designed to benefit the needy fam- 
ily in the lower income brackets, while 
at the same time the fat-cat“ Repub- 
lican Revenue Act of 1954 will continue 
to drain off billions in tax benefits pre- 
dominately to large business, dividend 
recipients and wealthy individuals. 

It is arrant fiscal irresponsibility, we 
are lectured from high administration 
places, to give modest tax relief to lower- 
income families—to give a direct tax sav- 
ing of $20 each to the father and mother 
and for each dependent child, so that 
the relief will be more effectively felt 
at the lower-income levels where the 
family burden presses the heaviest. 

But—so goes the lecture from the 
same high administration sources—it is 
an act of high ennobled statesmanship, 
contributing to the welfare and stabil- 
ity of every humble home and fireside, 
to give unbounded tax relief to big cor- 
porations, coupon clippers, and wealthy 
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individuals as was done last year in the 
Revenue Act of 1954. 

I and other Members on my side of 
the aisle took the floor many times last 
year and this to protest the one-sided 
character of that 1954 act, particularly 
as to its dividend credit tax bonanza and 
its distorted and swollen depreciation 
tax allowances to corporations. 

The dividend-credit provision of that 
1954 act—the special-tax reduction for 
coupon clippers—will cost $362 million 
a year. Eighty percent of that relief 
will go to the six-tenths of 1 percent 
of American families who own four- 
fifths of all publicly held stock. Ninety- 
two percent of American families own no 
stock and get no benefit. Less than 4 
percent of all taxpayers—those with in- 
comes over $10,000—receive 76 percent 
of all dividend income. And eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of all American fam- 
ilies—those with incomes over $25,000— 
get 55 percent of all dividend income. 

I ask, is it a token of fiscal responsi- 
bility that special-tax relief be accorded 
a favored limited group of dividend re- 
cipients—the unearned income class— 
but even most modest relief be denied 
the mass of taxpayers who work and toil 
for earned income? 

The special depreciation allowances 
granted by last year’s tax bill—thinly 
disguised special tax credits for in- 
creased corporate dividends or favored 
capital-gains benefits to stockholders on 
corporate reinvestment of tax-free earn- 
ings—will continue to cost billions in re- 
duced Federal revenues for a generation. 
Expert students of intricate tax maneu- 
vers and business finance estimate that 
by the year 1960 the United States Treas- 
ury would be losing, at present levels of 
gross national product, about $3 billion 
per year as a result of these new depre- 
ciation provisions if current tax rates 
on business remain the same. The same 
sources estimate that by 1955 the tax 
loss would rise to more than $5 billion 
per year, and it would continue to rise 
thereafter. I commend to the attention 
of the Members the revealing study of 
Depreciation Under the New Tax Law, 
by Robert Eisner, published in the Har- 
vard Business Review for January 1955, 
and reprinted in the Recorp of March 11 
at page 2264. 

But when the 1954 act was under con- 
sideration and even as of recent date, 
we were told in solemn assurance by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other ad- 
ministration fiscal pundits who now lec- 
ture us on fiscal irresponsibility, that 
these swollen depreciation tax benefits 
will really cost the Federal Government 
nothing. They say that if you view 
their tax effect on one piece of new 
machinery (and please limit your myopic 
view to only one added machine by the 
taxpaying corporation in this dynamic 
business economy of ours), then the Gov- 
ernment will later get back the taxes it 
lost in the earlier years because no more 
depreciation tax allowances can be taken 
after the full cost of that single machine 
has been written off for tax purposes. 

“Baloney,” as a forthright statesman, 
dear to my memory, might have respond- 
ed. The shallow assurance that the in- 
creased depreciation tax allowance “all 
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washes out in the end”—to quote the 
study above referred to- not only is 
misleading, it is to all practical purposes 
flatly erroneous.” It mistakes the effect 
on a single piece of property for the cu- 
mulative tax effect, typical of American 
corporations, of increasing investment in 
new property additions each year in 
keeping with the economic growth of our 
system. Assume that gross additions of 
property are made at a constant rate 
each year by one of the big corporations 
in a heavy capital industry, if the proper- 
ties last 33 years depreciation tax allow- ` 
ances under the generous new methods 
of last year will exceed tax writeoff under 
the old method in each of the first 27 
years under one of the new methods and 
in every one of the first 33 years under 
the other new method authorized last 
year. The tax benefit does not “wash out 
in the end”; it can pile billions upon bil- 
lions in reduced corporation taxes each 
continuing year for the next generation. 

“When do we get back those billions?” 
I inquire after due heed to recent public 
sermonizing on fiscal responsibility. 
When I tried last year to find out from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I ran into 
a stumbling block of refusal to give the 
information at first, then official stall, 
and finally airy assurance to the effect 
that “it all washes out in the end.” 

Not even the Wall Street Journal ac- 
cepts the glib assurance of the Treasury 
that the new depreciation tax allowances 
“all wash outin the end.” To quote from 
the lead editorial appraisal in the issue 
of March 28, 1955: 

As shown here a few weeks ago, the de- 
preciation change can produce large cumu- 
lative effects over the years. On any single 
plece of property the effect is minor. It 
merely postpones taxable income a few years 
by concentrating the depreciation in the 
early part of the life of the property. But 
as new facilities are built year by year, the 
relative weight of the early, heavy deprecla- 
tion rates will keep growing, and Federal 
revenues will reflect this. 


Yes; $362 million a year of special tax 
benefits directly to stock dividend recip- 
icnts—coupon clippers—and billions 
more per year in corporate tax benefits 
through tax-free depreciation allow- 
ances to be kept in company tills, dis- 
tributed to stockholders, or reinvested 
with consequent increased stock values 
able to be realized upon at favored capi- 
tal gains rate of taxation. In the eyes 
of “administration lecturers,” that must 
be the acme of fiscal responsibility. 

Relief for the wealthy, we are told, 
will stimulate investment and promote 
confidence. It will sustain that delicate 
maiden, whose confidence we must s9 
tenderly nourish, the stock market boom. 
Relief for the needy, this administration 
tells us, must be spurned as phony and 
base political trickery. For the latter— 
for the needy—the weight of the tax 
load on their burdened backs will helP 
spur their daily toil and assure height- 
ened awareness of the precious price 
citizenship. 

Some other observers, perhaps lacking 
in self-righteous zeal for the current 
brand of fiscal responsibility, detect in 
this strutting fiscal conscience only the 
old hardpanned trickle-down th 
again restored to its place of public cmi- 
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nence after years of brooding silence. I 
doubt that in our modern economy, sus- 
tained as it must be by mass purchasing 
power and ever-broadening distribution 
of the products of farm and factory, the 
trickle-down will be adequately or timely 
in rate of flow to promote the truly 
dynamic expanding economy that lies 
within our reach. 

I urge disagreement to the conference 
report. I respect the views reluctantly 
reported by the majority members of the 
committee of conference. I know their 
sincerity, their deep conviction, and 
their persistent effort to gain acceptance 
of House action in passing the $20 tax 
credit, Only under adament threat of 
Presidential veto on the eve of expira- 
tion of current higher rates of corporate 
and excise taxes did they bow to Execu- 
tive fiat. 

But I anrstil] mindful that our Found- 
ing Fathers wrote in the Constitution 
that “all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives" and to the Congress the Consti- 
tution gave the power to lay and collect 
taxes. Too often of late has this 
House—its elected Members—forsworn 
its rightful prerogative. Let us assert 
it now, confident in the human justice 
and economic justice of our prior action, 
lest by failure to do so we embolden 
further the disciples of the McKinley 
era in their new onslaught of power and 
privilege. If we disagree to the confer- 
ence report, then this House itself lifts 
the awesome responsibility from the in- 
dividual shoulders of the able chairman 
of the conference committee and his 
fellow conferees. I doubt that the 
administration, despite its blustering 
threats, would rashly jeopadize by veto 
the true fiscal responsibility and fairness 
of our Government. The pages of his- 
tory are studded with examples where 
human liberty and justice were won only 
by like defiance of entrenched power. 


Tenth-Inning Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 
of March 17, 1955, entitled Tenth-In- 
ning Politics.” 

TENTH-INNING Porrries 

As the administration's tax bill headed for 

the extra-inning showdown of a Senate- 
conference committee, the “game” 
wholly political. 

It was plain that the Democrats, barring 

outside chance of a complete upset, 
Would not get the politically inspired $20- 
&-person income-tax reduction tacked onto 
the bill as a rider in the House and thrown 
Out, 50 to 44, in the Senate, but that wasn't 
the main issue. 


The main 
election. issue is the 1956 presidential 
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The House might or might not go along 
with the Senate and reverse itself on the 
rider. 

Should the rider be included in the ulti- 
mate conference measure, a Presidential 
veto of the whole measure would be in or- 
der, and Republican leaders have passed the 
word that it would be forthcoming. 

Since there is no such thing as an item 
veto In Federal money bilis, that would 
mean vetoing the whole measure including 
postponing decreases in corporate rates and 
certain excises, due to expire April 1. That, 
however, is no real risk. The administra- 
tion would then resubmit the original bill 
and there is no reason to suppose that Con- 
gress would fall to pass it. 

This is where Democratic campaign 
strategy comes in. They could claim the 
President blocked their handout, which un- 
doubtedly is their purpose. Short of real 
issues, they are hardpressed to find any at 
all, phony or not. 

Then it would be a question of whether 
the taxpayers put 38 cents a week ahead of 
executive courage, fiscal responsibility and 
economic stability. 

It is hard to believe that the Democrats 
had anything else in mind when they added 
the tax-cut rider. The basic argument of 
the rider’s opponents was unassailable. It 
was simply that a tax cut could not be justi- 
fied 10 months before the effective date, Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. Nobody could predict what 
conditions then would be. ' 

The situation now is like it was in the sum- 
mer of 1947 when a Republican Representa- 
tive proposed a tax cut for the year ahead. 

“Nobody knows yet,” said a Democratic op- 
ponent of the proposal, “how much money 
we are going to spend, even on the regular 
appropriation bills, in the fiscal year 1948, 
So it would appear to me to be the sound, 
the wise, the sane thing to do to wait until 
the first of the year or maybe until the 15th 
of March 1948 and have a look around and 
see how much money is going to be pro- 
duced in the way of taxes * before we 
begin reducing taxes. It seems to me that is 
so sound, that it is so unanswerable, that it 
should take hold, even upon one who is most 
anxious, politically or otherwise, to reduce 
taxes at an early date.” 

Who said that? None other than Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN, now & strong backer of the 
$20-a-person cut for next year. 

What he said then Is still true. It Is difi- 
cult to believe that Speaker RAYBURN has 
changed his stand on an issue so funda- 
mental, It is far easier to believe he would 
have said the same thing this time had he 
truly expected this tax cut to become law. 

So the battle over the tax cut rider takes on 
more and more aspects of a political game of 
maneuver for partisan advantage. 

Tt is a classic of its kind, a tie game as it 
goes into extra innings, as absorbing in its 
Way as the seventh game in a World Series. 


The Eastern District of New York Needs a 
New Courthouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolution adopted by the 
Brooklyn Bar Association. I hope the 
Congress will take appropriate action: 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED MARCH 9, 1955, BY BROOK- 
LYN BAR ASSOCIATION FOR THE ERECTION OF A 
New FEDERAL COURTHOUSE FOR THE EASTERN 
District OF NEW YORE 


Whereas the physical facilities of the exist- 
ing courthouse of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York 
are notoriously inadequate; and 

Whereas the business of the court and the 
attorneys and their clients suffer because of 
that inadequacy; and 

Whereas the construction of the new 
Brooklyn municipal and civic center has 
begun; and 

Whereas the United States has purchased 
a site for the erection of a new courthouse 
in that center; and 

Whereas plans for the erection were inter- 
rupted almost 5 years ago because of the 
Korean situation; and 

Whereas the land purchased by the United 
States is now lying idle: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion strongly urges the immediate com- 
mencement of construction of the new court- 
house to relieve the present deplorable con- 
dition; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the chairmen of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
the chairmen of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings in the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts. 


Economic Conditions in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Samuet RAY- 
BURN from a resident of Lackawanna 
County which graphically portrays the 
dire economic circumstances in which 
that region presently finds itself: 

Marca 14, 1955. 
Hon. SAMUEL RAYBURN, 
Speaker oj the House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Concressman: Would you be so kind 
as to read this letter to Congress so as to 
give the entire Congress a true picture of 
the unemployment conditions in the Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne County area of Penn- 
sylvania where over 80,000 men are out of 
work at present, and each year the situation 
keeps getting worse. The total population 
of these 2 counties is 700,000. This area 
was once a prosperous hard coal mining area, 
as well as an industrial area. The industrial 
part is not too bad, but the mining part is 
very bad, in fact it is a very serious crisis to 
the economic future welfare of more than 
75 towns and 4 cities, such as, Carbondale, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton. 
Even the factories have laid off men be- 
cause orders have been cut. They are op- 
erating on about one-third capacity. To get 
a better idea of the ares, so as not to think 
of this area as one of the small 
towns out in the West, known as ghost 
towns, at the turn of the century coal min- 
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ing was the chief industry here, People had 
faith in the community, and coal was a 
great resource to our Nation until oil came 
in. People built homes, and cities, and towns 
were built. Business people built banks, 
stores, bakeries, laundries, churches, schools, 
and factories. Streets were paved. Utilities 
built electric-power plants. Water and gas 
companies spent millions; telephone compa- 
nies spent millions; hundreds of millions 
were spent. These 75 towns, I speak of, range 
from 2,000 to 15,000 population each. So as 
to give you a real picture of the size of each 
community I speak of, the 4 cities range 
from 30,000 to 125,000 population. Every 
town and city has had a decrease in popula- 
tion since 1930. We lost one Congressman 
and several representatives on that account 
which proves the loss in population. These 
people, who left here seeking work, have 
settled in many different places. Some went 
south to Baltimore and Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia, Trenton areas; others went west to 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Detroit 
arcas; some went north to Buffalo, Bingham- 
ton, Rochester, Syracuse area; the most went 
east to Bridgeport, Conn, Hartford, Conn., 
Newark, N. J., to get work. 


The problem is that everyone cannot leave 
and move to another city to find work, first, 
because these people have invested their 
life’s earnings in their homes, and with no 
work available, no one ts going to move to 
this area to buy a home or even rent one. 
Second, those who did go to other cities to 
find work are doing it the hard way, by pay- 
ing high room rent, eating out in restaurants, 
and riding home on weekends, or once a 
month, depending on the distance from 
home, to be with their families and to look 
after their homes, These men who have 
found work in other cities are hated and 
snubbed by the natives of those places be- 
cause there are so many Pennsylvanians al- 
ready there taking their jobs away and mak- 
ing it harder for the natives to get work, be- 
cause the factories have found that Penn- 
sylvanians are good, steady workers, and 
work harder. But the problem is why should 
over 80,000 unemployed home owners in 2 
counties of Pennsylvania be out of work 
during peacetimes? Must we always have 
war to give our men steady employment? 
We do not want war to have prosperity. 
These men haye been unemployed now for 
as long as 10 years. It started when people 
in large cities started to use oil and natural 
gas to heat their buildings, and hard coal 
has lost its market. It is not a seasonal un- 
employment, as is the case in other cities 
when they have changeovers, inventory, etc. 
This is a case of an area that has lost one of 
its chief exports, meaning hard coal. We 
have enough coal left in the ground to sup- 
ply the Nation for over 100 years, but 
throughout our Nation people have turned 
to oil, natural gas, and even electricity to 
heat their homes, and we have lost our mar- 
ket by 75 percent. Just as the steam loco- 
motive Is almost a thing of the past and 
diesel electric locomotive has taken its 
place, so have the hard coal men of this re- 
gion been affected and all business firms suf- 
fering daily because of the loss of the Income 
that these men used to earn. And $30 a 
week unemployment benefits’ pay is hardly 
enough for food alone, and after so many 
weeks it runs out, and then it is relief if you 
sign your property over to the State. The 
average weekly pay loss of the 80,000 men at 
$15 per day, or $75 per week, is $6 million 
weekly. This not only hurts the workers but 
it hurts every kind of business here, except 
the unemployment office. 

What the people cannot understand is 
how our Government can help other coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia with hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and our own men who 
shed blood for our flag and fought for free- 
dom in three wars and are the Nation’s tax- 
payers cannot find a job In peacetimes? Our 
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people know that it is possible for our Gov- 
ernment to solve the unemployment probiem 
in this area because they know that during 
the war it cost the United States of America 
$500 million a day. They also know that our 
Government. could pretend that the war 
lasted just 1 day longer than it did to help 
some of our own United States ctizens in 
time of distress, not with charity or relief, 
but with a new industry for the whole 
region to replace the loss suffered by com- 
petitive fuels. Why does our Government 
give out large contracts to build new fac- 
tories in places where there are no people 
living at all and no cities, and new towns are 
being bullt around these new projects, when 
here the homes, the streets, the powerlines, 
the sewage systems, the water, the schools, 
churches, banks, and hospitals are all built 
and cannot be moved away from here? All 
we need are the new factories. When the 
Government is giving out big contracts, it 
should insist that they go to this distressed 
area, 

It is a shame to see 20 many people who 
want to sell their homes or even rent them 
because of the lack of work, but you cannot 
get people to buy or rent homes where there 
is no work. Our area is really feeling the 
depression. Small-business men can tell 
you better than anyone else. Many say that 
the early thirties were not as bad as now. 
A lot of robberies, sheriff sales, fires, unpaid 
taxes, foreclosures, etc., have hit the region 
due mainly to the economic condition, 
Please do not let so many of our good Ameri- 
can people and citizens be disappointed. 
Act now. Act at once, Forget party 
politics. These people did their share when 
the Nation needed them. Regardless of 
politics, they stood 100 percent behind the 
purchase of war bonds, Red Cross, Army 
enlistment, anything to help when our 
Nation needed help. Our own Congressmen, 
Democratic and Republican alike, from this 
region, our own two United States Senators 
know the conditions and have promised to 
help, but they need the help of the whole 
United States Congress because these people 
are United States“ own people. But when 
they hear how Uncle Sam is helping other 
countries with millions, their hearts cry 
with sadness when here they tolled all their 
lives, willingly did all that was asked, 
crawled underground on hands and knees for 
their daily bread in the coal mines, and now 
some of these men in their late forty's and 
fifty's are not old enough to die, not old 
enough for a small pension. They are sick 
at heart, weary about the future; they can 
and must be made happy and proud to be 
living in America, and we can make them 
proud and happy and ready to do anything 
that Uncle Sam might need of them in the 
future. Because a man seeking a job and 
unable to find one is a depressed man; we 
do not want depressed men; we want happy 
men. These are all God-fearing people and 
always have been. They hope and pray that 
Congress will look nearer to home. 

Over a year ago a group of people, known 
as N. P. I. D. C.—Northeastern Pennsylvania 
Industrial Development Commission—went 
to Washington to get help for this area. 
But another year has gone by and no relief 
is in sight yet. Almost every year different 
groups go to Washington to seek help, such 
as, the chamber of commerce. They all 
come back with promising hopes, but we 
still have the 80,000 men unemployed in the 
2 counties in the anthracite area, Luzerne 
and Lackawanna Counties, and that is a lot 
of unemployment for 2 counties. The 
firms who feel the unemployment, have laid 
of men and women and have added to the 
unemployment situation are such as, trans- 
portation companies; railroad companies; 
department stores; garages; service stations; 
bakeries, by going out of business; machine 
shops; manufacturing firms; laundries; 
buillding and construction workers; brick- 
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layers; masons; plumbers; electricians; câr- 
penters; lumberyard workers; cafe and 
restaurant workers; painters and decorators; 
printers; refrigeration mechanics; roofers; 
schoolteachers; structural steel workers; ste- 
nographers and bookkeepers; dairies; gro- 
cery stores; insurance firms; packinghouses; 
hotel help; telephone operators; and many 
others. Several beverage companies went 
out of business. We must stop this before 
it spreads deeper or further. A committee 
should be sent here to check the situation 
at once, not 2 weeks or 2 months or a year, 
but right now. 

P.S.—Enclosed are some of the buildings in 
some of the cities and towns in the depressed 
area just to show Congress that these are 
not just small mining towns, but are proud 
and well-bullt cities that once had a great 
future here and have cost people in this 
area billions to bulld. I am only a small- 
business man who comes in contact dally 
with at least 50 to 100 people, such as, busi- 
nessmen and workers, and have heard their 
troubles for over 5 years. I, myself, do not 
want any political office or favor. I only 
want Congress to help these truly 100 per- 
cent American people and wish everyone 
in Congress to see things as we see them and 
as they truthfully are here. And as a proud 
man of my community, I want peace, prog- 
ress, and prosperity. I hope you can send 
me some encouraging news soon. 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn K. Naor. 


Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I herewith include an editorial writ- 
ten by Louis Graves, contributing editor 
to the Chapel Hill Weekly and former 
editor of that newspaper. ‘This is a very 
thoughtful comment on the important 
subject of civil defense, which appeared 
in the issue of March 25, 1955: 


Civ, DEFENSE SHOULD BE A GOVERNMENT 
Division, RUN BY THE GOVERNMENT As THES 
ARMY AND THE Navy Arg 


Civil defense—the preparation for the pro- 
tection of civilians in case of hydrogen- bomb 
attacks—is either important or not impor- 
tant. If it is not important, then there is 
no sense in all the goings-on about it—the 
solemn conferences, the alarming specula- 
tion, the exhortations to the people to show 
more concern about what may be about to 
happen to them. If it is important, then 
all this talk, and whatever State and local 
organization may result from it, are utterly 
inadequate as preparation. 

The persons who are in the best position 
to know whether or not it is important— 
atomic scientists, the President and other 
high-level officers of the Government, the 
members of the committees of Congress hav- 
ing to do with the defense of the Nation, 
military leaders, writers who have given 
serlous study to the subject—declare that it 
is. And they declare it with all possible 
emphasis, 

We ought to trust them to know what they 
are talking about. Not to have respect for 
their opinion, when it is virtually unani- 
mous, unaffected by attachments to any 
party or any class, is to proclaim our lack of 
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faith in our whole system of democratic gov- 
ernment. For the very basic idea of this 
tystem is that, by majority vote, we choose 
us our representatives the persons whom we 
consider most competent to study the prob- 
lems of government—defense, foreign rela- 
tions, the tariff, taxation, and all the rest— 
and make decisions about them. Of course 
when these representatives divide and dis- 
Pute it is proper, in fact it is inherent in 
the system, for us to enter the dispute on 
whichever side we like, and rage and roar to 
our hearts’ content. But when they do 
not dispute, when they are all agreed on a 
question vital to the national safety, cer- 
tainly they deserve our confidence. I am 
not saying that a man does not have a per- 
fect right to be a dissenter, even if he be the 
only man in áa million or a hundred million 
to hold his opinion, but we are under no 
obligation to listen to him if we do not want 
to; not for more than a moment in passing, 
anyhow. Here I am talking not about lone 
Wolves but about the ordinary run of people. 

In connection with the danger of hydro- 
Ben bomb attacks you hear and read a great 
deal about dispersal and evacuation, The 
dispersal of population (that is, the moving 
Out from big cities, for permanent stay) is 
a long-range policy. It has been under way 
for several years, quite independently of the 
danger of enemy attacks, and now more of 
it is being urged as a means of diminishing 
the panic and the slaughter in cities if the 
bombs begin to drop. Evacuation is some- 
thing very different. It is an emergency 
Operation. It means getting people out of 
New York or Boston or Philadelphia or 
Chicago or Detroit or any other big city with 
the greatest possible speed after an alarm 
about approaching bombers has been 
sounded. 

If you think you can imagine what a 
task that would be, you are wrong, for the 
dimculty of it is inconceivable to even the 
most daring imagination. And the idea that 
It could be performed by any sort of make- 
shift State or local agencies, with the aid 
ot civilian volunteers, is dangerous nonsense. 
And a makeshift is what any controlling 
&gency other than a division of the United 
States Government is bound to be. 

The hurry-up evacuation of a great city’s 
Population calls for the most thorough, the 
Most serious and the most devoted study, 
the most intelligent planning. Embracing, 
as it does, fire fighting, the regulation of 
Waffic, the distribution of masks and the 
taking of other measures against radiation, 
medical and surgical services, and all man- 
ner of ministrations of relief, it calls for ex- 
haustive advance training not only of tech- 
nical experts but of administrators capable 
Of directing this colossal and fearful enter- 
Prise. Which is not to say, at all, that 
Civilians should not be called upon to help. 
Of course they should be, for the sake of the 
tfficiency of the operation and for the sake of 

national morale, just as the Red Cross 

and other auxiliary services have been called 

Upon to help in all our wars, just as civilian 

Potters were called upon by the Navy and 

Served with such remarkable success against 

tler's submarines along our coast, just as 

. Civilians are now being called upon to help 
Pot enemy planes. 

As it is now, we have an agency called the 
Pederal Civil Defense Administration, estab- 
Ushed in the executive branch of the Govern- 
Ment 4 years ago “to provide a plan of civil 

ckense for the protection of life and prop- 
11 15 * The principal responsibility is vested 

the States, with the Government provid- 
Coordination and guidance. There is the 
ws t mistake. For the Government to stop 
th coordination and guidance is folly. 
act All direction and the major share of the 
canon Performance of the various services 
the z aced in an evacuation—these should be 
2 unc tions of a personnel employed by the 
ted States Government. 
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Civil defense should be made a part of the 
Department of Defense. There should be a 
civil defense uniformed force, with officers 
and enlisted men as there are in the Army 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps and the 
Air Force. There should be training schools 
for this new force, just as there are for our 
other forces. Of course, precedent to all this, 
and essential to It, is an adequate appropria- 
tion of money. 

I return to the question: Is civil defense 
important or is it not important? If it is not 
important, stop talking and fussing and fum- 
ing about it. If it is important, then I, as one 
citizen, make this plea to the President, to 
the Members of Congress, and to our other 
leaders in Washington: Do not keep on tri- 
Hing with civil defense. Glve it the serious 
attention it deserves. That means: make it 
a direct responsibility, a definite operation, 
of the Government.—L. G. 


American Interests Build 6,054,831 Tons 
of New Ships in Foreign Yards—United 
States Yards Lose $1,800,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
extent to which big corporations of our 
country desert our American shipbuild- 
ers and build their ships in foreign yards 
is astonishing and highly distressing. It 
is no wonder that our American ship- 
yards are in such a distressed condition 
for lack of work. It is no wonder that 
our ship workers are walking the streets 
unemployed. The very corporations that 
are ignoring American yards and going 
abroad to have their ships built are the 
very ones that will cry loudest for pro- 
tection in the time of emergency. 

Every sensible person must know that 
our shipbuilding industry and the 
trained personnel to operate it cannot 
continue to exist without work. And yet, 
while claiming all the benefits of Ameri- 
can citizenship, these large corporations 
will build their ships in foreign yards 
and let our own shipyards dwindle to 
a state of inadequacy, This is not ulti- 
mately to the best interest of the cor- 
porations to which I refer, nor is it to the 
best interests of our country or its 
people. 

The importance of this matter has 
been recognized by Marine Engineer- 
ing in an extremely well-prepared and 
documented article by L. S. Blodgett, 
editor of that magazine. This article is 
replete with factual information that 
supports in every detail the statements 
and conclusions of the editor. I will not 
dwell upon all the facts and figures. 
Yet, there are some I will mention as 
an illustration of the important figures 
that are contained in the article. 

For instance, in the postwar period 
ship orders placed abroad have resulted 
in losses to the shipbuilding industry in 
our country, employment and purchasing 
power totaling $1,800,000,000 and these 
losses affect every 1 of the 48 States. 
It is my intention at a later date to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude facts that will show the detri- 
mental effect a dwindling shipbuilding 
industry has in every State. Further- 
more, the article shows that now only 
14 merchant vessels of the 1,347 under 
construction in the world’s shipyards 
are being built in this country. And so 
I might continue, piling fact upon fact 
and figure upon figure to show the dis- 
mal picture that now exists and prove 
the distress that follows our neglect of 
a full and adequate shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

Marine engineering has performed a 
great service, not only to the shipbuild- 
ing industry and its workers but to this 
Nation of ours, in bringing pertinent 
facts and figures to the attention of the 
American public that should awaken it 
into action. I fully agree with the sug- 
gestion that we need a long range legis- 
lative program that will: 

First. Encourage American shipown- 
ers to build and operate ships under the 
American flag. In 1954 United States 
flagships carried only 29 percent of this 
Nation's foreign trade; 

Second. Insure a modern flag fleet, 
adequate shipbuilding facilities, and an 
effective force of trained workers to meet 
any national emergency; and 


Third. Expand the market for the 


wide range of materials used in ship- 


building which originate in every 1 of 
the 48 States. 

I hope this national problem will have 
the full thought and consideration by 
the present administration and that a 
long-range remedial legislative program 
will result. 


The Fallacy of Controlled Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the guaranty survey published by 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York for 
February 1955. This article deals with 
the subject of controlled inflation. It 
is well done and worthy of the attention 
of every Member of Congress. I hope 
my colleagues will take the time to read 
and study this article: 

THe FALLACY or CONTROLLED INFLATION 

The battle in defense of sound money is 
never finally won. It is an unending series 
of skirmishes in which Inflation keepa re- 
appearing In new forms and under new 
names, always with glowing promises. The 
defenders are often forced to give ground. 
Occasionally they suffer outright defeat, and 
the people of one or more countries pay a 
heavy price for the monetary debasement 
that follows. 

One alluring guise in which the inflation- 
ary nostrum is now being peddled is the 
idea of a governmental policy or program in 
which new money, presumably in the form 
of Federal borrowings from the banks, would 
be continuously created and administered 
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to the economy in doses sufficient to exert 
a slight but constant upward pressure on 
the general price level. This new money, it 
is supposed, would gently stimulate demand, 
raise output, sustain employment, encourage 
investment, and promote growth and expan- 
sion. The economy would remain under the 
beneficient influence of a mild boom, with 
full employment, large incomes, a high 
standard of living, and all the other material 
blessings associated with that happy state 
of affairs. 
AN OLD FALLACY IN A NEW FORM 


How much inflation would be needed to 
produce this economic miracle? A price ad- 
vance of 3 percent a year is sometimes men- 
tioned as being about the proper amount. 
At first sight, this does not look large. The 
general price level as usually measured has 
often risen more than 3 percent in a year. 
Such an advance, however, does not con- 
tinue for long. If it did, the results would 
be surprising.. In the course of a normal 
working life of 45 years, the price level would 
be almost quadruple. A dollar saved at the 
beginning of the period would have a pur- 
chasing power of about 26 cents at retire- 
ment age. In such an economic environ- 
ment, what would happen to interest rates, 
saving, investment, and personal habits and 
morals? 

Proponents argue, however, that losses to 
receivers of fixed incomes could be made up 
in other ways, perhaps by direct govern- 
montal payments. At all events, they main- 
tain, any disadvantages resulting from such 
a program of controlled inflation would be 


4$ far outweighed by the absence of business 


recessions and mass unemployment, 

Such a prospect prompts the question why 
so simple a means of sweeping away some of 
society’s most troublesome economic prob- 
lems has never been tried. before. The an- 
swer is that it has been tried so many times 
that It is difficult to understand how anyone 
famillar with even the highlights of eco- 
nomic history can give a moment's counte- 
nance to such a scheme. The labels and de- 
tails have varied at different times and 
places, but the essentials have been the same. 
Controlled inflation is nothing but the old 
snake medicine of cheap money in a new 
form. The experiment has been tried again 
and again, never with the Intended results, 
and often with disastrous ones. In short, 
the proposal files in the face of all experi- 
ence, ancient and modern. It ignores the 
very nature of inflation. 


FALSE PREMISES 


The theory of controlled inflation is un- 
realistic at practically every point. To be- 
gin with, it assumes a much more direct and 
immediate relation than actually exists be- 
tween the money supply on the one hand 
and prices and business activity on the other. 
Money affects these other conditions only as 
it is spent. Changes in the velocity with 
which money circulates are often more im- 
portant as an influence on prices and busi- 
ness volumes than are changes in the amount 
outstanding, and they are much less amen- 
able to control. 

The idea of an economy responding in an 
orderly and predictable way to measured 
does of inflation also ignores the vital part 
played by nonmonetary factors in deter- 
mining levels of prices and business activity. 
Money artificially injected into the economy 
by governmental action can remain largely 
ineffective as a business stimulant for long 
periods, Such money does not come into 
belng in response to a specific need, as does 
money created by a normal bank loan, for 
example. Hence it tends to lie idle until 
business activity is stimulated by more posl- 
tive forces. Then the idle money asserts it- 
self vigorously, swelling demand at precisely 
the time when such an effect is least desir- 
able. The $20 billion, or thereabouts, poured 
into the economy by the Federal Government 
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in the effort to “prime the pump” of recov- 
ery during the 1930's had surprisingly little 
effect at the time, but during and after the 
war it unquestionably played its part in in- 
tensifying the inflationary pressure. 

The idea of controlled inflation convenlent- 
ly forgets the disturbing effects of monetary 
manipulations on business. Changes in price 
levels affect different commodities and sery- 
ices in different ways. The price structure 
becomes distorted and ceases to be an accu- 
rate indicator of market forces. Business- 
men and investors are misled into making 
false calculations, and the resulting errors 
have to be curtailed. This means business 
losses, reduced demand, curtalled output, 
and unemployment. It is proverbial that in- 
flationary booms are followed by reactions. 
Inflation, unless administered in overwhelm- 
ing amounts, occurs by fits and starts, occa- 
sloning a chain of developments which is the 
exact opposite of the steady progress dreamed 
of by the advocates of controlled Inflation. 
If experience shows anything, it shows that 
an attempt to put such a scheme into prac- 
tice would tend to amplify rather than mod- 
erate the boom-and-bust cycle. 

THE POSSIBLE OUTCOME 

To the inflationist mind, the reactionary 
phase of the cycle would be a signal for larg- 
er doses of the monetary stimulant. Herein 
lies one of the most menacing features of 
the plan, for it is certain that political and 
popular pressure for such relief would be 
very strong. It has typically been so in infla- 
tionary aftermaths. People look back upon 
the artificially induced prosperity that has 
vanished, long for its return, and are ready 
to resort to almost any expedient to recap- 
ture it. 

The hard truth that the inflationists can- 
not bring themselves to face is that booms 
generate reactions. The latter are correc- 
tive movements, and they cannot be prevent- 
ed without preventing the needed correc- 
tions. The longer they are postponed, the 
worse become the maladjustments that tend 
to cause them, and the larger the inflation- 
ary doses needed to stave them off. 

Unless the pressure for more and more in- 
flation is firmly and consistently resisted, 
somewhere along the line the people are 
likely to become aware that the value of 
their money is being destroyed. Then a 
flight from currency begins. The shrewder 
members of the population naturally realize 
this first. There tends to develop a class of 
professional speculators, and wealth gravi- 
tates into their hands. The worst impover- 
ishment is among the masses of the people, 
who are least versed in economic matters, 
and hence are slowest to grasp the full mean- 
ing of inflation. Sooner or later, however, 
even the masses refuse to hold money. Then 
the velocity of circulation rises astronomi- 
cally, lending its full force to the momentum 
of depreciation. 

The vicious spiral may or may not proceed 
to the point of total destruction of the cur- 
rency. Whether it does or not, the Inevitable 
reaction must eventually be faced. By that 
time, however, economic disruption and 
stagnation may haye reached such a crisis 
as to produce a Napoleon or a Hitler, Both 
of those dictators rose to power amid the 
economic and social chaos caused in part by 
inflation that got out of control. 

These are not theories but historical facts, 
They describe what has actually occurred, not 
once but many times, in countries where in- 
flation has been carried to extreme lengths. 

Of course, the proponents of controlled in- 
flation have no idea of carrying their program 


to any such lengths, Theirs would be a 


moderate program. The amount of new 
money would be carefully regulated. If the 
plan did not work, or if it had serious ad- 
verse effects, it could be discontinued. 

Some of the most disastrous inflations In 
history have begun in exactly this way. It is 
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much easier to start an inflation than to stop 

it. Sound money, like all sound principles, 

imposes a discipline. Once the principle is 

abandoned or seriously weakened, the discip- 

line becomes almost impossible to accept. 
ADVERTISED DEPRECIATION 

One of the most glaring of the proposal's 
many weakness is the fact that it is an infla- 
tionary program. The people would be noti- 
fied in advance that their money was sched- 
uled to lose its value little by little. They 
would be given fair warning that anyone who 
held money, bank deposits, life insurance 
policies, bonds, mortgages, or any other fixed 
claim to money did so at his peril. They 
would be placed on notice that their only 
chance of safety lay in successful specula- 
tion, The flight from money that ordinarily 
marks the last stages of an inflationary orgy 
would be invited at the start. 

The inflation that followed World War II. 
bad as it was, could have been immeasurably 
worse if the people had known all that was 
to come. Even under the spur of patriotism, 
who would have bought and held savings 
bonds if he had known that their redemption 
price would have less purchasing power than 
their issue price, so that in terms of real 
value his investment would yield him a neg- 
ative rate of interest? Who would have held 
any money asset if he had known that a few 
simple transactions in commodity markets 
would enable him to avoid the loss of a third 
or more of the value of his property? The 
saving feature of the situation was that the 
inflation was unplanned and hence to some 
degree uncertain. No such mitigating condi- 
tion would exist In a deliberately planned 
program of controlled inflation. 

OTHER OBJECTIONS 


In the face of such considerations as these, 
it would seem hardly necessary to dwell upon 
other practical objections to such a pro- 
gram. The problem, for example, of com- 
pensating the receivers of fixed incomes, 
which the proponents of “controlled infla- 
tion” dismiss so lightly, would be formid- 
able in practice. To whom would such com- 
pensation be given? Would it be limited to 
those who could prove that they had nc- 
tually been pauperized by monetary depre- 
ciation? Or would it be extended to credi- 
tors in gencral, who, according to the Gov- 
ernment's estimates, at the end of 1953 held 
money claims totaling 8083 billion, nearly 
twice the amount of the annual gross na- 
tional product? Would the holders of all 
these claims, or only selected groups, be- 
come wards of the State? 

What should be said regarding the morall- 
ty of a government that deliberately adopted 
n policy which enriched some of its citizens 
by impoverishing others? What would be 
the economic effects of removing all possil- 
bility of prudent investment? What would 
be tho social consequences of destroying the 
foundations of individual thrift? 

These and many other searching questions 
would be pertinent if there were any serlous 
prospect that a program of “controlled in- 
fiation” might become a lasting feature of 
our economy. They are superfluous when it 
is considered that such a program would not 
have the slightest chance of long survival. 
For controlled inflation” is almost a con- 
tradiction in terms. Speaking of a controlled 
inflation is much like speaking of a con- 
trolled forest fire. The hazard does not lie 
in the possibility that such a scheme might 
fasten itself upon the economy, but in the 
fact that it could do immense damage be- 
fore it collapsed. 

If there were a clear-cut choice between 4 
slow price advance and an intermittent un- 
employment problem, as the “controlled in- 
flationist” seem to suppose, it might be ar- 
guable whether the first evil should be ac- 
cepted for the sake of avolding the second- 
There is no such choice. “Controlled infla- 
tion” might conceivably postpone the day 
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of reckoring, But the postponement could 
not be for Jong, and the reckoning would be 
immeasurably worse when it came. Eco- 
nomic stabilization, within practical limits, 
is a worthy objective, but the road of cur- 
rency depreciation does not lead to it. 


Prosperity Begins on the Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s agricultural economy is in trouble 
and the resulting shrinkage of farm in- 
come will have an effect upon the econ- 
omy of this country as a whole. 

To arrive at a solution, attention must 
be given to basic defects and the follow- 
ing article by Mr. Carl H. Wilken, con- 
sultant to the Joint Committee on Na- 
tional Defense under the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, published in a 
recent issue of the Country Gentleman, 
is worthy of the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Prosperity Becins on THE FARM 
(By Carl H. Wilken) 

Its foolish to think that we can’t have 
Just as much prosperity in times of peace as 
in wartime. With the greatest productive 
system in the world, the American people 
ought to be smart enough to find out how to 
keep it working at its full rate. It can be 
Gone. 

All that is necessary is to make use of the 
total market that is possible in this country. 
The key to such a prosperity and the total 
market, on which it depends, is farm income. 

We have neglected this key. Farm income 
has declined for the third successive year 
and is unable to play its decisive part in the 
total market, So our industrial output has 
had to be cut back, unemployment has re- 
appeared and the national income has 
Cropped below that of 1953. 

You have only to look at certain facts to 
Tealize why farm income holds such a key 
position in our economy. The best proof 
is found in the parallel tracks on which 
farm income and factory payrolls run under 
normal, peacetime conditions. It is a matter 
of official record that in the long peacetime 
Period for 1921 to 1938 they held to an ap- 
proximate ratio of $1 of cash farm income to 
$1 of factory payrolls. In very instance dur- 
ing this period, factory payrolis had to adjust 
downward to farm income when it declined 
&nd also rose in ratio to any increase. 

This balance was upset once World War 
TI began. Wage costs and factory employ- 
ment rose with the imperative demands for 
arms while farm prices were held down by 
OPA regulations. This abnormal situation 
found us in 1944 with $32.1 billion of fac- 
tory payrolls compared with $20.3 billion of 
cash farm income. 

You'll remember that many economists 
Predicted the usual postwar depression in 
1946, One thing prevented it. This was a 
Testoration of the balance that permitted a 
Tull operation of our economy. Farm cash 
receipts rose to $24.5 billion in 1946. In 
the meantime, the impending end of hos- 
Ulities had cut back our war needs and 
Tactory payrolls dropped to $25 billion, or 
their approximate normal ratio with cash 

arm income. 
lald a sound foundation for the gen- 
eral expansion that followed. The normal 
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1-1 balance between cash farm income and 
factory payrolls was maintained until 1949 
when, as you will also recall, we had a re- 
cession. Farm income declined nearly $2.5 
billion and factory payrolis dropped in pro- 
portion. The net result was a setback of 
9 percent in industrial output. 

The renewed military demands and infla- 
tionary spurt brought on by the Korean out- 
break reversed this downturn, but with un- 
equal effects. The consequent expansion of 
factory payrolls, coupled with lower farm 
prices, has created the greatest dislocation 
between the two in our history. Farm cash 
receipts for 1953 totaled $30.9 billion and 
factory payrolis $45.8 billion. The disparity 
has continued through 1954. 

For the time being, the loss in farm in- 
come has been made up in part by the Fed- 
eral deficit and increased governmental and 
private debt. This is the only way it can be. 

The existing unbalance between farm in- 
come and factory payrolls, together with 
the spread between prices of manufactured 
goods and farm-price levels, is the most 
critical spot in the present economic situa- 
tion. Factory payrolls can't be cut back 
to balance with a $30 billion level of farm 
income. That would plunge us into a de- 
pression. But, as the record shows, we 
cannot haye the total market necessary for 
peacetime prosperity until a balance is 
restored. 

The vital importance of farm income to 
industry and labor isn't any new fact. It 
was noted some years ago by Allen W. Rucker, 
industrial engineer. In his book, Labor's 
Road to Plenty. he said; “For practical pur- 
poses, the total dollar income of industry 
and manufacturing labor is limited, if not 
indeed determined by the existing level of 
farm income.“ There are a number of rea- 
sons for this besides the one already cited. 

Modern farming, with all its power, equip- 
ment and supply requirements, has become 
an essential part of the industrial market, 
Its machinery and motive Investment stands 
at $17.2 billion and its use of power has gone 
up 70 percent since 1940. Its ability to main- 
tain or step up this outlay means jobs in 
many factories. 

You need to keep one fact clearly in 
mind to realize the full value of farm in- 
come to industry. This is the dual role of 
the farmer—as both a consumer and the 
operator of a highly capitalized, high-cost 
business. In this multiple capacity the 
farmer, according to a competent research 
study, is 24 times as good a customer of 
industry as the city man. 

The effects of farm buying power show 
up in the official record of retail sales in 
the United States. They reveal that farm 
States, like Iowa and South Dakota, spend 
70 percent of their income for goods in con- 
trast with only 50 percent for more urban 
States, such as New York and Pennsylvania. 
The difference is due primarily to the cash 
outlay by farmers for power, equipment, sup- 
plies, and buildings. 

A further light on the business-generating 
power of farm income is shed in a recent 
report by the Underground Water Commis- 
sion of Arizona. Since 1943 there has been 
a rapid development of the agricultural re- 
sources in certain counties of that State, 
largely through the use of underground 
water for irrigation. The commission's re- 
port, in stating the economic effects, pointed 
out that each $1 of farm income resulted in 
an additional $1.27 of benefits locally through 
purchases of machinery, goods, and services. 
The local community realized $2,27 for each 
dollar produced by farming. 

The demand for factory goods created by 
farm income isn't something limited to 
farmers alone. The last census showed that 
50 percent of our population live in towns 
of 10,000 or under and on the land around 
them. Most of these towns and and villages 
are really service centers between the fac- 
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tories and the farms and derive their sup- 
port from farm income, It is distributed 
among their dealers and service people with 
the same business-creating effect as reported 
in Arizona. 

You have seen from the foregoing how 
much business benefit the farm dollar de- 
velops at its starting point in the local com- 
munity. The effects spread from there 
through our whole economy. An intensive 
study of the Nation’s record since 1921 shows 
that each $1 of gross farm income results 
in an approximate average of $1 in wages 
for the factory worker and 67 in national 
income by the time it completes the full 
economic circuit, 

When you put all these factors together 
you realize why farm income is the key to 
the total market we must have for peace- 
time prosperity. It should be evident also 
that we can have such prosperity only with 
farm price and income levels in proper bal- 
ance with manufactured goods and factory 
wages; otherwise we cannot have the total 
market that industry requires to operate at 
full capacity. 

Both industrial leaders and factory work- 
ers should be just as much concerned as 
farmers in seeing that farm prices and farm 
income are restored to par. Their stake, to 
put it simply, is how much they will be able 
to make, sell, and earn. The public also 
should be correctly informed in this regard. 
Instead of being told only of the cost of 
policies to maintain farm income, as the case 
has been, it should be informed of what 
these mean in terms of payrolis, increased 
Opportunity, and a higher standard of living 
for all. 

It's time to use some of the traditional 
American qualities of vision and bold- 
minded thinking. If we do, we will be able 
to see the full possibilities this country offers 
for peacetime prosperity and the key part 
farm income has in creating it. 


Advisory Committee on the Watch 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, March 28,1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 

CELLER, AS DELEGATION SPOKESMAN, DEPLORES 
ADMINISTRATION'S ACTIONS IN WATCH CON- 
TROVERSY AND CALLS POR PROMPT CORRECTIVE 
MEASURES 
A strong indictment of recent adminis- 

tration actions aimed at curtailing imports 

of Swiss watches and a demand for prompt 
review of the damaging consequences to our 
national interest are highlights of a 26-page 
statement filed with the new ODM Advisory 

Committee on the Watch Industry. The de- 

tailed document has been presented on be- 

half of a delegation composed of 16 Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, including Representa- 
tives Victor L. Anfuso, Charles A. Buckley, 

Emanuel Celler, Irwin D. Davidson, Isidore 

Dollinger, Herman P, Eberharter, Sidney A. 

Fine, Aime J, Forand, Lester Holtzman, Edna 

F. Kelly, Eugene J. Keogh. Artbur G. Kiein, 

Abraham J, Multer, Leo W. O'Brien, John 

J. Rooney, and Herbert Zelenko, plus Gor- 

ernor Harriman, of New York State; Mayor 

Wagner, of New York City; Commissioner 

Edward T. Dickinson, of the State of New 

York Department of Commerce; Commis- 
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sioner Richard C. Patterson, Jr., of New York 
City Department of Commerce and Public 
Events; and First Deputy Commissioner 
Martin Dodge, of the New York City De- 
partment of Commerce and Public Events, 

The delegation's spokesman, Representa- 
tive EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New York, 
in his accompanying letter, called on ODM 
Director Arthur S. Flemming to instruct the 
members of the new committee to give a new 
look and full consideration to the Defense 
Department's recently declassified study of 
the jeweled-watch Industry which found that 
“no special nor preferential treatment for 
the industry is necessary.” The Congress- 
man, in pointing out that the delegation's 
statement had been prepared prior to the re- 
lease by the Department of Defense of its 
long-classified study, also called attention to 
Dr. Flemming's testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee on June 30, 
1954, in which the ODM Director “empha- 
sized the very essentiality which this de- 
classified Defense report negates.” 

In amplifying on this charge, CELLER 
added: r 

“We must assume that you were familiar 
with the Defense findings, and are, therefore, 
most interested in the source of the facts 
upon which you based your differing conclu- 
sions. Undoubtedly, the report of the Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee, which was 
forwarded to the President, was influenced 
by your testimony. It had about it, shall I 
say, the halo of your authority and prestige, 
and probably contributed to the President's 
decision to accept the Tarif Commission's 
recommendation to increase the tarif on 
watches. Thus, we look forward to receiving 
your comments on this situation and trust 
that any damage resulting from your state- 
ment will be ameliorated at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

The delegation’s statement is highly crit- 
ical of the ODM report which found that 
the skills of the four domestic jeweled-wateh 
companies were essential to national secu- 
rity. It point out that this report runs di- 
rectly contrary to a comprehensive review of 
the Jeweled-watch industry conducted by the 
Department of Defense, which determined 
that all military items produced by the four 
watch manufacturers can also be procured 
from nonjeweled segments of the American 
watch industry and from dozens of the fore- 
most United States companies outside the 
timing industry. The statement includes an 
analysis of the ODM report's five conclusions 
and presents facts and figures to validate the 
delegation’s indictment of the report's find- 
ings as being obscure and unsubstantiated. 

The detalled document also emphasizes 
that recent administration actions against 
watch importers were motivated largely by 
the ODM report. The delegation claims that, 
by accepting the flimsy argument of defense 
essentiality for the four jeweled-watch pro- 
ducers, the Government has “opened a Pan- 
dora’s box by which hundreds of industries 
may seck the benefits of high tariffs against 
foreign competition on the grounds of de- 
{ense essentlality.“ 

“The administration,” according to the 
statement, “could have used one or more of 
the direct aids mentioned by ODM—defense 
contracts, technical training, ete.—which 
would haye avoided the necessity for tariff 
increases, and would have been in accord 
with our traditions of fair play and competi- 
tive enterprise. Ralsing tariffs against a 
friendly nation to achieve such a goal, on 
the other hand, is contrary to America’s 
long-range interest.” 

The administration's actions in the watch 
controversy, according to the delegation’s 
strongly worded presentation, sets a prece- 
dent which can easily undermine the recip- 
rocal trade program envisaged by the Con- 
gress. The document is sharply critical of 
the administration for frustrating the will 
of Congress In its efforts to expand interna- 
tional trade. It states that “the protection- 
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Ist actions taken by the administration In an 
attempt to assist the four domestic jeweled 
watch producers is threatening to cause 
America to turn back the clock, figuratively 
speaking, to the 1920's in the matter of tar- 
if rates.” 

The statement points out that the 50-per- 
cent boost in watch tariffs last July, fol- 
lowed by other administration attacks on 
imports, was causing severe injury to the 
watch importer-sssembled industry which 
brings “over $250 million yearly into the 
New York area and their purchase of goods 
and services result in further circulation of 
$150 milllon annually in the region.” It 
emphasizes that the jobs of tens of thou- 
sands of workers, many of whom are highly 
skilled, are jeopardized by the curtailment 
of imports. The analysis also cites the fact 
that in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island there 
are “a sizable number of jewelry manufac- 
turers who furnish parts as subcontractors 
to the hundreds of watch importer-assem- 
blers. Any Government action leading to a 
curtailment of their operations is an eco- 
nomic blow to these States as it ls to New 
Tork.“ 

In its conclusion, the delegation charged: 

“Apparently, the present situation adds 
up to the fact that the administration is en- 
deavoring to do indirectly what it cannot and 
dare not do directly. It is administratively 
increasing the tarif and setting up all kinds 
of barriers against importation of a product 
without consultation with the Co 
Through the various agencies involved, the 
administration is using subterfuge and un- 
substantiated arguments to hamper and ob- 
struct the Importation of Swiss watches and 
watch parts. 

“We also urge the committce to determine 
whether the Government moves against im- 
porters have actually helped the four domes- 
tic producers or have merely injured the im- 
porter-assemblers and the Swiss. It is our 
conviction that these actions have been con- 
trary to America’s best Interest. 

Finally, we respectfully suggest that the 
new committee conduct full and complete 
hearings, giving all interested parties an op- 
portunity to appear, and that those in Con- 
gress who are interested in these delibera- 
tions be kept advised as to the progress of 
your studies.” 


Putting Price Tags on Public Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a recent editorial in the De- 
troit Free Press. 

The editorial, published March 25, 
1955, is abundantly clear. It needs no 
further comment other than the thought 
that it is repugnant to the American tra- 
dition for a Government official to use 
information to which we are all entitled 
for private gain. 

The editorial follows: 

PurrtIne Price Tacs on PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Incidents in which information has been 
withheld on security grounds only to be sold 
subsequently in the form of magazine ar- 
ticles or speeches are a fairly familiar story. 

The latest instance involves a forthcom- 
ing magazine article by Comdr. Eugene P. 
Wilkinson in which he will deal with tests 
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of the atomic submarine Nautilus. Report- 
ers have been seeking this information for 
weeks. 

Defense Secretary Wilson has promised to 
look into it, and the Navy has now promised 
that Commander Wilkinson will release fac- 
tual data before his article is published. 

So far as the Nautilus story is concerned, 
it appears that proper methods of divulging 
public information will be followed. How- 
ever, the prospect that they might not have 
been illustrates a growing danger which 
should concern everyone, 

When information to which the public is 
entitled is offered for sale instead of freely 
circulated the number of those whom it 
reaches will be narrowed, and without as 
many people as possible having all possible 
access to facts democracy cannot function as 
it should. 


Farmers Who Lived Through the Last De- 
pression Have No Difficulty in Support- 
ing Full Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I received a letter from a man 
in Florida who felt I was being incon- 
sistent by coming out for full parity and 
the family-type farmer. Here is what 
I told him: 


Through press of business I could not get 
to your letter until today, and I note you 
think I am inconsistent when I propose the 
farm bill, H. R, 748. It may seem so on the 
surface, but if you lived through the last 
depression when we spent untold millions 
on feeding people, reorganizing the banks, 
and, in fact, every business in the country, 
you will remember that this great depression 
started on the farms. In my State wheat 
was 26 cents a bushel, not enough to cover 
the cost of harvesting and threshing, and 
many farmers burned their fields. Stores 
out there were filled with goods, but they 
buying power was gone, and in turn manu- 
facturers could not sell and factories closed. 
At one time there were 15 million people 
walking the streets for something to eat. 
WPA and PWA were set up to give jobs, In 
my State alone in some counties 72 percent 
of the people were on relief. It swept clean 
as the businessmen and banks went to the 
wall. Seventy percent of the banks in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and cisewhere 
in the West closed. 

I do not want this to happen again—but 
if it is necessary to educate the people 
further, we can let the farms go and no 
matter what business you are in, it will 
finally reach you. It will reach you if you 
have insurance policies or any kind of in- 
vestments. 

You will recall that in the debates on the 
old price supports, nothing was sald about 
putting the farmer back on his feet, but all 
emphasis was centered on putting the whole 
country back on Its feet. The plan worked 
and when the farmer could get a price his 
buying power returned and factories re- 
opened and the Jobless went to work. MY 
principal business was farming at that time, 
and I lost all I had—$150,000 and some more 
I had to earn and pay back later. I lost all 
my land, and when elected to Congress rt 
had to borrow $100 to get to Washington- 
I was not alonc—if I had been I would have 
concluded it was my fault, but all went 
down. 
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All parity means now or ever did mean 
Was that a farmer should receive a price 
commensurate with what he has to pay out, 
You can see combines at $2,000 (in those 
days) and wheat at 26 cents doesn't work 
and can’t work. I never started farming 
again, I do raise livestock, and we used to 
get barbed wire for 61.75 for 8 rods and 6 
Cents for our cattle. In the depression, wire 
went up and cattle down to $12 per head 
for good cattle. We used to get good men 
for $40 per month, and they worked. Now 
We pay $250 a month and the work done is 
about 25 percent of what we received from 
$40 men. 

Parity means the farmer's selling price 
should be kept in line with his expense price. 

Of course, if you want the small farms to 
disappear, schoolhouses vacant, and church 
Monuments to once happy communities, 
your views will bring that about. If 
you want all the farm people crowded into 
the cities to swell the ranks of labor, you 
are on the way. If you want them on relief 
rolls you will probably live to see it. 

The farmers are blamed for everything. 
Those who buy bread now at 26 cents per 
loaf pay the price and then cuss the farmer 
all the way home. The fact is that this 26- 
Cent loaf of bread will be the same price if 
Wheat were selling for 75 cents per bushel 
instead of $2.23. There is only 3½ cents’ 
Worth of wheat in a loaf of bread and the 
Test of the cost in labor, transportation, in- 
surance, workmen's compensation, and se- 
Curity assessments. Just follow a load of 
Wheat from Williston, N. Dak., to your table 
and see what happens. It is shipped to the 
rain terminals, and the freight bill must 
be paid; it is sold to millers, and commis- 
sion men get a dig at the price—they have 
to insure the grain and pay their handlers. 
The millers buy the wheat, and again it is 
thipped—more freight and switching charges. 
It arrives at the mill and an immense herd 
of employees grind it up. They all have 
to be paid, they must have lability Insur- 
ance, old-age security, and job Insurance. 
The flour is turned out. It goes to whole- 
Salers and more freight is added. More of 
this and that until it finally reaches your 
Store. You buy the bread, but the local 
Merchant has to pay rent or taxes; he has 
to pay his employees, who in turn have all 
the same demands that labor had on the 
Tallroads and at the mills. The merchants 
must add to the price enough to live on or 
Eo out of business, and when you walk 
home with that loaf of bread you have paid 
3% cents for the wheat and 2314 cents for 
the unending line of railroads, trucks, in- 
Surance companies, old-age security, liability 


— insurance, and interest. 


Of course, you get good and mad, but you 
Can see that it is not the farmer you should 

mad at, 

There is only one way you can beat this 
fame—and that is the way we had to do it 
in the early days of Dakota. We raised some 
Wheat—it was not hauled by railroads, it was 
not milled by millers, it was not handled by 
A holesalers or local merchants—we ground 
t ourselves in a coffee mill if we could find 
nothing else. Made our own bread, and man 
ive, if I could buy a loaf of actual bread 

ke that on the American Continent today, 

Wouldn't ask the price. We didn't put in 
Plaster of paris to keep the bread fresh; we 

an't bleach it to make it white; we didn't 

up the holes or bubbles in gluten wheat 

th water; we didn't add compounds, in- 

tevents, acids, or other synthetic materials 

at are harmful to human life; we made 

ead and it was cheap in price, but so far 

> Perior to bread today that there cannot 
ven be a comparison. 

No; I think you are doomed to eat chemi- 
bread, and I am not so sure that some 
om, guy may not come along some day and 
it er synthetic wheat. If properly advertised, 

Will sell. 1 hope the North Dakota wheat 
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raiser will then escape the cussing of the 
bread eaters of the Atlantic coast area. 

I don't have time to write as fully as this 
to everyone, but I will mimeograph this letter 
and answer other thousands who are after 
my scalp because I want to maintain on this 
continent the family-type farm and main- 
tain farm prosperity as the only insurance 
against another disastrous depression. 


The Status of Forces Treaty Should Be 


Revised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to voice to the House my strong 
support of the resolution for the revision 
of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty. I 
cannot speak too urgently upon this 
subject. 

This treaty may touch the lives of 
millions of Americans—and touch them 
intimately and cruelly. Every boy who 
enters the service—and every boy is sub- 
ject to call, as long as the present mili- 
tary necessity demands it, every man in 
the military service of our country will 
be subject to it. : 

We are dealing today with a situation 
unprecedented in our history and foreign 
to our way of thinking. Our heritage 
rebels against it; our outlook for the 
future shrinks from its potential dangers. 

The NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
would subject every American in uni- 
form who commits an offense to trial in 
the courts of the country in which it 
occurs. Now, at first glance the full im- 
port of this situation may not be too 
startling. But the danger lies in the fact 
that there are tremendous differences 
between us and most of the other coun- 
tries of the world. Not only are there 
barriers of language, differences of out- 
look, of background, and of training 
separating the individual and his ac- 
cusers, but there are differences in the 
legal systems and in the methods of the 
courts abroad. 

Only with the English-speaking coun- 
tries do we share the common law sys- 
tem in the courts, Elsewhere the civil 
law or some other legal system prevails. 

Now our boys who get into predica- 
ments abroad, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, will be at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. First, they will not know the 
language. Though they may have able 
interpreters, there will be differences in 
terminology, shades of meaning, idioms, 
and legal phraseology—the fine points of 
the law—that do not readily lend them- 
selves to interpretation or translation. 
The accused will not usually be repre- 
sented by counsel of his same nationality. 
For the lawyer as well as for the victim 
these differences will present grave diffi- 
culties. 

Yet, so handicapped, the accused must 
defend himself in a foreign country, 
where the atmosphere may be hostile, 
the citizenry inimical, Public opinion 
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might well be against him, a man ac- 
cused of crime against the country which 
may already resent his presence, along 
with that of his fellows, though they be 
there for the good of all. 

Even in England, even there, where 
the court system has a reputation for 
excellence, a reputation for fairness, even 
in England he will be a foreigner in- 
dicted, and brought before a panel of— 
to him—foreigners. 

The trouble does not end here. 
Though we now have concluded status 
of forces agreements only with the NATO 
countries and Japan, there will be other 
countries demanding similar treatment; 
other, less developed, less friendly coun- 
tries, countries less conscious of the de- 
mand for an equitable court system, of 
the public demand for justice. 

Here lies the crux of the matter: Will 
justice be done? Or, will there be a mis- 
carriage of justice? 

What will be the American reaction 
when our military forces are subject to 
these things? These men and boys who 
serve their country abroad, whether 
through their own will or through a 
draft system which carries them to for- 
eign lands whether they want to go or 
not, will be subject to trial and imprison- 
ment under conditions and rulings 
which are foreign to us in every sense 
of the word, The reaction of the fami- 
lies and friends of these men will be 
indignant and bitter. Sympathy for our 
relationships abroad will decline, and 
there will be increasingly reluctant com- 
pliance with the draft law at home. 

To object to this treaty arrangement 
is not to condone misconduct, but it is 
to suggest a revision of the treaty, a re- 
negotiation of it, particularly with re- 
spect to article VII. It is to suggest a 
return to the system which was in opera- 
tion during World War II, whereby a 
military man accused of an offense would 
be tried by the military authorities of 
his own country, an American would be 
tried by Americans. The authorities re- 
sponsible for his being abroad would be 
responsible, if he gets into trouble, for 
seeing that justice is done. 

The resolution which I am introducing 
is aimed to accomplish this. It would 
eliminate article VII of the agreement. 
Its purpose is to bring this about so that 
foreign countries will not have criminal 
jurisdiction over American personnel 
stationed within their boundaries. It 
urges that all possible steps be taken by 
the Government of the United States to 
accomplish that purpose. 


Blame for Yalta Cannot Be Shifted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I quite 
agree with President Eisenhower that 


the only good that can come out of the 
so-called Yalta papers is that which will 
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warn us to beware of similar indiscre- 
tions or acts of bad judgment in the 
future. 

Anyone who has studied the records 
of the Cairo and Yalta Conferences, with 
definite promises to return Manchuria 
to Chiang Kai-shek on one hand and on 
the other the perfidious turnabout in 
handing that same territory ever to 
Stalin, must conclude that secret agree- 
ments entered into without regard for 
solemn commitments and the best inter- 
ests of the United States are deserving 
of our bitterest denunciation. 

It will serve the public interest best 
if this infamous deal is kept before the 
American people as a glaring example of 
what can happen when leaders are 
clothed with authority in excess of their 
regard for equity and should be held up 
for succeeding generations to examine 
as the ultimate in diplomatic chicanery 
and bad faith. 

The following editorial comment, ap- 
pearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
March 25, supports this view: 

BLAME FOR YALTA CANNOT Be SHIFTED 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur's vigorous denial 
that his advice was sought or piven in con- 
nection with the Yalta Conference helps set 
the record straight on who was responsible 
for the events leading up to Yalta’s fateful 
concessions to the Russians. 

It also emphasizes more clearly than before 
that the Democrats, mainifestiy set back on 
their heels by the disclosures in the Yalta 
papers, have been trying to salvage some 
shreds of partisan advantage from the war- 
time conference 10 years ago. 

When they tried desperately to connect 
MacArthur, and President Eisenhower, him- 
self, with the disasters at Yalta, the effort 
backfired badly, but whether that will be a 
lesson remains to be seen. 

The Yalta papers make it clear that the 
view of the Joint Chiefs of Staff toward the 
end of the war was that Russian intervention 
in Japan was essential. It can be argued 
that this offered an excuse for President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's making some conces- 
sions to Stalin; it may be doubted that the 
military chiefs had in mind such sweeping 
concessions, the giving away of lands that 
belonged to somebody else, or the refusal to 
see that Stalin's promises were worthless, 

But the Democratic view, at least as ex- 
pressed in the Senate the other day, scems 
to be something like this: The Yalta agree- 
ments weren't so bad, but if they were bad, 
Republicans are in on it, too. 

That is a weak argument in any event. 
The Democrats, notably Senators LYNDON 
JOHNSON and HERBERT LEHMAN, weakened it 
further with their vain attempts to make 
MacArthur and President Eisenhower share 
some of the responsibility. 

Jounson said that miscalculntions, “if 
any were made” were made by Mr. Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur. LEHMAN went fur- 
ther and said Yalta could be understood only 
in the light of recommendations made by 
the two generals. MacArthur, the New York 
Senator went on, urgently recommended that 
Russia be brought into the Japanese war. 

President Eisenhower told his press con- 
ference that his advice was neither requested 
nor giyen concerning Yalta, He did not even 
attend the preliminary Anglo-American con- 
ference at Malta. 

General MacArthur let the record speak 
for itself. He wasn't asked to give his views 
before Yalta, either. If he had been con- 
sulted, he says, he would have regarded con- 
cessions to Russia at that late date as fan- 
tastic, 

MacArthur's dispatches in the fall of 1944 
when preparations were underway for the 
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Yalta Conference—make it clear that he 
thought Japan was just about finished as a 
result of American victories. In September, 
he wrote that “defeat stares her (Japan) in 
the face.“ A month later he sald the capture 
of the Philippines would be decisive. 

LEHMAN apparently based his statements 
on an entry in the diary of the late James 
Forrestal concerning a talk the latter had 
with MacArthur in early 1945, when the 
General was portrayed as wanting Russia to 
get into the war. This, says MacArthur's 
spokesman, was a mistake in editing. 

But when Lenman, and Jonnson too, made 
their big mistake was in trying to twist the 
Yalta story to take the blame off the Demo- 
crats. Their obvious discomfiture at the 
new evidence of Roosevelt's mishandling of 
diplomatic negotiations led them to shoot 
recklessly from the hip. 

Inescapably, there is politics In the record 
and results of the Yalta conference, since 
the responsibility was born by a politically 
elected official, Doubtless, as Secretary of 
State Dulles observed, the controversy will 
continue “through the ages.” 

It will be better for the country, however, 
if the record is soberly studied and mistakes 
are acknowledged, as a guide to the future. 

The Democrats ran into a deserved setback 
in their first attempt to play politics by 
shifting the blame for the misfortunes that 
have flowed from Yalta. The episode ought 
to convince them they should follow Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's advice to use the Yalta 
papers’ to profit by past mistakes, rather 
than for partisan gain. 


Resolution of Wisconsin VFW on Hos- 
pitalization for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
there follows a resolution adopted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin, at its midwinter con- 
ference on March 23, 1955: 

Whereas free hospitalization and medical 
care for veterans for non-service-connected 
disabilities was acquired only after 8 years 
of concentrated effort on the part of the ma- 
jor veteran organizations, following World 
War I; and N 

Whereas in 1926 it was granted with many 
restrictions such as, where beds are avail- 
able, answering a questionnaire as to veter- 
an's financial ability to pay, checking vet- 
erans service records, etc., but fortunately 
these prerequisites were not too forcibly ap- 
plied during the interim in 1926 to 10933, 
when the so-called Economy Act invoked 
new restrictions, such as clearing out the 
VA hospitals of many nonservice cases and 
inauguration of the pauper's oath, as a 
check on future admissions; and 

Whereas the present administration has 
wantonly accused many veterans of abusing 
this privilege by taking undue advantage of 
this free hospitalization and medical-care 
provision by taking the so-called pauper’s 
oath when actually they were well able to 
meet this obligation themselves; and 

Whereas a congressional subcommittee was 
appointed and delegated with authority to 
investigate these claims of the many vet- 
erans who had perjured themselves by false- 
ly 3 this oath for free hospital care; 
an 
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Whereas this committee was chairmaned 
by the Honorable Representative BERNARD 
KEARNEY, of New York, and after careful 
and lengthy investigation, came up with 
these findings: That of all cases hos- 
pitalized, only an infinitely small percentage 
were able to pay for their own hospital care 
and consequently the charges preferred by 
the legislators and American Medical Asso- 
ciation were ridiculously exaggerated and 
grossly misrepresented; and it was a pitiful 
reflection on the honor and integrity of our 
Nation's defenders, the veteran; and 

Whereas the present administration Is de- 
manding a signed statement on financial 
ability of veterans requesting hospital care 
which are not service-connected cases; and 

Whereas this procedure tends to incrimi- 
nate veterans and presumably makes craven 
paupers out of men who have served their 
Nation honorably in time of war; and 

Whereas this Nation has been spending 
millions of dollars in outright grants and 
foreign ald to nations which were our former 
enemies, at the expense of the veteran's 
health and assistance by increased taxes im- 
posd on United States citizens generally, to 
meet these expenditure: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our national legislature 
committee take immediate action to elimi- 
nate this so-called pauper's oath in VA reg- 
ulations and endeavor to liberalize more fully 
restrictions for admittance for hospitals and 
medical care for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities of veterans at the earliest possible 
moment after the new Congress convenes; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sen to our national service director, Omar 
B. Ketchum, our congressional representa- 
tives, to Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Harvey Higley, and to the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tenth Anniversary of Arrest of 16 Polish 
Underground Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, if there 
is to be another conference with the 
Soviet Union, let our American leaders 
at that conference redress the following 
wrong. In accordance with the Yalta 
agreement the Moscow-sponsored pro- 
visional government of Poland had to 
be reorganized on a broader basis with 
the inclusion of leaders from Poland it- 
self and from Poles abroad. 

Mr. Molotoy and the Ambassadors of 
the United States and Great Britain, 
residing in Moscow, were entrusted with 
the task to cooperate in the forming of 
a new government along above lines. 

It was assumed from the very begin- 
ning by the American and British Gov- 
ernments that the most prominent lead- 
ers of the Polish underground, at that 
time hiding in Poland, would eventually 
enter the coalition. During the war they 
had fought in close cooperation with the 
Polish Government in London, a bitter 
struggle against the Nazi occupants and 
thus had largely contributed to the Al- 
lied war effort. 
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At the request of the British Secretary 
of State, the Polish Government in Lon- 
don disclosed for transmission to the 
¢.mmittee in Moscow the names and 
whereabouts of the Polish Vice Premier 
and Government Delegate for the Home- 
land, and of the three members of the 

Home Council of Ministers. The Allied 

Governments gave assurance that they 
would do everything possible to insure 
the safety of the Polish underground 
leaders. 

A short time after the Polish Vice- 
Premier, Mr. Jankowski and the last 
commander of the disbanded Home 
Army, General Okulicki were approached 
by Colonel Pimenov of the Soviet NK WD, 
with a request to attend a meeting with 
Colonel General Ivanov, a representative 
of the high command of the I White 
Russian Front. This invitation was con- 
firmed by letter, on March 10, to Mr. 
Jankowski and General Okulicki. The 
Purpose of the meeting, in Colonel 
Pimenov's own words, was the clarifica- 
tion of the atmosphere and the coming 
into the open of the democratic Polish 
Parties in order that they may take part 
in the general current of the democratic 
forces of Independent Poland.” Al- 
though absolute personal safety was 
granted by the Soviet representative— 
the 16 Polish underground leaders, when 
they arrived on March 28, 1945, at the 
meeting place—were arrested and flown 
to Moscow and imprisoned there. 

The Soviets committed in cold blood 
another act of shameless felony. It was 
Only on May 5, 1945, that the official 
Soviet agency TASS announced the ar- 
Test of the Polish leaders. This hap- 
pened during the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, and Molotov himself confirmed the 
news. 

The British and the United States 
Secretaries of State expressed grave con- 
cern to Mr. Molotov and asked for full 
explanation. Their intervention re- 
mained nevertheless without response, 
and on June 18, 1945, a trial of the Polish 
leaders was held in Moscow by the Mili- 
tary Collegium of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S. S. R. 

Following sentences were passed: 

First. Maj. Gen. Leopold Okulicki, 
born 1898, commander of the Polish 
Home Army succeeding Gen. T. Bor- 
Komorowski, after the Warsaw rising: 
10 years in prison. 

Second. Jan Stanislaw Jankowski, 
born 1882, member of the Christian La- 
bor Party and Vice Premier of the Polish 
Government in London, appointed dele- 
Bate in Poland; 8 years in prison. 

Third. Adam Bien, born 1899, mem- 

of the underground government, 
Peasant Party; 5 years in prison, 

Fourth. Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, born 
1882, National Party, member of under- 

ound government; 5 years in prison. 

i Fifth. Kazimierz Puzak, born 1883, 
fader of Socialist Party and Speaker of 
derground Parliament; 18 months in 
n. 
1 Sixth. Alexander Zwierzynski, born 
880, National Party, deputy speaker: 
8 
months in prison. 
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Seventh. Kazimierz Baginski, born 
1890, Peasant Party, deputy speaker; 6 
months in prison. 

Eighth. Stanislaw Mierzwa, born 1905, 
Peasant Party; 4 months in prison. 

Ninth. Zbigniew Stypulkowski, born 
1904, leader of Democratic Party; 4 
months in prison. 

Tenth. Eugeniusz Czarnowski, born 
1904, leader of Democratic Party; 4 
months in prison. 

Eleventh. Jozef Chacinski, born 1889, 
leader of Christian Labor Party; 4 
months in prison. 

‘Twelfth. Franciszek Urbanski, born 
1891, Secretary of Underground Parlia- 
ment, Christian Labor Party; 4 months 
in prison. 

Thirteenth. Stanislaw Michalowski, 
born 1903, Democratic Party; proved in- 
nocent. 

Fourteenth. Kazimierz Kobylanski, 
born 1892, National Party; proved inno- 
cent. 

Fifteenth. Jozef Stemler Dabski, born 
1892, interpreter of Polish delegation; 
proved innocent. ‘ 

Sixteenth. Antoni Pajdak, member of 
Socialist Party and of Underground Par- 
liament; was not tried in public, and 
the sentence in his ease, was not dis- 
closed. 

It is to be noted that in accordance 
with Soviet procedure the penal sentence 
is counted as from the day of arrest. 

General Okulicki, Jankowski, Jasiuko- 
wicz, and Pajdak did not yet return to 
Poland. Okulicki should be released on 
March 28, 1955. Jankowski should have 
been freed on March 28, 1953, and 
Jasiukowicz on March 28. 1950. Accord- 
ing to information—Pajdak was sen- 
tenced by administrative decree to 5 
years, and if so—had to be freed on 
March 28, 1950. It should be stressed 
that the fate of these four prisoners re- 
maining in Soviet Russia is still un- 
known. 

The remaining leaders were brought 
back to Poland after the period of their 
detention in Soviet jails had elapsed. 
Puzak and Mierzwa were rearrested in 
Poland, sentenced, and Puzak died in 
prison. Czarnowski, Urbanski, and 
Chacinski died in Poland—the fate of 
Bien is not known, as well as of Zwier- 
zynski and Stemler-Dabski. Michalow- 
ski and Kobylanski acquitted during the 
Moscow trial, were again arrested in 
Poland and are detained in prison. Sty- 
pulkowski is in England and K. Bagin- 
ski lives in the United States of America. 

In connection with the 10th anniver- 
sary of this shameless act perpetrated 
on March 28, 1945, against the 16 Polish 
underground leaders steps should be 
taken to, First, ask for full information 
as to the fate and whereabouts of those 
four leaders still kept in Soviet Russia; 
second, demand their release from 
prison; third, insist on the liberation of 
the underground leaders who have been 
submitted to new ordeals by the Moscow- 
sponsored regime in Poland after their 
return from Russia. 
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Natural Gas and Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am including a 
letter from Mr. M. G. Youngquist, man- 
aging director, Coal Heating Service of 
Des Moines, Ine., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The letter follows: 

Coal. HEATING SERVICE 
or DES MOINES, INC. 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 21, 1955. 
Hon. PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
Congressman Fijth Iowa District, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Pav: Natural gas has been an Issue 
in districts outside of the producing areas 
for some 20 years, but the big promotions 
have been in the past 10 years, and I doubt 
if any political body has as a whole given it 
very much really serious consideration. 

When a coal man approaches the subject 
he is considered prejudiced. When a Con- 
gressman is approached outside the gas- pro- 
ducing area many of them seem to think it’s 
good medicine for John L. Lewis. They for- 
get the real issue is neither coal men nor 
Lewis and that a lot of innocent people are 
going to get hurt. Not hurt by the cost of 
the fuel in particular, but by the cost of 
neglect in proper regulation of this valuable 
natural resource. It is of national impor- 
tance and needs large-scale thinking. 

In the first place we are gambling that less 
than 1 percent of our natural-fuel resources 
will last for an unlimited time, 

We are being lulled into peaceful dreams 
that in a few short years atomic power will 
be so cheap and easy to get that it will only 
require the effort of a pushbutton to replace 
gas or any fuel. 

Few local political bodies have given any 
thought of safety measures, either in instal- 
lation, the supply, the storage, the standby 
fuel, or protection of its citizens in case of 
& catastrophe. Too little can be done when 
it is too late, and the time to pay the pre- 
mium on the insurance policy is in advance 
planning. 

As gas moved into the larger cities the 
promotion plans were to sell gas cheap to 
industrial users in order to build up volume. 
The housing program fitted into this pro- 
gram in that houses were built in mass pro- 
duction, exploiting the savings in no base- 
ment or chimneys that would not handle any 
Tuel except gas in most of the projects. The 
result, millions of homes that in an emer- 
gency do not have a chimney that would 
burn wood, paper, or any other fuel are 
some of the benefits of this great money- 
saving campaign. 

Unlike coal, where the fields are proven 
for a thousand years’ supply and where 
mines are mechanized to produce low-cost 
fuel, gas production is on a rising plane. 
Producers of gas must continually prospect 
to provide tomorrow's supply of gas. It 
must be recognized that In order to protect 
users of gas, ample provision must be made 
for increased costs in order to provide this 
fuel as the public demands to be served, 
The Government should not lead them to 
believe that protection means they will be 
provided with low gas rates. Their protec- 
tion should come in an adequate supply of 
gas, properly distributed both as to safety 
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and fuel needs, with a reserve in mind to 
protect the Nation should an emergency re- 
quire prompt redistribution. In a recent 
conference on fuel needs an executive made 
this statement: “Gas is protected by Gov- 
ernment regulation so that we know rates 
will be kept low which isn’t the case with 
coal.” These people are honest people and 
the expression is common and maybe it is 
so. I rather treat the price as secondary 
and you would soon find that out if the sup- 
ply was reduced at any time. 

If H. R. 4943 takes into account the pro- 
tection of our national resource, covers or- 
derly distribution, protects against oversell- 
ing in order to extend the years of best use 
of this valuable resource, with due regard 
for the everlasting vigilance necessary to pro- 
vide tomorrow’s supply of gas, then I am 
for it and will believe you are placing the 
interest of the people first. 

Yours truly, 
M. G. Youncquist. 


The Attack Upon Our Republican Tax 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
certain prophets of gloom and doom 
charged that the Republican $7.4 billion 
tax reduction and the tax-revision bill— 
H. R. 8300—favored the wealthy tax- 
payer and bore too hard upon the work- 
ingman. That charge was absolutely 
false. Those same prophets now claim 
that the tax bills of last year favored the 
taxpayer in the upper brackets and dis- 
criminated against the taxpayer in the 
lower brackets; therefore, their $20 per 
person tax-cut proposal was only fair. 
The following breakdown demonstrates 
the falseness of their charges: 

First. A 10-percent cut was made in 
the personal income tax for all individ- 
uals in the middie and lower brackets. 
That tax cut tapered off to less than 2 
percent for the taxpayers in the 3 
top brackets. The great majority of 
taxpayers—85 percent—are in the mid- 
dle and lower tax brackets. Did that 
tax cut favor the rich? 

Second. All excise taxes, with the ex- 
ception of those upon liquor and tobacco, 
were cut from 25, 20, and 15 percent to 
10 percent—a cut of $1 billion to con- 
sumers. The working men and women 
of America and their families constitute 
85 percent of the consumers of the Na- 
tion. Did that tax reduction favor the 
rich? 

Third, The repeal of the excess-profits 
tax last year reduced taxes upon cor- 
porations $2 billion. What did the cor- 
porations do with the $2 billion? Every 
dollar of it was either paid out to the 
corporation stockholders or was plowed 
back into business expansion. Since 80 
percent of all the stockholders in Amer- 
ica receive less than $5,000 per year in- 
come, the dollars that went to the stock- 
holders did not go to the rich. And the 
dollars that went into expansion pro- 
vided jobs for the 600,000 new workers 
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that enter the American labor market 
each year. Can anyone claim then that 
the repeal of the excess-profits tax was 
for the benefit of the rich? 

Fourth. The passage last year of H. R. 
8200, the tax revision bill, established a 
favorable tax climate for American busi- 
ness and industry in which to expand. 
This created more jobs for the working- 
men of America. Did the tax revision 
bill favor the rich? 

On the basis of the facts, therefore, 
do the charges of the prophets of gloom 
and doom stand up? 

A POLITICAL BAROMETER 


Mr. Speaker, the recent attack upon 
the revised Federal Tax Code by the New 
Dealers in Congress, who—as a result of 
the election returns last fall—are again 
in the saddle, is a clear indication of 
what American businessmen can expect 
if the New Dealers take over the execu- 
tive department. 

Led by Congressman Jere Cooper, the 
new chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and Senators HUMPHREY 
and Douvctas, an attempt is being made 
to repeal the small tax easement upon 
dividend payments that was made in 
the new tax code. This was made as a 
start toward abolishing double taxa- 
tion upon corporation profits. An at- 
tempt is also being made to repeal the 
new accelerated depreciation tax allow- 
ance provision. Both of these provisions 
were placed in the revised code to en- 
courage business expansion, to provide 
an improved tax climate for business 
and industry that would result in the 
creation of new jobs for our ever-grow- 
ing number of job seekers. 

The revised tax code has already dem- 
onstrated its value, because it—more 
than any other one thing—stopped the 
downward trend last year and gave the 
lie to those prophets of gloom and doom 
who went around the Nation last fall 
spouting their gloom and doom prophe- 
cies. These same men are now in the 
Senate seeking to repeal the very provi- 
sions of the revised tax code that saved 
us from the predicted recession. 

One and one-half million stay-at-home 
voters in Illinois and 30 million stay-at- 
home voters in the Nation were respon- 
sible for placing these New Dealers back 
in the saddle in Washington. These de- 
linquent voters had better wake up be- 
fore 1956, or it will be too late. 


Knocking Ike Is Grist for GOP Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
mirers of President Eisenhower in both 
parties will resent the attacks on our 
present Chief Executive, particularly 
when they center on wholesome diver- 
sions like fishing and golfing—as dis- 
tinguished from poker-playing, week- 
end cruises—which are about the only 
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relaxation a hard-working President 
can count on, 

And when such partisan attacks bring 
the President's wife into the picture and 
include their religious devotions, then 
it is generally agreed that the American 
electorate will simply bide their time un- 
til such ill-mannered diatribes can be 
repudiated at the polls. 

The attitude of the average Republi- 
can is to wait with bated breath for fear 
that the opposition will realize the mis- 
take they are making and call off the 
attack before it can be of benefit to the 
GOP next year. And it can only be 
presumed that they have forgotten just 
how much the Republicans served the 
cause of Franklin Delano Roosevelt by 
making him the object of their partisan 
tirades each time he ran and thereby 
assuring his reelection, 


Veterans Do Not Create Wars Which 
Create Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
again repeat what I have often said be- 
fore, “Veterans do not create the wars 
which create veterans.” I include here- 
in a letter which I have received from 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America, and 
to which I add that I am also disturbed: 

PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1955. 

Dean REPRESENTATIVE RADWAN: The men in 
our organization are disturbed by prelim- 
inary reports of the Hoover Commission on 
compensation cuts, Congress has power to 
declare war. By its acts, men leave their 
homes to enter the Armed Forces in tinme 
of war and peace, 

By precedent, by moral intent, a contract 
was implied: “Leave your home and family 
and represent this country it Is a Just coun- 
try. If you die, the Congress, as representa- 
tives of the people, will care for your widow 
and orphan, If you are injured, if you lose 
part of your body, we will compensate you for 
that loss.” 

Congress has the power to effect economies. 
Before it now is the request of Defense Sec- 
retary Wilson for more pay for men in service 
because “we cannot keep these valuable men 
in the service.” Will these men stay if the 
implied contract is broken? Will they stay 
if they know they'll be forgotten if injured? 

Even top compensation cannot counter- 
balance the loss suffered by these men, Any 
amount is a pittance compared to the priv- 
ìlege of seeing, feeling, or walking. There 
are economy-minded men in many circles of 
our society who see moneys paid as compen- 
sation as a logical place to cut our budget. 
If this be true, then the United States 18 
lacking in that moral integrity that is 80 
desperately needed in the face of a hostile 
world. If we forget those who have giyen 
so much then we, as a Nation, should be 
forgotten. 

We hope you will take a personal interest 
in these problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morais G. McGer, 
Legislative Director. 


Special Consideration Under H. R. 1 for 
Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter to the editor of the 
Boston Sunday Herald that appeared in 
that newspaper on Sunday, March 27, 
1955, written by Prof. Seymour E. Harris, 
of Harvard University. 

Professor Harris has given more 
thought, study, and investigation to the 
textile situation in New England than 
any other individual. ‘Possessed of this 
Wealth of knowledge and as the expert 
named by the Governors of New England 
he has spoken out before many of the 
committees of Congress to warn them of 
the immediate danger to the textile in- 
dustries in that section of the United 
States by the passage of the reciprocal 
trade bill as it is now written. 

I am hopeful that every Member of 
the Congress may have the opportunity 
to read some of his statements made 
here on Capitol Hill. There is no doubt 
in the minds of many of us from New 
England that he is the best qualified 
Person to speak on this most important 
Matter of this session of the Congress. 

The letter follows: 

Lowa TEXTILE Tarr To Wire Ouvr New 
ENGLAND Joss 
To the EDITOR oF THE HERALD? 

I was surprised at your strong criticisms 
Of Senator SaLTONSTALL for urging special 
consideration under H. R. 1 (the current 
tariff legislation) for the textile industry. 
Since I testified four times in the last few 
Months on behalf of the New England Gov- 
€rnors on this issue, I would like to present 
a view in support of Senator SALTONSTALL, 
And I make these remarks though through- 
Out my professions] life I have not only been 
Considered a free trader but I have even tes- 
uned against quotas on imports, 

But we must not be doctrinaire in these 
Matters. The New England textile industry 
Das lost almost 40 percent of its jobs in 3%4 
years, and the country has lost 20 percent. 
l can only repeat what I said to the Senate 

nance and the House Ways and Means 
Committees and two Federal administrative 
“gencies that It would be the most irre- 
®honsible behavior on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in these circumstances to cut 
tariffs on textiles substantially. 

The arcument is not against relaxations on 
taris, We all look forward to the day when 

rade will be less restricted than it is today. 
ut the major obstacles on trade are abroad, 
t here; our imports have increased by 
WO-thirds absolutely and relatively to world 

Porte since prewar. Over a period of 20 
years our tariffs have been cut by three- 
fuarters (though I admit this measure is 

Ubject to some reservations). 
5 ere ls a tendency to oversimplify the 
a polem, You cannot and should not put 
Abe burden on the weak and the vulner- 
le. MMiernyk’s study showed that more 
in n one-half of the workers who Jost jobs 
Jobs closed textile milis were still without 
long after, and most of the remainder 
Inder unhappy. Mr. William Sullivan, the 
atigable and able head of the National 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, in- 
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formed the Senste Finance Committee on 
March 17 that 238 New England textile plants 
employing 91,835 workers, were liquidated 
in the 9 years ending 1954. 

The classical theory of free trade rests 
on the assumption that people move and 
find jobs or (and) new industries move in 
and offer jobs. But there are long, long de- 
lays. Witness Lawrence with roughly 20 
percent of unemployment for 2 years now. 
Tariff policy should not be allowed to aggra- 
vate the adjustment problems, 

There are other solutions to the problem 
of more trade and dollar shortage than de- 
stroying industries or at best accelerating 
their decline. The problems of adjustment 
should be put on all the people and especi- 
ally on the strong. Why should the Ameri- 
can people subsidize the strong, the export- 
ers, to the extent of #120 billion over 40 
years? Why not yield some of our markets 
abroad rather than coldly destroy vulnerable 
industries through increased imports? The 
former also would help solve the problem of 
dolar shortage. Foreigners improve their 
dollar position more easily by penetrating 
our markets abroad than by capturing our 
home market. 

It is not necessary to go back to the pre- 
1933 system of tariff negotiation. It is only 
necessary to include safeguards in H. R. 1, 
which would protect Industries which expe- 
rience much unemployment or substantial 
losses of employment against reductions of 
tariffs. 

It is well also to consider the effects of all 
Federal policies on the New England econ- 
omy; and the tariff is one facet of those pol- 
icies. The net effect of these policies—farm, 
tax, spending, tax amortization, etc.—has 
been relatively unfavorable to New England. 
Why introduce another Federal policy un- 
favorable to this region, one that cuts prices 
of what we sell just as other policies have 
raised prices of what we buy? That we must 
solve the Japanese problem through destroy- 
ing the textile industry I refuse to admit. 
In my evidence I offered numerous alter- 


natives. 
Errmove E, HARRIS, 
Harvard University. 


The Advancing South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Decatur Daily: 

Tue ADVANCING SOUTH 


Things are happening in the South. Peo- 
ple who live outside the region can perhaps 
see the changes taking place more readily 
than southerners. Nevertheless an era of 
unparalleled progress is foreseen for the 
South in the next 20 years. 

William D. Poe, associate editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, has one of the most illu- 
minating articles we have seen in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the journal devoted to the 
southern way of life. 

For instance, population of 16 Southern 
States increased from 41 million in 1940 to 
48 million in July 1954. The South gained 
16.5 percent in white population, 1940-50, 
compared with a gain of 13.4 percent in 
white population for the rest of the United 
States, During the same period, the South's 
gain in Negro population was 1.5 percent, 
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while the rest of the United States gained 
55.6 percent in Negro population. 

Mr. Poe continues the number of farms 
in the South decreased 11 percent, but num- 
ber of farm owners increased 12 percent, 
Tenants decreased 37 percent. To make up 
for loss in labor supply southern farmers 
increased ownership of tractors 241 percent 
and motor trucks 165 percent. Southern 
cash farm income increased from $2.5 bil- 
lion in 1940 to $8.4 billion in 1950. 

The South is balancing agriculture with 
Industry. In 1951 the Southern States spent 
$2 billion for new plants and equipment. 
This compared with $1.7 billion spent in the 
heavily industrialized Middle Atlantic States, 
$452 million in the New England States. 
Number of employees engaged in southern 
industry in 1951 was 3 million, compared 
with 4 million in the Middle Atlantic States 
and 1.5 million in New England. 

Mr. Poe then gives his opinion of what all 
these changes will mean and summarizes 
with predictions of 1975 when the Nation's 
population will range from 190 to 220 million 
people and it will be necessary to increase 
farm production by 40 percent to feed this 
increased population. 

The Nation's total output of goods and 
services in 1975 will be twice what it was 
in 1950 and the South's opportunity for 
growth is clear when it is understood that 
in the next 20 years the South may expect 
to gain several thousand new manufacturing 
plants employing 100 or more workers. Each 
100 new factory workers, it is shown, re- 
sults in the following additions: 296 more 
people, 112 more households, $590,000 more 
annual personal income, $270,000 more bank 
deposits, 4 more retail establishments and 
$360,000 retail sales annually. 

Then quickly Mr. Poe adds this summary: 
Per capital income of many Southern States 
will rise above the national average; an in- 
creased demand for cotton seems sure to 
Ne ahead; fertilizer requirements for the 
South in 1975 will be 21; times the amount 
consumed in 1950; southern forest products 
will be in vastly greater demand; the chem- 
ical industry will be centered in the South 
by 1975, one-third of it is here now; use 
of electricity in the South will increase 
fourfold by 1975; it is likely that anther 
major steel mill will be located in the South 
by 1975. Then Mr. Poe concludes his ex- 
cellent article by saying the South can sur- 
pass many of the achievements predicted, 
He closes with the late Dean Paul Chapman, 
who wrote, “No matter how fast the rest of 
the Nation grows, the South will grow faster.” 

Decatur people can also take pride in the 
fact that when Dean Chapman was preparing 
his series of articles on the South, he came 
to Decatur. After looking at our industry 
and agriculture and studying the founda- 
tion of what we have been trying to do here, 
Dean Chapman said it was not necessary for 
him to go farther, he had found what he 
had been looking for here. 

So you may feel assured our foundation 18 
found, our roots are deep, and we will reap 
all of the benefits of southern growth be- 
tween now and 1975. Our growth isn't likely 
to be spectacular, but it will be sound and 
steady if we continue to uphold the eco- 
nomic principles we have followed in the 
past. We have said that our growth is not 
likely to be espectacular. But rather the 
whole picture could change overnight with 
some other great American industry having 
decided that the Decatur location is the right 
location. 

Whatever happens, remember this: Our 
system of farm marketing has no peer in Ala- 
bama, and our diversification of industry is 
the envy of many. We haye wrought well 
in the past and by this experience we can 
do eyen better in the future provided we keep 
our eyes straight ahead on the target of 
better living for all of our people, city and 
rural, 
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Address of Hon. Mario Scelba, Premier 
of Italy, to the National Press Club, 
Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. CKRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am, indeed, privi- 
leged to include an excellent talk given 
by Premier Mario Scelba, of Italy, to the 
National Press Club and officials of our 
Government on March 29. 

It would be extraneous to go into de- 
tail of the great importance of the strong 
bond of friendship between the people of 
Italy and the United States. Premier 
Scelba speaks with extreme clarity for 
his countrymen on the need for Italy to 
sustain herself as a leader in the west- 
ern coalition in Europe. 

Mr. Scelba has graciously acknowl- 
edged the important role of American 
aid in the rebuilding of Italy and the 
stemming of the tide of international 
communism. 

He is worthy of acclamation as an ex- 
ponent of the principles of freedom and 
democracy. He has admirably carried 
on the burdensome tasks of reconstruc- 
tion by the late Premier Alcide de Gas- 
peri and has displayed keen foresight 
and imagination in bringing forth pro- 
grams of his own for the betterment of 
Italy and the welfare of her citizens. 
Mr. Scelba's speech commands the at- 
tention and reading of all Members of 
this body. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am very grate- 
ful for your invitation and happy to meet 
with such a distinguished gathering of 
American newspapermen. I am happy to 
have this opportunity for an exchange of 
views, which I trust will contribute to a 
better mutual acquaintance. Besides, I can 
think of no better or more appropriate place 
than this to convey to the great people of 
America a message of friendship from the 
Italian people, and to thank the American 
public, as well as you personally, for the 
warm reception extended to Forelgn Min- 
ister Martino and to myself, as representa- 
tives of Italy, as well as to our associates. 

Here in Washington I have once more had 
the pleasure of meeting with your President, 
whom I had already known in Italy in the 
past. As a matter of fact, President Elsen- 
hower is well known by all of us in Europe, 
where, for so many years of war and peace, 
he has been surrounded with great respect 
and widespread popularity. I have also had 
the pleasure of meeting your distinguished 
Secretary of State and other leaders of the 
American administration. We have met and 
talked in a cordial atmosphere, which is the 


fruit of friendship and of community of 
views. 

I suppose the first thing you want to 
know—I have been asked this already—ts: 
Why am There? Mine is a visit of friendship 
and good will. I have been asked by many 
of you gentlemen if I have come here to 
discuss economic questions, in fact, economic 
assistance. I would like to point out that 
any discussion of United States-Italian rela- 
tions and cooperation cannot but include 
economic cooperation which is a specific as- 
pect of cooperation in general. However, 
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speaking of economic assistance, I should, 
above all, like to say a word of gratitude 
to the American people. Together with other 
nations of Western Europe, we have received 
in many years generous and spontancous 
American aid in our reconstruction, It has 
played a vital part, and without that aid 
Italy—and we might say the whole of Eu- 
rope—could not have avoided a major and 
‘prolonged calamity. If we had not received 
American aid, we could not be in a position 
to announce, as we can and do today, that 
postwar reconstruction is an accomplished 
fact and that the Italian economy has 
already developed well oyer and above the 
prewar level. 

We sometimes hear from authoritative 
American observers that, despite all the aid 
received, we bave not yet managed to solve 
our problems. Frankly, I cansider this ap- 
proach completely wrong. It was only 
thanks to your assistance that we managed, 
with tremendous efforts and sacrifices on our 
part, to tackle our problems and start solv- 
ing them. Without external aid our efforts 
would probably have failed. 

When people ask us how it is that, despite 
so many efforts, we have not yet fully over- 
come our economic and political difficulties, 
they seem to overlook the conditions in 
which democracy was restored in Italy. We 
had to face political, economic, and social 
conditions created by the fall of a dictator- 
ship, the splitting of the nation in two parts, 
the clash of armies, and the lack of all au- 
thority. It should be also remembered that 
the Allied authorities brought the Commu- 
nists into the Italian Government, thereby 
accrediting them as a genuinely democratic 
group, and entrusted them with many key 
posts in the Italian administration. As a 
result, in the first postwar election held in 
1946, the Social-Communists got over 40 
percent of the total vote, an accomplish- 
ment which they could never repeat in later 
elections. This was the situation in which 
we found ourselves and which we did not 
cause. 

In addition to our postwar political prob- 
lems, we had also to face our economic prob- 
lems. First of all, this required the recovery 
of our economy from the effects of enormous 
war damages, which destroyed almost one- 
third of our national wealth, cut down by 
50 percent our agricultural production, and 
brought our industrial production and for- 
eign trade to a complete standstill, But the 
effects of war, with their economic and 
political implications, aggravated age-long 
structural problems, stemming from over- 
population in relation to resources, from 
a great gap in the level of economic and 
social development reached by different re- 
gions of Italy, and from persistent balance- 
of-payment difficulties. 

From these conditions, partly natural and 
partly historical, spring fundamental prob- 
lems of the Italian economy, such as our low 
level of per capita income (which as you 
know is less than one-seventh of the United 
States level), and the consequent low rate 
of saving and of capital formation. But in 
addition to all this, the very fact that, thanks 
to the hard work in which we have engaged, 
the Italian economy is once more in a phase 
of expansion and development, creates yet 
more problems, economic and political. The 
impact of all this weighs heavily upon many 
segments of our economy. As an example, 
I may quote the housing problem, It has 
been rendered all the more acute by the 
destructions of war, by the growth of popu- 
lation, and also by the improvement in liv- 
ing conditions which, particularly in south- 
ern Italy, leads to a greater demand for 
housing. To meet this pressure we have al- 
ready bullt or rebuilt over 9 million rooms, 
and we are now about to embark on a vast 
additional program of housing construction. 
The government of democratic coalition, a 
coalition which has shown itself as the most 
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effective and adequate to meet the nation's 
needs, is now more than 1 year old. Moving 
along the broad lines of policy which were 
laid by the late Premier De Gasperi, with 
respect both to the government formula and 
to political orientation, our government has 
achieved the work of reconstruction and it 
has settled great problems which were cloud- 
ing our political horizon. Among others I 
would like to mention the Trieste problem, 
the solution of which owes much to the 
friendly and keen contribution made by 
United States and United Kingdom diploma- 
cy; the ratification of the Paris agreement 
on Western Europe; the adoption of many 
measures of internal legislation of great 
social significance. 

Now that the postwar cycle has been closed, 
we are focusing our attention on the struc- 
tural problems of our economy, and are con- 
centrating all our efforts on their solution. 
To that end Italy has devised and is putting 
into effect vast programs which will improve 
very substantially her economic and social 
structure. Among the most important I 
will mention the land reform. It has already 
resulted in the transfer of approximately 11% 
million acres of land from absentee land- 
owners to hitherto landless farmers. Inci- 
dentally, this entails a tremendous financial 
burden, also in view of the fact that, in addi- 
tion to the cost of the land, there is an addi- 
tional very large cost due to basic reclama- 
tion work. 

I should also mention the special program 
for the south (Cassa del Mezzogiorno), 
which, together with land reform, has the 
purpose of improving basic living conditions 
in our depressed areas and to close the gap 
in wealth and income between the north 
and the south. From October 1950 to the 
present date special administration for the 
South has already committed approximately 
400 billion lire, equivalent to well over $650 
million, for its projects. 

I would like also to mention our recent 
tax reform, which is having an almost revo- 
lutionary impact on our tax habits, since it 
involves a new approach and a new spirit on 
the part of both Government and taxpayers. 
The overall tax bill, which Is at present going 
through the final stages of debate in Parlia- 
ment, includes strict sanctions against tax 
evaders, Its application will lead to the 
equal distribution of our tax burden. There 
is already an encouraging increase in tax 
revenue also as a result of these recent re- 
forms. 

We shall strain ourselves to the limit, in 
order to tackle our problems with our own 
resources, We shall intensify our existing 
policy of encouraging productive invest- 
ments. In this way we hope to change the 
Italian economic structure, and will attain 
a higher volume of employment also as a re- 
sult of a better distribution of income. AS 
you know, we have already presented to the 
Organization for European Economic Coop” 
eration a development projection of the 
Italian economy, based on the principles just 
mentioned. It is not a rigid plan, in the 
acception of the word which is current in 
Eastern Europe. This is the product of de- 
tailed studies from outstanding experts. 
Italian or international. Their unanimous 
conclusion ls that no action or reform initi- 
ated by any Italian Government can solv? 
the Italian economic structural problems ex- 
cept within a framework of internation 
cooperation, There are countries wher? 
there is a manpower shortage and yet wher? 
unsurmountable barriers are raised ag 
our immigration, In order to settle oUF 
structural problems we need large capitals 
which we have not. International coo) 
tion, also in the mutual interests of the fres 
world, could and should materialize. We de- 
sire to attract foreign investments, and 10 
that end our Government has submitted t9 
Parliament new draft legislation which WI 
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encourage foreign investments and insure 
them an equitable remuneration. 

Unquestionably, Italy is making deter- 
mined progress along the road toward eco- 
nomic development. With respect to 1938, 
and in constant prices, our national income 
has increased by 40 percent, our agricul- 
tural production by 12 percent, and indus- 
trial production by 71 percent. Consumer 
expenditure, also at constant prices, is in- 
creasing steadily throughout the country, 
and particularly in the south at a rate which 
is quite unprecedented. At the same time 
it has been possible to reduce somehow the 
gap, however still existing, in consumer ex- 
penditure between our northern and south- 
ern regions. 

Economic and social reforms and the de- 
Tense of liberty under the law are the founda- 
tions of the policies that my government 
is pursuing in order to strengthen democracy 
in Italy. It is already apparent that anti- 
democratic forces are beginning to lose 
ground in the North, where our working 
Classes are~comparatively well paid and en- 
joy advanced standards. The outcome of 
shop steward elections in many industrial 
plants gives a definite indication of such 
trend. On the other hand, the situation 
requires careful watching in the South, dur- 
ing the present period of transition in eco- 
nomic and social condition. The new hori- 
Zons disclosed by somewhat higher living 
conditions lead to higher and higher ex- 
pectations. This creates opportunities for 
dissatisfaction which subversive propaganda 
is quick to exploit. 

Some in Italy and abroad have advocated 
the adoption on our part of shall I say, vio- 
lent forms of repression against extremist 
parties and against the enemies of democ- 
racy, enslaved to foreign ideologies, as has 
been done in some countries. However, each 
country has its own historical conditions, 
its own experiences and requirements, and 
we in Italy are firmly convinced that de- 
mocracy can be defended and must be de- 
Tended with democratic methods. Our pub- 
lie opinion is extremely sensitive and vigi- 
Jant on this point. It insists upon respect 
tor law and order, but is strongly opposed 
to repressive measures that might suggest 
the return of, or recall, nondemocratic 
systems. 

Gentlemen, I am talking to representatives 
of the press of one of the world’s greatest 
democracies. It was Thomas Jefferson who 
Said: “I would rather be exposed to the in- 
Conveniences attending too much Llberty, 
than those attending too small a degree of 
It.“ I quite agree we must not be content 
With that, and I can say that the Italian 
democratic state is in a position to defend 
itself and the freedom of its citizens against 
any and all threats from the enemies of 
freedom. The authority of the Italian states 
is getting stronger, and so is the sense of 
democracy. 

We consider any alarm or concern some- 
times voiced abroad completely unjustified. 
We have a sufficient sense of responsibility 
to realize what a tragic situation would ensue 
for the Western World, and what the plight 
Of our Allies would be if Italy, in her key 
Position in the Mediterranean, did not be- 
long to the family of freedom-loving nations. 
It is our first and paramount interest to see 
to it that such a tragedy does not occur, be- 
Cause we would be the first to suffer. At 
the same time the fact that our foreign 
friends occasionally feel concerned or alarmed 

an indication of their deep awareness of 
how interdependent we all are and the fate 
Of all depends on the fate of each. The sub- 
Ject of interdependence among nations has 
Lever been so vital and urgent as it is today. 
wae few months ago, during the speech 

hich I made in Rome on Italy’s European 
N I said that when one talks of interna- 
the 1 cooperation the first thought goes to 
United States and to American policy 
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after the war. The importance of the Mar- 
shall plan, which was the first happy experi- 
ment of an organized community of nations, 
was no less moral than it was material. I 
said on that occasion, and I would like to 
repat it now, that we are grateful to America 
not only for her material help, which was 
extended as by a free and independent na- 
tion to other free and independent nations, 
but also for the example she set of what 
nations can accomplish if they are united. 
I would Hke to emphasize the paramount 
importance of this aspect of our alliances and 
communities. 

After the Marshall plan, the effectiveness 
of international cooperation for the security 
of peace and democracy was proved by the 
North Atlantic Pact. The Atlantic Alliance, 
which is the cornerstone of our foreign pol- 
icy, led to the establishment of an effective 
system of mutual defense. Military defense, 
however, while fundamental, is not sufficient 
alone. Against the compact alinement of 
the iron-curtain countries with its net- 
work of military and political treaties, we 
must follow an international policy of untiy 
and solidarity, Peace and freedom must be 
defended not only with weapons, but with 
concerted action. Article II of the North 
Atlantic Pact gives full recognition to these 
principles, but we must admit that little 
has been done thus far to implement them. 

What I have in mind specifically is the 
necessity of economic and social solidarity 
and of coordinated political action. ‘This 
principle leads to recognition of the fact 
that no national economy can survive alone. 
It implies also that if there are weak spots 
in the economic or social structure of any 
one of the freedom-loving countries, this 
weakens the whole community of free na- 
tions, just as would occur in any military 
defense system. Politically, we have in past 
years experienced how harmful differences, 
even of method or even only apparent, be- 
tween the members of our community can 
be. It is hardly necessary for me to recall 
how our opponents cunningly exploited the 
different reactions in various Atlantic na- 
tions to the spurious peace campaign waged 
by the Communists in 1953; or, more re- 
cently, the unfavorable effect that lack of 
unanimity among the European nations re- 
garding EDC ratification might have had on 
the democratic forces in Germany. Our 
conviction that International cooperation is 
essential for the survival of the free world, 
as well as for the solution of our own major 
national problems, explains why Italian 
policies are .so passionately European. At 
the present time, we consider the Western 
European Union not as a terminal but as 
a starting point towards new forms of union 
and integration in Europe, which must be 
worked out without undue hurry but with- 
out delay. I would not like to dramatize, 
but there are no other alternatives for 
Europe: elther integration or disintegration, 

That is why Italy, despite the long par- 
liamentary procedure prescribed by her con- 
stitution, was the first nation on the conti- 
nent of Europe to ratify the Paris agree- 
ments. 

It was also significant, and indeed excep- 
tional, that the entire Parliament, with the 
exception of the Commuists and their 
allies voted in favor of the European idea. 
This indicates that whenever the present 
Italian Government or any other Italian 
Government identifies a united Europe with 
prosperity and liberty, it knows that it is 
giving expression to the requirements and 
to the interests of Italy as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, regardless of 
the fact that we are still at lunch, I have 
abused of your attention. I have ventured 
to do so however because I feel surrounded 
by an atmosphere of genuine friendship, 
which goes back to some of the most difficult 
days of our national history. I shall be 
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happy now to answer your questions. Be- 
fore doing so, however, I would like to thank 
you once more for your warm welcome, for 
your friendly and cordial reception, and for 
your invaluable contribution to the achieve- 
ment of our common ideals. 


Statement in Support of a Bill Extending 
Certain Veteran’s Benefits to or on 
Behalf of Dependent Husbands and 


Widowers of Female Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill into this Congress 
that would provide that, in those provi- 
sions of laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which relate to 
compensation, pension, retirement pay, 
and subsistence allowance, the terms 
“wife” and “dependent” shall include a 
dependent husband and the term 
“widow” shall include a widower when- 
ever his condition is such that, if his 
wife were living, he would be dependent 
upon her for support. 

This is one of the most compassionate 
requests I may make to you today. I 
take this opportunity to point out sev- 
eral of the merits of this measure. My 
sincerity in this case has been height- 
ened by several cases in the First District 
of Florida of which I would recite one 
to bring into sharp focus the real need 
of many wives of the veterans of our 
wars in defense of this great Nation. 

This resident of my district is a dis- 
abled female veteran, and her husband, 
because of physical disability, is entirely 
dependent upon his wife for support and 
comfort. It falls upon this woman the 
responsibility of providing a home for 
her husband and giving to this disabled 
man such comforts as life may bring him 
in his condition. This is a task that she 
welcomes as part of her matrimonial 
vows and one which she has cheerfully 
and fully taken upon herself. Who is 
this woman? She is one of those upon 
whom this Nation called for service in 
the defense of our Nation in the dire 
years of World War II. I think it is time 
to remind this House that these women 
were volunteers in our service. They had 
put their country above many of the 
comforts of home and had served beyond 
the call of duty to their Nation. It is 
time that we recognized their devotion 
and their service. It is time that we 
placed their responsibilities today on the 
same basis as the responsibilities of those 
veterans who receive the benefits of the 
compensation provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration for dependents who can- 
not care for themselves. 

In the bill that I have today proposed 
such relief would be provided. In the 
case of the individual I have recom- 
mended for your consideration the 
amount of additional compensation 
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would be in the vicinity of $27 per 
month. This is a small amount to each 
of us individually. This is a large 
amount to the veteran for whom I would 
provide some of the smaller benefits 
of life. 

I believe that this legislation is highly 
desirable, both on the basis of providing 
uniformity and because it is sound policy 
to make the benefits available to the de- 
pendent husbands of widowers of female 
veterans in the same manner as they 
are available to the wives and widows of 
male veterans. In view of the service 
rendered to the country during World 
War II particularly, and in a lesser ex- 
tent during World War I, by female com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces, it is be- 
lieved that such action is only fair and 
just. 

There are approximately 300,000 living 
veterans of World War II, and there is 
no information on which to base an esti- 
mate of the number who would be affect- 
ed by the passage of this legislation. 
Therefore no fixed cost estimate can be 
provided. 

These last two paragraphs of explana- 
tion of the bill are from the report of the 
committee of the 81st Congress in sup- 
port of earlier bills. These statements 
are true today. They are more true as 
each year cases occur which place more 
of the family responsibility upon these 
female veterans. 

It is my most sincere hope this Con- 
gress shall make such benefits available 
to the women who have served our 
Nation. 


Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Marcit 29, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, March 25 is 
the 134th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Greece. .Under the leadership 
of Archbishop Germenos, on March 25, 
1821, Greek patriots rose and overthrew 
their Ottoman overlords who had op- 
pressed them for so long. The Greeks 
have always had to fight for their free- 
dom. Fifteen years ago, Mussolini's 
legions found that Greek resistance was 
a hard nut to crack. It later took the 
full strength of Hitler's armed forces to 
invest the little peninsula that is 
Greece—and then only for a time, until 
the Greek people could help to bring 
about their own liberation. Hardly was 
Greek freedom reestablished when 
Communist-led forces attempted to seize 
the government. The world will not 
soon forget that it was the Truman Doc- 
trine which helped the Greek people to 
stand fast, and with military and eco- 
nomic aid, to turn back and defeat the 
Communist challenge. 

In 1949 I saw at first hand during a 
visit to Athens how the Greek people 
joined in the common fight against com- 
munism and poverty. Today Greece 
ence again knows peace, and is making 
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earnest beginnings toward a fuller eco- 
nomic life. There is no better symbol of 
Greek-American friendship than the 
plains of Thermopylae, once arid but now 
blooming with rice fields. The Greek 
children brought garlands of flowers to 
the American point 4 reclamation ex- 
pert who had helped in the project, and 
their elders erected a simple monument 
of marble to his memory—of the same 
quarry as the Parthenon marble. 

Those Greeks who have immigrated to 
our country have contributed greatly to 
the richness of American life. They 
haye brought with them the high tradi- 
tion of western civilization suggested by 
such towering figures as Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Sophocles. 

In my home city of Milwaukee, thou- 
sands of good citizens proudly cherish 
their Greek ancestry. They have con- 
tributed much to our economic, social, 
and cultural life, and to the learned pro- 
fessions. In war their sons have served 
our country brilliantly. Two fine con- 
gregations attest to their religious belief. 

May two of the world’s oldest de- 
mocracies—the United States and 
Greece—go on forever in friendly 
brotherhood. 


Support of Housing for the Aged Is 
Nationwide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr, O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as indicative of the nationwide interest 
in H. R. 3919, a bill to provide public 
housing for the senior citizens of the 
United States in the introduction of 
which I have been joined by 12 other 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee as well as by others of my 
colleagues, I am extending my remarks 
to include a few typical letters of the 
many that I have been receiving, as 
follows: 

FROM NEWARK, N. J. 

My Dear Mr, O'Hara: We, the members of 
the Essex County Council of Jewish Older 
Adults, wish to express our commendation 
and support for your bill, H. R. 3919, which 
deals specifically with a Federal housing pro- 
gram for elderly people of low income. 

We are greatly encouraged and heartened 
by your recognition of the tremendous need 
of older people for adequate low-cost hous- 
ing. Further, your provision for the inclu- 
sion of single older people in the housing 
program will correct an inequity in the Fed- 
€ral Housing Act of 1937, which has long 
worked a hardship on large numbers of older 
people, 

A number of other community organiza- 
tions have expressed an interest in the prob- 
lem of low-cost housing for older people, and 
we should greatly appreciate your sugrestions 
and counsel as to how we can build up public 
support for your bill, 

It would also be most helpful to know 
whether a favorable report has been received 
from the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on your bill and when the bill is scheduled 
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for action by the House Eanking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

If action has already taken place in this 
committee, we should appreciate your letting 
us know which housing bill or bills were 
reported out favorably and where the bills 
are now. We should also like to have several 
copies of H. R. 3919. 

Thank you for your Interest and attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
SOPHIE ENGEL 
Mrs. Joseph Engel, 
Secretary, Essex County Council of 
Jewish Older Adults. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I am delighted 
to find that you introduced s bill in Con- 
gress providing for public low rent housing 
for older persons. The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association's Committee on Housing for 
the Aged, of which I am the chairman, has 
been reviewing over the last year the hous- 
ing problems of older people and has come 
to the conclusion that the most important 
obstacle to decent housing for older people 
is the gap between the cost of adequate 
housing and the ability of older persons to 
pay for it. 

We felt that the exclusion of single persons 
and groups of unrelated persons from pub- 
lic housing worked to the disadvantage of 
older persons, many of whom are not mem- 
bers of family groups. We have been recom- 
mending that public housing presently exist- 
ing, under construction, or in the planning 
stage, be made avaliable to single older per- 
sons. Making this recommendation, how- 
ever, we were aware that because of the 
small overall supply of public housing, ad- 
mission of single older persons would solve 
the problem for only relatively few of those 
actually in need of better housing. We were 
also aware that the admission of more older 
persons would reduce the supply available 
to other groups equally in need, particularly 
the large families. Moreover, existing pub- 
lic housing is not specifically designed for 
older people. 

We believe that an annual expenditure of 
23 million a year is a small price indeed 
for the American people to pay for decent 
housing for its older citizens. Moreover, we 
think that this sum will repay itself many 
times by lessened need for institutional and 
hospital facilities. 

For all of these reasons, we heartily ap- 
plaud and endorse the introduction of legis- 
lation designed to produce good and cheap 
housing for the elderly which would not 
curtail the supply available to other groups. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ex LA F, HARRIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Housing 
jor the Aged of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association. 
FROM CINCINNATI 

Dear ConcressMan O'Hara: Here in Cin- 
cinnati we have n joint committee on hous- 
ing for the aging, composed of representa- 
tives from the Better Housing League and 
the Community Council on Aging. This 
committee is trying to do something in the 
neglected field of improyisg housing for 
elderly people. 

Mr. Lee Johnson, in his. membership news- 
letter of March 9, 1955, speaks with praise 
about your bill, H, R. 3919, to provide hous- 
ing of elderly persons at low income. 

Would it be possible for you to make 
available to our committee one or more 
copies of this bill? If you have a supply: 
I would like to request 14 copies, but would 
be happy to receive just 1 copy. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN P. Groves, 
Executive Secretary, Deiter Housing 
League of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County. 


FROM SAN ANTONIO 

Dran ConanessmaN O'Hara: I read with 
keen interest and deep gratitude of your 
understanding of the needs of the aged, ex- 
pressed through the introduction of your bill 
H. R. 3919. Those of us who have been in 
public housing for years are daily faced with 
a serious lack of facilities for our aging citi- 
zens, particularly those who live on our 
ameager-monthly grants. Daily we turn away 
from the imploring eyes of the single aged 
person living perhaps in a garage or dark 
hall bedroom and eager for a small private 
abode where there is cleanliness and air and 
heat and even, maybe a small plot for flowers. 
Our existing public housing was constructed 
for familles and therefore our smallest units 
(three and a half rooms) are considered too 
large for the single occupant. Personally, I 
would rather be a little extravagant space- 
wise than extravagant in contributing to the 
continuation of misery and ill health. Bet- 
ter, however, would be the lifting of public 
housing construction restrictions for reloca- 
tion only and permitting local housing au- 
thorities to immediately construct small 
units and have the law lift the restriction 
On single occupants, 

Without question, large groups country- 
Wide will support your efforts and we sin- 
cerely hope they will meet with success. We 
now have some 300 aged couples here in San 
Antonio, Their happy faces shining through 
the wrinkles is a Joy only offset by the de- 
jection and complete futility that overcomes 
our aged individuals as they seek shelter from 
us and are rejected. 

May your work be fruitful. 

Sincerely, 
Marte C. McGuire, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of San Antonio, 
FROM CHICAGO 


Dzar CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: As chairman 
ot the planning committee for the aged of 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chi- 
Cago, I should like to take this opportunity 
to express the thanks of my committee and 
my own personal gratitude to you for your 
Sponsorship of H. R. 3919. 

It is, unfortunately, true that elderly per- 
Sons are more likely to be alone than to 
Qualify in Federal housing projects as a fam- 
ily. The need for low-rent housing for 
Single persons in Federal housing projects is 
desperate and you are to be congratulated 
for having recognized it and taken action. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis P. HALLER. 


FROM THE MAYOR OF ST. LOUVIS 


Letter sent by Mayor Ray Tucker, of 
St. Louis, Mo., to all Members of the 
Congress from Missouri: 

My Dear Senator; It is my understanding 
that the Honorable Barrarr O'Hara, Demo- 
crat, of Tilinois, has introduced H. R. 3919 
to establish a Federal program of housing 
tor elderly persons of low income. As I un- 
derstand it, Mr. O'Hara's bill would provide 
Public housing for elderly single persons, as 
Well as couples, designed specifically for their 
Needs, Further, the bill provides that the 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration may authorize construction of not 
to exceed 50,000 such dwelling units in the 

year of 1956, and in each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. It would also give the 
Commissioner the right to approve the re- 
Modeling of existing projects in an area 
Where the need for homes for elderly persons 
Of low income is established. 
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I thought that I would call the bill par- 
ticularly to your attention since there is a 
pressing need for this type of construction 
in the city of St. Louis. I am completely in 
agreement with the intent behind the bill 
and I would appreciate your cooperation and 
assistance in securing und expediting ap- 
proval of the enabling legislation, as well as 
any related appropriations that may be in- 
volved. 

Sincerely, 
Ray TUCKER, 
Mayor. 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

Telegram from Charles De Limur, 
president of the San Francisco Center for 
the Blind, reads: 

We are vitally interested in the House bill 
we understand you are introducing which 
provides for public housing for elderly citt- 
zens, Our single blind who are excluded 
from admission to public housing desperately 
need such facilities. We assure you of our 
heartlest support and any possible assistance. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Elther House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of elther House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shal’ be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Conozessionat Rxconn 18 
located iu Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 coples; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
snd 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at 61.50 
per month, payable In advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office 

Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss._6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4200 Cathedral 
Ave. 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. 7 


Alexander, Hugh Q., N. C 

Alger, Bruce, Ter 

Allen, John J., Jr., Calif... 

Allen, Leo E., uu. University Club 

Andersen, H. Carl, Minn...4545 Conn. Ave. 

Andresen, August H., Minn. z 

Andrews, George W. Aa. 3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 

Anfuso, Victor L., N. Y...- 

Arends, Leslie C., III. 4815 Dexter St. 

Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo-- Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 

Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria. Va. 

Avery, William H., ans 

Ayres, William H., Oo 

Bailey, Cleveland M., W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Baldwin, John F., Jr., Cali 

Barden, Graham A., N. C_.2737 Devonshire 


Barrett, William A., Fa 


Bass, 

Bates, William H., Tas 

Baumhart, A. D., Jr., On to- 

Beamer, John V. Ind. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 

Becker, Frank J., N. T. 1727 Mass. Ave. 

Belcher, Page, Ox 


Bennett, Charles E., Fla. 1830 38th St. SE. 
Bennett, John B., Mich. . 7304 Bradley Blvd. 


Bethesda, Md. 
Bentley, Alvin M., Mich... 
Berry, E. T., S. Da 2720 Terrace 
Road SE. 


Betts, Jackson E., oh to- 

Blatnik, John A., Minn 

Blitch, Iris Faircloth, Ga 

Boggs, Hale, La 

Boland, Edward P., p Mass- 

Bolling, Richard, Mo. 

Bolton, Frances P., Moho 20 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P., Ohio.. 

Bonner, Herbert 0. N. C The Dorchester 
Bosch, Albert H.. N. 2 

Bow, Frank T., Oh. 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Bowler, James B., I 

Boykin, Frank W., Ala.....The Washington 


Boyle, Charles A., III 

Bray, Willam G., Ind 

Brooks, Jack B., Tex 

Brooks, Overton, La 4418 46th st. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio_.Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga -Boston House 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind 

Broyhill, Joel T., Va - 


Buchanan, Vera, . 
Buckley, Charles A.. N. Ti. 
Budge, Hamer H., Idano- 
Burdick, Usher L., N. Dak 


Burleson, Omar, Ter 1 0 Devonshire 

Burnside, M. G., W. Va. 

Bush, Alvin R., Pa — 

Byrd, Robert C., W. va 

Byrne, James A., Fa 

Byrnes, John W., Ws 1215 25th St. So. 
Arlington, Va. 


Canfield, Gordon, N. 7 

Cannon, Clarence, Mo 

Carlyle, F. Ertel, N. G. -The Washington 
Carnahan, A. S. J., Mo. 

Carrigg, Joseph L., Fa 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 

Celler, Emanuel, N. T. The Mayflower 
Chase, Jackson B., Nebr... 

Chatham, Thurmond, N.C. 

Chelf, Frank, K 

Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
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Chiperfield, Robert B., I 1713 House Office 
Building 


Chudoff, Earl, Fa 
3 Marguerite Stitt, 2122 Mass. Ave. 


Clark, Frank M., Fa 

Clevenger, Cliff, On to The Jefferson 
Cole, W. Sterling, N. T. 1610 44th St. 
Colmer, William — Miss- 

Cooley, Harold D., N. C -The Dorchester 


Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 
Corbett, Robert J., Pa 
Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. Y---- 
Cramer, William C., Fla 4454 Tindall St. 
Cretella, Albert W., Conn 
Crumpacker, Shepard J., 
Jr., Ind. 
Cunningham, Paul. Iowa 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass. 3314 O St. 
Curtis, Thomas B., Mo_.... 
Dague, Paul B., Pa = 
Davidson, Irwin D., N. T 
Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
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Arlington, Va. 
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Dawson, William A., Utah. 

Dawson, William L., III. 

Deane, Charles B., N. C 

Delaney, James J., N. T7 
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Devereux, James P. S., Md. 

Dies, Martin, Terz 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., mate The Congressional 
Dingell, John D., Mien 
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Donovan, James G., N. T 
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The Administration's Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
statement made by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Joseph 
Campbell, in testifying before the sub- 
committee of the Public Works Commit- 
tee on S. 1160, known as the administra- 
tion highway bill. 

The statement made by Comptroller 
General Campbell is accurate, is funda- 
mental, and, coming from such a high 
authority, deserves the fullest consider- 
ation of the Senate. 

I desire to compliment the Comptroller 
General on the very splendid presenta- 
tion he has made on this legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ON S. 1160, 84TH CONGRESS, BEFORE THE 
PusBLiC Roaps SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, Marcu 28, 1955 


Mr, Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, the General Accounting Office ap- 
Preciates the subcommittee’s invitation to 
appear before you and give you our views 
With respect to S. 1160, 84th Congress, 
which would create a Federal Highway Cor- 
poration for financing the construction of 
the National System of Interstate High- 
Ways. 

In the opinion of the General Accounting 
Office, one of the most important aspects 
Of the legisiation is the proposed method of 
financing the highway construction. The 
bill would create a new Government cor- 
poration to be known as the Federal High- 
Way Corporation. The Corporation would be 
authorized to Issue obligations not to ex- 
Ceed $21 billion. These obligations would be 
Sold to the general public and, in addition, 
Could be purchased by the United States 
Trom fiduciary, trust, and public funds, the 
investment or deposit of which is under the 
authority and control of the United States. 

We feel that the proposed method of 
financing is objectionable because the re- 
tult would be that the borrowing would not 
he included in the public debt obligations 
Of the United States. While the issuance 
Of the Corporation's bonds would be with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the obligations would be repaid 
rom the permanent appropriation estab- 

ed by section 105(c), the obligations 
Would specifically state that they are not 
Obligations of, or guaranteed by, the United 
States. However, the legislation provides 
hat the Secretary of the Treasury may ad- 
Vance to the Corporation in any fiscal year 
an amount not in excess of the estimated 
®Ppropriation for that year and, in addition, 
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the Corporation would be authorized to bor- 
row from the Secretary of the Treasury not 
to exceed $5 billion outstanding at any one 
time. Both of these provisions coupled 
with the permanent appropriation would ap- 
parently be to assure the investors of 
ability to meet obligations, and tend to have 
the effect of a Government guaranty of the 
highway obligations, at least in the minds of 
the investing public. As a practical matter, 
the obligations would be moral and equitable 
obligations of the United States, since they 
would be issued by a corporation entirely 
owned by the Government. While the ob- 
ligations would specifically provide that they 
are not guaranteed by the Government, it is 
highly improbable that the Congress could 
allow such obligations to go In default when 
one considers that credit standing of the 
Federal Government would be involved. 

In addition, the Corporation's activities 
would not be self-sustaining. It would have 
no substantial revenues, and funds for pay- 
ing off the obligations would come from the 
general fund of the Treasury. The funds 
available would be measured by future an- 
ticipated increases in collections of taxes 
on gasoline and special fuels. 

The fact that the bill provides for a per- 
manent appropriation measured by gasoline 
taxes does not, in our opinion, establish reye- 
nues for the Corporation in any normal use 
of the term. The gasoline taxes are reve- 
nues of the Treasury and go into the general 
fund of the Treasury. The appropriation 
provided would come out of the general fund 
of the Treasury exactly as most of the appro- 
priations made by Congress. 

The total amount of borrowings by the 
Corporation would amount to the very sub- 
stantial sum of $21 billion and, in our opin- 
fon, would be borrowings of the United 
States Government, irrespective of the ter- 
minology applied. It seems only right that 
such obligations should be considered, classi- 
fied, and disclosed as a part of the total bor- 
rowings of the Government, that is, the 
public debt. 

It is our opinion that the Government 
should not enter into financing arrange- 
ments which might have the effect of ob- 
scouring the financial facts of the Govern- 
ment debt position. We believe that the 
highway program—since it in reality is non- 
revenue producing—should be financed by 
appropriations made by the Congress. If, to 
provide these funds, it is necessary to borrow 
from the general public, we believe that the 
borrowings should be handled under the 
existing authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. This is a normal function of 
the Treasury Department and in carrying 
out his assigned fiscal and debt management 
responsibilities we do not feel that the efec- 
tiveness of the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be weakened by authorizing other 
Government agencies to borrow directly from 
the investing public. Also, under the pro- 
cedure we recommend any borrowings nec- 
essary to fund the appropriations approved 
by the Congress would automatically be 
treated and disclosed as a part of the public 
debt of the Federal Government. In making 
this recommendation we recognize that a 
borrowing operation of this magnitude may 
require es in the existing statutory 
public-debt ceiling. 

Also, if the direct appropriation method 
is used to finance the highway construction, 


the Congress would be In a position to make 
an annual review of the progress and chang- 
ing needs of the road program because money 
to carry it out would have to be specifically 
appropriated by the Congress each year. In 
addition to reviewing the actual needs of 
the program, the Congress could also con- 
sider whether, from an overall picture of 
revenues and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, the full amount authorized for high- 
way construction should be spent in a par- 
ticular year. 

In the event a Federal Highway Corpora- 
tion is created, the Congress would, to some 
degree, lose its control over the program. 
The Corporation would submit annual budg- 
ets to Congress under the provisions of the 
Government Corporation Control Act, but 
only funds for administrative and operating 
expenses would be approved by the Con- 
gress. The p funds would continue 
to be available unless the Congress took af- 
firmative action to limit the program ex- 
penditures. 

I think most of you are aware of the posi- 
tion of the General Accounting Office with 
respect to Government corporations. We 
are opposed to the creation of new Govern- 
ment corporations, unless for the most com- 
pelling reasons or overriding public neces- 
sity. The corporate form of Government 
activity is objectionable because, for the 
most part, it is free from the normal safe- 
guards set up by the Congress to maintain 
adequate control over the conduct of public 
business and the expenditure of public 
funds. 

Based on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Committee on a National 

Highway , the new Corporation 
would have very little duties, outside of the 
issuance and management of its obligations. 
Administrative functions would be exercised 
by existing agencies. The Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Public Roads would act as 
Executive Director of the Corporation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury would designate 
the treasurer of the Corporation to be es- 
tablished within the Treasury Department 
and authorized to utilize such Treasury De- 
partment personnel as the Board found nec- 
essary to properly perform its financial re- 
sponsibilities. 

Consequently the principal reason for the 
creation of a new Federal corporation seems 
to be that it would provide an identifiable 
agency outside of the Tre empowered 
to borrow from the public on obligations is- 
sued in its name. If the necessary funds are 
obtained by direct appropriation as we rec- 
ommend, the need for a new Government 
corporation would disappear. Any public 
borrowings necessary to fund appropriations 
would be obtained by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under existing borrowing authority. 

On the question of indefinite appropria- 
tions such as would be established by S. 1160, 
we feel that the Congress should not as a 
general proposition authorize such appro- 
priations. When collections are made avail- 
able for expenditure on a permanent annual 
basis congressional control of the expendi- 
tures and the activities financed thereby are 
greatly weakened. In 1934 Congress coneid- 
ered this question and passed the Permanent 
Appropriation Repeal Act. This act elimi- 
pated numerous permanent appropriations 
then in effect and provided that such appro- 
Tintions be subject to annual consideration 
by the Congress. However, since 1934 many 
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permanent appropriations have been author- 
ized, A good example is the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Appropriations by the Congress during 
1954 totaled $17 million. Total funds avall- 
able for expenditure during the year amount- 
ed to 659.5 million. Permanent indefinite 
appropriations provided $36.5 million of the 
difference, or about 60 percent of the total. 
These permanent indefinite appropriations 
are obtained from taxes on firearms, shelis 
and cartridges, fishing equipment, sales of 
migratory-bird hunting stamps, and income 
received from mineral leases, timber sales, 
grazing fees, etc, 

The feature of the bill S. 1160 which may 
raise questions of legality is the financing 
method proposed. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 1, of the Con- 
stitution glyes Congress power to lay and 
collect excise taxes provided they are uni- 
form throughout the United States, The 
Federal gasoline tax meets this requirement. 
There is, however, a constitutional limita- 
tion on the taxing power of the Congress. 
That power may be exercised only “* * to 
pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United 
States.” 

The question is then whether the revenue 
from the gasoline tax, or an equivalent 
amount, properly may be appropriated in 
advance for use in meeting the obligations 
of the Federal Highway Corporation. The 
only constitutional restriction on the dura- 
tion of appropriations is that found in clause 
12, section 8, article 1, which declares that 
no appropriation of money to raise and 
support armies shall be for a longer term 
than 2 years. As we have indicated, the 
Congress has frequently made so-called per- 
manent appropriations. The following are 
current examples Involving tax revenues: Ap- 
propriation of amounts equal to social-se- 
curity taxes; appropriation of amounts equal 
to revenues derived under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act; appropriation of an 
amount equal to 30 percent of gross customs- 
duty collections for use by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; appropriations for conservation 
of wildlife; appropriations to the govern- 
ments of the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
Guam, 

The case of Cincinnati Soap Co. v. United 
States (301 U. S. 308), involved a similar 
appropriation to the Philippine Government 
of future revenue from a processing tax on 
coconut oil produced in the Philippine 
Islands, and the Supreme Court held that 
an otherwise valid tax might be bound to 
a valid appropriation of the tax revenues. 
The Court said that if the Congress chose 
to adopt the quantum -of receipts from the 
particular tax as the measure of the appro- 
priation, it saw no valid basis for challeng- 
ing its power to do so, 

Another question is the propriety of the 
purpose for which the tax revenues are to 
be used. We do not think the legality of 
Federal appropriations for an interstate 
highway system can be questioned, It might 
be argued that the appropriated funds here 
involved are not to be used for the pay- 
ment of debts of the United States, since 
the bonds are not legal obligations of the 
United States but merely of the Federal 
Highway Corporation. In the Cincinnati 
Soap case mentioned, the Supreme Court had 
this to say as to what constitutes debts of 
the United States within the meaning of 
the constitutional provision: 

“It is conceded and indeed it cannot be 
questioned that the debts are not limited to 
those which are evidenced by some written 
obligation or to those which are otherwise 
of a strictly legal character. The term ‘debts’ 
includes those debts or claims which rest 
upon a merely equitable or honorary obliga- 
tion, and which would not be recoverable in 
a court of law if existing against an Indi- 
vidual. The Nation, speaking broadly, owes 
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a ‘debt’ to an individual when his claim 
grows out of general principles of right and 
juistice; when, in other words, it is based 
upon considerations of a moral or merely 
honorary nature, such as are binding on the 
conscience or the honor of an individual, 
although the debt could obtain no recogni- 
tion in a court of law” (301 U. S. 308, 315). 

Thus, even though the bond obligations 
would not be legal obligations of the United 
States, strictly speaking, and would not come 
within the Federal debt limitation, there is 
no doubt that they properly may be consid- 
ered as debts of the United States within 
the constitutional taxing authority granted 
to Congress. 

We think a future Congress would be free 
to reduce or repeal the Federal gasoline tax, 
which would automatically reduce or cut 
off the only important source of funds for 
meeting the bond obligations and would 
preclude or curtail the issuance of further 
bonds. As we have indicated, however, we 
think it would be unrealistic to assume that 
the Congress would permit bonds already 
purchased to be defaulted. 

In the event the subcommittee is to fa- 
vorably act on S. 1160, we recommend that 
several provisions of the bill be considered 
for amendment. 

1. Consideration should be given as to 
whether the powers of the Corporation are 
too broad. We would recommend that the 
legislation be more restrictive as to the 
Tunctions and duties the Corporation is to 
perform. Also, consideration should be 
given to limiting the life of the Corpora- 
tion to a definite date. 

2. Section 105 (d) is contrary to many 
of the existing statutory restrictions on the 
investment of trust funds. For example, 
the unemployment trust fund can only be 
invested in interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States, or in obligations guaran- 
teed as to both principal and interets by the 
United States. If the of section 
105 (d) is to permit investment of these and 
other trust moneys in bonds of the Federal 
Highway Corporation, existing statutory re- 
strictions on the investment of trust funds 
should be declared inapplicable to avoid any 
possible conflict. 

3, Section 208 dealing with right-of-way 
acquisitions should be clarified as to the 
source of funds for payment of the property 
acquired. The section provides that the 
Federal Government will pay 95 percent of 
the appraised value, or the actual cost, 
whichever is lower, but the section ts silent 
as to who pays the additional 5 percent. It 
is assumed that the 5 percent will be paid 
by the State. We think the section should so 
provide and also make it clear as to whether 
the State advances the 5 percent to the Fed- 
eral Government prior to the payment for 
the property, or whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment may pay 100 percent and then be 
relmbursed by the State for the 5 percent. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
the distinguished Chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Mr. Guy 
Farmer. Mr. Farmer spoke to the Cleve- 
land Bar Association in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 16, 1955. 


March 30 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am deeply honored to appear before 
the members of this distinguished associa- 
tion of iawyers. A public life such as mine 
is frequently a lonely one, but I feel at 
home here, 

The NLRB ls in a very real sense a law 
enforcement agency; our function is essen- 
tially judicial. The law which we admin- 
ister is two-sided, impinging here upon em- 
ployers and there upon unions, restricting 
in some important areas complete freedom 
on the part of both to do as they please. 
Nobody likes restrictions, and it is only 
natural that our enforcement of the law 
has not been universally acclaimed by either 
of these groups. 

I am happy to have the opportunity to 
speak to this group of lawyers because I am 
confident that I will find among you a 
deeper understanding of our public respon- 
sibilities and a more objective appraisal of 
our public performance, This is all that 
we ask or have a right to expect. We are 
not heroes, and we do not seek a hero's 
acclaim. But we do welcome public Interest 
and public evaluation of our agency, in order 
that there may develop a genuine public 
opinion of our decisions and policies, 

Since I have here an audience with the 
capacity and the will to make fair judg- 
ments, I shall attempt to define the proper 
role of the Labor Board in labor relations 
and to outline for you my concept of the 
ideal quasi-judicial agency, by which I mean 
an administrative agency such as the NLRB 
which is charged by Congress with the re- 
sponsibility for enforcing a regulatory stat- 
ute, I do not pretend that this ideal can 
be perfectly attained, but it is necessary 
for us to have an ideal in order that we 
may act rationally. As Roscoe Pound said, 
“Making and finding law presupposes a men- 
tal picture of what one is doing, and why 
he is doing it.” 


1, An administrative tribunal must recog- 
nize and accept its natural and legal lim- 
itations: The first attribute of a quasi-judi- 
cial agency created by a specific statute is 
that it not try to play God. It is well that 
we as administrators recognize our limita- 
tions and seek to attain a degree of humility 
in the performance of our public trust, It 
is a healthy thing for an administrative 
agency to admit to itself that it does not 
know all of the answers. This should lead 
us to be careful in our judgments, to be 
skeptical of categorical solutions, and gen- 
erally to search more diligently for the truth, 
realizing all the while that we may never 
quite find it. A quasi-judicial agency is no 
place for a demagog, a dictator, or a dog- 
matist. 

It is not merely that we lack omnlsclence 
in human affairs. As ordinary mortals, we 
are subject to the mundane limitations of 
time and space, money and personnel, It 
was the recognition of these limitations that 
led the NLRB to revise its jurisdictional 
standards last July. In fiscal 1953, there 
were about 14,500 cases filed with this agency, 
and about 3,000 of this number ran the 
entire gamut of our procedures to final con- 
sideration and decision by the 6-man 
Board. It must be obvious to all of you 
that no quasi-judicial agency can handle 
this huge volume of cases and give any- 
thing like adequate consideration to each 
individual case. It is equally obvious, as 
actual experience confirmed, that the na- 
tional Board was concerning itself with 
many relatively insignificant cases involving 
small enterprises which have always been 
considered purely local in character. Our 
new standards are designed to bring within 
our orbit all enterprises having any sub- 
stantial impact on interstate commerce, 
while withdrawing our hand from small local 
businesses, 
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I might add that the promulgation of these 
jurisdictional standards was no new depar- 
ture in principie. The NLRB has throughout 
its history operated on the premise that Con- 
gress intended that it should follow a rule 
of reason in exercising jurisdiction. 

There are also limitations of a legal nature 
upon our authority which do not always 
seem to be clearly understood. 

The first is a fundamental one which is 
applicable to all quasi-judicial agencies. 
Stated in terms familiar to lawyers, it is 
this: Qusi-judicial agencies have no com- 
mon-law powers. Of course, I mean by the 
common law a body of law developed by 
judicial decision throughout the history of 
the Anglo-American system of jurispru- 
dence. This body of law is constantly grow- 
ing and changing, through the process of 
judicial decision, in response to the growth 
and change of historical, social, and philo- 
sophical concepts. In the field of the com- 
mon law, Judges who interpret (and in the 
process of interpretation make“) the law 
have a recognized latitude of decision far 
wider than any administrative agency. We 
administer a statute and not the common 
law. As all judges know, when the legis- 
lature speaks on a particular matter, there 
is little room for the application of common 
law principles (except to the extent they 
may be specifically incorporated in the 
statute), the latitude of the judge is severely 
circumscribed, and his function is restricted 
to that of interpreting and applying a partic- 
ular statute to the best of his ability in 
accordance with the statutory language and 
intent. If the application of the statute in 
certain circumstances produces inequitable 
results, the remedy les not in rewriting the 
law by administrative edict but rather in 
petitioning Congress to amend the law. 

In the interest of being precise, I want 
to make it plain that the distinction which 
I draw here between the common law and 
statutory law is not black and white. Even 
those who interpret a. statute must bridge 
gaps in the statutory language by interpre- 
tations consistent with the spirit of the law. 
But the difference between a common-law 
court and a quasi-judicial agency is some- 
what like the difference between traveling 
across a wide plain and walking down a 
narrow street. It is the obligation of a 
quasi-judicial agency to recognize and re- 
spect this imitation upon its own discretion, 

Certainly not the least of the legal limita- 
tions on the action of a quasi-judicial agency 
is the authority of the courts. After all, ad- 
ministrative and regulatory agencies such 
as the NLRB are newcomers in our system 
of law, in contrast to our courts which have 
& solid background in our historical past. 
Our judiciary occupies an unassailable place 
in our constitutional system, and stands 
within Its sphere on an equal constitutional 
basis with the executive and the legislative 
branches of our Government. When Con- 
gress established our administrative agencies 
and vested them with original power to reg- 
ulate various spheres of activity, Congress 
was careful to preserve the vitality and the 
authority of our courts of law. In our own 
Agency, for example, we make the original 
decision in a case, but our order has no legal 
force or effect until it is adopted and en- 
forced by the court of appeals. Before a 
binding decree is entered in any case, we 
must convince the court that our decision 
is supported by substantial evidence and 
that our interpretation of the statute is 
correct. 

I suppose I might sum all this up by 
Saying that our decisions are not self- 
enforcing, but are subject to judicial review. 
But that would not tell the whole story. 
The statutory scheme, viewed in perspective 
Cf our system of law, contemplates a har- 
Monious relationship between the quasi- 
Judicial agency and the courts. It is not 
enough that we must submit our decisions 
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to the scrutiny of the courts. It is also a 
part of the scheme of things that the quasi- 
Judicial agency pay proper respect to the 
court’s opinion. Once the courts have spok- 
en in unmistakable terms on the construc- 
tion of a particular provision of the statute, 
with an opportunity for resort to the Su- 
preme Court, the administrative body must 
conform its decisional policies to prevailing 
judicial interpretation. This is not a debat- 
able principle—it is a recognized rule. Yet 
I find it necessary to emphasize it because 
there seems to be a general disposition on 
the part of those who evaluate our decisions 
to ignore it. For example, four of the deci- 
sions made by the present Board which have 
been rather severely criticized were cases in 
which the Board's action seemed necessary 
in order to bring or keep our decisional poli- 
cies in line with prevailing judicial opinion. 
In the Livingston Shirt case, we held that 
an employer who made a noncoercive appeal 
to employees prior to an election had no 
obligation to provide a forum for the union 
to answer his speech. Our decision did 
nothing more or less than follow a decision 
of the court of appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit overruling the Board's broad Bonwit 
Teller doctrine. In the Blue Flash case, we 
held that it was not a per se, or automatic, 
violation of the act for an employer or one 
of his supervisors to inquire of an employee 
concerning his union affiliation or activity, in 
the absence of any circumstances indicating 
that the questioning had a coercive effect. 
We held that there might or might not be 
coercion, depending upon the context and 
atmosphere in which the questioning took 
place. Here again the critical response of 
some people to this decision ignores the fact 
that several courts of appeals had said, some 
on more than one occasion, that the Board's 
per se doctrine as applied to interrogation 
was wrong as a matter of law. 

In two other decisions, which went against 
employers, the same consideration came into 
play. In the Monsanto Chemical case, we 
held that an employer must permit access 
to an employee parking lot for union solici- 
tation in circumstances where there was no 
other reasonable means of access to the 
employees; and in the Whitin Machine case, 
we held that an employer must, upon re- 
quest, supply information to the union rep- 
resenting the employees as to the wage rates 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. In 
both situations, the courts had already 
spoken so clearly as to the obligations of the 
employer that there was little left for the 
Board to do except to apply established judi- 
ctal precedent to particular facts. It is 
dificult to see how anyone who understood 
the relationship between the Board and the 
courts could quarrel with these four de- 
cisions, 

2. A quasi-judicial agency must be impar- 
tial: Judge Cardozo states in his treatise, 
The Nature of the Judicial Process, that “one 
of the most fundamental social interests is 
that law shall be uniform and impartial. 
There must be nothing in its action that 
savors of prejudice or favor or even arbi- 
trary whim or fitfulness.” In sounding this 
principle, the great judge was speaking not 
merely of the word of the law, but its ad- 
ministration as well. This same ideal was 
expressed long ago in Justinian’s “Institutes,” 
where it is said that, "Justice is the set and 
constant purpose which gives every man his 
due.“ In the frame of reference in which 
the Labor Board functions, justice consists 
of applying the law even-handedly and im- 
partially to employers and unions, rendering 
to each what he is due under the Statute, no 
more to the one and no less to the other. 
When the interests of two persons or two 
groups come into sharp conflict, it is not pos- 
sible to award one side all that it wants 
without giving the other less than it de- 
serves. This requirement of impartiality is 
a sine qua non of honest adminstration. 
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3. A quasi-judicial agency must be judi- 
cial: It may appear that this is another way 
of saying what I have said before—that we 
should be impartial, but the term “judicial” 
embraces a great deal more than a mere 
desire to be fair. Equally important is the 
capacity to achieve fairness. It requires the 
know-how, the technique, the temperament, 
and the philosophy of a Judge. In short, the 
quasi-judge must not only wish to be im- 
partial, he must have the judicial equipment 
and comprehend the judicial method. The 
Tact that the attributes of a good judge are 
difficult to define only emphasizes how rare 
it is that one finds them combined in a 
single man. Each of us cannot be a Justice 
Holmes, but in our far less lofty capacities as 
quasi-judicial officers, we can at least turn 
our gaze upward toward the heights of Judi- 
cial excellence. 

The need for the judicial method and ap- 
proach hardly requires elaboration. While I 
have said that our job is the somewhat nar- 
row one of giving effect to the statutory lan- 
guage and congressional intent, I have never 
said that this task is a simple one. I decry 
as much as anyone a mechanistic, push- 
button approach to the administration of the 
law. The language is not always clear, and 
the intent is not always plainly discernible. 
Varying factual situations arise which are 
not squarely covered by the letter of the law, 
and which were not within the precise con- 
templation of Congress when the law was 
enacted. The ascertainment of intention, 
when that intent is clearly revealed, is not 
our most difficult task. As Professor Gray 
said, The difficulties of so-called interpre- 
tation arise when the legislature has had no 
meaning at all; when that which is raised on 
the statute never occurred to it; when what 
the judges have to do is, not to determine 
what the legislature did mean on a point 
which was present in its mind, but to guess 
what it would have intended on a point not 
present in its mind, if the point had been 
present.” This is where something more 
than an IBM classifier is required. This is 
the point where the judicial method must be 
employed to reach for a result in harmony 
with the basic purposes of the written law 
which we administer. 

There are, of course, many provisions of 
our statute which are so plain and positive 
in their meaning that we can only give 
literal application to the literal language. 
As Justice Holmes so aptly said, “But, what- 
ever the consequence we must accept the 
plain meaning of plain words.“ For exam- 
ple, the proscription against holding more 
than one valid election within a year is 
quite unambiguous and simple to apply. 
But, even this forthright proscription is not 
completely automatic in application. Prob- 
lems do arise as to the meaning of valid“ 
in differing circumstances, as well as other 
questions as to whether and to what extent 
fluctuations in the number and character 
of the voting group affect the application 
of the statutory proscription. 

I could furnish you with many examples 
of NLRB decisions which do not involve 
literal application of statutory language, but 
in which it was necessary to fill in the gaps 
between the lines. The test of the validity 
of these interpretations lies in whether or 
not the spaces were filled by an interpre- 
tation which harmonizes with the spirit and 
intent of the statute as a whole, For ex- 
ample, I might point to our long-standing 
contract bar doctrine which is a judge-made 
rule, nowhere alluded to in specific terms 
in the statute. The act says that employees 
shall have full freedom to select or reject 
a bargaining agent, and if this provision 
were given literal interpretation, we would 
hold an employee election and permit a new 
choice every time anybody requested it. 
But, there is also the basic purpose of the 
law to encourage collective bargaining and 
to establish stability in labor relations, 
Both of these purposes may complement or 
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contradict one another. In order to har- 
monize them, the Board has held that it will 
nonor a bargaining relationship once prop- 
erly established during the period of a labor 
contract, provided the term of the contract 
is reasonable in duration, normally 2 years. 
The Board-made contract bar rule has stood 
the test of time, for it harmonizes in a truly 
judicial manner the stautory goals of free- 
dom and stability. In the same general 
area, the Board has held, and the Supreme 
Court in the recent Ray Brooks case has 
agreed, that a certification of a bargaining 
agent following a Board-conducted election 
is normally yalid and binding for 1 year, 
during which time shifts of employee senti- 
ment are given no legal effect. This is a 
sensible rule, but it does not appear, in 
terms, in the statute. It was evolved 
through the judicial process, and through 
that process alone. 

There immediately come to mind other and 
perhaps better examples of necessary inter- 
stitial interpretation of our statute. You 
may search the statute until you are blind. 
and you will find no dichotomy between 
union activity which is protected and that 
which is not. A literal interpretation of sec- 
tion 7 would lead a fundamentalist to con- 
clude, as some fundamentalists did, that a 
sitdown strike, a partial strike, or a slow- 
down were all protected by our law. But, it 
soon became apparent that such a single- 
minded interpretation of section 7 would 
lead to antisocial and intolerable results. 
So, it came about that, in the Fansteel case, 
the Supreme Court called a halt to the logic 
of literalism and held that the sitdown strike 
Was unprotected; in the Sands case, it held 
that a strike in violation of a no-strike clause 
was unprotected; and in the Southern 
Steamship case, it held that a strike in vio- 
lation of a Federal mutiny statute was un- 
protected. Following these decisions, the 
courts and the Board have had to draw the 
line on a case-to-case basis between union 
activity which is protected by Federal law 
and that which falls beyond the pale. 

The present Board has had to deal with 
this same problem. In the recent Honolulu 
Rapid Transit case, we held that a union was 
engaging in unprotected conduct when it 
attempted to conduct a partial strike by 
haying its members work 5 days and engage 
in a strike for 2 days each week. This oc- 
curred in a public transportation system 
which necessarily had to be operated 7 days 
a week. We said that the employer had the 
right to insist that the employees either 
strike or work. In another recent case, the 
Boeing Aircraft case, the Board held that 
the establishment by the unlon of an em- 
Pioyment agency to find better jobs for its 
members was not an act of disloyality of 
such character as to constitute unprotected 
activity within the meaning of section 7. 
Both of these decisions must withstand the 
acid test of judicial review. The point is 
that the issues presented in these cases 
could not be resolved by resort to literal 
statutory language. Rather, each emerged 
as a product of the operation of the judicial 
process. Interpretations such as these per- 
ish if they are spurious, dishonest, anti- 
social, or reach beyond the intent of the 
statute. They survive only if they are ar- 
rived at by the true judicial method, which 
seeks always to reach a result which har- 
monizes as best It can the basic purposes 
of the statute with relevant judicial prece- 
dent and with the commonly accepted 
standards of right conduct. These are the 
forces which shape the progress of the law. 

4. A quasi-judicial agency must be inde- 
pendent: An agency such as the NLRB occu- 
pies what might properly be described as a 
delicate position in our governmental 
structure. It is essential that the quasi- 
Judicial agency understand and maintain its 
proper position in the governmental scheme. 
The NLRB was created by Congress to ad- 
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minister a particular statute, the National 
Labor Relations Act. Its members are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. The funds which we spend are 
appropriated by Congress upon the recom- 
mendation of the President. Our personnel 
policies are regulated by law and supervised 
by the Civil Service Commission. Thus, we 
are in a sense a part of the executive, but 
this primarily is a housekeeping relation- 
ship. In our substantive function, we are 
an instrument for effectuating the will of 
Congress as that will has been embodied in 
the statute which we administer. Congress 
alone has the power to alter or abolish the 
statute, or to alter or abolish the Board. 
A quasi-judicial agency occupies a position 
of public trust, the sole obligation of which 
is to faithfully implement the will of Con- 
gress as it is embodied in the statute which 
gives it life. This means that there is no 
more place in a quasi-judicial agency for 
partisan politics than there is in our Fed- 
eral courts. The decisional policies of a 
quasi-judicial agency should not be affected 
by election returns, except to the extent that 
political shifts may bring about amend- 
ments to the law which we administer. 

A quasi-judicial agency is no place for a 
man who concelves of his posiiton as a 
vantage polnt from which to advance the 
interests of any political party or the spe- 
cial interests of any pressure group. A pub- 
lic member of a quasi-judicial agency has 
taken a solemn oath of dedication to the 
public service, and he must foreswear all 
other goals. This thought is expressed by 
Walter Lippmann in his recently published 
book, The Public Philosophy, in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“The constitutional mechanisms have 
never themselves been sufficient to protect 
the executive. And much invention and re- 
forming energy have been applied to finding 
other ways to insulate the judicial, the exec- 
utive, and the administrative functions from 
the heavy pressures of ‘politics’ and poli- 
ticlans.’ The object has been to separate 
them from the electoral process. The ju- 
diclary must be Independent of fear and 
favor., There must be no connection be- 
tween the Judgment of the courts and the 
election returns. The civil service, the mili- 
tary services, the foreign service, the scien- 
tific and technical services, the quasi-Judicial 
administrative tribunals, the investigating 
commissions, the public schools, and institu- 
tions of learning should be substantially in- 
dependont of the elections. These reforms 
were inspired by the dire effects of the spoils 
system, and they were pushed as practical 
remedies for obvious evils. 

“Yet implicit in them there is a principle 
which if it can be applied deeply enough, 
gets at the root of the disorder of modern 
democracy. It is that though public officials 
are elected by the voters, or are appointed 
by men who are elected, they owe their pri- 
mary allegiance not to the opinions of the 
voters but to the law, to the criteria of their 
professions, to the integrity of the arts and 
sciences in which they work, to thelr own 
conscientious and responsible convictions of 
their duty within the rules and the frame of 
reference they have sworn to respect.” 

This is a long quote, but, try as I might, 
I could not leave out one word. To some 
this may sound like a sterile concept; to me 
it expresses a fundamental principle of Goy- 
ernment. 

I have said that a quasi-judicial agency 
must accept the natural and legal limita- 
tions on its capacity and authority, that it 
must be Impartial, that it must be judicial, 
and that it must be independent. I have 
not said that it must be expert in its par- 
ticular field, because I consider expertness 
an attribute which is desirable but not essen- 
tial. Moreover, “expertise,” which is nothing 
more than specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience, will necessarily be acquired by the 
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quasi-judicial agency in the process of deal- 
ing with a particular phase of administrative 
law. I have said nothing about the virtues 
of honesty and diligence and intelligence for 
the reason that these qualities must be as- 
sumed to be present in a quasi-judicial agen- 
cy which has the essential character which 
I have attempted to define. 

But a quasi-judicial agency cannot ap- 
proach the ideal of administering justice un- 
less it deserves and wins public support, and 
by the public I mean a representative cross 
section of our entire body of citizens and not 
merely the particular groups with whom our 
activities are most directly concerned. The 
NLRB, as one quasi-judicial agency, is con- 
stantly beset on two sides by powerful and 
competing groups. These groups naturally 
bave a keen continuing interest in what we 
do and are quite vocal in their comments 
and criticisms of what we do. This Is their 
right, and I would not think of restricting it, 
even if I could. But I believe that it is fair 
to say that their attitudes are largely dic- 
tated by their own self-interest. Our courts 
have survived and grown in stature through- 
out our history because they have behind 
them the moral support of general public 
opinion. Unfortunately, our quasi-judicial 
agencies do not occupy this same solid posi- 
tion in the public mind. Yet, this is a status 
which we must achieve if we are to survive 
and acquire the judicial character of a truly 
public agency. 

It is for this reason that I have welcomed 
the opportunity to speak to this group today, 
and it is for this reason that I invite public 
interest in our activities and public criti- 
cism of our decisions. We cannot, of course, 
expect public support unless we deserve it. 
But it is also true that, over the long haul, 
a public agency will be no better and no 
worse than the public expects and, indeed, 
demands. Unless there is developed and 
maintaincd a genuine public view of the 
proper quasi-judicial function of the NLRB, 
it is not inconcelvable that it will some day 
become a captive of one or the other special 
interest, or be abolished in favor of some 
alternative method of regulating labor dis- 
putes. I am resolved that by term as Chair- 
man shall not contribute either to the cap- 
ture or the liquidation of this important 
quasi-judicial agency. 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on March 20 at the Ameri- 
can-Jewish Tercentenary Civic Assem- 
bly, sponsored by the Norfolk Jewish 
Community Council of Norfolk, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks BY Hon, Hersent H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YORK, IN ODSERVANCE OF THE AMERI- 
CAN-JEWISH TERCENTENARY CIVIC ASSEMDLY 
SPONSORED BY THE NORFOLK JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY COUNCIL, NORFOLK, VA. 

It has been a long time—more years than 
many of you in this room can remember— 
since I have been in Norfolk. But I am glad 
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for the opportunity to come tonight to this 
fine southern city, one of the great seaports 
of our eastern shore, and to meet with the 
leaders and members of the Norfolk com- 
munity. 

Like all of you, I am a port city man. 
Some of my earliest and most unforgetable 
impressions as a boy are of New York Harbor 
and of the ships sailing into that harbor and 
up the broad bosom of the Hudson River. 

And I have southern connections, too. 
My father and his brothers, who came to this 
country over 100 years ago, settled in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. They lived there for many 
years and sank deep roots there. 

Most of my family were Confederates. 
I wasn't around at the time, but I heard 
from my mother’s and my father’s lips the 
stories of the privations, the suffering, and 
the tragic sacrifices of those days. My par- 
ents moved north after the end of the War 
Between the States, and I was born in New 
York, but I have always had a sense of 
special kmdship and sentimental attach- 
ment to the part of America below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

My friend and colleague, Senator LISTER 
HII L, often calls me the third Senator from 
Alabama. 

My father and his brothers came to this 
country from Germany in the late 1840's. 
They came as refugees—refugees from 
tyranny; refugees seeking and loving lib- 
erty. For them America was the land of their 
aspirations; a land, though alien to their 
tongue, completely native to their dreams 
and hopes. 

I think the same can be truly said of most 
of the hundreds of thousands and millions 
of immigrants who have come to these 
shores, in the distant past down to the im- 
mediate present, 

Tonight we observe the 300th anniversary 
ot the first arrival in this country of a spe- 
cial group of immigrants—those of our own 
faith—that hardy group of 23 Jewish ref- 
ugees who set foot on the island of Man- 
hattan in September 1654. 

They came from Brazil, seeking home, 
asylum, and freedom of worship. 

Manhattan was then, of course, part of 
the Dutch colony of New Amsterdam, pre- 
sided over by the redoubtable Gov. Peter 
Stuyvesant. Governor Stuyvesant regarded 
these new refugees with distrust and dislike. 
He ordered them straightaway into Jail and 
sought permission to expel them from New 
Amsterdam—permission from the Dutch 
West India Co., which exercised most of the 
powers of sovereignty over the colony. 

But the West India Company decided that 
the Jewish refugees should not be expelled, 
but should be permitted to remain as long 
as they did not constitute a burden upon 
the community, 

It was not an easy prospect. This little 
group faced prejudice and discrimination; 
but they had known these evils before. 
They had to win, one by one, the rights 
which we take completely for granted—first, 
the right to hold their own religious serv- 
ices and to have their own burial ground, 
then the right to enter business, and then 
to own their own homes. 

The most vital barrier was breached only 
& year after the arrival of the 23 by a young 
man whose name deserves to be remembered 
in history, Asser Levy. He secured for him- 
self, and then for his fellows—the right to 
join the common militia, and bear arms in 
the common defense—a right generally de- 
nied to Jews, not only in New Amsterdam, 
but throughout the civilized world. 

The willing, and even anxious, acceptance 
of the common obligation of military serv- 
ice led to the grant of common rights; only 
2% years after their arrival, the Jews of 
New Amsterdam were accepted as equals 
among equals. They won not only accept- 
ance but inclusion—inclusion in the rights 
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und obligations of common membership in 
the community at large. 

Such were the beginnings of the Jewish 
community in America, In each of the 13 
American Colonies the story was, of course, 
different. In many, the progress toward the 
achievement of equal rights and full citizen- 
ship status was slower and more arduous. 
But ultimately the goal was won, and Jews 
were accepted as full members of the com- 
munity of America, distinct in faith, but 
undistinguishable in the eyes of the law. 

Those early Jews, and those who came 
later, played their sufficient part—and more— 
in the dramatic story which is the history 
of America. 

They worked, they saved, they fought, they 
bullt, they Invented, they dreamed, and they 
created. This was freedom. This was 
America. 

For our contributions we Jews ask no 
gratitude of America. Instead we are and 
must be the grateful ones—grateful for the 
opportunities which have been here given 
to us and to all others. It should be a source 
of deep pride to us that we have been able 
to transmit to our country and to the whole 
civilized world the ethical and spiritual 
ideals that have come to us through the 
centuries. 

There is a wonderful continuity to the 
ideals to which Israel has adhered thoughout 
the ages. Judaism has a history which is 
characterized throughout by a deep yearning 
for liberty—a yearning which sprang from 
its own bitter experience. Jews seek in 
spiritual and historic terms not as theorists, 
but out of the pain of countless generations 
who have remembered the injunction to 
bring freedom, justice, and peace to all men 
even as they themselves were brought to 
freedom out of bondage in Egypt. 

Yes; we, as Jews, must be proud of our 
ancient traditions, as we, as Americans, must 
be proud of our national history. 

But both as Jews and as Americans, we 
have a special obligation to live and work, 
and to sacrifice, if need be, for the mainte- 
nance of those traditions, both ancient and 
modern. We have a special duty to reflect 
in our daily lives, a true dedication to the 
ideals of both the ancient Prophets who 
enunciated our faith, and of the early Pa- 
triots who founded our Nation. 

We must never forget that of which we 
will soon be reminded by the Passover—that 
our spiritual forefathers escaped from bond- 
age, with the Lord’s help and guidance, and 
wandered for many years until they found, 
at last, asylum in the Promised Land. 

And, so, to the fathers of our country— 
and our actual forefathers—came here as 
refugees from religious, political, or econo- 
mic oppression. And here in America they 
reenacted the age-old drama of finding the 
promised land. 

In view of these traditions, let us bear 
constantly in mind the Lord’s injunction, 
repeated again and again in Exodus and Levi- 
ticus, but best phrased in the 33d stanza of 
the 19th chapter of Leviticus: 

“If a stranger sojourn in your land, ye 
shall not vex him. But the stranger that 
dwells with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of 
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As Jews, this is our mandate; as Amer- 
icans it is also our mandate. It was so un- 
derstood by the early Americans, who 
founded our Republic, who were steeped, as 
we are no longer steeped today, in the wis- 
dom and the morality of the Biblical proph- 
ets. 

George Washington said in 1783: 

“The bosom of America is open to receive 
not only the opulent and respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions: whom we shall 
welcome to a participation in all our rights 
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and privileges if by decency and propriety of 
conduct, they appear to merit the enjoy- 
ment.” 

Today we have departed far from these 
injunctions and principles. We have indeed 
rejected our bold and courageous traditions, 
in favor of selfish and narrow fears. 

I refer, at this point, to our present-day 
immigration laws * * * laws which not only 
establish unreasonable limits on total immi- 
gration, but cruelly discriminate among 
would-be immigrants on the basis of na- 
tional origin and race. 

Our present-day immigration laws estab- 
lish myriad obstacles and hazards not only 
for the would-be immigrant, but even for 
the casual visitor to our shores—the tourist, 
the scholar, the scientist, and the student, 

Our laws presuppose that every alien is a 
potential spy, saboteur and criminal—an 
assumption which is never wholly removed, 
even after the alien arrives here * * * even 
after he becomes a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. 

Our laws for admission and exclusion of 
aliens clearly reflect this assumption. Our 
laws for deportation are based on the same 
principle. 

Only last year and until very recently, our 
Government was clapping aliens in jalls— 
alongside criminals and derelicts—alien visi- 
tors and would-be immigrants alike—if there 
was any irregularity in their admission 
papers, if there was any question, doubt, 
suspicion or technical error in their elabo- 
rate documentation. 

How repugnant this is to our traditions. 
When Gov. Peter Stuyvesant treated the 
23 Jews who arrived at New Amsterdam 300 
years ago in this manner, he was quickly 
reproved and overruled by higher authority. 

In this respect, how far have we come in 
these 300 years? Or how far have we gone 
backward in the last 10 years? 

In that day, 300 years ago, the Jews who 
arrived at New Amsterdam were, within 275 
years, granted full and inalienable rights as 
citizens of the colony. 

Today, under our laws, every naturalized 
citizens is, in major respects, a second-class 
citizen. His American citizenship can be 
revoked for the performance of acts which 
a native-born citizen can perform with rela- 
tive immunity. 

Even a native-born citizen can lose his 
precious American citizenship for acts which 
are of relatively minor significance or of no 
significance at all. 

A native-born American citizen named 
Andrew R. Jones, who was born in Texas, 
was deemed recently to bave lost his Ameri- 
can citizenship because, while living in 
Mexico, he took a job with the Mexican 
National Railway, which is owned by the 
Mexican Government. 

On my desk in Washington, right at this 
moment, is the case of a woman—an Ameri- 
can citizen—who went to live for a time in 
Trinidad, an island in the Caribbean. While 
there, she voted in a local election in her 
community—an election having to do with 
the improvement of sanitary facilities and 
roads in her locality, She, too, has been or- 
dered deprived of her American citizenship— 
the most precious right any of us has or can 
have—more precious, in my judgment, than 
life itself. 

If the ruling in this woman's case Is up- 
held on appeal—and under the McCarran- 
Walter Act, it probably will be—that woman 
will be without a country, without nation- 
ality. For this law does not merely take 
from an American citizen the rights of citi- 
venship. It strips him entirely of his Ameri- 
can nationality. 

I have cited just a scattering few of the 
incredible evils built into our immigration 
and nationality laws. There are many, many 
more. They are immoral, unjust and cruel. 
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Moreover they reflect senseless contradic- 
tions. The national origins quota system 
is based on the absurd theory that we should 
restrict admissions into the United States 
today to a composite group reflecting pre- 
cisely the same proportion of national blood 
strains that existed in America in 1920. 

Of course, the theory, itself, is repulsive 
to the spirit of America. But it doesn’t 
work, in any event. It doesn't work because 
Great Britain, which under the national 
origins quota system, is given almost half 
the total quota of admissions into the United 
States, is no longer a significant source of 
immigration. The British don’t want to 
emigrate to the United States today. 

Most of those who do want to come to 
America, and who do succeed in surmount- 
ing our own Iron Curtain—or rather our 
red tape curtain—are from Italy, Poland, 
Austria, Norway, Holland, Greece, and other 
similar countries In Europe. But the na- 
tional origins quota system restricts admis- 
sion of persons born in those countries to a 
relative handful. 

While we have erected this ponderous 
barrier of racial and national restrictions 
against legal immigration from Europe—so 
that a bare 100,000 are admitted annually— 
the gates are open wide for illegal immigra- 
tion across the Mexican and Canadian 
borders. 

According to official estimates, more than 
2 million illegal immigrants entered the 
United States in 1953 across the Mexican 
border—2 million illegal immigrants from 
Mexico alone—with no screening of diseased, 
criminal, and subversive elements. 

One hears very little outcry of alarm in 
Washington over this phenomenon against 
this illegal flood which provides cheap labor 
for the big plantation farms of the South, 
Southwest, and Northwest. No, the outcry 
is against any liberalization of our immi- 
gration laws which would permit the entry 
of a few additional worthy qualified and 
appropriately screened and selected immi- 
grants from Europe and elsewhere. 

My friends, there is no more urgent task 
than that of revising and overhauling our 
immigration and citizenship laws: to make 
them conform to the traditions of America 
and to the principles of decency, humani- 
tarianism, and justice, 

I would emphasize here, just in case there 
is any question about it, that immigration 
is not a problem of selfish interest to Jews. 

The number of Jews in non-Soviet Europe 
who need and want to emigrate to the United 
States is extremely small. There may be ten 
thousand, perhaps, who want to come to the 
United States and would come if our laws 
permitted it. Most of that number are 
refugees and escapees—iong-time victims of 
religious and political persecution and dis- 
crimination, 

These few are but a minute part of the 
large number of Europeans who critically 
necd to find homes, freedom, and opportu- 
nity in other parts of the world. A reason- 
ably limited number of these should be ad- 
mitted annually to the United States—on 
the basis of their need, and of ours. 

So let no one think that we as Jews are 
interested in this problem because we want 
to bring Jews over to this country. Our in- 
terest stems from a higher motive: from our 
noble and ancient traditions—and from our 
recent traditions as Americans—the tradi- 
tions of justice and of humanitarianism. 
We believe, as Jews and as Americans, that 
discrimination based on national origin is 
an evil thing and that prejudice and fear 
are ignoble sentiments which do not befit us 
and which do, in fact, demean and endanger 
us all. 

We believe in the tradition of hospitality. 
We believe in America. We believe that 
Americanism is not in the blood stream, but 
in the life-giving air of freedom which we 
breathe in this land of ours. 
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Our Judaic tradition reflects, in all its 
parts, a fierce and unyielding faith in free- 
dom, in the equality and dignity of man, in 
the sanctity of the law, and in equal justice 
under law for every man. 

This tradition fs also, happily, the tradi- 
tion of America—indeed, it is the tradition 
of all that is best in western culture and 
civilization. And this ls another great tradi- 
tion which we have need to translate more 
accurately into our daily practice than we 
have in the recent past. 

The national wave of hysteria which was 
called McCarthyism was a direct departure 
from this tradition. It was a violation, 
even & rejection of that tradition, and of 
our faith in freedom. It reflected a loss of 
faith in our fundamental values. That hys- 
teria betrayed a lack of courage to face the 
difficult and dangerous problems of the pres- 
ent day. 

As a nation, we seemingly forgot, for a 
time, that the strength of freedom and 
democracy lies in its very tolerance of unor- 
thodoxy. 

“If there be any among us,” Thomas Jef- 
ferson said in his first inaugural address, 
“who would wish to dissolve this Union or to 
change its republican form, let them stand 
undisturbed as monuments to the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.“ 

How different this spirit of tolerance is 
from that shown in the recent past by some 
of the investigating committees of the 
Congress! 

Of course, I do not advocate tolerance to- 
ward overt acts or conspiracies against the 
safety and security of the United States. 
Those must be detected by the duly consti- 
tuted police and punished with the full, 
unremitting vigor of the law, in the courts 
of the land. 

We must, of course, be eternally vigilant 
against sabotage, espionage, and genuine 
subversion. The Communist conspiracy 
must be effectively dealt with, under law, 
subject to the principles of our Constitution, 

But in my judgment the forces of Mc- 
Carthyism did as much damage to America 
during the last 5 years than anything the 
Communists have ever hoped to achieve with 
their vile, vain plots, and projects. 

The forces of McCarthyism raised the ban- 
ner of fear in every corner and cranny of 
America, in every school and library, in every 
assemblage of public officials, in every Gov- 
ernment office and outpost. They poisoned 
the wells of American politics, with the sug- 
gestion that the whole Democratic Party 
was soft toward communism, and even guilty 
of treason. 

These evil forces divided America not on 
the real issues of the day—the most urgent 
ever faced by America in all its history—but 
rather on the question of who was loyal and 
who wasn't, who was a person to suspect of 
softness toward communism—and who 
wasn't. 

They made American championship of the 
cause of freedom a cruel Joke throughout the 
free world. In the eyes of a good share of 
mankind, McCartay became the dominant 
figure in America. 

Senator McCartny has been eclipsed—tem. 
porarily, at least—by the action of the Senate 
in censuring him last December, and by the 
action of the American people in electing 
a Democratic majority in Congress, thus au- 
tomatically depriving him of bis committee 
chairmanship. 

But the forces which raised McCartuy to 
such eminence in America and the world are 
by no means defeated. They seem, for the 
moment, on the ebb, but they are still strong 
and pervasive. Their effect and influence 
are still evident in every phase of our 
national life. 

The widespread pall of fear is far from 
lifted. It still hoyers over us. Few men in 
public life or in government employment, 
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or even in private life, dare yet to act, to 
write or to speak without adjusting their 
acts, their writings or their words to the 
present-day atmosphere—the atmosphere of 
apprehension, lest they be charged with 
being soft toward communism. 

Basic questions of foreign policy—our at- 
titude toward China—cannot be candidly 
and reasonably discussed because of this at- 
mosphere. And there are scores of similar 
issues where the same thing is true. 

It is our task—the task of all of us—to 
clear this atmosphere and to tear down the 
curtain of fear which hangs between us and 
the true ways and practices of freedom. 

This is our task above all others. And we 
of the Jewish faith have a special challenge 
in this regard. As the guardians of the great 
tradition of the prophets, as men and women 
who know from the history of our people 
the meaning of fear, hate, prejudice and 
hysteria, we must be in the forefront, in 
common ranks with all freedom-loving 
Americans, in the eternal struggle for the 
sacred cause of freedom. 

Difficulties must not daunt us. The 
strength of the opposition must not frighten 
us. Concern for our own safety and welfare 
must not impede us. 

We must dedicate ourselves to this holy 
cause, God's cause—the cause of liberty and 
of human dignity. 

This is the challenge of this tercentenary. 
This responsibility we dare not shirk. We 
do not ask the Lord to be on our side. Let 
us be on His side. Let us then proceed, with 
strong and active faith, to the tasks before 
us. 


Florida Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most in- 
teresting speech made on March 19, 1955, 
by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, at the 
dedication of the largest low-level and 
largest self-powered pumping station in 
the world, near West Palm Beach, in 
the central and southern Florida flood- 
control district. This great station can 
handle over 2 million gallons of water a 
minute. 

Major General Sturgis is a man of 
great ability and energy, and is serving 
our Nation in the highest and best tra- 
ditions of the Corps of Engineers, We 
in Florida are grateful to him for his 
leadership in connection with the co- 
operative central and southern Florida 
flood-control project which, in addition 
to protection of life and property, will 
make possible ultimately by substantial 
additional local investments, both pub- 
lic and private, the full development of 
2 million acres of rich land in the win- 
ter garden of the Nation, to the benefit 
of all the Nation. We are happy that 
General Sturgis took time from his busy 
schedule to help us dedicate this large 
and important structure. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FLORIDA LEADS THE Way 

I am indeed glad to be here to join with 
you today in observing a most important 
milestone in the progress of the development 
of the central and southern Florida flood- 
control project. 

A few hours ago there occurred at Belle 
Glade a bond-burning ceremony which 
marked the end of the evertzlades drainage 
district, whose program although wholly non- 
Federal was a worthy predecessor of your 
present undertaking. For almost half a 
century that district fought the swamps, 
building hundreds of miles of canals, wrest- 
ing out thousands of acres of rich land, and 
providing homes and livelihoods for some 
50,000 people. Now you people are striving 
alone no longer. You are joined in a grand 
Federal-State-local coaliation against a re- 
lentless and hostile nature. 

It is an honor to be able also to join you 
in public recognition of the outstanding work 
of the stalwarts of both organizations, old 
and new—to men like Bert Cole, chairman of 
the everglades district; to W. Turner Wallis, 
secretary of the new district, Fred C. Elliott, 
former chief engineer, Bee Arnold, general 
manager, and Elgin Bayless; to public- 
spirited citizens like Ralph Blank, a vet- 
eran leader in the flood-control fight, and 
Luther Jones of the State chamber of com- 
merce; to legislators like Ted David of our 
host committee, and his colleagues at Tal- 
lahassee; to Gov. Leroy Collins; and to those 
great citizens not only of Florida but of the 
United States, Senator SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
legislative father of our Federal project, and 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS. 

Here in southern Florida the Nation is 
blessed by a potential treasure house of fer- 
tility. Vast areas have remained a wilderness 
solely because of the problem of controlling 
the waters. Today the Nation needs increas- 
ing access to their potential wealth and the 
protection of inhabited, productive devel- 
opments. Our population is growing; our 
arable acreage is shrinking. We need the 
stability, the security from recurrent natural 
havoc, which will permit this great State 
to make its fullest possible contribution to 
the national economy, 

For almost a century, the people of Flor- 
ida alone grappled with the problems of this 
region. Because it is a region almost unique 
in America, they had little precedent or 
parallel to guide them. Drainage and flood- 
control work began as early as 1881. Great 
progress has been made since the Everglades 
Drainage District was created in 1905. 
Through that one agency, more than $18 
million have been invested; in addition, at 
least a dozen subdrainage districts and 
many individual landowners have contrib- 
uted additional financial efforts toward the 
taming of the area. 

Yet time and again nature has seemed to 
mock all human efforts. In September 1926, 
hundreds were killed and thousands more 
injured or left homeless by hurricane and 
flood. Two years later another disaster took 
1,810 lives, injured 1,849 others, and in Palm 
Beach County alone, caused $10 million 
worth of damage. In 1947 property losses 
Were estimated at $59 million, even though 
Our levees at Lake Okeechobee held firm 
against the wind tide, keeping lake waters 
from adding to the losses, 

These disasters roused Floridians to greater 
effort. And at length their faith in them- 
solves and in their land brought the people 
Of all America to their side as allies in con- 
Struction of the central and southern Fior- 
ida project. 

This project is a demonstration of how, by 
skillful, forethoughtful planning, flood con- 
a l and major drainage projects can be de- 

Sned to provide a full range of water- 
related benefits and services. It will ulti- 
mately make possible the fuller development 
Of 2 million acres of rich land—an area 
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greater than that of several Eastern States 
combined. It will permit higher utilization 
of urban property. It will aid navigation, 
provide irrigation, preserve fish and wildlife, 
help control salinity, aid materially in re- 
charging underground reservoirs for munici- 
pal water supply, and provide recreation—all 
in addition to the primary benefits of flood 
control and drainage. 

Today's ceremony, coming only 2 years 
after the dedication of the levees near Miami, 
offers visible proof, if any be needed, of the 
project’s steady progress. The pumps In this 
ordinary-looking structure will help the West 
Paim Beach Canal to remove floodwaters at 
a rate of three-quarters of an inch a day from 
220 square miles of rich agricultural land by 
pumping water out of the canal into the 
conservation area. 

The project was conceived on a vast scale, 
even in this age of great undertakings. 
When finished it will include some 500 miles 
of canals—enough to reach from Tallahassee 
to Memphis. It will include 800 miles of 
levees—enough to reach from Tallahassee to 
Kansas City, Detroit. or Trenton. It is in- 
deed one of the greatest and most complex 
water-resource development undertakings of 
our time. 

It is a well-planned development which 
can provide many benefits because the peo- 
ple of this State wisely provided for com- 
prehensive development from the outset, and 
saw to it that the authorizing legislation 
was broad enough to cover the full range of 
potentialities. 

Of the costs which have so far been allo- 
cated, you people of Florida are paying about 
40 percent. The costs of the second phase 
of the project have not yet been allocated. 
Your substantial contribution has helped 
win approval for your undertaking from the 
Nation at large, for the Congress and the 
general public has now come to feel that 
willingness of local interests to invest their 
own money is a desirable measure of a proj- 
ect’s worth, and, more and more, appropria- 
tions are related to the degree of local sup- 
port given—not only as regards authoriza- 
tion but in determining priority of annual 
appropriations. 

Just as the Corps of Engineers represents 
the Federal Government in this undertak- 
ing, so the State is represented by the Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida Flood Contro! Dis- 
trict, created by the State legislature to act 
for the people of Florida in all matters re- 
lating to the project. This is the agency 
through which your share of the costs is 
contributed. It provides the necessary lands 
and relocations. It will be responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of the com- 
pleted works. The establishment of this 
agency by your State legislature and the ap- 
propriation of funds for its operation has 
been and continues to be a vital, indispensa- 
ble element in the project effort. 

The central and southern Florida project 
may well prove to be historic—one of the 
pivotal projects which, in addition to their 
direct benefits, by example point the way to 
further progress in the field of water-re- 
sources development. During recent dry 
years, even normally humid regions are be- 
coming increasingly concerned over prob- 
lems of water supply, Here, by demonstrat- 
ing the feasibility of comprehensive full- 
range undertakings within the framework 
of existing flood-control and major-drain- 
age authority, by providing invaluable engi- 
neering experience in this two-way type of 
problem, and by helping establish patterns 
for adjusting the complex problems of Fed- 
eral and local cost sharing in projects of 
this kind, we may well be discovering the 
means of helping many another region to 
realize its full potential production for the 
strength of our Nation. 

Thus the central and southern Florida 
project ranks with the foremost develop- 
ments of its kind in America. I assure you 
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that the Corps of Engineers fully shares your 
eagerness to work out solutions to all im- 
pending problems and to keep the program 
moving on its schedule toward completion. 
I am immensely impressed at the evidence 
of new growth and progress I find each time 
I visit this area. With the State govern- 
ment, the local agencies, and the people of 
Florida helping to set the pace, the Corps 
of Engineers will continue to advance the 
project to the maximum extent permitted 
by the availability of funds in order that 
vou good people here, the State and the 
Nation will reap manifold benefits just as 
soon as possible which will continue in- 
creasingly, year after year, for generations 
to come. Thank you. 


John W. Davis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an eloquent 
tribute to the memory of John W. Davis, 
delivered by Eric Sevareid on the CBS 
radio network last night, March 29, 1955. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. John W. Davis was buried yesterday 
at the age of 81; another of the dwindling 
group of towering Americans from a past 
age of event; great men, like Henry Stimson, 
who never achieyed the pinnacle of public 
life, the Presidency, when lesser men did; 
men whose dedication to their country was 
whole-souled, nevertheless, and for whom 
the supreme frustration of personal ambi- 
tion never deficcted them away from public 
services of a monumental nature. The small 
band of true elder statesmen is dwindling 
still smaller; their counsel will one day soon 
be entirely lost, and sometimes one wonders 
how and when they are to be replaced. This 
may be illusion, but it always seemed to 
me they represented an influence in our 
public affairs fundamentally different from 
the mental and emotional promptings of 
most men now of the prime and middle age. 
Because the men Hke Davis and Stimson— 
one could add others, like Learned Hand, 
or the poets Sandburg and Frost—were 
formed, in their minds, in a quite different 
era. 

Their views of life were rooted in the long 
American past, anchored in what seemed to 
be rock; their principles of conduct and ac- 
tion, their faith in the American vision, 
were matured before the First World War, 
which began the present process of anarchy 
in personal and public principle; nearly all 
who have matured since that first world 
slaughter matured in doubt and the short- 
term view, They matured in faith and the 
long view. On behalf of their eternal prin- 
ciples of the free mind, they would join no 
hasty rationalizations in the misused name 
of security; they would today, I think, in 
the face of possible war in Asia, look to the 
lessons of history, not to the alleged com- 
pulsions of strategy, where so many lesser 
men direct their eyes. 

There were eternal verities for a man like 
John W. Davis and one was the meaning of 
the American Constitution. He was prob- 
ably the greatest constitutional lawyer of 
his time; and he would, if his verities were 
involved, defend a so-called security rick 
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other men would shun, or even an acknowl- 
edged Communist. 

Always, the principle was the thing, not 
the individual, not the pressing needs of 
the harried present, nor the fleeting charms 
of popularity. Such men would not bow to 
the icons of public opinion, knowing the 
majority can be wrong; one cannot quite 
imagine them scrutinizing the public opin- 
ion polls, sending careful trial balloons into 
the air to see where safety lay; or sur- 
rounding themselves with ghost writers 
weighing each calculated word to offend no 
possible pressure group. They proceeded 
from principle and hoped the needs of the 
moment would fit; they did not proceed 
from the needs of the moment, inventing or 
adjusting principle as protective coloration. 

Such men had a positive effect on their 
country’s course, beyond, sometimes, the 
influence of those who had taken the great 
offices in thelr stead. One wonders, some- 
times, what the course of reconstruction 
would have been, that period of public dis- 
ease, had Horatio Seymour not lost the 
Presidency to General Grant, so vastly in- 
ferior to Seymour in Intellect and vision, 
One wonders what would have been our 
course through the frantic twenties, ending 
in the depression collapse, had John W, 
Davis not lost the Presidency to Calvin 
Coolidge, who sat on the White House porch 
and rocked, impervious to a new idea, Those 
are the might-have-beens of history, indi- 
cation in themselves of how wrong the ma- 
jority can be. 

But Davis’ life and works were not might- 
have-been in themselves. Private life did 
not frustrate the great lawyer; his works 
were many, important, and the country is 
the better for his long and enviable life. 


Refugee and Migration Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, Hon. Ed- 
ward Corsi, special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State on refugee and migra- 
tion problems, recently spoke at the 25th 
anniversary luncheon of the National 
Council on Citizenship and Naturaliza- 
tion at the Hotel Astor in New York City. 
Over the years Mr. Corsi has served with 
considerable distinction in a number of 
positions of important public trust. He 
is very highly regarded and respected by 
those who know him in New York State. 

I commend to my colleagues Mr. 
Corsi’s remarks relative to the refugee 
relief program under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WELCOMING HAND 
(Address delivered by Hon, Edward Corsi, 

Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 

on Refugee and Migration Problems, at the 

25th anniversary luncheon of the National 

Council on Citizenship and Naturalization, 

Hotel Astor, New York, N. T., March 18, 

1955) 

I have known and worked with the Coun- 
cil on Citizenship and Naturalization since 
its foundation 25 years ago. Mrs. Ruth 
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Murphy, its founder, was then a shy young- 
ster with her eyes on worlds to conquer and 
the movement she inaugurated was destined 
to make history in the field of naturalization 
and citizenship. 

If I am not mistaken, it was at about that 
time that the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Services were wedded Into a single agen- 
cy and, here in New York, I was the minister 
who performed the ceremony. 

It was at that time also that the favorite 
sport hereabouts was to take potshots at the 
Naturalization Service. I remember there 
was a director of the service by the name of 
Sturgis who was literally driven mad by ap- 
Plicants, Congressmen, newspapers, and 
other interlopers who would not let up on 
the poor fellow no matter how hard he tried. 
I mention this in the way of consolation, if 
any is needed, for present-day commissioners 
of immigration, administrators of refugee 
acts, and Special Assistants to the Secretary 
of State. 

We live in a troubled world and, while our 
voluntary agencies have done much to create 
better understanding between Government 
and those who are served by Government, the 
pains, the frustrations, and the irritations 
of this world are reflected in the Job you and 
I must do. 

When I was a young Commissioner at Ellis 
Island, we knew just one word: “alien” or 
“aliens.” 

They used to tell an amusing anecdote 
concerning that much-abused word. It had 
to do with an immigrant Inspector hunting 
for deportable aliens in the peaceful coun- 
ties of upstate New York, The inspector 
called at a home for the aged and inquired: 
“Any aliens here?“ To which a surprised 
superintendent replied: “Sir, they are all 
alling here,” 

Now we have added to the vocabulary of 
the profession, besides allen,“ other appel- 
lations more professional even if more con- 
fusing: refugee, escapee, expellee, DP; and 
along with these novel terms a whole con- 
giomeration of alphabetical designations of 
agencies in the field which baffle even the 
most expert in the business: ICEM, USEP, 
RRP, UNHCR, not to mention the identify- 
ing tags of the voluntary agencies them- 
selves with which you are better acquainted 
than I am. 

Back of these designations and these 
terms, however, is the grim story of two 
world wars in one generation—of the butch- 
ery of millions of innocents, the destruction 
of towns and homes and the wholesale up- 
rooting of humanity by wars, revolutions, 
and sheer human idiocy, 

The human material with which you and 
I are mainly concerned today is not immi- 
gration as we understand it a quarter of 
& century ago—the mass of peasants and 
artisans who poured in endless streams 
through Ellis Island at the turn of the 
century. Those were immigrants who had 
homes and roots in their native countries. 
What they sought was a better job and 
greater opportunity for their energies. What 
we are concerned with today are frustrated 
men and women without homes and with- 
out countries; in other words, the victims 
of war and persecution who seek freedom 
and the chance to start their lives over again 
in a climate of decency and respect for the 
human person. 

‘These millions are more akin to the politi- 
cal refugees of early America than to the 
latter day immigrant of my time, who was 
an economic rather than a political or re- 
ligious exile. The immigrant from Italy or 
Greece or Poland at the turn of the century 
wept as he left his native village on his way 
to America. While he was eager for adven- 
ture and opportunity, at the same time he 
was reluctant to abandon the hearthstone 
of his ancestors and the country that he 
loved. But the refugee of today is home- 
less, stateless, and friendless, He has noth- 
ing to leave behind for which he may shed 
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a single tear except, perhaps, the memory of 
loved ones dead in concentration camps, on 
the battlefield, or in hunger marches on the 
way to exile and dispersion. 

It is with these 38 million people, their 
future, their resettlement, their integra- 
tion in new environments and new societies 
that we are greatly concerned, not only as 
n matter of humanity but as part of an en- 
lightened foreign policy of peace and se- 
curity in the world; and, I might add, we 
are concerned with these people as fellow 
fighters in the cold war against Communist 
tyranny in the world. 

The story of what America is doing, at 
home and abroad, to alleviate the plight of 
these unfortunates should be better known 
even to many of us who devote our ener- 
gies to the problems of immigration and 
resettlement. 

The equivalent of $200 million has already 
been spent through the foreign-aid program 
in Germany, Austria, Greece, and Turkey to 
provide relief to the refugees and facilitate 
their integration within these countries. 

The United States Government is spend- 
ing now, for the fiscal year 1955-56 the sum 
of about $40 million on a dozen national 
and international projects for the relief of 
refugees, escapees, and other victims of war 
and persecution in all parts of the globe. 
This is exclusive of funds used for related 
purposes through the regular agencies of 
the State, Justice, Health, and other Fed- 
eral Departments contributing to the ad- 
mission of immigrants to the United States. 

These millions are spent on the feeding, 
housing, caring for the health and welfare 
of refugees, escapees, and expellees through- 
out Europe and Asia; they are providing the 
transportation across the seas, and from 
country to country, of uprooted men and 
women on their way to new homes; they are 
helping to stimulate the flow of migration 
from the overpopulated countries of Europe 
to the underpopulated and underdeveloped 
lands of South and Central America, Africa, 
and Australia; they are training workers for 
new jobs and new assignments in countries 
of immigration; they are providing schools, 
nurseries, clinics for orphan children or the 
children of refugee families; finally, they are 
providing new hope for many who otherwise 
would rot in the slums and the camps of 
Europe where there is no hope and no future 
for them, except a bare subsistence at the 
hands of government or private charity. 

Along with money, America is providing 
the leadership and the know-how for the 
constructive solution of the problems of the 
displaced in the modern world, Thousands 
of businessmen, leaders of government, so- 
cial workers, educators, religious teachers 
are dedicating their lives to the rehabilita- 
tion of these people. The ILO, UNESCO, and 
other national and international agencies, 
to which we contribute generously, are hav- 
ing a direct impact on the refugee and mi- 
gration area through providing employment 
services and training in surplus population 
groups and improving educational facilities. 
FOA, ICEM, UNRWA, UNICEF, UNHCR, pro- 
vide the means of resettlement, integration, 
and employment of the displaced and his 
family in all countries of the earth; and in 
Korea, in Indochina, in the Near East, in 
Europe and in the Americas, these agencies 
are busy reconstructing the peaceful fabric of 
our society and helping rebuild a new world. 

Here at home, we have added to the regu- 
lar flow of quota immigration a special act 
opening our doors to 214,000 refugees from 
all over the earth. I refer to the President's 
Refugee Rellef Act of 1953 in which I know 
you are all interested, 

The vicissitudes and travails of this act 
since its birth a little over a year and a half 
ago are too well known to be discussed here: 
and there is no sense of harping on the past 
if we are to move ahead and get the program 
on the rails before the bell rings, 
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From the President down, there is every 
intention to make good on this act and, un- 
less I am too naive to know what is going 
on, I can assure you that we will make good 
on this act; and that, given the public co- 
operation we need, we will bring in, if not 
all, at least most of the 214,000 beneficiaries 
of the law before the law expires in 1957. 

I am not resting this optimism on mere 
hopes and guesses but on what is going on 
Tight now in Washington and in Europe in 
the way of administrative and policy im- 
provements to get results quickly. 

Iam sure you will be glad to know that we 
have approved a $16 million budget for the 
fiscal year 1955-56, which means personnel 
and operating expenses to handle a full fiow 
of the migration contemplated by the act. 

We are preparing to triple our Army inves- 
tigating staff in Germany by the next 3 
months. We have that much new personnel 
in clearance in Washington now. Sixty ad- 
ditional Asmy investigators will be in Ger- 
many by the end of the month. 

We are prepared for necessary staff in- 
creases in Italy, Greece, Austria and else- 
where in Burope to meet a full caveload of 
assurances and applications as they come in. 

The Secretary of State and the adminis- 
trator of the act have already approved ad- 
Ministrative changes in field operations in 
Europe which will be put through shortly and 
which will greatly speed up and restore con- 
fidence in the program, in Germany espe- 
cially. 

We have interpreted the act in liberal 
terms to encourage greater cooperation be- 
tween the voluntary agencies and the ad- 
ministration, 

We have begun the pre-processing of ap- 
Plications so as to be ready for additional 
assurances as they come in. 

Only yesterday, instructions went out to 
Our Embassy in Rome for the establishment 
of consular facilities in Trieste to handle the 
issuance of visas on the spot in that area. 

In Italy, the Italian Government is now at 
work to give us, in cooperation with our own 
Labor Department, à reliable occupational 
census of the pool of refugees in that coun- 
try. We are planning the same for Germany. 
In Greece and in Austria, we are already in 
View of a completed program well ahead of 
the 1957 date when the act expires. 

I mention these items to dispel the gloom 
Which surrounds the operations of the act 
and to dissipate the rumor in certain quar- 
ters that our Government has no intention 
Of making the ack work but is simply going 
through the motions to make people think it 
is working. 

I referred a little while ago to the past and 
I said something about things being different. 
Among the things that are different today 
Irom the things of yesterday—when I came 
through Ellis Island in the days of uncon- 

led mass immigration—is the welcoming 
hand. 

The hand that greets the newcomer today 

a little warmer than it was yesterday. 

And it is a little warmer because of our 
Social and religious agencies—high among 
them the National Council on Naturaliza- 
tion and Citizenship. 


Trade Program in Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 

8 Mr. SMITH of Mississippi, Mr. Speak - 
Y, under unanimous consent, I include 
e following address by the Honorable 
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ALBERT Gore, in New York City, before 
the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., upon the occasion of the re- 
ceipt of the annual Cordell Hull award: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentiemen, to be 
chosen for the Cordell Hull award of the 
Committee on Foreign Trade Education is 
an honor which has a special significance 
for me. I have known former Secretary Hull 
since my boyhood in the little town of 
Carthage, Tenn. I guess that if I had a 
real idol, as a boy, that idol was Judge Hull. 
He was the Congressman from my district, 
and I have a very vivid memory of the times 
I used to sit on the grass in front of the 
court house in Carthage and listen spell- 
bound, as Judge Hull talked about national 
and international affairs. Later, when I be- 
gan to have ambitions of my own, Judge Hull 
was kind and generous enough to encourage 
me. He is still my ideal of what an Ameri- 
can statesman should be. 

In my opinion, one of the greatest contri- 
butions Cordell Hull made to the prosperity 
of the Nation was his conception of what ex- 
panded international trade would mean. 
When Judge Hull became Secretary of State 
in 1933 our economy was In such a serious 
decline that it was obvious that some emer- 
gency action had to be taken. We and other 
nations of the world were hiding behind 
high-tariff walls and trying to outdo each 
other in erecting barriers to international 
trade. As a result, the 2-way flow of goods 
so necessary to economic life and vitality had 
practically ceased, and our international 
commerce had become stagnant, Unsalable 
surpluses piled up, arteries of trade became 
choked and clogged, and millions of men 
became hungry and desperate. Our farmers 
and workers needed jobs, and they needed 
markets for the output of their labor. 

In searching for a cure for this atrophy of 
commerce, Judge Hull lifted his sights above 
the ordinary petty squabbles of the domestic 
market place. He sought to develop new 
markets abroad which would absorb our sur- 
plus production. But he knew that to sell 
abroad, we must be willing to buy from 
abroad. So he came forward with the idea 
of making agreements with other countries 
to lower some of our trade barriers to their 
products, in exchange for agreements by 
those countries to open some of their mar- 
kets to us. 

The basic formula worked so well that it 
js still in effect. The reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram that Judge Hull gave us is still good— 
but to remain a living, vital force for the ex- 
pansion of our economy, it must be liberal- 
ized somewhat to take into account present- 
day situations. Even the best of programs 
must be kept abreast of the times, must be 
nourished from time to time with new en- 
thusiasm and new ideas. 

President Eisenhower has asked the Con- 
gress to extend the life of the program for 
another 3 years, and to make some very 
moderate improvements. 

I am convinced that passage of H. R. 1 is 
the very minimum that should be done to 
bolster our sagging foreign trade, and to 
maintain the unity among free nations that 
we have achieved at such great cost. Failure 
to take this minimum step would signal a 
return to the protectionist policies which 
played a significant part in wrecking our 
economy in the early 1930's. More than that, 
it would seriously damage the grand afliance 
of free nations that stands with us as a 
bulwark against the spread of communism. 

Last fall I went to Geneva as a United 
States delegate to an international confer- 
ence on the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. While there I had an opportu- 
nity to talk to officials of dozens of countries. 
From these talks I got the tmpression that 
the whole free world was waiting to see what 
direction our International trade policy 
would take. I am convinced that any indi- 
cation on our part of a return to protecticn- 
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ist policies would cause a stampede among 
other nations to raise their tarifs and erect 
any other protectionist barriers they can de- 
vise. For that reason alone, though there are 
many others, it is imperative that the Presi- 
dent be given the new authority he asks 
under H. R. 1, without crippling amend- 
ments. 

H. R. 1 has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where it got by on a margin of 
one vote. It is now before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. During the past few days 
I have been surveying the situation in the 
Senate. What I learned is most disturbing. 
The shocking truth is that as of now the 
President's program is in grave danger of 
defeat. 

I know.you are asking yourselves how it 
can be that this program is in danger of de- 
feat if it is so important to our economic 
well-being, if it is so necessary to the 
strengthening of the free nations of the world 
in thelr fight against the spread of commu- 
nism. I, too, have sought an answer to that 
question, and I think I have a part of it. 

With the election of a Democratic Con- 
gress last fall it was assumed by most of 
those interested in seeing a liberalized for- 
eign trade program enacted, that there would 
be very little difficulty in passing the Presi- 
dent's program. But it appears we did not 
reckon seriously enough with the high-tariff 
lobby. That lobby has carried on a furious 
propaganda campaign against the trade pro- 
gram, while supporters of the program, for 
the most part, have failed to combat this 
campaign. 

Supporters of the program should have 
been warned by the close vote in the House 
of Representatives that there was serious 
trouble afoot. But apparently that warning 
passed practically unheeded, and while those 
who favor an enlightened international trade 
p are snug in their complacency, the 
high-tariff lobby is busy trying to influence 
public opinion and win votes against the 
program with an insidious campaign of mis- 
information. 

This is not the first time the tariff lobby 
has attempted to sell one-sided half-truths 
to try to block an enlightened trade program. 
That lobby has been in business a long time. 
Even in President Woodrow Wilson day it 
was at work, and its efforts became so no- 
torious that President Wilson felt compelled 
to issue a statement of warning tw the coun- 
try. Because I think that warning would 
be applicable today, I want to read what 
President Wilson had to say: 

“I think the public ought to know the ex- 
traordinary exertions being made by the 
lobby in Washington to gain recognition for 
certain alterations in the tariff bill. Wash- 
ington has seldom seen so numerous, so in- 
dustrious, and so insidious a lobby. The 
newspapers are being filled with paid adver- 
tisements calculated to mislead not only the 
judgment of public men, but also the public 
opinion of the country itself. There is every 
evidence that money without limit is being 
spent to sustain this lobby and to create an 
appearance of a pressure of opinion antagon- 
istic to some of the chief items of the tariff 
bill. 

“It is of serious interest to the country 
that the people at large should have no lobby 
and be voiceless in these matters, while great 
bodies of astute men seek to create an arti- 
ficial opinion and overcome the interests of 
the public for their private profit. It is 
thoroughly worth the while of the people of 
this country to take knowledge of this mat- 
ter. Only public opinion can check and de- 
stroy it.” 

It is unfortunate that everything that 
President Wilson said about the tariff lobby 
in his day applies to that lobby today. It 
is unfortunate, too, that President Elsen- 
hower has not emulated President Wilson's 
warning that the tariff lobby threatens the 
national interests, President Eisenhower 
must fight for the reciprocal-trade program 
and win the support of at least a few Repub- 
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lican Senators, or it will be defeated. 80 
far the Senate has had only a tepid presi- 
dential message, and this seems to have had 
no effect upon Senators of the President's 
own political party who last year voted 
unanimously against the program. 

Meanwhile, the lobby seeks to convince 
businessmen they are likely to be bankrupted 
by competition from Imports, and it seeks 
to scare labor with the specter of unemploy- 
ment caused by failure of businesses unable 
to meet import competition. But industries 
that really suffer from imports are decidedly 
in the minority, and in most cases only a 
few specialty lines in a given industry would 
have substantial difficulty meeting import 
competition. But the tariff lobby has tried 
to freighten all industry and all Members 
of the Senate by harping on the possible 
or imaginary plight of a few specialty lines. 
I insist that this practice has gone too far, 
and it is grossly misleading and dangerous 
to our country, 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, in 
testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1953 stimated that 4,376,000 
workers In this country owe their jobs to 
foreign trade. This is a very significant por- 
tion of our working force. Meanwhile, the 
Randall Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent to study trade problems, estimated in 
a staff paper that only 202,000 workers might 
be adevrsely affected if all tariffs were sus- 
pended. Of course, H. R. 1 does not call 
for the suspension of all tariffs by any means. 
It only authorizes the President to make 
selective reductions in tariffs not to exceed 
5 percent per year for the next 3 years. 
But to all of this, th tariff lobby is blind. 
It overlooks the serious impact a return to 
protectionism would have on more than 
4 million persons whose Jobs depend upon 
foreign trade. 

The lobby runs heavy advertising cam- 
paigns in Washington newspapers, and now 
it has set off a letter-writting campaign 
from the home State of each Senator. Some 
of the letters we receive from constitutents 
are no doubt genuine. But many more are 
obviously inspired by the tariff lobby. The 
lobby has gone to great pains to make the 
letters seem plausible and genuine, but after 
you read a few of them you begin to see the 
same ideas, phrases, and wording coming up 
again and again. 

One letter I got is a prime example of 
what the lobby can do with its fear tech- 
nique. This letter, well written and on the 
surface apparently plausible, came from the 
head of a very substantial business in Ten- 
nessee. The letter indicated this man's busi- 
ness was suffering seriously from import 
competition, and might be wiped out if 
H. R. 1 were passed. But what were the 
facts on imports of his product? 

Well, imports were running at about $13,- 
000 a year, but exports were more than $800,- 
000. The tariff lobby had so misled and so 
frightened this businessman that he was 
ready to jeopardize an $800,000 export busi- 
ness in order to cut off $13,000 worth of im- 
ports. A good trade program would help 
this man expand his export market. 

There you see the picture—the tariff lobby 
trying to frighten and enlist in its cause 
even persons who have @ very great stake 
in passage of H. R. 1, 

Because there are a few specialty lines in 
the cotton-textile industry which experience 
strong competition, the lobby has sought to 
convince Congress that the whole textile in- 
dustry is in danger. Cotton-textile workers 
fre one of the prime targets of the lobby. 
It has created fear of unemployment among 
these workers and played upon that fear in 
a most unpardonable manner. It has con- 
vinced many of these workers that they are 
slowly being driven out of thelr jobs by im- 
port competition. But what are the facts? 

We produce cotton cloth at the rate of 
about 10 billion square yards a year. Im- 
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ports were about a half of 1 percent of that 
amount, or 50 million square yards, but those 
imports were far more than offset by ex- 
ports of 600 million square yards. That is, 
we sold abroad 12 times as much cotton cloth 
as we imported. Cotton-textile workers have 
a very great interest in expanding those mar- 
kets abroad so they can sell more of their 
product, and the authority granted the 
President in H. R. 1 would help to expand 
those markets. 

Coal miners are another group to which 
the lobby's propaganda is directed. The 
miners are told that the serious decline in 
the market for coal is due to imports of 
residual fuel oil from Venezuela. Now no 
one will deny that the coal industry is in 
a distressed condition. From 1947 to 1953 
it lost markets for 155 million tons of coal. 
But during those same years the increase in 
use of residual fuel oll was equivalent to 


only 11 million tons of coal. So the coal 


industry must look elsewhere for reasons 
for the loss of markets for at least 144 mil- 
lion tons of coal, During this same period, 
coal exports declined by 35 million tons. 
Recapture of those export markets would 
answer part of the problem, and passage of 
H. R. 1 could very well facilitate that recap- 
ture. 

The chemical industry also presents a 
picture of unreasoned fear. It is one of 
our fastest growing industries, increasing 
production by about 10 percent a year as 
compared to 4 percent a year for all industry. 
Last year its production was worth about $20 
billion. Its exports were worth just under 1 
billion, but chemical imports were valued at 
only about a fourth as much. In addition, 
imports are on the decline. Last year they 
were 15 percent under the 1953 level. 

We simply must find same way to inform 
the public that it is belug hoaxed by the 
tariff lobby; we must find a way to let the 
people know what is at stake, that their 
larger interest lies in an expansion rather 
than in a shrinkage of trade. Otherwise, 
the program may suffer defeat, and this 
great practical approach to greated pros- 
perity developed by Cordell Hull will wither 
on the vine. Then the race to protection- 
ism will start once again and international 
trade will stagnate. Our economy and the 
economies of the free world nations will 
suffer. I can think of nothing that would 
better sult the purposes of the Kremlin in 


Looking beyond congressional action on 
H. R. 1, there is still another important 
trade battle to be fought this year. On 
Monday our representatives signed at Ge- 
neva a series of agreements for revision of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which was first negotiated in 1948. 
These revisions were agreed upon in ne- 
gotiations with some 34 nations which, to- 
gether with our own country, conduct about 
80 percent of the international trade in 
the free world, One of the most Important 
documents our representatives signed was 
an agreement which would set up an Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation to ad- 
minister the General Agreement. However, 
before this organization can become effec- 
tive, it must be approved by Congress. And 
there, I suppose, we shall face another all- 
out battle by the tariff lobby. 

The General Agreement seeks to establish 
some ground rules on trade among member 
nations, and they are sorely needed. In 
many cases tariff rates are not the most se- 
rious barrier to the flow of international 
commerce. Many other trade gimmicks can 
be employed which are even more effective 
in blocking our exports than a tariff would 
be. Among these protectionist devices are 
exchange controls, licensing restrictions, 
import quotas, and internal taxes on im- 
ports. 

One of the main objectives of the general 
agreement is to bring about a decline in the 
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use of these diecriminatory weapons. In the 
7 years since it was first negotiated, the gen- 
eral agreement has been instrumental in 
curbing the indiscriminate application of 
these economic weapons. In some cases we 
ourselves have gotten relief from discrimina- 
tion after filing complaints based upon 
provisions in the general agreement. 

One case involved the Imposition by an- 
other nation of a nine per cent sales tax on 
imported lumber, a tax from which domes- 
tic lumber was exempted. After we com- 
plained, the tax was applied to domestic 
lumber as well. In another case, an em- 
bargo on American potatoes was lifted by 
another country after we complained. A 
third case involved the efforts of the Brit- 
ish to wean their population away from 
smoking pure Virginia cigarettes by requir- 
ing a 5 percent admixture of Oriental to- 
baccos, After several protests, based on pro- 
visions of the general agreement, the prohi- 
bition on the manufacture of unbiended 
Virginia tobacco cigarettes was lifted. A 
score of other such cases exist—separately 
unspectacular for the most part, but im- 
pressive in total. It is doubtful that we 
would have gotten such redress in these 
cases in the absence of the general agree- 
ment. 

As soon as H, R. 1 is passed, I believe it is 
imperative that we begin to work for con- 
gressional approval of the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation to administer the gen- 
eral agreement. For we are the greatest 
trading nation in the world, and if we fall 
to ratify these accords, then the organization 
will fall apart. 

Iam convinced that isolation, in whatever 
form, political or economic, is no longer a 
safeguard for the United States, but a men- 
ace. We can no longer pretend that what 
we do is irrelevant to those who are with 
us in the grand alliance of free nations. Our 
economic position is so preeminent that 
what we do affects every member of the alli- 
ance. It is no longer possible for us to 
regard trade as solely a matter of domestic 
politics, Fortunately, we are in a position 
where our own economic interests and our 
world responsibilities converge in a trade 
policy that will permit an expansion of in- 
ternational commerce, 

I do not regard the problem of develop- 
ing an enlightened trade policy as one that 
we can take or leave alone, but rather as 
one that presses for an immediate solution. 
For, in the words of President Eisenhower, 
“If we fail in our trade policy we may fall 
In all.“ 


FOA Demise— Need for Action No. I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call the attention 
of the Congress to an editorial in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
March 24. The apparent continued in- 
ability of the administration to make up 
its collective mind regarding how the 
foreign-economic program should be 
handled will lead to administrative chaos 
unless affirmative action is taken in the 
near future. I am informed that rumors 
concerning the demise of FOA are hav- 
ing a serious effect on the agency's op- 
erating efficiency, 
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The continued and repeated organiza- 
tion and reorganization of these vital 
functions does not promote the stability 
and continuity which a long-range tech- 
nical assistance and development pro- 
gram requires. I proposed last week that 
the Congress move in conjunction with 
the administration to establish a per- 
manent technical and developmental co- 
operation agency to handle the eco- 
nomic technical aspects of our overseas 
efforts. The desirable goal of achieving 
foreign policy integration of this pro- 
gram can be accomplished by having the 
administrator of such an agency as I pro- 
pose be responsible to the Secretary of 
State. 

We cannot let this program drift and 
shift any longer. It constitutes one of 
the most essential ingredients we have 
for maintaining freedom. In addition, 
a state of perpetual uncertainty is unfair 
to the employees of FOA. 

I intend to comment on this situation 
under special order on Thursday of this 
week. 

The editorial follows: 

Both Congress and the administration are 
open to serious criticism for their indecision 
and basically negative approach to the prob- 
lem of the future of foreign aid. Despite 
the urgent need for technical assistance 
programs in Asia, the organization that is 
equipped to carry them out is about to be 
allowed to die. When Congress said last 
year that the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration must be terminated by June 30, 1955, 
the administration accepted the decision but 
failed to work out any alternative arrange- 
ments, The time has passed when large- 
scale grants are needed, but a strong organi- 
zation is required to administer the varied 
programs needed to support our foreign pol- 
icy in Asia and the Middle East. FOA ofi- 
cials have the experience and know-how for 
such undertakings, which could be carried 
forward at relatively small cost. But these 
officials are leaving the agency now as fast 
as they can find jobs elsewhere. 

A decision apparently 1s about to be made 
by default to put what is left of FOA into 
the State Department after the military aid 
functions are separated and given to the 
Pentagon. Just 2 years ago the point 4 op- 
eration was taken out of State and put in 
FOA. Many experienced foreign aid officials 
were “riffed” at the time, and it must be with 
mixed feelings that those who survived now 
prepare for the return trip. FOA may be 
unpopular in Congress, but it stands for 
something important overseas and is a sig- 
nificant adjunct of American foreign policy. 

Of course, it is foolish to talk much about 
the future of the agency without knowing 
what the future program is to be. It is here 
that the administration ls most gravely at 
fault. It has shown virtually no leadership 
in the all-important task of preparing for 
the next phase of foreign aid, a phase that 
could determine whether a dozen countries 
will remain independent or fall eventually 
under the Communist yoke. 

If the skeleton of FOA that remains after 
June 30 is to be transferred to the State De- 
partment, certainly it should have the great- 
est possible autonomy under the Secretary. 
Political and economic considerations often 
are intertwined; it will be necessary to pro- 
vide machinery whereby economic objectives 
can receive the same sort of attention and 
emphasis as the State Department is accus- 
tomed to give political problems. It would 
make an administrative monstrosity to dump 
the economic responsibility on political desk 
Officers. 

As important as the new structure that 
may emerge is the recognition that a difer- 
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ent program is needed for each country and 
that guidance and technical assistance are 
more important than grants. President 
Eisenhower in the past has spoken elo- 
quently about the possibilities in this fleld. 
Surely it is time for him to exercise his lead- 
ership so that a national asset is not frit- 
tered away in political compromises between 
agencies and between agencies and Congress. 


FOA Demise—Need for Action No. II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to stress again to the 
Congress the seriousness of the admin- 
istration's failure to formulate a foreign 
economic program The Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration is scheduled to ex- 
pire in some 40 days, yet no plan has 
been enunciated as to how our Govern- 
ment is to continue activities which are 
key weapons in winning the cold war. 
I wish to insert herewith a statement by 
the executive director of the American 
Veterans Committee, Mr. Andrew E. Rice, 
on the imperative need for continuing 
our technical assistance and foreign eco- 
nomic programs. 

I intend to comment on this situation 
under special order on Thursday of this 
week. 

‘The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF ANDREW E. RICE, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN VETERANS COM- 
MITTEE, BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OF THE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, MARCH 4, 
1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, the American Veterans Commit- 
tee has long been an enthusiastic supporter 
of United States programs of ald to under- 
developed countries. In addition to en- 
dorsing Government and intergovernmental 
programs, we have participated, through the 
World Veterans Federation, in carrying out 
privately organized programs. (For example, 
last month Dr. Douglas Toffelmier, of Oak- 
land, Calif, one of this country’s leading 
experts in the field of amputee rehabilita- 
tion, left for central Java on a mission 
jointly sponsored by the United Nations and 
the World Veterans Federation to develop 
Indonesia’s lone orthopedic rehabilitation 
center. Thus America's skills in helping the 
disabled yeteran and civilian are transferred 
abroad.) 

To this committee, however, I wish to do 
more than merely restate our support of as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. In our 
study of the problem over the past 5 years, 
certain general principles have emerged 
which, while I am not at present mandated 
to give them our unequivocal endorsement, 
seem to us worthy of most serious consid- 
eration by this committee. 

The first principle is that programs of 
aid to underdeveloped countries cannot be 
arbitrarily separated into technical assist- 
ance and financial ald. The goal of our 
programs should be the all-round economic 
development of an underdeveloped area, 
Technical know-how must be accompanied 
by adequate tools and resources to make that 
know-how productive. This is the way pri- 
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vate investment always works; technical 
skills and financial resources go hand in 
hand. In the very least developed countries 
technical training alone may be necessary 
before any substantial funds can be usefully 
employed. But beyond a certain level train- 
ing alone, without resources to put that 
training to work productively, can only lead 
to frustration and disillusionment, 

Our second point is that financial assist- 
ance on a far larger scale than at present is 
essential if we are to give the underdeveloped 
countries any real hope that the widening 
gap between their standard of living and our 
own can ever be narrowed. America’s pro- 
ductivity is moving ahead rapidly on an Av- 
erage more than 4 percent per year. Despite 
our enormous defense expenditures, our 
standard of living has been rising. Robert 
Nathan, the well-known economist (and an 
active member of the American Veterans 
Committee) has estimated that we could. if 
we desired, invest some $10 billion a year 
overseas without in any way affecting our 
own standard of living. 

In the light of these facts it becomes al- 
most incredible that our Government has 
not yet endorsed SUNFED—the Special U, N. 
Fund for Economic Development. Not only 
is the economics of this position faulty, but 
so is the psychology, To argue that we can- 
not “afford” to invest in SUNFED until an 
enforceable worldwide system of disarma- 
ment has been achieved, is hardly calculated 
to appeal to the Soviet Union as an argu- 
ment for such disarmament. 

Thirdly, it seems impossible for private en- 
terprise alone to do the job, for reasons which 
Dr. Willard Thorp very eloquently outlined 
to this committee. Certainly private invest- 
ment should be encouraged in every way pos- 
sible, but as long as our own country offers 
so many highly profitable investment oppor- 
tunities itself and overseas investment is 
generally so risky, capital will not flow freely 
abroad. Moreover, as George Woods of the 
First Boston Corporation so well pointed out, 
the “export of investment capital by the na- 
tionals of capital deficient countries is a dif- 
ficult fact to explain away to well-informed 
investors in the United States who are 
weighing the advantages of investing capital 
abroad as opposed to making investments at 
home.” 

As a subsidiary to this point, I should like 
to point out that the real channel through 
which private investment is flowing to un- 
derdeveloped areas today is the Internation- 
al Bank. The Bank is selling its bonds on 
the private money market in all major finan- 
cial centers—London, The Hague, Basle, as 
well as New York—and is having no dif- 
culty at all in disposing of its offerings. Now 
Secretary Humphrey has announced United 
States support for an international finance 
corporation, a proposal first put forward by 
the Nelson Rockefeller Board in 1951. Al- 
though public funds would be subscribed for 
the IFC, its issue would go directly to private 
enterprises. IFC, which I hope this Congress 
will support, would thus indirectly give great 
impetus to private investment. 

The fourth consideration which seems to 
us important is that within reasonable lim- 
its, assistance to any underdeveloped area 
should be coordinated. By this overworked 
word I mean that all aspects of a nation’s or 
region's economy need to be developed si- 
multaneously. Uneven development is un- 
sound economically. To grow more crops, 
but not to have the transportation network 
to get them to market doesn't make sense. 
This “coordinated” development approach 
should extend right down to the village or 
community level, as in fact is being done in 
the United States-supported community de- 
velopment projects in India, 

A corollary of this viewpoint is that, within 
the United States Government, the adminis- 
tration of aid programs should be central- 
ized. Whether there is an independent op- 
erating agency or an operating unit within 
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the Department of State seems relatively un- 
important. Either is far preferable, however, 
to splitting up aid functions among several 
Federal agencies which makes overall devel- 
opment planning almost impossible. Inci- 
dentally, the United Nations has come to re- 
alize this; the last General Assembly, by 
unanimous vote, changed the previous sys- 
tem of allocating technical-assistance funds 
to the specialized agencies, to a country allo- 
cation system which emphasizes balanced 
development. 

In presenting these four principles, I do 
not, of course, mean to overlook other im- 
portant considerations such as the need for 
long-range planning and, where possible, 
commitments of funds, the value of people 
to people contacts, the methods of selecting 
and training United States personnel for 
overseas assignment, the importance of mul- 
tilateral programs, and the like. This com- 
mittee will certainly wish to give full atten- 
tion to the lessons which the experience of 
the past 5 years has taught us. 

I would like, however, to emphasize only 
one final point. Members of this committee 
have expressed concern, I know, at what they 
consider the lack of public interest in our 
ald programs to underdeveloped areas. I 
will agree that certainly there is a lack of 
public knowledge, due in part perhaps to the 
restrictions on a public-information program 
which Congress wrote into the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act. But more fundamentally, I believe, 
such lack of Knowledge is because develop- 
ment aid is not “newsworthy” in the usual 
sense of that term. Most Americans are 
simply uninformed by the news channels on 
which they rely. 

Yet where Americans are informed, they 
have shown solid support for these programs. 
Through our own great voluntary organiza- 
tions, such as those testifying before this 
committee, they have shown such support, I 
believe in all sincerity that if this Congress 
expands our Nation’s participation in devel- 
opment ald programs it will find the major- 
ity of the American people behind it. 


Salaries for College Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include information which has 
been compiled by the McGraw-Hill Co. 
relating to salaries for college teachers. 
I know that all of us in Congress are vi- 
tally interested in the profession of edu- 
cation as it applies not only to our pub- 
lic-school teachers, but to those on the 
college level. I find the information in 
the article by McGraw-Hill Co. very illu- 
minating, and I respectfully call the at- 
tention of gil of my colleagues in Con- 
gress to the article which follows. The 
first paragraph is a summary in my own 
words of a chart which appeared in the 
article: 

SUMMARY BY Mz. MATTHEWS 

There was recently a chart complied from 
information furnished by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, United States 
Department of Commerce and United States 
Department of Labor, entitled “What's Hap- 
pened to College Faculty Salaries?" This 
chart shows the increase or decrease in real 
income before taxes of four economic classes 
of our population, and covered the period 
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from 1940 to 1954. According to this chart, 
physicians enjoyed a gain in real income 
during this period of 80 percent; industrial 
workers a gain of 48 percent; lawyers a gain 
of 10 percent; while college faculty members 
sulfered a decrease in real income before 
taxes of 6 percent during this same period. 


COMPILATION BY McGraw-Hrmt1 Co. 


This chart tells a story of profound impor- 
tance to every American. It is the story of 
the financial beating our college and univer- 
sity faculty members have been taking in 
the past 14 war and postwar years. 

On the whole, this span of 14 years has 
been one of great and growing prosperity. 
But, as the chart shows, our college and uni- 
versity faculty members have, as a group, 
had less than no share in it, 

During this period, from 1940 through 
1954, the real income of the average indus- 
trial worker (that is, what his wages would 
purchase in goods and services) has in- 
creased by almost one-half. Among profes- 
sional groups, physicians have enjoyed an 
increase of about 80 percent in their real in- 
come, Lawyers, far less favored financially, 
have had an increase of about 10 percent. 
But faculty members have not only had no 
increase at all, over these years of prosperity 
their average real income has fallen by 5 per- 
cent, These figures do not take account of 
the increase in taxes since 1940, 


SENIOR TEACHERS HARDEST HIT 


These figiſres are, of course, averages. For 
some groups of faculty members it has been 
better, for others worse. It has been par- 
ticularly hard on senior faculty members. 
Between 1941 and 1953 their salaries lost 
about 8 percent of their purchasing power. 
Being deeply committed to their careers, 
they could not respond to alternative em- 
ployment opportunities as readily as could 
their junior colleagues. For junior faculty 
members there was some increase in real in- 
come between 1941 and 1953, but only about 
half as much as the average for the Nation. 


PUBLIC COLLEGES FARE BETTER 


There are also marked differences In the 
average financial reward received by faculty 
members in different types of colleges and 
universities. A recent study by the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education indicates that 
in the last academic year, 1953-54, teachers 
in privately endowed, independent colleges 
and universities were paid an average salary 
about $1,000 less than that paid to faculty 
members in tax-supported institutions. The 
same study indicates that salaries far below 
the average are especially common for fac- 
ulty members in the small private liberal 
arts colleges. This study found that during 
the last academic year the average salary of 
all college and university faculty members 
was about $4,700. 

The special difficulties under which the 
independent colleges and universities, and 
particularly the Independent liberal arts col- 
leges, are laboring to get back on their feet 
financially have been discussed in previous 
editorials In this series. These difficulties 
underline the need of special help for these 
institutions to which business firms are now 
contributing in increasing volume. How- 
ever, the problem of providing increased 
salaries is not peculiar to any particular 
type of institution. 

Tt is not easy to prescribe a precise stand- 
ard of fair pay for college and university 
faculty members. This is partly because 
they put less weight relatively on money 
rewards than they put on rewards of 
scholarly accomplishment and prestige. 
Consequently, they have consistently been 
willing to work for very modest salaries in 
relation to the intellectual ability, educa- 
tion and application required. Obviously, 
however, it is the dictate both of fairness 
and good judgment to see that faculty mem- 
bers are given a roughly proportionate share 
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in the general prosperity. Indeed, thelr 
crucial role in our society could be made to 
justify a larger share than this. 

DAMAGE TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


There is no way to know with any degree 
of precision what the underpayment of our 
college and university faculty members over 
the past 14 years has actually cost the Na- 
tion in reduced quality of intellectual per- 
formance of those institutions. One reason 
is that the damage has been minimized by 
the devoted services of many faculty mem- 
bers who have loyally stuck to their jobs in 
spite of the great financial discouragement. 

It is obvious, however, that, if no grave 
deterioration in the Intellectual perform- 
ance of our colleges and universities has 
occurred so far, it is because we have been 
living on borrowed time, It is time borrowed 
from faculty members who have, in effect, 
been subsidizing these institutions by their 
financial sacrifice, This arrangement is not 
only a menace to the cultural and intellec- 
tual life of the Nation, it is also a menace to 
our national security in a time when success- 
ful national survival may well depend in 
peculiar degree on the full development and 
utilization of our intellectual resources. We 
depend on our college and university facul- 
ties pre-eminently to provide this develop- 
ment. Adequate financial reward for such 
service is an elementary form of national 
insurance. 

Many of our colleges and universities are 
working hard to improve the financial lot of 
their faculty members. Business firms are 
also playing an increasing role of providing 
the necessary financial assistance. The 
methods being used by business for this 
purpose will be the subject of another edi- 
torial in this series. However, vastly more 
must be done, and quickly, to stop the finan- 
cial beating being taken by our college and 
university faculty members if the Nation's 
welfare and safety are to be properly pro- 
tected. 


Death of Walter White Is Mourned 
by World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who are dedicated to the fight for 
the liberal cause and those peoples 
throughout the world who battle for 
freedom and equality among men have 
suffered an irreparable loss in the pass- 
ing of Walter White. His life and 
efforts, which have been a potent influ- 
ence in promoting the cause of democ- 
racy within America and in promulgat- 
ing to other countries the ideals basic 
in our philosophy, should serye as an 
inspiration to his own contemporaries 
and to all succeeding generations to 
brighten the torch of freedom, for the 
sake of all men, and to keep it fired 
always to its full flame. 

In all the works which Mr. White 
accomplished, among my principal re- 
grets is that he did not live long enough 
to witness the fruition of all his dreams, 
one of which will be represented in the 
100th anniversary, in 1963, of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, when it is hoped 
that the more dramatic struggles of his 
people will be resolved. 


—— 


1955 
The Patent System Is Being Strangled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the holder of several United 
States Patents, none of which, admitted- 
ly, are of earth-shaking importance, I 
have been impressed with the need for 
improvements in our United States Pat- 
ent Office. The great technological ad- 
vances made by this country through the 
years have been encouraged by a work- 
able patent system. We now find that 
system bottlenecked and strangled 
through insufficient appropriations. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recor an article by the 
New York Patent Law Association: 

Tue Patent System Is BEING STRANGLED 


The Patent Office must have at least $15 
Million for fiscal 1956. 

The United States patent system is being 
strangled by lack of funds to operate the 
Patent Office. 

The patent system is of vital importance 
to the country, It has been estimated that 
75 percent of the jobs in this country today 
are due to inventions made within the last 
50 years; for example: automobiles, air- 
Planes, radio, television, moving pictures, au- 
tomatic telephones, home appliances, syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, electronics, business 
machines, aspirin, wonder drugs, cellophane, 
nylon, rayon, army tanks, guided missiles, 
Proximity fuse, and atomic energy. A large 
fraction of the income of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is based on business which exists 
Only as a result of invention. The outcome 
of any future war will depend largely on new 
inventions. And the patent system is the 
most important stimulus to the making of 
inventions, When the Government is spend- 
ing billions of dollars each year for defense, 
is it not absurd to starve the Patent Office? 
A single invention may directly save the 
Government more in a single year than the 
entire cost of the Patent Office for many 
years. 

The situation has reached emergency 
Status. While the number of patent appli- 
Cations filed has been steadily rising, the 
number of patent examiners has been stead- 
Hy reduced and is now at its lowest level 
Since 1947. Only a few applications for pat- 
€nt filed today will be granted in less than 
4 years, 

Industry and the patent bar have become 
‘roused. A delegation representing both of 
these groups traveled to Washington and 
daued on the Commissioner of Patents, the 

retary of Commerce, and the Budget Bu- 
Teau before the present budget was sent to 
Congress. Yet the appropriation asked for 
fiscal 1956 is only $12 million, only $500,000 
more than the appropriation for fiscal 1955, 
almost the same as was spent in fiscal 1954, 
and less than was spent in either of the 2 

Preceding years. 
g The Commissioner of Patents has clearly 
xplained the emergency. In his annual re- 
Pa for fiscal 1954, the Commissioner of 
tents said on page 2 (matter in paren- 
enn Added): “* it is imperative that 
U © size of the examining corps be substan- 
ally increased, 
s$ . . . 


. 
in n 100 more than the average number 
© examining corps in 1954 would be re- 
ed merely to keep abreast of the inflow 
new work. The present backlog would 
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Temain undiminished. If the corps of ex- 
aminer ` assistants were maintained at an 
average level of 630, which was the number 
of examiners at the end of 1954 fiscal year, 
the backlog could be expected to increase 
by no less than 12,000 cases, so that by the 
end of fiscal year 1955 about 207,000 appli- 
cations would be on hand in the Patent 


Office. (As of January 31, 1955, there were 
208,566.) _ 
7 * . . * 


“A large backlog of pending applications 
is not conducive to the rendering of proper 
service to the public.” 

He said further, beginning on page 3 (mat- 
ter in parentheses added): 

“The adverse effects of reduced employ- 
ment for a given period of time cannot be 
offset, in comparable time, by the subsequent 
hiring of new examiners. While the aver- 
age workload may be sharply reduced, con- 
siderable time is required for new men to 
achieve the production level of the expe- 
rienced examiners they replace. * * * In the 
meantime, the production of other exam- 
iners diminishes because they must devote 
time to training and supervising new men. 


1, Applications filed during ven 

2. Number of applications awalting action at end of 

3. Applications disposed of (allowed and aban- 
doned) 


4. Average number of examiners_..-....-....-.-.--- 
5. Number of applications awaiting action per 


examiner (2 divided by „2 
6. Money 5 4 by the Patent OMice 
7. Appropriation fiscpl 1888 Lee an 


8. 8 jon asked by Budget Bureau for fiscal 
1 
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Prom the end of fiscal y 1946, when the 

desk each examiner 
Teached a peak, a period 6 years elapsed 
before the maximum waiting time had been 
brought down to 9 months and the average 
to 8 months (from 18 months), despite very 
substantial enlargement of the examining 
corps in the years 1946 to 1949. It required 
4 years to reduce the average waiting time 
by 10 months. 

“Since the end of 1952, when both the 
examiner workload and waiting time were 
at their lowest in the postwar years, but 
still short of the more desirable prewar con- 
ditions (4 months’ average waiting time in 
1938), the average workload has been in- 
creasing. A concomitant increase in waiting 
time has also occurred and, on the basis 
of present trends, it is apparent that the 
average waiting time will increase to well 
over 1 year by the end of fiscal 1955." 

The figures show the emergency. The fol- 
lowing table shows the need for an in- 
creased appropriation in order to reduce the 
backlog of work, get patents issued more 
promptly, and improve efficiency by shorten- 
ing the waiting time between successive 
Patent Office actions. 


ear 
of 
of 


Fiseal year ending June 30 


1953 


194 1955 


1 140,895 ar of Jan. 31. 1055. 
4610 a8 of Feb. 19, 1055. 


There is no economy in refusing to face 
the facts and make an adequate appropria- 
tion. The workload on the Patent Office was 
imposed by Congress by enacting the patent 
statutes. Inventors and industry spend 
their time and money on inventions and 
patent applications relying in good faith on 
those statutes. The delay in the issuance of 
patents is against the public interest. The 
Patent Office should be permitted to do the 
work Congress has set for it. There is no 
economy in postponing services required by 
law to be provided. 

The Patent Office appropriation should be 
at least $15 million for fiscal 1956. With a 
25-percent increase in patent applications 
filed from 1952 to 1954, an increase of at 
least 25 percent in the appropriation ts re- 
quired to provide even the restricted services 
rendered in 1952, not considering rising costs 
since then, 

BOARD or GOVERNORS, 
The New York Patent Law Association. 
New York, N. Y., March 23, 1955. 


California Battles Colorado Basin Plan 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
cf March 28. 


This article, by Kimmis Hendrick, 
chief of the Pacific news bureau of the 
Monitor, impressed me as an impartial 
evaluation of the forces playing upon the 
proposed upper Colorado River storage 
and development. I recommend this 
article as a pleasant and informative 
antidote for some of the more partisan 
insertions that haye purported to deal 
with this subject: 


CALIFORNIA BATTLES COLORADO BASIN PLAN 


Los ANGELES.—California is once more 
Tanging its bigness against the rest of the 
West to defeat congressional approval of the 
upper Colorado River Basin project. 

President Eisenhower has described the 
project as “well conceived" and has pledged 
it his administration's support. But Cali- 
fornia’s Colorado River Association is urg- 
ing Americans everywhere to ask their Con- 
gressman to turn it down. 

Headlining the association's latest tract 
runs the resounding warning. “A new $4 
billion tax burden threatens you.“ 

Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico, in which originates virtually all of 
the water of the long-contested river, 
describe their project as costing $1,100.- 
000,000. California declares that hidden 
costs will add $3 billion more. 

It Is on this claim of excessive cost that 
California—especially the southern part of 
the State, but with State backing—is re- 
newing its opposition to the upper Colorado 
project. It opposed the central Arizona proj- 
ect—effectively—the same way. 

DEBATE ON CONCEPTS 


Figures used on both sides are controver- 
sial, depending on various premises accepted 
in their reckoning. The Department of the 
Interior regards the upper Colorado project 
as economically feasible; California does not, 
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The Upper Basin States maintain that even 
if the cost will involve subsidy, their future 
prosperity warrants a national investment, 
They contend that it will do the Nation no 
good to let all of the Colorado's water run 
down to the southwest tip of the map, while 
the Mountain States remain industrially and 
agriculturally water shy. 

Really, the contest between California and 
its neighbor States is a debate over concepts. 
One is the Coolidge era approach to resource 
development, in which California had no 
other course than to seek Federal help to 
build Hoover Dam on a pay-back basis. The 
other is the newer view that the sounder road 
to regional development is repayment plus 
subsidy as a means to long-range economic 
prosperity. 

California cannot forget that it was the 
first Western State with enough money and 
people to underwrite the initial development 
of the Colorado River. It contracted through 
numerous public and private agencies to 
buy power and water from Hoover Dam and 
it invested two-thirds of a billion dollars 
in canals, tunnels, pipelines, and high-volt- 
age transmission wires to bring the power 
and water across the mountains and deserts 
to the coast, 

Northcutt Ely, counsel for the State of 
California in the pending case of Arizona v. 
California et al., in the United States Su- 
preme Court, has said that without Hoover 
Dam, there could not have been any further 
development of the Colorado in either its up- 
per or lower basin. 


TEAMWORK IN 1028 


California has not opposed Federal sub- 
sidies when they benefited California. The 
real hurt in the upper-basin project, for 
a State that does not think in regional terms 
but rather of its own prospects, is that this 
one might damage California's investment. 
Mr, Ely, for instance, has pointed out that 
the upper-basin project might cut Hoover 
Dam power production by 30 percent or more. 

It might also lesson California's access 
to Colorado water. This would be a knotty 
problem. Prior rights to that water were 
established by the State's southern farm areas 
long ago, and nobody seems sure what cur- 
tallment Would do to Los Angeles’ industrial 
and urban prospects. It was Los Angeles 
Imperial Valley teamwork that got congres- 
sional approval of the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act in 1928, and this teamwork is still 
deemed essential to the protection of Call- 
fornia water interests. 

The whole Colorado question is full of 
such complexities. The upper-basin States 
have their own, as do the lower. Another 
illustration is that while the upper basin 
wants dams at Glen Canyon, Echo Park, and 
Curecantl for the express purpose of pro- 
tecting the lower basin’s stake in Hoover 
Dam, California supposes these dams may 
be detrimental and opposes them. 

One phase of the controversy is the fact 
that ever since the Colorado River compact 
was signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on Novem- 
ber 24, 1922, parties to it have differed over 
the meaning of terms. If California's inter- 
pretation of what the compact allocated to 
the lower basin were sound, the upper basin 
might not be able to build the project as 
now planned for it by the Reclamation 
Bureau. 

Neither could Arizona build its central 
Arizona project, There wouldn't be enough 
water. Meanwhile, the upper-basin States 
and Arizona watch California's planning to 
bring its own tremendous water resources 
southward from their upstate origin and 
conclude that California must be merely 
greedy. 

California has long believed that the prob- 
lem involves a legal interpretation of the 
1922 compact by the Supreme Court. It 
welcomes the case now pending before that 
high tribunal as brought by Arizona, But 
the upper-basin States fear that a Supreme 
Court finding may yleld years of incidental 
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litigation, not water, and they would rather 
have Congress give them their project than 
wait. 

California has intimated, at the risk of 
getting some questions turned back on it- 
self, that what is really needed is a full- 
scale reappraisal of the Colorado. But it 
has given no indication of wanting to lead 
in the exploration of a regional plan for its 
development, 

It has, however, raised some provocative 
questions. For instance: What about build- 
ing great hydroelectric dams in an area that 
abounds in coal, oil shale, and uranium? 
Will the competitive market for their power 
be there in even so short a time as 20 or 30 
years? 

What about turning salt sea water to 
fresh? If it is still expensive, isn’t a million- 
dollardam? (Reverse question: If salt water 
conversion can be done economically, will 
California need the Colorado at all?) 


Square Dance, 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
third annual Florida square and folk 
dance convention will be held in Miami 
Beach April 29 and 30, 1955. Sponsored 
by the Florida Square and Folk Dance 
Callers and Teachers Association, the 
convention will present a full 2-day 
schedule of activities at the great Miami 
Beach City Auditorium, with the high 
points the dances on Friday and Satur- 
day evenings. 


An anticipated 2,500 dancers from the 


eastern seaboard and southern States 
will attend. A considerable number of 
dancers will attend from Florida's Eighth 
Congressional District, among them 
Prof. Ernest R. Bartley, of the Uni- 
versity of Florida's political science de- 
partment. Professor Bartley, presently 
on leave in Washington, D. C., under a 
Ford Foundation grant, is an ardent 
square dance enthusiast with a hobby of 
calling the intricate figures. He is very 
active in the Florida Caller’s Association. 


There is much misunderstanding of 
what square dancing today is like, The 
material by Dr. Bartley attempts to dis- 
pel some of this misunderstanding and 
shows square dancing as the healthy and 
moral activity that it is: 

Square Dance, 1955 


(By Dr. Ernest R. Bartley, member, Florida 
Square & Folk Dance Callers & Teachers 
Association, associate professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla.) 


There are millions of square dancers in the 
United States today—just how many millions 
no one can say with accuracy. It is certain, 
however, that there are few forms of recrea- 
tion which have shown such a phenomenal 
growth in the past 10 years. Prior to World 
War II, square dancing was found in small, 
widely separated areas of the United States. 
These areas were, with some exceptions, 
rural in character. Today square dancing 
has come of age and is found in every part 
of the Natlon—every State, every large city, 
and most of the smaller communities and 
rural areas, 
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Yet with all Its size, the square-dance 
movement is much misunderstood by many 
persons. Some self-styled sophisticates 
view it, incorrectly, as a hayseed proposition, 
fit only for the unintelligent, unlearned, 
back-country character. Others imagine 
square dancing as nothing better than a 
knockdown, dragout, foot-stomping, and 
applejack-cornwhisky swigging contest with 
nothing of grace and devoid of morals. 

Today's equare-dance movement is a far 
cry from either of these ideas. Picture, if 
you can, one mamoth dance attended by all 
the devotees of this healthful form of rec- 
rention, gathered together from all over the 
Nation. No Madison Square Garden or Cow 
Palace can hold even a minor fraction of the 
multitudes who attend. Nothing but soft 
drinks will be sold for the quenching of 
thirst—no beer, no wine, no hard liquor. 
Modern square-dance figures will not permit 
participants to indulge even a bit in alco- 
holic refreshment; drink after the dance if 
you will, but there is an alcoholic taboo on 
drinking at or before our gargantuan get- 
together. 

The floor will be a colorful affair. Our 
millions of persons will be garbed in typical 
western dress or casual attire. You'll find no 
suits, no starched collars, no conventional 
formal dresses—and no bib overalls. Many 
of the men, who never rode a horse in their 
life, will be wearing cowboy boots. 

The ladies will be wearing dresses with 
color variety to rival the rainbow and with 
enough yards of filmy material in the petti- 
coats to circle the earth at the Equator. 
There'll be very few, if any, plain gingham 
or calico dresses; milady's square-dance fash- 
ions are of the highest order, breath-taking 
in their beauty. Dresses, hats, boots, neck- 
ties, jewelry, shirts—a whole industry has 
been created in the United States to cater 
to the dressing needs of these many dancers. 
Millions of dollars’ worth of square-dance 
clothing are sold every year. 

And who will our dancers be? They will 
come from every State, every county in the 
United States. The majority who come to 
dance will come from homes located in the 
urban areas of the Nation, for contrary to 
popular belief the major centers of square 
dancing in the United States are no longer 
in the rural areas, Many of our dancers will 
be farmers, of course—producers of cotton, 
corn, tobacco, rice, wheat, cattle, hogs, 
sheep—producers of eyery known agricul- 
tural commodity. But dancing with our 
farmers will be professional persons: doc- 
tors (why here’s a famous surgeon), lawyers 
and judges (one from the Supreme Court of 
the United States), politicians (look, there 
are some 80 Congressmen of the United 
States and their wives), scientists (that one 
over there had a loading role in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb), Government 
workers (the Department of State is well 
represented), educators (If they were all 
wearing caps and gowns, we could hold an 
academic procession that would be blocks 
long), members of the military (you can't 
tell the chiefs from the Indians for square- 
dance regalia bas no place for insignia of 
rank). No profession will be unrepresented. 

Dancing will be the businessmen of the 
Nation's communities—the bankers, grocers, 
auto dealers, shoe clerks, jewelers, purveyors 
of hardware and TV sets, photographers. 
With us will be labor—the skilled and the 
unskilled—the carpenters, bricklayers, paint- 
ety, boilermakors, truckdrivers. 

And here, too, will be many ministers of 
the Gospel, for these men of God of many 
faiths have come to realize that square danc- 
ing has outgrown paganism and left ita less- 
moral days behind. Square dancing is an 
integral part of many religious youth pro- 
grams. Some of the callers on the program 
tonight, and they are goods ones in more 
than the spiritual sense, will be men of the 
cloth, Here also will be the recreation lead- 
ers of the Natlon—the city and county rece 
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Teation people, the leaders of the 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America, the county 
agents, the service club people—all utilizing 
Square dancing as a part of the broad scale 
Tecreation programs available to all classes 
and ages of American society today. 

Ot to one side, and yet a part of the mam- 
Moth dance, will be a small and pathetic 
group of participants. They are the lame, 
the halt, and the blind. These handicapped 
Persons will not perform the more compli- 
Cated figures, of course. But paraplegics in 
Wheelchairs will dance and enjoy them- 
Selves, wheeling their chairs in rhythmical 
Patterns, their faces wreathed in smiles. 
Here a few squares of blind persons will 
&maze you with their ability to see as they 
Iuse themselves into the great mass of swirl- 
ing dancers. Some other squares will feel 
the rhythm through the floor as they dance, 
tor they cannot hear either music or calls 
they are deaf. Some squares will be com- 
Posed of persons sick in mind, lifted for a 
few fleeting moments to a realm of forgetful- 
Ness; square dancing has proved to be of 
therapeutic value in many of these pitiful 
Cases. r 

Our callers and musicians for the dance 
Will be as conglomerate a group as our danc- 
ers. A few will be professionals, making 
their living by teaching, calling, and playing 
Or square dances; but most of the callers 
and musicians are hobbyists, finding in their 
hobby relaxation from the cares of state, 
litigation, tending shop, teaching, doctoring, 
laying bricks, or using a rivet gun. Their 
Pay is the most precious coin to be found 
anywhere in the realm—the knowledge that 
they are bringing healthful enjoyment to the 
Sroups with which they work. 

These callers invest scores of thousands 
Of dollars annually in public address sys- 
tems, tape recorders, records (to be used 
When “live” music is not available), books, 
&nd magazines. A whole new phase of the 
record industry is devoted to square, round, 
and folk-dance music. Special public ad- 

systems built specifically for square- 
dance calling constitute a small but signfi- 
Cant part of the sales of the electronics in- 
ustry as do tape recorders. Square-dance 
Magazines, numbering their circulation in 
the scores of thousands—slick-paper jobs, 
artistically put together—keep the caller 
and dancer up to date on the latest develop- 
Ments in the square-dance field. Books by 

e tens of thousands are sold annually. 

Yes, square dancing has come of age, And 
in this complex century, that fact means 
dommerelallsm. a facet of square dancing 

t has both its good and bad aspects. 
t But the square dance today is far more 
phan numbers of dancers or financial re- 
b Today's square dance continues a 
8sically American contribution to the gen- 
2 l world of dance, for square dancing is a 
Wdamentally American institution. 
8 dance is a part of 20th century 
lite Can culture, as it was of 19th century 


x And it Is one of the very few media in the 
a se today which provides recreational 
out lets without regard to class. Labor, agri- 
ox ture, business, the professions—they meet 
th common ground, without talk of shop, 
Tein ®quare-dance group. Here is a mani- 
tation of American democratic principles 

œ Close to the heart of all of us. There ts 
thigiestion of position in the community; 
Mon 1. fun and fellowship based on a com- 
1 0 interest. And when the evening of fun 
ioe vou will be surprised that our great 
are dance closes on the notes struck by 

little couplet: 


May the good Lord bless and keep you, no 
Ma no matter where or when; 
y the good Lord bless and keep you, till 
we meet again.” 


recnight there were no cares; we are better 
‘td to meet the cares of tomorrow. 
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Behind the Bamboo Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the story 
from the Southern Cross, a newspaper 
published weekly by the diocese of the 
Catholic Church in San Diego, Calif. 

This is the story of one missionary 
who is imprisoned in Red China because 
he refused to accept dollars from the 
United States to subsidize a university 
in Red China controlled and dictated to 
by the Peiping Government: 

BEHIND THE BAMBOO CuRTAIN—A MISSIONARY 

Surrers Bitrer LAsH or Rep Justice 


A man languishes in a far-off prison be- 
hind the Bamboo Curtain. 

But he can't be forgotten. 
ican. He is a priest. 

He vanished into that Pelping prison solely 
because he was a Catholic missionary in Red- 
dominated China. He vanished into that 
prison July 25, 1951, the victim of cruel in- 
justice. He was left by his Red tormentors 
to wither away in that jail, forgotten by the 
many, remembered by a few. 

But Father Harold W. Rigney, the Chicago- 
born divine word missionary, will be remem- 
bered by many now. The injustice of his 
plight is stirring a storm of protest that soon 
will be heard by the Red leaders who forced 
him into prison without charges, trial, or 
sentence. 

And indignant San Diegans will join 
Father Rigney's brother here in adding their 
voices to the mounting protest. Father Rig- 
ney's brother here is Father Francis J. Rig- 
ney, a lecturer in the history department of 
the University of San Diego's College for 
Men. 

At the time of his arrest Father Rigney 
was rector of Fu Jen University, a Catholic 
university supported by foreign mission 
funds. It was founded in 1925 at the per- 
sonal request of Pope Pius XI. 

In June 1950 the question of new teaching 
contracts for the following term arose, but 
Father Rigney would not accept them since 
five of the professors revealed their Com- 
munist identity and openly attacked the 
church. Contracts called for salaries, and 
money was to come from headquarters of 
the Society of the Divine World. 

On July 14, 1950, Father Rigney informed 
the president of Fu Jen University, a Com- 
munist and pagan named Chin Yan, that 
the subsidy of $12,000 (United States money) 
a month would be stopped by his superiors 
if a new board of trustees were not formed, 
and if the church did not have the right 
to veto contracts and choose its teaching 
staff. Father Rigney was informed his terms 
were unacceptable. 

The government later told Father Rigney 
that if the subsidy was stopped by the 
church, he would be responsible to the peo- 
ple’s government. 

When the subsidy was stopped, the peo- 
ple’s government ordered Father Rigney to 
obtain the subsidy, though the government 
owned the school and property. 

Father Rigney then was placed as a hos- 
tage under house custody for the $12,000 
monthly subsidy, and when that did not 
come he was bound and led into the Peiping 
jail on July 25, 1951, along with 13 Catholic 
priests, foreign and Chinese. 

Father Rigney's fate remained shrouded 
in mystery until last June, when a freed 


He is an Amer- 
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Belgian prlest said Father Rigney was readied 
for release but was left behind at the last 
minute. 

One eyewltness described Father Rigney as 
old, thin, and stooped, although he Is only 54. 

Father Albert Sohier, a Belgian missionary 
freed by the Chinese Reds last November, also 
saw Father Rigney. The Chicagoan was 
rather broken and passive, whereas formerly 
he was active and jovial, according to Father 
Sohier. He also was described as thin and 
haggard. 

Father Rigney was seen in prison the week 
before last Christmas by Msgr. Tarciso Mar- 
tina, CPS, perfect apostolic of Yihsien, who 
was serving a life sentence when released, 
The two could not speak to each other, nor 
did they live in the same room. But they 
showed signs of recognition by winking at 
each other in the washrooms, workrooms, or 
during exercise. 

That's the story of Father Rigney's sad 
plight. That's the story of the unhappy 
fate of the man who was the first American 
missionary to be appointed to the flying 
corps in Africa during World War II and 
who later became chaplain for all Catholic 
American Air Corps personnel in Africa at 
that time. 

Now a Chicago lawyer, Louls Kutner, at 
the request of Father Rigney's mother who 
lives in Chicago, is preparing a petition for 
a United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
for the priest's release. 

The eyes of men everywhere will turn 
searchingly to the U. N. to see what stand it 
will take in the case of Father Rigney. 

Will the U. N., In its search for peace on a 
world scale, find time to pause and act in 
behalf of one man? 

Are the rights of an Individual as sacred 
as the rights of a nation? 

On the U. N.’s answer to these questions 
hangs the fate of many United States citi- 
gens unjustly imprisoned in foreign lands. 

And San Diegans will join with indignant 
Americans everywhere to sound an ever- 
mounting protest to the U. N. in the cause 
of universal justice, 


An Experiment in Militant Journalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a very excellent article written 
by Mr. Houston Waring, editor of the 
Littleton (Colo.) Independent, which 
appears in a recent issue of the Nation 
magazine relative to Cervi’s Journal. 
Cervi's Journal is a weekly newspaper 
published in Denver. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cervi is one of the 
outstanding and most enterprising news- 
men of Colorado. As a member of the 
Fourth Estate, he has covered the Rocky 
Mountain scene for almost a quarter of 
a century. Five years ago, Gene Cervi 
converted his Cervi's Newsletter into a 
regular printed newspaper. The suc- 
cess of his idea and venture has in- 
creased with the publication of each new 
issue of Cervi’s Journal. 

As one who has personally known Gene 
Cervi for over 20 years, I am pleased to 
see him receive this national recognition, 
and I commend Mr. Waring’s article to 
all students of journalism: 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MILITANT JOURNALISAT 


LiırrLeroN, Colo—Wherever working news- 
papermen gather, the discussion turns, 
sooner or later to the feasibility of starting 
a newspaper in a large city. Marshall Field 
was the last one to try it—that was 13 years 
ago. Other publishers have added a morn- 
ing or evening paper to one already estab- 
lished, but the Chicago Sun is the only 
major independent newspaper launched in 
recent years. 

The news and editorial policies of most 
metropolitan newspapers are conservative. 
The enormous expense of publishing a large 
newspaper has made it impossible for any- 
one but a multimillionaire to enter the field. 
How, then, is the liberal viewpoint to get a 
hearing? 

A decade ago Nelson Poynter of the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times suggested that small 
dailies in big cities might use syndicated 
offset pages, but the experiment was never 
tried. Another method was worked out for 
a metropolitan weekly by Gene Cervi, of 
Denver, whose Cervi's Journal is now com- 
pleting 5 successful years. “I got the idea 
for the Journal 25 years ago when I saw a 
legal publication at the courthouse,” Cervi 
recalls. “I thought how ridiculous it was 
to go to all the trouble of publishing a news- 
paper and come up with something so dull.” 

Ceryi mulled this over for 20 years, and on 
Feptember 24, 1949, he converted Cervi's 
News Letter into a regular printed newspaper 
with a tabloid format and restrained head- 
lines. “Our formula is very simple,” he says. 
“Just take an ordinary reporting service and 
breathe some life into it.“ 

His reporting service handles such things 
as building notes and permits, newcomers to 
Denver, prominent hotel guests, conventions, 
chattel mortgages, new Denver businesses, 
trust deeds, petitions in bankruptcy, local 
stock quotations, real-estate transfers, car 
sales, coming events, and brief reviews of 
books for business. It may sound dull, but 
Cervi makes it as bright as possible. He 
provides vital news to several thousand busi- 
ness men who like it packaged in one place— 
once a week. 

“I think most people look first for the 
dynamic front-page story, the think piece on 
the editorial page, and the back page about 
people,“ Cervi will tell you. “I have fought 
against the gossip column, and I don't be- 
lieve our back page is gossip. If we ever 
print trivia, we name it just that.“ 

Cervi does not worry if the two big dailles 
fet the news ahead of him. “We print spot 
news but we interpret it.“ he explains. 
paper like the Journal must be started by 
local working newsmen who know their ter- 
ritory. My 20 years as a reporter around 
Denver were invaluable to me.” 

While most papers have given up personal 
Journalism. Cervi has revived it. He attacks 
people, and he does it week after week. But 
I seldom throw a brick through a man's 
greenhouse unless he has $2 million,” he 
once joked to fellow-newsmen. Since his 
page-one piece may be full of opinions, he 
sometimes warns the reader with a small 
caption: “An editorialized news report.” 

The Journal has a circulation of 4,000, and 
costs #12 a year. “When a man pays $12 for 
& weekly," he says modestly, failing to credit 
his own flair for writing, “he is going to read 
it thoroughly, and that means results for 
the advertisers.” “I believe our peak circu- 
Jation will be 5.000," he has said. “If we go 
beyond that we shall probably begin to get 
cautious.” Like all honest editors, Cervi 
Strives to keep his independence. His big- 
fest advertiser accounts for only 2 percent of 
his gross, and so he has not had to do any 
pussyfooting so far. 

Cervi prints 20 pages on extraquality 40- 
pound newsprint and hopes to go to $2 pages 
this winter. His rates for his 125 advertisers 
Per issue are almost as high as the Denver 
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dailies charge—from 17 to 29 cents a line. 
He justifies these rates by the thoroughness 
with which well-to-do subscribers read his 
paper. His average reader probably has an 
income 4 or 5 times that of the metropolitan 
daily. 

In order to devote his time to the editorial 
side of the Journal, Cervi has it printed by a 
commercial establishment. Thus he does 
not have to spend an hour or so a day dis- 
cussing inks, paper, machinery, or the short- 
age of printers. His staff consists of three 
advertising men, a bookkeeper who runs the 
office, a circulation man with a girl assistant, 
an all-round “girl Friday," and an assistant 
to the editor. He is proud that they all get 
“guild wages or better.” Fifteen part-time 
people gather the statistics about bank- 
ruptey, and so forth. 

“Ray Campbell, of the Denver Post, says 
our paper is an anomaly,” Cervi once re- 
marked to his friends. “He says we get our 
readers from the business world and then 
attack business. We believe in free enter- 
prise, but we point out its weaknesses. We 
try to bridge the gap between the people and 
the dwindling dailies. There is a bright fu- 
ture in the next 20 years for young men to 
start weeklies in the Greeley tradition. I 
would recommend starting in the monopoly 
towns like Kansas City or Omaha, entering 
the field with ideas, integrity, and a burn- 
ing passion. It Is not enough to say you are 
going to fight so and so. You must do it.” 

The heart of Cervi's formula for a metro- 
politan weekly is interpretation and opinion. 
The opinion is personal, and the editor sees 
that his readers don't forget it. Often his 
main editorial will end with the slightly pug- 
nacious words; “My name is Gene Cervi.” 

That is a principal reason why 20,000 per- 
sons in 4,000 offices rush to get the mall each 
Thursday morning. 

Š HOUSTON WARING, 


Senator Gore Receives Cordell Hull 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, March 23, I had 
the privilege of participating in the cere- 
monies in New York City when our col- 
league, the Honorable ALBERT Gore, 
junior Senator from Tennessee, was 
awarded the first annual Cordell Hull 
award by the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education. 

The Committee on Foreign Trade Ed- 
ucation is providing effective leadership 
in the vital field of bringing the Ameri- 
can public to a greater awareness of the 
importance of a sound foreign trade 
policy to every citizen. 

Senator Gore, who is a native of Cor- 
dell Hull's home town of Carthage, 
Tenn., is a very fitting recipient of the 
Hull award. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the text of the award citation, 
and a copy of an editorial concerning the 
award, from the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal: 

FULL Text or CORDELL HULL Awarp 

In recognition of his national leadership 
and the great tradition of public service he 
established in a career of more than half a 
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century as Secretary of State. as a Senator 
and a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and in appreciation of his historic 
sponsorship of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., salutes Hon, Cordell 
Hull and inaugurates the annual Cordell 
Hull award for leadership in building United 
States foreign economic policy. 

The 1954-55 award is made to Hon. ALBERT 
Gore, junior Senator from Tennessee. 

Senator Gonk wins the widest public com- 
mendation for his wholehearted adherence 
to the principles of his fellow townsman, 
Cordell Hull. Senator Gonx's service in both 
the House of Representatives and in the 
United States Senate has found him in the 
forefront of those battling for a trade policy 
in the true national interest. Most notably 
he led the fight in 1954 to revive the pro- 
posed extension and liberalization of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements, when short- 
sighted political interests found it expedient 
to postpone consideration. Senator Gore 
is now the outstanding Senate advocate of 
a modern United States tariff-trade pro- 
gram. i 

Award made this 23d day of March 1955, 
by the Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc. 

B. A. RITTERSPORN, Jr., 
Executive Director. 


Senator GORE Leaps 

With the Senate approaching action on 
tariff policy, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., has directed additional at- 
tention to the situation by naming the first 
winner of the Cordell Hull Award, 

Cordell Hull was the chief architect of the 
reciprocal-trade agreement method in use 
since 1934. It was given only a 1-year exten- 
sion of life last spring, and the extension now 
being considered barely squeaked through 
the House this spring. Decisions on some 
other matters of major policy can be delayed 
through appointment of a commission fcr 
further study, but in this case the method 
has already been used. The Randall Com- 
mission has reported, and the question 
comes to a showdown soon. 

For the committee to make an award in 
honor of Cordell Hull is good. Presentation 
now is timely. Choice of the first winner is 
excellent. 

ALBERT Gore, who has followed the Cordell 
Hull footsteps from the same Tennessee dis- 
trict to the House and then the Senate, has 
been named for his leadership in building 
United States foreign economic policy. 

Senator Gore, like Cordell Hull, has be- 
come known among other Senators for his 
wide and deep knowledge of tariffs and for 
his skillful work on behalf of more interna- 
tional trade. He sees this trade across na- 
tional boundaries as essential for prosperity 
of this Nation and for world peace. He con- 
siders trade to be a powerful weapon in ad- 
vancing our methods of managing human 
affairs against communistic management’ 

Senator Gore is indeed a leader in form- 
ing our economic policy, and we hope there 
are others like him to claim this award in 
future years. 


Federal Regulation of Natural Gas Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. VANIK, Mr. Speaker, continuing 
my efforts to fight for the consumer in- 
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terest in connection with the proposals 
to amend the Natural Gas Act, on March 
25, 1955, I testified before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
Mittee with respect to the vital concern 
of Cleveland and Northern Ohio in the 
Outcome of the proposals which are be- 
fore Congress, Over 95 percent of the 
residents of my district are consumers 
of natural gas which is distributed by a 
distributing company serving northeast- 
ern Ohio, including the northern Ohio 
Cities of Akron, Canton, and Youngs- 
town. This distributing company de- 
Tives negligible quantities of its gas from 
the Ohio and West Virginia fields. The 
Overwhelming quantities ccme from 
Texas, Oklahoma, and the Southwest. 

During the past several weeks, the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has been hearing consider- 
able testimony in support of various bills 

9 release the so-called independent pro- 

Ucers of natural gas from the regula- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 

he proponents of this legislation argue 

t it is necessary to protect the public 
terest in view of the so-called con- 
fusion allegedly brought about by the 
Supreme Court's decision in the Phillips 
troleum case. The testimony in sup- 
Port of this legislation has largely con- 
Slsted of experts provided by the oil and 
natural gas industries. It is possible that 
their great plea supported by $1,500,000 
€ducational fund” may be directed to 
the public interest, but it would be indeed 
Unusual. The gas consuming public of 
America better awaken quickly in this 
Temendous drive to destroy effective 
Geral regulations and control. We 
y discover that the gas consumer's 
Protection will be completely legislated 
Away. 

We in Cleveland are as vitally con- 
Cerned as consumers as perhaps any 
Other group in America. For example, 

€ local distributing company—the East 
Ohio Gas Co.—has had its natural gas 
aes Perdomestic consumer rise from 

5,743 cubic feet in 1945 to 195,893 cubic 
et per domestic consumer in 1954. And 
Omestic sales have increased in the area 
f our local distributing company, which 
45 he northern Ohio area, from 46,674,- 
083000 cubic feet in 1945 to 131,175,- 
93.000 cubic feet in domestic sales in 
54. For this same period, industrial 
cae have climbed from 30,126,754,000 
fecic feet in 1945 to 59,554,879,000 cubic 
t et in 1954. The total consumption 
e€refore of our northern Ohio gas 
tved principally by this one local dis- 
807 ting company has risen from 76. 
ggz -11:000 cubic feet in 1945 to 190,729,- 
thew? cubic feet in 1954. In analyzing 
tio Se figures, we find that gas consump- 
dome 25 increased almost 300 percent in 
ing €stic sales and almost 200 percent in 
Puttztrlal sales within a 10-year period. 
Cone it another way, our space heat 
in ib mers have increased from 120.709 
of a 45 to 539,109, or roughly an increase 
the most 350 percent. In our part of 
Only Untry, gas heat is practically the 
desire arce of fuel we use and we do not 
We he to return to wood stoves. In short, 
trem ve been consuming a lot of gas—a 
Which deus quantity of natural gas of 
selves we have produced very little our- 
As a matter of fact, our northern 
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Ohio community has made just about as 
great a contribution to the domestic 
economy, to the welfare of the great sov- 
ereign States of Texas and Oklahoma, as 
almost any other section in the country. 

Now, it will be undoubtedly mentioned 
that Cleveland has one of the lowest gas 
rates in the country and that is true. 
And there is a very important reason for 
it. Our low gas rate stems from the pru- 
dent activity of our distributing com- 
pany, the East Ohio Gas Co., in estab- 
lishing huge areas in the Akron-Canton 
area for the storage of natural gas. The 
diminished wells in the Canton, Ohio, 
area which formerly provided the early 
gas for our community, are now being 
used as tremendous reservoirs where gas 
is pumped in the slow seasons of con- 
sumption in the warm weather months 
and then used during the cold season 
when it is pumped out of the reser- 
voirs and into the lines of the con- 
sumers. Therefore, the northern Ohio 
distributing company can make a 
steady and constant purchase of gas 
into its territory. In addition to that, 
perhaps no other community in Amer- 
ica uses the tremendous volume of 
natural gas for industrial purposes than 
we do in the greater Cleveland area. It 
is mixed with other industrial gases and 
used by the basic industries of the Cleve- 
land area in the production and fabri- 
cation of steel and in the manufacture 
of coke and in many other industrial 
ways so that while our domestic con- 
sumption has been large, our industrial 
consumption has also been large. As a 
large consumer, we are entitled and have 
received a large quantity consuming 
price—a lower price—the benefit of large 
volume consumption. In addition to the 
maintenance of reservoirs, our local dis- 
tributing company has done a splendid 
job of selling natural gas not only as a 
clean and efficient household fuel but 
also as a useful fuel for the operation of 
appliances. We perhaps have more gas 
water heaters, gas incinerators, gas re- 
frigerators, and gas stoves per capita 
than perhaps any other community in 
America. ‘The local distributing com- 
pany has done a tremendous job of stim- 
ulating and extending gas consumption 
on the basis of its low cost, and we have 
come to rely on natural gas. 

Much has been said about the rela- 
tively low price of gas at the wellhead 
and the high price at the point of dis- 
tribution to the retail consumer. But it 
must be borne in mind that the pro- 
ducer digs a well and the gas flows out— 
usually under the natural pressures of 
the earth. Most of the time the find- 
ing of gas is an incidental happening— 
a bonus—discovered in the search of oil. 
The pipeline people must build and 
maintain pipelines and must maintain 
pressure through the lines, but the big 
operational cost features naturally de- 
volve upon the distributor who must 
build a tremendous distributing system 
down every street of every city and into 
every home in which he must maintain 
an expensive meter. There is a thou- 
sand times more earth displaced in the 
laying of distribution lines than in the 
drilling of gas wells. And the distribut- 
ing company must maintain the pres- 
sure of gas throughout the system and 
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be sure that it is of sufficient thermal 
strength to be useful as a fuel. In ad- 
dition, the distributing company must 
maintain the huge reservoirs I spoke 
about, with excessive pumping facilities. 
It must stimulate the use of gas for space 
heating and for the operation of house- 
hold appliances and must in the north- 
ern American cities maintain a constant 
inspection system so that the use of nat- 
ural gas in a home or in a factory is 
adequately flued so that there is no re- 
sulting danger to human life. 

We in Cleveland and in northern Ohio 
have nothing to say about whose gas we 
use or where it comes from. It comes 
through the transmission pipelines and 
the distributing company's pipelines. 
We have nothing to say about the price 
that was paid for it by either the dis- 
tributing company, the transmission 
company, or the agents of the wellhead 
producers. If we had oil furnaces, we 
could bargain for our oil. It could be 
trucked into our homes from any part 
of America, from any oil distributors in 
our country and we might have a choice 
of either burning Pennsylvania oil or 
Oklahoma oil or California oil which is 
transported all over America by oil tank 
cars. And if we used coal, we would 
have the choice of using Ohio coal, Ken- 
tucky coal, or Pennsylvania coal that 
could come from any of thousands of 
mines, and we could choose between an- 
thracite coal or bituminous coal or design 
our furnaces to burn coal dust or coal 
bricks in some form. We could purchase 
our coal directly from innumerable retail 
outlets. But when our economy, when 
our lifeblood, when the very stability 
and usefulness of our homes depends 
only on the natural gas which flows 
through the pipelines into them, then 
we are completely at the mercy of every- 
one along the line who has anything 
to do with that gas, producer, trans- 
mitter, and distributor. 

It has been declared that we could 
adequately regulate the price through 
our State public utilities commission, 
and this is nonsense. What can the 
State public utilities commission of 
Ohio or any other State do about the 
price of gas before it reaches the State 
line? The answer is “Absolutely noth- 
ing.” It would have and does exercise 
dominion over the activities of the distri- 
buting system which is within the State 
and it can and does review the charges 
made upon natural gas and the price 
factors that go into natural gas that is 
distributed by our local distributing sys- 
tem. But my State cannot exercise any 
dominion at all or raise any questions at 
all concerning the transmission cost of 
natural gas to the Ohio line or at the pro- 
ducer's wellhead in the Southwest. 
Therefore, the only hope that we have 
for any kind of check on the reasonable- 
ness of the price of gas that comes to us 
is through the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, under the Natural Gas Act of 1938, 
which specifically directs the Federal 
Power Commission to provide such regu- 
lation and pricing as are necessary in the 
public interest. 

Prior to 1947, there were relatively 
few independent producers of natural 
gas. After a series of Federal Power 
Commission rulings, with which I did 
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not agree, and with which most of our 
northern gas consumers did not agree, 
there developed on the horizons a great 
number of producers of natural gas who, 
relying upon those decisions, considered 
themselves exempt from the regulation 
of the Federal Power Commission; and 
the number of independent companies 
has continued, and is continuing, to 
multiply to the end that the price of 
gas at the wellhead may be freed from 
Federal control. Everything was fine 
with the so-called independent producers 
until the Phillips decision came along 
and said that it was all wrong; that if 
gas was intended for transmission in the 
interstate pipelines it was subject to 
regulation. 

Let us analyze the increase in num- 
bers of the so-called independent pro- 
ducers of natural gas. There were some 
in 1938, but the fact is that the Federal 
Power Commission conveniently does not 
have records of the number of independ- 
ent gas producers in the succeeding years 
until the year 1953 when it determined 
that there were 4,545. The fact is that 
the number of so-called independent 
producers of gas did not increase until 
it became very profitable for them to 
increase under the subsequent favorable 
rulings of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Now, just how independent are 
these so-called independent producers? 
It looks to me that they are nothing 
more than the legally divorced spouses 
of the principal transmitters of natural 
gas from the Southwest. Although they 
were legally divorced, we find that they 
are still very, very much in love. They 
date each other very frequently and they 
are not the least bit clandestine about 
it. They consort together in public 
places and are represented by the same 
lawyers. Are they really independent? 
Who incorporated them and who owns 
their stock and who controls them 
and who is their spokesman? And just 
how much has the Federal Power Com- 
mission done to analyze the nature and 
the character of the so-called independ- 
ents? The Commission could not have 
done very much to identify them if it 
has no records as to their numbers prior 
to 1953. 

There has been considerable talk 
throughout these hearings on the effect 
that the Harris bill would have to con- 
serve the natural-gas supplies and at the 
same time make more gas available at 
no higher price to the consumer, It 
cannot do all things for all people. It 
simply cannot. It was pointed out by 
the officials of the Federal Power Com- 
mission that we have reserves that would 
last 221% years at the present rate of 
consumption. But the fact that is over- 
looked is that the present rate of con- 
sumption is only a fraction of what cur- 
rent increased demands could make it, 
particularly in view of the anticipated 
increase in the population and the de- 
velopment of our industry. I doubt 
whether the present reserves are suffi- 
cient to last 10 years. The shoe may 
end up on the other foot. The great 
Fas- producing States of Texas, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma may someday, sooner 
than they now believe possible, find 
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themselves in the same plight as Ohio. 
The wells may become depleted and be- 
come useful only as storage bins for gas 
that might even have to come into Texas 
and Oklahoma from other States. If 
that were to happen, would Texas and 
Oklahoma feel then as they feel now 
about the regulation of the Federal 
Power Commission on this important 
subject? 

It has been brought out during these 
hearings that 45 percent of the gas pro- 
duced in Texas goes into interstate, 
while 55 percent remains in Texas. 
What was overlooked in the discussion 
is that most of the 55 percent of gas 
remaining in Texas is pumped back into 
the wells to be mixed with and prepared 
with other gas for ultimate consumption 
in interstate use. The 45 percent esti- 
mate on interstate shipment is not 
correct. 

The Harris bill speaks of a fair fleld 
price. The fair field price of a sub- 
stance—any substance in demand—is 
what the market will pay. A fair field 
price of natural gas at the wellhead will 
move the areas of competition from the 
field—the producing end—to the con- 
suming end in the development of vigor- 
ous competition between citics and urban 
centers needing the gas. Apparently 
some Indiana communities are willing 
to get the gas at any price. We cannot 
bid for gas at the Texas county gas auc- 
tions. The struggle which we witness 
in this hearing is a struggle between 
the have and have-not areas of this 
country with respect to natural gas. 
We call ourselves the United States of 
America; we are united in the Federal 
form of our Government in the national 
welfare, but this process of picking away 
at the very thing that makes America 
strong will destroy us. We are an eco- 
nomic unit, and the interdependence of 
one section of America upon another 
will strengthen the land. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion before this committee on whether 
or not natural gas produced for inter- 
state commerce is a public utility. As 
far as the United States is concerned, 
that question is moot. Under the long 
chain of Federal decisions, the test of 
Federal regulation is whether the sub- 
ject or substance passes through inter- 
state commerce. As far as the consumer 
is concerned, there is absolutely no ques- 
tion. Most definitions of public utility 
concern themselves chiefly on whether 
there is monopolistic control. To the 
gas consumer of the North, whose nat- 
ural gas comes to him from a producer 
over whom he exercises no selection, 
through a pipeline transmitter over 
whom he exercises no selection and 
through a distributor over whom he ex- 
ercises no selection, gas is a public util- 
ity. He is at the complete mercy of the 
people who provide, transmit, and con- 
trol the flow of natural gas to his home. 

I am in perfect agreement with the 
distinguished trained judicial minds of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Phillips case. And what are the South- 
west producers endeavoring to do now? 
They do not like the Court's decision so 
they want to overrule the Court by an 
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act of Congress. The calm judicial tem- 
perament and the wisdom of our high- 
est Court in the Phillips case is beins 
circumvented by regional emotions. 
History tells us that the upset of judi- 
cial decree by intemperate legislative 
action does not result in ultimate na- 
tional good, 

Now the Federal Power Commission 
comes here today and tells us that they 
do not want to fix the wellhead price 
of natural gas going into commerce. Do 
they want to escape their public duty? 
Well, they do not say. The Natural Gas 
Act tells them what to do and the United 
States Supreme Court in the Phillips 
case gave them a mandate. It says the 
Commission must fix the field price of 
the wellhead producer. And they have 
the broadest authority under the law as 
it now stands to fix formulae, flexible 
formulae for the pricing of natural gas. 
It seems to me that the law is satisfac- 
tory just as itis. If the Commission ar- 
rives at an unjust or arbitrary formu- 
lae, the wellhead producer or the trans- 
mission line may go to the courts and 
get the formulae corrected. If the con- 
suming public does not like the formulae, 
they can go to the caurts and get it 
changed or they can exercise their pub- 
lic prerogative as voters and dismiss the 
Federal Power Commission if they dis- 
approve of its work. 

Now if it should be decided that the 
Federal Power Commission must be 
guided in the factors surrounding regu- 
lation and the determination of well- 
head price, I have a bill which I think 
is fair. It leaves the production of well- 
head gas under Federal Power Commis- 
sion control if it is intended for inter- 
state shipment in accordance with pres- 
ent law. With respect to pricing formula. 
it says that producers of natural gas at 
the wellhead should be allowed a fair 
and reasonable return on their invest- 
ment, and I would be willing to see the 
measure amended to specifically include 
a producer's dry-well experience in de- 
termining the investment factor. I rec- 
ognize that a dry well can cost a consid- 
erable sum of money. Now, I am not 
saying that 3, 4, 5, or 6 percent is a fair 
and reasonable return on this kind of 
investment—you can get that kind of 
return on investment today with no risk 
factor. Why not let the Federal Power 
Commission take these facts under con- 
sideration and allow a producer a fair 
and reasonable return on his investment 
which will include the factors of risk, the 
high cost of dry wells, and problems of 
reaching transmission points. 

I do not know extensively of the terms 
that surround the whole atmosphere of 
natural gas regulation, I have studi 
the problem here and I have follow 
it for a long time as a member of the 
Ohio State Senate and as a member of 
the Cleveland City Council. It seems 
me that despite all the talk about esca- 
lator costs, fair field prices and favored” 
nations clauses, the issue before us sim“ 
ply boils down to a political decision: 
Are the people of the sovereign States 0 
Texas and Oklahoma and the other us. 
producing States of the Southwest whi a 
produce the natural gas, privileged t 
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charge whatever price they see fit for the 
Natural gas on which they find them- 
Selves? That is the Harris bill. Are the 
Northern consumers of natural gas who 
have no choice about whose gas comes 
into their homes going to suffer the lack 
of any effective public regulation on this 
important natural resource upon which 
they have become so dependent? In 
short, is the public to be served in any 
Way by the Harris bill? 

The people of my State and the peo- 
Ple of my district do not want to engage 
in combat with the good people of Texas 
and Oklahoma and the Southwest. All 
we seek is peaceful coexistence. We 
seek in natural gas what another dis- 
tinguished Texan, WRIGHT PATMAN, seeks 
in other fields, fair and reasonable trade 
policy. We do not want to pay a tariff 
On our gas to Texas, Oklahoma, and the 
other States of the Southwest. We 
Want the good people of the Southwest 
to get everything to which they are en- 
titled for their enterprise and for the 
bountiful things the Lord put in their 
earth and forgot to put in ours. They 
are entitled to very much consideration 
Tor their enterprise and for their risks 
in drilling for oil and gas—but some of 
the national interest in the earth of the 
Southwestern States is something that 
the Northern public feels entitled to 
because we are also part of the same 
United States. We live in the same Re- 
Public, we feel entitled to participate in 
the bounties of another part of our Na- 
tion at a reasonable cost because the 
People of Texas, Oklahoma, and the 
Southwest did not put that gas into the 
earth. 

The decision which confronts this Con- 
Fress is very technical, but it is pri- 
Marily a political and economical con- 
flict between regions. Should the rights 
and interests of 88 million people be 
disregarded in the interest of several 
thousand so-called independent pro- 
ducers of gas? My bill and a Federal 
Power Commission which is constrained 
to work could do the job in fairness to 
all groups concerned. 


Hero in Time of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
T, a very courageous but very modest 
Win. has returned to my home city in 

isconsin from the Mayo Memorial Hos- 
Dital at the University of Minnesota. 
8 though he sought no publicity and 
tenn not approve the nationwide at- 
5 tion he has been receiving, I want to 
ay tribute here today to him as a brave 
an and a good neighbor. 

bert the Waukesha Daily Freeman can 
mis tell the story, and so, with your per- 
in 


ion, I would like to have reprinted 

ui CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so all my 

G eagues may read it, this story of Ted 
dodman, of Waukesha, Wis.: 
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LOANED HEART AND LUNGS TO PENNY RAE AND 
EARNED DEVOTION AND RESPECT 
(By Sally Sibbald) 

Perhaps Shakespeare erred a bit when he 
warned, “Loan oft loses both itself and 
friends.” 

A Waukesha man who “loaned” his heart 
and lungs to 7-year-old Penny Rae Raymond 
has lost nothing, while gaining in the 
gratitude and love of a family, and respect 
of a community. 

Today, the donor, Ted Goodman, 41, is 
back at home, 522 North East Avenue, and 
back at his job running the heat treat 
department at the Quality Aluminum Cast- 
ing Co. The recipient, Penny Rae, of 719 
East North Street, is in good condition in a 
Minneapolis hospital, recuperating from the 
operation made possible by Goodman’s un- 
usual loan. 

Only 8 days ago, Goodman lay on an 
operating table at the University of Minne- 
sota Heart hospital as a team of skilled 
surgeons linked Penny Rae's bloodstream to 
his. During this essential cross-circulation 
process, surgeons were able to seal a hole 
in the muscular wall of the child's heart. 

A 4-inch incision was made in Goodman's 
upper leg where an artery and vein lie in 
close proximity, in order to insert the plastic 
tubes that would divert Penny Rae's blood 
to his veins. For a full 11 minutes, his heart 
and lungs took over the task of pumping and 
purifying her blood, while her heart was 
made idle and her lungs collapsed. 

Goodman, who suffered no ill effects ex- 
cept for an uncomfortable rash, temporary 
stiffness and a slight limp, returned home 
Saturday, evening. He was accompanied by 
Penny's father, C. E. (Bud) Raymond, who is 
staying with the Goodmans—close friends 
for the past 3 years—until his wife and only 
child return from Minneapolis. 

“I told the Raymonds several months ago 
when I knew about the operation, that if 
they didn't have anyone in the family that 
could be a donor that I would. And that’s 
the way it turned out,” Goodman said. 

Raymond explained that the family didn't 
learn until 2 days before the operation that 
Mrs. Raymond—who originally was slated to 
be donor—would be unable to take part. 
Raymond, in Minneapolis, quickly checked 
the blood types of 4 other persons who had 
volunteered to act as substitutes. 

“Ted's was the only one that fit, so I called 
him immediately,” he said. “That was Sun- 
day morning about 11: 30.” 

“It was 5 minutes to 12," Raymond con- 
tinued. “I said, ‘Ted, are you available?’ 
He said, ‘You betcha.” He didn't even think 
about it. I told him a train was leaving 
Milwaukee for Minneapolis at 1:20, but I 
misread the train schedule. It really left 
at 2:18.“ 

“He told me later all he had was a couple 
gobbles of pork chops, packed his suitcase, 
took his coat, and rushed to Milwaukee. 
About that time, I was at the top of his 
list.” 

Goodman arrived at Minneapolis at 7:45 
p. m. and went immediately to the hospital 
where he spent Sunday night undergoing 
numerous tests. More tests, a cardiogram, 
a chest X-ray, and checkups by 3 or 4 doc- 
tors continued Monday. At noon it was 
learned that Goodman could act as donor 
and the operation was scheduled for the 
next morning. 

One of the more vivid recollections emerg- 
ing from the postoperative haze was seeing 
Penny as he was wheeled from the recovery 
room Tuesday afternoon. She was in the 
oxygen tent, he said, but she turned her head 
toward him and wiggled her little fingers. 

“That really made me happy,” he said. 

Goodman was obviously happy about a 
card he received while in the hospital, 
Signed by a New York Daily News reader, 
it wished him “Godspeed and quick re- 
covery." 
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But as he spoke, Goodman looked slightly 
embarrassed. “I don't like all this pub- 
licity,” he said. That's not what I went 
up there for.” 

Raymond answered quietly, “We know 
that, Ted. But when you're unselfish people 
are going to find out about it.“ 

When asked if he had any feelings before 
the operation, Goodman answered, “Several 
people have asked that, but I didn't stop to 
consider my feelings. It was something I 
offered to do and the opportunity came along 
to do it. So I didn’t think any more 
about it.” 

The Minneapolis hospitalization marked 
the first time Goodman ever had been a 
patient in a hospital, he said. Nonetheless, 
he is an old hand at giving blood dona- 
tions. Five times he has given blood 
transfusions to friends. “Four or five 
times”—he can't recall which—he has do- 
nated blood to the Waukesha Blood Donor 
Club. His Minneapolis commitment forced 
him to miss a March 16 appointment at the 
Elks Club mobile unit, 3 


You Asked for High Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the April 1955 is- 
sue of Nation’s Business entitled “You 
Asked for High Taxes.” Nation's Busi- 
ness is published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It is to 
be hoped this editorial will be read and 
digested by not only all members of all 
chambers of commerce but also by all of 
our citizens: 

You Ask ror HICH TAXES 

A moaning, previously heard in early 
March, swells through the land. 

It is the lament of 60 million taxpayers 
computing the Government's share of his- 
tory’s second greatest national income. 
After April 15 will come a great silence as 
the citizens, freed from the tortures of dead- 
line arithmetic, regain their usual compla- 
cency about tax matters; a pleasantly coma- 
tose state in which cussing those spend- 
thrifts in Washington is an acceptable 
demonstration of interest in Federal fi- 
nances. 

Meanwhile the Central Government will 
be spending some $63,500,000,000 out of a 
$305 billion national income. 

That is slightly less than 1 dollar out of 
5 that everybody has to spend. 

To appreciate this proportion, it Is help- 
ful to look at 1916, the last year before World 
War I. That year the Federal Government 
spent $783,739,000. In those days the aver- 
age citizen still regarded the 3-year-old Fed- 
eral income tax as an amusing fiscal joke on 
the rich. 

Had affairs continued as they were in 1916, 
the Government would be spending $6,100,- 
000,000 today. 

Affairs did not continue so. Two world 
wars and a bloody business in Korea have 
given us a heritage of costs. A hateful power 
which purposes to enslave us makes mili- 
tary preparedness mandatory. Thus wars, 
past and threatened, account for 80 percent 
of Government's present expenditures. 

This fact is frequently regarded as a suf- 
ficient answer to the citizen whose interest 
in taxes goes beyond complaint. 
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‘There is another answer: 

Demand. 

Taxes are high because the public wants 
them that way. 

The anguish of income tax time seems to 
refute that statement. But the lethargy 
the rest of the year refutes the refutation. 

Government did not grow as it has grown 
since 1916 merely through its own caprice. 
It grew because, through the ycars, citizens 
have demanded that Government do for 
them what they did for themselves or left 
undone in 1916. Unlike the temporary 
moaning of tax time, the clamor for serv- 
ices is continuous, Some, true enough, is 
inspired by politicians who foster public 
wants so that they may win gratitude by 
satisfying them; but the greater number of 
services came about because the people peti- 
tioned for them, 

As a result, in the 2 richest years of our 
history the Goyernment has been unable to 
live within its budget—and outside the 
budget are other commitments so mon- 
strous and complex as to defy tabulation. 
What would happen in a mediocre year is 
an unpleasant study in consequences. 

This does not have to be, although the 
individual is powerless to change it. Groups 
of individuals can. Many are trying. 

It is not rewarding work because, although 
Budget Bureau documents show logical 
places to start, every Government service 
has its defenders. They agree that Govern- 
Ment spends too much—but not on their 
pet project. s 

So, little is done. 


Little can be done until American citi- ` 


zens unite to put national solvency above 
special interests. 
Twice the people have recognized a grave 
danger. They united—and won two wars. 
If they unite again, in the face of a third 
great danger—they can balance the budget. 


Secrets of the Airplane Carrier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, before 
we consider H. R. 4393 we should take 
note of all available evidence pro and 
con the carrier. 

I was amazed to read recently that— 

The Navy is using almost as many defen- 
sive aircraft to protect its 17 attack carriers 
as the Air Force has been authorized for 
defense of half the continental United States. 


This statement appeared absurd to me 
until I began to check it for accuracy. 
Much to my amazement, I found it to 
be true. 

I found that cach carrier needs about 
70 planes for purely defensive reasons. 
Seventy defensive fighters for each of 17 
attack carriers makes a total of 1,190. I 
also found that the Air Force has been 
authorized 34 air defense wings by 1957. 
Each of these wings will have 75 fighters 
assigned. Thus, the Air Force will have 
only 1,275 fighters to protect half of the 
United States. 

They tell us that carriers are not vul- 
nerabie. But these 17 carriers will need 
as many fighter aircraft for protection 
as we are allocating for the protection 
of our great cities such as Boston, New 
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York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Washington, D. C., New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, and Miami. 

I think these facts should be brought 
to the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. Under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert in the Recorp 
the following article presented by Mr. 
Drew Pearson, Sunday, March 20: 

THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-Round 
NAVY DIFFERENCES 


Two discussions have been taking place in 
Washington, one public, one highly secret. 
On both depend the safety of the Nation. 

Discussion No. 1 was a secret meeting of 
admirals and high naval officers at which it 
was admitted the airplane carrier is more 
vulnerable to enemy attack today than dur- 
ing the last war. 

The terrible tragedies that took place on 
United States carriers, in which men died by 
the hundreds during Kamikaze attacks, are 
still fresh in the minds of many. Yet the 
vital fact that carriers are even more yul- 
nerable to such attacks today than they were 
10 years ago was not conveyed to the Con- 
gress which must decide whether more car- 
riers are built. 

The carrier is more vulnerable now, the 
conference of naval experts decided, because 
it no longer can count upon radar to detect 
approaching enemy attacks. Jet bombers fly 
faster than World War II planes, and with- 
out whirling propeller blades they are harder 
to detect. Also, higher frequencies have been 
adopted for search radar, the antennas are 
too small, and the ships’ motion prevents 
stabilizing the search antenna. 

That means, admitted the Navy's top ex- 
perts at their secret meeting, the chance of 
warning a carrier against a jet attack is zero, 
Yet none of this information was transmitted 
to Congress, which has to decide whether the 
taxpayers should spend millions on carriers 
or put their tax dollars in other weapons. 


PROTECTING CARRIERS 


Best evidence of the carrier's vulnerability 
is the fact that 70 percent of its planes are 
held back to defend the task force and only 
30 percent can be spared for attacks on the 
enemy. During the Korean war, for example, 
the Navy boasted of flying 183,000 sorties. 
But of those, a staggering total of 128,000 
sorties was strictly defensive and didn't drop 
a single bomb on enemy targets. 

The Navy is using almost as many defen- 
sive aircraft to protect its 17 attack carricrs 
as the Air Force has been authorized for de- 
Tense of half the continental United States. 
Most Congressmen don't know that, not be- 
cause it's a secret but because they don't 
have time to read appropriations hearings. 

But to defend its 17 carricrs, the Navy will 
use 1,190 fighters. To protect half of the 
United States, the Air Force has been author- 
ized only 1,275 fighters. 

Furthermore, carriers are vulnerable not 
merely to air attack but to submarines. Of 
the 36 vessels in a typical task group, 32 are 
assigned to defense of the group. If the 
task force sticks together in tight formation 
to avold submarines, the whole force can be 
destroyed by one atomic bomb. But if the 
ships are spread out to minimize tho effect of 
atomic attack, submarines can slip through 
the defense. This bas got naval strategists 
in a dilemma. 

The Navy's chief argument against Air 
Force bombers is that they are tied to land 
bases. Yet the carriers are equally depend- 
ent on land bases. In the Mediterranean 
alone, the Navy maintains more than 40 land- 
based Installations, 

What embarrasses the admirals most, how- 
ever, is that the supercarricrs are too big to 
pass through the Panama Canal. For all 
practical purposes, this means the super- 
Carriers are limited to one ocean, 
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Norer.—Significantly, Britain, a seafaring 
nation, has cut its carrier program to the 
bone, is concentrating on constructing land- 
based bombers. Russia also is wasting no 
money on carriers, is feverishly building sub- 
marines. 


They’ve Earned the Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial, 
They've Earned the Raise, which ap- 
peared in the March 28 issue of the Day- 
tona Beach (Fla.) Evening News: 

Tuer've EARNED THE RAISE 

Congress was on sound as well as politi- 
cally safe ground in ignoring President 
Eisenhower's threat to veto a postal pay 
raise of more than 7,6 percent. 

The bill passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress gives a half million postal workers a 
raise of at least 10 percent. In the lower 
pay brackets of less than $4,000 a year It 
would mean at least $400 a year, which is 
more than 10 percent for a salary scale that 
low. 

In one of those rare moods in which the 
legal and traditional role of the law-making 
branch came to the fore in the minds of 
most Congressmen, the reaction to the 
President's threat was just exactly the oppo- 
site of what, seemingly, had been expected in 
the White House. 

In vain did Republican Leader KNOWLAND 
predict in the Senate that the President 
would veto the 10-percent boost. The biii 
passed that way just the same. After the 
veto, if there is a veto, will be the time and 
the occasion to figure out what to do. 

The vote on this bill is a reminder that 
it's the function of Congress to pass the laws. 
It's the President's prerogative to recom- 
mend legislation, to oppose legislation, to 
sign or veto bills passed by Congress. ‘The 
President has a perfect right to warn Con- 
gress in advance of action that he will veto 
legislation of which he disapproves. In its 
turn the Congress has an equal right to 
ignore a veto warning and after that to 
enact legislation over a veto if the necessary 
two-thirds strength can be mustered. 

Sometimes it’s just the desire of many 
Congressmen to show who's boss in the law- 
making field that leads them to ignore and 
finally override the President's will, but 
the signs are that the action of the majority 
of Congress on the postal pay increase had & 
different motive. 

For many months the postal workers have 
been presenting their plea for a raise. Not 
only Members of Congress have heard and 
studied this plea. Many plain citizens and 
some influential ones have heard it, too, and 
they must have been impressed with the 
simple facts and the weight of public opinion 
back of them. 

The simple facts are that the postal work- 
ers have earned the pay raise. They sorely 
need the increase. . The Nation's economy 
needs it. It is difficult to ignore these basto 
needs. The 10-percent incrense voted bY 
Congress will no more than bring 
workers’ buying power even with the higher 
cost of living now prevatling. 

President Elsenhower has sald he would 
view with “grave apprehension” any bill rais- 
ing the pay above the 7.6 ceiling set by him- 
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We think everyone should regard with 
Greater apprehension any pay system or cus- 
tom which would force upon any segment of 
Our society a substandard scale of living. 
The fact that most postal workers and other 
Public employees have been fighting desper- 
ately against a lowered standard of living 
brought about by inflation makes any ex- 
pression of apprehension over setting things 
Tight sound somewhat hollow. 

Everyone should be aware, of course, that 
the postal pay boost won't stand alone. 
Whether the 10-percent increase stands or is 
cut down to the President's figure, the postal 

is counted on to set the pattern for a 
million or more Government workers on the 
Civil service classified lists. They, too, need 
the money. 


Winning Essay in American Legion 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROSERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important activities of the 
American Legion is the annual essay con- 
test. This activity is an annual affair 
and receives the active support of the 
entire American Legion membership. 

The winner of the State award in the 
&nnual contest is Miss Carolyn Parks, a 
Student at Fayetteville High School, who 
lives in the Fourth District of Alabama, 
Which I have the honor and privilege 
Of representing. Miss Parks is the 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Leon Parks, 
Of Route 1, Sylacauga, Ala., formerly 
Fayetteville, Ala. Her essay was spon- 
Sored in the Alabama American Legion 
essay contest by Sylacauga Post, No. 45, 
the American Legion, Sylacauga, Ala., 
Whose present commander is W. N. 
(Spud) Cole. The first recognition 
Which came to this young lady was when 
She won the sixth district contest, whose 
Vice commander, Mr. Leonard A, Gold- 

rg, is very active and efficient in the 
Work of the Alabama Department of the 
American Legion. 

The title of the essay is “The Phila- 
delphia Convention.” In my opinion it 

One of the outstanding literary gems 
that has been written by a high-school 
Student. Miss Parks shows outstanding 
Promise and it is my information that 

© recently won one of the Phi Beta 

Ppa scholarships offered by Birming- 

@m-Southern College, Birmingham, 

«+ Which entitles her to a 4-year-tui- 
tion award. 

The essay follows: 

THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 

St is the morning of May 25, 1787, and 
© eyes of Philadelphia are focused upon 
© statehouse and upon America’s ablest 
tesmen who file up its steps and through 
age doorway into the halls where, 11 years 
ado, the Second Continental Congress 
de 8 and signed the Declaration ot In- 
ndence. Entering now is the impressive 
emia delegation. Outstanding in its 
dst is the tall, strong figure of George 


don ington. By his side walk James Madi- 
Tay the modest little man whose gentle 


ner veils a scholar's brilliant mind, and 
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Edmund Randolph, tall, handsome Governor 
of V. Leading the New York delega- 
tion is Alexander Hamilton, only 30, yet rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest men present. 
In Pennsylvania's delegation are Robert Mor- 
ris, James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris, and 
8l-year-old Benjamin Franklin. Little do 
they realize how important a part this 
shrunken little philosopher will play in the 
months to come; how raging conflicts will 
be calmed by his infinite wisdom; how flar- 
ing tempers will be soothed by his infectious 
wit. Passing now are Roger Sherman and 
William Johnson, from Connecticut; Rufus 
King, of Massachusetts; John Dickinson, 
Delaware; William Paterson, New Jersey; 
John Rutledge and Charles Pinckney, South 
Carolina. One by one they file by—mer- 
chants, planters, lawyers,’ educators—but 
statesmen all. 

Notably absent are the fiery personalities 
of Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry. 
Thomas Paine, the stanch liberal, is in Lon- 
don. Theorist Thomas Jefferson is serving 
as our Minister to France, while extremely 
conservative John Adams serves in the same 
capacity in London, It is then a rather 
moderate group who compose this Conven- 
tion, a group called by Jefferson an assembly 
of demigods. 

Now the procession is ended. The last 
man has passed through and the doors are 
closing behind him. 

And so began the convention which we 
today call the Constitutional Convention, be- 
cause out of it came the document upon 
which our great American Government is 
based. And that statehouse where it was 
born is the building we know as Independ- 
ence Hall. 

At the first meeting George Washington 
was unanimously chosen president of the 
Convention, a position in which he never 
failed to employ his marvelous reserve of 
poise and dignity. It was resolved at this 
first assembly that the work of the Conven- 
tion should be kept secret and no official rec- 
ord should be maintained. There was good 
reason for this decision. The delegates— 
aware that the work of this Convention 
would decide the fate of American Govern- 
ment—felt that undue pressure from public 
opinion should not be allowed to influence 
any man present. 

The next decision of the Convention was 
to put aside instruction to amend the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Indeed this had been 
the whole purpose in calling the Convention, 
but the delegates believed such an attempt 
would result only in “a futile patchwork.” 
Swayed by Hamilton's eloquent reasoning, 
they disregarded the Articles and began work 
on something entirely new. 

Experience with Britain had taught the 
Colonies to fear a central government having 
too much power. Yet the men assembled in 
this Convention were too broadminded not to 
comprehend the dangers arising from a cen- 
tral government lacking power to function 
for the benefit of the Nation. The greatest 
problem confronting the assembly was the 
States’ fear of central government and their 
desire to be Individually sovereign. While 
the delegates were discussing what would 
and would not be acceptable to the people, 
Washington broke in with a brief but weighty 
speech including these words: “If, to please 
the people, we offer what we ourselves disap- 
prove, but how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair; the event is 
in the hand of God.” 

With these words in mind they consid- 
ered the Virginia plan of government, sub- 
mitted to the Convention by Governor Ran- 
dolph. It provided for executive, legisla- 
tive, and judiciary branches of government, 
the legislative branch to consist of a bi- 
cameral congress with representation based 
on population or State-tax quotas, 

It was only natural that this plan should 
be supported by the larger States and vio- 
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lently opposed by the smaller ones. For 2 
weeks bitter debates raged, until Paterson, 
supported by the smaller States, presented 
the New Jersey plan. It provided for a one- 
house legislature in which each State would 
have equal representation. 

The delegates favored neither plan, and 
for a while the Convention seemed doomed, 
Then at Franklin's suggestion a committee 
was appointed to work out a compromise, 
and on July 9 a plan was introduced where- 
by Congress should consist of a Senate, 
where each State should have two delegates, 
and a House of Representatives, where rep- 
resentation would be determined by popu- 
lation, At last the Convention reached a 
historic agreement—the great compromise, 

Again and again during the long hot sum- 
mer, compromise led the Convention through 
recurring deadlocks—on representation and 
taxation of slaves, on commerce, on limit- 
ing democracy in the Constitution—until 
finally, on September 8, a Committee on De- 
tail was appointed to draft the final docu- 
ment. Principal members were Madison, the 
political expert, Hamilton, and Gouverneur 
Morris, who was responsible for the beauti- 
ful phrasing of the Constitution. 

On September 17, 1787, 41 remaining dele- 
gates sat in the Convention's last assembly. 
Many were uncertain about signing the com- 
pleted document, but, swayed by Franklin's 
reasoning, all but 3 affixed their signatures 
to the Constitution and 12 of the 13 States 
were represented thereon. 

As the last delegates were signing, Frank- 
lin remarked of the sun painted on Wash- 
ington’s chair, “I have often and often * * * 
looked at that sun behind the President 
without being able to tell whether it was 
rising or setting; but now, at length, I have 
the happiness to know it is a rising and not 
a setting sun.” 

Truly the sun was rising on America, for 
the framing of the Constitution of the 
United States was the birth of modern Amer- 
ican government. It was the birth of a 
Union that has withstood the perils of civil 
war and depression. It was the birth of a 
democracy so reverenced by its people that 
they have fought and died on foreign soil 
that it might live and grow and embrace 
all of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. It was the birth of “one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 


The Late Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
moving editorial published in the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette of Sunday, 
March 27, 1955, in tribute to the Hon- 
orable Paul V. McNutt, who died re- 
cently. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Paul. V. MeNurr 

The passing of Paul V. McNutt came as a 
distinct shock to his host of friends in Indi- 
ana, in the United States, and throughout 
the world. 

Mr. McNutt was one of the most gifted 
men ever born in Indiana. 

His powerful intellect, his strength of 
character, his magnificent energy, his dis- 
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tinguished personal appearance, and his 
moving eloquence all fitted him for the 
highest roles as a leader of democracy. 

He served his State and Nation in many 
capacities and always with ability and dis- 
tinction. 

Except for the peculiar and complex po- 
litical situation which prevailed in 1940, Paul 
V. McNutt would almost certainly have been 
elected President of the United States. 

No one who knew him ever questioned 
his qualifications for that most important 
of offices, 

It is as governor of the State that he will 
best be remembered by his fellow Hoosiers. 
It was his brilliant leadership in that office 
which recommended him to the Nation. 

From childhood it was evident that Paul 
McNutt was marked for an unusual destiny. 
He prepared himself for the future with 
care. He wished to engage in the public 
service, 

He was a lender in his college days at Indi- 
ana University and his scholership won bim 
election to Phi Beta Kappa. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School. 

At the age of 34, Mr. McNutt was the 
youngest dean Indiana University's School 
of Law had ever had. 

In 1930, he was chosen keynote speaker of 
the Democratic State convention. When he 
finished that address everyone who heard 
him knew that he would be his party's nomi- 
nee for governor in 1932. He was. And he 
was clected. 

He came to the office of goyernor in 1933 
at the depth of the depression. He attacked 
the problems of that unfortunate time with 
such vigor and vision that he inspired the 
new Democratic leaders In Washington to 
handle the depression problems on the na- 
tional front with the sume vigor and deter- 
mination. 

McNutt was a strong Governor, He did 
not evade responsibility or seck to pass 
State problems on to the Federal Govern- 
ment. He solved them himself with the 
ald of the State legislature. 

As Governor, he set Indiana’s fiscal house 
in order. He piloted through the general 
assembly a reorganization program to bring 
State government up to date. He sought 
and obtained many laws which set Indiana 
on her future course. These laws with few 
exceptions still stand as a monument to his 
knowledge of public affairs, 

Before he was Governor, Colonel McNutt, 
who was an artillery officer during World 
War I, had served as State and National 
commander of the American Legion, 

After he left the Governor's office he was 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, and 
later American Ambassador to the islands, 
Here he demonstrated that he was an ac- 
complished diplomat as well as a brilliant 
administrator. 

His Federal posts included those of Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, Director of De- 
fense, Health, and Welfare Services, and 
Chairman of the War Manpowcr Commission, 

The most dramatic portion of the career 
of Governor McNutt was that which con- 
cerned his approach to the presidontial 
nomination. 

When the Democratic National Conyenticn 
met in Chicago in 1932, Paul McNutt had 
not been elected Governor of Iudmun. But 
already his friends throughout the Nation 
were mentioning him for the Presidency. 

During the convention of 1936 In Philn- 
delphla the Indiana delegation carried its 
State banner high. Its favorite son had 
attracted national attention. Wheneyer he 
walked through the lobby of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, where the Hoosier delega- 
tion was quartered, every eye followed his 
magnetic figure. When the late Senator 
Joseph Robinson, of Arkansas, presented him 
to the national gathering as “the white- 
plumed knight from the banks ci the Wa- 
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bash,” the great audience in Convention 
Hall roared its approval. 

The 4 years which followed brought the 
Indiana statesman to full political stature. 
He now had an enthusiastic and organized 
folowing from coast to coast. He was one 
of the outstanding candidates for the presi- 
dential nomination, and the most colorful 
of them all, Then, with the war clouds 
lowering, Franklin D. Roosevelt decided to 
seek a third term in 1940, 

McNutt was the popular favorite for the 
vice-presidential nomination. But Roose- 
velt wanted Henry Wallace. 

In the interest of party harmony McNutt 
stepped aside amid one of the most memo- 
rable scenes which ever took place in a 
national convention, 

The handsome, distinguished figure took 
the platform to withdraw his name. The 
delegates had learned what was up. They 
cried, “We want McNutt” and "No, no, no“ 
until Chicago Stadium seemed trembling in 
the grip of an emotional hurricane. This 
was no plenned demonstration. This was 
the real thing. 

At last the masterful orator stilled the 
tumult and declared that as a good soldier 
he was obeying the wishes of his Commander 
in Chief. It was for the talented, ambi- 
tious Hoosier the great renunciation. 

He proved as gallant as he was able. He 
wttered no outcry of anguish. He was for- 
ever loyal to his party. 

His Inst 8 years were devoted to his exten- 
sive Jaw practice and his numerous business 
interests. His philosophy enabled him to 
Jock on life with a serenity which he had 
not known in the turnultuous years of public 
service. 

Now this Hoosler-born national and world 
figure will ie in Arlington National Cemetery 
outside Washington where so many of the 
Nation's great already lie. 

To those devoted companions who shared 
in ell his triumphs, his wife, the gracious 
Kathleen, and his daughter, the lovely 
Louise, we extended our deepest sympathy. 

Farewell to the gentleman from Indiana 
whose towering presence we shall not see 
again. But the deeds and accomplishments 
of his career will keep the memory of Paul 
V. McNutt alive through the years to come. 


Anniversary of Slovakia’s Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the committee investigating Communist 
aggression filed a resolution asking the 
Congress to send the reports and testi- 
mony of the committee to the United Na- 
tions. 

Considerable testimony was taken by 
the committee concerning the subjuga- 
tion of Slovakia by the Communists. 
The following is a message of the Slovak 
National Council Abroad, commemo- 
rating the anniversary of Slovakian 
independence: 

Mrssack or THE SLovAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ArRoaD 

On the anniversary of Slovakin’s Inde- 
pendence, the Slovak National Council 
Abroad appeals hereby to the suffering na- 


tion at home as well as to the Slovaks in the 
Iree world. 
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As representation of the Slovak exile, we 
find inspiration for our work and struggle in 
the leading principles of Christian trudition 
that, for more than 1,100 years, has formed 
the character of the Slovak nation, This 
tradition, at the time of their hardest tribu- 
lations and persecutions, remained the mosi 
secure protective shield for the Slovaks. 

The 10th anniversary of the Slovak inde- 
pendence day coincides, alas, with the 10th 
year of Slovakia's bloody occupation by the 
Red army and ita political helpers. On this 
occasion, love for freedom and justice leads 
us to draw the atténtion of all nations of 
the free world to the sufferings of the Sloyaks 
under the present Communist regime and to 
Invoke the understanding of the Western 
World for Slovakia's right and aspiration to 
independence. Once more in history and 
against its will, a political, cultural, and 
economic slave system has been imposed 
upon the Slovak nation. It has been de- 
prived of all aspects of self-determination. 
The helpers of communism, haying in 1945 
established a totalitarian government in 
Slovakia, have by their action put themselves 
on the side of the enemies not only of the 
Slovak nation, but of the entire Christian 
culture and the Western World, Spiritually, 
the Slovak people has always been gravitat- 
ing towards the West and their Christian 
tradition is binding them not only to Europe 
but also to America, where, under God and 
Jaw, one-third of the Sloyaks have found 
their new and free home. For this western 
orientation and loyalty to Christian tradi- 
tion, Slovakia is submitted now to an all- 
the-stronger persecution from the present 
Communist regime. 

The Slovak National Council makes also 
an appeal to all democratic nations, Implor- 
ing them not to close thelr hearts before the 
sad realities of the enslaved peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain and not to let themselves 
be drugged by the propaganda about the 
possibility of coexistence between democracy 
and communism, If the free nations were 
unable to envisage a final settlement for the 
worldwide problem of communism on their 
terms, their passive attitude would have for 
consequence the enslavement and bivodshed 
of other nations and on increased menace 
for the whole western culture and civil- 
ization, 

While remembering March 14 ns a symbol 
of the State independence of Slovakia, we 
look toward Central Europe und wish to 
stress our unshakable loyalty for the resist- 
ing Slovak people and render our homage to 
the martyrs who gave thelr lives for Slo- 
vokin'’s honor, good name, and Christian 
tradition, We have to reassure them that 
our goal is to work and strain for the app- 
cation of Slovakia’s natural right to equality 
of treatment with other nations. It seems 
to us that such an equality would be assured 
only by a free Slovak republic within a fed- 
eration of democratic natlons of Europe. 

In spite of many unfavorable conditions in 
this respect, the Slovak National Council 
Abroad is indefatigable in informing the 
free world about the oppressive Communist 
regime. Thus the truth about Sloyakia and 
her legitimate aspirations for freedom are 
penetrating into the responsible circles in 
western countries. 

We implore all Slovak exiles to contribute 
by their work and their sacrifice to speed the 
day of liberation of the enslaved peoples, 
including the Slovaks, and to partake in all 
democratic anti-Communist movements and 
organizations. One stipulation is, however. 
to be formulated in such cases, 1, e., that the 
Slovak representation would be recognized 
as an equal member to the other Central 
European nations and that its speakers would 
be able to promote frecly the aspirations of 
the Slovaks toward political Independence 
as the speakers of other nations do. 
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We avall ourselves of this opportunity to 

mention the highly valuable work of the 

cans of Slovak descent with the Slovak 

League of America on their front. We do it 

firm conviction that they will continue in 

Paying attention to the sufferings and strug- 

Bles of the Slovak nation and will do their 

t for the liberation and the establishment 

Sf a democratic government in Slovakia. 

Greatly appreciating the sacrifices and 

Strains of the Slovaks in other countries of 

e free world, we desire to keep in close 

ontact with all of them until, by a common 

ort, we attain our final goal, a free Slovak 
republic. 

Rev. FERDINAND MONDOK, 
Acting Vice President, 
Dr. JOSEPH KimscHBauM, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 


A National Altar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
imous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “A National Altar,” written by 
Frederick Brown Harris, the distin- 
hed Chaplain of the Senate, and 
Published in the column Spires of the 
Pirit in the Washington Sunday Star 
Of March 27, 1955. Dr. Harris writes on 
subject with his usual clarity and 
Breat spirituality, 
There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
SPMES oF THE SPIRIT 
(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, 
Foundry Methodist Church; Chaplain, 
Us. Senate) 
A NATIONAL ALTAR 


The Idea of a national altar in the Capital 
the Nation is not new. George Washing- 
ú n, who laid the cornerstone of the Capitol, 
need that in the new city bearing his 
Ame there should be set up by authorization 
the new Government a place of prayer 
th Worship, At last there is such an altar 
Ioan the white dome. No religious event of 
ha 5 is more freighted with meaning. The 
ture of this shrine of the spirituat is an 
ch tion not of any union of state and 
reli ch. but of the union of: the state: and 
Re Slon, That is the very foundation of our 
Public, as those testified who prayed 
d the cradle of the state. 
tit no uncertain tones, Washington warned 
la t even the pillars of morality would col- 
Without a religious foundation. The 
Offic t Chief Executive began his term of 
tring by solemnly declaring: “The basic doc- 
dur to which we must always cling is that 
ligt form of government is founded on re- 
a dent, it has no sense unless it is based on 
is con felt religious faith.” The Congress 
lier -Y Witnessing to that und g be- 
Senat den. by the combined action of the 
cha te and the House of Representatives, a 
ae of prayer and meditation is now offi- 
hati), established where the more than 500 
bette, al legislators can be alone with their 
the ye Selves and with their God. And so, at 
designs! center of the Republic's life is now 
Quiet et “an upper room,” dedicated to 
Well nenn and to prayer that Is listening. as 
as petitioning, and where the commo- 
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tion of the big, buzzing confusion of the 
business of government is hushed. Here is 
provided a cloister of sacramental silence 
whose constant invitation is; “Be still, and 
know that I am God.” 

Through the resounding marble corridors 
moves a constant stream of eager and fasci- 
nated pilgrims of all ages, from all the States, 
and from all the earth. The imposing struc- 
ture, plus the Senate and the House Office 
Buildings, is a complicated world in itself. 
Interests and causes so vast in their rami- 
fications that they seem beyond comprehen- 
sion center on that high hill of the Nation. 
Life under the dome is hectic, full of tension, 
and often fraught with a sense of frustration. 

Certainly every national lawmaker worthy 
to sit in one of the seats of lofty eminence, 
confronted by demands which his mind can 
scarcely catalog, let alone adequately meet, 
must cry in his inner spirit: “Who is sum- 
cient for these things?” The answer is, of 
course, no man is fit to serve his generation 
unless his faulty, fallible faculties become 
the channel of a power greater than himself. 
The only thing that makes sense is God. 

The practice of the presence of God is not 
an opiate, as a false philosophy is loudly 
proclaiming. On the contrary, it is the one 
constructive dynamic. All history shouts, as 
Holy Scripture asserts: The people that do 
know their God shall be strong and do ex- 
ploits.” It is the undeniable record of the 
unfolding centuries that in proportion to 
the power of religion over the national mind 
has been the greatness of the Nation and 
the height to which it has attained in the 
scale of achievement. 

The new shrine dedicated to cultivating 
the reality of the God who is acknowledged 
in the oath and on the currency, and now in 
the Pledge to the Flag, is not just a pleasant, 
passing compliment to the Maker of heaven 
and earth. Sometimes, when a statesman, a 
philosopher, a scientist or a novelist says 
complimentary things about religion he is 
quoted as if it were quite a feather in the 
cap of things unseen and eternal that so 
great a person in a patronizing way bows in 
God's direction. That attitude is arrogant 
nonsense. There is nothing of that in the 
Prayer Room in the Capitol. That chapel, 
which in its vital relevancy to today’s prob- 
lems looms as large as any cathedral, is the 
national symbol of the august fact that gives 
meaning to every other room, including the 
two Chambers of legislation—the awesome 
reality of God. That is the fact behind every 
thought of the brain and every beat of the 
heart and every breath of the body. It is the 
element in which we haye our being. It is 
the final, irreducible, and unescapable de- 
nominator of the universe, God. 

It is eminently fitting that in that room 
are none of the distinctive signs of sectarian- 
ism. No device that divides adorns this 
closet of private communion, It is a place 
to bow in humility and contrition, a place to 
kneel if one desires; an altar on which is the 
opened Book of Books, a lamp for the feet to 
all who will follow its kindly light. Each one 
who crosses that threshold brings his own 
religious tradition as he gazes at the kneeling 
figure of the Father of his Country, that 
valiant, reverent leader, still first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, lifting up his soul 
to the Father of Lights. In the pictured 
glass is proclaimed his faith, in the words of 
a psalm he loved: “Preserve me, O Lord, for 
in Thee do I put my trust.” 

It is said by those who knew him best 
that the great English statesman, William 
E. Gladstone, in all his brilliant, strenuous 
legislative career in Parliament spent some 
time each day in a little nearby church, 
for a season of meditation and prayer. Who 
can doubt that in such hours, snatched from 
ruthless demands on time and strength, 
was nourished the faith which glowed un- 
dimmed even when his reform bill was de- 
feated? It was fresh from a prayer room in 
that crisis that he said to his gloating foes: 
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“The great social forces which move onward 
in their might and majesty and which the 
tumult of your debates does not impede or 
disturb—those great social forces are against 
you. They are marshaled on our side.“ And 
time proved that they were. 

In that spirit and with that vision splen- 
did, who can doubt that American legis- 
Iators, coming with their own contemporary 
problems and gazing at Washington pray- 
ing when all seemed lost and the dream of 
American independence a fading hope, will 
find the strength to struggle on in other 
dark hours of today and the tomorrows? 

And sò, with infinite satisfaction that 
the altar is there and the prayer room is 
there, under the Dome, may it set singing 
in millions of approving and grateful hearts 
across all the land, as they think of their 
representatives entering that Chapel with 
a sense of utter dependence on the God who 
hath made and preserved us a nation. 


“Sweet time of prayer! Sweet time of prayer! 
That calls us from a world of care 

And bids us, at our Father's throne, 
Make all our wants and wishes known; 
In seasons of distress and grief 

Our souls have often found rellef; 

And oft escaped the tempter's snare, 
By thy return, sweet time of prayer.” 


In the nearby Chambers of legislation, 
Members may suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. In the Prayer Room, a quorum is one— 
and God, 


Proposal to Name Garrison Reservoir, 
N. Dak., Lake Sakakawea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very fine 
editorial which appeared in the Bis- 
marck Tribune, of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
giving well-deserved credit to a great 
American, Sakakawea. 


I am very happy that Mr. John Hjelle, 
editor of the Bismarck Tribune, has 
made a substantial contribution to the 
goal that many of us hope to attain, that 
of naming Garrison Reservoir in honor 
of Sakakawea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let's Naate rr LAKE SAKAKAWEA 


Senators Lancer and Younc, of North Da- 
kota, have introduced, according to news 
story carried in the Tribune Thursday, a 
bill in Congress which would give Garrison 
Reservoir the name Lake Sakakawea. 

The two Senators are to be commended 
for this action, and it is to be hoped that the 
Congress recognizes the sense of what they 
are proposing and enacts the measure 
promptly. Certainly there can be no oppo- 
sition to it. 

As the Tribune pointed out earlier in sug- 
gesting that Sakakawea's name be given to 
the big body of water behind Garrison Dam, 
the designation will have countrywide 
meaning, inasmuch as the Indian woman 
has become a legendary character to school 
children and adults everywhere. 

Garrison Dam and the big lake behind It 
are certain to become major tourist attrac- 
tions in themselves, the extent of their draw- 
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ing power upon the travelers of the country 
depending only upon the effectiveness with 
which North Dakota promotes them. 

By giving the lake the name Sakakawea, 
the lure to tourists will be multiplied. Here 
is a name all travelers will recognize and 
that will stimulate in them a desire to ex- 
plore and enjoy. 

It was only a short distance south of 
the southern tip of the lake that Sakakawea 
joined the Lewis and Clark Expedition, to 
help it on its way to the Pacific Ocean. 
Only a few miles south of Garrison Dam the 
explorers spent the first winter of their ex- 
pedition. 

It would be particularly fitting if the nam- 
ing of the lake for the Indian girl who 
played such a historic role in this epic of 
America were to be consummated on this 
150th anniversary year of the expedition, 
further fixing upon North Dakota and this 
great water development project the eyes 
of the traveling public. Appropriate cere- 
monies might be arranged during the sum- 
mer at the lakeside. 

Tourism is one of the billion-dollar indus- 
tries of America. North Dakota should get 
a bigger bite from it, Here's one way to help 
that purpose along. 


The Labor Herald Suspends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
Labor Herald Suspends.” 

This editorial was written upon the 
termination of publication of a weekly 
newspaper known as the Labor Herald. 
For over 55 years this weekly newspaper 
has helped to inform a large segment of 
the population of Wilmington and its 
suburbs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue LABOR HERALD SUSPENDS 


It is with deep regret that the publishers 
of the Labor Herald are forced to make an 
announcement of suspension of publication 
with this our final issue, 

Ever-increasing production costs continue 
to threaten the existence of many smali and 
some large publications throughout the Na- 
tion, These costs can be absorbed for a 
time, but when they reach a saturation 
point publishers find that it's no longer 
profitable to continue their enterprise. 

We were gratified by the number of calls 
received after our suspension of activities 
was publicized in the News-Journal papers, 
and to know that at least some of our efforts 
were recognized and appreciated affords re- 
compense for the years In which we have 
been actively engaged in the publishing 
business in Wilmington. 

While we were primarily a labor publica- 
tion, devoted to the interests of the work- 
ing man and woman, we have always tried 
to picture the sides of both labor and cap- 
ital in any argument or controversy, being 
of the opinion that their problems are 
synonymous; and when the two enjoy a 
harmonious relationship, the interests of 
the Nation and its people are best served. 

Capital is merely stored-up labor, and 
capital, by enabling labor to apply itself in 
more efective ways, increases the power of 
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labor to produce wealth and to avail itself 
of the reproductive forces of nature. When 
a favorable balance can be maintained, labor 
receiving its Just share for services rendered 
and capital likewise, prosperity and better 
living conditions ensue. 

Our grandfather, the late A. R. Saylor, 
founder of the Labor Herald, expressed these 
same views, and through his conviction that 
the laborer was worthy of his hire he became 
interested in the American labor movement 
and started the Labor Herald. 

Through the years the Labor Herald waged 
Many a winning and losing battle for the 
interests of the working man. Sometimes it 
received credit and other times it did not; 
always it Jacked the full support of the 
people whose interests it was representing. 

During the past two decades, labor has 
won for itself recognition unparalleled in 
the history of this or any other nation. It 
is our belief that sometimes the privileges 
gained have been abused by some unthink- 
ing elements and we have been as critical 
of these abuses as we have of those which 
related to capital, when we believed it to 
be in the wrong. For the expression of these 
beliefs we have at times irked both groups 
and have been referred to in uncomplimen- 
tary terms. However, we were not dejected 
as our conscience was clear and we believed 
that our type of reasoning was devoted to 
the best interests of the Nation and its 
economy. 

We haye constantly criticized our Nation's 
journey down the road to socialism and the 
ever resulting higher taxes which become 
necessitated through our social experiments, 
which in the end, can only succeed in de- 
stroying the liberty and freedom which is 
associated with real democracy. History and 
economics have proven the falsity of the 
Marxian doctrine, yet our legislators con- 
tinue to cater to it because of the popular 
vote-getting appeal it holds. Many who 
want the Government to relieve them of their 
God-given privilege of providing for their 
own welfare don’t realize that they are tax- 
ing themselves for every benefit derived and 
in the end the Government gives nothing it 
can’t take away. 

The power to tax has always been the 
power to destroy. Bureaucracy is created by 
this power and has contributed greatly to 
the fall of many empires. The exercise of 
this Government prerogative is a breeder of 
extravagance and waste, creator of inflation 
through deficit financing, and finally a har- 
borer of communism, the number one threat 
which we are nurturing at the same time 
we are opposing. Prior to the instigation 
of the Federal income tax, not many of us 
were affected by taxation and even after 
its Initial inception, few of us were infected 
by the bite. Wars, threats of wars and our 
socialistic experiments however saw to it 
that the bite became deeper. World War II 
became the instigator of the Federal with- 
holding tax, an easy method for the Gov- 
ernment to extract its take from the wage 
earner before he had seen it. While it's not 
a hidden tax as are the thousand and one in- 
direct taxes now levied, the average wage 
earner didn’t put up too much kick as he 
knew it would have to be paid and with- 
holding was the most practical and painless 
procedure for easing the burden. Anyway 
he bad never seen the money and had be- 
come educated to associte take-home pay as 
his actual earnings. 

The administration of another of our 
socialistic experiments, “Social Security” is 
now open to criticism. When this tax 
started, the employer paid one-half percent 
and the employee, one-half. Now it has 
risen to 4 percent and if it’s to continue, 
will necessarily go much higher. True, a 
limit has been placed on the percentage to 
which it can go, but like the income tax, 
there's nothing to stop our legislators from 
raising the take when more eligibles tap the 
keg. The worst feature of the “Social Se- 
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curity” program is that contributions col- 
lected are diverted to other governmental 
obligations and interest-bearing promisory 
notes are left in the social security ti!) 
Chances are that many who become eligible 
for “Social Security” will never receive it 
unless changes are made in its administra- 
tion. 

Taxation, while considered a necessary 
evil, is not popular with even those who are 
demanding the social gains and many po- 
liticos gain office with promises of tax relief. 
Pennsylvania's present governor was elected 
to office on his promise of better schools. 
roads, etc., while at the same time, relieving 
the populace of the unpopular sales tax- 
We wondered how his campaign promises 
were to be kept. Now Pennsylvania motor- 
ists are being threatened with an additional 
cent per gallon gasoline tax and a substan- 
tial raise in automobile license fees. 

During the 5 years we have spent as editor 
of this publication we might have opposed 
some of these so-called social gains to which 
labor subscribes, but in so doing we have not 
tried to offend labor or any segment of the 
population. We have merely expressed our 
views on what we believe is injurious to the 
Nation and the general well-being of all. 

Even though we're tossing in the sponge 
we still believe that there's need for an un- 
biased labor press in Deleware, and we sin- 
cerely hope that some other interest, imbued 
with a spirit that was sometimes lacking 
in us, can take up the pen in an effort to- 
ward cementing a better and more under- 
standing relationship between capital and 
labor, two of the prime factors in the pro- 
duction of wealth—The Editor. 


Modern Methods of Sugar-Beet Farming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, oné 
of the big news stories of our day is the 
rapid extent to which American farmers 
have adopted modern methods of pro- 
duction in order to reduce their costs, 
and provide a constantly higher and 
higher standard of living for 
Americans. 

Too often we take for granted the great 
advances made by agriculture, letting 
the impression grow that it is only Amer- 
ican manufacturing which is setting an 
example to the world. 

I was glad to see in the Washington 
Daily News, a Scripps-Howard news” 
paper, on Tuesday of this week, a news 
story by James Daniel describing the rev- 
olution in the sugar-beet fields created 
by mechanization of sugar-beet harvest: 
ing and also of sugar-beet thinning and 
cultivation. 

While this is but one example of what 
the major American agricultural indus 
tries are doing, it is a particularly glow” 
ing example, and I am sure that 
farming groups will salute the sugar 
beet industry. 

Let us always remember that for ever; 
newfangled and well-publicized inven- 
tion in the field of manufacturing there 
is quite likely some unsung and unre“ 
ported development of as great or greate” 
significance in the field of agriculture 
which is, after all, the basic industry © 
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any civilization. Our people must eat, 

have the products of American 

and ranches for their clothing and 

r needs, and the American farmer is 

responding magnificently to their 

Reeds, as Mr. Daniel has made clear by 
Story. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Daniel's article be printed 
ln the Appendix of the RECORD. 

ere being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

N8tna UNITED STATES REVOLUTION IN A 

Sudan BEET FIELD 
(By James Daniel) 

Somè big news stories—as big a story as 

revolution, for instance—don't get re- 
Ported for no other reason than that they 
roth outside the conventional news time 
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Some really great news stories happen 
d er a period of years, gradually, so that 
2 y is every very sharply aware of what 
bh taking place. One day they are com- 
eed. But by then it is assumed that 
nerd body knows all about them. They're 

WS no longer. 

Such an overlooked revolutionary news 
don; 2OW in progress tells of the tremen- 
8 us strides being made in this country in 
paminating agricultural hand labor—the old 
in k-breaking stoop-and-squat work in such 
ing ties, for example, as sugar beet rals- 


Sugar beets are grown in 22 States—from 
bees to California. Until 10 years ago sugar 
t cultivation was a prime user of migra- 
tory labor. 
pa derpald, ill-treated migrants hand- 
u ed each sugar beet, hand-topped it with 
Wa achete, hand-piled the beets to await a 
tee or truck, and then hand-shoveled the 
ts in for the ride to the refinery. 
by Oday, 90 percent of beets are harvested 
& machine with a big rotary spike that 
es down the row, dropping the already 
pbPed beets into a truck moving alongside. 
ly n spring thinning and hoeing are rapid- 

Yielding to mechanization. 

Here there is no outery that “automation” 
ande stroying jobs—only relief felt by worker 
Faa community that an old chapter in 

1 rican social history is ending. 
tees the 19 century most thinkers could 
Wh No solution for the problem of the masses 
tept earned their living by brute labor, ex- 

to rise up against their masters. 
eein, American poet, Edwin Markham, on 
the Z Mulet's painting of The Man With 
Bog ironically recalled the line in the 
in Bie Genesis that says God made man 
Men image, and then penned the indict- 
t- from which these lines are taken: 


Upon by the weight of centuries he leans 
The his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
Ang ptiness of ages in his face, 

On his back the burden of the world. 


ap thing the Lord God made and 
ve 
To have dominion over sea and land; 
Rce the stars and search the heavens 
Tor tor power; 
ĉel the passion of eternity? 


Hop aters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
Hoy badass the future reckon with this man, 
Whe, wer his brute question in that hour 


n whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 
World?” 


Ble, af Kari Marx, who from a different an- 

With tha he Same contrast between the Man 

ot a and the man made in the im- 

a harr od. Markham could not see that in 

hola OY the man with the hoe would 

truck S down a good 40-hour-a-week 
Grivers: job. 
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Ninety Percent Parity for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an illu- 
minating and effective editorial pub- 
lished in the Pendleton East Oregonian 
of March 24, 1955. It deals with the 
domestic parity plan for the marketing 
of wheat. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Two-Price PLAN 


The Committee on Agriculture in the 
House of Representatives has approved leg- 
islation that would support wheat at 90 per- 
cent of parity. It can be assumed that the 
same crossing of party lines that prevailed 
within the committee will result in passage 
of the legislation by membership of the 
House and the Senate. 

The Eisenhower administration's flexible 
price supports program for wheat has failed 
miserably short of its goal to reduce produc- 
tion of that crop that is so greatly in surplus. 
When it was proposed by the administration 
it seemed in defiance of a basic law of eco- 
nomics to predict that if a producer were 
given less per unit of production he would 
produce less. The contrary thesis that given 
less per unit he would strive to produce more 
units has, of course, been proved beyond all 
doubt. The wheat surplus has not been di- 
minished. 

But neither is the 90-percent parity pro- 
gram the answer. By getting more per 
bushel the wheat grower may be induced to 
produce less. But it isn't likely. The only 
certain result will be an increase in the in- 
come of producers of wheat. 

The answer for wheat, this newspaper has 
repeatedly said, is in the two-price or do- 
mestic parity plan. And it is most encourag- 
ing that the House Committee on Agriculture 
has recommended that there be a referen- 
dum by growers on the two-price plan. 

The legislation got a boost in recent days 
when Oregon’s Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
informed Marion Weatherford of the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League that he would sup- 
port the domestic parity program. Mr. NEU- 
BERGER's decision is significant because prior 
to his election last November he had made no 
decision as to the merits of the legislation. 
He has come to a decision after a very careful 
study of all phases of the program. 

Under the domestic parity plan the growers 
would receive 90 percent of parity for that 
wheat that went into domestic consumption. 
For that which went to the export market 
and for feeding of livestock and poultry he 
would receive whatever those markets would 
return. 

It is a program of tremendous importance 
here in the Northwest where we contribute 
so immensely to the surplus if our wheat does 
not go to the export market. If the wheat 
produced In this region could be fed to live- 
stock and poultry there would be no surplus. 
The two-price plan would permit wheat to 
go to livestock and poultry raisers who now 
are transporting corn into the region from 
the Middlewest. 

A recent editorial in the Walla Walla 
Union-Bulletin said this on the subject: 

“From the monthly bulletin of Southern 
Pacific lines a little item chronicles arrival 
in Los Angeles in January of a 78-car freight 
train entirely of yellow shelled corn from the 
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Middlewest. Each car contained 2,000 bush- 
els of corn and the 174,000 bushels were 
delivered to a grain broker there. It is pre- 
sumed this shipment was made for livestock 
or poultry feed and it probably moved be- 
tween 1.600 and 1,800 miles. 

“Grain prices and freight rates are such 
that considerable amounts of corn from the 
same area move into the Pacific Northwest 
for sale as poultry and stock feed. At the 
same time thousands of acres in this region 
produce wheat which cannot be moved into 
consumption under market conditions cur- 
rently existing. 

“A great deal of research has been carried 
on for the purpose of broadening the market 
for wheat in the feeding of livestock and 
poultry. In light of the competition pres- 
ently given by thhe Corn Belt, it would 
appear that not only is more study desirable, 
but some adjustments in the economics of 
the situation may need to be effected. 

“The Pacific Northwest Is decidedly closer 
to the California market than is the Mid- 
diewest, but as of now the opportunity for 
selling wheat for feeding there is decidedly 
limited. 

“One of the first items of business Wash- 
ington'’s newly-authorized Wheat Growers’ 
Commission might consider is this handicap 
under which their commodity is marketwise, 
A sharply broader demand for wheat in the 
feeding program of this country would be 
reflected in a heavier marketing of this 
region’s annual yield and be helpful in the 
matter of storage facilities, which are feeling 
increased pressure each year.” 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 29 and also an excerpt from my 
Newsletter of this week, commenting 
on the postal pay raise vote. The 
sentiments expressed in this editorial 
are identical with those set forth in my 
Newsletter in explaining to my constitu- 
ents my vote on this legislation. The 
editorial policy of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald is generally conceded 
to be extremely “liberal.” While on the 
other hand, I am classified by most so- 
called liberals as practically a “reac- 
tionary.” For this and other reasons, I 
would like to insert this editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
and the excerpt from my Newsletter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Recently we voted on whether or not to 
suspend the rules and pass a 714 percent 
postal pay raise bill. In order for this 
legislation to come up for a vote at all, at 
this time, it was necessary to suspend the 
rules, and to vote for the bill exactly as it 
had come out of committee. The chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee in a letter to me, said: 

“The committee held extensive hearings 
on this proposal and made numerous bene- 
ficial changes in the legislation which was 
introduced originally as H. R. 2987. In my 
opinion, this new bill is fair and constructive 
and is in the best Interest of the postal 
service and the employees.” 
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The President had made a statement be- 
fore this vote was taken, which made it 
practically certain, that he would veto a bill 
which provided more than a 7½- percent 
pay raise, You recall that last year this 
pay raise was vetoed becaus a lot of poli- 
tics was brought into the legislation on the 
floor so that the final bill was financially 
unworkable and the President had to veto it. 

For these reasons, I voted to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, Nevertheless, poli- 
tics again took over, and the bill was de- 
feated, and sent back to committee. Now 
we will have to wait. I have taken up a 
good deal of time on this subject which is 
one that, judging from my mail, is of inter- 
ert only to the postal workers. But they 
have shown such concern for this legisla- 
tion that I felt I wanted to go into detail so 
that they would know just what is being 
done. 

— 
[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 29, 1955] 
FORGOTTEN Man 

The forgotten man in the current fight 
over a pay raise for the 1,600,000 classified 
and postal employees is the Government 
worker himself. Politicians of both parties 
have been trying so busily to garner a few 
votes for themselves that they have entirely 
overlooked the realities of the situation and 
the real interests of the Federal employees, 
This shabby. politicking may well have the 
same result that it had a year ago—denial of 
any pay increase at all. 

Last week the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee brought to the floor a bill 
providing a 7.6-percent pay increase for 
postal workers. The House voted to send 
this measure back to the committee—in 
effect, interposing a veto on the maximum 
increase to which the President has indi- 
cated a willingness to grant his indorsement. 
The Senate, on the other hand, passed a bill 
giving a 10-percent increase to postal work- 
ers—in effect, inviting the veto which the 
President has promised he would interpose 
in connection with any pay boost in excess 
of 7.6 percent. Thus Congress and the White 
House have reached an apparent stalemate— 
with postal workers holding an empty bag. 
The classified civil service can expect the 
same bag to be presented to it—equally 
empty. 

The President clearly has the upper hand 
in this situation. Those in Congress who 
favor a 10 percent Increase are not numerous 
enough to override his veto. They are only 
numerous enough to prevent passage of a 
bill which the President will sign. The real 
friends of the postal and civil service em- 
ployees will move to give them the 7.6 per- 
cent which is the best they can get at the 
present time. The employees would do well 
to remember that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, 


Textile Business Reported Booming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as a representative of a great 
cotton-producing area, I am naturally 
much concerned about the welfare of 
the American spinners of the cotton 
which our farmers produced. 

I have been very pleased to note two 
recent news items which indicate that 
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the southern textile industry is prosper- 
ing, despite many loud cries to the con- 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
23 contains on page A2022 a statement 
by former Senator Charles E. Daniel, 
of South Carolina, which says ‘“‘unheard- 
of prosperity is predicted” for South 
Carolina industry, and adds, in part: 

Looking at textiles, I see more cause for 
hope and optimism this year than eyer be- 
fore. Like the other phases of our econ- 
omy, the textile industry, which is the 
South's most important industry, has ex- 
perienced a year of adjustment. With the 
remarkable expansion of textiles in South 
Carolina to one of the top areas in this in- 
dustry in the world, we are working hard to 
keep Our newly won position. We outpro- 
duce and outsell any State in this respect. 


The New York Times of March 27 
contains an Associated Press dispatch 
which shows that cotton spinning im- 
proved in February of 1955, and that pro- 
duction was well above February 1954, 
when there were few complaints about 
foreign competition. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this brief news item 
in full: 

COTTON SPINNING UP—IĪNDUSTRY OPERATED AT 
142.5 PERCENT OP CAPACITY IN FEBRUARY 
WASHINGTON, March 26—The Census Bu- 

reau has reported that the cotton-spinning 

industry operated during February at 142.5 

percent of capacity on a two-shift 80-hour 

week basis. 

This compared with 138 percent during 
January and with 128.1 percent during Feb- 
ruary last year, 

Spinning spindles In place on February 
26 numbered 22,402,000, of which 19,429,000 
were active, compared with 22.495.000 and 
19,282,000 on January 29 and with 22,897,000 
and 19,656,000 on the last working day of 
February 1954. 

Active spindle hours for spindles consum- 
ing cotton in February totaled 9.299. 000.000. 
compared with 9 104.000.000 for January and 
with 8,697,000,000 for February last year. 


The Right Honorable Mario Scelba, 
Prime Minister of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, like most of the European 
countries at the close of World War II, 
Italy faced a gigantic task of national 
reconstruction. When the fighting end- 
ed, there seemed to be insurmountable 
difficulties to be overcome if Italy were 
to survive as an independent nation. 
Resolutely facing this tremendous task 
of reconstruction, the proud and cheer- 
ful Italian people, through their leader- 
ship, performed miracles. During these 
fleeting 10 years, a nation bent with the 
burdens and tragedy of war has risen 
again to command world respect. From 
dictatorship domination, the Italian 
people have gained democracy and free- 
dom. From chaos they have p 
on the way to orderly, honorable, and 
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dependable government. From the dark 
ness of tragedy, the Italian people have | 


moved into the warm sunlight and 
cheerful life and living to which the) 
have been accustomed for centuries, 

This remarkable progress has required 
leadership and statesmanship of the 
highest ability, It has required deter“ 
mination, energy, and patience. It has 
required physical and mental couras®- 
It has required honesty and a fearles> 
comprehension of the problems to be 
solved. Today we are to meet and to see 
and to hear from a great Italian states“ 
man who possesses all of these remark’ 
able qualities of leadership. 

As our guest here in the Congress to- 
day, we are honored to have a statesma? 
from Italy who, perhaps more than aDy 
other person, is responsible for the recon” 
struction of the great Italian nation. 
Our honored guest this afternoon is th® 
Right Honorable Mario Scelba, Prime 
Minister of Italy. When he arrives. } 
know that every Member will want to be 
here to extend to him heartfelt greetings | 
and the warm hospitality of the Ameri- 
can people through their Members of 
this Congress. He is deserving, not o 
of our praise but of our appreciation. 

During her long and glorious history: 
Italy has provided many brilliant an 
able statesmen. In their time, they 
served their country so well and wit? 
such great ability that they gained the 
respect of the leaders of nations all over 
the world. None of these noted Italian 
statesmen, however, has done more for 
their country than has our guest today: 
Prime Minister Scelba. In the course 0 
his administration of the Italian Gon“ 
ernment, he has prevented revolutio™ 
blocked the progress of communism 
his country, and has developed the cause 
of democracy and freedom in Italy te 
the extent that communism no longer 
a threat. While steering this co 
which has meant so much not only to 
Italy but to the free way of life, th® | 
Prime Minister has reconstructed | 
country, torn by the chaos of war, 80 
that today the Italian people once agai 
are able to see the light of prosperity a? 
happiness. Without his genius of lesd” 
ership, Italy could well be, at this hou" | 
under the domination of communis! 
Having saved his noble country f 
this tragic fate and having saved th® 
Italian nation for the free world and 
free way of life, Prime Minister Scel>® 
has engraved his name forever on 
glory pages of history. 

Prime Minister Scelba is a humble 
man, who, like Abraham Lincoln, is re, 
sponsible for his own education. 
worked his way through school and un- 
versity, He is a lawyer holding a doc. 
tor's degree in jurisprudence. He B® 
held many offices in the Italian Govern 
ment. In 1945, under Prime Minist 
de Gasperi, he was Minister of Posts an 
Telecommunications. In 1947, he Ma 
promoted to Minister of Interior, an 1. 
fluential position of prestige. After th 
fall of the De Gasperi government, Pr 
mier Scelba formed a government w 0 
was approved by the Italian Senate ne 
February of 1954. In the short time 
has had control of the Italian Govern 
ment, he has performed such miracles g 
the defeat of communism and has sa 
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the Italian people their freedom and 
Tespect, 


Throughout the United States of 
America there are many Americans of 
Italian descent. These citizens have 
helped to make America the great Nation 

is today. They occupy high positions 

the learned professions, in Govern- 
nt, in science, in research and educa- 
tion, They have made great contribu- 
to American art and culture. In 

My own Commonwealth of Massachu- 
šetts, there are many of our citizens of 
n descent. As elsewhere in the 
Country, here in my home State they 
Occupy important positions of re- 
SPonsibility. Because of their Italian 
descent, I know these thousands of 
rican citizens are proud of the 
country of their origin. They are proud 
ot the accomplishments of Prime Min- 
r Scelba. They join with all other 
ericans regardless of their national 
scent in welcoming this great Italian 
Statesman to America and extend to him 
Complete and unreserved hospitality. It 
their hope just as it is the hope of every 
erican regardless of his origin that 
rom henceforth on Italy and America 
stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
te of freedom, the free way of life, 
ustice, and peace. America today is 
th pleased and proud of its association 

I cooperation with the great people of 
taly in the cause of freedom and peace. 


Great Falls, Mont., High School Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 
Mr. 


lea. FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
lo dix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
Bee article on the Great Falls, Mont., 
h School Band: 

u due Great Falls, Mont, High School Band 
Sta, to be one of the finest in the 
rag both on the marching fleld and the 
stage. Since its beginning 20 years 
directi an extracurricular boys’ band under 
Mon lon of Charles Richards, a long-time 
atea nona resident, the band has gained 

8 in popularity and number. 

Graces Shull, the present director, came to 
the Falls in 1951, and under his tutelage 
3 band am has grown from 1 band of 85 to 
140 de with a total student enrollment of 
Within ese groups and special units from 
ances them make approximately 75 appear- 
tach at home and throughout the State 


mesarching band regularly numbers 95 
lich rs, including Drum Major Jerry Po- 
Rosalina 8 twirlers. Head majorette is Miss 
State 7 Raddle, who has held the Montana 
Years Wirling championship for the last 4 
Cham Baker. the Pacific Northwest baton 
10 an °nship in 1953, and ranked in the top 
Miss 1 national twirling festival in 1953, 
twine n Hemsing, our 6-year-old mascot 
ber a. constantly amazes audiences with 
real cPectacular twirling ability, and is a 
ee plenser. 

tinct ching unit, the band has several 

ve achievements to its credit. In 
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1953 the group was invited to make a guest 
appearance at Montana State University's 
homecoming celebration, a rare honor for 
high school bands. The band marched in 
the annual parade and gave a special per- 
formance before the homecoming game. 
Last fall marching season was highlighted 
by a guest appearance with the band of Lt. 
Dick Smith, former drum major with the 
famed University of Michigan Band. Lieu- 
tenant Smith praised the group for its out- 
standing musicianship and marching abil- 
ity. All football half-time shows are pre- 
pared and arranged by the director and a 
committee of students so that each show 
has individuality and originality. Night 
games permit the use of headlights and col- 
ored spotlights for unique effects, 

During the concert season the band comes 
in for its share of laurels, too. It has been 
a consistent winner of superior and excel- 
lent ratings at music festivais under the 
baton of Mr. Shull. Last year, performing 
Wagner's Rienzi Overture, the organization 
received such compliments from adjudi- 
cators as “a very fine high-school band, 
sounding better than many college bands,” 
and “an excellent, mature sounding band.“ 

An outstanding event in the Great Falls 
area this past year was the-guest appear- 
ance with the band of Sigurd Rascher, in- 
ternationally famous saxophone soloist, who 
has appeared with such professional groups 
as the New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestras. It was a singularly 
high honor since it was Mr. Rascher’s first 
appearance with a high-school band, as well 
as his first performance in Montana. Mr. 
Rascher praised the band for its musical 
maturity and versatility. 

This February members of the band were 
thrilled to recelve an invitation to partici- 
pate in the Lions International Convention 
in Atlantic City, N. J., this coming June. 
The invitation was extended by the gov- 
ernors of district 37 (Montana-Alberta), who 
also generously offered $4,000 from the dis- 
trict to help defray expenses. The Great 
Falis Band is the first from the Northwest 
to be so honored. 

Plans are being made to make this trip 
a most memorable one for the students. An 
approximate budget of $16,000 has been set 
up to finance a 2-week trip, to include sight- 
seeing in W. n, D. C., Philadelphia, 
New York City, and Niagara Falls, in addi- 
tion to Atlantic City. Most of the required 
funds are being raised through the efforts 
of the Band Booster Club, an organization 
made up of band parents. All money is 
to be raised through various projects and 
no donations are to be solicited. 

Paul Shull is a graduate of the University 
of Colorado, with both bachelor's and mas- 
ter’s degrees from there. He was named out- 
standing senior in the College of Music by 
the faculty upon his graduation in 1950. 


Burlington, N. J., Celebrates the American 
Jewish Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 23, 1955, I had the 
great honor and privilege of delivering 
the following address on the occasion of 
a dinner in celebration of the Burling- 
ton, N, J., American Jewish tercentenary: 
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It must have been a prophetic vision which 
led a small band of Jews to a tiny Dutch 
colony in the New World some 300 years ago. 
They were seeking what all of us want most 
at our deepest cores—that sense of human 
dignity that can only come from freedom, 
The route to New Amsterdam had been tor- 
tuous and, once settled there, this small 
group of Jewish settlers learned the lesson 
that history repeats over and over again— 
the right of freedom is never won handily 
and outright but must be continually earned 
by renewal of efforts. That this was done 
by these few Jews as they fought for the 
improvement of their status among strangers 
is only one measure of the contribution that 
they made in the New World. For the rest, 
they reintroduced to our hemisphere the 
ancient tradition upon which our civiliza- 
tion had originally been based, for they 
brought with them the culture of a people 
whose remarkable cohesiveness had persisted 
through centuries of exile and dispersion. 

This is, indeed, the hallmark of the subse- 
quent 300 years of the history of the Jews 
in America. These first Jews, few in num- 
ber, were the forerunners of sizable groups 
of Jewish immigrants during the great pe- 
riod of our expansion in the 19th and early 
20th centuries, who were to establish their 
mark indelibly in the fabric of American life. 
Always, the impelling force that led them 
onward, as it was also for other newcomers, 
was the search for opportunity and freedom, 
The meaning of what America stands for 
and the meaning of what these 300 years of 
Jewish life stand for, are thus linked in- 
separably. 

Escape from intolerable religious, politi- 
cal, or economic pressures and search for 
conditions of freedom brought most of our 
ancestors to the New World. Pioneers in 
a largely unsettled country, they had to 
struggle to establish the conditions they 
sought. When the colonists finally pro- 
claimed the independence of the country in 
which they lived, they then set about to 
make permanent the conditions under which 
freedom and democracy can flourish. Our 
country was fortunate to have among its 
citizens the gifted men who wrought out the 
Constitution which established as rights the 
freedoms they had sought. Even then, of 
course, the struggle for freedom was un- 
even, for there are always those who seek its 
deprivation. 

As the Nation spread across the continent 
in the years that followed, always there were 
new waves of incomers from across the seas 
to help develop its possibilities and build its 
life. Always there were groups of Jews 
among them. And as the country and ita 
life expanded, new problems arose and new 
Institutions grew to keep pace with their 
solution. At the same time, as the pioneer 
country started to mature, it developed a 
rich culture, always infused with the quali- 
ties of geographic or ethnic heterogeneity. 
The Jews have contributed signally to this 
culture. 

It was partly the group cohesiveness of 
the Jews that enabled them to make a posi- 
tive contribution to American life, Of 
course, as individual Americans, they have 
made their own contributions to business 
and the professions, to science and art. 
These contributions are indeed vast. Al- 
though it is as a group that I mainly wish 
to discuss tonight the contribution of the 
Jews to the life of America, I want to em- 
phasize that it is almost impossible to sep- 
arate the contributions of individual and 
group. For just as there are interactions 
between groups, so there are interactions 
between individual and group. To attempt 
to understand all the multiple interactions 
that occur is to appreciate the value of 
democratic life. Moreover, in a country 
where everyone is an immigrant or a de- 
scendant of immigrants and whose people 
are as heterogencous as are ours, there is no 
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one pattern of culture. There are, rather, 
patterns of culture, and we should be proud 
of our cultural pluralism, for it has con- 
tributed to the richness and the variety of 
American life. For anyone to bave imagined 
that he wanted to assimilate in such a 
country—lose his identity as a member of 
his original group—was sheer nonsense, for 
the reason that this is actually impossible 
in a country based upon multiple cultures. 
Assimilate to what? To the dead center of 
all the cultures that went to make America 
what it is? If this were at all possible, it 
would indeed be the kind of uniformity and 
conformity that we do not want in a de- 
mocracy. 

There was a time when many in America 
did feel that this kind of assimilation was 
possible. They tended to disregard or to 
minimize the cultural contributions of our 
immigrant groups. Our depreciation of 
these contributions was due not only to our 
ignorance but also to our growing pains, 
which gave us an excessive zeal to prove our 
Americanism as if it could only be some- 
thing altogether native and uniform. We 
are rectifying this error today. 

By an unfortunate terminology, we used 
the expression “Americanization” as de- 
scriptive of the process of adjustment to 
American life. This lent itself to the con- 
notation of assimilation. Now we know that 
what Americanization really means in a 
Positive way is the Interaction of the values 
of the various cultures within American life 
and the contributions that this makes to the 
growth of our democracy. 

The great waves of Jewish Immigration 
into this country occurred in the 19th cen- 
tury and the early part of the 20th century, 
as indeed did all sizable immigration to the 
United States. By 1924, when we began to 
close the doors on immigration by adopting 
restrictive immigration policies, the country 
had benefited by a great Influx of peoples 
and cultures, largely from Europe. The early 
part of the 19th century brought Jews mostly 
from Western Europe; the latter part and the 
early part of the 20th century brought Jews 
largely from Eastern Europe. In Europe, 
from which they had come, there had been 
periods when the ghettoes and the forced 
segregation had eased, and consequently the 
culture they brought with them was not only 
what had been preserved from their ancient 
homeland but had taken on something as 
well of the country of residence. Indeed, 
in our own country, the early Jewish immi- 
grants had been thought of as Germans, or 
whatever, rather than as Jews, 

Settled largely in the great urban centers, 
these immigrants proceeded to build their 
own institutions for their adjustment to the 
life in America. Yiddish literattire, press, 
and threater flourished. Religious schools 
for children, schools for adult education, 
hospitals, snyagogucs—all these burgeoned 
throughout the land. Yet these were no 
mere centers of cultural isolation, despite 
the fact that they originally arose to meet 
the needs of those who were unacquainted 
with American life, As they grew, many of 
the institutions began to serve people from 
other groups as well as Jews. Their con- 
tributions lay, moreover, in those intangi- 
ble values which offered nourishment to 
human communion, and thus permitted 
their members to carry on their workaday 
liyes with greater zest, and in those values 
which irrevocably made their way into the 
stream of American culture. We tend to re- 
gard as unique, for example, the genius of 
Charlie Chaplin or of Saul Steinberg for 
their gentle tragi-comic irony. But this 
characteristic, I understand, is one of the 
distinguishing features of a whole body of 
Yiddish literature. These two merely ex- 
panded thelr horizons to take In larger areas 
of life than that which the writer in Yid- 
dish knew. The fact that we do appreciate 
these two men of genius in the arts is a 
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refiection of something in the rest of us 
which we cannot articulate because we have 
been influenced by other cultural sources 
but which we can respond to because it is 
part of our universal human heritage. 

We are able to assess somewhat more tan- 
gibly such contributions made by the Jews 
in public welfare work, for example. Here 
the Jews have been in the vanguard in estab- 
lishing modern facilities with high stand- 
ards. Hospitals, clinics, sanitariums, origin- 
ally set up to take care of Jews, are now 
among the best in the country and are op- 
erated on a nondiscriminatory admissions 
policy. Orphanages, homes for the aged— 
other community services—were among the 
varied welfare establishments created. One 
of the significant achievements was the early 
federation of various local charities for pur- 
poses of fund-ralsing—a development later 
taken over in many communities in the 
United States by other groups of public wel- 
fare agencies. 

In other areas of public life there have 
been significant contributions by the Jews, 
The American labor movement is indebted to 
many Jews for thelr leadership. But I espe- 
cially want to mention a contribution in 
keeping with the democratic tradition upon 
which this country was founded—the defense 
of ciyil rights. This, unfortunately, arose as 
a necessity toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, when incidents of antisemitism began 
to appear. As incidents began to spread, 
particularly when influential men accepted 
the slanders of the Protocals of the Elders 
of Zion, leading Jewish organizations arose 
to combat anti-semitism, Although the 
original motivation was the defense of their 
own people, Jewish groups have ever since 
been among the greatest champions of the 
rights of all minority groups and of freedom 
for the individual. There have been excep- 
tions of note in recent months, but they are 
isolated Individual cases. 

Meanwhile, in Europe too, the Jews had 
been making gains. They were coming out 
of the ghettoes; they were contributing to 
the cultural and economic life of the coun- 
tries where they were settled. Before 1939, 
Europe had the largest number of Jews in 
the world, some 10 million. The Americas 
were next, with some 5/4 million. In both 
Europe and America, in the 1920's, a strange 
kind of madness settled over the people 
which prevented us from being prepared 
for the profound disturbances that were 
even then in the making and which later 
shook the western world. 

The ugly resurgence of racism as a po- 
litical dogma became entrenched in two 
once-proud countries of Europe while we 
were trying to cope with our own problems 
of economic depression, and soon this dogma 
had been translated into a policy terrifying 
in its implications. The racist slaughter di- 
rected against the Jews was probably one 
of the most obscene acts of barbarity in all 
history. When the holocaust was finally 
over, we knew that some 6 million Jews had 
been annihilated, 60 percent of the total 
Jewish population of Europe, over a third 
of the total Jewish population of the world. 
Under such terrible clrcumstances did 
America succeed Europe as the largest cen- 
ter of the world Jewish community. 

It seemed then in 1946 that Amorica was 
to be the principal repository and the main 
standard-bearer of Jewish culture in the 
world. Many of the remaining Jews of 
Europe were uprooted and homeless; tagged 
with the Initials D. P.“ they were destitute 
and desperate. This did indeed impose a 
double task upon American Jewry, which re- 
sponded with a sense of responsibility that 
matched the urgency of the times. The 
task of rehabilitation was undertaken im- 
mediately. And American Jewish institu- 
tions gained in strength as their constitu- 
ents felt thelr own sense of responsibility. 
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Meanwhile, the most momentous develop- 
ment in the modern history of the Jews was 
taking place. The events in Hitler's Ger- 
many had given a new impetus to the Zion- 
ist movement, in America as well as else- 
where wherever Jews resided. From the 
beginning, Zionism had won the support of 
American Jewish leaders who had a con- 
sciousness of Jewish history, In the early 
and formative years of the movement, it did 
not attract large numbers, but it did have 
the keen enthusiasm of great Jewish figures 
whose names made their mark both on Amer- 
ican history and Jewish history. Men who 
were great Zionists were also great Ameri- 
cans, For Zionism itself was an eloquent 
expression of an American ideal—the right 
of all people to self-determination. 

All through the years of the Hitler terror, 
the Jewish people of this country helplessly 
watched the destruction of their fathers 
and mothers, their brothers and sisters, pow- 
erless to stop it. But when the time came 
and they were able to make a decisive con- 
tribution to the rehabilitation and to the 
resettlement of the scattered and suffering 
survivors, they became a powerful and yital 
force, strong enough to influence the course 
of history. They wrote a glowing chapter in 
Jewish history, for in 1948, after some two 
thousand years of dispersion and wandering, 
the Jewish people restored their ancient 
homeland. This was made possible by the 
heroism of the Jews of Israel, who were ready 
to fight and sacrifice life for freedom. But 
it would not have been possible had it not 
been for the dedication, the zeal, the deter- 
mination of the American Jewish com- 
munity, mature enough to meet its obliga- 
tions and to keep falth with the summons 
of history. 

Having won its objective, the American 
Jewish community did not relax its efforts, 
and year after year since Israel was estab- 
lished, it has made unprecedented contribu- 
tions to enable Israel to meet the gigantic 
tasks it has set itself. 

Yet, throughout this period there has been 
a tiny minority within the American Jewish 
community which resisted Israel's reestab- 
lishment and which has never quite recon- 
ciled itself to the existence of a Jewish State. 
We in Congress are aware of the activities of 
this small minority. They write us letters: 
They send us pamphlets. But they will not 
arouse much sympathy in Congress, or any- 
where else, for they do an injustice to both 
themselves and to their Christian neighbors: 
There was never a basis for the fear that 
the establishment of Israel would in any way 
affect the status and security of the Jewish 
people of America. Any such suggestion is 
an unworthy refiection on the understand- 
ing and integrity of the American people 
themselves. Indeed, the restoration 
Israel raised the prestige and increased the 
security of the Jewish community in this 
country, for the achievement reflected credit 
and honor on them and enhanced theif 
position in the eyes and minds of all Hberty” 
loving Americans, We would like to sharë 
with the American Jewish community thë 
credit for Israel's restoration. All of us in 
America have reason to be proud that 
helped bring this state into being. For Its 
establishment has significance not alone fF 
the Jews but for all of us. 

The modern world of the West received 
its values from varied sources—from the 
Judaic-Christian religious tradition; from 
Roman law; from Greek philosophy: from 
the French enlightenment; from English 
parliamentary democracy, Basic to all 
these is the Mosale code, a humanitaria® 
document upon which our entire civilisa” 
tion rests. We had thought for a long any 
moreover, that we were remote in spiri 
from the Orient; but we are beginning 
learn otherwise. The cradle of our civiliza- 
tion was the Mediterrancan arca—the d 
road of the Orlent and tho Occident-un 
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as we are beginning to decry the stress on 
the materialistic values of the age of tech- 
nology, we are rediscovering the perennially 
human values of the Orient, 
When modern Israel was established, it 
advantage of what was a unique histori- 
dal opportunity. It built its institutions 
Upon the basis of its ancient cultural heri- 
Symbolic of this is the revivai of 
brew in modern form—a language that 
it had been thought was useful only to schol- 
ars studying ancient civilizations. Even 
more symbolic is the fact that classical 
Hebrew turned out to be adaptable to mod- 
ern life. Some of the words are used as 
they were in th classic Hebrew; some haye 
en on new meanings; and new words 
&ve been introduced from the various lan- 
Suages brought in by the immigrants and 
other groups living within the area, At 
Same time, Israel fashioned its political 
institutions on the political forms of the 
est—it set üp a parliamentary democracy 
‘hat is a model for that area of the world. 
To interpret ourselves to one another is 
add to the richness and the significance 
Of our living together, The cultural heri- 
ge of the Mediterranean and the demo- 
Static tradition of the West—these have 
Meaning for one another because they are 
both essentially humanitarian in spirit, 
use the Jews in America are particu- 
larly able to act as interpreters for the rest 
Sf us, you have a special responsibility of 
*nlightenment. That for 300 years Ameri- 
San Jews have prospered and grown in the 
ésponsibilities they have set for themselves 
& happy portent. I am confident that you 
w continue to work for the enhancement 
T freedom and democracy everywhere. The 
= that we build for ourselves for the 
unoblement of human dignity are among 
finest goals that mankind can pursue, 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
di the Appendix of the Recorp a splen- 
D address delivered before the Minne- 

ta House of Representatives on Febru- 
pie 17, 1955, by the distinguished labor 
4 der, Mr. A. J. Hayes, international 

€sident of the International Associa- 
lon of Machinists. 
* ere being no objection, the address 
2 ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

KS or A. J. HAYES, INTERNATIONAL 
Alan. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
a CHINISTS, BEFORE THE MINNESOTA HOUSE 

"ATIVES, FEBRUARY 17, 1955 
wt: Speaker, distinguished members of the 
hong Ota Legislature, this is indeed a rare 
ing Or you confer upon me today in afford- 
brane this opportunity to appear before a 
Stata Of the legislature of one of our great 
men, the entire history of the labor move- 
tives there have been few labor representa- 

v Who have had this privilege, 

Stan nortunately there is much misunder- 
the § and many false beliefs regarding 
erahnen labor movement and its lead- 
have 4 misunderstandings, and beliefs which 
Btrated veloped out of the frequently exag- 

misdeeds of some in the labor moye- 
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ment and the incomplete and inaccurate 
reporting of some of organized labor's ac- 
tivities. 

I neither approve, defend, or condone the 
wrongs which haye been committed by in- 
dividuals or organizations within the labor 
movement. I do say with emphasis and 
from personal knowledge and experience that 
the great good that organized labor has ac- 
complished far outweighs its publicized and 
exaggerated mistakes, faults, and weak- 
nesses. 

Organized labor like many other Institu- 
tions in our society, has been a great and 
militant force for good; not only for its 
members, not only for workers, but for every 
segment in our society. k 

The many things it has accomplished over 
the years of its history have benefited the 
whole United States. 

The higher wage rates and periodical wage 
increases for which unions are responsible 
have increased and extended purchasing 
power and have stimulated business by the 
resultant Increased demand for services and 
products, 

Shorter hours, vacations, paid holidays 
have reduced unemployment and have con- 
tributed to advanced education and culture, 
and have thus permitted more and more of 
our people to find the tranquillity and the 
happiness proclaimed as our goal in the 
preamble of our Constitution. 

Health and welfare plans, pension plans, 
paid sick leave, have contributed to the im- 
provement of our general health and the 
minimization of epidemic and catastrophic 
Ulness. 

The legislation which organized labor has 
sponsored or supported, such as workmen's 
compensation laws, unemployment compen- 
sation laws, minimum wage laws, social se- 
curity, and many, many others, have all 
contributed to the general welfare and con- 
stitute one of the mainstays in our bulwark 
against communism, 

Organized labor's participation in the 
early fight for free public schools deserves 
lasting recognition in itself. 

In addition to all of this, the pressure 
which organized labor exerts for higher 
wages and other cost items has kept our 
industrialists and business interests alert to 
seek new inventions, shortcuts, improved 
machinery, in order to maintain desired 
levels of profit. In this way the labor move- 
ment has indirectly contributed to our over- 
all technological progress. 

It must be recognized by anyone with 
proper knowledge and objectivity that or- 
ganized labor is not only a force for good, 
but a necessary and essential institution in 
any free democratic society. However, I do 
not intend to use this great privilege for 
any special pleading. Instead, I should like 
briefly to discuss 2 important matters of 
general interest and concern to the large 
majority of the people of our country—actu- 
ally 2 problems, with which we are con- 
fronted at all levels—that is, local, State, 
and Federal, and which have an important 
bearing in the world situation. I refer to 
education and health—two of the major in- 
gredients which go into the quality of our 
people—our human resources, 

I speak about these subjects out of a deep 
and sincere concern for the general welfare, 
and I am prompted by the conviction that 
in the material world the preservation of 
freedom and democracy is paramount to 
everything else. 

Parenthetically; I am happy and proud to 
report to you that this view is shared by the 
overwhelming majority of the officers and 
members of the organized labor movement 
in the United States. 

In any consideration of the educational 
and health problems of our country we must, 
of necessity, take into consideration a very 
important aspect in addition to our normal 
concerns, In today’s world, we in the United 
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States and our allles which together consti- 
tute the free world, must be concerned with 
the very imminent danger that the com- 
munistic world imposes upon our free forms 
of government and our free institutions. In 
taking stock of the relative positions of the 
free world and the communistic world, we 
come to the stark realization that there is 
little difference between these two worlds 
when we compare resources, developed and 
potential. We also learn that in sheer num- 
bers the communistic world has a tremen- 
dous advantage over the free world, In the 
comparison of this phase alone we come to 
realize that the people who make up the free 
world are not expendable, We also come to 
the realization that the only immediate ad- 
vantages which we in the United States have 
are; (1) Our technological know-how, and 
(2) quality of our people, our human re- 
sources. 

In order to win any prolonged contest with 
communism, be it through the medium of a 
cold war or a hot war, we in the United 
States and our allies must not only preserve 
our present advantages but must do every- 
thing possible to further develop these ad- 
vantages, The health and the education of 
the American people are two of the most 
important material ingredients in the qual- 
ity of our people; therefore, it becomes in- 
cumbent upon us as a nation to take such 
actions as may be necessary to improve the 
general health and to increase the opportuni- 
ties for better health for more, and more, 
and more of our people and to improve our 
standards of education. While it is conceded 
that this should be done out of our humani- 
tarian instincts, we should realize that it 
must be done to assure the preservation of 
our free institutions and a free democratic 
society. 

Certainly, we cannot afford to rest on pres- 
ent standards while the Communists are 
feverishly at work attempting to minimize 
and ultimately wipe out our margin of ad- 
vantage—our margin of safety. 

Permit me first to invite your attention 
to a few of the troublesome problems relat- 
ing to education. A score of investigations 
have supplied us with substantial reports 
of overcrowded schools, inadequately staffed 
by underpaid and sometimes poorly trained 
teachers. Here are a few of the important 
facts: 

Almost 9 million children are attending 
schools in America on a shift basis or are 
using obsolete or unsafe classrooms. Some 
are taught in barracks, basements, and rent- 
ed garages. There are children now finishing 
the eighth grade who have never attended 
school on anything but a part-time basis. 
Five years from now the number of children 
in our schools is expected to increase by 
another 7 million pupils. 

Last year, we trained 95,000 new school 
teachers. We needed 203,000, And, because 
of the low salary scale for most teachers, 
more than one-fifth of those who graduated 
and received teaching certificates last year 
did not enter the teaching profession. 

The fact is that of the total tax dollar— 
Federal, State, and local—only 8 cents goes 
to the schools now, as compared with 16 cents 
before World War II. 

The consequence of this deterioration of 
our public school system, of course, is a 
steady decline in the training of our young 
people and a corresponding deterioration in 
the overall quality of our manpower. 

Some States are making efforta to cope 
with this crisis. Others are either unwilling 
or financially unable to meet the problems 
of their schools. 

We, of labor, believe that the States ought 
to do all they can to solve these problems. 
However, we also feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment hag the responsibility to assist 
where the States cannot or will not solve their 
own problems. 
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There is a popular illusion that the Fed- 
eral Government traditionally leaves the 
school problem to the States and localities. 
The fact is, the history of Federal action in 
the field of education goes hack to the Con- 
tinental Congress and includes at least 50 
major congressional acts. The Federal Gov- 
ernment now finances over 200 educational 
activities, the largest being the annual three- 
quarter-billion-dollar program for veterans. 

We, of labor, are convinced that neither 
the States nor the Federal Government can 
afford to ignore the problems of our public 
schools. It is no longer merely a humani- 
tarian desire to fulfill our obligations to our 
children, it is now a challenge to the survival 
of our American way of life. 

If we have the essential education and 
training, we can continue to outproduce the 
Communist world—if we at the same time 
effectively deal with the equally important 
factor involved in the quality of our human 
resources, And that is the health of our 
people. 

Obviously, outnumbered as we are, we can- 
not for long afford to waste American energy, 
productive energy in illnesses which couid 
be prevented if adequate medical facilitics 
were available to all of our people and more 
and more of our people learned to under- 
etand the value of good health. Let's take 
a quick look at our overall health problem; 

In 1950—in just 52 weeks—we in the 
United States lost 540 million man-days of 
production because of ill health. To work- 
ers and their familles this represented a loss 
in wages amounting to $4,200,000,000. And, 
there were, of course, corresponding losses of 

fis. 

But loss of production and profit were not 
the only cost of our Iack of adequate medical 
care, Millions of Americans are suffering 
unnecessarily from sickness and disease and 
hundreds of thousands are dying prema- 
turely every year because the miracles of 
modern medicine and surgery are not avail- 
able to them. In the face of our world 
problem, we cannot afford this waste of 
American manpower. 

The evidence and effects of our health 
problems can be found in every section and 
community in our country. The report of 
the President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation spells out that fact. 

I have no pat answer to the problem. 
But I am sure of this—that neither our 
Nation’s needs in this troubled world, nor 
our basic concept of the value of the indi- 
vidual human being—will permit us much 
longer to tolerate the present situation. 
And I can see no solution which does not 
involve more Federal participation. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of the Legislature, 
I have been frank with you today. From 
what I baye said, I believe you can draw 
a pretty accurate picture of some of labor's 
major concerns for our country. Despite 
the efforts of some to keep this country 
divided Into tight little groups, it is becom- 
ing more and more apparent to me as I 
travel back and forth visiting with our mem- 
bers, talking with every kind of American, 
that there is a surprising and heartening 
unity among us. I find very few funda- 
mental differences in our goals. 

What labor wants is not prosperity for 
lnbor alone, not pence for labor alone, but 
peace and prosperity for every group in our 
grent Nation, for the farmers and store- 
keepers, for doctors and lawyers and busi- 
nessmen and industrialists. 

While it is true we have not always agreed 
on the immediate methods for achieving 
these goals, I find that the more we visit 
together the less important our differences 
become. 

Our strength as a nation ls derived from 
all of us. Because of this combined strength 
we now occupy the enviable but responsible 
position as the leading country of the world. 


The peoples of many countries—some free 
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and some who yearn to be free—look to us 
for leadership and example. 

We must continue to prove by our acts 
as well as our words that the greatest ma- 
terlal power in a democracy is not the ma- 
chine—not the atom—not an ideology—but 
human beings with souls, human beings who 
are not expendable, 
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Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the text of an address delivered 
to the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania by the Hon- 
orable George Leader, Governor, and a 
resident of the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict. The address was delivered cn 
Monday, March 28: 


To the Honorable the Members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania: 

Today, I come before the gencral assem- 
bly to discuss with you the fundamental 
basis of our life together in Pennsylyania— 
the economic processes which support our 
10'4 millions of people, and which alone 
give us the promise of material security and 
a rising llying standard against the future, 

My theme is the Commonwealth’s part in 
those economic processes, 

Our objective is to use every reasonable 
power of the State itself, every resource of 
our dynamic people, every ounce of leader- 
ship which we possess in our national coun- 
cils, to the purpose that our economy in 
Pennsylvania gear itself once more to an 
economy of full employment. 

We are today declaring war against the 
shameful waste of human energy and human 
ability and human- capacity to produce, 
which comes about when men and women 
find no work when they seek work; when 
marvelous energy sources like our Pennsyl- 
vanila coals lie unmined in the ground; when 
whole communities and regions are scem- 
ingly condemned to chronic unemployment, 
deterioration, and hopelessly prolonged dis- 
tress, 

We are not proposing a magic formula— 
a single panacea—a cure-all. 

We are proposing a new sense of dedica- 
tion, a new flow of purpose, that will be 
applied throughout Pennsylvania to give us 


expanded industries, new industries, more 


job opportunities, better and happier com- 
munities, 

This administration, tħis legislature, are 
properly concerned with improving our 
standards of public health, public welfare, 
public education. We want a good State 
government, efficient, economical, useful to 
our people. We want recreation as a part of 
life—parks, hunting, fishing, clean waters, 
unspoiled landscapes. 

For all these things, our people rightly 
look to their Commonwealth, 

And we—governor and legislature—recog- 
nize our responsibilities, 

But all such things, desirable as they are, 
can only come as the return we gather from 
a productive society. They are the good 
fruit born by a functioning economy. They 
are the payment we make mutually to our 
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community from the proceeds of our indi- 
vidual initiative and labor. 

Our basic job, our most pressing pod, 
therefore, is to protect the economy of Penn- 
syivania. We must maintain it where it is 
strong; shore it up where it is weakened; 
protect it, build it, strengthen it, expand 1t. 

I regard that effort as the primary task 
before us. x 

Today, I will outline to you the things 
which we believe the State may properly do 
to meet its task, and some of the things that 
we must be ready to cail upon others to do 
in partnership with us. 

The State government, of course, does not 
dominate—nor will it ever dominate, I 
trust—our economy. The National Govern- 
ment has a far greater Impact; local gov- 
ernments have an impact equal to our own; 
but all government ts subordinate in our 
system of economic freedom to the work of 
our citizens, each striving to improve him- 
self. 

But our economy has become so complex 
that public action, even in the restricted 
area of State operations, has a vital part, a 
key position. We can loose and we can bind. 
We can stolidly accept stagnation, or we can 
add our contribution, a critical contribu- 
tion, to a dynamic course of action. 

It I know this legislature, if I know this 
administration, if I know the people of 
Pennsylyania, I am certain of the choice, 
We will act. 

This is a very great State, traditionally the 
heartland of American industry, the key- 
stone of our Nation’s economy in the machine 
age as it was the keystone of our national 
independence, With so much to be proud 
of, we are very sensitive indecd if we do not 
now admit, classify, and correct our short- 
comings. The quickest way to community 
disaster is to pretend that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible States. 

Currently, acocrding to the latest clnssi- 
fication Het of the United States Department 
of Labor, not one single area in Pennsyl- 
vania is an area of balanced labor supply- 
In plain language, we have some measurable 
unemployment everywhere. Five areas in 
Pennsylvania are recorded as areas of mod- 
erate labor surplus. Eight Pennsylrania 
areas are areas of substantial labor surplus, 
which means that from 6 to 11,9 percent of 
thelr labor force is out of work. Twelve 
Pennsylvania areas are classified as arens of 
very substantial Inbor surplus, which means 
that 12 percent or more of their working men 
and women sceking employment cannot se- 
cure jobs. 

The arens of moderate labor surplus (T 
hate that designation of human beings as 
surplus, like a commodity) the only nuch 
areas were Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton- 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, Sharon-Furrell, and 
York. Every other classified center of popu- 
lation in the State has 6 percent or more 
of ite people out of work. 

We know that our coal districts and rall- 
road towns have been particularly hard hit 

In all the Nation, there are only 9 large 
arcas where more than 12 percent of thé 
working force is unemployed. Four of thos? 
nine areas are in Pennsylvania. There are 
smaller arens of very substantial unemploy~ 
ment in the Nation. Eight of those forty” 
five areas are in Pennsylvania, 

We know that while we have had sub- 
stantial industrial growth in penusylvauſa. 
we have not kept our old lead over the rest 
of the Nation. 

We know that throughout the Nation: 
communities, States, and regions are In fierc® 
competition for industrial expansion. 

We know that energy sources are changing 
rapidly in our technology; that there 1$ 
great pressure to close obsolescent plants an 
integrate operations in modern and em” 
cient structures; that an old town, grimy 
and unattractive, has less chance to attract 
a new industry than a community which un- 
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Gerstands and exhibits the art of pleasant 
living. 

None of these facts, I scarcely need to tell 
You, acts automatically in Pennsylvania's 
favor, 

We know, too, while industrial production 
in the Nation is up 5 percent from a year 
ago, the number of workers in manufactur- 
ing plants is down 4 percent. We are con- 
Stantly able to produce more goods with 
Tewer man-hours. 

This, then, is the face of the problem. 

What is our obligation, mine as Governor, 
Yours as legislators, as we confront it? 

Our worst error has been our failure to 
Plan against this day; to understand and 
thus meet our potential troubles before they 
have us in their grasp. 

I recommend to the legislature that we 
Create a State planning agency that is ca- 
Pable, in structure and in personnel, of in- 
terpreting our future, and recommending to 
Us the steps we should take for our protec- 
tion and our growth as we moye into that 
tuture. 

Some subjects for their study should be: 

e effect on Pennsylvania of the St. 
Lawrence seaway; the effect on Pennsylvania 
ot atomic energy for peacetime use; the effect 
©n Pennsylvania of changes in iron ore sup- 
Ply; coal's future place in the Nation energy 
Pattern. 

The multipurpose development of our 
Principal river valleys—Delaware, Susque- 

~Juniata, the Allegheny, Monongahela, 
and Ohio. 

A functioning State planning agency will, 

course, review and make estimates of the 

‘s capital improvements, analyzing their 
effect on the general economy, their value in 
Telation to population trends, and their 
Proper scheduling in relation to the State's 
Available finances. 
If the general assembly will pass the re- 
tion bill (House bill 1) in workable 
and useful form, I will promptly submit a 
Teorganization plan which will establish a 
State planning board that is free to function. 
Substantially, that means a board that is 
pendent of departmental control, report- 

E directly to the Governor; free of political 

control, being nonpartisan in board mem- 
ip and staff; and relieved of minor ad- 
ministrative burdens that can do nothing ex- 
Cept distract it from its high purpose. If the 
tion bill is not to be passed, sepa- 
Fate legislation on State planning will be 
Submitted, 
8 immediate operating agency in the 
— tes economic program our line outfit— 
u be the department of commerce which 
Conceive to be in fact a department of 
c development. As we all know, the 
Potential value of such a department has for 
th y years been lost in the morass of a 
in -rate publicity operation. That is be- 

S changed. The secretary is submitting a 
Whi nization plan to the executive board 
a ch will give a sense of direction to the 
sie tment's work. It will have four divi- 

ns: Industrial development; community 
mee lopment; travel and vacation develop- 
haya’ and reference and research. It will 

e five field offices—in Philadelphia, 
D. G ton. Erie, Pittsburgh, and Washington, 


Bane department of commerce and the 
out U board will be able to carry 
iasad et duties, as revamped and revital- 
bua; Without increasing their combined 
en over the amount given them for an 
Weve program in the 1953-55 biennium. 
© re able to do this because we are dis- 
N g {rivolities in favor of the essential. 
Mo cy tate-paid advertising will be bought, 
State Pping services maintained, no lavish 
5 for self-congratulations 
e. 

ence a sense of direction, it is our hope 
m ae Department will have, and will com- 
tated te, a sense of mission. This is dedi- 

Work for dedicated people. 
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We expect to awaken and to maintain a 
sense of civic responsibility and enlightened 
self-interest which will buy for the State 
and its areas a promotional advertising pro- 
gram, privately financed, which will be far 
more effective than anything the State 
could do itself. 

To aid the work of the Department of 
Commerce in the special field of industrial 
development we will introduce legislation 
officially creating an economic development 
advisory board. It is our hope that the 
membership of this board will be men who 
are themselves preeminent in industry and 
finance, and whose counsel and support will 
be invaluable to our program and its ac- 
ceptance across the Nation. This board will 
require no appropriation. Its expenses will 
be met from the departmental budget. 

An economic program for Pennsylvania ob- 
viously must go far beyond the departmental 
responsibilities of one agency of the State. 
The work of the Commerce Department must 
be supported by an inventory of the State's 
resources; by a program of enabling legis- 
lation; by a concentration—in our commu- 
nities, here in Harrisburg, and in the Na- 
tional Capital at Washington—of all the in- 
genuity, high p and dogged, ever- 
lasting persistence of which we are capable, 

As to resources, our best resource is peo- 
ple—the skilled, ambitious, progressive peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, I find them keenly 
aware of our common problems, anxious for 
leadership, ready to participate, already 
banded together in community organizations 
of great strength and vigor. 

The people themselves, working in their 
own areas, can do far more than any con- 
ceivable staff of State employees. 

Consequently, I am recommending to the 
General Assembly legislation which will 
strengthen the citizens’ organizations al- 
ready concerned with our economic and com- 
munity problems, and encourage the forma- 
tion of such citizens’ group in every county 
in Pennsylvania. In brief, our proposal will 
call for State aid to citizens’ organizations 
working for industrial expansion and com- 
muity development—the funds to be paid 
on a matching basis up to 50 percent of 
operational costs. 

Our estimate of the cost of this program 
to the State is $1 million a biennium. 

It will be seed money in the truest sense, 
bringing a rich harvest in economic and 
community return for every dollar spent. 

Among the physical resources of Penn- 
sylvania water is perhaps our finest gift. 
We have taken it for granted, and all to 
often we have misused it. We know that 
water is as essential to our lives as air itself; 
we find now that it is an essential raw ma- 
terial of industry. 

This administration will permit no weak- 
ening, no slowdown, in our State's program 
to purify its streams. Indeed, we must do 
more than prevent pollution; we must act 
positively to develop and augment our water 
supplies. 

I urge the legislature to approve the bill 
before you that will aline us with New Jersey 
in a mutual usage of the Delaware, and I 
urge that we promptly agree upon a dam and 
reservoir project at Wallpack on the Dela- 
ware which will maintain a proper all-year 
flow of water in that vital river. 

T urge the legislature to bring Pennsyl- 
vania into a mutual pact with our sister 
States and the provinces of Canada which 
border the Greak Lakes. We should adhere 
to the Great Lakes compact, an instrument 
drawn to protect the waters which will make 
our Lake Erie shoreline a seaport with its 
windows on the oceans of the world. 

I urge the legislature to join with me in 
pressing upon Congress the need for a dam 
and reservoir on the upper Allegheny, at 
Warren, as a flood-control and low-flow 
augmentation structure. 1 


Water is not alone a raw material; it is a 
highway. 
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It is vital to the economy of western 
Pennsylvania that the Ohio be maintained 
and improved as a great artery for the trans- 
portation of coal and steel; it is vital to the 
economy of the Delaware Valley and its 
newly established steel industry that the 
channel of that river be deepened to 40 feet; 
it is vital to a great section of the electrical 
industry that the small stream of Turtle 
Creek be made proof against destructive 
floods. 

This administration will speak for Penn- 
sylvania in these matters—speak vigorously 
and proudly. We do not come as beggars 
to the Federal establishment; Pennsylvania 
pays into the Federal Treasury far more than 
it receives, We will not accept the with- 
drawal of the Federal Government's respon- 
sibility for our inland waterways; that issue 
was threshed out a century ago. 

The State will do its share, perhaps more 
than its share, to develop the ports of the 
Philadelphia area, of Erie, and of Pittsburgh, 

The economy of Pennsylvania historically 
has found its chief support in our mineral 
resources—first among them, coal. 

Here again, we took a great resource for 
granted. 

We have taken more than 13 billion tons 
of coal out of the Pennsylvania earth. In 
the last 62 years, we have marketed $31 
billion worth of Pennsylvania coal. No won- 
der we all are hurt when coal is hurt. 

Our error was the common human one— 
when all was well and times were piping 
times, we did not plan for a future in which 
the coal industry could no longer support 
the jobs of hundreds of thousands of Penne 
sylvanians. We did not diversify our eco- 
nomic base in time. 

Now, the problem is upon us In full force. 
It does not mean that we should write off 
coal, or the coal areas, It is altogether likely 
that the slump in coal is temporary; that 
the future will demand, greedily demand, 
the energy that is in our many Dillions of 
tons of remaining coal reserves and find 
economical ways, competitive ways, of utiliz- 
ing that energy. 

Meanwhile, we must guard our anthracite 
mining operations against the flooding dan- 
ger that imperils the employment that re- 
mains in them. I strongly urge the legisla- 
ture to approve the expenditure by Pennsyl- 
vanic of $8,500,000, matching dollar for dollar 
a Federal contribution, for the control of 
flooding in the hard-coal mines. 

With equal urgency, I suggest that it 18 
time that Pennsylvania support a program 
of research in the technology and economics 
of Pennsylvania coal. As a State, we have 
been most negiectful of the natural resource 
which was so generously given us. 

We will submit legislation creating a non=- 
political expert coal research board, which 
will receive applications for research projects 
in Pennsylvania coal to be carried on in 
Pennsylvania laboratories. Again, we will 
apply the seed money principle. We believe 
that an appropriation of $500,000 for coal 
research by the State will develop research 
projects that’ will expend several times that 
amount, with the additional funds coming 
from industry, foundations, and educa- 
tional institutions. 

I shall have more to say, in a few minutes, 
about developing new industry and addi- 
tional employment opportunities in the coal 
areas. 

Continuing in the economics of our min- 
eral resource, I urge, as did your joint State 
government commission, that we go out as 
prospectors to make a new reconnaissance of 
the minerals of Pennsylvania. Only one- 
third of Pennsylvania has been geologically 
mapped. We may have the potential for new 
industries, new wealth, new employment, 
under our feet and not know it, Therefore, I 
request the legislature to give sympathetic 
consideration to the preparation of a min- 
eral deposit inventory, and I suggest that the 
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department of Internal affairs be granted 
sufficient additional funds, estimated at 
$700,000, for this purpose. 

Further, the administration will consider 
sympathetically any proper changes in our 
pattern of law regulating the exploitation 
of ofl and gas deposits which will prevent 
waste and increase production in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pennsylvania, which has been fortunate in 
its mineral deposits, has also been fortunate 
in the forests which covered so much of our 
terrain. The secretary of forests and 
waters advises me that our recovery of tim- 
ber resources on our State forest lands alone 
is now sufficient to permit us to market, on 
a sustained yield basis, 100 million board- 
feet of timber each year. We are going to do 
our part in reviving the forest industries in 
Pennsylvania. While the timber industry 
can never be such a massive employer as 
steel, it can provide many job opportuni- 
tles—vital job opportunities—in sparsely set- 
tled regions where every job counts. 

In its highway system, Pennsylvania has a 
great resource that men created. 

Under this administration the economic 
effects of this resource, as represented by 
new highway construction, will be an im- 
portant consideration. Limited-access high- 
ways—expressways, parkways, or turnpikes, 
as they are variously called—are a very im- 
portant location factor for industry. 

I urge that the turnpike commission ex- 
pand its network of express highways just as 
quickly as its revenue prospects permit. 
Specifically, I urge a prompt decision as to 
the route of the turnpike from the Pitts- 
burgh district to Erie, with due considera- 
tion for the Pennsylvania economics in- 
volved. I urge a decision to build, if engi- 
neering studies will support a revenue pros- 
pectus, the so-called Shortway from Sharon 
to Stroudsburg, and an extension of the 
turnpike south through the bituminous coal 
area, to the West Virginia border. 

I fully agree with the basic philosophy that 
is embodied in the report of the Clay com- 
mission which stated that the Nation could 
not wait much longer for the completion of 
its interstate highway system; that we need 
the highways now, before traffic stops in its 
tracks. 


In my judgment, neither Pennsylvania 
nor the Nation can afford to let our con- 
struction program for major highways fall 
behind the pressure of traffic and of pop- 
ulation. Here in Pennsylvania, no matter 
what the rest of the Nation does, we must 
make ourselves competent to carry forward 
an accelerated program of highway building. 
We need free-flowing traffic on roads 
engineered for the demands of the present 
and the still greater pressure of the future. 

We need the highways and the economic 
growth they induce. 

An extensive State and national highway 
building program will be a direct economic 
benefit to Pennsylvania. 

It is our cement, our steel, and our labor 
which wil! build much of the highway sys- 
tem; it is Pennsylvania steel which goes into 
the bodies of America's cars and Pennsyl- 
vania fabrics which go into their interiors. 

The State’s highway system also plays a 
part in maintaining and developing its 
travel and vacation industry. While the 
State may justifiably take some part in 
tourist travel promotion campaigns, in my 
judgment it can best serve our economic 
interests in travel by doing the things that 
are its own direct obligation, rather than 
talking generalities and printing pretty 
pictures. By that I mean that we need 
strong highway zoning legislation to protect 
our highways and beautiful countryside 
from the squalid ugliness that mars so 
many of our roads. We need to construct 
pleasant roadside stopping places and picinc 
grounds, and should act at once to lift the 
ridiculous restriction that limits such road- 
side parks to one to a county. 
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We should understand, take pride in, and 
preserve the historic points, the regional 
ways of life, the good traditions of 
Pennsylvania. 

The beauty of this State, where man has 
not despoiled it, is one of the great assets 
of Pennsylvania. We are not being unduly 
materialistic when we count it with our po- 
tential economic assets. 

Industrial locations today are not deter- 
mined by strict dollars and cents balances 
alone. The community with good housing, 
good public services, recreational opportu- 
nities, good schools, fine churches, starts off 
with a lead in the competition for industrial 
expansion. 

To aid our communities in the work of re- 
development I will recommend that the 
legislature appropriate $5 million for the next 
biennium to be distributed as grants-in-aid 
for redevelopment projects. This again will 
be seed money. Each dollar of the State can 
be used to match $2 provided by the Fed- 
eral Government in its urban renewal pro- 
gram. With equal contributions by the par- 
ticipating municipalities, it means that $30 
million will be available for public aid to 
redevelopment projects in the next 2 years. 

The housing assistance law of 1949 should 
be revised, so as to permit State grants-in- 
ald to redevelopment to be used for broad- 
ened purposes. The redevelopment process 
can be used—should be used—to modernize 
our communities, provide new areas for pub- 
lic use, new commercial districts, new and 
well-planned industrial sites. The restric- 
tion to residential use should be eliminated. 

We must also be vigorous in our support 
of the increased authorization of $500 mil- 
lion in Federal urban renewal aid which has 
been recommended to the Congress. Unless 
this increase is adopted, or a limiting clause 
in the existing Federal Act is removed, Penn- 
sylvania cities will soon be deprived of an 
opportunity to share in the national pro- 


m, 

Finally, we must recognize the tragic 
problem of the areas in Pennsylvania which 
have become victims of chronic unemploy- 
ment—recognize it with a new bold series 
of actions which admittedly contain a calcu- 
lated risk. 

Each of us in Pennsylvania, no matter 
where we live, has a material interest in 
such areas. 

They drain our unemployment compensa- 
tion fund. 

They draw upon millions of dollars from 
our public-assistance appropriations. 

They cannot pay their way in the public 
economics or the private industrial enter- 
prise of this State. 

More important still, we have an interest 
as the fellow citizens of the people in the 
areas affected. We owe it to them, we owe 
it to our belief in this society, that we not 
stand by unmoved and unconcerned while 
hardship is visited upon several hundred 
thousand Pennsylvania homes, while whole 
communities deteriorate and decay, while 
we develop “ghost areas“ in whole counties 
and regions of our State. 

Consequently, we will present legislation 
to the general assembly which, in our be- 
lief, will make it possible to attract more 
than $150 million in new industrial develop- 
ment to our areas of economic distress—and 
this to begin this year and carry forward 
through a 5-year period. 

We will ask you to create a State Indus- 
trial Development Authority, and appropri- 
ate to it $20 million in State funds this bl- 
ennium. 

We would schedule similar appropriations 
for 1957-59. 

The authority will make a finding of pub- 
lic purpose and necessity as to chronic eco- 
nomic distress in those regions of the State 
which are suffering from continued and 
severe unemployment. Its operations will 
be restricted to those areas where such a 
finding can be factually supported. 
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It will purchase or receive in gift indus- 
trial sites in such areas, develop them for 
use, and construct industrial buildings. It 
will lease these buildings on a long-term 
basis to companies of good credit standing 
and high employment potential, on terms 
that will provide an incentive for the com- 
panies to locate in the designated areas. 

This is in no sense a giveaway program. 

Over a period of time the State will get 
all {ts money back, plus interest. The in- 
dustrial development authority will be able 
to augment the funds voted to it by bor- 
rowing against the security of its properties 
and leases. Lease payments will begin to 
flow back in several years, again putting 
more money in the pot. Local contributions 
will be encouraged. There will be no local 
tax exemption sought. 

a again, we use the seed money prin- 
ciple. 

With the value of equipment to be in- 
stalled by the manufacturing lessees, the 
State's $60 million investment will predict- 
ably double and nearly triple itself, 

Such a program is a new approach in 
Pennsylvania, although other States—com- 
petitive States—have used various methods 
akin to it. 

Its justification lies in necessity. 

Its termination will come forthwith if 
normal economic processes show that they 
are doing the job. 

Gradually, slowly, painfully, the Nation Is 
beginning to realize that these areas of eco- 
nomic decline in a period of national pros- 
perity are a national problem too. 

We have properly been concerned with 
shoring up the economy of such far places 
as West Berlin, Japan, the Arab countries, 
South Vietnam. 

But we seem all too unconcerned with the 
economy and the employment potential of 
Pennsylvania's coalflelds. 

The current Federal program for American 
areas of economic distress is sadly feeble. 
It has no impetus, no drive, no spokesman 
in the National Government, 

I suggest that we need a point 4 program 
within the United States—a program with 
punch, a program with vigor, a program that 
will complement what we are prepared to 
do in Pennsylvania. We have heard a good 
deal lately about the “partnership concept” 
as between the Federal Government and the 
States. We in Pennsylvania are waiting for 
the senior partner, the Government of the 
United States, to put in his chips. 

There are some signs of an awakening. 

On March 14, 2 weeks ago, the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port had this to say: 

“We are very concerned with distressed 
conditions which persist in certain indus- 
tries and regions, even in an expanding 
economy. We believe that action is required 
now and that much can be done through 
public works to assist these communities- 
The Federal Government should recognize 
its responsibility to those areas and indus- 
tries by promoting research to discover new 
products and new processes. Consideration 
should be given to the possibility of modify“ 
ing the employment compensation pro- 
grams to meet the special problems 
retraining and readjusting facing those 
areas. Loans, technical assistance, and, as 
the President recommends an expanded 
area development program should be pro- 
vided those to help them adapt to cha 
economic conditions,” 

Those are the words of a joint committee 
of Congress. 

They are good words, to which we can 
subscribe. 

But the National Government, the Con“ 
gress, can do more. 

We suggest that in the national interest 
the Federal Government use the enormous 
leverage of its tax system to restore 
economy of our areas of chronic unemploy” 
ment. 
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When the national interest requires new 
investment for defense purposes, the Federal 
Government will grant a certificate of na- 
onal necessity to the company that is pre- 
Pared to undertake the investment. Such a 
Certificate permits an accelerated rate of 
Amortization for tax purposes; the enter- 
Prise can, if it prospers, pay for its new plant 
Sut of profits In 5 years. 

We believe the national interest is now 
Vitally involved in finding a new economic 
base for many areas in our Commonwealth 
and elsewhere in this country. We, there- 
fore, suggest that the same certificate of na- 
tional necessity, the same privilege of rapid 
depreciation for tax purposes, be granted to 
every new industrial investment made in 
areas of substantial unemployment, regard- 
less of whether the industry has a connection 
With defense or not. 

Such a provision in the tax laws might well 
bring a stream of new investment into our 
areas of depressed economy that would be 
More effective than any other thing that we 
can do. 

I urge the legislature to adopt a resolution 
o memorializing Congress. 

As Governor, I will press it to the fullest 
strength of my office. 

It is entirely justifiable on the basis of 
Compensation for the reciprocal trade policy; 
it is justifiable on the basis of the national 
interest in maintaining a labor force in the 
Coal areas in the event of national emer- 
fency; it is justified because these same areas 
Were denied, during the war, an opportunity 
to expand their economic base because they 
Were then considered areas of labor scarcity. 

Our whole effort is to utilize the full value 
ot our public processes so that we can all 
Gain a greater return from our economic sys- 
tem of individual enterprise. We are creat- 

g a climate, furnishing some tools, meet- 
ing some common responsibilities, removing 
some road blocks, developing new channels, 

Our success will come only if we are able 
to mobilize the full strength of the people 
of Pennsylvania. 

— 55 necessarily means the cooperation of 


It means the cooperation of management. 
It means cooperation between the parties; 

the good will of every person in authority. 
That is what I ask today. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
no reason to be laggard. We are far to the 
tront in technical skills, in industrial re- 
tearch, in the number and depth of our 
educational institutions, in the home offices 
Of great corporations, in the tradition of pro- 
ductivity, We have huge reserves of capital; 
We are not owned by absentees, 

If we have faltered, it is because we did 
Not see the obstacles in time. 
Now that we see them, we can surmount 
em and resume our forward march. 
I am not asking this legislature, our 
People, to support a Leader plan or a Demo- 
tie plan. 
a Tam asking you to support fullheartedly 
Pennsylvania pian. 
here Governor of Pennsylvania, I seek the 
Ip of the general assembly for a commu- 
a agreement that will correct the present 
en protect the future of Pennsylvania and 
* People, 


Federal Regulation of Natural Gas Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 
IN THE BOURE oe 5 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. Macpo 
? NALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill in order to 
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protect the consumers of my district and 
other consumer districts against further 
exploitation by natural-gas companies. 
We all know that the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 was adopted after extensive hear- 
ings held in the interests of finding 
whether it was necessary, in the public 
interest, to regulate the transportation 
and sale of natural gas to prevent fur- 
ther consumer exploitation. The an- 
swer in 1938 was yes, and I submit after 
13 years that the answer still is “Yes.” 
The consuming public needs protection 
now more than ever. 

Since the adoption of the act the gas 
industry has expanded tremendously, 
until today natural gas is one of the 
great fuels by which America lives. 
Since its inception there have been re- 
peated attempts by selfish interests here 
in Congress to amend this law in order 
to have independent producers and 
fatherers escape its terms and control. 
Efforts have also been made in the courts 
of the land by the gas interests to secure 
decisions which would hold that the reg- 
ulation of prices charged by producers 
and gatherers not to be within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. 
But now in the latest of this series, the 
now famous Phillips Petroleum Co. 
against State of Wisconsin decision, the 
United States Supreme Court has held 
that the regulation of sales of natural 
gas in interstate commerce for resale by 
independent natural-gas producers to be 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. A concerted effort 
by the powerful gas interest to nullify 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States followed and is currently 
in full bloom. 

We will soon be concerned here on the 
floor of the House with the Harris bill 
(H. R. 4560), which is one of the bills 
currently being considered by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of which I am privileged to be 
a member. That bill is not only designed 
to exempt. producers and gatherers of 
natural gas from rate control by the 
Federal Power Commission but would go 
further and require the Federal Power 
Commission to allow transmission com- 
panies to charge a “fair field price” for 
gas at rates which have no relation what- 
soever to cost. Obviously, since no one 
can determine exactly what is a “fair 
field price,” the measure, if enacted, will 
cost consumers millions of dollars over 
and above rates now permitted by rea- 
sonable regulation, 

The oil and gas company proponents 
of the Harris bill claim that there is 
competition among the independent pro- 
ducers and gatherers and this competi- 
tion will set a “fair field price.” How- 
ever, a close look at the factual situation 
of the process of gathering and sale of 
this commodity shows this not to be the 
case. The large percentage of the na- 
tural gas coming from our Southwestern 
States, is produced by a relatively few 
very large corporations who because of 
their monopolistic control of gas re- 
serves, have almost uncontrolled power 
to fix the price of gas entering our inter- 
state transmission lines. The Federal 
Power Commission report figures show 
that 3 percent of all these producers con- 
tro] 80 percent of all natural gas sold 
by these so-called independent producers 
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to natural-gas companies. It follows 
naturally by the natural law of supply 
and demand that if we are to have ef- 
fective regulation of gas rates, we must 
have regulation from the point of pro- 
duction to the point where the ultimate 
consumer purchases it. 

Supporters of the Harris bill have also 
sought to buttress their position by 
drawing an analogy between the price of 
coal and oil, and that of gas, claiming 
that competition regulates the price of 
each. This in my opinion is just not ap- 
plicable to the situation before us. The 
analogy falls, when, for example, we 
consider the differences in the method 
of transportation between coal and oil 
and that of natural gas. Coal and oil 
may be transported by rail, truck or 
water, enabling the middleman dealer to 
shop around and give the ultimate con- 
sumer the benefit of the cheapest 
available methods of transportation. 
Natural gas, however, can be trans- 
ported by pipeline only. Once estab- 
lished, it is clear beyond comment that 
these lines cannot be removed from 
place to place to take advantage of 
favorable prices. This means that the 
ultimate consumer has no alternative 
but to accept whatever grade of natural 
gas is transported by the sole, monopoly, 
pipeline company to his area, One is 
simply not permitted to go shopping else- 
where for cheaper or more economical 
gas. He buys from a single seller or he 
does not buy. Since the competitive 
economic forces in the consumer pur- 
chase of natural gas are nonexistent or 
at best, weak, Federal Government regu- 
lation of exorbitant rates is necessary, 
Furthermore, it is clear that the present 
regulation of pipeline companies would 
be completely emasculated unless regu- 
lation of producers and gatherers at the 
wellhead were also present. This was 
made especially clear to me at the hear- 
ings on the Harris bill now in progress 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of which I am priv- 
ileged to be a member. Under existing 
law, pipeline companies and producers 
have continued to expand and have had 
no trouble in getting financial and other 
aid in such expansion. The Harris bill, 
as well as other proposed bills which seek 
to exempt producers and gatherers of 
natural gas from rate regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission, would 
exempt a large segment of the gas in- 
dustry from proper regulation and 
thereby benefits primarily only a few 
large corporations. Enactment of such 
legislation gives a new lease on life to 
the very practices the Natural Gas Act 
was designed to prevent. 

The need for such an amendment is 
made clear by the mental attitude dis- 
played by the oil interests. This public- 
be-damned attitude was summed up by 
Lt. Gen. Ernest Thompson, representing 
Texas natural gas interests, who stated 
at these hearings that if the price for 
natural gas went beyond the ability of 
the consumer in our New England sec- 
tion of the country to pay, he could 
switch back to coal and oil. Mr. Thomp- 
son stated: 

They could always go back to coal any 
time they think gas is too high. There still 
would be a free choice to using coal, oil, or 
gas. 
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In answer to a question of mine as 
to: “What happens to the local public 
utility such as the Mystic Valley Gas Co. 
in my own district which has invested 
millions of dollars in laying a pipeline 
to meet the monopoly’s main pipeline 
in order to service our communities, 
when the price gets so high for the con- 
sumer that the consumer no longer could 
pay the price asked for natural gas?” 
General Thompson stated: 

They would have to find some other line 
of business, more profitable. 


What, too, of the small investor who 
has bought shares of stock in this com- 
pany and has submitted to public utility 
regulations on the heretofore solid 
ground that he was assured of a small 
but steady profit on his investment? 
Should we do away with the interests 
of the consumer, the local public utility, 
and the small invester, by sacrificing him 
to the greed of the all-powerful oil in- 
terest? My answer is no. 

It is from this type of attitude ex- 
pressed by Mr. Thompson, as 1 of 3 mem- 
bers composing the commission which 
has jurisdiction over oil and natural gas 
in Texas, that the public-be-damned at- 
titude is most clearly seen and fills me 
with fear in the years to come for the 
consumers of our great country. To 
point out that our consumers need pro- 
tection from this state of mind is unnec- 
essary. 

There is no doubt, that over the years, 
enactment of the Harris bill, whose main 
ideas were formerly incorporated in the 
presidentially vetoed Kerr bill, would in- 
crease the cost of gas to the ultimate 
consumer by many millions of dollars. 
It is likewise indisputable that the ob- 
jective of the proponents of this kind of 
legislation is to seek higher prices from 
the consumer. Natural gas is a wonder- 
ful resource of nature which has come 
into great demand since World War II. 
It was given to us by our Creator for the 
benefit of all of our citizens. We must 
not permit its great value, created in 
large measure by the demand of the 
people themselves, to be appropriated by 
monopolies through inflated profits. 
Reason and justice require that the sales 
of natural gas to interstate pipelines for 
ultimate public consumption be subject 
to Federal regulation in order to assure 
that independent producers and gather- 
ers receive no more than reasonable 
prices to meet their legitimate costs, in- 
cluding the market rate of interest upon 
the capital prudently invested in plant 
and equipment. In the supplying of 
natural gas to a utility market these pro- 
ducers and gatherers are not entitled to 
exact “what the traffic will bear,” for 
the consuming public is itself entitled to 
the benefits which this great natural re- 
source offers after paying the reasonable 
costs of labor and capital required to 
make it available for use. 

It is my hope that the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and the Congress will adopt the amend- 
ment proposed in my bill. The bill 
which is proposed by me on behalf of 
consumers everywhere limits the pro- 
posed exemption to small producers and 
gatherers as defined therein. The statu- 
tory minimum below which regulation 
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would not apply will be fixed at not more 
than 2 billion cubic feet per year. The 
amendment I have proposed thereby 
would exempt from regulation approxi- 
mately 97 percent of the producers and 
gatherers of natural gas making sales to 
interstate pipeline companies and yet 
would leave subject to regulation more 
than 80 percent of the gas sold by so- 
called independent producers to natural- 
gas companies, It is obvious that the few 
major oil companies of the Nation are 
a close-knit organization, monopolizing 
the industry and holding, if permitted, 
a dictatorship over the consumer. 

There are 20 million gas consumers in 
this country, whose interest in the gas 
rate is only aroused when their indi- 
vidual rates are increased. The average 
consumer doesn't know why he must pay 
more for less and if he inquires, such a 
deluge of exhibits, figures, and charts are 
showered upon him that he wishes he 
had not asked in the first place. Rate 
structures for natural gas have become 
highly involved for it is to the advantage 
of the monopoly to make them this way. 
The individual consumer usually gives 


up his investigation by saying that he. 


can’t understand the graphs, charts, and 
technical terminology and that perhaps 
he shouldn't protest because his indi- 
vidual investment is so small in the over- 
all picture drawn for him. He does not 
stop to think of the huge collective in- 
vestment made by him and other gas 
consumers. The 20 million consumers 
have presently over $3 billion invested in 
gas-burning equipment. The gas pro- 
ducing, carrying, and supplying com- 
panies—in fact, the entire industry— 
have little more than half of that amount 
asatotalinvestment. In our democracy 
it would seem that the interest of the 
greatest number of people, with the 
greatest amount of money invested, 
should be protected first. The history of 
the gas industry does not bear this out. 
The monopoly is trying to bring about 
conditions whereby they are protected 
and the consumer must pay and pay to 
satisfy the industry greed which, history 
shows, never will be quite satisfied. 

And what is the relationship of the 
protection of the consumer against the 
producer? The consumer’s investment 
is strictly an out-of-the-pocket expense, 
for which he is guaranteed nothing. He 
pays for it with his own money and 
many continue to pay for long periods 
of time. The producer, on the other 
hand, is allowed a 27.5 percent deple- 
tion charge annually. This means that 
out of each million dollars collected, 
there is $275,000 free of any taxation. 
While it is quite true that a well will not 
indefinitely produce large quantities of 
fas or oil, and perhaps, a depletion al- 
lowance is fair, if only to give an owner 
the opportunity to lay a nest egg aside, 
But it need not be an ostrich egg. If a 
well yields a million dollars a year for 
5 to 10 years, the owners will have over 
a quarter of a million dollars tax free for 
each year and the remainder subject to 
no more than normal taxation. The 
allowance, as it stands, practically says 
that each company or individual who 
owns an oil or gas well should by some 
unaccountable reasoning receive prefer- 
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ential treatment given no other industry 
in these amounts because the life of his 
income from this source is a limited one. 
The productive earning period of our 
American athletes, our writers, our art- 
ists—their productive lives are also com- 
mercially limited, but they are given no 
such depletion allowance. My bill would 
make certain that dominant producing 
interests, primarily the major oil com- 


panies of the Nation, would not be able 


to assert their monopolistic position in 
the control of gas reserves to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. At the same 
time it would relieve from the burdens 
of regulation the small-well owners. 

Recognizing the fact that the book- 
keeping and other administrating pro- 
cedures of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion are a burden on a small company 
it is pointed out that the amendment 
proposed by me would exempt from reg- 
ulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion approximately 97 percent of all in- 
dependent producers and gatherers of 
natural gas making sales to interstate 
pipeline companies and yet leaves con- 
trolled by fair regulation more than 80 
percent of all natural gas sold by these 
so-called independent producers to nat- 
ural-gas companies, 

The smaller well owners deserve this 
protection, in my opinion, as nothing 
would be accomplished by the regula- 
tion of them in any event. Such pro- 
ducers do not control sufficient supplies 
of gas to place them in a position to af- 
fect materially the interstate movement 
or prices of natural gas. Likewise, the 
regulation of a multitude of small pro- 
ducers would involve time and expense 
out of proportion to the benefits obtain- 
able therefrom. By enacting my bill the 
Congress can dispose of the differences 
that now exist and at the same time as- 
sure the consumers of natural-gas pro- 
tection against unreasonable rates in 
conformance with the principles of the 
Natural Gas Act. 


The Christian and Debt: A Moral 
Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article entitled “The Christian and 
Debt: A Moral Principle,” written bY 
Dr. L. Nelson Bell, associate editor of 
the Southern Presbyterian Journal and 
published in the March 16, 1955, issu? 
of that magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor?» 
as follows: 

THe CHRISTIAN AND Dest: A Monat Parc 

Is there a moral principle involved in 
willful spending and in contracting deb 
where there is no reasonable hope of payin 


off? We believe the answer is an equivocal, 
“Yes.” 
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The second question is, Can a Govern- 
Ment find justification for a fiscal policy 
Which would be morally wrong for the indi- 
Vidual? We believe that this must be an- 
Swered in the negative. Also, it is morally 
Wrong for an individual to use bribery—to 
try to buy votes for any purpose. It is 
€qually wrong for politicians to try to buy 
Votes by making financial concessions to in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals. 


During recent weeks there has been a hot 


__ debate in Washington over extending to tax- 


Payers a reduction of $20 per individual. At 
the same time, one of the "economic experts,” 
Called in to testify, not only advocates this 
tax reduction, but at the same time advocates 
More Government spending. 

One can but wonder at those legislators 
ho have been willing to vote for a reduction 
in taxes which would cost the Government 
Over 64 billion a year while, at the same time 
they know that each year finds our budget 
Unbalanced and the national debt increas- 

to astronomical proportions. This 
May be “good politics,” designed to win the 
Votes of the unthinking, but it is neither 
Moral, nor is it patriotic. 

Walter Lippmann, in his new book, The 

blic Philosophy, writes of the “necessary 
and natural duties of Government” and 
Specifies these to Include order, security, and 
Solvency. From the nature of their impli- 
Cations the loss of any 1 of these 3 can im- 
Peril the other 2. 

And yet, beginning 24 years ago our Nation 
Was sold a philosophy of national finance 
and spending which, if renewed, is as sure to 

g about our ruin as the wanton squan- 
dering of a spendthrift insures his ultimate 
ptey. 

We are not speaking of the inevitable in- 
debtedness caused by modern warfare. Nor 
are we objecting to reasonable amounts 
Spent for justified foreign aid, But, there 

as been a willingness to blindly spend for 
®Pending sake, a philosophy which teaches 
that the willful and prodigal increase of the 
National debt for the sake of placating voters, 
Or “priming the pump,” is a justified eco- 
Romic procedure. To this writer such a 
Philosophy comes from minds either un- 
Willing to admit basic economic laws, or from 
Some (and there may be both kinds repre- 
Sented here), who would willfully lead our 
Nation to fiscal chaos. 

True statesmanship demands that our citi- 
Zens be faced with the facts. The Govern- 
jpent does not make the money it spends— 
t comes from the taxpayers. For those in 
Bovernment to manipulate such funds for 
Political purposes, or refuse to acquaint the 
Public with the cold hard facts of debt and 
*Olvency, is tragically short-sighted. Social 
rd are desirable, and some in our country 

ere long past due, but these are gains only 
When based on sound economic principles. 
5 In some quarters the church has seen fit to 
N and further certain economic policies. 
e as far as we know, has a responsible 

ureh court warned the Government against 
ie Moral and spiritual implications of an 

€t-increasing national debt. If such a 
Fos, ng is out of place, then the economic 
ch cles which have been adyocated in some 

urch circles are even more uncalled for. 
uate recent increase in salaries for the 
we bers of Congress and the judiciary are, 
S lieve, long over due. We, as Christians, 

Well express our approval of these 

pees es while, at the same time, telling our 

the we representatives in Washington that 

the bane has come when we should balance 
t 

ing get and start paying off our national 


This we believe to be both basically 
Christian and also sound economics. 
L. N. B. 
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The Effect of Mechanization on Sugar- 
Beet Production in Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
recently printed in the Rocky Mountain 
News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper 
printed in Denver and circulated widely 
in Colorado and Wyoming. This excel- 
lent article was written by Mr. James 
Daniel, the Washington correspondent 
of the paper, who has had a most dis- 
tinguished journalistic career. 

I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the fact that although 
much has been spent by various bureaus 
of the Government to study industrial 
development and progress, it seems that 
even many people here in Washington 
are not aware of the tremendous strides 
being made by the beet-sugar producers, 
who are active in 20 or more of our 
States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No Ficures—Nosopy IN WASHINGTON KNOWS 
How MECHANIZATION Is AFFECTING SUGAR- 
BEET PRODUCTION IN COLORADO 

(By James Daniel) 

WASHINGTON, March 24—A serious gap in 
the Government's knowledge of the sugar 
industry which could lead to another “trap” 
for the Colorado and western sugar-beet in- 
dustry cropped up here Thursday. 

A Rocky Mountain News check of the La- 
bor Department, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and the Agriculture Department Sugar 
Branch showed: 

Nobody is keeping any figures on the 
mechanization of the sugar-beet industry. 

MACHINE LABOR 

Now, standing alone, that may not sound 
very earth shaking. Everybody in Colorado 
certainly knows that the sugar-beet indus- 
try is rapidly getting rid of “stoop labor.” 

Better than 90 percent of the harvesting, 
and possibly 30 or so percent of the spring 
thinning is now done by machines. 

For the hand work that remains, labor is 
paid better than before, thus sharing in the 
economies of automation. 

With this decrease in toil has come a new 
community freedom from many of the so- 
cial problems of migratory labor. There are 
still migrant workers in the beet industry. 
But they're fewer and fewer every year and 
the folks who used to do this hard, back- 
breaking work are moving up in the social 
and economic scale. 

In fact, the sugar-beet industry is one 
place where there has been no outcry by la- 
bor unions that men were being replaced by 
machines. The men wanted to be replaced. 

NO FIGURES 

All this ties in very closely with the 
Rocky Mountain News’ discovery here Thurs- 
day. 

Seeking national statistics on the extent 
and speed of beet-sugar mechanization, the 
News called the usual Government sources. 
At every turn the answer was: 


“Sorry, we're not keeping figures on that.” 
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Washington is a place where if you know 
where to look, you can get figures on the 
number of anopheles mosquitos in Central 
Park, the detailed love life of the rhesus 
monkey of southeast Asia, or the life cycle 
of spotted apple blight in the Appalachians. 

But about the greatest social revolution 
going on in a major agricultural industry 
pursued in 22 States the Government had 
nothing. 

SUGAR QUOTA 

Significance of this neglect is this: 

In 1947 the beet-sugar industry was gulled, 
or maybe the word was bumbled, into ac- 
cepting a quota on its production, on the 
excuse that if it didn’t take the quota—then 
believed far above its ability to produce— 
it would be swamped by cheap foreign pro- 
duction. 

The industry took the quota and quickly 
found that it was a ceiling, 

Now, the sugar-beet companies find they 
can only compete with each other, because 
the entire increase in United States sugar 
consumption is reserved for foreigners. In 
fact, 96 percent of the additional new Amer- 
ican babies born this year are automatically 
sugar customers of Cuba. 

POOR POSITION 

And it is the unmechanized Cubans who 
are now afraid their costs are out of line, 
and yelling that somebody has to stop some 
of the other little Latin American Republics 
from underselling. 

Unless there's some fast official statistics 
gathering, the United States Government 
will be in no better position to make up its 
mind in the next few months how fairly 
to draw up an extension of the Sugar Pro- 
duction and Marketing Act of 1947 than it 
was, to Colorado’s regret, in 1947. 

Disturbed congressional heads are consid- 
ering whether to take steps to make sure 
the Government does get together the essen- 
tial information of the mechanization and 
cost-cutting in the sugar-beet industry. 


Why an Oil Import Quota? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in the Recorp today an ar- 
ticle entitled “Why an Oil Import 
Quota?” It is prepared by the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica and is in the form of answers to 10 
basic questions dealing with this prob- 
lem. I believe Members of the House 
will be interested in the information out- 
lined in this brief statement: 

Rising oil imports present a critical and 
growing problem. In the first 5 months of 
1955, total oil imports are scheduled at 
1,240,000 barrels daily, 16 percent higher 
than last year, about double the 1949 rate, 
and three times the 1946 volume of im- 
ports. This trend, unless corrected, can only 
mean discouragement of domestic oil activi- 
ties and inadequate oil supplies for our Na- 
tion's future needs. 

The effects on the domestic producer, while 
critical, are only secondary. The primary 
consideration is the ultimate effect on our 
national security and defense. To avoid in- 
creasing dependency on foreign oil and to 
preserve a strong domestic industry, a solu- 
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tion to the oil import problem must no 
longer be postponed. 

Therefore, 21 associations of ofl and gas 
producers have joined in supporting a pro- 
posed amendment to the Trade Agreements 
Act which would (1) direct the President to 
restrict imports of any commodity whenever 
they threaten necessary domestic supplies of 
a natural resource or other material essen- 
tial to national security; (2) limit oil im- 
ports to 10 percent of United States oll de- 
mands to assure an expanding domestic in- 
dustry capable of providing future supplies. 

The following basic questions and answers 
explore Why an Oil Import Quota is the most 
effective, practical, and acceptable method 
to combat the ever-increasing rise in im- 


ports: š 
Question. How would the proposed oil 


Import quota work? 

Answer. It would hold total petroleum im- 
ports to 10 percent of total United States 
oil consumption, and restrict residual fuel- 
oil imports to 10 percent of United States 
consumption of that product. Quotas would 
be established quarterly, based on United 
States Bureau of Mines figures for the same 
quarter of the previous year. 

Question. What would be the net effect of 
such quotas? 

Answer. Total petroleum imports would be 
reduced about 300,000 barrels dally from 
1954 levels. Unnecessary Middle and Far 
East imports alone add up to about this 
amount. 

Question. What ls the basis for the 10- 
percent limitation? 

Answer. Experience. During the 6-year 
period 1946 through 1951 total petroleum im- 
ports averaged 10 percent of United States 
consumption, and residual imports were also 
10 percent of residual consumption. 

Question. How about the quota on re- 
sidual fuel oil? 

Answer. The domestic industry has always 
supplied most of the 1,500,000-barrel dally 
demand for residual fuel oil, and can con- 
tinue to do so, The 10-percent residual im- 
port quota would be much more realistic 
and practical than the 5-percent limitation 
in the 1953 Simpson bill. The quota would 
not only be doubled, but fuel-oil imports 
for vessels would be permitted in addition. 

Question. Is there a precedent for the 
quota system? 

Answer. Yes, Import quotas are now be- 
ing used by our Government on a number 
of commodities such as cotton, sugar, cattle, 
fish, wheat, cigars, etc. In fact, quotas on 
oil imports were in effect from December 
1939, to January 1943, and again in 1951-52. 

Question. Would quotas conflict with our 
trade agreements program? 

Answer. No, The escape clause provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Act specifically pro- 
vides that quotas may be established to pre- 
vent injury to domestic industries. The 
oll-import quota would merely implement 
this principle. 

Question. Would such a quota mean 
Federal control of the domestic oil industry? 

Answer. Absolutely not. The Federal 
Government has always controlled foreign 
trade by quotas and tariffs. This has never 
involved or led to Federal control of do- 
mestic industries. The law would merely 
limit imports, just like Texas and other 
States set allowables on domestic supply 
but with much less difficulty. 

Question. Is the quota preferable to other 
types of import legislation? 

Answer. Yes, for several reasons: 

Quotas would not disrupt the present 
trade agreements program. 

Oll import quotas, unlike tariffs, would 
allow both oil Importers and domestic pro- 
ducers to share in future domestic market 
growth. 

Flexible import quotas would permit our 
Government to recognize Western Hemi- 
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sphere solidarity, trade with other nations, 
and defense considerations. 

Question. Are other industries supporting 
the proposed quota? 

Answer. Yes. Coal, railroads, and others 
have already done so. Also, the amendment 
contains language which will attract support 
from other basic defense industries. In ad- 
dition to specific oll import quotas, it would 
direct the President * * to take such 
action as is necessary to restrict imports of 
commodities whenever such imports threaten 
to retard the domestic development and ex- 
pansion of natural resource industries and 
such other industries as he may determine 
to be essential to the national security. * * +" 

Question. Why should the quota be adopt- 
ed as an amendment to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act? 

Answer. Because, as the Trade Agreements 
Act itself recognizes, essential defense ma- 
terials should be treated separately in foreign 
trade policies. This principle was estab- 
lished in section 2 of the 1954 extension of 
the act. The quota amendment would make 
effective this congressional policy. 

Also, because all other means of solving 
the problem of excessive oil imports have 
proven unsuccessful. Continuing efforts 
have been made over a long period to find a 
solution within the industry. Despite these 
efforts, imports have taken a larger and 
larger share of the United States market. 
The executive branch of government has 
studied the problem and urged restraint nec- 
essary to the health and security of the 
Nation. Imports have not been restrained 
and it is now clear that only the Congress 
can provide an assured solution in the in- 
terests of national welfare and security. 


Yalta Release—What Purpose? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the following col- 
umn by Mr. Stewart Alsop, which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 25, and the col- 
umn by Mr. Drew Middleton, which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 23: 

MATTER or Facr—Senator GEORGE AND YALTA 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

It is clear by now that the way the Yalta 
papers were released amounts to the biggest 
bit of plain boobery committed in Washing- 
ton for a very iong time. 

Consider the results. This country's best 
friend abroad, Sir Winston Churchill, has 
been angered. Opinion throughout the 
world, especially in Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, has been alienated at a most critical 
moment. The Soviets have been presented 
with fine grist for their propaganda mill, 

It might still be argued that this trouble 
abroad is not too high a price to pay for a 
useful object lesson from the past. But the 
reaction at home is really more significant 
than the reaction abroad. Almost to a man 
the Democrats in the Senate deeply resent 
not so much the fact that the papers were 
released, as the way they were released, And 
if we are to have any foreign policy at all, 
after all, the State Department has got to 
work with the Democratic majority. 
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Among those who feel most strongly in 
the matter is Senator Waiter GEORGE, of 
Georgia, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. GEORGE is the dominant figure 
in the present Congress and the kingpin of 
the bipartisan foreign policy. There is no 
doubt about the way Gronce feels. 

His own public comments have been rela- 
tively mild. But he was consulted in detail 
by Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
before JOHNSON made his brief but angry 
speech last Tuesday, attacking the way the 
documents were released. JOHNSON was un- 
doubtedly speaking Grorce’s mind, as well 
as that of most Democrats, North and South. 

It is also significant that Grorcr made his 
proposal for a meeting of the heads of state 
without consulting Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in advance. GEORGE'S proposal 
springs from genuine conviction. But it is 
also his way of serving notice that he is quite 
capable of taking a completely independent 
line on matters of high policy. The Demo- 
crats who have been clamoring for an “in- 
dependent, democratic foreign policy” are 
thus now much more likely to get what they 
want, to the discomfiture of Secretary Dulles 
and the administration. 

This is not to say that Georce or the other 
responsible Democratic leaders are going to 
act like spoiled children where foreign poli- 
cy is concerned. But the close, intimate, 
and mutually confident relationship which 
a bipartisan foreign policy demands has been 
badly eroded. And it is not hard to see why. 

Within the last few weeks, Grorce has 
saved the administration's bacon, on the 
only two really important isues to come be- 
fore this session of Congress, One was the 
$20 tax cut—Groncx's opposition to the 
compromise Senate bill killed the issue. The 
other was the Formosa resolution, which 
GEORGE saved by a single, moving speech, 
when the administration was heading into 
really bad trouble on the issue. 

Consider the way GEORGE was rewarded for 
all this bacon-saving. He was not consulted 
before the Yalta documents, ostensibly clas- 
sified, were sent to his committee. GEORGE 
has been around Washington for a long time, 
and he was quite aware that this was a cute 
way of making public the juicier portions 
of the documents. He therefore curtly 
refused to receive them. After this setback, 
the State Department passed the documents 
under the counter to one newspaper, and 
this was then used as an excuse for a general 
release. 

If this was not a sleazy, sleight-of-hand 
performance, it certainly managed to look 
like one, Meanwhile, a third important issue 
is about to come before the Senate—the ad- 
ministration’s reciprocal trade program. 
Opposition to this program is ferocious, and 
the administration’s bacon can probably 
only be saved this time if Grondx is willing 
to fight, bleed, and dle for it. Since the busi- 
ness of the Yalta papers, he is naturally much 
less likely to do so, 

But the worst aspect of the incredible 
blooper on the Yalta papers is the timing. 
One way or another, the Formosa crisis. 
which has the most dangerous domestic po- 
litical implications, looks like it is coming to 
a head very soon. And this is the moment 
chosen for the State Department to play 
what the Democrats unanimously regard as 
a sleazy political trick, thus inviting them to 
play politics with foreign policy in their 
turn. 

Finally, it Is generally agreed that the 
Yalta papers will not be of any real political 
benefit to the Republicans, even though they 
do occasionally show the late President 
Roosevelt in an unlovely light. This is the 
irony of the whole sorry business. But the 
mystery remains—how Secretary Dulles, wh? 
has wisely gone to great lengths to establish 
good relations with Senator Gronce, and wh? 
courageously withstood flerce political pres- 
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eure to release the Yalta papers for the 1954 
Campaign, allowed this messy business to 
occur. 

CHURCHILL CHIMES UNITED STATES ON YALTA 
CAsE—SAYs PUBLICATION OF PAPERS Was 
“UNTIMELY"—VANDALS SMEAR ROOSEVELT 
STATUE 

(By Drew Middleton) 

Lonvon, March 22.—The United States 
Government changed its mind over the un- 
timely” publication of the Yalta conference 
documents, Prime Minister Churchill told the 
House of Commons today. 

The British Government was informed 
March 11 that the administration in Wash- 
ington had decided not to publish its record 
ot the three-power meeting, Sir Winston said. 
Four days later “we were told publication 
could not be resisted any longer,” he added. 

The concern of both the Conservative and 
Labor Members of Parliament over the publi- 
Cation of the Yalta papers was emphasized 
by the cries of astonishment and dismay that 
€reeted Sir Winston's statement. 

In the view of Government and opposition 
Spokesmen the release of the papers may 
prevent a meeting between the Soviet Union 
and the Western powers. By giving the Rus- 
Sians a pretext to make the proposed meet- 
ing a platform for their propaganda, publica- 
tion of the Yalta documents may impede any 
real progress toward a relaxation of the ten- 
sion between the East and West, these sources 
Bay. 

ERITISH PUBLICATION OPPOSED 

British opinion in the highest circles is 
opopsed to the publication by this country 
Of its record of the Yalta meeting. These 
Sources are critical of the United States plans 
to release the minutes of the Potsdam and 
Teheran conferences. 

“Where will publication end?” a senior 
British official inquired today. 

“Won't the Republicans now ask for the 
minutes of the secret sessions of the Council 
Of Foreign Ministers since the war and, if 
these provide no ammunition, for the min- 
Utes of all other meetings we have held with 
the Russians or even among ourselves? 

“Do they really believe in Washington that 
the United States can negotiate with any 
Country successfully if everything said in 
Private meetings is to be thrown open to 
Public?” the source added. 

The British policy, as put forward by one 
Of the Nation's most respected statesmen is: 

n covenants secretly arrived at. 

Sir Winston's distaste for the whole affair, 
Obvious to anyone in the Commons, was 
heightened by news that the words, “traitor 
of Yalta,” had been scrawled across the base 
ot the statue of President Roosevelt in 
Grosvenor Square. 

The writing was in red oxide paint and, 
according to an official of the Ministry of 
Works it may do “irreparable” harm. 

The statue was erected as a memorial to 

velt “as a great war leader, a great man 

Of peace, and a great citizen of the world.” 

It was unveiled by Mrs. Roosevelt in April 

1948 in the presence of King George VI and 

Queen Elizabeth, the present Queen mother. 
At the time of the Yalta Conference 
urchil} doubted the wisdom of Roosevelt's 

Policies and he does today. But these doubts 

‘© not outweigh in his mind the debt of 

Latitude owed to Roosevelt for his help in 

and 1941. 

lsa though there is much criticism of the 

lit ance of the Yalta documents there is 
tle of Roosevelt in this country. The de- 

bes of the statue introduced a not of 
pind hatred that is allen to public opinion 


3 Prime Minister gave the Commons a 
ed account of the exchanges between 
Waspi ernment and the administration in 
Th ngton about the Yalta documents. 
Were ine last summer when the British 
nformed of the administration's “wish” 
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to publish papers relating to the big power 
conferences at Yalta and Potsdam and the 
United States-British meeting at Malta that 
preceded the Yalta conference. 

GALLEY PROOFS SENT TO BRITISH 


The British received galley proofs of the 
Yalta documents in December. But Sir Win- 
ston said sharply it was not the duty of the 
British Prime Minister or his Foreign Secre- 
tary to read through such a “vast amount 
of material about the past.” 

“I was consulted on a few points of detail,” 
Sir Winston conceded. 

Sir Anthony Eden, the foreign secretary, 
with the Prime Minister's agreement sent a 
message to Washington “deprecating on gen- 
eral grounds detailed record of important 
international documents being published so 
soon after the event.” 

The foreign secretary told Secretary of 
State Dulles January 12 that while he did not 
suggest. the abandonment of publication he 
thought it “most undesirable at present,” 
the Prime Minister added. 

“On March 11 the United States Govern- 
ment informed us they had decided not to 
publish,” Sir Winston continued. “But on 
March 15 we were told publication could not 
be resisted any longer. Twenty-four hours 
later it occurred.” 

The British Government has not decided 
whether to publish its own reports of 
plenary meetings and the foreign ministers 
conferences at Yalta, Sir Winston declared. 
These reports are being carefully examined to 
see whether publication is necessary, he 
added. 

The Prime Minister said that, although 
in his opinion the British representatives— 
that is he and Sir Anthony—came out of the 
Yalta report “very well,” this did not alter his 
conviction that publication was untimely. 

Taxed by a Laborite member about a re- 
mark attributed to him in the documents 
to the effect that he did not like the Poles, 
Sir Winston said he did not rfemember 
having made any such remark and “if so, it 
must have been completely out of context.” 

Anyone who cares to read the documents 
can see “how again and again I fought for 
the interests and rights of Poland at Yalta 
and Potsdam,” Sir Winston asserted. 

Clement R. Attlee, Opposition leader, ask- 
ed Sir Winston to negotiate an agreement 
with the United States to prevent the re- 
lease of documents on future international 
meetings., 

Sir Winston replied that the Yalta docu- 
ments might haye been influenced by “ac- 
cidental circumstances” and their release 
should not be Judged as definite United 
States policy. 

Other ministers and senior civil servants 
fear the United States Government, at the 
request of the Republican right-wing Sen- 
ators, will continue to issue documents on 
international conferences. They believe that, 
as a result, the prospects of talks with the 
Soviet Union or any sort of serious diplo- 
matic negotiation will be reduced. 


The Honorable Herbert H. Lehman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the many good 
wishes and tributes to the junior Senator 
from New York, HERBERT H. LEHMAN, in 
the celebration of his 77th birthday. I 
mention this with particular pride be- 
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cause Senator LERMAN and I came to 
Washington in the second session of the 
8ist Congress to serve the people of New 
York. We took our oath of office on the 
same day. 


Senator LEHMAN is one of the most 
active Members of the Senate, and he 
has brought to that honorable body his 
vast experiences and the many accom- 
plishments he achieved as Governor of 
the State of New York. The people of 
the 10th Congressional District of New 
York join me in paying him this tribute 
and in wishing him God's blessings in 
the years ahead. 


I include a tribute to Senator LEHMAN 
which appeared in an editorial in the 
New York Times of March 28, 1955: 

OUR Own JUNIOR SENATOR 

New York State's junior Senator, as in 
strict accuracy he has to be styled, reaches 
his 77th birthday today. In view of his 
continued energy after so many years of 
service to the public, the adjective does not 
seem out of place. HERBERT H, LEHMAN Was 
earning a Distinguished Service Medal as 
far back as the First World War, when he 
had charge of procurement for the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces; he was twice Lieu- 
tenant Governor of this State and 10 years 
Governor; he carried on the vast transactions 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration during and after the 
Second World War; he has been a Senator 
since 1950, always to be counted on when 
a good cause or a good principle needed de- 
tense; he has been a successful businessman 
whose use of his success has been to help the 
community, 

Senator LEHMAN would be long remem- 
bered if he had only a half or a quarter 
of his career on the record. But it is a sat- 
isfaction to believe, as well as to hope, that 
at 77 his work is not nearly done. We give 
power and credit to youth in this country, 
as perhaps no other nation has ever done. 
But we need the mature mind too, which 
often goes on growing after the body has 
begun to weaken and slow down. We need 
elder statesmen, and we are lucky that we 
have an outstanding one in our own junior 
Senator. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mrs. KEE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, for March 24, 1955, 
on the subject of the establishment of 
a Department of Peace in the Federal 
Government: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

Washington is beginning to refer to Harold 
Stassen's new job in the White House as 
Secretary of Peace, which represents a big 
step forward for an idea long proposed by 
West Virginians in the Congress. 

In fact, the idea for a Cabinet-rank offi- 
cial whose main concern is the achievement 
of disarmament throughout the world and 
thus the improvement of the chances of 
world peace is being called in some quarters 
here the West Virginia plan because of its ac- 
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tive promotion by people from our State, no- 
tably Mr. R. M. Davis, of Morgantown, W. Va. 

The Stassen appointment does not go all 
the way toward achieving the West Virginia 
plan, which provides for the establishment 
of a Department of Peace coequal with the 
other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Legislation would be necessary to 
accomplish that. However, bills to do that 
have been introduced in each session for a 
number of years, and the Stassen appolnt- 
ment has inspired the introduction of addi- 
tional bills of this nature from Members out- 
side of West Virginia. 

In doing so, they usually pay tribute to 
the West Virginia background of the idea. 

Mr. Stassen, whose Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA) is supposed to go out 
of business June 30 of this year, has been 
named by the President to one of the Special 
Assistant posts in the White House with a 
broad assignment to work with the National 
Security Council, the State Department, and 
other agencies in the development of broad 
policies which could lead to world disarma- 
ment, 

In establishing the plan, the President 
pointed out that, despite the huge drain on 
the economies of all the nations of the world 
us a result of the cold-war arms race, neither 
we nor our allies could consider disarming 
as long as the Communist countries, with 
their aggressive tendencies, continue to build 
up strength. So it is a question of trying to 
find a basis on which we and they can stop 
the race to atomic obliteration of mankind. 

There is no reason to think that we are 
very close to such a goal. In fact, all the 
evidence points in the other direction. But 
that is all the more reason why every effort 
should be made—and no effort should be 
spared—to try to bring about a climate in 
which world peace can exist. 

The job set up by the President and given 
to Mr. Stassen ls a good step in a hopeful 
direction. We wish him the best of luck, 
for the very obvious reason that if he accom- 
plishes even a tiny part of the goal set out 
for the job, we all will be a mite safer. 

There is no greater goal for mankind than 
the achievement of an enduring peace. Like 
all great goals, it is extremely difficult to 
reach. Nevertheless, with God's help, we 
can, and, furthermore, we must. 


State Soldiers’ Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing communication: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
SOLDIERS’ Home, CHELSEA 50, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
March 28, 1955. 
Hon. Eorrn Nourse Rocers, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN Rocers: As you no 
doubt are aware, certain States are con- 
templating the establishment of soldiers’ 
homes by segregating veterans within the 
confines of already existing institutions and 
denoting those sections as State soldiers“ 
homes. The National Association of State 
Veterans’ Homes is strongly opposed to such 
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efforts, which suggest the implication that 
such action is predicated on desire and in- 
tention for collection of Federal reimburse- 
ment of $700 per annum grant per veteran, 

There follow excerpts from communica- 
tions from various directors of State vet- 
eruns' homes regarding the matter: 

Stordock, Wisconsin: “Veterans and de- 
pendents should be preferred, not classified 
with the general public. Separate institu- 
tion for veterans for qualification to obtain 
Federal allotment.” 

Soderling, Minnesota: “Veterans’ homes 
should not be confused with any other State 
activity, and Federal regulations should be 
set up to limit Federal funds unless soldiers’ 
home is a separate entity.” 

Jones, Kansas: “Not in favor of using part 
of a hospital or home to recelve Federal 
funds.” 

Cole, North Dakota: “Preferred veteran 
status must be maintained.” 

Watt, Connecticut: “Veterans and de- 
pendents should always be preferred and not 
integrated with other activities.” 

Schmitz, Indiana: “Such a plan should 
not be put Into operation.” 

Arnold, Vermont: “Opposes establishment 
of soldiers’ home by segregating certain parts 
of other State institutions to enable them 
to be eligible for Federal funds.“ 

Williams, Rhode Island: “Veterans’ homes 
should be separate and apart from any other 
State owned and operated institution or 
establishment.” 

Lange, South Dakota: “Opposes any effort 
designed to consolidate mental-health homes 
with State soldiers“ homes; they should be 
distinctly separate institutions.” 

Berry, Holyoke, Mass.: Does not favor con- 
solidation with mental health; in favor of 
committee's stand.” 

Crowell, New Hampshire: “In favor of 
stand taken by legislative committee.” 

Quigley, Chelsea, Mass.: "In favor of legis- 
lative committee stand,” 

Lindell, Oklahoma: “Against mental 
health department or other ruling body hav- 
ing administrative authority over proposed 
setup. Veteran patients should be kept to- 
gether insofar as reasonable or possible,” 

Miner, Nebraska: “Believe legislation 
should be introduced to prevent this ac- 
tion.” 

Dunmire, California: “Intent of Federal 
statutes granting Federal aid to State and 
Territorial homes would be violated if Fed- 
eral-ald payments were made under such cir- 
cumstances,” 

Reeves, Orting, Wash.: “I think it would 
be a dishonest stretch of the imagination 
to apply the name of veterans’ homes to iso- 
lated wings of mental institutions,” 

McCrosson, New Jersey: “So long as the 
veteran is taken care of, it doesn't matter 
where; and Federal allotment should be ex- 
tended.” 

As you will note from the above, with the 
exception of the last, all directors are uni- 
formly in agreement that payments should 
be restricted to those States which have 
complied with the law in establishing sepa- 
rate Institutions for the care of veterans who 
have had wartime service with the United 
States Armed Forces. 

I would appreciate the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter further with you at your 
convenience, as we feel that a very serious 
problem is posed which may jeopardize the 
rights of those States which have already 
established State soldiers’ homes for the care 
of their veteran population. 

Yours very truly, 
Gen, WILLIAM J. KEVILLE, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Sol- 
diers’ Home in Massachusetts 
(Chelsea), Chairman, Legislative 
Committee, National Association 
oj State Veterans’ Homes. 
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Realistic Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced an omnibus social 
security bill, which would eliminate many 
of the inequities which now exist under 
the law. 

Specifically it would provide a means 
whereby the States could combat the ad- 
verse effect which our increased cost of 
living has had upon the recipients of 
public assistance—the aged, the blind, 
dependent children, and the physically 
handicapped, It would allow all States 
to raise the maximum amount of assist- 
ance now paid to persons on public as- 
sistance to $100 per month per qualified 
recipient. This would be accomplished 
by means of a change in the present 
Federal matching formula, by providing 
for larger Federal payments to the States 
with low per capita incomes, and smaller 
payments to the higher income States. 
It would not decrease the amounts which 
the States now receive. 

This bill also embodies the provisions 
of H. R. 2993 and H. R. 2994, the 2 bills 
which I introduced earlier in this ses- 
sion, and combines them together with 
the above provisions in 1 bill. This om- 
nibus bill also includes provisions which 
reduce the retirement age for women 
from 65 to 60 and eliminates the loss of 
benefits by parents and widows due to 
remarriage, under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits portion of the 
act. It provides for benefits for widowed 
mothers of minor children prior to the 
age of retirement. Finally, it provides 
a means whereby a widow who, by rea- 
son of the fact that she has had to take 
care of her minor children and has, con- 
sequently, become so separated from the 
labor market that she could not seek 
gainful employment, may now receive 
aid prior to attainment of the retire- 
ment age. 

This omnibus bill also gives more real- 
istic and practical assistance to the re- 
cipients of public assistance. 

It would give the aged, needy, and 
physically handicapped the right to earn 
up to $50 per month, the same amount 
which the blind are now permitted to 
earn. It would also allow the needy and 
dependent children who are receiving 
aid to earn up to $30 per month. Under 
the present law they can earn nothing. 
I feel such a change would encourage 
these children to learn the values of our 
free-enterprise system, learn the value 
of money, and help to teach them to be- 
come useful members of society. 

It provides that the recipient of such 
aid may own a home with a valuation of 
up to $5,000. That there may be no im- 
position of a lien upon such home, or 
any other recovery provision, as a con- 
dition to receiving aid. It would elimi- 
nate practices whereby the public assist- 
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&nce laws of certain States are used to 
enforce collections from recipients’ rela- 
tives. Prohibit the States from making 
Dublic the names of those persons receiv- 
ing assistance, and provide that the value 
of any United States surplus food made 
available to such persons would not be 
deducted from the aid for which the re- 
Cipient would otherwise be eligible. 

Because of the uneven residence re- 
Quirements of the different States, and 
Without interfering with the rights of 
the States, this bill provides for the di- 
Tect payment of the Federal portion of 
Such aid to those individuals who meet 
all the requirements for State aid except 
for the residence requirements. 


Cinerama Scores Diplomatic Victories 
in Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the cooperation of several Gov- 
ernment agencies and a public-spirited 
American motion-picture corporation 
have recently made notable contributions 

United States foreign policy in the 
Near East. This story should be of par- 
ticular interest to the Congress because 
t illustrates how this Government's rep- 

tatives overseas can make a direct 
a to people—rather than just to 
their Government—in many parts of 
the world. 
year the Communists planned a 
Major propaganda effort for the Inter- 
Rational Trade Fair at Damascus, Syria. 
ey poured millions of rubles into an 
€laborate exhibit and shipped in train- 
loads of the best products of the Soviet 
than. It was estimated that they spent 
€ equivalent of $500,000. 
moor the full story of our participation 
the Damascus fair, I quote a letter 
irom the then Assistant Secretary of 
tate, Henry A. Byroade: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 10, 1955. 
men Mus. BOLTON: This letter is written 

Fesponse to your request for details con- 
Goy effectiveness of the United States 
ti ernment's exhibit at the recent Interna- 
— e Pair at Damascus, Syria. Our 
Is cit. you recall, was the production “This 

erama” which had previously been 
States, Only in a few theaters in the United 
tion and whose first overseas demonstra- 
8 made possible by Mr. S. H. Fabian, 
E ent of the Cinerama Corp. I am 
an ped be able to report that Cinerama was 
despita tanding success at the Damascus Fair 
Soviet 8 0 Overwhelming efforts of the 
domina nion and the Communist bloe to 
ot p te the fair with its massive displays 

The Uni, both cultural and economic. 
trequen nited States Government has not 
in 8 in the past taken an active part 
there de falrs, and at the outset last winter 
be gn emed little likelihood that we would 
to able to Participate as a government, due 
severe budgetary limitations. Our Em- 

reported to us last February, however, 
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that United States participation might well 
prove to be the single most justifiable public 
relations investment the United States could 
make in Syria in 1954, and that failure to 
participate would be interpreted as evidence 
of American indifference toward Syria and 
the entire Arab world. 

We knew that the Communist bloc would 
attempt a costly and impressive array of 
exhibits and that the fair would be a prop- 
aganda battle between East and West. 
Therefore when the use of Cinerama was 
made available to us, along with its equip- 
ment and technicians, the necessary funds 
were somehow found by pooling the re- 
sources of several Government departments. 
Particular thanks are also due to Ma}. Gen. 
Arthur G. Trudeau and the Air Force for 
their splendid cooperation in getting the 
Cinerama equipment out to Damascus in 
time for its installation for the opening of 
the fair on September 3. 

The hard work and devotion to duty of 
the United States Information Service staff 
at Damascus have already been cited in com- 
mendation for their part in insuring the 
success of Cinerama. I should like to cite 
a few illustrative examples of the impact 
which this reyolutionary technique made in 
its first overseas showing. By September 10 
the following report had been received: 

“Success of Cinerama greatly beyond 
original expectations. 

“USIS has been under state of siege for 
over week with thousands attempting ob- 
tain tickets. To preserve building it became 
necessary shift ticket booths to regular 
cinemas, Demands of government officials 
and private organizations have made it dif- 
ficult to hold even 750 out of daily 4,000 for 
theater distribution. Crowds of 2,000 or 
more line up at each theater in. hopes ob- 
taining 1 of 100 tickets given there. 

“Pressure of crowds even greater at Cin- 
erama theater, despite continued publicity 
that admission is by ticket only. Squad of 
30 policemen proved wholly unable control 
crowds attempting to swarm in. USIS final- 
ly arranged for squad of military police- 
men who now maintaining order despite fact 
up to 2,000 persons stand outside walls and 
hang from eucalyptus trees to see upper half 
of screen only. One-inch steel guardrails 
around entrances bent like solder wire and 
are being replaced by heavier rails. 

“Some tickets are beling scalped for as 
much as 10 Syrian pounds, more than New 
York price. 

“Newspapers continually reporting arrival 
personnages from all over Arab world and 
Europe who came primarily to see Cinerama. 

“Embassy and USIS officers and their wives 
continually beseeched for tickets whenever 
and wherever they appear in public. 

“Syrian Prime Minister who missed official 
opening attending tonight's show with fam- 
ily. Delegation of 100 newspapermen from 
Lebanon attended last night. Aleppo Bank 
has chartered 3 buses to bring all employees 
for Cinerama showing. Advertisements in 
cities of Northern Syria inviting citizens 
there to send self-stamped envelope for Cin- 
erama tickets has resulted in deluge of 
mail—up to 1,000 letters a day. 

“Streets rife with rumor that Communists 
will attempt to stop Cinerama by sabotage. 

“Communists only line thus far is that 
Cinerama is ‘unfair competition.’” 

From a small Arab principality some 1,000 
miles away came the report that local mer- 
chants who visited the fair had this to say 
referring to the Communist efforts: “In Syria 
the Americans with a small display were 
nevertheless able to show the superiority of 
American industry and technical know-how.” 

An Associated Press dispatch, was picked 
up by the New Times of Burma on October 4. 
It read as follows: 

“The special Damascus Fair showing of 
Cinerama, a wide-screen wonder to the Arab 
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world, was due to close on Sunday, ending a 
8 scramble for free tickets to the smash 

t. 

“The United States Information Service 
(USIS) showed new movie technique in an 
outdoor theatre, and it outdrew by far Rus- 
sia’s elaborate pavillion at the 4-weck Inter- 
national Fair. 

“Only the Communists seemed relieved 
that Cinerama was ending its run. Arabs 
from all over Syria and from Lebanon and 
Jordan joined in a last panicky rush for 
tickets. 

“During Cinerama’s run, the USIS office in 
Damascus had to lock its doors to keep 
crowds out, even though no tickets were 
passed out there. Crowds screaming for 
Poket tore down booths outside the USIS 
office. 

“Local movie houses were then enlisted to 
handle the distribution. Once 2,000 persons, 
trying to get 100 tickets, ripped down the 
marble facade of a theatre box-office. 

“Black market scalpers peddied Cinerama 
tickets for 10 Syrian pounds ($3.50) each, 
and a gang was caught printing counterfeits. 
“The big USIS theatre at the fair seated 4,000, 
but as the closing date neared, more and 
more people stormed the gate. Thousands 
climbed trees and perched on buildings to 
glimpse the new type movies. 

“Many people assumed that Americans in 
town had an inside track on getting tickets 
and tried every form of persuasion from 
bribery to threats to pry some loose. 

“Except for Cinerama, the Damascus Trade 
Fair was dominated by vast exhibits from the 
Soviet Union, Red China, and other Iron 
Curtain countries. The Soviet added a free 
showing of Russian films to their exhibit to 
compete with Cinerama. But their screen 
was flat. There were no tricky sounds. Peo- 
ple stayed away in droves. 

“NYET 

“Meanwhile, 2 statues, 1 of Stalin and the 
other of Lenin, which were to have graced 
the Soviet pavilion at the Damascus Inter- 
national Fair, were sent home today—un- 
used. 

“Fair authorities sald It was because of a 
money dispute. 

“Syrian architects asked 2,000 Syrian 
pounds to erect the 2 20-feet high statues. 
The Soviet Embassy here said nyet.“ 

“There the matter—and the statues— 
Tested until the fair closed at midnight on 
Friday. 

“But Soviet officials said Russia is willing 
to attend next year's fair. So did the other 
25 participating countries.” 

Finally, I am sure you will be interested 
to know that the United States is partici- 
pating in a second International Trade Fair 
in Asia this year. Cinerama was selected for 
exhibition in the United States pavilion at 
the fair in Bangkok, Thailand, which opened 
on December 7. Our Ambassador has re- 
ported that tremendous interest is being 
shown by the people of Thailand. Requests 
for tickets have been much greater than the 
1,700-showing capacity, and consideration is 
being given to extending the showing after 
the fair's closing date. 

This account will, I think, give you an Idea 
of the great potential value attaching to 
American representation at international 
trade fairs. The President’s Emergency Fund 
for International Affairs (Public Law 663), 
which the Congress established last summer, 
will help to insure the effectiveness of addi- 
tional United States exhibits throughout the 
world. I hope that sufficient funds will con- 
tinue to be made available in the future for 
this program which seeks not only to pro- 
mote American overseas trade but also to 
demonstrate the dynamism of America's in- 
ventive and industrial genius. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY A. BYROADE. 
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Later, in December, the United States 
Information Agency presented Cinerama 
again, this time at the fair in Bangkok, 
Thailand. The Communists were so in- 
furiated they withdrew their own ex- 
hibit. The repeat performance was 
again a standing-room-only attraction. 
According to Life magazine: 

The big show-stopper was Cinerama, which 
packed the 2,000-seat open-air theater twice 
nightly, scaring and delighting the audi- 
ences, 


The Agency had to hold Cinerama over 
2 weeks in Bangkok to satisfy the im- 
portant customers who could not attend 
the showings originally scheduled. 

Bangkok newspapers began receiving 
letters, obviously Communist-inspired, 
condemning the show as a “tedious 
event” and claiming that the film was 
only “an inferior imitation of a 15-year- 
old Soviet cine invention.” Further, said 
these letters, “this pirated device was 
tried out unsuccessfully at the Damascus 
Fair where the reactionary local govern- 
ment forced the masses to attend.” 

That statement drew nothing but 
laughter from the Thais. 

The people of this country owe a real 
debt to the men and women of vision in 
the Department of State, the United 
States Information Agency, the Defense 
Department, and to S. H. Fabian, presi- 
dent of the Cinerama Corp., for making 
the story of America live in the minds of 
our friends in the Near East. These peo- 
ple in the Near East saw the truthful 
account of the fruits of freedom and the 
truth overwhelmed the lies of interna- 
tional communism. 


Our Military Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, this body will soon be called upon 
to make appropriations for the Defense 
Department, which is charged with the 
defense and security of our Nation. It 
is now 14 years since the outbreak of 
World War II and 5 years since the ini- 
tiation of the Korean hostilities, and we 
are still faced with the problem of de- 
fending ourselves from outside aggres- 
sors as well as endeavoring to maintain 
peace throughout the world. 

In many ways today, security is largely 
a matter of comparative military pre- 
paredness. Our opponents, it is apparent, 
plan to maintain a tyrannical military 
garrison for years to come and accord- 
ingly we too should have in readiness 
a larger and stronger military force in 
spite of the fact that such a situation 
runs strictly against the current of nor- 
mal American life and traditions, 

Based on the present abilities of air- 
craft, the distance between the United 
States and Europe is only 5 hours flying 
time; and between the United States and 
Asia about 8 hours, In reality, the dis- 
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tances of 3,000 and 5,000 miles of ocean 
respectively have materially changed 
and with this alteration, our security. 
We are playing for the highest stakes 
ever in the history of our country; the 
security of our own Nation and protec- 
tion from outside aggression. The con- 
cept of security includes not only the 
strength to enforce peace, but readiness 
for war if necessary. The degree of this 
security depends upon our state of mili- 
tary preparedness. We need to be ready 
in hours, instead of months, with mil- 
lions of men, the world around. 

Shortly after the present administra- 
tion took office and the first appropria- 
tion bills were presented to this body 
following the submission of a new 
budget, we began to hear much of the 
New Look so far as the defense of our 
country was concerned. We were told 
that with the advent of the atomic age 
and with new and more horrible weap- 
ons, we would be able to buy more de- 
fense and security for less money. We 
were asked to believe that through some 
mysterious formula recently devised, this 
country depending primarily on air- 
power and atomic and nuclear weapons, 
could deal successfully with an enemy 
which also possessed the same type 
weapons, but with a numerically superior 
air force with tremendous numbers of 
ground troops. The cuts made in the 
budget for the Air Force for fiscal year 
1954 were restored for the fiscal year 
1955; but not so with the Army. The 
funds provided for the Department of 
the Army have not been adequate in 
spite of the fact that we may have to 
deal with a massive enemy army well 
equipped and well supplied with man- 
power from satellite countries. 

In order that the Members of this body 
will have first-hand knowledge of the ef- 
fect of the cuts made by the present ad- 
ministration in the budget for the De- 
partment of Army, I wish to insert at 
this point a quote from a letter I have 
just received from a young man who was 
commanding a rifle company in the in- 
fantry battalion I commanded during 
World War II. This individual holds 
the Silver Star and the French Croix de 
Guerre with palm for gallantry in ac- 
tion. He was one of the finest and 
brightest men I have had the pleasure of 
knowing. At the moment he is a civil- 
ian employee of our Government and is 
assigned to a post located on one of our 
Pacific Island outposts. He writes as 
follows: 

I took my first break since coming over 
here when I took 2 weeks’ active duty with 
the * * * regimental combat team. I have 
a long story to tell. At the present they 
are the only combat troops on this island 
other than the Air Force. I worked with 
the S-3 and was told by the commanding 
officer to check any and everything. So I 
did. Boy, am I glad I did not stay in the 
Army. It is rough. Under present condi- 
tions, they are virtually running a cadre 
operation, The officers and NCO’s are good, 
but the turnover of EM is so rapid that it is 
more like a replacement training center than 
unit training. The effect of the Army man- 
power cuts are quite apparent here and the 
regimental combat team was recently placed 
on a reduced strength T/O, 

Mind you now, this is supposedly an ad- 
vance outpost of the United States and the 
Only combat troops here are ordered to op- 
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erate on a reduced strength T/O. If any 
funny business starts again, you will have 
the same situation that the Army had orig- 
inally when the Korean fracas started when 
the * * *© Division was in Fort Lewis with 
phantom battalions and had to practice fir- 
ing off the fantail of the ship on the way 
over. 

In addition, administrative requirements 
have more than trebled in the money saving 
drive. Such reports as mess report, fuel 
conservation, etc., must be made out and 
all of this is being done on the officers and 
NCO's own time. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the situation as it 
exists today on one little island in the 
Pacific which is supposed to be an out- 
post of our defense efforts. I sincerely 
hope that when appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1956 for the Department of De- 
fense and more in particular for the 
Department of the Army are considered 
by this body in the near future, that 
each and every Member of this body will 
remember what this young man has 
written to me. 


The Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled, “The Champions!” from the 
McKeesport Daily News in recognition 
of the great achievement of the Mc- 
Keesport High School basketball team in 
winning the Pennsylvania State cham- 
pionship at Philadelphia last Saturday 
night. 

The splendid play of the Tigers 
brought the first Pennsylvania Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association Class 4 
championship to McKeesport in 34 
years. I think it will be of interest to 
some of the members to know that the 
only other McKeesport team to win this 
State championship—the team of 1921— 
was captained by my late husband, 
Congressman Frank Buchanan. 

The editorial follows: 

THe CHAMPIONS 

Gene Danko is a young man, 6 feet 1 inch 
in height, who ranks 20th in his class 
approximately 700 seniors at McKeesport 
High School and who scored 8 points against 
Chester Saturday night. His father teaches 
at vocational school and Gene has ambitiovs 
to become an engineer, 

Tom Markovich, who tops Gene in height 
by 2 inches, and serves as cocaptain wi 
him of the McKeesport Tigers, had some 
trouble Saturday night, although he did get 
15 points for his team, He had 4 fouls called 
on him when he was taken out in the second 
quarter, With 4 minutes and 11 seconds 
go, he returned and got the 3-pointer (a field 
goal and foul shot) which turned the gam? 
into victory. 

Stu Heller is the tallest Tiger, measuring : 
feet and 5 inches. He was the high-poin 
man with 19 Saturday. He's the happy-go- 
lucky type and he's relatively new to Bice 
Keesport, having come here with his paren? 
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from Ligonier. Playing center, he’s been up 
in the totals all season. 

Dave Rankin plays at a guard position, his 
€-feet-and-l-inch height enabling him to 
break up opposition plays with regularity. 
He's a good student and has hopes of enroll- 
ing next year at the University of West 
Virginia. 


Glenn Shample, measuring 5 feet 11 
inches, is the shortest of the Tigers in a 
game of giants. And he's the only junior 
Who performed Saturday night. He's been 
the playmaker, the fellow who begins the 
Scoring patterns. He got four points for 
himself against Chester and he'll be back, 
the pivot around which next year’s team 
Will be built. 

George Krajack, 6 feet 2 inches, is the 
Utility man—the one who goes in at any 
Position and holds things firm. He went 
m for Markovich Saturday night and played 
his heart out. 

Cornelius P. Neenie“ Campbell, the coach, 
Said, when it was all over Saturday night, 
that he couldn't take another game like that. 
He's an old hand at the basketball business, 
haying been an all-American performer in his 
high-school days at Homestead. He played 
at Pitt and Slippery Rock and he’s been 
Pointing to the State title since taking over 
the McKeesport assignment 12 years ago. 

There were nine other young men in the 
Squad who went to Philadelphia, all adept 
&t the game and they share in the glory. 

y of them will be seen on the team next 


So there they are—the championship Ti- 
Bers—the best high-school basketball team 
in Pennsylvania and, perhaps, in all the 
World. What more can we say to them than 


You've given us our biggest thrill in years. 
We're so proud we're almost bursting. This 
City, Tigers, Is yours. 


Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose a 
Tesolution adopted unanimously by the 
fommissioners of the city of Passaic, 
N. J. urging the enactment of legislation 
Providing for a 10-percent salary in- 
Crease for our postal employees. I con- 

im these sentiments and urge that 
the Congress provide an adequate wage 

Crease to all of our Federal employees 
Without delay: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
— consideration of a pay increase for the 
ang vers of the Post Office Department; 


or Whereas, in the opinion of the members 
mes board the rank and file employees of 
01 1 partment are deserving of the increase 
0 percent which is proposed for them: 
of thom by the Board of Commissioners 
bers € City of Passaic, That we urge the Mem- 
Of Congress of the United States to 
Par pt Jegisiation granting to the Postal De- 
tal nt employees a 10-percent increase in 
A'Y, which they richly deserve; further 
Nut oled, That a certified copy of this reso- 
from be sent to the United States Senators 
the State of New Jersey and to each 


* 
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member of the congressional delegation of 
the State of New Jersey. 


Jutaus J. CINAMON, 


Commissioners. 
Marcu 22, 1955. 


American Culture Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include an article which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. V., 
under the headline “Copies of Painting at 
Albright Given to United States Embas- 
sies.” Such a gesture of international 
good will is certainly important to the 
cultural defense of the United States and 
it is in line with President Eisenhower’s 
state of the Union message earlier this 
year. I recommend it to the attention 
of the Congress: 

COPIES oF PAINTING AT ALBRIGHT GIVEN TO 
UNITED STATES EMBASSIES 

In an unprecedented gesture of interna- 
tional good wiil, the Albright Art Gallery 
has shipped to 50 American embassies 
abroad large colored reproductions of its 
valuable painting, “Church at Old Lyme.” 

The choice of this oil is significant, for 
it was painted in 1905 by Boston-born 
Childe Hassam. In that year the Albright 
Gallery was founded, 

The gifts are in commemoration of the 
gallery's 50th anniversary, notes president 
Seymour H. Knox of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, which governs the gallery, in letters of 
explanation to American ambassadors in 
capitals from Tokyo to Rio de Janeiro. 

“As we celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the Albright Art Gallery.“ wrote Mr. Knox, 
“we think of the important work being done 
by our various missions abroad. We believe 


‘that the creative American spirit is an ele- 


ment in fostering the mutual understanding 
which we all seek.” 


APPRECIATED BY DULLES 


Mr. Knox's sentiments were echoed in a 
letter of thanks from Secretary of State 
Jobn Foster Dulles, on behalf of the em- 
bassies. The Secretary observed: 

“I feel it is very Important that our mis- 
sions should be decorated with fine and 
representative examples of the American 
cultural heritage. * * * I want you to know 
that I appreciate very much your generous 
epirit in this regard.“ 

The lithograph reproductions, 30 by 3314 
inches, are the work of the Niagara Litho- 
graph Co., 1050 Niagara Street. Albright di- 
rector Edgar S. Schenck said the lithography 
work is “excellent” and the color “close to 
the original.” 

Mr. Schenck noted that the lithographers 
“even made an attempt to compensate for 
the slightly yellow varnish to give the paint- 
ing the brilliance it had in its original state.” 

EMBASSY ART DEFICIENT 


The lithographs were a gift from the com- 
pany to the gallery for the anniversary. 
Additional copies will be presented to new 
members during the annual membership 
drive next month. 
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Our embassies abroad are notoriously defi- 
cient in representative American art, as illus- 
trated by a letter of gratitude received by 
Mr. Knox from Robert F. Woodward, the 
Ambassador in San Jose, Costa Rica, who 
admitted: : 

“I have been trying to find sources of sup- 
ply of fine reproductions of paintings of his- 
torical subjects and American statesmen for 
the Embassy walls. The pictures there now 
are of no significance in American life.” 

The Ambassador to Norway, L. Corrin 
Strong, wrote to Mr. Knox from Oslo: “I find 
that the Norwegians do not know a great 
deal about our paintings, and the ones we 
hang in the Embassy have attracted consid- 
erable attention,” 

PAINTED IN 1905 


James Clement Dunn, Ambassador to Bra- 
zil, in a letter to Mr. Knox, said: “The work 
of the Albright Art Gallery illustrates both 
at home and abroad the interest of the 
American people in their own art and that 
of other nations. A reproduction of 
Childe Hassam's ‘Church at Old Lyme’ on 
our walls will serve to remind all of us in 
the Foreign Service of the great cultural 
accomplishments of the country we repre- 
sent.” 

Childe Hassam, a leader of the Impres- 
sionist movement in America, painted elm- 
shaded Congregational Church at Old 
Lyme, Conn., on Oct. 17, 1905. The church, 
built in 1817, was destroyed by fire 2 years 
after Hassam immortalized it. 

The artist was born in 1859. His paint- 
ing career spanned 50 years. His paintings 
are included in almost all major museum 
collections in America, and during his life 
he received nearly every award available to 
an artist. 


Conventions and the Popular Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by Senator PAUL 
H. DoucLAs, of Illinois, is deserving of 
our attention. It appeared in the March 
28, 1955, issue of the New Republic mag- 
azine: 

CONVENTIONS AND THE POPULAR WILL 
(By Senator Paut H. Dovcias, of Illinois) 


By next year the campaigns for the presi- 
dential nominations of the major political 
parties will be in full flight. Once again 
complaints will be heard that the party 
conventions do not accurately express the 
popular will and that they are in fact largely 
controlled by a relatively small group of 
insiders, Proposals will be made for increas- 
ing the popular control over the nominating 
process by means of the presidential pri- 
mary. But it will then be too late. Only a 
few State legislatures will be in session in 
1956 and the selection of delegates will be 
virtually completed before the public can 
awaken and make its will felt. 

If reforms are to be introduced into our 
process of nominating Presidents, they must 
therefore in the main be effected prior to 
presidential years. For then there is time to 
act. This is a most appropriate year since 
virtually alt of the State legisletures will 
be in session and the presidential election is 
sufficiently near for public interest to be 
easily awakened. 
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We should therefore take stock of the 
nominating process by which we select our 
candidates for the Presidency, of the way in 
which the delegates to the national conven- 
tions are selected, how the conventions op- 
erate, and who controls them. We should 
also consider the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of a more direct choice of the 
candidates by the voters through some form 
of the direct primary, 

When Andrew Jackson convened the first 
National Party Convention in 1832, it was a 
big step forward. Prior to that time, the 
Senators and Representatives of the Federal- 
ist and of the Republican-Democrat Parties 
met in Washington during the legislative 
session and in caucus selected their candi- 
dates. As the Federalist Party began to dis- 
appear, control of the dominant Republican- 
Democrats by the so-called “Virginia dyn- 
asty“ tightened. Thus Madison succeeded 
Jefferson and Monroe in turn followed Madi- 
son, 

The advent of Jackson in 1828, however, 
brought fresh life into the political proc- 
esses. Jacksonian democracy expressed the 
turbulent and equalitarian life of the fron- 
tier together with the desires of the lower- 
income groups of the eastern seaboard. It 
was & popular movement aiming to make 
ours a government not only of and for the 
people, but also by them. As an inevitable 
part of this program, Jackson and his follow- 
ers attacked “King Caucus” and the domi- 
nance of Congress which they alleged, with 
good reason, had by the combination be- 
tween the adherents of Adams, Clay, and 
Crawford flouted the will of the people in 
choosing John Quincy Adams in 1825 as 
President instead of “Old Hickory.” ‘They 
called, therefore, for independent national 
nominating conventions, and in 1832 the 
revivified Democratic Party renominated 
Jackson by this process. This had been made 
possible by the improvements in the means 
of transportation and communication. With 
the advent of the railways, conventions be- 
came still more practicable, and under the 
pressure of public opinion the Whig Party 
finally followed the example of the Democrats 
in 1840. 

Prior to the Civil War it was through the 
national conventions that the Democratic 
city organizations of the Atiantic seaboard 
made their unfortunate alliance with the 
southern slavocracy and nominated the 
succession of so-called dough faces, or north- 
ern men with southern principles, namely 
Lewis Cass in 1848, Franklin Pierce in 1852 
and James Buchanan in 1856. It was by 
means of the national convention that in 
1856 the new Republican Party largely re- 
placed the old Whigs who so recently as 
1848 had been able to elect a President. It 
was in the Democratic National Convention 
of 1860 that the Union was really dissolved, 
for it was there that the South refused to 
go along with Stephen A. Douglas’ program 
that the territories should decide whether or 
not they wanted slavery and insisted instead 
that the National Government, under the 
authority of the Dred Scott decision, should 
foster and protect the extension of slavery 
into the territories and possibly even into 
the free States themselves. When the Demo- 
cratic Party split on this issue at Charleston 
in 1860 and Douglas and Breckenridge faced 
each other as riyal Democratic candidates, 
the one remaining cohesive national force 
had been torn asunder, For with the rise of 
the Republican Party, most of the southern 
Whigs had felt forced to enter the Democratic 
Party and a monolithic structure had been 
started in the South, 

It was through the medium of the na- 
tional convention that in 1864 the Republi- 
can Party was transformed into the Union 
Party and back again into its former self in 
1868. It was in the national conventions 
from 1876 to 1884 that the groups coalescing 
around Blaine and Grant respectively waged 
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their bitter personal but nonideological 
battles for power. It was in the Democratic 


National Convention of 1896, that a new 


popular impulse surged into the Democratic 
Party which was crystallized in Bryan's 
amazing “Cross of Gold” speech and which, 
despite the temporary dominance of the 
conservative groups in the party in 1904 and 
1924, has continued to this day. 

It was in the Democratic Convention of 
1948 that, swayed by the oratory of HUBERT 
Humpnrer, the party ranged itself definitely 
behind the program of civil rights. 

It is therefore seen that national conven- 
tions have in the past played an important 
and at times a highly constructive part in 
the political decisions of the Nation, Under- 
neath the sound and fury and the apparently 
nonsensical irrelevancies which distract and 
annoy the thoughtful, there is a far deeper 
logic which is at work in most conventions 
and which is imperfectly seen except by 
active participants, It is the effort of di- 
vergent territorial and class interests and 
ideologies to find a successful unity without 
too great a sacrifice of principle. There are 
many features of the nominating process 
which lend themselves to abuse and which 
tend to produce government by the few 
rather than by the people. Gross mistakes 
are made, as at the Republican Convention 
of 1920 when Warren G. Harding was foisted 
upon the Nation by a coterie of Senatorial 
bosses. Sometimes inferlor candidates are 
chosen over superior ones. But there is more 
sanity in the selective process than critics 
are frequently willing to grant and in mak- 
ing reforms we should take care not to throw 
the baby out with the bath. 


THE RISE OF PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


Beginning in 1905, under the initiative of 
Robert LaPollette, progressivism in Wiscon- 
sin and the companion movement in Ore- 
gon, direct presidential primaries were in- 
stituted in a number of States. Here the 
voters expressed their preference directly for 
presidential candidates and bound delegates 
from their Congressional Districts and States 
to vote for them initially in the national 
convention, It was these popularly elected 
delegates who in 1912 furnished the nucleus 
of the political support for Theodore Roose- 
velt in the Republican and for Woodrow 
Wilson in the Democratic Convention, 

This innovation was naturally opposed by 
the professional politicians who preferred 
the hierarchy of local caucuses, and county, 
district, and State conventions whereby 
delegates were named to the national con- 
ventions. For in this way, the party leaders 
believed with good reason, that they could 
better control the final choice. The party 
leaders, therefore, in the main fought a 
delaying action against the introduction of 
presidential primaries. At times this atti- 
tude was one of outright opposition to any 
direct choice of delegates or candidates while 
at other times they made the primary vote 
purely advisory with no binding effect upon 
the clelegates. In still other cases they per- 
mitted a popular cholce of the delegates but 
either allowed no designation or an incom- 
plete designation as to whom the delegates 
were pledged or favored. 

As the progressive impulse In American 
politics weakened during the 1920's, some 
States gave up the direct primary, while in 
others the binding quality of the choices 
was weakened, But the direct primary States 
still furnished politicians with straws to 
show which way the winds were blowing and 
helped them to make up their minds. There 
is little doubt that the good showing made 
by Wilson In 1912 and by Franklin Roosevelt 
in the 1932 primaries helped to swing the 
conventions their way and that the same was 
true in the case of Dewey in 1944 and 1948. 
Similarly the primaries in 1952 confirmed 
the leaders of the crucial Pennsylvania and 

Michigan delegations in the belief that Eisen- 
hower would be a stronger candidate than 
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Taft, and hence tipped the scales of the 
convention in his favor. 

The fear that the 1952 conventions would 
not result in the choice of popularly approved 
candidates, but would Instead be dominated 
by the national, State, and city organiza- 
tions led to a marked revival of interest in 
some form of the presidential primary. Va- 
rious proposals were advanced in Congress 
which will be described later, and New Jersey 
passed a direct primary law. 

Had less popular candidates than Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson been nominated in 1952 
there would undoubtedly have been a tre- 
mendous upsurge of sentiment for the Presi- 
dential primary. Even so, there was enough 
dissatisfaction with the nominating process 
and the conduct of the conventions to cause 
Montana, Nevada, and Indiana in 1953 to 
provide direct primaries for voting on Presi- 
dential candidates and for the pledging of 
delegates to those candidates who received 
the popular preference. It is interesting to 
note that the Montana law was submitted to 
the voters by referendum in November 1954 
and was approved by a vote of more than 
2 to 1. The new Indiana law also pledges 
delegates to vote on the first ballot for those 
who win in primaries. 

In all there are now about 525 delegates to 
the national conventions who are nominally 
selected in primaries. However, of that 
number, about 225 come from the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, where 
the party voters do not really have an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the delegates’ preferences 
as between prospective Presidential candi- 
dates, and these are hence not true Presiden- 
tial primaries. The remaining 300 delegates 
or not far from one-fourth of the total num- 
ber in each party convention, are therefore 
the only ones who come to the convention 
with a clear mandate from the voters of their 
States as to the candidates they should 
support. 

The 12 States which do have direct pri- 
maries of this type are New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Maryland, and California, Nearly 60 percent 
of the delegates to the national conventions 
are, however, not elected by public primaries 
at all, but are instead selected by State and 
district conventions composed of delegates 
from lower political subdivisions. 


WHO CONTROLS THE CONVENTIONS? 


In the main, therefore, it is the party 
leaders and not the people as such who 8 
control the conventions and select the can“ 
didates. ‘This process is far more democratic 
than the rather tightly controlled methods 
by which the political parties in Great 
Britain and the Dominions select theif 
leaders, but it ls still primarily based upon 
the assumption that the selection of Presi“ 
dential candidates is party business rather 
than public business. 

Fifty years ago this used to be the practice 
as regards virtually all public offices of * 
State and Federal character. The direct pri- 
mary and the direct election of United states 
Senators have enormously increased the 
popular power in these other fields but 2° 
such comparable development has taken 
place in the nomination of our Presidents 
The people play only an indirect part in 827 
lecting the candidates for what is above all 
others the one office in which the people 
interested. 

The insiders who control the machinery 
of a national convention can within limits 
significantly control its results. By 
chairman granting or refusing recognition 
for motions, by the switching on and off 0 
the loudspeakers, by control over the m 1 
and by the planting of claques in the ga 
leries and on the floor, the stage can pa 
largely rigged for or against a candidate. 
Many of those who watched the conventi 
of 1952 on television became aware of tu 
perhaps for the first time. It follows that 
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President who controls the party machinery 
Can with that instrument and with the Fed- 
tral patronage largely dominate the conven- 
tion of his party and hence either force his 
Own renomination or that of his successor. 
The renomination of Taft by the Republican 
Convention in 1912 was thus undoubtedly 
Contrary to the wishes of rank-and-file 
Republicans. 

Similarly, the party leaders from New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois can exert 
Freat infiuence in the final choice. This was 
formerly evidenced by the great power wield- 
ed by Charlie Murphy, Tom Taggert, and 
Roger Sullivan, the city “bosses” from those 
States who, with the aid of the conservative 
leaders of the southern democracy, nomi- 
nated Alton B. Parker in 1904 and, had it 
not been for the shift by Sullivan at Balti- 
More in 1912, would have defeated Woodrow 
Wilson for the nomination. They also exer- 
Cised a great influence in the 1920 conven- 
tion. Behind these political leaders in turn 
Were the traction and gas combines operat- 
ing through such financiers as Thomas For- 

e Ryan and August Belmont. Similar 
Froups have been influential, although to a 
much lesser degree, in recent Democratic 
Conventions. 

On the Republican side there is little doubt 
that the big financial interests of the East 
Were largely instrumental in swaying the 
Conventions’ choice in 1940, 1944, 1948, and 
1952, and that they are now in a powerful 
Position both in the organization of the 
National party and in those of a very large 
Number of the States. 


TRE DIRECT PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY VERSUS THE 
CONVENTION 


The proposal for a national Presidential 
imary was first seriously advanced by 
Woodrow Wilson and George W. Norris and 
now before the Congress in the form of 
Proposed Constitution amendments spon- 
Sored by Senators LANGER, of North Dakota, 
and SmarHens, of Florida. The Langer 
amendment calls, among other things, for 
holding throughout the Nation of a 
dential primary upon a given day under 
Which the candidate who received the largest 
Popular vote in the given party primary 
Would be the nominee. Under this plan the 
eral aspects of the electoral process would 
Completely disappear, and a vote in New 
ork or Pennsylvania would count as much 
8 one in Nevada or Delaware. The smaller 
tates which would lose much influence 
Under this method naturally oppose it with 
at © result that it would be virtually impos- 
ble for it to be ratified by the States even if 
ngress were to approve it. 
ce meet this difficulty, Senator SMATHERS, 
Florida has proposed a variant of the 
i Srris-Langer method. His amendment also 
aus for a national primary upon a given 
y, but he retains the electoral college 
Hat ciple upon which representation in the 
{onal conventions is fundamentally based. 
inn Votes in each State would have the same 
Wat upon the Presidential nominations 


The they now have on the final elections. 
the Small States would therefore be given 
equ advantage they now enjoy through their 
ality of representation in the Senate. 
Alter ning now to a comparison of these two 
Natives, it is obvious that a national 
Teflect under the Smathers method would 
the popular will far more adequately 
But 2 the present convention system. 
ee also would contain grave weaknesses 
Which Parison with the convention system, 
i 81 75 to be considered, 

J e national primary would accentuate 
vention within the parties, whereas the con- 
The System tends to minimize them . 
is tha Breat merit of the convention system 
date it its search for a winning candi- 
bring 72°nds to discard the extremists and 
on} ino ward the men around whom not 


beat $ atic Party but the Nation as well may 
. Underneath all the noise, turbu- 
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lence, and apparent conflict which charac- 
terizes a convention there is, as we have 
pointed out, a deeper search for unity which 
will best reconcile the conflicting interests 
and factions. In the final decisions one can 
see the working of a kind of political vector 
analysis in which each set of forces helps 
to determine the final position. 

Were we to substitute a national pri- 
mary, however, extremists would be encour- 
aged to run for the nomination, and some- 
times would win, and the conduct of the 
primaries would be knock-down and drag- 
out affairs. 

The issues would also tend to be drawn 
far more sharply and the losers would not 
be able to exert the tacit influence which 
they now exercise upon both the choice of 
the ultimate nominees and the platforms. 

Many people would welcome this polariza- 
tion of politics on the ground that it would 
lead to a greater stressing of real issues than 
the present centripetal tendencies of our 
2-party and convention systems. But such 
a sharper conflict of ideas would only be 
purchased at the expense of endangering 
national unity which, in view of the Com- 
munist threat to democratic institutions, 
I do not beleive we can afford. Moreover, 
despite all the somewhat formless nature 
of our political groupings and the tendency 
of parties and of the Nation to draw to- 
gether around the center, we have made as 
much legislative progress during the last 
half century as any democracy in the world 
and have at the same time preserved na- 
tional unity more effectively than in any 
country outside of the British Common- 
wealth. 

2. It is argued that the party leaders com- 
monly know the hidden strengths and weak- 
nesses of the various candidates far more 
fully than does the general public. They 
can, it is said, quietly sidetrack men who 
have strategic weaknesses which would show 
up either in the campaign for election or in 
office. They, however, would either not 
want to wash this dirty linen during a 
primary campaign or if they did, passions 
would be so embittered that united action 
would later be impossible. There is a 
strong case for quiet rather than noisy 
Judgments to be rendered on such matters 
as this in political as in social life. But it 
is also true that this exercise of judgment 
can be applied unwisely. Worthy men may 
be rejected because of their very virtues and 
unworthy men selected because of their 
compliance. 

3. The national primary would make it im- 
possible to draft reluctant or modest candi- 
dates. Men who were not willing to undergo 
the ordeal of a strenuous primary campaign 
would be automatically eliminated from con- 
sideration. But these are sometimes the very 
men who, once chosen, would make the best 
Presidents. Sometimes as high an office as 
the Presidency should seek the man. 

4. Another objection is that the national 
primary would impose an added burden of 
strain and expense to what is already an al- 
most crushing load upon candidates. Not 
only is the Presidency the most exacting job 
in the world, but the campaign which is 
required to attain the office is most exhaust- 
ing. To superimpose a second nationwide 
campaign would mean that for almost a full 
year prior to the election the candidates 
would be subjected to intense physical and 
nervous pressures, and unless they were 
supermen, the winner would come to this 
most important of all jobs in a condition of 
almost complete physical exhaustion. A 
good deal of this is already involved in the 
preconvention campaigns, but it would be 
intensified by the requirement of a second 
national election. Additional millions of 
dollars would also be required to finance the 
primary campaigns, and the advantages 
which wealth already possesses In this respect 
would be intensified, 
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5. It is obvious that conventions would 
still be needed to adopt party platforms and 
that these need to be coordinated with the 
desires of the presidential nominees. Fur- 
thermore, a primary is an extremely poor way 
to select a vice presidential nominee since 
no one ever runs for that office, and it is 
generally assigned to some one who in the 
opinion of the presidential candidate and 
the party leaders will balance the ticket by 
representing a different geographical section 
and set of interests. 


A RECONCILING PROGRAM 


The truth seems to be that neither the 
convention system as it is now operated nor 
the national direct primary is a satisfactory 
method of nominating national Presidential 
candidates. The need is, therefore, to recon- 
cile the two alternatives and, while retaining 
the good features of both, minimize their 
respective defects. 

Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, of 
Florida, and I believe that we have found 
such a reconciliation, We have introduced 
such a measure in the last two Congresses 
and this year have once again submitted it 
(S. 652) for action, It does not call for a 
direct national primary but seeks instead 
to stimulate the States so that they, in in- 
creasing measure, will provide for direct pri- 
maries as the method of selecting their dele- 
gates to the national conventions. Our bill 
provides that States which agree to operate 
under the Federal Presidential primary law 
will receive a grant-in-aid for 20 cents for 
each vote cast in such a primary. The Fed- 
eral Government would thus meet the elec- 
tion expenses for the selection of candidates 
for the most important Federal office. The 
Federal Government in turn would set up a 
bipartisan Presidential Primaries Commis- 
sion of five members who would hold office 
for staggered terms. A candidate, in order 
to be certified to run, would have to submit 
nominating petitions signed by at least 
1,000 qualified voters from each of at least 
three-quarters of the States which had 
agreed to take part in the program. Candi- 
dates so designated would have until March 
20 of election years to withdraw, and by 
March 25 the Commission would certify the 
names of those still in the race to the par- 
ticipating States. 

States which had agreed to come under 
the system would, in turn, provide for the 
holding of their presidential primary be- 
tween April and August. The States would 
only include on their ballots the names of 
those who were nationally certified and 
would only permit each qualified voter to 
vote in the political party in which he was 
registered. Increased party responsibility 
would therefore be provided. The delegates- 
at-large from a State would be bound to vote 
for a given period of time for the candidate 
who had a plurality of the primary votes in 
the State as a whole. Delegates from the 
various congressional districts would be 
similarly bound for the winners in their dis- 
tricts who, of course, might not be the 
same as for the State as a whole. 

There is some question as to how tight the 
mandate should be upon the delegates. It is, 
of course, essential that some instructions 
should be given or otherwise the primary 
would have no point. Experience has shown 
that the so-called “advisory primaries” have 
little meaning or value. But the instructions 
should not be so ironclad as to prevent the 
convention from choosing from a number of 
aspirants, none of whom might have an 
initial majority. 

In its original form, the Bennett-Douglas 
bill provided that the pledge would be bind- 
ing on the first ballot and as long as the 
candidate's vote exceeded 10 percent of the 
total delegate vote, or until the candidate 
himself released the delegates. This is sub- 
stantially the provision which now governs 
the Oregon and Wisconsin delegations, This 
created the danger that a convention might 
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be deadlocked between a number of candi- 
dates. The control over the votes of the 
delegates would thereafter largely rest in the 
candidates rather than in the delegates 
themselves, and this might result either in 
hopeless confusion or in a great deal of im- 
proper trading. We have removed this defect 
in our present draft, which provides that 
delegates may also be released if their candi- 
date polls less than 20 percent of the vote 
on the third ballot and less than 30 percent 
on the fifth. 

In my judgment, this plan combines the 
advantages of a far greater popular voice in 
the selection of presidential candidates while 
it retains most of the flexibility of the con- 
vention system. The primaries would thus 
be a first sifting of candidates on the basis 
of their relative popular support. The run- 
ning of obscure favorite sons for the purpose 
of giving the delegation bargaining power 
would be discouraged. But the delegates 
could still exercise their independent judg- 
ment when the primaries disclosed no clear 
popular choice. The conventions would still 
be able to balance the ticket with appropriate 
vice presidential nominees and coordinate 
the platform with the candidacles. 

No single plan is likely to be ideal in all re- 
spects, but we submit that this is probably 
as good a proposal as can be devised. It has 
the practical advantage, moreover, of being 
relatively easy of initial adoption by Congress 
while it would also permit gradual and vol- 
untary growth within the States. It does not 
require sweeping and immediate changes. 
The sponsors of the bill hope that it may re- 
ceive widespread popular support so that it 
may be this year and hence enable 
some States to act in time for the 1956 con- 
ventions. 


We Can Baffle the Brainwashers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the January 22, 1955, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, appears an article 
which I include as a part of my re- 
marks, written by Rear Adm. D. V. Gal- 
lery, United States Navy, entitled “We 
Can Baffle the Brainwashers.” Admiral 
Gallery is a gentleman and officer of pro- 
found thought and discerning and chal- 
lenging mind. He knows communism 
and the dastardly world-killer“ mind 
of the Communists. 

The article of Rear Admiral Gallery 
is worthy of deep consideration by the 
President and the officiais and officers 
of the various branches of our armed 
services and by Members of the Con- 
gress, 

The reader of this article will note 
that Admiral Gallery not only knows 
what he is writing about, but he has the 
courage of making striking suggestions 
that may be effective in combating or 
defeating the Communist “brainwash- 
ing” of American prisoners for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

We Can Barrie THE BRAINWASHERS 
(By Rear Adm. D. V. Gallery, 
United States Navy) 

The treatment of American prisoners by 

the Reds In the Korean war poses the free 
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nations an evil problem. “What can we do 
about the Communists’ hellish brainwash- 
ing technique for torturing confessions out 
of prisoners of war?“ 

This inhuman method for tampering with 
men's minds and souls defies all laws of God 
or man. It lays bare the frightful differ- 
ence between our western civilization and 
the godless creed of communism. The Reds 
used it ruthlessly on American prisoners of 
war in Korea, treating our men like labora- 
tory rats in a diabolical scientific experiment. 

A number of these men, through fear of 
being tortured to death, gave lip service to 
the Red creed or signed obviously false 
“germ-warfare confessions.” Now, some of 
them are being court-martialed or disgraced 
for cowardice and collaboration with the 
enemy. 

This is happening in a country which let 
victory in Korea slip through its fingers be- 
cause of fear, fear that we might touch off 
world war II. and thus get hurt ourselves. 
We try our soldiers for cowardice, after a 
war which we didn’t have the guts to win. 

There is an uneasy feeling in the land 
about these POW trials. But the trials are 
just a small, messy piece of the whole big 
problem, the piece least worthy of public 
sympathy. The real problem concerns the 
many other prisoners who took everything 
the Red devils could do to, them and didn't 
break. Before we can live in good conscience 
with those 3,800 men the Reds let come back 
alive, we Americans have got to face this 
problem honestly and courageously. 

Perhaps, if we wanted to, we could even 
forget the past, avoid looking our 3,800 ex- 
POW’s in the eye, and just sweep the whole 
thing under the rug. But the future and 
the boys who haven't been captured yet make 
this problem cry out to heaven for solution, 

I have no sympathy whatever for a pris- 
oner who squealed on his buddies or who 
sold them out for his own benefit. We 
should throw the book at him and disgrace 
him. I have much sympathy for those who, 
under torture, gave the Reds military infor- 
mation of the kind we broadcast to the four 
winds in our magazines and newspapers. I 
understand and feel sorry for those who 
signed germ-warfare confessions or broad- 
cast phony peace appeals. But the ones for 
whom I am really sorry are the boys who 
clammed up and took it, refusing to sign any- 
thing. 

To be brutally frank about it, these lads 
accomplished nothing by their heroism. It 
certainly didn’t bring the United States mili- 
tary victory. It didn't stop the Reds from 
winning a smashing propaganda victory in 
the Orient. Through the big-lie technique 
they convinced the Chinese and many gulli- 
ble neutrals that we were actually using 
germ warfare. Now our lads who held out 
against hellish tortures find public sympathy 
going to those who broke. The only good 
that came of their heroic resistance to brain- 
washing is the internal satisfaction which 
they themselves will feel from now on. For 
the rest of their lives they can look them- 
selves in the eye when they shave in the 
morning and say, “Well, soldier, you took it.“ 

As an American I am very proud of these 
men. But as an American I'm ashamed of 
the position we put them in. This must 
never happen again. We must fix it so that 
no prisoner will ever again have to endure 
torture to preserve the good standing of the 
United States before the other free nations 
or will feel that an absurd confession ex- 
torted from him may be held against him if 
he survives. 

General Dean, captured early in the Ko- 
rean war, is a brave man. He got the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. He was never 
actually brainwashed, but when threatened 
with it, he decided the only way he could 
prevent the Reds from getting what they 
wanted out of him was suicide. 
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We've got to find some better choice for the 
defenders of our freedoms than torture, sul- 
cide, or disgrace. That's all we give them 
now by our rigid insistence on the Geneva 
Convention formula. Our military regula- 
tions say that a prisoner may state his name, 
rank, and serial number, but beyond that he 
must clam up and endure whatever ungodly 
tortures the Communist devils inflict on him. 
As far as the regulations go, anything more 
can bring public disgrace when and if he 
ever gets home. This harsh rule is uncivil- 
ized, un-American, and stupid. It plays 
right into the Communists’ hands, lending 
credibility to the few confessions which they 
are able to extort by brainwashing. 

All through the whole stinking record of 
brainwashing in Korea one thing stands out 
like a sore thumb: What the Reds were after 
was propaganda, such as germ-warfare con- 
fessions and peace appeals. Any military 
information they picked up was an inciden- 
tal byproduct. Propaganda was their real 
pay dirt, and it was to work this lode that 
they used brainwashing. 

Let's lay this evil thing on the page here 
and look at it if your stomach is strong 
enough. Brainwashing is a devilish new 
process developed by the Russians through 
experiments on dogs and rats. Their psy- 
chologist, Pavlov, found that by regimenting 
and frustrating animals, and by constant 
repetition of a set of circumstances, such as 
ringing a bell just before feeding them, he 
could condition their reflexes so that the 
animal’s mouth would water every time a 
bell rang. He discovered he could blunt 
their natural instincts and replace them 
with conditioned reflexes of his own choosing. 

The Red brainwashers follow this same 
technique. They first reduce their victim 
to about the status of a dog or rat. They 
make you live in solitary filth, deprived of 
all human contacts, They strip you of all 
human dignity and deny you food and sleep 
till you are nearly, but not quite, dead. 
Torture is used judiciously, with clinical 
skill. Time drags out into eternity, where 
you are alone with your thoughts. You be- 
come a borderline case between a human 
being. and a rat struggling to stay alive- 
Then constant interminable repetition of 
their ideas erodes your brain, Your senses 
of proportion and values get distorted. 
Eventually your natural instincts may be re- 
placed, like the rat's, by conditioned reflexes- 

If they keep hammering at you that it is 
raining outside, sooner or later you may be- 
lieve it. Sometimes, if your torturers are 
competent, skillful operators, they can 
eventually lead you out into bright sunshine 
and you will still think it’s raining. A con- 
fused and beaten man can even be convinced 
that the Reds are right—that we are the 
aggressors and they are the peace lovers. 

How much of this torture anyone can take 
without breaking depends entirely on the 
individual. No one who hasn't gone through 
the wringer himself can say where his own 
breaking point might be. Those who have 
been broken are the only ones who know- 
They are the only real experts on brain- 
washing on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Those who took it without breaking are char- 
itable toward those who did. They say, 
“Maybe they beat those other men harder 
than they did me.” 

The men who suffer most from brainwash- 
ing are the highest type of men our civiliza- 
tion produces. The Reds apply pressure tO 
both your brain and body till one or th® 
other breaks. If it's the brain, you confess. 
If it’s the body, you die. The better man 
you are, the worse you get it. 

Strong physical specimens of only average 
willpower get off easy, because they cra 
soon, before their bodies are irreparablyY 
damaged. If you are weak physically, but 
strong willed, that's not so bad—you will dle 
fairly quickly, But if you are strong both 
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Physically and mentally, God help you. Oc- 
Casionally the Reds lose patience with a 
strong will and quit, so the torturers can 
Work on more productive subjects. But 
Communist patience is difficult to exhaust. 

Men have always been willing to die for a 
Principle. The history of martyrdom from 
the early Christian days down to the present 
time proves that simple fear of death can- 
not break a strong man's will or make him 
deny his faith. But months of a bare, ani- 
Mal-like existence, with the safe haven of 
death near, but always just out of reach— 
that is something new and diabolically dif- 
ferent. There is abundant proof that many 
brave men, perfectly willing to face sudden 
death, cannot hold out indefinitely against 
this fiendish half-death. In any large group 
there will always be a percentage, not cow- 
ards or weaklings, but just average human 
beings, who will eventually break and con- 
Tess to whatever the fiends demand. When 
this happens, the heroic resistance of those 
Who held out becomes a gesture of ghastly 
futility. 

To show that the Communists break even 
strong characters by brainwashing, I cite 
three very different types of strong men they 
have broken. The first is Cardinal Mind- 
fzenty. Cardinals are not weak characters 
they certainly are not afraid to die. But 

dszenty confessed in open court to what 
the Reds wanted. Another strong type is 
Colonel Schwable, United States Marine 
. Schwable, a filer of 24 years’ ex- 
Perience, was universally regarded as an out- 
Standing officer In a corps noted for its offi- 
Cers. Fliers are not afraid to die. But 
Schwable signed a false confession to germ 
Warfare. A third type is the Reds’ own com- 
. Commissars are unprincipled and 
ruthless, but they are strong, tough charac- 
ters. They have to be. The Reds break 
too. In the Moscow purge trials the 
deposed commissars sang like canary birds. 

We should know by now that we aren't 
al heroes and what happened in Korea will 
happen again. We had better quit burying 
dur heads in the sand and do something to 
Counter it. I don't think the American 
People want to keep on offering their sons 

e choite of suicide or disgrace. 

There is a simple way out of this grim 
Mess, if we haye enough vision and imagi- 
nation to use it. Recall what happened in 
the case of Cardinal Mindszenty. Living 
among the Reds and knowing their methods, 
he foresaw they might break him, and dis- 
avowed his “confession” before he was even 
Arrested. His solemn disavowal and predic- 
tion of what they would do to him was 
Published to the world before his confes- 
Sion. The confession, when it came as pre- 
85 „Was useless for propaganda purposes. 
të publication backfired on the Reds and 

e them look stupid. This points the 

y for us on the brainwashing problem. 

Suppose the President of the United States 
Were to issue an Executive order to the 

ed Forces right now, telling our men 
that, ir captured by the Reds, they may sign 
207 document the Communists want them 
da, appear on radio or TV programs and 
met any script the Reds hand them. Tell 
Mone they can confess that the United 

“tes poisoned Lenin and Stalin; they can 
fall the President a capitalist, warmongering 
Soe of Wall Street; they can broadcast peace 
W un agree to settle behind the Iron Cur- 
tome the war is over, and sign long- 
Reds leases on houses in Moscow. Give the 

anything they want for propaganda 

Purposes and defy them to use it. 
Unais order would be transmitted to the 
Scr Nations with a blistering statement 
ing “ining why we had to do it, and serv- 
Notice that hereafter statements of our 
ners, made to the enemy, would be a 
Rhoun of fairy stories. This statement 
®Mdays be accompanied by several hundred 
ts from our men who went through 
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the brainwashing process that will stink to 
high heaven. Properly publicized, this could 
put the Reds on the defensive in their cold 
war with the free world. It would spotlight 
the inhuman atrocities of the Communists 
and bring out the grim fact that the Geneva 
Convention, which has more or less governed 
the warfare of civilized nations in the past, 
is useless in dealing with godless fiends like 
the Communists. We should hammer home, 
on the Voice of America and at the United 
Nations, that this Convention worked after 
a fashion in World Wars I and II, when we 
were fighting human beings of more or less 
our own background and type. Even the 
Japs believed in God and a future life. But 
now that our enemies are ruthless, godless 
devils, we have to release our men from 
Geneva Convention restrictions. 

Worldwide publication of such an Execu- 
tive order would make the Reds look ridicu- 
lous on this side of the Iron Curtain when 
and if they attempted to use brainwash 
confessions in the future. It would leave 
no further motive for brainwashing except 
sadism. I'm sure there are many sadists in 
the Communist ranks, but maybe the per- 
verted sexual urges of Red interrogators will 
be satisfied sooner if our boys agree with 
their obviously false accusations. 

Some people object that our disavowal 
won't penetrate the Iron Curtain, so the 
Reds could use these confessions to convince 
their own people that we were committing 
atrocities. They don’t need them for that. 
They can manufacture confessions for the 
benefit of their own slave peoples—make 
them up out of whole cloth. They need 
confessions to convince gullible neutrals, 
and our disavowal will reach and impress 
them. 

As long as we stick to the rules we had 
in Korea, the Communist devils, bound by 
no rules of God or man, will makes us look 
stupid. What chance has a lone GI prisoner 
against a battery of brainwashing Commu- 
nists? Look at the recordin Korea. By stick- 
ing to our outmoded Geneva Convention 
rule under impossible conditions, we let the 
Reds persuade millions that we had flouted 
all civilized rules and used germ warfare. 

The germ-warfare charge was an easy bill 
of goods to sell in Korea and China, where 
many diseases are epidemic. What could 
be simpler than to blame them on United 
States germ bombs, producing many actual 
victims of the diseases to prove it? They 
didn’t need actual confessions to do this; 
they could have manufactured the signa- 
tures as well as the confessions, Behind the 
Iron Curtain it made no difference whether 
Colonel Schwable actually wrote his confes- 
sion or whether the commissars simply an- 
nounced that he did. Slave peoples have no 
choice but to believe. 

Their reason for wanting actual confes- 
sions was so they could publicize them, 
transmitting them to the United Nations, 
to raise doubts in the minds of our timid 
neutral friends. They succeeded in this 
diabolically well. They used the very or- 
ganization which the free nations have set 
up to preserve peace and foster understand- 
ing among nations to spread lies about us 
and stir up distrust and hate. From a pure- 
ly technical point of view, as a propaganda 
operation, it was a slick job. 

In propaganda the Reds were always slick 
and we were clumsy. Through brainwashing 
they were able to broadcast peace appeals 
by our men. What kind of appeals did we 
broadcast? We pleaded with 22 of our 
men who had actually transferred allegiance 
to the Reds, “Come home, all is forgiven.” 
When one of them did come home, we court- 
martialed him—just as the Reds predicted 
we would. How stupid can we get? That 
blunder will be a windfall to the Commu- 
nists’ propaganda for many years. 

We missed one marvelous chance to make 
bums out of the Reds during the long-wind- 
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ed truce negotiations in Korea. One of the 
issues on the exchange of prisoners was 
whether we would force thousands of un- 
willing former Reds to go home. There were 
70,000 prisoners who wanted to go back, and 
100,000 who didn't. We haggled for months 
about this. 

We could have stopped the haggling and 
made the Reds look foolish very simply. 
Suppose we had secretly loaded all the 70,- 
000 confirmed Reds into our amphibious 
fleet, landed them behind the Communist 
lines and just turned the whole rabble loose. 
Then we announce to the world, and the 
Chinese in particular, “These rats are so 
worthless that we are giving them back to 
you for nothing. For negotiating purposes 
they aren't even worth one American prison- 
er; you can have them free.“ Think of the 
loss of face this would involve in the Orient 
for every one of those 70,000. The Reds, 
carried away by their own germ-warfare lies, 
might have taken drastic antiseptic pre- 
cautions, 

But we can't think like that. We follow 
the book; our actions are unimaginative and 
perfectly predictable. The Reds know it, and 
use us as if they owned us. They sold the 
Big Lie on United States germ warfare to 
the whole Orient. 

Many people ask, “Why did the Reds go to 
so much trouble extracting confessions which 
they didn’t need in China or Korea, and 
conducting classes in POW camps to educate 
our men?” Some of our prisoners have a 
startling answer to this question. They say 
maybe the Reds were looking 10 or 20 years 
ahead, hoping for another depression in the 
United States. 

What you have drilled into your brain in 
a POW camp stays with you the rest of your 
life. Maybe you don't believe it for a long 
time. But 10 or 15 years later, if what the 
Reds predict about a depression comes true, 
then maybe seeds the Reds planted will take 
root and sprout. This may seem farfetched 
to us who live from year to year. But it isn't 
to Asiatics, who look at centuries as we do at 
months. It is typical of the difference be- 
tween our propaganda and theirs. 

Moralists may object to my proposal, on 
the ground that it is always wrong to tell a 
lie. A lie is a deliberate false statement, 
made with intent to deceive someone who 
has a right to demand the truth. What I 
am proposing would be done with intent to 
deceive nobody. It would be done to pre- 
vent colossal deceptions such as the germ- 
warfare lie, which all the Reds in China still 
believe. It would be given worldwide pub- 
licity beforehand, so the Reds would look 
foolish if they verified our predictions by 
producing this kind of confession. Past per- 
formance indicates they are far from stupid 
in propaganda, They are much smarter than 
we are. 

Besides, the only truthful answers which 
the Reds have a right to demand from our 
prisoners are “name, rank, and serial num- 
ber.” If you insist that we must deal with 
devils on a moral basis, you can say. This is 
a moral twist to the big lie technique.” Call 
it the “sea of lies” If you want—lies that are 
harmless because we predict, identify, and 
authorize them; daring the enemy to use 
them. 

Others object that this proposal would 
open the floodgates for a lot of military in- 
formation. 1 don't believe it. In the first 
place, the Reds have access, through our 
magazines and newspapers, to more authen- 
tic military information on technical sub- 
jects than they can digest. The public- 
information branches of all three services 
compete with one another for press space, 
and the easiest way to sell a feature article 
on a military subject is to tell an editor, 
“This hasn't been released before; you're 
getting a scoop.” If I were in the Red 
navy, I could easily make a reputation in 
Moscow as the greatest spy in history. I 
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would get assigned to Washington as naval 
attaché and simply do a rewrite job on stuff 
I can buy on any newsstand. 

In regard to tactical Information, no pris- 
oner knows anything that can really affect 
the outcome of world war III. That wili be 
decided by natural resources, production ca~ 
pacity, and things that the Communists know 
all about from the atomic scientist, Doctor 
Fuchs and others like him. To protect their 
own frontline units, most of our prisoners 
only have to keep their mouths shut for 
about a week. After that, tactical disposi- 
tions on the front have changed so that they 
can spill all they know without affecting the 
outcome of even a local battle one way or 
the other. Those who know things that 
might affect the future of the war, such as 
future tactical or strategic plans, must not 
be allowed to subject themselves to the risk 
of capture. 

It makes fine reading in the newspapers 
when General MacArthur wades ashore right 
behind the first assault wave or General Pat- 
ton barges Into an enemy-held town in the 
lead tank. But it's a badly miscalculated 
risk when we permit them to do this. Sure, 
it’s good for morale—of a Umited number 
of front-line troops, and also of the generals 
concerned. But think of the shot in the 
arm it would be to enemy morale if they 
were captured. And think of the really vital 
military information their capture would 

dize. 

MacArthur is a brave man, and so was 
Patton. But they were never brain-washed. 
No one can say just how much they could 
have taken before they broke. Major tools 
of the brain process are degradation 
and humiliation. Obviously the higher a 
prisoner's rank, the further you can degrade 
him, and the easier it is to humiliate him. 
We say you must tell “name, rank, and serial 
number,” but if I were ever captured, those 
are the three items I would do my damnedest 
to conceal. Maybe I could give my rank as 
RADM and claim it meant “radioman.” 

All our ideas about military security re- 
quire a drastic overhaul. Our GI's and all 
our citizens know too much. We should 
tighten up on military information and pass 
it out only a need-to-know basis. This 
would help to protect our prisoners as well 
as our secrets, because you can't betray a 
secret if you don't know it. 

We might also revise our ideas on what 

constitutes collaboration with the enemy in 

the light of what goes on back here in these 
United States. Back here, during the Korean 
snafu, Peress stopped a Senate committee 
cold, when they asked him if he was a Com- 
munist, by invoking the fifth amendment. 
Soon thereafter he was promoted to major 
and given an honorable discharge. When 
our captured soldiers are being brainwashed, 
there is no law this side of hell they can 
invoke. All they can do now to stop the 
torture is to confess—or dle. 

Our present policy of dealing with some 
of our own prisoners of war is a windfall 
tathe Communists. Compare how we treat 
a brain-washed GI with the treatment guar- 
anteed by the Constitution even for crimi- 
mals. A soldier who had an obviously false 
propaganda confession tortured out of him 
can be tried by court martial for giving “aid 
and comfort to the enemy.“ A criminal who 
has a true confession beaten out of him by 
the police goes scot-free if he can prove that 
he was forced to tell the truth about an 
actual crime. This is one of the American 
rights that our soldier was defending when 
he got captured. I wonder how he feels 
when a false confession, extorted by the 
Reds, is produced before a United States 
military court composed of men who have 
never even seen the Reds face to face. 

We didn’t even brief our men consistently 
in Korea on what to say if captured. The 
Army, Navy. Air Force, and Marines all had 
their own ideas on this question and differ- 
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ent units of the came service differed. The 
briefings given to our men going into battle 
varied all the way from zero to carte-blanche 
advice: “Spill anything you know; they know 
it, too.” The “name, rank, and serial num- 
ber” briefing was stateside stuff that you got 
from people who knew they would never be 
captured. Some units avoided any briefing 
whatever on this question “because telling 
the men about Communist tortures would 
be bad for morale.” 

I agree that frank briefing on brain wash- 
Ing for men who may have to face it prob- 
ably won't make them very happy. But 
that’s no excuse for burying our heads in the 
sand and trying to ignore it. 

When all the brain washers want is agree- 
ment with their ideas, their job is relatively 
simple. They just put the heat on you until 
you sign what they want. Then the inter- 
rogator has documentary proof for his com- 
missar that he is a shrewd operator. But 
if they go after military information, the 
job is much more difficult. They have to 
evaluate what you say, cross-check it against 
known facts, and make up their own minds, 
Their conditioned-refiex technique doesn’t 
cover this. They may have to go back to 
the dogs and rats in their laboratories and 
conduct further experiments to find out how 
they can tell when the animal is behaving 
truthfully rather than the way they have 
conditioned it to act. 

Some of our expert interrogators and 
psychologists say there is no use trying to 
deceive expert interrogators; you just have 
to clam up and refuse to answer. If you lie, 
they will find you out. Our boys who went 
through brain-washing say that on military 
information, they could get away with eva- 
sive or false answers. But when the Reds 
demand a “Yes” answer to a propaganda 
question, you either give it to them or else. 

We can't give our boys shots so they won't 
be hurt when tortured, get weak when starv- 
ed or become dopey from lack of sleep. But 
maybe we can save them from enduring these 
tortures rather than confess to obvious lies. 
The least we can do is to assure them that 
whatever they say or do under these cir- 
cumstances will not help the enemy, because 
we have disavowed it ahead of time. We can 
thus relieve their minds of the gnawing fear 
that what they say will be held against them 
when they get home. All our boys whom I 
have talked agree that was perhaps the 
worst fear that haunted them during their 
ordeals, That is one dragon we could slay 
forever with an Executive Order. 

This is one of those things on which it 
seems we have nothing to lose and a lot to 
gain. The Communists, even if they con- 
tinue their brainwashing, can't treat our 
men ay worse than they have. At the very 
least, we will insure that none of our men 
endures the ordeal of brainwashing through 
fear of being stigmatized as a traitor if he 
signs an obvious fairy tale. 

General Dean, in his book, makes this very 
significant statement: “One of the first 
things I noticed was that these people were 
much more anxious to have me say what 
they wanted me to say than to extract any 
really new or useful information. Pressure 
on me was greatest to agree to perfectly ob- 
vious falsities." Many other ex-prisoners 
agree that the only real heat put on them 
was to extract false confessions for propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Our present military regulations are de- 
signed to protect military information, and 
all evidence shows that the Communists 
don't use brainwashing to get military in- 
formation; they use it to get propaganda 
material. Why should they bother trying 
to extract military information from our 
prisoners? In a battle to conquer mankind 
with an idea, it doesn’t pay off. If an expert 
Interrogator pries the location of your artil- 
lery battery out of a prisoner, they may 
destroy or capture your battery. But under 
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present conditions, if he pries a false con- 
fession out of him, he may capture the minds 
of 300 million Asiatic people. 

There is no power on this side of hell 
that can prevent the Reds from brainwash- 
ing and breaking a certain number of our 
men. But we can cut the ground out from 
under them for propaganda purposes, and 
thus destroy the usefulness of brainwash 
confessions. We might spare our men a 
lot of heroic but utterly futile resistance to 
torture in the future, and insure that never 
again will the Communist devils be able to 
make us look as bad as they made us look 
in Korea. 

To leave the solution of this problem in 
military hands isn't fair to anyone con- 
cerned, including the much-maligned mili- 
tary brass. Military men have a Spartan 
code of ethics of which they are justly 
proud, and the American people rightly 
expect them to live up to it. If we leave 
this problem in their hands, we can expect 
a Spartan solution, all wrapped up in a 
neat little ball of military wax, such as 
“name, rank, and serial number,” for foot 
soldiers and the bombardier of a B-47 alike. 

The problem is only partly military and 
It is much too big for any such pat solution 
as that. We have to educate the American 
people to realize that we aren't playing a 
game any more, a game that can be run 
by gentlemen's agreements and international 
pacts. We are in a life-and-death struggle 
with a godless system bent on world domi- 
nation, a system which regards human 
dignity as a zero quantity. 

Against the brainwashers the Geneva 
Convention is as obsolete as the TNT bomb. 
It is our duty to the future defenders of our 
freedoms to find a better answer to it. 


Columbia University Conference on the 
Place and Future of the Creative Arts 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 26, 1955, I had the 
great honor and privilege of participat- 
ing in the Second Annual All-Student 
Conference on the Place and Future of 
the Creative Arts Today presented by 
the Columbia University Student Coun- 
cil. This council is made up of the 
students of over 15 schools on the Co- 
lumbia campus. It is the conviction of 
the organization that only through such 
events as this can student interest in 
world affairs be stimulated. 

I include here the program of the 
conference, a letter from Owen S. Rach- 
leff, student chairman of the creative 
arts conference, and a letter and speech 
by Prof. Peppino Mangravite, dean of 
the School of Painting and Sculpture, 
Columbia University, in the city of New 
York. 

Columbia University is planning for 
the establishment of a 15-story art center 
building on Morningside Heights in New 
York City which will involve the work 
of the leading artists of our country: 
A short statement of the concept and 
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the vision of the proposed arts center 
is included here also. 

Some of America’s outstanding cul- 
tural leaders participated in the 2-day 
Conference, Many able statements were 
made, among them the brilliant presen- 
tation by Professor Mangravite. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDENT COUNCIL PRE- 

SENTS SECOND ANNUAL ALL-STUDENT CON- 

FERENCE ON THE PLACE AND FUTURE OF 

CREATIVE ARTS Topay, MARCH 25 AT 3 

O'CLOCK, LOw MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Introductory remarks, W. Emerson Gentz- 
ler, assistant provost. 

President Kirk's message, read by Gedale 
B. Horowitz, chairman, Columbia University 
Student Council, 

The Conference as We See It, Owen S. 
Rachleff, chairman, Creative Arts Conference. 

Symposium 1, “What Is the Place and 
Future of America’s Great Art Institutions?“ 
Speakers: Lloyd Goodrich, associate director, 
Whitney Museum; John Gutman, assistant 
Manager, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lincoln 
Kirstein, director, New York City Ballet Co.; 
Lawrence Langner, codirector of the Theatre 
Guild; George Marek, artist and repertoire 
director of Victor Records; Robert Saudek, 
Producer of CBS's Omnibus; Louis Unter- 
Meyer, poet, anthologist, and writer; mod- 
erated by Norris Houghton, codirector of the 
Phoenix Theatre, 

(Intermission of 15 minutes.) 

Symposium 2, “What is the place and 
Tesponsibilities of the artist in society?“ 
Speakers: Leonie Adams, poetess; Edmund 
Bergler, psychiatrist; Salvador Dall, painter; 
Morton Gould, musician, conductor; Fannie 
Hurst, novelist; Elmer Rice, playwright; 

el Schneider, psychiatrist; Blanche 
Yurka, actress; moderated by Maurice Val- 
ency, playwright, educator. 

(First day's activities terminate.) 

Saturday, March 26, 11 to-1 o'clock 


Lectures on music and theater arts in Casa 
Italiana and philosophy lounge, respectively. 
(Programs will be distributed then.) 
Two to four o'clock 


Lectures on literature and plastic arts in 
Casa Italiana and philosophy lounge, re- 
Spectively. 

Subscribers will go to the lectures they 
have selected. 

Symposium 3, What have America's con- 
tributions been to the creative arts?” 

be held at approximately 4:15 in low 
Ubrary. Speakers: Louise Bogan, poetess; 
ley Crowther, film critic, New York Times; 
Gish, stage and screen actress; Harriet 
Yan Horne, television and radio critic, New 
York World-Telegram and Sun; Doris Hum- 
hrey, modern dance choreographer; Robert 
itzer, international exch: program 
Sf ANTA; Sigmund Spaeth, editor of the 
use Journal; James Johnson Sweeney, 
director, Solomon Guggenheim Museum; 
N Thompson, Jr., Congressman from 
ew Jersey; Ralph Walker, architect of Voor- 
Bene Walker, Smith & Smith; moderated by 
Doe Moore, American composer, Mac- 
Well, professor of music, Columbia. 
The conference is terminated. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CONFERENCE OF CREATIVE 
ARTS 
een S. Rachleff, 1956, chairman, confer- 
8 de: Elinor Murray, 1955, vice chairman, 
man rence; Gedale B. Horowitz, 1955, chair- 
n, Columbia University Student Council; 
Ward Cohen, Kent Horner, Barbara Mc- 
an, John Plate, Sandra Schenker, Karen 
Sethur, Francis Stanton, Tom Watkins. 
Special thanks to Leopold Arnaud, 
f the school of architecture; Oscar 
dep pbell, head of the graduate English 
Drow ment; W. Emerson Gentzler, assistant 
vost of the university; Robert Harron, 
tant to President Kirk; Richard Herpers, 


dean 
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secretary of the university; Peppino Man- 
gravite, dean of the school of painting and 
sculpture; Douglas Moore, head of the music 
department; Milton M. Smith, dean of the 
school of dramatic arts; and many other 
faculty, administration, and students of 
Columbia. 


— 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., March 29, 1955. 

DEAR Mn. THOMPSON: On behalf of the 
Columbia University Student Council, the 
faculty, and administration we wish to thank 
you for your participation in our Conference 
on the Creative Arts in America, this past 
weekend. 

The general feeling both in the press and 
in our public seems to be that our event was 
an admirable success, informative, lively, 
and with lasting values. We think you did 
much to contribute to that success and feel 
strongly that the future of our arts will be 
bright and healthy with your continued sup- 
port and interest. 

We would like to keep you posted on siml- 
lar occasions, and most of all would like to 
feel that we have made a new friend for our 
council. Again thank you very much. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
OWEN S. RACHLEFF, 
Chairman of the Committee 
on Creative Arts. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE Crry or NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1955. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Last Sat- 
urday you graciously requested that I send 
you a copy of my remarks at the Columbia 
University Arts Conference. I am attaching 
it herewith. For your information I am also 
sending you copy of a letter I wrote to Mr, 
Theodore Streibert, of the United States in- 
formation agency, 2 days before I had the 
pleasure of meeting you. 

Yesterday, Sunday, I spent some time in 
elated perusal of H. R. 4307, your bill for 
establishing a national symbol of America's 
least explored assets: The power of creative 
imagination as exemplified in our arts. 

What you propose is the filing of a void in 
the life of our democratic community. In- 
deed it has been a conspicuous lack in our 
political diplomacy and in our relations with 
other peoples of the world. 

I cannot conceive anything more devas- 
tating for the Communist ideology of the 
fettered spirit than a concrete encourage- 
ment of our national arts by our lawmakers— 
their paternal affirmation that the creative 
act of the American artist is still dynamic 
and free would be salutary particularly at 
this time. 

There are creative statements in your bill 
which must reach the vast body of the Amer- 
ican pepole, lest the kernel of what you pro- 
pose should fail to germinate in the arid 
soul. Your reminder to educators that they 
cannot afford to forget the “element of un- 
derstanding as opposed to mere knowledge” 
is a source of strength to me since I have 
painted, written, and lectured about it for 
the past 28 years. I first expressed such 
views in Washington, D. C., in 1926 with the 
sympathetic support of Dr. William Alanson 
White, John Dewey, Agnes Meyer, Duncan 
Phillips, and Samuel Gompers. But that 
was during the false aesthetic evening of 
our Nation. Now, you are professing it dur- 
ing its “morning period.” For the good of 
the perceptive life of these United States, I 
fervently hope you will succeed. 

You will note in my letter to Mr. Strelbert 
that I am scheduled to go to Europe early in 
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May as aesthetic ambassador for Columbia 
University. How much more proud I would 
have been if I had also represented the cre- 
ative artists of my country. 

My sincere best wishes for the success of 
your bill, H. R. 4307. 

Cordially yours, 
PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, 
Departmental Representative. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE 
Crry or New YORK, 
ScHOOL oF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
New York, N. Y. March 24, 1955. 
Mr. THEODORE STREIBERT, 
United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. STREIBERT: It has been brought 
to the attention of my office that the United 
States Information Agency is preparing art 
exhibitions to be shown abroad. 

You may know that Columbia University 
is planning an arts center national in scope. 
To broaden the university's interest in the 
plastic arts and to stimulate closer rela- 
tionships in the creative activities of Euro- 
pean universities, I am scheduled to visit 
England, France, and Italy during the com- 
ing months of May, June, July, and August. 

Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of the univer- 
sity, will plan meetings for me with academic 
leaders, scholars, and artists in the above 
mentioned countries. During my sojourn 
abroad it is also our plan to acquaint Euro- 
pean art schools and universities with the 
creative work being done in the School of 
Painting and Sculpture of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In view of our creative activities and ac- 
complishments in the field of art education, 
we feel that Columbia University should, 
with other American institutions of high 
learning, have some participation in the 
splendid plans for art exhibitions which the 
United States Information Agency is pre- 
paring. 
Sincerely, 

PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, 
Departmental Representative. 

P. S—The enclosed exhibition catalogue 
lists paintings and sculpture by 22 of our 
students, 4 of whom are Fulbright Fellows, 
2 are Prix de Rome winners, 1 a Pulitzer 
Scholarship, another a French Government 
Scholarship, and 5 others have won major 
awards for creative painting and sculpture. 


REMARKS BY PROFESSOR PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
AT THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SECOND AN- 
NUAL ALL-STUDENT CONFERENCE ON “WHAT 
Have America’s CONTRIBUTIONS BEEN TO 
THE CREATIVE ARTS?” 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that T 
will be able to stick to the 3 minutes allotted 
to me. How can I? Iam a painter, and paint 
is my means of expression. 

I use words only as self defense, and since 
the artist in America is often accused of 
one thing or another, I am apt to use lots 
of words—rational words, logical Aristotelian 
words, liberal arts words—in order to de- 
fend him. And, tragically enough, the artist 
in this country, until yesterday, has been 
on the defensive. Therefore, if anyone will 
point his finger at the artist and say, 
“J accuse,” I will never stop talking. 

Mr. Chairman, you are an artist yourself, 
and you will agree that we cannot be fet- 
tered by the skills of linguistic ambiguities. 

It is tragic that the American artist should 
talk so much, when he should be sympa- 
thetically encouraged that he can speak best 
through the visual language of drawing and 
painting, I have already consumed 1 minute 
and a half of your precious time. 

Time has been precious to America, It has 
wanted to grow old so fast. How could 
America, until yesterday, have spared the 
time to contribute to the creative arts? 
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No, I do not think that we have contributed 
much of importance to the visual arts. What 
fresh visual image of your world do you re- 
call that, until yesterday, had not been im- 
ported from the Old World? Words, and the 
mark of the sharp ax on the stump of the 
aging tree have been, until yesterday, some 
of America’s great creative arts. 

Until yesterday, our world was brown in 
color. The architect imported his metier, 
and built brownstone houses. It was proper 
for the women to dress in brown and fitting 
for the men to wear black. Sousa's band was 
brown, and our elders’ thought were 80 
brown that they could not see the new color 
in the poetical metaphors of Walt Whitman. 

To the American male of yesterday, If you 
had had the courage to say to him that your 
son was studying to be a painter, he would 
have thought: “What a queer duck,” but 
would have said: “What waste of time.” And 
now, in this anxiously desperate mid-century, 
it is all different. 

James Johnson Sweeney, for whom I am 
pinch-hitting today, would have said that 
art in America is now in its “morning pe- 
riod.” In a lecture he recently delivered in 
Canada, he said, Today art in the United 
States is certainly in its morning period. 
That is its hope. In other quarters of the 
world, too often we see artists shackled by 
a nostalgia for their evening, or high-noon 
period of yesterday. One of the problems of 
contemporary art in Italy and in Greece is 
the difficulty both artists and public have in 
forgetting their morning art of centuries 
ago. In other countries, such as Spain and 
England, the problem seems to be in for- 
getting their late afternoon art of a century 
ago.“ 

I will tell you now what I think that our 
contribution has been to the creative arts. 
We have created men like James Johnson 
Sweeney who do not consider time too pre- 
clous to devote to the encouragement of our 
“morning period” of art. That is an im- 
mense contribution. You remember that, 
until yesterday, we were being exposed to 
vicariously experience the senility of some- 
one else's “evening.” 

What the United States have long needed 
is a Johnny Appleseed of aesthetic attitudes, 
to uphold the self-respect and dignity of the 
contemporary artist. What we have needed 
is a disseminator of fresh visions and a be- 
liever in the aesthetic strength of America's 
“morning period.” 

Indeed, everywhere in these States there 
are signs that the creative arts are in the 
ascendant. 

Columbia University is preparing the crea- 
tion of an arts center, where, In its studios 
and laboratories, in its studies and work- 
shops, in such a community of universal 
thinking and creative activities, the poet and 
the painter, the playwright and the archi- 
tect, the scientist and the composer, the 
scholar and the sculptor will strive for new 
syntheses. 

If, next year, your son will take up paint- 
ing in such a company, your friends will no 
longer think that he is wasting time, but 
probably admire him as their forebears ad- 
mired the pioneers who clear the dark forest. 

Meanwhile, Sweeney is in Pittsburgh sow- 
ing contemporary aesthetic seeds. Great 
fellow, this American Sweeney: He has belief 
enough in the living American artist to 
extol him in two different places at the same 
time. Mr. Sweeney's kind is greatly increas- 
ing in the American community. 

With institutions of high learning realiz- 
ing the need to supplement the liberal arts 
with the creative arts, and the American 
male boldly extoling the delectable aberra- 
tion of the artist, watch for a fresh and 
youthful image of America. That will be 
America's contribution to the creative arts, 


Mr. Chairman, I rest my verbal case. 
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THE CONCEPT AND THE VISION OF THE PRO- 
POSED Arts CENTER—BRIDGING THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 
The guiding aim of the proposed Arts Cen- 

ter at Columbia University is to build a 
bridge that will bring into closer communi- 
cation two major groups in the arts. The 
first group is made up of the professional 
creative artists, architects, musicians, play- 
wrights, and producers. In the second group 
are the students, the scholars, the critics, 
and historians of the arts. 

The harmonious integration of these two 
groups is an ideal that has intrigued man- 
kind ever since the first successful attempt 
was made in fifth-century Greece. Rarely, if 
ever, has it succeeded since; in this country 
it has probably never been attempted before 
on a scale as ambitious as the present one. 
Certainly it could not attain the full meas- 
ure of its alm except in a city comparable 
with New York or without a strong affiliation 
with an educational institution. 

As stated by the chairman of the advisory 
committee for the Arts Center, Mr. Curt Rei- 
singer, “bringing together under one roof the 
vast intellectual resources of a great univer- 
sity and the extraordinary wealth of artistic 
ability and facilities of this great metropolis 
seems to promise virtually unlimited possi- 
bilities for the development of the arts in 
this country.” 

The 10-story building proposed for the 
arts center on Columbia's Morningside 
campus will provide much-needed extended 
facilities for teaching, experiment, practice, 
and research in five already-flourishing 
schools and departments of the University: 
Architecture; dramatic arts, including tele- 
vision, radio, motion picture, and film pro- 
duction; painting and sculpture; music; 
archeology and the history of art. 

The new center will contain classrooms, 
workrooms, libraries, studios, and theaters 
for students in these creative arts. It will 
be a place where music can be heard and 
performed, painting and sculpture exhibited, 
studied and created, drama and opera re- 
hearsed and performed, ideas exchanged, 
books studied, wise counsel obtained. It will 
provide theater and other facilities for the 
extracurricular activities of the under- 
graduates in Columbia College and Barnard, 
as well as for formal academic training on 
the undergraduate, graduate, and profes- 
sional levels. With different schools and 
departments living side by side in the same 
building, a strengthening measure of inte- 
gration is bound to be generated spontane- 
ously. Gradually, interdepartmental and 
interschool educational programs will be 
developed, 


NEW YORK, THE CULTURAL CAPITAL 


Located in the cultural capital of the 
country and the professional center of all 
the arts, this new educational center has 
incomparable advantages in providing its 
students with close access to the rich artistic 
resources of New York City—the museums, 
galleries, concert halls, studios, libraries, and 
the great host of professional and practicing 
artists available here. 

It will be a bridge with two-way traffic, as 
Mr. Walter Kerr expressed it from the stand- 
point of the theater at the Bicentennial Con- 
ference on the Arts at Columbia last No- 
vember—"not only the movement of the 
university toward the professional theater 
but the professional theater toward the 
university.” Broadway needs the university 
as a training ground, he said, now that 
nearly all other training grounds have dis- 
appeared, 

New York is the only place where this kind 
of mutual interchange can take place. Only 
in New York are there as many great names 
avallable—not only in the theater but in all 
the arts—to come to a university arts center 
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to lecture, to counsel, to join in common 
projects and enterprises, 

As an example of the way this two-way 
action would operate, it is planned to con- 
struct an experimental theater for the cen- 
ter which will be available to professional 
producers and directors for trying out new 
plays of unusual artistic promise but not 
warranting a Broadway tryout, 

It has been said that one of the most im- 
portant features of the proposed arts center 
is that it will meet the need of intellectual 
background for the creative arts, which are 
at present struggling for reorientation, new 
affirmations and meaningful expression in 
the troubled world of today, To bring the 
arts together in this fashion is ideally the 
function of a great univerisity. Only in 
such a climate may be found the resources, 
intellectual capacity, spirit of free inquiry, 
perspective, and broad range of interests re- 
quired. The wisdom and vision inherent in 
a great univerisity can bring mutual under- 
standing and inspiration to the men and 
women working in the various creative arts. 
Their close daily association in the “common 
rooms“ to be provided in the arts center will 
not only suggest integrated approaches, but 
may very well result ultimately in new art 
forms and techniques. 

Columbia's long and fruitful background 
In the arts—its distinguished teachers and 
alumni in all flelds of the arts—are assur- 
ance that here will be found a stimulating 
setting. 

WHERE ARTISTS AND SCHOLARS MAKE COMMON 
CAUSE 


Plans are designed to carry the influence 
of the arts center beyond the metropolitan 
area, for it is hoped to establish here an 
Institute or Seminary for the Creative Arts. 
This institute might well become a kind of 
national source for original research and pro- 
ductive communication as important in its 
sphere as is the National Science Founda- 
tion to scientific research. As one of the 
ways in which to give this institution im- 
mediate practical importance, its directors 
would invite men and women of the highest 
creative accomplishment to reside for speci- 
fied periods of time at the center, where they 
would carry on their work unhampered by 
formal academic duties, They would thus be 
able to guide and to inspire students in a 
unique community of creative scholars. 

TO MAKE ART MORE MEANINGFUL 

For the proposed arts center building sev- 
eral choice sites on the university’s Morning- 
side campus are under consideration. It is 
estimated that the cost of the building will 
be about $6 million, a part of which has al- 
ready been contributed or pledged. An addi- 
tional sum of about $3 million will be sought 
for endowment and for scholarships. 

Genuine as is the need for a building to 
integrate the arts at Columbia, true prog- 
ress will come not so much from mere exist- 
ence of facilities as from the coming together 
of great minds in the proper setting, their 
interaction, and their effect on students. 

A national institution guided along the 
broad paths described above, will open limit- 
less possibilities for the encouragement of 
creative talent and for the spread of the 
understanding and enjoyment of art 
throughout the United States. 

We of this Nation have an enviable oppor- 
tunity to encourage and fortify the recent 
resurgence of interest in the arts so strong- 
ly in evidence throughout the country. To 
develop the finest potentials of this resurg- 
ence there is a need of intellectual leader- 
ship. This is the function which the arts 
center is being set up to perform. 

“One of the problems of our age,” said 
Lewis Mumford at the Bicentennial Arts 
Conference, “is not merely to restore the 
arts to a central place in life, but to restore 
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life to its full dimensions to a central place 
in the arts.” 

The advisory committee for the arts cen- 
ter has faith that friends of the arts every- 
where will catch the greatness of this vision 
and wish to share in its realization. 

Advisory committee: Curt Reisinger, 
chairman; Oscar James Campbell, executive 
Vice chairman; Ralph F. Colin, Norman 
Cousins, William J. Donovan, Frank D. Fack- 
enthal, Charles Garside, Donald F. Hyde, Lin- 
coln Kirstein, Henry Allen Moe, Richard 
Rodgers, Roger L. Stevens, James Johnson 
Sweeney, Robert Whitehead. University 
members: Leopold Arnaud, Grayson Kirk, 
John A. Krout, Douglas Moore, Ernest J. 
Simmons, 


Hon. Edna F. Kelly, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORD, I have great pleasure in inserting 
the following article by Ann Cottrell 
Free, of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, on our very charming and 
lovely colleague, EpNA KELLY: 

WASHINGTON, March 26.—EpNA FLANNERY 
Eeuiy represents nearly 400,000 Brooklynites 
and a piece of real estate known as Ebbets 
Field in the Congress of the United States. 

But this Democratic Member of the House 
labors under the same hardship as do many 
ot her neighbors—except the f 
not attracting the strongest beams of the 
national spotlight. The publicity mills 
across the river in Manhattan seem to grind 
More constantly than those in Brooklyn 
where nearly 3,500,000 people live. 

Representative KELLY is in there pitching, 
as the record shows and as her constituents 
know. Otherwise the voters would not have 
8 her to Congress three times in a 

W. 


This dean of the Democratic House women 
mbers is well equipped to play to the 
grandstand if she cared to. She is easily the 
most beautiful woman Member of Congress. 
Tau and slim (5 feet 744 inches tall and 138 
Pounds), she has long black hair, now be- 
Binning to gray at the temples, deep dark 
i and classical features. She is 48 years 
Though women are often accused of not 
being able to make up their minds, she ran 
Or Congress the first time because “the men 
Couldn't make up theirs.” When a vacancy 
recurred in the 10th District in 1949, her 
ellow members of the Democratic executive 
committee of Kings County couldn't decide 
dom to nominate, 
1 O. K.” she said, to settle the question, 
U run.“ 
z She had gone into politics as a widow and 
Orking mother. Her son and daughter are 
ar in their early twenties. Soon after the 
eath of her husband, City Court Justice 
aud L. Kelly, in 1942, she became research 
ector for the Democratic Party in the New 
5 — State Legislature. She brought an 
ey temic background as well as “savvy” in 
ana day politics to the job. She is a history 
N economics major from Hunter College in 
ew York, 
ER was aware of the economic problems of 
working mother when I came to Con- 
pais she says. One of the first bills she 
wig uced was one to grant tax relief to 
too, ed working mothers, and widowers, 
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Since she's been in Congress, she has 
worked for legislation providing equal pay 
tor equal work. Though she has voted 100 
percent for labor-backed bills, she recog- 
nizes that the big job is to get organized 
labor to accept the equal-pay-for-women 
principle. 

Epona KELLY is in the enviable position of 
being global in her thinking without neglect- 
ing the folks at home. As wrapped up as 
she is in her work as a member of the power- 
ful House Foreign Affairs Committee, she is 
close enough to home to spend most week- 
ends there. 

Her foreign affairs record shows she has 
been motivated by humanitarian feelings as 
well as those of national self-interest. 

“I sponsored in 1951 a direct grant of 
wheat from our surplus to India because 
there was a famine,” she recailed. She then 
contended that the delay in Congress in send- 
ing the wheat, and then on a loan basis, 
could be one of the reasons India has been 
reluctant to aline itself with the West. 

Mrs, KELLY also sponsored legislation to 
make the United States a member of the 
Intragovernmental Committee for European 
Migration. As a result, thousands of refu- 
gees and surplus populations have been 
moved, free of charge, to new homes and a 
new life. 

An economic aid program that is more 
than token, she feels, is needed for Asia. 
She is now studying the administration's 
proposal to add an additional $200 million 
to the amount appropriated last year. This 
would make a total of $915 million. 

“I believe,” she said, “in giving enough. 
If a man needs a plough, give him a plough. 
He is the man we must reach.” 

Her main foreign policy interest, however, 
is in Europe; she is chairman of the House 
subcommittee on Europe. She believes in 
Germany being rearmed, but she cautions, 
“We may forgive the past, but we cannot 
forget.” 

Mrs. Kir has the opportunity to visit 
Europe officially this summer, but she ad- 
mitted she thought she’d stay home this 
time. Her son is about to become a father 
and she a “working grandmother.” 


Sclerosis Researcher Makes Important 
Find 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 
SCLEROSIS RESEARCHER MAKES IMPORTANT FIND 

(By Joseph F. Nolan) 

A Philadelphia woman research worker for 
the first time has been successful in 180- 
lating and culturing an organism she believes 
to be the cause of the dread disease multiple 
sclerosis. 

Announcement of the work has been dis- 
closed by Miss Rose Ichelson, director of re- 
search on multiple sclerosis at the St. Luke's 
and Children’s Medical Center, Thompson 
and Franklin Streets. 

She told the Inquirer she had been able 
to grow and propagate the so-called spiro- 
cheta myelophthera, which she believes to 
be the probable cause of multiple sclerosis, 
a disease that produces dimmed vision, pa- 
ralysis of varying degrees, and loss of equilib- 
rium, and able to prepare and filtrate anti- 
gens (a substance that stimulates the pro- 
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duction of antibodies or reacts to them), 
and that the research holds great promise 
for successful treatment of the disease. 

Her work at this stage is believed by her 
to be a definite means of diagnosing multiple 
sclerosis and will not for the present be used 
in the treatment of the ailment, she said. 


BORN IN RUSSIA 


Miss Ichelson, a native-born Russian, who 
came to this country in 1922, said she started 
work on the multiple-sclerosis problem back 
in 1951, when she was sent specimens of the 
spinal fluid of patients for study. 

She said that after inoculating the speci- 
mens with a culture mixture and letting 
them stand for 5 days she was amazed to 
“see something wiggling around in the speci- 
mens.“ It was then she identified the “wig- 
glers” as the spirocheta myelophthera. 

She has been able to preserve the same 
culture for years; and several months before 
coming to St. Luke's she was able in her 
home laboratory at 5841 Christian Street to 
improve the culture medium. 


OUTSTANDING CAREER 


Miss Ichelson is a graduate of the Bacte- 
riological Institute of Poltava, Russia. From 
1923 to 1927 she was bacteriologist at Mount 
Sinai Hospital here, and from 1927 to 1929 
she did postgraduate work. 

From 1929 to 1937 she was bacteriologist 
at Presbyterian Hospital and then joined the 
staff of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Health. From 1939 to 1945 she was direc- 
tor of a special research department of the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
and from 1942 to 1945 did special work for 
the Government. 

From 1945 to 1947 Miss Ichelson did pri- 
vate work in her own laboratory and at the 
Temple University School of Pharmacy. In 
1947 she became chief bacterlologist at the 
Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Fla. She 
became director of research at St, Luke's in 
1954. 

Miss Ichelson Is a member of the National 
Society of American Bacteriologists, the 
Eastern Chapter of American Bacteriologists, 
the American Public Health Association, the 
Pennsylvania Public Health Association, the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and the New York Academy of 
Science. 


Boston Naval Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 
REMARKS OF ABRAHAM GREEN, TREASURER, 

Boston NAVAL SHIPYARD BETTERMENT ASSO- 

CIATION, MARCH 30, 1955. Wrrn THE MEM- 

BERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CONGRESSIONAL 

DELEGATION 

In June last year we met with you in this 
Toom to alert you as to the condition that 
existed at that time at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard and asked you for your support. 

A plan for united action was formed by 
you. This joint action of your delegation 
was directly responsible for new construc- 
tion, conversion, and repair work when it 
was most sorely needed. 

The employees of the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard are grateful for this type of combined 
action. 

Now we are here again to alert you to 
new dangers and to present a plan, and to 
enlist your combined active support, 
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The following speakers will bring you up 
to date and suggest a plan of action to re- 
vitalfze this most important industrial asset 
to Massachusetts and the Nation, 


REMARKS OF JOHN S. GANNON, SECRETARY OF 
THE BOSTON NAVAL SHIPYARD BErreRMENT 
ASSOCIATION, ON Manch 30, 1955 
Members of the Massachusetts congres- 

sional delegation, we are here today to alert 

you, and ask your constitutional support, in 
stopping this disgraceful disintegration of 
taking our Navy out of business. The Navy, 

gentlemen, is your responsibility. May I 

quote in part the Constitution of the United 

States, article I, section 8: “That the Con- 

gress shal] have power to ‘provide and main- 

tain a Navy'“.“ 

The present directives issued by Secretary 
of Budget and Department of Defense would 
seem to be contrary to the Constitution. 
For example, the directive directs the rope 
walk to be closed August 1, 1955. 

This, gentlemen, is not a manufacture of 
rope for public consumption in competition 
with private industry. On the contrary, this 
is an institution of research, of chemical 
analysis and testing for new products and 
improvements, and to maintain readiness 
for expansion and for mobilization po- 
tential. 

Also our chain shop that was established 
in 1800 is now on the road to extinction. In 
the year 1800, 155 years ago, chain was made 
by blacksmiths and the Navy used this plant 
and its inventions and has developed 90 
percent of the chain links used on naval 
vessels. 

The die-lock chain now being used for 
the Forrestal-type carrier is another prod- 
uct of the Boston Naval Shipyard, and is 
now being built at the chain shop, and at 
the present time is the only chain shop in 
the country that has the facilities and 
know-how to produce this type of chain. 

The directive also takes other components 
affecting all shops in the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard, one being just as important as the 
other to our national defense and security. 

Every administration and Congress since 
1800 has seen fit to hold these components 
intact as part of our Navy. 

I would like to draw your attention to the 
facts that the rope walk, chain shop, and 
the other components have serviced our 
fieet continuously since their first institu- 
tion through wars, peace, and depressions, 

Gentlemen, I ask you, is this the time to 
take our Navy apart, in face of the grave 
situation in Asia and in the rest of the 
world? 

Now I would like to present Mr. O'Donnell, 
president of the Boston Naval Shipyard Bet- 
terment Association. Mr. O'Donnell, 


REMARKS OF CHARLES O'DONNELL, PRESIDENT, 
Boston NAVAL SHIPYARD BerrerMent As- 
SOCIATION, ON Marcu 30, 1955. 


Members of the congressional delegation of 
Massachusetts and invited guests, you have 
listened very attentively to the conditions 
now existing in the Boston naval shipyard 
caused by the directive to take the Navy out 
of business. Time did not allow Mr. Gannon 
to expand on the various components, and 
the word “disintegration” of the shipyard 
was used in his talk. These components, a 
copy which I now hold in my hand, indicate 
the extent of this disintegartion. 

Is this a reorganization of our defense? We 
feel that this is not organization—this is 
disorganization of our Navy. 

The fleet must be served by skilled work- 
ers and the components to do the job on 
short availability of the ship. 

These ships cannot be standing by, waiting 
for parts from all sections of the country, 
such as propeller shafts, electronic equip- 
ment, special castings that have to be made 
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on short-term notice. These casting jobs can 
be accom in the foundry, p! 

in the machine shop, and assembled on ship- 
board in a matter of hours. 

All these components are not like standard 
brand groceries that can be stocked and in- 
ventoried. On the contrary, these compo- 
nents are made by Navy specifications, fabri- 
cated, and assembled to meet any emergency 
of the ship. 

Gentlemen, you would not allow your dis- 
abled fire apparatus to stand by idly in 
need of repair. Then why our naval fighting 
ships? This is certainly not conducive to 
maximum efficiency and mobilization poten- 
tial and cannot be in the public interest. 

We the employees—and taxpayers—were 
led to believe that the reorganization pro- 
gram was for the purpose of preventing du- 
plications of service, and for the reduction 
of cost. In the directive it has been set 
forth that the cost must not be considered, 
and that it is not the functions of depart- 
ment heads to try to justify these essentials. 
Again may I repeat, Is this in the public 
interest? 

The President has stated in his directive 
that the components proven essential and 
in the public interest would not be removed. 

We the employees of the Boston naval 
shipyard concur with the President's essen- 
tial components and ask you, the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation, to band to- 
gether and request a meeting with the Pres- 
ident in the presence of your committee to 
present our case on the essentials of the 
components in question, so that the Boston 
naval shipyard may continue to serve the 
fleet as it has done in the past 155 years. 


The Staff of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under Jeave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a statement which I made today during 
the hearings on H. R. 2851 before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. This bill would provide for 
the processing of grain into forms suit- 
able for distribution to needy persons in 
the United States. I wish to impress 
upon my colleagues the importance of 
this measure, and the need for imme- 
diate favorable action being taken. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am deeply appreciative of this op- 
portunity to appear before this distinguished 
committee in behalf of H. R. 2851. This 
bill is similar to H. R. 2824, which I have 
introduced, and to bills which various 
other Members have sponsored. It would 
provide for the payment by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the cost of processing 
wheat and corn into a form suitable for 
home or institutional use (for example, 
four and cornmeal) for distribution to 
needy persons in the United States under 
authority of either section 407 or 416 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Un- 
der the present law, wheat and corn can- 
not be processed into flour and meal re- 
spectively at the expense of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation prior to distribution in 
the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, this legis- 
lation is a must. In West Virginia, we are 
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experiencing a depression, All throughout 
the coal-producing sections of that State 
are idle tipples, idle railroad cars, deserted 
shafts, and mine after mine closed down. 
During the past 3 years, at least 150 com- 
mercial mines have closed in the State, 
idling thousands of miners. Add to these 
the thousands who depend on coal for a live- 
lihood—railroad workers, storekeepers, serv- 
ice station owners, and a host of others— 
and we begin to get the picture of a real de- 
pression in coal-producing areas, 

When I think of the distressed conditions 
prevailing in my State, I am reminded of 
the Biblical plagues of Egypt. There can 
be no greater affliction than that of unem- 
ployment, starvation, privation, and want, 
and it is most perplexing and paradoxical 
that such a situation could exist in a land 
of plenty. Thousands of families are with- 
out food, unemployment compensation 
checks have been exhausted, more and more 
demands are being made for free lunches in 
the public schools, and the specter of pov- 
erty stalks the countryside. Many of these 
families have barely been able to keep body 
and soul together with surplus food com- 
modities which have been made available. 
In my 4 counties—Boone, Kanawha, Logan, 
and Raleigh, which have a population of 
446,466—there are a total of 85,829 men, 
women, and children for whom surplus com- 
modities constitute the principal source of 
food supply. This is almost 20 percent of 
the entire population in my district. There 
are 250,000 persons certified to receive com- 
modities in West Virginia, and this figure 
reprenu one-eighth of our total popula- 

on. 

These people are of a noble race. They are 
good taxpayers, they are hard workers, they 
make excellent soldiers, and they are Ameri- 
can to the core. Our Government has a re- 
sponsibility to them. The precept that we 
are our brother’s keeper has been assiduously 
followed with reference to our fellow human 
beings all over the world, but charity begins 
at home; and while we have been liberal in 
providing a helping hand to our brothers in 
foreign lands, we have been, in a manner, 
negligent concerning our own flesh and blood. 
Under title 2 of Public Law 480 of the 83d 
Congress, certain surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be made available to meet 
famine or other urgent relief requirements 
overseas. Wheat, for example, has been 
shipped overseas under authority of this title 
as both raw wheat or as flour, depending 
upon the needs of the particular situation. 
It would be a serious indictment of govern- 
mental policy to continue to fall to provide 
fiour for our own needy peoples. 

At the present time certified individuals 
are being given butter, shortening, cheese, 
milk, rice, and beans. I and my people are 
grateful for these, but bread is the staff of 
life. The average American docs not know 
what it is to sit down to a meal without 
bread. The recipients of surplus commod- 
ities have every right to expect and demand 
that flour be supplied them. The wheat with 
which our storehouses are bulging has been 
procured with money from the taxpayers’ 
pockets, and when the American taxpayer 
needs this grain for his very existence it is 
only right that it be provided. The cost of 
processing grain would likely be no great- 
er—if, indeed, as great—than the cost of 
keeping it in storage, and I am sure that it 
would be far better to pay whatever cost is 
necessary to provide hungry people with food 
than it would be to continue wasting the 
taxpayers’ money in warehousing costs. 

In the days of Pharaoh, Joseph, in his 
wisdom, advised that food be stored during 
the 7 plenteous years for use against the 7 
years of famine, and “in the 7 plenteous 
years the earth brought forth by handfuls” 
and “the 7 years of dearth began to come, 
according as Joseph had said. And the 
dearth was in all lands, but in all the land 
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of Egypt there was bread * * * and Joseph 
Opened all the storehouses.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is a virtual famine in 
some areas of our own country today; but, 
Unlike the land of Egypt in Joseph's day, 
there is no bread, and unlike Joseph who 
Opened all the storehouses, we are foolishly 
keeping them closed. Is this justice? 

Shakespeare, in that magnificent work of 
fenius, the Merchant of Venice, placed in 
the mouth of Portia these words: 

“The quality of mercy is not strained; it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath * it is en- 
throned in the hearts of kings; it is an at- 
tribute to God Himself; and earthly power 
doth then show likest God's when mercy 
seasons justice.” 

Mr. Chairman, our people ask not for 
Mercy; their plea is for justice. I urge the 
committee to act favorably upon this legis- 
lation in order that the unemployed and 
their children may have bread. 


I am grateful, again, for this opportunity 
and privilege to give you this expression of 
my views on such an important matter. 
You have been kind to listen. With your 
permission, I shali include a letter which I 
have just received from Mr. Waggy, West 
Virginia State supervisor, division of com- 
Modity distribution. The letter follows: 
“Hon. Ronerr C, BYRD, 

“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN Byrd: We have under- 
stood that it might be possible to receive 
flour processed from Government wheat for 
distribution to needy unemployed families. 
We have 250.000 persons certified to receive 
Commodities in West Virginia, and flour 
Would greatiy add to the diet of these per- 
sons, in that we now have butter, shortening, 
Cheese, milk, rice, and beans. 

“We get numerous requests daily for flour 
for distribution and would appreciate it very 
much if this item could be made available. 

“Yours very truly, 
“WILLIAM Waccy, 
“State Supervisor, Division of Com- 
modity Distribution.” 


Integration in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


1 Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
he most serious problems facing the 
pountry today has been brought about 
11 the decision of the Supreme Court last 
t ay involving the question of intergra- 
ion in the public schools. This is a 
Problem which is not going to be easily 
Solved. There has been a growing 
amount of so-called propaganda which 
ed been forced upon the public by 
arious groups in support of the inte- 
bendon movement. Of course there has 
aid n a great deal of discussion on both 
me es of the issue, but it is of particular 
terien to me that so much of the ma- 
1 8 appearing in the press is taking 
é © position of misinterpreting the views 
1 large segment of our population, A 
Umber of articles have appeared 
ently in nationally circulated publica- 
tren Which have been giving an en- 
the y distorted view of the feelings of 
People of the South. Itis abundantly 
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obvious to me, and I am sure to all 
thinking people, that most of these re- 
ports are taken from a very small seg- 
ment of the Southern population and are 
blown out of proportion by those who 
seek to present a spectacular point of 
view. I do not feel that this is fair nor 
does it represent a true picture, and it is 
certainly incumbent upon those who 
know the facts to properly present this 
information in its true perspective. 
‘There are a number of these polls be- 
ing taken and it seems to me that the 
American people ought to be aware that 
they are only samplings of a very minor 
group and do not represent the thinking 
of the vast majority of the people in 
those States concerned. 

I would like to refer to the attention 
of the Members of the House a splendid 
editorial appearings in the Tuesday, 
March 29, issue of the Farmville, (Va.) 
Herald, dealing with a typical example 
relating to the problem I have presented. 
I wish to herein include in my remarks 
the editorial written by Mr. J. Barrye 
Wall, editor and publisher, and also in- 
corporate thte letter to which he refers: 
[From the Farmville (Va.) Herald of March 

29, 1955 
THE Story THEY WILL Print 

We are indebted to Lynn Shelton, editor 
of the Halifax Gazette, for further informa- 
tion on the misrepresentation of the South, 
published in the Saturday Evening Post on 
February 18 from the pen of Mrs. Sarah 
Patton Boyle under the heading “The South 
Will Like Integration.” Mrs. Boyle, the wife 
of a University of Virginia professor assumed 
to tell the Nation through the Saturday 
Evening Post that many southern people 
were afraid to speak in favor of integration, 
and in fact would approve it in schools. 
And she was billed by the Post as a typical 
southern woman expressing a typical south- 
ern viewpoint. 

Mrs. Boyle is a dues-paying member of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. She attended the 
NAACP convention in South Boston in 1952. 
Her article was biased and did not represent 
the opinions of people in the South. Her 
statements misrepresent the South and mis- 
lead the uninformed readers of the Post in 
other parts of the Nation. 

The Reverend C. M. Webber mentioned 
in Editor Shelton’s letter will be remem- 
bered as a Methodist minister appointed by 
Bishop Oxnam, of New York, as minister to 
labor in Virginia, He continued to serve for 
a number of years in this capacity in spite 
of honest disapproval of the officials of the 
Methodist Conference of Virginia. Affec- 
tlonately known in labor circles as Uncle 
Charlie his activities were never thought by 
this writer to have been of value to labor, 
capital, race relations, nor of religion. 

These are examples of what is happening 
to the people of the South (the people of 
both races). NAACP propaganda is pub- 
lished by a nationally circulated magazine 
as the typical opinion of the people of the 
South. The vehicle is then closed to the 
publication of a contrary opinion, which we 
believe predominates. Unless the Post opens 
its pages to some writer representing the 
southern viewpoint, a vast majority of the 
people in the United States will have been 
misled. 

The appointment some years ago of Rev. 
Mr. Webber, contrary to the good judgment 
and wishes of the Virginia Methodist Con- 
ference, is an example of what happens when 
local people lose thelr autonomy, even in 
the church, 

In our opinion the sovereignty of the 
States has been abridged by the United States 
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Supreme Court's decisions. Further imple- 
mentation will fall into the fleld of legisla- 
tion, which is the power of Congress, not the 
judicial power. 

As a matter of broad principle Congress 
should test the authority of the United 
States Supreme Court to further implement 
their decisions with power of law. There are 
many cases, yet to be decided, in many fields 
of endeavor, which may be vitally affected 
by this procedure. If the Supreme Court 
can pass upon the constitutionality of law 
and then effect law, it has in effect changed 
the Constitution in an unauthorized man- 
ner. 

Congress has the power to make laws; the 
Supreme Court has the right to interpret 
law. The powers of Congress may be in the 
balance, and the freedom of Americans chal- 
lenged. 


[From the Farmville (Va.) Herald of March 
29, 1955] 
LETTERS TO EDITOR 

DOES MRS. BOYLE REPRESENT THE SOUTH? 
EDITOR FARMVILLE HERALD: 

I have read with a good deal of interest 
your editorial of last Friday and another re- 
cent one by you on segregation in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

It may interest you to know that on the 
Thursday after the Post article by Mrs. Boyle 
came out, I called her in Charlottesville and 
verified the fact that she attended a 3-day 
State NAACP convention in South Boston in 
October 1952. I covered that convention for 
the Associated Press, and the memory of a 
lone white woman and the Reverend C. M. 
Webb stuck with me. When I saw her name 
in the Post and her picture I r her. 

So I asked her over the telephone if she 
was a dues-paying member of the NAACP 
and she replied she was, but had been only 
a short while. I published this information 
in my paper. 

A request went to the Post from an official 
of the university suggesting that a person 
familiar with the typical viewpoint of the 
southern people be asked to write an article 
from that point of view. I have a copy of 
the letter from the Post, which said that 23 
other southerners had asked to do a rebut- 
tal, but that the Post policy was not to pub- 
lish rebuttals. 

I was so fired up that I sat down and 
wrote the Post, sending them clippings from 
my newspaper disclosing Mrs. Boyle’s afilia- 
tions, and all I got was the same reply. 

It is a patent fact that the only side the 
national publications will carry on this issue 
is the side of the NAACP. As much feeling 
as I have for the Post (they carried a story 
on my paper, you remember), I know now 
that they do not have as much editorial in- 
tegrity as your paper or mine. For I know 
both of us have strayed afield at times and 
haye felt compelled by that same journalis- 
tic candor to react, make right, or in short 
give the other side of the story. 

I have always decried sectionalism, but 
the idea you put forth about n southern 
association with a big voice seems the only 
answer to get the southern viewpoint across 
and make it felt. We need badly a southern 
slick-print magazine with circulation—and 
it would have circulation, too. 

Again, congrats on your editorial. Keep 
after them. I think our people are looking 
to the press for leadership and I'm doing my 
level best to keep dead aim on the targets, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lynn SHELTON, 
Editor, Halifax Gazette. 
SourH Boston, VA., March 25, 1955. 


(Evrror’s Nore.—In 1953 the Saturday 
Evening Post published a feature story on 
Editor Lynn Shelton, featuring his commu- 
nity leadership as a weekly newspaper edi- 
tor, his fearless editorial policies, and his 
journalistic honesty. The Post is in an un- 
tenable position.) 
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CIO Supports H. R. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON © 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp excerpts from the testimony of 
Walter Reuther, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, before 
the House Agriculture Committee on 
February 25 in support of H. R. 12. 

Mr. Reuther and members of the CIO 
are cognizant of the fact that the drop 
in farm income has unquestionably con- 
tributed to the recent high levels of un- 
employment. It is this economic inter- 
dependence of farmers and workers 
which prompted Mr. Reuther to testify 
in favor of H. R. 12. 

Following are some of the more im- 
portant excerpts from Mr. Reuther's 
testimony which I urge my colleagues 
to study and consider before they vote 
on H. R. 12 in the near future: 


In his desperate effort to win support in 
the cities for his program to reduce farm 
price supports, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
ton has led in misrepresenting the effects 
of the price-support program upon the con- 
sumer. It is commendable that the actual 
facts to the contrary in this regard were set 
forth by the majority of this committee in 
the report which the then chairman of this 
committee, Representative Horx, submitted 
to Congress last year. The CIO is happy to 
join in endorsing these findings. We know 
that even in 1947, the best postwar year for 
agriculture, 70 percent of all farm families 
earned less than $3,000. We also know that 
most of the price we pay for food does not 
go to the farmer and that the effect of price 
supports on the prices we pay is very small. 
Even if dairymen got their feed grains free, 
it would mean only about 1 cent a quart 
savings on milk. The effect of the difference 
between the 75 percent and 90 percent price 
support levels for corn and wheat on the 
price of milk has to be measured in fractions 
of a mill, which means that no savings what- 
ever will be passed on to the consumer. 

Aware of the lessons of history, we know 
that the welfare and destiny of farmers and 
Wage earners are closely interrelated, that 
each depends upon the prosperity of the one 
to lift up the living standards of the other. 

The CIO will not attempt to tell the farm- 
ers what kind of agricultural program they 
should have to protect their interest. We do, 
however, offer our assurances that we will 
give to farmers our full backing in their 
efforts to obtain agricultural policies which 
will both provide the Nation abundant pro- 
duction of food and fiber and assure farm 
families full parity of income. This pledge 
is made unequivocally and without reserva- 
tion. 

There have been times in the past when 
we have found most of the farm organiza- 
tions and a majority of Congressmen from 
rural areas arrayed against us in our efforts 
to protect the interests of American workers, 
but we have never allowed legislative defeats 
to blind us to the fact that farm prosperity 
is essential to the prosperity of industrial 
workers and the Nation. We are confident 
that the day is not far off when farm organi- 
zations and an overwhelming majority of 
legislators from rural areas will realize that 
the reverse of this is also true—that the 
farmers of the Nation can prosper only as 
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the working men and women who purchase 
the products of the farm are also prospering. 

The present administration appears to us 
to be responding to the plight of the farmer 
with the same disregard it has shown toward 
the growing ranks of unemployed workers in 
our cities. Only last week, in the face of 
the farm situation I have just outlined, Sec- 
retary Benson appeared before this commit- 
tee and insisted that “the overall financial 
condition of agriculture has continued 
sound.” 

Admittedly, the farm problem is compli- 
cated and even the experts may hold difer- 
ing opinions over the best way to solve it. 
But of one conclusion there can be no Intelli- 
gent challenge: A drop in farm income of 
$1.6 billion over a 2-year period with the end 
not yet in sight does not indicate a sound 
financial condition. It is not sound for 
agriculture and it is not sound for the na- 
tional economy as a whole. The Commerce 
Department has estimated that a $1 billion 
drop in farm income results in a drop of 
$240 million in farm spending for buildings 
and machinery. The cutback has already 
been felt, and its effects are cumulative. It 
is important to remember just how impor- 
tant farm purchases are in our total econ- 
omy. Farmers normally use more steel in a 
year than goes into the output of automo- 
biles; more petroleum than any other indus- 
try; enough raw rubber annually to put tires 
on 6 million cars, and enough electricity to 
meet the needs of the cities of Chicago, 
Detroit, Houston, and Baltimore combined. 
Agriculture also consumes great quantities 
of chemicals and other materials. Thus it 
js clear why agricultural purchasing power 
must be maintained if a faltering farm econ- 
omy is not once again to drag the rest of 
the economy into a farm-led depression. 

What the administration and its trickle- 
down economists fall to understand about 
present-day economic needs is that as the 
productivity of our economy rises, the in- 
comes of both farm and city families must 
continually rise if they are to be able to buy 
the increasing flow of goods and services 
which the rising efficiency of our industrial 
system makes possible. Our present trou- 
bles are due to the fact that too much of the 
profits have been going to the top and stay- 
ing there. Wages and farm income have not 
risen fast enough to keep up with rising 
production. 

This economic philosophy prevents the 
CIO from having any sympathy whatsoever 
with the theory of the present administra- 
tion that the way to sell more farm prod- 
ucts to low- and middle-income families is 
through a reduction in farm prices that in 
turn will reduce farmers to insolvency. Re- 
cent developments do not support such the- 
orizing. Throughout this period of falling 
farm prices, the prices which farmers and 
consumers have had to pay did not go down 
but held near-record peaks. The CIO be- 
lieves that this situation is patently unjust 
and must be corrected. We know that the 
farmer, like the worker, is entitled to a just 
return for his labor which will permit him 
to share in the better life made possible by 
our Increasing productivity. We believe that 
the answer to our economic needs involves 
raising the buying power of millions of our 
families without tearing down the standards 
of others in the process. 

The CIO therefore fully supports H. R. 12 
and similar bills to reestablish 90 percent of 
parity price supports for basic agricultural 
commodities at this time. I want to make 
it clear, however, that CIO’s historic posi- 
tion has been that the farmer is entitled to 
Tull 100 percent parity of income. Anything 
less than that will deprive the farmer of a 
fair opportunity to realize his just place in 
society. 

The CIO does not agree with the adminis- 
tration that a very large carryover of wheat, 
corn, and other reserves of foods and fibers 
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from year to year must necessarily be con- 
sidered a burden, We regard a properly ad- 
ministered reserve of food and fiber as a 
worthwhile form of consumer insurance that 
is better than money in the bank. In the 
time of drought or other crop failure, a fa- 
vorable bank balance will not feed the hun- 
ery. Such reserves are the same kind of 
national protection which we have set up in 
the form of strategic stockpiles of metals 
and minerals. It is important to note that 
the cost of maintaining the reserves of agri- 
cultural products has been small in compari- 
son to that of the stockpiles of rubber, tin, 
and other reserves required for armament. 
The cost of carrying these insurance reserves 
and holding them off the market is quite 
properly a charge on the Public Treasury, 
since neither farmers nor industry should 
be asked to pay for protecting the entire 
Nation against the risks of unforeseen dis- 
aster. 

Actually, the CIO is not ready to accept 
the notion that we have a farm surplus so 
long as millions of our families are living 
on diets that are below the safety line. Nor 
can we regard abundant food production as 
a calamity so long as half the world goes to 
bed hungry every night and all of our out- 
put couldn't begin to feed the world’s hun- 
gry nations adequately. The overall need 
for the food we produce is clearly evident. 
Instead of cutting back production, we must 
devise more efficient uses for that portion of 
our harvest that is surplus to our own na- 
tional needs. Rather than blaming our 
farmers for inefficiency, as Secretary Benson 
bas done, we should be grateful for the enter- 
ia they have shown in producing abun- 

ance. 


Whose Money Is It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the March 13, 1955, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: 

Wnosx Money Is Ir? 


Representative Stewart L. Upare thor- 
oughly deserved the general acclaim he re- 
ceived from his fellow members on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor the 
other day for his striking analysis of the 
school-aid problem. He provided some 
much-needed perspective on the issue which 
conetitutes the essential difference between 
President Eisenhower's school-aid proposal 
and the formula sponsored by Senator Hitt 
and Representatives BaiLey and Kearns— 
whether the principal additional financial 
burden should be borne locally or by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. UDALL put his finger on what is ap- 
parently the nub of the President's objec- 
tions to direct Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States—the fact that this will tend further 
to unbalance the Federal budget. “Did 
they ever mention the national debt?” Mr. 
Eisenhower retorted to critics who objected 
that bis program placed increased indebted- 
ness on already overburdened States and 
school districts. “I'm afraid,” commented 
Mr. Upar, that “the President's advisers 
have confused the Fedcral debt with the 
national debt. The Federal debt, as we 
well know, is some 278 billion; the national 
debt is the sum of the debts of Federal, 
State, county, city, and school district gov- 
ernments, Once we have agreed that the 
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Classrooms must be built, the Rubicon is 
crossed, and the only question that remains 
is where the funds shall be raised to accom- 
Plish the agreed purpose.“ 

Thus the problem, as this newspaper has 
Suggested from the beginning of the con- 
troversy, is basically a bookkeeping one. 
We share Mr. UnaLL's view that just as the 
burden of financing schools was originally 
shifted from local districts to counties and 
State governments, it needs now to be 
shifted, in part at least, to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The reason is that the Federal 
Government has the revenue resources, while 
the States and the localities have not. And 
the problem has become a national one with 
a disastrous impact on the whole Nation. 


. 


Worthington C. Miner To Be Awarded 
the Honor of Television Man of the 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, at 
Los Angeles, Calif., on Monday, April 4, 
the board of directors of the new Mount 
Sinai Hospital and Clinic will officially 
honor Worthipgton C. Miner as the tele- 
Vision man of the year. 

Mr. Miner’s selection for this singular 
honor is best described from an excerpt 
contained in the scroll he will receive: 

For enlightenment in the field of medicine 
and surgery through the presentation of 
Medic of which he is the executive producer. 

For 15 years of public service through the 
medium of television. 


Worthington Miner is not only a dis- 
tinguished Broadway producer and di- 
rector, but one of the few men who can 
Claim the honor of being the first to pio- 
neer in television, which has become 
the greatest means of communication 

own to mankind in the entire history 
Of the universe and a medium through 
Which more people reached in every 
Walk of life than are reached through 
the combined efforts of the printed 
Page, the mails, motion pictures and 
radio. 

To Worthington Miner belongs a good 
deal of the credit for the almost uni- 
versal acceptance of television and the 
advantages now enjoyed by mankind 

use of it. 

In 1939, when no one in the world out- 
side the field of electronics owned a tele- 
vision receiving set, Worthington Miner 
and a group of inspired pioneers gave 
unselfishly of their time and their talents 
day in and day out, experimenting with 
11 * phase of television communica- 

ons in a tiny studio located at 15 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York City. These 
ka thought they had reached a singu- 

ny important milestone when in 1940 
prised successfully telecast a 15 minute 
V amatic playlet beamed from their 
er aderbilt Avenue studios to the Chrys- 

r Building 5 blocks away. 

It was Worthington Miner who di- 
acted and produced this first telecast of 

dramatic playlet in the history of the 
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world. It was through the inspiration 
and success achieved in this original ex- 
perimental studio that a similar one was 
established in the Hollywood hills that 
same year by Don Lee and another in 
. N. Y., and at Pittsburgh, 

a. 

When we consider that these sacrifices 
and experimentations on the part of 
Worthington Miner and the men as- 
sociated with him in 1939 has given to 
America its tremendous network of tele- 
vision channels, its thousands of hours 
of free entertainment made available to 
millions of Americans and a medium 
through which the President of the 
United States can constantly be in face- 
to-face contact with his constituents, 
then certainly some recognition should 
be extended to Mr. Miner even beyond 
the important citation he is scheduled 
to receive next Monday. 

Mount Sinai Hospital and Clinic where 
Mr. Miner will receive this award is the 
newest of Southern California hospitals 
to be constructed here and will officially 
open in June 1955. Though it borrows 
its identity from the mountain upon 
which Moses communed with God and 
so received the Ten Comandments, that 
govern the lives of all men of good will, 
as a hospital it will draw in true Amer- 
ican fashion no discriminatory lines of 
race or creed. 


Faith in Persons and in Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 18, 1955, Harry P. Cain, Republi- 
can Senator from the State of Washing- 
ton, 1946 through 1952, and since then 
a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, addressed the Seventh 
Conference on Civil Liberties. 

The following are a few excerpts from 
his analysis of problems raised by the 
Federal security program. They ap- 
peared in the March 28, 1955, issue of 
the New Republic magazine. 

I commend them to the attention of 
our colleagues: 

FAITH IN PERSONS AND IN AUTHORITY 

If the world of the present comes tum- 
bling down, as it has the power now for so 
doing, those who remain alive must begin to 
build another home for the living from the 
ruins. The only possible tools to be in our 
hands in the beginning will be our courage 
and self-respect, and a hoped-for mutual 
trust among Americans * 

Unless we remain enthusiastic about being 
Americans; unless we have confidence in our 
Government, we aren't likely to see any uni- 
versal peace established and we aren't going 
to win any war which may engage us. 

If this be so, we ought to reexamine the 
status of our enthusiasm and the degree of 
confidence we hold for those in author- 
ity. * .. 

For the present, millions of citizens 
have become bewildered and troubled by the 
contradictions between stated purposes and 
administrative results.“. 
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Had you chosen recently between being 
indicted for a capital or infamous crime or 
being held to be a loyalty risk, there would 
have been no choice to make. From the 
indictment, you would have been found 
guilty or acquitted; sentenced or released 
through language and methods everyone can 
understand. From the allegation that you 
were a loyalty or security risk, you might 
have long wallowed in the wilderness of de- 
spair and mental torment without deter- 
mining what the charges were all about, or 
where they came from. Please note my use 
of the tense. Future consequences from re- 
cent refinements in the employees’ security 
program remain to be seen 

If an ambition is to achieve uniform and 
consistent standards and ures 
throughout the Federal structure, I can think 
of no sounder way to approach the problem 
than through a detached and distinguished 
nonpartisan commission of some sort. * * * 

In utter sincerity, I do maintain that po- 
litical considerations in security questions 
have been the major source of our discontent 
and diminishing confidence in authority 
since the close of World War II. 

There is no reason to say that one political 
party has been more responsible for this 
mischief than the other. National campaigns 
have revolved around who was going to do 
what to whom in these fields. There has 
been no agency within the several adminis- 
trations and few individuals who have been 
considered to be disinterested and objec- 
tively minded. The charge and counter- 
charge are the weapons employed by partisan 
minds everywhere, One party is maligned 
for having attempted too little and the other 
party is criticized for having attempted too 
much. Republican and Democratic Party 
supporters mostly restrict their views to what 
their articulate spokesmen say. The inde- 
pendent voter picks and chooses from com- 
peting headlines. 

A commission would have a far better 
chance of having its judgments considered 
on their merits. Much of what is good today 
is disregarded, held suspect, or neglected be- 
cause it is written off as being politically 
inspired, The commission could stop most 
of this. It would, I think, place the greater 
emphasis on what rather than who is right 
and best for the Nation in the complicated 
equations which are the ingredients in the 
realm of internal security. * * + 

Regardless of who future managers are 
to be, there remains much to be thought 
about. 

Every applicant for the Federal service and 
every employee within that service has been 
required to state whether he is currently or 
has ever been a member of any organization 
listed by the Attorney General. 

Is it not proper to explore the desirability 
of eliminating that portion of the question 
which relates to memberships which were re- 
signed or renounced or which lapsed prior to 
the listing which was first made public in 
. 

If an individual’s conduct, attainments, 
and attitudes have been above reproach dur- 
ing the past 8 years, or since 1947, is it not 
a legitimate calculated risk to assume that 
he had been a loyal citizen during the years 
which went before? 

The Attorney General's list ought, in my 
judgment, to be liquidated through proce- 
dures which our country supports. The 
merits of the charges against any listed 
organization should be adjudicated. Sanc- 
tions should apply to those who remain as 
members after an organization has been 
found to be guilty as alleged by the Attorney 
General. * * * In my opinion, no organiza- 
tion should be listed unless it is simultane- 
ously announced that prosecution will be 
initiated in the case within a period of sey- 
eral months. 

The complete measure of a government, 
like that of an individual, can only be judged 
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by the fashion In which it assumes and ful- 
fills its unenforceable obligations. 

We expect and pray that our Government 
will be just in its treatment of every citizen 
not because the laws of our land so require 
in every instance, for they do not, but be- 
cause that Government wants and will re- 
main determined to be just. 


Premier Mario Scelba of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington is host this week to an honored 
guest and one of Europe's leading states- 
men, the Honorable Mario Scelba, Pre- 
mier of Italy. I am pleased to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the warm 
welcome which has been extended by our 
Government to this distinguished guest 
from abroad, 

Premier Scelba is not only a friend 
and ally of the United States, but is a 
firm believer in democratic methods and 
ideals as represented by our country. 
The hand of welcome and friendship ex- 


tended to him in Washington is sincerely ' 


appreciated by freedom-loving people 
everywhere and by minority groups in 
this country. It will unquestionably help 
to cement the friendly relations between 
the United States and Italy and to 
strengthen the forces of the free world. 

Having been born in Italy and serving 

in that country as an officer of the OSS 
during World War II and having main- 
tained contacts with that Government 
since then, I can state without hesita- 
tion that the United States can have no 
greater friend and ally than the Repub- 
lic of Italy and the people of Italy. 
_ We are deeply honored to have had 
Premier Scelba as our guest today in this 
Chamber and to listen to his address. 
His words were a source of encourage- 
ment to all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to insert into 
the Record an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star of March 28 and an editorial 
and news article from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 30 con- 
cerning the visit of Premier Scelba. 
They are as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of March 28, 
1955 
WELCOME VISITOR From ITALY 

When Mario Scelba became Premier of 
Italy in February 1954 political observers 
felt his regime would be a brief one. Nearly 
14 months later he is still in office, his 
prestige heightened by nine votes of confi- 
dence in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
Mr. Scelba is an official visitor In Washing- 
ton this week. He has brought with him a 
record of outstanding accomplishments, 
especially including his part in the settle- 
ment with Yugoslavia of the Trieste dispute 
and in gaining parliamentary ratification of 
the Paris accords. 

As leader of the Christian Democratic 
Party, Premier Scelba heads a coalition gov- 
ernment in which rightwing Socialists, Lib- 
erols, and Republicans also are represented. 
With this group supporting him thus far, 
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he has successfully fought off the opposition 
of the aggressive Italian Communist Party 
and its scattered leftwing followers. As 
with most coalitions, however, there are po- 
litical strains within it and even among the 
Christian Democrats there are strong rivals 
to Mr. Scelba’s continued authority. The 
problems of Italy’s domestic economy prob- 
ably pose the greatest threat to the coun- 
try’s political stability, although the Premier 
has said there are "clear signs of improve- 
ment lately.” Still, Italy has more than 2 
million unemployed and a per capita annual 
income of only $370. A program of land 
reform and modernization of agriculture are 
Politically controversial issues. 

The Italian Premier, in his own words, 
has not come here to ask “further sacrifice” 
by the American taxpayers. He is, however, 
anxious to increase the investment of Amer- 
ican private capital in Italy and his govern- 
ment has pushed through legislation de- 
signed to facilitate such investment. His 
visit here will provide an opportunity for a 
full discussion of his objectives and of his 
country’s needs, 


— 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 30, 1955] 


ITALY'S Strona Man 


A large share of the credit for the emergent 
stability in Italy belongs to Premier Mario 
Scelba, who is an honored guest in Washing- 
ton this week. It was his vigilance as Minis- 
ter of the Interior in charge of the police in 
1947 and 1948, at a time when Italy was very 
nearly in the Red clutches, that denied the 
Communists an opportunity to convert their 
soft“ policy into one of revolution. Simi- 
larly, it has been Premier Scelba's ability to 
conciliate the center parties in the precarious 
Christian Democratic coalition during the 
year his government has been in office that 
has brought economic progress in broader 
tax legislation, land reform and the attrac- 
tion of foreign investment, 


Significantly enough, this lawyer-newspa- 
perman-politician, who earned the reputa- 
tion of being a tough cop, got the greatest 
hand at the National Press Club yesterday 
when he pledged; We in Italy are firmly 
convinced that democracy can be defended 
and must be defended with democratic 
methods. Our public opinion * * * insists 
upon respect for law and order, but it is 
strongly opposed to repressive measures that 
might suggest the return of, or recall of, 
nondemocratic systems.” This was an im- 
pressive rebuke to the neo-faacists. 

Americans long have had a warm spot in 
their hearts for Italy, not only because of Its 
cultural heritage, its friendly people and its 
contribution of many distinguished citizens 
to this country, but also because American 
aid has played an instrumental part in the 
safeguarding of free institutions there. We 
could help even more, without financial out- 
lay, by revising the discriminatory provisions 
of the McCarran Immigration Act. It is a 
source of pride to this country, as well as to 
Italy, that first the de Gasperi government 
and now the Scelba government have aided 
the quest for European unity through part- 
nership in NATO and such moves as the 
Trieste settlement and ratification of the 
Paris treaties. Premier Scelba will have the 
encouragement of Americans as he moves 
more vigorously to extend land reform and 
other measures to promote more social and 
economic democracy. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 30, 1955] 
Scerea STRESSES Free EUROPE'S NEED FOR 
INTEGRATION 
Ttalian Premier Mario Scelba declared yes- 
terday that free Europe's only alternatives 
are “either integration or disintegration.” 
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In a speech to an overflow National Press 
Club luncheon, the visiting statesman 
stressed “the necessity of economic and 
social solidarity and of coordinated political 
activity” in the belief that no national econ- 
omy can survive alone. 

The Premier, speaking in Italian, called 
his visit to the United States one of friend- 
ship and good will. He expressed gratitude 
for American aid and stressed Italian eco- 
nomic moves such as land reform, tighter tax 
laws, new housing and new investment in- 
cluding use of foreign funds. 

Scelba termed the Atlantic alliance the 
cornerstone of our foreign policy but de- 
clared that military defense, however, is not 
sufficient alone. He suggested that article 
2 of the NATO treaty, calling for economic 
and social cooperation, be put te use. 

Although the Premier gained a reputation 
when he was Interlor Minister for tough 
treatment of Italian Communists, he yes- 
terday rejected violent forms of repression 
against extremist parties and against the 
enemies of democracy. 

In discussing Italian communism, Scelba 
said it should be remembered that the Al- 
lied authorities (at the end of World War 
II) brought the Communists into the Italian 
Government, thereby accrediting them as a 
genuinely democratic group. 

Scelba met yesterday with Forelgn Opera- 
tions Chief Harold E. Stassen, Treasury Sec- 
retary George M. Humphrey and Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson. It was learned 
that the American officials, in discussing 
Italian economic and unemployment prob- 
lems, stressed their interest in promotion of 
public works, vocational training for un- 
skilled unemployed and measures to encour- 
age private foreign investment. 

Today the Premier will call on Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, be the luncheon 
guest of Vice President Ricuanp Nor, visit 
the Senate and House, be the honor guest 
at an Italian Embassy reception and leave 
for New York by train. 


Ethics in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, March 20, it was my honor to 
speak before the Beth Israel Brother- 
hood, of Worcester, Mass., at their 
breakfast meeting in the synagogue 
vestry. 

The meeting was directed by the pro- 
gram chairman, Mr. Jacob Shulinski and 
I have been requested to include my ad- 
dress, which follows: 

Erunics In GOVERNMENT 

For the last few years, and rather espe- 
cially during the last presidential campaign, 
we have heard a great deal about the subject 
of ethics in Government, 

The circumstances of persistent atomic 
danger to our individual and national life 
seems to be encouraging a reexamination of 
our whole moral fabric these days, and that 
is unquestionably a good thing. 


The accompanying public realization that 
neither private nor party political ambition 
is a valid excuse for unethical and immoral 
conduct appears to have inspired our legisla- 
tive bodies and political parties to seek the 
higher code of ethical standards the public 
is demanding. The appreciation of this prac 
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tical fact has led to the bipartisan creation 
ot congressional committees to investigate 
and make recommendations for moral im- 
Provement in the fields of modern politics 
4nd Government. 

There is no argument whatsoever about 
the need and desirability of a continuing 
high standard of moral conduct on the part 
Of public officials, political parties and candi- 

tes. It is true, of course, that the major 
Tesponsibility for the guidance of public and 
Private morality Hes with our religious and 
*ducational institutions and parents. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that the conduct of 
Public officials is also a rful example 
influencing the general public toward higher 
ar lower moral standards. 

As a matter of fact it seems to me there 
are currently some very substantial reasons 
Why ethical standards in American politics 
are perhaps more important to us today than 
erer before. The Federal Government has 

by leaps and bounds in the last few 
es, until now it touches the life of each 
Citizen at innumerable points. 

As Senator PauL Dovatas, of Mlinois, 
8 of a congressional committee 
Which investigated ethics in the Federal 

wernment, remarked: “What could be tol- 
erated when government was small cannot 

endured when government is big. For 
ts consequences, if not its causes, can be 
relatively worse.” 

Big government, and none of us can deny 

at we do indeed have big government, 
affects the income and the welfare of in- 
viduals, of groups, and of industries. 
5 mbers of Congress make the policies 

hich govern the activities of big govern- 
Ment, but the administrative officials have 
u great deal of discretion in interpreting the 
licies and applying them to specific situ- 
ms. Furthermore, interested parties or 
Stoups are seldom content to let the wheels 
government turn unassisted, but are ever 
nt to put pressure on the Congress or 
s; administrators to secure decisions fa- 
rable to their interests. 
It has been pointed out that corruption in 
80vernment occurs most often in what have 
wha Called the action-laden areas—areas 
ere government action or inaction can 
co or lose fortunes for individuals or 
coo orations, The letting of contracts, the 
llection of taxes, the making of loans, the 
& of rates, the issuance of licenses or 
cates, the allocation of raw materials, 
granting of subsidies—these are the 
ds of Government activity which should 
ory cee most carefully for evidence of 
on. 
tet addition to the increased influence of 
lite Federal Government upon our national 
or und the resulting increased consequences 
1 8555 corruption in Government, there are 
© other aspects of public morality which 

Fo the present from the past. 
hay, r one thing, major scandals in the past 
nie a Occurred at times when we were tech- 
Toot M at peace, though they may have taken 
At n war or immediate postwar periods. 
tas present time, however, we are vir- 
We y in a state of war. It is obvious that 
Pegs not afford to let the efforts of our 
ty zal Government to establish a peace- 
Gray ond be diminished by the stealthy 

ot corruption in public office. 
tions ermore, there are serious implica- 
tions. in the realm of international rela- 
ing The United States holds a command- 
Any qrition of leadership in the free world. 

è of ation from the course, any slacken- 
dems. effort, any failure to live up to the 
Brion. for world leadership would result in 
tions, ‘Percussions in the other free na- 
fairs If through corruption in public af- 
in hace American people lost confidence 
Were Set Own Government and accordingly 
Aces den ant to make the necessary sacri- 
would ees of them by the Government, there 

a very real danger that our effec- 
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tiveness as the leader of the free world in 
the fight against Communist aggression 
would be perilously impaired. 

We should never forget, as I said, that pub- 
lic officials set powerful examples. The qual- 
ity of the men and women who hold high 
public office shapes to some extent the char- 
acter of the entire Nation. 

I am pleased to say that an overwhelming 
number of impartial witnesses, from all 
walks of life, appearing before congressional 
committees investigating the subject, un- 
hesitantly stated their conviction that the 
vast majority of our public officials are truth- 
ful, conscientious, and honorable men. They 
also unanimously testified that all in all, 
ethical standards in the National Govern- 
ment are at least as high as they are in 
business and the professions. 

Public officials are, however, still human 
beings and, therefore, always vulnerable to 
the temptations which affect persons in other 
occupations, In truth, there may be ex- 
traordinary conditions and circumstances 
attached to political positions. which make 
it relatively harder to preserve the trust of 
public office. 

This fact was rather pointedly described by 
the late Harold L. Ickes, when he declared: 
“I have never known a public official to cor- 
rupt himself.” After all, for every bribe, 
favor, or other consideration accepted by a 
Federal official there must be someone who 
tenders that bribe or favor to him. 

That man is just as guilty of wrong-doing 
as the man who accepts the consideration 
offered. I am sure that all of us who think 
the matter over would agree that there is no 
reason that we can easily put into words for 
condemning the behavior of the public of- 
ficial while tacitly condoning the actions of 
the private citizen—and yet, that is what 
many of us do. 3 

There is an old maxim to the effect that 
experience is the best teacher. We have had 
some experiences with corruption in the 
Federal Government and there are lessons 
which we have learned from it. 

The first lesson we have learned, or per- 
haps it is better to say the first lesson of 
which we have been reminded, is that pub- 
lic officials are apt to show favoritism as a 
result of personal economic ties with busi- 
nesses or individuals affected by the program 
they are administering. This category covers 
those officials who accept bribes or gifts or 
favors of one sort or another which are 
valuable in a financial sense. 

Employment, both past and future, is an- 
other possible source of corruption in Gov- 
ernment. In recent years, more and more 
businessmen have been brought into the 
Federal Government, creating at least the 
possibility that, consciously or unconsciously, 
they might favor their former employers in 
the administration of their programs. 

A more common occurrence is future em- 
ployment with private firms affected by de- 
cisions in which the public official is taking 
part. There have been several cases, in re- 
cent years, where shortly after a large loan 
was made to a corporation by the Federal 
Government, one or more of the employees 
of the Federal loaning agency resigned to 
accept employment with the private firm, 
usually at a considerable increase in salary. 
The most serious aspect of this practice is 
that it casts doubt on the impartiality of 
the Government agency involved, both in 
the particular case at issue and in all other 
cases before the agency, 

Political appointments, too, are potential 
sources of trouble. There is some evidence 
to support the theory that political ap- 
pointees are more prone to temptation than 
are career civil-service employees. Also in- 
volved are the caliber of the appointees, the 
political sniping to which they are subject, 
and the attacks on programs because of the 
politically selected officials who are admin- 
istering them. In a somewhat different area, 
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there have been cases in which officials ap- 
parently have been misled by their personal 
friendships. 

Administrative faults are responsible for 
some of the corruption which occurs in Goy- 
ernment. Weak organization and disper- 
sion of authority at the top invites subordi- 
nate officials to indulge in questionable prac- 
tices. 

Poor procedures or the lack of procedures 
are responsible for creating a climate in 
which corruption can flourish. When laws, 
regulations, or policies are inexact or couched 
in vague general terms, it becomes easier 
for an administrator to fail to observe the 
public interest. Then, too, there is a tend- 
ency in regulatory agencies to be less zealous 
as they grow older; there is an atmosphere 
of tiredness and routine performance of 
public duties. 

These are some of the major lessons we 
have learned about corruption in the Fed- 
eral Government. We have found, also, that 
corruption is most likely to appear after a 
major war, when there is a relaxation of 
effort and a careless attitude of Let's get 
back to the good old days.” All of us hope 
that corruption will receive no further stim- 
ulus from that source. 

After examining some of the problems 
and some of the sources of corruption in 
Government, the logical question to ask is— 
what shall we do about it? There have 
been a number of suggestions and I would 
like to tell you a little about some of them. 
We should remember that no one measure 
can be expected automatically to eliminate 
corruption. 

Strengthening existing laws and plugging 
loopholes is one of the suggested remedies 
for corruption. It is proposed that the crim- 
inal law relating to bribery should be ex- 
tended to provide that payments of some- 
thing of value to a Government official, with 
the intent of having him use his influence 
with some other official, should be included 
in bribery. Bribes should include offers of 
employment and other considerations as well 
as cash payments, and penalties should be 
increased. The laws governing conflicts in 
interest could be strengthened relative to 
private income, participation in making con- 
tracts, disqualification in certain cases, and 
speculation by Government employees. The 
Administrative Procedure Act might be 
amended relative to conflicts of interest, dis- 
cussion of future employment, divulging of 
information, and a bar on the appearance of 
former employees before their agencies on 
any case within 2 years. Lobbyist registra- 
tion laws also could be strengthened. 

Another proposal which has been made is 
that all top administrative officials should 
be required to disclose all income from all 
sources, both public and private, and includ- 
ing gifts and loans. Disclosure often ac- 
complishes more than criminal sanctions. 

Existing standards of conduct for public 
employees should be enforced at all times, 
and every effort should be made to improve 
the general quality of Government em- 
ployees. This probably would involve pro- 
viding more adequate salaries, better promo- 
tion opportunities, improved means of weed- 
ing out the inefficient and incapable em- 
ployees, and an effective loyalty-security pro- 

. The cooperation of our schools, unl- 
versities, and communities, as well as the 
Congress and the Civil Service Commission 
would be necessary in this regard. 

Improvement of administrative organiza- 
tion is an obvious remedy to some of the 
situations which are conducive to corrup- 
tion. There should be clear lines of author- 
ity and the means of administrative control 
should be clear and effective. Congress can 
help by clearly defining the limits of execu- 
tive power, by making laws more precise, 
and by providing adequate safeguards for the 
public interest. 
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Another possible procedure is the estab- 
lishment of codes of ethics. There have 
been several proposals along this line, the 
argument being that they would be useful to 
those who “blunder into wrongdoing” 
through ignorance and would bolster the 
consciences of those who were tempted to 
stray from the accepted ethical standards. 
The Senate Subcommittee on Ethical Stand- 
ards proposed including items regarding all 
business discussions to be held in public 
buildings during working hours, the dis- 
qualification of officials in a decision affect- 
ing a previous employer, and a prohibition 
against becoming deeply involved, either 
financially or socially, with persons outside 
the Government who might be affected by 
agency decisions. 

A court of ethics to hear complaints about 
improper practices of public officials and to 
secure redress to the ordinary citizen has 
been proposed. There is relatively strong 
backing for a Commission on Ethics in Gov- 
ernment, to be composed of persons appoint- 
ed partly by Congress, partly by the Presi- 
dent, 

This Commission would not only Investi- 
gate moral standards, but also would recom- 
mend measures for improvement. Related to 
this proposal is another for the creation 
of a nonpartisan citizens’ organization to 
perform much the same functions. 

These are the primary reform proposals 
now up for consideration. All of them are 
receiving study and are being pushed with 
varying degrees of vigor. As I have noted, no 
one proposal can be expected to provide a 
cure for the problem of corruption in Gov- 
ernment. Certainly, some of these proposals 
if put into effect would improve the ethical 
standards in the Federal Government. 

However, the greatest force to influence the 
observance of higher ethical standards in 
Government lies within each of us as in- 
dividual citizens contributing to a higher 
national morality. If each of us in our pri- 
vate and social lives adheres to the divine 
laws of right conduct and right reason the 
betrayers of public trust will not long be 
tolerated in public life. We all have an in- 
dividual responsibility for the manner in 
which our public business is conducted. If 
we increasingly accept that responsibility, we 
can remain confident that this Nation and 
this Government will retain the moral char- 
acter and strength to survive in triumph 
over the immorality of Communist atheism. 
It will be only by a preserving demonstration 
of moral integrity as a people that we will 
be able to successfully guide ourselves and 
the civilized world to peaceful understanding 
and prosperous progress in an atomic age. 


Loud Speaker of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Human Events of 
March 26, 1955, entitled “Loud Speaker 
of Appeasement,” and an article from 
Human Events of March 26, 1955, en- 
titled “They First Make Mad,” by Med- 
ford Evans. 

LOUDSPEAKER OF APPEASEMENT 

The elevation of Harold Stassen to the 
position of Secretary of Peace and Disarma- 
ment this week has not—indeed, far from 
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it—disarmed his multitude of critics in Con- 
gress and the prospects of political peace 
about the matter are rated zero. 

The fact is that Stassen enjoys the dubi- 
ous distinction (even among those who 
laugh at him) of ranking high among Amer- 
ican apostles of appeasement. Stassen critics 
have all along attacked his giveaway and 
foreign handout proclivities. But, now, 
those who don't like him relate his expen- 
sive generosity abroad to a matter more 
serious than the budget, namely, disarma- 
ment. That includes atom power, the bas- 
tion of our security. (See article section of 
this issue, They First Make Mad—Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Weapons, by Med- 
ford Evans, for dissection of the dangerous 
proposal for an atomic pool designed to 
share our atomic power with the rest of the 
world.) 

Stassen, as merciless analysts see him, is 
close to those businessmen who, while essen- 
tially patriotic, nevertheless listen to the 
swan song of big contracte and business 
abroad, as promised by the internationalist 
politicos. There is fear here that the reck- 
less Minnesota maneuverer will try to lead 
the United States into vetures not consonant 
with our defense security. 

Experts on atomic-power problems view 
with concern the recent statement of J. J. 
Hopkins, president of General Dynamics 
Corp., who advocated building atomic reac- 
tors all over the world, among other place, 
in India, 

In any case Stassen's career—or rather 
careering, as some put it—in the past few 
years has not been marked by caution con- 
cerning trade abroad in products useful to 
Soviet Russia. 

Last year, before Congress, Stassen uttered 
in substance a strange doctrine, that inter- 
nal unrest in Russia arose from lack of con- 
sumer goods and therefore American re- 
straints on trade with Russia should be 
modified to alleviate it. The record shows 
that Stassen has constantly sought to break 
down the embargo on strategic goods 
against Soviet Russia. 

Such ideas and actions of the recently 
appointed Secretary of Peace and Disarma- 
ment explain why people in Congress intend 
to give wary attention to the gentleman. His 
initial proposal in his new job, a new give- 
away program of $8 billion for Asia, is said 
to be merely a promise of what is yet to 
come. 

Whatever Stassen may actually accom- 
plish in the next 2 years, there is no doubt 
that he has captured a powerful sounding 
board by his new position. And in a devel- 
oping situation of international crisis, the 
words of the man from Minnesota will bear 
scrutiny. 

“THEY Frst MAKE Map"—InTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL oF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


(By Medford Evans) 
I 


Harold Stassen's new job as Presidential 
assistant in charge of disarmament, may be 
a way of providing for Harold Stassen. Lit- 
tle else can be said for it. The United States 
is ill-advised to promote disarmament talks 
at a time when only armament can offeet 
hostile hordes of manpower. 

The Soviet Union inspires hysteria over 
radio- active “fallout” to promote atomic dis- 
armament. They get enough aid from United 
States citizens without our giving a man 
Cabinet rank to coordinate the effort. The 
best that can be hoped is that so far as 
actual accomplishment goes, Mr, Stassen will 
continue as usual. 

The isolationists have won a victory in 
principle. The United States will now go it 
alone, The recent UN London Conference 
on disarmament brought “no progress,” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower reported. Great Britain 
has decided to make H-bombs; France desires 
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nuclear weapons. But, the United States 
will make a new effort to liquidate her own 
superiority. It is not without precedent that 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain should 
have made the only rational and courageous 
statement about the situation. 

On March 1, 1955, Sir Winston Churchill 
asserted: 

1. “The United States has many times the 
nuclear power of Soviet Russia.” 

2. “Moral and military support of the 
United States and * * * possession of nu- 
clear weapons of the highest quality and 
on an appreciable scale * * * is the policy 
which |Great Britain has] decided to pur- 
sue.“ 

3. The nuclear superiority of the West- 
ern powers [must] be stimulated in every 
possible way.“ 

While Sir Winston was saying these things. 
which were noticed everywhere and nowhere 
seriously contested, the United States was 
still negotiating secretly to shure with the 
enemy (over whom nuclear superiority is 
desired) the science and technology by which 
nuclear arms are produced, and trying to 
pool with that enemy significant quantities 
of the special material on which the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons depends. 

The United States has offered to an inter- 
national bank, in which Soviet Russia has 
been asked to participate, 220 pounds of plu- 
tonium, said to be “not of weapons grade.” 
The material, this time, is not called de- 
natured.” That word was already hurt when 
(1954) Robert Oppenheimer told the Gray 
Board: “I know of no case where I misrepre- 
sented or distorted the technical situa- 
tion * * The nearest thing to it * * > is 
that in the * * * Acheson-Lilienthal re- 
port, we somewhat overstated what could be 
accomplished by denaturing.” This time, no 
one has stated—over or under—what “not 
of weapons grade“ might mean in practice. 

The Prime Minister, however, has stated: 
“It is now the fact that a quantity of plu- 
tonium, probably less than would fill this 
box on the table—it is quite a safe thing to 
store—would suffice to produce weapons 
which would give indisputable world domi- 
nation to any great power which was the 
only one to have it.” 

The Prime Minister did not say what such 
a box might weigh. It would probably weigh 
about a ton. The United States may have 
offered somebody a down payment on world 
domination, 

This is one consequence of the “Atoms for 
Peace” plan in President Eisenhower's speech 
before the United Nations General Assembly, 
December 8, 1953. 

The President proposed a world bank of 
atomic energy. Nations with fissionable ma- 
terials and scientific and technical informa- 
tion to invest would merge resources in & 
pool from which needy nations could bor- 
row. Power development would be empha- 
sized and construction begun in power- 
starved areas. The United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, and the Soviet Union would 
contribute according to their abilities, and 
China and India would receive according 
to their needs. The atomic weapon would 
be taken out of the hands of the soldiers 
and put into the hands of those who will 
know how to strip its military casing and 
adapt it to the arts of peace. Private con- 
versations between representatives of the 
powers would settle the practical detalls- 

Almost at once the Soviet Union an- 
nounced its “readiness to take part in such 
negotiations,” and a series of secret talks 
began between Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles and Soviet Ambassador Georgi N- 
Zaroubin, once Igor Gouzenko's boss in Can- 
ada. The talks have presumably not been 
concluded. They are still secret. 
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United States partictpation in an atom 
pool is radically wrong for two reasons: qa) 
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it undercuts, confuses, and eventually de- 
stroys our whole defense program; and (2) 
it not only fails to establish a basis for nego- 
tlating international differences, but actu- 
ally inclines to provoke new differences and 
aggressions. 

The atom pool makes our defense program 
Seem either silly or wicked. In order to arm 
effectively it is necessary to keep clearly in 
mind at all times how and why we are to 
Make the effort required. 

The “why” is the logical and widely held 
belief that communism is essentially an im- 
Placable commitment to world power, that 
the United States of America is the prin- 
cipal obstacle in its path, and the U. S. S. R. 

the main bulldozer in its possession. 

The “how” is the new look in the Pentagon 
(also an Eisenhower creation) based on skill- 
Tul use of airpower and atomic weapons, to 
Compensate for inevitable inferiority in man- 
Power and to permit economies, 

People could understand Senator MARGARET 

Smurm when she said, “My answer to 
the big question of ‘how can we get more 
defense for less spending’ was this: we have 
developed and are developing atomic weap- 
Ons other than just the bomb that will pro- 
Vide much greater destructive power or de- 
Tensive power if you prefer to put it that way, 
than weapons of the past.” 

People can understand that, but they can- 
not understand a proposal to share the re- 
Yolutionary materials and information which 
make this kind of defense possible with the 
only potential enemy who makes any large- 
Scale defense necessary. . 

If the Russians are the kind of people with 
Whom we can cooperate in an atomic energy 
laboratory, then they are not the people 
eines whom we should spend $60 billion a 

There is no point in saying, “Oh, the labo- 
Tatory will be devoted to peaceful develop- 
ments.” Our best scientists have repeatedly 
assured us that practical developments com- 
ing out of a research laboratory are un- 
Predictable. “Scientific research can flourish 
Only when it is done for its own sake and 
Rot with consideration of its practical appli- 
Cation," Dr. Albert Einstein said in an inter- 
View with the Washington Post (published 
August 3, 1947). Dr. Einstein's own historic 
Tole in the development of the atomic bomb, 
yalch he did not at all anticipate when he 
Ormulated "E = mea“, is probably the most 

illustration of the fact that research 
Scientists do not know what the practical 
to beduences of their researches are going 


annus if we went into an atomic research 
nooratory with the Russian we would have 
tie way of predicting or controlling the prac- 
ca developments that might occur. “The 
hole history of science shows, Dr. T. R. 
hens has said, “that the great boons to 
Umanity which science has produced came, 
b as a result of a direct search for them, 
Ut rather as byproducts of a much wider 
ztarch—the search for knowledge, for under- 
ding of nature, for truth itself.“ 
Dr. John R. Baker has said: “No planner 
make the right guesses.” 

Yy the same token, of course, no planners 
ato confine the results of an international 
of mic energy laboratory to “peacetime uses 
an onable material.” They cannot do that 
paate than Dr. Frederic Joliot-Curie could 
Ser his own researches from being of 
the + value to the Military Establishment of 

United States. 

t the only plausible generalization 
byte ested by history concerning the probable 
Dice aucta of research is that military ap- 
civil ieee seem to come a bit sooner than 
destroy Presumably because it is easier to 
the me than to build. It is a long road from 
Petarg qo trolled explosion of a 16th-century 


to the controlled explosions in a 20th- 
century Cadillac. 
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Another feature of research is that one ob- 

server of an experiment may get an idea 
missed by others, and the members of a 
partnership may have different degrees of 
success in exploiting a common discovery. 
The discovery of fission in Germany in 1938 
was exploited by the United States over 
Japan in 1945. If atomic information had 
not been pooled (by free publication and 
exchange of information) down to World War 
II, the A-bomb probably would not yet have 
been developed. It happened that we got it, 
but we got it by virtue of previous interna- 
tional cooperation, and specifically by virtue 
of an experiment performed in an enemy 
country. 
Our scientists quickly recognized that this 
was a two-way street and cut off publication 
and exchange of information to keep Ger- 
many from learning from us as we had 
learned from her. That may seem ruth- 
less, but we recognized the hostility between 
us and the Nazis and concluded it was un- 
wise to collaborate with them. There is 
nothing in nature which says that in a com- 
mon atomic laboratory with the Russians we 
might not miss the significance of a discovery 
which they would get. Likewise, they might 
miss something we saw. 

It is assumed, however, that we have at 
present more to contribute to the joint 
venture than they have. This means we 
have to assume good faith all around to go 
into the thing at all, while they might be 
going into it for what they could get out 
of it. If we are trusting and they are not, 
then we will lose relative advantage and 
they will gain. 

No one can predict with certainty what 
will happen if we go into an international 
laboratory with the Russians, but if the as- 
sumptions on which our defense program is 
based are correct, then in this venture we 
may look a lot like the young lady of Niger, 

“Who smiled as she rode on a tiger. 

They returned from the ride 

With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 


On the other hand, if past assumptions of 
implacable Communist hostility are wrong, 
then we should frankly admit it, and reduce 
our Military Establishment to the modest 
dimensions required for occasional police 
actions in a world where the great nations 
are united. To try a joint venture with the 
U. S. S. R. into the most sensitive and 
hazardous nuclear researches, and simul- 
taneously to maintain unilaterally a crush- 
ing burden of arms against the U. S. S. R., 
can only mean the dissolution of military 
and civilian morale in the United States. 

A few Americans think we dealt harshly 


and dishonorably with the Canadians and 


the British in 1946 when we cut them out of 
our main atomic program, in which they had 
originally been full partners. Whether we 
were right or wrong in this, the fact that we 
did it should remind us that the Russians 
could conceivably do the same thing to us. 
They could cut us out of any atomic lab- 
oratory in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
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This danger is increased by the fact that 
the Elsenhower plan ignores the distinction 
made by the Acheson-Lilienthal plan be- 
tween safe and dangerous activities. Recall 
that the essential feature of the Acheson- 
Lilienthal plan was the establishment of an 
international Atomic Development Authority 
at all times in control of the atomic-weapons 
potential of the world, through monopoly 
of all dangerous activities—i. e., those which 
might lead to the clandestine production of 
weapons. Other activities, more remote from 
weapons production, were to be labeled safe 
and left to the individual nations. The 
Acheson-Lilienthal report emphasized the 
importance of this distinction, and indeed 
rested its claims to practicability largely on 
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the assumption that the dangerous activi- 
ties could be readily identified and confined 
to installations owned and operated by the 
international authority. 

The Eisenhower plan is supposed to be the 
reverse of the Acheson-Lilienthal plan so 
far—but at this point it would be helpful to 
amend the terminology. Responsibility for 
both plans was, of course, divided. But, in 
the main, both plans were due to Robert 
Oppenheimer, At any rate that is the pub- 
lished opinion of men like Eugene Rabino- 
witch and Ralph Lapp, who in this sort of 
thing probably know what they are talking 
about. Accordingly, I shall call the Acheson- 
Lilienthal plan Oppenheimer plan I, or Op I 
for short, and the Eisenhower plan Oppen- 
heimer plan II, or Op II. 

Oppenheimer Plan II is supposed to be the 
reverse of Oppenheimer Plan I as far as the 
assignment of unquestionably dangerous ac- 
tivities is concerned. That is, under Op II 
the international Agency would be dependent 
while the national projects would remain in- 
dependent. But though this reversal of Op I 
is implied by Op II, the latter actually ig- 
nores the distinction between safe and dan- 
gerous activities. It not only ignores the 
verbal distinction, but by its emphasis on 
atomic power insures that the distinction 
would be difficult or impossible in practice, 

It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
international agency will engage in danger- 
ous activities. At the same time danger- 
ous activities will certainly continue to be 
carried on by the individual nations. Thus 
a continuous transmission belt of dangerous 
activities from nation to agency to nation 
will be established. The result will be not 
an armaments race with defined lanes for 
the runners, but an armaments scrimmage 
in which the spectators and many of the 
particpants wlil never know who has the 
ball. 


“For every kilowatt generated in safe re- 
actors,” says Op I, “about 1 kilowatt must 
be generated in dangerous ones.” 

“A special purpose,” says Op II, “would be 
to provide abundant electrical energy in the 
power-starved areas of the world.” But the 
plan makes no reference to the problem of 
where the safe kilowatt would be produced 
and where the dangerous kilowatt would be 
produced, and what would be the connection 
between the two. 

Op II does say, “The ingenuity of our 
scientists will provide special safe conditions 
under which such a bank of fissionable ma- 
terial [as proposed] can be made essentially 
immune to surprise seizure.” But this some- 
what starry-eyed protestation leaves many 
questions unanswered. Who are “our scien- 
tists?” Americans only? If so, how do we 
know the Russians will not outwit them? 
On the other hand if Russian scientists are 
included in the first place, then against 
whom are the safeguards provided? In either 
case what is the basis for the assertion that 
essential immunity to surprise seizure can 
be built into an atomic development in- 
stallation? 

One is reminded of the hopes aroused by 
the use of the term “denaturing” in Op I, 
and of the somewhat embarrassing sup- 
plement released about 2 weeks later, with 
the statement: Denaturing, though valuable 
in adding to the flexibility of a system of 
controls, cannot of itself eliminate the dan- 
gers of atomic warfare.” There is, of course, 
no way to make an alloy of 1 part plu- 
tonium and 1 part international idealism, 
or 1 part U-235 and 1 part national loyalty. 

Enrico Fermi once said, There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the possible use of pluto- 
nium for aggressive warfare constitutes a 
difficulty for the industrial uses of atomic 
energy that is much greater than any tech- 
nical difficulty that we can foresee. The 
problem of preventing this use is essentially 
political and not technical." Surely it must 
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be disturbing that a political leader like 
President Eisenhower should so blithely 
consign to “our scientists” a problem that 
one of the greatest of scientists has said is 
essentially political. 

While Op II is inferior to Op I in the mat- 
ter of definition of safe and dangerous ac- 
tivities, In a perhaps yet more basic matter 
the two are alike. That is in their common 
adherence to a doctrine of strategic balance. 
It is an assumption of each that what is 
desirable is an even distribution of power 
throughout the world. The acceptance of 
this assumption is what makes it so vital to 
those who do accept it that neither the 
national nor the international agencies 
should be in military hands. For it ts of 
course a very rare soldier who is able to 
understand that it is just as important not 
to have an advantage over your enemy as it 
is for your enemy not to have an advantage 
over you. This is not because soldiers are 
unintelligent, but because the idea is so 
extraordinary. 

It is not the Christian idea of loving your 
enemy, for it is not advanced on a Christian 
basis. If it were advanced on that basis, 
then a great train of consequénces would 
ensue, far other and more important than 
any so far considered. Suffice it to say that 
while the duty of Christian love may or may 
not involve the perfect renunciation of 
force—we think it does not—it can never be 
reasonably construed to involve building up 
adverse forces. Our Lord enjoined Peter to 
put up his sword, not to make sure that the 
high priest’s servant had one just as sharp. 
(Also before we take it for granted that 
Christ taught pacifism we should digest the 
injunction recorded in Luke 22:36—"He that 
hath no sword, let him sell his garment, and 
buy one.“) 

Certainly the Soviet oligarchy has never 
shown any signs of understanding a policy 
of strategic balance. We affect impartiality, 
they are frankly partial to their own interest; 
the resultant is of course not neutral but 
in their favor. 

The particular application of the principle 
of strategic balance emphasized by Op II is 
in the field of electrical energy. The inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency is to “pro- 
vide sbundant electrical energy in the power- 
starved areas of the world.” This means 
China and India. The Indian physicist, Prof. 
Megnad Saha, as cited by the British physi- 
cist, Prof, P. M. 8. Blackett, in Fear, War, and 
the Bomb, “estimates that per capita energy 
available in India, from other than human 
labor, is about one-sixtieth of that available 
in America.” It is small wonder that India's 
U. N. Delegate Krishna Menon listened with 
such rapt attention to President Eisenhower's 
proposal. What is not so clear is why any 
powerplants, which rational benevolence 
would lead us to subsidize in such a power- 
starved country, would have to be atomic 
powerplants, If they need power so badly, 
and it is really our duty to see that they get 
it, there ought to be quicker ways than 
experimentation with fissionable materials. 

The case of China is more difficult yet. It 
is certainly a power-starved area. Blackett 
estimates its current resources as only slight- 
ly more than those of India. Should we par- 
ticipate in the construction of atomic power- 
plants there? The suggestion has been made 
at least twice In the past. 

In December 1945, Dr. Oppenheimer told 
the Special Senate Committee on Atomic 
Energy that If in China, where I understand 
we are prepared to help with the generation 
of power in the Yangtze Valley, it were pos- 
sible and sound to establish atomic power, 
it would be a very good thing to do that 
through the U. N. Commission.” And later 
the same month, at a roundtable conference 
sponsored by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions “a scientist who had worked on the 
bomb” declared, “One operating uranium 
pile in China might be convincing testimony 
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to the Chinese, as well as the rest of the 
world, that we do not intend to monopolize 
atomic power for our own selfish national 
interests.” 

What about Russia itself? It is a power- 
starved area compared to the United States, 
Should not the first concern be to establish 
a balance through equalizing these 2 nations? 
Blackett has written: “It is true that the 
development of atomic power may prove a 
long project. But the Soviet Government is 
in the habit of taking long views. On any 
hypothesis, the bridging of the gap between 
the power resources, and so the standard of 
living of the U. S. S. R. and America * * * 
must take along time. Any conceivable way 
of shortening this time is likely to be seized 
upon with avidity." That is credible. 

The case against strategic balance can be 
stated simply. Atomic warfare is not a 
sport in which fair play requires us to arm 
our enemy, and fissionable material is not 
a crust of bread or cup of water which in 
charity we should distribute to friend and 
foe alike. 

Operating an atomic laboratory with 
power-producing quantities of fissionable 
material is like driving a nitroglycerine 
truck or running a cobra farm. It is tricky 
business, and you don't want to go partners 
with just anybody . 

To ask the American people to go partners 
in this kind of business with a power which 
they believe is their mortal enemy is to in- 
vite paralyzing confusion. In this frame of 
mind you cannot fight, you cannot prepare 
to fight. This is to stare frozen at the snake, 

Iv 


Of course, ff the plan succeeds diplo- 
matically, we can afford—we would even 
welcome—the relaxation of our own military 
potential which it involves. We would see 
the same relaxation in the Soviet Union and 
Red China. Diplomacy is always better than 
war while it works, and unless there is some 
probability of war there is no need for a 
military establishment. So if you could 
always be sure of your diplomacy you would 
do well to eliminate your armed services, 

But then your diplomats themselves need 
a threat somewhere in the background. 
They need to “negotiate from positions of 
strength.” If they negotiate the strength 
away they are soon through negotiating. 
So it is not altogether simple. The diplo- 
matic consequences of the proposal to 
create an atom pool, and of the pool itself 
if it is created, are more difficult to estimate 
than are the military consequences. 

Diplomacy may seek two kinds of effects. 
It may be genuinely pacific, or it may be it- 
self a kind of psychological warfare, aimed at 
putting the enemy at a disadvantage without 
the pain and expense of shooting, bombing, 
etc. No one measure can be seriously in- 
tended to simultaneously placate and em- 
barrass an enemy. The Eisenhower plan has 
been praised for doing both but is not well 
adapted to do either. 

The Trojan War began when the goddess 
of discord tossed into a feast of the gods 
a golden apple inscribed “for the fairest." It 
is the nature of a prize to inspire contention. 
The first prize established by the Eisenhower 
plan would be the international atomic 
laboratory itself, We have already noted how 
national representatives might take from 
such a laboratory the militarily valuable in- 
formation and materials which might be 
generated there. The value might be com- 
mercial, and still tempt the partners to try 
to outwit each other in their manner of 
taking it out of the business for their indi- 
vidual benefit. Such things have been 
known to happen. 

So long as each thought he was winning 
this contest of wits the surface would be 
preserved, but if one of the partners decided 
he was losing he might be provoked into at- 
tempting seizure or destruction of the atom 
pool itself. At any rate such a pool is not 
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merely a place where “the great powers of 
the earth, both of the East and of the West,” 
may cooperate; it is also something else for 
them to fight over. 

But the feature of the plan which would 
most notably provoke aggression is the pro- 
vision for building atomic powerplants in 
“power-staryed areas.” We have already 
from time to time expressed fears that the 
Communists might take aggressive action in 
India. How much more would they be 
tempted if to the human resources of India 
were added one or more atomic powerplants. 
Red China is said to be now in possession of 
arms and commodities which we gave Chiang 
Kai-shek. How long would Nehru be likely 
to retain independent possession of a power- 
and-plutonium-yielding nuclear reactor? 

Renunciation of a claim is often the way 
to peace, but renunciation of a responsibility 
more probably leads to disorder and strife. 
In October, 1945 President Truman referred 
to the atomic bomb as a “sacred trust.“ For 
this he was ridiculed in some quarters, but 
the danger we now face is due to failure to 
live up to that trust, not to recognizing its 
existence, 
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If this Atoms for Peace plan be regard- 
ed not as a sincere attempt at peacemaking, 
but rather as a maneuver in the psycho- 
logical war, it is still not well advised, It 
is not good propaganda for the United 
States of America, for the simple reason that 
it makes the U. S. S. R. sound quite rational 
by comparison. Consider the two positions 
as follows: 

(1) President Eisenhower says, “The 
United States knows that if the fearful trend 
of atomic military build-up can be reversed 
this greatest of destructive forces can be 
developed into a great boon for the benefit 
of all mankind.” In the same speech he 
says, “* * the United States stockpile 
of atomic weapons * * increases daily. 
+ + + The development has been such that 
atomic weapons have virtually achieved con- 
ventional status within our armed services.” 

(2) The Soviet Union might well say to 
that, if reversal of a trend of atomic mili- 
tary bulld- up is what you want and you have 
yourself a stockpile that increases dally, 
then surely you have it in your own power 
to reverse the trend. Why don't you re- 
verse it? The Soviet Union does say: “If 
some small part of atom material is to be 
directed to peaceful aims while the main 
mass of the materials—the quantities of 
which are constantly growing—is to be di- 
rected to the production of more and more 
atomic weapons, then the threat of atomic 
war will not lessen in the least. * * * It is 
necessary that not some part but the whole 
mass of atomic material be directed com- 
pletely to peaceful aims, which would open 
up unheard-of possibilities for the progress 
of industry, agriculture and transport, for 
the employment of the most valuable atomio 
discoveries for the improvement of machines 
in many fields of their employment and for 
further and higher progress in science.” 

How do we answer them? Do we tell them 
we cannot direct all our atomic resources tO 
peacetime uses because we do not trust the 
Soviet Union? They may say to us: Look, 
you brought up the subject. Your Presi- 
dent is the one who said: “* * * allow all 
peoples of all nations to see that, in this en- 
lightened age, the great powers of the earth. 
both of the East and of the West, are inter- 
ested in human aspirations first, rather thaD 
in building up the armaments of war.” Did 
you mean it or didn't you? The Soviet 
Union may well say it to us. They do say: 

“The Soviet Union is deeply convin 
that mankind must and can be spared the 
horrors of an atomic war. Special responsi- 
bility for the solution of this problem rests 
with those states which already possess the 
power of atomic weapons.” The United 
States is the power which by its own admis- 
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sion has given atomic weapons virtually 
Conventional status within its armed serv- 
ices. “Is it possible,” asks the Soviet Union, 
“to speak of the necessity of easing inter- 
National tension and at the same time to 
pass by the problem of prohibiting the 
atomic weapon?” 

And the best our Secretary of State can 
do by way of reply is to say in effect, “Oh, 
you misunderstood us, but come, let us talk 
about it privately, lest the citizens of the 
World overhear us.“ Mr. Dulles’ exact words: 
“The Soviet Union seems not to have caught 
the spirit of the President's proposal. Its 
very purpose was to find a new and clearly 
feasible basis which will permit of actually 
getting started. It has long been evident, 
and the tone of the Soviet response makes 
it even clearer, that little can be achieved 
by the continuance of public debate.” 

Mr. Dulles may say if he likes that the 
Soviet Union does not understand. But if 
the representatives of the Soviet Union are 
trustworthy men, then their logic is in- 
escapable. And if they are not trustworthy, 
we have no business going into private nego- 
tlations with them. 

The fact is we are now conducting such 
Negotiations. Dulles and Zaroubin are dis- 
cussing secretly the proposal to pool atomic 
Materials and information, and the Soviet 
Counterproposal to outlaw atomic weapons, 
By the time public debate is reopened—in 
Order to get the congressional approval 
Which the President said he was sure of— 
We may be sure a provisional arrangement 
Will have been made from which we can 
Tetreat only with monumental embarrass- 
ment and into which we can advance only 
With final recklessness. We may be sure of 
this because the commitments implied by 
the Eisenhower speech of December 8, 1953, 
are themselves either to be broken with 
Chagrin or kept with peril, 

If we agree with the Soviet Union that 
neither is to use atomic bombs, it is prob- 
Able that they will keep their word. Then 
We would surely keep ours and the result 
Would be the loss of our equalizer. If we 
Continue these negotiations, we shall hardly 
avoid making some kind of pledge not to use 
the bomb. Propaganda which involves us in 
this train of consequences is not good propa- 
Banda. 

When I was an English teacher I occasion- 
ally got themes which made just no sense 
at all, and from students who could talk 
Quite sensibly in the hall, who were cer- 
tainly neither morons nor avant-garde 
artists. 

The only explanation that ever seemed 
Plausible occurred to me when we were 
Studying Paradise Lost. They couldn't un- 
derstand it. It just did not make any sense 

them, Then I thought: Well, that's it. 
ey are good kids. They have been told 
ton is great and they believe it. But 
Milton does not make any sense. Therefore, 
he way to be great is not to make any sense. 
They think: This English teacher is O. K. 
t yhow, he dishes out the grades. You got 
© give him what he wants. He seems to 
Aen Milton, who obviously makes no sense— 
you give the English teacher a theme that 
akes no sense. Maybe it's great. Maybe 
en like it, It's a shot in the dark, but 
t you going to do? 

Something like that is the only possible 
anehnatlon of the American public's accept- 

de in principle of the proposals that have 
with Made for international cooperation 
‘an the Soviet Union in the field of atomic 
Unies From the point of view of the 
at ted States, such proposals make no sense 

all and never did make any sense. Ap- 
lic 2 the majority ot the American pub- 
to th believe that nothing connected with 
Bo 50 energy is supposed to make any sense. 
d 0 ng as we assume that, we will probably 
u allowing our policy to be determined 
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by certified security risks and propagandized 
by their journalistic and broadcasting asso- 
ciates, 

i Unless Mr. Stassen has a suggestion. 


The Surplus Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Peter Edson, from the Washington 
Daily News of March 30, 1955: 

THe SURPLUS PROBLEM 


The idea that United States farm surpluses 
can be sold competitively on foreign markets 
is taking a beating. 

The House Agriculture Committee has is- 
sued a report highly critical of Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson for his alleged heavy- 
handed control over the foreign disposal pro- 
gram. Actually, Mr. Benson has been doing 
everything he can to move the surpluses. 

Restrictions written into the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 limit his work. But the underlying 
cause is that the market is just not there. 

American competitive prices are too high. 
Dumping and export subsidies to American 
farmers are ruled out as bad policy. 

Where American surpluses are forced on 
foreign markets they frequently disrupt nor- 
mal world trade patterns. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ran 
into this problem during his recent trip 
through southeast Asia. In Burma he found 
a severe economic dislocation on rice. 

Burma always had been a heavy exporter 
of rice to Japan. But since the end of the 
war the United States has been shipping 
Japan wheat. Due to the presence of Ameri- 
can troops in Japan there has been a con- 
siderable shift in the Japanese diet from rice 
to wheat. 

For every such dietary convert and for 
every American wheat shipment to Japan, 
there has been a corresponding drop in Bur- 
mese rice exports to Japan. Burma has a rice 
surplus it can't sell. 

It will take years for Asian countries to 
diversify their agriculture to meet these 
changes in trade patterns, Burma and other 
food surplus countries caught in a similar 
squeeze may be forced to make barter deals 
with Red China and Russia to move their 
crops. 

Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, commander of 
NATO, has revealed another example of how 
American restrictions on surplus food ex- 
ports make it difficult to combat Communist 
influence in Europe. 

The United States now will sell surplus 
foods for foreign currencies. But there is an 
American requirement that half of the ship- 
ment must be carried in American vessels. 
To Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
with large merchant fleets of their own, this 
requirement merely raises the delivered price 
to the foreign buyers. 

Russia, however, will let countries buying 
her wheat haul the grain any way they want, 
Russia has no surpluses to begin with. But 
the Communist Government takes grain 
away from its own people just to beat the 
United States in foreign trade deals. Russia 
thus uses foreign trade as an economic and 
psychological weapon, 
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Under the Trade Development Act passed 
by the last Congress, $700 million were ap- 
propriated to finance the disposal of Ameri- 
can farm surpluses for 3 years. Another 
$300 million were appropriated for outright 
gifts of food surpluses for foreign disaster 
relief, 

The total of $558 million worth earmarked 
for disposal so far represents only about 8 
percent of the $7 billion worth of surpluses 
now on hand. Exports are now about 4 per- 
cent above pre-war levels and 10 to 15 per- 
cent above 1952-53, But the outlook for the 
coming year is not much better than this 
year. 

The apparent congressional intent to raise 
price support levels to encourage the produc- 
tion of even bigger surpluses does not seem 
to hold much hope for improving the 
situation, 


Are We About Ready To Repeat 
the Sin of Yalta? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, if 
a Big Four meeting at top level is to 
be held in the near future to consider 
the serious problems which confront the 
free world, a meeting which will include 
Russia as one of the Big Four, Russia 
who is the very source of the present 
threat to world peace and stability, it 
is time to give grave and serious consid- 
eration to such meeting and what can 
result from it for the people of the 
United States, as well as all other free- 
dom-loving people in the world, includ- 
ing those who are now enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain and look to us for 
deliverance. 

Once such a meeting has been held 
and our Nation irrevocably committed 
to specific agreements which we are 
honorbound to abide by, it is too late 
to bemoan the fact that the results of 
the conference are unsatisfactory to the 
American people and their duly elected 
representatives. We as a free nation 
will not stand for or tolerate another 
Yalta. 

Now is the time to be informed of 
exactly what will be included in the 
agenda of such a meeting and whether 
we may be assured that any conclusions 
agreed to at such a conference will not 
be binding upon the people of the United 
States of America until ratified in proper 
treaty form by the United States Senate. 
This was not done with the Yalta agree- 
ments. 

Also, now is the time to insist that 
the United States Congress be properly 
represented at any meeting at top level 
between the Big Four. The people of 
the United States are entitled to this 
representation and assurance. 

Unless these precautions are taken 
prior to the next Big Four meeting, we 
could be faced with another Yalta, as 
reviewed in the following cxcellent edito- 
rial by David Lawrence: 
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Tue SIN or YALTA 
(By David Lawrence) 


The sin of Yalta was not contained in the 
offhand comments by heads of governments 
as revealed in the Yalta papers. 

The sin was embedded in the secret deci- 
gions to carve up and award territories before 
World War II itself was ended. 

The sin was in the flagrant, denial of a 
great principle—the right of peoples every- 
where to establish governments of their 
own choosing. 

This betrayal of human rights has since 
been perpetuated at other international con- 
ferences—at Panmunjom and at Geneva— 
where the people of North Korea and the 
people of Northern Indochina, respectively, 
were condemned to slavery. It is the same 
tyranny that was imposed in 1945 upon the 
peoples of the so-called satellite states of 
Eastern Europe. 

Are we about to repeat the vice of Yalta 
and engage again in more of these four- 
power conferences where the President of 
the United States makes agreements com- 
mitting the American people to courses of 
action on which they have no opportunity to 
vote through their elected representatives 
in Congress? 

It was the violation at Yalta of the spirit 
and the letter of the Constitution of the 
United States which left a blot on American 
history. 

Although the official records of the Yalta 
Conference were withheld from the American 
people under one pretext or another for 10 
years, it is amazing that there are misguided 
Democrats in Congress today who are assail- 
ing their own Government for bringing about 
at last the release of the Yalta papers. 

Naturally European statesmen favor sup- 
pression. They have been steeped for cen- 
turies in the artifices of secret diplomacy. 
They believe in expedient deals made in the 
privacy of such conferences as have been 
held at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

America has three times in history been 
caught in the same dilemma—the sacrifice 
of many thousands of American lives for pro- 
fessed ideals only to see such ideals aban- 
doned at the conference table. 

The famous 14 points constituting the war 
aims of the Allies in World War I—including 
the right of self-determination of peoples 
and the demand for “open covenants openly 
arrived at"—were torn up at Versailles in 
1919. 

The famous Atlantic Charter—pledging, 
as one of the war aims of World War II, the 
right of all peoples freely to choose their own 
government—was torn up at Yalta in 1945. 

The famous resolution of the United Na- 
tions in 1951 declaring Red China an aggres- 
sor in Korea was torn up at Geneva in 1954. 
The same aggressor was awarded possession 
of a vast area in Indochina while millions 
of innocent people were delivered into bond- 
age. 
The Constitution vests In the President 
of the United States the right to conduct 
relations with other governments. But it 
vests also in the Congress—as a coordinate 
tranch of the Government—the right to de- 
clare war and to “advise and consent“ in the 
making of treaties of peace. 

There were no Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States present at the 
Yalta Conference, 

There were no members of the press ad- 
mitted to the Yalta meetings to tell the peo- 
ple of the world in detall what their repre- 
sentatives were doing. 

It is not difficult to understand why some 
European newspapers are shocked by the 
persistent pressure in America to compel the 
publication of the long-suppressed docu- 
ments of the Yalta Conference. The Ameri- 
can attitude toward full publicity of the 
public business is rooted in the concept that 
the people do not delegate to a single ruler 
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the right to make commitments in their 
behalf. 

The European idea, on the other hand, 
seems to be that the head of a state is a 
sort of absolute monarch, and even now the 
talk there is of a big four conference “at 
the summit.” 

The American people do not recognize that 
anybody with sovereign power sits in for 
them “at the summit,” or anywhere else. 

Ambassadors and ministers of the United 
States are stationed in all the capitals of 
the world. This is an informal and confi- 
dential means of communication. Any pro- 
posals that can lead to a better understand- 
ing in the world among nations can be made 
to or by such diplomatic representatives and 
can be referred to the President and the 
Congress for approval or disapproval. 

There is no right on the part of the Presi- 
dent to sit down with any foreign ruler and 
make a binding agreement unless Congress 
has delegated such particular power to him, 
or unless there is an opportunity for the 
Senate to advise for or against ratification. 

The sin of Yalta was its secrecy and its 
disregard for moral and constitutional prin- 
ciples. A few individuals usurped the power 
that belongs only to free peoples. Nobody 
should be permitted to barter away the ideals 
of the American people on the altars of 
expediency. 


The Great Debate on Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention an article which 
has been prepared by my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable STEWART L. 
UpzLL, who ably represents the fine State 
of Arizona in this Congress. It is my 
understanding that this article, entitled 
“The Great Debate on Reclamation,” is 
being distributed to Congressman Upatt's 
constituents through the press and will 
be available for publication tomorrow. 

Congressman UpaLL’s statement so 
ably and clearly presents his views and 
so finely outlines the tremendous values 
of reclamation to our country that I be- 
lieve it deserves a place in the RECORD 
and I request permission to insert it in 
the Appendix, so that it may receive a 
wider circulation. 

In making this request, I would like to 
note further that I am in full agreement 
with the statements made by my honor- 
able colleague and that I believe they re- 
flect the views of many others who are 
sincerely interested in the future of the 
reclamation program as a tremendous 
factor in the development of the West 
and the economy of the Nation. 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 
(By Representative Stewart L. UDALL) 
THE GREAT DEBATE ON RECLAMATION 

There is a rising tide of antireclamation 
eentiment here which threatens western 
development. If the upper Colorado proj- 
ect gets to the floor, I suspect that discussion 
of this bill will be only part of a larger 
debate on the future of reclamation Itself. 
To some extent this debate has already be- 
gun, and it secms essential to me that we 
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keep close watch on the forces and argu- 
ments marshaled against us, for the West's 
continued growth is closely linked to the 
future of reclamation. 

At the outset, we must recognize that at 
nominal cost groups of farmers have, where 
conditions were favorable, brought water to 
much of our western land without Govern- 
ment aid of any kind. Since 1902, however, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has constructed 
many projects too to be tackled by 
local interests alone. Naturally, the easiest 
and most promising works were bullt first— 
projects like Salt River, Boulder, Grand 
Coulee, and Central Valley of California. 

It is now apparent that the projects yet 
to be built (like central Arizona, and upper 
Colorado) are relatively hard projects where 
repayment by the water users may take 
longer and the Government must assume 
greater risks. However, this should not be 
a fatal stumbling block, as Teddy Roose- 
velt originally conceived the recinmation 
program as a bold, risk-taking venture—s 
western equivalent of eastern projects to 
develop rivers and harbors. 

Unti recent years, as the easy projects 
were completed and more difficult ones 
tackled, the reclamation and budget people 
here tended to liberalize the ground rules 
so that projects previously regarded as un- 
feasible financially could qualify: basin-wide 
accounting plans were approved; repayment 
periods were extended; and the principle was 
established that farmers could build power 
dams and use the net revenues to pay off 
prohibitive water costs. 

It may be that the antireclamationists 
have been emboldened by right hand versus 
left hand actions within the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. While the President on the 
one hand endorses upper Colorado and Fry- 
ingpan, his budget director has been busily 
drafting new regulations which would 
Probably prohibit similar future projects, 
his Interior Secretary has exhibited a luke- 
warm attitude toward reclamation, and his 
proposed appropriations for new construc- 
tion next year sets the lowest polnit reached 
since 1950. 

The opponents of reclamation have burst 
upon this scene opportunely and now dispute 
its accomplishments and seek to discredit 
the entire program. Their chief spokes- 
man, Raymond Moley of Newsweek maga- 
zine, calculates that the way to beat recla- 
mation is to pit East against West and he is 
out to sell his arguments to Congressmen 
from the populous Eastern States. Moley 
has turned out a pamphlet denouncing the 
sorry record and waste of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

We fully expect that the water resources 
task force of the Hoover Commission will 
shortly join this chorus. Its chairman, for- 
mer Governor Leslie Miller of Wyoming, bold- 
ly strode into our upper Colorado hearings 2 
weeks ago and bluntly testified that In bis 
opinion the entire plan—including the par- 
ticipating projects in his own State—was 
economically unsound. 

The trouble with these sincere people 18 
that pencil in hand, they look at the entire 
reclamation venture from the narrowest per- 
spective, merely in terms of money direct! 
paid into or out of the Treasury. Like over- 
prudent bankers, they are so intent on there 
debits and credits that they fail to take int? 
account the tremendous values produc 
where the economies and living conditions 
entire valleys are transformed by success 
iul reclamation projects. 

In their excessive prudence, they over” 
look the millions of dollars of flood damage 
that would be sustained periodically bY 
farms and cities if the reclamation d 
were not in > 

(Not long after it was dedicated the new 
Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande stopped 4 
disaster-bent flood in its tracks and saved 
a substantial part of its total cost.) THY 
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Point to the current farm surpluses and say 
the new farm acres are not needed. This is 
tainthearted thinking that misjudges the 

g growth of our country and the re- 
SCurcefulness of its people. 

The corner stone of the reclamation pro- 
Bram has been interest-free loans, a feature 
Particularly condemned by these critics 
Who fail to note that the principal invested 
Will come back manyfold when new valleys 
are opened up to farmers and fresh sources 
of income are created. It is a fact that 
acres put under cultivation by the Bu- 
Teau of Reclamation produced total crop 
Values in 1953 alone of nearly $1 billion. 

Nor do these people concede that a sub- 
Stantial part of the $3 billion we have ex- 
Pended thus far on reclamation will even- 
tually be directly repaid, while the full 
$7 billion the Government has spent at the 
Same time on national rivers and harbors 
Projects has been paid out without ex- 
Pectation of direct repayment. 

Who, we might ask, are these “debit and 
Credit” men who cry “failure”? Need we 
Westerners bother to answer them at all 
When our green valleys mock their words, 
Our prosperity mocks their logic, and our 
Cities and farms testify they have misread 
dur history? 


How Communism Came to China—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


f Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ollowing is part I of a speech recently 
delivered to the Los Angeles World Af- 
fairs Council by Dr, George K. C. Yeh, 

ter for Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
Public of China. 

Nothing I could say would improve or 
embellish this comprehensive statement 
©n one of the great historic tragedies 
When the United States lost one of its 
Most loyal allies, and communism won 

€r over to the Soviet Union as an ally 
and Red China came into a 

Following is part I of Dr, Yeh’s speech: 
wit Chairman, members of the Los Angeles 
it Orld Affairs Council, ladies and gentlemen, 
4 Sives me great pleasure to speak before this 

‘stinguished body of American citizens who 
1 Specially interested in international re- 
toons. I am particularly happy to be on 

© Pacific coast where the interest in Asia, 
at ms Particularly in the affairs of China, has 
Pa ays been very keen and widespread. The 
1 Based is today no longer an ocean but a 
Wi © and this great city is one of America’s 
meets to the Far East. What happens or 
1 axe happen on the other side of this great 
8 may have a more Instantaneous impact 
th the lives of the people who live here on 

Side of it. 
hs Propose to speak to you this evening of 
W communism was introduced into China 


ma how it developed there, 


The facts I 
thia bring to light are not widely known in 
run country, If my account of them should 

into a number of unfamiliar dates and 
sibie i which I shall avoid as much as pos- 
With: it is because China's sad experiences 

I communism are not better known. 

Way mould like to recall with you that it 
St very long ago that the Communist 
this ment in China had been considered in 
ifor a Other countries as a mere agrarian 
movement, A well-known American 
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radio commentator once said that the Chi- 
nese Communists were “agrarian radicals 
trying to establish democratic practices.” 
Another Far Eastern expert once wrote: “As 
China is not like any other country, so Chi- 
nese communism has no parallel elsewhere. 
You can find in it resemblances to the ‘grass- 
roots’ populist movements that have figured 
in American history.” So, to these gentle- 
men at least, the Chinese Communists were 
not Communists at all; they were very much 
like the Democrats or, for that matter, the 
Republicans in this country, except that they 
carried guns and occupied a territory of their 
own. 

Some of you may have read that Stalin 
told former United States Ambassador Harri- 
man in June 1944: “The Chinese Commu- 
nists are not real Communists. They are 
‘margarine’ Communists.” Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov said the same thing to 
Gen. Patrick Hurley and Donald Nelson in 
August of the same year when the last two 
gentlemen were in Moscow on their way to 
China on a very important diplomatic mis- 
sion. “Although,” declared Molotov, “the 
Chinese Communists call themselves Com- 
munists, they had no true or real relation 
to communism; they expressed their discon- 
tent by taking the name, but if their eco- 
nomic lot was bettered, they would forget 
that they were Communists.” 

Stalin and Molotov were, of course, lying. 

It suited thelr purpose at the time to say 
that the Soviet Union had nothing to do 
with it, though they knew very well that 
the Communist moyement in China was a 
Soviet-sponsored and Soviet-financed move- 
ment from the very start. The strange 
thing is that the world believed them be- 
cause what they said happened to harmonize 
with the general tenor of the “grand alli- 
ance” period during the later part of the last 
war. 
Happily very few people today are still 
under the delusion that the Chinese Com- 
munists are “mere agrarian reformers.” But 
we should be profoundly mistaken if we 
think this propaganda line is dead and bur- 
Jed. It is not. Recently it has appeared in 
the press in another but equally beguiling 
form. We are now being told from time to 
time that Mao Tse-tung is a potential Tito. 
We are also being fed with the alluring no- 
tion that the West can wean Communist 
China from the Soviet Union by a reason- 
able and flexible policy, namely, by Ameri- 
ca’s recognizing the so-called people's gov- 
ernment of China, as the legitimate govern- 
ment of China, by admitting it to the United 
Nations, by lifting or relaxing trade controls, 
etc. Another variation on the same theme 
is that Mao Tse-tung and his fellow com- 
rades are patriotic Chinese, and that sooner 
or later they would break away from Moscow. 
All this betrays a basic misunderstanding of 
the Chinese Communist movement. 

The Chinese Communist movement, it 
must be remembered, was not an indigenous 
development in any sense of the word but an 
alien imposition. It began in 1919 when the 
newly founded Communist International, 
the so-called Comintern in Moscow sent to 
China one Gregori Voitinski, who was chief 
of its Far Eastern Bureau. Upon his ar- 
rival, Voitinski sought out the two leading 
Chinese avante garde thinkers of that time— 
Ch'en Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao, both profes- 
sors at the National Peking University, 
Neither Ch'en no Li was a Communist. But 
they had written articles in praise of the 
Russian October revolution. Like many na- 
ive idealistic men of the time the world over, 
Ch’en and Li fell under the spell of the Rus- 
sian revolution with its glorification of the 
common man, its championing of small and 
oppressed nations, and its promise of secu- 
rity, happiness, and equality. Voitinski 
urged them to start a Communist movement 
in China. With funds supplied by him, 
Ch’‘en Tu-hsiu organized in Shanghai a So- 
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ciallst Youth Corps, a Marxist study group, 
and a foreign-language school. This last 
Was a school devoted to the study of the 
Russian language in order to prepare the 
students to read Communist works in the 
original. This was the beginning of the Chi- 
nese Communist movement. Voitinski's part 
in founding the Chinese Communist move- 
ment is fully recognized by the Soviet Ency- 
clopedia (cols. 657-658, vol. XII, 1928 edi- 
tion), which credits him with organizing the 
first Communist cells in Shanghai, Peiping, 
and Canton. Upon his return to Moscow in 
1921, he was made chief of the far eastern 
division of the Soviet Foreign Office. In the 
1930's he was placed in charge of the Soviet 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 

Close on the heels of Voitinski came other 
Comintern agents. In the spring of 1921, 
the Comintern sent to China a Dutch Com- 
munist by the name of Maring. His mission 
was to find an ally for the Soviet Union 
among the various political groups in China, 
He traveled far and wide. July 1921 found 
him in Shanghai trying to call a meeting to 
organize a Chinese Communist Party. Thir- 
teen young men responded to the call. They 
forgathered in the classroom of a girls’ school 
in the then French concession of Shanghai, 
In the midst of their meeting, the police 
cracked down on them. They later met to 
conclude their deliberations in a boat on the 
waters of a lake in Shaohsing. 

Most of them were in fact no more than an 
ill-assorted group of faddists who, like most 
young people of that turbulent period in 
China, were ready to accept any imported 
theory against the foreign exploitation of 
China. Among them was a young and not 
too prepossessing fellow called Mao Tse-tung. 
He was from the interior province of Hunan, 
His knowledge of communism at that time 
did not go beyond the reading of the Com- 
munist manifesto by Marx and Engels in a 
badly translated Chinese version. Yet he 
felt he was qualified to be a charter member 
of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Thus, if Voitinskl was the father of the 
Chinese Communist Party, the Dutch Com- 
munist Maring was the midwife who brought 
the baby into the world. This weakling of a 
babe could not have grown to manhood and 
maturity and become the object of wooing 
today by some of the world’s proud and lead- 
ing powers, were it not for Soviet Russia's 
continued loving care and patronage. 

The so-called Chinese Communist Party 
was then not so much of a party as the nu- 
cleus of one with not more than 50 founder 
members. Ch'en Tu-hsiu was made its sec- 
retary-general. With a monthly allowance of 
$US25,000 made avallable by the Comintern, 
the party began to organize railway workers 
in North China and seamen in the south, 
So successful were its initial efforts that in 
the following year (1922) it instigated a 
crippling seamen's strike in the British Col- 
ony of Hongkong. 

In spite of the promise shown by the 
infant Communist Party in China, the Soviet 
Union had no illusions about it. The men 
in the Kremlin knew that if the party was to 
exercise decisive influence in a country as 
vast and populous as China, it must ally it- 
self with some political group which had 
enjoyed a large following. This was in ac- 
cord with the “theses” which Lenin had sub- 
mitted to the Second World Congress of the 
Comintern in 1920. The “theses,” in which 
Lenin outlined the strategy to be followed in 
colonial and semi-colonial countries, may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Colonies are essential to the existence of 
the capitalist or imperialist powers. 

2. To overthrow capitalism the first step 
must be to promote revolutions in the 
colonies. 

3. Inasmuch as the proletariat in the 
colonies are weak, the proletariat must co- 
operate with the “bourgeois-nationalist revo- 
lutionary elements.” 
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It was Maring’s mission to find in China 
this “bourgeois-nationalist-revolutionary” 
group with which the new Chinese Commu- 
nist Party could cooperate and from which 
it could draw strength. He found the Kuo- 
mintang to be precisely such a political 
group. The Kuomintang had been founded 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen and was working to over- 
throw the government in Peiking and to rid 
China of western exploitation. At a special 
plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party held in August 
1922, Maring presented a plan for the much- 
desired Kuomintang-Communist collabora- 
tion. No decision, however, was reached. A 
few months later Moscow intervened. The 
Comintern passed a special resolution order- 
ing the Chinese Communist Party to take 
immediate steps to effectuate the Commu- 
nist-Kuomintang collaboration along the fol- 
lowing lines: (1) Members of the Communist 
Party should enter the Kuomintang as indi- 
viduals; (2) The Communist Party itself 
must preserve its absolute political and or- 
ganizational independents; and (3) the Com- 
munist Party should support the Kuomin- 
tang so long as the latter’s policies were “ob- 
jectively correct.” In other words, the Com- 
intern strategy was to infiltrate and subvert 
the Kuomintang in order to take over its 
leadership. 

Maring approached Dr. Sun Yat-sen for 
the purpose. In August 1922 a Soviet dele- 
gate, Adolphe Joffe, came to China to nego- 
tiate with the Chinese Government in Peking 
for the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between China and the Soviet Union. In 
January 1923, Joffe, on his way to Japan for 
a rest, stopped in Shanghai and had a series 
of conversations with Dr. Sun. The result 
was the well-known Sun-Joffe Declaration, 
In this declaration, Dr. Sun had made it 
clear that he did not favor communism and 
that communism was incompatible with the 
cultural pattern of China. Yet Dr. Sun ac- 
cepted the Soviet offer of military and finan. 
cial assistance as well as the proposal of ad- 
mitting individual Communists to the Kuo- 
mintang, Why? 

Because first the Soviet doctrine of over- 
throwing imperialist domination seemed per- 
tinent to the Chinese situation. China had 
been a victim of foreign exploitation for over 
acentury. If there was a way to get rid of 
western domination, China of course would 
welcome it. - 

Second, the conspiratorial nature of in- 
ternational communism was not then well 
understood. Dr. Sun was told that what 
China needed was a national-bourgeols revo- 
lution to overthrow the yoke of imperialism 
and not a proletarian revolution to usher 
in communism. Little did he realize that 
this was deception and double-talk. The 
Euomintang in Its anxlety to achieve imme- 
diate results did not know then, as so many 
people do not know now, that the process 
of taking over an existing government by 
the Communists was called the national- 
bourgeois revolution, and that the procees 
of converting that government into a Com- 
Mmunist dictatorship was to be the proletar- 
ian revolution. Whatever the revolution may 
be called, the objective is always the same— 
the capture of political power by the Com- 
muniets. 

Third, in 1921 the Soviet Union had tried 
to soften the rigor of wartime communism 
by introducing what was called NEP or the 
mew economic policy. Under the NEP there 
was à revival of private enterprise and pri- 
vate trading. At the time Maring and Joffe 
approached Dr, Sun the NEP was in full 
swing. In order to dispel the Chinese lead- 
er's misgivings, Joffe told one of Dr. Sun's 
most trusted and loyal assistants, Mr. Liao 
Chung-kai, that inasmuch as the Soviet 
Union did not itself practice communism, 
why should China be worried about com- 
munism? When Mr. Liao asked, “Would 
communism ever come to Russia?" Joffe re- 
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plied that there would not be any commu- 
nism in Russia for a long time, Liao in- 
quired what did Joffe mean by a long time, 
Did he mean 5 years, 10 years, or even a 
generation? Joffe’s answer was, “Perhaps a 
hundred years.” Liao Chung-kai was no 
longer in doubt. 

In October 1923, 9 months after the Sun- 
Joffe declaration, the Comintern sent to 
China a man who was to play a leading 
role in Chinese politics in the next 4 years. 
He was known the world over as Michael 
Borodin, but this was not his real name. 
He had, before the Russian revolution, lived 
in the United States and attended Val- 
paraiso University in Indiana. It is not 
known whether he had ever become an 
American citizen, For a time he conducted 
a school for Russian immigrant children in 
Chicago. He went back to Russia during 
the revolution and later served as a Comin- 
tern agent in Turkey. He had already shown 
great talent as a conspirator and organizer. 

Such was Borodin's background. He came 
to China as an adviser to Dr. Sun in Canton. 
Soon after his arrival in Canton, he drafted 
for Dr. Sun a plan for the reorganization of 
the Kuomintang. The plan was put into 
effect in January of the following year (1924). 
The Communists were formally admitted to 
the Kuomintang. It was Dr. Sun's under- 
standing that once In the Kuomintang the 
Communists would act as loyal Kuomintang 
members, taking orders from its leadership, 
bound by its discipline, and deriving in- 
spiration from its guiding principles. In- 
deed, in Dr. Sun's lifetime these new Com- 
munist recruits did behave as if they were 
loyal Kuomintang members. 

After Dr. Sun's death in 1925, the Kuo- 
mintang was left for a short period with 
no leader of sufficient prestige and author- 
ity to enforce discipline on the members of 
the party. With no one to fear and with 
nothing to restrain them, the Communists 
lost no time in taking over control of the 
party, the Central Executive Committee, the 
highest policymaking and administrative 
organ of the party, Some of Dr. Sun's most 
trusted followers were expelled from the 
party, or removed from positions of influ- 
ence, or exiled. This was engineered by the 
Soviet agent Michael Borodin, 

At this juncture loyal members of the Kuo- 
mintang rallied around the person of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Still a young man in his thirties, 
Chiang soon became the leader of all those 
who were distressed by the spectacle of Com- 
munist ascendency. He was determined to 
save the Kuomintang from Communist dom- 
ination. His chance came on March 20, 1926 
when the Communist planned a military 
coup d'etat. He moved swiftly. Within a 
few hours he rounded up most of the leading 
Communists in Canton, The Russian ad- 
visers were put under house arrest. Borodin 
was at that time in North China. Learning 
of the news he hurried back to Canton. The 
feud was, however, soon patched up. 
Chlang's purpose then was a limited one. It 
was to recapture the leadership of the Kuo- 
mintang from its Communist elements, He 
therefore caused the adoption by the Kuo- 
mintang central executive committee of a 
resolution debarring the Communists from 
holding key positions either in the party or 
in the government, forbidding them to call 
mectings in the name of the Kuomintang or 
wilfully distorting the teachings of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen to sult their own purposes, and re- 
quiring the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party to hand over to the Kuomin- 
tang a list of those Communists who were at 
the time members of the Kuomintang. Com- 
munist political commissars attached to the 
armed forces were removed, A number of 
undesirable Soviet advisers were also removed 
from their positions. It was obvious that 
Chiang Kai-shek at that time was not power- 
Tul enough to go all out to clean up the Kuo- 
mintang of all the Communists and the Kuo- 
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mintang itself still had need of Russian as- 
sistance. Meanwhile both the Russians and 
the Chinese Communists submitted to the 
limitations thus imposed upon them with 
apparent good grace, They did so because 
Stalin believed that it was still useful to 
maintain the Moscow-Canton entente. Rus- 
sian advisers in Canton were also of the opin- 
jon that it was still to Russia's interest to 
keep the Communists within the Kuomin- 
tang. Stepanoff, one of the military advisers 
in China, stated in his lengthy report to the 
Kremlin that both parties still had need of 
each other to achieve its common objective 
of overthrowing Western imperialism. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen had given his life to the 
cause of national unity and independence 
and democracy. He died with his concern 
for the future of China on his lips. It had 
been his ambition to lead a revolutionary 
army in a campaign to crush the feudal war- 
lords who controlled North and Central 
China. In 1926 Chiang Kai-shek, having 
trained a smali but highly disciplined army. 
decided to carry out the late leader's wishes 
by launching a northern expedition against 
the warlords. In this he was strongly op- 
posed by the Chinese Communists and their 
Russian mentors. Their ostensible reason 
was that the whole project was a military 
adventure for which the Nationalists were 
not ready. The real reason, however, was 
something else again. The Communist hold 
on Canton was considered insecure, A great 
deal of work was still required to consolidate 
the Communist position in that region. If 
there was to be a northern expedition, it 
should not be undertaken until Canton had 
been made into an impregnable Communist 
base from which the Communists could op- 
erate. Premature dispersion of resources and 
personnel would be inimical to the Commu- 
nist cause. Moreover, there was another and 
by no means minor consideration. Chiang 
had already become too strong militarily to 
lend himself to Communist control. So long, 
however, as he remained in Canton he was 
dependent on Soviet aid, and it was still pos- 
sible to bring pressure to bear on him. But 
once he had brought the rich Yangtze Valley 
under his control he would be independent 
of Soviet assistance. He would then be in 
touch with the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. And what was more, military successes 
would so strengthen his prestige that he 
might be tempted to break the Moscow-Can- 
ton entente and purge the Kuomintang of 
Communists. Therefore, the Russians and 
their Chinese stooges used every means at 
their disposal to frustrate Chiang's plan of 
unifying China. 

But Chiang was not a man who could 
easily be defiected from the course of action 
on which he had set his mind. In spite 
of Russian and Chinese Communist oppo- 
sition, he launched the expedition in July 
1926. His success was immediate. Within 
a few weeks his armies had already pushed 
their way to the heart of the Yangtze Valley- 
By the firat of September the great cities 
of Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang—col- 
lectively known as Wuhan—were in Kuomin- 
tang hands. 

While Chiang, as commander-in-chief of 
the expeditionary forces, was busily engag- 
Ing the enemy at the front, Borodin trans- 
formed Wuhan into what Stalin then 
proudly called the “revolutionary center“ of 
Asia. Under Borodin's expert direction, the 
central executive committee of the Kuomin- 
tang was reorganized in such a way as to 
become virtually his tool. In open defiance 
of the resolution barring Communists from 
holding key positions in the Kuomintang and 
in the government, two leading Communists 
were appointed to vital ministries—that of 
labor and agriculture. From the vantage 
point of these two ministries, the Commu- 
nists set out to organize labor and peasants. 
Within a short time the rich provinces of 
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Hunan, Hupel, and Kiangsi were transformed 
into a veritable pandemonium. A reign of 
terror was officially declared. The whole area 
Was now under Communist control. 

In its heyday, that area was the world's 
Prize concourse of Communist agents, fel- 
low travelers, and frustrated idealists. The 
French Communist leader, Jacques Doriot, 
the American Communist leader, Earl Brow- 
der, and the British Communist leader, Tom 

n, were all there to do their part. M. 

N. Roy, the young Indian intellectual and 
unist, represented the Comintern and 
Shared with Borodin the responsibility of 
directing the revolution into Marxist chan- 
dels. In faraway Moscow, Stalin and Trot- 
&ky debated on the nature of the Chinese 
Teyolution. Stalin believed that the China 
Of 1927 was the Russia of 1905 and there- 
fore the Communist should still operate 
Under the Kuomintang banner. Trotsky, 
on the “Other hand, contended that the 
China of 1927 was the Russia of 1917, that 
the time had arrived for the Communists 
to unfurl their own banner and organize 
Workers“, peasants’, and soldiers’, Soviets” 
5 order to establish a proletarian dictator- 

ip. 

In the meantime Chiang was preoccupied 
With battles in the field. He ignored Wuhan. 
At the head of the advancing armies, he 
Proceeded to march on Nanking and Shang- 
hai. In March the Communists in the 
armies attacked foreign residents in the 
City of Nanking and murdered a number of 
British and American consular officers and 
Missionaries. This was a diabolical plot 
Concocted by the Communists to embarrass 

and to provoke foreign intervention. 
In Shanghai, the Communists, under the 
leadership of Chou En-lai, taking advan- 
tage of the void created by the evacuation 
ot northern troops, took control. When Chi- 
ang's armies entered the city in the latter 
Part of March he found the Communists 
Openly declaring that the Kuomintang rev- 
Slution in China was merely the February 
revolution in Russia and that Chiang Kai- 
thek was no more than another Kerensky, 
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1 Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Slowing is a continuation of the speech. 
of Dr. George K. C. Yeh, Minister for 
reign Affairs of the Republic of China: 
exgtlang arrived in Shanghai toward the 
09 of March. He now could have a breath- 
aan Space and decided to remedy the situation 
Mere Aiter conferring with his com- 
ders, he came to the conclusion that 
Wo, ess he acted quickly the Communists 
he Mid get out of control. On April 12, 1927, 
acted. Communist leaders were arrested. 
= Smmunist labor unions disbanded, and 
Mmunist armed groups disarmed. In the 
Were of the fighting many Communists 
In o Killed. Chou En-lai escaped to Hankow. 
the wy: 3 months after the Shanghai purge, 
end n revolutionary regime was at an 
to mund Borodin was forced to flee overland 
Soviet Union. 
us the first attempt on the part of the 
Sammet to coexist with the Chinese 
admit unist Party came to grief. Dr. Sun had 
Boog gaa the Communists to his party in 
in thas: hoping that they would cooperate 
Movement to rid China of the warlords 
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and place the country on a united and demo- 
cratic basis. This painful episode showed 
that the Communists are fundamentally in- 
capable of acting in good faith. They must 
destroy the party with which they seek alli- 
ance in order to command the resources of 
their ally for their own ends. They must do 
all they can to discredit the leaders they 
have agreed to serve in order to capture the 
positions of these leaders. All this is part 
and parcel of the Communist code of ethics, 
a code which, as laid down by Lenin in his 
speech delivered before the Young Commu- 
nist League in 1920, regards morality in the 
Communist movement as independent of any 
other morality and “entirely subordinated to 
the interests of the class struggle of the 
proletariat.” It is clear to the Chinese who 
had lived through that period that co- 
existence with Communists is not possible. 
To a Communist, you are elther his enemy 
or his comrade, but never can you be his 
friend or remain a neutral. 

I hope I have made it clear that the Chi- 
nese Communist movement was not an in- 
digenous movement. The problem of the 
Chinese reyolution formed one of the focal 
points in the Stalin-Trotsky struggle in the 
1920's. Both Stalin and Trotsky were con- 
vinced that “the road to Paris is through 
Peking.” Their difference did not lie in the 
objective but in the strategy and tactics to 
be used to attain that end. 

After the failure of the so-called great 
revolution of 1924-1927, Stalin sent his 
young and brilliant lieutenant, Lominadze, 
to China in an attempt to put the Chinese 
Communists back on the right track. Lo- 
minadze was a firm believer in armed insur- 
rection. Under his direction a series of 
abortive insurrections were staged, beginning 
with the Nanchang uprising of August 1, 
1927, and ending with the bloody Canton 
commune in December of the same year. 
The Communists suffered grievous losses in 
both these ventures. Moscow subsequently 
condemned them as adventurism and 
putschism. The men in the Kremlin seemed 
to have forgotten that they themselves had 
authorized these armed uprisings. 

Out of these failures emerged Mao Tse- 
tung, the present Communist chieftain in 
China, Mao, though already a man of no 
mean stature in the Chinese Communist 
movement, had played no spectacular role 
in the Wuhan revolutionary regime. After 
the July debacle, he was ordered to return 
to his native province—Hunan—to lead a 
peasant revolt. The revolt was crushed. 
Mao escaped with a few hundred men to the 
remote recesses of the Chinkan mountains 
on the Hunan-Kiangsi border. He gradually 
rose to be the leader of the so-called power 
faction of the Chinese Communist Party. 

A series of circumstances favored him. 
The newly established National Government 
in Nanking, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, 
was preoccupied with the task of unifying 
China, This involved the suppression of 
the remnants of the feudal militarists. In 
consequence, civil war raged in many parts 
of China. No one paid much attention 
to the ill-armed band of desperadoes led 
by Mao Tse-tung. In fact, Mao's band was 
no different from the numerous bandit 
hordes which ravaged the countryside at 
that time. Nobody could have imagined 
that this small-time bandit chieftain could 
one day emerge as a menace to world peace 
and security as he is today. 

Mao Tse-tung made most of his oppor- 
tunity. Step by step he extended his power. 
He augmented his forces by what he called 
land reform. This meant the wholesale 
slaughter of all those who happened to own 
a small plot of land. He made the life of 
the people so miserable that they had no 
recourse but to follow him. By 1930 and 
1931, when the National Government, hav- 
ing completed the military phase of the uni- 
fication, began to deal with Mao, he was 
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already too strong to be easily suppressed. 
Meanwhile the Japanese, as if purposely 
to prevent the National Government from 
eradicating the scourge from the face of 
China, decided to invade Manchuria. From 
then on the National Government was 
obliged to give the major part of its ate 
tention to the problem of Japanese aggres- 
sion. The Communist-suppression cam- 
paign temporarily fell into abeyance. In 
November 1931 Mao Tse-tung established 
what he called the Soviet Republic of China 
in the border region of Kiangsi and Fukien 
Provinces. 

I would not tire you with an account of 
the various military campaigns which the 
National Government launched to counter 
the Communist menace. Suffice it to say 
that toward the end of 1934 the Communist 
forces under Mao Tse-tung were so routed 
that they were forced to flee from their base 
in the Kiangsi-Pukien border region to 
northwestern China in order to establish a 
new base within communicating distance of 
the Soviet-dominated Outer Mongolia. It 
took more than a full year to complete 
the much-publicized long march. By that 
time Communist ranks were so depleted that 
another government campaign would have 
brought them to extinction or sent them on 
another long march across Outer Mongolia 
to Russia. That this did not happen was 
principally due to the intrigue of the Soviet 
Union, Let me narrate briefly how it was 
achieved. The rising tide of nazism in 
Europe at that time posed a direct threat 
to Soviet Russia. In the East the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria had brought Soviet 
Russia face to face with aggressive Japanese 
militarism. In order to relieve the Japanese 
pressure on the Soviet Far East while Mos- 
cow's fear of Nazi Germany was acute, the 
Kremlin urged the Chinese Communists to 
make peace with the National Government 
under the slogan of “United Front Against 
Japan.” ‘The upsurge of nationalistic senti- 
ments was such that an all-out war against 
Japan, which the Generalissimo had striven 
to avoid or postpone until China was ready 
for it, became inevitable. 

In July of the next year war with Japan 
broke out. The Communists, following the 
strategic line laid down in 1936, entered upon 
a period of phenomenal military and terri- 
torial expansion. Instead of abandoning the 
policy of armed insurrection against the 
National Government, instead of abolishing 
their own form of government and their own 
independent army—all of which they had 
promised to do at the beginning of the war— 
they stepped up their antigovernment ac- 
tivities in all directions. The National Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, did its best to 
carry out the united-front agreements. Its 
army offered resistance only when it was 
forced to do so in self-defense. 

In 1941, after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the United States entered the war 
against Japan. It was then the official policy 
of the United States to support the National 
Government. But this, unfortunately, was 
not consistently carried out. As the war 
progressed the Chinese Communists were 
painted in certain Influential circles as dem- 
ocratic and progressive, while the National 
Government of China was called reactionary 
and feudal and corrupt. Certain American 
diplomatic and military officers in China 
were unfavorably impressed with the per- 
formance of the Chinese Government and of 
the Chinese army, forgetting that when the 
United States entered the Pacific war China 
had already fought against a vastly superior 
military power for 4 long years, single- 
handedly and without appreciable outside 
assistance. After 4 years the stress and 
strain of the effort had begun to tell. Nat- 
urally, there was war weariness and confu- 
sion. In their dissatisfaction with the Chi- 
nese Government, a number of American 
diplomatic and military officers formed an 
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exaggeratedly high opinion of the Chinese 
Communists whom they in fact knew very 
little and understood still less. There was 
a time when the United States even seriously 
thought of arming the Communists with 
American weapons because, in the words of 
General Stilwell, the Communists were real- 
ly fighting the Japs.” 

It is undeniable that American criticism of 
the Chinese Government had done much to 
impair its authority and prestige in the eyes 
of the Chinese people. The effect on the 
youth and the intellectuals was particularly 
devastating. 

I am recalling these facts not for the pur- 
pose of recrimination. That would be futile 
and harmful. No one is more conscious than 
myself of our Indebtedness to the United 
States. No one is more conscious than my- 
self of China’s own failings and shortcom- 
ings, of the egregious errors and blunders 
we had ourselves committed during the war 
years. But I would be less than frank if I 
failed to mention this unhappy episode in 
Sino-American relations, 

The story of the Japanese surrender is all 
too familiar. On August 9, 1945, the day 
after the dropping of the second atom bomb 
on Nagasaki, the Soviet Union declared war 
on Japan. Five days after the Soviet entry 
the war was at an end. Soviet armies swept 
into Manchuria against practically no Japa- 
nese resistance. They soon took full posses- 
sion of the Chinese northeastern provinces. 
Firmly entrenched, they began a systematic 
dismantling of the magnificent industrial 
plants in Manchuria, They vitiated the Pots- 
dam Declaration and the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Alliance and Friendship concluded in 1945 
as a result of the Yalta agreement. They 
armed the Chinese Communists with vast 
quantities of captured Japanese arms in 
Manchuria. They had pledged themselves 
to evacuate Manchuria within 3 months after 
V—J Day and allow the Chinese Government 
to take over Manchuria. As a matter of 
fact, 3 months after the Japanese surrender 
no Chinese Government troops were allowed 
to enter Manchuria, The Russians had de- 
nied the Chinese Government the use of its 
own railways and ports in Manchuria, 

Immediately following V-J Day, Chinese 
Government troops had a 6 to 1 numerical 
superiority over the Communists. They were 
also much better equipped. If they had im- 
mediately embarked on a Communist-sup- 
pression campaign they could have held the 
Communists in check as least. The Soviet 
arming of the Chinese Communists in Man- 
churla shifted the balance of military power. 
American effort to mediate between the Chi- 
nese Government and the Communists fur- 
ther worked to the Communist advantage. 
The period between November 1945 and the 
end of 1946 was a crucial period. It was 
touch-and-go. It was wasted on futile nego- 
tlatlons under the auspices of the mission 
under General Marshall, 

Here again I must say that I have not the 
least intention of criticizing the Marshall 
mission. Nor do I imply any disrespect for 
General Marshall himself, who undoubtedly 
tried to do his best to make a democratic, 
united, and strong country out of China. 
Of General Marshall's great human quali- 
ties and good intentions there can be no 
doubt. Ambassador Leighton Stuart, an- 
other great American and friend of China, 
who had played a leading role in the media- 
tion, has recently written in his illuminat- 
ing book Fifty Years in China: 

“We Americans mainly saw the good 
things about the Chinese Communists while 
not noticing carefully the intolerance, big- 
otry, deception, disregard for human life, 
and other evils which seem to be inherent in 
any totalitarian system. We kept Commu- 
nist meanings for such objectives as progres- 
sive, democratic, liberal, also bourgeois, re- 
actionary, imperialist, as they intended that 
we should do, We failed to realize fully the 
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achievements to date and the potentialities 
of Chinese democracy. Therefore, we cannot 
escape a part of the responsibility for the 
great catastrophe—not only for China but 
also for America and the free world—the loss 
of the Chinese mainiand.” 

Mind you, this comes from a man who 
counted among his friends many Chinese 
Communists and who, next to General Mar- 
shall, had also favored a coalition govern- 
ment in China with the best of intentions. 

Let me repeat that I have no desire to rake 
up the dust of the past. If we try to do that 
we shall lose the future. We have to think 
of the future and not of the past. The past 
is useful only as a point of reference for the 
future. 

Let me also say that the mainland of 
China would not have been lost if the Chi- 
nese Government forces had stood their 
ground, if the inflation had not set in and 
if the generals and politicians in the Govern- 
ment had remained united. The loss of the 
mainland of China, was disastrous not only 
to China but also to Asia as a whole, because 
without a free and united China there can 
never be a peaceful Asia. Today, we are 
building up Formosa as a rallying point for 
all the free Chinese. We know Taiwan is 
only a small island. We know our own re- 
sources and man-power are limited. But we 
have good reason to believe that the millions 
of people on the Chinese mainland are with 
us. The anti-Communist Chinese prisoners- 
of-war in Korea had made this amply clear 
to us and to the world, The 13 million over- 
seas Chinese are with us, too. Visitors of 
Hong Kong, Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, and 
other centers in the Far East where Chinese 
traders congregate, can tell you of the over- 
whelming pro-free China and anti-Commu- 
nist sympathies of these people. In free 
China, we have today one of the most deter- 
mined anti-Communist military forces in 
all Asia. In numbers our Armed Forces may 
be small in comparison with the Communist 
hordes on the mainland, But we are en- 
couraged by the old Chinese saying: 
“Though there are only three families re- 
maining in the Kingdom of Ch'u, it is the 
Kingdom of Chin that will eventually van- 
quish the mighty Chin.” It would be fool- 
ish to suppose that this is an easy task. 
It would be still more foolish to lose heart 
and courage or to suppose that the Commu- 
nists on the mainiand would stay on for- 
ever. 

We believe that the existence of a free 
China is indispensable to the existence of a 
free Asia. It stands as a beacon of hope to 
the millions of Chinese behind the Iron 
Curtain. As I have just said, so long as 
mainland China remains under Communist 
domination there cannot be peace in the 
Far East and no country in Asia can be safe 
from Communist aggression. To uproot 
communism in Asia, there cannot be a policy 
of containment. The Chinese mainland 
must be restored to freedom and to the 
Chinese. 

Nowadays we hear much of peaceful co- 
existence. It always fills me with wonder 
and amazement to hear people talk, with a 
glibness that almost amounts to lightheart- 
edness, about the possibility of living peace- 
fully together with the Communists. We in 
China know better. I have shown that we 
in China had tried to coexist with the Com- 
munists, not once, but twice. During the 
first trial (1924-27) the Communists pretty 
nearly took over political power. During 
the second trial (1937-45) they actually suc- 
ceeded in capturing power. I hope the les- 
son is not lost on our good friends in the 
West. 

At this point the audience may want to 
raise the question: Do you want to plunge 
the world into another war in trying to re- 
cover the mainland of China by force of 
arms? That question has been asked in 
London, Paris, and New Delhi. I can assure 
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you that we have no such thought. We do 
not believe that any attempt on our part to 
liberate China from Communist domination 
would provoke a global conflict. On the 
contrary, it may well preyent a global con- 
fict. 

There Ís a difference between a policy to 
prevent war and a policy to avoid war. The 
British and French policy before 1939 was 
to avoid war by appeasing Hitler's Germany. 
By so doing, war became inevitable. No war 
has been avoided by running away from it. 
There is no surer way to lead the enemy into 
aggression than to show him that we are 
too soft to fight. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union is no 
more anxious to engage in a global war than 
the free world. After all the Russians suf- 
fered more in the last war than anybody 
else, except possibly Germany. Soviet Rus- 
sia is Just as vulnerable to weapons of mass 
destruction as any other country, 

If the Soviet Union does not relish the 
prospect of another global war, it is not 
averse to using local wars as an instru- 
ment of policy. Indeed, since the end of 
World War IT, local war has become the most 
useful and effective weapon of Soviet con- 
quest. The civil war in China, the Korean 
war, and the war in Indochina are cases in 
point. Whenever and wherever a victory 
could be scored or some advantage could be 
gained you can be assured that the Soviet 
Union and its puppets would pursue their 
objectives with relentlessness and determi- 
nation. On the other hand, if they stood 
to lose they would immediately beat a re- 
treat by preaching the virtues of peaceful 
coeixistence. The retreat is but a temporary 
expedient. It is in line with the Leninist 
formula of "1 step backward, 2 steps for- 
ward.” 

To prevent a world conflict it is necessary 
to create world conditions more favorable 
to the free world, We must devote all our 
energy (a) to strengthen the unity of the 
free world; (b) to avoid making further 
concessions of any kind at any moment and 
in any place; (c) to wrestle the initiative 
from the Soviet bloc and thus obviate the 
necessity of making little concessions here 
and there; and (d) to build up a balanced 
and coordinated strength adequate to meet 
Sere aa aggressions at all points of the 
globe. 

It is no secret that the free world is at 
present far from being united. There are 
countries which are firmly anti-Communist 
like yours and mine, there are countries 
which regard themselves as neutrals, and 
there are also countries which, though anti- 
Communist, cherish the delusion of coexist- 
ence. It is clear that this kind of setup 
can never cope with the Communist men- 
ace. The Communist world, let me remind 
you, is one highly integrated and coordi- 
nated unit, receiving orders from a single 
center—Moscow—pursuing a definite objec- 
tive, and animated by a common program 
of action. 

Because of all this, the Communists have 
made phenomenal gains since the conclu- 
sion of the last war. In Asia, their gains 
have been particularly spectacular. At the 
recent conference in Geneva, the Commu- 
nists have by means of negotiations brought 
some 77,000 square miles of territory rich 
in resources and manpower under their 
swing, Some 12 million helpless people in 
Vietnam are now being reduced to a state 
of abject slavery, The situation in vietnam 
is indeed critical and is lable to deteriorat® 
quickly. 

The problem of building up the necessary 
strength for the free world is of course“ 
dificult one. It involves military, politica! 
and economic considerations, It must begin 
with the building up of the military strengt” 
ot those countries which occupy strateg!? 
positions and which are definitely and irre¥” 
ocably anti-Communist. Unless we are 
tain that a country is definitely on our side 
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that it will be willing to fight against com- 
Tunism when and if it must, it is dangerous 
to extend aid to it. Besides its own will 
to combat communism, there are also other 
factors which must be taken into account 
before there can be any assurance that the 
aid given will be effectively used. There 
Must be, for instance, a necessary degree 
Of internal security against Communist in- 
filtration; there must be signs of a viable 
economy; and above all there must also be 
& stable and popularly supported govern- 
Ment in control of the country. The United 
States is now the leading aid-giving country 
in the world. But its resources, though vast, 
are not unlimited. For this reason, it is 
Necessary, in my opinion, that its aid pro- 
&rams must first be directed to those areas 
and countries whose strategic positions and 
internal conditions are best qualified to make 
the most effective use of the aid given. 
Before I bring-my speech to an end, I 
Would lixe to touch upon, briefly, the im- 
Portant role that education plays in our 
fight against communism. This is a vital 
Subject. If we want our youth to be pre- 
Pared to fight communism, they must be told 
Why and how. They must be made to feel 
that the free way of life will bring more 
happiness to themselves and their children. 
It is a well-known and startling fact, par- 
ticularly in Asia, that Communist infiltra- 
tion has been most successful in schools, 
Particularly in the last years of high school 
and the first 2 years of college. Communism 
is not just a school of philosophy like con- 
Tucianism. It is a system of thought and 
action, basically different from ours. Unless 
We can convince our younger generation that 
dur must be better, that the Com- 
munist system will not hold out any promise 
Of goodness and happiness, we may yet fail 
eventually in our fight against communism. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I haye told you how 
Communism was introduced in China and 
how it developed, and how in my opinion, 
Communism may be combatted without re- 
Sorting to war. The experiences that my 
People have gone through have been bitter 
and tragic. It is for this reason that I have 
Welcomed this occasion to speak to you this 
evening. China and the United States have 
been allies in the last 2 wars. The people 
Of China haye always cherished the most 
Triendiy feelings toward the American peo- 
Ple. Iam sure that my people will be glad 
to learn that their experiences of suffering, 
Of having been made a victim of communism 
have been made known tonight to a distin- 
Buished American audience like this and in 
Angeles. Mr. Chairman, I thark you. 


A Eulogy to Walter White 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


at POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wat ne news of the passing of Walter 
tim, te reached me in Washington at a 
cit e when I am unable to return to the 
Dav to join the many thousands who 
d their final tribute of respect to a 
Tu he gave his heart and soul for the 
freedom of all human beings, irre- 
hey tive of race, creed, or color. It will 
“then be the fate of Walter White that 
the” evil that men do lives after them; 
bo good is oft interred with their 
nes,” for his goodness outstrips all 
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evil, and as long as history lasts, and 

there is the cry for full human freedom, 

Walter White’s name will be echoed 

down the corridors of time as the symbol 

of a true champion of human rights. 

In recent years many distinguished 
citizens, because of their identification 
in the struggle for human rights, have 
been designated as Mr. Civil Rights. 
Walter White was truly the one man in 
these United States who had the right to 
receive the coveted title of Mr. Civil 
Rights. He lived, breathed, and walked 
civil rights. He was not called Mr. Civil 
Rights, but without his courageous fight 
for full freedom, advancing where oth- 
ers, in fear, retreated, the cause of dy- 
namic democracy would have been lost 
long ago in the United States, and per- 
haps the world over. Without Walter 
White, civil rights would have been 
sleeping in the laps of the forgotten past. 
He magnified civil rights to such a degree 
that the walls of prejudice, segregation, 
and discrimination came tumbling down 
in the Army and the Navy, in our educa- 
tional system, our judicial bodies, and in 
both high and low places of the govern- 
ment and especially in the Capital of the 
Nation. 

He, like others, has served his day and 
generation and has now fallen asleep, 
leaving behind the most formidable or- 
ganization for human rights in all the 
world. The debt we owe to him can nev- 
er be paid in words, but we can accept 
the mantle of responsibility which he 
wore so nobly in championing the rights 
of the disinherited and the downtrodden. 

Here it can be said of Walter in the 
words of St. Paul the Apostle, another 
fighter for human rights: “I have fought 
a good fight; I have finished the course; 
I have kept the faith.” 

TRIBUTE DELIVERED AT THE FUNERAL OF WAL- 
TER WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, BY CHANNING H. 
TOBIAS, CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp, NAACP, 
AT Sr. MARTIN’s PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, New Tonk City, THURSDAY, 
MARCH 24, 1955 
A memorial service will be conducted in 

Walter's honor at the annual convention of 

the NAACP at Atlantic City next June, there- 

fore my tribute at this time can be brief. 

There is a very real sense in which Walter 
White needs no spoken eulogy. Nor is it 
important that a material monument be 
erected to his memory. A Man Called White, 
his autobiography, tells a large part of his 
life story, and a new book written by Walter 
but yet to be published entitled “How Far 
the Promised Land” will complete the pic- 
ture. But the true story of his services is 
to be found written in the hearts of those 
whom he helped to liberate from the bondage 
of second-class citizenship. 

Together with Mary McLeod Bethune I 
was with him when he protested to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt against Jim Crow 
redistribution centers for our soldiers re- 
turning home from service in the war, and 
heard the President tell him that the Per- 
shing Hotel of Chicago, taken over for a 
center, would be returned to its owners, and 
that the Theresa Hotel of New York, under 
consideration for a center, would not be 
taken over, and that Negroes would be ac- 
commodated in the regular redistribution 
centers without discrimination. Largely as 
a result of this protest and subsequent ef- 
forts by Walter White, Thurgood Marshall, 
Roy Wilkins, Louis T. Wright, and others 
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associated with them, servicemen of color 
today bear the arms of their country as 
Americans and not as Negroes. 

I sat beside him in President Harry Tru- 
man's Office in the summer of 1946 when 
he struck a telling blow against mob vio- 
lence which resulted in the appointment of 
the President's Committee on Civil Rights— 
the committee that after a year's work issued 
the memorable report entitled “To Secure 
These Rights“ —a document that moved the 
conscience of America into aggressive action 
against double standards of citizenship 
based on race. 

Along with Arthur Spingarn and Theodore 
Spaulding in a room of the Commodore Hotel 
in this city I heard Walter's plea to President- 
elect Eisenhower to do away with racial dis- 
crimination as far as his executive influence 
could be used to that end. In spite of the 
fact that Mr. Eisenhower was flying the next 
day to Korea, he prolonged our visit from 15 
minutes to an hour. I was not, therefore, 
surprised that one of his first appeals after 
assuming office was a strong personal word 
calling upon the District of Columbia to set 
the example for the rest of the Nation in 
abolishing racial discrimination. Today the 
hotels, the restaurants, and the public utili- 
ties of the city of Washington operate on a 
nondiscrimination basis. No wonder that 
Ralph Bunche, who once said that he did not 
wish to rear his children in Washington be- 
cause of racial segregation, now says that 
because of the changes that have come about 
in recent years he would have no objection 
to living there again. 

These are but a few highlights of what 
Walter accomplished in top level conferences, 
They are important because they illustrate 
the method of the NAACP in dealing with 
controversial issues growing out of racial 
discrimination. It is a method that blinks 
no facts and engages in no double talk. But 
it is also a method that does not make use 
of rabble-rousing as a technique. It recog- 
nizes progress when it comes to pass, as will 
be seen in Walter’s new book, How Far the 
Promised Land, already referred to. Finally 
it is a method that looks forward to the 
completion of Lincoln’s work of emancipa- 
tion and the realization of his dream of 
freedom for all in the true American way. 

Looking this way today and wanting to be 
a part of this tribute are sharecroppers of 
the deep South who are no longer voteless; 
dining car waiters and pullman porters who 
are now privileged to serve their own people 
as they do other people without discrimina- 
tion; public school teachers whose salaries 
are no longer determined by the color of 
their skin; servicemen in every department 
of our defense forces who have been liber- 
ated from Jim Crowism; workers of all kinds 
who now enjoy union protection; children 
who haye been lifted to a plane of self- 
respect by the Supreme Court decision in the 
school cases; and thousands of white people 
who have been liberated from the blighting 
evil of race prejudice. Iam conscious of the 
presence of this vast unseen audience. 

Also the leaders of millions of the darker 
peoples of the world like Nehru of India; 
Matthews of South Africa; Mkrumah of Gold 
Coast; Azikiwe of Nigeria; Tubman of 
Liberia; Haile Selassie of Ethiopia; Manley 
of Jamaica; Magloire of Haiti; and others 
join us in this tribute, 

If Walter could have one word to say to 
us now, I imagine it would be something 
like this: Board members, staff, constitu- 
ency and friends of the NAACP close ranks 
and go courageously ahead to the accom- 
plishment of the unfinished task with as- 
surance of ever-growing support from all 
those who cherish the ideals for which we 
stand. As one of those fortunate enough to 
be with him in the office for a little while 
on the day of his departure, I saw in him 
again that characteristic mixture of protest 
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and optimism which leads me to conclude 
with that great poem of Walter's mentor 
and predecessor in office, James Weldom 
Johnson; 


“Lift ev'ry voice and since 

Till earth and heaven ring. 

Ring with the harmonies of Liberty; 

Let our rejoicing rise 

High as the list ning skies, 

Let it resound loud as the rolling sea. 

Sing a song full of the faith that the dark 
past has taught us, 

Sing a song full of the hope that the present 
has brought us. 

Facing the rising sun of our new day begun, 

Let us march on till victory is won. 


“Stony the road we trod, 

Bitter the chast' ning rod. 

Felt in the days when hope unborn had 
died; 

Yet with a steady beat, 

Have not our weary feet 

Come to the place for which our fathers 
sighed? 

We have come over a way that with tears 
has been watered, 

We have come, treading our path thru the 
blood of the slaughtered, 

Out from the gloomy past, 

Till now we stand at last 

Where the white gleam of our bright star 
is cast. 


“God of our weary years, 
God of our silent tears, 
Thou who has brought us thus far on the 


way; 

Thou who has by Thy might 

Led us into the light. 

Keep us forever in the path, we pray. 

Lest our feet stray from the places, our God 
where we met Thee, 

Shadowed beneath Thy hand, 

May we forever stand. 

True to our God 

True to our native land.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 23, 1955] 


WALTER WHITE 


Walter White was one of the most im- 
portant leaders in one of the most important 
struggles of his day. As executive secretary 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, he was regarded as 
a leader and spokesman for the American 
Negro, a man who had long ago earned the 
affection of his own people and the respect 
of others. 

In his long service to the Negro, Mr. White 
had seen the virtual elimination of lynching, 
the enactment of fair employment laws, the 
reduction of discrimination, the outlawing of 
segregation in the Armed Forces, the ap- 
proach, heralded by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, of racial integration in the Nation's 
schools. For all these objectives he had 
labored zealously and devotedly; he cru- 
saded not by inflaming passions or by preach- 
ing violence, but by putting his faith in dem- 
ocratic ways and the conscience of his fel- 
low citizens. And he lived to see his faith 
and hope justified. 

Walter White might have led a different 
life, apart from racial strife. He was but 
one-sixty-fourth Negro and could have, if he 
had chosen, remained a white man to the 
world. But his people needed him and 
perhaps he, too, needed them. With their 
help and the help of other friends, he ac- 
complished much. If, when he died, much 
still remained to do, none knew better than 


Walter White that freedom is a never-end- 


ing job. 


[From the New York Times of March 23, 1955] 
Water WHITE 


Walter White was the adviser of statesmen 
and soldiers, in peace and war, Els work for 
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the Negro was enormously effective over more 
than three decades. That he was the author 
of President Roosevelt's Executive Order on 
Fair Employment Practices in war indus- 
trise is but one evidence out of many of 
the weight of his counsel and his vision. 
In his post of executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People he was at the center of the 
conflict between bigotry and democracy 
which the so-called race question involves. 
Considerable progress has been made, in re- 
cent times here, in resolving this conflict. 
A great deal of what has been achleved can 
be directly traced to his influence. 

Blue-eyed and fair of color, Walter White 
did not need to identify himself as a Negro. 
He did so deliberately, and in its way this 
act made a special mockery of race discrim- 
ination. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of March 23, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 


Walter White devoted all his mature life 
to the struggle to eliminate the legal, eco- 
nomic, and social handicaps resting upon 
the Negroes in many parts of the United 
States. He sought, that is, to have the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal and 
endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights accepted in practice as well as in 
theory. 

In the beginning, the fight was up a steep 
hill. In some parts of the country the Negro 
was held to be a lower order of being and 
hence not worthy of the full protection of 
the law as accorded to white men. Accused 
of crime, he could be lynched with im- 
punity and often was. Great national or- 
ganizations, such as the Ku Klux Klan, were 
largely intended to keep him in his place. 

Walter White’s methods were not violent. 
He enlisted the support of able lawyers, both 
colored and white, to fight the battles of the 
Negro in the courts and in the press. He 
was Instrumental in extending the scope and 
influence of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and was its 
recognized spokesman. In the face of con- 
stant rebuff and frequent defeat, he strug- 
gled on. He chose the ground for his suc- 
cessive skirmishes with great care and, as 
the years passed, the victories came grad- 
ually to outnumber the defeats. The most 
massive of these triumphs was the Supreme 
Court decision of last year outlawing segre- 
gation in the public schools. This was a 
personal victory for White because it was 
he who discovered and brought into the ac- 
tion the young Baltimore lawyer, Thoro- 
good Marshall, himself a Negro, who steered 
the case through the courts. 

All this is the more remarkable in that 
Walter White, though proudly acknowledg- 
ing his Negro blood, was a blond. He was 
whiter, even, than most of us. He could 
easily have passed, as the saying goes, into 
the ranks of the dominant race. Instead 
he chose to remain among the Negroes, fight- 
ing their battles and, in the end, winning 
their victories. We do not pretend to un- 
derstand his full motivation for this re- 
markable devotion, but we are certain there 
was an element of nobility in it, 


[From the Baltimore Sun of March 22, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 


Walter White was a fortunate man. He 
recognized his mission in life at an early 
age, he bent all his talents to it over the 
whole span of his manhood, and he saw his 
crusade marked by one success after another. 
The mission was to secure to American Ne- 
groes the economic, educational, and social 
rights enjoyed by other Americans, And he 
lived to see what was possibly the most pro- 
found vindication of his long fight, the Su- 
preme Court decision abolishing segregation 
in the public schools, 
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Not many men are blessed with so clear a 
pattern in their life's work. Yet the pattern 
was only dimly seen when Walter White 
joined the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People as a young man 
of 25. In those early days of the fight against 
white-hooded bigotry and flaming intoler- 
ance the first task was to eliminate the pat- 
tern of violence. Men of good will every- 
where were active in that part of the fight, 
but over the years Walter White could claim 
credit for much of the success. The race 
riots of Arkansas in 1919, when 200 Negroes 
died, and the lynchings of the 1920's, ranging 
from a dozen or more to as high as 64 each 
year, are now things of the past. 

In later years the NAAC PVS efforts, under 
Mr. White's leadership, were devoted to se- 
curing Negro rights through laws and regu- 
lations, national and local. In the periodical 
press, before congressional committees, in 
dozens of court cases, the battle to chip away 
discrimination went on. Not all the batties 
turned into victories. Many, including this 
newspaper, felt that the NAACP's attempts 
to secure legislative redress for the Negro's 
social plight were extreme and clashed with 
equally valid individual rights. 

But if Walter White’s crusade was militant 
it was also conducted within the framework 
of law and order. The implications of all 
that has been won are still to be accepted and 
worked out. But one great chapter in the 
Negro’s fight for equal rights closes with the 
death of the most effective leader that cause 
has seen. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 24, 1955] 


WALTER WHITE 


It was given to Walter White to enter and 
experience much of the promised land to 
which he led his people. As a boy in Atlanta, 
Ga,, he knew at firsthand the horror of race 
rioting and the ugliness of alynch mob. He 
lived through racial discrimination in hous- 
ing and schooling and recreation. But be- 
fore his death the pattern of race relations 
in the United States had undergone a tre- 
mendous transformation. Violence against 
the Negro had virtually disappeared from the 
South. And segregation in public facilities 
had been declared by the courts of the land 
to be in contravention of the Constitution. 

As executive secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Walter White played a dynamic part 
in effecting this change. And as a man, 
Nordic in appearance and predominantly of 
Caucasian ancestry, who chose freely to 
identify himself as a Negro, he played a dra- 
matic part in helping his fellow Americans to 
understand the folly ot race prejudice. He 
gave his life to a heroic cause now well on its 
way to triumph, 

[Prom the Washington Evening Star of 

March 24, 1955] 
WALTER WHITE 

Some leaders are made by their times, and 
Walter White was one of the number, In & 
different era than our own “age of confu- 
sion” he might have chosen different work. 
Conditions being what he knew them to be. 
he rose to their challenge and, heading the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, waged a campaign of re- 
form and correction which already is his- 
toric. His cause was good, and he did not 
spoll it by unworthy methods. Americans 
of all groups recognized him as a spokesman 
for millions. He lived to see many of his ob- 
jJectives written into the law of the jand. 
Even more important, perhaps, he saw them 
accepted into the standard pattern 
American thought and American behavior. 
Thus, he served the entire national commu- 
nity and, beyond that, the high ideals 
democratic civilization throughout the wor 
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[From the New York Amsterdam News of 
March 26, 1955] 


WALTER WHITE 


When Walter White died at his home last 
Monday night the entire world lost a dedi- 
cated champion to the cause of freedom. 
As the executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Mr. White had spent 37 years of his 
life fighting lynchings and Jim Crow and 
all of the other more subtle forms of racial 
Oppression. But his interest in mankind did 
Not stop with the race question in America. 

Mr. White was a genuine humanitarian 
Teady to do battle for the victims of tryranny 
wherever he found them. He knew the eylis 
Of colonialism from his firsthand contacts 
With that system and he wrote and spoke 
Out against those evils. 

He recognized the stifling dangers of com- 
munism to the aims and dreams of free men 
and women and he pointed out those dangers 
in his speeches and in his newspaper col- 
Umns and during his radio broadcasts. 

Negroes of America have lost a fearless 
leader in the long and uphill struggle for 
full citizenship rights and privileges in the 
Passing of Mr. White, and mankind has lost 
a true and tested advocate of freedom and 
liberty. 

All of us shall miss him and his courageous 
leadership and counsel in the unsettled days 
that are ahead. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 24, 1955] 

WALTER WHITE'S Many Worxs—A TRIBUTE 
TO a DEVOTED AND TIRELESS Man WHO 
Worken Miracles In THE DIFFICULT Fri 
OF Race RELATIONS 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Twoscore and nine years ago a fearful 
thing happened in the city of Atlanta, Ga.— 
& race riot. 

Out of that tragedy came inspiration for 
A career that has meant so much for the 
Negro race—and for the white race, too. 

A boy of 13 stood guard at the window 
Of his home with his father. Each had a 
Pistol. They were ready to defend their 

and their family—a mother and five 
Girls. But the oncoming white mob was 
diverted when a volley burst from the Negro 
next door. 

As à result of that experience, the boy, 
Walter White, decided that, though white of 
skin, blond of hair, and blue of eyes—he was 
only one-sixty-fourth Negro—he would cast 

lot with the Negro race and devote his 

e to them to do what he could to stop 

horrors as race riots and lynchings and 
to abolish discriminations of all kinds. He 
Could have passed for white. 

Now he Is dead, at 61, in New York. The 

wspapers are recalling how much he has 
done for his race in the years between with 

8 work for the National Association for the 

vancement of Colored People. For the 

e—for better relations between the 
zocas, for an end to lynching and riots, and 
or the crumbling walls of segrezation—we 
au owe so much to Walter White. 

His life and what he did with it has special 
Meaning for another who was a boy also in 
quanta in 1906 at the time of the race riots, 
we years younger than the boy, Walter 
10 ite. For way back across the years there 
meet Point where somehow the two lives 

t—though neither knew the other then— 
because of the ordeal through which Atlanta 
pe t that left its mark upon the young 
me of each—and, if you please, upon their 


u mie reporter cannot ten now whether it 
remembered experience of the time or 
that he was told then and afterward 
ia i has become the same as memory. It 
atma like a long-forgotten dream, a dark 
Phere of night and whisperings about 
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the house, and men patrolling the streets 
with rifles and shotguns. 

Nothing happened in our neighborhood. 

After Walter White had graduated from 
Atlanta University, he became active with 
the local chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and, 
in 1918, went to New York as assistant secre- 
tary of the association. He had attracted 
the notice of James Weldon Johnson, who 
was then secretary of NAACP. 

The other young man became a newspaper 
reporter after college and got another rude 
awakening when he worked in a small south- 
ern city where an atrocious lynching oc- 
curred. That left another mark. 

Before this time and for many years after, 
Walter White was on the frontline for his 
race. He visited the scenes of lynchings to 
gather the facts for his association as the 
basis for the campaign he directed through 
the years to stamp out this crime. Person- 
ally, he investigated 41 lynchings and 8 race 
riots and from one adventure he barely 
escaped with his life. 

All through the years he was working also 
for removing discriminations of all sorts 
against his race. It was many years ago, in 
1929, that he became secretary of NAACP 
when Mr. Johnson retired, so that he long 
had been a familiar figure here in Washing- 
ton lobbying for antilynching legislation, for 
a fair employment practice law, and for an 
end to segregation. 

One devoted and tireless human being can 
work miracles, if he keeps forever at his 
cause, as did Walter White. So in time the 
various waves that he stirred up here and 
there all over the country finally washed up 
last year into the great white building here 
where sits the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Its decision banning segregation in public 
schools was a memorial to Walter White. 

It was, now that he has gone on, a sort 
of final chapter in the story that had began 
twoscore and nine years ago back in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

One who was there then, too, and who 
came later to know Walter White and to ad- 
mire his courage and his patience and his 
understanding, wishes herewith to say: 

“Farewell and thank you.” 


A message from President Eisenhower 
to Mrs. Walter White declared: 

In the death of your husband, Walter 
White, there has passed from the contem- 
porary scene a vigorous champion of justice 
and equality for all our citizens. His de- 
voted service to his race over a period of 
40 years was tireless and effective. Permit 
me to express to you my personal sympathies 
in your loss. 


A telegram from former President 
Harry S. Truman said: 

I am deeply sorry to hear of the untimely 
death of Walter White. Please express my 
sincere sympathy to his family. 


President Magloire, of Haiti, declared 
in a cabled message: 


The people of Haiti mourn the passing of 
this great friend of our country. 


In a statement on the sudden death 
of Mr. White, Arthur B. Spingarn, 
president of the NAACP, noted that Mr. 
White's “daring and courage in exposing 
lynchings in his early years with the as- 
sociation contributed greatly to the dis- 
appearance of that frightful crime and 
national disgrace. Guided in its course 
by his leadership, the NAACP won for 
Negroes of the Nation the recognition 
which established for all time their 
birthright and dignity as American citi- 
zens.” 
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Gov. Averell Harriman declared in a 
telegram that 

Mr. White rendered invaluable service to 
our country at home and abroad. His life 
has been an inspiration to all of us. 

In behalf of the citizens of New York— 


Said a message from Mayor Robert 
Wagner to Mrs. Walter White— 
I extend to you and the family of Walter 
White our deepest sympathy. Our Nation, 
State and community have lost one of our 
greatest leaders whose entire life was dedi- 
cated to securing equality for all mankind. 
His whole life epitomized his belief in God's 
precept, “love thy neighbor.” 


Hulan E. Jack, president of the 
borough of Manhattan, New York City, 
told Mrs. White in a telegram that— 

Your late husband left behind an Inval- 
uable and proud record of achievement which 
brought the hearts and minds of people 
closer together in the struggle for recognition 
that all of us are equal in the sight of God. 
The Nation has lost a great leader and his 
passing will always remain as a monumental 
heritage for all people to honor and revere. 


A message from James P. Mitchell, 
United States Secretary of Labor, to Mrs. 
White said: 

Mr. White made a great contribution to- 
ward the promotion of brotherhood and the 
elimination of discrimination in our coun- 
try.. You may be proud of his contribution 
to the strengthening of our democracy. 


Dr. Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary of 
the United Nations, declared in a tele- 
gram: 

I have never known a man more dedicated 
to service of his fellowmen, more inspired 
by and more ceaselessly devoted to a cause. 
The American Negro, the American society 
as a whole, and American democracy, will 
be forever indebted to him, a stalwart cham- 
pion of democracy, of human rights and dig- 
nity, an American in the proudest and rich- 
est tradition of our country, a patriot in the 
finest sense, a man of wisdom and unflinch- 
ing courage, a warm and human personality. 
Walter White was above all a being of great- 
est goodwill. His name will be writ large 
on the list of those who have contributed 
signally to the progress of our Nation. 


Heman M. Sweatt, who, as the result 
of NAACP legal action, was the first Ne- 
gro admitted to the University of Texas 
law school, in 1950, said in a message: 

I speak for the hundreds of Negro students 
in the integrated colleges throughout the 
South whose lives have been enriched be- 
cause of Walter White's love for us. There 
is no death for one whose life repelled the 
winds of fear and whose spirit remains to 
chant the commands for a people marching 
determinedly onward into a new sun of 
freedom. 


Among the hundreds of other tributes 
paid to Mr. White are these: 

Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN: 

He will be sorely missed In the battles that 
Me ahead and the whole liberal cause has 
suffered an irretrievable loss in his death, 


Lester B. Granger, executive secretary, 
National Urban League: 

Mr. White's contribution toward guaran- 
teeing and buttressing the American Negroes 
citizenship status has been of incaiculabie 
proportion. 

Langston Hughes, author: 

America has lost a great man. 


Judge and Mrs. Irvin Mollison: 


The country has lost a great public servant, 
For a quarter of a century he was in the 
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forefront of the struggle for equality for all 
Americans, 


J. J. Singh, president, India League of 
America: 

So long as there is discrimination and In- 
equality among men in any part of the world 
the name of Walter White will be remem- 
bered with admiration and reverence. 


Robert R. Nathan, chairman, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action: 

By his courage, wisdom, and tenacity in 
fighting for the rights, not only of American 
Negroes, but of all oppressed peoples, he be- 
came an international symbol of ali that is 
beat in American democracy. 


James L. Watson, New York State sen- 
ator: 

The loss of Walter White to the world 
community will be felt for many years to 
come. 


Adolph Held and Charles S. Zimmer- 
man, Jewish Labor Committee: 

The oppressed and underprivileged the 
world over will miss him as spokesman for 
racial justice and freedom. America lost in 
him one of its greatest sons and democracy 
one of its stanchest defenders, 


George Meany, president, American 
Federation of Labor: 

On behalf of officers and membership of 
American Federation of Labor may I extend 
our sympathy on the loss of your distin- 
guished officer Walter White who devoted his 
life and efforts to his work. The fruits of 
his labor will be an everlasting tribute to his 
memory. 


Walter P. Reuther, president, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

No one, we suppose, will ever know how 
many Americans of all races, colors, and 
creeds were inspired by Walter White to fight 
for equal justice, equal rights, and equal 
opportunity, but that number must be le- 
gion. We regret that Walter White did not 
live to see his dearest dream, the end of 
segregation in our public schools, completely 
realized. In his name and in his spirit we 
of the CIO pledge ourselves anew to an un- 
remitting fight for the abolition of segrega- 
tion and discrimination in our land. That 
would be the best monument a grateful 
America could erect to a great American. 
We can and should do no less. 


Harold J. Gibbons, president, St. Louis, 
Mo., Joint Council of Teamsters, AFL: 

It is perhaps symbolic that his death came 
at the time when many sections of America 
were at last experimenting with new, vigor- 
ous methods of democratic living and learn- 
ing as a result of the work of Walter White 
and his associates. With his death, he now 
belongs to the eternal struggle of man to 
understand himself and his fellowmen. 


Jacob S. Potofsky, general president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, CIO: 

His personal character, his Intrepid cour- 
age, his flaming eloquence, his immola tion 
in a great cause won the support of presi- 
dents, Not only the colored people of Amer- 
ica but all who bear the proud title of 
American regarded Walter White as a truly 
great American, in our best tradition. 


A. Philip Randolph, president, and 
Ashley L. Totten, secretary-treasurer, 
International Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, AFL: 

Walter White will long be remembered for 
his brilliant leadership, oneness with man- 
kind, and humanitarian spirit. We share 
with you the loss of one of the noblest men 
this world has ever known, 
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Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, founder 
and president emeritus of the National 
Council of Negro Women—(to Mrs. 
White: 

No words can express what I feel in the 
passing of our illustrious champion, your 
devoted husband, my beloved friend. He 
lived to see the fruition of his unsurpassed 
courage and faith. 


William J. Trent, Jr., executive direc- 
tor, United Negro College Fund: 

The Nation and the Negro have suffered 
an immeasurable loss, 


Lewis O. Swingler, editor, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Tri-State Defender: 

Walter White's fight for Negro rights gained 
importance of worldwide proportions. * * * 
His was a passion that democracy must 
speak for all Americans regardless of race or 
creed. 


Mrs. Sidney Hillman: 

He did more than any man to help break 
the chains of oppression, discrimination, and 
segregation which bound colored Americans 
with whom he voluntarily threw in his lot. 


Mrs. William Thomas Mason, presi- 
dent, National Council of Negro Women: 

Walter White will be a symbol to men and 
women everywhere. His manifold achieve- 
ments will be a beacon light for all who 
come after, 


David J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO: 

His life truly mirrors the best in men who 
devote great abilities and unswerving energy 
to their fellowmen. * * The things he has 
accomplished in a rich lifetime will help all 
men in the future to enjoy a fuller life. 


Dr. Israel Goldstein, president, Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress: i 

He contributed vitally to the extension of 
equality and democracy in America and his 
memory will long be cherished by all per- 
sons who hold freedom dear, 


Dr. J. Oscar Lee, director, department 
of racial and cultural relations, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America: 

We thank God for the courageous and 
deyoted service which characterized Walter 
White's leadership. 


Frederick E. Hasler, Haitian Amer- 
ican Association: 

His Christlike understanding and sym- 
pathy for all mankind set an example for 
all to follow. 


Officers, executive board, and mem- 
bers, Retail Union of New Jersey, CIO: 

The world was richer with Walter White in 
it and immeasurably poorer now that he is 
gone. We shall never forget or deviate from 
the humanitarian principles that he fought 
for so valiantly, 


Senator WAYNE Morse: 

The magnificent gains of recent years will 
stand as a monument to his memory. Wal- 
ter White's passing is to me an occasion for 
rededication to the principles of democracy 
for which he lived. 


Among the hundreds of other organ- 
izations and persons from whom mes- 
sages of condolence and tribute were 
received were Representative WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois; Judge 
and Mrs. J. Waties Waring; Judge and 
Mrs, Francis E. Rivers; Frederick D, 
Patterson, director of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund; Miss Nancy Woltridge, president, 
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American Council on Human Rights; 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff, president, League 
for Industrial Democracy; Judge Ira W. 
Jayne; L. H. Foster, president, Tuskegee 
(Ala.) Institute; City Teachers Associa- 
tion, Galveston, Tex.; Judge William H. 
Hastie; Lena Horne, singer. 

Also Mrs. Helen Reid, publisher, New 
York Herald Tribune; Elmo Roper, pub- 
lic opinion analyst; James B. Carey, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, AFL; John Gunther, 
author; Chester Bowles, former United 
States Ambassador to India; E. E. Moore 
of United States Steel Corp.; the New 
York office of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; Senator Stuart Symington; 
Leslie Huvos, sculptor; the National Con- 
gress of American Indians; David 
Sarnoff of the National Broadcasting 
Co.; Mr. and Mrs, Bartley Crum; Stanley 
Issacs, New York city councilman. 

Also Marcel Fombrun, secretary of 
state, Haiti; Michael J. Quill, president, 
Transport Workers Union, CIO; Rev. 
Maurice A. Dawkins; Emil Rieve, gen- 
eral president, Textile Workers Union, 
CIO; New York State Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Housing; J. H. Wheeler, 
president, Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Durham, N. C.; Human Relatitons Com- 
mittee, Battle Creek, Mich.; Lloyd Gar- 
rison; Bishop and Mrs. W. A. Fountain; 
T. G. Nutter; National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council; American 
Friends Service Committee; the AME 
Ministers Alliance, Dallas, Tex.; Catholic 
Interracial Council; George S. Mitchell, 
director ‚Southern Regional Council. 

Also Dr. C. B. Powell, president, New 
York Amsterdam News; United Furni- 
ture Workers of America, CIO; Retail, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union 
District 65, CIO; Frank R. Crosswaith, 
Negro Labor Committee; Miss Nannie 
Burroughs; Associated Publishers, Inc.; 
Chicago Negro Chamber of Commerce; 
Saunders Redding; Atlanta University 
School of Social Work; Baptist Ministers 
Union, Waco, Tex.; Mrs. M. E. Tilly; Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Wanger; Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope; Spyros P. Skouras; Bishop 
William J. Walls; Dr. and Mrs. O. Clay 
Maxwell; Rev. James H. Robinson; Clar- 
ence L. Holte; Dr. and Mrs. Ira De A. 
Reid; Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Alexander; 
Price Mars of Haiti; Paul R. Green, pres- 
ident, Civic Unity Committee of Seattle; 
and Charles Mahoney, president, Great 
Lakes Mutual Life Insurance Co.; the 
Baptist Ministers Conference of Greater 
New York and Vicinity; the Methodist 
Alliance of Charlotte, N. C.; Mr, and 
Mrs. George Logan; Common Council 
for American Unity and Commissioner 
Caroline K. Simon of New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination. 

WALTER WHITE'S FUNERAL ATTENDED BY 
GOVERNOR AND OTHER NOTABLES 

The “true story of Walter White's 
services is found written in the hearts o 
those whom he helped to liberate from 
the bondage of second-class citizenship. 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias, chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Ass0- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colo 
People, said at the funeral of the NAA 
leader, who at the age of 61 died of & 
heart attack in his home on March 21. 
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Officiating at the service held at St. 
Martin’s Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Harlem was the rector, Dr. John John- 
Son. The Right Reverend Horace W. B. 
Donegan, Bishop of New York, read the 
Prayer and blessing, with other members 
Of the clergy assisting. Loudspeakers 
Carried the service to an overflow crowd 
€stimated at 5,000 by the police. 

Led by Arthur B. Spingarn, veteran 
NAACP president, officers, board, and 
Staff members served as honorary pall- 
bearers. Distinguished guests who came 
to pay a last tribute to Mr. White in- 
cluded Gov. Averill Harriman, of New 
York, New York State Attorney General 
Jacob Javits, well-known attorneys like 
Austin T. Walden, of Atlanta, W. Robert 
Ming, of-Chicago, James Nabrit, of 
Washington, D. C., and John Bolt Cul- 
bertson, of Greenville, S. C.;: labor lead- 
ers like James B. Carey, George L-P 
Weaver, and Edward Welch, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Jacob Potof- 
Sky, president, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, CIO; William Oliver, United 
Automobile Workers, CIO; Boyd Wilson 
and James Jones, United Steelworkers, 
CIO; and Walter Kirschenbaum, Jewish 
Labor Committee; United States Gov- 
ernment officials, Frank S. Horne and 
Campbell Johnson; Paul Robeson, sing- 
er; John Gunther and Mare Connelly, 
Authors; Mrs. Helen Reid and her son, 
Whitelaw, publishers of ‘the New York 
Herald Tribune; Mrs, Anne Hedgeman, 
assistant to the mayor of New York; 

Ralph Bunche, Miss Stella Karn, 

Louis T. Wright and her daughters, 

s$. Barbara and Jane Wright; Richard 

de Rochemont, film producer; represent- 

&tives of various organizations, and 
Many other individuals. 

In mourning were Mr. White’s widow, 
Mrs. Poppy Cannon White: his daugh- 

r and son by a previous marriage, Jane 
and Walter Carl; his three sisters, Mrs. 

ene Martin and Miss Madeline White 
of Atlanta, and Mrs. Alice Glenn of 
Cleveland. With Mrs. White were her 
children by previous marriage, 
Cynthia, Alfred, and Claudia, and her 
Sister, Ann Fogarty, the designer, who 
Was accompanied by her husband, Tom. 
Mr. Eugene Martin, the Martins’ 
daughter, Rose, Mrs. Glenn’s daughter, 
Ey thy; and Mr. White's cousins, Mrs. 
& Tobias and Mrs. Estelle Gassett. 
RECALLS PRESIDENTIAL MEETINGS 


men his brief eulogy, Dr. Tobias recalled 
tances in which Mr. White had served 
é Spokesman for delegations in confer- 
Nees with Presidents Roosevelt, Tru- 
8 and Eisenhower. These confer- 
Nees, he said, had been fruitful in that 
tne, opened the way to expanded job 
ino tunities for Negroes, to the elim- 
tion of segregation in the armed 
cial ces, and to the curtailment of ra- 
The discrimination in Washington. 
šei y also seryed to help “move the con- 
ti ence of America intò aggressive ac- 
On against the double standard of cit- 

“€nship based on race.” 
tere ese achievements in “top level con- 
terte S, are important, Dr. Tobias as- 
me d. “because they illustrate the 
cone of the NAACP in dealing with 
discriminan issues growing out of race 
tion. It is a method that 
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blinks no facts and engages in no double 
talk. But it is also a method that does 
not make use of rabble-rousing as a 
technique. It is a method that looks 
forward to the completion of Lincoln's 
work of emancipation and the realiza- 
tion of his dream of freedom for all in 
the true American way.” 
HELPED THE DISADVANTAGED 


People all over the world whose lives 
have been enriched by Mr. White's work 
are “looking this way and wanting to be 
a part of this tribute,” the NAACP 
spokesman said. Among these he cited 
sharecroppers of the Deep South who are 
no longer voteless; dining car waiters 
and Pullman porters who are now privi- 
leged to serve their own people as they do 
other people without discrimination; 
public school teachers whose salaries are 
no longer determined by the color of 
their skin; servicemen in every depart- 
ment of our defense who have been lib- 
erated from Jim Crowism; workers of all 
kinds who now enjoy union protection; 
children who have been lifted to a plane 
of self-respect by the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the school cases; and thousands 
of white people who have been liberated 
from the blighting evil of race prejudice. 

And beyond our shores, he said, the 
leaders of millions of the darker peoples 
of the world like Nehru of India, Mat- 
thews of South Africa, Nkrumah of the 
Gold Coast, Azikiwe of Nigeria, Tubman 
of Liberia, Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
Manley of Jamaica; Magloire of Haiti 
and others now join us in this tribute. 

Walter White’s admonition, Dr. Tobias 
concluded, would be “board members, 
staff, constituency and friends of the 
NAACP close ranks and go courageously 
ahead to the accomplishment of the un- 
finished task with assurance of ever 
growing support from those who cherish 
the ideals for which we stand.” 

Following the funeral service, the body 
was removed to Ferncliff Crematorium 
for cremation. 

BOARD MEMBERS PRESENT 


Officers and board members present in 
addition to Dr. Channing H. Tobias and 
Arthur B. Spingarn included Mrs. Lillian 
A. Alexander, Dr. Algernon D. Black, 
Walter Carrington, Dr. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, Dr. Nathan K. Christopher, 
Norman Cousins, Hon. Hubert T. Delany, 
Mrs. Grace B. Fenderson, Dr. George D. 
Flemmings, Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, 
Lewis S. Gannett, Dr. Harry J. Greene, 
Hon. William H. Hastie, Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Mrs. 
Lillie M. Jackson, Mrs. Daisy E. Lamp- 
kin, Alfred Baker Lewis, Z. Alexander 
Looby, Eugene M. Martin, Dr. James J. 
McClendon, Miss L. Pearl Mitchell, Mrs, 
J. E. Spingarn, Dr. James M. Tinsley, 
Mrs. Jessie M. Vann, Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, Andrew D. Weinberger, Samuel 
A. Williams, and Dr. Ulysses S. Wiggins. 

STATE LEGISLATURES EXPRESS SYMPATHY ON 

DEATH OF WHITE 

The Missouri House of Representa- 
tives and the New York State Senate 
and State Assembly passed resolutions 
this week expressing sympathy over the 
Geath of Walter White, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary. 

The Missouri resolution cited Mr. 
White for his courage and leadership in 
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gaining the enactment of legislation 
which has helped greatly to stop lynch- 
ing and other such acts of violence and 
declared that his death is a great loss of 
all of the people of this United States. 

The New York statement noted Mr, 
White’s many contributions to his coun- 
try and to the United Nations. 

Copies of both resolutions were sent 
to NAACP headquarters. 

ALAN PATON, OTHER NOTABLES, SORROW AT 

WHITE'S DEATH 

Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel for 
the NAACP, telegraphed a message of 
sympathy to Mrs. Walter White on the 
death of Mr. White, from Acapulco, Mex- 
ico, where he is vacationing. 

The renowned civil-rights attorney 
termed Mr. White's death a “real shock 
and terrific loss.” Mr. Marshall said 
he would be unable to attend the funeral 
today because plane reservations were 
not available. 

A cabled message from Alan Paton, 
South African novelist and humani- 
trian, expressed sorrow on the loss of 
Mr. White. 

The Honorable Orville L. Freeman, 
Governor of Minnesota, conveyed “deep- 
est sympathy” on behalf of the residents 
of Minnesota, and declared that “the 
passing of Walter White constitutes a 
great loss to the furtherance of the prin- 
ciples of democratic equality.” 

Two university presidents sent mes- 
sages of condolence on the death of 
Mr. White. They were Dr. Mordecai W. 
Johnson, president of Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., and Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, president of Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Beginning in the dark period of race rela- 
tions in the United States, [Walter White] 
risked personal safety, the calumny of dema- 
gogs, and the misguided censure of friends to 
stir the Nation of acceptance of its own 
avowed principles and light fires of hope for 
millions of hopeless here and over the 
world— 


Declared Dr. Charles S. Johnson, in a 
telegram, 

We salute a life that has contributed to 
and been a part of the most important his- 
tory of this century. 


Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson termed Mr. 
White “a pure-hearted leader who gave 
a whole life of tireless and courageous 
devotion to the cause of delivering the 
Negro people from lynching, persecution, 
segregation, and discrimination, and for 
the regaining and firm establishment of 
their rights as freemen under the Con- 
stitution.” 

Among hundreds of other persons and 
organizations who sent messages of con- 
dolence on the death of Mr. White were 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., State chairman, and 
Ben Davidson, executive director, of the 
Liberal Party of New York; Judge 
Thomas L. Griffith, Jr., of Los Angeles; 
C. A. Scott, editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Daily World; the Interdenominational 
Ministerial Alliance of Columbia, S. C.; 
John Hope II, a member of the faculty 
of Fisk University; Walter T. Deininger, 
a planter and philanthropist, of San Sal- 
vador; and Judge Charles W. White, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ADDITIONAL MESSAGES OF CONDOLENCE 


Norman W. Manley, chief minister, 
Jamaica, British West Indies: 

It was very sad to read the news this morn- 
ing that Walter White was dead. 

I had seen him in New York when I was 
there in January and although he still looked 
frail his spirit was so high that I thought and 
hoped that he had every chance for a stabie 
recovery. 

His death has robbed the world of one of 
the most powerful voices that it had on all 
questions of human justice and race rela- 
tions. I always felt it a privilege to have 
known and in some small way on occasion to 
have worked alongside him. 

Please convey to your executive my sym- 
pathy to them in their loss and my deep 
respect and admiration for the name of this 
great leader whose life spanned the ceaseless 
effort to improve the status of the Negro in 
America which is bearing such great fruit 
not only in America itself but all over the 
world, 


Henry Edward Schultz, national chair- 
man, Antidefamation League of B'nai 
Brrith: 

May I. on behalf of the Antidefamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, extend to you and 
the other leaders of the NAACP our deepest 
sympathies on the tragic passing of your 
devoted leader, Walter White. His direction 
of the NAACP truly helped change the pat- 
tern of American life so that preachments 
more closely approached practices. These 
changes will endure as a permanent contri- 
bution of great import. 


Joseph R. Garry, president, Helen L. 
Peterson, executive director, National 
Congress of American Indians: 


We well know how difficult it is to lose a 
great and distinguished leader. We share 
in this sense of loss because Walter White 
was an inspiration to us, too, 

Our deepest sympathies. 


Clark M. Eichelberger, executive direc- 
tor, American Association for the United 
Nations: 

Almost 10 years ago I was with Walter 
White at San Francisco where we served as 
consultants to the United States Delegation 
to the United Nations Conference. He made 
a lasting contribution to those provisions of 
the United Nations Charter dealing with 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
We were proud that Walter White was a 
friend of the American Association for the 
United Nations. 


C. L. Townes, Sr., president, National 
Insurance Association: 

I have just read in the Richmond (Va.) 
Times Dispatch front page Associated Press 
story of the passing of your executive secre- 
tary, Mr. Walter White, and hasten this let- 
ter to let you know the National Insurance 
Association, Inc., shares with you in this 
great loss, 

Our association and its member com- 
panies through the years have supported the 
program of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in its crusade 
to uphold the human dignity and civil rights 
of all the citizens of this great country as 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We believe the name, Walter White, will 
stand out as a symbol of justice and fair play 
tor generations to come. 


Mrs. Roy F. Layton, president, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America: 
I learned with sorrow of the death of Wal- 
ter White who has done so much to build 
better understanding among peopie of all 
races in this country. Please extend my 
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deepest sympathy to his family and to the 
organization for which he did so much, 


Angus Duncan, executive secretary, 
Actors’ Equity Association: 

The Council of Actors’ Equity Association 
„ © learned with sorrow of the death of 
Walter White. * * * As a result, the Council 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas Walter White passed away on 
March 21, 1955, and 

“Whereas Walter White has been asso- 
ciated with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People for over 40 
years; and 

“Whereas Walter White was the executive 
secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People from 1929 
until the day of his death; and 

“Whereas during his entire association 
with the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People he has been in 
the forefront of those who believed in the 
principles of equality and justice for all 
men; and 

“Whereas his achievements will always re- 
main as an everlasting tribute to him: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Council of Actors’ 
Equity Association recognizes that in the 
death of Walter White, the Nation and hu- 
manity have suffered a great and grievous 
loss; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the council is convinced 
that its feelings are shared by the entire 
membership of Actors’ Equity Association; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the president, Arthur Spingarn, 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People.” 


Grace E. Marr, assistant executive sec- 
retary, American Nurses’ Association: 

Many members of our staff join me in 
this note expressing our t and sense 
of loss as & result of the death of Mr. Walter 
White. We have great respect for the work 
which the NAACP has done under his lead- 
ership. 

We would like to convey to you, to all of 
the members of the NAACP staff and to your 
board of directors both our sorrow on this 
occasion and our best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of your efforts toward the 
objectives which the NAACP has set and in 
in which many who are not active in 
NAACP’s program concur. 


Carroll V. Newsome, associate com- 
missioner, the University of the State 
of New York, the State education de- 
partment: 

Walter White's sudden and untimely death 
is a great blow not only to your organiza- 
tion but also to our country and to our 
State. We will have with us for many a 
year a shining example, but in these times 
we could also use his willing hand. 

His dynamic leadership was not only 
evidenced in the economic, political, and 
legal fields, but it was also, as you know, 
evidenced in education, broadly conceived. 
We all are the better for having had his vis- 
ion and work. May we live up to his high 
ideals in the years ahead. 


Lewis M. Hoskins, executive secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee: 


We, too, in considerable degree share the 
great sense of loss which you at the NAACP 
must feel in the passing of Walter White. 
Almost more than any other contemporary 
American he has become the symbol of jus- 
tice for minority groups. In his own life- 
time and through his own efforts, he has car- 
ried forward and sparked the campaigns for 
human rights and civil liberties in the 
United States. Those of us who have known 
him a bit personally will feel keenly the loss. 
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All America will mourn him, but I am sure 
will feel the concern he would want us to 
have, 


Women’s International League 
Peace and Freedom: 

The national executive committee of the 
Women's International League for Peace an 
Freedom, meeting in Washington, D. C» 
March 23 and 24, 1955, voted to express to 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People its deepest sympathy 
in the loss of your eminent executive secre- 
tary, Dr. Walter White, whose great services 
to the cause for which you stand are 80 
widely recognized In the United States. 


Charles N. Ford, president, United 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.: 

On behalf of the directors, officers, agents, 
and office employees of the United Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., I join with the many mil- 
lions in this Nation and throughout the 
world who mourn the loss of the great Amer- 
ican leader and patriot, Walter White, in 
paying humble tribute to him and the great 
institution to which he gave leadership. 

We are happy that so many of the rights 
and freedoms which he labored to win for 
our people were attained while he was 8 
among us to witness their fulfillment, 


E. Roland Harriman, chairman, the 
American National Red Cross: 

I was very sorry to learn of the death of 
Mr. White. I am sure that his great deyo- 
tion to his country as well as to his fellow 
man will serve as an inspiration to 
America, 

Personally, and on behalf of the entire 
Red Cross, I hasten to convey to you and your 
fellow members our profound sympathy. 


Clarence E. Pickett, president, Maurice 
B. Fagan, executive director, Philadel- 
phia Fellowship Commission: 

The Philadelphia Fellowship Commission 
together with all organizations devoted to 
equal treatment and opportunities for mem- 
bers of all racial, religious, and nationality 
groups mourned the death of Walter White 
for so many years the pioneer, mentor, an 
world leader of such work. The lives 
countless thousands have been brighten 
and democracy has been immeasurably 
strengthened by the deathless work of Wal- 
ter White and the NAACP, which he served 
so ably and devotedly. 


Everett R. Clinchy, president, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews: 

The death of Walter White is a deep loss 
to all men of good will and to all organi- 
zations working for the cause of brother- 
hood. In behalf of the national conference 
and myself personally, please extend heart- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. White and other mem 
bers of Mr. White's family. 


Willard S. Townsend, president, United 
Transport Service Employees, CIO: 

With a sense of deep sorrow, we lear 
of the passing of Walter White. — 
we have lost one of the most brillian 
fighters for human rights this era has pro- 
duced. The United Transport Service Eo 
ployees, CIO, Join with all freedom-loviDs 
people in mourning his loss, 


Ellsworth Bunker, president, American 
National Red Cross: of 
It is with deepest regret that I learn 
the passing of Walter White. of 
I wish to express to you and to all 
his associates in the National Associa 

for the Advancement of Colored People 
and heartfelt sympathy, 


for 
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Frank R. Crosswaith, Negro Labor 
Committee: 

In behalf of the Negro Labor Committee, 
With which is affliated trade unions with 
a membership of over a million workers of 
all races, crafts, and creeds, I offer our con- 
dolence over the passing of your great and 
iilustrious husband, Walter White. In this 
moment of painful tragedy, we have but one 
consoling thought in the knowledge that 
Walter White will be recorded by historians 
as among those great Americans whose con- 
tribution to our strength, to our culture, 
and to our enlightened concept of human 
Values will be more clearly recognized and 
appreciated. as we continue to travel on 
along the pathway of human progress, and 
that neither the wrinkles of time nor the 
music of years can remove from the memory 
of unborn generations the name of Walter 
White. As chairman of the Negro Labor 
Committee and as one who had the honor 
of being counted among Walter White's 
friends, I send to you and your family these 
Words of condolence and sympathy over our 
common loss, 


Marcel Fombrun, Secretary of State, 
Republic of Haiti: 

We wish to express our deepest sympathy 
in the unexpected passing of this great friend 
of Haiti, Walter White. 


Mrs, William Thomas Mason, presi- 
dent, National Council of Negro Women: 

The National Council of Negro Women is 
shocked and grieved at the passing of one 
of the world’s great leaders, a man whose life 
Was devoted with passionate sincerity to the 
Cause of human freedom and equality. He 
lived to see in the Supreme Court decision 
One of the greatest victories in his lifelong 
struggle. Walter White will be a symbol to 
men and women everywhere. His manifold 
achievements will be a beacon light for all 
who come after. 


Dr. Israel Goldstein, president, Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress: 

The officers and members of the American 
Jewish Congress extend to you their deepest 
fympathy on the passing of your dear hus- 
band and our cherished colleague in the 
Cause of human rights. He contributed vi- 
tally to the extension of equality and de- 
Mocracy in America, and his memory will 
long be cherished by all persons who hold 
Ireedom dear. 


David J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO: 

We of the United Steelworkers of America 
Teceived with profound grief the news of the 
Passing of a true friend, Walter White. Be- 
Cause he worked so devotedly and closely 
With us in our common goal of justice and 
equality for all people we will feel deeply 

loss in the days ahead. Walter White 
Provided an inspiration to us. He was a 
man admired by people in all walks of life. 
crusading spirit never faltered as he kept 
his eyes focused on a goal with which we 
tincerely sympathized. The steelworkers of 
the Nation knew Walter White personally 
because he mingled with us, addressed our 
COnventions, and supported our people as 
they, too, fought for justice. His life truly 
the best In men who devote great 
abilities and unswerving energy to their fel- 
en. And even though he has passed on, 
the things he has accomplished in a rich 
lifetime will help all men in the future to 
enjoy a fuller life, 


H. K. Weed, the Alling & Cory Co.: 

The announcement over the air and in 
the Papers of the death of your esteemed 
zecretary, Walter White, comes as a great 
*hock to all who knew him, either personally 
or through his achievements. 
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He was a great man, and his passing in 
the prime of life leaves a void among his 
business friends and others who knew him 
only by reputation. 

Our sincere sympathy is extended to those 
who have had the good fortune of being so 
closely associated with him. 


Hon. W. Averell Harriman, Governor, 
State of New York: 

Walter White rendered invaluable service 
to our country at home and abroad. His 
life bas been an inspiration to all of us. He 
will be forever in our hearts and memories. 
I send you and your associates in the NAACP 
my deep sympathy in this great loss which 
has so suddenly come upon us. 


Hon. Robert F. Wagner, mayor, city 
of New York: 

In behalf of the citizens of New York City 
I extend to you and the family of Walter 
White our deepest sympathy. Our Nation, 
State, and community have lost one of our 
greatest leaders whose entire life was dedi- 
cated to securing equality for all mankind. 
As champion of the Negro, his talents and 
efforts accomplished notable success in his 
efforts to outlaw lynching, poll taxes, and 
segregation. The Democratic Party of our 
country will long be grateful for his in- 
spired assistance in helping to establish the 
Fair Employment Practices Act during World 
War II, and his continuing fight with them 
for civil rights. As executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People he has rendered in- 
valuable service to our entire community. 
He was always ready with wise counsel and 
advice to ease the tensions which were in- 
evitable in our great metropolis where mil- 
lions of people of every race, color, and creed 
live side by side in truly democratic fashion. 
We who were privileged to know Walter 
White, as I was, from the very beginning of 
my public career will long mourn his loss, 
and always remember gratefully his integ- 
rity and kindliness. His whole life epito- 
mized his belief in God's precept, “Love Thy 
Neighbor.” If there is anything I can do for 
you and yours at this most sorrowful time, 
you have only to let me know. 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., State chairman, 
Ben Davidson, executive director, Liberal 
Party of New York: 


Liberal Party Joins with countless others 
in mourning the passing of a great Ameri- 
can, Walter White. He was one of the finest 
and most yallant fighters. for democracy, 
justice, decency, equality, humanity, and 
brotherhood of man. He has left behind a 
great monument of values, achievements, 
great aspirations, and your splendid organ- 
ization. His life work represents the road 
to victory for democracy and freedom in the 
world of today. 


Anson Phelps Stokes: 


I want to send you, and all in the office of 
the NAACP, my very deep sympathy in the 
death of Walter White. He was unquestion- 
ably a patriotic American, and a very able 
and courageous leader in the cause of minor- 
ity rights and interracial justice under our 
Constitution. 


Dr. Hilton L. James, president, the 
Baptist Ministers Conference of Greater 
New York and vinicity: 

The late Walter White dedicated his life 
to the high and noble cause of making all 
of the peoples of our land first-class citizens. 
He was fearless and faithful in the fight 
against all forms of racial discrimination. 
He will go down in history as a truly grand 
American who was a world citizen. The 
NAACP has lost its greatest champion. We 
therefore employ this method to convey to 
his family and the organization for which 
he gave himself unscifishly our heartfelt 
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sympathy. You have our prayers for divine 
guidance and strength in this your sad hour. 


Spyros P. Skouras: 

Please allow me to extend to you my sin- 
cerest condolences on the loss of your dear 
husband who has so long made such a dis- 
tinguished contribution to American life, 
It was a great shock to me because Walter 
White was my friend of many years stand- 
ing. I pray that tn the record of his great 
achievements for his fellowmen there will 
be some solace for you in your grief. If 
there is anything I can do please command 
me. 


Bishop William J. Walls: 

Shocking sadness bewilders me as it does 
millions of others. Your beloved drops out 
when he is most needed. He has followers 
many who will close ranks and move for- 
ward as he will still lead with the leaders 
from beyond the yell. Accept deepest sym- 
pathies. 


Herbert Bayard Swope: 

I send you my deep sympathy on Walter's 
death. We have known each other for many 
years and I had high regard for him as 
a friend and as a dedicated worker in the 
field that mean so much to him. The mem- 
ories of his courage will be a solace to you 
in your grief. My warm regards. 


Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, director, 
Phelps-Stokes fund: 

The trustees and staff of the Phelps-Stokes 
fund express to you and all members of the 
family heartfelt sympathy over the passing 
of your distinguished husband, Walter White. 
May the knowledge of his rich contribution 
to better human relations sustain you in 
your bereavement. 


Senator STUART SYMINGTON: 


Terribly distressed to hear sad news. 
Deepest sympathy tò you in your loss. 


Chester Bowles: 


Shocked and saddened by Walter's death. 
My deepest sympathy for you in your loss. 
He was a very great man. 


Caroline K. Simon, commissioner, New 
York State Commission Against Discrim- 
ination: 

To you and the officers and members of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, I wish to express 
my sympathy on the death of Walter White. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Gunther: 


We are overwhelmed with grief at Walter's 
death. Our profound and heartfelt con- 
dolences to you for this irrefutable loss, not 
merely to you but to the American Nation. 
It is hard to believe that Walter is gone from 
us and we will always remember with joy our 
last meeting only a few months ago, when he 
was dynamic, gay, and brilliantly alert as 
always. What a wonderfully useful life 
led. We mourn a true friend and a great 
American. 


Reed Lewis, executive director, Com- 
mon Council for American Unity: 

The common council and its staff want to 
express their heartfelt sympathy to you and 
your associates in the NAACP on the death 
of Mr. White. It is a great loss to all of us. 


Willard W. Allen, sovereign grand 
commander, United Supreme Council, 
Scottish Rites of Freemasonry, southern 
jurisdiction: 

I was deeply shocked to learn this morning 
of the passing of one of America's great 
citizens, Walter White. He was indeed a 
militant leader in the fight for equal] rights 
of all citizens and he was able to see some 
of the fruits of his long labor. Wille his 
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passing is deeply mourned yet he will ever 
be remembered by reason of his splendid 
contribution to the betterment of mankind 
and the fact that he had trained others to 
follow him in carrying forth the type of 
leadership which he unselfishly gave. My 
sympathy goes out to you in your bereave- 
ment. 


Patrick Murphy Malin, executive di- 
rector, American Civil Liberties Union: 

The American Civil Liberties Union ex- 
tends its condolences to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple on the great loss it has sustained by the 
death of Walter White. An indefatigable 
fighter for the rights of man, Walter White 
led a crusade for equality which will be re- 
corded in the pages of American history. 
His ability as a speaker and writer enabled 
him to stir the conscience of the country 
in the many campaigns for civil rights waged 
by the NAACP. The growth and impor- 
tance of the NAACP today as the leading 
organization in America combating dis- 
crimination and segregation is a memorial to 
his leadership. The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and other groups who join in the 
effort to achieve full equality for all Ameri- 
cans shall miss him, but we will be encour- 
aged in our task by the achievements of his 
life. Will you please express our condol- 
ences to his family, 


Lloyd Garrison: 

Profoundly shocked by the news of Walter 
White's untimely death. The country has 
lost a great citizen, a magnificent fighter 
for liberty and freedom and a man of bril- 
liant talents dedicated to the service of de- 
mocracy. We wlll mourn him as a friend 
who was always warm and gay and delight- 
ful to be with and his name will be re- 
membered as an inspiration to others long 
after we are gone. I deeply regret that ab- 
sence in Boston will prevent my attending 
the funeral. Please convey my sincerest 
sympathy to his associates in NAACP. 


Catholic Interracial Council: 

The officers and directors of the Catholic 
Interracial Council were grieved to learn of 
the untimely death of a great American, 
Walter White. Certainly his vision and 
courage have inspired leaders in all walks of 
life to recognize the importance and neces- 
sity of securing equal social justice for all, 
Walter White's great contribution to America 
will continue to serve to awaken a greater 
interest in the task of perfecting our democ- 
racy. 


Michael J. Quill, international presi- 
dent, Transport Workers Union, CIO: 

We join with you and your fellow officers 
and members in grieving the tremendous 
loss suffered by all fighters for human free- 
dom In the death of Walter White. He was 
a happy warrior with whom we were all 
proud to be associated in the never-ending 
struggle to achieve that full measure of de- 
mocracy desired by all Americans. He was 
a partisan in the finest sense of the word. 
Unyielding in his dedication to the cause 
of human freedom and equality Walter 
White will be remembered long after the 
goals he had set for himself, his coworkers 
and the people, have been achieved in our 
country, and his vision and courage were in- 
spiring to all of us who are joined in the same 
crusade for equality. A living memorial to 
the memory of Walter White shall be our 
dedication to his principles, To the end 
that segregation in all its ugly forms is wiped 
out and true democracy is established in 
America, 
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A Code of Peace Between Egypt and 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 23 the Ambassador of Israel to 
the United States, His Excellency, Abba 
Eban, made a presentation before the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
proposing a code of peace between Egypt 
and Israel. On the succeeding day, I 
made on the floor of the Senate some 
comments upon this Israeli proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD. I ask also that a condensation 
of Ambassador Eban's presentation be- 
fore the Security Council be printed in 
the Recorp, following my remarks. 

I hope Ambassador Eban’s proposal 
will be carefully studied by our own 
State Department, and will be widely 
read by the general public. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and condensation were ordered to 
be printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN ON THE 

ISRAEL PEACE PROPOSALS 

I have read, with appreciation and ap- 
proval, of the proposal by the Government of 
Israel, through Ambassador Abba Eban in 
the Security Council, that Egypt join with 
Israel in a peace code for the Middle East. 

I consider this to be the first constructive 
proposal I have heard in many months to 
deal frontally with the tragic tensions which 
now exist between Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. 

The American people desire, above all, to 
see the Middle Eastern tensions allayed. 
They desire to see constructive steps taken 
in the direction of peace, understanding, and 
cooperation between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. We are as concerned with the welfare 
of the people of Egypt as we are with that 
of the inhabitants of Israel. The welfare of 
both peoples can best be served—can only be 
served—by settlements and understandings 
which will facilitate common and cooperative 
efforts to resolve the political and economic 
probiems of the Middle East. 

If the Egyptian Government would agree 
to give sober and sympathetic consideration 
to the Israeli proposals and enter into nego- 
tiations concerning them—as was envisioned 
in the Rhodes Agreements of 1949—the free 
world will have reason to rejoice. 

I am convinced that the people of both 
Israel and Egypt desire an end to the tregic 
incidents of recent months, and the threat 
to world peace which those incldents—all of 
them collectively—continue to pose. 

The Government of Egypt can assume its 
rightful role of leadership among the Arab 
peoples, by giving concrete evidence that 
Egypt accepts the existence of Israel within 
her present boundaries and is prepared to 
move forward to a normalization of relations 
between Egypt and Israel. Such a step 
would help, in my Judgment, to break the un- 
happy stalemate which now exists in that 
area. It would, of course, bring an end to 
the violent incidents—to the raids and kiil- 
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ings—which now occur almost dally along 
the Egyptian-Israeli border. 

Thirty killings occurring over a period of 
weeks are no less tragic than a similar num- 
ber occurring in one bloody clash. 

Even while the Security Council is weigh- 
ing Egyptian charges against Israel, the press 
reports a new condemnation of Egypt by the 
mixed armistice commission, on the basis of & 
violation of the Israeli borders by Egypt. 

I include at this point in my remarks the 
following press report of the incident I have 
just referred to: 

“EGYPT-ISRAEL RELATIONS 


“(Condensation of statement by Ambassador 
Abba Eben, permanent representative of 
Israel to the United Nations, before the 
Security Council, on May 23, 1955) 

“The tensions on the frontier between 
Egypt and Israel are revealed with deep gray- 
ity in the reports presented to the Security 
Council by General Burns. The armed clash 
on February 28 illustrates the dangers aris- 
ing from those tensions. On that date ® 
series of long-standing antagonisms and im- 
mediate provocations exploded into a con- 
flict with regrettably serious loss of life. 

“Such clashes do not spring from the 
empty air. They arise from morbid condi- 
tions of international relations. In this 
case, they show a profound weakness in the 
current operation of the armistice system 
which Egypt and Israel established 6 years 
ago, on the solemn understanding that they 
would move forward on its basis toward per- 
manent peace. 

* . . Ld . 

“The whole of Israel is a frontier area. 
with practically no hinterland; for nowhere 
in the country can a man live and work many 
miles from the shadow of hostile Arab guns. 
But this fact, and the consequences that 
flow from it, are especially marked near 
Gaza where a frontier created by recent war 
divides two closely settled regions. 

“Egyptian Belligerency 

“Against this complex geographical back- 
ground, the Security Council should recall 
the political relationships between the two 
states whose armed forces clashed at Gass 
on February 28. The unusual character of 
these relationships has been revealed to the 
Security Council in its previous debates on 
disputes between Egypt and Israel. At the 
root of these tensions lie a theory and prac- 
tice of belligerency. Egypt considers and 
proclaims that there is ‘a state of war.’ In 
the name of that ‘state of war,’ Egypt 857 
serts a right to perform hostile acts of bef 
choice against Israel. On the other 
Egypt claims immunity from any hostile re- 
sponse emanating from Israel. This is the 
doctrine of unilateral belligerency; and it 
has no parallel or precedent in the juris- 
prudence of nations. 

* * * * . 

“It would be strictly and scientifically fc. 
curate to describe the essence of the Egyptian 
position in two sentences: Egypt may be- 
have toward Israel as though there is se 
Israel must behave toward Egypt as thous 
there is peace. 

“Tensions of Past 6 Months 


“Now, this doctrine of a state of war 18 w 
a mere juridical theory. It is carried out 4 
practice by relentless hostility on land A 
sen: by military incursions; by organ 
murder, sabotage, and theft; by maritim? 
blockade; and by open threats against La- 
rael's territory, integrity, and political in 
dependence. * * At no time since thr 
signature of the armistice has the pressure el 
Egyptian hostility been exerted upon br 
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with such provocative intensity as during the 
Past 6 months. 

“The source of this hostility, the center 
from which the violence is organized and di- 
rected, is the Egyptian military headquarters 
in Gaza. 

“The Egyptian representative has spoken 
ās if the Gaza clash erupted suddenly out of 
a serene and peaceful background, without 
Origin or cause, The situation now before 
the Council cannot be remotely understood, 
£till Jess fairly judged, unless this misrepre- 
tentation is corrected. For its correction 
We have recourse, not to the subjective 
Claims of interested parties, but to the rec- 
Ords of the Mixed Armistice Commission and 
Sar r of the United Nations Chief of 

“The reports submitted by General Burns 
to the Security Council on November 16, 1954, 
4nd March 17, 1955, tabulate the complaints 

vestigated by the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
tion durifig the two periods of review. The 
final columns of these tables specify 14 de- 
cisions of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
condemning Egypt—more than twice the 
number of decisions recorded against Israel 
during those periods. This fact is impres- 
šive enough in itself. It becomes all the 
more significant when it is observed that the 
few violations ascribed to Israel arose mostly 
from immediate response to Egyptian firing. 
For in the applicaiion of the armistice agree- 
Ment, differentiation between firing in ag- 

ion, and firing in response to aggression 
not always possible, 
. . . . . 

“As it is, however, in the cases examined 
and adjudicated between August 1, 1054, 
&nd March 7, 1955, the Mixed Armistice Com- 
Mission, under United Nations chairmanship, 

found Egypt guilty of violating the ar- 
tice on no less than 40 occasions, includ- 

g the 14 recorded in the 2 reports before 

Security Council which cover incidents 
ing between September 1, 1954, and 
March 1, 1955. 
But even there statistics do not give an 
adequately vivid picture of the murderous 
@ressment launched from Gaza against 
Ttrael in the period leading up to February 
I therefore invite the Security Council to 
ine the more serious Egyptian viola- 
ms organized from Gaza during the pact 
qmonths; and to do so with a clear percep- 
on of the effects created by this torrent of 
Ssault on the lives of pioneering men and 
Omen striving to establish and maintain 
add lives in the regions east of the Gaza 
è. 
“Bized armistice commission condemns 
Egyptian aggression 
< “The list which I have read is surely suf- 
52785 to dispose of any extraordinary version 
> ich would assert that the period leading 
P to the Gaza clash was one of compera- 
ve quict. The Egyptian objective was to 
Howe an inferno of suspense and insecu- 

y in the northern Negev; to blow up farm 
a mes when bullt and water pipes when laid; 
and r to prevent the peaceful settlement 

d habitation of the northern Negev area. 
tic de records show how the Mixed Armis- 
wae Commission began to perceive that it 

8 faced not merely by specific incidents, 
Th by a consistent policy of harassment. 
in © resolutions began to express a mount- 

concern at a general tendency on the 
Rati of Egypt to replace her armistice obli- 
ons by open and unrestrained hostility, 


* 
porate Security Council is aware of the im- 
Inr 2 attached to the water system in 


Neg l, especially in the arid area of the 
tion ra A sense of deep shock and indigna- 


and, ns through our farming community— 

karge indeed, through the country—when 

Gribe o umes of water are wasted through 
Tate and purposeful sabotage. 
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“How little the Egyptian Government was 
influenced by authoritative appeals against 
its policy can be deduced from the text 
which the Mixed Armistice Commission had 
to adopt on October 28 when an armed and 
well-trained group again, in the Commis- 
sion’s words: 

“‘blew up (water lines) by heavy charge 
of high explosives * * * resulting in very 
serious damage to the pipeline, installation 
and water supply.’ 

„ * „ . . 

“The military character of the Egyptian 
attacks was clearly attested in the resolution 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission adopted 
on January 24, 1955. 

= * > . * 

“On January 27, 1955, the Commission 
again developed its condemnation of Egypt 
into a generalized criticism: 

„Notes with grave concern the serious 
situation prevalling along the Gaza strip 
resulting from these repeated attacks; 

“Notes once again with extremely grave 
concern that despite the obligation Imposed 
on Egypt by the general armistice agree- 
ment and number of MAC resolutions these 
penetrations and killings of Isareli citizens 
have not been terminated.’ 

“The Security Council would do well to 
consider the language in which the Mixed 
Armistice Commission interpreted the situ- 
ation on the days immediately preceding the 
Gaza clash. On March 7, 1955, the Commis- 
sion adopted and published its resolution 
on the incidents which took place in the 
3d week of February. This is surely the 
authoritative answer to the question which 
arises in many minds as to the situation 
and atmosphere out of which the Gaza 
clash developed. 

. . * . . 
“Deep penetrations into Isracl 

“In summarizing Egyptian violations I re- 
ferred to the assault near Rehovot, where 
an Israeli citizen was killed by an Egyptian 
armed group within the heart of Israel, 24 
miles from the Egyptian frontier. This 
came 2 days after the penetration of an 
Egyptian intelligence unit—probably the 
same unit vhich penetrated Into Rishon le 
Zion, 29 miles within Israel. 

“It is difficult for me to find words with 
which to portray the degree of horror and 
alarm which this attack evoked. A unit of 
the Evyptian headquarters at Gaza had pen- 
etrated 29 miles into Israel and spent 4 days 
indulging in espionage and murder at Rishon 
le Zion and Rehovot. Never since the armi- 
stice was signed had there been a penetra- 
tion of such depth by an armed group of 
one party into the territory of another. It 
revealed an audacious quality of dynomic, 
purposeful hostility and of utter contempt 
for Israel's territorial integrity. Not a sin- 
gle citizen of Israel could fail, on reading of 
this event, to feel the cold wind of his own 
yuinerabllity. If the Rehovot episode could 
be repeated then no life in Isracl was safe 
from a far-ranging Egyptian assault. When 
we think of the solemnity with which the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had urged 
Egypt to desist from these acts, and the con- 
tempt with which those decisions had becn 
encountered; when we refiect that Egypt was 
known by everybody in Israel after the Bat 
Galim affair to have at least an equal con- 
tempt for the Security Council whose resolu- 
tions Egypt has declared to be nonbinding 
upon herself, it is not surprising that our 
people became permeated by the strong re- 
solve to resist further assaults launched 
under the directing hand of Egyptian head- 
quarters operating a few miles across the 
frontier, 

* . . . . 


“The Egyptian record summarized 


“Tt is seriously possible for anyone in full 
knowledge of these denunciations of Egypt 
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by the Mixed Armistice Commission to as- 
sert that the Egyptian military headquarters 
on February 28 was the innocent victim of 
an attack which it had done nothing to pro- 
voke? If the Mixed Armistice Commission 
is held to be an authority on the Gaza inci- 
dent itself, we cannot ignore the authority 
of its voice when it speaks to us time and 
time again of Egyptian aggression before 
the Gaza incident, 

“And what the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion tells us is tragically clear, It tells us 
that the period immediately preceding the 
Gaza outbreak was marked by ‘repeated 
firing from permanent Egyptian military 
positions on Israel patrols operating within 
Israel territory’; by ‘continuous crossings 
from Egyptian controlled territory into Is- 
rael by infiltrators and their illegal actions 
in Israel’; by actions in which Egyptian 
armed groups ‘crossed the line and pene- 
trated to a great depth into Israel"; by ‘re- 
peated acts of aggression and hostility 
against Israel’ which the Commission 
‘called upon Egypt’ (on September 13, Oc- 
tober 28, January 24, January 27, and March 
7) ‘to terminate finally and immediately.’ 
We are also informed by the Commission 
at its most recent meeting on March 7 that 
‘despite the obligations imposed on Egypt 
by the general armistice agreement and 
many MAC decisions an end has not 
yet been put to the aggressive and hostiie 
acts by Egypt against Israel.“ 

The Security Council also has before it 
two reports from the Chief of Staff. The 
first refers to ‘a recrudescence of Incidents 
mostly in Israel-controlied territory [. e., 
from Egypt], some of them of a serious na- 
ture’. The second report, referring specif- 
cally to the Gaza incident, writes that ‘in- 
filtration from Egyptian controlled territory 
has not been the only ccuse of present ten- 
sion, but has undoubtedly been one of its 
main causes.“ The report conveys the as- 
tonishing assertion by Egyptian authorities 
that ‘persons committing murders and 
sabotage fin Israel] were being inspired, 
paid and equipped by political elements in 
Egypt inimical to the Government and de- 
sirous.of aggravating the border situation." 
Whatever the truth of the explanation, the 
murders and eabotage thus candidly ayowed 
emanated from Gaza headquarters, for 
whose activities the Egyptian Government 
is responsible. The report describes a re- 
markable intensity of activities in intelli- 
gence and sabotage, and states that, ‘the 
Gaza incident could appear in this context 
as retaliation for the spying, sabotage, and 
murders for which the Egyptian military 
intelligence was said to be responsible.” 

“The report advocates that the Egyptian 
euthorities should take measures against 
infiltrators, since otherwise, ‘the Israelis re- 
fuse to believe that a serious attempt is be- 
ing made to prevent the depradations whicn 
eventually bulld up tension to a dangerous 
point.’ 

“With all this accumulated evidence of 
Egyptinn aggression before us inscribed in 
the Mixed Armistice Commission Resolutions 
and in the Chief of Staff's reports, is it not 
incredible to hear an Egyptian suggestion 
that the Security Council should ignore 
everything that the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission and the Chief of Staff have said 
about this persistent Egyptian responsibility, 
and should deplore or condemn only the re- 
sponse which these Egyptian violations elici- 
ted, after they had been patiently endured 
week by week and for month upon month? 

“The Council will note that there is noth- 
ing in the records of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission in its consideration of Israel's 
attitude, to compare with its generalized 
erticiem of Egypt for a constant and well 
sustained policy of military pressures against 
Israel. Indeed, the Egyptian representative 
himself was unabdie to make out any case 
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against Israel for the tensions existing in 
the Gaza region before February 28. He 
therefore went shopping around all the other 
parts of the Middle East, reaching back 4 
years in an effort to concoct a selection of 
Isracli actions which might balance the story 
of recent Egyptian provocations in the Gaza 
region. The Egyptian delegate would not 
nu ve let his feet stray into the Huleh marshes 
in 1951 if he could have found any serious 
break in Israeli restraint on the Egyptian 
frontier in the perlod under review. 
“Indeed, the one-sided character of Egyp- 
tian violations emerges clearly from an 
analysis of the 36 complaints listed in the 
Chief of Staff's Report of March 17. 
. » 


“When we compare these complaints with 
the earnest, grave, far-reaching decisions 
against Egypt which I have quoted, the bal- 
ance of responsibility for the tension pre- 
ceding February 28 becomes amply clear, 
That the Gaza incident is a result and not 
a primary cause of tension is particularly 
well known to all who have followed these 
affairs from close at hand in recent weeks. 

“In the official transcript of the meeting 
of the Special Committee of the Egyptian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission held on 
March 11, 1955, we find the Chairman ad- 
dressing the parties as follows: 

“I think all of us realize that this did not 
arise out of a blue sky, and certainly no re- 
port or evidence before the Security Council 
by any responsible party would give that 
impression." 

* . * . * 

“How serious the situation had become 
before February 28 ls illustrated by the fol- 
lowing facts: 

“During the period August 1954 to March 
1955: 

„(a) The Mixed Armistice Commission 
condemned Egypt 40 times. 

“(b) There were 9 cases of Egyptian 
sabotage and mine-laying. 

“(c) There were 34 clashes with regular 
and irregular forces. 

(d) 1,006 cases of incursions and Infiltra- 
tions from across the Egyptian border Into 
Israel were recorded by the Israel police, 

“(e) 106 marauders were arrested during 
this period by the Israel police. 

“A sinister feature of recent developments 
has been the emphasis by Egyptian head- 
quarters at Gaza on intelligence sabotage 
Operations. * * * These incidents gave rise 
to the Mixed Armistice Commission's expres- 
sion of ‘grave concern over the repeated acts 
of planned demolition in Israel by well-sus- 
tained, organized, and armed groups coming 
from Egyptian-controlled territory.’ 

“Israel appeals to U. N. and powers 

“On many occasions during the latter 
months of 1954 and the early part of this 
year the Government of Israel sought remedy 
for this situation by diplomatic means. Our 
leaders and representatives constantly en- 
gaged the Chief of Staff in discussions of 
Egyptian aggression, and pointed out the 
impossibility of suffering these assaults in- 
definitely without response. We heard pe- 
riodically from General Burns that he had 
duly transmitted our expressions of deep 
concern and his own desire to see armed 
marauding brought to an end. 

“The Governments of the United States of 
America and of the United Kingdom also 
considered the problem serious enough to 
warrant the use of their good offices within 
recent months; and the Government of 
Israel recelved information from each of 
those two governments, as well as from the 
Government of Turkey, during the period 
between October 1954 and February 1955 
concerning the representations which they 
had made in Cairo in support of the appeals 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission calling 
for the cessation of assaults and sabotage 
against Israel from the Gaza strip. 
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“It Is impossible for us to imagine that 
members of the Security Council, or the Se- 
curity Council itself, can fail to include in 
their expressions of view a strong condemna- 
tion of this campaign of hostility organized 
in Gaza, to which Israel was subjected be- 
tween the summer of 1954 and the end of 
February this year. For the connection be- 
tween these events and the Gaza episode is 
nothing less than the direct and compelling 
relationship of cause and effect. But for the 
Egyptian aggressions which I have partially 
enumerated; but for the persistent rejection 
both of Mixed Armistice Commission reso- 
lutions and of the representations and warn- 
ings from the powers, there is not the re- 
motest chance that any event would have 
occurred which would have brought the Se- 
curity Council into session this week. Nor 
can the Security Council, which is charged 
by members of the United Nations with the 
duty to consider international ‘situations’ 
and ‘disputes,’ fail to evince an interest in 
the general context of relationships of which 
Gaza is a single reflection in a particular 
local facet. For scarcely less alarming than 
the acts of violence which leaped at Israel's 
throat from the Gaza frontior over the past 
6 months have been the ominous words of 
direct menace which furnished the ideology 
and philosophy of these Egyptian attacks. 


“Egyptian threats 


“On January 28, 1955, Major Salem, 
Egyptian Minister of National Guidance, 
stated publicly: 

“Egypt will strive to erase the shame of 
the Palestine war. Even if Israel should ful- 
fill all U. N. resolutions it will not sign a 
peace with her, Even if Israel should con- 


sist only of Tel-Aviv we shall never put up 


with that.’ 

“On October 15, 1954, the official mouth- 
piece of the Egyptian regime, El-Gomhouria, 
wrote: 

Egypt and the Arabs must turn in the 
name of humanity and culture to all nations 
of the world who will aid in wiping Isracl 
off the face of the map because of its bar- 
barism.“ 

“On November 16, 1954, the Saut el Arab 
(the Voice of the Arabs) the official broad- 
casting station, declared: 

Egypt sees Isracl as a cancer endanger- 
ing the Arab peoples. Egypt is the physican 
who can uproot this cancer. Egypt docs not 
forget that it is her obligation to take 
revenge and she ts mobilizing all her forces 
in anticipation of the hoped-for day.’ 

“Egypt's expansionist claims revealed 

“A most important and conspicuous de- 
velopment took place only 3 days ago, on 
March 20, when Major Salem, a leading 
member of the Egyptian Government, re- 
vealed the underlying purpose of Egyptian 
harassment in the Negev, The object is to 
impede the development of the Negev in 
order to bring about its annexation to 
Egypt. This insolent territorial claim put 
forward by Major Salem in the clear light 
of day, is the ultimate source of tension on 
our southern frontier, Let me sny that 
Egypt or any other Arab State will not get 
the Negev, nor is our territory available for 
bargaining in discussions of regional de- 
fense organizations, The only result of this 
aggressive Egyptian pronouncement will be 
to fortify the passion and tenacity with which 
the people of Israel will defend every inch of 
their territory in any arena in which it may 
be threatened. But is there a single prece- 
dent in contemporary international life for 
a state openly to assert a claim to half the 
territory of its smaller neighbor, to launch 
dozens of assaults upon it against severe 
international condemnation, and, on the 
first occasion when it provokes resistence, 
to run for protection to the very Security 
Council whose authority it had repudiated 
a few weeks before? 


. * . . * 


March 30 


* Abandonment of belligerency 


“We are talking of two countries, Egypt 
and Israel, which have no objective causes 
for conflict between them, two countries 
whose cooperation shouid form the keystone 
of peace and progress throughout the 
Middle East. No advantage to either people 
is served by the sterile doctrines and prac- 
ticés of belligerency, hostility and nonrecog- 
nition which now prevail between them. 
Everybody knows that the answer to the 
problem before us lies in the replacement 
of hostility by normal relations based on 
mutual respect for the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of each state. It is 
therefore disquieting to observe the refusal 
of the Egyptian Government to apply those 
provisions of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment and of the Security Council Resolu- 
tions which call for an early transition from 
armistice to permanent peace. We were 
similarly disappointed when the Israel pro- 
posal for the conclusion of nonaggression 
pects, made in full responsibility and for- 
mality last October from the rostrum of the 
United Nations, was summarily rejected by 
Egypt's representatives. 

“Until such time as progress is made 
toward peace, it becomes increasingly urgent 
to correct the defects and imperfections of 
the armistice system. The main breach in 
this system is the proclamation of a state 
of belligerency and the application of that 
doctrine in acts of war by sea and land. 

“My Government is prepared to give an 
assurance that if no hostile act is carried 
out by Egypt against Israel, then no hostile 
act of any kind will be carried out by Israel 
against Egypt. Indeed, this is our minimal 
plea to Egypt: Prevent your armed forces and 
armed groups from crossing our frontiers; 
stop firing on our patrols and villages; cease 
blowing up our water supplies; abolish these 
activities of sabotage, demolition, and mur- 
der; do not send people either into the heart 
of our country or into the border areas for 
the purpose of destruction and pillage; re- 
frain from threatening our violent extinction 
or laying claim against our territory; re- 
nounce the blockade to which your right has 
been internationally denied; stop making 
the harassment and provocation of Israel 4 
theme of your national policy. By such 
simple renunciation of a useless hostility, 
Egypt can insure on our pert a profound, 
unvarying and universal respect for her peace 
and Integrity. 

“Questions to Egypt 


"It is fitting, 6 years after the armistice. 
for Egypt and Israel themselves to define the 
basis of their relationship under the agree- 
ment by which they are bound. We there- 
fore ask: 

“Will the Egyptian Government agree to 
proclaim the abolition of a state of war and 
of all actions and measures carried out on 
the basis of the existence of a state of war? 

“Will the Government of Egypt join with 
us in a declaration of readiness to carry out 
all the obligations under the armistice agree- 
ment and all decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil adopted In relation to those agreements? 

“Will the Egyptian Government join us 
in declaring its fidelity to that provision of 
the armistice agreement which calls us to 
make a transition to permanent peace? 

“Will the Government of Egypt join us in 
a declaration of fidelity to the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter calling upon ut 
to settle all disputes by peaceful means and 
to refrain from threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of any state? 

The acceptance of such a code of Egy? 
tinn-Israeli relationships would not take us 
beyond our existing commitments under 
armistice agreement and the charter of th t 
United Nations. These are all things tha 
we have agreed to do already. But under the 
burden of belligerent doctrines the pacino 
obligations which we have undertaken har 
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become lost to sight; and the insidious fal- 
lacy of a state of war has spread its con- 
tagion both in the theory and the practice 
of our relationships. If the Government of 
Egypt, through its delegation, is able at any 
Stage to give affirmative answer to these 
Questions, my Government would make 
wholehearted response. 
“CONCLUSION 


“The Security Council can do much to 
Withstand the distortion of the Armistice 
Agreement by the doctrine of unilateral bel- 
ligerency. It must be clear to everybody 
studying the reports and tables and the 
Mixed Armistice Commission resolutions 
which I have quoted here, that for the 
Council to confine its judgment or criticism 
to the Gaza incident alone would be gravely 
prejudicial and unequitable. It would cer- 
tainly be an inappropriate commentary on 
official reports which show Egyptian viola- 
tions to Have been more numerous and more 
generalized than any ILsraell reactions which 
followed them. 

“My delegation feels justified in seeking 
a condemnation by the Security Council of 
the Egyptian incursions, murders, demoli- 
tions and sabotage activities described in 
General Burns’ report as ‘a main cause of 
present tension’ and in the Mixed Armistice 
Commission resolutions as ‘repeated aggres- 
sive acts by Egypt against Israel.“ 

“We seek confirmation of the Security 
Council's view that the claim or practice of 
active belligerency by land and sea is incon- 
sistent with the Armistice Agreement and 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

“We urge a reassertion by the parties of 
their obligations to each other in terms of 
nonbelligerency, pacific settlement and re- 
spect for political independence and terri- 
torial integrity; and we await the Egyptian 
reply to this proposal. 

“We advocate, after 6 years of armistice, a 
Serious effort to make a transition toward 
permanent peace. 

„To any attempt at stabilization and 
Pacification our Government will lend its full 
Support.” 

We all recognize that there are many difi- 
Culties in the way of a settlement of all 
Outstanding problems between Egypt and 
Israel. These difficulties must be surmount- 
ed, one by one. The separate points of ten- 
sion and controversy need to be resolved, 
each on its own merits. 

There is the problem of the refugees, 
Many of whom are now quartered, inade- 
quately and unhappily, in the Gava strip in 
Egypt. There is the matter of the Suez Canal 
and the right of Israeli vessels to transit the 
Canal without interruption. 

These are but a few of the problems ex- 
isting between Egypt and Israel. 

Both Egypt and Israel must be willing to 
meet each other halfway, to negotiate and 
to reach agreements. I am sure Israel is so 
disposed. I hope that Egypt will be likewise 
disposed. 

Surely all the nations of the free world, 
including the United States, would be ready 
to contribute to the resolution of as many 
Of these problems as possible. It is to the 
essential interest of the free world that peace 
Ea 5 and maintained in the Middle 

The United States Government, for its 
Part, must and should give its full support 
to the Israeli proposal for a peace code. The 
United States Government should use all 
te Persuasive power upon Egypt to accept 

proposal as a basis for negotiation. 
i Our Government can do a great deal which 
tis not now doing. Our Government should 
15 moving with full force and vigor to rescue 
rael from the isolation which now engulfs 
her in the Middle East. We should be push- 
é g the excellent Johnson plan for the joint 
“velopment and use of the Jordan River 
t sin. By bringing the nations—all the na- 
dus —in the Middle East together, by help- 
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ing to establish a common front among 
them, to the maximum extent possible, we 
thereby advance the cause of Middle Eastern 
security, and, consequently, of free-world 
security. 

The peace and security of the free world 
are, of course, the highest goals of American 
foreign policy. The accomplishment of these 
aims would be a great achievement of our 
diplomacy. We must exert our utmost ef- 
forts to bring peace and security to the 
troubled Middle East. 


A Tribute to the New Haven, Conn., 
Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, April 
1955 is the 200th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the New Haven, Conn., 
post office in my district of Connecticut. 
It was while Benjamin Franklin was 
Postmaster General that the first post 
office was set up in New Haven. Accord- 
ing to historians the occasion for the 
establishment seems to have been caused 
by the French war, which emphasized 
the importance of postal communication 
between the soldiers and the loved ones 
they left behind, an occasion, incident- 
ally, which is not overlooked in modern 
days with so many American boys away 
from home, 

Since its original site on Long Wharf 
in New Haven, the post office has been 
moved eight times to larger and more 
accessible quarters to accommodate the 
quickly growing settlement of New 
Haven and the increasing dependence of 
her citizens upon the postal service. 
After 1860 the post office has been lo- 
cated on Church Street, one of New 
Haven's busiest thoroughfares, and in 
1918 a Federal building was erected for 
the post office in its present location. 

By 1879 New Haven had one of the 75 
post offices scattered throughout the 
Thirteen Original States. The post rider 
could travel at the rate of 4 miles per 
hour if the weather was good. It was 
said that during the early days of postal 
service, it was customary for recipients 
of mail to pay the postage rather than 
those sending it. Even by today’s stand- 
ards, postal rates were exceedingly high 
and an early account relates the pay- 
ment of 5 dozen eggs for postage on 1 
letter. Someone said at that time it 
would cost a farmer 1 good milk cow to 
pay the postage on 32 letters he might 
receive. 

With the modernization of postal sery- 
ice in New Haven and the erection of a 
new parcel-post terminal have gone the 
spirit and the pride of postal employees 
in that city. Throughout their years of 
loyal service, these couriers have brought 
assurances to the patrons of the area 
that neither rain nor snow, sleet nor hail 
will keep them from their appointed 
rounds. 

Since the first journey of the post 
rider, the efficiency and the importance 
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of America’s postal service has become 
a part of our great heritage. Our com- 
merce, our industry, and our economy 
are based in notable part on the skill and 
the dedication of hundreds of thousands 
of men and women throughout the coun- 
try who handle the United States mails. 

In 1825 New Haven post-office receipts 
were $1,510.22. In 1954 they totaled 
nearly $444 million. So we can see as 
our towns and our cities, our farms, and 
our churches, and our schools were hewn 
out of the great wilderness of early plo- 
neer America, the growth of our post- 
office system was evident and necessary 
and today it is an integral part of our 
everyday life in the United States. 

I offer congratulations and best wishes 
to the New Haven Post Office on its 200th 
anniversary and to my many friends 
there who serve its needs and the needs 
of its patrons with such pride and 
distinction. 


The Skilled American Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include a most interesting 
Speech by the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
James P. Mitchell, on March 22, on a 
subject of considerable general interest: 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES P. 

MITCHELL TO THE RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR 


Economic Secuniry, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Marca 22, 1955 
Thank you, Mr, Martin. It is a grent 


pleasure and a privilege to come here to 
Chicago today to discuss with you one of 
our Nation's most serious problems. In 
choosing the topic for my speech, I was 
guided and inspired by the words from your 
preamble which I read on the back of the 
program. I see that you are an organization 
devoted to research into the factors lying 
behind economic security. It would follow 
that just as you seek to find answers to the 
problems of individual security so you must 
consider the security problems of all our 
country's individuals, or, in other words, 
our national security. So here today I will 
discuss a serious national problem which 
relates primarily to our national security, but 
also to the economic security of the indi- 
vidual citizen, for what is national security 
but collective individual security. 

Our world abounds with sweeping new de- 
velopments. The atom has been unleashed, 
causing concepts of war and peace different 
from any the world has ever known; and 
creating awesome problems which fill many 
with fears and doubts. Our scientists have 
devised new and remarkable machines for 
the defense of our country, and our industry 
is expanding constantly in new and different 
directions. The big and obvious problems 
which follow in the wake of these develop- 
ments are receiving thoughtful attention of 
our people. 

But beneath the surface lie other funda- 
mental problems, less dramatic perhaps, less 
heralded, yet serious, 

It is of such a problem that I speak to you 
tonight—an area of national concern which 
challenges for solution the farthest reaches 
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of our national imagination and intellectual 
resource. 

What is this problem? It can be stated 
briefly: It is the urgent need to raise the 
level of the skills of the American work 
force. 

Whether we like it or not, we are now in 
a race with the Communist world for tech- 
nological supremacy. The products of sci- 
entifis research have obviously revolution- 
ized warfare. Compare, for example, the de- 
fense guns which formerly protected our 
major cities and Nike, today's supersonic 
guided missile, which can seek out and de- 
stroy attacking aircraft. Where the harbor 
defense guns could be handled and main- 
tained by a handful of trained men, Nike 
requires more than 100 highly skilled men. 
This new defense weapon with its complex 
control mechanism contains more than 
1,500,000 individual parts. You can well 
imagine the skills and abilities required to 
manufacture, maintain, service, and fire such 
a weapon. 

As we in America look back in our history, 
we realize that we have been complacent 
about our natural resources—our timber, our 
iron, our oll. Likewise, I think you will 
agree, we have been complacent about our 
need for scientists and technical experts. 

Had it not been for Hitler’s barbaric de- 
struction of human beings, the Germans 
would probably have been the first nation 
in the world to develop the mighty power 
of the atom. Fortunately, General Groves 
and America’s scientists had the assistance 
of s handful of scientists who came to Amer- 
ica to escape Nazi- and Fascist-dominated 
Furope— Einstein from Germany, Ferm! from 
Italy, Meitner from Germany, Szilard from 
Hungary, and Bohr from conquered Denmark, 

In contrast, it is perhaps in the develop- 
ment of scientific and technical manpower 
that the Russians have shown their greatest 
resourcefulness. Ever since the days of Len- 
in the Russians have been trying to catch up 
with the West in the scientific flelds. To- 
day they are making a major effort to de- 
velop trained manpower. 

The Russians obtain their scientific man- 
power by directive, but I believe the freedom 
and incentives of our system give us an 
enormous advantage in this regard. Never- 
theless. the Russian efforts to increase their 
technical and scientific manpower should 
give us pause, 

We have indeed been entirely too slow to 
realize how closely our country’s economic 
and military strength is tied not only to the 
exceptional contributions of the great sci- 
entists, but also to the everyday skills and 
abilities of our workers. No research lab- 
oratory could operate; no pilot models could 
be developed; no manufacturing plant could 
produce without the diversity of skills rep- 
resented not only by our scientists and engi- 
neers, but also by the electronics technicians, 
the draftsmen, the setup men, the mainten- 
ance experts, the machinists, and a host of 
others, 

And perenthetically let me just say here 
that likewise, we have been too slow in 
realizing how closely the worker's own in- 
dividual economic security is tied to his 
ekill ability. In many ways, from a worker’s 
own selfish point of view, there is no law, 
no program, no protection as effective in 
promoting his own security as his skill. 

What appears In our country to be solely 
a shortage of scientists is in reality a short- 
age of scientists and a shortage of skilled 
workers and technicians needed to back up 
the scientists. If the engineer, the physi- 
cist cr the designed, is short of aides, or if 
the plants which make his product are short 
of skilled mechanics and technicians, then 
mis skill is wasted. In short, we have to look 
behind the top scientist to see the full story. 
And that is what I would like to do with you 
today. 
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There are 64 million workers in America 
and of these about 9 million are skilled, 
That means they have distinctive abilities 
and competence in work. This group can- 
not be increased overnight. They are the 
product of years of experience and training. 
Many semiskilled workers eventually move 
up the ladder to become skilled workers, 
many skilled workers move into the scien- 
tific and professional group; and also, as I 
have mentioned, the contribution that the 
scientist makes is of no practical value un- 
less what he develops can be manufactured 
and used. This, in turn, depends on skilled 
workmen and technicians. 

The largest skilled group are In the classic 
trades such as the craftsmen in the building 
trades, also maintenance and repair and 
metal machinery. Many skilled workers are 
in trades with long traditions—the glass- 
blower, the carpenter, the machinist, the 
draftsman, the millwright, the typesetter, 
the baker and the barber. Others are in com- 
paratively new fields such as the aircraft 
mechanic, the electronics expert, the ortho- 
pedic technician and the X-ray technician. 
In many jobs the old name has acquired new 
and different meaning. The electrician, for 
example, has a job wholly different from his 
predecessor half a century ago. 

This is not a complete picture, however, 
for this does not indicate the segments of our 
work force where we are wasting workers 
who could be used to answer the urgent call 
for skills from industry and the armed serv- 
ices. 

For example, women are grossly under- 
represented among the skilled workers except 
for a handful of dental and medical tech- 
nicians and foremen in the garment indus- 
try. Also, there are relatively few skilled 
Negro workers. As I said at the outset, we 
just cannot afford these types of waste. 

In seeking the reasons why these groups 
have not entered the skilled group, it is first 
necessary to find out exactly how workers 
acquire skills. We must start with the home 
for there Is where the basic attitudes that 
a man or women has toward work are formed. 
The skilled craftsman is no accident. He is 
is a product of ambition, intelligence, pur- 
poseful drive, and opportunity. 

He must have a firm background of basic 
knowledge about his trade and he must be 
able to develop his native talent to the 
utmost. 

Schooling gives a worker the basic skills 
through which he can begin his develop- 
ment. Without the opportunity to acquire 
basic literacy, to master numbers, to be able 
to communicate, to learn self-discipline, he 
has no base on which to build the special 
competences needed to be a skilled worker 
or technician. 

The Armed Forces are now an important 
training ground for a large number of young 
men. In present-day America, most men 
spend between 2 and 4 years in the armed 
services. Maybe they do not come out as 
completely polished skilled workers, but, 
nonetheless, anyone who spends 4 years in 
the Air Force, for example, on a first enlist- 
ment, will be one or two jumps up in the 
acquirement of skills. As we trace back the 
development of the skilled worker, we find 


that he frequently gots his initial stimulus- 


and some advanced training in the Armed 
Forces, 

There are four main additional sources 
through which a young person now gets his 
skill training. First, there are the vitally 
important formal apprenticeship training 
programs sponsored and promoted with in- 
dustry and labor by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Second, there is the rel- 
atively new development of the technical 
school or college. New York State has a 
large number of technical institutes as does 
California. Then, thirdly, industry has been 
moving toward different types of training 
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programs which add to the skills and compe- 
tence of workers and which definitely con- 
tribute to a man's being transformed from 
an unskilled to a semi-skilled or skilled 
worker. I will discuss later how closely this 
training responsibility of management is re- 
lated to a worker's economic security. 

The last source of training, which ac- 
counts for most of the skill training today 
outside of the Armed Forces, is perhaps the 
most interesting of all and is not very well 
understood. In this category is the man 
who become skilled simply on his own ini- 
tiative through experience, by changing 
from one job to a slightly better one, learn- 
ing as he goes along from the fellow at his 
elbow, 

This obviously is an admirable type of man 
and he should never be discouraged from 
his efforts to pull himself up. This type of 
skilled worker often lacks the versatility and 
training depth that the more formally train- 
ed worker has. But on the other hand, some 
of our best skilled workers are in this group, 
but many of them are good only at a spe- 
cific job. In terms of our national security 
and in terms of meeting the demands of an 
ever-increasing mechanization in industry, 
versatility and mobility are becoming a ne- 
cessity for the skilled worker. 

It would be reasonable to inquire now 
What is the exact nature of the shortages of 
skilled workers and technicians? The sim- 
plest way to do this is to examine the prob- 
lem in terms of the military, since there we 
have the best facts and figures. This does 
not mean, however, that industry does not 
suffer from skill shortages in very much the 
same way the armed services do. 

By the end of World War II, there were 
almost half a million people under the age 
of 30 fit for military service, but they were 
deferred because they had industrial skiljs 
needed to meet the procurement require- 
ments of the armed services. To give you 
just a rough idea of the kinds of people we 
are talking about, it was the aircraft me- 
chanic, the blast-furnace blower, the cable 
splicer, the electrician, the lineman, the 
molder, the precision lens grinder, the X- 
ray equipment serviceman, and the tool de- 
signer. 

These shortages existed at a time when 
American industry was operating to main- 
tain an armed force of over 11 million men 
10 years ago. When you look at the tech- 
nological changes that have taken place since 
World War II, can you picture the industrin! 
skill shortages which would result from full 
mobilization specialists, highly trained elec- 
tronic experts who can repair such an in- 
strument as Nike, technicians who can han- 
dle the modern radar equipment which has 
changed so much since World War IT days and 
a host of others too numerous to mention. 

Today, the Armed Forces, with a strength 
of only 3 million men, are roughly 30 percent 
short on fully qualified skilled personnel 
needed to fill many thougands of critical mil- 
itary jobs. For example, there is a need for 
some 35,000 nircraft mechanics and elec- 
tronics technicians; about 25,000 electronic- 
equipment operators; 18,000 communica- 
tions-equipment mechanics, and so on. 
These shorteges reflect similar shortages in 
private industry. For every 3 skilled per- 
sons or technicians that the armed services 
require, only 2 are currently available, and 
the individuals who are in these positions in 
large part have been pushed in without ade- 
quate training. 

Further evidence of the impingement of 
the shortages in this area on the efficiency 
of the armed services can be illustrated by 
what happens at the end of the first term of 
enlistment. Who reenlists? It's the military 
police, food service people, to some degree 
the automotive-maintenance men, the in- 
fantry, and supply personnel. But in the 
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more specialized and technical areas, only 1 
percent of the electronics-maintenance per- 
sonnel are willing to reenlist, which simply 
means that industry is bidding very high be- 
cause these men are scarce. Your armed 
services are in a poor position to meet this 
competition, although if the Congress ap- 
proves the new military-pay bill, the relative 
position of the armed services will be im- 
proved. More pay for the military, however, 
would tend to transfer military shortages to 
civilian industry, until a more extensive 
training program is undertaken, 

In short, it appears that the more skill 
a soldier has, the less likely he Is to reenlist, 
which, of course, throws a very heavy weight 
on the services in still another way. They 
have to take a large part of their budget 
and reinvest it in each 4-year or 2-year cycle 
to begin to train new people and as soon 
as they are partly trained, out they go 
again, This level of training in the Armed 
Forces undoubtedly has a direct relation to 
industry. 

Perhaps the most important problem in 
connection with the expansion of skills is 
the relation of schooling to a man's capabili- 
ties. Schooling is the base from which work- 
ers move on to acquire special competence. 
To give some indication of the way in which 
poor schooling reduces the number of men 
able to take advanced training in the mili- 
tary or even in civilian life, here are some 
startling facts. 

Out of the First Army area, the over- 
whelming majority of the young men who 
are examined have enough educational and 
mental equipment to be taken into the 
Armed Forces. Only something like 7 per- 
cent fall to pass the mental examination. 
And in the Fifth Army area, less than 6 
percent of the population, really the men- 
tally deficient group, fall to make the grade. 
But in the Third Army area, where there 
were sometimes lower educational standards, 
as many as 1 out of every 4 persons cannot 
pass the simple 4th grade test the Armed 
Forces gives as an absolute minimal re- 
quirement. 

So you have a situation where the Third 
Army area has five times as many people 
rejected as the Fifth Army area, and this is 
a direct consequence of the accessibility of 
basic schooling. Fortunately this situation 
Is definitely better now than it was a few 
years ago and is improving all the time as 
new schools are being constructed and the 
general standard of living is being improved 
in those areas which have previously lagged 
behind. As they accelerate their progress 
the whole Nation will gain in military and 
industrial strength. 

As you know, the armed services divide 
their personnel into five broad categories 
based on mental test scores. I and II are 
good, III is average, IV is below average, and 
V they do not normally take. 

Now, of the people whom the armed serv- 
foes take from the different regions of the 
country, we see here 1 out of every 2 from 
the Third Army area falls in group IV or 
below, which means that they are definitely 
not material for further training within the 
Armed Forces, 

In contrast, the First and Sixth Army 
areas, only 1 out of 4 of those who are finally 
taken in would not be good material for 
further training. 

There Is a very strong relationship between 
the educational level of the population and 
the number of well qualified people it can 
contribute to the skilled work force of the 
Nation both in and out of the armed services. 
In the First Army area more than 1 out of 
every 2 boys graduating from high school, 
and 40 percent of those who enter the Armed 
Forces are in the upper groups and definitely 
trainable. In the Third Army area, where 
Only 30 percent of the young men of military 
äge are high-school graduates, only 16 per- 
dent of those entering the Armed Forces 
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manage to qualify for the first or second 
group. 

‘These proportions hold up throughout the 
country. Wherever you have more high- 
school graduates, you have the highest 
amount of good, qualified manpower. In 
the Far West, for example, 2 out of every 3 
are high-school graduates and about 43 
percent qualify for the upper groups. 

We are all interested in low taxes, but 
we must realize that if low taxes mean poor 
schools, and poor schools mean lack of ade- 
quate skills, then our economic future and 
our natidnal security may be jeopardized. 
In addition, industry must spend more to 
train those who have not had the basic edu- 
cation necessary to perform the work modern 
production requires. 

Some areas of the Nation have had poor 
Toads, isolated communities, inadequate 
natural resources, nonproductive land, and 
little industrial development. Such areas 
have lagged in providing satisfactory educa- 
tional opportunities for their children. This 
has perpetuated the areas disadvantage from 
one generation to the next. 

Fortunately, in recent years some of these 
areas are spending a great deal of their re- 
sources to narrow this educational gap and 
provide better training for their children. 
The beneficial results of this investment 
have not yet been seen because there is a 
time lag between the training of children 
and the production of workers. The divi- 
dends from this expenditure will, however, 
start being apparent in a few years. 

Now, as I said in my opening remarks, 
this in a very real sense is a problem on 
individual economic security as well as one 
of national security, because a worker's abil- 
ity to make a living and support his family 
is tied very closely to his skill. In many 
Ways, perhaps, the most valuable thing that 
an employer can give his employees is skill 
training. This is true particularly today as 
mechanization grows and changing indus- 
trial processes demand Increased versatility 
and ability. Without the versatility that 
comes from skill, a worker in a very real 
sense is handicapped. If, for example, the 
plant he is working in is shut down, or if 
his trade declines in usefulness, his one hope 
for real and permanent economic security 
lies in such skill as he may possess. After 
he has collected his unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits, this is all he has to help in 
continuing to sustain himself and his family. 
It is this—a worker's skill—that will give 
him the ability and confidence to seek and 
receive work. 

If you look at the areas of our country 
which suffer from chronic unemployment, I 
think you will see that many of them are 
areas whose skilled workers know only one 
skill. And this, generally, is a skill for which 
employment opportunities are declining. 
Furthermore they are areas where, because 
of age, tradition, lack of education or lack 
of far-sighted industrial leadership there is 
a resistance to training and retraining. 

There are some communities in the New 
England area, for example, which have for 
many years concentrated on one industry— 
textiles. To attract new industry into this 
area and to advance the economic security 
of its workers there must be provision made 
for widespread retraining. 

The most serious underemployment in the 
country probably exists in the areas whose 
workers are either engaged in marginal farm- 
ing or coal mining. There, practically the 
only skill that any workers know is coal 
mining. If new industry is to come into 
these areas, and if the economic security 
of the workers in these areas is to be im- 
proved, skill training is a prime necessity. 
And before even skill training can start there 
must be an improvement in ordinary basic 
education. 

The more complex the industry of our 
country gets, the more important the skill 
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of each individual American worker is going 
to be, both to him in terms of his economic 
security, and to his country in terms of na- 
tional security. 

I think you will agree with me that the 
United States faces a real problem here and 
that it is one of critical importance. The 
Communist-dominated world outnumbers us 
in terms of population. We, therefore, must 
make up in skill what we lack in numbers. 

There is no simple or single way in which 
we can raise the level of work skills in our 
Nation, and surely no way that the Federal 
Government can or should do it alone. This 
is a challenge to every segment of our society, 
particularly to industry, labor, and the local 
community. 

We cannot afford to waste our manpower 
as we are now doing. 

We cannot afford discrimination which 
wastes the skills of more than 6 million 
Negroes. 

We cannot afford the pitifully bad schools 
which plague many areas of this country. 

We cannot afford the prejudice and shorte 
sightedness which today are making it in- 
creasingly hard for workers over 45 to find 
a job. 

We cannot afford not to make the most 
effective use of the 20 milion women in our 
work force. 

We cannot afford haphazard and ineffec- 
tive training programs. 

These are the areas where we all must 
strive for improvement. It is to the interest 
of you, the business leaders of America, to 
lead the way in this effort. We in the De- 
partment of Labor and the rest of Govern- 
ment can help. We can promote training 
and provide the facts and figures, but, in 
the last analysis, It is up to you to do the job. 

It is the skill, ingenuity, and know-how in 
the brains and hands of American workmen 
that have built the sinews of a mighty Amer- 
ica. This, together with our spiritual her- 
itage, has made us a great Nation. It is my 
considered opinion that the level of work 
skills among our working people today has 
deteriorated dangerously and could perhaps 
imperil our survival as a nation. Further- 
more, it could imperil the individual eco- 
nomic security of our workers. We are all 
greatly concerned with the preservation and 
development of our human resources in 
terms of work skills is an even greater and 
more pressing concern and is worthy of the 
attention of every thinking person in the 
country. For upon the depth, breadth, and 
scope of the skills of American artisans may 
depend the hope of the free world. These 
critical resouces must be cultivated with di- 
rection and perspective, and we must begin 
now. 
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To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
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Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
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Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation 
Bill, 1956 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5239) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
Culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
Other purposes. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
8 I yield myself the balance of the 
e 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
Men, I regret that the debate on this 
Most important of all bills relative to the 
farmers of America, has been forced 
Somewhat along political lines today. 

It has always been my observation in 
the 11 years in which I have helped to 
handle this bill, that here was one meas- 
ure and one subcommittee that has been 
devoid of politics throughout the years. 
I hope that it will continue so. 

Mr. Chairman, our Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture, after 2 
months of careful study, has reported 
this bill unanimously. It contains what 
We consider to be adequate funds for the 
Programs of our Nation's basic industry, 
agriculture, for the coming year. While 
dur subcommittee of seven members ap- 
Preciates the grave need for economy, we 

recognize that agricultural prosper- 

ity is the foundation of a prosperous na- 
‘onal economy. We feel that we have 
Worked out an equitable bill, fair to the 
armer, fair to the consumer and more 
Particularly a measure designed to pro- 
Mote the welfare of our great Nation. In 
N to the criticisms made here on the 
128 relative to the report on our bill 
et me just say, Mr. Chairman, that it 
been my experience during the 11 
Years in which I have helped handle the 
th ual agriculture appropriation bill, 

&t the report is the responsibility and 
th Prepared largely by the chairman of 
fans Subcommittee. Certainly the other 

embers, including the minority mem- 
TS, had the privilege of looking over 
€ rough drafts but in the main this 
ie rt is the work of our chairman, the 

Ntleman from Mississippi IMr. WHIT- 
J. I want to make it clear also, Mr. 
maj that while I agree with the 
I yan Portion of this report, I would, if 

nad the privilege, strike out certain 
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statements. However, I feel that in the 

main we have given you a comprehensive 

and informative report and a good bill. 
PARITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


The Seventh Congressional District of 
Minnesota, which I have had the honor 
to represent for nearly 17 years, is one 
of the few strictly agricultural congres- 
sional districts in America. Certainly 
the business people in the 155 villages 
and towns in my district and in the other 
than rural districts cannot prosper un- 
less the farmers who buy goods, manu- 
factured products and services from 
them receive a fair return for the food 
and fiber they contribute to the Nation's 
economy. It is just as simple as that. If 
the farmer does not prosper, the income 
of the people in the city districts cannot 
materialize. We are interdependent and 
no one segment of our economy can go it 
alone. Do you realize that the farmer 
representing 15 percent of our Nation's 
population produces food and fiber for 
the other 85 percent? In reporting the 
bill which provides for the reenactment 
of our 90 percent price support program, 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
brought out the fact that the parity ratio 
tumbled from 113 in February 1951 to 
94 in January 1953. Since January 1953 
the parity ratio has declined from 94 to 
a current level of 86, a change of 8 points 
while the average of retail food costs 
has remained unchanged, close to the 
postwar peak. The committee’s study 
showed that since 1947-49 prices re- 
ceived by farmers for dairy products 
have declined 8 percent while retail 
prices on dairy products rose 6 percent. 
The farm price of food grains dropped 
9 percent while bakery products at retail 
climbed 22 percent and fruit and vege- 
table producers received 4 percent less 
while consumers paid 12 percent more. 
The report disclosed that an important 
reason for the upward trend in market- 
ing costs over a period of years is the 
increased packaging costs between the 
farm gate and the consumer’s door. In- 
creased labor costs also accounted for 
a part of the farm-to-table spread. 
Wage rates for workers in marketing 
farm food products increased from $1.23 
an hour in 1947-49 to about $1.70 in 1954. 
Industrial workers can now buy more 
food with the earnings from 1 hour of 
labor than in any period of history. Out 
of each dollar spent by the housewife 
for domestically produced food, 57 cents 
now goes for processing, marketing and 
transportation charges while the farmer 
receives only 43 cents out of that dollar. 

I have brought these facts to your par- 
ticular attention since I want once and 
for all to disabuse your minds of the 
propaganda that has been circulated far 
and wide that 90 percent price supports 
are too generous. It is simply not the 


fact, and these statistics prove it. Since 
adopting the flexible price support law, 
our price ratio has slipped from 90 to 86. 
The farmer does not want an unreason- 
able price for what he produces, but since 
his expenses for operation have remained 
high and his net profits have declined by 
nearly 30 percent since 1947, he is forced 
to demand a reasonable price support 
floor in return for the production of 
ample food for the Nation. He has no 
other recourse. Ninety percent price 
support under our basic storables is rea- 
sonable. We all know that when things 
are scarce prices are high and that high 
production should mean lower living 
costs. However, the equation has not 
worked out as simply as that. Is it fair 
to ask the farmer to produce the food 
and fiber the rest of the Nation must 
have without protection against a ruin- 
ous slump because the good Lord blesses 
us with bountiful production? The 
manufacturer of munitions of war is pro- 
tected. Union labor is protected. Busi- 
ness is protected in many ways. Should 
the farmer be left to rely on the law of 
supply and demand? All we are asking 
is a square deal. We are certainly will- 
ing to give the same consideration to all 
other segments of our economy. Fur- 
thermore, agriculture must receive parity 
prices for its production to encourage 
this basic industry to produce the food 
our 160 million people require. Every 
year there are 2,650,000 more people in 
our Nation who must depend on agricul- 
ture for their food. Shall we say to the 
farmer, “You produce more food than 
the rest of the Nation needs and we will 
pay you off by ruining your price level"? 
Is that a square deal? Shall the farmer 
be required to answer to the city con- 
sumer for the high marketing and dis- 
tribution costs? I say to you Members 
from the city districts, let us give the 
farmer the break he deserves. Let us not 
close our eyes to the actual situation as 
far as the farmer's return for his hard 
work and long hours are concerned. You 
will not find any farmer putting in an 
8-hour day or a 5-day week. There is 
no minimum wage, guaranteed annual 
wage, or unemployment insurance in the 
farmer's book. 

If labor and industry are entitled toa 
square deal, how about the farmer? It 
is high time that we got the farmer's 
situation into the proper perspective. 
Let me give you an example of how I 
feel the farmer and everybody in our 
Nation could have been helped. Last fall 
the egg producers of the Middle West 
should have received at least 35 cents a 
dozen for good medium eggs, but be- 
cause of a comparatively small 5-percent 
overproduction the egg market collapsed 
and the average run of eggs through my 
area brought the farmer searcely one- 
third of what he should have received. 
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A little commonsense price support op- 
eration at that time would have 
strengthened the market and would have 
given assurance of at least a partial fair 
return to the producer and prevented 
much of the financial loss suffered by 
the poultry industry amounting to nearly 
$300 million over a few months’ time. 
The Department’s refusal to grant my 
request that they buy up the 5-percent 
excess production makes them respon- 
sible, in my opinion, for this tremendous 
loss in gross income for the country’s egg 
producers. An expenditure of $25 mil- 
lion, or a little more, to buy up this tem- 
porary 5-percent overproduction would 
have prevented the larger loss. The ex- 
cess shell-egg production could have been 
donated to the school-lunch program and 
the income-tax branch of the United 
States Treasury would have been ahead 
through the returns in taxes received 
from the producers. The people who 
advocate controlling production by low- 
ering or doing away with price supports 
on agricultural commodities forget the 
basic fact that the Nation as a whole 
can easily lose 10 times the cost of price 
supports by failing to support the market 
adequately. The egg market situation 
last fall is a clear indication of what 
happens when no support, or little sup- 
port, in the line of a minimum price floor 
is guaranteed to the producer. 

Time and time again I have heard it 
said that the 90-percent price supports 
under our basics have resulted in the 
accumulation of the commodities we now 
have on hand. Never once have I heard 
it said that prosperity for agriculture 
would justify many times the $2-billion 
loss incurred to date over a 20-year peri- 
od. Nobody can estimate how many 
billions came to the Treasury in income 
taxes during that period because of a 
prosperous agriculture, 

Agricultural prices are on the way 
down today. One hundred percent of 
parity should be given to the farmers 
of America. A net income of approxi- 
mately $15 billion, or an average of $3,000 
per farmer on the 5 million farms now 
being operated, would result. For every 
1 percent which the general parity index 
declines below 100 percent, the farmers 
lcse at least $150 million in net income. 
The Nation as a whole loses seven times 
that amount, or $1 billion in purchasing 
power for every 1-percent drop in the 
farmer's net income. Can we afford low 
farm prices? I contend that a depres- 
sion will result if we permit this situa- 
tion to continue. Today we are at the 
86-percent level. It is estimated that 
the net income for 1955 will be $12 bil- 
lion or less. The curve of loss to the 
farmer in net income becomes sharper 
as the parity price index becomes lower. 
In this year 1955, when most other lines 
of industry are receiving the highest 
rate of income ever received, and when 
prices in Wall Street are so high that 
they are the concern of the Congress. 
the farmer will receive $3 billion less in 
net income, not gross income but net 
income, than he should receive. I re- 
peat: this $3 billion net loss means a 
decrease of seven times that amount, or 
at least $20 billion less in purchasing 
power throughout the economic blood- 
Stream of our Nation. Mr. Chairman, 
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we have been pennywise and pound 
foolish in begrudging agriculture the 90 
percent of parity price supports to which 
it is entitled not only for its own good 
but for the good of the entire Nation. 
In the single instance I have pointed 
out to you, we penalized the farmer be- 
cause he produced 5 percent too many 
eggs for the 160 million human beings 
in this Nation of ours. Suppose the 
farmers formed a union and arbitrarily 
cut the production of eggs and poultry 
by 15 percent. The consumers of the 
Nation would then be fortunate if they 
could purchase a dozen eggs for less 
than $1. Is it not better to recognize 
that the farmer is entitled to a fair 
price for the food he produces and thus 
protect the consumer from exorbitant 
prices because of scarcity? ‘That fair 
price should be 100 percent of parity, 
which in itself is an ever-changing fac- 
tor, as cost of production changes. 

I wish some of those who worry about 
our surplus foods and the fact that we 
have some $7 billion invested in farm 
commodities at this time would visit 
some of the Near East nations as my 
subcommittee did and see the results of 
insufficient food supplies. If you saw 
the 450,000 Arabian refugees along the 
border of Israel, as we did, and the little 
children who have lived in these camps 
for the 7 or 8 years of their lives with 
only half enough food, or if you had 
gone into Pakistan with us and had seen 
the millions of half-starved refugees 
that were thrown out of India, you would 
realize, as we did, what a blessed coun- 
try America is and how vital it is to the 
rest of the world that we continue our 
high rate of food production, These 
other nations have a real problem. We 
should share our surplus with them. 
Those who consider surplus food a curse 
should take time out to count their bless- 
ings. If this great Nation of ours ever 
comes to the point where it cannot pro- 
duce sufficient food for our people, then 
we will be in real trouble. 

Our subcommittee could not, of course, 
go along with the Department's sharp 
curtailment of the so-called action pro- 
grams. The Department came to us with 
a budget providing for reductions in the 
action programs, including plant and 
animal disease and pest control, Soil 
Conservation Service operations, flood 
prevention, inspection of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs, and the 
school-lunch program. Our subcommit- 
tee restored the proposed reductions in 
these important programs which relate 
directly to our three greatest assets, 
children, soil, and water, since we be- 
lieve firmly that expansion rather than 
reduction can be readily justified. 

Our subcommittee restored the pro- 
posed reduction in funds for the Soil 
Conservation Service and provided an 
increase for technical service to staff 
the 58 new soil-conservation districts to 
be established during the coming year. 
We felt it was more intelligent to at- 
tempt to prevent the results of the 
drought and dust storms and other haz- 
ards which face the farmer than to let 
them occur and then endeavor to meet 
them. Work on the Andersen-Hope 
watershed-protection program has not 
proceeded according to schedule. Our 
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subcommittee also concluded that the 
work on the 11 old authorized water- 
sheds should certainly not require 25 
years for completion. We would like to 
see an earlier date set, and it is very 
apparent thaf the expansion of this type 
of conservation work to other areas of 
the country is not proceeding rapidly 
enough to meet the real need and de- 
mand, We, therefore, provided suffi- 
cient funds to restore the reduction in 
flood-prevention funds and increased 
the allocation for the work on this and 
the watershed-protection program. 

The reductions proposed in the insect 
and animal disease control programs 
and the inspection and grading of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, and eggs were 
restored. 

The subcommittee provided a total of 
$37 million, or an increase of $1,178,000 

“over appropriations for 1955, for the 
Department’s research programs and in- 
sists that the work be done on worth- 
while projects. Of this amount, $200,- 
000 has been earmarked for special re- 
search on the effect of acreage reduc- 
tions on the local and national econ- 
omy. If, temporarily, we are producing 
too much food in this great Nation of 
ours, why not take the most practical 
course and remove 35 million acres of 
farmland from cultivation? Why pro- 
duce wheat, corn, and cotton and other 
crops in surplus? Why not attack the 
problem at its roots and keep sufficient 
land out of production to prevent these 
surpluses? Early in January I intro- 
duced H. R. 2370, which so provides and 
was glad to note recently that Mr. Schu- 
mann, president of the Farm Bureau, 
agrees largely with my proposal. The 
Izaak Walton League has gone further 
and announced that they advocate tak- 
ing 60 million acres of marginal land 
out of production. Let us, as I pro- 
posed several years ago, take 35 mil- 
lion acres of farmland out of produc- 
tion and turn it into a soil fertility bank. 
Let us retire this much land from pro- 
duction and pay lease rentals averaging 
about $12 per acre to farmers who co- 
operate, This will cut down the sur- 
pluses and help maintain parity prices 
for what we do produce. It would do 
much toward solving the price-support 
problem. 

Particular mention was also made in 
our subcommittee's report regarding the 
recent deemphasis on home economics 
research. Testimony we took from per- 
sons engaged in home-demonstration 
work with farm families indicated that 
some part of the funds provided for the 
Home Economics Bureau should be used 
on such projects as household food con- 
sumption and family budgets and ex- 
pendltures. 

Seventeen million seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars was allotted for 
plant and animal disease and pest con- 
trol. This represents an increase O 
$496,000 above the budget estimates, in- 
cluding a supplemental of $500,000 to 
meet a grasshopper emergency in th 
West. With these restored funds, the 
Department will have sufficient latitude 
to work out arrangements with the 
States as to adequate financial suppo 
and uniform quarantine regulations for 
those programs where further Feder 
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Withdrawal appears warranted. Some 
eral participation in these programs 
Will, of course, always be necessary to 
assure free and unhampered interstate 
shipment of agricultural products. 

The Meat Inspection Service was al- 
lotted the full budget estimate of $14,- 
325,000 which will permit continuation 
Of the program at the same level as was 
authorized in 1955. 

One million nine hundred thousand 
dollars has been allotted for research in 
dot and mouth disease and other con- 

ous diseases of animals and poultry. 


Tam a strong believer in research and 


the dissemination of the results of the 
Partment’s findings and certainly 
hope these funds will be used to practi- 
Cal advantage. 
There is another basie problem which 
I wish to discuss in the few minutes left 
to me. In my opinion, the Department 
Officials and the Bureau of the Budget 
e a very grave error when they ad- 
Vanced the idea through smaller funds 
t the Soil Conservation Service 
Should be subordinated to the Extension 
Tvice, and it would appear, gradually 
ated. Our subcommittee very 
definitely considers that these two great 
Organizations are essential to the wel- 
fare of agriculture in America and 
asreed that neither one should be sub- 
°rdinated to the other. We have made 
®Ppropriations available in this bill of 
$48,295 000 for Extension and $45,475,000 
Tor payments to the States and land- 
Erant colleges, for experimental stations, 
and we increased the item for soil-con- 
Servation operations by $2,916,379 above 
the budget request. 
t The Rural Electrification Administra- 
i on’s program, so vital to every farmer 
m the Nation, was allowed $160 million 
loan authorizations, the full budget 
uest, together with an additional $100 
fuulion injected by our subcommittee 
or a contingency fund to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to meet any 
large or unusual needs in any area of 
5 € country which could not be handled 
i the regular authorization. With 
estimated carryover of $21 million 
Probably rescissions of $4 million, 
S REA will have a total of $185 million 
Vailable for electrification loans dur- 
— the coming year, exclusive of the 
utingent fund I mentioned. 
Bi e rural telephone program was 
ven $75 million, which represents an 
estase of $5 million over the budget 
piümate and should enable the tele- 
ne program to continue at the same 
is el as was authorized last year. There 
bana e backlog of loan applications on 
be and our subcommittee felt it would 
D unwise to reduce the funds for the 
ho below last year’s level. We 
ky that the additional funds author- 
for the rural telephone program will 
tio up the handling of loan applica- 
wr and construction work. 
im © have provided $185,217,957 for re- 
Cobursements to the Commodity Credit 
Vanpogation to take care of funds ad- 
by C for special programs authorized 
Ongress, The very successful Paki- 


and 
the 
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stan wheat program was one of these for 
which CCC is being reimbursed. 

As I said, when I opened my remarks, 
we have brought s good bill to the House 
and we have provided for the agricul- 
tural programs for America very ade- 
quately. I hope the membership will 
support our measure. 


A Proposal to Repeal Federal Taxes on 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oils, and Diesel 
Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced a bill in Congress to 
repeal Federal taxes on gasoline, lubri- 
cating oils, and diese] fuel. 

If my proposed legislation is" enacted 
it will save Connecticut’s taxpayers over 
$10 million a year and return to the 
voters the right to determine when, 
where, and what amount of their tax 
dollars are to be spent for highway im- 
provements. This is the American way. 

Nor are these the only objectives I 
have in mind in submitting my proposal 
to Congress. I offer the following addi- 
tional reasons: 

First. During the past several years 
the Federal motor fuel taxes collected 
in Connecticut were more than double 
the Federal allotments for highway con- 
struction in Connecticut. 

Second. Only a few days ago President 
Eisenhower’s own United States Comp- 
troller General, Joseph Campbell, told 
the Congress that the administration- 
sponsored $101 billion, 10-year interstate 
superhighway program raised “questions 
of legality,” and indicated he might offi- 
cially rule against the very heart of the 
program—the earmarking of Federal 
gasoline taxes to pay for highway con- 
struction. 

Third. In the broad constitutional 
concept of States’ rights, the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of 
State highways is the primary responsi- 
bility of State governments. 

Fourth. The construction of proposed 
defense highways is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government, and should be 
financed by special appropriations of 
Congress. The American Constitution 
provides that the common defense of the 
country is vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I wish to point out that the 1953 allo- 
cation of Federal funds to build high- 
ways in Connecticut was only $4,897,000, 
compared to the $11,512,000 paid into the 
Federal Treasury from Connecticut un- 
der the 2-cents-per-gallon Federal levy 
on gasoline and the 6-cents-per-gallon 
Federal tax on lubricating oils. During 
the same year the 4-cents-per-gallon 
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Connecticut State tax amounted to $23,- 
759,000. 

The United States Bureau of Public 
Roads estimates that approximately $12 
million will be collected this year in Con- 
necticut. New allocations—fiscal year 
1956—of Federal funds for Connecticut 
highways will be $8,086,262—primary 
highways, $2,057,610; secondary high- 
ways, $1,031,625; urban roads, $3,350,400; 
interstate highways, $1,656,627. 

While it is true that the Federal motor 
fuel taxes are not allocated directly to 
States for highway construction, but are 
revenues going into the general Treasury 
funds, the whole theory that Federal 
grants in aid for State highway con- 
struction is built on the premise that 
the Federal Government is making a 
comparable return for tax dollars col- 
lected. This is a distorted concept. 
Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has never adequately supported badly 
needed farm to market roads, but con- 
centrated on expanding the bulk of Fed- 
eral aid on building superhighways in 
sparsely settled areas of the West or poor 
sections of the South. This is another 
reason why the Federal levy ought to be 
abolished. But I am not in favor of 
abolishing the Bureau of Public Roads 
needed to plan and supervise defense 
highways and act in a research and ad- 
visory capacity to State highway de- 
partments, 

If the 2 cent a gallon Federal gas tax 
is relinquished, the States can reimpose 
it to meet the specific needs of their own 
highway program. An intensified State 
and local highway program is badly 
needed in Connecticut. 

In the event of air-atomie attack, the 
roads of Naugatuck Valley are appal- 
lingly inadequate to meet the needs of 
evacuating the entire population as now 
projected by the civil-defense planners, 

In view of the fact that Naugatuck 
Valley has been designated a probable 
critical] target area, civil-defense officials 
are planning a simulated attack exercise 
beginning June 15 to test civil defense 
operational procedures, 

If a rapid mass evacuation of only 
50,000 people in the Naugatuck Valley 
was undertaken, a terrible traffic jam 
would result. But a “dry run” of this 
nature would certainly highlight the 
essential need of defense highways in the 
valley. 

I will support the proposed Federal 
superhighway program if all Federal 
automotive and motor-fuel taxes col- 
lected in Connecticut are earmarked for 
highway use in the State. Comptroller 
General Campbell's questioning the le- 
gality of earmarking these funds to retire 
the highway bonds calls for a reevalua- 
tion of the whole program. 

Joe Campbell has the statutory au- 
thority to spike the very heart of the 
program, therefore my bill will release 
the Federal Government from the bur- 
den of collecting a gas tax it probably 
cannot use for highway building and 
allow the States to reimpose the tax 
where it can be legally earmarked to build 
drastically needed public highways. 
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Gen, Raymond S. McClain: The Best 
Weapon Is Still Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the most outstanding 
civilian soldier of the second World War 
was Lt. Gen. Raymond S. McClain. 

Life Magazine was thoughtful enough 
to send to me—and I assume to all Con- 
gressmen—a copy of an article written 
by General McClain during the last few 
days of his life. 

It is the most powerful and convincing 
article on the need for trained reserves 
and the way to have them at all times 
that I have ever read. 

In addition to the tremendous record 
as a soldier in the First World War and 
the Second World War he was an out- 
standing citizen. While Oklahoma 
claimed him he was really a national 
citizen. In addition he was a wonderful 
friend, charming, thoughtful, kind, and 
unassuming. I wish that every person 
in the United States, in this critical time, 
could read his explanation of the much- 
maligned UMT plan that would, if put 
into effect, keep us in readiness for any 
eventuality all the time with a minimum 
of sacrifice and great benefit to those 
who were in the program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article, which follows: 

Best Weapon Is STILL Man 
(By Raymond S. McLain) 

There has seldom been a more maligned 
and less understood subject than what has 
popularly become known as UMT, Univer- 
sal military training is strictly an American 
term, and strictly an American concept. It 
enyisages a short period of military training 
for all fit young men, after which, as mem- 
bers of the reserve, they will stand in readi- 
ness to defend their country when the need 
arises, The basic idea in its present form 
was devised by Gen. George C. Marshall as 
an economical, equitable plan for meeting 
the accelerated speed of modern war in its 
initial stages. Marshall's belief in it was 
spurred by the many letters he recelved from 
those of us who had to command troops in 
combat and from our reports about the 
shocking burden our soldiers had to with- 
stand when the enemy bore down on us with 
superior strength, making it necessary for 
us to keep trained men in foxholes week 
after week and even month after month 
under distressing conditions because we had 
no trained replacements Britain, France 
and in fact all but very few of the world's 
nations have systems to the same purpose, 
but employ what may be actually described 
as universal service or conscription The 
basic idea of those who advocate UMT is 
that it can give us adequate preparation for 
less cost in money to the Nation and less 
individual sacrifice of life and time than are 
required by selective service. 

Since the establishment of this Nation 
there has been a cleavage in thought between 
those such as Washington and Jefferson who 
advocated strengthening our reserve forces 
and those professional military men who fol- 
lowed what has been called the “Utopian 
plan“ of large and expansible regular forces. 
In the old days, this latter theory, based on 
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the idea of a force large enough to perform. 
until general mobilization could be accom- 
plished, seemed reasonable enough in view 
of our distance from Europe and Asia. 

All of our wars have been eventually fought 
by civilian soldiers. The present problem is, 
shall we train them or not? If so, shall we 
keep them, as Russia does, for long periods 
in the regular forces? Or shall we raise 
them to a level of training so that they can 
be profitably utilized in case of emergency, 
but in the meantime are free to act as in- 
dividuals for the Nation's welfare? 

Here are some of the arguments used 
against UMT: 

“It is against our traditions and contrary 
to the way of life our ancestors visualized 
for this new country. Our ancestors came 
over here to escape just such a system in 
the old countries and to avoid wars.” 

We have been shedding traditions ever 
since we shed the tradition of the divine 
right of kings. Some of our ancestors might 
have come over here with the idea of escap- 
ing military conscription, Probably more 
came for other reasons. But all had other 
ideas in their minds too. Our ancestors 
wanted and had, and we their descendants 
have, religious liberty, liberty of conscience, 
liberty of assembly, of petition, of the press, 
of personal choice of the means we employ 
to live and to enjoy living. Our ancestors’ 
belief in defending these values overwhelmed 
their bellef that they could avoid wars, but 
our fallacious devotion to unpreparedness 
nearly cost us our independence, did cost 
those who fought the war for independence 
and every war since unnecessary sacrifice. 

The voluntary system of fighting wars has 
been a delusion, Never have enough vol- 
unteers been available in any major war. 
Equity of burden in war should be just as 
essential an element in our existence as 
equity of benefit in our civil existence. What 
could be more democratic, more fair, more 
American? The volunteer system in time 
of war can only become a device used by 
those in authority to avoid the responsi- 
bility of making fair decisions as to who 
should perform hazardous duty. Any com- 
mander who calls for volunteers to under- 
take an extremely hazardous mission 18 
shirking his responsibility. The courageous 
men volunteer time and again until there 
are few left. Why should the most cour- 
ageous be liquidated first by their own gen- 
erosity of spirit? 

“Some say that massed armies are a thing 
of the past; that Russia so outnumbers us, 
man for man, that we cannot hope to meet 
its challenge in ground warfare.” 

Massed armies, as popularly conceived, 
have been on the decline since the Napo- 
leonic wars. With continuing improvement 
in the efficiency of firearms, commanders 
have constantly had to revamp and disperse 
their troop formations in order that these 
could withstand the type of fire delivered 
against them. But because of new weapons 
and logistics, and because of this need for 
dispersal, major wars have required more 
and more men than ever before, and there 
is no indication that this will change in 
the future. Despite all the so-called ulti- 
mate weapons developed since the turn of 
the century, more and more men, not less, 
have engaged in our wars. 

That Russia has more manpower and 
cannot be matched man for man is sheer 
fallacy. The total population of Russia and 
her western satellites was about 50 million 
less than that of the NATO countries before 
Greece and Turkey were brought into that 
organization. There is little question that 
the man of the NATO nations can acquit 
himself better on the battlefield than the 
average Russian because of superior fire- 
power, control, and mobility. In the factory 
he can produce probably six times as much; 
on the farm, probably four times as much; 
and in administrative positions probably 
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outwork the Russian better than two to one 
because of less red tape. 

Any of us who were in contact with the 
Russians at the end of the war know that no 
policy or strategic decision can be taken by 
any Russian unless he has direct orders from 
Moscow. We can all imagine, too, how much 
bureaucratic machinery is required to trans- 
mit requests to and get orders from Moscow. 

“Germany and France have both had unl- 
versal service and both have been defeated 
whereas we as a Nation have never had 
either universal service or universal training 
and have always won our wars.” 

As a matter of fact, if France had not had 
universal service when World War I began, 
it would have been completely overrun. It 
was only because the French had trained 
men in readiness that they were able to stop 
the Germans before they took Paris. It 
might be more profitable to point to Switzer- 
land and Sweden, both of whom have had 
a form of universal training and service and 
neither of whom has had a war in the last 140 
years, while the United States has had five 
recognizable major wars and many little ones. 
In both World Wars and in Korea we had to 
resort to selective service before we could win. 

“It is said by some that military training 
camps are dens of iniquity that would be 
bound to Influence adversely the character of 
the 18-year-old trainees.” 

I have spent some 42 years around train- 
ing camps, and it has been my experience 
that there is no more temptation at the 
average one than there is at the average 
high school in the United States. Training 
camps are run by officers who feel directly 
responsible for the trainees. And as an 
added safeguard, Congress, in the present 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
created the civillan-controlled National Se- 
curity Training Commission to oversee train- 
ing camps and make sure that the proper 
moral atmosphere exists, 

“It is said that young men of 18 do not 
have the time to devote 6 months to mili- 
tary training.” 

Not only have many veterans of past wars 
taken much more than 6 months out of 
many of their lives, but some have taken 
as much as 4 or 5 years, and hundreds of 
thousands have sacrificed limbs or thelr very 
lives in order that those who advance such 
statements might enjoy the privilege of 
peaceful existence, 

“Some people maintain that any military 
training program should be carried on in 
high schools.” 

There are over 23,000 high schools in the 
United States. To be carried on successfully 
the program would require building 23,000 
armories, establishing 23,000 staffs to carry 
on instruction, providing 23,000 sets of equip- 
ment—and setting all this up right in the 
midst of our civilian life. Such a program 
would involve not young men of 18, but 
boys of 14, 15, and 16. Why shouldn't these 
youngsters be allowed to enjoy athletics and 
nonmilitary pursuits at this age? 

It should also be remembered that many 
small high schools have less than 50 male 
students in attendance, while great num“ 
bers of our young men never finish hig® 
school and would escape all training. 
there is any way to militarize this country: 
in my belief, a universal system of training 
in high schools would be the quickest wa 
to do it. 

I do not mean to detract from some of the 
fine private military schools which give this 
type of training as a part of their regular 
curricula, because in their case the individ 
ual has his choice of going or not going: 

“Some argue that the training in a uni? 
versal program would be largely wasted re 
cause it does not provide divisions ready 70 
fight and that all traming would have 
be done over in case of mobilization bec# 
of advances in weapons.” 
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This allegation completely ignores what 
UMT is supposed to do. Truo, it will not 
Provide trained divisions ready to fight. But 
it will provide trained men ready to fight. 

is no necessity for providing, at the 
Moment the next war starts, all of the divi- 
that we would eventually expect to 
employ. What we will need is sufficient 
Tegular divisions so they can be deployed 
to the battlefield as rapidly as they can be 
By the time they had been deployed, 
We would haye trained reserve divisions 
ready to follow them up and support them 
quickly, 

To argue against this is Just as logical as 
to argue that we do not need to harvest 
regular wheat crops; that we can walt until 
fter we have run out of bread and then till 
the soil, raise the grain, thresh the wheat, 
min the grain, and bake new bread as we 
Deed it—and presumably starve until all 


~ this täs been done; A military training pro- 


Bram allows us to lift men to a level of 
Teadiness from which we can complete the 
aiming process by the time we need them. 
A 6-month program will provide replace- 
Ment with 50 percent more training than 
4 months that the law now requires be- 

Ore overseas service. From this pool of men 
Who do not belong to any unit, regular 
forces can be lifted from peacetime to war- 
Strength in a matter of days. Some of 
regular forces could actually be main- 
tained at less than war strength because of 
€ existence of such a pool of trained ré- 
Serves, and units could be lifted from peace- 
to wartime strength with trained men 

oa se with untrained or half-trained re- 


ta ater 6 months of UMT service and 3 years 

& reserve. unit young men would enter 

active service with over half of the training 

stimated as necessary for combat. The 

training they would get would be the kind 

™en do not forget for a long perlod of time, 
the ABC's of basic education, 

This system would also avoid the shock 
Of pulling men out of industry after they 
haq established themselves in it over a long 

1 1 and gained critical positions. In the 
ean conflict, over 600,000 reservists who 
© veterans of World War II had to be 
Laed away from families, critical jobs, col- 
dia Professions and industry because we 

d not have the trained nonveteran reserv- 

ts which UMT would have provided had 
low & bill been passed immediately fol- 

ing World War II. 
bo? have an absolute weapon, the H- 
mb, and therefore we do not have to 
ve trained men.” 
up e sort of argument has been cropping 
abo for many years, Similar hullabaloo 
un ut “power weapons” has been heard 
1 never a new explosive has come to the 
Sear It is highly significant that as power 
ttre have become more and more de- 
cop tive, losses on the battlefield have be- 
me fewer in proportion even as tactics and 
ang tics have necessitated the use of more 
Wore re men. There was no battle in 
Chen War I and there was none in Korea 
Rumber casualties were as great for the 
as of men engaged and time elapsed 
Get” the casualties on either side at 
any ysburg or Fredericksburg—or even in 
er got the great battles of Napoleon, Caesar 
c nibal. The reason is of course that 
ders. have found ways of avoiding 
losses, largely by dispersion. 
has e fon is more practical now than it 
Ver been before because modern com- 


breakthrough” it possible to plug gaps where 
threatens. In Napoleon's 
tse, the Ardennes breakthrough at the Bat- 
disaster” 3 would probably have meant 
Jen 
comman Bradley's superior mobility and 
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ton’s army to the Germans’ flank and de- 
feat them quickly. 

Power weapons are extremely costly, not 
only in money but in the basic resources that 
gointo them. They are also extremely costly 
to operate, requiring almost unlimited main- 
tenance lines. This costliness has reached 
such a point that it is questionable whether 
or not the manpower devoted to keeping some 
of these weapons on the battlefield is com- 
mensurate with the destruction that they are 
capable of delivering. 

Power weapons are eyen more costly in 
terms of their battlefield losses in the face of 
ever-improving counterweapons. In the lat- 
ter stages of World War IJ, armor experienced 
approximately 10 percent to 14 percent per 
month attrition. In the next war improved 
means of destroying armor will make this 
figure much higher. Of course, tanks are 
now but a minor element in our array of 
power weapons. But the cost and the attri- 
tion of air power present the same problem 
multiplied many times. When a $67 rocket 
launcher can knock out a $180,000 tank, or a 
$30,000 guided missile can knock out a $9 
million airplane, we must find means of 
employing the latter weapons in manners 
probably much less effective than the maxi- 
mum possible if such defensive measures did 
not exist. 


FORESTALLING NUCLEAR HORROR 


No one can predict with certainty what 
the pattern of the next war will be. The type 
of aggression in Korea did not call for the 
all-out use of power weapons. It is immate- 
rial to insist that if we had employed all of 
our weapons to their ultimate limit we could 
have ended the war quickly. The fact is that 
those in authority at the time decided not 
to employ them, and certainly there were 
good reasons—whether or not they were 
overwhelming ones is a matter of opinion. 
We might have bombed and destroyed many 
Chinese cities and destroyed China's means 
of production, But if such a thing had been 
done we would necessarily have had to expect 
retaliation, certainly on the great cities of 
Japan which were under our protection, 
possibly even on some of our own coastal 
cities, 

Is it possible for us to fix the pattern of 
war? If our strategy is mass destruction 
through the use of nuclear weapons and air- 
power, who is to make the decision? Can 
our President do so, or must he consult our 
allies? Will Congress make the decision? 
Equally as important, when will it be made? 
Will the man who finally makes the decision 
by which millions of the enemy's women and 
children may be destroyed make it when he 
knows that hundreds of thousands of our 
own women and children will undoubtedly 
suffer a like fate? Will this man be able to 
say to himself, “I have not overlooked any 
alternative. This Nation has not overlooked 
any alternative. We have used every pos- 
sible lesser means that could be employed.” 
It seems to me that such questions will haye 
to be answered in the affirmative before any 
human being who brings this vast destruc- 
tion on the human race can do so with a 
clear conscience, 

The question of when such a decision is to 
be made might depend on many circum- 
stances. Not only must we consider the 
type of aggression that we are facing, we 
must also consider the possibility of the 
enemy's warning us that he will not use the 
weapon unless it is used by his opponent. 
If he gives this warning to the world, what 
position will it put us in if we come to the 
decision to adopt the strategy of total de- 
struction? How would we defend ourselves 
before the world? 

The answers to all these questions are very 
far from clear at this time. Certainly if we 
rely on the bomb and very little else, this 
is the only strategy open to us. But if we 
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have a large reserve of trained manpower, 
then we have a choice of what type of war 
we fight. 

Trained manpower is our best assurance 
that the H-bomb will never have to be used. 

Of course, there is the argument that no 
weapon has ever been produced that has not 
been used. That does not mean we should 
necessarily follow the pattern. Maybe there 
will be a first time. 

Can we in any case be certain that a 5-day, 
10-day, or 60-day nuclear war will be con- 
clusive, or is it conceivable such a strategy 
against a great landpower will merely be 
the beginning of a war unimaginably terri- 
ble in its consequences? 

Will it be our strategy to try to correct 
an impossible situation or to compound it 
by a means worse than the malady and a 
consequence more chaotic than human en- 
durance can bear or human conscience 
tolerate? 

The crux of national security is to protect 
the Nation and its institutions from de- 
struction. The employment of a strategy 
based solely on nuclear weapons cannot 
properly be called a defense measure at all, 
for it almost guarantees the destruction of 
the very things we would be fighting to pre- 
serve. Thus what appears to be an easy way 
out—the reliance upon machines and atoms 
rather than upon trained manpower—be- 
comes a trap for us all. 

Is it not better that all of us bear equally 
the burdens and inconveniences of training 
for defense rather than face possible death, 
defeat, and slavery amid the ruins of our 
civilization? 

God grant that we never descend so low 
in the enjoyment of our blessings that we 
lose the will to rise and defend the institu- 
tions that bring them to us. 


Mistakes in History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr, BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, through 
the ages, as history unfolds, we are able 
to see the causes of the downfall of gov- 
ernments and people. We do not want 
future generations to read in their his- 
tory books that the people of the United 
States lost their freedom in the 20th 
century because they allowed foreign na- 
tions to usurp this freedom through 
treaties, secret agreements, and so forth. 
The context of the Yalta Conference has 
made it amply clear that where the in- 
terest of our country and its peoples are 
involved complete disclosure and the op- 
portunity for discussion and deliberation 
are essential. We must be alert to the 
mistakes of the past and avoid repeti- 
tion in the future. It can and must be 
done. The Bricker amendment seeks to 
safeguard our sovereignty, and I am 
firmly convinced that it is necessary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following column of George 
Sokolsky, Mistakes in History, bearing 
on this subject. 

MISTAKES In History 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Those who make a faith out of humanity, 
rejecting the perfections of God for the per- 
fections of man, often fall upon the error 
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of creating a deity out of a man. Thus, the 
followers of Hitler almost sanctified this 
curlously unattractive personality. We 
ridiculed the Germans for that, and the 
Italians for their adulation of Mussolint, but 
not the Russians, who had abandoned their 
God but carried ikons of Stalin through the 
streets. 

In those very same years, there was a 
tendency in the United States to adulate 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as almost perfect, al- 
though in this country deification of politi- 
clans somehow did not take. We now know 
from the Yalta documents that Roosevelt 
not only had clay feet, but that he could 
speak out of both sides of his mouth. 

Judge Learned Hand undoubtedly did not 
have Roosevelt in mind when he said: 

“Over and over again such prophets suc- 
ceed in converting us to unquestioning ac- 
ceptance; there is scarcely a monstrous belief 
that has not had its day and its passionate 
adherents, so eager are we for safe footholds 
in our dubious course. How certain is any 
one of us that he, too, might not be content 
to follow any fantastic creed, if he was satis- 
fied that nothing would ever wake him from 
the dream.” 

But to me this applies to the whole cult of 
man-god worship which somehow diverts 
the human mind from tried experience— 
which often is called orthodoxy—to accept 
every brilliantly spoken absurdity that a pop- 
ular politician advocates as sacrosanct. 
Roosevelt met Chiang Kai-shek at the Pyra- 
mids on November 22, 1943, and subsequently 
issued the Cairo Declaration, It sounded as 
though all questions relating to China were 
resolyed in favor of our allies, the National- 
ists. Within a few days at Teheran, Roose- 
velt apparently had already forgotten the 
Cairo Declaration. It is true that Chiang 
would have been happier had he been per- 
mitted to accompany Roosevelt and Church- 
ill to Teheran, but Stalin did not want him 
for a very good reason; he planned to undo 
all that Roosevelt had promised Chiang, 
Stalin had no need for Chiang’s presence at 
the rape of China. 

The Teheran papers have not yet been 
published and the British do not want them 
to be published. But from the Yalta docu- 
ments, we gain a fair insight into the nature 
of the Teheran conversations. 

China, like Poland, was given no chance 
whatsoever at Yalta. Three men sat in a 
palace and cut paper dolls out of maps and 
millions of, human beings found themselves 
enslaved and trapped, 

What can be done about it? Actually 
nothing. An historic mistake can only be 
corrected by war or revolution, by bloodshed 
and disorder. 

But we in the United States can see to it 
that Yalta does not happen again. The 
Bricker amendment or some similar amend- 
ment needs to be adopted to safeguard our 
country from tired, sick, cynical or whimsical 
Presidents, 


Kremlin Continues To Succeed in Lulling 
Americans To Sleep While It Plots Our 
Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer; 
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FEARFUL AMERICANS ASSIST REDS’ DESPERATE 
CAMPAIGN 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Having failed to prevent the ratification 
of the Paris treaties rehabilitating and 
eventually rearming Germany, the Kremlin 
has plunged into a desperate campaign to 
prevent these treaties from being carried out. 

It is being helped, unintentionally but 
definitely, by those Americans who fear an- 
other war more than they fear further Com- 
munist advance. 

The Soviet plan is beautifully simple. The 
West must be disarmed while there is still 
time, 

Disarming the West means, in Soviet eyes, 
(a) abolishing those superweapons in which 
the West is still far head of the Commu- 
nists; and (b) keeping the West Germans 
disarmed despite the Paris treaties. 

FITS PATTERN 


Every current Soviet move fits this pattern. 

1. Moscow has just revealed a doctored 
version of the London disarmament talks. 
As expressed by the Soviet London repre- 
sentative A. A. Gromyko to a TASS corre- 
spondent, the U. S. S. R. has aimed at abolish- 
ing superweapons and stabilizing conven- 
tional armies at the present level, without 
any German divisions on our side. 

2. Premier Marshal Bulganin has tenta- 
tively accepted, without the usual conditions 
and propaganda squawks, the Eisenhower- 
George suggestions for a four power confer- 
ence to decrease tensions, 

3. After 10 long years of sabotaging the 
negotiations for a peace treaty with Austria, 
the Kremlin (as exclusively predicted here), 
now seems ready to sign such a treaty at a 
conference of the four occupying powers. 

So much for the carrot side of the Soviet 
campaign. Now the stick: 

1. Moscow threatens to combine all the 
Communist forces in one big East European 
army under, naturally, a Soviet commander. 

2. Moscow threatens to denounce Its 1944 
defensive alliance with France, 

RED HOPES 

With these, and perhaps other similar 
measures, Moscow hopes to postpone if not 
to prevent the creation of a West German 
army and, by sowing discord among the 
Western nations, to compel the United States 
to revoke its recent decision to use atomic 
weapons, if necessary, against Red China, 

The point is, taken together these Russian 
concessions do not include one real sacrifice 
by the U. 8. S. R. To date, they merely fit 
the by now thoroughly familiar pattern of 
peaceful coexistence talk. They do not pre- 
clude further Communist subversion, Inter- 
national intrigue, or even little wars. They 
are merely intended to paralyze the adver- 
sary during the period while communism is 
growing strong enough for the final and, In 
Communist eyes, inevitable struggle with 
the capitalist world. 

They show absolutely no change in the 
Red Russian, still less, in the Red Chinese 
attitude. 

As of today, they Indicate that a coming 
four-power conference at the highest level 
will be nothing but one more Soviet attempt 
to disarm our side while strengthening its 
own. This is demonstrated by the now mo- 
notonous Soviet declaration that a new war 
will not destroy the U. S. S. R., just the 
capitalist world. 

EVER-MALEVOLENT 

Soviet Intentions seem (to this writer) as 
clear and as malevolent as ever. 

Yet just as always, this “peace campaign” 
Is scoring some success, not only among our 
more exposed allles but in our very midst. 

More and more frightened Americans are 
clamoring for the high-level conference, no 
matter how unpromising. Others, as pre- 
dicted here, are urging the administration 
to cease the drift into war by compelling 
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the National Chinese to withdraw from those 
offshore islands, Matsu and the Quemoys. 
Some American cartoonists are already ask- 
ing our citizens if they wish to die for Que- 
moy—as though that were the issue. The 
New York Times, in an almost tearful edi- 
torial, appeals to President Eisenhower to 
“save this country and the world from irre- 
trievable disaster.” And by “disaster” the 
writer means, not another Communist vic- 
tory making an ultimate world war more 
certain, but an American decision to stand 
on the offshore islands even if it means 
fighting China. 

Such a call for another surrender must be 
music to the Politbureau, 


The Constitution—Temple of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the excellent oration by Miss Kathleen 
Speer, of Altoona, Pa., a member of the 
senior class of the Altoona, Pa., high 
school, which she delivered in the Ameri- 
can Legion oratorical contest held in 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1955. 

Miss Speer won the American Legion 
oratorical contest in Pennsylvania, thus 
earning the honor of representing the 
Keystone State in the oratorical contest 
held in Washington, D. C. While Miss 
Speer was not adjudged the winner of 
the Washington contest, she made & 
highly creditable showing by her elo- 
quent discourse on the subject The Con- 
stitution—Temple of Liberty. 

Miss Speer’s oration follows: 

Tue CoNSsTITUTION—TEMPLE OF LIBERTY 

(By Kathleen Speer, Altoona, Pa.) 

Across the black abyss of tyranny the lamp 
of freedom in the temple of liberty beckons 
brightly to the oppressed peoples of the 
world. Its light burns into the hearts of 
the disconsolate and is reflected back from 
the far corners of the universe into the souls 
of men and women who live in fear and work 
in terror and die in horror. 

We, the American people, are the guardians 
of this temple of liberty, of this lamp of free 
dom. Our forefathers were the builders of it 
They molded and shaped our Constitutio® 
into a mighty barrier against the despots o 
the world. They took the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Bill of Rights and fash- 
ioned them into great, towering walls set 
firmly on the foundation. But they never 
closed the stars out by erecting a roof—and 
they never kept the multitudes out by build- 
ing doors. It is through these open portals 
that the lamp shines. 7 

How did this lamp come into existence 
The foundation and walls of our temple W. 
constructed from our most sacred Americ 
documents. From what was the lamp 
freedom end its light constructed? 

From the slap of red hot rivets paing 
caught in a bucket high atop a skyscrape 
and welded into a steel girder. a 

From the aroma of apple pies cooling o 
the window sill. 

From the “timber” of a calked boot, pineg 
pitch smelling lumber jack and the “fore ug 
& relaxing businessman driving onto tb 
green. 
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The lamp and its light were formed by a 
Soldier saying, “I'm fighting in the streets 
Of Korea so I won't have to fight in the streets 
ot Hartford.” 

From a touchdown pass in the last 3 sec- 
nds of the game. 

From illicit whiskey stills In the Ozarks; 
trom bebop and jazz turning the living room 

to a jitterbugging jungle and Mendelssohn 

g Carnegie Hall into an enchanted 
Wonderland. 

From the marine praying, “Holy Mary, 

Mother of God * * as he zigzags across 
feet of foxhole-gutted ground to get a 
embered boy he used to throw touch- 

wn passes to on Saturday afternoon. 

From hayrides and hoedowns and country 
®uctions and grabbing brass rings on the 

-go-round, and little girls grinning at 

2 with pink cotton candy all over their 


What is this Constitution of ours? No one 
Jet has been able to lasso the definition with 
Words and corral it within the confines of 
Paragraphs or books. It is because our Con- 
Stitution is a way of lfe—lived by every 
American, It is a million impressions of a 
Million incidents that someone once labeled 

ericana.” Our Constitution is the small- 
business man, who is really about the big- 
8est businessman that anyone will ever find 
anywhere. Our Constitution is Abraham 

coln who is every American in every age 
and place who realizes that liberty is the 
breath of life. 

Tt is a farmer picking up a musket and 

sing his wife goodby. It is parents who 
âre never quite asleep unti! the last of their 

is in for the night, Our Constitution 

isa song written by big Americans in words 
all Americans can understand, and the song 
ins, “We; the people of the United States.” 
Because it was we who wrote the song— 
every American is a big American. Every 
rican must be bigger and better and finer 

he thinks he can be, Because America 
be only as fine as is every one of her 
Citizens. We all count. Each one of us, by 
his daily deeds, casts a vote in the ballot 
box of liberty. It is up to each individual 
make his a vote of confidence for freedom, 
Our Constitution is a temple of liberty— 
le that spans a continent, a temple 

t is a people, a way of life. A temple that 
etches to the far horizons where our prac- 
eae dreamers focus their eyes. And in our 

ntinent temple we hear the sounds of a 

ty people working. And the sound be- 
ou & voice which says, “Greatness comes 
Yer of everywhere when it is free to come. 
free to come out of us. In America 
Very man that can make a dream work is 
Breat," 
te e watch the name of liberty in our 
ler bleu watch the torch held aloft by 
million hands and suddenly we know. 
tae this torch. Every American is a 
k in the flame of liberty. Every Ameri- 
Taian a small flame in the large flame of 
founa And suddenly we learn a pro- 
1 Pe truth—that each one of us must be 
ine ch consuming himself so that others 
grea e inspired to become a part of liberty’s 


t fame. 


tag” © watch ourselves working, playing, flex- 


lau dur muscles, roaring with wrath or 
Arte er —all because one-hundred-and- 
the’ odd years ago a handful of men had 
forty orage to fight for a way of life set 
kive in a document to which they had 
the = Pirth; and because their posterity had 
or eee to keep on fighting for that way 
Never” ey never fo d we must 
of forget that—that liberty is one 
loseg NO’? sacred, priceless things that 
taken S Preciousness and worth when it is 
Worth dut of the hands of the people. Its 
increases as its use increases. The 

Mt deebeople who possess liberty the better 
hog es, It is our duty to ourselves to 
Our torch of freedom so high that it 


a 
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shines into the heart of every man on earth, 
There are so many millions of people in the 
world who would give anything to be a part 
of America, a spark in Liberty's flame. We 
must give them the opportunity to become 
a part of our living Constitution, to dwell in 
our temple of liberty. 

Every American is an architect in the 
temple of liberty—each adding his bit to 
the sum total of effort and endeavor which 
comprises our temple. Each one of us has 
a vital part in perpetuating freedom; each 
one of us illustrates the workability of liberty 
as a living faith. Each day, through our 
actions and deeds, a block is added to the 
temple of liberty, and our temple will only 
be as strong and as invincible as are the 
Americans who each day make it grow. 

The pages of history are crimson with the 
blood of our patriots and black with the 
names of our heroes, Those men made free- 
dom work by winning a battle or harnessing 
electricity, or writing a dictionary, or hitting 
a baseball harder and farther than anyone 
else. They made freedom work. We must 
realize that freedom will work only as long 
as you and I can make it work. Our Consti- 
tution as a living unit of government will 
live only as long as you and I can make it live. 

The ways of freedom are difficult ways to 
be enjoyed only as long as man can discover 
within himself the will to roll up his sleeves 
and grab a pitchfork, and wield an ax, and 
smash a hammer onto a horseshoe. Liberty 
will survive and thrive only as long as milk- 
men can whistle and street cleaners can sing, 
Only as long as we can write letters to the 
editor and have them published, only as long 
as little boys who are lost can go to the cop 
on the corner and be taken safely home; 
only as long as a man can stop being a barber 
and make a million dollars a year singing 
songs; so long as we have these things we 
have a living liberty and a vital Constitution. 

Liberty speaks in many voices—in the 
clean, honest sweep of a church spire, in the 
whoops of children playing Indian in the 
summer dusk, in the voice of a man who has 
come back from war and of a boy who is 
going. It speaks in a Protestant girl singing 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, and a Jewish boy 
entering a synagog, and a Catholic woman 
saying the rosary. Liberty speaks in the 
sound of names—Kasmair, Klususki, Dorsay, 
Johnson, Costello, Pappayellion; and in the 
voice of a judge, and in the voice of a ref- 
eree counting to 10, and always and forever 
in the soft rustle of ballots dropping into 
boxes. 

Our Constitution—the temple of liberty— 
is only as potent and effective as is the life 
of every American, because without us there 
is no Constitution. Every one of us is a 
spark in the torch that brightens the world 
with dazzling brilliance, every one of us isa 
living Constitution, a living temple of 
liberty. 

We will have freedom in our country as 
long as we keep the doors of our temple 
opened wide, as long as we let the stars 
shine down on our upturned faces, for we 
are Americans and our eyes must never be 
leveled any lower than the sky. 

To paraphrase an unknown American 
poet 


“Give us wide walls to build our temple of 

liberty, O God. 

The North shall be built of love, to stand 
against the winds of fate; 

The South of tolerance, that we may build- 
ing, outreach hate; 

The East our faith, that rises clear and new 
each day; 

The West our hope, that een dies a glorious 


way. 

The threshold ‘neath our feet will be 
humility; 

The roof—the very sky itself—infinity. 

God, give us wide walls to build this great 
temple of American liberty.” 
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Bossier City Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, an ugly situation is developing 
in the city of Bossier City, La., regard- 
ing the post office. The people in this 
great and growing community feel they 
are entitled to a separate post office. I 
have felt this way for a number of years; 
and I have been working steadily toward 
this end. 


On June 20, 1953, I received a letter 
from Assistant Postmaster General 
Abrams, which was in response to my 
letter to the Postmaster General, which 
I read herewith: 


Hon. Overton Brooks, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Brooxs: Further ref- 
erence is made to your interest in postal 
facilities for Bossier City, La. 

A thorough investigation of this matter 
has been completed which discloses that no 
improvement in postal service would result 
if an independent post office were established 
at Bossier City. 

As the present quarters occupied by the 
Bossier City branch are inadequate, the mat- 
ter of a new location at a more central point 
with respect to the business interests and 
population to be served is now under con- 
sideration, 

With regard to complaints of incon- 
venience in obtaining internal- revenue doc- 
umentary stamps, delay in delivery of spe- 
¢ial-delivery matter, and evening collection 
of mail in the business area at too early an 
hour, these matters are being given atten- 
tion with a view to taking corrective action, 

No special advantages would be offered for 
the receipt and dispatch of mails in the 
event of establishment of an independent 
post office. In fact, a disadvantage would 
result in the delivery of special-delivery mall 
arriving on late evening trains and airmall 
flights if a later eyening collection is fur- 
nished Bossier City. 

As there are no railroad stations within 
the city limits of Bossier City and as no 
trains are scheduled to stop, additional ex- 
pense would be Involved in transporting mail 
between railroad stations and the postal 
transportation terminal, 

The report discloses that sentiment for an 
independent post office is not unanimous, A 
representative of the Department contacted 
the heads of several concerns, many of which 
are heavy mailers, and such concerns were 
very much against the establishment of an 
independent post office requiring that they 
change their mail address. 

The cost of operation of the present clas- 
sified branch is approximately $113,035.87 per 
annum as compared with an estimated cost 
of $132,247.02 for operation of an independ- 
ent post office, or a net increase of $19,211.15 
per annum. 

In view of your interest, it is regretted 
that due to the additional expense involved 
with perhaps some disadvantages rather 
than any service advantages which may re- 
sult, it is believed inadvisable to authorize 
an independent post office in Bossier City at 
this time. 

Sincerely yours, 


JUNE 18, 1953. 


N. R. ABRAMS, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
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This rejection on the part of the Post 
Office Department of the application of 
the people of Bossier for a separate office 
has not been quietly accepted by them 
however. They still feel, and justly so, 
that they are entitled to separate and 
independent facilities for Bossier City. 
I know of no city anywhere that has the 
population and volume of business with- 
out an independent post office, and this 
community should have this particular 
service. 


To show you something of the attitude 
of the people of Bossier City, which has 
a population of some 40,000 people, I re- 
produce herewith an editorial taken from 
the Sunday, March 20, 1955, issue of the 
Bossier Tribune entitled “Recuse ‘Mr. 
Prejudice“: 


Recuse Mn. PREJUDICE” 


There come times in the course of human 
affairs when long-sufferance loses its dig- 
nity and patience ceases to bea virtue. That 
time has arrived in Bossier City and Bossier 
parish in the matter of postal services. 

When a people in the just exercise of ap- 
peal for redress of wrongs find that those in 
authority to hear their cause are unwilling to 
lay aside prejudice and listen with open 
minds to facts and reason, then common 
decency demands that they address them- 
selves to whatever just action their sacred 
rights require, 

It is a common concept of American justice 
that no person called upon to decide the 
fate of any human right shall preside in 
that office with prejudice. The people in 
Bossier City have recently and on former 
occasions appealed to proper authorities for 
rectification of certain intolerable conditions 
arising over the present deplorable postal 
service. In this matter they were entitled 
to and hoped for a hearing by an authority 
not bound by preconceived views. In this 
right and hope they have been woefully de- 
nied. 

Last Tuesday in the formality of respond- 
Ing to this appeal Mr. E. W. Roderick, dis- 
trict manager of the Dallas Post Office Dis- 
trict, came to Bossier City for the purported 
duty of hearing evidence and arguments in 
support of these claims. Instead of attend- 
ing to these duties according to the concept 
of American Justice, Mr. Roderick by design, 
word, and action cast aside reasonable pro- 
cedure and reduced the so-called hearing to 
a hollow mockery. Even before any evidence 
had been offered to him in support of the 
position of the people, Mr. Roderick took the 
floor and indicated strongly that he came 
not to hear but to be heard; not consider 
but to force his preconceived views upon 
the appellants. 

In view of this tack the people were forced 
to present their case amid an atmosphere 
hostile to their cause and marked by bureau- 
cratic condescension. 

But despite his previously expressed hos- 
tile attitude, Mr. Roderick gave repeated 
avowals at the close of the so-called hearing 
that he would not give a hasty decision but 
would keep an open mind, He kept this 
promise no longer than he could cross over 
the river. Whereupon he opened his mouth, 
closed his mind and confirmed the fact that 
us had come to the hearing with prejudiced 
views. 

Listen to these words of his Interview with 
a Shreveport newspaper: 

“I am convinced that the people of Bos- 
sier City can get better service by being a 
part of the Shreveport post office, but I 
haven't been able to convince them.” 

Are those the words of an official who came 
to hear or consider? No, they are not. They 
are the confession of a prejudiced mind, 

The lowliest person and the humblest 
cause of the people have a right to fair con- 
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sideration and when this privilege is denied 
the hearing is reduced to mockery of justice 
and a nullity. In view of this fatal error 
Mr. Roderick no longer represents proper 
authority in this case and his connection 
therewith endangers the rights of the appel- 
lants to fair consideration. His continuation 
to serve in the matter establishes a block 
upon human justice. 

There is but one just and proper course 
for the people of Bossier City to follow, and 
that Is to demand that Mr. Roderick be 
recused because of prejudice and unfitness; 
and that the matter be reopened and a real 
hearing be held by impartial authority. 
These demands should go to Postmaster 
General Summerfield and to cur representa- 
tives in Congress. 

We are adyising these officials of our at- 
titude. 

THE BOSSIER TRIBUNE, 
Ruprer Perron, Editor. 


I also add to this statement the news 
article taken from the same issue of this 
paper in Bossier: 

Post Orrice Heartnc Is REDUCED To A 

NuLLIry—RODERICK'’S ASSURANCE OF FAIR- 

MINDEDNESS BROKEN 


After he had given emphatic avowal of no 
hasty decision and assurance of an open 
mind on the matter to a Bossier City dele- 
gation of citizens Emory W. Roderick, of 
Dallas, district manager for the Post Office 
Department, proceeded to Shreveport where 
he gave an interview to a Shreveport news- 
paper declaring opposition to petitions for a 
separate first-class post office here. 

Mr. Roderick held a so-called hearing at 
the city hall chamber Tuesday afternoon at 
which these assurances were given to the 
group. The following morning in Shreveport 
Mr. Roderick said in part to a reporter for the 
Shreveport Journal: 

“Iam convinced that the people ir Bossier 
City can be better served by being a part of 
the Shreveport post office, but I haven't been 
able to convince them.” 

Although Mr. Roderick’s quick change of 
tack came as a disappointment, it did not 
actually surprise many. He was unable to 
conceal his preconceived opinions, despite 
his pledges of impartiality, Even before the 
people had a chance to present one bit of 
evidence or argument to support their peti- 
tions, Mr. Roderick made opening remarks 
which revealed that he had come not to 
hear but to be heard. 

However, after he had alred his prejudiced 
views, Mr. Roderick politely heard the people 
present their facts and arguments. He even 
expressed amazement at the disclosures made 
of the poor mail services recelved here, giv- 
ing encouragement to some. However, he 
pointed out that most of the complaints 
could be adjusted with Bossier City still a 
branch office of the Shreveport office. 

The people's side of the case was opened 
by J. Murray Durham, president of the cham- 
ber of commerce, which, along with the 
Doty-Sumner Post of the American Legion, 
initiated the movement. In a letter to the 
manager, Dr. Durham set forth 14 points 
why Bossier should have a separate first-class 
post office. In support of his contentions, 
several citizens in attendance spoke, point- 
ing out instances of poor services. 

Among the amazing disclosures made were 
that Bossier City is not even listed in the 
post-office directories; that Pineville and 
West Monroe, smaller cities than Bossier 
City and existing adjacent to a large city, 
have been granted first-class separate post 
offices; that important mail and in one case 
some Important film addressed to Bossier 
City had been returned to addressors marked 
“No such post ofice.” 

Other arguments were made against the 
fact that box mail is picked up in Bossier 
City, sent to Shreveport, and then malled 
back or subjected to other delays. One citi- 
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zen reported that he had mailed letters to 
his son from Bossier City and Shreveport the 
same day. ‘There was a 30-hour delay in the 
letter mailed at Bossier City. 

The Tribune editor pointed out that mail 
service between Bossier City and Beton re- 
quired more time than to get mail from New 
York to San Francisco. “We are farther 
from our parish seat, 13 miles away.“ he said, 
“than we are from Chicago in mall time.” 

At the end of the hearing, Mr. Roderick 
arose, asserted that he would make no hasty 
decision, and would keep an open mind in 
the matter. He repeated these assurances. 
The following afternoon, under the hend- 
line “Inspector Gives Views—Separate Post 
Office for Bossier City Is Opposed,” the fol- 
lowing appeared: 

“Emory W. Roderick, manager of the Dallas 
district of the Post Office Department, sald 
Wednesday he was opposed to creating a new 
first-class post office for Bossier. 

“It will cost $30,000 more than the facility 
we have there now to operate an independ- 
ent post office,” he said, “and I am opposed 
to spending an additional $30,000 unless we 
can provide better service, and in my opinion, 
we can’t.” 

Roderick said he was “convinced that the 
people of Bossier City can get better service 
by being a part of the Shreveport post of- 
fice, but I haven't been able to convince 
them.” 

Along with the letter Mr. Durham set 
forth that there were petitions containing 
about 1,400 names asking for the separaté 
first-class post office as well as resolution’ 
from 8 local civic clubs. 

Briefly the 14 reasons set forth by Mr. 
Durham are as follows: 

1. Bossier City is rapidly reaching the 
20,000 mark, with an aggregate adjacent 
population which would bring the total to 
33,370. 

2. Bossicr City residents are paying for 3 
first-class postal installation and service but 
has received neither. 

3. We would have our own carriers to meet 
trains and planes, resulting in the mail being 
in Bossier City hours sooner. 

4. Mall from Bossier City would be dis- 
patched earlier. 

5. We would have our own post mark. 

6. Mail in Bossier City drops would be 
brought to the Bossier City post office and 
worked locally. 

7, Parcel post and special deliveries would 
be earlier. 

8. Parcel post and other mall would be 
picked up in Bossier City instead of Shreve- 
port in emergencies. 

9. All postal claims could be checked 
through the local office. 

10. Lockboxes, which are safer, would be 
available. 

11. We can handle our own postal-saving$ 
accounts. 

12. Undeliverable 
would be speeded up. 

13. Mailing permits would be available 
locally for second- and third-class mat ter · 
as well as precanceled stamps. 

14. To be classified as a first-class post 
office the receipts must be in excess of $00,000 
per annum. The past year the branch Of- 
fice, exclusive of the Big Chain Center and 
Barksdale Air Force Base, had receipts of 
$78,000. 


special-delivery mall 


Back Door Service ror Bosster Cuuach® 
AND OrnERS Now ON 
From now on Bossier City churches, the 
Bossier Chamber of Commerce, and other 
organizations having large mailing lists t? 
which they send out bulletins under no” 
metered permits without stamps 
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Hard hit by this new post office procedure 

Tuling, which comes on the heels of Mr. E. W. 

k's farcical hearing in Bossier City, 

Will be the larger churches. At least two 

churches, the First Baptist and the Barks- 

dale Baptist Church, will be affected and 
Others are thought to be affected. 

The chamber of commerce received its no- 
tice Friday. Bob Croft, manager, reported 
that the chamber sends out from 350 to 700 
Pieces of bulletin mail each month, and that 
he had been depositing such mail at the local 
Post office. A report from the First Baptist 
Church was that such mall was handled in 

same manner. 

The bulletin from Layton reads as follows: 
“NOTICE TO PERMIT MAILERS—MATTER WITHOUT 
STAMPS AFFIXED 

“Under revised postal procedures you will 

ive a receipt for mailings made under 
Jour normeter permit only if you request re- 
Ceipt and furnish an additional copy of Form 
3602, Statement of Mailing, which the weigh- 
er will verify, initial, and deliver to you. 

“Under the new postal procedures in- 
Structions the permit holder must deliver his 
Permit imprint mail at the place where the 
ledger records or permit accounts are main- 
tained. Those records are maintained only 
at the rear platform, main post office. 

“ARTHUR L. LAYTON, 
“Acting Postmaster” 


This is only one of a number of strong 
articles written by the press of Bossier 
City indicating the interest which these 
People have in a separate office. The 

ters Press in Bossier City has been 
very active on behalf of a separate and 
independent office. A number of arti- 
Cles have appeared in this fine paper 
aggressively demanding that the people 
be given proper recognition of their ap- 
Plication for a separate and independent 
ssier City office. I do not have these 
articles before me for use at the present 
he but at some later date I will have 
an opportunity to give these articles to 

e Congress. 

I can see no reason why there should 
Not be an independent post office for 
sier. Not only is Bossier the seventh 
est city in Louisiana in population 
but it also originates a tremendous 
amount of postal business. A separate 
Office will give this community the pride 
Which should properly be theirs in hav- 

a post office named for this great 
Center, The cost of the office will add 
Nothing to the postal deficit. It can be 
done and handled in such a way as to 
Lost practically no additional amount. 
ben think the Post Office Department has 
ti n inactive long enough. Some ac- 
* is due and the plea of these people, 

ho contribute so heavily to our Govern- 
Ment, should not be overlooked or cast 
aside, I hope the Postmaster General 
pa personally see this insertion in the 

ECORD and will act immediately in ap- 
fi Ving a separate and independent of- 

ce for Bossier City. 


Observance of Good Friday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 
Mr. 


ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following newspaper article from 
the Durant Daily Democrat, of Durant, 
Okla., of March 2, 1955, which contains 
a proclamation of the Governor of Okla- 
homa with reference to the observance 
of Good Friday: 

GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION 


At the request of Miss Ora O'Riley, of 
Durant, Goy. Raymond Gary has issued a 
proclamation urging ministers of Oklahoma 
to hold commemorative services and asking 
that insofar as possible business of the State 
be suspended on the afternoon of April 8, 
as an observation of Good Friday. 

Miss O'Riley said she is seeking to have 
Good Friday set aside as a day of national 
observance, 

Governor Gary's proclamation follows: 

“Whereas the approach of Easter gives 
rise to thoughts of man’s redemption; and 

“Whereas it is fitting that our minds 
should dwell upon the sufferings that were 
endured for our salvation by the Saviour 
on the Friday preceding the resurrection; 
and 

“Whereas Good Friday should be observed 
as a day of thoughtful religious reflection: 

“Now, therefore, I, Raymond Gary, urge 
the clergy of the State to hold commemora- 
tive services betwen the hours of 12 and 3 
on the afternoon of April 8, Good Friday, and 
that insofar as possible the business of the 
State be suspended between these hours. in 
order that all who can do so may spend this 
time in contemplating the greatest act of 
love in the history of the world. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Oklahoma on this 16th 
day of February 1955. 

“By the Governor of the State of Okla- 
homa. 

“RAYMOND Gary.” 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
for Fiscal Year 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5240) making 
appropriations for sundry executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. I would like, if I may take 
this time, to explain why I raised the 
point of order against the provision be- 
ginning on line 3 of page 31 with the 
word “Provided,” and continuing 
through line 14, inclusive. 

May I say that a bill has been passed 
through the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee dealing with this subject, which will 
be a permanent law. Of course, as you 
know, a rider that goes through on an 
appropriation bill is temporary. Every- 
one I know of who is concerned with this 
legislation is satisfied with H. R. 5100. 
We have used a great deal of time and 
study in the preparation of this bill. 
We had the American Dental Association 
and the Veterans’ Administration, as 
well as many other people, appear before 
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the Veterans’ Affairs Committee to tes- 
tify. After hearing all sides and wishing 
to write a bill that would be satisfactory 
and at the same time take care of the 
situation, H. R. 5100 is the result of that 
study. 

This bill is much the same as the one 
introduced last year by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 
It makes permanent the legislation we 
are seeking to pass. It costs very little, 
if any, More money and it is a great 
saving over what was being spent for 
this same purpose in 1951. The best I 
can figure it is a saving of in the neigh- 
borhood of $75 million. We found thata 
great deal of money used at that time 
had been wasted. 

The rider that was struck from the 
bill by my point of order as presently 
written and passed last year contains the 
same provisions as the appropriation 
committee made previously, namely, 
that it does not provide for any exemp- 
tions for the Spanish-American War 
group nor for trainees under Public Law 
16. 

H. R. 5100 which the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs reported unanimously 
last Tuesday is accepted by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration since it contains all of the con- 
ditions which they believe would be per- 
manent law and would not have to be 
appropriated each year. 


Economic Situation in Valley Needs Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Crookston Times, Crookston, 
Minn.: 
ECONOMIC SITUATION IN VALLEY NEEDS Srupy 

There is food for thought—and specula- 
tion—statistics on department and general 
store sales in the Red River Valley district 
of Minnesota as compiled by the Federal 
Reserve bank, Minneapolis. 

According to the data, sales in 10 of the 
12 months of 1954 dropped below the figures 
for the same months of 1953. Only in Feb- 
ruary and April of last year were sales higher 
than for the corresponding 1953 months, 
In those months sales were up 2 percent. 

On the other hand, March sales were down 
12 percent; May showed an 11-percent drop. 
For the year as a whole, department and 
general store sales were 5 percent below 1953, 
while sales of this type for the State as a 
whole remained even with the year before. 

Now comes the big question: Why? 

We are not economists nor statisticians, 
Figures are tricky things and an attempt at 
interpretation on our part might be wholly 
fallacious. But one thing does seem fairly 
obvious: The Red River Valley is not keep- 
ing pace with the rest of the State insofar 
as it economy can be measured on the basis 
of retail sales. For all of Minnesota, approx- 
imately as many dollars were spent in de- 
partment and general stores in 1954 as in 
1953; in the Red River Valley, for every $20 
spent in 1953, only $19 was spent in 1954. 
The trend is continuing this year, judging 
by reports of the Federal Reserve bank. 
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Is this region actually spending less? Or 
could it be that money spent by valley resi- 
dents is going in part to retailers outside the 
area? Again, if this is so, we must ask 
ourselves: Why? 

Perhaps a little Introspective thinking will 
reveal the answers to these questions. Per- 
haps by finding the answers we can find out 
how to remedy the situation. At any rate, 
a pretty thorough study seems to be indi- 
cated. 


Manpower Policies Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
speech recently made before the Man- 
hattan Rotary Club and B'nai B'rith, of 
Topeka, by former Gov. Alf M. Landon, 
of Kansas. I feel these remarks point 
up the need for scientists and other 
needed technically trained personnel in 
the planning for our overall national- 
defense program of today. Governor 
Landon has included direct quotations 
from the presidents of some of our lead- 
ing colleges and universities, and I be- 
lieve these statements are also of special 
interest at this time in view of the un- 
settled international situation and the 
nature of modern warfare. 

The address follows: 

MANPOWER POLICIES Crisis 


Beginning with the demotion of Malenkov 
and his faction on February 8, an unusual 
number of events have occufred of great 
consequences to free men all over the world. 

The Japanese election results; the first 
meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization; Iraq's Mutual Defense Treaty 
with Turkey; the unexpected defeat of com- 
munism in the Andhra State election in 
India; the West German-France and Italian 
ratification of Western European Union; all 
are a great contribution to the future peace 
and liberty in the world. | 

To that impressive list of victories for lib- 
erty and democratic processes can be added 
the English Labor Party members of the 
Parliament ousting from their ranks Aneurin 
Bevan, friendly to Soviet Russia policies, 
hostile to American-British frienship and 
association in organizing the mighty forces 
of freedom-loving peoples to resist the steady 
encroachment of Communist tyrannical 
imperalism. 

These monumental achievements can 
properly be attributed to the policy of 
assistance to nations resisting Communist 
aggression first formulated by former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, his Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes, and British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. They have been success- 
fully strengthened by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and the British Foreign Minister, 
Anthony Eden. 

However, it is a great mistake to assume 
that there will be any sudden change in 
world conditions for the better. 

If there is any dramatic immediate change, 
I think it will be for the worse. 

I have long believed that if the Commu- 
nists passed without overt act the rearming 
of Western Germany, the prospects of a third 
world war would gradually diminish. 

Therefore, the value to a peaceful world 
in the Truman-Churchill-Eisenhower foreign 
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policies lies in the long pull rather than in 
any swift change in world conditions. 

The strongest part of the whole business 
is that now Western European Union is in 
existence, the less conclusive its policies are, 
the more the chances of a third world war 
diminish. 

That is not only because of the internal 
situation in Russia but because the will to 
resist Communist conquest is increasing in 
the hearts and minds of freemen—as the 
means to do so increases. 

I belleve American fatalistic thinking of a 
year ago, that a third world war was in- 
evitable and we might as well get it over— 
is subsiding. 

It would be as bad a mistake to believe 
that the end of the cold war ts in sight. 

I have long advocated that we should 
meet with other powers—including Russia— 
at every opportunity to discuss settlement 
of the disputed points. We must never 
abandon that goal. 

However, it is beyond expectation that 
anything is going to happen right away to 
change the menace to the free world of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

We Americans might as well make up our 
minds to that and settle down to the long 
pull. 

Satisfied as we have every right to be with 
the progress of American policies to save 
the world for peace and freedom, we must 
prepare for a long life in an armed camp. 

For the immediate present, I think it 
means armed existence instead of peaceful 
coexistence—localized military actions that 
might be a prelude to broad scale war. It 
means life in an armed camp for practically 
the entire world on a scale never heretofore 
known and for an undetermined period. 

That is a new kind of existence for the 
American people. However, the older peo- 
ples of the world have that background. 
That is true whether it was tribal history as 
related in the Old Testament or the Golden 
Age of Greece of the Dark Ages. 

In those days it was the custom to turn 
over captured towns to the victorious sol- 
diers for torture—loot—rape and murder. 
Able-bodied captives were sold into slavery. 
The old—the infirm—the infants were left 
to their fate. 

American pioneers faced death and torture 
from Indian raids 24 hours a day. What is 
the difference in being killed by an Indian 
arrow or an atom bomb? 

What difference would it have made to 
the people of Jericho whether their wall was 
tumbled down by the trumpets of rams“ 
horns or an H-bomb, According to the 2ist 
verse of chapter 6 of the Book of Joshua, 
“And they utterly destroyed all that was in 
the city, both man and woman, young and 
old, and ox and sheep and ass, with the 
edge of the sword.” 

We sprayed burning napthene on Japa- 
nese fishing villages in order to destroy their 
food-producing value. The home front is 
the battlefront as always. Only this time 
with the development of the long-range 
bomber the attack—if war comes—will be 
concentrated on the American home front. 

That uncertainty calls for a thorough and 
objective study of the possible effects of 
radioactivity on health and heredity and a 
cessation of unsupported scare stories until 
more facts are available. 

I think the prospect of peace has improved 
as à result of Amecrican-British community 
of interests and leadership. 

I do not believe anything is going to hap- 
pen right away to lessen world tension or 
to relieve the Congress of the necessity of 
facing immediately the question of how best 
to integrate a large and effective military 
establishment into our expanding economy 
without permanent damage either to our 
democratic processes or to America’s basic 
continuing requirements in educating fu- 
ture scientists and technicians, 
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Chancellor Murphy, of Kansas University, 
President McCain, of Kansas State College. 
President Malott, of Cornell University, are 
all agreed that the need for long-range plan- 
ning as regards to minitary manpower in 
self-cvident. 

They also agree that equally important is 
the need for long-range planning as regards 
technical manpower. 

Chancellor Murphy says, “The American 
people dare not lose the race for new knowl- 
edge and we are running against a competent 
well-trained opponent—not the wishfully 
thought ignorant Russian peasant. The 
Russians are increasing the production of 
chemists, physicists and engincers at a far 
greater rate than we are in America, both 
percentagewise and in total number.“ 

Last December, President McCain in 4 
speech entitled, “Education—Newest Battle- 
field of the Cold War,” summarized the facts 
of the sharp accelerations taking place in 
Russia—China and the satellite countries in 
the education of scientists, technicians and 
professional workers. 

President Malott writes me, “I have just 
come back from 2 days in Washington spent 
discussing the impact on our colleges and 
universities under the new national reserve 
plan, and it has for us, I am afraid, many 
questions left unanswered.” 

That all adds up that three of the Nation's 
top ‘educators believe that Russia and her 
satellites have a hard-nosed calculating 
policy which faces up to the facts of tech- 
nological and scientific warfare. 

The Communists obviously recognize that 
well-trained scientists and engineers are 
their most valuable asset. Assistant Defense 
Secretary Quarles at a recent science service 
dinner in Washington stated that in 1939 
the United States turned out 50,000 graduate 
engineers as against less than 20,000 by the 
Russians while last year our total had 
dropped to 29,000 while the Russians had 
Jumped to 54,000, That is simply a devastat- 
ing commentary on the Congress’ handling 
of America’s manpower security activities- 

Despite mounting evidence of increased 
need by both the Nation's industry and 
Armed Forces for scientific and engineering 
manpower, there does not exist in the De- 
tense Department a civillan voice sufficiently 
awake to that crucial problem and sufi- 
clently loud to overcome the poor judgment 
of the military and the Congress in dealing 
with the manpower problem. 

The military man who has lived his mature 
life in a concentrated environment charged 
with the military security of America is 
handicapped in his knowledge of civilian 
requirements. But at that, military leaders 
in many ways have been far in advance of 
the Congress on that crucial manpower 
problem. 

The Communists are realists. They do 
not believe in either the economic or polit- 
ical equality and fraternity philosophy: 
They do believe in training their youth in 
concepts of conformity—that all good comes 
from the Russian Soviet—and all evil from 
the decadent capitalistic democracies. 

Unlike the American Congress, the Soviet 
is not yielding to the pressures of unin- 
formed public opinion. 

While the Congress fears the charge of 
creating an “intellectually elite“ class—tb® 
Communists base their manpower policy on 
the crucial fact that a national reservoir of 
brains as well as brawn is imperative to “ 
nation's existence. 

I believe the philosophy that so far has 
influenced the Congress and some of our 
generals that in the National Defense 3 
Act there should be no difference betwee 
an oll man and a scientist is self-defeating 


- 


In national defense the physicist or scene 
tist is obviously far more important 45 
physicist or scientist. A 

The national reserve plan recommend 
to the Congress by the Department of Pe“ 
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fense is really universal military training 
by the back door. 

As a result, it is a half-baked measure 
that is neither fish nor fowl. 

It is not a truly operative reserve system 
because the plan is too nebulous, and it 18 
not foursquare UMT. 

Apparently the Congress is not going to 
accept the bobtail universal military training 
plan suggested to it nor the rag-tag national 
reserve plan which did not provide for any 
2 way of enforcement or of organiza- 

ion. 

Ignorance and crass politics are truly im- 
Perlling not only our national security but 
literally risking the lives of millions all over 
Our country by failing to solve this increas- 
ingly vital problem. 

I think another phase of our failure to 
Solve this problem is that we falled to realize 
that in a cold war the weapons are political, 
economic, and psychological. ‘There again 
Our colleges and universities provide the only 
Source of personnel appropriately and ac- 
Curately trained for cold-war operations. We 
have ineptly waged a battle for the minds of 
men in this cold war we are engaged in. 

The trouble with much of what we are 
doing seems to rise from the fact that gen- 
erally we seem to be attempting to carry on 
& cold war with the means and methods of 
& hot war. Yet the more astutely we apply 
dur capacities to winning the cold war, the 
More we forestall the possibility of a hot 
war. The problems of winning the cold war 
are not the same as those of winning a hot 
war, 

The crucial problem of maintaining efec- 
tive combat forces as well as a reservoir of 
Scientists for a nation of our size and far- 
flung commitments, and for an unforeseen 
Period that is neither peaceful nor broad- 
Scale war—to protect our democratic proc- 
€sses from 2 or 3 generations of youth ham- 
mered into the military mold—transcends 
the factor of pay or the concept of treating 
the incipient oilman or scientist on the 
Same basis. 

Because I have never criticized a policy 
Without offering an alternative, I quote from 
u letter received from President McCain: 

“Ever since the close of World War II, I 

ave been serlously concerned about our 

Military manpower policy. At the time I 
Was released from the service, I was in charge 
Of the naval personnel classification program 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel in Wash- 
ington, P. C. Some friends in Congress con- 
Sulted with me about the UMT program 

en under consideration. I prepared for 
thelr guidance a plan that I still consider 
feasible, under which the Nation's civilian 
Schools and colleges would carry on most 
Of the technical training needed for our 
armed services. 

“There are several advantages to such a 
Plan. In the first place, I learned from my 
Own close association with military-training 
Programs during the war that our civilian 
Schools and colleges offered training for ap- 
Proximately 80 percent of the specialties for 
Which trained personnel are required in the 
armed services. Secondy, if such training 
Were made the responsibilities of civilian 
tonools during peacetime, it could be under- 
aken without interrupting the civilian edu- 
ation of our young people.” 

ancellor Murphy has somewhat the 
Same idea. He writes me: 
tt Although it is in outline (and no solu- 

On will be ideal considering all facets of 

© problem), these facts should be con- 
sidered; 
the | in the United States today, certainly 

15 bulk of the young people go as far as 

h school. Therefore, I should think that 
t Should be a strong expansion of mili- 
wit work at the high-school level, 
tinut * guaranteed connection with a con- 
Sur, National Guard relationship during 
er periods and the like. 
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“Here then at least the military loaf would 
be leavened by the normal educational yeast 
and the largest percentage of our American 
youth will have a basic military experience 
which could continue through the medium 
of the National Guard. 

“2. Our college ROTC programs should be 
sharply expanded and supported; while at 
a somewhat higher Intellectual level the re- 
serve military leadership can get even more 
advanced training, and again a continuing 
relationship to the National Guard and/or 
the reserve components can be guaranteed. 
But note also that this military training at 
the college level over a 4-year pericd will 
not interfere with the continuing training 
of the scientists and engineers, which we 
need even more than we do the infantry sol- 
dier.” 

Neither of these essentially the same plans 
of course is a complete answer, but they 
could be by and large a good one if the pro- 
fessional military would support the Na- 
tional Guard and a truly reserve setup. ` 

The top military tend to drag their feet 
because they belleve it must be done under 
a strictly full-time military situation. 

The Congress continues to allow our man- 
power policies to be dictated too much by 
an uninformed public opinion and the 
scramble for funds between the Navy, the 
Army, and the Air Force. 

I heartily approve President McCain's con- 
cept that 80 percent of the training should 
be given in civilian schools of all types. Why 
not? That is where this kind of a train- 
ing belongs in a republic, It would be tragic 
indeed—if this all important phase of our 
national existence and future—should be 
taken out of the hands of the civilian-educa- 
tion system and put under the control of 
either industry or military. 

T also heartily approve of Chancellor Mur- 
phy's suggestion that the ROTC work could 
be expanded at the high-school level with 
actual training periods in the National 
Guard for a definite and specific number of 
years. 

There cannot be any reasonable arguments 
against haying the Nation's civilian schools 
and colleges carrying most of the technical 
training needed by the country—whether for 
military or civilian purposes. 

I believe the best thing that can be done 
for our country is to make sure that the 
armed services do not overreach themselves 
and compel them to function in their proper 
sphere. 


Stop Calling the Dodgers “Bums” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a most worthwhile cam- 
paign started recently by the Brooklyn 
Bulletin. I quote from the front page of 
the March 17, 1955, issue of the news- 
paper: 

STOP CALLING THE DODGERS THE “Bums” 

Let's stop calling the Brooklyn Dodgers the 
“Bums.” 

Let's start a campaign to urge everyone else 
to cease and desist from using that uncom- 
plimentary appellation for our favorite base- 
ball team, 

The Brooklyn Bulletin herewith begins a 
drive to rid the Dodgers of that onerous 
moniker. 
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The Dodgers are neither rufflans nor indi- 
viduals without obvious means of support. 
(Although sometimes our pitchers feel that 
way about their teammates.) 

The dictionary says “a bum is an inebriate, 
a mendicant, a tramp, and a loafer.” Now, 
I ask you, is that a nice thing to say about 
the flock? Let's all take the pledge now be- 
fore the season starts to lay off the word 
“bums.” Besides, think of our children. 
How can we reconcile our desire to inspire 
gentlemanly traits with an uncouth burst 
tossed in the direction of our beloved boys 
in the Brooklyn uniforms. We repeat, don’t 
call the Dodgers “hums.” Save it for the 
visiting teams, 


Mr. Speaker, I endorse these senti- 
ments. The Brooklyn baseball team will 
win the National League pennant this 
year, and go on to win the world cham- 
pionship, It is important that the 
dignity of champions be recognized. 


Modern Farming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the East Grand Forks Record, East 
Grand Forks, Minn.: 

It is hard for most of us to realize just 
what a revolution has occurred in rural life. 
That makes it hard for us to plan for the 
future in business, schools, government, and 
many other ways. Our mental picture of 
1955 farming just isn't realistic; we are likely 
to think of farms as we knew them in our 
youth, and so we start under a handicap 
when we project a mental picture of the 
future. An article in Life told how the revo- 
lution gained such impetus: 

“During the farm depression of the twen- 
ties and the general depression of the thir- 
tles, scientists and inventors were cresting 
marvelous new machinery, new fertilizers, 
new pesticides, and new seeds. At the time 
very few farmers had the money to buy 
them. But when war gave farmers an un- 
limited market, these aids to production were 
pulled down off the shelf and set to work all 
at once. With their help and the permission 
of the weather, United States farm output 
rose by a fantastic 33 percent between 1938 
and 1944. It has now gone down a little, 
but the capacity to produce, when and if 
the market demands more food, has kept 
rising.” 

That same article describes what has hap- 
pened on an actual, existing farm in the 
Middle West. In 1933 the present owner and 
his father depended for power largely on six 
horses, They owned only 8635 worth of crop 
machinery, along with some special equip- 
ment valued at $286—less than $1,000 all 
told. Now the owner and his son have 66 
pieces of equipment, including tractors, com- 
bine, mower, sprayer, milking machinery, and 
80 on, which is valued at some $11,000. 

Modern farming is a business, operated by 
skilled technicians and administrators, with 
a sound working knowledge of scientific con- 
servation and production methods. That is 
what farm equipment and the other modern 
aids to farming have brought about. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and edu- 
cational address of Rev. George V. Kerr, 
assistant director, Catholic Charitable 
Bureau of Boston, which he delivered at 
the dinner of the Friendly Sons of St, 
Patrick, held at the Hotel Edison, Lynn, 
Mass., on March 17, 1955: 

Tonight we sing the song of Ireland, a 
rich and rare land, a fresh and a fair land, 
the abode of leprechauns, the mossy green, 
the shamrock and the blarney, where the 
angels fold their wings and rest, Tonight 
we sing of Erin—where the tear and the 
smile in thine eyes blend like the rainbow 
that hangs in thy skies. Tonight we sing 
of Dublin's fair city where girls are so 
pretty of the maid of County Down, the 
wearing of the green, and Galway Bay. To- 
night we sing of holy Ireland, the only land 
whose hero is a saint and whose national 
emblem is a musical instrument, a land 
where even the old are fair and even the 
wise are merry of tongue. 

“I'd like to go to Ireland, if I were young 
once more; 

I'd dance upon the gangplank and I'd skip 
along the shore. 

And all the folks who looked at me would 
say the ‘craythur's tipsy,’ 

Sure, she must be the offspring of a tinker 
of a gypsy. 

Td find a shabby jaunting car (my scorn 
on better travel) 

And bump along to all the fairs on rocks 
and lumpy gravel. 

And many a candle I would burn in little 
wayside bowers, 

Where Mary and the Christ child rest amid 
the trees and flowers. 

I'd visit all the nunneries around about 
Killarney. 

And then I'd dangle by my heels to kiss the 
stone of blarney. 

I'd spend a day in lovely Cork and sit out 
after tea 

To hear the bells of Shandon chime upon 
the River Lee. 

And as I watched the fading of the glowing 
sunset hues, 8 

I'd hope to see a Leprechaun come out to 
mend his shoes, 

And I’d remember Erin's woes, should there 
be rainy weather, 

And the gray Irish sky and I would shed our 
tears together. 

The houses I would visit would be neatly 
roofed with thatch, 

With roses growing round the door and 
strings upon the latch, 

And then I'd board the car once more and 
travel to Tralee, 

Conna and Inniscarra and the holy Innis- 
ree. 

And in the towns and villages that I would 
travel through, 

I'd stop at every wishing well and make a 
wish or two. 

And when the sorry time would come to 
leave the blessed isle, 

I'd be so heavy hearted that I might forget 
to smile. 

And folks who looked at me would say: 
She's quarreled with her Maker,“ 

‘Or else she is the offspring of a very solemn 
Quaker," 
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As a young American I was rather amused 
at the natural tendency of the sanguine 
Irishmen to exaggerate the significance of 
Ireland in the history of civilization. Now 
I know that five peoples in the world's his- 
tory have made supreme contributions to 
world civilization as we have it at the present 
time. They are the Hebrews, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Irish, and the Italians, 
Someday the sheer might of American tech- 
nological genius will be added to the list. 
To reecho Gladstone, “all of the spiritual 
heritage of our race we owe to the Hebrews.” 
And to quote Sir Henry Maine, “Whatever 
lives and moves in the intellectual order is 
Greek in origin.“ The Romans added their 
own great gift of law and justice to the cur- 
rent of civilization. When the Roman life 
of the spirit was waning, and the torch of 
civilization was nearly out, the Irish In the 
distant west of Europe, converted as a whole 
nation to Christianity by Patrick, picked it 
up and carried it on adding their own dis- 
tinct contribution of superb literature, 
music, rhyme in poetry, and fine decorative 
art to the light of civilization. Then came 
the Italians with their masterful work in the 
Renaissance enriching all departments of 
human endeavor, particularly the fine arts, 
music, literature, sculpture. architecture, 
and, above all, painting. These are the 
beacon lights of our race and of our western 
civilization covering 3,500 years. 

It is a supremely unbelievable fact that 
from the 6th to the 10th century of the 
Christian era, the Irish were the teachers of 
the western civilization, that whenever a 
man anywhere in western Europe could talk 
or write a language other than his own, he 
owed it to an Irishman or to someone taught 
by an Irishman. There was a supreme need 
for their missionary and educational work, 
for the Roman Empire had fallen into utter 
decadence and approaching ruin at the 
rough hands of barbarians. Across the seas 
came the Irish missionaries, carrying with 
them culture, and love of beauty, and de- 
velopment of the heart as well as the head, 
Schools were founded in what we now know 
as France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, even 
distant Scandinavia, Africa, and Asia. At 
home in Ireland the Irish were binding the 
most beautiful books ever made, the Book 
of Kells, and the most beautiful jewelry ever 
fashioned. Their love for music led to the 
production of literally thousands of melodies 
that are immemorial. If the Irish had con- 
tributed nothing else to civilization except 
rhyme in poetry, that would have put the 
world under the deepest kind of an everlast- 
ing debt to the Irish people. An indication 
of the glory that was Ireland's in the 8th 
century is a poem with rhyme composed by 
King Aelred of Northumbria, or England as 
we know it today: 


“I found in Innisfail the fair, 

In Ireland, while in study there. 
Women of worth, both grave and gay men, 
Many clerics and many laymen. 


“I traveled its fruitful provinces round, 
And in every one of the five I found 
Alike in church and in palace hall 
Abundant apparel and food for all. 


“I found in Munster, unfettered of any, 
Kings and queens, and poets a many— 
Poets well skilled in music and measure 
Prosperous doings, mirth and pleasure. 


“I found in Connaught the just, redundance 
Of riches, milk in lavish abundance, 
Hospitality, vigor, fame 
In Cruachan's land of heroic name. 


“I found in Ulster from hill and glen 

Hardy warriors, resolute men, 

Beauty that bloomed when youth was gone 
And strength transmitted from sire to son. 


“I found in Leinster the smooth and sleek, 
From Dublin to Slewmargv's peak, 
Flourishing pastures, valor and health, 
Long living worthies, commerce and wealth. 
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“I found in Meath's fair principality, 
Virtue, vigor, and hospitality, 
Candor, joyfulness, bravery, purity, 
Ireland's bulwark and security. 


“I found strict morals in age and youth 
I found historians recording truth, 
The things I sing of in verse unsmooth, 
I found them all. I have written sooth! 


Two supremely saintly characters were 
more than all others responsible for making 
Ireland the Isle of Saints and Scholars, St. 
Patrick and St. Bridget. They, above all, 
gave the impetus to education which meant 
sO much to the Irish people, that enabled 
the Irish nation to be the saviour of ciyili- 
gation when the invasion of the barbarians 
threatened seriously to put an end to it. 
with a great literature, marvelously beauti- 
ful books, transcendentally exquisite jewelry 
and unique originality in music that led 
them to the invention and perfection of 
rhyme in poetry, it would seem that the 
debt of the world to the Irish would be im- 
memorlally recorded. The clan system, 
however, which gave the Irish great freedom 
and a sense of the brotherhood of man and 
of genuine democracy unequalled elsewhere, 
unfortunately left them open to attack by 
their neighbors. Great fighters individually, 
they were unprepared for the mass attack 
of men who made a like work of fighting. 
Hence, the subjection of the Irish people 
and the gradual destruction of the record of 
their great achievements. That is why on 
St. Patrick's Day throughout the world the 
story of Irish glory is retold as well as the 
story of the Irish entombment and their 
epic struggle for a resurrection. 

The first mass attack on Ireland came 
from the Danes, the warring and wander- 
ing Viking Norsemen, in the early 10th cen- 
tury. It lasted for 400 years. The second 
Mass attack emanated from the Anglo-Sax- 
on. It lasted over 700 years. The resist- 
ance was 80 fierce that one historian has 
said that every acre of land in Ireland was 
red with the blood of an Irishman. One by 
one the lights went out all over Ireland 
until, in the year 1775, one was left, the 
light of faith. At the time in history when 
the American Revolution was underway and 
the French Revolution was underground but 
poised for attack, the cause of Irish freedom 
was at its lowest. Sean O'Faolain in his 
King of Beggars sums it up—"The Irish peo- 
ple now had but one possession, their re- 
ligion. They bad not, under the heavens 
on earth, one single other weapon; not 
land—for they were allowed to own none; 
not schools—for they were allowed by law 
to enter none; not position—for they were 
allowed by law to accept none; not so much 
as a gun or even a horse, for they were 
allowed by law to possess none. They had, 
in a word, with the one exception of their 
faith, nothing; no parliament, no vote, no 
papers, no books, no leaders, no hope.“ At 
that time they could only look to a past of 
saints and scholars, to a present of mar- 
tyrdom, to a future of soullessness and 
slavery. Yet if the Irish people were gifted 
with divine foresight, they would have re- 
joiced to know that a new galaxy of Irish 
stars was beginning to glow on the horizon 
of Irish history—the Irish patriot, This 
unique kind of Irishman was destined to 
take a high place In the Valhalla of the Irish 
race and in the hearts of the Irish people. 
In fact to the crack of doom Ireland will 
always be remembered and commonly 
known not only as the land of saints and 
scholars but the land of saints, scholars, and 
patriots. In fact, two such stars had al- 
ready shone brightly by the year 1800, two 
non-Catholic patriots who loved Ireland and 
who. loved freedom, Theobold Wolfe Tone 
and Robert Emmet. Both are remembered 
in the famous Battle Hymn of Ireland— 
“Tone is our battle cry and Emmet our in- 
spiration.” Both of them died in the quest © 
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of Irish freedom. It was Tone who said, 
“In the cause of justice and freedom for 
Ireland it is no great effort this day to add 
the sacrifice of my life.” The braye Emmet 
Was publicly beheaded on a Dublin street. 

While the great American patriot Paul 
Revere was arousing the countryside of Con- 
cord and Lexington in 1775, an Irish patriot 
Was being born on the western seaboard of 
Ireland in County Kerry. His name was 
Daniel O'Connell, a man whose fame was 
destined to become worldwide and as Lecky, 
the famous English historian, said, “To be 
the most important and most conspicuous 
of his time and country”; a man who was 
to take and to fashion the Irish Nation into 
® modern democracy. Blessed with the vision 
to realize that a democracy could not be 
born out of the rack and ruin of Ireland, 
this peasant, one day to be entitled 
“The-Man of the People,” took the people 
of Ireland and gave them first a kingdom of 
the mind. All he said to them was that 
they were not a rabble and that they could 
Out of their own strength make. them- 
Selves into a nation. And the people be- 
Neved him. With his tall hat cocked on the 
Side of his curly head, his cloak caught in 
his fist, a twinkle in his eye, he became the 
Breat liberator, the emancipator, for in 1929 
he achieved his life’s ambition—religious 
freedom for his people. Less than 100 years 
later his ultimate objective, the modern de- 
™mocracy of Ireland, came into being. 

Daniel O'Connell first appeared upon the 
Trish scene in 1808. The hope of the Aristo- 
cratic Irish Committee that some of the re- 
strictions under which people labored might 
be removed was dashed by the English Gov- 
ernment and in the circumstances the 
committee deemed it best to adopt a policy 
Of dignified silence. It was then that O'Con- 
nell, with the bounding blood of youth, 
Caught the ear and mind of the country 
&t large by opposing this servile policy and 
Urging agitation for their commonest rights. 
Thus the Nation which had “no land, no 
Parliament, no vote, no papers, no books, 
no hope,” had a leader, a new captain. 

It was his defense of John Magee, however, 
Several years later that enshrined O'Connell 
in the hearts of his people. John Magee 
was a Dublin Presbyterian of stanch Irish 
Principle and owner of the Evening Post, 
1 of the 2 newspapers in Dublin that the 
Government was unable to curb. In May 
1813 the Post took the occasion afforded by 
the resignation of a government official to 
denounce his administration and to review 
Scathingly those of his predecessors. The 
Government immediately instituted proceed- 

against Magee and Attorney General 
Saurin, a foe of Ireland, had charge of the 
Prosecution, Magee engaged O'Connell for 
S chief counsel. Seamus MacManus in his 
tory of the Irish Race, tells us that Saurin 
held the upper hand and dealt the cards 
pulously. 
the fury every man who was 
Suspected of entertaining the most remote 
Tegard for Irish liberties was set aside. 
. Sonnen. realizing his client had absolute- 
y no chance of escaping from the picked 
Jury, resolved to use the opportunity not to 
sre justice in a court of manifest injustice, 

t to fire the already excited nation by pil- 
B the mockery of justice to which the 

ritish Government treated them. In his 
Whole career O'Connell never made a more 
Popular speech and only few that had a more 
jure aching effect. O'Connell browbeat the 
ury in the box, flaying the chief justice 
í lf on the bench, and arraigned, de- 

Ounced, and defied the whole British ad- 
© tion in Ireland. Magee was, of 


O'Connell's speech sent the country wild 
th enthusiasm, and no wonder, for he had 
ang Sed the lion of injustice in his very lair 
were n nad lashed him till his roars of 
heard to thè of 
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of the world. This astounding brazenness 
of a commoner in attacking and mocking the 
practices of the governmental machinery in 
Ireland brought an attempt to have O'Con- 
nell driven from the bar. But for this petty 
persecution the future emancipator was re- 
paid a thousandfold by the exuberant grati- 
tude of a prostrate people acknowledging 
that they had found, if not a deliverer, at 
least a defender who did not fear to face and 
defy their oppressor. Daniel O'Connell had 
now complete control of the national mind, 
and his voice was the voice of Ireland. The 
unquestioning faith of his fellow Irishmen 
put into his hands a power which he un- 
sparingly wielded to accomplish the people’s 
emancipation. It is this achlevement of 
emancipation that is O'Connell's chief mon- 
ument. It involved three cardinal points: 
(1) Freedom for his fellow Catholics to prac- 
tice their religion; (2) eligibility of Catholics 
for every position and office in the State; 
(3) similar freedom for every man to follow 
his own convictions. The magnitude of his 
achievement will be realized when it is re- 
called that O’Connell was first and last a 
man of law and order with an ingrained 
hatred of revolution and violence. Unfor- 
tunately, he has been usually depicted as a 
wild Irishman making things hot for Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more misleading, 
for if he stands out, in Gladstone's words, as 
“the greatest popular leader the world has 
ever seen,” he is a symbol not of anarchy, 
not of rebellion, but of order. His gospel 
was logic and his practice was law. The 
radicalism of Robespierre was to him a peril 
that must be escaped. He was never a Bol- 
shevist eager to smash society. On the con- 
trary, his grievance was that the organiza- 
tion of government in his day did not permit 
him to play his part as a loyal subject of the 
throne. 

The year 1823 was especially propitious 
for agitation, for beginning the great work 
of emancipation, for it was a time of 
famine and discontent and unrest. To 
bring about organization and leadership, 
O'Connell founded the new Catholic asso- 
ciation which would be organized by parishes 
with the priest as leader in each case, thus 
bringing into politics a new power never 
systematically made use of before. To pro- 
vide sinews for the fight, a Catholic rent 
was established, 1 penny per month per man, 
to be collected at the church gate on the 
first Sunday of each month, and this indi- 
vidually small assessment soon swelled to the 
steady income of a thousand pounds a week. 
In a short time the country was organized 
more thoroughly than it had ever been be- 
fore, and with a stronger organization it 
could be more virile and more determined in 
its demands than ever before. O'Connell 
became belligerent in his speeches, warning 
that a Bolivar, as in Central America, might 
arise in Ireland to activate the people if 
the Irish were driven to desperation. So 
dangerous became the people's attitude that 
the Government was forced to take the de- 
cisive step of suppressing the association 
and of introducing an emancipation bill. It 
failed. But, undaunted, O'Connell started 
to build anew. In the year 1828 O'Connell's 
Catholic association decided to contest the 
reelection of the perennial incumbent, 
namely, Fitzgerald, in County Clare. When 
no one dared to contest Fitzgerald, O' Con- 
nell decided to run for the office himself. 
This meant not only that a Catholic com- 
moner was daring to claim a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but also that the Irish people were 
staking everything on one tremendous gam- 
ble. They were turning the Clare election 
into a symbol of such imaginative force that 
it could not help but strike every observer 
in Europe as a decisive contest for the demo- 
cratic ideal. That the democratic ideal won 
out is due in large measure to the heroism 
of the people themselves, who, without the 
protection of a secret vote, resisted the 
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threats of their landlords and voted for their 
idol. Sean O'Faolain calls them “the real 
heroes." On Saturday night, when the polls 
closed, O’Connell was by 2 to 1 elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Clare. 

It was known that the gamble had defi- 
nitely won when in the following February 
the King asked the House of Commons to 
introduce the emancipation bill for Ireland; 
and when told it would take 70,000 troops to 
control Ireland, the King signed in 1829 the 
emancipation bill which gave freedom of 
worship to all the Irish people. 

With emancipation won, the remainder of 
the leader's life was devoted to working for 
the repeal of the union of Ireland with 
England. That he was denied the privilege 
of seeing this objective realized was per- 
haps due to his conviction that liberty was 
not worth the price of a single drop of 
blood. Daniel O'Connell seemed in his 
later years to forget that an Ireland lulled 
by the opiate of English friendship always 
proved an Ireland folled; while an Ireland 
rebellious was an Ireland successful. In 
1841 Daniel O'Connell was elected to the 
exalted office of Lord Mayor of Dublin and 
by an inspired speech before the Dublin 
Corporation he succeeded in carrying a reso- 
lution to present a repeal petition to parlia- 
ment. Then began a succession of those 
monster meetings, unique in the history of 
nations, which he addressed, a series of 40 
meetings that never numbered less than an 
audience of 100,000. It is difficult for us 
today to accept these figures, yet even the 
London Times conceded a million to the 
gathering on the Hill of Tara, When the 
government took the desperate resolve of 
forbidding the final meeting in Clondarf 
and Daniel acquiesced, the cause of Irish 
sovereignty was postponed, O'Connell 
wanted peace and consequent events proved 
that at Clondarf the grave of O'Connell's re- 
peal was dug and a few years later his own 
grave was dug in Dublin. He was never the 
same old Dan, the bold Dan, whose magnetic 
power had gifted him, by the lifting of a 
little finger, to lead a nation. 

As the years went on, so did the struggle 
for Irish freedom. The spirit, proud and 
indomitable, never weakened, never changed. 
Another great Irish patriot appeared, a non- 
Catholic, Charles Stewart Parnell, who re- 
stored to the Irish nation its constitutional 
rights, the right to vote, the right to hold 
office, he right of home rule. Charles Stew- 
art Parnell was the type of leader who could 
say, “We shall never gain anything from 
England unless we tread on her toes; we 
shall never gain a six-penny worth from her 
by concillation.” Yet the agitation of Par- 
nell never went beyond the force of public 
opinion. And so home rule for Ireland re- 
mained for many years as part of the Irish 
tradition. But the time for the repeal of 
the union with England, the urgency for 
complete Irish independence, was growing 
nearer and stronger. By slow degrees the 
Irish people had taken to their hearts the 
essence of the teaching of O'Connell namely 
to rely on themselves to rebuild their ancient 
and shattered civilization, to rediscover their 
soul as a people and to confront the world 
as an ancient, cultured and dignified race, 
no longer an obscure begger seeking dole by 
abject necessity from another nation’s table. 

The answer to complete freedom was not 
to be found in home rule but in Irish inde- 
pendence and worthily did the best of the 
Trish race respond to this appeal. No greater 
sacrifice of personal interests can be recorded 
than the work expended in Ireland at the 
turn of the century, 1900 to 1916. Father 
O’Growney gave his life for the language; 
William Rooney, for the national cause; 
Padraic Pearce, Thomas McDonough, and 
their comrades faced the firing squad on an 
Easter morning. And among the host who 
have given up their lives for the preserva- 
tion of an Irish Ireland are numbers of un- 
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named, forgotten men and women who were 
prepared to work and to die in obscurity that 
Ireland might live as a free nation. The new 
patriot, the new champion of this spirit of 
complete Irish independence, was Padraic 
Pearce. “The time has come," he said, “when 
Ireland must protest in blood against for- 
eign dominion, I believe in one Irish Nation 
and that free,” was his password. “When 
every subject people ran for freedom was 
Ireland alone to make no sign?" This new 
spirit of patriotism hurried to an issue in the 
Easter uprising of 1914, and it is said that 
the first shots of the First World War were 
fired in Ireland. The Irish Republic was pro- 
claimed to the world and to the people of 
Ireland by the leaders of the uprising, Pearce, 
McDonough, and Plunkett, “Irishmen and 
Irishwomen, in the name of God and of the 
dead generations from which she receives the 
old tradition of nationhood, Ireland, through 
us, summons her children to her flag and 
strikes for freedom.” The Easter uprising 
died in failure and Padraic Pearce in martyr- 
dom, but the heart of the Irish Nation, and 
this time the world, was deeply stirred. In 
the furnace of national suffering a free and 
independent Ireland was born. It was fit- 
ting that it took an Easter uprising to end 
centuries of entombment, centuries of Good 
Fridays, for the Irish people. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that the sentence of a young Irish 
commandant in the Easter uprising was 
commuted from death to imprisonment for 
it meant that the life of a new Irish patriot 
was spared. He was an obscure mathematics 
profeasor, a silent Gaelic League worker, who 
was now strangely recognized as a national 
leader, He shot as it were to the nation’s lead 
in a flash. Cool, reserved, gentle, masterly, 
humble, Eamon DeValera had impressed all. 
He was no great orator like Pearce, he did 
not pretend to have Parnell's marvelous mas- 
tery of political science, nor O'Connell's mag- 
netic personality. He was in the words of 
another compatriot, Arthur Griffith, “a leader 
of peace while both a soldier and a states- 
man.“ 

With Eamon DeValera the last link in the 
quest of Irish patriots for freedom was 
forged. It was Daniel O'Connell who gave 
direction and inspiration to the modern Irish 
democracy and who won the right of the 
Trish people to exercise their greatest posses- 
sion, their faith: It was Parnell who gave 
the Irish people the freedom to exercise their 
greatest civil rights, their right to vote and 
their right to hold office: It was Padriac 
Pearce who gave to the Irish nation the will 
to fight for completely sovereignty, complete 
independence, at the risk of life, loved ones, 
and property, and it remained for the man 
of peace, DeValera, the supreme counselor 
in the day of negotiations, to effect the inde- 
pendence of a sovereign nation. For, in 1919, 
at the general election, all Nationalist Ire- 
land declared its allegiance to the ideal of a 
republic, of a democracy, and the Sinn Fein 
policy of independence from Great Britain 
was adopted. The Irish Constituent Assem- 
bly was proclaimed, and a message sent to 
the nations of the world requesting the rec- 
ognition of the Irish Free State, the nation- 
alist sovereign government. It is said that 
even the sky over Ireland became green for 
a day. 

The remains of the great Irish patriots will 
never truly rest in peace, however, until some 
modern or some future patriot effects the 
repeal of the partition of Ireland; a partition 
that endures against the will of the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people. It 
is a flagrant denial of the domestic right of a 
people to determine its Own affairs, There 
is a sense of unfitness, too, that St. Patrick's 
Seat at Armagh, his grave at Downpatrick, 
and the scenes of his boyhood in Slemish, 
are cut off from the body of Ireland. The 
repeal of partition will complete the aspira- 
tions of the Irish patriots and the Irish 
people, 
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And so, the era of patriots is now a saga 
of Irish history, a shining star in the story of 
the Irish race, a priceless petal of the Trinity- 
like Shamrock, the symbol of Ireland's sanc- 
tity, scholarship, and patriotism. 

I close with this query, What of the pres- 
ent? Is Ireland capable of making a con- 
tribution to the world today? Perhaps the 
query is best answered in the words of Bishop 
John J. Wright, of Worcester, at the Boston 
Clover Club. “The great nations have made 
their impressive, perhaps even dominant, 
contributions to the world’s community. 
Theirs are the stockpiles, physical resources, 
and the sheer mass of numbers; but the 
small nations, like holy Ireland, have the 
gifts of the mind and of the soul, wisdom, 
faith, humility, and the promptness to rec- 
ognize the limitations of the great powers.“ 
These are the gifts that the world needs 
badly at the moment, more than the needs 
of atomic energy and massive armies. These 
are the gifts that Ireland is prepared to 
share, 

But what of the future? It may be sig- 
nificant that while the whole world is at- 
tempting to tear up photographs of Chris- 
tian civilization that perhaps Ireland is hold- 
ing the negative. It may be prophetical, 
says Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, that in the 
dark days Ireland will come again into its 
own, that the whole world will beat at Ire- 
land's door for a blueprint of a better world. 
This is no vain, idle, nor pointless prophecy 
in this atomic age. It would be merely a 
reliving of the past destiny, the past mission, 
of the Irish nation. Ireland is and will be 
prepared. For to this day, the light of 
faith that Patrick kindled on Tara's hill and 
love of freedom that the Irish patriots forged 
in the hearts of the Irish people, remains in 
the Irish spirit and in the blood of the 
Irish nation; and so it shall remain, for so 
long as the sea shall gird this isle of Ire- 
land, so long shall the name and the spirit 
of Patrick, Bridget, Columbkille, Tone, Em- 
met, Parnell, Pearce, DeValera, and O'Connell 
watch in splendor over it as the stars of God. 
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HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
concerning the urgent need for an ade- 
quate Federal school-aid program ap- 
pearing in today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

With reference to the recent testimony 
of Mrs. Hobby before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, I should like 
to point out that as of July 21, 1954, the 
estimated construction cost of needed 
1 in Pennsylvania was $400 mil- 

on. 

The editorial follows: 

CLOSED-EYES POLICY 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare seems now to have adopted a policy 
of dealing with the Nation's critical class- 
room shortage by pretending that it isn’t as 
bad as it was cracked up to be. This is 
something of a change from her first and 
second approaches to the problem. Initial- 
ly, Mrs. Hobby proposed to deal with the 
crisis by holding a White House conference 
about it—sometime toward the end of the 
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year—and then perhaps working out a pro- 
gram of Federal aid at leisure. Next, she 
gave her backing to a sort of Rube Goldberg 
contrivance through which loans would be 
offered to school districts which already had 
exhausted their capacity to borrow. On 
Tuesday, testifying before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, Mrs. Hobby as- 
serted that the classroom shortage is not 
actually as serious as she herself had previ- 
ously reported it to be. By 1960, she said, 
the deficit will be 176,000 classrooms instead 
of the anticipated 407,000. 

It is difficult to check Mrs. Hobby's new 
figures. Perhaps, as she suggested, classroom 
construction has increased beyond expecta- 
tions and many communities have found 
that they can, by repairs and renovation, ex- 
tend the life of schools to a greater degree 
than previously supposed. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, as Mrs. Hobby acknowledged, 
that the shortage is a serious one and calls 
imperatively for some sort of Federal aid. 
It would be a pity to have the indubitable 
need for Federal aid blurred by conflicts as to 
the precise dimensions of the problem. 

In terms of physical facilities, in terms of 
teacher recruitment, in terms of local and 
national support, the American public school 
system is in grave danger of a tragic break- 
down. This is a time when every effort of 
the administration ought to be directed to- 
ward a dranratic revitalization of the schools. 
Those who regard penny-pinching in school 
expenditures as a form of economy can use- 
fully ponder some observations on the sub- 
ject by Alfred North Whitehead: 

“When one considers in its length and in 
its breadth the importance of this question 
of the education of a nation’s young, the 
broken lives, the defeated hopes, the na- 
tional failures, which result from the frivo- 
lous inertia with which it is treated, it is 
difficult.to restrain within oneself a savage 
rage, In the conditions of modern life, the 
rule is absolute, the race which does not 
value trained intelligence is doomed, Not all 
your heroism, not all your social charm, not 
all your wit, not all your victories on land 
or at sea, can move back the finger of fate, 
Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow 
science will have moved forward yet one more 
step, and there will be no appeal from the 
Judgment which will then be pronounced on 
the uneducated.” 
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HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest tributes which has been paid to the 
late Justice Robert H. Jackson, of our 
Supreme Court, was written by William 
W. Bishop, Jr., professor of international 
law at the University of Michigan; and 
was printed in the American Journal of 
International Law. 

Because I feel that this well-written 
article should be called to the attention 
of my colleagues, I am inserting it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

ROBERT H. Jackson 

In the death last October of Justice Robert 
H. Jackson, of the United States Supreme 
Court, the Nation lost an honored jurist and 
public leader who had served it well as law- 
yer, Department of Justice official, Attorney 
General, and Justice of the Supreme Court 
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The cause of international law lost a distin- 
guished advocate and diligent worker, and 
the American Society of International Law a 
Valued and faithful member. Joining the 
society over two decades ago as a practicing 
lawyer in Jamestown, N. Y., Mr. Justice Jack- 
son remained active despite the demands of 
Government service. He served on the exec- 
utive council from 1946 to 1949, and as 
honorary vice president since 1949. In 1945, 
1949, and 1952 he addressed the annual meet- 
ings of the society, and on numerous occa- 
sions spoke to groups of lawyers on matters 
of international law. 

Justice Jackson was esteemed for his con- 
sclentious devotion to his judicial duties. 
Those who knew him well regarded him as a 
very simple and easy mixer, a man who did 
not stand on his dignity, and was the an- 
tithesis of a stuffed shirt. His friends and 
associates remarked his qualities of warmth, 
geniality, penetration, perception of the real 
issues in a matter, breadth of view—all of 
which made him a big man and a lovable one. 
In the pages of our journal he may best be 
commemorated by trying to look at and re- 
assess some of his ideas about international 
law and his work in our field. 

Among his opinions as Attorney General 
and on the Court may be found illuminat- 
ing discussions of international legal points, 
but his work there was better known in other 
areas of the law. Though in earlier years 
a famed protagonist of the New Deal and 
often mentioned as a potential president or 
Chief Justice of the United States, his name 
may well be best remembered in history for 
his efforts in connection with the Nuremberg 
trials of war criminals, 

Most of those in the best position to know 
feel that Justice Jackson deserves a large 
measure of credit for what was attempted 
and accomplished at Nuremberg. Many law- 
yers from many lands played important parts, 
and one can seldom measure with certainty 
the individual contribution of each, but 
Justice Jackson appears to have been the 
dominating personality in the steps leading 
up to the trial and in the conduct of the 
trial itself. What really put across the 
Nuremberg trial plans in compelling overall 
fashion was his report to the President dated 
June 6, 1948.“ In it he specified the possible 
Ways to deal with the Nazi leaders: 

“What shall wo do with them? We could, 
of course, set them at large without a hear- 
Ing. But it has cost unmeasured thousands 
of American lives to beat and bind these 
men. To free them without a trial would 
mock the dead and make cynics of the liy- 
ing. On the other hand, we could execute or 
Otherwise punish them without a hearing. 
But undiscriminating executions or punish- 
ments without definite findings of guilt, 
fairly arrived at, would violate pledges re- 
peatedly given, and would not set easily on 
the American conscience or be remembered 
by our children with pride. The only other 
course is to determine the innocence or guilt 
Of the accused after a hearing as dispassion- 
ate as the times and horrors we deal with 
Will permit, and upon a record that will leave 
Our reasons and motives clear.* 

He had already insisted that We must not 
Use the forms of judicial proceedings to carry 
dut or rationalize previously settled political 
or military policy.”* He urged real judicial 
trlals by an international tribunal, recogni- 
tion of individual responsibility for viola- 
tions of international law, and stress on the 
Crime of aggressive war and the overall 
Nazi conspiracy as well as traditional war 
crimes in the sense of violations of the laws 
Of warfare, 

Impelled by his common law background 
to emphasize the importance of the judicial 
t ction, Justice Jackson felt the oppor- 

‘Unity for constructive action as well as the 
Tesponsibilities involved, He wrote: 


— 
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Any legal position asserted on behalf of 
the United States will have considerable sig- 
nificance in the future evolution of the in- 
ternational law. In untroubled times, prog- 
ress toward an effective rule of law in the 
international community is slow indeed. 
Inertia rests more heavily upon the society 
of nations than upon any other society. 
Now we stand at one of those rare moments 
when the thought and Institutions and hab- 
its of the world have been shaken by the im- 
pact of world war on the lives of countless 
millions. Such occasions rarely come and 
quickly pass. We are put under a heavy re- 
sponsibility to see that our behavior during 
this unsettled period will direct the world's 
thought toward a firmer enforcement of the 
laws of international conduct, so as to make 
war less attractive to those who have govern- 
ments and the destinies of peoples in their 
power.® 

In the London Conference held June 26- 
August 8, 1945, by representatives of the 
United States, United Kingdom, Soviet 
Union, and France, Justice Jackson largely 
succeeded in obtaining agreement on the 
principles for which he stood. He deserves 
much credit for the success of that confer- 
ence in overcoming wide differences between 
the substantive and procedural legal ideas 
of divergent national systems, and in obtain- 
ing agreement both upon a fair Judicial pro- 
cedure and the law to be applied by the 
tribunal. Through patient merging of the 
principles of the legal systems concerned, a 
procedure was developed which caused re- 
markably little trouble and which has gen- 
erally been regarded as fair to the accused. 
His opening statement for the prosecution on 
November 21, 1945, set the pattern for much 
of the thinking of the trial. He served skill- 
fully in the detailed prosecution, and his 
report to the President on October 7, 1946,9 
and various addresses since have well sum- 
marized his views and evaluation of the 
whole endeavor. 

Seeking to explore the thinking behind 
Nürnberg, we observe that Justice Jackson 
had great faith in the “existing and inde- 
structible reality“ of international law and 
the hope which it offered as a “foundation 
on which the future may bulld.”* Even in 
the dark days of early 1941 he wrote that "the 
structure of international law, however ap- 
parently shaken, is one of the most valuable 
assets of our civilization.”* He added that 
“lodged deeply in the culture of the world, 
unaffected by the transitory political struc- 
tures above it, is a bedrock belief in a sys- 
tem of higher law.” “ 

By the time of his Habana address of 
March 27, 1941," Robert Jackson had already 
expressed the ideas underlying the change of 
American policy from traditional neutrality 
to lend-lease and all aid short of war. Dis- 
crimination between the belligerents was 
justified on the illegality of Hitler's resort to 
war In violation of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War, as well as upon 
the notion of collective self-defense. Speak- 
ing of this treaty and the Argentine Anti- 
War Treaty, he said at Habana that they 
“rendered unlawful wars undertaken in vio- 
lation of their provisions. In consequence, 
these treaties destroyed the historical and 
juridical foundations of the doctrine of neu- 
trality conceived as an attitude of absolute 
impartiality in relation to aggressive wars, 
It did not impose upon the signatories the 
duty of discriminating against an aggressor, 
but it conferred upon them the right to act 
in that manner.” * 

Showing the thinking which later pre- 
valled at Nürnberg, he concluded: 

“To me, such an interpretation of inter- 
national law is not only proper but necessary 
if it is not to be a boon to the lawless and 
the aggressive. A system of international 
law which can impose no penalty on a law- 
breaker and also forbid other states to aid 
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the victim would be self-defeating and 
would not help even a little to realize man- 
kind's hope for enduring 2 

While various others had urged that Nazi 
leaders be tried for the crime of aggressive 
war as well as for violations of the laws of 
warfare, Justice Jackson emphasized this 
approach. As he saw it, the facts clearly 
established the guilt of the Nazi leaders in 
this respect, and he based the legal conclu- 
sions on Germany's violation of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact as well as other treaties into 
which Germany had freely entered: 

“Unless this pact altered the legal status 
of wars of aggression, it has no meaning at 
all and comes close to being an act of 
deception.’ * 

The tribunal was to adopt his reasoning 
as to the legal effect of this treaty, and to 
agree that it “constitutes only one in a 
series of acts which have reversed the view- 
point that all war is legal and have brought 
international law into harmony with the 
commonsense of mankind, that unjustifiable 
war is a crime," “ 

Repeatedly he emphasized that the charge 
of aggressive war was being used not to make 
criminal those acts which were otherwise 
lawful, but to deprive the violators of the 
excuse that their acts were done in lawful 
war: 

“Doubtless what appeals to men of good 
will and commonsense as the crime which 
comprehends all lesser crimes, is the crime 
of making unjustifiable war. War neces- 
sarily is a calculated series of killings, of 
destructions of property, of oppressions, 
Such acts unquestionably would be criminal 
except that international law throws a man- 
tle of protection around acts which other- 
wise would be crimes, when committed in 
pursuit of legitimate warfare, In this they 
are distinguished from the same acts in the 
pursuit of piracy or brigandage which have 
been considered punishable wherever and by 
whomever the guilty are caught.” “ 

He had little patience with the contention 
that the trial of these Nazi leaders for plan- 
ning, initiating, and waging aggressive war 
would result in ex post facto application of 
criminal law. He believed that such acts 
had already become criminal by 1939 
when they were committed, and that even 
assuming that they had not, yet the prohi- 
bition of ex post facto laws was not an ab- 
solute but a principle which should be used 
to attain just results, On various occasions 
he stated: 

“International law is more than a scholar- 
ly collection of abstract and immutable prin- 
ciples. It is an outgrowth of treaties and 
agreements between nations and of accepted 
customs. Yet every custom has its origin 
in some single act, and every agreement has 
to be initiated by the action of some state. 
Unless we are prepared to abandon every 
principle of growth for international law, 
we cannot deny that our own day has the 
right to initiate customs and to conclude 
agreements that will themselves become 
sources of a newer and strengthened inter- 
national law. International law is not ca- 
pable of development by the normal processes 
of legislation for there is no continuing in- 
ternational legislative authority. Innova- 
tions and revisions in international law are 
brought about by the action of governments 
designed to meet a change in circumstances. 
It grows, as did the common law, through 
decisions reached from time to time in adapt- 
ing settled principles to new situations. The 
fact is that when the law evolves by the case 
method, as did the common law and as inter- 
national law must do if it is to advance at 
all, it advances at the expense of those who 
wrongly guessed the law and learned too late 
their error.” . 

If this be thought unjust, he often pointed 
out that: 
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“We must not forget that we did not Invoke 
the outlawry of war as a sword to punish 
acts that were otherwise innocent and harm- 
less. On the contrary, it was the accused 
who had to establish the lawfulness of their 
belligerency to excuse a course of murders, 
enslavements, arsons, and violence which, ex- 
cept in war, is criminal by every civilized 
concept," = 

In this whole endeavor he realized the 
“far-reaching, and in its application to the 
facts“ * most novel” feature of indi- 
vidual accountability to international law 
and authority.“ In his opening statement 
at Nuremberg he went to the heart of the 
matter: 

“Crimes always are committed only by per- 
gons. While it is quite proper to employ the 
fiction of responsibility of a state or corpora- 
tion for the purpose of imposing a collective 
lability, it is quite intolerable to let such a 
legalism become the basis of personal 
immunity.” æ 

In retrospect, if punishment by political 
decision * would have violated no interna- 
tional law, what useful purpose was served 
by the war crimes trials? And if all but 
one (Hess) of the defendants convicted of 
crimes against the peace were also convicted 
of more “orthodox” war crimes and crimes 
against humanity involving violations of the 
laws of warfare and of ordinary criminal law, 
why was it necessary or desirable to add and 
emphasize the notion of crimes against the 
peace? The decision to prosecute for crimes 
against the peace appears to have been 
taken, not for the purpose of obtaining con- 
victions or punishments of persons who 
would otherwise have escaped, but rather 
for the purpose of firmly establishing as a 
principle of international law that a war of 
aggression is criminal. 

The Justice himself always emphasized 
that the importance of the trial lay in the 
principles to which the four powers became 
committed by the London agreement, ad- 
hered to by 19 other nations, and by their 
participation in the trial. Not only did that 
agreement devise a workable procedure for 
the trial, but, more important, it “for the 
first time made explicit and unambiguous 
what was theretofore, as the tribunal has de- 
clared, implicit in international law, namely 
that to prepare, incite, or wage a war of ag- 
gression, or to conspire with others to do so, 
is a crime against international society, and 
that to perscute, oppress, or do violence to 
individuals, or minorities on pollitcal, racial, 
or religious grounds in connection with such 
a war, or to exterminate, enslave, or d 
civilian populations, is an international 
crime, and that for the commission of such 
crimes individuals are responsible.” = 

Pointing out the value of the trial also as 
“the world’s first postmortem examination 
of a totalitarian regime,” he reported to the 
President as one of the real accomplishments 
that: 

“We have documented from German 
sources the Nazi aggressions, persecutions, 
and atorocities with such authenticity and 
in such detall that there can be no responsi- 
ble dental of these crimes in the future and 
no tradition of martyrdom of the Nazi lead- 
ers can arise among informed people.“ 

Through the London Agreement and the 
incorporation of its principles in a judicial 
precedent, he concluded that “we have put 
international law squarely on the side of 
peace as against aggressive warfare, and on 
the side of humanity as against persecu- 
tion.“ 

Justice Jackson evaluated the Nürnberg 
trial as “an attempt to answer in terms of 
the law the most serious challenge that 
faces modern civilization—war and interna- 
tional lawlessness." Referring to President 
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Wilson's remark in 1919 about international 
law having been “a little too much thought 
out in the closet,” he sought to “bring inter- 
national law out of the closet where Presi- 
dent Wilson found it and impress it upon 
the consciousness of our people.“ Citing 
the many successful arbitrations between 
the United States and Great Britain, he 
stated that: 

“The world's hope for peace depends in 
the last analysis upon establishing patterns 
of national behavior that will sustain inter- 
national institutions strong enough to settle 
confllets before they break into wars. We 
must forge and use stronger and more in- 
clusive instrumentalities for the hearing and 
settlement of grievances which may be used 
as an alternative for war without compro- 
mise of nation! honor.“ * 

In this successful extension and adapta- 
tion to international uses of the philosophy 
and technique of our daily law practice,* 
he hoped that nations could “devise instru- 
ments of adjustment, adjudication, and con- 
ciliation, so reasonable and acceptable to the 
mases of people that future governments 
will always have an honorable alternative to 
war. We may as well face the fact that 
it will not be enough to have a mechanism 
for keeping the peace which a few scholars 
and statesmen think well of. If it is really 
to work, it must have such widespread ac- 
ceptance and confidence that peoples as well 
as philosophers support it as a thoroughly 
honorable and reasonably hopeful alterna- 
tive to war,” = 

Doubtful of the utility of codification of 
international law until the world had many 
more shared experiences and values in deal- 
ing with international disputes by legal 
means.“ he felt that 

“We should take advantage of every op- 
portunity to deal with international con- 
troveries by the adjudicative or arbitral 
techniques. In this way we will enlarge 
and expand the world's experience in using 
these orderly and rensonable processes, fash- 
ion an increasing body of decisional and 
customary international law, and encourage 
the law-abiding habit among nations.” * 

There may be room for much difference 
of opinion as to the validity of some of the 
views expressed by Mr. Justice Jackson, but 
in the main they are sound and necessary 
for making real progress in international 
law. He was only too aware that the last- 
ing value of the Nuremberg principles will 
depend far less on the ready acceptance 
given them by the United Nations General 
Assembly than on the use made of them in 
the future. Most of us will agree with his 
belief that— 

“Those who best know the deficiencies of 
international law are those who also know 
the diversity and permanence of its accom- 
plishments and its indispensability to a 
world that plans to live in peace.“ = 

Wm. W. Brsuop, Jr. 


(Charles Warren was born March 9, 1868, 
and died August 16, 1954, at his home in 
Washington at the age of 86. A native Bos- 
tonian of pure Colonial ancestry, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, a student at the Harvard 
Law School for 2 years (obtaining a degree 
of A. M), Mr. Warren came to be early 
marked as an author and historian. His 
career may be divided roughly into several 
more or less distinct phases. During the 
first phase up to 1914, while he was en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Boston, he 
tried his hand at a novel, The Girl and the 
Governor (1900), and a poem delivered at 
the dedication of the Harvard Union in 1901. 
But his penchant for historical writing was 
by that time distinctly budding. Besides 
various legal papers and historical notes in 
current law reviews, he published a two- 
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volume work on the Harvard Law School and 
Early Legal Conditions in America (1909), 
and a History of the American Bar, Colonial 
and Federal, to the Year 1860 (1911)) 


+ One must at least mention his opinion of 
August 27, 1940, sustaining the President's 
power to conclude the “destroyer-bases deal” 
as an executive agreement (39 Ops. Atts, Gen. 
484); this Journal (vol. 34 (1940), p. 728); 
his discussion of the bases, dissenting, in 
Vermilya-Brown Co. v. Connell ((1948) 335 
U. S. 377, 390); and his comments, concur- 
ring, in U. S. v. Spelar ((1949) 338 U. 8. 217, 
224). Of more than passing interest, see 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines v. Waterman 
S. S. Corp. ((1948) 333 U. S. 103); Hirota v. 
MacArthur (1948) 335 U. S. 876, and (1949) 
338 U. S. 197); Johnson v. Eisentrager 
((1950) 339 U. S. 763); Zittman v. McGrath 
((1951) 341 U. S. 446); and Orvis v. Brownell 
((1953) 345 U. S. 183). Justice Jackson's 
Cardozo lecture, Full Faith and Credit: The 
Lawyer's Clause of the Constitution (Co- 
lumbia Law Review, vol. 45 (1945), p. 1), 
is a masterful discussion of constitutional 
controls over private international-law ques- 
tions between States of the United States. 

Report of Robert H. Jackson, United 
States representative to the International 
Conference on Military Trials, London, 1945, 
Department of State Publication 3080, p. 42. 

3 Ibid., at p. 46. 

Address before American Society of Inter- 
national Law, April 13, 1945, proceedings, 
1945, p. 10, at p. 15. 

Report, cited above, footnote 2, at p. 53. 

*Ibid., at p. 432. 

Loc. cit., footnote 4, at p. 11. 

* Jackson, Challenge of Intcrnational Law- 
lessness (American Bar Association Journal, 
vol. 27 (1941), p. 690). 

Address before Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Havana (Mar. 27, 1941, this Jour- 
nal, vol. 35 (1941), p. 348, at p. 349). 

» Loc, cit., footnote 8. 

See footnote 9. 

*Thid., at p. 354. 

* Tbid., at p. 358. 

* Op. cit., footnote 2, at p. 52. 

* Thid. 

*“Thid., at p. 51. 

Opening address for the United States at 
the Nuremberg trial, Nov. 21, 1945. United 
States, Office of Chief of Counsel for Prose- 
cution of Axis Criminality, Nazi Conspiracy 
and Aggression, vol. 1 (1946), p. 114, at p. 165. 

Jackson, Nuremberg in Retrospect, Am. 
Bar Assn. Journal, vol. 35 (1949), p. 813, at p. 
886 


Jackson, Some Problems in Developing an 
International Legal System, Temple Law 
Quarterly, vol. 22 (1948), p. 147, at p. 152, 

= Op. cit. (footnote 17), at p. 168. 

= Op, cit. (footnote 18), at p. 684. 

* Report to the President, October 7, 1946, 
loc. cit. (footnote 6), at p. 437. 

Ibid., at p. 438. 

“Tbid., at p. 439. 

= Loc. cit. (footnote 18), at p. 813. 

* Address of April 13, 1945, loc. cit. (foot- 
note 4), at p. 13. j 

= Address before New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, Jan, 24, 1942. N. Y. State Bar Assn. 
Repts., vol. 65 (1942), p. 434, at p. 442. 

= Ibid., at p. 443. 

Address of April 13, 1945, loc. cit. (foot- 
note 4), at p. 12. 

Address before American Society of Inter- 
national Law, April 26, 1952. Proceedings. 
1952, p. 196, at p. 201. See also footnote 27. 

m Loc, cit. (footnote 19), at p. 158. 

ss Address of April 13, 1945, loc. cit. (foot- 
note 4), at p. 11. 

= The writer is indebted to the kindness 
of Mrs. Cleada N, Horne, Mr. Warren's secre- 
tary for over 35 years, for making available 
certain data for this paper. 
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Text of Opening Statement Announcing 
Subject of Investigation by Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Clyde Doyle, Cali- 
fornia, for Subcommittee Hearings of 

House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in Milwaukee, Wis., in Accordance 
With Recently Announced House Reso- 
lution 151 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr, Speaker, by unani- 
Mous consent heretofore granted me by 
this great legislative body so to do, I 
herewith present the text of remarks 
made by me at Milwaukee, Wis., on Mon- 
day, March 28, 1955, upon the opening 
of 3 days of public hearings by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. I believe it is espe- 
Cially pertinent that wording of my 
Opening statement, as subcommittee 
Chairman, be thus conveyed to you and 
all of my other colleagues by reason of 
the recent unanimous approval of House 
Resolution 151, wherein section 2 (i) 
reads, as follows: 

The chairman at an investigative hearing 
shall announce in an opening statement the 
Subject of the investigation, 


Having the responsibility and privilege 
Of having House Resolution 151 bear my 
name, but without claiming any pride of 
authorship, or exclusive accomplish- 
ments in the submission of House Reso- 
lution 151 to the House Rules Commit- 
tee and then the full House itself for 
Consideration, I felt reasonably sure that 

opening statement by me, as set 
forth in the following text thereof, would 
indicate to you and all my colleagues 
What I believe to be in accordance with 
the recently adopted House Resolution 
151 in connection with the obligation 
therein stated that the chairman “shall 
announce in an opening statement the 
Subject of the investigation.” At these 
hearings at Milwaukee the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee were my distin- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WiLu1s], and my distin- 
Suished colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

My two colleagues and I were neces- 
Sarily and officially absent from the floor 
of the House of Representatives Monday, 

esday, and Wednesday, March 28, 29, 
and 30, inclusive, in performance of our 
Official committee duties. 

Ir. Speaker, I state that I believe the 
were productive of much of 

Value to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in accordance with 
© requirements made of said commit- 
under Public Law 601. Amongst 
other developments in Milwaukee, some 
f the 15 witnesses who appeared before 
frie Might be termed cooperative or 
th Ndly witnesses. They did not plead 
© fifth amendment, and while more 
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than two-thirds of the witnesses did 
plead the fifth amendment, it is believed 
by we three subcommittee members that 
the Milwaukee hearings were well worth 
the time, effort, and cost expended to 
conduct them. 

I wish to state that we felt throughout 
the 3 days of public hearings the public 
press and reporters and photographers 
were very cooperative in the observance 
of our required procedures, 

The text of my announcement as the 
hearings opened was as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY Mr. DOYLE, 
SUSCOMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

The subcommittee will please be in order. 
Let the record show that the Honorable 
Francis E. Warrer, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, House of 
Representatives, pursuant to the provisions 
of law, Public Law 601, enacted in 1946, es- 
tablishing this committee, duly appointed 
Representatives Eowinw E. WILLIS, of Loui- 
siana, GORDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio, with my- 
self CLYDE Dorie, of California, chairman, 
as a subcommittee to conduct these hearings 
in Milwaukee, Wis. The full membership of 
the subcommittee is present. Also present 
for 1 day is Hon. DONALD Jackson, a member 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
We are pleased he is present. 

The Congress of the United States has im- 
posed upon the Committee on Un-American 
Activities the duty to make investigations of 
“the extent, character, and objects of un- 
American propaganda activities in the United 
States, the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive and un-American propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries or 
of a domestic origin and attacks the prin- 
ciple of the form of government as guaran= 
teed by our Constitution, and all other ques- 
tions in relation thereto that would aid Con- 
gress in any necessary remedial legislation.” 
This committee is not a court, Its duty is to 
investigate as an aid to Congress for purposes 
of more intelligently legislating. 

This committee has devoted much time in 
the past years to the investigation of the 
subject of communism, and the committee 
has endeavored to keep Congress informed of 
the extent, character, and objects of the 
Communist conspiracy within this country. 
We have held investigations in many of the 
most vital manufacturing and industrial 
cities, In the performance of this huge task 
the committee, in its reports to Congress, 
has made 48 recommendations for new leg- 
islation or the strengthening of existing leg- 
islation designed to aid in the fight against 
communism. All but 4 of these recommen- 
dations, in 1 form or another, have been 
enacted into law by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The committee wants it understood that 
in the conduct of this hearing it ts not 
interested in any dispute between employ- 
ers and employees or between one union 
and another. Neither is it interested in the 
internal affairs of any union, It proposes 
to follow and uncover, if it can, the Com- 
munist Party activities of any person as to 
whom reliable information indicates Com- 
munist Party affiliation, whether that be in 
the field of labor or any other field. 

In pursuing these statutory objectives of 
the committee, as outlined above, former 
investigations have disclosed a concentration 
of Communist efforts in many of the strate- 
gic defense areas ot the country. The city 
of Milwaukee, ranking eighth in size, as 


. compared to the other great industrial cities 


of our Nation, haying in its area more than 
2,000 manufacturing plants representing 200 
distinct lines of industry, and leading the 
whole world in the manufacture of heavy 
machinery and electrical controls, units and 
parts, is of great strategic importance to our 
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beloved Nation as a whole, both in time of 
peace and in time of war. 

The purpose of this present investigation 
starting this morning is to determine first 
whether there has been planned Communist 
activity in this Important area, and if so, 
the nature, extent, character, and objects 
thereof. It is not limited to this, however. 
The committee is especially interested in 
ascertaining the methods used by the Com- 
munist Party of the United States in fil- 
trating local industrial units, civic organ- 
izations, or other groups, and the extent of 
its influence in the economic and social 
phases of our society. Whatever information 
we obtain will better enable Congress to 
legislate more ably and comprehensively. 

It is a standing rule of this committee 
that any person named in the course of 
committee hearings be given an early op- 
portunity to appear before the committee, 
if he desires, for the purpose of denying or 
explaining any testimony adversely affecting 
him. This is the American way of doing. 
If this be his desire, of any person named 
during these 3 days, he should communicate 
immediately with legal counsel for the com- 
mittee as soon as possible. 

The committee is deeply appreciative of 
the action of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service for changing the date of a 
hearing previously arranged by them to be 
conducted in this hearing room, in order that 
this congressional committee could have it 
available for these hearings, I desire to take 
this opportunity to thank Supt. E. A. Red- 
lin, who is in charge of the Federal Build- 
ing; United States Marshal Clemens S. Mi- 
chalski; Chief of Police John W. Polcyn, and 
the capable members of their respective 
staffs for the important service they have 
rendered this committee in connection with 
this hearing. I desire also to thank Hon, 
Robert E. Tehan, United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Wisconsin, 
and his secretary, Miss Marlon Lynch, for 
their splendid cooperation in making It pos- 
sible for us to have the use of this hearing 
room. 

Being just informed a few minutes ago the 
Milwaukee Bar Association, constituted by 
the membership of practicing attorneys in 
the city of Milwaukee, voluntarily and cor- 
dially named a panel of nine of its members 
to render advice to any witnesses appearing 
before this committee as to said witnesses’ 
constitutional rights. On behalf of this sub- 
committee I compliment the Milwaukee Bar 
Association for offering to render this valu- 
able service. Similar service by bar assocli- 
ations has previously been rendered in a few 
of the great metropolitan cities of our Nation 
and we recognize it as being in the best 
tradition of members of the bar to perform 
this valuable community service. 

I would remind those present in this hear- 
ing room that we are here at the direction 
of the Congress of the United States, to 
discharge a duty and honorable, specific, 
official obligation that has been placed upon 
us by Public Law 601. You are here by the 
permission of the committee during these 
3 days of hearings and I trust that through- 
out the hearings you will conduct yourselves 
as guests of the committee. A disturbance 
of any kind, or audible comment during the 
course of testimony, whether favorable or 
unfavorable to the committee or any witness 
appearing before it, will not be tolerated. 
For any infraction of this rule the offender 
will be immediately ejected from the hearing 
room. I trust it is only necessary to call 
this matter to your attention and that it 
will not be necessary that it be repeated. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
consists of nine Members of the House of 
Representatives, Each member is also a 
member of one other major congressional 
committee. Since the workload of this com- 
mittee is so constant and heavy, it has been 
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found necessary to divide the committee into 
subcommittees of three members when the 
work takes attention away from Washington, 
D. C. This makes it so the committee mem- 
bers are away from the Capital on less oc- 
casions and is also in the interest of saving 
expense as well as facilitating the necessary 
work. On such occasions the House of Rep- 
resentatives officially excuses our absence 
from our other dally duties at the Capital. 

If any person in or about Milwaukee de- 
sires to cooperate with the committee during 
our brief stay, we invite such person to 
promptly see our legal counsel or our investi- 
gator. They are both here in the room with 
us. In many cities where the House Un- 
American Activities Committee has held 
hearings former active members of the Com- 
munist Party have voluntarily come forward 
and, either in executive or public session of 
the committee, testified against the Com- 
munist conspiracy of which they were for- 
merly unwitting or consclous members, and 
have thus given tangible evidence of the 
fact that they had had an experience in the 
Communist Party which convinced them 
that they had made a serious mistake in 
Joining it, and also that they desired hence- 
forth to place their abilities and energies 
out in front in support of making up, as 
far as they could, for their mistake in join- 
ing the Communist Party and help their 
neighbors to know the inherent dangers of 
this subversive Communist activity In their 
respective communities, I give this same 
invitation to any person disposed to do the 
same service while we are here these 3 days. 
And if there be such persons who do not 
get around to coming forward while we 
Congressmen are here in Milwaukee, we re- 
spectfully suggest that you communicate 
that you are desirous and willing to render 
the service to us at the House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., and your communication 
will receive prompt attention, 


Peace in Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Facts Forum News of 
April 1955. 

PEACE IN OUr Time? 
(By Freda Utley) 


Discussion of United States policy today is 
rendered singularly difficult by the impossi- 
bility of discovering what it is. One is hard 
put to decide whether we have a foreign pol- 
iey at all, or are simply standing in the 
middie of the road, unable to decide which 
way to go, and in grave danger of being hit by 
the traffic moving rapidly in both directions. 

Not only do the pronouncements of the 
President and Secretary of State vary from 
week to week, or even from day to day—and 
often fail to synchronize—they also tend to 
be as ambiguous as the sayings of the Delphic 
oracle which were wont to mislead the 
Greeks who consulted it and interpreted 
its mysterious messages according to their 
hopes and fears or prejudices. President 
Eisenhower's answers to questions at his 
press conferences, together with his own and 
Secretary Dulles’ es, not to mention 
the remarks occasionally contributed by sun- 
dry Cabinet members, generals, and admirals, 
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serve only to leave the world guessing. 
Either their statements contradict one an- 
other or they can be interpreted in such di- 
verse fashion by the pundits who explain 
them in the press and on the radio that the 
public might just as well continue enjoying 
itself watching TV dramas, comedies, or 
cheesecake, as seek information in the news- 
papers or anywhere else concerning the mys- 
tery of United States policy. 

Insofar as America's Atlantic policy is con- 
cerned there is some clarity. True that our 
promises to France and Germany concerning 
the Saar contradict one another and may yet 
wreck the West European union and prevent 
NATO from acquiring a backbone in the 
shape of a West German army. Nor is there 
any guaranty that our British and French 
allies will not tear down the palnfully-bullt 
structure of West European union at the 
forthcoming conference with Moscow, which 
is to precede the implementation (as distinct 
from ratification) of the Paris pacts. 

But at least the world knows that the 
United States Air Force is on the alert, night 
and day, at its many bases around the pe- 
riphery of the Soviet empire, and that if the 
Communists attack anywhere in the Euro- 
pean or Middle Eastern area, we shall hit 
them with all that we have. It is in the 
Pacific, where the danger of war is far more 
imminent, that our intentions are so vague 
that neither friend nor foe knows whether 
America can be counted upon to help the 
Chinese Nationalists to retain the offshore 
islands which the Communists have already 
started to attack, following the evacuation 
of the Tachens at our insistence. 

Certainly we cannot know what is our in- 
tention from Mr. Dulles’ statements. In his 
February 16 speech to the Foreign Policy 
Association in New York he said that “the 
United States has no commitment and no 
purpose to defend the coastal positions as 
such.” His subsequent remarks on this and 
other occasions that by “as such” he meant 
that we shall defend them only if thelr con- 
quest by the Communists seems to presage 
an attack on Formosa, served only to make 
confusion worse confounded. 

Since Peiping is proclaiming night and day 
that it intends to liberate Formosa, there 
can be no doubt that these islands would be 
steppingstones to their objective, just as in 
Nationalist hands they constitute Free 
China's last best hope of liberating the main- 
land from the Communists. But Mr. Dulles* 
phrase "as such” leaves it open to us to pre- 
tend to ourselves that Communist China will 
cease and desist from aggression If we let her 
take the Qucmoys and Matsu in exchange for 
a cease-fire in the Formosa Straits. 

Since everyone must know after 
rean experience that Peiping, like 
cannot be counted upon to honor even its 
treaty obligations—much less any behind- 
the-scenes deal—the effect of the “as such” 
statement is to leave the way open for a 
graceful retreat if the President continues to 
believe “that there is no alternative to 
peace.” 

It would in fact seem that the only difer- 
ence between United States and British pol- 
icy is that London wants us to compel Chiang 
Kai-shek to abandon the Quemoys and 
Matsu without any quid pro quo, whereas 
Washington wants at least a tacit cease-fire 
and an end to Peiping's daily proclamation 
of its intention to attack Formosa. 


GUARANTEED NO INTERFERENCE 


Since the United States has ict it be under- 
stood that the Communists need not fear 
wer with us so long as they only nibble at the 
offshore islands; and since we have forbidden 
the Nationalist air force and navy to bomb 
the airfields the Communists are construct- 
ing at Foochow, or to interfere with the ship- 
Ping bringing war supplies to Foochow and 
Amoy, we haye in effect guaranteed to the 
Communists that there will be no interfer- 
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ence with their preparations for the all-out 
assault on the islands which we should re- 
gard as preparatory to an attack on Formosa 
and which would mean war with us. It is 
almost as if we had told the enemy that we 
won't fight him until he is good and ready 
and will have a fair chance to win. 

On his return from Asia, on March 6, Mr. 
Dulles spoke as if he had become conyinced 
that firm opposition to any additional Com- 
munist expansion is essential to block “the 
crumbling away“ of allied authority in Asia. 
But, as the New York Times also reported on 
March 7: 

“Nothing in Mr, Dulles’ remarks today 
[March 6] or during his tour bas removed 
the uncertainty about what the United 
States will, or will not, do about the offshore 
islands.” 

Nobody, except God and maybe President 
Bisenhower, although even this is doubtful, 
knows whether we shall, or shall not, fight 
to defend the Quemoy and Matsu offshore 
islands. The American public certainly does 
not know and can only choose between the 
varying opinions of commentators, colum- 
nists, and editorial writers. Congress does 
not know, although Knownanp is determined 
that we shall and Morse that we shall not. 
It would seem that neither Mr. Dulles nor 
Admiral Radford knows, although the latter 
definitely, and the former almost certainly, 
wants us to stop the further triumphant 
advance of communism in Asia by a firm 
stand. 

The Chinese Nationalists don't know, al- 
though they understood originally that the 
administration had pledged itself to heip 
them defend these strategically and politi- 
cally important islands. Their Foreign 
Minister, George K. C. Ych, having stated 
on February 10 that the United States had 
promised to defend the Quemoys and Matsu, 
retreated from his premise next day. After 
leaving the State Department, on the day 
he returned to Formosa, he was reported 
by the New York Times as saying that “he 
had not intended to leave the impression 
that the United States had given the Na- 
tionalist Chinese a specific pledge.” Mr. 
Yeh added that he would not eliminate that 
possibility but said that it is for the United 
States to decide. 

The Communists don't know, and therein 
lies the greatest danger of war. For, as we 
should know from past experience, all wars 
are started by one miscalculation. History 
shows that both the First and Second World 
Wars might never have occurred if the in- 
tentions of the Western Powers had been 
realized. But, as Syngman Rhee has re- 
marked, There is an old saying that those 
who will not learn from history will be re- 
quired to repeat it.” 

Tronically, considering the Republican 
campaign promises of 1952, it was lert to 
James P. RicHarps, the South Carolina 
Democrat who now heads the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, to remark, on March 6, 
that the United States is risking an armed 
clash over the Matsu and Quemoy Islands 
by withholding its intentions regarding 
them. As he wisely stated, the consequence 
is likely to be that the Communists “will 
start probing out our intentions * * * and 
in doing so will open an armed clash.“ It 
was also Mr. Ricwarps who, on March 6, 
stated that when the joint resolution on 
Formosa was voted the administration had 
misled Congress into believing that it was 
guaranteeing the defense of the offshore 
Islands. It was also a Democrat, Senator 
Grorce, of Georgia, who pointed out the im- 
plications of Dulles’ report, when he stated 
on March 8 that: 

“The Communists portray us as weak, and 
unless the free people get a clear sense of 
our strength and of our willingness to use 
it, they may conclude that communism 18 
going to win and that they had better 
join up.” 
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On the same day that Dulles was reporting 
to the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee that 
the whole of Southeast Asia will be in danger 
unless the United States of America “makes 
its influence felt in a positive way,” Mr. Eden 
Was telling the House of Commons that a 

rmosan cease-fire and withdrawal of the 
Nationalist Chinese from the offshore islands 
Could pave the way for consideration of Red 
China's entry into, the United Nations “at an 
appropriate stage.” 

When questioned concerning Eden's state- 
Ment, so completely at variance with his 
Own, Mr. Dulles is reported to have said that 
he “knew nothing about it.“ But on Feb- 
Tuary 11 Drew Middleton had reported to 
the New York Times that Herbert Morrison 
had said that day: “The United States in- 
tends to retire from situations imperiling 
Peace, such as insistence on occupation of 
islands near the Chinese mainland.” 

As Mr. Middleton also wrote, no factual 
information on this had been made public, 
but in London it seemed as if some reassur- 
ing information about the islands “had 
Passed from Washington to London.” This 
no doubt accounts for Mr. Eden's affirmative 
reply in the House of Commons on March 8 
to a question as to whether British “friend- 
ship, cooperation, and consultation with the 
United States remained as strong as ever.“ 
This was on the same day that the British 
Foreign Secretary praised the United States 
for having “effectively restrained the Chinese 
Nationalists from initiating attacks against 
the Chinese mainland” and for having per- 
Suaded Chiang Kal-shek to evacuate the 
Tachens, 

BRITAIN’S PRIVATE DEAL 


It would therefore seem probable that the 
p brothers were correct when they re- 
Ported that Dulles had made it clear to Eden 
at Bangkok that If Britain could arrange a 
Private deal along these lines, we could 
Persuade the Nationalists to withdraw from 
the offshore islands. Stewart Alsop repre- 
Sented Eden as offering the carrot to the 
Communist donkey while Dulles threatens it 
With a stick. Those who want us to stand 
by our Chinese allies might view them in- 
Stead as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

“Pull devil, pull baker“ —Britain's inten- 
tions are all too plain while ours are veiled 
in the obscurity of double talk and double 
think. Moreover, British views are reinforced 

the powerful voices of our own appeasers 
and anti-anti-Communists as voiced by the 
New York Times and Washington Post and a 
host of American so-called liberal commenta- 
ks and columnists who have no conception 
Communist aims and methods, or of the 
tne and present danger which menaces the 
ulted States. 
UNIMPORTANT TERRITORY? 
oust as, before the Second World War and 
ir defeat, the French used to say, “Why 
© for Danzig?" we now have Walter Lipp- 
an and others of his kind proclaiming 
7 t it would be folly to risk war over such 
Ma Portant territory” as the Quemoys and 
Neither Mr, Lippmann, nor other sophists 
Bu kind, realize that wars are neither 
Sed, much less won or lost, according to an 
“countant’s estimate of the value of a par- 
analar piece of real estate. Nor is victory 
ured to the side which has the most 
ardware" to throw at the other. “Wars 
ce or lost in the hearts of men.” 
tue American who knows and understands 
tion ens of his country is likely to ques- 
Tce the truth of this remark, made to me 
tha, utly in Harrisburg by a Russian who had 
or naged to escape the fate of the thousands 
pus displaced countrymen in Germany 
Bent t. we handed over to Stalin to be shot, or 
the 15 slave labor camps after our victory in 
day ast world war. But too many of us to- 
+ having inherited the blessings of lib- 
J. have no conception of what it means 
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to be without them and no realization that 
the price of freedom is readiness to die for it. 

A year ago hardly anyone had heard of 
the Quemoy and Matsu Islands. Today 
they have become our Rubicon. The decision 
to cross it or to retreat lies with President 
Eisenhower alone. This at least is clear 
from the wording of the resolution passed by 
Congress on January 28 at the President's 
request, which authorizes him to secure and 
protect “such related positions and territor- 
ies of that area now in friendly hands, and 
the taking of such other measures as he 
Judges to be required or appropriate in assur- 
ing the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores." 

CAMPAIGN PROMISES VANISHED 

No one knows the mind of President 
Eisenhower; or rather no one knows who will 
make up his mind for him when the choice 
between peace or war in the Formosa Strait 
can no longer be avoided. One thing only is 
certain, The Republican campaign promises 
of 1952 have vanished like snow upon the 
desert's face. There is no longer any ques- 
tion of rolling back the Iron Curtain in 
Europe or Asia, or of liberating anyone any- 
where in the world. Far from abandoning 
the sterile containmrent policy of the Tru- 
man-Acheson era, as promised in the Re- 
publican platform, the administration now 
alms only at peaceful coexistence with ths 
Soviet empire based, at best, on the status 
quo, and at worst on further retreats in 
Asia. 

Few today seem even to remember that 
President Eisenhower was elected on a Re- 
publican platform which promised that: 

“It will mark the end of the negative, 
futile, and immoral policy of containment 
which abandons countless human beings to 
a despotism and godless terrorism which in 
turn enables the rulers to forge the captives 
into a weapon for our destruction.” 

For a few months this wise and courageous 
proclamation of Republican policy seemed 
to be more than campaign oratory. Mr. 
Dulles spoke of an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
our foreign policy which foreshadowed an 
end to our unconditional aid to those who, 
like the French, could not be counted upon 
to fight even to defend their own liberty, 
much less anyone else's. 


CAPTIVE PEOPLES REGAIN HOPE 

The captive peoples of the Soviet empire 
in Europe, together with the Chinese under 
the tron heel of communism, regained hope 
and strengthened the resistance forces, 
thanks to Mr. Dulles’ statements concern- 
ing their liberation. The workers of East 
Germany revolted in the summer of 1953, 
and even the slaves in Russia's concentration 
camps went on strike that same year in large 
numbers. 

Chiang Kal-shek's forces were temporarily 
unleashed when Eisenhower countermanded 
Truman's order to the 7th Fleet to pro- 
tect the rear of our enemy in Korea “by 
neutralizing Formosa.“ And on Febru- 
ary 25, 1953, Dulles told Congress that the 
United States “would never be a party to any 
international deal fixing despotism on peo- 
ples in Europe and Asia.” On that occasion 
he also said that the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain “have no ground to fear that the 
administration would sell them down the 
river for our advantage.” 

For a brief moment the clouds lifted, and 
it seemed as if, at long last, America would 
have the wisdom and courage to win the 
battle for the world without war instead of 
waiting for the Communists to acquire the 
positions of strength they need before they 
can attack us with the certainty of victory. 

Soon the bright prospect faded. First, the 
Republican administration settled the Ko- 
rean war on terms so favorable to the Chi- 
nese Communists that they had been re- 
jected a year earlier by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. Next Indochina was given up 
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because the United States dared nelther to 
intervene nor to compel France to take the 
measures necessary to defend the colony out 
of which she had derived great profit, but to 
which she refused either to give self-govern- 
ment or to defend with adequate forces. 

During this same period, in spite of Mc- 
CartHy’s efforts to stop Stassen, the security 
barriers against trade with the enemy were 
lowered even while American prisoners of 
war were being starved and tortured in Chi- 
nese Communist prisons, 

Under British pressure and because the 
administration nurtures the Illusion that 
trade with Communist countries can pro- 
mote friendship and peaceful coexistence, 
we started permitting our allies to export 
more and more of the sinews of war to China 
and the rest of the Soviet empire. 

Meanwhile Chiang Kal-shek was being 
more effectively “leashed” than ever before, 
and Syngman Rhee’s army was being ra- 
tioned to a 2 days’ supply of ammunition 
for fear it might attempt to liberate North 
Korea. 

In Europe, according to the same pattern, 
we gave our blessing to the Paris agreements, 
which were acceptable to Prance only be- 
cause they are designed to insure that the 
West Germans shall neither raise nor equip 
sufficient forces to insure a viable defense of 
Europe, nor attempt to liberate East Ger- 
many. 

SOVIET RUSSIA—NO. 1 “ALLY” 

According to Walter Lippmann, a con- 
structive” reading of the Paris agreements 
offered “an excellent basis for negotiations 
with the Soviet Union” because they provide 
“for the limitation of armaments in Western 
Europe.” Without agreeing that his ad- 
jective “constructive” is well chosen, one 
can agree with Lippmann's view that the 
Soviet Union should bave been happy to ne- 
gotiate, since, according to Dulles“ state- 
ment of November 30, the purpose of the 
London-Paris accords was “not merely to cre- 
ate defensive strength * * * but to limit and 
control that strength so that it can never be 
an aggressive force.” 

Since any attempt to liberate the captive 
peoples could no doubt be considered as an 
“aggressive” action, and contrary to the prin- 
ciples and aims of the United Nations at its 
Toundation (when Soviet Russia was our dear 
ally“), the Paris accords, like the Formosa 
Treaty, constitute in effect an assurance to 
the Communist tyrants that they have noth- 
ing to fear so long as they content them- 
selves with the enjoyment of their ill-gotten 
gains. 

NO AMERICAN REPRISALS FEARED 

No one who understands the terribly ef- 
fective measures used to suppress rebellion 
by the Communists can believe that any peo- 
ple can liberate itself without help from the 
outside. Thus Dulles’ statement that “lib- 
eration normally comes from within,” must 
have reassured Moscow and Peiping that 
they can continue to repress, or exterminate, 
the resistance forces in their farflung em- 
pire without fear of American reprisals. 
Once again, as during World War II, we are 
saving the Soviet government from the con- 
sequences of its crimes and follies. 

Today, as yesterday, we fail to understand 
either the weakness or the strength of the 
Communists or their unchanging aims. In- 
stead of pressing our advantage during the 
struggle for power which followed Stalin's 
death, President Eisenhower, on March 19, 
1953, made what the New York Times de- 
scribed as the “most conciliatory White 
House statement on United States-Soviet 
relations since the start of the Korean war.” 

This was the occasion on which he ob- 
served that the Soviet leaders would never 
be met less than halfway, and also said 
that he would not do anything so provoca- 
tive as starting a move in the United Nations 
to brand the Soviet Union as an aggressor 
in Korea. 
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More than a year later, on June 30, 1954, 
the President told a press conference that 
he “would not be a party to any treaty which 
makes anybody slaves,” Optimists could 
take comfort from this statement. The pes- 
simists noted that on the same occasion 
Eisenhower had again stated that the hope 
of the world lay in peaceful coexistence with 
the Communists, which is surely incompati- 
ble with nonrecognition of their right to hold 
and exploit millions of slaves. 

MASSIVE RETALIATION—OR APPEASEMENT? 


During his second year of office, President 
Eisenhower was proclaiming that there is “no 
alternative to peace“ Thus the tyrants were 
assured that the big stick we carry is not 
intended for use. Instead of massive retalla- 
tion against Communist aggression and 
crimes against humanity and international 
law, we seemed to be embarking on a policy 
of massive appeasement based on the vain 
hope that, sooner or later, the Communist 
leopards will change their spots 1f we treat 
them nicely and give them plenty to eat. As 
usual, the Russian people were identified 
with their masters, and Instead of being en- 
couraged to resist were disheartened by our 
conciliatory attitude toward those who op- 
press them. 

“Coexistence” or a modus vivendi, or what- 
ever other expression is preferred as a sub- 
stitute for the unpleasant word “appease- 
ment,” became the order of the day. By the 
fall of 1954 Republican and Democratic anti- 
and pro-Elsenhower editors, columnists, and 
commentators were agreed that the objective 
of administration policy is simply peace in 
our time. 

Drew Pearson wrote on November 29, 1954: 

“The decision is: Whether to accept the 
Olive branches dangled from the Kremlin for 
coexistence with Russia—olive branches that 
are urged upon Ike by Churchill and Mendes- 
France; or to accept the advice of his Penta- 
gon advisers and force a fiat showdown with 
communism in the Far East—a showdown 
could lead to a preventive war. 

“So far, President Eisenhower has taken a 
definite course toward coexistence and 
against his military advisers. More than on 
any other matter of late, he is inclined to play 
this policy with a Jone hand. He personally 
overruled the Joint Chiefs of Staff when they 
proposed that the United States stand and 
fight at Quemoy, the small Nationalist Chi- 
nese island just off the Communist Chinese 
mainland.” 

David Lawrence's U. S, News & World Re- 
port, which, unlike Mr, Pearson, can be re- 
lied upon to tell all the truth which it is 
possible to know, was of the same opinion. 
On December 3, 1953, it said: 

“Peace search, basis for a deal, to be 
pushed by Eisenhower despite almost any 
Communist provocation, is basic United 
States policy now.” 

Doris Fleeson, who likes Ike but prefers 
Truman, wrote on November 29 that the 
President's noble aim“ is “to avoid a mili- 
tary showdown * * he believes that the 
free world will win in the end by wise action 
and the erosion of time.” 

And on February 11 U. S. News & World 
Report stated, all too truly, that "the Com- 
munists know from experience that the 
United States will pay a good price for a 
period of peace and quiet. Just now they're 
out to cash in again.” 

DULLES SAYS “WHEN” 


John Foster Dulles, whose appointment as 
Secretary of State had seemed to herald the 
inauguration of a policy cognizant of the 
aims and methods of the Communist power, 
said on November 29, 1954: 

“Of course we look anxiously for signs of 
real change in the attitude of international 
Communists. We hope that the day will 
come when they will renounce the effort to 
rule the world by methods of force, intimi- 
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dation, and fraud. When that day dawns 
we shall greet it eagerly.” 

If our Secretary of State had said “if” 
there would be no reason for alarm, But 
he said when“ as if we had only to wait 
patiently and with restraint for the Com- 
munists to cease from troubling. Thus 
American policy would now seem to be based 
on the erroneous supposition that the free 
world can win by sitting back and hoping 
that God will help those who fall to help 
themselves; or, on the even more dangerous 
supposition that the enslaved peoples of the 
Communist empire in Europe and Asia can 
liberate themselves without our help. 

The record speaks louder than words. 

By 1954 the United States was refusing 
either a security pact, or the continuance 
of arms aid and economic assistance to 
Chiang Kai-shek unless he promised never 
to use such aid for offensive purposes. And 
on March 2, 1955, President Eisenhower, at 
his press conference, was understood to have 
said that any attempt to liberate one’s coun- 
try or one’s countrymen would be con- 
sidered as aggression by the United States. 
In answer to a question concerning General- 
issimo Chiang's statement to Senator MAr- 
GARET CHAsE SMITH that he expected United 
States moral and logistic support for an in- 
vasion of the Chinese mainland, Eisenhower 
replied: 

“The United States is not going to be a 
party to an aggressive war." 

Of course, like sọ many other sdministra- 
tive statements this one can be variously 
interpreted. But the White House issued 
no denial when the Washington Post and the 
New York Times, together with most other 
newspapers, commentators and columnists 
took his reply to mean that the United States 
would not help the Nationalists to liberate 
thelr homeland. 

In the inelegant language of Doris Fleeson, 
Eisenhower had “slapped” Chiang. 
hard to disagree with her that, in effect, the 
President had “recognized the sovereignty 
of Red China.” 


TREATY FOR DEFENSE ONLY 


There had in fact been little doubt for 
some months past of our intention to accept, 
if not as yet to “recognize,” the Chinese 
Communist conquest of China. This was 
made clear by the terms of the Formosa 
Treaty and by the President’s January 24 
message to Congress in which he stressed the 
fact that: “It is a treaty of purely defensive 
character,” The terms of the treaty make 
this fact all too clear. It not only forbids 
“offensive military operations by either party 
from the territories held by the Republic of 
China" without mutual consent, but also 
forbids the Chinese Nationalists to “remove” 
from Formosa without our consent any of 
the arms we have supplied. 

Mr. Dulles’ various statements have served 
to make it yet more clear that “liberation” 
is no longer the objective of our policy. As 
on November 29, 1954, he said in a speech 
in Chicago that we should not “allow our- 
selves to be provoked into action which 


would be a violation of our international. 


obligations”; and that “we have agreed by 
the U. N. Charter to try to settle interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that peace is not endangered.” 

All this would be very fine if our enemies 
thought likewise. Since they do not, it is 
folly to imagine that the evidence we con- 
tinually give of our peaceful intentions will 
not embolden them to attack our friends or 
to continue blackmailing us. What the 
world is waiting for is proof that we can be 
counted upon to stand by those who stand 
by us and that there is a chance that ours 
will be the winning side. 

Mr. Dulles evidently realizes this for, in 
his February 17 speech, he said: “A great 
danger in Asia is the fear of many non- 
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Communists that the United States has no 
real intention of firmly behind 
them. Already that fear has mounted to the 
danger point.” 

DISASTROUS POLICY CONTINUED 


Unfortunately Mr. Dulles has to reckon 
with others who also have the possibility of 
influencing the President and are giving him 
contrary advice. 

Truman was the inheritor of Roosevelt's 
disastrous foreign policy and can at least be 
praised for having finally started to take 
measures to stem the triumphant advance of 
the Communist power. But Eisenhower, on 
the occasions when he lends an ear to the s0- 
called liberals who have maintained their 
footing in the White House, seems to be try- 
ing to out-Roosevelt Roosevelt in his desire 
for coexistence, if not collaboration, with the 
vastly extended Communist empire in Europe 
and Asia, 

Instead of taking advantage of the agrarian 
crisis in Russia and the unrest in the satel- 
lite countries to compel the Kremlin to make 
concessions to the free world, we are pro- 
claiming our readiness to give the Commu- 
nists the breathing space they require to re- 
cuperate and prepare for a future attack on 
us when they feel strong enough to defeat us. 

Truman, whose favorite game is poker, was 
perhaps bettor qualified to know when an 
opponent is bluffing than Eisenhower 
who spends his leisure hours on the golf 
course. True that Truman, after taking the 
risk of resisting the Communists in Korea, 
was afraid to stake enough to win. But 
Eisenhower seems not even to realize that a 
player who says he will never risk his blue 
chips, however good his hand, must lose in 
the end. 

COMMUNISTS WIN JACKPOTS 

Our Communist opponents win the jackpot 
every time, even if all they have in their hand 
is a pair of deuces, simply because we are 
afraid of risking anything, ever, anywhere in 
the world. Imagining that we are so rich 
that we can afford both to continue losing 
ourselves and also to stake other players too 
lacking in boldness ever to win a pot, we let 
the Communists take all, again and again 
and again, 

Today we are no longer seeking even to 
contain the Communist power. Instead we 
watch them nibble away in Asia, secure in 
our President's frequent pronouncements 
that we fear war too greatly ever to use our 
strength to stop their depredations. While 
Mao-Tse-tung displays United States fiyers 
captured in the Korean war to the peoples of 
Asia as evidence that the United States is 4 
paper tiger which cannot even protect her 
own nationals, much less anyone else, we 
have been busy extracting promises from 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek that 
they will never attempt to liberate theif 
countrymen, 

While proclaiming our policy as one of 
„partnership“ and citing the wishes of ouf 
“allies” as the reason why we cannot pur- 
sue a bold policy in line with American 
interests, we do not hesitate to exert pres- 
sure on the Koreans and Chinese to prevent 
them from fighting to free their country- 
men from Communist slavery. 

PEACE AT ANY PRICE? 

In a word, both in Europe and Asia W® 
are now giving arms and promising suppor 
not to those who wish to fight for the liber- 
ation of others, but only to those who prom- 
ise that they will never resort to arms €x- 
cept in self-defense. We give “favored na- 
tion“ treatment to the neutralists and ap- 
peasers instead of to those who today, 
distinct from yesterday, wish to fight the 
totalitarian tyrants. And the very 83 
people who cried shame on Neville Cham0- 
erlain after Munich now proclaim peace 
our time” at any price as a noble“ mime 
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Few realize that our obsession with secu- 
rity must eventually place us in a position 
in which the United States would have no 
choice but to fight in the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, without allies, or to submit to 
Communist conquest from within and with- 
gut. For lost allies are not merely lost. 
Sooner or later those who looked to us in 
vain to help them liberate themselves from 
Communist oppression, together with those 
who had the courage to resist Communist 
aggression but whom we abandoned to their 
Tate for the sake of peace in our time, must 
be driven to join our enemies. If there is 
no banner in the West to which those who 
Prefer death to slavery can repair, even the 
brave must eventually give up bope and 
Save their lives by Joining the ranks of 
Our enemies. 

In the words of Senator KNOWLAND: 

“Coexistence and atomic stalemate will 
Tesult in ultimate Communist victory * * e 
We must face up to the fact that the Com- 
Munist concept of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
means that the United States or other free 
Nations of the world will be allowed to exist 
Only until communism is able to subvert 
them from within or destroy them by ag- 
Bression from without. * * è Since stale- 
Mate would put the Soviet Union itself ‘off 
limits,’ the intended victim of the aggres- 
sion could only look forward to a localized 
War within their own frontiers with the 
destruction of life and property that would 
entail. Since the hope of restraining this 
new type of Soviet aggression by placing 
the body of the octopus in danger, these 
nations individually, one by one, might pre- 
fer to accept Soviet terms rather than even 
Call on the West for aid. 


POLICY OR INSANITY? 


“Before our eyes the people of the United 
States would see nation after nation nibbled 
away and when the realization finally 
dawned that this policy would inevitably re- 
Sult in our country becoming a continental 
Dien Bien Phu in a Communist totalitarian 
World, the chances of our winning such a 
Struggle would be so lessened and the Soviet 
World so extended that they then would be 
Prepared for an all-out challenge to us 
Wherein we would be allowed the choice to 
Surrender or die,” 

The courageous speech made by the Call- 
fornia Senator on November 15, from which 

have quoted, interrupted the debate on 
Whether or not to censure McCarruy for 

ving been rude to general Zwicker and 
for not having been sufficiently communica- 
tive concerning his finances to the Gillette 
Committee. This debate can be compared 
Only to Nero's notorious musical performance 
a Rome burned. Today it is not a city, 

t the whole free world which faces de- 
Struction, The McCarruy business served 
Only as a distraction or as a smokescreen 
8 hind which those who are leading us down 
th Toad, proverbially paved with good inten- 
2 can continue to work for peace in 
ur time,” 
sane the Greeks said: “Those whom the gods 
ke h to destroy, they first make mad.” Could 
Palle be more insane than our present 
an y of giving arms aid and financial assist- 
Cour Only to those who promise not to fight? 
in ld anything be more foolish than listen- 

8 to the siren voices of the protagonists of 

ence, which, to quote Senator Know- 
e again, means that “the United States 
all Other free nations of the world will be 
Prete to exist only until communism is 
the to subvert them from within or destroy 

rig by aggression from without.” 

to K would be as foolish as futile simply 
Rep sme the administration, or elther the 
trepp ican or Democratic Party, for our 
olution, There is an old saying that a 
day gots the government it deserves. To- 
we should perhaps rather say that in a 

the people get the kind of press 
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and radio and TV reporting which they want. 
The fourth estate is now more powerful than 
either Congress or the President. What 
passes for public opinion is that of our fa- 
vored commentators and columnists or the 
editorial writers of such newspapers as the 
New York Times and Washington Post. And 
since the people favor those who tell them 
pleasant things, it is not to be wondered at 
that our newspapers, radio, and TV, and the 
advertisers who support them, enable only 
those who obscure realities, or delude us by 
false hopes, to form public opinion. 

In a word, we have only ourselves to blame 
if the elected Representatives of the Ameri- 
can people are more interested in getting 
reelected by being all things to all men than 
in saving the Nation. Those of us who credit 
the President and his advisers with being no 
worse than ourselves may see them instead 
as simply unable to make up their minds, 
Like Hamlet, they cannot decide whether to 
“take arms against a sea of troubles and by 
opposing end them” or to continue suffering 
“the slings and arrows" flung at us, not by 
“outrageous fortune,” but by the Franken- 
stein monster which we created at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam, and which we are now 
too fearful to challenge lest in destroying it 
we make a desert of the world. 

President Eisenhower may think that he 
can steer the ship of state along a nicely 
calculated course between the Scylla of 
atomic war and the Charybdis of submission 
to Moscow. But he is the captain of a mixed 
crew with opposing ideas as to the right 
course to follow. Thus, helmsmen who dread 
Scylla must alternate with those who veer 
away sharply from Charybdis, while the 
strong and varying winds of public opinion, 
buffeting the ship from all sides, increase the 
danger. Nor can we rest assured that if we 
escape shipwreck we shall not be lured to 
destruction, since, unlike Ulysses, Eisenhower 
has failed elther to tle himself to the mast 
or to plug the ears of his crew so that they 
shall not hear the songs the sirens sing 
promising ease and security through ap- 
peasement. 

The vacillations, prevarications, ambigui- 
ties, and sudden changes in the direction of 
our foreign policy are nonetheless dangerous 
because they are understandable, If govern- 
ment by consent of the governed is taken to 
mean government by Gallup poll or govern- 
ment by the lowest common multiple of the 
intelligence of the citizens, we shall be un- 
able to avoid the fate of the city states of 
ancient Greece where democracy degenerated 
into demagoguery and led to the conquest of 
power by native tyrants or to the enslave- 
ment of the people by foreign conquest. 

Freedom cannot survive in this or other 
dangerous ages unless the leaders of the na- 
tion are men of character and courage who 
believe in the principles they profess and 
stand by them eyen at the risk of unpopu- 
larity or of losing office. a 

ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 


The representative form of government, 
which we now like to call democracy requires 
that the actions of political leaders corres- 
pond, at least remotely, to their opinions, 
It must certainly perish If the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people cease to mean what 
they say and say what they mean. The nadir 
of democracy is reached when double think 
and doubletalk mrake a mockery of the peo- 
ple’s right to know and judge and -decide. 
If both, or all, political parties try to be all 
things to all men, the electorate has no 
choice even at election time. In the name of 
democracy the people then find themselves 
with little more control over their destiny 
than the subjects of a totalitarian state, 
since they have no means of knowing what 
will be the actual policy of the party for 
which they vote. 

The endeavor to be all things to all men Is 
dangerous enough in domestic politics, In 
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the sphere of foreign policy it must be disas- 
trous. For here the President is confronted, 
not only with the problem of keeping his 
mixed team together by doubletalk—or by 
acting like the legendary horseman who ful- 
filled his assignment by riding off rapidly 
in all directions—he also has to reconcile 
the ‘irreconcilable desires and aims of a 
multitude of so-called allies. Since it is 
obviously impossible to pursue a policy ac- 
ceptable to both those who want peace at 
any price and to those who wish to resist 
tyranny—nmuch less those who yearn to liber- 
ate the enslaved peoples of the Soviet empire 
in Europe and Asia—America’s endeavor to 
please everybody results in our losing friends 
on all sides and Influencing nobody. By en- 
deavoring to make the best of both worlds we 
are in danger of losing both. 
“ISLAND-HOPPING RETREAT” 

In this connection a dispatch from Rome, 
dated March 7, from one of the ablest of 
American foreign correspondents is of inter- 
est. George Weller, whom I knew well in 
China in 1946, when he was one of the few 
Americans who had no illusions concerning 
the nature and aims of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, reported as follows in the Chicago 
Daily News: 

“America’s “island-hopping retreat“ in the 
Formosa Strait is beginning to produce re- 
sults on European public opinion opposite 
of those intended by Washington. Instead 
of winning sympathy for moderation, it is 
causing Communists and fellow travelers to 
scent the blood of further conquests. It 
causes America's allies to ask ‘who next?’™ 

The same view of the effect which our 
abandonment of the Quemoy and Matsu 
Islands would have in Europe was expressed 
by Richard Hottelet of CBS who reported on 
a TV program that the people of Berlin were 
saying that, if the United States failed to 
defend these Pacific outposts, they would 
fear that they too would be abandoned, since 
Berlin is also an island in a Communist sea, 

Such voices as these telling us the true, 
or informed, reaction of the peoples of 
Europe to our policies are rare. For the 
most part American correspondents, column- 
ists, and commentators, are wont to reflect 
only the image of their own desires or what 
they think is official American policy in their 
reporting of foreign opinion. Most of them 
do not even speak the language of the coun- 
try to which they are accredited and there- 
fore depend either on their prejudices or on 
United States Embassy handouts for their 
opinion of what opinion is, 

Reason and logic tell us that we cannot re- 
tain the confidence of the forces in Europe 
and Asia, which are prepared to fight and die 
for freedom, and at the same time placate 
the neutralists and appeasers or those who, 
like the British, will fight only when their 
immediate Interests or their own survival are 
at stake. 

We cannot liberate the peoples under com- 
munism’s iron heel, nor even protect what is 
left of the free world, without risking war. 
We cannot proclaim that there is no alterna- 
tive to peace, and also expect that our pow- 
er, great as it is, will be of any use in stem- 
ming Communist aggression. We cannot 
ensure peace in our time without agreeing 
to the perpetual enslavement of the millions 
of people delivered over to Communist rule 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam; and also 
without serving notice on the world that 
those who are threatened by the Commu- 
nists had better submit because they can ex- 
pect no help from America. Nor can we 
please the neutralists by minor concessions 
to the Communists because they will not be 
satisfied until we have retreated past the 
point of no return. 


Quoting George Weller again: 
“Indications are that the policy of retreat, 
politically speaking, has no further dividends 
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to offer the United States in the European 
camp.” 

Nor can it offer any dividends in Asia 
where our vain attempt to placate neutral- 
ists such as Nehru is disheartening or alien- 
ating those who can be counted upon to fight 
with us in the cause of liberty or for their 
own legitimate national interests. The mo- 
rale of the Chinese Nationalist Army must 
be destroyed if we compel them to abandon 
all hope of liberating their countrymen on 
the mainiand and rejoining their families 
there. It is as unrealistic as it is cruel to 
convert them into American mercenaries 
dedicated only to the defense of our security 
or the promotion of our interests. Yet this 
is in effect what we are now trying to do by 
making our support dependent on their re- 
nunciation of their own national and per- 
sonal cause. The end result is likely to be 
the one calculated on by the Communists, 
namely, that they will be able to take For- 
mosa from within through the disaffection 
or desertion of the Nationalist soldiers, 

CONCILIATE INDIA OR LOSE JAPAN? 


Nor is it likely that we shall be able to 
keep Japan in our camp if our main aim is 
to concillate India, since Japan requires evi- 
dence of our determination not to give way 
to Communist aggression in Southeast Asia 
where her principal markets are today, while 
Nehru wants us to retreat and appease, ap- 
pease and retreat. 

Similarly in Europe we cannot expect to 
acquire the Germans as willing allies while 
also pleasing France, since the latter wants 
an assurance that NATO will never use its 
strength to roll back the Iron Curtain, while 
the Germans, if they are to enlist with any 
enthusiasm in the European defense forces, 
need hope that their enslaved countrymen 
in the East Zone will one day be liberated. 

It is all too easy for the United States to 
use the threat of withdrawal of material and 
moral support from Chiang’s and Rhee's 
forces in order to prevent them from taking 
offensive or aggressive action against the 
Communists. No great effort is required to 
damp down the fires of liberty for the sake 
of peace in our time. But it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to fan the spark 
of liberty to life, if and when we decide that 
our own security requires that we cease to 
act as firewardens for the Communists. 

The American people, misled by press, 
radio, and television concerning the real 
issues, have been lulled into a false sense of 
security. Except for a few lone voices such 
as those of General MacArthur and Senator 
KNOWLAND, no attempt has been made to 
awaken them to realization of our peril. 
Most of our newspaper editorial writers and 
columnists, together with our radio com- 
mentators, use our predicament to scare us 
into a policy of appeasement. 

Last year during the Berlin Conference, 
Frau Reuter, widow of the late great mayor 
of that courageous city, reminded me of 
what her husband had said to me when I 
visited them during the blockade: “The 
strength of the Soviet lies in the irresolu- 
tion of the Western democracies,” Echoing 
him nearly 7 years later, Syngman Rhee 
stated in a speech he gave in Seoul on March 
1, 1955: 

“The greatest enemy of the free world is 
not the armed masses of Communist sol- 
diers * * * but its own fearfulness and self- 
doubt." 

These two brave voices, echoing each other, 
came from what Mr. Dulles has called the 
outposts of freedom. It is not from the 
front line of the battlefield but in the rear 
where the Communist menace is not under- 
stood and where too many people hope to 
save themselves by sacrificing others—that 
the demand is raised for peace at any price. 

Franklin Roosevelt said that we have noth- 
ing to fear but fear itself. Strangely enough 
his greatest admirers are those who now 
counsel us to be governed by our fears. 
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Generally „ those who urged the 
United States to intervene in Europe to pre- 
vent the victory of the Nazi totalitarian 
tyranny are now lined up on the other 
Bide and are advocating peace at any price 
and telling us that we can do business with 
the Communists. - 

Meanwhile, the former isolationists, or 
noninterventionists, are divided, Some few 
believe that the United States can still retire 
behind her own defenses and abandon the 
rest of the world to cope alone with the Com- 
munist menace which America herself did 
so much to create by the crimes and follies 
of Roosevelt and his advisers. But the great 
majority of those who opposed Roosevelt's 
foreign policy realize that America cannot 
now go it alone while also opposed to our 
following the advice of those of our allies 
who wish us either to submit to Moscow 
or to defend only their own particular 
interests. 


The Plight of Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Daniel James, 
is deserving of our attention. It ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 10, 1955: 

Tue PLIGHT OF GUATEMALA 
(By Daniel James) 


United States policy in Guatemala is fail- 
ing. That is the sad conclusion this re- 
porter has reluctantly reached after a 4-week, 
on-the-spot survey. 

The consequences, ff we fail in Guate- 
mala, will be disastrous. Our prestige in 
Latin America will practically vanish. Our 
programs in Asia will be compromised, 
Communists everywhere will have a field day 
as we argue over who “lost” Guatemala. 

When Guatemala’s Reds were overthrown 
last June, United States leaders from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on down swore to make the 
Central American Republic an anti-Commu- 
nist showcase, They were solidly backed by 
both political parties and the public. Rarely 
has there been such unanimity as on the 
need for all-out aid to Red-ravaged Guate- 
mala. 

Now, 8 months later, how much aid have 
we given? 

On paper, $6,425,000. In fact, less than 
half that amount. Money is being doled 
out for certain projects only as, if, and when 
they start. 

Of the total aid authorized, $4,425,000 will 
eventually go into roads—if Guatemala can 
match it with $1.5 million of her own. An- 
other $500,000 will go to finish a hospital— 
if Guatemala can match it with $500,000. 
Health, agricultural, and other projects like- 
wise depend on Guatemala’s ability to match 
funds. 

So far, then, our aid largely consists of 
putting up dollar for dollar in a situation 
where the matching party sorely lacks 
dollars. 

But even if we donated the entire 86.5 
million outright, that would be about as 
helpful as feeding aspirin to a man with 
appendicitis, 

That sum, Guatemalans point out, repre- 
sents exactly what their Government paid 
its employees in back wages last December. 

It about equals what the Government ex- 
pects to lose in coffee taxes this year. 

It is less than one-third of what the Reds 
are known to have stolen. 
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“A fraud” is how one Guatemalan bit- 
terly described our aid tome. He was echoed 
by others. Already our policy of “too little” 
is breeding disillusionment in us. 

Washington is relying upon United States 
private capital to give Guatemala what she 
needs. This is sound general theory, The 
trouble is, it does not apply to Guatemala’s 
immediate problems. 

United States businessmen are swarming 
into Guatemala seeking investment oppor- 
tunities. Some are already building roads, 
exploring for oil, selling machinery, making 
lumber. 

The Electric Company of Guatemala, a 
United States subsidiary, is putting $17 mil- 
ion into new hydroelectric facilities to in- 
crease the capital city’s power capacity. 
Pan-American World Airways is about to 
join with local money to erect a big hotel. 
United Fruit reportedly awaits dispositions 
of a United States antitrust suit before in- 
vesting $25 million, 

President Carlos Castillo Armas deserves 
great credit for the improving business pic- 
ture. His personal popularity, general poli- 
cles, and practical measures—such as a pro- 
gressive petroleum code—have combined to 
assure United States business a warm wel- 
come and fair treatment in Guatemala. 

Backing up Castillo Armas is the most 
talented and dedicated team of United States 
Officials this reporter has ever seen abroad. 
United States Embassy, Information Agency, 
and Foreign Operations Administration per- 
sonnel deserve medals for their handling of 
a delicate task. 

Owing to all these factors, Guatemala 13 
acquiring a new look. Guatemala City 
streets, once deserted, are filled with busy 
and happy people. Stores are brimming 
with new merchandise, Hotels are full. New 
buildings are going up. 

But overshadowing this bright picture is 
the dark legacy communism left behind. A 
looted treasury, a corn shortage, a jobless 
problem, and a falling coffee market (ofr 
which the Reds cannot be blamed) all spell 
a major crisis, Neither the Guatemalan 
Government nor United States investors are 
equipped to tackle it. 

An economic crisis in Guatemala just now 
would, as a matter of fact, slow down the 
flow of investment. It would destroy con- 
fidence in Castillo Armas, and perhaps cause 
his downfall. It would wreck United States 
plans for Guatemala and United States pol- 
icy nearly everywhere in Latin America. We 
must awaken to these dangers at once and 
realize that only swift and unstinting United 
States aid can ward them off. 


The primary immediate job is to help Ca- 
stillo Armas acquire sufficient funds to carry 
on the task of governing. Second, Guate- 
mala may need emergency food and grain 
supplies. Third, we must expand and accel- 
erate our technical assistance—and without 
requiring Guatemala to match funds 
Fourth, coffee prices must be adjusted. 

Further, we should announce a long-term 
program. Guatemala needs about $50 mil- 
lion to bulld a decent road network—one of 
the keys to an expanding economy. She 
needs perhaps another $50 million for such 
basic projects as modernizing her agricul- 
ture. 

For about $20 million yearly spent over the 
next 5 years, Castillo Armas’ chances of 
finishing his term in 1960 would be im- 
measurably enhanced and Guatemala's sta- 
bility and prosperity practically under 
written. 

Vice President Nixon, just back from the 
Caribbean, and keenly aware of Guatemala’ 
problems in particular, might well suggest 
that President Eisenhower ask Congress to 
enact a $100 million, 5-year am fof 
Guatemala. Only such a program will dems 
onstrate that we are really trying to mak 
the world’s first anti-Communist revolution 
a success. 
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The Family Farm—Keystone of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the April 1955 issue of the Country 

tleman, the magazine for better 
farming: 
THE FAMILY FARM—KEYSTONE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


(By Albert J. Ebers, overseer of the Nebraska 
State Grange} 
Those of us who believe in the family- 
farm must be on our guard. We hear 
much today about efficiency in farming. But 
it ts becoming associated with very large 
units— more land and extensive operations, 
large dairy herds, big cattle-feeding and hog- 
fattening establishments, the same with 
every other kind of farm enterprise. 

Is this the true measure of farm efficiency? 
And does it point in the right direction for 
American farming? 

I believe this type of thinking is wrong 
and that we should look where we are going. 
The family-sized farm can be just as effi- 
cient and is more stable than the big, hired- 
labor farming operation. It also offers much 
More in other values that are important to 
the Nation. 

We have seen a rise of 40 percent in total 
Production and 91 percent in per-man-hour 
Output on the farms of the country in the 
Past 15 years. This has chiefly been ac- 
Counted for by family-sized farms, for they 
Make up the major part of American agri- 
Culture; What better proof of efficiency do 
We need? The fact is that the man on a good 
Tamily-sized farm today is likely to be a 
Competent manager, alert to any new Ideas, 

ls and practices that will increase his 
farming efficiency and his labor output. As 
his own capacity increases so will the size of 
farming unit. 

He has more incentive for doing his best 

an the workers on a big farm operation. 
b the long pull a man will do a more 

horough job when it means money and 
Teputation for himself and providing well for 
family than he will do for someone else. 
ere are other factors, important to 
People outside of farming, to be considered 
also. On a 2,000-head, cattle-feeding estab- 
ent a few hired men with the latest 
20 ment can take care of the cattle. But 
re family-sized farms could make a large part 
= their good living feeding out the same 
Umber. Or a few hired men can care for 
dairy cows with the help of up-to-date 
mipment. But 15 family-sized farms can 
Sande A large part of a good living from the 
me number of cows. 
lr Ow let us ask ourselves these questions: 
Sine are a local businessman, which com- 
tec ity would you prefer—one with 10 cattle- 
One establishments and 30 hired men or 
kis roni 250 family-sized farms? Or if you 
you ‘Ooking for the best in country life would 
Tather live in a community with 10 large 
180% and 40 hired men or in 1 with 

We aily-sized farms? 

Schoo have enough examples now where 
and = churches, neighborhood interests, 
tored cae trade resources have been “trac- 
big tat to know what happens when the 
comm tors take over. It is in 
that unities composed of family-sized farms 

you will find the better schools, stronger 
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churches, interest In rural-improvement ac- 
tivities, and more prosperous local business 
centers. 

The number of large-scale farming enter- 
prises has grown since World War II. But 
the same thing happened after World War I, 
with many resulting failures. A family-sized 
farm with some diversification can weather 
hard years better than the large specialized 
unit that must buy and hire most of its feed 
and labor needs, The roots of the family- 
sized farm go deeper. It is both a farm busi- 
ness and a home. 

In all history there has been no stable, 
permanent agriculture where this relation- 
ship did not exist. Therein lies the failure 
of the Marxian theory of an agriculture based 
on large, collective units as it is being tried 
in the Communist countries. 

American agriculture has followed a dif- 
ferent principle. It is one where individual 
farmers, through their own work and the use 
of good farming practices, have been able to 
acquire land of their own, enough land to 
make an efficient farming unit and to pro- 
vide a good standard of living. It is a type 
of farming where almost all of the grain and 
forage for the livestock is grown on the farm, 
where in time new machinery displaces old, 
and new conveniences make life comfortable. 
On such farms you find an appreciation for 
beauty in the surroundings and there is some 
time for recreation and community service, 

All this and more are secured through the 
combined efforts of the whole family and 
little, if any, outside labor. As the author of 
Farming and Democracy has observed, the 
family-sized farm “Offers scope * * * to de- 
velop the initiative and resourcefulness, the 
sense of responsibility and self-respect that 
have always and everywhere been considered 
among the greatest assets of democracy.” 

These facts show that the family-operated 
farm is both the basis for an efficient and 
healthy agriculture and a source of irreplace- 
able national values. They should leave no 
question as to what the public interest calls 
for. Our thinking and our research efforts 
should be directed more toward strengthen- 
ing the kind of farming that has proved good 
for America, 


Improve Patent Laws and Procedure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I introduced H. R. 4267, a 
measure calling for the establishment of 
a nonpartisan commission to study our 
patent laws and procedures with the end 
in view of coming up with specific rec- 
ommendations for improvements in 
both. 

Patents are a technical subject, and 
although there are amongst us many 
men who are competent to deal with 
the subject, its time-consuming nature 
makes that a practical impossibility. 

There are millions of inventors in this 
country and probably each one of them 
has some complaint or another about 
present patent system. Some of these 
complaints may not be justified, others 
may be. That is why there is a need 
for such a commission as I have pro- 
posed. It would have both the com- 
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petence and the time to make a thor- 

ough study. 

Needless to say, our patent system 
should be the most ideal that we can 
devise. The greatness of our country 
as respects to our industrial develop- 
ment has been founded on the inven- 
tiveness of our people. We must main- 
tain the incentive for invention in this 
country that only a properly working 
patent system can sustain. 

The following article appearing in 
Spotlight and written by H. J. Rand 
points up the problem: 

AMERICA’S Most PROFITABLE INVESTMENT— 
THE PATENT Orrice—Is Brtnc Over- 
LOOKED 

(By H. J. Rand) 

The basis of the advance of the people 
of the United States, to the highest scale 
of living ever attained, is invention and 
new development, fostered since the time 
of Jefferson by our patent system. 

Now, America's most promising domestic 
investment is being overlooked. The Pat- 
ent Office, which is the life blood of inven- 
tion and new development is being ham- 
strung through lack of funds. A few mil- 
lions of dollars could change this picture 
dramatically, speed up the issuing of patents 
and give enormous impetus to the pent-up 
creativity of the American inventor. 

The Patent Office in Washington is ac- 
curately described as “the nerve center of 
American free enterprise.” Without the 
protection it gives to the fruits of creative 
ideas and costly and prolonged research, 
invention would languish. Progress as we 
have known it would slow down to a 
crawl. We Americans are reputed to be 
resourceful and inventive. Exercise of 
these qualities has been and still is dis- 
couraged by the neglect of Congress and 
of recent administrations to provide as they 
should for needs of the Patent Office. The 
nerve center of American free enterprise” 
has been partially paralyzed. 

Because of insufficient appropriations, the 
Patent Office is undermanned. Because of 
insufficient staff, the backlog of patent ap- 
plications awaiting action has grown each 
year until now it is over 210,000, at least 
twice what it should be. In many instances, 
an inventor must wait nearly a year after 
he has filed his application before he receives 
an action from the Patent Office and well 
over a year for action on his responses, 

The average time between application for 
a patent and final issue of the patent is 3 
years and 7 months. The delay will not 
get less but will lengthen, if the legislators 
and the administration do not correct the 
situation. 

The present waiting time is much greater 
than it should be. With a fully manned 
staff at work, less than 6 months should 
elapse before an inventor, after he has filed 
his application or replied to an Office ac- 
tion, hears from the Patent Office. Consider 
what a 3'4-year delay means. Inventors are 
handicapped in marketing an invention and 
a manufacturer in buying it because of the 
long Patent Office delay, even though some 
take a gamble, without waiting for final 
action. The inventor suffers as do all Ameri- 
can citizens who benefit by the new and 
improved and lower cost products that in- 
vention constantly brings. Add to this 
long waiting period of uncertainty a year 
and a half before the device may be manu- 
factured and put on sale. That means a 
lapse of 5 years. 

And what may happen during those 
5 years? I know of inventors who were 
advised by conscientious patent attorneys 
not to apply for patents because their de- 
vices might be obsolete before they reached 
the market. Here let me pay tribute to the 
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patent attorney profession. Long delays be- 
tween filing and disposal of a patent appli- 
cation obviously mean higher fees. Yet, 
almost to a man, patent attorneys want to 
gee greater speed in the Patent Office. 

One great danger arising from long delay 
is the opportunity for copying and infringe- 
ment of ideas contained in a patent appli- 
cation. The labels, “Patent applied for” and 
“Patent pending,” are little protection for 
the average inventor, maker, or distributor 
of a new product. But corporations with 
huge research organizations, backed by pla- 
toons of patent experts, and covered by a 
blanket of patent applications covering every 
concelvable phase of a new device may, with 
reasonable safety, go into production even 
though patents are pending. 

It is true that patent owners can stop 
infringement only after a patent has been 
granted, but it is also understandable why 
copiers think more than twice before they 
would appropriate ideas developed by some 
industrial giant. 

Copiers and patent pirates are constantly 
on the watch for patents pending or applied 
for. Well aware of the limited protection 
which such labels give, they can appropriate 
an inventor's ideas for thelr own use. Coun- 
ters of every hardware and specialty store 
across the country are loaded with ingenious 
Kitchen and other household gadgets. 
Around these articles has grown an active 
new industry which is plagued by pirating 
and infringement. 

Spokesmen for the gadget-making indus- 
try have told congressional Appropriations 
Committees of the almost dally occurrence 
of cases in which inyentors and small manu- 
facturers have found themselves amost pow- 
erless to get redress from those who have 
copied all or part of the patent-pending 
inventions. 

Independent inventors and small-business 
men are severely handicapped if they must 
wait several years for a patent application 
to be finally decided, They can't afford to 
keep money tied up for years. If valid pat- 
ents can’t be issued with reasonable dispatch, 
they are without even the modest protection 
which enables them to compete with larger 
enterprises. Yet it is the efforts of inventors 
and the continuous advent of small firms 
which keeps the American economy flexibie 
and free from stagnation. 

The patent system plays a major part In 
the creation of new products and processes. 
These appear every year and stimulate new 
companies to produce them, But with long 
waiting periods, inventors and manufactur- 
ers are discouraged from creating or seeking 
new ideas. Fewer patents are issued today 
than 20 years ago. Any slowdown in the 
granting of patents slows down by so much 
research, development, and new employment. 
It affects the entire American economy. 

Responsibility for this roadblock to scien- 
tific and technical progress does not rest 
with the United States Patent Office, for it 
js hard to see how it could do better with 
the reduced funds at its disposal. It is 
served by as able and devoted a staff as can 
be found in any Government service. It 
has been untouched by scandal. Political 
chair-warmers can't hope to meet the exact- 
ing requirements for appointment as patent 
examiners. 

Its Commissioners have never been party 
hacks; almost invariably, they have been 
outstanding patent attorneys. But the pat- 
ent system, which has the honorable distinc- 
tion of being superior to politics, is at the 
mercy—and the neglect—of politics, politi- 
clans and political compromise. 

Although well aware that delays In han- 
dling patent applications can be corrected 
only by more personnel, the budget makers 
of the last 2 years clamped down further on 
Patent Office appropriations. Instead of the 
$12 million allowed a few years ago, this 
year’s budget item for patents is $11.5 mil- 
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lon. More applications, fewer examiners to 
handle them, longer search time—ihat's the 
crux of the Patent Office situation which is 
imposing uncertainty and delay upon inven- 
tive research and development. The amount 
requested for next year is only $12 million. 

Nearly two-thirds of an examiner's time is 
spent in search of the 2,700,000 recorded 
patents to determine whether an applicant's 
claims are original. The examiner must also 
look through foreign patents and scientific 
literature, for one must be the first inventor 
anywhere to be awarded an American patent 
for a device or process. This search time in- 
creases with the years. Patent applications 
are much more complicated and bulky and 
require on the average half again as much 
search time as was called for 25 years ago. 

One reason for the longer search time is 
that technological development and in- 
creased scientific knowledge has made a pat- 
ent applicant's claims much more complex 
to examine and determine. Contrast today’s 
radio and TV equipment with yesterday's 
crystal sets. Once gasoline was merely dis- 
tilled from liquid petroleum; today it comes 
from complicated cracking processes. Back 
in the 1920's, the basis of comparison for a 
claim for a new automobile transmission was 
the simple gear shift; today, a whole series 
of patented automatic transmission systems 
must be examined. 

All this complicates the classification and 
cross-indexing of patents. A device of, say, 
75 years ago could be cataloged in a small 
number of groups. But as inventions have 
become more intricate, what with develop- 
ments in electronics and synthetics, their 
components touch many fields, and pre- 
vious classification methods become obso- 
lete. As a result, an application for a patent 
for a golf ball capable of floating in a water 
hazard required search and study of 360 
different patents. By reclassification and 
regrouping, a search of only five patents is 
necessary. 

Need for regrouping and reclassification 
is not new. Patent Commissioners have 
continually sought money for this work. 
But the situation has become more critical 
in recent years. Time after time, Appropria- 
tions Committees have admitted the need, 
but have either recommended piecemeal 
appropriation or postponed action in the be- 
lief that such expenditure would be deferred 
until later budgets, Less than 1 in 3 of the 
2,700,000 patents has been reclassified re- 
cently and can be found by reasonable 
search. 

Last year, a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee took note of the classification 
situation by directing the Commerce De- 
partment to undertake “aggressive and 
thorough investigation” to find whether 
patent search operations could be mechan- 
ized. An advisory committee headed by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and including business ma- 
chines experts studied the problem and re- 
ported that although mechanized search 
operations are possible, machines capable 
of the job have not yet been devised; and 
that even were such machines available, 
they could not accomplish much until all 
patents had been properly reclassified. So, 
another year has passed with reclassification 
virtually dormant, and delay in the issue of 
patents ls becoming more critical. 

Actually, the Patent Office costs the Gov- 
ernment not $11.5 million but slightly more 
than $5 million a year. Its annual receipts 
of fees are some $6 million which is turned 
over to the Treasury's general fund. Until 
1940, the patent office wns almost self- 
sustaining; receipts from fees ap 
the amount of the budget. Later, with 
mandatory pay increases and with more in- 
tricate patents and complicated patent 
searches costs mounted. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks asked Con- 
gress for legislation authorizing fee in- 
creases so that the Patent Office might be 
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on a more nearly self-sustaining basis. But 
it is obvious that even should fees be raised 
from the present $60 level to twice that 
amount, the ever-growing delay between 
patent application and final action would 
continue. 

Whether fees should be raised is debatable. 
But whether or not they are increased, money 
must be appropriated; and without more 
money, the Patent Office people cannot give 
the service they wish to render American 
creative skill and industry. The Office would 
still be understaffed. With continued neg- 
lect of reclassification, examiners cannot re- 
duce the backlog of pending applications. 

Even should all its services be free, the 
patent system would pay for itself many 
times over. The royalties and licenses of 
patent owners are uncounted hundreds of 
millions a year—and the profits therefrom 
are taxed. Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
ports of receipts do not distinguish between 
rents and royalties, so not even an approxi- 
mate total is available for taxes paid by bene- 
ficiaries of the patent system. 

It appears, however, that taxes upon pat- 
ent royalties of a single American corpora- 
tion like RCA would more than equal the 
net operating costs of the Patent Office. In 
its antitrust suit against the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, the Department of Justice 
estimated that RCA's current domestic pat- 
ent royalties are well in excess of $20 million, 
and upon profits from these licenses RCA 
pays a 52 percent corporation profit tax. 

Failure to increase the Patent Office budget 
is described as an economy move. Actually. 
it is an extravagance. A few millions ad- 
ditional, spread over the next 6 years, would 
complete classification work and provide for 
enough additional examiners to reduce the 
backlog by half. This would cut at least 
2 years from today’s average waiting time 
for final patent action, 

As much as $4 billion a year is spent on 
scientific and industrial research and de- 
velopment. Whatever is new that has prac- 
tical possibilities is written up in patent 
8 Claims and is filed at the Patent 

fice. 


Congress has appropriated billions to re- 
store and improve the cconomies of foreign 
countrics, yet neglects the Patent Office 
which made possible the creation of much 
of our great national wealth, a creation 
which made those gifts possible. The delay 
in processing patents affects our national 
economy and deprives the National Govern- 
ment of much-needed immediate revenue. 

As Dr. Vannevar Bush's committee well 
said, “The United States patent system 1s 
at the crossroads today. * * * The Patent 
Office, established to stimulate industrial 
progress, is now heavily burdened by the 
products of the inventive genius it has fos- 
tered and encouraged.” 

Although responsibility for this situation 
rests with the administration and Congress, 
part of the blame belongs elsewhere. Once 
its budget requests have been examined and 
pared by the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Patent Office 
cannot go over these heads in direct appeal 
or protest to Congress. 

But the true state of affairs is known bY 
the entire profession of patent law. Its pro- 
fessional organizations and a couple of in- 
ventors' groups sent representatives to pro- 
test to congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittces against these budget cuts. But the 
thousands of victims of the situntlon—in- 
ventors, research groups, small and large 
manufacturers—have been silent, As long $5 
their voices are not heard, there is little 
chance of betterment. 

Most of these victims are persons of stand- 
ing in their co districts. Whe? 
they speak, their representatives in Washing” 
ton will listen. The time for them to 
is now. And they will be speaking not only 
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for science and Invention but on behalf of 
the dynamic expanding economy upon which 
the continued prosperity of our country 
depends, 


Forrestal Wrote MacArthur Wanted 
Russians in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. -PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include herewith an article writ- 
ten by Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
retired, which appeared in the St. Louis 

t-Dispatch on March 24, 1955. The 

article, entitled “Forrestal Quoted Mac- 

ur as Urging Use of 60 Russian Divi- 
Sions Against Japanese,” follows: 


FORRESTAL QUOTED MACARTHUR AS URGING USE 
OF 60 RUSSIAN DIVISIONS AGAINST JAP- 
ANESeE—D1ary OF LATE SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE CONTRADICTS PRESENT STATEMENTS BY 
Former Far East COMMANDER THAT SOVIET 

Were Nor NEEDED 
(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. 
Army, retired) 
A little, rather than a great, debate is al- 
dy underway over who was the villian 
responsible for getting the Soviet Union 
to the war with Japan. 

On one side are Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
supported by his former Chief of Intelli- 
Bence, Maj. Gen, Charles A. Willoughby. On 
the other is the evidence of the diarles of 

© late Secretary of Defense, and at that 

© Secretary of the Navy, James A, For- 

Testal, the record of a visit with MacArthur 

Gen. George A. Lincoln of the Army War 
Ns Division in February 1945, in the Army 

al history of the War Plans Division, 
and some remarks by Harry Hopkins in Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood’s book, Roosevelt and 

Hopkins, 
Senator Lynpon B. Jonnson of Texas, 

Democratic leader, charged in the Senate 

hat if there were miscalculations at Yalta 
appear to have been based on the esti- 

Mates and miscalculations of the military 

ders in Europe and the Far East. 

General MacArthur, in a statement issued 
Yesterday, responded that “the imminent 
Collapse of Japan was clearly apparent sev- 
th months before Yalta when we captured 
Der Philippines. All my dispatches and re- 

rts clearly enunciated this viewpoint.” 


QUOTES DISPATCHES 


dlatac arthur then goes on to quote from 
19 Patches of September 21 and October 20, 
44, which do not mention the Russian 
{clpation one way or another but do 
in some of MacArthur's grandiose prose. 
He goes on to say: “Had my views been 
requested with reference to Yalta, I would 
> against emphatically have recommended 


War bringing the Soviet into the Pacific 
at that late date. To have made vital 
deen tons for such a purpose would have 
n fantastic.” 

in potral Willoughby supports his old chief 
“To k MacArthur, 1941-51, as follows: 
tion id the end of 1944, Russian interven- 
tw the Pacific appeared as a factor in 
eral diplomatic understandings. The gen- 

commented as follows: 'From the point 
ticipati of my headquarters, Russian par- 
Bian ee was not required. I urged Rus- 
Nese tervention in 1941 to draw the Japa- 

from their southward march and keep 
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them pinned down in Siberla. By 1945 such 
intervention had become superfluous’.” 
NO DOCUMENTATION 

By the context, the quote that Willoughby 
ascribes to General MacArthur must have 
been made after or late in 1945, since it 
speaks of intervention in 1945 in the past 
tense. Like most of the alleged quotations 
in Willoughby’s incredible book no date or 
documentary authority is given. 

Forrestal visited MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines February 28, 1945, after the Yalta con- 
ference, which had been held February 4 to 
11, 1945. He entered in his diary that night 
parts of his conversations with MacArthur. 

“On the question of war against Japan,” 
he wrote, and our objectives vis-a-vis Japan, 
he (MacArthur) expressed the view that the 
help of the Chinese would be negligible. He 
felt that we should secure the commitment 
of the Russians to active and vigorous prose- 
cution of a campaign against the Japanese 
in Manchukuo of such proportions as to pin 
down a very large part of the Japanese Army; 
that once this campaign was engaged we 
should then launch an attack on the home 
islands, giving, as he expressed it, the coup 
de main from the rear while substantial por- 
tions of the military pewer of Japan were 
engaged in the mainland of Asia.” 

WANTED 60 RUSSIAN DIVISIONS 


“He said he felt our strength nhould be 
reserved for use in the Japanese mainland, 
on the plain of Tokyo, and that this could 
not be done without the assurance that the 
Japanese would be heavily engaged by the 
Russians in Manchuria, He expressed doubt 
that the use of anything less than 60 divi- 
sions by the Russians would be sufficient. 
He saw little chance that the Russians could 
get an additional 30 divisions activated in 
less than 6 months time.” 

HISTORIAN’S QUOTE 

General Lincoln had two long confer- 
ences with General MacArthur February 25, 
1945, The official Army history reports part 
of the second conference from a message 
sent that day by Lincoln as follows: 

“General MacArthur spoke of the strength 
of the opposition to be expected in invading 
the Japanese home Islands. He declared that 
planning should start at once, that heavy 
firepower would be needed to cover the 
beachheads, and that as many Japanese di- 
visions as possible should first be pinned 
down on the mainland, principally by Soviet 
forces.” 

Sherwood, working from the Hopkins pa- 
pers wrote: 

“MacArthur's calculations were based on 
the assumption that the Russians would 
contain the great bulk of the Japanese forces 
on the mainland as they had contained the 
Germans in Eastern Europe.” 


CONFUSION ABOUT TIME 


It was perfectly natural and proper that 
MacArthur should have planned on Russian 
participation in the war in the Far East. It 
was likewise out of the question that the 
War Department would have gone ahead 
with the same plans if they had not been 
recommended by MacArthur. His effort at 
this late date shows his superior presclence 
can only be ascribed to confusion as to the 
time when he became convinced that Japan 
was a hollow shell. 

MacArthur, during his effort to gain the 
nomination for President, in his keynote 
speech at the Republican convention, July 
7, 1952, declared in fine partisan form: “We 
condemned our faithful wartime ally, the 
Chinese people, to subjugation to Commu- 
nist tyranny.” 

At that time it was reported by the Alsops 
that MacArthur’s wartime cables to the War 
Department proved that MacArthur was 
foremost in pressing for Soviet entry into 
the war. The cables were then top secret 
and still are. They have not been released 
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to the Historical Division of the Army. It 
was also reported then that President Tru- 
man had called for them and was prepared 
to make use of them if MacArthur were nom- 
inated for President. 


MOST INFLUENTIAL ADVOCATE 


As far as the writer can determine from 
Search over a long period of time, and dis- 
cussions with former members of the War 
Plans Division, MacArthur was the most in- 
fluential advocate of getting Russian partici- 
pation in the Far Eastern war. 

It is quite clear, however, that the mili- 
tary had nothing to do with the concessions 
made by President Roosevelt. In fact, they 
knew nothing about them until 2 or 3 
mnths after the Yalta Conference. 

The military position by the time the war 
had progressed to the point that the end 
could be seen in Europe, was that the Soviet 
could not be kept out of the war with Japan. 
The concessions appear to have been part 
of the overall deal made at Yalta—the Rus- 
sians made concessions, too—rather than a 
surrender to military pressure, 


United States Academy of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Lowell Sun of Lowell, 
Mass., entitled “United States Academy 
of Science.” I shall introduce a bill in 
Congress to carry out the suggestions 
made in the editorial. The scientific 
possibilities of such a program are worth- 
while for the Congress to look into. 

The editorial follows: 

UNITED STATES ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


The Military Academy at West Point and 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis have for 
many years produced officers whose fine 
training and extensive knowledge of the 
science of warfare have accounted for the 
Nation's record of achievement in battle. 
We expect that the new United States Air 
Force Academy at Colorado Springs will soon 
share the prestige of the two older schools 
and will produce fighting men of the same 
high caliber, 

The Federal Government puts a big effort 
into qualifying the officers who will lead the 
legions in uniform. Such an undertaking 
is without doubt one of the most important 
phases of national security. 

But in recent months the American peo- 
ple have been told a great deal about the 
surprisingly large increase and effort that 
the Soviets are injecting into their program 
for educating scientists, technologists, and 
engineers. While the Soviets have no doubt 
made full capital of the skilled scientific 
minds of the East Germans, they have also 
been farsighted enough to institute their 
own scientific training programs to qualify 
their own young men in this extremely vital 
field of learning. 

Up to World War I, military preparedness 
was measured primarily on the quantity of 
arms which a nation maintained. Since 
World War II and during this recent period 
of extraordinary scientific advancement, 
however, military preparedness has been 
gaged considerably by the success of a 
nation's scientists in producing new and 
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more effective weapons. The international 
race today is based more on the quality of 
arms than upon the quantity. 

The demand for civilian engineers and 
scientists in the United States is greater 
now than ever before because of the increas- 
ing needs of a highly mechanized society, 
It has been largely through the efforts of sci- 
entists that the country has developed so 
rapidly and has created a way of life that 
fs well advanced beyond that of any other 
nation, 

The task of preparing a sufficient supply 
of scientists and engineers to satisfy both 
the military and civilian needs of the United 
States is a difficult one. But it must be met 
and it must be handled with due attention 
to both considerations. 

One of the most effective ways of meet- 
ing this challenge in this time of heavy 
stress on engineering is for the Government 
to do something progressive on its own. 

Since the Government's program for edu- 
cating experts in the fleld of military sci- 
ence is and has been so successful, it would 
undoubtedly be in keeping with the growing 
needs of the era to create and finance a 
fourth school of higher education, to be 
known as the United States Academy of 
Science. Applicants, young men finishing 
their high-school courses who show unusual 
aptitude for the many phases of scientific 
study, would be appointed by means of com- 
petitive examinations and appointment by 
their representatives in Congress. Upon 
graduation from the Academy, they would 
be required to give their services to the Gov- 
ernment for a period commensurate with 
that required of graduates of West Point 
and Annapolis. Thereafter, assuming that 
they wished to make the Government sery- 
ice a career, they would be up-graded in ac- 
cordance with the formula which is now 
used with officers of the Army and Navy. 

The bullding and maintenance of such a 
echool would, of course, entall great expense, 
but the dividends on the investment would 
run high and many brilliant young men 
who might not be able to afford higher 
schools of learning would be given the 
chance to procure educational advancement. 
The scientific possibilities of such a pro- 
gram are practically unlimited—they would 
give tremendous support to the Nation's 
need for keeping ahead in the ever-running 
scientific race. 

The Government can use more men of sel- 
ence; industry needs them, the American 
way of living needs them. It seems like a 
natural way to implement our national secu- 
rity and defense. 

The idea is worth exploration by Con- 
gress. 


The Good Sense of the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude an editorial entitled “Congress 
Forgetting the People Aren’t Dolts.“ 
from the March 2, 1955, edition of the 
Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Democrat. 

On March 30 the Congress cleared, 
and sent to the President, H. R. 4289, 
which extends existing corporate and 
excise tax rates for 1 year from April 1. 
In so doing, the controversial individual 
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income-tax reduction provision was de- 
leted from the bill as being economically 
unsound at this time. 

The editorial was written prior to final 
congressional action. However, it is 
apropos in that its theme is that the 
American people are more interested in 
the Congress taking a commonsense ap- 
proach to problems, rather than resort- 
ing to hasty decisions fabricated on pos- 
sible political expediency. 

I respectfully call your attention to 
the following editorial which, I believe, 
expresses the thinking of the vast ma- 
jority of the people on this subject: 
CONGRESS FORGETTING THE PEOPLE AREN'T 

Do.Lts 


As a people, citizens of the United States 
are no more immune from making mass 
mistakes than the people of any other nation, 
but as a general rule they have more collec- 
tive good sense than they are credited with 
by politicians, 

Democrats of the lower House of Congress 
passed a bill cutting everyone’s income-tax 
payment by $20. The action is economically 
unsound and those who voted for it are well 
aware of that fact. They simply thought it 
Was good politics and would give the Demo- 
cratic Party credit with the voters for trying 
to reduce taxes. They anticipated the meas- 
ure would also be passed by the Democrats 
in the Senate, and that President Eisen- 
hower, in vetoing it, would be branded as a 
tax gouger. 

Present indications are that the Democrat- 
ic majority In the Senate will not pass the 
irresponsible bill. The politicos are now 
worrying that this will indicate a split in 
the party, and result in a political liability 
instead of asset. 

What they are overlooking is that the 
voters have a lot more sense than Congress- 
men assume. 

Most voters do not take a split in the 
party very seriously. Far from regarding 
disngreements as signs a political party is 
falling apart, the voters think it is a pretty 
good thing when their public servants think 
for themselves and disagree. The Demo- 
cratic Party was a divided camp during most 
of the time Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
were in office, but it did not result in losses 
at the polls. The Republican Party has been 
split on several issues thus far during Mr. 
Eisenhower's term. It has not cost any 
votes. 

Far from becoming disgusted with the 
Democratic Party if the Senate refuses to 
pass the $20 tax-cut bill, most yoters prob- 
ably will be glad that common sense pre- 
vailed over a bit of political expediency that 
didn't impress anyone very much anyway. 


The Treasury Department Under the 
Eisenkower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered on March 15 before the 
Women's National Republican Club, New 
York City, by the Honorable Marion B. 
Folsom, Under Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
The address follows: 
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THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT UNDER THE 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


I would like to talk to you today about the 
Treasury, its activities, problems, and ac- 
complishments. 

First, though, I want to describe briefly the 
progress of the administration as a whole in 
the fiscal field, which includes the income 
and outgo of the Government, taxes, debt, 
and the budget. While most of my remarks 
this afternoon will be about specific opera- 
tional activitics of the Treasury, we are, as 
you know, vitally concerned with the overall 
fiscal problems of the Government. 

This administration has been dedicated to 
the policies of economy in Government, tax 
reduction, and a sound dollar. When we 
came to Washington we were faced with se- 
rious deficits—one of $9.4 billion in fiscal 
1953, and a further $11 billion deficit in sight 
for fiscal 1954. We could do little about the 
1953 deficit, but we cut the projected 1954 
deficit to $3 billion. Due to the intensive 
work by all departments, spending has been 
cut so that for fiscal 1956 it Is expected to be 
about $12 billion below the actual 1953 level, 
a huge reduction tn so short a time. 

Last year taxes were cut $7.4 billion, the 
largest dollar tax reduction in 1 year in our 
Nation's history. This tax reduction cush- 
joned the impact on the economy of the 
sharp reduction in Federal spending. Of the 
cuts, $3 billion was in individual income 
taxes, $2 billion resulted from the termina- 
tion of the excess-profits tax, and $1 billion 
Tepresented excise-tax reductions. 

The balance of $14 billion is accounted 
for by reductions included in the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code revision. This recast- 
ing of the tax laws was a big step in im- 
proving our tax system. It had two main 
objectives: to remove many of the hard- 
ships to individuals which had crept into 
the tax Jaws; and to remove barriers to eco- 
nomic growth, and by so doing let Amer- 
ican ingenuity go ahead full steam under 
the free-enterprise system which has made 
this country great, 

The tax-revision law helped millions upon 
millions of taxpayers who had been plagued 
by unjust and unfair hardships for many. 
many years. This relief went to many mil- 
lions of citizens in all walks of life and all 
income levels including working women, 
farmers, small-business men, retired people 
on pensions, widows, and people in hospi- 
tals or with medical expense. 

The tax-revision law sought to help per- 
mit the economy to expand and provide 
more and better jobs. The partial rellef of 
the double taxation of dividends js one of 
the provisions which help stimulate the in- 
vestments which make jobs. The more flex- 
ible allowance for depreciation also stimu- 
lates the replacement of outmoded equip- 
ment and the building of more efficient 
plants, which lend to more jobs and the 
production of better goods. 

We must continue in the future to elim- 
{nate other hardships in the tax laws a5 
well as remove additional barriers to eco“ 
nomic growth whenever our financial sit- 
uation will permit the tax loss involved. 

Simultaneous with the cutting of taxes. 
steady progress has been made toward a bal- 
anced administrative budget. For fiscal 1956 
we expect a deficit of $2,4 billion, down 87 
billion from the 1953 figure. On a cash basis, 
comparing the total amount of money W° 
collect and the amount we pay out, the 
deficit was almost eliminated last year and 
a small cash surplus is currently anticipated 
for 1956. 

The budget could have been balanced last 
year if the heavy cuts in spending had not 
been accompanied by substantial tax cuts 
But tax reduction helped sustain the econ- 
omy in a period of transition to lower levels 
of Government expenditures. Personal 7 
come in the last quarter of 1954 was up $l- 
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buon from the fourth quarter of 1953. At 
the same time personal taxes fell at the an- 
nual rate of $3 billion. As a result, dis- 
Posable personal income, 1. e., income after 
taxes, in the last quarter of 1954 was at the 
annual rate of almost $256 billlon, an in- 
Crease of $4.7 billion over the comparable 
Period in 1953. This was the main reason 
for the continuous rise in personal spend- 
ing during 1954. 

Taxes remain high and present a serious 
Obstacle to the long-term dynamic growth 
Of the economy. But the Government must 
always make adequate provision for national 
Security and other essential services. Fur- 
ther tax reductions can only be made as 
Savings in Government spending or increased 
revenues resulting from growth in our econ- 
Omy are in sight. 

This encouraging progress in reducing the 
Gencit has. helped to give the American peo- 
Pile a sound dollar. -The value of the dollar 
has been stable for the last 2 years, com- 
Pared with a drop in value from 100 cents 
in 1939 to 52 cents in 1952. During these 2 
Years, the cost of living has risen less than 
One-half of 1 percent. 

. . „ . * 

A fundamental part of our sound money 
Program has been the management of the 
Public debt in the interest of monetary sta- 
bility. The public debt of $278 billion is 
being handled wisely. Progress is being 

toward our basic objective of length- 
ning the average maturity of the debt so 
that our huge debt is more manageable. 
Accelerated sales of United States savings 
bonds are stimulating widespread ownership 
Of the debt by individuals. Finally, our 
Central banking system—the Federal Reserve 
©rganization—has been allowed to carry out, 
in the interests of the Anrerican people, flex- 
ible monetary policies directed toward eco- 
nomie stability and growth. 

A well-planned program, using the several 

al and monetary tools I have mentioned, 
has enabled the Nation to stop the inflation- 
ary trend and make the necessary adjust- 
Ment to a sound basis without a serious 
deflation and without direct Government 
controls. We have merely put into effect 
feat American traditions established at the 
very founding of the Republic by Alexander 
4milton and carried forward by great men 
Of all parties, While these traditions were 
Cast aside for many years, they are now, 
fTadually but effectively, being followed 
again to provide sound money, a firm foun- 
sation for economic growth, and opportunity 
or every American, 

This background on the administration's 

in fiscal matters puts in perspective 
2 Operations of the Treasury Department, 
er the principal activities of the Depart- 
Ment are the development and implementa- 
On of monetary and fiscal policies, manage- 
ment of the debt, collection of Government 
‘venue, and the manufacture of stamps, 

mds, coins, and currency. More than 90 
percent of the Treasury's 79,000 civilian em- 
Ployees are engaged in these activities. 

* . * . . 
moverall policies, which are developed in 
Pred Office of the Secretary, are carried out by 
ets Operating bureaus. The largest of these 
cones is that of revenue and customs 
55 ection, carried on by the Internal Reve- 
The Service and the Bureau of Customs. 
of © size of the job is shown in the amount 
Ye overnment receipts. In the 1954 fiscal 

ar internal revenue receipts were almost 
hair bilion and customs receipts exceeded 

& billion dollars. 

Sero carry out its work, the Internal Revenue 
ena ce had about 50,000 employees at the 

Of 1954. This was a reduction of almost 
emp) since the end of 1952. While the total 

Ployment of the Service has dropped, the 
about xY of revenue agents has increased from 
11,000 7,500 at the end of 1952 to almost 

at the end of 1954. This stepup in 
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enforcement personnel has enabled the 
Service to do a more complete job of audit- 
ing returns than was previously possible. 
In the last 6 months of 1954 the Service 
audited 10 percent more returns than in the 
same period in 1953 and additional taxes 
produced by audit and other enforcement 
work increased $120 million. Successful 
prosecutions of tax evaders were up 27 per- 
cent in 1954 over the 1953 level. In fiscal 
1954 the cost of the Revenue Service was 
only 38.5 cents for every $100 which the 
Service collected. 

The Revenue Service has been making not- 
able progress in increasing the effectiveness 
of its collection work. At the same time 
better day-to-day service is being given the 
taxpaying citizens of our country. Tax dis- 
putes pending before the Appellate Division 
have been reduced 57 percent in the last 2 
years, thereby enabling taxpayers to settle 
disputes more promptly. Facilities for help- 
ing taxpayers fill out their returns have been 
expanded; this and other steps will help tax- 
payers take full advantage of the many 
beneficial tax changes made by Congress 
Jast year. All tax forms are under con- 
tinuous study in an effort to make them 
more simple and understandable. This year 
a new small punchcard tax return is avail- 
able for wage earners with incomes less than 
$5,000. 

The Service, as you know, suffered from a 
period of scandals before this administra- 
tion came into office. Through decentraliza- 
tion and a thorough reorganization, the 
Service has been greatly strengthened. We 
are proud of the work now being done by 
the Revenue Service, which has as its objec- 
tive fair treatment to both the taxpayor and 
the Government. 

The Bureau of Customs has as its main 
duties assessing and collecting duties and 
taxes on imported merchandise and bag- 
gage, preventing smuggling, and enforcing 
various export control laws. Customs’ per- 
sonnel is now about 8,000, a 10-percent re- 
duction from the figure at the end of 1952. 
The staff of this Bureau is doing an efficient 
job in the face of a growing workload. 

Progress has been made in eliminating 
difficulties of importers and others in proc- 
essing goods through customs, and in facil- 
itating customs procedures for travelers. 
Much of this was made possible by legisla- 
tion sponsored by the Department and passed 
by the 83d Congress. Further efforts toward 
desirable changes in the law are being made. 

Liquidation backlogs have been substan- 
tially reduced, required documentation for 
customs purposes has been simplified, and 
several significant aids for travelers have 
been placed in effect. Customs officers strive 
to maintain uniform courtesy and efficiency 
with the tact and patience of diplomats in 
spite of the careful examination of baggage 
which they make to detect violations at 
ports of entry—violations which are at- 
tempted by only a very small percentage of 
passengers. 

» . » . . 


The Bureau of the Public Debt has been 
steadily reducing its work force and at the 
same time has furnished prompt and satis- 
factory service to holders of Government se- 
curities. The Bureau this year is expected 
to handle the issuance or retirement of 
more than 180 million individual securities. 

Closely related are the activities of the 
United States Savings Bonds Division. The 
function of this Division, of course, is to 
promote the continued purchase of series E 
and H savings bonds and to encourage the 
owners of these bonds to hold them rather 
than cashing them prior to maturity. 

Excellent progress has been made in the 
savings bonds program. Cash sales of se- 
ries E and H bonds in 1954 were the best 
in 9 years and the net sales, that is the 
excess of cash sales over redemptions, were 
the highest in 5 years. The series E and H 
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bond holdings reached an all-time peak of 
638.2 billion in cash value in the hands of 
over 40 million of our citizens. Through 
the savings bonds program many people, for 
the first time in their lives, have become 
systematic and substantial savers. 

The success of this program is in large 
part a refiection of the active support of the 
many thousands of patriotic, public-spirited 
volunteers who give the Treasury their time, 
energy, and influence to sell savings bonds. 

The Treasurer of the United States is the 
official custodian of the public funds. Al- 
though practically all functions of the Treas- 
urer are rigidly prescribed by law and have 
been performed by the Office of the Treas- 
urer since 1778, remarkable progress has been 
made in utilizing new, efficient procedures. 
Conversion from paper to card checks alone 
provided $327,000 in recurring annual say- 
ings in fiscal 1953 and an additional $112,000 
in 1954. Decentralization of the destruction 
of unfit currency is saving over $600,000 a 
year. 

The Bureau of Accounts performs many 
fiscal activities. In addition to the payment 
function, other main jobs of this Bureau in- 
clude central summary accounting and finan- 
cial reporting for the entire Government, 
The Bureau's Division of Disbursement in 
fiscal 1956 is expected to process over 200 
million check payments; this gives some idea 
of the size of the Bureau's job. 


The Treasury through the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing and the Bureau of the 
Mint produces the Nation's stamps, bonds, 
coins, and currency. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing de- 
signs, engraves, and prints currency, securi- 
ties, postage and revenue stamps, Govern- 
ment checks, military commissions and cer- 
tificates, and other Government engraving 
work. This is a large-scale production op- 
eration employing more than 4,000 people, 
about 2,000 less than when we came to 
Washington. The operations of the Bureau 
are carried out on a completely reimbursable 
basis, as authorized by Congress in 1950. 
Lower production costs are passed on to other 
agencies in the form of reduced costs for 
currency, bonds, and the like. Improved 
management techniques are paying large 
dividends in this Bureau as in other Treas- 
ury activities. For example, in fiscal 1953 
currency printing was converted from 12 
subjects in each sheet to 18 subjects giving 
an annual saving of over $4 million. Start- 
ing in fiscal 1954 sayings of almost $450,000 
a year were made by converting $25 savings 
bonds from expensive plate printing to the 
offset method. A similar change in the 
printing of liquor tax stamps is saving over 
$125,000 each year. $50 and $100 bonds have 
now been changed also, with additional 
annual savings of $150,000. 

The main jobs of the Bureau of the Mint 
are the manufacture of coins and physical 
custody of the United States monetary stocks 
of gold and silver, including their purchase 
and sale. Coinage mints are in operation in 
Philadelphia and Denver, and, as you prob- 
ably know, gold is deposited at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and silver at West Point, N. Y. Coinage 
production for the present fiscal year is ex- 
pected to be over 1 billion pieces. Although 
salary costs have risen considerably, coinage 
costs are lower today than they were several 
years ago. The cost of shipping coins has 
been cut $250,000 a year by using armored 
cars and trucks instead of express. Addi- 
tional annual sayings of about $415,000 will 
commence this year as a result of discon- 
tinuing coinage operations recently in San 
Francisco and the closing of the Seattle 
assay office. 

. . — . . 

The Secret Service is a small and compact 
organization with three major functions, 
The first is the protection of the President 
and his family, and the President-elect, and 


\ 
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the Vice President at his request. The sec- 
ond is the suppression of counterfeiting of 
the currency and other obligations and secu- 
rities of the Government. The third is the 
suppression of the forgery and fraudulent 
negotiation of Government checks and 
bonds, 

An example of the excellent work done 
by the Secret Service is in detecting coun- 
terfeiting. While there has been no appre- 
ciable reduction in counterfeiting since 1951, 
there has been marked reduction in the 
amount of counterfeit money in circulation. 
This is due to successful efforts by Secret 
Service agents to discover counterfeiters and 
the seizure of counterfeiting plants before 
the money can be placed in circulation. 

. * . . * 

The Bureau of Narcotics administers a 
program designed to deal with the control 
of permissive manufacture, distribution, 
and sale of drugs, as well as the control of 
sources of the illicit supply of drugs on 
international, national, and local levels, 
The narcotic agent’s job is ferreting out 
gangsters and drug traffickers and bringing 
them before the courts. Some of the most 
effective work done by this little Bureau 
is in collaboration with foreign police, 

Next I come to the United States Coast 
Guard, a branch of the military service at 
all times, a wing of the Treasury Depart- 
ment during peace, and a fighting arm of the 
Navy in time of war or whenever the Presi- 
dent so directs, 

The primary peacetime activity of the 
Coast Guard is to prevent avoidable loss of 
life and property. The Coast Guard's activi- 
ties include air-sea rescue duties, port secu- 
rity responsibilities, maintaining alds to nav- 
igation including ice-patrol work, operation 
of lighthouses and ocean weather stations, 
and inspection of merchant vessels and their 
equipment, 

A dramatic example of the skill and cour- 
age of the men of the Coast Guard was the 
rescue of the crew of a Military Air Transport 
Service plane in the mid-Atlantic in Jan- 


uary. 

Finally, there are the Treasury’s newest 
duties, those given the Secretary last year 
for administering the Federal Facilities Cor- 
poration, the liquidation of the RFC, and 
various defense lending programs. 

The Federal Facilities Corporation has 
been conducting the Government's program 
for the production and sale of synthetic rub- 
ber and refined tin. It is currently expected 
that the synthetic-rubber-producing facili- 
ties will soon be sold to private interests, 
and that production of tin will be discon- 
tinued at the close of the current fiscal year. 

The liquidation of the RFC is being car- 
ried out as expeditiously as possible under 
the general policy of securing the highest 
possible return on the funds invested in RFC 
assets without creating undue hardships for 
those indebted to the Corporation. 

The programs for defense production and 
civil-defense lending are being carried on 
at the minimum levels required under pres- 
ent international and military conditions. 
Loans previously made under these programs 
are being placed in the hands of private 
financial institutions as rapidly as possible. 

These many bureaus, divisions, offices, and 
services add up to the Treasury Department, 
an eficient organization carrying out func- 
tions yital to the operations of our Govern- 
ment. The Treasury has for many years 
been a well-run Department staffed with 
many able career people. It was not. over- 
staffed so much under the past administra- 
tion as some other departments, and the op- 
portunity for savings was not so great. 
Nevertheless, in the last 2 years we have 
been able to make significant improvements 
in the management of this Department. 
While the total civilian employment of the 
Treasury ls down from almost 88,000 to about 
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79,000—a drop of 9,000 or 10 percent—the en- 
forcement activities have been strengthened 
by emphasizing more productive work, im- 
proving methods, and cutting out waste 
wherever we can find it. 

In connection with specific activities, I 
have given some illustrations of sayings from 
management improvements. The aggregate 
savings for the whole Department were over 
$12 million in fiscal 1953, and well over $20 
million in fiscal 1954. The 1952 figure was 
$4 million and the highest previous year for 
which we have figures was $8 million in 
1951, 

In closing, I would like to say that I am 
proud to be a member of the Eisenhower 
administration and the Treasury team. I 
also want to stress the loyalty, hard work, 
and devoted service of the Department's em- 
ployees. We are all striving to give the 
American people a fair, honest, and efficient 
Government, in which they will have con- 
fidence. Such confidence is basic to our 
policies of providing stability In the value 
of the dollar and a solid basis for economic 
growth. 


Protection Against Bodily Attack to Uni- 
formed Members of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to extend to uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
tection against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard. 

A number of Senators—the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky IMr. CLEMENTS], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras], 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Green], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humenrey], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy}, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
GER], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
and the junior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Neuserceri—have introduced a 
similar piece of legislation. 

This bill is not new or novel. Similar 
bills were introduced in 1944 with the 
active support of the then Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson, in 1951, as an 
amendment to the universal military 
training bill, and during the 83d Con- 
gress. 

This bill should be enacted by this 
session of Congress. 

The purpose of this bill is to extend to 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States the protection of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States 
against bodily attack while such person- 
nel are on duty or on account of the 
performance of their duty. The bill pro- 
vides Federal sanctions against unpro- 
voked physical assault on uniformed 
military personnel if committed while 
Such personnel are engaged in perform- 
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ance of duty or on account of the per- 
formance of duty. 

From experience we know that there 
are many localities in our country near 
which are located military bases where 
the local police authorities are inade- 
quately staffed and do not possess the 
resources by means of which they can 
give adequate protection to the military 
personnel. Such protection by the Fed- 
eral Government is already extended to 
many categories of Federal officers and 
employees, including members of the 
Coast Guard. 

Only within the past year or 2 we 
have had a Federal grand jury accuse 
an entire police force of a small locality 
in the southern part of the United States 
for failing to provide protection for the 
soldiers on leave in the town, and where 
unprovoked attacks against military 
police were frequent. Press reports indi- 
cated that the local police force was in- 
volved in importing illegal liquor, pro- 
tecting prostitutes, and maintaining 
gambling establishments. The military 
police were most seriously hampered in 
trying to carry out their duty, and this 
community had to be closed off to all 
military personnel, 

This, of course, is not true of all the 
communities near which military estab- 
lishments are located but because it can 
happen and because it is possible that 
the military personnel will not receive 
adequate protection we should enact this 
law which will provide for adequate pro- 
tection by the Federal Government to 
our men and women in the service, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 


Yalta Agreements Are Analyzed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an analysis of the Yal-’ 
ta Papers made by Brig. Gen, Thomas R. 
Phillips, United States Army, retired. 
The article, which is entitled “Agree- 
ments Made at Yalta Analyzed—Re- 
straint Was Put on Russian Ambitions,” 
appeared in the March 19, 1955, issue of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and fol- 
lows: 


AGREEMENTS MADE AT YALTA ANALYzep—Re- 
STRAINT WAS PUT ON RUSSIAN AMBITIONS— 
LATER, HOWEVER, SOVIETS Saw OPPORTUNITY 
IN Power VACUUMS IN EvuRoPE AND ASIA 
AND Moven IN—CovuLp Have Taken ANY- 
THING THEY WANTED In Far East—CuHiano 
FaILep TO FoLLow Ur ADVANTAGES 
(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. 

Army, retired) 

Yalta has become a swear word to those 
who believe that China was lost because of 
concessions made by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at that conference in 
February 1945. The publication last week 
of the record of the Yalta Conference does 
not bear this out, 
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Indeed, a good argument can be made now 
that the Yalta agreement, and the Sino-So- 
Viet treaty that came out of it, were to 
China's advantage. It is quite possible that 
China would have been communized earlier 
than it was except for this agreement. 

The principal objections, in the light of 
hindsight, that are found in the Yalta agree- 
ment are: 

- 1, That getting the Russians to participate. 
ih the war against Japan caused the loss of 
China to the Communists. 

2. That President Roosevelt made unneces- 
tary concessions to get the Russians to enter 
the war against Japan. 

3. That this was a compounded error be- 
Cause aerial bombardment and naval block- 
ade would have finished the war; 

4. (By apologists for Roosevelt) That the 

y and Gen. George C. Marshall, the Chief 
Of Statt ot the Army, forced the President to 
Make these concessions because they were so 
intent on getting Soviet help. 

The earliest mention of Soviet participa- 
tion in the war against Japan is made by 
Averell Harriman, now Governor of New York, 
and formerly Ambassador to Moscow, in 
testimony before the Senate Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committees August 17, 
1951, he said: “It was our objective to en- 
Courage the Soviet Union to join in the war 
against Japan at the earliest possible date. 

use of their ambitions in the East, there 
Was neyer any doubt in my mind that the 
Scviets would attack the Japanese in Man- 
Churia in their own due time. The question 
Was whether they would come in early 
enough to be any help to us and to save 
American lives. I raised the subject with 

in as early as August 1942. He told me 
then that it was his intention to come into 
the Pacific war when he was in a position 

do so." 

Gen. Patrick Hurley, who talked with 
Stalin in November 1942, also reported that 
Stalin told him “It is my purpose to join the 

hited States in the war against Japan when 
the situation in Europe justifies exposing my 
Tear to a powerful enemy.” 

It was at the Teheran Conference, Novem- 
ber 28 to December 1, 1943, that Stalin made 
his first positive statement to Roosevelt and 

urchill, that Russia would some day fight 
Japan. He explained, according to Maj. Gen. 
John R, Deane, chief of the American mili- 
tary mission in Moscow, why this was impos- 
tible until after Germany had been defeated, 

t added: "Then, by our common front, we 
Shall win.” 

Deane, like Harriman, sald, “I do not think 
any responsible American ever doubted that 

eventually would come into the war 
t Japan.” 

In 1944 Harriman discussed Soviet partlel- 
23 in the war with Japan with Stalin 
eee times. Harriman was primarily in- 
P ested in concerting our actions in the 

cific, including operations by American 
Siber rs from the maritime provinces of 
ob ia, Stalin mentioned Soviet political 

Jectives in the East several times, but it 

às not until December 1944 that he outlined 

ate Objectives to Harriman in detail. 
tn * told Harriman that Russia's position 
AS it € East should be generally established 
in 8838 before the Russo-Japanese War 
Bo 508. The lower half of Sakhalin should 
Russians, as well as the Kurile 
In order to protect Soviet outlets 
Je the Pacific, the Russians wished again to 
ang the ports of Dairen and Port Arthur, 
Manse obtain a lease on the railroads in 
tea huria built by the Russians under con- 

ct with the Chinese. 
Dot 65 said that the Soviet Union would 
Over “nace with the sovereignty of China 
nition 3 He also asked for recog- 

— w e status quo in Outer Mongolia. 
at y, ‘al ee the concessions that were made 
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As Harriman has testified, the crucial 
issue was not whether the Soviet Union 
would enter the Pacific war, but whether 
it would do so in time to help in the carry- 
ing out of the plans for an invasion of the 
Japanese home islands. 

General Marshall testified that the Chiefs 
of Staff were unanimous that it was highiy 
important for the Russians to carry out a 
campaign in Manchuria and Korea. He 
feared that unless the Kwangtung Army in 
Manchuria, about 700,000 strong, were en- 
gaged by the Russians, a large part of it 
would be transported to Japan to be used 
against the American invasion. 

Even Adm. Ernest J. King, then Chief of 
Naval Operations, who like Adm, William D. 
Leahy, the President's Chief of Staff, believed 
that the defeat of Japan could be accom- 
plished by bombardment and blockade, con- 
sidered the entry of the Soviet Union into 
the war necessary. 

“At the time of the Yalta Conference,” he 
wrote Senator KNOWIAND January 21, 1951, 
“I was agreeable to the entry of the U. S. S. R. 
into the war in the Far East.“ He added that 
it was the belief of the Navy that blockade 
and bombardment could bring about Jap- 
anese surrender and that in connection with 
this course of action “engagement of the 
Japanese armies in Manchuria by the Soviets 
would hasten that capitulation.” 

As for concessions to the Russians, King 
would have given them only the lower half 
of Sakhalin as a “sops.” 

There appears to have been no question in 
anyone’s mind about the Soviets entering 
the Japanese war. What wns feared was that 
they would wait until the war was over, or 
the end was easily to be seen, and until 
we have expended our blood and effort to 
win the war, and they would come in and 
do what they wished. 

President Roosevelt sought to reduce the 
general assurances which Stalin had previ- 
ously given, to specific undertakings for 
the early entry of Russia in the Pacific war. 
At the same time he wanted to limit Soviet 
expansion in the East and to gain Soviet 
support for the Nationalist Government of 
China, 

He succeeded in this in the Yalta agree- 
ment. The Russians could have taken any- 
thing they wanted in the Far East—Man- 
churia, Korea, Sakhalin, northern China. In- 
stead they evacuated Manchuria, April 14, 
1946, 8 months after V-J Day. In accordance 
with their understanding, the Chinese, at 
this time, had sufficient faith in the Russians 
to ask them to remain 2 months longer so 
they could move thelr troops north to occupy 
Manchuria, 

The agreement was far better than no 
agreement. The concessions, which restored 
the status to that of Czarist Russia, were not 
excessive in the psychology of the time for 
an ally that had fought so strongly in the 
West against Germany. China had been 
promised the restoration of Manchuria and 
this was carried out, even though part of 
the rail lines were put under joint opera- 
tion as well as Dairen and Port Arthur. 

At that time there seemed to be no ques- 
tion about Soviet good faith in their agree- 
ment to support Chiang Kai-shek. Stalin 
told Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt's 
personal emissary, that he would “do every- 
thing he could to promote unification of 
China under the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek.” He specifically told Hopkins that no 
Communist leader was strong enough to 
unify China. 

If there had been no Yalta agreement 
with the Russians it is altogether likely that 
the Soviet troops would have remained in 
Manchuria, as they did in Korea, and would 
have established a puppet Communist goy- 
ernment. As it was the Nationalists were 
not driven out of Manchuria until 1948, 
by the Chinese Communists, 
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General Marshall testified that he did not 
know about the Yalta concessions. They 
were a political deal between Roosevelt and 
Stalin, who wanted them kept secret. Mili- 
tary thinking, as explained to the Post- 
Dispatch by two of General Marshall's ad- 
visers at Yalta, was that there was no way 
to keep the Russians out of the Pacific war. 
But they wanted them in as early as possible 
so as to take some of the burden off the 
United States troops. They wanted to con- 
cert their actions with those of the Rus- 
sians. When they later found out about the 
concessions given the Russians, they were 
amazed. 

Whether the concessions were n 
or not cannot be resolved solely on the basis 
of the far eastern deal. The various agree- 
ments at Yalta were a package. The Rus- 
sians gave up demands on Iran and the 
Dardanelles that were far more serious than 
what they gained in the Far East. They 
modified their demands on Poland. It is 
quite probable that Roosevelt thought he 
had made a good deal and it may be that 
he had. 

At the end of the war the Russians were 
mostly interested in restoring their own 
economy from the effects of the war. But 
it was not long before they realized what 
an opportunity the power vacuums, in Eu- 
rope and the Far East, gave them for terri- 
torial expansion. 

Stalin was heard to remark by a Russlan- 
speaking member of one of our delegations 
that there might not be another such oppor- 
tunity for a hundred years. Within 6 months 
from the end of the war they had shifted 
their policy to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

The question of whether bombardment 
and blockade could force the unconditional 
surrender of Japan was debated extensively 
by the General Staff, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
The Air Force and Navy both thought block- 
ade and bombardment would succeed. The 
Army considered this to be an “overly opti- 
mistic attitude.” 

The Army's contention was that while it 
might work in time it would cause un- 
acceptable delay. “It was now clear to the 
United States Chiefs of Staff that, accord- 
ing to a JCS parer of July 11, 1944, “in order 
to finish the war with the Japanese quickly, 
it will be necessary to invade the industrial 
heart of Japan.” 

Nevertheless bombardment and blockade 
would facilitate the invasion and might 
cause surrender before the invasion could be 
prepared. The invasion was not expected to 
be ready until about 1% years from the date 
of the study. This blunder does not seem 
to warrant the importance given toit. Japan 
surrendered as a result of bombardment and 
blockade and the helplessness of continuing 
against atomic bombardment. 

The loss of China to the Communists is a 
long story. It is attributed by Gens. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer and David G. Barr, both of 
whom commanded there, primarily to the 
incompetence and corruption of the Nation- 
alist officials. The Nationalist forces, after 
the end of the war, were about 3 million men 
compared to about 500,000 Communist regu- 
lars assisted by another half million guer- 
rillas. 

The Communists held territory with a 
population of about 116 million. The Japa- 
nese had occupied much of eastern and 
northern China. The Nationalists had been 
driven south and west, there was a race be- 
tween Communists and Nationalists to re- 
occupy territory held by the Japanese. The 
United States moved three Chinese armies 
by air to key sectors of east and north China. 
Between 400,000 and 500,000 more were 
moved by the United States by water and 
50,000 United States marines helped to hold 
key points and keep rail lines open. 
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Chiang Kal-shek insisted on spreading too 
far and holing up in cities. In November 
1945, General Wedemeyer reported his failure 
in advance: 

“First, the generalissimo will be able to 
stabilize the situation in south China, pro- 
vided he accepts the assistance of foreign 
administrators and technicians, and engages 
in political, economic, and social reforms 
through honest, competent civilian officials. 

“Second, he will be unable to stabilize the 
situation in north China for months, even 
years, unless a satisfactory settlement with 
the Chinese Communists Is achieved, and 
follow up realistically the kind of action sug- 
gested In paragraph 1. 

“Third, he will be unable to occupy Man- 
churia for many years unless satisfactory 
agreements are reached with Russia and the 
Chinese Communists.” 

The generalissimo did none of these things 
and China is now Communist, not because 
of Yalta. 


The Artificial Barriers to Trade Between 


Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include an editorial from the March 25, 
1955, edition of the Napa (Calif.) Daily 
Register entitled “Tariff Issue Is Not 
Quite the Same.” 

The editorial is based on the artificial 
barriers erected to obstruct trade be- 
tween nations of the world. Tariff re- 
ductions in themselves accomplish little 
or no purpose when countries desiring 
to exchange goods insist on maintaining 
various restrictions on imported com- 
modities. In many instances these arti- 
ficial barriers decrease or actually pro- 
hibit an exchange of goods, despite the 
reaching of agreements on tariff rates. 

Someday it may be possible to do 
away with protective tariffs altogether. 
Until that time comes, however, when 
there is not such a wide gap in wage 
scales and currency valuations, protec- 
tive tariffs must be maintained for the 
sake of domestic economic stability. 
But, when properly administered, pro- 
4ective tariffs are practically no deter- 
rent to international trade when com- 
pared to the effects of artificial barriers 
which are the chief hindrance to a free 
exchange of goods. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

Tarirr Issue Is Nor QUITE THE SAME 

The hardy old perennial of American poli- 
tics—the tariff—is a lively issue in the cur- 
rent session of Congress, just as it has been 
in virtually every past session. There is a 
difference, however, for the old lineups and 
traditional arguments between free traders 
and teriff protectionists have undergone a 
few shifts. 

For one thing, tariffs aren't the only hin- 
drance, and no longer the chief hindrance, 
to the free exchange of goods between na- 
tions, Our Congressman HUBERT SCUDDER, 
in a recent speech before the House, pointed 
out that, “despite the existence of so-called 
reciprocal trade agreements, many countries 
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maintain Import-license systems, quotas, 
currency restrictions, monopolies, and vari- 
ous other devices which decrease or actually 
prohibit sale of American products on their 
markets.” 

As an example of how such trade restric- 
tions work, Mr. SCUDDER cited the case of 
British-made and American-made motor- 
cycles: 

“A few years ago the British duty was re- 
duced under a reciprocal trade agreement 
with this country. It sounded good. But, 
under their import license system, no Ameri- 
can-made motorcycle may be sold on the 
British market—even though their motor- 
cycles are flooding the American market un- 
der the low-rate tariff agreement.” 

At international conferences on world 
trade problems in recent years, American 
representatives have protested these artificial 
barriers to trade, and urged other nations to 
drop their import restrictions on American 
goods, The United States also has attempted 
to persuade other countries to cease the prac- 
tice of state trading, or governmental buy- 
ing and selling of raw materials and indus- 
trial products. But American efforts along 
these lines have been unavailing, largely be- 
cause the United States is guilty of the very 
same practices, as a result of our domestic 
farm price-support program. 

To protect our artificially high-priced do- 
mestic market for farm products, the United 
States often has found it necessary to place 
import restrictions against foreign-grown 
crops. And foreigners are quick to point out 
that the sale of grain and butter from the 
huge surplus stocks of the United States 
Commodity Credit Corporation is state trad- 
ing with a vengeance. 

Another new twist in the old free trade 
versus protective tariff argument is the grow- 
ing industrialization of former raw material 
nations. In spite of the great advances in 
communications and the dramatic shorten- 
ing of travel time which superficially seem 
to bring the countries of the world closer 
together, the industrialization of agricul- 
tural countries actually has made the world 
less interdependent. As each nation be- 
comes more self-sufficient, world trade be- 
comes less important. 

Another new factor affecting current con- 
gressional arguments on the problem is the 
rapid industrialization of the United States 
South. Whereas the South always used to 
present a solid free-trade front in Congress, 
observers note that more and more southern 
Congressmen are crossing the Mason-Dixon 
line to line up with the damyankee members 
of the old protective tarif bloc, 


Veterans’ Hospital for the Metropolitan 
Area 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5240) making 
appropriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment. The 
purpose of it is to provide adequate vet- 
erans’ hospital care or planning for that 
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care for one of the most thickly popu- 
lated and most rapidly growing areas in 
the country. To give you an idea, the 
estimated veterans’ population of Mary- 
land in 1945 was 90,000. In 1949, only 
5 years later, it was 263,000, almost 
triple the population and bear in mind 
that the population, particularly in the 
metropolitan area, is growing every day 
and is made upto a large extent of 
younger married couples, most of whom 
are veterans. The estimated veterans’ 
hospital beds were increased slightly 
over one-fourth in that same period. 

The area affected by this matter, the 
districts represented by Mr. Hype and 
myself, are among the most rapidly 
growing counties in the State of Mary- 
land. There is a crying need for this 
hospital facility and I urge everyone to 
vote for the amendment. 

May I point out that there is no re- 
quest for additional money, but this is 
simply to earmark money already in the 
bill. It is my understanding 4 VA hos- 
pitals, including 1 for this area, were 
approved at the same time. Three of 
those hospital have been built, but the 
one approved for this area has not been 
built. Each year the cry has been “wait 
until next year and you will get it then.” 
But I feel now is the time and we can- 
not wait any longer and must start our 
planning for this badly needed facility 
for the veterans immediately. For these 
reasons, I strongly urge the adoption of 
this amendment. 


An Act To Provide for the Protection of 
Public Property Near the Shores of the 
United States From Damage by Waves 
and Currents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 18, 1955 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced yesterday H. R. 5363 entitled “An 
act to provide for the protection of pub- 
lic property near the shores of the 
United States from damage by waves 
and currents,” which has as its purpose 
what I believe to be a realistic and rea- 
sonable approach to one of the most 
serious problems facing many areas of 
our country where beach erosion, or the 
threat thereof, exists. 

Under recent legislation concerning 
this subject matter of beach erosion, in- 
cluding Public Law 520, 7ist Congress. 
1930; Public Law 409, 74th Congress, 
1935; Public Law 166, 79th Congress. 
1945; and Public Law 727, 79th Congress, 
1946, the Federal Government partici- 
pates, upon a finding by the Beach Ero- 
sion Board of public interest being in- 
volved, to the extent of one-third of that 
portion of the cost of the project alloca- 
ble solely to the protection of Federal, 
State, municipal, and other publicly 
owned property that abut immediately 
upon the water. The result of the pres- 
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ent legislation is, therefore, that in many 
instances, the Federal participation is 
inconsequential and obyiously does not 
accomplish the purpose intended by 
Congress, that is, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should make reasonable contri- 
butions in beach-erosion projects where 
Public property is involved, in threat- 
€ned beach-erosion areas. For instance, 
to take a specific example, there was ap- 
Proved by the Beach Erosion Board, the 
United States Army Engineers, and by 
the last session of Congress, the Pinellas 
County, Fla., project, at a total esti- 
Mated cost.of $717,350, of which the Fed- 
eral share is $34,300, which is unques- 
tionably justified in that the cost-benefit 
Tatio of the total $25 million project is 
4.2. Due to the minimal amount of pub- 
licly owned property that immediately 
fronts on the shore, it is seen that the 
Federal contribution is only approxi- 
Mately 5 percent. 

To further substantiate the fact that 
there is no question of justification of 
this project from the standpoint of the 
existence of a storm threat, the report 

the Public Works Committee shows 
that 19 storms struck the general area 
between 1901 and 1950, inclusive, result- 

in an average annual loss by annual 
erosion damage of $112,400. During the 
last 4-year period the area involved has 
&ppreciated tremendously in real value, 

that millions of dollars in improve- 
ments have taken place. 

Thus, under the present formula and 
existing legislation, and with the Pinel- 

County project as a specific example, 

e contribution of the Federal Govern- 
Ment is very minimal despite the fact 
hat substantial municipal, county, and 
State property that does not directly 
&but the shore is constantly subject to 

© threat of storm damage and erosion. 

is true because the 25-mile string 

of islands involved is comparatively nar- 
Tow and there is a public road extending 
4 Most instances within the erosion 
amage range of the entire coastline. 
Presently the Federal Government has 
no authority to participate through Fed- 
Tal contribution in the protection of 
ay of this publicly owned property, 
on because it does not actually abut 
85 the water, although it is extremely 
bject to storm and erosion damage 
of on by the water. This is only one 
the examples of which many could 

Cited, where publicly owned property 
10 affected by erosion from which there 
8 protection whatsoever and, under 

Sting legislation, is not being reason- 

carried out. The object of my bill 
tici some degree bring the Federal par- 

Pation realistically in line with the 
ert & threat to publicly owned prop- 
hens Without this bill many needed 

&ch-erosion projects have not been 
dentaken. partially due to the unfair 
eu; high percentage of participation re- 

oo of local interests. 

will be noted that my bill is in no 
Vate a windfall to the intervening pri- 
own Property between the publicly 
the A property and the shore, in that 
teduca ula for participation has been 
Publics to one-sixth in determining 
Stan 15 interest that there may be a sub- 
Propere benefit resulting to the public 
y as compared to the benefit 
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which might conceivably be derived by 
private property. 

This bill is the result of lengthy con- 
ferences with the United States Army 
engineers and a representative of the 
Federal Beach Erosion Board, and it is 
hoped that it is a sufficiently realistic 
approach to a very serious national 
problem that it will merit the favorable 
consideration of the Public Works Com- 
mittee and this Congress. 


Criticism of Report of Attorney General’s 
Committee To Study Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 


Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
New York, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and also chairman of the com- 
mittee’s Antimonopoly Subcommittee, stated 
today that he is deeply concerned and dis- 
appointed with the report of the Attorney 
General's Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws. 

“The conclusion is inescapable,” Mr. CELLER 
said, “that the majority of the Attorney 
General's committee views with equanimity 
and complacency the serious threats to our 
competitive system that have developed in 
the past few years. With a few exceptions 
the report advocates a substantial weakening 
of the antitrust laws. These exceptions are 
recommendations to repeal the Federal fair 
trade acts and to permit the United States 
Government to recover damages in anti- 
trust suits.” 

“One of the principal threats to our com- 
petitive system,” Mr. CELLER said, “results 
from corporate mergers and acquisitions of 
firms engaged in healthy, profitable compe- 
tition with each other. Passage of the Celler 
Antimerger Act in 1950 provided a powerful 
new weapon to prevent such unhealthy 
mergers and acquisitions. Notwithstanding 
this act, the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice have done vir- 
tually nothing to prevent over 3,000 mergers 
and acquisitions that have taken place since 
1950—a greater number than at any previous 
time in our history.” 

“Since 1950," said Mr, CELLER, “the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice have instituted a grand total of five 
prosecutions to stem this wave of corporate 
mergers. Yet no mention is even made by 
the Attorney General's committee of almost 
complete failure by these agencies to enforce 
the law. Instead, the report endorses a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission decision recently 
handed down which virtually nullifies the 
Celler Antimerger Act.” 

Commenting further on the report, Mr. 
CELLER stated that in instance after instance 
the committee recommends by implication 
further curtailing present inadequate en- 
forcement authority of the antitrust 
agencies, 

For example, one of the most effective de- 
terrents to antitrust violations is the pro- 
vision for mandatory treble damages to the 
injured party in private actions. Although 
no finding ls made that this provision has 
had any adverse effect on the public inter- 
est, the report urges that the provision for 
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treble damages be made discretionary rather 
than mandatory, 

“I am also surprised,” Mr, CELLER observed, 
“that the majority, at least in civil cases, 
in essence disapproved of a legal device in- 
herited from the common law as being too 
extensive and untrammeled. I refer to the 
power to secure information by grand jury 
subpena. Its recommendation that in lieu 
thereof the Department of Justice be per- 
mitted to issue only a civil investigative de- 
mand, with power to demand documents but 
not testimony (except after court order re- 
quiring compliance) is but one of dozens of 
suggested changes which would hamper en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws.“ 

Mr. CELLER noted that one of the few efec- 
tive methods available to dissipate the un- 
lawful effects of a monopoly and restore com- 
petition has been divestiture. Almost since 
the passage of the Sherman Act in 1890, he 
declared, the courts have repeatedly recog- 
nized the efficacy of such “trust-busting.” 
“It is unfortunate,” Mr. CELLER stated, “that 
the Attorney General's Committee seems to 
think that this remedy is too harsh and 
should not be invoked except in the most 
extreme case.” 

“I am gratified,” said Mr. CELLER, “that 
the committee recommends congressional 
repeal both of the Miller-Tydings amendment 
to the Sherman Act and the McGuire amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
I trust that a number of repealer bills will 
soon be introduced in the Congress and that 
they will be referred to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, As chairman of 
that committee, I shall be happy to recom- 
mend speedy hearings on such bills and 
shall press for passage of appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

“I deplore,” Mr. CELLER added, “the man- 
ner in which the report has been released. 
Copies of the final document seem to have 
been available for press comment to publi- 
cations such as the Wall Street Journal and 
Business Week, yet we of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary who will handle the 
hearings and most of the legislation that 
may develop from this report received but 
one copy on Monday of this week. Since it is 
a legalistic document of 394 pages, none of 
us have been able to study it in detail, Its 
recommendations are not only numerous 
and obliquely worded, but obscure in their 
implications. So far as I can make out, 
nearly all of them represent but links in a 
chain designed to frustrate effective enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws.” 

“The Subcommittee on Antitrust Mat- 
ters of which I am chairman will closely ex- 
amine this report and I anticipate early 
hearings will be held.” 


They Wouldn’t Give Time To Test 
Flexible Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to call attention 
to an editorial in the Fairfield (Iowa) 
Ledger of March 14, 1955, with the hope 
that a perusal by the Members of Con- 
gress will call attention to the fact that 
fiexible price supports have not yet been 
tested, and surely any sound legislation 
deserves a fair trial before it is aban- 
doned. 
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The editorial follows: 

Tuer WovLon‘r Give Time To Test FLEXISLE 
SUPPORTS 

Before time is given to learn the merits of 
flexible farm-price supports the House Agri- 
cultural Committee voted to restore rigid 
farm-support prices. Members of the com- 
mittee from both parties joined, by a vote of 
26 to 11, in reporting out a bill for 90 per- 
cent of parity prices for farm products. 

Like the controversial $20-per-person in- 
come-tax cut, this bill will be bitterly con- 
tested by the administration. It has hardly 
had time to test its theory of a fiexible farm- 
support system as a means of restoring in- 
dependence of action to the farmer and re- 
lieving the taxpayer of billions of parity pay- 
ments. 

However, while the bill to restore rigid sup- 
porta will certainly embarrass the admin- 
istration, and has far-reaching political im- 
plications, it cannot be charged to party 
maneuvering for political advantage to the 
Democrats. A good number of Republicans 
from farm States joined with Democrats to 
give the measure the better than 2 to 1 
clearance, Politically, the danger is that 
eventual defeat of rigid farm supports will 
be used to advantage by the Democrats. 

The bill would restore 90 percent of pari- 
ty on 5 basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice. Tobacco, a sixth basic 
crop, would remain on flexible price sup- 
port. The price support on dairy products 
would be Increased from 75 to 80 percent and 
the fund for subsidizing milk consumption 
in the public schools would be increased 
from $50 million to $75 million. 

The first fight on the measure will be on 
the floor of the House, where farm bloc Mem- 
bers are not a strong as they are on the 
committee that is drawn from Members with 
special interests in farm legislation. If it 
should pass the House, there is strong op- 
position in the Senate to changing the fiex- 
ible farm-price system. But the running 
fight in both Houses will be embittered by 
the record both parties are making for the 
1956 election. 


Invasion of Wetbacks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Evening Tribune 
of San Diego, Calif., of March 23, 1955: 
INVASION OF WETBACKS ENDS FoR COUNTY, 

OFFICIAL Says 
(By Vincent Dunne) 

The wetback invasion across the Mexican 
border, which was one of the first problems 
tackled by the administration of President 
Eisenhower, has been halted in San Diego 
County. 

“You could go out and hunt high and low, 
day and night, and be lucky to find one,” Ed 
Bird, farm placement representative in the 
San Diego office of the State department of 
employment, said today. 

The name wetback“ comes from the time 
when Mexican laborers would swim the Rio 
Grande to Illegally enter the United States, 

The wetback is distinguished from the 
“bracero,” or Mexican farm laborer who is 
legally admitted to work on United States 
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farms and ranches. The bracero is employed 
under terms of a contract drafted by repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Mexico. 

„Illegal entrants still jump the border,” 
said Bird. “But they're a comparative 
trickle, and are soon picked up.” 

He recalled that wetbacks were apprehend- 
ed at the rate of several hundred a week in 
San Diego County prior to the wetback 
roundup carried out here by the Department 
of Justice last spring. 

The sweeping roundup was staged all along 
the United States-Mexican border and 
throughout California. It was ordered by 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell after he 
had visited San Diego and other border areas. 

The roundup of the illegal entrants was 
conducted by the United States Border 
Patrol, which has a sector headquarters at 
San Ysidro. 

The number of wetbacks picked up daily 
in the San Diego area now averages 30, it 
was reported by John P. Swanson, chief of 
the border patrol’s Southwest region, which 
embraces San Diego. 

Last month 1,118 aliens were apprehended 
by the border patrol in San Diego County, 
and parts of Riverside and Orange Counties, 
Swanson said. 

“In February 1954, and the months before 
that, 10 times that number were regularly 
picked up,” Swanson recalled. 

Bird attributed the improvement to strict 
and continuous enforcement by the border 
patrol, and the cooperation of growers. 

“The growers are not hiring wetbacks,” said 
Bird, who visits farms and groves throughout 
the county to obtain estimates on labor re- 
quirements in advance of crops. 

“There are about 3,500 Mexican contract 
laborers now employed in San Diego County,” 
he reported. “A year ago, there were prob- 
ably not more than 1,800 ‘legals,’ or contract 
workers.” 

Bird said the differential between the 
number of legals hired this year and the 
number employed last year represented 1,700, 
or the number of wetbacks in San Diego 
fields a year ago. 

Swanson also credited the assistance he 
sald was given by growers as largely respon- 
sible for the success of our efforts. 

“We feel a great deal of the success of our 
enforcement program is due to the coopera- 
tion of the growers,” he said. 

Employers obtain the bracerous after they 
are selected at recruiting stations in Mexico 
and processed for admission to the United 
States by United States Immigration Service 
and Department of Labor officials. 

The work contract between the employer 
and bracero is for a maximum term of 6 
months. It can be extended once for a simi- 
lar term. s 

Most laborers are engaged under the 68- 
month pact but minimum contracts for 4 
weeks are lssued, usually to harvest “flash” 
crops. 


Territorial Limits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my previous remarks of March 
28 in connection with the seizure of the 
American-flag ships Arctic Maid and the 
Santa Ana, I am now advised by Mr. 
Byron Blankinship, of the State Depart- 
ment, that, pursuant to my protest, the 
following steps have been taken; 
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First. Instructed Ambassador in Quito 
to make strong protest to the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador. This was done on 
March 30, 

Second. Asked the Ambassador from 
Ecuador, Dr. Jose R. Chiriboga, to come 
in for conference which is taking place 
today. 

Third, Dispatched Mr. Rollin S. At- 
wood, Director of South American Af- 
fairs, and Mr. Fred E. Taylor, specialist 
in Fish and Wildlife Division, to Ecuador 
in connection with this particular inci- 
dent. They are proceeding to Guayaquil 
to make investigations with the aid of 
the Consul and the Embassy in Quito. 

I have been assured that following the 
investigation additional action as con- 
sidered proper will be taken. 

Meanwhile, steps have been taken to 
hospitalize the wounded man, who is 
William Teck, of my congressional dis- 
trict, in the Gorgas Hospital in Panama. 
At the time of my previous remarks his 
identity was unknown to me. 

As background of this continuing at- 
tempt to extract tribute from American- 
flag fishing vessels, I might say the ex- 
cuse used for illegal seizure of our ships 
is the declaration of Panama establish- 
ing a neutrality belt around the Amer- 
icas. Chile, Peru, and Ecuador do not 
want to recognize that this declaration 
did not deal with specific territorial lim- 
its of any nation. 

The following editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of February 27, 1955, covers 
this general situation: 

TERRITORIAL Limits 

The anarchy which is developing over 
international sea rights was remitted some 
time ago to the United Nations for consid- 
eration. But the law commission which 
was then set up is still deliberating. In the 
meantime disputes between the nations are 
growing, and there is need for a speedup at 
the U. N. Some of the maritime nations, 
notably Japan, are finding the situation hard 
to tolerate. 

The usual notion of a territorial limit ex- 
tending out 3 miles is an 18th century con- 
cept. This concept was based upon the dis- 
tance of the firing of a cannon bail—the 
defensible, therefore the territorial, limit. 
However, we are now in the air-atomic ers, 
and sea limits, in consequence, need to be 
reframed in the light of changed conditions. 
The fact is that the territorial limits have not 
even been codified. 

Today every country has its own rules 
which impinge upon the freedom of the 
maritime countries. For instance; Peru, in 
association with Chile and Ecuador, has pro- 
claimed that her territorial waters extend 
200 miles from her shores, Under this proc- 
lamation she recently fired upon and brought 
into port a whaling fleet flying the Pana- 
manian flag. Australia would carve out 4 
similar sea area in safeguarding her pearl 
shells. Russia has always kept foreign fish- 
ermen beyond a 12-mile limit. The Guif of 
Aqaba is only 12 miles across, yet both Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia assert jurisdiction up to 6 
miles, or half the width. Korea has what 
is called a Syngman Rhee line, which is 60 
miles offshore, and luckless Japanese who 
stray within this zone are shot at. President 
Truman talked about our American rights 
to the Continental Shelf in bland disre- 
gard of all the international implications 
involved. 

This is the measure of the anarchy on 
what we used to cull the high seas. It is an 
eruption of nationalism—in behalf of re- 
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fources in oll, swimming fish, or pearls which 
are beyond territorial reach. The national 
Claims in some cases are monstrous, in all 
Cases add up to international disorder. If 
there is not some agreed-upon definition 
son- «a definition based upon live and let 
Uve—we shall see develop a new kind of 
Piracy on an official scale. 


John W. Davis 
SPEECH 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the late John W. Davis was a 
freat American whose contributions to 
Our country earned him recognition as 
an elder statesman towering over many 
cf his contemporaries who gained higher 
Political honors. It is my fervent hope 
that Americans will never forget or neg- 
lect the traditional responsibility for 
Public service exemplified by Mr. Davis. 
He ranks as one of the great lawyers of 
Our history. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
€ditorial tributes to Mr, Davis from the 
New York Times, the Greenville (Miss.) 
Delta Democrat-Times, and from a radio 
broadcast by Mr. Eric Sevareid: 

[From the New York Times] 
Joun W. Davis 


The most conspicuous appearance John 

Davis made before the American public 
Was in 1924 when he ran unsuccessfully 
®galnst Calvin Coolidge as Democratic nomi- 
nee for the Presidency of the United States. 
Ee had been nominated on the 103d ballot 
Curing a convention which had aroused such 
bitter feelings between the followers of Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo and the followers of 
Alfred E. Smith that a Democratic defeat 
Was a foregone conclusion. He ran as a 
duty and as a sacrifice. 

Yet this was only one episode in a long 
and substantial career, Mr. Davis came at 
the end of his active life Which was only 
a few months short of his actual life of 
nearly 82 years—to be perhaps the fore- 
Most representative of the American bar. 

e range of his cases had been wide. He 
defended “Mother” Jones and Eugene V. 

bs. He argued cases on behalf of J. P. 

rgan. He appeared for segregation on be- 
half of the State of South Carolina. He 
®Ppeared as an attorney on behalf of J. Rob- 
xo Oppenheimer, who had been relieved of 

is duties under the Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission as a security risk. He argued for 
© steel industry against President Tru- 
ian seizure of the steel mills. And he dig- 

fled the cases he argued. 
ore also served the public at the height 
8 his career as an official. He was for sev- 

ral years a Member of Congress; was Solici- 
19 General under Woodrow Wilson from 

13 to 1918; for 3 years represented the 

nited States as Ambassador to Russia. 

a . Davis was never spectacular. He was 
a citizen of absolute integrity and 
to * ability. He had the good fortune 
Thies and to work until an advanced age. 

t was his country's good fortune, too. 


5 ng even at tha vi age, he will be 
t 
Mmi t advanced ge, 
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[From the Greenville (Miss.) Delta 
Democrat-Times] 
Jonn W. Davis—Great AMERICAN 

In our gloomier moments, most of us are 
likely to lament that our times have not 
produced any equals to the moral and intel- 
lectual giants of bygone generations. Yet 
now and then emergence or the death of 
a contemporary great American gives proof 
of how wrong we are. 

John W. Davis, the great constitutional 
lawyer and 1924 Democratic presidential 
nominee who died Jast week at 81, was worthy 


of inclusion in any list of notable Ameri- 


cans. He had the cardinal virtues of honor, 
candor, and independence. It is good to 
remember, in these days of character smirch- 
ing of men of unpopular convictions, that 
John Davis could on the one hand represent 
leftwing clients, even Socialists like Eugene 
Debs, and great corporations on the other 
without challenge to his integrity and citi- 
genship. And we can take pride in the 
political courage of a leading Democrat and 
one-time presidential candidate who could 
and did refuse to stay with the party in 
1928 for reasons that to him were good and 
suficient. 

Like many another .and lesser American, 
John W. Davis believed that the Federal 
Government has come to interfere too greatly 
in the lives of the individual citizens and 
the authority of the States. Yet, in his 
young manhood as Solicitor General under 
Woodrow Wilson he argued successfully the 
cases for an early wage and hour law, the 
income tax, and the Selective Service Act of 
World War I, all of them representing the 
expansion of Federal authority. This was 
not contradictory. Rather, it represents the 
fiexibility of a brilliant mind, in contrast 
to the adamant hardness of less imaginative 
intellects. 

As Ambassador, notable lawyer, and pleader 
of the cause of States rights and responsi- 
bilities, he served this Nation as few men 
have. God rest his soul, 


Ravro BROADCAST BY ERIC SEVAREID 


Mr. John W. Davis was buried yesterday 
at the age of 81; another of that dwindling 
group of towering Americans from a past age 
of event; great men, like Henry Stimson, who 
never achieved the pinnacle of public life, the 
Presidency, when lesser men did; men whose 
dedication to their country was whole-souled, 
nevertheless, and for whom ‘the supreme 
frustration of personal ambition never de- 
flected them away from public services of a 
monumental nature. The small band of 
true elder statesmen is dwindling still 
smaller; their counsel will one day soon be 
entirely lost, and sometimes one wonders 
how and when they are to be replaced. This 
may be Illusion, but it always seemed to me 
they represented an influence Jn our public 
affairs fundamentally different from the 
mental and emotional promptings of most 
men now of the prime and middle age. Be- 
cause the men like Davis and Stimson—one 
could add others, like Learned Hand or the 
poets, Sandburg and Frost—were formed, in 
their minds, in a quite different era. 

Their views of life were rooted in the long 
American past, anchored in what seemed to 
be rock; their principles of conduct and ac- 
tion, their faith in the American vision, were 
matured before the First World War, which 
began the present process of anarchy in per- 
sonal and public principle; nearly all who 
have matured since that first world slaughter, 
matured in doubt and the short-term view. 
They matured in faith and the long view. 
On behalf of their eternal principles of the 
free mind, they would join no hasty ration- 
alizations in the misused name of security; 
they would today, I think, in the face of 
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possible war in Asia, look to the lessons of 
history, not to the alleged compulsions of 
strategy, where so many lesser men direct 
thelr eyes. 

There were eternal verities for a man like 
John W. Davis and one was the meaning 
of the American Constitution. He was prob- 
ably the greatest constitutional lawyer of his 
time; and he would, if his verities were 
involved, defend a so-called security risk 
other men would shun, or even an acknowl- 
edged Communist. 

Always, the principle was the thing, not 
the individual, not the pressing needs of 
the harried present, nor the fleeting charms 
of popularity, Such men would not bow to 
the icons of public opinion, knowing the 
majority can be wrong; one cannot quite 
imagine them scrutinizing the public opinion 
polls, sending careful trial balloons into the 
air to see where safety lay; or surrounding 
themselves with ghost writers weighing each 
calculated word to offend no possible pres- 
sure group. They proceeded from principle 
and hoped the needs of the moment would 
fit; they did not proceed from the needs of 
the moment, inventing or adjusting prin- 
ciple as protective coloration. 

Such men had a positive effect on their 
country’s course beyond, sometimes, the in- 
fluence of those who had taken the great 
offices in their stead. One wonders, some- 
times, what the course of reconstruction 
would have been, that period of public dis- 
ease, had Horatio Seymour not lost the 
Presidency to General Grant, so vastly in- 
terior to Seymour in intellect and vision. 
One wonders what would have been our 
course through the frantic twenties, ending 
in the depression collapse, had John W. Davis 
not lost the Presidency to Calvin Coolidge, 
who sat on the White House porch and 
rocked, impervious to a new idea. Those are 
the might-have-beens of histcry, indication 
in themselves of how wrong the majority 
can be. 

But Davis“ life and works were not might- 
have-been in themselves. Private life did 
not frustrate the great lawyer; his works 
were many, Important, and the country is 
the better for his long and enviable life. 


Tax Rate Extension Act of 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I expect 
to vote against the adoption of this con- 
ference report—not because of any ob- 
jection to extension of the 52 percent 
corporation income-tax rate or the ex- 
cise-tax rates therein, but simply as my 
personal protest against failure to in- 
clude in the bill any income-tax relief 
for the small individual income taxpayer. 

When the revised Internal Revenue 
Code was before the House last year I 
felt very strongly that the individual 
low-income taxpayer was entitled to re- 
lief, particularly in view of the tax re- 
ductions written into the law to the 
advantage of big-business interests and 
wealthy stockholders. When the fight 
to include a reduction in taxes for the 
little man failed last year, I determined 
to do everything I could to push for such 
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relief in this session of Congress. I 
strongly supported the successful Demo- 
cratic move to include a $20-per-person 
tax reduction for individuals when H. R. 
4259 was voted on in the House on Feb- 
ruary 25 of this year. To me it is ex- 
tremely unfair and unfortunate that no 
agreement was reached between the con- 
ferees for the House and the other body 
to include at least some measure of tax 
reduction for individual taxpayers in 
this conference report. I cannot vote 
for a report which does not give the low- 
income groups in this country the relief 
to which they are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to reiterate that 
I do not oppose at this point extension 
of tax rates to which H. R. 4259 has now 
been limited. My vote against the re- 
port is purely a protest against failure 
to do justice to the little man, It is, 
further, a protest against acceptance 
by the Congress of the trickle-down 
theory of tax relief held by this admin- 
istration, under which they want to con- 
fine tax reductions to Big Business in the 
hope that in their goodness and mercy 
they will permit some of their added in- 
come to trickle down to the small-wage 
earner. That economic fallacy has been 
exploded long ago. The House was on 
the right track in February when we 
voted the $20-per-person tax reduction. 
I suggest that we should soon get back 
on that track by forcing a reduced tax 
rate for the low-income groups in this 
country. By that method we give direct 
relief where it is most needed and, at 
the same time, promote economic growth 
by the only sure means available—in- 
creased consumer purchasing power. 
On those grounds I urge the rejection 
of this conference report. 

I believe, also, Mr. Speaker, that we 
Members of the House are entitled to 
feel put upon in not having this con- 
ference report brought back to us for 
final action until we are under the gun, 
so to speak, as to expiration of the excise 
taxes and the extension of the present 
corporate income-tax rate. When we 
are asked to act on March 30 on a mat- 
ter which must be decided by April 1, 
there seems justifiable reason to believe 
that the democratic processes are being 
slighted in favor of tactics more suit- 
able to other forms of government. 
Perhaps the motive in delaying this leg- 
islation was not what it seems, but when 
we are faced now with only two choices— 
letting the present taxes expire or pass 
this bill—I think a protest is justified, 


Tax Rate Extension Act of 1955 


SPEECH 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot bring myself to agree to the con- 
ference report on H. R. 4259, now before 
us for decision. 
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To do so will cruelly deny modest tax 
relief designed to benefit the needy fam- 
ily in the lower income brackets, while 
at the same time the “fat-cat” Republi- 
can Revenue Act of 1954 will continue 
to drain off billions in tax benefits pre- 
dominately to large business, dividend 
recipients, and wealthy individuals. 

It is arrant fiscal irresponsibility, we 
are lectured from high administration 
places, to give modest tax relief to lower 
income families—to give a direct tax 
saving of $20 each to the father and 
mother and for each dependent child. 
so that the relief will be more effectively 
felt at the lower income levels where the 
family burden presses the heaviest. 

But—so goes the lecture from the 
same high administration sources—it is 
an act of high and ennobled statesman- 
ship, contributing to the welfare and sta- 
bility of every humble home and fireside, 
to give unbounded tax relief to big cor- 
porations, coupon clippers, and wealthy 
individuals as was done last year in the 
Revenue Act of 1954. . 

I and other Members on my side of 
the aisle took the floor many times last 
year and this to protest the one-sided 
character of that 1954 act, particularly 
as to its dividend credit tax bonanza and 
its distorted and swollen depreciation 
tax allowances to corporation. 

The dividend-credit provision of that 
1954 act—the special tax reduction for 
coupon clippers—will cost $362 million 
a year. Eighty percent of that relief 
will go to the six-tenths of 1 percent of 
American families who own four-fifths 
of all publicly held stock. Ninety-two 
percent of American families own no 
stock and get no benefit. Less than 4 
percent of all taxpayers—those with in- 
comes over $10,000—receive 76 percent 
of all dividend income. And eight- 
tenths of 1 percent of all American fam- 
ilies—those with incomes over $25,000— 
get 55 percent of all dividend income. 

T ask, is it a token of fiscal responsi- 
bility that special tax relief be accorded 
a favored limited group of dividend re- 
cipients—the unearned income class— 
but even most modest relief be denied 
the mass of taxpayers who work and toil 
for earned income? 

The special depreciation allowances 
granted by last year’s tax bill—thinly 
disguised special tax credits for in- 
creased corporate dividends or favored 
capital gains benefits to stockholders on 
corporate reinvestment of tax free earn- 
ings—will continue to cost billions in 
reduced Federal revenues for a genera- 
tion. Expert students of intricate tax 
maneuvers and business finance estimate 
that by the year 1960 the United States 
Treasury would be losing, at present 
levels of gross national product, about $3 
billion per year as a result of these new 
depreciation provisions if current tax 
rates on business remain the same. The 
Same sources estimate that by 1955 the 
tax loss would rise to more than $5 bil- 
lion per year, and it would continue to 
rise thereafter. I commend to the at- 
tention of the members the revealing 
study of Depreciation Under the New 
Tax Law, by Robert Eisner, published 
in the Harvard Business Review for Jan- 
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uary 1955, and reprinted in the Recoro 
of March 11 at page 2264. 

But when the 1954 act was under con- 
sideration and even as of recent date, we 
were told in solemn assurance by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and other ad- 
ministration fiscal pundits who now lec- 
ture us on fiscal irresponsibility, that 
these swollen depreciation tax benefits 
will really cost the Federal Government 
nothing. They say that if you view their 
tax effect on one piece of new machin- 
ery—and please limit your myopic view 
to only one added machine by the tax- 
paying corporation in this dynamic busi- 
ness economy of ours—then the Govern- 
ment will later get back the taxes it lost 
in the earlier years because no more de- 
preciation tax allowances can be taken 
after the full cost of that single machine 
has been written off for tax purposes. 

“Baloney,” as a forthright statesman, 
dear to my memory, might have re- 
sponded. The shallow assurance that 
the increased depreciation tax allowance 
“all washes out in the end to quote the 
study above referred to- not only is 
misleading, it is to all practical purposes 
flatly erroneous.” It mistakes the effect 
on a single piece of property for the cu- 
mulative tax effect, typical of American 
corporations, of increasing investment in 
new property additions each year in 
keeping with the economic growth of 
our system. Assume that gross addi- 
tions of property are made at a constant 
rate each year by one of the big corpora- 
tions in a heavy capital industry, if the 
properties last 33 years depreciation tax 
allowances under the generous new 
methods of last year will exceed tax 
write-off under the old method in each 
of the first 27 years under one of the new 
methods and in every one of the first 33 
years under the other new method au- 
thorized last year. The tax benefit does 
not “wash out in the end“; it can pile 
billions upon billions in reduced corpora- 
tion taxes each continuing year for the 
next generation. 

“When do we get back those billions?” 
I inquire after due heed to recent pub- 
lic sermonizing on fiscal responsibility. 
When I tried last year to find out from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I ran into 
a stumbling block of refusal to give the 
information at first, then official stall, 
and finally airy assurance to the effect 
that “it all washes out in the end.” 

Not even the Wall Street Journal ac- 
cepts the glib assurance of the Treasury 
that the new depreciation tax allowances 
“all wash out in the end.” To quote 
from the lead editorial appraisal in the 
issue of March 28, 1955: 

As shown here a few weeks ago, the depre- 
ciation change can produce large cumulative 
effects oyer the years. On any single piece 
of property the effect is minor, It merely 
postpones taxable income a few years by con- 
centrating the depreciation in the early part 
of the life of the property. But as new fa- 
cilities are built year by year, the relative 
weight of the early, heavy depreciation rates 


will keep growing, and Federal revenues will 
refiect this. 


Yes, $362 million a year of special tax 
benefits directly to stock dividend re- 
cipients—coupon clippers—and billions 
more per year in corporate tax benefits 
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through tax-free depreciation allow- 
ances to be kept in company tills, dis- 
tributed to stockholders, or reinvested 
With consequent increased stock values 
able to be realized upon at favored cap- 
ital gains rate of taxation. In the eyes 
cf administration lecturers, that must 
be the acme of fiscal responsibility. 

Relief for the wealthy, we are told, 
Will stimulate investment and promote 
Confidence. It will sustain that delicate 
Maiden, whose confidence we must so 
tenderly nourish, the stock market boom. 
Relief for the needy, this administration 
tells us, must be spurned as phony and 
base political trickery. For the latter— 
for the needy—the weight of the taxload 
©n their burdened backs will help spur 
their daily toil and assure heightened 
awareness of the precious price of citi- 

p. 

Some other observers, perhaps lacking 
in self-righteous zeal for the current 
brand of fiscal responsibility, detect in 
this strutting fiscal conscience only the 
old hard-panned “trickle down” theory 
&gain restored to its place of public emi- 
nence after years of brooding silence. I 
doubt that in our modern economy, su- 
Stained as it must be by mass purchas- 
ing power and ever-broadening distribu- 
tion of the products of farm and factory, 
the “trickle down” will be adequate or 
timely in rate of flow to promote the 

y dynamic expanding economy that 
lies within our reach. 

I urge disagreement to the conference 
report. I respect the views reluctantly 
reported by the majority members of 

e committee of conference. I know 
their sincerity, their deep conviction, and 
their persistant effort to gain accept- 
ance of House action in passing the $20 
tax credit. Only under adamant threat 
ot Presidential veto, on the eve of expi- 
ration of current higher rates of corpo- 
Tate and excise taxes, did they bow to 

ecutive fiat. 

But I am still mindful that our Found- 

Fathers wrote in the Constitution 
that “all bills for raising revenue shall 
driginate in the House of Representa- 

ves;” and to the Congress the Con- 
stitution gave the power to levy 
and collect taxes. Too often of late 
has this House—its elected Mem- 
bers—forsworn its rightful prerogative. 
ret us assert it now, confident in the 

uman justice and economic justice of 
dur prior action, lest by: failure to do so 
We embolden further the disciples of the 

Kinley era in their new onslaught of 
power and privilege. If we disagree to 
ites conference report, then this House 
t elf lifts the awesome responsibility 

ran the individual shoulders of the able 
airman of the conference committee 
his fellow conferees. I doubt that 

thy administration, despite its blustering 

Treats, would rashly jeopardize by veto 

© true fiscal responsibility and fair- 
hi of our Government. The pages of 
h story are studded with examples where 
on] liberty and justice were won 


bow by like defiance of entrenched 
Ower, 
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Yalta: What Happened and the Price 
We Are Paying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, up to this 
time the most well-publicized result of 
the Yalta Conference has been the sell- 
out of Poland and the Eastern European 
nations. Poland, the Balkan nations, 
and all the rest have Communist govern- 
ments today because of the deals made 
at Yalta. 

What happened in Europe as a result 
of Yalta was bad enough, but what hap- 
pened in Asia was even worse as far as 
the intersts of the United States are con- 
cerned. 

As a result of a secret deal made at 
Yalta, concessions were given to the Rus- 
Sians which paved the way for the Com- 
munists to take over China. The Korean 
war, the war in Indochina, and the crisis 
in Formosa resulted directly from the 
fact that China went Communist. 

The Yalta deal contributed in two 
ways to the Communist victory in China. 

Turning over to the Russians rights to 
the jugular-vein Manchurian Railway 
and the warm-water ports, together with 
the recognition of Outer Mongolia as a 
satellite state, were concessions which 
materially assisted the Communists in 
their struggle with the Nationalists. 

In addition, the fact that this agree- 
ment was made without the Nationalist 
Chinese being consulted had a disas- 
trous effect in destroying the face of 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists 
once the deal became publicly known, 
soon after it was made. 

In light of this, the restraint with 
which the two top men in our Govern- 
ment have handled the situation is re- 
markable, indeed. It was commented on 
in the following editorial appearing in 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram news- 
paper on March 24, last: 

RESTRAINT, PAIRNESS DISTINGUISH IKE, NIXON 
VIEWS ON YALTA TALKS 

Both Republicans and Democrats can take 
instruction from the words of President 
Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon about 
the Yalta papers. 

The two top national leaders set an exam- 
ple of fairness and restraint. 

In the long run this attitude can do much 
more for administration and party prestige 
than can be done by fighting with the past. 

The people still appreciate the Golden 
Rule. 

The President made two main points in 
his reply to questions on the subject at his 
news conference yesterday: 

One, there is nothing to be gained by 
going back 10 years and, in the light of 
subsequent events, trying to show that some- 
one may have been wrong or right. Docu- 
ments such as the Yalta papers should not 
be used to damage reputations. 

Two, there is nevertheless a value in study- 
ing such documents. They may be consid- 
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ered with a view to profiting from mistakes 
which were made. 

To learn from history, tut not to judge 
the motives of its makers by hindsight— 
that is an attitude refiecting intellectual 
maturity and real statesmanship. 

There is no conflict between this attitude 
and the approval of public circulation of the 
Yalta documents. The publication of a fact 
is not in itself an act of condemnation, 

Vice President Nixon, who has always been 
a severe critic of the products of the secret 
Yalta Conference, refused in a speech several 
days ago to accept the interpretation by a 
partisan in his audience that Yalta was a 
sellout. 

He did stick to his guns when comment- 
ing on the results of the conference. The 
fall of China to the Reds could be laid 
directly to the door of the Yalta pact and 
“of course it naturally followed that we 
had a war in Korea and one in Indochina,” 
He said there was no doubt that conces- 
sions given to the Russians in the pact were 
detrimental to the United States and the 
free world. That's a statement with which 
anybody, regardless of politics, should be 
able to agree. 

However, Nixon continued, “The reason 
the concessions were made was that the lead- 
ers of the free world simply didn't know 
what the Communist animal was like, An- 
other reason was that we badly needed Soviet 
support at the time for the conquest of 
Japan. I don't believe there actually was 
any deliberate attempt to sell us out to the 
Communists." 

That is a fair comment. But we wonder 
if some partisans will eventually twist it 
around, as they bave twisted Nixon’s com- 
ments on other matters, to make it appear 
that he has smeared the opposition. 

In any event, It occurs to us that histor- 
ical events may do for American politics 
what Winston Churchill says the atom bomb 
may be doing for world peace. 

The great depression as a political issue 
in a sense of balances off the Yalta Con- 
ference. Both sides having such ammuni- 
tion in the stockpile of past events, they 
may decide it would be unprofitable for 
either to fight with that kind of stuff. 


Emergency Hurricane Warning System 
Needed for North Atlantic Seaboard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced in Congress an inde- 
pendent appropriation bill, H. R. 5260, 
asking for $5 million, providing for an 
emergency hurricane warning system 
based upon a special study prepared by 
meteorologists specializing in hurricane 
phenomena. I have requested this spe- 
cial study. 

Few people realize that the property 
damages of hurricanes Carol, Edna, and 
Hazel last fall amounted to $1 billion 
and killed over 150 persons in the deyas- 
tation wrought along the North Atlantic 
seaboard. 
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Meteorological experts tell us that 
these last three big storms were not 
freakish sea storms straying inland off 
their regular paths. The scientists say 
that distinct changes in the worldwide 
upper wind patterns is creating a new 
cycle driving inland the great sea storms 
and may afflict heavy damages on the 
New England coast again this season and 
for years to come. 

The United States Weather Bureau, 
operating under a drastically cut budget, 
is doing the best it can to detect the 
movement of hurricanes and issue warn- 
ings. In fact, the Weather Bureau has 
done a great job with limited mechanical 
equipment operated by overworked staff 
personnel. During the last big storm 
weather forecasters worked continuously 
18 hours without relief. But there is a 
limit of human endurance. Budget cuts 
forced the closing of weather stations at 
Eastport, Maine; Bangor, Maine; Cape 
May, N. J.; Ocean City, Md. The East- 
port station had been in operation since 
1891. Also, forced reductions in the Bu- 
reau's working force resulted in only lim- 
ited operation at offices at New Haven, 
Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; and eight 
other weather stations. 

I recently appealed to President Eisen- 
hower to act favorably on the recom- 
mendations of the Interagency Hurri- 
cane Research Conference for a more ef- 
fective hurricane research and warning 
program. This was a long-range pro- 
gram. 

The President advised me that he 
shared my concern for adequate safe- 
guards against hurricane disasters, and 
said, “You may be assured that thorough 
consideration will-be given to such addi- 
tional research activities as may be pro- 
posed.” 

I am now proposing a short-range 
emergency hurricane warning program 
to be financed by a special appropriation 
of $5 million. I am appealing to 36 
Senators, 18 governors, and 177 Con- 
gressmen to join me in the drive to se- 
cure necessary Federal funds to enable 
the Weather Bureau to set up a really 
effective hurricane warning system to 
save human life and property. 

It is impossible to accurately deter- 
mine in advance what the projected hur- 
ricane task program will accomplish in 
dollars and cents; but experts estimate 
that potential savings of 25 percent dam- 
ages to property and 90 percent savings 
in human life will result if advance 
warnings from 7 to 21 hours can be wide- 
ly disseminated via newspaper, radio, 
and TV news bulletins. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED SPECIAL AND 
IMMEDIATE HURRICANE WARNING PROGRAM 
First. To reduce unnecessary loss of 

life and property in all coastal States 

from future hurricanes. 

Second. To reduce unnecessary inter- 
ruptions, costly protective action, and 
time-consuming precautionary measures 
of thousands of business firms and mil- 
lions of citizens in fringe areas of ex- 
pected hurricane paths. 

Third. To reduce unnecessary fear 
and apprehension in areas in or close by 
the expected paths of future hurricanes. 

Fourth. To increase the value of hur- 
ricane forecasts to the people of 19 
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coastal States who need better and more 
precise information as to expected wind 
speeds, water levels, and times of hurri- 
cane occurrences. 

Fifth. To enable the Weather Bureau 
(a) to provide an improved hurricane 
warning service immediately; (b) to 
give locations, speeds, directions, and 
intensities of future hurricanes with 
more accuracy than has been possible 
for past hurricanes; (c) to describe pres- 
ent and expected weather conditions in 
and surrounding future hurricanes more 
accurately than has been possible for 
past hurricanes; (d) to provide alerts 
and warnings of future hurricanes 6 to 
12 hours farther in advance than has 
been possible for past hurricanes; (e) 
to distribute essential hurricanes reports 
and warnings with greater speed, efl- 
ciency, and certainty than has been pos- 
sible for past hurricanes; (f) to give 
complete and accurate forecasts of high- 
water levels for all occupied coastal areas 
subject to inundation. 

HOW THE ABOVE OBJECTIVES CAN BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED 

(a) Secure appropriations to carry out 
a special and immediate hurricane warn- 
ing program of the United States Weath- 
er Bureau starting June 1, 1955, and as 
long thereafter as may be necessary to 
avoid unnecessary loss of life and prop- 
erty from hurricanes. 

(b) Secure the above appropriations 
in addition to the funds contained in the 
budget estimates for the Department of 
Commerce weather bureau submitted to 
Congress in January 1955 for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956. 

(c) Secure appropriations for both of 
the above programs, and also for a hur- 
ricane research and development pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1956, 1957 and 1958. 
WAYS IN WHICH REQUESTED FUNDS ARE TO BE 

EXPENDED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU 

First. To provide staff sufficient to 
keep weather bureau offices open 24 
hours a day in 10 coastal cities from 
Maine to Texas where existing weather 
bureau offices are now open only part 
time. 

Second. To provide technically trained 
staff sufficient to reopen weather bureau 
offices in five coastal cities from Maine to 
Texas where formerly existing weather 
bureau offices have been closed. 

Third. To operate special teletype- 
write, facsimile, telephone, and radio 
networks for the prompt relay of meteor- 
ological information used in forecasting 
hurricanes and major storms, and used 
for instantaneous distribution of hurri- 
cane warnings and alerts to all areas and 
citizens concerned. 

Fourth. To provide staff and observing 
equipment to operate 12 additional raw- 
insonde stations in the United States east 
of the 100th meridian and in other se- 
lected land areas adjoining the Gulf of 
Mexico, Caribbean Sea and western 
Atlantic Ocean; and to provide staff and 
supplies at existing rawinsonde stations 
to take required upper air observations 
at 6-hourly intervals instead of at 12- 
hourly intervals during the hurricane 
season, 

Fifth. To provide additional weather 
observations during storm periods from 
merchant ships traversing the western 
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Atlantic Ocean, Caribbean Sea, and Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Sixth. To provide additional forecast- 
ers, additional meteorological chartmen, 
and additional communicators to pro- 
vide around-the-clock hurricane fore- 
casting watches at each of the following 
six hurricane forecast centers: Boston, 
New York, Washington, Miami, New Or- 
leans, and San Juan. 

Seventh. To establish an improved 
high water warning service to inform 
coastal areas of approaching high storm 
tides, damaging waves, and other coastal 
inundations from abnormal water levels 
and floods associated with hurricanes 
and heavy coastal rainstorms. 

Eighth. To provide meterological staff 
and facilities for emergency hurricane 
warning centers and for mobile storm 
warning squads to supplement the local 
weather bureau staffs during the intense 
activity accompanying the approach and 
passage of hurricanes and major storms; 
and afterwards to survey and review (a) 
the quantity and quality of hurricane re- 
ports, alerts, and forecasts; (b) the 
times, places, and amounts of hurricane 
information distributed by all news 
media; (c) the protective action taken 
by all concerned, and (d) the types and 
amounts of hurricane damage incurred. 

Ninth. To reestablish the ocean weath- 
er ship station formely located halfway 
between New York and Bermuda and 
maintained there by the United States 
Coast Guard for 12 years prior to its 
removal in June 1954. 

Tenth. To carry out a cooperative 
private and governmental public infor- 
mation program involving important as- 
pects of hurricane alerts, hurricane 
warnings, the changing characteristics 
of moving hurricanes, and the precau- 
tions, that should be taken by citizens in 
the forecast path of future hurricanes 
to save lives and property. 


Bill McCauley Speaks His Heart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
I am extending my remarks to include 
a letter and an address that I would 
place on the list of recommended read- 
ing by my colleagues during the days of 
the Easter recess. The letter is from 
Illinois Department Commander Irving 
Breakstone, of the American Legion, and 
the address is by Past Commander Bill 
McCauley. 

It has been many years since the first 
department convention of the American 
Legion was held in the city of Peoria- 
Marshal Field, the father of the present 
publisher of the Chicago Sun-Times, was 
one of the delegates, General Milton 
Foreman was elected department com- 
mander, Bill McCauley senior depart- 
ment commander, and it was given me 
the great honor and privilege of being 
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Named to serve as chairman of the de- 
Partment executive board, a position 
Since, I believe, abolished. It was the 
founding convention of the Legion in 
Illinois. The next year Bill McCauley 
Was advanced to department com- 
Mander. He is a great American, and 
in Legion circles he has attained with 

e passing years the stature of an in- 
stitution, I sketch this background for 
the better appreciation of what follows, 
beginning with Department Commander 
Breakstone's letter: 

Dean Comrave: Enclosed herewith you will 
find an extemporaneous address delivered by 
Past Comamnder William “Bill” McCauley 
before the meeting of the executive com- 
Mittee of the department of Illinois. at 
Springneid on February 26. 

It is, of course, almost impossible to re- 
Capture in cold print, the dramatic situa- 
tion under which these remarks were deliv- 


Comrade Bill McCauley has been a fighter 
in the ranks of the Legion ever since its 
inception some 36 years ago, for ald and 
4zsistance to our disabled comrades, their 
Widows and orphans; he has devoted inde- 
tatigable effort, time, and money in an un- 
Selfish service and in unswerving loyalty to 
this basic program of the Legion, which has 
brought to him the love and affection of a 
Multitude of friends and comrades. 

Those who had the good fortune to be 
Present at this meeting and to hear this 
farewell address (as he phrased it himself) 
will never forget the profound impression 
it left upon their minds and souls. The 
battles of the past which gave us yictory 
Will require eternal vigilance and equal for- 
titude to meet the assaults of the future 

veterans’ benefits. 

Heed the admonition of our great com- 
Tade and continue the battle in behalf of 

who have borne the battle, and if 
You can find time, and I trust you will, 
drop Bill McCauley, at Olney, III., a note of 
Congratulation and thanks for the heroic 
service he has given in this great cause. 
Sincerely yours in comradeship, 
IRVING BREAKSTONE, 
Commander, Department of Illinois. 


Bri, Mecavrxr's ADDRESS 
With your permission, I am going to digress 
Or a few moments and take you back on a 
1 t trip of the early days of the Legion 
Or the benefit of the younger men, so that 
y will have probably a better under- 
ding of what the Legion really is and 
What it has been doing for the past 35 years. 
we Tecall very distinctly at the close of 
sue War I when our crippled and dis- 
ed veterans began to return home with 
55 hospitals and no jobs and no prepara- 
on haying been made for their return. All 
Once they seemed to wake up in Wash- 
ab to the fact that there was this dis- 
led problem. 

Tice Government made contracts with 1,400 
Pee Pitals to care for these disabled men and 
Omen, and they ranged from the very best 
ean to some hospitals that were not fit 
es tep a human being in. We found tu- 
le “losis cases in hospitals that were care- 
vho men who were mentally sick, and men 
O were just nervous confined in State 
th e asylums, county jails, and many of 
a were placed in the State insane asylums 
inc, 8 People who had become violently 
lows € aud the effect upon those poor fel- 
are p sulted in many instances that they 
darp Pending their entire days in mental 
ess, making a greater sacrifice than a 

1 who merely died for his country. 
Probie ve given 35 years of my life to this 
ne n that is closer to my heart than any- 
*6 ON earth and I want you men to un- 
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derstand the problem just a little bit better 
than maybe you have eyer understood it be- 
fore. Many of those fellows are still there 
spending their days in mental darkness. We 
went to Washington and demanded that the 
contracts be canceled and that the Govern- 
ment start on a hospital-bullding program 
to give to them the kind of treatment that 
a greatful nation felt that they should have. 
LITTLE FELLOW IN THE POST 


As a result of the labors of your Legion, 
and when I say that, I mean the little fellow 
in the post back home who, by his member- 
ship, made it possible for your spokesman 
to try to do a job and if there is any credit 
due anyone, it is the average man and woman 
in the Legion. We finally prevailed upon 
Congress to embark upon a hospital-bullding 
program, They provided by law 100,000 beds 
for men and women who had served, 41% 
million men and women, and this was just 
in World War I and that program was 
started, and upon the start of it, we de- 
veloped the finest hospital system in the 
world. Then Congress amended the law and 
said that if a veteran was a non-service- 
connected disability case, and he was not 
able to provide hospitalization for himself, 
he should be admitted when a bed was 
available. That answered the problem at 
that particular time. 

Then World War II came along and mil- 
lions of young men and women were called 
back into the service. We prevailed upon 
the then Chief Executive of the United States 
to try to provide adequate hospitalization 
for them when they returned. Three trips 
were made to the Executive Mansion to try 
to have the Veterans’ Administration give it 
an A-1 rating, the same as the Army and 
the Navy, to provide all of the essentials for 
building and operating hospitals. We could 
see the dismal picture and the plan was re- 
jected and no hospital beds were bullt, and 
then we went to General Hines and asked 
him to make a survey and determine how 
many beds would be needed for the disabled 
from World War II. That survey was made 
and the estimate was 300,000 additional beds, 
which would have made an allocation of 
400,000 beds for 20 million men and women 
at that time who had been in the service of 
their country. 


KICKED OUT OF HOSPITALS 


Then General Hines was kicked out and 
the famous General Bradley was brought in. 
General Bradley was a trained soldier and a 
good soldier. He had spent his entire life 
training his men to go into the service and 
leading them in battle. He knew nothing, 
absolutely nothing of the problem of the 
disabled man or woman. When they re- 
turned to civilian life, he knew nothing about 
their problems and he was appointed director 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Then he 
made an estimate and they cut that quota 
from 400,000 to 160,000 beds for 20 million 
men and women and another estimate was 
made and it was cut down to 147,000, and 
then lo and behold, it was cut to 131,000. 
Can you imagine that, 131,000 beds for 21⁄4 
million men and women who by now had 
been in the service of their country for some 
time? Today 115,000 of those beds have 
been completed and it is almost impossible 
to get a man into a hospital unless he is a 
service-connected disability case. 


The old men for whom these hospitals 
were originally planned, men without means 
of being able to care for themselves, have 
been kicked out of their hospitals and they 
are on the mercy of the local community. 

Now, the program has been cut to 131,000 
and I am not proud of this administration of 
ours. I don't think there has been a better 
Republican ever lived than I have been. I 
panned the Democrats and I reserve the 
right to say what I think about my own 
party and they cut it to 131,000 beds, and 
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115,000 have been completed, but even 
131,000, Comrade Commander, are not in 
operation. They have chiseled and they 
have whittled and they have cut down hos- 
pital benefits and cut down compensation 
so that they have failed to provide adequate 
personnel to operate the hospitals, and if 
you don't believe it, go to Hines and look at 
my report that is in your jacket and you will 
find that they have closed 800 beds at Hines. 
Why? Because they claim they have not 
the money with which to operate those beds 
and yet within the last 10 days, Stassen, the 
Ambassador of goodwill to the world, who 
is doling out your billions by the scoop 
shovel full, allocated $900,000 to buy paper 
to wrap oranges and other fruit to Pakistan, 
to ship back to this country. Yet they have 
not money enough to operate the hospitals 
to care for your disabled comrade. 
CHALLENGE TO LEGIONNAIRES 


The time has come when you young men 
of the Legion have got to wake up and real- 
ize your obligations. God was good to you. 
He allowed you to come back home to the 
bosom of your family and thousands and 
thousands of your comrades did not come 
home; some of them came home sick in body 
and sick in mind, expecting to be cared for 
by a grateful Government, and your Govern- 
ment has billions for everything on earth, 
but for the men and women who served in 
the emergency that made it possible for them 
to collect the taxes to pour down the ratholes 
of some foreign country, they have not the 
funds. It is time to talk plain. 

You young men have got to assume the 
obligations of the Legion. The Legion was 
founded on service, service to God and our 
disabled comrades, and to the community, 
State, and Nation. Have we kept faith? 
Are we keeping faith? We have tried, and 
yet we have some of our own members on 
the floor of Congress and in the Senate cut- 
ting our throats every turn of the road, and 
until you wake up and go up and down the 
streets and alleys of this country and pre- 
vail upon the young men and women to come 
into the Legion and then you go to the so- 
called statesmen of yours and say to them 
that even if the Chief Executive, the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration fail to care for these men 
and women, will you take it on the floor of 
the House and Senate and demand that 
they be cared for in the American way? 
Party politics? To hell with them when the 
welfare of one of our disabled comrades is at 
stake. 

NO PROVISION FOR WIDOWS 


There is another thing that is going to be 
close to the heart of you young men, too. 
Supposing that you have a wife and 3 or 4 
little fellows and you die? What about 
them, if you die without service-connected 
disability? They are going to be left to the 
tender mercies of the charitable organiza- 
tions in your community because no provi- 
sion has ever been made for the widows and 
children of a deceased veteran unless he dies 
of a service-connected disability. 

Since 1946, we have been trying to get 
Congress to amend the law and provide for 
the widows and children of veterans of World 
War II under the same plan that they care 
for the widows and children of World War I. 

Now, that is your individual obligation. It 
May come home to your family; your home 
may be broken up; your children scattered 
to some charitable organization and if that 
doesn’t heat your blood, then you are not 
right, and you are not Americans, and you 
are not even loyal to the youngsters that you 
brought into this world. 

There is one thing more, God forbid, 
and it Is only a question of time, If the groups 
that are at work today put all pensions and 
all compensations into social security, They 
say we are all of one class; that we are no 
better than anyone else and I deny that 
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statement, Any man or woman who has of- 
fered his or her life to his country in an 
emergency is in a class by himself. He is 
the selected class, the one that has the right 
to demand from his Government the oppor- 
tunity for himself and his family that they 
might have had, had he not served. 


MENTALLY SICK VETERANS 


When you go to bed at night, thank God 
that you are not one of the 30,000 mentally 
sick veterans that are being denled hospitali- 
zation by your Government today. All they 
say is disability is not service-connected in 
many instances, but let me say this to you. 
The doctor or the psychiatrist never lived 
and never will live who can tell when that 
mind began to slip. It may have been some- 
thing that happened years ago that left an 
impression upon that mind and as the years 
rolled around and the diseases of time and 
infirmity of age broke that down, who is 
going to deny to him that the original cause 
of that disability was not something that 
happened while he was in the service? Yet 
they are denying to them the care that they 
are entitled to. 

I have painted a pretty black picture to 
you, and I am sorry that I cannot bring you 
a glowing report, but this may be the swan 
song of an old man who has given his best 
to try to do a job that is closer to his heart 
than anything except God. Take it home 
with you, live through it, and when you 
get on your knees tonight, thank God for 
the condition that you are in, 


Address of Francis P. Kilcoyne, Professor 
of English and Dean of Administration, 
Brooklyn College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address before Lawrence 
Council No, 67, Knights of Columbus, on 
March 27, 1955, in Lawrence, Mass., by 
Francis P. Kilcoyne, Ph. D. 

Dr. Kilcoyne is a former deputy grand 
knight of Lawrence council. He is a 
professor of English and dean of admin- 
3 of Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 

The speaker is a graduate of St. Pat - 
rick’s Grammar School, Lawrence High 
School, and Boston College. He was 
awarded his doctor of philosophy degree 
at New York University. 

He taught at Fordham University, St. 
Joseph’s College for Women in Brook- 
lyn, and also taught summer sessions at 
St. Michael's College, Winooski, Vt. 

Dr. Kilcoyne spoke at the annual com- 
munion breakfast following the 9:15 
o’clock Mass in Sacred Heart Church, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

I insert this address in the Recorp 
fully confident that it is worthy of the 
consideration of the Congress: 

Competitive COEXISTENCE 

TI deliberately title these remarks com- 
petitive Coexistence” because I subscribe to 
the conviction, along with many others, that 
any other description of existence in a world, 
one-third of whose people is under the 
tyranny of Soviet domination, is the result 
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of shoddy thinking, or, worse still, wishful 
thinking. 

In this season of Lent it ought not to be 
too difficult to complete a rapid review and 
recognize the fact that the Catholic Church 
has known no other existence than that 
which can be labeled “competitive.” For 
has not the church been competing against 
the devil, his pomps and his works from 
the time of her founding? True, Christ 
promised that the gates of hell would not 
prevail against her but He did not promise 
that His church on earth would be anything 
other than militant. Does not the gospel 
assigned for today, Passion Sunday, tell of 
the reaction of unbellevers when Christ 
answered their query, “Whom dost thou 
make thyself?” Shall we not read in next 
Sunday's passion narrative that the chief 
priests and the whole council sought to 
present false testimony against Christ be- 
fore Caiaphas? 

And what fate awaited all the Apostles, 
save John, and countless disciples as well ns 
thousands of the early Christians, especially 
in the persecutions by the pagan emperors of 
Rome, a persecution which has its counter- 
part in many of the captive countries of our 
own day? What was Christ selling in the 
market place, in the temple, by the lakeside, 
in the villages? What was His message that 
has been transmitted across the ages? Was 
it and is it not the simple yet difficult mes- 
sage of the brotherhood of man because of 
the fatherhood of God? Has not an extreme 
effort been made to obliterate this message 
from among one-third of the world's peoples, 
an effort that would replace the message of 
love and charity by a doctrine of hate and 
revenge? 

Why then should we be terribly surprised 
at the tension, at the cold peace in which we 
live for is it not another chapter, a chapter 
impregnated with fateful possibilities in the 
struggle between the positive traditions of 
the Judeo-Christian dispensation and the 
free nations of the world, on the one. hand, 
and the bloc controlled by the pagan dis- 
ciples and administrators of the atheistic 
doctrines of Marx? 

We hear and read much about peaceful 
coexistence governing the relations between 
the free and enslaved portions of the world, 
including continental China. Let us not be 
misled by that phrase from out of the arma- 
ment of Marxist psychological warfare. It 
is a phrase that has opposite meanings on 
opposite sides of the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains which, by the design of the Soviet mas- 
ters, separate the enslaved from the free 
peoples of the world. The very practice of 
shutting off millions of the peoples of the 
earth is a clear indication that the notions 
of peace and order and freedom and security 
and basic law carry quite contradictory 
meanings among the free and among the 
masters of the enslaved who maintain con- 
trol only by psychological murder, military 
might, barbed wire, espionage, and the pris- 
oning of hostages. 

Is it not true that the phrases “peaceful 
coexistence” and “mutual cooperation” 
have, in some quarters, almost the hypnotic 
power of some barbaric ritual incantations? 
The few changes in window dressing pro- 
vided by Malenkov were a part of the psycho- 
logical attack on the West. It has been 
well said that peaceful coexistence is not 
only a propaganda phrase and an almost 
sure-fire tactical device, but its hand is the 
hand of Esau, imparting a fraternal, cooper- 
ative handclasp, while the voice is the voice 
of Jacob, carrying in its tones the guile of 
reference to the tightly controlled Com- 
munist Party. 

If we recall the last Christmas message 
of His Holiness, the Pope, we may remember 
that it was marked by no great enthusiasm 
in support of the state of international rela- 
tions. as we then knew them and as they 
have continued. The Pope bluntly stated 
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that the number of men is Increasing “who 
rebell against the idea of having to be dis- 
satisfied with mere coexistence, or renounc- 
ing relationships of a more yital nature with 
other groups, and against being forced to 
live all the days of their lives in an at- 
mosphere of enervating fear,” 

Here, then, is the chief spokesman for 
Christendom warning that the cold peace 
we have known for many months is not a 
true peace and cannot satisfy the aspira- 
tions of men. Why cannot it satisfy? The 
answer is found, in part at any rate, in the 
basic concept of peace which has been said 
to be the tranquil security of an order of 
justice and charity which procures for each 
state, together with the full enjoyment of 
its rights, the most efficacious means of ful- 
filling its social mission and of contributing 
its share to the common good of interna- 
tional society.” 

While it is certainly true that Christians 
and most other religious-minded men have 
completely peaceful intentions and the will 
to sustain them, they have also the duty of 
thinking in quite realistic terms. To suc- 
cumb to wishful thinking would be to serve 
not the cause of true peace but of pagan 
totalitarianism, Peace is never the result, 
solely, of a one-sided effort but it is, basi- 
cally, the relationship between members of 
an international community which, observ- 
ing the rules of justice, coperate for the 
collective welfare in mutual understanding. 

Deep changes have come into the domestic 
and international relations of nations since 
the days of the Greek wars, the Hundred 
Years War, the French and American reyo- 
lutions; yes, since the Firat World War. We 
know that each nation today has a tremen- 
dous potential for devastating war. Conse- 
quently, each nation cannot hope to stand 
alone. The tranquil security of order can 
be had only on a collective basis, 

Someone has suggested that we ought to 
think of what might happen if the present 
cold peace were to continue for another 10 
or 20 years. What would be the price paid 
not only by believing, practicing Christians, 
by Jews, but by other organized bodies who 
put spiritual values above the material? 
The Kremlin, first off, would permit no out- 
side inteference with the ironclad control 
it exercises over captive nations. Were ex- 
isting conditions in those nations to be thus 
accepted, what would happen to the older 
generations of religious peoples behind the 
curtains? What would happen to their chil- 
dren, reared in an atmosphere of fear and 
without what we view as normal religious 
conditions? Would not the recognition of 
the status quo be more powerful support of 
the tyranny that exists than mere diplomatic 
politeness called recognition? We would be 
saying that the Inallenable rights of which 
we speak In our declaration were meant for 
us and for us alone. Would not the re- 
ligious peoples of the free nations, being con- 
fined to their own areas, do little more than 
maintain their own status quo in the midst 
of secularism. Would we not be standing 
alone in an alien world? 

Look into history and note what has al- 
ready happened to a once-predominant Cath- 
olle Christianity as a result of Moslem ex- 
pansion, the Reformation. so-called, the los? 
of segments of the working class because of 
the then unchecked excesses of extreme cap“ 
italism. A bigger bite may yet have been 
taken by the tyranny of Soviet totalitarian- 
ism. What remains if the so-called cold 

„peace continues? 

To point in reply to the protestations of 
the masters of the Kremlin that they desire 
peace is to forget that the peace they seek is 
a debilitating one for the free nations. 

u quarter century they have pleaded for s 
peace while altering in no essential theif 
announced intention to control the world 
What concessions they make are not basic 
They merely change the window display* 
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At no time has anyone in the changing cast 
of Kremlin personalities rejected the testa- 
ment of Marx. During the quarter century, 
While the hypocritical refrain sang of peace, 
the Kremlin, with the aid of sples and do- 
Mestic traitors in various parts of the world, 

extended its tyrannical sway over more 
Of the earth’s peoples now living amidst 
Violence and mich despair. 

True, in the 37 or 38 years of Soviet his- 
tory there has been no all-out war against 
the West. Why risk it when progress has 

m relatively without cost to the Kremlin, 
Although the price of deprivations paid by 
the people of Russia cannot be totaled. Nor 

there any guarantee that an all-out attack 
on the West may not come without warning 
and at any moment. No Kremlin leader has 
rejected Lenin's November 26, 1920, state- 
Ment: “As soon as we are strong enough to 
defeat capitalism as a whole we shall imme- 
diately take it by the scruff of the neck.” 
Since that statement was made, piece-by- 
Piece attacks have brought results. Stalin 
admitted in 1930 that he and his colleagues 
Were not unalterably opposed to all wars, 
Such wars as might bleed likely opponents 

the West, for example. 

Let us, for a moment, recall that not many 
People paid much if any attention to the 

es and writings of Hitler whom they 
described in various unflattering phrases, 
But when he gained control of the Govern- 
Ment of Germany and his booted Nazis 
Started strutting across the face of the land 
and persecution became the rule, then people 

to recall that he was putting into ef- 
lect the very plans they had labelled as 
Tantin, 


So it is with the peace slogans we hear to- 
Y. whether they come from Moscow or 
iping or Warsaw or Prague. Those slogans 
Must be understood in the light of such 
Statements as Stalin's that the peace pol- 
of the proletarian state certainly does 
not imply that the Soviet state has become 
reconciled to capitalism. * * * It is merely 
another, and under present conditions, more 
“dvantageous form of fighting capitalism.” 
in den Kremlin leaders profess their belief 
3 Peaceful coexistence they probably think 
nd speak as did Kaganovich who held that 
ân indefinite (yet limited) period of peace 
Proceeds organically from the very nature 
Of our state and from the Leninist-Stalinist 
aching about the coexistence of the two 
Sytems.” 
be aere is not a phrase or sentence that can 
Cited to show that the Kremlin leaders, 
k matter how or when they change, ever re- 
Tender the basic purpose of world conquest. 
1 t's not fool ourselves into believing that as 
oe as the need for armaments and weapons 
v & variety of kinds still exists (the Soviet 
seen and satellites devote 50 percent plus 
Erect incomes to such) the men in the 
Str mlin will actually, in fact and in demon- 
etrated behavior, accept either disarmament 
Complete inspection of arms and weapons 
—.— factors producing them. Any confer- 
5 de on this topic will be joined by them 
“rely for propaganda purposes. To agree 
— inspection by an outside agency, with 
Bone would be to alter basic concepts in 
Viet thinking and controls. This altera- 
On will not come about. 
op tmlin eyes seek weaknesses in all parts 
a the world—their own and ours. They 
Learn because they have never rejected 
ea, in's blunt statement that “as long as 
Pitalism and socialism exist we cannot live 
nne in the end, one or the other will 
ee funeral dirge will be sung over 
Stellen Republic or over world cap- 
sane Peaceful declarations of Kremlin 
m me Pieces. when they are uttered, have 
ing, CW Only one end: To lull the opposition 
tpi alysis while the Soviet build-up and 
Ino mage continue, while adults who should 
W better by now echo the false peace 
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ideas, while the world on our side of the 
curtains forgets the single undeviating pur- 
pose of atheistic communism—world control. 

Is there, then, any prospect for a truly 
peaceful coexistence, marked by justice and 
charity. What seems to be possible, under 
present conditions, is brutally competitive 
coexistence, not only for material things, 
natural resources, and the slave labors of 
countless men and women, but for the con- 
trol of men’s minds and wills as well. 

No truly international community can be 
constructed without an order of justice and 
charity, without respect for the highest val- 
ues of the community and of the individual 
human being, without a supreme effort to 
realize the common, international good. 
None of these goals do the Communists seek 
as we understand them. 

Recognizing the possibility of a world Com- 
munist pattern which can come into being 
more by failures in the West than accom- 
plishments among the Soviet nations, is 
there no better international community 
possible than the existing United Nations? 
There is such a possibility in the way of 
Christian solidarity in the basically Christian 
West. Let me quote, finally, the words of a 
distinguished representative of Lebanon to 
the United Nations, Dr. Charles Malik, who 
has well said that: “Communism is a doctrine 
of despair. Its only and complete answer, 
therefore, lies in the existence of hope. If 
the western world can show a way to eradi- 
cate the shame and scandal of poverty. of 
exploitation, of oppression, of greed, without 
resort to social revolution and class struggle 
and dictatorship; if it can place these mate- 
rial values in their proper subordinate place 
within the mighty context of a mighty spirit- 
ual movement which will be revolutionary 
without being subversive, and which will 
draw its substance from the infinite riches 
of the western positive tradition, then the 
necessity for communism will vanish and 
the spectre which now walks the earth will 
be laid forever.” 

To live and work with this challenge will 
make brutally competitive coexistence, for 
whatever its duration, worth the price. The 
price of freedom from the yoke is clearly 
started by Dr. Malik. Do we wish to pay it? 


Mineral Rights for Papago Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Recorp the following letter to the editor 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
Detroit Free Press and again calls our 
attention to the plight of American In- 
dians within this country: 

As OTHERS See IT—PLEADS ror PAPAGO 

INDIANS 

During the past few months my family 
and I have had an opportunity to visit many 
Indian groups of the Southwest. 

The economic standards of none of these 
people are high, but the plight of the Papago 
Indians of Arizona I feel is the worst. 

In 1917, our Federal Government saw fit 
to establish a reservation for them of some 
2.5 million acres. At first this might seem 
a lot of land for 7,500 people, but upon ex- 
amination it is scarcely enough. 

The rainfall average is 10 inches annually 
in the east and only 5 inches in the western 
part of the reservation. Agriculture is scarce- 
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ly adequate to support the population since 
it is estimated that there are only 3,500 acres 
of tillable land because of the shortage of 
water. 

When the reservation was established for 
the Papagos, the mineral rights were with- 
held from them. The minerals can be pros- 
pected for and developed by anyone desiring 
to do so. 

In the quest for minerals, there is no such 
thing as private property on the reservation. 
This is the only reservation in the United 
States where the Indians do not have the 
mineral rights to the land, 

Prospectors from all over the United States 
and the Territories are pouring into the 
Southwest in search of uranium. Uranium 
mines are being developed within 70 miles 
of the reservation, and scarcely a day goes 
by that a claim is not filed for a piece of 
the Papago Reservation. 

Are these people to be evicted forcefully 
from their homeland? Does not humani- 
tarianism demand that the Papagos be pro- 
tected? 

We, as taxpayers, often decry the amount 
of money that is being spent by our Fed- 
eral Government to care for the Indians. 

The Papago Indians are an impoverished 
group and must be wards of the State unless 
they have a means of self-support. At pres- 
ent the average life expectancy at birth is 
17 years. There are today 258 infant deaths 
out of each 1,000 live births. This is the 
highest infant mortality rate in the United 
States. 

If the mineral rights are returned to them, 
they will use the money received to improve 
themselves and thus save the taxpayer 
money. These people do not want to be 
wards of the State nor do they feel the 
Government owes them a living. 

The Goldwater-Udall bill has recently been 
introduced into Congress for the purpose of 
returning the mineral rights on the reser- 
vation to the Papagos. 

I would like to urge each individual to 
write to our Representatives and Senators 
to have this bill reported out of committee 
immediately and, further, to vote in favor 
of it. 

Roerst L. DOWNING. 

MIDLAND. 


Federal Aid to States To Assist in 
Construction of Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following transcript of ex- 
cerpts of proceedings of the Committee 
on Education and Labor March 16, 1955, 
containing my statement in support of 
Federal aid for school building construc- 
tion: 

Mr. PerkINs. The committee will come to 
order. It looks as though several members 
of the committee are absent this morning, 
but we will commence the hearings anyway. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was to appear this morning, but due 
to her illness she will not appear. She will 
appear at a later date. 

Our first witness is the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, who was present all 
day yesterday, but did not get to testify, 
the Honorable Brooxs Hays. We will hear 
from him at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BROOKS HAYS, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. May I have per- 

mission, Mr. Chairman, to include a synop- 

sis of the bill that I am Introducing for 

your consideration, H. R. 5112? 

Mr. Prrxins. Without objection, it Is so 
ordered. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
“Analysis of the chief provisions of the 

school-construction bill 5112, introduced 

by Representative Brooks Hays, of Ar- 
kansas 

“1, The purpose of the bill is to assist the 
States and Territories in the construction of 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

“2. The amount to be authorized per an- 
num shall be $250 million. 

“3. The funds are apportioned through 
an objective formula based on two factors, 
(a) school-age population, and (b) each 
State's average per capita income payments. 

“4. The period of ald is to cover 5 fiscal 
years, starting July 1, 1955. 

“5. Use of funds is limited to the con- 
struction of public elementary and second- 
ary school facilities. The term “school facil- 
ities” is defined to mean classrooms and re- 
lated facilities, and initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities necessary or appro- 
priate for school purposes. It does not in- 
clude (a) interests in land, (b) off-site im- 
provements, (c) althletic stadiums, or (d) 
structures or facilities intended primarily for 
the purpose of athletic exhibitions, contests, 
or games or other events for which admission 
is to be charged to the general public or 
structures to be used exclusively as single- 
purpose auditoriums or gymnasiums. 

“6. On the Federal level the program will 
be administered by the United States Office 
of Education, and in the States by the 
regularly established State educational 
authorities. 

“7. States wishing to share the benefits of 
the act submit State plans to the United 
States Commissioner of Education. The lo- 
cation and approval of projects are left to 
the States as well as the actual supervision 
of construction. The States are required to 
audit receipts and expenditures and to make 
such reasonable reports to the United States 
Commissioner as are necessary to assure that 
expenditures have been made in accord with 
the purpose of the legislation. 

“8. Funds will be paid by the United States 
Treasurer, upon certification by the United 
States Commissioner, to the State treasurer 
who will make transfers to local boards of 
education upon requisition of the State edu- 
cational authority. 

“9. The matching of funds within a State, 
by local school districts, is left for State 
determination. The Federal share of a 
State's authorized school construction pro- 
gram may not exceed 40 percent in the State 
having the highest per capita income. In 
the State having the lowest per capita in- 
come, the Federal share may be 60 percent. 

“10. Any State which finds itself aggrieved 
over the administration of the act may bring 
action In the appropriate United States 
Court. 

11. Federal interference in the schools 
is prohibited by the following words of sec- 
tion 10 of the bill: 

“Sec, 10. In the administration of this 
act, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any. direction, supervision, or control over 
the personnel, curriculum, or program of 
instruction of any school or school system 
of any school agency.” 

“12. Under an appropriation of $250 mil- 
lion the allocation under this bill will range 
from approximately $6 per pupil in New 
York to 89 per pupil in Mississippi; an ayer- 
age of about $7.50 per child.“ 
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Mr. Hays. Mr, Chairman, No pending legis- 
lation before any of the committees of the 
Congress is as important or more important 
certainly than the bill which this committee 
is considering. 

I feel that the time has come for the Fed- 
eral Government to clarify its policy with 
reference to Federal aid for education. 

It is not accurate to say that we have no 
policy, because actually over the years we 
have been evolving a policy with reference 
to the Federal Government's relation to its 
public schools. 

When I speak of clarification, I mean clari- 
fication by recognizing some responsibilities 
for secondary and elementary education. 

Of course, it is known that we participated 
in higher education as early as 1862 and even 
earlier, but that was the most dramatic and 
most notable participation by the Federal 
Government, because in the land-grant col- 
lege legislation the Government's concern 
for education was recognized in a substan- 
tial way. 

And even earlier, our leaders knew that 
there was a national responsibility for the 
schools of this Nation. 

I was struck, for example, by the words in 
George Washington's Farewell Address, a 
message that has been regarded as empha- 
sizing other policies. You will recall that 
he said, “promote those institutions that 
make for diffusion of knowledge.” 

James Madison in the same period, fore- 
casting the future of this experiment in free 
government, said that without popular edu- 
cation it will be either a tragedy or a farce. 

So we are not talking about something 
that Is new. We are simply recognizing the 
changes that have come about in the pat- 
terns of our economic, political, and social 
life since the Constitution was written. 

Poreseeing that the foundations upon 
which popular government rests should be 
strong and firm, there was this responsibil- 
ity for education which our forefathers rec- 
ognized. But the changes I refer to create 
new demands. 

I have the honor of being a member of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
generally referred to as the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission. I had hoped that our work would 
be completed before I appeared before this 
committee, that out of its studies I would 
have some facts that would be helpful to the 
committee, but as the committee knows, its 
work has not been completed and I am not 
free to discuss the tentative conclusions that 
have been recommended by the members of 
that important Presidential Commission 
studying the whole range of interrelation- 
ships of Government—Federal, State, and 
local. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I interrupt you to state 
that I just wish all the membership of the 
committee were present to hear this presen- 
tation, because so many of the members on 
this committee want to speak of Federal ald 
to school construction as being a new propo- 
sition. 

I am hopeful that before you get through 
other members will come in to hear your 
views this morning, Mr. Hays. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
certainly do not speak as an authority in this 
field. Of course, I have had vast experience 
as an educator. I was the 1916 summer-ses- 
sion teacher at the Sunny Point School, Dis- 
trict No. 7, Illinois Township, Pope County, 
Ark., but since 1916 I have had no profes- 
sional experience with the school problems. 

Mr. Peaxrns. I believe also you may have 
a little influence on the gentleman from 
Georgia today, Mr. Hays, 

Mr, Lanorum. Well, the gentleman has also 
had influence on me if we happened to be 
in the same line of thought. I respect his 
position. I love him as a Christian gentle- 
man. He has influenced me greatly. 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to assume that the gentleman's thinking 
conflicts with mine. I am only going to try 
to fortify him in the view that the people of 
rural Georgia are entitled to the help that 
a mighty Nation can give them, and without 
the help that this Government can give I 
know that the future of some of the schools 
of the South is bleak. Not that we propose 
to relieve the States of thelr responsibillty 
or to ease the burdens or the pressures on 
them, but merely to supplement what the 


- States are doing under proper criteria, the 


Federal Government to establish and define 
those criteria as they lay out a plan for 
school-building construction. 

Mr. Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
gentleman from Arkansas, before he quits 
the stand, will give us another one of those 
good stories from Pope County that have 
made him famous in the Congress. 

I hope, too, that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas will not skirt around that Kestn- 
baum report that is not yet out. The little 
leak that we got Indicated that that report 
was going to be against, or, in fact, the pro- 
fessional report that is now on file was 
against the point of view that you have, of 
the functions of the Federal Government; 
namely, that the function of the local com- 
munity was to take care of education in the 
States and in the school districts. 

You might tell us whether or not your 
suspicion is that that is the nature of the 
report. 

Mr. Hays. My beloved friend from New 
York is very effective and I find myself strug- 
gling here with the decision that he poses, 
that is, whether to praise this Commission 
as I would like to do sincerely, because I 
think its overall performance is good, and 
then be extremely embarrassed by finding 
what he says is true, or to say that the 
Commission, great as it Is, can make mistakes 
and feel easter about having differed with 
them officially at the time I want to differ 
with them: 

So I leave that unresolved, and I leave your 
question unanswered, because it would not 
be proper for me to say anything about its 
tentative conclusions on the question of aid 
for schools. 

But I have plead with that Commission— 
this certainly would not be improper for 
me to say, and you would suspect it if I did 
not admit it—I have plead with them to 
recognize the realities of the situation and 
whether or not I have influenced a lot of 
them with the help I have had from others 
with like points of view, remains a question. 

I think the proper thing to do is to walt 
until its conclusions are reached and made 
public. 

Iam grateful to my friend for his comment 
and since he has referred to Pope County 
I recall one story which fits the comment of 
the chairman. 

My father was a census enumerator back 
in 1900 up in the Ozark country. He said to 
one old man standing in front of his cabin: 
“I am a census enumerator, sir, I need some 
information. What is your name?” 

“Hearn, Randall J. Hearn,” 

“How do you spell it?” 

He sald, “spell it yourself, stranger, I am * 
nonscholar.“ 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Chairman, I think this 
morning instead of having anything about 
school construction, you and Brooks shou 
just start in telling stories. 

Mr. Gwinn. It would be a great relief to 
me. 

Chairman Barnen. I have seen times in 
this committee room when there was less 
fun. 

I want to apologize for being late, Mrs- 
Hobby's assistant called yesterday afternoon- 
I told her I would check with the office to- 
day and see what arrangements we could 
make, 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, you have not 
Missed yery much, I would like to repeat one 
Polnt I made, however, because it is the 
basis for some conclusions, I know that it 
has been often stated to the committee that 
this is not a new idea and I think that 
there is precedent in our national life for 
& recognition, a monetary recognition of the 
responsibility that the Federal Government 
has for its public-school system. 

That is a vitel point that cannot be 
evaded. It should be, I think, the basis of 
All of our thinking in this field. 

The point being that as we defend Federal 
ald for education we defend it not as an 
iInnoyation, but as a modification of an old 
Policy, a recognition of altered economic and 
tocia] patterns. That is the principal point 
that I tried to make at the beginning. 

Yet J recognize that at this stage, since 
Our aid has been heretofore limited largely 
to higher education and specialized fields, 
Such as yocational aid and the school lunch 
Program, we should approach it with tenta- 
tive reservations about the final form that 
it should take. The best programs evolve, 
they are not written with complete wisdom 
at the beginning. 

For that reason, if I had the power just to 
Order this legislation into existence, I would 
inaugurate it on a conservative basis. I 
would not provide $500 million which I think 
May be justified in the light of our national 
income. I would make it $250 mil- 
lion. I would not make it indefinite. I 
would limit it to 5 years. I would take 
another look at It in a 5-year period after a 
program of that modest proportion had been 
testea and tried. 

We should inaugurate it on a modest basis, 
Considering the severity of our Federal budg- 
et problem and the fact that we will profit by 
€xperience as we go into a program that does 
have terrific implications in terms of the 
Telationship of the States to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, which is now under my concept a 
Partner in the business of educating the 
Children of this country. 

Now, when I speak of altered patterns of 
šocial and economic life, I have in mind 
Comparing it with the period in which 
George Washington spoke, of promoting the 
Institutions which make for the diffusion 
Sf knowledge. 

I have in mind the simple life which found 
&lmost each State enjoying self-contain- 
ment, self-sufficiency, but now with the com- 
Merical life of the Nation regarding State 
lines as of no consequence whatever, you 
have two factors that enter into the equa- 

on, one, the mobility of people, and I come 
from a State which has felt its impact. 

Second, the mobility of wealth, its tend- 
eney to throw out of States that rest their 
economy basically on agriculture to States 

t have a different structure. 

That does not carry frightening Implica- 
tions at all, though if we succumb to an 
*qualitarian philosophy of an extreme type, 
We might find them dangerous. 

I do not want to be guilty of any false 

ming on that score. I would not have 
Federal Government undertake by some 
Magic formula to equalize the incomes of 
Ople or of schools. 
But I would take into account in devising 
can ational policy the wide extremes in per 
j Pita incomes and the fact, strangely 
mesh, that where the incomes are lowest 
tan children are most plentiful. That is a 
Ct that I am sure this committee Is aware 
The stork and the wolf always did pal 
d together. 
5 that reason, the poorer States should 
ton Ped by the States that are in a posi- 
the to supply some of the wealth to carry 
educational burdens of this country. 
Spoke of the mobility of people. They 
not moving out of areas like mine. I do 
iny ant to press the point that I am speak- 
E for a special situation this morning, 
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Arkansas, which, of course, has prior claim 
upon me. I would not apologize for speak- 
ing of its peculiar and urgent problems, but 
I hope that I can rest my case upon the 
national situation. 

But the picture in Arkansas belongs in 
this composite and people have spent money 
to rear children that are giving their adult 
and taxpaying years to other States. Why 
should not the Federal Government tax the 
wealth of California where our people live 
in their taxpaying period to educate the 
children of the State in the succeeding gen- 
eration that bas supplied some of the man- 
power of the State of California? 

Yet under the formula that I would sug- 
gest to this commission which has only a 
modest equalization factor, I would provide 
California money to deal with the problem 
that Arkansas, by sending children there, has 
helped create. 

As an illustration of the fact that it costs 
the poorer States something, my friend 
Howard Dolson quotes these figures: 

In a 10-year period it cost the South $2 
billion to rear and educate the children that 
went into other States outside the South in 
the 10-year period between 1930 and 1940. 

I speak guardedly on this point because I 
do not believe that you should overdo the 
equalization factor, 

I only ask the committee take it into 
account. The synopsis that I will give you 
of the bill which I believe will be acceptable 
on that point would range from 6 to 9 dol- 
lars per child. It would be 46, a one to 
one and a half range. 

I would suggest that the committee give 
careful consideration to the equalization fac- 
tor in order to take care of the States that 
have a higher proportion of children and at 
the same time suffer this disparity of income. 

Tam resting this not only upon the move- 
ment of people out of States, but also the 
draining off of some of the wealth of those 
States. This is said without envy of the 
richer States, or without blindness to the 
problems that they have, because I have 
been in New England and I know that the 
agricultural areas of New England suffer 
from the same disparities within the region, 
and that wealth tends to get out of the rural 
areas into the cities. 

But even within urban areas there are dis- 
parities that can be corrected, I think, only 
by some recognition by the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that we supplement the States 
that are harassed by problems of revenues. 

Now, I have tried in other words, Mr. 
Chairman, to get a balanced view of this 
problem of getting the States and the Fed- 
eral Government together on a partnership 
basis. 

When my friend, Mr. Gwinn, asked me, in 
my appearance for a bill that had general 
aid in mind as its purpose years ago, about 
that, why we should give the wealthier 
States anything at all, I replied that even as 
a symbol it would have value because to 
withhold from the richer States some help 
for its problem would imply that we think 
there are no problems in the States that 
have large incomes. 

It is not true. In the State of my friend, 
Mr. Kearns, I have seen evidence in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania of the problem and 
in spite of the exertions of Pennsylvania, 
which are impressive, there is work to be 
done, 

I would trust the State of Pennsylvania to 
put that money where it is intended by the 
Federal Government to be spent. 

Once we imply in any kind of legislative 
provision that we distrust the States, that 
we must write out the formula with meticu- 
lousness, when we destroy that reciprocity 
that should exist between the States, then 
we would, I think, meet frustration. 

We have to proceed on the basis of maxi- 
mum faith in the States to do their job 
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and to determine the favored and the un- 
favored areas within their own borders. 

One of the best speeches I ever heard 
made for Federal aid to education was by a 
Pennsylvanian. He went back to the fact 
I spoke of a moment ago, the movement of 
people from Arkansas into Pennsylvania. 
He said, “It would cost my State under the 
genera] aid for education about $10 million. 
We maybe would put in $20 million, but we 
would get back $10 million. But it would 
be worth $10 million to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to have the Arkansans come better 
equipped to work on the assembly line, better 
trained as vocational school products, 

As a taxpayer, Pennsylvania knows that 
the Federal Government spent through the 
Defense Department millions of dollars to 
give simple elementary instruction to en- 
listed men that should have been done in 
the schools of the United States. 

Now, that is to impress the committee 
with my conviction that this is a national 
responsibility. Can we say that we are going 
to leave it to the States to struggle alone 
with the problem? 

At the same time I hope that the com- 
mittee will see to it that a criterion is writ- 
ten into the law. The principle of faith in 
the States does not call upon you to do 
otherwise than to say you shall not par- 
ticipate unless you meet your responsibili- 
ties, too. 

Mr, Gwinn. Mr. Chairman, has the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas a formula in his mind 
that would work this thing out? That has 
been one of our difficulties. If you are go- 
ing to spread this $250 million all around 
among the 48 States, Arkansas is going to 
have no relief comparable to its needs at all. 

Mr. Hays. Yes, we would get $4,218,000. 
California would get $14 million. 

Mr. Kearns. Under which formula? 

Mr. Hays. Under the formula 1 to 114, 40 
to 60, Nine dollars per child approximately 
for the poorest State, $6 per child for the 
richest State. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Which bill is that? 

Mr. Hays. I am going to put my bill in 
tomorrow. I hope it will help the commit- 
tee. I have no pride of authorship. I only 
hope you might find in what I am saying, 
something that appeals to you and can find 
in the material that I am going to put in 
the record, some gures and facts that will 
be a help. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I am a little bit puzzled 
as to your philosophy. I understood you 
to say you believe in giving to the rich as 
well as to the poor States, but you make a 
distinction when you say give to the poorer 
State more thin to the richer State. 

Mr. HAyYs. Per child. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Why do you follow such 
a procedure? Why not start with the pro- 
cedure of what you are going to give to the 
poorer State and not give anything to the 
richer States at all? They just send it back 
down to get it back again with a big broker- 
age fee taken out of it. 

Mr. Hays. If you left the richer States 
out you would deny the basis of any legis- 
lation at all; namely, that it is a matter 
of national interest; this would deny that 
the Federal Government is concerned with 
the school problems of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. ; 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I do not see the logic to 
that. Ido not know why you say that. Why 
does the Federal Government have to give 
anything to Pennsylvania if we have our 
own money which we send down and we get 
it back again with quite a bit taken out 
of it? 

Why not keep what we start with and give 
to the poorer States then? I would not 
have made this statement if you said to give 
to all States, but you sald you gave more 
to the poorer States than you do to the 
richer. Therefore, you are making a distinc- 
tion in your thinking. 
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Mr. Hays. I am recognizing the disparity 
of wealth in the distribution of Federal 
funds just as in the State of Arkansas in 
the distribution of our revenues to the dis- 
tricts, we take into account the disparity of 
wealth between districts. 

I think exactly the same principle should 
apply. 

r. MCCONNELL, I accept that philosophy 
then. Therefore, why give anything to the 
rich States and give a certain amount to the 
poor States, if you once accept that philos- 
ophy that the poorer States should get more 
than the richer, Then you are in a position 
that it Is Just a matter of how you work it 
out. 

Mr. Hays. I do not want to pursue that. I 
still belleve that there is some value in what 
I call the symbol of national interest. I 
think it would be very unfortunate if in 
adopting the equalization idea we did not say 
as a matter of national concern that what 
takes place in the richer State is important. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MCCONNELL, Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, You say there is a na- 
tional responsibility in the field. You say 
also that there must be, as I recall it, a mini- 
mum exertion or responsibility on the part 
of the State before they can qualify for Fed- 
eral funds. 

But as Mr. Gwinw has pointed out, there 
is where our trouble lies. To what extent 
do you think it Is necessary that, for in- 
stance, a State or a school district show that 
there is a need and show that they are in- 
capable of meeting that need themselves? 
Do you think it is essential that they go 
through a qualifications test such as that, a 
means test of some kind? 

Mr. Hays. I think it would be Impossible 
for the Federal Government to determine 
that on a district basis. Now, I realize that 
puts me against one of the administration 
proposals and I have such respect for the po- 
sition of the administration, I mean in its 
overall purposes and approach, that I hope 
the gentleman will not attach too much im- 
portance to my differences with the admin- 
istration on that point. 

But if I am right as to the principle of 
trusting the States to deal with the problem 
of low income and district impoverishment, 
then you must avoid bypassing the States 
in our eagerness to get to the local difficulty. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hope the gentleman 
does not think that the administration ap- 
proach bypasses the States. 

Mr. Hars. It provides, does it not, that 
the Federal Government ahall determine by 
formula which districts within the States 
might qualify? .It goes to the district sit- 
uation even though they do not bypass the 
State. Even though they take into account 
the State's Judgment as to a district's im- 
poverishment, the net result would be that 
you would encourage the tendency of the 
States to put off its own equalization plans, 
and it would bolster unwise districting. 

What would you do to a State like North 
Carolina that has virtually a State district, 
one unit? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hate to disagree. 
I think the basic administration approach 
is Just the opposite, that is that it is an 
attempt to encourage the State to solve 
ita own problems, the State and local com- 
munity combined, definitely not any at- 
tempt to bypass the States as one of those 
agencies responsible for the solution of its 
problems. 

Mr. Hays. As I say, I have great respect 
for much of the content of the administra- 
. It would certainly be 
better than making no beginning at all, 
but I was under the impression that the 
administration proposal simply took into 
account a condition of Insolvency by dis- 
tricts within the States to be determined 
by the State and then the Federal Govern- 
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ment would come to the rescue of that 
particular district instead of leaving it to 
the State with some aid in a mieasure like 
this to equalize, and, of course, when I say 
equalize, I am not speaking in terms of the 
absolute. 

Now, if I am wrong about that, then, of 
course, you can disregard that comment, 

What we really want to do is to help the 
States. The State is the key to this problem. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But to what extent 
is it necessary to set up the means test 
in the allocation of Federal funds? That is 
my original question. 

Mr. Hays. All right, let us get to that. 
I think you have a good example in Mr. 
Taft's approach. 

As I recall it, what I have in my bill is 
the same requirement as in Mr. Taft's bill. 
It requires that 2½ percent of the total in- 
come of the State be devoted to school pur- 
poses. It will be impossible to get an alto- 
gether perfect criterion. You are going to 
have difficulty with that. 

But I do suggest to the committee that 
they consider Mr. Taft’s formula. 

As I recall it, tt was based upon an ex- 
penditure for education of 2½ percent of the 
State's income, not the State government's 
income, but 2½ percent of the income of the 
people. 

Now, it seems to me that you need some 
criterion to determine the exertions of the 
State. I would not object, as it is applied 
to my own State, which on the whole does 
a good job. You can hardly do it percent- 
agewise in an altogether acceptable way for 
this reason: A State with a low per capita 
income—and my State has only 40 percent 
of the per capita income of New York, for 
example, in other words, for every dollar 
the Arkansan has, the New Yorker has two 
and a half dollars. 

If we gave as much percentagewise we 
still have so much less per child. 

Mr. Gwinn. I must rise to the defense 
there 

Mr. Hays. It is not a criticism. I would 
praise New York for its industry, for its high 
income. 

Mr. Gwrtnn, I think one of our difficulties 
les in the fact that if after a long, agonizing 
period, we come to a formula, by the time 
we get to adopt a formula down here, our 
whole factual basis has changed. 

Now, your Commission, the Kestnbaum 
Commission, found a state of facts that ap- 
parently is surprising on this per capita ca- 
pacity to respond, and one of the reasons 
that I believe they are going to hold that 
it is a local matter is because the Federal 
Government just cannot adjust itself to all 
the differing 63,000 school districts in these 
United States. 

Here is a factor, for example, that they 
found. Your Southern States are increas- 
ing in their per capita Income nearly three 
times faster than we are in New York State, 
in the Northern States. For example, the 
rise in per capita income in constant dollars 
from 1940 to 1953 in the 12 northern States, 
is 38 percent. 

In the 13 Southern States it was 95 per- 
cent. That is how this movement of popu- 
lation is benefiting you in Arkansas in terms 
of a rising per capita income and a rising 
capacity to meet your own needs, 

Therefore, when we try to find a formula 
in 1955 that suits, by the time 1960 comes 
around we are clear out of joint. 

Mr. Hays. I think what the gentleman 
says certainly must be given weight by the 
Commission. It fortifies my point that a 
5-year cutoff, or maybe even shorter, would 
be good, because you may be in danger of 
building schoolhouses where the children 
are now, but will not be 5 years from now. 

I recognize that and it is an important 
point, but I have this comment to make to 
the point that you suggest: That we are 
increasing disproportionately. Of course, 
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you increase in high proportions, sir, when 
your income is so low. 

When Arkansas went from a per capita 
income of $250—and I remember struggling 
with some economic problems down there 
when that was all we had—up to $900, we 
did pretty well. 

Still New York is two and a half times 
our per capita income. I say that with 
no implications as to taking from New York 
and giving it to Arkansas to equalize wealth. 
I want to be understood on that point. 

Mr. Gwinn. Again referring to the facts 
in your own commission which I think is 
doing a tremendous job on this, it shows that 
disposable income for education in the 
Northern States is $1490 and in the 13 
Southern States it is $1,017, 

Mr. Hays. Now, what index are you using? 

Mr. Gwinn. This is the per capita income 
as Federal taxes of the Northern, Central, 
the West, and the Southern States. It is 
a very Interesting change that has taken 
place. 

Mr. Hays. I apologize for using the money 
index if it is to be assumed that I think 
that conditions are measured altogether by 
money terms. 

But I do not see how you can consider 
the national problem of disparity if you do 
not pick out certain States to make com- 
parisons. 

Mr. Gwinn. We have been thinking of 
New York as a certain status as we haye 
gone along. We have forgotten what the 
inroads have been in the last few years, 

Mr, Hays. Certainly I realize as I know 
the gentleman will remember my stating 
that New York has its problems. Of course, 
if we gave to everybody, just returned to 
the States on the basis of population with- 
out reference to higher ratio of children, if 
we just made any kind of distribution, you 
get a degree of equalization because you are 
taking from a high income State a larger 
amount than they would get proportion- 
ately. So there is an element of equaliza- 
tion in any grant-in-aid program. 

Now, this is arguing, perhaps, against one 
of the points I made, but it is something to 
keep in mind that a family with one child 
having the same income as a family with 
four children will have double the per capita 
income, 

So those things mny be deceptive, I realize, 
where calculations are made without refer- 
ence to a family situation. 

But I still insist, Mr. Gwinn, and we are 
talking now about dollar income, that there 
is a great disparity within States and within 
the country. 

Now, I would be just as eager to put 
proper pressure upon the States that are 
poor to carry their equivalent share, maybe 
more. And I think it is possible for Federal 
aid to have that effect. 

I do not think there is the least danger of 
the Federal Government getting under a bur- 
den that Arkansas ought to carry if Arkan- 
sas gets only $4 million in Federal funds for 
school-bullding construction when Arkansas 
in 1953-54 had a capital outlay of $14 million, 
a capital outlay in the present year of 813 ½ 
million, and when the legislature was asked 
this year by the Governor to find new reve- 
nues for $12 million. 

I do not think if you eased Arkansas’ bur- 
den to that extent that you are in any danger 
whatever of encouraging a lag on the part 
of the poorer States. a 

I cannot see that that is a consequence 
that you need to fear, but, at the same time, 
the necessity for getting maximum exertions 
by the State should cause you to take a con- 
servative approach. 

Now, sometimes you hear those who carry 
heavy tax burdens say, "How can we 2 
more? Arkansas has every tax you can find. 
and we do, We devote a higher percentage 
to schools than the State of California, if Í 
might use California as an example, We de- 
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vote more, percentagewise, in spite of our 
lower per capita income to our schools than 
the great State of California, 

But the taxpayer says, “I am paying all I 
Can in State taxes.” 

I thought this was rather interesting, a 
Conversation between two men on their way 
to the Cotton Bowl game in Dallas to see the 
Arkansas football team play. And, inci- 
dentally, I hope none of you will say that I 
Can hardly contend Arkansas is a poor State 
When we had the best football team in that 
Part of the country. I pause to say that 
because I can just see a question in the 
Chairman's eye, but we did not get that 
football team with money. These Arkansas 
boys running up and down the hills have 

tter muscles than the level-ground boys 
and that is the reason for it. 

On their way to the bowl this conversa- 
tlon took place. One Arkansas taxpayer 
Sald, “I cannot afford to pay any more 
taxes.” 

And the man who believed in more reve- 
uues for schools in Arkansas said, “Well, I 
am begging my friends in the Arkansas Leg- 
isiature to vote new tax burdens on me that 
Will mean another $200 out of my pocket. 

You ought to see it the same way. You 
are spending a hundred dollars to come to 
this football game.” 

So, I say that the States can find more 
money for schools if they see this in the 
tight proportions which is that we are fac- 
ing an emergency. 

I know I do not need to belabor that point. 
What I am trying to say is that it is incon- 
Celvable that we will do anything to lessen 
the pressures on the States to exert them- 
Selves to the fullest. 

Now, the committee is well aware of the 
fact that there are three grounds for particl- 
Pation by the Federal Government in State 
functions. One is to support a service which 
the Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility for. 

Another is to stimulate a service which 
We think ultimately should be borne by the 
States, but which we think needs to be 
Stimulated. 

The other is to equalize. That would call 
for some continuation. 

It seems to me that on all three bases there 

Justification for a modest, conservative, 
ge conceived Federal program of this 


Tt deals with a physical program in the 
t place and is important because you are 
not involved in any way in the problems of 
Selection of teachers or curricula. You are 
dealing exclusively with the problem that 
escapes the delicate, troublesome questions 
1 t caused such concern to the committee 
n the years when you considered general 
eral aid for education. 
cee Lanprum. You have raised a point 
hich has given me quite a bit of concern, 
bac dome to the Federal Government now 
t ause of a crisis existing in our construc- 
Fa n, in our plant setup, capital outlay for 
2 hools. We are coming to the Federal Gov- 
‘ment for help. 
9 my own State, for example, during the 
of ¢ 10 years we have increased the number 
ish fachers and increased considerably the 
Tage salary of teachers. 
Saree Just 2 weeks ago our State auditor 
2 Ounced down there that the State was 
ow facing a financial crisis. 
fact Cause of that crisis and because of the 
dey, that we have, for the last several years, 
Oted more than 50 percent of our income 
education, we have to raise more money 
Hie’, these new teachers. 
this. Statement headlined in the Papers was 
or Georgia will either raise more revenue 
tonne Of the payrolls about 3,500 school- 


Festi if such a crisis as that facing us In 
ĉorgla today develops nationwide, are we 
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not going to also come to the Federal Gov- 
ernment seeking aid to employ teachers? 

I raise that question because of the state- 
ment you made that you are not concerned 
with the selection of teachers or the es- 
tablishment of curricula. You are concerned 
only now with the building of our plants in 
which we house these educational instruc- 
tors. 

Mr. Hays. Let me explain what I mean 
when I say it does not Involve us in the local 
questions. I felt that general aid for edu- 
cation did not involve us to the extent that 
it was charged. Certainly this does not in- 
volve us in criteria for the selection of teach- 
ers. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I certainly follow the gen- 
tleman. I appreciate his remarks. I recog- 
nize it is not now a problem, but based on 
history and our experience in coming to the 
Government and particularly the history 
that we have established over the last 20 or 
25 years, is it not true that the more our 
crises develop at home, the greater the tend- 
ency to come to a beneficient Federal 
bureaucracy. Is not that true? 

Mr. Hays, Yes, that is a fact of life that 
has to be confronted. 

But if I am right, that this is justice, If 
it rests on that concept of justice to the 
less favored States, then you cannot refrain 
from doing now what ought to be done in 
the interest of justice because it makes more 
difficult a decision that the Congress might 
have to make 5 years from now. 

We can never afford to make an easy de- 
cision because of a complication that might 
lie ahead. 

I have no case whatever, unless the com- 
mittee agrees with me that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has a stake in education. 

How can it be said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no responsibility or no moral 
obligation? We take the lad when he is 18 
years of age, we have not provided in the 
Nation an adequate minimum standard 
school system that enables him to under- 
stand the manual of arms. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I agree with you that the 
Federal Government has something at stake, 
has an interest there. There is no belaboring 
that point. We all agree on that. We all 
agree that we come now to a crisis in build- 
ing. 

But I am assuming that the gentleman, 
and I have the same feeling that we want 
maximum control on the local level. We 
want a minimum amount of control on the 
Federal level, none if we can get It. 

Mr. Hays. That is right. 

Mr. Lanprum. But my question was raised. 
as we come more and more to these other 
problems that are beginning to confront us, 
and will confront us 5 years from now, as 
the gentleman suggests, are we not going to 
gradually turn over our entire local respon- 
sibility to the Federal Government? Are we 
not facing that danger? 

Mr. Hays. I know the gentleman Is entitled 
to an answer from me. It has forced, and 
I want to meet it squarely, I certainly could 
not deny that the extension of Federal aid 
even to this milder extent, of $250 million a 
year. I could not deny that it would have 
its impact on related programs within the 
State. 

Of course It does. As you ease the pres- 
sures from the revenue standpoint, you re- 
lease funds for raising teachers’ salaries, of 
course, and other purposes. 

But I would not be afraid of that. You 
are still holding the Federal Government to 
participation in a fiscal program. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Would the gentleman say, 
then, why in the early stages of your re- 
marks you suggested that maybe we would 
limit this to 5 years, this experiment of $250 
million a year? 

Mr. Hays. It gives us an opportunity to 
experiment. 
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Mr. Lanprum. Where do we go at the end 
of 5 years if we find it not satisfactory 

Mr. Hays. In all honesty, I would not want 
what I say in support of it to seal my lips 
to come back and say 5 years from now, 
“Give us further help.” 

But I would point out to the opponents 
of the program that their arguments against 
Federal ald of a general character do not 
apply to this bill. I would plead for a 
chance to see what experience produces on 
the question my friend from Georgla raises. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I am not yet ready to let 
the gentleman or any other, catalog me as 
an antagonist of the program. 

Mr. Hays. Good. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I just simply want to rec- 
ognize that these problems are confronting 
us. I want to hear the gentleman's dis- 
cussion of it. 

Now, while I have the gentleman's ear, 
may I ask one question? 

You are familiar with the resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Kansas, | Mr. 
Scrivner} on the 22d of February? 

Mr, Hays, Yes, I am. 

Mr. LAN DRU. Would you care to comment 
on the provisions of that? 

Mr. Hays. I am not well informed on it, 
but I did take time to look over the scale. 
Of course, it completely disregards this ele- 
ment which I have emphasized, of recog- 
nizing the children, the ratio of children, 
and differences in incomes. 

For that reason it should not be consid- 
ered if we believe in the equalization prin- 
ciple. The mere fact that you might save 
a little money in the handling in funds ts 
not related to the purpose and the goal of 
this program. 

Releasing Federal funds through sub- 
tracting a simple percentage would release 
funds that are not needed. 

The disparity is terrific between the 
wealthier States and the poorer States. Un- 
der his bill, as I remember it, Arkansas 
would get $1 million. 

Mr. LaNprum. One million eight hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Hays. I forget what California would 
get, but at any rate, you would not correct 
this disparity between California and Ar- 
kansas. 


I use that just as an illustration. 

Mr. Gwinn, I hate to interrupt so distin- 
guished a member and so good a friend, but 
we are talking about the real nub of this 
thing right now. 

Mr. Hays. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Gwinn. We are struggling with this 
idea of how the national interest is better 
served by letting the parents and the local 
teachers, the school boards, be responsible. 
We are talking about responsibility. We are 
anxious about the Federal Government tak- 
ing responsibility. 

Can you imagine any better device for 
stimulating local responsibility and aid to 
the children in your State than the reduc- 
tion of taxation which we gave Arkansas 
last year? 

You are talking about a measly little 
84 million of aid to education for Arkansas 
by this $250-million appropriation which 
must come out of more taxes. 

Last year when we reduced the tax burden 
generally, Arkansas got back in 1 year $47 
million, That is the year 1954, and you 
spent on your whole public-school program 
$46 million. 

So you got back a million dollars more, 
which is available to the State, than you 
actually spent on your entire school pro- 
gram. 

Now, that is the way to help the folks back 
home, take this incredible burden off from 
Washington, then you have local responsi- 
bility. Then you do not have the problem 
of Federai aid, of Federal control and in- 
fiuence and waste and costs. 
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in his reference to me and I am sure he 


knows how I feel toward him. He and Iy 


have discussed these things in the spirit of 
warm friendship which we have enjoyed since 
he first came here. Iam grateful to him. 

Mr. G wie. I thank you for that remark. 

Mr. Hays. That is one thing I always de- 
light to say about my friend from New York. 
Our differences, of course, are fundamental 
on this point. But he would let me say this, 
turely: The Federal Government would not 
gay that because of the grace of the Congress 
in extending tax relief and helping the tax- 
payer to that extent that we will be indif- 
ferent to these appeals for the schools. It 
just seems to me that that would be the 
wrong response. I believe that we helped 
the economic life of Arkansas greatly by that 
tax reduction. It stimulated it. 

Further, I have given every indication that 
I do not defend all of my State’s policies, or 
feel that they are to be relieved of burdens. 

Now, the gentieman is interested in family 
life, in social conditions in the less favored 
areas, and I have supported those things 
which would keep my State with a balanced 
industrial Ute. 

When I say balanced, I mean to keep those 
fine elements of its agrarian life that tend 
to be lost when industry overtakes it. 

I do not want to say that this Is related 
to that problem, but I do think that a nation 
which disregards, shall I say, moral values, 
that inhere in its rural life, that that nation 
will encounter trouble. 

Let me give these figures: 

In 1950 the urban areas of the 9 most 
favored States—they happened to be in the 
Northeast—had 22 percent of the Nation's 
children and 30 percent of the Nation's in- 
come. 

The less fayored area, which was the rural 
section of the South, of 12 southern States, 
had 8.6 of the children and 1.6 of the income. 

Now, you find, in other words, that in that 
favored area there was 19 times the Income, 
and 2% times the children. 

So the favored area gets an advantage of 
seven and a half times per child over the 
least favored region. But again I would not 
withhold from the favored region some help 
from the Federal Government so that they 
would deal with their less favored districts 
because, while as a group it was favored, as I 
indicated to Mr. Kearns, I know that there 
were islands of distress within the favored 
areas. 

Chairman BARDEN, Are there any further 
questions? 

I would like to drop this, Mr. Hays. That 
is, the constant and increasing invasion of 
the State’s stores of taxes by the Federal 
Government has brought us to this rather 
distressing hour. I see no tendency on the 
part of the Government to either relax or give 
any consideration to relief to the State. 

I expect last year we spent more in Europe 
on the field of education than the final bill, if 
one comes out of this committee, will carry. 

Now, I do not know by what process of 
reasoning people arrive at that illogical con- 
clusion, but we certainly cannot keep on 
doing things that force the Government to 
further invade the sources of revenue of the 
States and expect to relieve the situation in 
the next 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 years. 

The gloomy side of this picture to me, 
in addition to the fact that our schools are 
in great need—lI say that and we must work 
out some way to help—is that unless this 
Federal Government begins to take stock 
a little bit the States will be in worse shape 
5 years from now than they are on this very 
day. 

Ido not know about the State of Arkansas, 
but the State of North Carolina hes been 
bled pretty nearly white and we have every 
form of taxation that anybody could think of 
and at the present moment the legislature 
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is wrestling with the problem of trying to 
raise about $26 million additional revenue. 

Now, to these folks that Just go along and 
vote for every big appropriation on the 
theory that we can spend ourselves rich, 
then they had better turn their light on 
their own backyards and the States and see 
where we are going to wind up. 

Your State has not any more loose reve- 
nue running around in it than mine. The 
Federal Government took out of the State 
of Arkansas last year the modest little sum 
of $148 million in income tax alone. 

So I do not know. I join with you in hop- 
ing that we can put a limitation on this bill 
for a certain number of years, but we have 
the solution of this problem right here in 
the Congress, and we have the problem right 
in our laps. 

But instead of helping solve it by giving 
the States some consideration, we talk about, 
well, we do not want any Federal control 
over the State. 

No, I don't want any; we have too much 
as it is now. 

But let me tell you this: When you are 
taking all the money from the Stute that the 
State needs to run its government, some- 
body eventually will have to take over and 
run it because the State will not have the 
sources of revenue. 

I just felt like saying that and that is the 
sermon I preach often without the slightest 
provocation. 

Mr. Hays. I always profit by hearing you 
issue a warning because I know how you 
feel. 

Chairman BARDEN. Well, we have brought 
about this condition, have we not? 

Mr. Hays, Yes. 

Chairman Barpen. And we are going to 
further aggravate it this year because we 
are just going right along and everybody is 
requesting a bigger budget and a bigger ap- 
propriation and here comes the foreign bill 
that will take all the rest of it and create 
a bigger overdraft. 

But we still wrestle with it. I say we 
are going to have to do something with the 
schools. 

Mr. Hays. May I make one comment on 
that? You have been very patient. 

Chairman BARDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hays. I feel that sometime, Mr. Chair- 
man, we tend to deplore this centralization 
in Washington because it is in sharp con- 
trast to the old Jeffersonian patterns. We 
gay the Government is away from the people 
and we are incapable of making these de- 
cisions as responsible servants because of 
its hugeness. 

I think maybe we underestimate our ca- 
pacity to meet these changes in our society. 
But you and I are as close to the people 
down there in our townships as the governor 
in the State capitol used to be. 

We can act with as much sensitivity to 
local needs as the State government. My 
feeling is that when a bill is brought out, 
and I trust that this committee will recom- 
mend some form of aid, there is going to 
be glory tn it for all of us, but I actually 
wish I could be a member of this committee 
to look back on what is going to be one of 
the significant events of 1955. I do hope 
that as it is done we can say that we have 
not done it with indifference to the dangers 
that the chairman wisely mentioned, but 
that we regard ourselves as still equal to 
that challenge. 

For that reason I hope that the committee 
will defend what it does and will feel that 
it is something that is historic. 

Chairman Barpen, That is a very fine 
statement and I think we can meet the 
challenge, but here is the problem; It Is 
much easier for us to cast a ballot than it Is 
fcr folks down there to dig up some more 
money. That is what disturbs me. We 
passed a resolution out of this committee 
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unanimously that went to the floor of the 
House and was passed by the House and 
then went to the Senate and for some rea- 
son it died a slow death, requiring this Fed- 
eral Government to have some central point 
whereby we could find what this Federal 
Government is spending in the field of edu- 
cation, and yet, no, apparently somebody has 
not the nerve to even look at the picture 
because the best investigation this com- 
mittee could make from the best research 
that we put on it, we found that this Fed- 
eral Government in the field of education 
is spending more money that it cost to run 
the entire public-school system of the United 
States. 

That is an appalling fact, yet we appar- 
ently have not the nerve to just look at 
the result of our acts. 

So I get very much confused when I see 
apparently the carelessness with which we 
continue to invade the State sources of 
revenue, and I know and you know they are 
on their Knees so far as sources of revenue 
are concerned. 

It disturbs me greatly. 
much, 

Mr. Hays, I appreciate your patience with 
me. 


Thank you s0 
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Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to call to the attention of Congress an 
article which appeared in the March 25, 
1955, Detroit edition of the Jewish News. 
The statements which appear in this re- 
port explode the mythical advantages of 
the present Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act, and cer- 
tainly justify a hearing without further 
delay on the several bills to revise this 
statute, including my own, H. R. 4797, 
and H. R, 636, authored by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER: 
ADL ATTACKS CONGEFSSIONAL REPORT ON IM- 

MIGRATION AS STATISTICAL HOKUM 

New Yorx—The Antidefamation League 
of B'nai B'rith criticized as “statistical 
hokum” a Senate-House staff report support- 
ing the McCarran-Walter immigration law- 

Challenging the report, Henry Edward 
Schultz, the league's national chairman, said 
it was drawn by apologists for the contro- 
versial law. He disputed the report's con- 
clusions as being based on invalid and unfair 
comparisons. 

Schultz said that the report seeks to jus- 
tify the present immigration law because 
the number of immigrants we allowed in last 
year was higher than that of 1953. 

“The report plays up the statistic that 
94,098 quota immigrants arrived here last 
year,” the ADL leaders said. “But it ignores 
the more pertinent figure that some 60,000 
visas were unused, despite the fact that there 
is a tremendous unsatisfied demand for visas 
in many countries throughout the world.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Atty. Gen. Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., said he does not believe 
the Justice Department has been assign 
an implementing task to bring about revision 
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of thè McCarran-Walter Immigration Act In 
conformity with President Eisenhower's state 
Of the Union request for revision of the act. 

Brownell added, however, that he would 
check with Gen. Joseph M. Swing, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
in order to be sure. The Attorney General 
spoke in reply to a question put to him by 
Milton Friedman, Washington correspondent 
of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, who asked 
What the Justice Department was doing to 
implement revision of the discriminatory 
immigration law. 

Another question put to Mr. Brownell by 
Friedman concerned a challenge by Chair- 
man Francis E. WALTER, of the House Immi- 
gration Subcommittee, for the Justice De- 
Partment to produce specific recommenda- 
tions for McCarran-Walter revision. 

Repfesentative WALTER has said that if 
President Eisenhower were sincere in his 
Criticism of the McCarran-Walter Act, he 
would “have the Attorney General of the 
United States submit specific legislation.” 

The Attorney General said that in a com- 
Munication to Representative WALTER he 
took the position that a number of bills have 
been introduced in Congress-in which the 
Justice Department is very much interested 
and would be glad to testify soon if re- 
Quested. r 


“Sorry Day for Small Business” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include, by re- 
Quest, the following statement: 

George J. Burger, vice president, National 

eration Independent Business, stated to- 
day that it will be a sorry day for small 
business of this Nation, and in fact for our 
Overall domestic economy, if we find that the 
Action as taken by Subcommittee No. 5 of 
the House Small Business Committee on 
Yesterday's date is continued by the Small 
Business Committee of the House and dupli- 
Cated by other committees of the Congress. 

He further charged, “We would then have 
®rrived at a situation in our Nation of cen- 
sored actions and a complete gag rule.” 

The National Federation expressed its 
Wholehearted opposition to such action by 
the following message which was today di- 
rected to the Honorable James ROOSEVELT, 

mocrat, California, chairman, Subcom- 
Mittee No. 5, House Small Business Commit- 

+ the Honorable Tom STEED, Democrat, 

lahoma; the Honorable Timorny P. 

HEEHAN, Republican, Illinois: 
H The action of your subcommittee of the 

Ouse Small Business Committee on yester- 

y's date re announced hearings on com- 
plaints of independent gasoline dealers na- 

Nwide registered against major oil com- 
Panies for alleged violations of the antitrust 
te has come as one of the most severe 
Rae 8 leveled at small business of this 


t “If small business cannot obtain an open 
8 through the committee in the Con- 
vrha which is specifically designated to han- 
th, their problems through public hearings, 
Suan it can only be understood that small 
Cer Ress, insofar as Government is con- 
“Hed, is truly the forgotten man. 

exper position is based on close to 15 years 
Sma with the help rendered by the 

1 Businéss Committees of the Congress 
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through their heretofore procedure of hold- 
ing hearings in which the public and the 
press were welcome guests. The record will 
show that during the life of the Small Busi- 
ness Committees no charge ever leveled 
against large corporations and others, in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws has ever been 
considered ‘secret’ evidence, and the charges 
made by independent business have been 
sustained. The only open forum that small 
business has in this Nation through which 
their problems may be brought forth is 
through the help of the Small Business 
Committees. 

“It is our firm belief a poll of the indi- 
vidual Members of the House would deter- 
mine that In the enactment of House Reso- 
lution 151 ‘to amend the rules of the House 
of Representatives to provide for a code of 
falr procedure for all committees,’ it was 
never the intent of the Members of Con- 
gress that this rule should apply to small 
business or any other subject applying to our 
overall domestic economy. 

“We urge that your committee immedi- 
ately rescind and discontinue such action as 
was taken on yesterday's date.“ 


Death of Joseph Pulitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just, a few minutes ago, learned with 
much sorrow of the death of a great 
newspaperman, publisher of a great 
newspaper, Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

I think every Member of the House 
recognizes the Post-Dispatch as one of 
the truly outstanding newspapers pub- 
lished in the world today—a fearless 
searcher for the truth, a crusader for 
justice. We who live in St. Louis con- 
sider ourselves extremely fortunate in 
having this newspaper available to us 
every day of the year. 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has published this 
paper in conscientious devotion to the 
principles established for the Post-Dis- 
patch by its founder, his father, the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, who was one of the 
greatest figures in American journalism, 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer has carried on the 
Pulitzer traditions in journalism and has 
been a credit to a famous name. 

To his son, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., editor 
of the Post-Dispatch, go the sympathies 
of all of us on the death of his father. 
As he carries on the family traditions in 
the publication of this great newspaper, 
Iam sure the words of the Post-Dispatch 
platform as written by the original pub- 
lisher on his retirement, will remain true 
as always, as follows: 

“Tue Post-DispatcH PLATFORM" 

T know that my retirement will make no 
difference in its cardinal principles; that 
it will always fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or corruption, al- 
ways fight demagogues of all parties, never 
belong to any party, always oppose privi- 
leged classes and public plunderers, never 
lack sympathy with the poor, always remain 
devoted to the public welfare; never be satis- 
fied with merely printing news; always be 
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drastically independent; never be afraid to 
attack wrong, whether by predatory plutoc- 
racy or predatory poverty. 
JOSEPH PULITZER. 
Apr 10, 1907. 


John Foster Dulles Quacks and Acts Like 


an Ambassador From Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I direct the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the following 
article which appears in the April 1, 
1955, edition of the United Mine Workers 
Journal. 

This article- which was written by 
Justin McCarthy, editor of the Journal, 
explains the difficulty of industry and 
labor in this country to receive any sym- 
pathetic attention from our State De- 
partment. It also emphasizes the neces- 
sity for the Congress to take back its 
constitutional authority for making the 
decisions regarding tariff policies, 

The article follows: 


JOHN Foster DULLES QUACKS AND Acts LIKE 
AN AMBASSADOR FROM VENEZUELA 

“I don't know of any department of our 
Government that knows less about the eco- 
nomics of the United States than the State 
Department.” (UMWA Vice President 
Thomas Kennedy.) 

Is John Foster Dulles the American Secre- 
tary of State? Or is he a paid propagandist 
for the military dictatorship of Venezuela? 
There's an old saying that if something looks 
like a duck, waddles like a duck, quacks like 
a duck and acts like a duck—it’s a duck. 
John Foster Dulles quacks and acts like an 
ambassador from Venezuela. 

So worried is Dulles about the growing 
opposition in Congress to the administra- 
tion’s foreign trade bill that he took time 
out from his globe trotting on March 23 to 
make a return appearance before the Senate 
Finance Committee now considering the 
Elsenhower free trade bill—H. R. 1. This is 
the legislation that would extend the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements act for 
another 3 years and, theoretically, give the 
President virtual dictatorial powers to slash 
tariffs on foreign goods coming into the 
United States. Actually the power would be 
in the hands of State Department bureau- 
crats. 

Among these foreign goods is the deluge of 
residual (waste) cil being dumped into coal's 
eastern markets from Venezuela, Senator 
MarrHew M. NEELy, Democrat, West Virginia, 
and 16 other Senators of both parties are 
sponsoring an amendment to H. R. 1 that 
would restrict imports of foreign oll to 10 
percent of domestic production. 

Want to hear what cold-fish Dulles thinks 
of Venezuela, the military dictatorship now 
under a worldwide boycott by free labor for 
mistreatment of its labor leaders? This is 
what Dulles answered when Senator ALBEN 
W: Barxiery, Democrat, Kentucky, questioned 
him about unemployment in the coalfields 
due to waste oil from the South American 
country: 

“Venezuela is a country that has adopted 
the kind of policies which we think the other 
countries of South America should adopt; 
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namely, they have adopted policies which 
make Venezuela provide in Venezuela a cll- 
mate that is attractive to foreign capital 
to come in. And that foreign capital has 
come in and, virtually, there has been an 
immense development of the economic life 
of Venezuela; social conditions are rapidly 
improved.” 

And how they have adopted policies that 
provide a climate that is attractive to for- 
eign capital. And what are those policies? 
Well, Dulles didn’t go into that, presumably 
because he admitted he couldn't speak as 
an expert. We'll tell you, though. They 
are the policies of a Fascist tyranny; namely, 
throw the labor leaders in jail and keep 
them there, destroy the labor organizations 
and slap down all efforts to improve wages 
and working conditions; make a deal with 
the international oil cartel to give them 60 
percent of the take on the nation's greatest 
natural resource (the people of Venezuela 
would like to know who gets the other 40 
percent); and then, just to make sure you 
keep things orderly, hoodwink the boys in 
the American State Department into think- 
ing all this is necessary to prevent commu- 
nism, put full-page advertisements in the 
American papers telling the Yankees you're 
a good neighbor but can only remain so, 
eo long as that unenlightened American Con- 
gress doesn't take action to put a stop to 
your ruinous shenanigans. 

“Social conditions are rapidly improved,” 
gays Dulles. Sure, they are—in the country 
clubs and big estates and among the bankers 
and ruling politicians. What about the peo- 
ple of Venezuela? Well, some of those oil 
workers are getting as little as 15 cents an 
hour. But Dulles didn't mention this. 

About low wages in such countries, Sen- 
ator Russe.t Lonc, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
bad a few pertinent remarks. He said: 

“There is one thought that occurred to me, 
and that is—in connection with the efforts 
being made to help develop industries in 
these other countries, so long as we treat 
all these nations on a most favored basis— 
doesn't it stand to reason that American 
capital, in helping to develop these unde- 
veloped countries, will tend to go to the 
countries with the lowest wage standards as 
long as government conditions there are the 
safest?” 

And what do you suppose Dulles thought 
about that idea? 

Why he didn't rightly think that had too 
much to do with it. There are a lot of fac- 
tors, he sald. “Freight transportation, all 
of those things would enter into it, Certain- 
ly cost of labor is one factor that we have 
een in our country here.“ And then he 
added that in this country “the textile in- 
dustry has, to some extent, shifted from the 
North to the South because of a combination, 
perhaps, of labor and power costs being more 
favorable,” 

Apparently It doesn't occur to Dulles that 
there Is anything wrong about this. The 
comparison between our own country and 
Venezuela is, of course, ridiculous and an- 
other example of the fuzzy-headed thinking 
of Dulles and the rest of the State Depart- 
ment boys who have no sense of responsibil- 
ity to the American people and make it quite 
clear with such remarks. 

> -. * . * 

But then Dulles admitted he was no expert 
on such things. 

Dulles, of course, goes right along with the 
phony old red-scare business, The theory is 
you have to let the bullyboys in Venezucla 
and similar countries do what they do or the 
“commies" will take over. 

Someone ought to tell Dulles that the sup- 
pression of human liberty, sweatshop wages, 
bad working conditions and the tyrannical 
actions of the bemedalled bums and thugs 
who run these countries with fron fists are 
Just exactly what breeds communism. 


standing it.“ 
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Don't kid yourself, Dulles—you with your 
patronizing attitude toward America’s coal 
miners. We know these things. 

You say if the Congress puts a quota re- 
striction on Venezuelan waste oil “the con- 
sequences of it for our whole Latin-American 
policy will be very grave * * and (you say 
to Senator BARKLEY) that is the point of 
view which your coal miners cannot under- 
stand and I don't blame them for not under- 
Whose coal miners are you 
talking about, anyway? They are.your coal 
miners, too, you know. Or have you com- 
pletely forgotten that you're supposed to rep- 
resent the American people In foreign affairs 
and not the international oil cartel and the 
gunmen that run countries such as Vene- 
zue la. 


A Wildcat Strike by Management 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“A Wildcat Strike by Management,” 
which appeared in the March 24, 1955, 
issue of the Machinist, the official pub- 
lication of the International Association 
of Machinists: 

A WILDCAT STRIKE BY MANAGEMENT 


What do you suppose would haye happened 
if union members on one of the Nation's 
class 1 railroads pulled a wildcat strike, de- 
fied a recommendation of a presidential 
board, and willfully refused to go along with 
the decision of all the other rallroad workers 
in the country? 

The answer isn't hard to guess. The 
newspaper columnists, the editorial writers, 
the politicians, would have been sounding off 
at the top of their voices about “‘irresponsi- 
bility.” Union officers would have been 
hauled before a congressional committee. 
Every imaginable pressure would have been 
brought to bear to whip the strikers into 
line. 

Well, there is a railroad strike, the first 
major strike of nonoperating railroad em- 
ployees, including machinists, helpers, and 
apprentices, since 1922. And, it is a wildcat 
strike—by the management of the Louisville 
and Nashville and two subsidiaries—the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls and the 
Clinchfieid. 

MANAGEMENT DEFIANT 


The management of these three roads has 
defied the recommendations of President 
Eisenhower's emergency board; they have 
refused to accept a reasonable, compromise 
heaith and welfare program that has been 
accepted by every other class I railroad in 
the United States. 

If ever there was a strike forced by man- 
agement in defiance of the Government and 
the majority decision of the industry, this 
is it. 

However, as this is written, President 
Eisenhower has becn strangely silent. No 
word of reproof has been directed at rail- 
road management for defying the recom- 
mendations of the President's own emer- 
gency board. No column or editorial has 
been published in newspapers that come to 
our attention calling attention to the irre- 
sponsibility of management. 

In Congress. only Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, Tennessee, has said a word so far 
about this strike. Senator Kerauver took 
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the floor of the Senate to explain the efforts 
that have been mace by labor to avoid this 
strike and the hollowness of the manage- 
ment position. So far, no one else has said 
a word. 

THREAT TO THE FUTURE 

To read the newspapers, this is just an- 
other example of union members interfer- 
ing with a public service. No attempt is 
made to put the onus for this Interference 
where it belongs—on management. 

What's behind the strike? There's no in- 
surmountable economic problem attached to 
the settlement—or more than 100 other car- 
riers could not have signed it. What's be- 
hind the strike appears to be a well-planned 
effort to break up industrywide bargaining 
on the railroads and thereafter to break 
down labor's bargaining strength on the 
railroads. Such a movement to force south- 
ern workers to accept substandard condi- 
tions is not limited to the railroad indus- 
try 


From the strange silence that surrounds 
this strike by management we can only con- 
clude that a great many people in high 
places are tacitly supporting it. If this is 
to be a precedent allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged, the recommendations of future emer- 
gency boards won't be worth the paper 
they're written on. 

It’s a helluva way to run a railroad. 


The United Nations Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the Members’ atten- 
tion to the following letter addressed to 
the Secretary of State by a group of pub- 
lic-minded citizens in my district, on re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter. A 
number of people, meeting at the Orange 
Unitarian Church, recently held a series 
of discussions on this subject and their 
conclusions were reported to the Secre- 
tary of State. I commend Mrs. Ethel T. 
Stolte, the chairman, and the other 
members of the United Nations Study 
Group, for their positive action toward 
helping us find the road to a safer and 
sounder peace. 

The letter reads as follows: 

ORANGE, N. J., February 22, 1955. 
The Honorabije JOHN FOSTER 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Secrerany: In connection 
with the proposed conference to review the 
United Nations Charter, and with your ex- 
pressed willingness to receive suggestionss 
on this matter, a group of residents of 
Orange and East Orange, N. J., wish to sub- 
mit the results of their study and discussion. 
Meeting at the Orange Unitarian Church, 
the group has devoted six evenings, besides 
individual study to the charter and related 
material; and the following views are based 
on genuine effort by laymen representing 
various walks of life and various shades 
political opinion. 

United Nations: First we wish to join with 
you in your many statements In voicing the 
hearticst support of the United Nations- 
Like you, we applaud its many achievements, 
and regard it as the world's best hope for 
peace. Our desire is to enable it to prevent 
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ail nations from building armaments and 
committing aggression. To this end, we see 
a great opportunity in the scheduled vote 
in the 1955 General Assembly on the holding 
of a review conference, and in your an- 
nounced support of that conference. 

Universal membership: All nations must 
be members, without right to resign, if laws 
binding upon all in regard to arms and ag- 
gression are to be effective. Moreover, jus- 
tice requires that nations bound by these 
laws should have a share in making and 
applying them. It is especially necessary to 
bring belligerent powers into this system of 
enforcible, universal law. We feel that 
coercion is to be avoided, but that the ob- 
vious advantages of membership will in time 
lead all countries to join voluntarily, In 
the case of undeveloped, colonial, or other- 
wise disputed areas, the General Assembly 
could decide when the people are ready for 
the responsibilities and privileges of nation- 
hood 


General Assembly: The present basis of one 
vote for each nation is obviously imprac- 
tical if the United Nations is to have any real 
authority. Some more realistic basis of rep- 
resentation must be devised, acceptable to 
our own country and others, Population 
should be a major factor, but not without 
qualification. Other elements might be 
Productive capacity, resources, and of course 
Political entity (as in the present Assem- 
bly). An assembly of two chambers, made 
up on different bases and exercising some- 
what different functions, might be an accept- 
able arrangement. 

Security Council: First, it is evident that 
there can be no veto power if universal law 
is to be impartially applied. Second, with 
a fair system of representation, the General 
Assembly can properly do the work of an 
executive body, taking over major decisions 
Tegarding aggression which the original 
Charter entrusts to the Security Council. 
Thus the Security Council (however named 
and, constituted) would become an execu- 
tive arm of the Assembly, responsible to it, 
for the supervising of the U. N. armed forces. 

Security: Security can exist only under a 
fundamental law prohibiting aggression and 
the manufacture of arms, The United Na- 
tions Charter, altered along the lines we en- 
Vision, would be this fundamental law, to 
be formulated in detail and implemented by 
the Assembly. The law would be limited 
to armaments and aggression, with all rights 
Teserved to the nations in matters commonly 
Considered domestic, and a bill of rights to 
Prevent unjust trial or other actions by the 
United Nations against any nation or indi- 
Vidual. 

Responsibility for keeping the peace would 
lie with the Assembly, which would have 
to be able to act quickly and firmly. As in 
any true system of law, a preponderant 
U. N. armed force to enforce it, and courts 
20 apply it, as indicated below, would be 


essary. 

Armament and disarmament: The crux of 
World peace, as has been indicated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and many others, is dis- 
&rmament—universal, total, and enforceable. 

is would have to be achieved over a peri- 
Od of years, by proportional steps, under 
bt supervision. With this would go the 

Ullding up of an armed force to maintain 
Bence that will be part of the U. N—not 
t ational contingents and stronger than any 
Pena that could oppose it. It must be care- 
aay composed and directly recruited, with 
+ monopoly of major weapons, strategic 
cont etc., while national forces must be 
1 Pt to a police level under continuous in- 

Pection. ` 

International law: Courts with compul- 
ine, Jurisdiction would apply the funda- 
Pan law of the amended U. N. Charter 

Tur, arms and aggression. 
unit n: A direct U. N. tax, perhaps 

ted to a total of 2 percent of the world's 
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gross income, would provide the means of 
carrying on the essential functions outlined 
above. 

We hope that these views, the fruit of seri- 
ous consideration, may be of some value in 
your tremendous task of building a peace- 
ful world. Our best wishes go to you for 
success in this great endeavor. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) ErHEL F. STOLTE, 

Chairman, United Nations Study Group. 

(Signed by Dr. and Mrs. Phillips E. Osgood, 
John Loudon, Phyllis A. Loudon, Edith 
Charter, Sophie C. Frew, Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
rill, Hedy Rosen, Aileen Hetherington, Vira 
Bubieniec, Mildred Lever, William Alibut, 
William H. Allbut, Joyce Allbut.) 


The New Way in the New World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Record an article which appeared 
in the April issue of the Rotarian 
magazine entitled “The New Way in the 
New World.” This article was written 
by the very able Carlos Davila, Sec- 
retary General, Organization of Ameri- 
can States: 

Tar New War IN THE New Word 


(By Carlos Davila, Secretary General, Or- 
ganization of American States) 

Just 32 years ago I helped 8 of my friends 
organize the Rotary Club of Santiago in my 
country, Chile. It is now the largest Span- 
ish-speaking Rotary Club in the whole world. 

Why did I help to found that club? The 
answer has something to do with a day we 
shall celebrate this month: Pan American 
Day. I was attracted by the idea of seeking 
international understanding through our 
individual selves, Rotary's way of going at 
international understanding—going at it 
with no governments, no treaties, no diplo- 
mats, no armed forces—this was something 
new. at least in modern times. It was also 
new to seek understanding by bringing men 
of different nations but like vocations to- 
gether. I thought it almost revolutionary 
to establish friendly links between indus- 
trialists and merchants in Santiago and their 
counterparts in Washington or Rangoon. 
“But why not?” I wondered. “Notwith- 
standing the differences that separate them, 
they may really be closer than the man who 
lives next door.“ 

It may surprise you, but that is also the 
way of the Organization of American States. 
We think together, the people of our 21 Re- 
publics. And we are working, really, the 
Rotary way. This work radiates from the 
central offices in Washington, D. C., branch- 
ing out to no fewer than 600 specialized 
agencies, institutes, commissions, and com- 
mittees at work all over the hemisphere. 
Our shared work deals with social welfare, 
scientific research, highways, navigation, 
banking, agriculture, medicine, business, in- 
dustry, commerce, studies of art and litera- 
ture, and even Indian affairs, folklore, and 
handicrafts. 

We hear too little about these activities 
which constitute 90 percent of the task of 
the Organization of American States. The 
other 10 percent is the part which hits the 
front page. There Is a certain fatality about 
this condition. The things that make news 
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are generally ones that build less. Latin 
America has been a casualty all over the 
world in this respect. We read so little 
about the upsurge in our countries during 
the last quarter of the century. And yet it 
is one of the great events of our times, in 
my opinion. Let us, then, examine some 
particulars. 

The population of the Ibero-American re- 
publics is growing twice as fast as that of 
any other area on earth. It has just passed 
the 171-million mark, considerably greater 
than the population of the United States. 
The birthrate of Latin America is also in- 
creasing—at three times the rate of increase 
in the United States, and far above any other 
part of the globe. 

The import capacity of Latin America grew 
70 percent in the last 8 years alone; indus- 
trial production increased 66 percent, No 
wonder that Latin America is now on a par 
with Canada as the No. 1 customer of the 
United States. No wonder, too, that it is the 
largest area for United States investments 
abroad. In fact, these United States invest- 
ments have doubled since the last world 
war, reaching a total of $8 billion. 

Yet this economic explosion in Latin Amer- 
ica is such that United States investments— 
large as they are—look negligible in com- 
parison with the sum total of all investments 
in Latin America. In the last 4 years, in- 
vestments in these countries haye been run- 
ning at a rate of $414 billion a year. Of that 
sum, both public and private investments 
of the United States have amounted to less 
than 9 percent. 

To that interesting fact, add this one: 
during the same 4-year period the total flow 
of cash dollars from Latin America to the 
United States has been $100 million a year 
larger than the flow of dollars from the 
United States to Latin America—every year, 
This is a paradox, but it is a fact. And 
so are these bits of information, even though 
they be crowded from the newspapers by 
more exciting news. 

Buenos Aires Is now larger than Paris. 

Rio de Janeiro is larger than Rome, 

Mexico City is larger than Madrid. 

Had you imagined that the heaviest air 
traffic between any two cities in the world 
is today between Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo? 

These countries with greater resources 
than the United States are now on the 
march, and nothing can stop them. Capital 
from abroad may help—but will not be in- 
dispensable. Those countries want neither 
gift nor grant. They invite their neigh- 
bors—good neighbors—to participate as part- 
ners in the grandest economic adventure of 
many centuries. These dramatic, If hardly 
noticed, events are affecting fundamentally 
the future of the whole world. 

In this generation we have seen war dis- 
appearing from the American continent. I 
am certain that there will be no more wars 
between the American nations, 

That is one of the greatest achievements 
in the history of mankind, and one of the 
most promising for the world at large. It 
did not come without effort. The labor, 
the patience, and the goodwill of many able 
men were invested in the ideal of a hemi- 
spheric organization long before that day 
April 14, 1890—when diplomats resolved to 
create the Pan American Union. Nor did 
this resolution end the matter. Through- 
out 65 years, hard work has gone into our 
waging of peace. 

Today the Organization of American 
States—for that has been its name since 
1948—1is the oldest organization of its kind 
in existence. It is a model for the world, 
as Dr. Milton Eisenhower states in his recent 
Dallas, Tex., speech. There is no difference 
in the Organization of American States be- 
tween the vote of the powerful and the vote 
of the powerless. It has lived up to the 
purpose of its life. 
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It seems tọ me that Rotarians, sharing 
such sentiments, may well take pleasure this 
Pan-American Day in our new way in the 
New World. 


Japan’s Competition Chief Handicap of 
San Diego Tuna Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of March 29, 1955: 

JAPAN'S COMPETITION Cuter HANDICAP or San 
Dreco Tuna INDUSTRY—PRICE ADVANTAGE 
Favors FOREIGN FISH DESPITE EFFICIENCY OF 
AMERICAN METHODS 

(By Bryant Evans) 

If San Diego fishermen could sell tuna 
for the same price as Japanese frozen tuna 
sells for delivered here the tuna fleet prob- 
lem would be solved. The fleet would be 
fishing up to capacity, new ships would be 
on the ways and everybody concerned would 
be happy. 

Up until now this has not been done. 
Critics of the tuna fishermen have accused 
them of uneconomic practices. The tuna- 
boat owners have been said to insist on fish- 
ing “from yachts.” They have been criti- 
cized for not using mother ships as some 
Japanese fishermen have done. 

Thus it was thought advisable to inquire 
Into the different methods the American 
and Japanese fishermen use and the reasons 
for the difference. 

Most San Diegans know what a San Diego 
clipper looks like but they do not know how 
it got that way. 

The answer lies In a typical American 
fight for markets, marked by enterprise and 
financial courage. When the owners of small 
boats that fished locally found they had to 
go farther to fulfill the demand of a national 
market, created by advertising, they built 
bigger, costlier boats. 

The same men who bought the first clip- 
pers have bullt some of the largest and most 
recent. 

BOATS BECOME DEEP-FREEZE PLANTS 

“That kind of enterprise seems to be some- 
thing that only grows on the North American 
continent,” said Harold Cary, American Tu- 
na boat Association manager. 

“People say the boats had to be built big 
because the tuna moved south.” The truth 
is that the market made it necessary to go 
any place.” 

Through the years the clippers have be- 
come models of efficiency. The space in their 
holds is utilized to carry fuel and bait on 
the way out and fish on the way back to port. 
Ice refrigeration, first used, was augmented 
by an ammonia system to preserve the ice. 

Then the boats were bullt with brine sys- 
tems and became floating deep-freeze plants, 
During he war the Government found them 
to be the best refrigerated ships afioat. 

The ships are built with low afterdecks to 
permit surface fishing. After balt is foated 
on the ocean to attract fish the fish are 
caught with bare hooks. No lines are set to 
catch the larger tuna that swim a consid- 
erable distance beneath the surface. 

The ships make cruises of up to 15,000 and 
20,000 miles in search of fish. Cruises take 
ari 50 to 80 days, depending on fishing 
uc 
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The Japanese use an entirely different 
method of fishing. Instead of hooking fish 
from the surface, they use the long-line 
method of suspending baited hooks from 
buoys into deep water. These are allowed 
to float all day and then pulled up at night. 
i FISHING DONE FROM SMALL BOATS 


The fish caught in this way are much 
larger than those caught at the surface. 
They will weigh an average of 125 to 150 
pounds, They are then refrigerated, usually 
with ice only, for the trip to Japan. 

Sometimes the fishing is done from small 
boats and fish are transferred to a mother 
ship which furnishes the crew with quarters. 

Some Japanese ships actually fish at great- 
er distances from home than the San Diego 
ships. Both fleets make extensive use of 
equatorial waters. 

How do the two methods compare? 

In terms of man-hours the American 
method is more efficient. A study has shown 
that in 2 typical boats of 175 to 185 tons 
capacity, the catch per man on a Japanese 
boat was 192.9 pounds of fish a day. On an 
American it was 391.4 pounds On small 
boats of 80 to 90 tons, the comparison was 
111.3 and 391.3 pounds. 

As a whole the United States boats are 
larger but some of the new Japanese boats 
are in the 400- and 500-ton class—as large 
as the larger American boats. Cary said 
the trend was toward American-sized boats. 
The new Japanese boats cost from 70 to 80 
percent of new American boats. 


DARK-MEAT TUNA FAVORED IN JAPAN 


So far as Japanese and American methods 
of fishing, Cary said they both were suited to 
their need. The big dark-meat tuna caught 
by the long-line methods is favored in Japan. 
The method requires more man-hours. It 
also requires larger ships for the same fish 
tonnage because the large Japanese crews— 
from 2% to 3 times the size of American 
crews—take up more of the ship. 

So far as the mother-ship system goes, 
Cary said Americans had tried it and 
found it a money loser. He said the Jap- 
anese had had so much trouble with the 
system that they were abandoning it. 

Then why is the American cost so high 
that the Americans cannot compete? 

“In the first place,“ Cary said, “we have 
to pay American wages and compete in the 
American labor market. Our smaller crews 
are more costly. 

“In the second place, if we could get the 
full use of our ships, I think we could come 
reasonably close to the Japanese costs. But 
we could never meet the Japancse price.” 


Syngman Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege and good fortune a third 
of a century ago to have attended Boston 
University as a student of theology at 
the same time my good friend, You Chan 
Yang, was a student in the medical 
school at the same university. That was 
the beginning of a warm and lasting 
friendship which I shall cherish all the 
days on this earth and throughout 
eternity. 

Today You Chan Yang is the Korean 
Ambassador to the United States of 
America. He has a lovely wife and two 
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fine, handsome, and beautiful children— 
all of the Yangs would be a credit to any 
nation. 

His Excellency You Chan Yang is an 
inspiration to all who know him. The 
fires of the love for liberty burn fiercely 
and inextinguishably in his soul. His 
patriotism is akin to that of Washington, 
who won our independence, and to Lin- 
coln, who preserved the Union that 
Washington founded. 

My very dear, close, and personal 
friend, You Chan Yang, like the great 
President of Korea, Syngman Rhee, and 
the Free Republic of Korea that he rep- 
resents, rose from humble origin and un- 
promising beginnings to high stature not 
only among his own people but the free 
people throughout the world. 

In the Korean Information Bulletin 
of February 1955 Dr. Yang paid a glow- 
ing—but certainly not an exaggerated— 
tribute to Syngman Rhee, one of the 
great men of our century, and a man who 
will go down in history as the George 
Washington of Korea. 


On previous occasions I have paid trib- 
ute to Syngman Rhee, whom I met in 
his humble home at Pusan, Korea, in 
1952; and I will not try to add brightness 
to the sun, polish the apple, or give ad- 
ditional fragrance to the rose at this 
time. I do, however, want to include in 
my remarks the sane and sound, beau- 
tiful, and well-deserved tribute which 
Ambassador Yang has paid to this stal- 
wart, faithful, indefatigable, and uncon- 
querable fighter for the rights of men, 
not only in his own country but all over 
the world: 

SYNGMAN REEE 

The description which best fits Syngman 
Rhee, in my opinion, is the one which he 
gave himsclf several years ago. It was dur- 
ing the course of an Interview in the mod- 
est President's house (Kyung Mu Dai) in 
Seoul when a correspondent asked him how 
he would describe himself—as a statesman, 
political leader, liberal, conservative, or the 
like—and President Rhee replied: 

“Iam a revolutionist. I was born a revo- 
lutionist, and I shall die a reyolutionist—sa 
revolutionist for the rights of man.” 

History, I am sure, will never record & 
longer struggle by any individual for the 
rights of man than that of Syngman Rhee. 
His dedication to this cause and the single- 
ness of purpose which has characterized his 
every act soon will encompass 60 consecutive 
years. Despite torture, imprisonment, a price 
of $300,000 on his head set by the Japanese, 
long years of exile, actual hardship and 
penury, Syngman Rhee never has faltered 
in his purpose to redeem the liberty of the 
Korean people and set them on the road of 
democracy. Few patriots have had to pay 4 
higher price, for just as Rhee seemed on the 
eve of triumph, hopeful that the United 
Nations might bring about the unification of 
Korea by peaceful means, the Communists 
launched their attack from the north in an 
effort to conquer the Government and people 
of the Republic of Korea south of the 38th 
parallel. 

SOVIET ENMITY 

Russia, realizing that Rhee was one of the 
world’s foremost foes of communism, want? 
his liquidation, politically and physically- 
The Kremlin also knew that so long as the 
Republic of Korea and Rhee continued to 
exist, its timetable of world domination 
would be held up, and used every m 
short of actual war between 1945 and 195% 
to drive him out of office and thus commu“ 
nize the entire Nation. Fake broadcasts her- 
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alded the end of Rhee and the downfall of 
his Government. Armed guerrillas were 
landed in force to kill, pillage, and burn, 
thus to cause the people to believe the gov- 
ernment in Seoul had perished. Not one, 
but many actual attempts were made to 
assassinate the President, but God must have 
a special form of protection for the right 
kind of a revolutionist, for all of these failed. 

It may be difficult for some occidentalis 
to get a Korean's perspective on Rhee. He 
is the product of an ancient civilization and 
culture. Chosen, the land of the morning 
calm, was first known to the west as the 
hermit kingdom. Not unlike the famous ac- 
tress, who expressed the wish to live alone, 
our people—because massive China was 
Poised on one side of our borders and war- 
like Japan on the other, separated only by 
a strip of water—aiso wanted to live alone. 
For nearly 40 centuries, with occasional In- 
terruptions, we were able to do this. But 
the modern world shattered our self - desired 
isolation for all time to come, 

Now Rhee, of all Koreans, was the first 
to perceive not only the transition of the 
Past to the present, but he also foresaw the 
perils of the future. His ability to sense 
the future is almost occult. There is on 
record, years in advance of Pearl Harbor, 
the intention of the Japanese to challenge 
the United States for mastery of the Pacific. 
Similarly, Rhee foretold precisely what the 
West would be up against in striving to live 
peacefully with a truculent and bullying 
Russia. 

HIS LONG STRUGGLE 

The Korean people, who have long mem- 
Ories for friends and enemies, are aware of 
these facts. That is part of their devotion 
to Rhee, but not all of this devotion, by 
any means. The Koreans know that Rhee, 
Over and above any of their fellow citizens, 
Kept alive the torch of hope of freedom for 
them when the Japanese, in their 40 years 
Of harsh military occupation of our country, 
Made the land a vast prison camp and vis- 
ited every indignity upon us their blood- 
Stained hands could do. 

Denied equal educational rights, subject to 
the most menial services, our entire economy 
exploited for the benefit of our masters, is it 
any wonder despair engulfed us and would 
have overwhelmed us, had it not been for 
One man? 

That man was Syngman Rhee, The under- 
ground in Korea told of his wanderings for 
Us. Washington arms conferences—was 
there. Locarno—there, too. Geneva, where 
the {ill-fated League of Natlons debated fruit- 
lessly the sickness of the world—there, also 
Was Syngman Rhee, pleading the cause of 
Korean freedom, trying to recall to the 
Statesmen of that era the injustice that had 

ĉen done us. To what effect? None what- 
Sever. A powerful Japan already was 
thumbing its nose at those who would ques- 
ion its seizure of Manchuria. A strutting 

Ussolini was contemplating, without worry, 
the conquest of Ethiopia. A plotting, 
Scheming Hitler was conjuring up even more 
frandiose dreams—dreams which ended in 
Millions of graves, including his own. All 

is, Rhee saw and pondered—all this he re- 
Ported to his fellow countrymen, but no re- 

he ever made failed to carry these 
Auras: “Do not give up hope, Justice and 
he right must and will triumph.” 

How does it happen that a man can keep 
Slive a faith like this for year after year? To 

Nderstand, one must know something of 

background. 
RHEE'S BACKGROUND 


ing early 60 years ago a young Korean walked 
2 the compound of an American mission- 
x A School in Seoul, our capital city. It was 

me of fermentation in the Orient. Japan 
Ch Just achieved the impossible—defeated 
tea Already, she was casting greedy eyes 
othe. Korea. So, too, was Russia, our only 

er neighbor to the north besides China. 
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Addressed in Korean by a missionary, Rhee, 
young Rhee—still in his teens—replied: 
“My name is Yi Seung Man. I would like to 
study here and learn of the Western World.” 
Yi Seung Man, in spite of his tender years, 
already was well known as a distinguished 
Confusian scholar and poet. Moreover, he 
was known to be of noble birth and ancestry, 
a direct descendent of the famed Yi dynasty, 

Yi Seung Man proved to be an extraordi- 
nary pupil. With a fresh and open mind, 
he absorbed rapidly all the knowledge his 
teachers sought to impart. He feasted hun- 
grily upon the tenets of democracy, Ameri- 
can style, and wtih reverence and deep feel- 
ing he also embraced Christianity. Even 
then he seemed to know he was in a race 
with time, and immediately upon graduation 
he began to put his teachings into practice. 
He founded and published the first daily 
newspaper in his country. It preached the 
heady tonic of liberty, man’s right to be 
free, but the Korean soil of that day and 
age was far from fallow. Royalty, including 
the king, was both inept and decadent; of- 
cialdom was grossly corrupt. What was 
would always be. so silence this young fire- 
brand. Away with him. He was arrested and 
sentenced to 7 years in jail. During his 
early incarceration he was in stocks and his 
hands, held by thongs, extended helplessly 
beyond the bars of his cell. Sadistic jailers 
beat his fingers almost into deformity to 
curry favor with those alarmed by Rhee. 
Yet, once out of stocks, the indomitable 
youth wrote and smuggled, sheet by sheet, 
out of prison the book which today remains 
the bible of liberty of the Korean people. Its 
title? “The Spirit of Independence.” Does 
this not reflect the inflexible purpose of the 
author? 

ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 


In 1904, Japan defeated Russia and to all 
intents was in Korea to stay, despite the 
solemnity of treaties. Rhee learned the Jap- 
anese were searching for him. He also knew 
that if they found him, not imprisonment 
but death would be his lot. He fled to Amer- 
ica and here anglicized Yi Seung Man into 
Syngman Rhee, He tried without success to 
safeguard Korea’s future at the Portsmouth 
conference, In Washington, he begged the 
Korean envoy to the United States to burn 
down the legation building rather turn it 
over to the Japanese, The timid diplomat 
refused. 

Barred from his homeland, Rhee recog- 
nized his fight would be a long one. To aug- 
ment his education, he went to college and in 
rapid succession took his A. B. degree at 
George Washington, his M. A. degree at Har- 
vard, and his Ph. D. at Princeton. He is the 
only chief of state today who has three 
earned academic degrees. He became a 
favorite pupil of Woodrow Wilson, then pres- 
ident of Princeton, and Mr. Wilson often 
inyited Rhee to his home where he invariably 
introduced him as “the redeemer of Korean 
liberty.” Rhee’s burning zeal could not be 
hidden by a friendly and gentle countenance, 

When World War I began, Rhee's old 
Princeton professor was the President of the 
United States. Korean hopes soared when, 
on the defeat of Germany, Mr. Wilson enun- 
ciated his famous 14 points as a basis of 
peace and among them was his promise of 
the right of self determination among small 
nations.. Rhee had tried to go to the Paris 
Peace Conference, but was turned down by 
the State Department on the grounds that 
his presence there might be “embarrassing” 
to the Japanese, Japan was a “Johnny- 
come-lately“ in that war on the side of the 
allies, Just as was Russia in World War IL 

THE PASSIVE REVOLUTION 


But Rhee believed his old professor’s words, 
and in March of 1919, he instituted in Korea 
the first passive revolution in history. There 
was nothing passive about Japan's actions 
against the unarmed Koreans who had gath- 
ered, bearing their nation’s flag, and intoning 
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their desire to be free. The Japanese mili- 
tary slaughtered tens of thousands of them 
with machine-gun fire and broadswords. 
Others were publicly crucified. Still more 
were hearded into Christian churches (we 
have more Christians proportionately than 
any Asian mainiand nation), the doors 
locked from the outside, and the edifices set 
fire. Hundreds and hundreds suffered this 
horrible death. 

The leaders of the revolution, or a part of 
them, who had escaped the massacre, fled to 
China, There they organized the Provisional 
Government of Korea and named Rhee presi- 
dent. So as to escape Japanese arrest when 
his steamship, en route from Honolulu to 
Shanghai, paused at a Japanese port, Rhee 
occupled a coffin, alongside the coffins of 
dead Chinese belng returned to their home- 
land for burial. A trusted lieutenant, now 
Col. Ben C. Limb, Korea’s Ambassador to the 
United Nations, ministered to him in the 
dark hold of the ship. 

As the years went by, the chancellories of 
London and Paris and the American State 
Department saw visit after visit by this frail 
countryman of mine in pursuit of the will- 
o-the-wisp of Korean freedom. Korean offi- 
ces would be opened in various cities, but the 
inevitable lot of each was closing because of 
the lack of funds, There were no means 
available to get funds out of Korea for Rhee's 
singlehanded campaign. The Japanese saw 
to that. And the nonresident Koreans were 
pitifully small in numbers—a few thousand 
in Hawaii, a few hundred in the United 
States, Mexico, and Cuba. 

Then came World War IT and Rhee's cru- 
sade took a new lease on life. The Korean- 
American Council was formed and Rhee re- 
turned from the Christian church and school 
he had founded in Hawaii to direct American 
activities again. Beside him was the lady 
he had met in Geneva, Francesca Donner, a 
distinguished Viennese, and who became 
Mme, Rhee in New York in 1934. His sur- 
prising health, even now at the advanced 
age of 79, is due to her watchful and loving 
care, 

THE ROLE OF ALGER HISS 


But again the State Department said no 
to everything Rhee suggested. Put me 
aboard a submarine and land me on Korean 
soil,” pleaded Rhee. “My people will follow 
me in open revolt against the Japanese.“ 
Many times he was unable to see division 
chiefs, but had to be content with the cold 
and negative intellectual arrogance of a 
young man—now a number in a peniten- 
tlary—but then known as Alger Hiss. He 
would listen with detached indifference to 
the pleas of a man who suffered exile, im- 
prisonment and torture in behalf of the 
rights of man, 

When World War II came to a climax, with 
Yalta, and Alger Hiss beside an ailing Presl- 
dent as one of his chief advisors, Rhee 
learned of American promises to the Rus- 
sians regarding Korea, Frantic as this new 
impending misfortune, he protested again, 
but in vain. He made a final effort at the 
San Francisco conference which saw the 
birth of the United Nations. The Secretary 
General of that Conference filed his petition 
without action or acknowledgement. The 
Secretary General was Alger Hiss. 

With the help of the Army, however, Rhee 
was enabled to return to Korea after the 
Japanese surrender. From the moment he 
stepped on the soil of his homeland, there 
was not the slightest doubt as to his place 
in the hearts of the people. We Koreans 
have long memories for friends and foes, 
In Syngman Rhee's case, we had before us 
the embodiment of all of our prayers, hopes, 
and aspirations during the nearly 4 dec- 
ades of anguish under a cruel Japanese mili- 
tary rule. 

The task confronting Rhee could easily 
have daunted a less dauntless soul. He was 
in possession of only half his country. The 
problems of its transition from serfdom to 
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a vigorous democracy were multitudinous. 
Yet, litte by little, land reform was put into 
effect, women were given the right to vote, 
and the people—responding to the sunshine 
of freedom—set about to build themselves 
up from their bootstraps. We all knew what 
Russia was doing in the north—training and 
arming a formidable army. Rhee pleaded 
for adequate arms, but again to a deaf ear. 
His forces possessed only the sidearms of a 
constabulary, 
RHES'S LETTER TO HULL 


Yet, when the Communlsts attacked, the 
people once more responded to Rhee’s leader- 
ship and fought back. We would have been 
overwhelmed without aid from America and 
the United Nations, but even that—grateful 
üs we are for it—does not diminish the glory 
ot that first hour and Rhee’s pronouncement, 
“We shall fight to the death rather than 
accept Communist slavery.” 

I would like to close this article with a 
never-before published letter by Dr. Rhee 
to Secretary of State Hull which bears out 
all I have said about his gift of prophecy. 
But first, may I state that I should like an 
explanation from those who charge Rhee 
to be a dictator, the head of a police state, 
etc., etc. ad nauseam. Why is it that when- 
ever he has appealed directly to the people 
on anything, and more specifically in two 
presidential elections, he has received their 
overwhelming support? Could they, by 
chance, know he is a champion of freedom 
and a revolutionsit for the rights of man? 

And now to the letter to Mr. Hull. It was 
addressed to him on the stationery of the 
Korean Commission, which Rhee headed in 
Washington, and was written and delivered 
to the State Department 11 years ago, Febru- 
ary 16, 1943, when the war was at its height. 
It read as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: You are familiar, I 
assume, with the many efforts I have made, 
as the representative of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, to bring 
to the attention of the Government of the 
United States, especially since December 7, 
1941, the desire of the Korean people to be as 
active as are any participants in the war 
against Japan. 

“I feel I can address you, my dear Mr. Sec- 
retary, as a contemporary who has, as you 
have done, both dedicated and devoted his 
life to the cause of democracy. 

“There have been times in the past when 
a representative of Korea could ask and be 
Granted a hearing by the highest diplomatic 
officer of the United States—as Secretary of 
State Gresham, in the administration of 
President Cleveland, addressed on behalf of 
the President of this great democracy a 
sharp note of protest to the even-then men- 
acing Japanese. He did this when the Ko- 
rean Minister, invoking the treaty of 1882 
between our two nations, sought under its 
terms the intercession of the powerful re- 
public which had persuaded Korea to forsake 
isolation and to permit trade and diplomatic 
relations to exist between our two countries. 
That treaty has never been abrogated. 

“You are aware of the long and bitter 
fight of the Korean people to regain their 
liberty; you are aware of the revolution of 
1919 against the Japanese and the continuous 
struggle since then of a government-in-exile, 
the oldest government-in-exile in the world, 
to keep aflame the light of democracy for 
23 million people who have ever willingly 
continued to give their life's blood in its 
defense. 

“We have, Mr. Secretary, a national exist- 
ence of more than 40 centuries, and we are 
compelled to supplicate the world’s greatest 
democracy and to receive, in nearly 15 
months of war against a common enemy, 
no word of encouragement, no deed of as- 
sistance, no sign that America, save for one 
Aceting reference by President Roosevelt, 
who was aware of our existence, sympathized 
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with us, wished to help us, or even cared 
to reccive our offers of assistance.” 


HIS GIFT OF PROPHECY 


“I wich in this Ictter to go on record that, 
with the publication of reported Russian 
aims to establish a Soviet Republic of Korea, 
your Department, more than a year ogo, 
was warned both by me and American friends 
of Korea, in visits and talks with your aides 
that the inevitable consequences of the ac- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
in spurning the provisional government of 
the Republic of Korea—a Government con- 
ceived in the ideals of Democracy—would 
result in the creation of a Communist state. 

“May I beseech you again, my dear Mr. 
Hull, for the opportunity to come by and 
talk to you personally?” 

Dr. Rhee never was given the opportunity 
to see Mr. Hull. Some of his American 
friends believe to this day that the Secretary 
of State never was given the opportunity to 
receive and read the letter. 


Complete the Lewis and Clark Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks, I include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor Senate Joint Memorial 4, which 
was passed by the recent session of the 
Idaho State Legislature. 

The memorial asks that Congress ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to complete 
the last remaining link in the Lewis and 
Clark Highway—that fabled road which 
follows the trail blazed exactly 150 years 
ago from Montana to the sea by the in- 
trepid explorers whose name it bears. 

Sentiment has been growing for many 
years for the completion of the road, and 
has come to a head in this sesquicenten- 
nial year of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. Organizations throughout the 
Northwest are joining in a crusade to 
complete the so-called missing link—all 
of which is in Idaho. 

For more than 40 years Idaho has been 
whittling down the unfinished portion of 
this road, and now the remaining gap is 
less than 30 miles in length. Some of it 
is watergrade road—all of it is through 
the beautiful, but rugged, Bitterroot 
Mountains. 

It is an expensive stretch of road to 
build—in fact, it is estimated it will cost 
$10 million to close the gap. It is diffi- 
cult for a small State like Idaho to raise 
sufficient funds to match available Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of such a 
road, 

Idaho Senate Joint Memorial 4 is elo- 
quent argument for a congressional ap- 
propriation to complete the Lewis and 
Clark Highway. It follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 4 
To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled: 

We. your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, as assembled in its 
33d session, do respectfully represent that— 
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Whereas the building cf the unfinished 
link in what is known as the Lewis and 
Clark Highway, popularly known as the 
Wash-Ho-Tana Link, over the Bitterroot 
Mountains, joining Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana, is vitally essential to the defense 
of the Pacific Northwest in the event a 
mass evacuation becomes nec because 
of an enemy attack on the strategic defense 
installations in this area; and 

Whereas the building of this link of ap- 
proximately 30 miles on the transcontinental 
highway would bolster the economy of this 
region, by providing better transportation 
for its vast lumber, mining, and agricul- 
tural products; and 

Whereas said Lewis and Clark Highway, 
with its wealth of historical landmarks, can 
become one of the great tourist attractions 
of the North American Continent, attract- 
ing thousands of visitors annually; and 

Whereas the completion of this highway 
would be a fitting tribute, by the people 
of this generation, to the heroic trallblazers, 
Lewis and Clark and their immortal Indian 
guide, Sacajawea, who opened up to explora- 
tion and settlement the great Northwest 
territory of the United tSates exactly 150 
years ago; and 

Whereas the sesquicentenntial celebra- 
tion of this historic event will take place 
on eaid trail within the State of Idaho dur- 
ing the present year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Thirty-third Legislative 
Assembly of Idaho of 1955, now in session 
(the senate and house of representatives 
concurring), That we do most earnestly re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate sufficient moneys to provide for 
the construction of said unfinished link in 
said Lewis and Clark Highway; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Senators and Representatives repre- 
senting this State in the Congress of the 
United States, 

This senate joint memorial was adopted 
by the senate on the 22d day of February 


1955. 
J. BERKELEY LARSEN, 
President of the Senate. 
This senate joint memorial was adopted 
by the house of representatives on the 4th 
day of March 1955. 
R. H. Youna, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
at ives. 


The Easter Egg That Did Not Hatch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr, Speak- 
er, I understand the House is adjourning 
today for the Easter recess, I hope that 
all of the Members of the House will have 
an enjoyable Easter. 

In their enjoyment of the Easter holi- 
day I would like to direct the attention 
of the Members of the House to a few 
Government employees who will be work- 
ing to make their holiday more enjoy” 
able. These are the postal workers- 
They will be trudging muddy streets and 
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Sunny streets, delivering Easter greet- 
ings to us from our many friends. 

This Easter could have been a most 
Joyous occasion for them if this Congress 

acted upon their needed pay raise. 

e spirituality of Easter will, in all like- 

ood, be enjoyed by all of the postal 

Workers, as well as all Americans, since 

the spiritual side of Easter discloses the 
hope of all humanity. 

However, there will be no material en- 
Joyment of Easter for the postal workers. 
Materially, all it will mean is more un- 
paid bills and fewer Easter eggs in their 
Children's baskets. 

I hope that the significance of Easter 
Will instill in the conscience of the Con- 
Sress a recognition of our obligation to 
Our fellow Government employees—the 
Dostal workers—and that we quickly en- 
act legislation providing them with an 
Adequate pay raise. 


Story of a College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recorp, I include a recent 
editorial from the Tampa Tribune of 
Tampa, Fla. This editorial is entitled 

Story of a College.” The editorial is 
Quite short, and does not tell the whole 
Story of the college or of its magnificent 
Dresident, Dr. Ludd M. Spivey. The edi- 

rial is splendid and heaps additional 
Praise on the college and Dr, Spivey. 

ut words in a book cannot describe 
What a fabulous person Dr. Spivey truly 
n nor can words express the many con- 

ributions that he has made to higher 

education during his association with 

e college. : 

h Florida Southern College at Lakeland 
the become one of the finest colleges in 
F © Nation under Dr. Spivey’s tutelage. 

or more than 30 years now Dr. Spivey 
Ger devoted his energies to this school, 
ee only in building a physical plant of 
ti Que design, but has built an educa- 

Onal plant on a spiritual foundation. 
trabout 2 years ago Dr. Spivey suffered 
ing: a heart attack. Perhaps many of 
ce ed colleagues read a re- 

nt article in the Washington Post and 
att es Herald that was written as an 
title math of this malady. It was en- 

ed “I'm Glad I Had a Heart Attack.“ 
ma does seem strange coming from a 
Spies Who has been as active as Dr. 
vey, but when one analyzes the con- 

S he realizes that Dr. Spivey was 
in the More serious in his life. We here 
this © Congress can learn a lesson from 
telax ticle: That lesson is to learn to 
this While doing our jobs. By doing 
we will find our jobs will be easier. 
uestlosblvey s contribution to higher ed- 
educ nm is well known throughout the 
ational and lay circles of this coun- 
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try. His complete devotion to his school, 
church, family, and Nation has endeared 
him to those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing him. 
The editorial follows: 
STORY or A COLLEGE 


The growth and development of Florida 
Southern College, at Lakeland, is a source 
of pride to the people of this section, par- 
ticularly to the Methodist denomination, 
under whose auspices the institution is con- 
ducted. It took a long time for the college 
to become permanently established. Dur- 
ing the 40 years to the time Dr. Judd M. 
Spivey became its president, in 1925, it had 
used 4 different names in 5 different cities, 
under 11 different presidents. 

The story of Florida Southern under Dr. 
Spivey’s presidency is interestingly told by 
Charles T. Thrift, Jr., in a book entitled 
“Through Three Decades.” Dr. Spivey be- 
came its head at the height of the boom, 
when the college had only two bulldings and 
a big debt. Now it has 1,600 full-time stu- 
dents during the regular academic year, with 
a faculty of more than 100, and an impos- 
ing plant of modern buildings and equip- 
ment. 

Dr. Spivey has labored earnestly and suo- 
cessfully in the upbuilding of the college. 
He has had the assistance of outstanding 
Floridians as trustees and enlisted the serv- 
ices of the distinguished architect, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, in designing the buildings and 
campus. For many years the late J. Edgar 
Wall, of Tampa, was chairman of the board 
of trustees, 

We congratulate Florida Southern on its 
record of progress and achievement and 
President Spivey on the wonderful results 
of his devoted leadership. In prospect are 
numerous other improvements and expan- 
sions which will make it a still greater 
institution. 


As I See It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, trying to describe to the home 
folks the situation as it exists here is not 
a pleasant nor is it a simple task. This 
for the reason that the present outlook 
is for billions of additional tax dollars, 
conscription for universal military serv- 
ice, greater hardship for those without 
jobs, and no adequate remedy in sight for 
the immediate future. Now, as some 
radio commentators say, the details or 
specifications. 

The increase in pay for Members of 
Congress and for the Judiciary is esti- 
mated to cost approximately $5 million. 

The conscription act passed by the 
House on February 8, 1955, calls for a 
5 annual expenditure of $36 bil- 

on. 

The bill increasing the pay of men in 
the armed services, passed March 10, will 
cost approximately an additional $745 
million. 

The contemplated increase in the pay 
of postal employees is estimated to cost 
an additional $200 million. 
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Additional pay for other Federal em- 
ployees is figured at $325 million. 

One phase of foreign aid calls for $3 
billion. 

The President, on March 11, reiterated 
his promise to keep our Armed Forces— 
250,000 fighting men, additional thou- 
sands of civilians—in Europe until there 
is no threat of war from Russia. Just 
when that will be, what it will cost, your 
guess is as good as anyone's. 

By the adoption of the Formosa reso- 
lution, we promised to defend Formosa 
and any other territory the President 
might decide if and when Chou En-lai 
attempted to take that island as he has 
promised the world he will do. We au- 
thorized the President to use the Armed 
Forces for that purpose when and where 
he pleased. 

Today's press states that Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON de- 
scribed talk of a war to defend two of 
the islands as “an irresponsible adven- 
ture for which we have not calculated all 
the risks.“ 

Why authorize the President to exer- 
cise his judgment; then, when he does, 
complain? 

Then, to finish the job there is in the 
hopper, with supplementing legislation 
in sight, a demand for universal military 
training for a period of 8 years with a 
possibility of an additional 2 years or a 
total of 10 years—120 months—con- 
fronting the youth of our land. 

Oh, yes. Several hundred letters have 
come in from employees demanding that 
the minimum wage be increased to $1.25 
per hour. Personally, I have no idea how 
many employers can pay $1.25 an hour, 
continue in business, create, and give 
jobs. Nor do I know the price at which 
the things produced by such employees 
and management must be sold; nor 
where the prospective customers are to 
get the purchase price to buy and so 
keep folks employed. Nor do I know 
whether or how many industries in small 
towns and cities will be forced to fold 
up because they cannot meet the com- 
petition of the billion-dollar corpora- 
tions, which perhaps can pay a guare 
anteed annual wage at that rate. 

Hope you are doing some serious 
thinking. Know I am, 


The Problems of Our Older Folks: 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial from 
the New Jersey Herald News, of Passaic, 
N. J., dated March 28, 1955. This is an 
illustration of the outstanding humani- 
tarian work being conducted in so many 
fields by my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Perser W. RODINO, Ja., of 
Newark. 
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The editorial follows: 
Tue Prostems or Our OLDra FOLKS 


Having learned to live longer than our 
forefathers, we now face the need to do some- 
thing sbout our old age. The number of 
Americans over 75 years old has almost dou- 
bied in the last 13 years, and the anticipated 
continuation of the trend for the next 50 
years emphasizes the problem of what to do 
about the health, security, employment, 
housing, and care of the aged. 

Most old people are not well off. Many are 
unable to work. In many instances, pension 
plans make it difficult or impossible for in- 
custries to hire them. 

A Jerseyman in Congress, Representative 
Perer W. Roprno, Jr., of Newark, is interested 
in the housing problem of the elderly. He 
has introduced legislation authorizing the 
siimission of elderly persons in straitened 
circumstances to low-rent housing projects. 

In the other branch of Congress, Mich- 
an's Senator CHARLES E. PoTTer wants a 
thorough study of the whole problem by a 
special commission. His statistics point up 
the seriousness of the situation. Millions of 
our older folks, he finds, are not eligible to 
receive social-security benefits. Approxi- 
mately half of our 7,500,000 widows are over 
65. In too many cases their incomes do not 
meet the most modest needs. Physical as 
well as financial limitations make it impos- 
sible for many of our older people to do 
enough for themselves. 

Senator Porrer does not know the answers. 
Eut his Commission on the Aging and Aged, 
if created, could turn up the answers. 


Cal-Sag Waterways Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
ger lcave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Marine News of March 1955 on 
the Cal-Sag waterways development: 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT Is Dur 


Commenting on the formation of the Cal- 
Sig Waterways Development Committee in 
Its Inland Waterways editorial appearing in 
the Ray 1954 issue, Marine News, said in 
part: 

“The formation of the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee * * constitutes 
a major forward step in the fight to develop 
and improve this vital link In the Nation’s 
Great Lakes-to-gulf-waterway system. It Is 
a guaranty of continuing effort. 

In view of this, it is heartening to note 
that the Chicago committee, which last year 
(1953) was formed to sponsor this educa- 
tional program for the development of the 
Cal-Sag project, has affiliated itself with the 
new organization, the Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee; for by so doing it 
has assured continuity of effort. 

“To achieve this continuity of effort 
the new organization has retained the serv- 
ices of the group of men who were the crea- 
tors of the dynamic and constructive pro- 
fram which has made of the Cal-Sag project 
a major issue before Congress. 

“Recognizing the national importance of 
Cal-Sag—and of so many other waterways 
projects falsely tagged with the label local 
interest—the Marine News in the past has 
given its unqualified support to those at- 
tempting to achieve improvements 
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and shall continue to give this support. 
e. o on 

That the confidence expressed by Marine 
News nearly a year ago was justified is 
proven by the fact that the President's 
Budget presented to the present Congress 
provides that funds amounting to $4 million 
be epent in the first step toward the moder- 
nization and improvement of Cal-Sag. 

This initial request constitutes the first 
crack in the wall of indifference that for so 
long seemed insurmountable—in fact, for 
years was insurmountable. 

Let it be recognized, then, that by no 
stretch of the imagination is this initial 
success a matter of luck or chance. On the 
contrary, it Is the direct result of continuous 
effort to obtain action on behalf of Cal-Sag. 

And, giving credit where credit is due, Ma- 
rine News congratulates the Cal-Sag Water- 
ways Development Committee on a job well 
done. 

But sight cannot be lost of the need for 
continued effort. As Henry E. Seyfarth, 
Chairman of the Cal-Sag Waterways De- 
velopment Committee, puts it: “One of the 
toughest phases of our work still lies 
ahead—for we must see to it that when the 
budget is finally passed the Cal-Sag proj- 
ect is still there and that the necessary 
funds for the start of construction are fi- 
nally appropriated. As always, the last mile 
is the all important one.” 


Our Fraternal Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
brief biographical sketch of George E. 
Stringfellow, and an address he delivered 
before the Freehold Level Club at the 
Crescent Temple, Trenton, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1955. 

It is my hope that every American 
citizen might read the address delivered 
by George Stringfellow, because he is one 
of the finest Christian gentlemen I have 
ever known, one of the most successful 
businessmen who has been and is un- 
selfishly devoting his life to the build- 
ing of a better and stronger America; 

GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 

George E. Stringfellow, born in Reva, Va., 
the son of James and Elizabeth F, (Bowcrs) 
Stringfellow. Married Carrie M. Fearnow. 

He is a director of Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., and Thomas A. Edison, Ltd. 
Scotland, and director and senior vice presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange; 
was daily business associate of Thomas Alva 
Edison for many years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appliances 
Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa; member of the board 
of directors of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; member of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Bngineers, New York City; member 
of the board of directors of Indiana Techni- 
cal College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and member 
of the board of governors, American Founda- 
155 of Religion and Psychiatry, New York 

y- 

President and director of the New Jersey 
Taxpayers Association; founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 
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American Cancer Society; and the recipient 
at the American Cancer Society award. He 
is also former chairman of the New Jersey 
Republican Finance Committee. 

He is honorary member of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, was awarded the certificate 
of service by the Rotary Club of Orange. 
N. J.; was cited as the outstanding citizen 
of the Oranges and Maplewood; was cited 
by the Brotherhood Committee on Christians 
and Jews for bringing about a better under- 
standing among the three religious sects. 

Received an honorary degree of doctor of 
fine arts from Ithaca College; honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws from South Jersey 
Law School; honorary degree of doctor of 
laws from Upsala College; honorary degree 
of doctor of humanities from Indiana Tech- 
nical College; a citation of merit award from 
the New Jersey Association of Business 
Schools; the 1953 Gustav Lucile brotherhood 
award. 

Served 2 terms as president of the Kiwanis 
Club, of New York City; served 2 terms 85 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Civics of the Oranges and Maplewood; for- 
mer chairman of the finance committee of 
the Republican Party of New Jersey; mem- 
ber of the imperial divan of the Shrine of 
North America. 

His clubs: The Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; Advertising Club of New Jersey; Union 
League Club of New York and Philadelphia; 
New York Railroad Club; Duquesne Club of 
Pittsburgh; Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, 
N. J.; and the Essex Club of Newark, N. J. 

Residence: 75 Prospect Street, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Office: 177 Main Street, West Orange, N. J. 


OUR FRATERNAL RESPONSIBILITY 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow) 


Gentlemen and brethren, I address you in 
this way because we are closely bound to- 
gether by the precepts of our fraternity and 
by our belief in the brotherhood of man. 

I was highly complimented by your inyi- 
tation to address such a fine group of patri- 
otic, liberty-loving, and enlightened citizens. 
who place the welfare of their country above 
all other considerations. I am sure that 8% 
citizens, you recognize your responsibility to 
preserve and protect our way of life, put Í 
would like to remind you that as Masons 
you have an additional responsibility to 
maintain the principles upon which our Na- 
tion was founded. , 

The doctrines that prompted our affilia- 
tion with our fraternity are those upon 
which our country rests. The foundation of 
our way of life, and of every institution © 
freedom, is faith in the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, The thesis of our craft is the 
Golden Rule. To worship God as conscienc® 
dictates is our common statute. 

Ours is a great Nation because it was bor? 
out of principle. It became strong through 
the application of integrity. But, let V5 
take heed—it can die at the hands of mora! 
decay, socialism, extravagance, or corruption- 

The integrity of Rome, the cradle of west- 
ern civilization was undetermined by mor? 
corruption and extravagance. The power 
France, once the protectorate of Christian- 
ity, was destroyed by selfishness and 1008¢ 
living. England sowed the seed of common 
law throughout the world, yet her great em~ 
pire disintegrated when her people em 5 
socialism and placed social security above 
Uberty. She is now in process of losing 

We have observed in our country in recent 
years, especially among some public officials. 
the kind of moral corruption and the kin 
of extravagance that ruined Rome. We bav? 
observed in America a trend to the kind 2 
socialism that brought about England's a 
integration, and we have observed the Hr 
of loose living and selfishness that destroy 
France. 
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In the last few years, loyalty to flag. to 
Country, to our cherished institutions, and 

our way of life, in some quarters, has been 
discounted and often jeered at by those dis- 
believers in God and those spreaders of 
hatred. Bereft of faith in God, they exercise 
their tyranny, unrestrained by the dictates 
Of the Golden Rule. Their pattern is to im- 
Pose on the people the fallacy that religion 
interferes with man’s progress and the com- 
mon good. They boldly proclaim that re- 
ligion is an opiate of the people and that 
belief in God must be destroyed. 

We believe in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Our belief is in 
the right of the individual to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Such was the 
Philosophy of our Founding Fathers, who 
bulit on this continent a ctvilization which 
for prestige, wealth, and power, has no equal 
in the annals of history. We have had great 
Material success, but with it we also en- 
Countered hazards of great magnitude. 

In our economical gains we have suffered 

Portant spiritual losses. We have lost 
in a large measure that assurance that 
Springs from faith in divine guidance, which 
Was a powerful factor in the lives of those 
Ploneers who laid the foundation of 
America. It was divine guidance that gaye 
them faith and courage to push forward the 
frontiers of world commerce, and to bund 
Up our Nation and to increase the living 
Standards of all people. To maintain all 
that we have gained in the short history of 
Our Nation, we must recapture that strength 

At comes only from a spiritual source. 

While there is a dark side to the picture, 

ere Is also hopeful evidence that the people 
are turning more and more to God for help. 
In the period from 1945 to 1954 the num- 
ber of church members in the United States 
increased from 72 million to 95 million— 
an increase of 13.7 percent, as compared with 
A 12.5-percent increase in the Nation's popu- 
lation. Today, 59 percent of the population 
Of the United States are church members, 
as compared with 16 percent in 1850, when 
the record was first available. 

Even in Russia the Communists are dis- 
Covering that too many Russians go to 
church and are stepping up their program 

Combat this movement which is a threat 
to their atheistic philosophy. 

There is the encouraging evidence that 
the membership in the Girl and Boy Scouts, 
in the YMCA, YWCA, the YMHA, and 

and similar organizations, is in- 
creasing, and of course you all know that 
number of Freemasons in our country is 
Rreater than ever before—having increased 
about 550 percent during the last 75 years, 
Compared to a 276-percent increase in popu- 
lation, 

These are good omens and should encour- 
àge every one of us. A revival of moral and 
ethical standards and the simple integrity of 
th, People will insure the perpetuation of 

€ basic principles of life for which our an- 
A tors fought and died. There is hope for 
Y merica when organizations such as ours re- 
The & deep appreciation for American ideals. 
TA re is hope for America when Masons put 

to practice the teachings of our great fra- 
nity. As you know, we can preach a better 
termon with our lives than with our lips. It 

What we do in this world that counts, not 

Much what we say. 
rd Masons it is our responsibility to bring 
Stan cf all faiths and groups to the under- 
plage ug that there is a common meeting 

Where men can understand one an- 

T, Cooperate in a tolerant way, and rec- 
retize that the true foundation of individual 
meron is to be found in the Ten Command- 
New rand the teachings of both the Old and 

8 Testaments. 
three itual light 1s desperately needed 
eng Shout the world today. It is needed by 
Peo ved people and it is needed by free 

Ple. We, as citizens and as Masons, must 
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help develop the spiritual resources essential 
to the maintenance of freedom and democ- 
racy. We must, by our conduct and example, 
do our part to create a moral climate which 
will bring hope and freedom to the world. 

Confucius stated this much better than I 
when he said: 

“With righteousness in the heart, there 
will be beauty in the character; with beauty 
in the character, there will be harmony in 
the home; with harmony in the home, there 
will be order in the nation; and with order 
in the nation, there will be peace in the 
world.” 

We can do much, if we will, to make Con- 
fucius’ philosophy become a living reality. 


Kaskaskia Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include House Joint Resolution 
20 adopted by the 69th Illinois General 
Assembly, which calls upon the Congress 
of the United States to give favorable 
consideration to the survey report of the 
Kaskaskia Valley project and to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to continue 
planning of the Carlyle Dam and to com- 
mence planning of the Shelbyville Dam 
of the project, as well as to provide ap- 
propriations for construction funds. 

The resolution follows: 

House Joint Resolution 20 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in 1938, authorized the construction of a dam 
on the Kaskaskia River at Carlyle, Ill., with 
auxiliary structures above and below such 
dam, in accordance with a report of the Corps 
of Engineers, for the purpose of flood control, 
with other incidental benefits; and 

Whereas the 2d session of the 83d Congress 
of the United States appropriated a sum of 
$50,000 to commence detailed planning of 
said dam, which planning is now being per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers, and there 
is now a request before the Congress of the 
United States for additional funds to con- 
tinue such planning; and 

Whereas subsequent to the aforementioned 
authorization, the Corps of Engineers, at the 
behest of the Congress of the United States, 
made a comprehensive study and survey of 
the entire Kaskaskia River Basin, with a 
view to submitting a report outlining an eco- 
nomically feasible flood-control plan for the 
entire basin, and now have that report in 
its final stages before submission to Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas said report is expected to recom- 
mend the expansion of the original authori- 
zation to include the construction of a dam 
and auxiliary structures at and below Shelby- 
ville, Ill, on the Kaskaskia River; and 

Whereas the Kaskaskia River services and 
drains 22 counties, representing approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the State of Illinois; 
and 

Whereas water is now universally recog- 
nized as our most valuable and limited nat- 
ural resource, and the need for water con- 
servation and control is both a local and 
national problem; and 

Whereas the Kaskaskia River is noted, not 
only for its disastrous and costly floods, but 
also for its extremely low levels during the 
dry seasons, thereby causing the Kaskaskia 
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Valley Basin to be annually threatened with 
the prospect of disastrous floods followed 
by prolonged and dangerously low water 
supplies which now endanger the welfare of 
the people and acutely increase the economic 
necessities of the area; and 

Whereas completion of the comprehensive 
plan of flood controls on the Kaskaskia River 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Corps of Engineers will control flood- 
waters, eliminate flood damages, and will 
hold and conserve floodwaters for use dur- 
ing seasons when the area normally suffers 
acute water shortages and will, thereby, en- 
courage and increase the economic and social 
development of southern and central Illinois, 
and, in addition, will operate to alleviate 
flooding and improve essential navigation 
downstream on the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas the benefits to be expected from 
completion of the Kaskaskia Valley project 
will exceed the estimated cost thereof and 
the State of Illinois is ready and willing to 
assist in this project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the 69th General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, memorialized to— 

(a) Give immediate and favorable consid- 
eration to the recommendations in the sur- 
vey report of the Kaskaskia Valley project, 
as soon as such report is submitted to Con- 
gress by the Corps of Engineers; and 

(b) Appropriate sufficient funds in the cur- 
Trent session of Congress to continue and 
complete the detailed planning of the Car- 
lyle Dam; and 

(c) Appropriate funds to commence de- 
tailed planning of the Shelbyville Dam as 
soon as the Corps of Engineers indicates it is 
ready to commence such planning; and 

(d) Appropriate construction funds for 
both dams at such times as they can be 
economically used by the Corps of Engineers; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution and 
its preamble be forwarded by the Secretary of 
State to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
chairman and minority leader of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the chairman and 
minority leader of the House Appropriations 
Committee, and to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing the State of Illinois 
in the Congress of the United States, 


Byelorussian National Republic Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a people whose na- 
tional aspirations have not been realized. 
Nevertheless, the example of the Byelo- 
russian people living under a relentless 
dictatorship offers a continued basis for 
our faith in the ultimate freedom of man 
everywhere. I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to submit the following proc- 
lamation of the Governor of the State 
of Michigan, G. Mennen Williams: 

PROCLAMATION 
BYELORUSSIAN NATIONAL REPUBLIC DAY 

For historical and geographical reasons the 
Byelorussian people have been unable to es- 
tablish a national state of their own. On 
March 25, 1918, the first Byelorussian con- 
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gress declared the independence of their na- 
ton- As a result of the Communistic on- 
glaught, this independence was short-lived. 
However, citizens of Byelorussian descent 
throughout the world have continued to 
work for the liberty of their homeland. 
They have never accepted the domination of 
Moscow and have been one of the leading 
anti-Communistic voices in the world. 
Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim March 25, 1955, as Byelorussian 
National Republic Day in Michigan, and urge 
all our citizens to Join with their brethren of 
Byelorussian descent in paying tribute to the 
great will for liberty and independence which 
these people have presented to the world. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Michigan, this 23d day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1955, and of the 
Commonwealth the 119th. 
By the Governor: 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor, 
James M. Hare, 
Secretary of State. 


The President and Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Thursday, March 31, 
1955. 


Only yesterday I had lunch and spent 
more than 2 hours with the President of 
the United States. My heart goes out 
to him in the tremendous decisions he 
himself must make. 

As I stated to the press, I do not know 
what the President and Secretary Dulles, 
one of the great and good men of our 
times, has decided, but whatever deci- 
sion they make, I am for wholeheartedly. 

This is not “passing the buck"”—be- 
cause some of us who have visited all the 
countries in the Far East know a little 
about it, and will not capitulate to pres- 
sures from both sides—but we fully real- 
ize that the final decision must be made 
by those higher and bigger than our- 
selves. 

Knowing our good and great President 
and his outstanding Secretary of State, 
I shall abide by their decision because I 
know they will act only in the best inter- 
ests of America and Americans, 

Tre PRESIDENT AND FORMOSA 

The country is fortunate that at this junc- 
ture in its affairs it should have in the White 
House a leader so calm, 80 able, so unl- 
versally trusted as Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the degree to 
which he has steadied the potentially tur- 
bulent situation of these months. His stead- 
fast devotion to peace, his absolute insistence 
of the Nation's long-range interests as op- 
posed to narrow or partisan considerations, 
have been the factors which permitted the 
United States to proceed with confidence 
soi the path of a difficult and complex 
policy. 
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At his press conference yesterday Mr. 
Eisenhower showed again the qualities which 
explain the trust in which he is held by an 
unprecedented majority of the citizens. He 
was unwilling to be stampeded by alarmist or 
unsubstantiated views. By the same token, 
he was unwilling to engage in any personal 
recriminations, in any show of pique or cen- 
soriousness. Standing upon the facts as he 
sees them—and no one else is In a position 
to see them all with so clear a perspective— 
he could focus public opinion upon the true 
center of our present situation. 

A different kind of leader in the White 
House could have brought the country before 
this to the brink of confusion and disunity. 
It will be recalled that the original Formosa 
resolution, when threatened by disquieting 
delays, was cleared for passage by the simple 
assurance that the President himself would 
make the decision as to what might be neces- 
sary for the defense of Formosa. The rock- 
like posture of the President has since then 
cemented the bipartisanship necessary to 
meeting the Far Eastern crisis. At every 
step the belief in his moderation and pro- 
found good sense has kept Americans to- 
gether, even when they could not see for 
themselves the precise contours of our Aslan 
commitment. 

As things now stand, Mr. Eisenhower bears 
by himself the responsibility for determin- 
ing in the light of events what moves are 
necessary to safeguard Formosa and the Pes- 
cadores. It is a sobering responsibility. 
Even if the threat is not as immediate as 
some military sources have wanted to make 
it appear, a decision in regard to the off- 
shore islands in all likelihood cannot be 
indefinitely postponed. A clarification of 
policy is perhaps possible in the interval 
before the Red Chinese take any action; 
indeed, this néwspaper has urged a greater 
precision in relation to Quemoy and Matsu. 
But the burden of such clarification, too, 
rests on the President. He moves under a 
staggering load, and the people cannot but 
take heart from the realization that he moves 
with such quiet strength. 

If ever a man deserved the understand- 
ing support of the people, if ever one was 
entitled to their prayers, it is Dwight D, 
Eisenhower today. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Occupation of 
Hungary by the Russian Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I urge all who sorrow for 
the good peoples of the world who are 
enslaved behind the Iron Curtain to give 
thought to a sad anniversary for the 
People of Hungary. 

On April 4, Hungarians throughout 
this country and the world will mourn- 
fully observe a tragic date in their his- 
tory. That date will mark the 10th 
anniversary of the complete occupation 
of Hungary by the Russian army. 

I should like to insert in the Recorp 
the following letter from the Hungarian 
General Benevolent Society at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.: 


March 31, 1955 


Marcis 25, 1955. 
Hon. Lro W. OBrien, 
Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the American Hungarians 
of this Tricity area (Albany, Schenectady. 
and Troy) are respectfully calling your at- 
tention to the fact, that April 4 is a mourn- 
ful day for Hungarians all over the world. 
On this day, April 4, 1945, the Russian Bol- 
shevik Army completed the occupation of 
Hungary, the land of our birth. 

For 10 years Hungary and her people are 
being ruled with tyranny and terror. Her 
rulers aré not chosen by the people, but 
placed and kept in power by the Communist 
dictators of Soviet Russia. 

For 10 years this godless reign has been 
plundering the country and holding the peo- 
ple in terror and slavery. Tens of thousands 
are in prison, concentration, and slave labor 
camps. 

For 10 years all of these suffering and 
bleeding people are waiting, hoping, and 
praying for their liberation by the western 
free world, 

The American Hungarians of this Tricity 
area at their mass meeting on March 13, 
1955, resolved to ask your Honor to bring 
this sorrow and mourning of the Hungarian 
people to the attention of your colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, asking them 
on this day to remember the Hungarian 
nation, the freedom-loving people of Louis 
Kossuth and Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Your cooperation in this matter would be 
highly appreciated by all Americans of Hun- 
garian origin. 

Respectfully yours, 
Anparw Torn, President. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by thé 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY“ 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 724 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees wit? 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith. 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con? 
gress, may be reprinted by he Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dee- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost ther 
(U. S: Code, title 44, gec. 162, p. 1940). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction Ct 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may prina 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse ene 
expenses of such printing, the current Con 
gressional Directory, The money derived 
from such sales shal’ be paid into the Tress 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made 9 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939)" 


Farm Research Is Not Keeping Pace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Frank R. Ahlgren, the 
€ditor of the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
Peal, before the Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association at Biloxi, Miss, on March 
29, 1955. 

Mr. Ahlgren is an outstanding leader 
and newspaper editor of the Midsouth 
and has long taken a strong and effec- 
tive lead in agricultural research for the 
entire Nation. 

I strongly feel that an expanded re- 
Search and educational program will as- 
Sist greatly in developing a strong and 
Prosperous American agriculture. This 
Speech by Mr. Ahlgren is an outstand- 
ing example of the recognition of this 
important program by one of the Na- 
tion's outstanding editors. I have been 
Particularly impressed with the excellent 

er which Mr. Ahlgren has described 

e problems, the challenges, and the 
opportunities offered by the program. 
I am particularly interested in develop- 

a long-range approach for the pro- 
Sram, and hope that the entire Senate 
Will join with me at a later date in giving 
their full support to a long-range plan 
for agricultural research and education. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

Farm RESEARCH Is Not KEEPING Pace 
(Address of Frank R. Ahlgren, editor, the 

Commercial Appeal, before the Valley Oli- 

Seed Processors Association, Biloxi, Miss., 

March 29, 1955) 

Agriculture has been getting more than its 
8 share of headlines in the last couple 
8 years. Headlines like these: Farmers 

till in Tight Cost-Price Squeeze Farm Sur- 
Pluses Pile Up in Storage—Farmers Vote To 
8 © Acreage Cuts—Farm Acreage Increase 

tudied by Congress—Farm Groups Study 
ays To Boost Foreign Markets.“ 

Now the striking thing about my subject 
today is that it has to do with agriculture: 
ot has a definite bearing on farm problems 

the day; it concerns the welfare of every 

erican; and yet it seldom makes big 
dlines. 
I want to talk with you about the Govern- 
A t's traditional job of doing farm research, 
a ot extending the useful results of re- 
arch to farmers. 
one me say right at the beginning that 
in ne enterprise also has a big job to do 
— is field, and that we ought to get just 
We noch of the Job done by private firms as 
fan. But everyone agrees that govern- 
t. both State and Federal, also has a 
t responsibility for agricultural research 
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and education. It is the Government's part 
of the responsibillty—and particularly the 
Federal Government’s part—that I would 
like to discuss with you. 

There are reasons why this subject doesn’t 
capture big headlines. 

For one thing, Government farm research 
isn't new. It dates back to 1862, when the 
U. S. Department of AR 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant college system were founded. 

For another, the idea of spending tax 
dollars on farm research isn't controversial. 
Everyone agrees that each small farmer can't 
possibly set up his own experiment station; 
that he nevertheless deserves to keep pace in 
a national economic growth geared to, and 
sparked by, scientific research; and that the 
taxpayer's research dollar is returned many 
times over in the form of abundant food and 
clothing. 

This should be a happy situation. Here 
we have a long-standing Government pro- 
gram that has proved its worth in a hundred 
different ways. Everyone seems to think the 
idea is fine. 

And yet I believe one of the most urgent 
farm issues of, our time centers around re- 
search. Not whether we are to have it, but 
whether the program is going to be big 
enough and good enough. Farm research 
has been inadequate so long, it has been 
underemphasized so shamefully, that it can- 
not keep pace with the Nation’s economic 
growth. e 
HOW CAN WE TELL THAT FARM RESEARCH IS NOT 

KEEPING PACE? 


The answer comes in several parts. It 
comes first In a quick look at what has hap- 
pened to research appropriations in the last 
15 years. 

Until 1940, the Federal Government's in- 
vestment in farm research was steadily ex- 
panded. It kept in step with the general 
growth of the Nation. 

Since 1940, the story has been different. 
Our Nation has surged into the greatest 
period of growth In its history. Our popula- 
tion has jumped by almost one-fourth. At 
the same time, our production of everything 
combined has jumped by about three- 
fourths—so that the average American can 
eat better, clothe himself better, live in a 
better house, drive a better car, and be better 
off than ever before. 

Scientific research played a vital role in 
making this possible. 

Almost everywhere—in business and in- 
dustry, as well as in Government—scientific 
research won a new prominence, a wider ac- 
ceptance. The new products and new meth- 
ods developed in American research labora- 
tories became the envy of the world. From 
1941 to 1953, the number of scientists and 
engineers employed on research and develop- 
ment work in this country increased from 
87,000 to 192,000. The total expenditure on 
such work rose from $900 million to an esti- 
mated $4 billion a year. And the Federal 
Government was clearly the leader in this 
great expansion. In 1953, it picked up the 
check for 62.5 billlon—or about five-eighths 
of all the money spent on research in this 
country by all public and private agencies 
combined. We must not suppose that all 
this was explained by military research. Ac- 
tually some of the most striking increases 
were nonmilitary. For example, the Federal 
Security Agency ls spending 21 times more 
money on research now than In 1940; the 


Department of Commerce over 5 times more; 
the Interior Department, over 2% times 
more. 

When we come to agriculture, however, we 
get a shock. Between 1940 and 1953, the 
Federal funds appropriated for agricultural 
research increased only about 56 percent, 
and this was just barely enough to offset the 
increase in costs, In real buying power, the 
Government's investment in agricultural 
research had no increase at all. 

If we should trace the record of appropri- 
ations for agricultural extension, we would 
find that it parallels the record for research. 
In research, to find ways of making better 
products at lower costs of production, and 
in educational work to get those findings 
into actual use, the record of Federal sup- 
port for farmers since 1940 is a record of 
neglect. 

The biggest exception to this record of 
neglect was in the appropriations made by 
Congress for agricultural research and edu- 
cation during the current fiscal year. We 
had an Increase of nearly 20 percent. I am 
sure that all of us here are gratified that 
leadership in achieving this increase was pro- 
vided by persons like Senator STENNIS and 
organizations like the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

This was a healthy step, but just the first 
healthy step, in the right direction. We have 
to go a long, long way from here before farm 
Tesearch and education can begin to keep 
pace. 

Does the policy of neglect, which we have 
followed so long, find any justification in a 
dwindling need for agricultural research? 
The truth is, the need has never been 80 
great before. 

Look first at the problem of lowering the 
costs of production, The farmer is indeed 
feeling a painful cost-price squeeze, and not 
enough is being done to get those costs down, 
We see examples all around us: 

Closest home to us, we see the many prob-« 
lems of chemistry and engineering and farm 
management that are standing in the way 
of faster progress toward mechanized pro- 
duction of cotton. But there are urgent 
problems which span the whole length and 
breadth of American agriculture: 

Improvements in our knowledge of soll 
fertility have only begun to show what they 
could do for this Nation. 

The principle of hybrid vigor, which has 
been applied with such spectacular success 
to corn, is an almost unexplored agricultural 
frontier. 

We are losing 10 percent of all our farm 
animals from diseases and parasites. 

The vast array of animal parasites bring 
wastage through lowered feeding efficiency, 
death loss, and unusable animal products. 

Insects are costing the Nation $4 billion 
worth of crops and livestock every year. 


In this perid when farm surpluses have 
become a general source of national con- 
cern, it’s very timely for us to think about 
utilization research. I wonder if people 
generally have any notion as to the inroads 
that are being made upon the farmer's mar- 
kets because nonfarm products are being 
pushed more aggressively through utilization 
research. We can now cite many important 
examples, and the list will grow and grow 
until the people who are interested in agri- 
culture—you and I—decide to face it and 
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to insist on a farm research program as big 
as the needs of this scientific age in which 
we are living. 

The farmer must now face the fact that re- 
search has made it possible for a lot of alco- 
hol to be made from natural gas instead of 
grain or sugarcane. He must contemplate 
the way detergents have been replacing soap, 
the way chemical extenders are replacing 
farm-produced fats, the way plastic products 
are taking the place of wood. The cotton 
farmer must consider the way synthetic fl- 
bers, supported by enormous programs of 
utilization research, have been attacking his 
markets in one use after another. 

And what about cottonseed? ‘Your great 
industry, which has done so much to create 
markets for southern farmers, is itself a 

uct of modern scientific research, com- 

bined with the vision and capital and pio- 

neering spirit of American free enter- 
2 „ „ 


For two or three decades, cotton people 
have been worried about the new competi- 
tion facing their staple lint; but today one 
of the major worries is, or certainly should 
be, the new competition that is facing their 
seed as well. 

I am not the least bit Inclined to discount 
the problems involved in the governmental 
support programs affecting cottonseed. This, 
however, is not my subject today. I do want 
to say that it is increasingly evident, from 
the viewpoint of a layman, that we need a 
lot more research on the utilization of cot- 
tonseed products. 

Even to a layman, it is perfectly clear that 
your industry In recent years has had to 
contend with a lot of competition that was 
either bigger or stronger than it had been 
in years past. I refer to the competition 
of soybeans and other ollseeds for your oil 
and meal markets and the competition of 
woodpulp for your linters markets. In every 
case, as I see it, your industry needs a great 
deal of emphasis on scientific research, in 
order to keep you in the running with your 
competitors either by overcoming quality 
handicaps or by widening your margin of 
superiority. I'm not suggesting that this 
could solve all your problems—not by any 
means—but I do say it is a very funda- 
mental problem of your industry, as I'm sure 
you realize, £ 0 A 3 

. 


All I have said up to now has been back- 
ground for my chief point, which is this: 
Something must be done to put this pro- 
gram back in step with our national eco- 
nomic growth. 

What is the remedy? 

If we really want a good prescription, one 
that will give more than temporary relief, 
I think we must set our sights pretty high. 
I think we must have a long-range plan for 
building up farm research to an adequate 
level—a long-range plan based on the Na- 
tion's needs rather than on the shifting 
sands of political expediency. 

‘The necessity of a long-range plan of farm 
research is my message to you today. 

It is necessary because basic research, our 
most urgent need, is by nature a time- 
consuming, long-range business. This type 
of work promises the really big payoff in 
farm research, but a payoff which may be 
5. 10 or 15 years away. 

Our research men have been forced to skip 
most of the basic, longrange projects. Their 
budget leads such a precarious existence 
from year to year that they have had to con- 
centrate on short-term projects where the 
payoff may be small but is likely to be 
quick—say in a year or two. They know 
they will have money to complete the 
“quickie” projects, and that they will be 
armed with at least some new results in 
fighting for next year’s appropriation, 

This matter of shooting for the little 
rather than the big payoff can be pointed up 
in any number of ways. For example, we 
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know weeds are a big problem in most crops, 
and that chemicals show great promise as a 
low-cost means of controlling weeds. The 
“quickie” project approaches this problem 
head-on. It simply starts fleld testing a 
whole horde of chemicals in a search for 
those which will kill weeds, but not crops. 
We might call this the needle-in-the-hay- 
stack approach, Up to now, it has achieved 
many small successes in chemical weed con- 
trol, no really big ones. 

The approach through basic rosearch 18 
different. The first job here is to search into 
the Inner plant processes of both crops and 
wecds. The goal is to find out how these 
plant processes differ—why chemicals will 
kill one plant and not another. In short, 
basic research first tries to get an under- 
standing of what should work and why; then 
it becomes possible to tailor-make various 
chemical compounds that should do the job. 
The big payoff in this case might be many 
years in coming, but it could completely 
revolutionize our methods of controlling 
weed pests. This is the kind of payoff we 
can expect with definite, long-range buildup 
in farm research. 

But long-range planning is necessary for 
still another reason. If the fruits of research 
are to be applied on farms without wasteful 
delay, we must have a farsighted buildup in 
the size and effectiveness of the agricultural 
extension service. 

County agents of the Extenslon Service are 
spread too thin to give farmers the kind of 
help they need in applying research. 

Each time research turns up a new prac- 
tice, it must be carefully fitted into each 
individual farming pattern. Every pattern 
is complex, no two are quite alike. So the 
county agent, in helping apply research, 
should work directly with each farmer. 

But even now our agents find it impossible 
to get foot on most farms. What of the 
future when science steps up the flow of 
complex new practices? Farmers will need 
individual help more than ever. We must 
have a long-range plan for supplying this 
help. 

We can't just say to the Extension Service, 
“Go out and hire more men and work 
directly with farmers.” 

The immediate problem is, Where do we 
get the men? Tou can't send just anyone 
out to help farmers apply research. You 
must haye men with sound agricultural 
backgrounds; men who have been trained 
in extension work; men who have been spe- 
cially schooled to know the farming problems 
in the areas they are to serve. 

Few such men are now available. Most 
would have to be trained. This would re- 
quire a sharp expansion in the teaching fa- 
cilities at agricultural colleges, perhaps set- 
ting up some entirely new departments, It 
would require a special effort to interest 
more promising young men in becoming 
county agents. 

These things take time. They have to be 
planned and developed over a period of 
years. They require a gradual buildup in 
extension funds, carefully scheduled to meet 
both our needs on the one hand and our 
ability to staff the expansion on the other. 

The necessity of a long-range plan is clear, 
both for research and for research applica- 
tion. But a plan is worth little unless car- 
ried into action. 

How can we make sure that our long-range 
plan, once set in motion, will not have its 
heart cut out next year, or the next? 

How can we eliminate the annual guess- 
ing game over appropriations, so our research 
men can do their job as it should be done? 

We cannot do it by simply having an allout 
drive to increase appropriations for any 1 
year. We need firm commitments on how 
much money will be available 2 years from 
now, 3 yenrs, 4 years, and 5 years. 

Otherwise the annual guessing game will 
start all over again. The rescarch man's 
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budget request will still be a compromise 
between what he needs and what he believes 
Congress and the administration will stand 
for. There will still be the regular battle of 
the Budget Bureau, with the friends of re- 
search besieging the White House if the ax 
gets too heavy. There will still be the House 
and Senate gauntlets to run every year, and 
the usual scurrying to restore vital items 
chopped from the budget request. 

This kind cf guessing game just doesn't 
make sense for a Government program which 
everyone agrecs is good, which is politically 
nonpartisan, which so urgently demands 
long-range planning. 

That is why it is so important to commit 
ourselves to a definite buildup in farm re- 
search over a period of years. 

During the present seasion of the Congress 
Senator STENNIS and others like ourselves 
interested in agricultural research had a de- 
cision to make: Should we scttle for the 
$13% million increase for research recom- 
mended by the President's budget or con- 
tinue to press for the $20 million which we 
had thought would be a minimum appro- 
priation? We decided on the $1314 million 
figure, but with a distinct understanding. 
we hope, that we will be supported in our 
plans for a long-range program in later 
appropriations. 

A long-range plan should appeal to almost 
every lawmaker. At present he tends to see 
farm research as a year-to-year thing which 
may Or may not help his constituents during 
his term of office. A long-range plan, iden- 
tified with the Nation's future progress and 
well-being, should allow him to raise his 
sights above the immediate interests of spe- 
cial groups. It should inspire his vision and 
statesmanship and patriotism, 

Any taxpayer, properly informed of the 
facts, should welcome the idea of a long- 
Tange plan. His investment will earn higher 
dividends If research dollars can be spent 
more effectively in a long-range program. 

And what about farmers themselyes? How 
do they feel about a long-range program of 
research and research application? 

The leaders who have been chosen to rep- 
resent farmers provide the answer. Those 
who represent the biggest cross-section of 
the Nation farmers are not just for a long- 
range plan of research. They have taken 
leadership in actually developing such a plan. 
As soon as final details can be worked out, 
they believe their organizations will commit 
themselves to the plan, 

. 


The plan will call for a firm commitment 
to provide specified sums of money, for spec- 
ified years, over a specified period of time. 

As it now stands, the plan is being pro- 
jected over a 5-year period. It will not call 
for a sudden, swift buildup in appropria- 
tions. Research projects are not developed 
in a day—nor laboratories built, nor new 
staff members trained. So the plan will call 
for moderate annual increases, scheduled to 
come no faster than they can be used in an 
orderly expansion of work. 

. * . > . 

The long-range plan sets 1960 as the tar- 
get date for our farm-research program to 
be keeping pace with the overall growth of 
the country. But what of 1961 and beyond? 
a we to start another 15-ycar cycle of neg“ 

ect? 

By no means. But it just isn't sensible to 
commit ourselves to specific annual appro- 
priations that far in the future. Our long“ 
range plan must have reasonable flexibility. 
As time goes by, we see new needs, new op“ 
portunities. They require new projections: 

For the time being, it is enough to lock 
5 years ahead. Our farm organization lead- 
ers fecl this ts a critical period for agricul- 
tural research. So do our research and en- 
tension workers in the Department of Agti- 
culture and the land-grant. colleges. BY 
working together, they are developing “ 
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practical long-range approach to the prob- 
lem. By drawing on the thoughts and re- 
sources of thousands of persons, they are 
Putting the final touches on a realistic pro- 
jection of where we need to go with farm 
research over the next 5 years, 

So part of the job is about done. We will 
soon have a long-range plan. Commitments 
0 this plan will be in order before very 

ng. 

To be sure of success, we must have com- 
mitments from several different places. 

The long-range research plan must be po- 
Utically nonpartisan, so we need commit- 
ments from both major political parties. 

The plan calls for united action by both 
bodies of Congress, so we need commitments 
from the House and from the Senate. 

The pian calls for the President and the 
Budget Bureau to see eye-to-eye with Con- 
gress, so we need a commitment from the 
administration, 

Of course, there is one additional commit- 
ment that underwrites all others; that is, 
& commitment from the American people. 
The issue of whether farm research keeps 
Pace is not for farmers alone. It is for every- 
one who wants to see this country realize its 
true potential for improving the well-being 
Of its citizens, 

Americans do not hesitate to commit them- 
selves when an issue is clear cut. So a part 
of our job is to make the long-range pro- 
fram of farm research as clear cut as it 
Teally is. If we do this well, the American 
people will not hestitate to give their com- 
mitment, 


Sermon of Rev. Mitchell Whiterabbit on 
the Reinterment of Cpl. Mitchell Red 
Cloud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the sermon delivered by Rev. 
Mitchell Whiterabbit on the reinter- 
ment of Cpl. Mitchell Red Cloud on 
March 26. In a previous issue of the 
Recorp I covered the career of Corporal 
Red Cloud, who was killed in Korea on 
November 5, 1950, and awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor posthumously 
for his bravery. Corporal Red Cloud was 
born, raised; and educated in Jackson 
County. His mother, Mrs. Nellie Red 
Cloud, and brother, Merlin, now live at 
Route 5, Black River Falls. Following is 
the text of Reverend Whiterabbit’s scr- 
mon: 

Text: “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
Triends.” à 

A son, a brother, a comrade, and a friend 

returned. He has come back to the land 
Of his birth, to the land of his fathers, ta 
the land he loved. No more will he be 
Called upon to leave us, for he has come 
back to rest in pence. Mitchell Red Cloud, 
Jr., has returned not in the manner which 
he chose, nor in the way which we would 
like to have him return, but destiny has 
Stepped in and has decreed the manner of 
his return. Yet he comes back in glory, 
Tull of honors and recognition. 
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Because Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., belongs 
to that select few of valiant men, we today 
are gathered here to render unto him the 
tribute which he rightfully earned on the 
field of battle. He was called upon again to 
defend the principles of freedom and our 
inalienable rights which were threatened, 
In that call to duty by his country he chose 
to make a supreme sacrifice in order that 
our heritages may be preserved, He gave 
his very life so others may live. His cou- 
Trageous action and self sacrifice can only 
bring to our minds the words of our Lord 
and Master, “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John 15:13). It is on this plane 
of love which he chose to die. 

Some of the greatest chapters in human 
living have been written in terms of the 
sacrifices of life for the sake of others. Stu- 
dents of life have pointed out that the higher 
you ascend in the scale of life the stronger 
is this element of sacrifice. In the lower 
order of life you find parent organisms feed- 
ing on their own offspring. As life rises 
in the animal scale yon find the mother 
principle asserting itself—life rising to the 
protection of the young, When you arrive 
at the human level you find the tender 
relationship of love between friend and 
friend, parent and child, and husband and 
wife. The highest level of human living is 
found at the point where one life is willing 
to sacrifice itself, If need be, for the good 
of another. 

The classic story of the 4 chaplains of 
World War II on the naval ship Dorchester, 
is an illustration, Standing on the deck of 
the sinking ship the 4 chaplains, 1 Catholic, 
1 Jew, 2 Protestants, gave thelr lifebelts 
to the enlisted men aboard, and with arms 
and hands joined in a symbol of fellowship 
and love, went down with the ship. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his lite for his friends.” 

Such a sacrificial love can only command 
admiration. 

In the days of old, Tigranes, King of Ar- 
menia, emerged victorious from battle after 
battle, but at last he met defeat at the hands 
of a Roman general, Pompey the Great. 
Before long, King Tigranes and his queen, 
with their children, were brought before 
Pompey to receive the sentence of death. 

In that august presence the captive mon- 
arch pleaded that he alone might die, and 
that his queen might return to her home 
with the children, whom she loved. Moved 
by that plea, Pompey granted pardon and 
freedom to the entire family. On the way 
home Tigranes turned to the queen and said, 
“What do you think of Pompey the Great?” 

“I do not know. I scarcely looked at 
Pompey.” 

“Where were your eyes that you did not 
see Pompey the Great?“ 

“My eyes were fixed upon the one who 
loved me and my children so much that he 
wished to die to set us free.” 

This is the kind of love which Jesus, the 
son of God, spoke about. It is a love which 
does not fail in the crucial moments. It is 
a love that demands all, even unto death. 

This is the love which we desperately need 
in our time. Twice within the life span of 
man have our finest young men and women 
been called upon to go to war. There have 
also been lesser wars which did not demand 
the total effort of the Nation. 

These young men and women obeyed and 
went. They helped to set things right. 
Some even failed to return home. 

Once more the nations are arrayed against 
each other in armed camps ready to march. 
With long-range bombers capable of attain- 
ing tremendous speed and guided intercon- 
tinental missiles carrying atomic and hy- 
drogen and even cobalt, warheads no na- 
tion is now safe from being totally destroyed 
and being rendered ineffective. The weap- 
ons of today, devised by ingenious men, are 
capable of destroying our civilization. 
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When Dr. Albert Einstein was asked if he 
knew what would be the weapons used in 
world war 3 he replied, “I do not know. 
But I can tell you what the weapons of 
world war 4 will be—stone clubs!" By that 
he meant that our civilization will go back 
to barbarism. Nations and people can co- 
exist and endure only in the spirit of sac- 
rificial and brotherly love. 

Anger and hatred are destructive forces in 
any heart or life. 

Hatred and ill will can destroy the man 
who harbors them in his life, 

All of us would then agree with Henry 
Drummond that love is “The greatest thing 
in the world.” Love drives men and women 
to do wonderful deeds, to make unbelievable 
sacrifices. Love is the lubricant of life 
which makes for coexistence with others to 
run smoothly and without friction. 

In the logic of the Christian faith, greater 
and prior to Drummond's “greatest thing 
in the world" is God's love for us. From 
that we learn what love is and can be—and 
we are then moved to love in return. That 
love for God can only be expressed by love 
for our fellows. 

Sometimes love may seem slow and may 
seem to fail. It seems to have failed with 
Jesus, with Stephen and Paul, and with 
thousands of others. But has it failed? 
History gives testimony to the fact that, 
given opportunity and time, it will succeed, 
It is the persistence of love as manifested in 
Jesus and others that causes us to respond 
today. “Love may seem to be the long way 
around but it is the only way.” 

We here today ought to be thankful to our 
God that He has raised up in our midst men 
and women who believe in the power of love 
to change the climate of the times. Forti- 
fied with that conviction they have fought 
tyranny, injustice, and evil. They have pro- 
tected with their very lives our cherished 
{freedoms and our inalienable rights and our 
right to pursue our own way of happiness, 
They died in faith in order that we may live, 

The faith of a man, how he lives by that 
faith, and how he defends that faith is the 
only true standard by which a man can be 
judged. No greater tribute can we pay to 
Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., and of valiant men 
of his kind than the tribute which our Lord 
and Master Himself gave: “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 


The Outlook for the Eisenhower 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert a speech delivered by me 
on March 28, 1955, before the Young 
Republican Club of Hunter College in 
New York City. 

The topic of my talk was the outlook 
for the Eisenhower program, and is as 
follows: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 

Mr, Chairman and young Republicans, I 
wish to thank the members of the Hunter 
College Young Republican Club for this 
cordial invitation to speak to you on “The 
Outlook for the Elsenhower Program.” 

The focus of the Eisenhower program is of 
course Eisenhower himself. In coming here 
to speak to you about the outlook of that 
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program I am beset by certain imponderables. 
A Government program in our country, de- 
pends upon the mind and the will of the peo- 
ple. Those who in the past have had the 
audacity to predict the public will—even the 
professional prophets—have had occasion 
since then to adopt more humble and mecker 
attitudes. They will not easily forget the 
literary digest poll and the assured election 
of Alf Landon in 1936. They will even less 
easily forget what happened in 1948—a 
catastrophe for the prophecy Industry. 

Apart from election results, ours is not a 
country in which a program is laid down and 
followed. Ours is a country in which a 
program is debated—after it is laid down. 
Then it is modified. And then the modifica- 
tion is debated, with quite likely, a modifica- 
tion of the modification, and concomitant 
debates for each change. The Congress of 
the United States as well as the administra- 
tion see to it that the people are informed, 
a process of public education which on the 
whole is inescapable under the compulsion 
of our system. The Congress awaits or acts 
in anticipation of reaction from the grass 
roots. There are deliberately intended politi- 
cal irritants In the democratic system to pro- 
tect our country from the practices that 
apply In a monolithic state—like Soviet Rus- 
ela. 


The major of these irritants is something 
rather sweetly called the party in opposition. 
It seems to some to be the function of the 
party in opposition to needle, to criticize, to 
waylay, to ambush and to so puncture, mo- 
lest and annoy the party in power, that the 
people will lose faith, elect the critics to 
power, and put the party in power in the 
position of being the party in opposition. 
In the Soviet Union they have an immediate, 
a summary, and a decisive answer for the 
faintest sign of a beginning of a party in 
opposition. Such a party ipsofacto becomes 
a party of traitors, of enemies of the people, 
of capitalists, imperialists, warmongers, and 
just plain and fancy scoundrels. 

And, of course, they are shot and disap- 
pear from the Soviet scene, and from Soviet 
encyclopedias and history books. 

So, as we can see, in a monolithic state 
a program Is laid down and it is acted upon 
or else. This does away with all the non- 
sense of debate, it cuts through red tape, 
and it does not bother and baffie the people 
with details. In fact, Pravda and Izvestia 
are Soviet newspapers which see no point in 
printing more information about the gov- 
ernment and the news for 200 million peo- 
ple than can be encompassed in something 
like 6 pages and often only 4, And there 
is no advertising to distract your attention 
from the pravda in Pravda—pravda being 
the Russian word for truth. In fact, in the 
Soviet Union you can go directly from your 
bed to the salt mines knowing simply that 
you are helping to fulfill patriotically the 
newest 5-year plan to make up for the old 
5-year plan that the traitors they shot the 
day before sabotaged. 

But since political science in the United 
States has not yet evolved to the fine sensi- 
tivity that prevails in the Soviet Union, we 
must necessarily put up with what we've got. 
So that under our awkward and faltering 
system when we speak of the outlook for the 
Eisenhower program we are dealing with im- 
Pponderables which may very well knock 
whole chunks of any program into a cocked 
hat. Yet I believe that this is not going to 
happen to the Eisenhower program. I be- 
lieve that the Eisenhower program will sail 
through to successful fruition mostly in- 
tact. And I feel so sanguine about this 
optimistic outcome, that in presenting it I 
do not feel that I am putting myself out on 
a limb, or joining my fortunes to those 
wretched unfortunates who predicted the 
election of Alf Landon, the defeat of the 
D:mocrats in 1948, or the election of a Re- 
Puolican Congress in 1954. 
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The basic essence of my faith in the Eisen- 
hower program is ower. 

If you relate the Eisenhower character, 
the Eisenhower personality, the Eisenhower 
pattern of action to the Eisenhower state of 
the Union speech—which is in so many 
words his program—then you can see the 
ground for my optimism. It is my purpose 
to give you a speech of evaluation, not a 
speech intended to incite or encourage ap- 
plause. I want to be as objective as may be, 
in the light of my freely acknowledged bias 
for the Republican Party point of view. My 
admiration for President Eisenhower I shall 
make no effort to conceal. But if I give the 
effect of making a political address per se, I 
shall have failed in my aim. Of course, 
when a Republican discusses the outlook for 
the Eisenhower program certain political 
overtones are to be taken for granted. But 
this is a student group and I want you to 
enter into this evaluation with me more on 
the basis of what we both know than on the 
basis of what I want, or would seek to per- 
suade you to believe. 

Now the more I grow In legislative experi- 
ence the more amazing it becomes to me how 
much it is really the people who make the 
decisions, I cannot tell you how that is be- 
yond facts which are commonplace to us all. 
You decide because you elect. You decide 
because you write. You decide because Con- 
gress reads—but avidly—what you write. 
The newspapers you subscribe to and the 
comments you make in them, the meetings 
you attend, the issues that arouse your pride, 
your fear, your anger, your approval, all 
theze become straws in the wind that con- 
tribute to the direction of legislative deci- 
sion. 

They are the meat and the potatoes that 
invest congresstional action. 

The Congress follows your thinking be- 
cause for so many of us our official life de- 
pends upon doing what it is you want done. 
Out of this vast imponderable area of the 
public's mind on what direction the Govern- 
ment should take, the people, it seems to me, 
have found an extraordinary focus and an 
incredibly sympathetic reaction in President 
Eisenhower. They say the President is pop- 
ular—but what does that mean? What it 
means is that the President's personality, 
his thinking or philosophy, his policies have 
been revealed to the American people in such 
a way that they find confidence in his lender- 
ship and comfort in his personality. They 
find it a bulwark of strength to the Ameri- 
can destiny that this man is in the White 
House. It means that for the era in which 
we live this relationship between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the 164 mil- 
lion people of the United States is about the 
happiest political marriage in the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

That's what it means. 


Suppose we inquire Into the reasons for 
the happiness the American people feel in 
President Eisenhower. I have spoken about 
the era in which we live and the tailored 
suitability with which President Eisenhower 
meets the needs of this era. For what we 
seck so much out of our very soul's wish is 
amity—amity—amity with ourzelves and 
with the world. What we want Is a period 
of reason and reasonableness, We wear the 
scars and feel the exhaustion of two world 
wars, a depression and Korea. We seek the 
peace of untroubled waters. We know the 
meaning of stress and strain but we want the 
tensions released. No easement of any of 
our problems is worth an lota unless our 
security ls intact, our strength formidable, 
our position mightily fortified. We know 
the threat from the Kremlin in all its ugly 
proportions. The question fs; can we have 
alertness without fear, security without 
nervous friction. The question is can we 
move forward in our national life to a pro- 
gressive future without fecling that we are 
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perpetually looking into the mouths of the 
Kremlin's cannon. 

In Eisenhower the people have found the 
complete answer. He oozes amity at every 
pore. He avoids the bar room type of brawl- 
ing that goes with a certain phase of poli- 
ties. He has the common touch but he 
stands above the battle. Where other irri- 
tate, he reconciles. He is hard as nails and 
firm as Gibraltar with a proved soldier's 
knowledge on the complex problems of mili- 
tary strength. But he is sweepingly broad 
and paternally gentle in matters of the pub- 
lic welfare. Where he walks there is victory. 
The designs for success are woven into his 
career. His place, his superiors decided, 
when he had superiors, was in the foremost 
place of leadership. Leadership, not only 
of his own troops, but of the troops and the 
ships and the leaders of the allies. The 
Judgment to give him leadership, determined 
by those set over him was afterwards over- 
whelmingly endorsed by the people. There 
was a remarkable unanymity of opinion— 
everywhere—that in a crisis get Eisenhower. 

It is a pity there is not time to go into 
the record of the 83d Congress, Elsenhow- 
er's first Congress: Governmental reorgani- 
zation, veterans’ and servicemen’s legisla- 
tion, legislation for the national defense and 
internal security, termination of economic 
controls, reduction of excise taxes, revision 
of the Internal Revenue Code—an omnibus 
tax revision bill that by itself is a historic 
achievement. The reciprocal trade agree- 
ments extension, and the extension of the 
Mutual Security Act, the agricultural legis- 
lation to give a sound basis for improving 
the lot of the farmer, all these and more 
constitute the foundation upon which the 
current in the 84th Congress is 
built. ‘The Eisenhower program in the 84th 
Congress is an extension logically of the 
Eisenhower program that went before. 

In terms of the earth on which we live and 
with which we must survive or perish the 
President wants new billions voted in foreign 
aid. He wants lower tariffs. He asks that the 
United Nations be strengthened. The Presi- 
dent wants the United States impregnable 
with 20th century emphasis on air power and 
the means to strike back with terrifying im- 
pact. In line with the possibilities under 
military developments he seeks to cut mili- 
tary manpower to 3 million by July 1 and to 
2.85 million by 1956. But he wants to con- 
tinue the power to draft for 2 years’ service, 
bullding up a big military reserve and mak- 
ing professional military service attractive as 
a carcer, There is, of course, the continua- 
tion under the Eisenhower program of the 
stockpiling of strategic materials. 

You have all heard about the Eisenhower 
$101 billion highway plan. We know that 
while socialistic experiments are being cur- 
tailed, the President approves impetus to- 
ward partnership between Government and 
private interests in developing resources- 
Progress Is indicated in the Federal develop“ 
ment of major projects and there Is the im- 
pending help to localities to build schools- 

The President wants to raise the minimum 
wage to 90 cents an hour, Determination 15 
strong to keep the price supports for farmers 
flexible. The Eisenhower program calls for 
changes favorable to unions in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. New housing units for lower, 
income groups are planned by the tens 
thousands. The President feels strongly 
about health reinsurance. The President's 
recommendation for raising the pay of the 
military—and substantially at that—is 8l- 
ready on its way through the congresslo 
process. The same is true of salary increases 
for Federal employees. And the pay Of 
judges and Members of Congress Is already 
law—a long and painfully delayed consum- 
mation of elementary economic justice. The 
President's program also seeks to bring Fed 
eral workers and the military under the oe 
age and survivors insurance program so 
security. 
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If that program has not got the forward 
look then those who say so suffer from po- 
litical bias and partisan blindness. 

And it is not just a program like so many 
talking points in a sales pitch. Whole pieces 
Of it are even now, as I speak, going through 

congressional process—actively—on the 
Path to the President's signature and to law. 
Some of it has already been made into law. 
Ot course some of it will not go through 
entire. And, of course, there will be modi- 
fications here and thore, The President's 
Plan to have his authority extended to en- 
able him to enter trade agreements passed 
the House, as I was preparing the material 
for this address, and is in a committee of 
the Senate. The same is true of the Uni- 
Versal Military Training and Service Act and 
the Dependents Assistance Act. The out- 
look is good for foreign aid especially since 
Harold E. Stassen, former director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, returned 
With a favorable report after his tour of 
the Far East. 

The amity and the peace I have been talk- 
ing about are predicated on hard steel and 
not on some visionary fool's paradise. The 
President has said that the United States 
Would maintain fighting forces in Europe 
80 long as there is the threat of a Russian 
&ttack on the continent. That is what I 
Mean when I say the President's popularity. 
is not the popularity bullt up on the basis 
Of a smile and a benign expression, after 
the manner of an idol in the motion-pic- 
ture industry. It is built on the faith of 
the people in a man af good will who knows 
the score and will not be deluded, cajoled, 
or softened up. They know he will avoid 
bloodshed and that he cannot be drawn into 
Costly combat for indefinable ends in dis- 
tant areas where results can be catastrophic 
if they go wrong and are of negligible con- 
sequence even if they go right. He knows 
the cost from firsthand knowledge to the 
Other fellow and his kith and kin, as well 
as to himself and his own kith and kin, 
and he will reckon with the cost. But above 
all, the people know that a man with an 
Unbroken record of valor and achievement 
in combat like Eisenhower does not flinch 
&nd the people know that better than they 

Ow anything else. 

History tells us that people in the mass 
have—for the most part—an unerring in- 
Stinctual genius in their choice of leader- 
Ship. And in a democracy this genius is, 
to be sure, developed to the finest point of 
Sensitivity and accuracy. In fact I believe 
that the word “popular” is not the precise 
term. The word, I insist, should be faith. 
The word should be confidence. The word 
Should be respect. The people know that 
they have a strong hand on the helm and 
that the man in the White House will not 
fling his fists about in random gestures, or 
Make severe or abusive speeches, after the 
Manner of the propaganda floods from the 

mlin. They know he will not be pro- 
Yoked by an enemy that would like to see 
spend—if not waste—his country’s sub- 
Stance and its prestige in the wrong place, 
the wrong way at the wrong time. 

What he insists our country shall have is 
a powerful economy at home—the most 
Powerful of all time in all the recorded an- 

of nations—and formidible and pro- 
dus military strength in being. He wants 

e potential enemy to know and to see both 
und to beware of their meaning. Behind 
AN this is the moral principle of the West. 

ere are allics tied to us with hoops of steel 
and integrated friendships founded upon a 
common faith in God, and a common ¢iviliza- 
th n.. We know and the President knows and 
© enemy knows that this country will not 
the t the overt act which may precipitate 
È unbelievable holocaust of world war IIT, 
Ut Eisenhower Is letting the enemy know in 
beta nmistakable terms that the Kremlin had 
ter not commit the overt act either. 
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The same hard sense and bold planning the 
President has combined with understanding 
in his program for the domestic progress of 
the country, he has applied with perhaps 
even more intensity in confronting foreign 
policy and the half world of communism on 
the march. The United States has 6 Army 
divisions in Europe and 18 Air Force wings. 
The 6th United States Fleet is in the Medi- 
terranean. There are equally mighty deter- 
rent forces in the Pacific and I doubt whether 
the world has ever seen a more powerful fleet 
than the 7th which ts now prowling the wa- 
ters around Formosa. We hold the lead in 
the atomic race. 

The peace the world enjoys today is not 
founded upon soft talk but upon hard 
muscle, 

Of course the President's smile is warm and 
his expression is gracious. He has a word 
of praise for Marshal Zhukov, a good soldier's 
admiration for a good soldier, and this is re- 
turned in kind. Maybe good will come of it. 
But the President does not depend upon that 
for peace, except insofar as it may be an ave- 
nue to world amity. Now taking all these 
threads together, I think we can see the out- 
lines of an Eisenhower program that makes 
for peace and I think the outlook for that 
program is sound, and that we can afford to 
be optimistic. But we cannot afford to be 
complacent, and we cannot afford to forget 
that we must remain forever on the ready. 

There you have it. 

I cannot pretend to know all the detours 
and corners that may have to be turned be- 
fore the Eisenhower program becomes fact. 
But I hold it will be successful and that 
it will come to pass because it is a program 
*that is not hitched to the moon. It is not 
@ program that seeks the remaking of Amer- 
ica. It is not a program that cuts corners 
with the Constitution of the United States. 
It is a program within foreseeable probabili- 
ty. It is not a program that has to be driven 
through with a sledge hammer to a rubber- 
stamp Congress. What do the President's 
critics complain about—the critics of his 
own party? They complain that he is mod- 
erate and they want him to be extreme, 
And what is the answer to their criticism? 
The answer is that the President of the 
United States has become a mighty force 
inside our country for unity. Just what is 
wrong with that? When the President put 
through for congressional action his $101 
billion highway plan the complaints against 
it were not directed at the plan itself—more 
and better roads, for defense, for economy, 
for the safety of our people on the highways. 
The complaint against it was directed at the 
method of proposed financing, an all-impor- 
tant detail but still a detail. When I spoke 
of possible modifications in his program it is 
this kind of modification I have in mind. 
The basic idea will go through and become 
reality, like most of the rest of the program, 
That highway program is a monumental 
undertaking, an engineering feat comparable 
perhaps in our time, and in our context, to 
what the building of the pyramids must have 
meant to the ancient Egyptian civilization. 
But here is utility, here is national security, 
here is convenience, here are bigger and more 
avenues of communication for a more pros- 
perous economy. I emphasize it because it 
lands itself to drama and easy explanation 
and because it is symptomatic of the Eisen- 
hower philosophy. 

The President seems to have effected to a 
considerable degree a cooperative reaction 
from a Congress the most powerful part of 
which is politically hostile. Of course there 
are rifts—hcre and there—and there would 
be if every Member of House and Senate 
were a Democrat and the President were a 
Democrat, too. And there would be if they 
were all Republicans. This is a democracy 
and not a monolithic state and rifts are 
what democracy is made of. But the Presi- 
dent has drawn to himself the threads of 
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divergence and the threads of amity and 
brought about a harmonious pattern as 
nearly as that can be done by the genius of 
man dealing with a world of human conflict. 

It is for these reasons that I believe the 
outlook for the Eisenhower program is solid 
and that the country is sensing this has 
achieved, a prosperity in the last year that 
outstrips everything in the past. And the 
whole world, sensing the vigor of the Eisen- 
hower program for peace, feels likewise a 
sense of sureness and of security, that, while 
not total, is at least reassuring and stronger 
than it has been since the end of World War 
II. Ladies and gentlemen, we are in the 
midst of a period of leadership comparable 
only to the greatest in our history. The fu- 
ture—I thank God—looks to me like an 
Eisenhower future. 


Germany's Role in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 27, His Excellency, 
Heinz L. Krekeler, Ambassador of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, delivered 
an address in Concert Hall, of Joslyn 
Memorial Art Museum, in Omaha, Nebr., 
on the subject Germany's Role in World 
Affairs. 

His appearance on this occasion was 
in response to invitations to deliver the 
Alpha Sigma Nu lecture of 1955, as ex- 
tended by the Very Reverend Carl N. 
Remert, S. J., president of Creighton 
University, its board of regents, and the 
Creighton University chapter of Alpha 
Sigma Nu, National Jesuit Honor So- 
ciety. 

My home city of Omaha and my alma 
mater, Creighton University, were highly 
honored by the visit of His Excellency, 
the Ambassador, and of the consul gen- 
eral, the Honorable K. Heinrich Knapp- 
stein, and of Dr. Erwin Boll, who accom- 
panied him, 


The Ambassador’s address is timely 
and of especial interest in view of the 
present consideration by the Senate of 
the Paris protocol of 1954. Pursuant to 
leave to do so as kindly extended me by 
the Ambassador, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Germany's ROLE IN WORLD AFFARS 


(Address by His Excellency Heinz L. Krekeler, 
Ambassador of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Omaha, Nebr., March 27, 1955) 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor and 

a privilege for me to be here in Omaha, the 

center of the United States and the gateway 

to the West. Iam happy to say that I do not 
come as a stranger; for I made the acquaint- 

ance of your city many years ago, and I 

always feel at home in farm country. 

It was 22 years ago, as a matter of fact, 
that I came here as a young businesman, 
Traveling by train from the East, I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the vast distances 
I had to cover. I was impressed, too, by the 
agricultural and livestock production that 
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was evident on all sides, because I myself 
come from farming stock and I still live on 
my farm whenever I have occasion to return 
home. These early impressions have stayed 
with me, but they are heightened by com- 
parison with the changes that have taken 
place during these past two decades. 

I think, therefore, that I can talk about 
farming people and those who live in rural 
areas with some assurance, and I believe I 
am correct in saying that these people com- 
bine their deep love of country and of na- 
ture—their idealism, if you like—with a keen 
sense of reality. Without the latter none of 
us could survive in a world which has, 
changed so amazingly in a relatively short 
span of time. Just as a farmer would not 
survive, or at least would not succeed, if he 
did not learn to cope with such hard reali- 
ties as climate, and weather. 

The changing realities to which we all 
have to adjust, because they vitally affect 
the lives of all of us, result from the reyo- 
lutionary developments in the fields of 
atomic energy and of transportation and 
communication, It is a breathtaking expe- 
rience for every observer like myself, liv- 
ing in the United States, to see how you 
accept these changes in a true pioneer spirit. 
No other nation has adapted itself with such 
determination to a radically altered set of 
circumstances. And this adjustment is car- 
ried over into your conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. Your energetic participation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and in 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization give 
ample proof of this. 

Your foreign policy, as expressed in these 
community arrangements, is based on the 
concept of cooperation among friends and 
allies. This policy was cogently stated by 
Secretary Dulles when he said, and I quote: 
“Security for the free world depends, there- 
fore, upon the development of collective 
security and community power rather than 
upon purely national potentials.” Now this 
is true to an even greater degree for Eu- 
ropean nations, for our traditional military, 
political, and economic system is in many 
Tespects obsolete in mid-20th century. 

We in Germany have realized that we 
cannot exist without closely cooperating 
with the other free nations of Europe. The 
entire concept of our national life and pol- 
icy has changed. This is an adjustment 
that we have had to make, and I think we 
have made it successfully. We have come 
to understand that community power, as 
Secretary Dulles said, the consolidation of 
our resources is the first fact of life for us. 
We acted accordingly by participating in the 
formation of the Schuman plan, the Euro- 
pean Community for Coal and Steel—an im- 
portant step toward consolidation in the 
feld of economics. The same six nations 
which pooled their resources in the Schu- 
man plan attempted to extend the idea of 
consolidation to the military field by form- 
ing the European Defense Community. As 
it turned out, this was expecting too much 
in view of Europe's history; and the EDC 
failed. I am frank to say, though, that we 
in Germany still consider EDC the ideal 
solution. 

It was at this time, however, that the real 
strength of the movement toward consolida- 
tion became apparent. The statesmen of 
the free world immediately recognized the 
urgency of the situation, and a short time 
later—within only a few weeks—they came 
together in London and then in Paris. That 
these meetings were held so promptly is a 
tribute to the statesmanship of your Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dulles, for he made clear 
to the countries of the free world the need 
for united action while at the same time 
making known unmistakably the position 
of the United States Government and of 
Public opinion in this country. 

In Paris a number of treaties were signed. 
There are three principal ones, Each of them 
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has an underlying philosophy, for a treaty, 
after all, is only the legal form given to an 
idea about which there is common consent 
among the partners of the treaty. This is 
not the place for me to go into the detalled 
provisions of these treaties; but I think, on 
the other hand, it would be appropriate and 
worthwhile to consider their underlying 
philosophies, 

The first treaty is concerned with the ter- 
mination of the occupation regime in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. This treaty 
gives Germany the status of equality with 
the other partners. In this way it frees Ger- 
man sovereignty—and sovereignty is an in- 
herent attribute of any nation—from the 
restraints which have been placed upon it. 
The underlying philosophy of this treaty is 
that there can be no partnership except 
among equals and that only a free member 
of the community is able to give his best 
for the common effort. Thus this treaty, 
even though the German people are the 
foremost beneficiaries of it, also serves the 
interests of the other partners. 

Perhaps many of you wonder why a com- 
plicated treaty is needed for this purpose 
instead of a simple declaration. The reasons 
are manifold and refiect a complicated situ- 
ation. There are, for instance, special pro- 
visions included concerning the status of 
Berlin, this outpost of freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain. Berlin is not formally a part 
of the Federal Republic. The deputies from 
Berlin in the German parliament, for in- 
stance, do not vote but act only in an ad- 
visory capacity. This not because we do not 
consider Berlin a part of our country. Quite 
the contrary. The decision, for instance, to 
hold the election of the Federal President in 
Berlin in, 1954—where then President Heuss 
was reelected—symbolized in an impressive 
way the affection we have for our old capital 
and the great importance that it still has for 
us. 
One part of this city, however, is still 
under Soviet control. The three western al- 
lies have stated that they would, and I quote, 
“treat every attack against Berlin from any 
quarter as an attack upon their forces and 
themselves." They can maintain this posi- 
tion, however, as Chancellor Adenauer has 
said, only if they remain in Berlin in their 
present capacity as occupying powers. 

Other provisions related to this treaty 
concern the status of the allied troops in 
Germany. There are American forces today 
in Great Britain, in France, and other coun- 
tries. And under present conditions defense 
considerations make it imperative that these 
friendly troops continue to be stationed in 
the Federal Republic as well. And I can 
assure you that your boys are welcomed as 
friends by the German people, because we 
know, as they do, that they are there for the 
protection of all of us. No wonder, there- 
fore, that we were greatly encouraged by 
President Eisenhower's recent statement 
that the United States will, and I quote 
again: “Continue to maintain in Europe, 
including Germany, such units of its 
Armed Forces as may be necessary and appro- 
priate to contribute its fair share of the 
forces needed for the joint defense of the 
North Atlantic area while a threat to that 
area exists, and will continue to deploy such 
forces in accordance with agreed North At- 
lantic strategy for the defense of this area.” 

A second treaty concerns Germany's mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. Its underlying philosophy is obyi- 
ously that the partner who enjoys the privll- 
eges of protection which only this mighty 
alliance can provide has to contribute his fair 
share to bearing the burdens of defense, 

Let me say a word at this point about the 
attitude of my people toward this problem. 
You perhaps have noticed that so far I 
have not used the word rearmament, This 
was intentional, because rearmament, as 
such, is highly unpopular in Germany, I 
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think its unpopularity is understandable in 
the light of circumstances and is, as I have 
said often before, a rather healthy attitude. 
This does not mean, however, that the Ger- 
mans are not prepared to do their duty when 
it comes to faithfully accepting the obliga- 
tions that go with this new partnership. 
They will do so, for their sense of duty is as 
strong as ever. But they do it in a sober 
mood, because bearing arms again is not an 
occasion for jubilation among the German 
people. 

I should like to mention one other point 
connected with this treaty. I refer to the 
declaration made first by the Governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France and later supported by the other 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. They 
stated that, quote: They consider the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic as the only 
German Government freely and legitimate- 
ly constituted and, therefore, entitled to 
speak for Germany as the representative of 
the German people in international affairs.” 
We are very grateful for this, because here is 
a basis for an approach to our greatest spe- 
cific problem which I still talk about later. 

Now there is a third treaty, and I would 
not be surprised if many of you wondered 
why we need it. For as far as you and many 
other members of NATO are concerned, the 
NATO treaty is the only instrument which 
is deemed necessary for the purpose of com- 
mon defense. Indeed, if it were not for con- 
ditions peculiar to the Continent restoration 
of our status of equality and membership 
in NATO would have been sufficient. 

The Western European Union treaty, how- 
ever, in its underlying philosophy, again re- 
flocts specific needs of the participating Eu- 
ropean nations for closer cooperation in 
many fields. The purpose of the Western 
European Union, as stated in the treaty, is 
to strengthen peace and security, to promote 
unity and to encourage the progressive in- 
tegration of Europe. The treaty is designed 
to serve not only the interests of collective 
self-defense, but collaboration in economic, 
social, and cultural matters as well. To this 
extent it is a substitute for the defunct EDC 
treaty, although it does not contain that 
element of all-out integration that was the 
essence of this treaty. Nevertheless, the 
Western European Union is proof that the 
member nations are prepared to adjust 
themselves to present-day circumstances. 
I should like to add that this adjustment 
is not easy for nations with traditional ri- 
vairies, old feuds, and highly diversified cul- 
tural developments. The most important 
aspect of WEU, however, rests in the follow- 
ing fact. This Is that at the London con- 
ference the British Government, under the 
leadership of Sir Winston Churchill and 
through his Foreign Secretary, Sir Anthony 
Eden, announced its historic decision to 
abandon its traditional policy and commit 
itself to close cooperation with the conti- 
nental countries, It was declared that the 
British Government would agree to main- 
tain for the indefinite future on the Conti- 
nent four divisions and an adequate air 
force and not to withdraw these troors 
against the wishes of the majority of the 
member nations, I believe all the other par- 
ticipating nations appreciated deeply this 
decision, for you will, I think, remember 
that one of the main objections which its 
critics advanced again EDC was that Great 
Britain was not a partner, 

I think that in the long run the emphasis 
which this treaty puts on the consolidation 
of economic, social, and cultural affairs is as 
significant os its military aspects. Military 
power, to be effective, must be founded on & 
healthy economy and on sound social con- 
ditions. I need only mention the impor- 
tance of raising by common effort our stand- 
ard of living in Europe, for a high stand- 
ard of living is a most effective safe 
against Communist infiltration and subver- 
sion. Actually, we have already made more 
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Progress than is generally known. We have 
Achieved excellent cooperation in the field 
Of transportation, in the operations of rail- 
roads, and in highway planning. We have 
®bolished all visa requirements, and the next 
Step is in preparation, that is, to make it 
Unnecessary to carry passports from one 
Country to another and to make traveling 
in Western Europe as easy as it is, for in- 
Stance, between the United States and 
ada. 

One of the most important steps in this 

eld concerns the convertibility of curren- 
Cles, because restrictions om currency ex- 
Change are a great obstacle in the way of 
economic cooperation. We have already 
achieved great progress in this respect. 
Among the partners of the European Pay- 
ments Union this exchange of currencies is 
liberalized to an extent that was unthink- 
able some 4 or 5 years ago. But one thing 
Temains to be done. We must also free the 
exchange of currencies from restrictions as 
far as the dollar is concerned. We have 
Made some progress in this respect, too. 

importers can get for most items, 
especially for consumer goods, all the dol- 
they need without specific licenses. 
But the final remains to be taken; and 
is a problem of special interest to you. 
I know, to speak very frankly, that many 
regard these currency restrictions, which we 
to establish in order to preserve our 
Monetary stability, as discrimination against 
the dollar, although they were not meant 
to be. Ot course, we are pleased about every 
Step you take in the direction of facilitating 
trade with the European countries, but we 
ure also aware of the fact that we have a 
Contribution to make. We are prepared to 
do this, but we cannot do this alone. It 
Must be in cooperation with other nations, 
*spectally with Great Britain. 
I should like here to draw your attention 
another very constructive element con- 
ned in the WEU Treaty, and one that 
We hope will have far-reaching effects in the 
future. It is an agreement on the limita- 
tion of armament. You will recall that 
President Eisenhower, in his famous address 
before newspaper editors and publishers in 
Washington on April 16, 1953, proposed such 
A limitation on a worldwide basis. The 
esident now has followed up this far- 
Sighted proposal by appointing Governor 
Stassen his special assistant on disarmament 
lems, and I think it is helpful in this 
Context that the members of the Western 
pean Union will, with your advice and 
encouragement, set an example by proving 
that a freely accepted limitation of arma- 
ts is workable. 

Now, to realize the greatest benefit from 
these treaties, we must see to it that major 
Points of disagreement among the partners 
do not stand in our way. One such point 
Concerns the Saar. The population of this 
Area is ethnically German, No one has ever 
Questioned that. But France does have a 

t economic interest there. An agree- 
t on the Saar has been signed in Paris, 
hae know, and has been ratified by our 
lament. I am sure you are also aware 
G the many objections to this agreement in 
dec Y. It is true that it was a difficult 
— ‘sion to reach, but we hope sincerely that, 
be the long run, it will serve the purpose 
to whole complex of treaties—that is, 
foster closer cooperation in Europe and, 
Jally, between France and Germany. 
that is important to remember, I think, 
con, nis Saar agreement, although formally 

i . uded between France and Germany, in- 

ag dn the participation of other countries 
Well. The high commissioner for the 
ı for instance, will be appointed by the 
Dawei of ministers of the Western European 
Tun, 0 this council will supervise his 
States ms. In addition to this, the United 
Etar and Great Britain will be asked to 
Antee this statute. 
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The statesmen who drew up these treaties 
and the people who are participating in 
them have been constantly aware of the 
great overriding problem that has profound- 
ly influenced all their actions. That is the 
division of Germany into two unequal parts 
by the Iron Curtain, Their awareness of it 
is apparent at various points throughout the 
treaties. In the treaty concerning the ter- 
mination of the occupation regime, for in- 
stance, the signatories pledge themselves to 
end the division of Germany. The declara- 
tion which I have already cited in which 
the NATO and WEU members say that they 
regard the Government of the Federal Re- 
public as the only representative of the Ger- 
man people is further evidence of their in- 
terest in this problem. To understand this 
situation fully it is necessary to realize that 
my country is not divided equally; but that 
three-fourths of the population live in free- 
dom and one-fourth in bondage under Soviet 
occupation. 

This problem is at the center of the great 
debate that has been carried on in my coun- 
try ever since the treaties came under dis- 
cussion in Parliament. In this debate there 
is no disagreement that the split should 
come to an end in order that those 18 million 
Germans in the Soviet Zone may enjoy the 
privileges of freedom, their unalienable hu- 
man rights. The issue here is not a geo- 
graphical one and for that reason the label 
that is so often used—German reunifica- 
tion—is inadequate. Our primary aim is to 
help our countrymen in their plight and to 
bring it to an end through peaceful means. 
When these men and women are again able 
freely to exercise their human rights, the 
unification of Germany will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. On all these points there is 
agreement in Germany. 

The difference in opinion lies in the best 
means of attaining this goal. The opposi- 
tion wanted, for instance, that another try 
at negotiation with the Soviets over the 
question of reunification should have been 
made before ratification of the Paris 
ments, The government position has al- 
ways been that such negotiation could hope 
to be successful only if the nations of the 
West could negotiate from that position of 
unity and consolidation that the completed 
treaties will provide. We, in Germany, are 
happy that this is also your position, and 
grateful that we have your support, both 
moral and physical, in this matter. 

I have tried at some length to explain cer- 
tain recent developments as adjustments 
to the realities of the present-day situation 
and to make clear the meaning of Germany's 
role in these developments. That we can 
make these adjustments of our own free 
will is, I think, an indication of foresighted- 
ness and strength of character. This pic- 
ture would not be complete, however, if we 
forget even for a moment one other impor- 
tant point. And that is that there are 
fundamental principles on which we must 
and will be firm, principles on which there 
can be no adjustment. These are the prin- 
ciples which form the basis of our common 
western heritage. This heritage is in great 
danger today, and in our constant preoccu- 
pation with preserving it we have formulated 
these treaties, which I have just outlined 
to you. We think that they are good and 
practical instruments and that they will 
serve this purpose. 

The developments which I have spoken 
about, and to which we have tried and shall 
continue to try to adjust, can, I think, 
broadly be interpreted in the following way: 
Our scientific and technological achieve- 
ments have outraced in many respects our 
social and political accomplishments. Per- 
haps one could say that scientifically man 
has achieved a far greater stature than 
morally or ethically. The achievements, 
therefore, present a challenge to our moral 
strength. Every single human being as well 
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as every nation is called upon to meet this 
challenge. 

In our endeavor to atain unity among free 
peoples through freely negotiated agree- 
ments we meet many obstacles. We must 
overcome selfish desires; we shall have to 
abandon old and cherished ideas; we shall 
have to make sacrifices. If we can do these 
things, that will be proof that we can meet 
the supreme challenge of our time. If it 
is difficult to do this, if it hurts to make 
sacrifices, then I think we should always 
remember that infinitely more is asked of 
the present and following generation than 
was required of the preceding ones. If we 
cannot solve these problems that are small 
in proportion to the crucial questions of our 
day. we shall not survive. 

If, however, we constantly prove that our 
moral fiber is strong enough to match the 
marvelous achievements of our brains, that 
the power of our soul Is always greater than 
the power of our intellect, then we shall be 
able to hand down to our children and 
grandchildren a better and safer world. I 
believe that this thought contains the true 
meaning of the efforts being made by states- 
men of the free world to bring about greater 
harmony and greater unity between their 
peoples. I can assure you that we in Ger- 
many shall continue to do our best to con- 
tribute toward the attainment of this goal. 


Thank you. 


Surgical Triumphs of the University of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorn an editorial 
which was published in the Minneapo- 
lis Star of March 28, 1955, commenting 
on surgical triumphs at the university, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U's SURGICAL 'TRIUMPHS 

Minnesota is building a worldwide repu- 
tation for preeminence in heart surgery. 
The most recent operation, performed on a 
13-year-old boy Wednesday, involved the use 
of a dog’s lung to oxygenate the patient's 
blood. It was the first operation of its kind 
performed anywhere. 

Minnesota's reputation in heart surgery 
has been steadily increasing since 1953 when 
university surgeons announced methods of 
refrigerating patients’ blood in order to slow 
down the flow and thus give operators more 
time to work within the heart. 

In 1954 the university again wrote inter- 
national headlines with news of the first 
cross-circulation, or hooked-up heart, oper- 
ation in which a human donor was used to 
supply heart and lung action for the patient, 
Since then more than 40 cross-circulation 
operations have been performed at the uni- 
versity hospitals. 

Now the doctors have found a way to elim. 
inate use of a human donor, thus decreas- 
ing the risks of each operation. A dog's lung 
is used to oxygenate the blood from the pa- 
tient while surgeons are working within his 
heart. These techniques give surgeons a 
chance to operate in a dry fleld with the 
heart directly exposed to view. Eurlier heart 
operations were shots in the dark,” because 
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the surgeon necessarily had to work within 
a pool of blood, obscuring his vision. 

These surgical triumphs reflect great cred- 
it on our State university. They are strik- 
ing evidence of the high quality of teaching 
and research that are carried on within its 
walls. 


Commencement Address by Spyros P. 
Skouras at the New York Medical 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, about 
a year ago Mr. Spyros P. Skouras, presi- 
dent of Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp., and one of the outstanding pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of America, deliv- 
ered a commencement address before the 
New York Medical College, in the course 
of receiving an honorary degree from 
that college. Mr. Skouras spoke on a 
subject which is most timely today, 
Mental Health. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
address by my good and eminent friend, 
Mr. Skouras, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY Spyros P, SKOURAS, PRESIDENT, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY-Fox FILM Corp., New 
Yorx MEDICAL COLLEGE, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 
2, 1954 


Mr. President (Charles Halsey, president 
of board of trustees), members of the gradu- 
ating class, ladies and gentlemen, with hu- 
mility, and appreciation, I accept this honor 
from one of the great institutions of medical 
learning of our land. I thank you from my 
heart, 

For nearly a century, New York Medical 
College has sent forth its young men, rep- 
resenting the blood of many races, to min- 
ister to the afflicted and allay mortal pain. 

These ministrations have been given, re- 
gardiess of race, or creed, or national bound- 
aries, for the art of medicine is the true prac- 
tice of brotherhood among men. It repre- 
sents democracy at its best. 

Therefore, I feel an exaltation today, like 
that I have had on other wonderful oc- 
casions In my life. 

One such unforgettable thrill came to me 
when, as an immigrant boy, I was uplifted 
by my first sight of the Statue of Liberty— 
and its symbolic meaning to the tired masses 
of humanity. 

Again, many years later, I was equally 
overwhelmed with emotion, when I returned 
to my native Greece—the cradle of de- 
mocracy—as a citizen of the American de- 
mocracy, and gazed upon the ancient 
Acropolis, ighted up at night in honor of 
the occasion, 

At another time, when I visited old Jeru- 
salem, and stood at the sepulchre of our 
Lord, I was carried away by a feeling of 
awesome reverence, 

Years later, I was moved to the depths 
of my being, when I flew over the border 
between Chile and Argentina, and had my 
first view of Christ of the Andes, standing 
high among the peaks, imploring the peo- 
ple of the New World to give an example of 
peace and brotherhood to the people of the 
Oid World, 
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On all these occasions, I was profoundly 
thrilled, as I am now, over the bonds that 
unite men and make democracy a blessing. 

The profession you, young men, are about 
to enter, is the most democratic and noblest 
of all mortal callings. 

The sacred trust reposed in you is exem- 
plified, best of all, by the exalted words of 
the oath of Hippocrates. This vow of devo- 
tion has guided the medical profession for 
many centuries. 

As you know so well, it was Hippocrates 
and his contemporaries who rationalized 
medicine as a science and removed it from 
the realm of superstition. 

These early Greeks drew upon all sound 
knowledge existing, up to that time, in order 
to organize the medical profession. This 
was another of their great gifts to the arts, 
sciences, and culture of civilization. 

That was a golden age of human progress, 
But, even so, the Greeks could not have 
dreamed of this miracle age of medical ad- 
vancement, and the great discoveries which 
save human life and abate pain. 

Your profession is now repaying these 
pioneers in the laboratory, in the hospital 
and home, on the battlefield, and in the 
midst of disaster. 

Besides constant endeavors to widen the 
horizon of medical science, the doctor is 
always present where there is suffering, and 
his courage and fortitude are taken for 
granted. He expects no honors, and no 
medals for gallantry. But he is, neverthe- 
less, brave under all circumstances, whether 
in ministering to the wounded soldier in 
Korea, or in Indochina, or to the yictim of 
violence, or accident, at home. 

Only last week, many lives were saved by 
the extraordinary medical preparedness that 
followed the disaster aboard the aircraft 
carrier, Bennington. 

Always the doctor stands in the presence 
of God. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak to 
you because, in spite of the breathtaking 
achievements in modern medicine, I want to 
implore you, and through you, the entire 
medical profession, to conquer another great 
area of human suffering. I refer to the 
related field of mental health. 

Another adage of the ancient Greeks was 
in effect this, “A healthy body, a healthy 
mind.” 

A healthy mind is the first requirement 
of a health citizen. But, believe me, gentle- 
men, there remains no greater challenge for 
you than that of penetrating into this vast 
and pathetic field. 

Words cannot express the gratitude that 
future generations will owe you, if your pro- 
fession can also help to ease the torment 
of the mentally ill, and explore more deeply 
this field, in order to reduce this awful 
sickness. 

I know of no illness that brings greater 
torment, both to the afflictéd ones, and to 
loved ones around them. 

Beyond that, the ills of this world of ours 
can largely be traced to minds that are 
warped and twisted, It is the madmen of 
history who have created wars, 

Who knows, but that it is along the lines 
of meeting this problem that, in time, we 
can help bring peace, and security to the 
world. 

This is an age of miracles, in every branch 
of science, and all human endeavor. Let 
us pray that we can bring about another one, 
In view of the wonders achieved in the last 
half century, the possibilities of the next 
50 years are staggering. 

This golden opportunity is yours. You, 
young men, receive your degrees today from 
a warm and vibrant human institution, in- 
terested in a healthy citizenship. Your 
heritage is a precious one. 

As a respected leader of his community, 
the doctor must minister to the soul and 
to the aspiration of his neighbors, 

The community, where people are knit 
closely together, is the source of great ideas 
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that reach to all the corners of the earth. 
The communities into which you will go, are 
the segments of America which constitute 
the glorious sum total of our country which, 
today, is the hope of the world. 

Your community will look up to each of 
you for the spiritual inspiration which will 
help to make your neighbors better citizens 
of a free world. 

You are the most fortunate of men, and 
you can render tremendous service, You will 
be leaders in the whole fight for freedom, 
because no matter what treasures of health, 
and prosperity we possess, they are of little 
consequence if we are not freemen. 

Today, our freedom is again threatened 
because evil despots want to conquer and 
control all the world. 

Yesterday, it was the Nazis and Fascists 
who inflicted sorrow, and suffering upon the 
world, and particularly upon their own peo- 
ple, by their greedy and insane ambitions. 

Today, it is the distorted minds of the 
Kremlin which have enslaved half the worid, 
and seek to conquer the rest of it with their 
satanic doctrines. 

As long as our country has faith in God, 
and freedom, as long as it is the good neigh- 
bor and the good Samaritan to all peoples, 
and as long as its devotion to democracy 
remains, we know that this effort to conquer 
and ensiave cannot succeed. 

We must, therefore, work with all our 
hearts and souls, whatever our calling may 
be, to build a better America, as strong in 
its faith to these principles, as it is strong 
in its material resources and resolute purpose 
to resist, and overcome any aggression, 

May God grant you the power to build a 
citizenship that is as healthy in mind as 
it is robust in body, to meet this respon- 
sibility without flinching. 

Your generation, and your profession can 
give greatly to the leadership that will keep 
America safe, and the beacon of liberty 
aflame for all men, 


The Late Senator Maybank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 2, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement of March 2, 1955, I present 
and ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor a statement in tribute to 
my late colleague, the Senator from 
South Carolina, Burnet R. Maybank. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON HONORING 
Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK 

Mr. President, it is not possible for me to 
add to the outstanding tributes that have 
been paid today to Burnet Maybank. I cat 
only confirm and corroborate these deserving 
statements. I shall always remember him 
for his deep and devoted interest to the 
problems of not just the State of South 
Carolina but the the Nation as a whole. He 
was sincerely interested in assisting other 
Senators with their many problems. He 
never hesitated to devote his talent, his 
energy, and his wisdom to the many social 
and economic problems of the Nation. He 
had a broad vision, a broad understanding 
of our country and the world as it is today- 
His wise counsel, his devoted service, will be 
sorely missed in this Chamber, I wish t? 
join with my colleagues in extending to his 
family my deepest sympathy, 
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Ike Frowns on War Talk 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Ike Frowns on War Talk,” 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of March 30, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ine Frowns ON War TALK 


President Eisenhower has done his coun- 
trymen and the free world a great service by 
letting it be known that he is not a party 
to the war talk being put out by some of 
his principal advisers. 

This talk appears to be designed to ma- 
neuver the President into a position in 
which he will be publicly committed to using 
the Armed Forces of the United States to 
keep the Chinese Communists from taking 
islands within a few miles of the Chinese 
mainland. 

Some of the President's military advisers 
and top commanders in the Far East want 
the President to say he will fight for 
Quemoy and Matsu. They have the support 
of a few Members of Congress who share 
their desire for an early showdown with the 
Communists and conviction that the United 
States can win such a showdown with atomic 
weapons. 

This faction believes a declaration that 
the United States will fight for Quemoy and 
Matsu as well as for Formosa may deter the 
Communists from trying to take the off- 
Shore islands. It contends Russia wouldn't 
help China fight the United States if war 
broke out over those islands. 

Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
Tecently gave rise to a flock of stories that 
the Communists are likely to attempt to 
take the offshore islands any time after 
April 15. 

Talk of early Communist moves against 
the islands is accompanied by warnings that 
Tailure to resist such a move would cause all 
Of Asia to lose faith in the United States and 
turn toward communism. 

Despite their exalted position those who 
Put out this talk about what the Commu- 
Nists will do and how Asians will react are 
Just guessing. They are in no better posi- 
tion to know what is in the minds of the 
top leaders of China and Russia than any 
Other diligent students of communism and 
Chinese and Russian history. 

Confident predictions that Russia will not 
BO to China's aid reflect wishful thinking 
Father than something to be relied upon. 

Most Asian governments think the United 
States has no right to use its Armed Forces 
to keep the Communists from taking islands 
Within a few miles of the coast. That view 
is shared byfour Western allies. Asians are 
ae likely to be alienated by use of United 
States atomic weapons to hold Quemoy and 
Matsu as by nonintervention in those is- 
lands, 
= President Eisenhower cast doubt on Car- 
1 €y's estimate that the Communists are like- 
2 to try to take offshore islands by the mid- 

© of next month. The political and mili- 

intelligence reaching the White House 
th not support the Navy's estimate that 
1 € Communists will have enough strength 
Or such an operation by that date. 

The President is keenly aware of the dan- 
Eer of war in the Formosa Strait but he does 
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not take the view that war is Imminent or 
inevitable. He does not intend to be ma- 
neuvered into a position in which the dan- 
ger will be unnecessarily increased. 

It is to be hoped that the President's pub- 
lic indication of displeasure with warscare 
talk will have a restraining influence on 
those in his administration who haye been 
talking along those lines. 

It is to be hoped that the President's views 
and clear indication that he continues to 
make basic decisions in Formosa will have 
a reassuring effect in allied countries. 

Allied relations with Russia are entering 
a stage in which the allied cause may suf- 
fer greatly if our principal allies do not have 
full confidence in American policy in For- 
mosa as well as in Europe. The President's 
advisers must not be permitted to undermine 
allied confidence in his leadership by irre- 
sponsible talk and uncoordinated actions. 


Hans Christian Andersen Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a proc- 
lamation issued by the eminent Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, G. Mennen Williams, 
designating Saturday, April 2, 1955, as 
Hans Christian Andersen Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OP MICHICAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing. 
Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
Day 


In a world where accomplishment, not 
ostentation and vain glory, is the foundation 
of enduring fame, the man longest and best 
remembered is the man who serves his fel- 
lows with honesty of heart and mind. 

Such a man was the Danish writer Hans 
Christian Andersen, the 150th aniversary of 
whose birth will be celebrated on April 2 in 
60 lands throughout the world. Born in 
the little village of Odense, the son of a poor 
shoemaker, he learned early in life how 
often men, decelyed by outward show, for- 
get to be human. 

First recognized in Europe as a novelist, 
his international and lasting reputation 
rests not on his plays and novels but on the 
unpretentious fairy tales in which he set 
down countless wise and witty observations. 
When in 1875, at the age of 70, he closed his 
eyes to the world, he did so in the knowledge 
that his stories were read by grownups as 
well as children everywhere, and that he 
had become Denmark's best known and most 
widely respected son. 

As young and old in every land to whom 
his tales have brought delight and pleasure 
observe with special ceremonies the sesqui- 
centennial of the poor village boy, who with- 
in his lifetime achieved worldwide fame but 
who always remained sympathetic to the 
humble and the poor, it is most appropriate 
that in America every State in our great 
Union join in the celebrations honoring his 
memory. 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby pro- 
claim Saturday, April 2, 1955, as Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen Day in Michigan, and urge 
that on that day our people, individually and 
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as members of literary, educational, and 
other groups and organizations, pay tribute 
to the of the man born on that 
date in 1805, whose fanciful yet profound 
fairy stories, written more than a century 
ago for the boys and girls of his native Den- 
mark, today are still read and loved by an 
ever-growing worldwide audience of children 
and adults. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of 
the State of Michigan, this 24th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and fifty-five, and of the Common- 
wealth the 119th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

James M. HARE, 
Secretary of State. 


Industry Moves South, and With It, 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD & very 
fine article entitled “Industry Moves 
South, and With It, Prosperity” from the 
Evening Star of March 31. This article, 
by Mr. Joseph Fox, emphasizes the great 
role being played by former Senator 
Charles E. Daniel in attracting and 
building new industries in our great 
Southland. It also points out that the 
Piedmont area of South Carolina has 
become the textile center of the United 
States. 

Speaking further of our great State 
of South Carolina, Mr. President, I 
should also like to call to the attention 
of the Senate the outstanding perform- 
ance of South Carolina bands and floats 
in the Cherry Blossom Festival parade 
in Washington last night. For the sec- 
ond year in a row, the parade’s grand 
prize was won by the South Carolina float 
from Myrtle Beach, S. C. 

The Winyah High School Band of 
Georgetown, S. C., also won first prize 
in the State band competition, for the 
second consecutive year. In addition to 
all this, Mr. President, the Spartanburg 
High School Band won third place in 
another contest yesterday afternoon. 

On behalf of these able representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina, I 
wish to say that I am proud of these 
remarkable achievements, Mr. President. 
I salute them, and extend to them my 
most sincere congratulations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDUSTRY Moves SOUTH, AND WITH IT, 
PROSPERITY 
(By Joseph A. Fox) 

This is the story of one of history's great- 
est industrial migrations. 

It is mostly cbout textiles and their move 
from New England to the South. But it 
goes much deeper than that. It involves 
other industries, related and unrelated, 
which have joined the parade. It involycs 
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changes—potentlally great changes—in the 
social and economic structure of the Nation. 

It also involves a prime example of short- 
sighted labor policies. 

In New England, where office workers are 
the poorest paid in the country, textile 
wages are the highest in the country. The 
unions made the fatal mistake of demand- 
ing more than the textile traffic could bear. 
Exodus to nonunion territory has been the 
result. 

To assess the dispersion of America’s light 
industry—its causes and effects—this re- 
porter recently completed an extensive tour 
through New England and Dixie. It was a 
study in many different contrasts. But the 
greatest contrast between the two regions, 
businesswise, is one of mood. 

In the late winter chill, the grimy win- 
dows of New England towns stare from de- 
serted buildings like empty sockets in a 
row of skulls, 

Spindles and leoms—that once clattered a 
symphony of prosperity—are junk. 

Jobless men and women are counted in 
the thousands. 

Decay and despair go hand in hand. 

This is how it is in Lawrence and Lowell— 
New Bedford, Woonsocket, Pawtucket, Man- 
chester—in scores of once thriving commu- 
nities from Connecticut to Maine to which 
America looked for its cottons and woolens. 

The new textile empire centers, like the 
head of a comet, in the Piedmont area of the 
Carolinas and George—but the tall of the 
comet trails all the way to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. To the hard core of the region's long- 
established textile industry, runaways from 
the North add constant Increments. 

In this expanding network, the drab work 
centers that other generations knew are dis- 
appearing before the push of a resurgent 
economy. 

Ultramodern machinery in specially de- 
signed buildings raises production rates far 
above old levels. 

Everywhere, the economy hums with busy 
confidence, The South is experiencing a new 
reconstruction era. This time, it’s good. 

New England is fighting for its life; some 
of the tough Yankee strain, which never 
gives up, still professes to see hope for the 
textile industry there. But the battle is 
most unequal, Just how unequal, a few sta- 
tistics will show. 

EIGHTY PERCENT IN SOUTH 

The South now claims 80 percent of the 
Nation's clothmaking business. There are 
about 600,000 textile workers in Dixie—all 
of them white—as against the 170,000 jobs in 
cotton synthetics and woolen worsted left in 
New England. 


The shift has been accelerated since World 


War II and has almost exactly reversed the 
2 which obtained in the World War 
era. 

More than 350 New England mills have 
called it quits or made a start elsewhere dur- 
ing the last 20 years. In the past 9 years, 
liquidations have wiped out 236 plants with 
nearly 92,000 workers. It is not possible to 
say how many of these mills actually moved 
south. The migration does not work that 
way. A factory closes in the North. Some- 
time later—or perhaps earlier—the company 
operating it opens a new plant or several 
plants south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

The business has gone, and with it the 
jobs. But the people who manned the 
northern plant do not move to the new 
operation. A few key workers may be trans- 
planted, but the rest stay behind Jobless. 

New England's exact unemployment fig- 
ures are hard to come by—a clue to the size 
of the problem may lle in the fact that 
127,877 people are now drawing unemploy- 
ment benefits in the six-State area. There 
is no telling how many may have used up 
their benefit privileges and failed to find 
new work. On the other side of the coin, 
Labor Department employment figures are 
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significant. From 1939 to 1953, New Eng- 
land showed a gain of 37.4 percent in non- 
agricultural employment as against the na- 
tional average of 63 percent. In comparison 
no State in the Southeast was less than the 
national average. This ratio still holds good. 
UNJUSTIFIED OPTIMISM? 


New Englanders like to tell themselves 
things will pick up shortly; that the textile 
migration is about over. They will draw 
little comfort in this connection from a 
recent check which showed that 21 textile 
firms from the North were conducting simul- 
taneous scouting operations—in the Green- 
ville (S. C.) area alone. 

In any economic development of this sort, 
there is an inevitable snow-balling effect, 
In the wake of the textile shift, manufac- 
turers of textile machinery and the pro- 
ducers of chemical materials that are woven 
into synthetics are heading southward to get 
nearer their market. ` 

And, having observed the happy experi- 
ence of these pioneers, other Industries, 
totally unrelated to textiles, these days, are 
taking their clue from the clothmakers and 
looking toward the South. 

Why? What Is the explanation of this 
phenomenon? 

As already indicated, union labor must 
take a large share of the responsibility for 
industry's flight from New England to Dixie. 
What labor did to the New England mills— 
and what the burgeoning of the industrial 
South is doing to the cause of unionism— 
will be examined in detail in later articles of 
this series. 


LABOR NOT ONLY FAGTOR 


But the labor problem is not the only 
factor behind the great migration. Besides 
offering an abundance of nonunion labor at 
nonunion wages, the South is fighting ag- 
gressively to attract new industry—and the 
effort is paying off. 4 

Free plant sites and relief from taxation 
are big weapons in the southern arsenal. 
Cities are issuing bonds—borrowing money 
to buy attractive factory locations for pros- 
pective customers. State governments see 
to it that the newcomers get a break from 
the tax collector. The theory is that in- 
creased payrolls are better revenue producers 
than are taxes. 

Greenville, mentioned above, calls itself 
the textile center of the country. But this 
South Carolina city is not above capitaliz- 
ing on the current trend, It is busy pro- 
moting its Golden Strip, a large area of un- 
developed land which is envisioned as the 
eventual site of a huge development of di- 
versified plants furnishing employment for 
thousands. 

It already has attracted one Important 
and perhaps surprising customer: The W. 
R.. Grace Co. This old-established shipping 
firm is branching out into plastics—and 
setting up a multi-million-dollar operation 
in food packaging. 

South Carolina's efforts to attract new in- 
dustry are typical of the South, though few 
if any can match this State for aggressive- 
néss. The State frees immigrant business 
from all but the school-millage tax for the 
first 5 years. 


STATE'S PRIME MOVER 


A big cog in the South Carolina indus- 
trlal- recruitment program is Charles E. 
Daniel, of Greenville, head of the construc- 
tion company which bears his name, and an 
associate of the former Gov. James F. Byrnes. 
Mr. Daniel was Governor Byrnes’ interim ap- 
pointee to the Senate last year after the 
death of Senator Maybank. But he is a 
businessman rather than a politician. Even 
in adjoining North Carolina, which might be 
pardoned a bit of jealousy, he is rated as 
the principal driving force behind the 
buildup in the Piedmont, 

A visitor is told that Mr. Daniel not only 
does the spadework to pave the way for 
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attracting industry, but promises to have a 
modern plant ready for occupancy by the 
newcomer in 6 months, at minimum cost. 
Some of the structures the Daniel concern 
turn out are show places. Always the utili- 
tarian side is stressed. 
ONE-LEVEL BUILDINGS 


Most of these bulldings, for example, are of 
ground-level design, with great production 
advuntages over the traditional multistoried 
factory. In textiles they are set up for an in- 
tegrated operation that may carry a bale of 
cotton right through to the point where it 
emerges from the mechanical maze as 3 
finished sheet. 

All of which only adds to the migratory 
snowball. The tired old New England mills 
lack that sort of efficiency. And dwindling 
receipts have kept their owners from doing 
the plant modernizing that is needed so 
badly. 

They have spent about $185 million for 
this p since World War II. It has not 
been nearly enough. 


Thomas Parran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Thomas Parran,” which was 
published in the Baltimore Sun of April 
1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOMAS PARRAN 

Thomas Parran was the Republican candi- 
date for the United States Senate in the 
year before the outbreak of the First World 
War. He was at the time 53 years of age. 
These bits of history tell us that Mr. Parran 
reached his fullness of life in a kind of 
world that is past forever, Adaptable though 
he was, Mr. Parran must have had in later 
years a feeling of movement through strange, 
unreal places. And younger people who met 
him—say, people under 50—must occasion- 
ally have wondered whether he belonged in 
the period of William McKinley, Abraham 
Lincoln, or Andrew Jackson. Perhaps, they 

telt that these periods merged and blended, 
anyway. 

The great time in Mr. Parran's life was 60 
years ago, come November. That was the 
day when the Republicans elected their first 
governor after the Civil War. Two months 
later, Lloyd Lowndes assumed his duties as 
governor and ambitious Republicans saw & 
new panorama unfold before their eyes. To 
lift their spirits further, Republican victory 
in the Nation was in the air and, in fact, 10 
months after Mr. Lowndes was Installed in 
Annapolis, Mr. McKinley won his first victory 
over William Jennings Bryan and started 16 
years of Republican rule in Washington. 

Exciting days. And there in Annapolis was 
Tom Parran, a man beginning to be- well 
seasoned at 36. Other men who fasten thelr 
names in the minds of older men and women 
were there, too. Phil Goldsborough, the 
young State’s attorney in Dorchester County. 
was there. He had the audacity to shoot for 
a seat in the United States Senate though be 
was barely eligible in age. He got the seat 
32 years later. Sydney Mudd was there— 
the first Sydney. He was planning to make 
southern Maryland his personal domain, and 
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he made it such later that year. He went to 
Congress and became “Marse Sydney.” His 
name was so potent that, after his death, 
his elder son soon followed him in Congress 
use his name was Sydney. 
Also there was George L, Wellington, the 
®elf-educated man from Cumberland, who 
d the best mind and the best tongue in 
the lot. He had managed Mr. Lowndes’ 
campaign and he was to break with him. 
Was also to break with President McKinley 
While a Republican Senator and to support 
+ Bryan in 1900. His speech for Mr. Bryan 
in the Lyric was one of the things in Mary- 
d politics to be remembered. In the 
Politics of the day, which might be described 
mischieyously innocent, Wellington was 
an Aneurin Beyan—a man of talents and 
Moods—who seemed to haye wells of inex- 
Ustible fervor which could be governed 
neither by himself nor any or all of his 
ates. He lived to support Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912. Stricken and crippled he 
from a box in Ford's Theater a short 
eech which still echoes in the memories 
at some who heard it. 
In that faraway life, Tom Parran had his 
ent and to him, and to others who 
So that far back, it was a pleasant life, in 
Which politics could be at once a serious 
Purpose and a gay game in a broad Innd 
Which was safe and sure of itself. He was 
enough to spend the overflow of years 
a humorous patriarch who thought the 
d had been wonderously good in planting 
feet In Calvert County. 


Cost of the United States Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, recently the distinguished 
mE 


esentative from the 18th District 

M. SEnsylvania, the Honorable RICHARD 
Smurson, in his weekly letter to his 
tuents, gave some interesting fig- 

Ures on the cost of the United States 
Army. I ask unanimous consent that 
ie excerpt from his letter be printed in 

© Appendix of the RECORD, 


W. There being no objection, the extract 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


neh € facts and figures were developed dur- 
earings by the Military Appropriations 
fmm ttee which I am sure will be of in- 
bition all my readers. We hear about the 
is a po ent for national defense, but that 
dug Vague figure which may not be thor- 
facts», understood. However, some of the 
and figures are understandable, fasci- 
For and almost fantastic, 
A instance, for aviation fuel, the Air 
For uses over 400,000 tank cars a year. 
carg tary fuel tanks alone, 6,000 freight 
a tear ot these tanks, which would form 
n over 50 miles long, are utilized. 
Military men are the best fed in the 
mt, The Air Force alone used enough 
Sf 10 1 year to supply the needs of a city 
erg for 100 years. Our chicken farm- 
Would 
Force alo 
lay 


Rat 


Probably put it this way: The Air 
lion ne would use the products of 2 mil- 
men ware hens per year. Our beef cattle- 
Consumers interested to know that the Army 
each beef from about 700,000 animals 


am year, 


Our potato farmers will be 


at the fact that the Navy consumes 
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150 million pounds of potatoes a year, and 
our dairymen to learn that the Navy alone 
consumes 18,500,000 pounds of butter. 

For bread, pastries, etc., the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force consume the wheat yield of 
500,000 acres. 

Our servicemen are also the cleanest in 
the world, so we are told. In 1 month, for 
instance, our sallors alone used 22 carloads 
of paper toweling just to dry their hands. 


The Principles of Collective Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read in the Letters to the 
Editor” column of the New York Herald 
Tribune a significant comment from 
Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Jr., making 
certain important observations on the 
future of American foreign policy and 
pointing out the unsound alternatives 
to the present wise American policies of 
partnership with the free nations. 

I send to the desk the text of this 
letter and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITING FOR PEACE 


To the Neto York Herald Tribune: 

Can America go it alone? Can our coun- 
try meet the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion without allies? 

There are some who would have us believe 
so0—recently their voices have grown more 
strident, 

They would have us believe that collective 
security—the concept of free nations work- 
ing together to safeguard freedom—is some- 
how a dangerous doctrine. With their im- 
paired vision they see the network of de- 
fenses which our country is building 
throughout the free world as entangling 
alliances. 

The neo-isolationists would have us break 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia and 
thus reduce the possibility of preventing a 
world war. They would expel Communist- 
controlled countries from the United Nations 
and so encourage international lawlessness 
by freeing such governments from the “in- 
yisible deterrent” which the U. N. member- 
ship imposes. They would discontinue the 
work of special agencies of the U. N. and 
thereby abandon the fight against the breed- 
ing grounds of communism—hunger, sick- 
ness, and poverty. 

Perhaps their most insidious and falla- 
cious argument is that collective security is 
incompatible with national sovereignty and 
that our very freedom is threatened when 
we make agreements to give strength and 
encouragement to our allies. 

They exploit false fears by charging that 
we have surrendered our independence and 
relinquished our rights. They ignore the 
fact that no treaty can deprive us of the 
liberties which are guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights in our Constitution, 

What are the alternatives in American 
foreign policy today? 

Should America stand isolated and alone, 
or seek the active support and cooperation 
of the other free peoples of the world? 
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Shall we abandon these peoples, leaving 
them helpless before the economic, political, 
and military pressures of the Communists— 
or give them the strength that will enable 
them to resist these pressures and maintain 
their freedom? 

Shall we give the Communists the chance 
to spread their falsehoods, escaping our argu- 
ments and evading our logic—or shall we 
make sure that there is a world forum where 
Communist propaganda can be effectively 
answered, where world opinion can be 
mobilized, and where joint action to resist 
aggression and maintain peace can be taken? 

Shall we surrender to the counsel of 
despair and defeat—or seek to convince all 
men who would be free that they must be 
willing to fight to defend their freedom? 

Only through constant effort, in publie 
debate and action, can we demonstrate to all 
the world the superiority of our ideas and 
our ideals over the Communist program. 
Only by being militarily, economically, 
politically, and spiritually strong can the free 
nations of the world prevent aggression. 
Only by uniting for peace can we secure 
peace, 

GOODHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Policy Committee, 
Committee for Collective Security. 
New Tonk, March 15, 1955. 


Accomplishments of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, yesterday, 
March 31, marked the 22d anniversary of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn a short 
summary of the accomplishments of this 
important organization. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REBORD, as follows: 

BOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS 

March $1 marks the 22d anniversary of 
a memorable adventure in service to Ameri- 
can youth through the conservation of nat- 
ural resources. On that day, in 1933, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the act 
that that gave new meaning to the letters 
CcC. For 9 years thereafter, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps offered needy, unem- 
ployed young men opportunities to earn, 
learn, and serye. 

Camps were set up in every State and 
Territory, and in the insular possessions, 
From these as bases, the boys built truck 
roads and telephone lines, erected towers, 
and helped promote a nationwide program 
of forest-fire prevention and suppression. 

They planted nearly 3 million acres to 
trees, fought fires, and removed diseased and 
deformed trees from other millions of acres 
of forest. Where they worked green stands 
of forests now grow and protect the hills 
and mountains as they yield valuable crops 
of wood and give places for recreation. 

They built check dams, diversion ditches, 
terraces, and did other jobs to fix the moy- 
ing soil and restore fertility on millions of 
acres from coast to coast, 

Western stockmen are indebted to them 
for better grasslands, sportsmen for wildlife 
cover and fish ponds, and everybody for 
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parks and places to picnic or make overnight 
camps. 

When the Civilian Conservation Corps 
‘was ended on June 30, 1942, its accomplish- 
ments were estimated as worth some $2 bil- 
lion. Greater than this, however, were the 
benefits received by some 3 million young 
men, with their parents or dependents. To 
them was given health, hope, a sense of se- 
curity, and an understanding of man's de- 
pendence upon the earth. The record of this 
organization is a dramatic example of the 
influence a nation can have on the lives of 
its citizens, 


Experiments in Mung Bean Sprouts in 
Treatment of Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 8, 1955 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to have inserted 
the following article by John O'Donnel, 
of the New York Daily News, and chief 
of the Washington bureau for this pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Speaker, this article was called 
to my attention by a constituent of mine 
through the mail. 

Ninety-five percent of all the mung 
beans in the United States are grown in 
my district. I have made several in- 
sertions in the Recorp pertaining to the 
subject matters in this article in the 
82d and 83d Congress. I am pleased to 
hear that the product is now undergoing 
a test by the Medical Research Founda- 
tion of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that this product 
properly tested will certainly be of great 
service to the people of the world. I 
certainly hope that the Medical Research 
Foundation of Oklahoma will not hesi- 
tate to call on the chemist who discov- 
ered this product to assist them in any- 
way possible in making this product 
available for the use of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I personally speak as a 
layman on medical research and bio- 
chemistry, but I have certainly seen and 
know of some terrific results that this 
product has done for people in the Wash- 
ington area and my State. Iam looking 
forward to hearing from the results. 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29.—In these 
final hours of 1954 we are happy to report 
that a combination of eagerness by farmers 
in the Southwest to make more money out 
of thelr mung bean crops (the product is 
now used almost entirely in making chop 
suey) and the political influence of such 
powerful individuals as Senator Kerr, Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma, the new junior Senator from 
Kentucky, ALBEN Barktiry, and others on 
Capitol Hill ts about to confer a boon on suf- 
fering mankind, 

This is the now successful effort to have 
the Oklahoma Medical Foundation conduct 
@ year-long test under the auspices of the 
medical chiefs of the Armed Forces to deter- 
mine the efficacy of the mung bean sprouts 
in the treatment of burns of all degrees. 
This project has been considered for more 
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than 2 years by the all-powerful National 
Research Council and top medical men who 
realize the importance of treatment of burns 
in these days of atom warfare and the haz- 
ards of fire and explosion from jet plane 
fuel. 

In the past 12 months, this reporter has 
listened to some of the most conservative and 
highly esteemed medical men in this Capital. 
The accidental discovery of the mung 
bean juice as a medical weapon to treat 
burns on a par with other important aids 
to human life which have been stumbled 
upon by accident. 

It isn't clear what old wife discovered that 
the leaves of the blooming foxglove in her 
kitchen garden eased pains around the heart, 
But from the discovery we got digitalis. 
Some Indian in old Peru learned that the 
scrapings from the bark of the cinchona 
shrubs releived the bone-shaking agony of 
malaria. That gave us quinine. 

The story of the mung bean juice and its 
present part in modern medical investiga- 
tion is one of absorbing interest. 

In 1944 an explosion took place in a chop 
suey canning factory in a Chicago suburb. 
Several employees were severely scalded. 
The uninjured who rushed to give first ald 
seized the nearest cool liquid at hand. This 
Was in the vats containing the freshly cut 
mung bean sprouts and their juices. It was 
poured on the injured and they were hurried 
to a hospital. 

THE JUICE PROVIDED PROTECTION 


Several were on the dangerous list. An 
observant surgeon in the hospital noticed 
an unusual development. Although the 
parts of the bodies which had not been 
drenched with the juice showed deep blis- 
ters, the faces, throats, and limbs which the 
juice had reached showed little blistering. 
What wounds there were healed with re- 
markable speed and left little or no scar 
tissue. The doctor went back to the manu- 
facturing plant and made his own investiga- 
tion on the nature of the first aid treatment, 


The doctor suggested to the head of the ` 


chop suey plant, Ben Zaremba and his re- 
search chemist, Joseph Ryankeiwicz, that 
there was evidently some property in the 
raw juice of the mung bean that was un- 
usually effective in the treatment of burns. 
For a year and a half the experiments went 
on. 

The raw juice, it developed, was an effec- 
tive agent in the treatment of burns or a 
skin affliction (such as poison ivy, sunburn, 
etc.) for only 24 or 48 hours. The trick was 
to discover an enzyme which would preserve 
the quallties and so make the juice available 
for bottling and shipment, 


O. K. ITS SALE FOR MINOR BURNS 


This was accomplished a year and a halt 
later. The Food and Drug Administration 
gave its O. K. to the sale of the product for 
“the relief of minor burns, sunburns, poison 
oak, and poison ivy.” But efforts to get the 
medical qualities of the product tested for 
surgical use in the treatment of burns by 
the Armed Forces, hospitals, Red Cross, etc., 
ran into years of delay—delays which con- 
tinued until this month. 

Then the accidental, human element 
moved into the picture. The head of the 
chop suey factory and his research chemist 
came to Washington to see if it were possible 
to get a test by a foundation to determine the 
worth of the discovery. They finally invaded 
the suite of the then Vice President BARKLEY 
and talked the Veep’s administrative assis- 
tant, Willlam Vaughan. 

Vaughan wasn't much interested. 

Then came the interesting development. 
A case of samples was left by the disap- 
pointed visitors from Chicago. The Veep 
took some home. Several months later, Mrs. 
Barkley suffered a severe accident in the 
kitchen, she poured a bottle over the burns, 
called the doctor and came back to Capitol 
Hill singing the praise of the lotion. 
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Then came a series of fortultous events. 
Washington's senior radio broadcaster, Earl 
Godwin, picked up a few sample botties in 
the Veep's office. Some time later, Mrs. God- 
win, opening a can of steamed plum pudding, 
screamed when the Christmas delicacy ex- 
ploded in her face, Husband Godwin 
emptied the bottles over the burns, called the 
doctor and a few days later went on the alr 
extolling the power of the magic drug. 

Six months later, more than 60 reputable 
physicians were using the lotion in their 
private practice. 

MUST GET RESEARCH COUNCIL'S O. x. 


But—and this is highly proper—the med- 
ical men of the Armed Forces cannot use 
any medication or drug on personne! until 
it has first been formally tested and ap- 
proved by the Nation's top scientific board, 
the National Research Council. 

Now, the mung bean juice is getting its 
formal year-long test, first on animals, later, 
if it works, on the human hide. And the 
force that finally put the test across was the 
demand of the Oklahoma and Arizona mung 
bean growers on their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives that they wanted the test made 
because here was what seemed to be a good 
chance to increase thelr acreage of mung 
beans, 


The National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. “Mr. 
President, the matter of the debt of the 
United States is, to my mind, one of the 
most serious problems confronting us. 
In a recent editorial entitled “Visualizing 
the National Debt,” the Oil City Pa.) 
Derrick presented some figures showing 
that if we took the salaries and the wages 
of all our people, including those in the 
armed services, the total would be $79 
billion less than the total debt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VISUALIZING THE NATIONAL DEBT 

The national debt is owed, in part, bY 
ever American family. It amounts to a first 
lien on all our national assets. 

Just how big is the national debt? 

In round figures it is $279 billion. 

Figures like that, however, mean little t? 
the average individual. To get a better ide? 
of the magnitude of the national debt, the 
Tax Foundation draws this graphic picture: 

Suppose we took the total annual pay- 
checks of ever one of the 55 million people 
who work in our factories, our businesses. 
and on our farms. Suppose we added to 
that the pay of 7 million civilians on GOV“ 
ernment payrolls and the 3 million persons 
in the Armed Forces. Suppose we then added 
such extras as all the social-security psy” 
ments made by employers— 

We'd then have a total of $209 billion, OF 
$70 billion less than the total of the natio 
debt. 

Isn't this a convincing argument of the 
necessity for the vigorous support of ever? 
citizen of continued efforts to reduce GOY 
ernment spending and bring the budget into. 
balance? 


1955 
Urgent Need: Bossier City Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have previously brought to 
the attention of the Congress the sit- 
Uation in reference-to a separate and in- 
dependent post office for Bossier City, 

The Planters Press, of Bossier City, 
La., in its issue of March 19, 1955, car- 
ried a further news article on this sub- 
ject. This well-written, clearly thought- 
Out article presents the thinking of the 
Citizens of this fine city. The editor 
is prompted to carry this article by his 
zeal for the improvement of this com- 
munity and is deeply interested in his 
fellow citizens. The article answers 
Many of the points which have been 
raised and I feel it should be presented 
to the Congress so that the full and com- 
* Plete picture will be known. 

The article is as follows: 

Conrusren Postat Messencer Hap His Facts 
BADLY TWISTED 
(By Ned Touchstone) 

A confused Texan came to Bossier City 

esday afternoon to tell Bosslerites why 
he thinks he should turn thumbs down on 
a city's request for independent postal 

ce. 


Emery W. Roderick, manager of the Dallas 
district, based a large part of his argument 
©n difficulty in other cities in sorting mail 
Which would be addressed to Bossicr City. 

indicated that mail handlers are very 
familiar with Shreveport but would have 
cumeulty recalling the small city of Bossier 
2 when they see an envelope addressed 
ere. 


What never occurred to the Dallasite 18 
this fact: Mall which comes to Bossier City 
as a branch is addressed “Bossier City.” 

which would come if a change is made 
is also addressed “Bossier City.” 

The other half of his argument against 
Separate postal service was based upon the 
high cost. He indicated that it would be too 
expensive to give Bossier City the type of 
mall service that West Monroe and Pine- 
Ville have been able to get for themselves. 

estimated that it would cost $30,000 
more per year to sort outgoing mail on this 
Side of the river instead of sending it across 
Tiver to be sorted in Shreveport. He 
did not explain why the same number of 

Ployees relieved of duties in Shreveport 

y taking away a fifth of the mail volume 
Could not be used in Bossier City to handle 

t volume of mail. 

He cited efficiencies and improvement of 

ail service under the administration which 
®Ppointed him to his new post of high au- 

Ority, He seemed surprised to learn that 

Ossler City receives just as bad, or worse, 
Mail service than it received under earller 
administrations. 

i Several of the Bossler City civic leaders 
enterrupted him while he was discussing 
ficiency to determine why the mail service 
aich ces 2 days to deliver a letter from Bos- 
er City 2 miles out the Benton Road, or to 
> Chute. He explained that the rural 
a, tes serving these areas run out of Benton 
nd Haughton and that it is politically un- 
—— to change a mall route. He had no ready 
8 answer for the unbelievably poor 
ice piven Benton patrons on letters from 
Bossier ty. 
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Roderick told the gathering that his 
Dallas file does not show when or why the 
Shreveport Post Office abandoned its promise 
to cancel Bossier City mail “Bossier City.” 
He promised that this promise to Bossierites 
would be remembered in the future and 
again promised some of the other promises 
made earlier by postal officials. 

He indicated that a final decision had not 
been made officially, and that he might give 
the city a favorable decision even though he 
is personally convinced that Bossier City 
would be better off doing things like they 
are done in Texas. He frequently cited sub- 
urban areas and small towns in the Lone 
Star State which have asked to be made 
branch offices instead of independent offices. 

Bossier City is the seventh largest city in 
the State of Louisiana. Although Bossier 
Parish is among the top parishes in the 
State in total population, it does not have a 
first-class post office, 

J. Murray Durham, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Bossier City, presented Rod- 
erick with written arguments in behalf of 
independent service for Bossier City. Homer 
Cox, commander of the American Legion 
post here, also presented arguments in be- 
half of Bossier City. 

Nearly everyone at the meeting cited ex- 
amples of poor service to the Bossier branch, 
Roderick suggested that the problems be 
taken up with the local postmaster, 

After the mecting he was reminded that 
Bossier City is one of those few cities in the 
United States which doesn't have a local 
postmaster. 


Again, I state it is my hope the Post- 
master General will act immediately to 
give these citizens the postal facilities to 
which they are entitled—an independent 
and separate post office. 


Senator Neely’s Attack on the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which was published in the Washington 
Post of March 31, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Neety’s SLIPPERY GROUND 


Senator Neevy’s blast at President Eisen- 
hower could be dismissed as merely an ex- 
plosion of political gas, except for one fact. 
The Senator accused the President of mak- 
ing a show of his religion and of hypocrisy 
in his profession of faith. That is a foul 
blow which will be resented by a large num- 
ber of people without regard for political or 
religious affiliations. 

In this land of free worship religion is 
entirely a personal matter. A man’s faith 
has no place In the political arena. If there 
were a shadow of truth in Senator Nrery’s 
accusation of insincerity on the part of the 
President in his profession of faith—and we 
do not think there is—the President would 
be answerable for his offense before his God 
and not before the people. For a politician 
to invade this realm and presume to judge 
the state of the President's conscience is a 
gross disservice to the cause of religion, as 
weil as that of politics. We agree with Sen- 
ator Durr in saying that “To criticize how or 
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where any American worships Is a direct vio- 
lation of that right and infringes the very 
spirit of religious freedom.” If Senator 
Nx thinks this sort of bigotry will pay 
political dividends, he has gravely misjudged 
the temper of the American people. 


John F. Stevens and the Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of the construction of the Panama 
Canal was marked by a series of grave 
crises. Fortunately for the future wel- 
fare of our Nation, able leaders were 
available to cope with the acute problems 
which arose. Those leaders included 
men such as President Theodore Roose- 
velt, Secretary of War William Howard 
Taft, Gen. William C. Gorgas, and 
John F. Stevens. 

Of all these men, John Stevens has re- 
ceived the least recognition for his role 
in the construction of the Panama Canal. 
He served as Chief Engineer of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission from 1905 
to 1907, and was Chairman of the Com- 
mission, as well as Chief Engineer, in 
1907. It was largely on his recommen- 
dation that Congress decided in 1906 to 
authorize construction of a lock instead 
of a sea-level canal. Of particular sig- 
nificance in this early stage was his 
determined support of General Gorgas, 
whose plan for exterminating mosquitoes 
as a first step to combating yellow fever 
was considered impractical by many 
people. Stevens drafted complete plans 
for most of the canal, assembled and or- 
ganized the working force, rebuilt most 
of the Panama Railroad, and prepared 
specifications for and began the digging 
of Culebra Cut, which presented the 
greatest single obstacle. He resigned in 
1907, when the canal project was placed 
under the War Department, and was suc- 
ceeded by George W. Goethals. 

John Stevens was born at West Gar- 
diner, Maine, on April 25, 1853, and died 
at Southern Pines, N. C., on June 2, 1943. 
The State of Maine is indeed proud of 
this illustrious son who became one of 
the world’s greatest engineers. In ad- 
dition to being the basic architect of the 
Panama Canal, his notable achievements 
in the field of engineering included dis- 
covery of the Grand Marais Pass in 
Montana, construction of the Great 
Northern Railroad, and rehabilitation of 
Russian and Siberian railroads follow- 
ing World War I, 

Recently, his son, John F. Stevens, Jr., 
brought to my attention an unpublished 
account of some of the events connected 
with the construction of the Panama 
Canal which Mr, Stevens wrote after the 
death of the other principals. This 
brief account throws new light on the 
history of the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. As an aid in identifying the 
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individuals mentioned in the article their 
names have been inserted in parentheses, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MOMENTOUS HOUR AT PANAMA 
(By John F, Stevens, former Chairman 

(1907) and Chief Engineer (1905-7), Isth- 

mian Canal Commission) 

There has been published from time to 
time such a mass of information about the 
Panama Canal, a project which aroused 
much controversy a quarter of a century ago, 
that any reference to it after the lapse of 
years may seem to be quite superfluous; but 
as la often the case in human affairs, history 
does not always record events which have 
had a profound influence for good or evil 
upon the solution of the problems involved. 
The history of the planning and construc- 
tion of the Panama Canai is no exception 
to such general rule. 

The condition of affairs on the isthmus 
during a part of the year 1905 can truly be 
described as desperate; by many well-wishers 
even it was regarded as hopeless. When 
the speaker arrived there in July of that 
year, he found not even the skeleton of a 
general organization, Supreme authority 
was vested in no one, The sanitary de- 
partment was the only one having the sem- 
blance of a proper organization, and it was 
doing a limited amount of work under what 
would probably have proven a fatal handi- 
cap had it continued. The usual tropical 
diseases were prevalent, and that scourge of 
the white race, yellow fever, was taking its 
deadly toll dally. While the situation was 
in some degree psychologic, the danger was 
great, enough so that unless the disease was 
promptly checked and thereafter held under 
control, the success of the great enterprise 
would be jeopardized. 

The tragic story of the French attempt to 
build a canal there was in many mouths, 
and predictions were freely made that the 
history of the Americans on the isthmus 
would be a repetition of the De Lesseps fall- 
ure. Under the then existing conditions it 
would not have been possible to have held 
the small force of clerical and skilled white 
labor which had been collected, much less 
to have induced thousands of other whites 
to have entered the service. lally so 
in view of the pessimistic attitude which 
some of the American press had taken, and 
the exaggerated accounts which they were 
publishing as to living and health conditions 
on the isthmus, some influential members 
openly advocating that the whole under- 
taking should be abandoned as affording no 
hope of a successful outcome. 

At that time few of the general public 
knew anything of the so-called mosquito 
theory of the transmission of yellow fever, 
and they mostly regarded it as purely theo- 
retical, Not so with the medical scientists 
who had successfully demonstrated it in 
Cuba, and of those scientists was Col. Wil- 
liam C. Gorgas of the Medical Corps of the 
Army, who was the head of the sanitary 
department on the isthmus. He was work- 
ing intelligently with a small but efficient 
staff, but with an utter lack of cooperation 
on the part of his immediate superiors. He 
was one of the first officials that I met there, 
and from him I gained my real insight into 
the famous theory, 

Of Colonel (later general) Gorgas, his work 
and supreme service to mankind, it is unnec- 
essary to speak here. His memory is so 
deeply cherished, and his fame is so secure 
that no words of mine can add to either. 
Best of all, he was a kindly, sincere man, 
the highest type of gentleman, and I am 
proud to have known him, not only officially, 
but also as a warm friend. 

The then Chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Conunission, Theodore P. Shonts, accom- 
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panied me on my first vist to the isthmus, 
he remaining there but 5 days, as the sit- 
uation did not appeal to him. At that time 
Colonel Gorgas was reporting to the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone, Charles E. Magoon. 
Neither the Governor or the Chairman had 
the least faith in the efficacy of the mosquito 
theory, at least they so emphatically ad- 
vised me at once, and their actions confirmed 
their words. 

Quoting from a brochure of General 
Gorgas’ life and activities, written by the 
president of the American College of Sur- 
geons: 

“Finally, in June 1905, the Governor 
[Magoon] and chief engineer [John F. Wal- 
lace, my predecessor], members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Commission, united 
in a recommendation to the Secretary of 
War, William H. Taft, that the chief sani- 
tary officer, Colonel Gorgas, and those who 
believed with him in the mosquito theory 
should be relieved, and men with more prac- 
tical views be appointed in their stead. 
They stated that the sanitary authorities had 
visionary ideas with regard to the course of 
yellow fever, and no practical methods even 
of carrying them into effect. 

The President, Theodore Roosevelt, de- 
clared his faith in the theory and directed 
that every possible support and assistance 
be extended to the sanitary officials. Per- 
sonally, I have no knowledge except from 
hearsay of the accuracy of these statements, 
although I believe them to be true. What 
I do know ts that such directions were not 
carried out either in letter or spirit. 

Quoting again from the same authority: 

“About this time Mr. John F, Stevens was 
appointed Chief Engineer of the Commission, 
and he recommended that the Sanitary De- 
partment should be made an independent 
bureau and report directly to himself. This 
enabled Colonel Gorgas to make known his 
needs directly to the highest authority, and 
there he was accorded loyal support. This, 
remarks Gorgas, was the high-water mark 
of sanitary efficiency on the isthmus, and 
more sanitation was done at this time than 
during any other period of the construction 
of the canal.” 

Incidentally, I may here remark that on 
my recommendations some time afterward 
the President Roosevelt] appointed Gorgas 
as a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 


However, these results were not achieved 
without a sharp controversy during which the 
Chief Engineer [Stevens] clashed sharply 
with the Chairman [Shonts] and the Gover- 
nor [Magoon], I had been very deeply im- 
pressed by my conferences with Colonel 
Gorgas as to the probable truth of the 
mosquito theory, as well as by his person- 
ality. I also felt well assured that no canal 
could be built at Panama until the specter 
of yellow fever had been laid. There was 
no other promise of relief in sight than that 
of Gorgas and the mosquito theory, and 
there seemed to be but one course to follow. 

On the occasion of a trip over the Panama 
Pailroad, accompanied by the Chairman 
[Shonts} and the Governor [Magoon], the 
sanitary work which was in progress, visible 
from the train, such as drainage of pools 
of water, applying oil where drainage was 
not practicable, fumigation of houses, etc., 
was pointed out to me in great detail by 
these officials, accompanied by constant ridi- 
cule, not only of Colonel Gorgas but also 
of the mosquito theory, some of these com- 
ments reflecting very severely upon the 
quality of the colonel’s mental equipment. 

My attention was repeatedly called to the 
great waste of money and the utter futility 
of the whole procedure, It became very 
apparent that a serious situation existed, 
and I was in a quandary as to how it could 
be met, as I well knew that it must be, or 
a total collapse was inevitable, The climax 
came quickly, 
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The day before the chairman (Shonts) 
sailed for the States he advised me that he 
and the governor (Magoon) had decided that 
Colonel Gorgas must be gotten rid of (in 
his precise language, that he would fire him) 
and the mosquito theory, also. Some quick 
thinking and an important decision was 
needed on my part, which decision I pro- 
claimed in rather heated language, not to 
be repeated here. At the close of the ha- 
rangue I said that if there seemed to be the 
least likelihood of approval of his action 
being given by the President (Roosevelt) 
(which I did not believe possible) I should 
take the matter in person to Washington; 
and that if Colonel Gorgas were removed 
I should not come back to the Isthmus. 

I asked him what he thought the reac- 
tion would be from the doubtful ones, and 
from the already unfriendly press, if it 
became known that the Commission had 
urged the abandonment of the mosquito the- 
ory and the disruption of the sanitary de- 
partment, and stated that, furthermore, If 
after a hasty visit to the Isthmus the new 
chief engineer (Stevens) had, by his action. 
indicated his belief that the construction 
of the canal was impossible, it would mean 
chaos, whatever attitude the President 
(Roosevelt) might take. If it did not kill 
the project, it would certainly delay it, and 
the end no man could foresee, He left for 
the States without further comment on the 
matter, If he urged his views in Wash- 
ington (which I do not believe he did) I 
was never advised, and so the matter ended 
there, as it should. 

I was seeking a way to stabilize the sit- 
uation, for it was no time to be rocking the 
boat. Opportunity must be given for the 
sanitary department to prove its faith by 
its works, which I believed it could do. 

It was not a question of Colonel Gorgas" 
business ability, but one of making the 
isthmus a safe place for white people to live 
and work, and that quickly, regardless of 
whatever cost in mere money might be in- 
volved. Beyond doubt, those officials wers 
sincere in their opinions, but in my judg- 
ment they were wrong. 

It was after this occurrence that Colonel 
Gorgas began to report to me, and from that 
time forward harmony prevailed. The Sanl- 
tary Department was furnished with every- 
thing it asked for as fast as it could be pro- 
vided, and every other activity was made 
subordinate to its needs. Sanitary success 
soon became so apparent, coincident with 
the creation of a general organization, that 
carping criticism was practically stilled, for 
the first time since the American occupation 
of the isthmus. Science had scored a won 
derful triumph over a deadly foe to the 
human race, 

Sanitation was fundamental, and the suc 
cess which the Sanitary Department achieved 
under Colonel Gorgas made the Panama 
Canal possible. When the results of its work 
became manfest, and when the lock type 
been adopted, then the successful construc 
tion of the canal was as well assured, early 
in 1906, as it was on that historic day in 
August 1914, when the steamship Anco 
passed through it from ocean to ocean. 

At this distance of time and space the epi- 
sodes related may seem trivial. Only OP 
who was on the ground, charged with N 
mendous responsibilities, can comprehen® 
the magnitude of the issues at stake, A Te” 
jection of the mosquito theory at that junc” 
ture would probably have meant the indef 
nite postponement of the canal project. 

I have sald that I did not then deem ! 
possible that President Roosevelt would upe 
hold the elimination of Colonol Gargas, bus 
an occurrence which took place some ye 
later gave me food for thought, Some ue 
after Mr. Taft had become President, Colon 75 
Roosevelt sent me an invitation to call upos 
him, which I did at the office of the Outloo® 
magazine in New York, Alter some prelu 
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mary talk, he, told me that friction among 
Officials on the canal had reached such a 
Point that changes would have to be made, 
and that he thought Colonel Gorgas would 
have to go. He said that he was well aware 
that I knew more of Gorgas and his work 
than any man, and asked if in my opinion 
he should be kept. 

It is needless to repeat what I told him. 
It was emphatic and to the point, and I 
closed by saying that if Gorgas were removed, 
it would be a stupid blunder. Colonel Roose- 
velt pounded the desk in his usual vehement 
Manner and exclaimed, That settles it; 
Gorgas stays.” Which he did, through what 

uences one can only conjecture. 

I have thought since that time that pos- 
Sibly it was just as well that the issue was 
not raised to a finality in July 1905. I had 
reason to know that the President [Roose- 
velt] then had great confidence in the Chair- 
man IShonts ], but the status of the Chief 
Engineer [Stevens] in that respect had yet 
to be demonstrated. I did not have faith 
enough in the result to wish the matter put 
to a test. 

In the year 1914, when Gorgas was Sur- 
Beon General, I received a letter from him 
Teading in part as follows: 

“I have a very clear and grateful recollec- 
tion of the support and friendship you al- 
Ways gave me on the Isthmus. I knew very 
Well that you were the only one of the chief 
Officials who believed in the sanitary work 
We were doing, and who was not taking 
Active measures to oppose us. The fact is 
that you are the only one of the higher offi- 
cials on the Isthmus who always supported 
the Sanitary Department, and I mean this 
to apply to the whole 10 years, both before 
and after your time, so you can understand 
that our relations, yours and mine, stand out 
in my memory of the very trying 10 years I 
Spent on the Isthmus, as a green and pleas- 
ant oasis,” 

Only fragmentary accounts of these epl- 
fodes have ever been related, and as now that 
every one of those officials who were directly 
Concerned with them, President | Roosevelt}, 
Secretary of War [Taft], Governor [Magoon], 

[Shonts], General Gorgas—every- 
One excepting myself—has passed beyond the 
Sphere of human activities, it seems fitting 
that while firsthand knowledge of the mat- 
ters then at issue is yet available, it should 
me a part of the history of the con- 
Struction of the Canal, for it is not believed 
that the full significance of these events has 
ever been appreciated, 
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6 HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
place in the Recorp a transcript of 
the CBS radio program, The Leading 
Question, of March 28, 1955, on which 
licbeared our colleagues the gentleman 
rom New York [Mr. Kxarixc! and the 
fentleman from New York [Mr. Kroon]. 
e program consisted of a most inter- 
ting discussion on the subject of wire- 
Pping and its use as evidence in Fed- 
l courts, 
The transcript follows: 


Mr. Cooxe. What should be done about 
Wiretap evidence? 
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The development of electronic knowledge 
now means that almost any telephone can 
be easily listened in on without cutting your 
telephone wire or making clicks or other 
warning noises to you; and one wiretapper 
has already testified to a congressional com- 
mittee that he has tapped over 60,000 dif- 
ferent telephones, 

Some 30 States have legalized the admis- 
sion of evidence that you get from wiretap- 
ping; but under a 1934 Federal law, the De- 
partment of Justice has tapped phones but 
has not been able to use the material it got 
in a court of law. 

Today the House Judiciary Committee is 
holding hearings on whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government should authorize and 
legalize wiretap evidence. 

There are three big questions, maybe two 
big ones, and a small one, involved here. 

First, the most important overall ques- 
tion; Should wiretapping be legalized in any 
form; if so, who should O. K. it? The At- 
torney General, the courts, or whomever 
else? 

And then, one other thing the Attorney 
General is especially interested in: If you 
O. K. wiretap evidence, should the bill be so 
passed that past evidence which he has and 
has not been able to use should be legalized 
along with future evidence? 

Mr, KEATING, you have introduced the bill, 
you have a firm set of positions on all of 
these questions. 

Mr. KeaTInc. Yes, Mr. Cooke, I have a bill 
in this Congress, and my bill, if you want just 
a word about it, does this: 

First, as regard national security cases, 
sabotage, espionage, treason, and crimes of 
that kind, some six enumerated crimes, it 
provides that evidence obtained by wire- 
tapping can be used in court. 

As to evidence heretofore obtained, upon 
the written authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, that can be used. 

As to evidence hereafter obtained, it is 
necessary to go to a court and convince 
a court that a crime or crimes have been 
or are about to be committed in this cate- 
gory, and that these communications may 
contain information which would assist in 
the conduct of those investigations. 

Mr. Cooxr. What about Mr. KEATING, 
a question like kidnaping, which is a Fed- 
eral offense? 

Mr. Keatina. Kidnaping is not covered 
in this bill. That's one of the controversial 
areas. It has been contended that the bill 
should be enlarged to include kidnapping 
and, for instance, another heinous crime 
that we all abhor, the selling of narcotics 
to minors. 

Now, that's one type—that’s one part of 
the bill. 

The other part of it, equally important, I 
think, Mr. Cooxe, is this: that it makes it 
a criminal offense to do any wiretapping 
which is not in accordance either (1) with 
the terms of this bill, that is, by the FBI 
under that bill, or (2) by the FBI in detect- 
ing other crimes, because they have a perfect 
right under the law now to wiretap; and 
third, anything done by the authorized 
agents of the various States or Territories 
in the 30 States that you have referred to 
who do legalize wiretapping. 

Mr. Cooker, All right, Mr. KEOGH. 
you feel? 

Mr. Koch. Now, Mr. Cooke, I am delighted 
to be here with my distinguished colleague, 
Mr. Kratinc, who has made such a great 
study of this subject. 

Mr. Cooxe. Be careful, Mr. Keattna, that 
sounds like a windup, ; 

Mr. Keatinc. That's always dangerous 
with Mr. Kroc. 

Mr. Koch. Well, Mr. Keattna has in fact 
spent a great deal of time on this subject. 

I would like, if I could, to divide our ques- 
tion, and take up first whether wiretapping 
should be permitted; and then follow that 
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with—what should be done with evidence ob- 
tained thereby? 

Now, Mr. Krarrxa, I think that this new 
bill of yours, H. R. 5096, is a successor to 
the one you had in the 83d, the last Congress, 
which passed the House but never became 
law. 

You have indicated that you have sought 
to set up safeguards that would impose crim- 
inal penalties upon people not authorized to 
make the taps authorized under your bill. 

Is that not a basic admission that the 
tapping of wires is inherently dangerous and 
should, if it is permitted, be confined to au- 
thorized agents? 

Mr. Krarixd. Well, I would agree that wire- 
tapping is, as it’s been described, a “dirty 
business.“ It is something which we do not 
like, and the thing that my criminal pen- 
alties are seeking to reach are the criminals 
and the snoopers and the blackmailers and 
that kind of people that use the telephone 
wires improperly. 

Now, we have to balance that against our 
national security, and I know that the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Kroon, is equally interested in 
our national security as am I. 

Mr. COOKE. Does Mr. Krocu agree with 
Justice Holmes that wiretapping is a dirty 
offense? 

Mr. KrocH. I do, indeed, and it is from 
that agreement that my basic opposition to 
permitting or authorizing anyone to tap 
wires springs. 

Now, you must realize, Mr. KEATING, as I 
know you do, that the Federal rule of per- 
mitting the introduction of evidence ob- 
tained by illegal wiretapping sprang from 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Olmstead case, which took place in 1927, and 
involved a violation of the then noble experi- 
ment which will go down into history as 
the Prohibition Act, and as I read the de- 
cision of the Court, the Court turned on the 
fact that no trespass of the property of 
thet defendant had been committed in order 
to affect the tap. They did not directly 
pass on the legality or the illegality of wire-~ 
tapping, as such, but dodged by indicating 
that since there was no basic violation of the 
fourth or the new much discussed fifth 
amendment, that the evidence so obtained 
could be used to support a conviction for 
violating the Prohibition Act. 

Mr. Karta. Well, now, in 1934, we passed 
the Communications Act, and ever since that 
time it has been generally accepted by every 
Attorney General, from the time of Justice 
Jackson down to the present time, under 
all administrations, it has been accepted 
that the FBI, upon the written authority of 
the Attorney General, could tap wires. He 
cannot use that evidence in court. In other 
words, the hitch that we are in now is 
that if over the telephone an FBI agent 
hears that somebody has stolen or peddied 
important bomb secrets, or that he is plot- 
ting the assassination of a high Government 
official, or he is about to blow up a strategic 
defense plant, and hears that over the tele- 
phone, he can listen to it, that's perfectly 
legal, but he cannot use that evidence in 
court, 

If he heard it behind a door or heard it 
in the next room, he could use it, but just 
because he heard -it over a telephone he 
cannot use it, and it seems to me that that 
gives the enemies of our country a distinct 
advantage with regard to our technological 
progress in this country, which they are not 
entitled to have. 

Mr. Krocu, But, Mr. Keatrnec, when you 
do, as you so ably point to these types of 
crimes that you would seek to prevent, I 
think that you are begging the basic ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Cooxx. Which 182 

Mr. Kroc. Which is: Should we encour- 
age the violation of the basic guarantees of 
our Constitution for however high and noble 
a purpose it may be contended? 
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Mr. Keatrnc. No; that's 

Mr. Keocu. That's our question here: Are 
not the rights of our people greater than ap- 
prehending a criminal? 

Mr. KEATING. The only people who would 
suffer, under the bill that I have introduced, 
are the traitors or enemies of our country, 
nobody else. 

Mr. KrocH, That's 

Mr. Krartxd. Because all other wiretap- 
ping, all this snooping and the—the listen- 
ing in on one business concern against 
another, or one union against another, or 
a business concern against a union, or a 
ulnon against a business concern, or some- 
body trying to blackmail somebody, all of 
that is made a Federal crime under this bill. 

Mr. Keocs. That is not true, actually it is 
not true, and if it were true, I'm sure that 
no one would oppose your bill. 

Mr. Keatinc. Well, that is provided right 
in the bill. 

Mr. Krock. All the Attorney Generals— 
but the bill, you know that bills are not seif- 
executing, they have to be administered by 
men. 

Mr. Cooke. Could you make that a little 
clearer for me, Mr, Kron? What do you 
mean, it isn't true? You mean an Attorney 
General in courts would not follow out what 
the bill says, or the bill wouldn't protect 
us-— 

Mr. KeocH. No, I do not contend that any 


Attorney General will encourage the viola- 


tion of the basic rights of the people. What 

I am contending is that permitting wiretap- 

ping is permitting an invasion in the basic 
guaranteed rights of our people. 

z Mr. KeaTING. It is permitted now. 

Mr. KrocH. Permitted? It's suffered; it's 
not permitted. 

Mr. Keattnc. Under the Communications 
Act, it is only made illegal to wiretap and 
divulge the information; simply to wiretap 
is not made illegal. 

Mr. Krocx. Well, what is the protection 
the person whose wires are being tapped 
has? 

Mr. Karta. The protection is this 

Mr. Krocu. The protection is that under 
the Communications Act, no one—no one is 
authorized to disseminate the information 
obtained. There is an admission that there 
is something wrong with the practice. 

Mr. Keatinc. That is correct, that no one 
can disseminate it, and this bill only enlarges 
that in the very limited area 

Mr. Kroon. That's right. 

Mr. Keatinc. Of treason, sabotage, and 
espionage. 

Mr. Keocu. That's right. 

Mr. Kratina. And it seems to me in bal- 
ancing the interest, we must do something 
to protect our country against that type of 
activity. 

Mr. Krocu. We must do everything we can 
to protect our country against saboteurs and 
traitors and espionage agents, but I contend, 


Mr. Krarrxo, that in order to afford that 


protection, it Is not necessary for us to cre- 
ate what is the basis of a police state of our 
own, 

Mr. Cooxe. Well, are you saying, Mr, 
KeocnH, that wiretapping is a basis or in- 
trinsically unconstitutional and contrary to 
the Bill of Rights? 

Mr, Keocw. It certainly 1s. It goes directly 
to the heart of the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments. We recognize, Mr. Cooke, the invio- 
lability of the United States mails and we do 
do not permit anyone to interfere with the 
sending of mails and we place heavy penalties 
on that. 

Mr. Keattnc, I would be very interested 
to know—— 

Mr. KeocH. Would not the espionage agent 
who wants to transmit messages have the 
protection that the Constitution guarantees 
everyone? 


Mr. Keatrtnc. I'd be very much interested 
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are violated by it because it's been held 
again and again that the right of privacy, 
which is an important right—I don’t mini- 
mize it at all—is not a constitutional right. 
You've got a right now to place a dictaphone 
in anybody else’s home. You've got a right 
to wear a radio transmitter under your neck- 
tie when you are talking to someone and 
have him say something which you can then 
use in court. You've got a right to do all 
of these things, which are, all of them, vio- 
lations of the right of privacy, but it is not 
a constitutional right 

Mr. KEOGH, Oh—— 

Mr. Cooke. Wait a minute. 

Mr. KEATING. All of which have again and 
again been approved in the courts, 

Mr. Keocu. And all of them 

Mr. Cooke. Let me get one thing clear, 
Mr. KEOGH. 

You mean I can, if I choose, put a dicta- 
phone in anybody's place I choose, and then 
use any information I get from that in a 
court of law? 

Mr. Keatinc. If you get a dictaphone in 
there, no matter how you get it there, the 
courts have held that you have a right to 
use the evidence that's obtained over that 
dictaphone. 

Mr. Keocn. That's the difficulty. That's 
why your bills are pending, you want to 
give legislative sanction to an iniquitous 
practice that has grown up. 

Mr. KEATING. My bill has nothing to do 
with dictaphones. The dictaphone business 
hasn't anything to do with 

Mr. Krocn. Then why talk about it? 

Mr. Keatinc. Because I am pointing out 
that the right of privacy has already been 
invaded in many instances, and legalized 
by the courts. 

Mr. KeocH. And you-— 

Mr. KEATING. And mine is limited. There 
are many objections made to my bill be- 
cause it does not Include kidnaping and 
some of these other heinous crimes, but mine 
is limited purposely to those crimes involv- 
ing our national security. There is no one 
who can suffer under the provisions of this 
bill except a traitor or an enemy of our 
country. 

And in addition to that, as a recognition 
of the necessity of clamping down and tight- 
ening up on this wiretapping, is this crim- 
inal provision that any wiretapping that isn't 
done in accordance with this bill shall be 
a Federal offense. 

This bill tightens up on the whole wiretap 
situation, instead of loosening it up, 

Mr. Kroch. Which, Mr. Keatinc, again I 
repeat, is an admission on your part that 
wiretapping is inherently dangerous. 

Mr. KEraTING. Wiretapping is not good, I 
agree with you. 

Mr. Keocu. Well, if it’s not good, do not 
authorize it. That's my position. 

Mr. Keatine. It is not authorized in this 
bill. That's one of the things that the oppo- 
nents of this again and again say—wire- 
tapping is today perfectly legal, it’s being 
done every day by the FBI. This does not 
legalize anything which is not done, it simply 
legalizes the use in court of evidence that 
the Capitol Is golng to be blown up, when 
It's heard over a telephone, just the same as 
it would be legal if it were heard behind a 
closed door. 

Mr. Kroon. Mr. Keating, do not frighten 
people with statements that unless your bill 
to authorize wiretapping is passed the Capi- 
tol will be blown up. 

Mr. Cooxe. Especially when we are sitting 
in it, gentlemen, talking. 

Mr. Krocu. I have far more confidence in 
the security agencies of our Government. 

But I want to point out to you, without 
discussing the merits of a pending judicial 
matter in New York, where a private organi- 
zation cloaking itself with a pseudo-public 
character, has contended seriously in court 
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the Anticrime Committee vests in it the 
authority and the power to engage in wire- 
tapping and to seek refuge in not revealing 
the sources of information. 

Mr. Keatino. I am very glad you brought 
up that New York case. 

Mr. Kroc, I knew you would be, Mr. 
KeatTinG; that's why I brought it up. 

Mr. Keattnc. Because under this bill, un- 
der this very bill, it would tighten up on 
such a situation as the New York situation. 
It would make it not only a violation of a 
State crime but a violation of a Federal 
crime, if it was done, not by the FBI and not 
to get a traitor or an enemy of our country. 

Mr. Kroc. I question that very much, Mr. 
KeaTING, and I take refuge in my position by 
the—in the learned words of a great jurist 
in this country, Mr. Justice Brandeis, whom 
you referred to earlier, who in 1927, in the 
Olmstead case, said: 

“The progress of science in furnishing the 
Government with means of espionage is not 
likely to stop with wiretapping. Ways may 
some day be developed by which the Govern- 
ment, without removing papers from secret 
drawers, can reproduce them in court; and 
by which it will be enabled to expose to a 
jury the most intimate occurrences of the 
home. Advances in the psychic and related 
sciences may bring means of exploring unex- 
pressed beliefs, thoughts, and emotions.” 

Mr. KEATING. And right today, Mr. Kroc, 
it is only the enemies of our country who 
can use these technological processes, and 
equally with them we should give that 
right—— 

Mr. KeosH. It's only 

Mr. Keatina. To the proper officials of our 
Government, 

Mr. Keocu. Mr, Keating 

Mr. Kearoa. Let me read you one sentence 
from Mr. Justice Jackson, who says: 

“That unless the Court starts to temper its 
doctrine with logic and a little bit of com- 
monsense, you are going to turn the Bill of 
Rights into a suicide pact.” 

Now, that applies just as much to our 
‘legislative arm of government as it does to 
the judicial arm, in my judgment. 

Mr. KrocH, Mr. KEATING, you are not con- 
tending that the potential enemies of our 
country are the only ones who have access 
to developments in science? 

Mr, Keattnc. I am not, but 

Mr. Kroon. You said that. 

Mr. Krarixd. But they are the only ones 
that are in any way covered by this bill 
which is before us, because it applies only in 
those cases of treason and sabotage. 

Mr. Kron. That's what you think. 

Mr. Karte. Well, it says so, in so many 
words. : 

Mr. Cooxe. As I hear this discussion, gen- 
tlemen, this narrows down to a difference of 
opinion here over whether or not in one 
particular category of possible crime, namely, 
crimes against our national security and sub- 
version, in that area only; as I understand 
it, the question is whether or not evidence 
obtained via wiretapping should be sub- 
mitted in court. 

You'll agree, Mr. Keattna, in other areas 
it should not? 

Mr. Keartrna. I do, yes. 

Mr. Cooke. But in this area it should. 
Therefore, Mr. Keocu, it sounds as if Mr. 
KEATING was saying there was a difference 
of category here, the fact that it was a na- 
tional security item raised the importance 
of changing 

Mr. KrocH. Of course, Mr. Cooke, the only 
possible way for justifying our flying in the 
face of our basic guaranties is to wrap our- 
selves around such terms as “national se“ 
curity,” and “protecting the Capitol from 
being blown up,” and “apprehending €57 
pionage agents.” 

I want to say this, and I think it sums UP 
my position as well as any brief statement 
could: That the resasons for not permitting 
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Wiretapping, and therefore not permitting 
the introduction of the evidence obtained 
therefrom, are basic and historical in this 
country, The reasons for permitting it, that 
are now being advanced, are, in my opinion, 
more hysterical, and the Founding Fathers of 
our country, in my judgment, provided us 
with a system that can protect the law- 
abiding and apprehend and punish the 
criminals, without violating the rights of 
any citizens. 

Mr. KEATING. Our Founding Fathers weren't 
faced with technological progress that has 
been made, and which the enemies of our 
country are now able to use. This whole 
Question has arisen since 

Mr. KEOGH. Then, Mr. KEATING, excuse me. 

Mr, Keatinc. Just a minute. Let me fin- 
ish this. 

This whole question has arisen since 1934, 
When the Communications Act was passed, 
There is nothing historical back of that. 
That is the only—up to that time you could 
use wiretap or any other evidence. There 
Was no restriction on it. But here, in this 
limited class of cases, and this is the reason 
why it is limited to this, here we're got a 
lot of subversive zealots dedicated to a cause 
hostile to the very existence of our Govern- 
ment, who are expertly trained to operate 
Within the confines of our country in secrecy 
and stealth. They are equipped with all 
these latest technological devices, and if 
we do not allow our Federal agents to cope 
with this problem, then we are putting them 
at a disadvantage in the use of this tech- 
nological equipment and letting the enemies 
of our country have the sole use of it. 

Mr. Krocs. Well, now, Mr. KEATING, you 
will have to admit I have been pretty patient 
in letting you finish that last statement; but 
again you return to the statement that the 
enemies of our country, or the agents of 
Potential enemis, are the ones who are 
Using these developments and improvements 
in science. 

I maintain that our security agents are 
Just as capable, are just as alert, and are just 
as diligent; and I return again to the basic 
Question before us, and that is, that I be- 
lieve far greater harm to our system, and far 
greater danger to all the law-abiding people 
of this country. will flow from authorizing 
the tapping of wires and the intercepting of 
communications, than the benefits you'll 
Bain thereby. 

Mr, Keatino. Again, this bill does not au- 
thorize any interception which is not done 
every day right now, and done perfectly 
legally. 

This bill only says that if you hear this 
evidence over a telephone, you are not going 
to give the traitor an immunity over the 
telephone, you are going to allow that evi- 
dence to be used in court. And that's all 
this bill does. 

Mr. Krocm. Mr. Keatinc, I have to take 
exception with—to your statement that it is 
ane Perfectly legally. If it were done per- 
€ctly legally, you would not have to draft 
this pending bill. 

Mr. Keating. Oh, yes, you would. 

880 Kroc. You wouldn't have to give 
em the express right. You would not have 
Make it a crime for any unauthorized 
Person to do it, You—you admit, I'm sure 
you will admit, because you are a reason- 
S le man, that the difficulties with which 
pre committee have been—has been faced 
in Considering the proper type of bill is an 

dication of the difficulty that besets 
Sans KEATING. That's right. There are 
soma details about the bill upon which rea- 
Sore men may differ, but this bill does 
7 authorize the wiretapping. This bill 
hat ee the legality of the wiretapping 
ine h done now, and every other bill we 
eve ad before us recognizes that, because 
one that has introduced a bill has rec- 
but 5 that they are doing that all the time, 
is authorizes the use of that in court, 
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in the cases of treason and sabotage, and 
then says anything outside of that will be 
a Federal criminal offense, as well as an of- 
tense in any of these States. 

Mr. Kroon. But, Mr. Keartnc, under the 
Federal rule now, evidence, however obtained, 
is admissable in Federal cases. 

Mr. Keatrnoc. Not—it's not admissible if 
It's obtained over a telephone. 

Mr. Cooxe. By wiretapping. 

Mr. Kroc. In Federal cases. 

Mr. Keatrna. No, it's not. Under the Com- 
munications Act, it has been held that not 
only—that you—if you divulge the infor- 
mation, you are then violating the Com- 
munications Act, and it's been held that 
divulging in court would be the same as 
divulging elsewhere. 

Mr. Cooke. Well, gentlemen, thank you 
for divulging much material on this rather 
pertinent question of wiretapping. 


Give Mr. Benson a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I am including 
an editorial in the March 25 issue of the 
Springfield Union, of Springfield, Mass., 
which, I submit, points up most effec- 
tively the problem facing all of us in 
terms of the recommendation of the 
House Committee on Agriculture that we 
should amend what we did last year and 
return to the completely unsound pro- 
gram of high rigid price supports. 

In recent days we have heard many 
justifiable complaints as to the enormous 
stocks of wheat, cotton, corn, butter, and 
other commodities purchased by the 
Government under that program and of 
the cost of storing them. Obviously, all 
of that has occurred under the high 
rigid price-support program since exist- 
ing law will not apply until this year's 
crops are harvested. 

I hope that this sound editorial will 
be helpful to all those who will have the 
responsibility of acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the majority of our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Give MR. BENSON A CHANCE 

Many of the harshest critics of the ad- 
ministration’s flexible price-support farm 
program believe it is headed in the right 
direction and is economically sound. But 
some of them—particularly the farm-bloc 
Congressmen—are still afraid of it polit- 
ically. 

Most of these know, and will admit pri- 
vately, that rigid price supports were largely 
responsible for the enormous surpluses of 
wheat, cotton, corn, butter, and so on. They 
admit, too, that a return to the rigid price- 
support program will not reduce these costly 
surpluses, 

The administration program recognizes 
that radical shifts in production are nec- 
essary to bring production in line with con- 
sumer demand. And most critics of that 
program agree that rigid price supports pre- 
vent the very changes that are necessary. 

Seven years ago a majority in Congress 
agreed that flexible supports provided the 
proper peacetime Government assistance to 
agriculture. But when the Eisenhower ad- 
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ministration proposes to make a start toward 
gradually returning to a peacetime plan for 
agriculture, these same Congressmen reject 
the program they advocated 7 years ago and 
demand restoration of the rigid high price- 
support plan, 

In 1948 President Truman favored the 
principle of the present Eisenhower program 
and said in his message to Congress: “Many 
shifts in production will have to be made, 
and flexible price supports will help us make 
them in an orderly manner.” But the farm- 
bloc Congressmen later changed his mind 
on the eve of an election. 

Secretary Benson says the only way to 
show that the administration program will 
work is to give the gradual introduction 
of flexible supports a chance to work. Cer- 
tainly the high rigid supports have not 
worked in the past. 

High supports did not keep farm prices 
high during World War I and the following 
years. It was demand that did it. Rigid 
price supports have not held prices even at 
90 percent of parity when supplies overtook 
demand. 

It is doubtful that the majority of farm- 
ers are against flexible price supports, as the 
politicians claim. It is doubtful that the 
Republican Party would suffer at the polls, 
or that the Democrats would gain by re- 
jecting the Republican program. We doubt 
that the farmers wish to revert to the rigid 
price-support program. In other words, it 
is highly probable that the Benson p: 
has the backing of a substantial majority 
of the farmers. At least the President seems 
willing to stand or fall by their votes. 


Postal Pay Raise 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr, MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. In discussing the ques- 
tion of a compromise, I was rather inter- 
ested in reading this morning in the 
Washington Post a statement in the col- 
umn by Mr. Jerry Kluttz, contending 
that we have not compromised, that it 
has been a one-way street, and that all 
the compromises have been on the part 
of the administration. Is it not true that 
as far as showing the need—not the de- 
sirability, but the need—for reclassifi- 
cation, little or no case was made either 
last year or this year by the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MOSS. They did say they needed 
the authority in order to bring about the 
changes which might be desirable in the 
overall relationship of supervisory per- 
sonnel to those whom they supervised. 
Despite our misgivings—and they are 
very fundamental in many ways—we 
did yield point after point on the ques- 
tion of reclassification. During this 
week, we offered to support a rule which 
would permit only one amendment to be 
offered affecting the classification proce- 
dures in the bill. That amendment 
would give a simple right to the Civil 
Service Commission to review the deci- 
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sions taken by the Postmaster General 
or those to whom he might delegate the 
authority contained in the legislation. 
Is it not true that that right of review 
is held by every other executive depart- 
ment of this Government, and that un- 
der H. R. 4644 a new precedent is being 
created which could effectively cripple 
the merit system? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, The 
gentleman is right. I am sorry to say 
that while I have always had a great 
deal of respect for the Washington Post, 
I do not think its readers are being given 
an accurate account of this controversy, 
and particularly of the position of the 
minority. It was quite evident again in 
the newspaper report this morning. 

Mr. MOSS. In view of the fact that 
the chairman of the committee and the 
administration have taken the position— 
which is now quite clear and a matter of 
record—of not yielding, and in order to 
prevent any loss of income to those em- 
ployees because of the policy of studied 
procrastination which seems to prevail 
at the moment, we will offer an amend- 
ment to make the salary retroactive to 
the first of March. That is the date our 
own salary increase becomes effective, 
and that amendment will be offered 
when the bill comes to the floor of the 
House after the recess. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. That 
would be a meritorious amendment. I 
think it would be a real test as to where 
the Members stand on this legislation. 

Mr, MOSS. It is not our intention to 
delay action, nor did we contribute to 
the deadlock which resulted in this mat- 
ter going over until after Easter. We 
tried every means possible to get this 
matter before the House so that the 
Members of the House could work their 
will. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 


Co-ops and Tax Concessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my customary reading of the 
daily newspapers and various specialty 
publications I frequently encounter ma- 
terial which is unfamiliar to me or once 
learned and then forgotten material. 
The news story which I submit herewith 
falls in that category. It was printed in 
Labor’s Daily and points out that coop- 
erative corporations were overlooked in 
the 1954 Republican tax concession bill. 
Co-op Corporations IGNORED In HANDOUT OF 

Tax CONCESSIONS 

Cricaco.—The Eisenhower administra- 
tion's tax law of 1954 gave favored treatment 
to stockholders in private profit corporations 
but not to stockholders in cooperative cor- 
porations, according to the Cooperative 
League of the United States. 

The league, in a memorandum issued to 
counter antico-op assertions coming mainly 
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from the National Tax Equality Association, 
said the Republican Congress exempted from 
taxation the first $50 in dividends from stock 
most taxpayers receive and gave them a 4 
percent tax credit on additional dividend 
income, 

“But stock dividends received from coop- 
eratives and credit unions are expressly de- 
nied this favored treatment.” 

(The Senate last week rejected a Demo- 
cratic Party tax bill which also would have 
removed this “favored treatment” from tax 
laws.) 

The league said that most co-ops pay ex- 
actly the same taxes other corporations pay, 
in the same manner and at the same rate, 
with some exceptions. 

One exception pertains only to rural elec- 
tric co-ops. They are exempted from Fed- 
eral corporate income taxes because they 
ordinarily make few if any profits. 

(“Until the Government gets back most of 
the money, with interest, that it has loaned 
these co-ops, Congress has felt it unwise to 
wipe out this exemption.”) 

Most co-ops pay a corporate income tax on 
profits put into surplus. Again there is an 
exception; credit unions must set aside a 
fixed amount under law, so are not required 
to pay a tax on that amount. 


DIVIDENDS LIMITED 


Most co-ops pay corporate Income taxes on 
dividends paid out to stockholders, although 
their dividends are limited by law whereas 
the dividends of non-co-ops are not limited. 
Some farmer-owned co-ops don't pay a cor- 
porate tax because they refund profits to 
their members; only about 20 percent of 
those co-ops which can qualify seek this 
status, however. 

Cooperatives—just like other businesses— 
don’t pay taxes on money refunded to cus- 
tomers. 

Representatives Noam M. Mason, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, and Cirrroxp Davis, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, have introduced legisiation 
which would tax the refunds of co-ops but 
would not tax refunds of other types of cor- 
porations, the league said. It called this 
punitive taxation aimed at reducing compe- 
tion in the economy. 

Co-ops don't pay corporate taxes on cash 
received from the issuance of shares or in- 
vestment certificates. 

Neither does any other corporation. 

The league said mutual fire and casualty 
Insurance companies pay more taxes than 
stock companies do proportionately either 
to premium income or profits. 

Stock companies pay either that tax or 1 
percent of gross income from interest, divi- 
dends, rents, and net premium income less 
dividends to policyholders and tax-exempt 
interest—whichever is greater. 


HIGHER MUTUAL PAYMENTS 


In 1942-50, mutual companies paid 6.07 
percent of their premium income in Federal 
income taxes; stock companies paid 2.81 per- 
cent. 

Or, compared with profits, mutuals paid 
80.3 percent of their profits in income taxes 
while stock companies paid only 32.3 percent. 

There is an exception for mutual com- 
panies with incomes of less than $75,000 a 
year. They make up 78 percent of the total 
number of such companies but handle only 
3 percent of the total premium income. 

Life-insurance companies are taxed the 
same—on net investment income—whether 
mutually owned or not. 

The league said co-ops generally pay more 
property taxes than other businesses of the 
same size because their financial statements 
are so much more readily available to local 
assessors. 

It cited an example where a co-op service 
station had an assessed valuation twice as 
large as a nearby station of approximately 
equal facilities owned by a major oll com- 
pany. 


April 1 
Asian Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 21, 1955, which 
deals with a great many aspects of our 
current policy with respect to Asia; 

For a STRONG LINE IN ASIA 


Strength derives more from acts than 
words, more from resolute clarity than from 
belligerency. The United States has im- 
proved its position in Asia in the last 2 
years by giving greater attention to Asian 
thought and needs. Relief of famine in 
India and Pakistan, stepped-up economic 
aid, practical measures to help Vietnam 
and Thailand resist Red pressures—such acts 
may well count more than SEATO. 

But the greatest gain has come in the 
response of Asian opinion to President Eisen- 
hower'’s developing peace program. The 
President's manifest “courage to be patient” 
in face of plane incidents, truce violations 
in Korea, prisoner outrages, and Peiping’s 
belligerent threats has blunted Communist 
charges that the United States is “an im- 
perialist aggressor” reaching clear across the 
Pacific to interfere in Asian affairs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's call for a cease-fire and 
sharp disengagement from any Chinese Na- 
tionalist effort to attack the mainland were 
reinforced by the Washington-ordered with- 
drawal from the Tachens, These things all 
supported the worldwide drive for a relax- 
ing of tensions which has been such an im- 
pressive feature of American policy in re- 
cent months. Even the firm declaration 
for defense of Formosa did not damage the 
impression that the United States position 
was genuinely a defensive one. 

But one detail has been allowed to cloud 
the picture. That is Washington's ambigu- 
ous position regarding the Chinese coastal 
islands—the Quemoys and the Matsus. 
Geographically, militarily, and legally, they 
are tied to the mainland rather than to For- 
mosa. But they have been fortified by the 
Chinese Nationalists as bases for attacks on 
Communist shipping and military instal 
lations. =- 

OFFSHORE ISLANDS A MILITARY LIABILITY 

As outposts they have some military value 
in the defense of Formosa. But they serve 
mainly as symbols of Chiang’s aim to recap- 
ture mainland China. One argument voiced 
in Washington for American aid in holding 
them is that the morale of Nationalist forces 
depends on sustaining their hope of return- 
ing to China, But only by deceit can that 
hope now be fed. Deceit is no sound basis 
for morale and no business for the United 
States to engage in. 

Moreover, these islands are military lia- 
bilities. Red artillery already rakes most 
of them. Bigger guns are being emplaced 
which can blanket the islands. They divide 
the forces available for defense of Formosa 
and could prove to be traps for Chiang’ 
troops. Any effective American intervention 
is likely to require attacks on the mainland. 

One body of American opinion says the 
coastal islands should be held as potential 
bases for defensive attacks on Red China if 
it attempts more expansion. But the most 
likely attempt will be continued efforts at 
subversion and infiltration—against which 
military action is not the most potent 
weapon. 

It is contended that for the United states 
to withdraw support for the Nationalists on 
the Quemoys and Matsus would strike 4 
major psychological blow at American pres- 
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tige in the whole Far East. Fear is expressed 
that any such move would discourage and 
demoralize other peoples now resisting com- 
munism. That is arguable. But if with- 
drawal clarified American purposes and was 
accompanied by positive action to strengthen 
Such peoples it need have no such effect. 
Moreover, the alternative must be con- 
sidered. Would not the damage to prestige 
be greater if the United States were forced 
by the Chinese Reds to give up the Quemoys 
and Matsus? Indeed, when one gets into 
Psychological values it is easy to believe that 
the Communists would prefer the second 
course. Surely their propaganda is better 
Served so long as they can point to American 
power on their doorstep. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO DRAW A CLEAR LINE 


It is hard for Americans, sure of their 
Own nonaggressive purposes, to understand 
how other peoples may feel about American 
Operations in far corners of the globe, Par- 
ticularly do Asian peoples, sensitive from 
their colonial experience, feel that American 
military forces are defending the United 
States very far from home. But countries 
Such as India have shown that they can 
understand defense of Formosa. Mr. Nehru 
has urged the Communists not to use force 
against it. 

The Formosa Strait offers a natural buf- 
fer—an unusual opportunity to draw a clear 
line, Crossing it would plainly spell aggres- 
sion. Actually the United States sought to 
draw that line with its declaration on de- 
fense of Formosa. It intended to disengage 
Cleanly from Chiang's project for invading 
the mainland. But the islands, plus certain 
military and political crosscurrents, have 
been allowed to blur the picture. 

There has also been a hope in Washing- 
ton that the coastal islands could be used 
In bargaining for a cease-fire. But Peking 
shows no interest in a cease-fire, Quite pos- 
Sibly the Reds prefer to use the islands as 
talking points at home and abroad, If they 
Would rather push the United States out, 
Why bargain? 

The bargain Washington might better be 
interested in is trading the military and psy- 
chological incubus imposed by support of 
the Nationalists on the islands for a clean 
and plainly defensive line in the Strait of 
Formosa. In such a bargain it could win 
the confidence of many Asians and turn 
them against a Peking move on Formosa. 
It could strengthen its own position mili- 
tarily and morally. 


The National Cotton Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the board of directors of the 
National Cotton Council met in Wash- 
ug ton last month to discuss the council's 
Position in regard to the cotton export 

de. The leaders of the council de- 
cided that this organization could not 
Properly become involved in a contro- 
versy involving export price policy for 

Cotton. 
ant the same time the council reaf- 
le ed its belief that maintaining a high 
fae of international trade and a wider 
tribution of goods and services 
ughout the world is vital to the con- 
and ts Prosperity of the cotton industry 
to the national economy, as well as 
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to the security of the free world. The 
council recognizes that the greatest op- 
portunity to expand United States ex- 
ports of cotton and cotton products is 
through increased per capita consump- 
tion of cotton goods over the world. 

The National Cotton Council repre- 
sents all segments of the cotton indus- 
try—producers, ginners, warehousemen, 
cottonseed crushers, merchants, and 
spinners. Naturally conflicts of inter- 
est develop among these groups and 
differences over price policy can never 
be satisfactorily reconciled. President 
W. T. Wynn and the other leaders 
of the council were wise in their 
decision to avoid involvement in such 
conflicts. 

The basic purpose of the council is to 
help increase the. efficient production of 
cotton. Under Mr. Wynn’s leadership 
the council expects to expand its efforts 
to encourage general economic develop- 
ment, advertising, and sales promotion, 
market research and development, and 
more efficient production and distribu- 
tion of cotton products throughout the 
world. Such a program will be of pri- 
mary benefit to the American cotton pro- 
ducer. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
editorial concerning the work of the cot- 
ton council from the March 1955 issue of 
the Progressive Farmer, the South's 
outstanding farm publication: 
CONGRATULATIONS To THE COTTON COUNCIL 

In 1939 when the National Cotton Council 
was organized, cotton was a sick industry. 
It was losing out to its competitors. Rayon, 
the first of the synthetic fibers, was cap- 
turing its markets. In United States stores, 
cotton goods had been pushed into the bar- 
gain basements, On the farm, both cotton 
yields and quality were unsatisfactory; pro- 
duction costs were excessively high, due to 
heavy use of hand labor, All in all, the out- 
look for cotton was dismal. 

Once organized, the council had to choose 
between two broad objectives. It could fol- 
low the lead of the butter industry, which 
for many years sought a way out of its 
troubles by imposing Government restric- 
tions on its competitor. Or it could meet 
competition (1) by promoting a program of 
better cotton at lower cost, and (2) by de- 
veloping new uses and new markets. For- 
tunately, It chose a constructive program of 
building up cotton in preference to one of 
tearing down rayon and other synthetic 
fibers. This basic choice has set the pat- 
tern for its program over the years. And 
with such a program the council has de- 
veloped a proved formula for success. 

Now, 16 years later, what is the situa- 
tion? Cotton has a new outlook. It has con- 
fidence in a bright and shining future. It 
believes that it has no problem that can't 
be whipped by the industry cooperation in a 
program of research, education, and promo- 
tion. 

Summing up its regeneration, cotton can 
point proudiy to these accomplishments: 

1. It has expanded its domestic market by 
50 percent in the face of ever-increasing 
competition from synthetics. Losing heavily 
in some uses, such as bags and tires, it has 
more than offset these losses by large gains 
in wearing apparel and other fields. It has 
triumpled because it has won more market 
battles than it has lost. Cotton, once con- 
sidered the poor man's fiber, is now equally 
at home in high society. 

2. It has stopped the downward trend in 
exports that started in the middie twenties, 
and hopes to turn exports upward, 

3. United States farmers have outdistanced 
foreign competitors in improving production 
practices, 
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4. The quality of United States cotton has 
been improving constantly. Fiber strength 
has increased 13 percent. 

5. Man-hour requirements, for producing 
cotton have been cut in half; lint yields 
increased 30 percent. 

6. Mechanization has come so fast that 
22 percent of the 1954 crop was harvested 
with machines. 

7. The cotton industry, from farmer to 
spinner, has a vastly improved spirit of 
mutual understanding. Its leaders have been 
meeting around conference tables for 16 
years and have developed an immense stock- 
pile of know-how. 

The council would be among the first to 
admit that it cannot claim credit for all 
that has happened in the world of cotton 
during the last 16 years. It first duty has 
been to get others to work harder and more 
enthusiastically for cotton—and to help 
them work more effectively. The council 
does not operate its own research labora- 
tories, It Investigates to see what research 
is needed. Then it works to obtain the 
needed expansion in research. And it fol- 
lows a similar strategy to obtain needed edu- 
cational work for getting research findings 
into use. 

The cotton council Is the joint effort of 
six groups—growers, ginners, cottonseed 
crushers, warehousemen, merchants, and 
spinners. Most outstanding is the success 
of the council in getting the majority of 
people in each of these groups to contribute 
to its financial support. On an average, 
about 70 percent of all 6 branches of the 
cotton industry is now making a financial 
contribution to the council, 


Viewpoints in Asian Policy—MacArthur 
and the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting, for inclusion in the Recorp, two 
thoughtful editorials from the Bakers- 
field Californian, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in my district. The first editorial, 
published March 5, 1955, deals with the 
current situation in Asia. The second 
editorial, published March 25, 1955, dis- 
cusses the role of General MacArthur 
in the Yalta Treaty controversy: 

[From the Bakersfield Californian of 
March 5, 1955] 
VIEWPOINTS in Asian Potter 

As Secretary Dulles and Chiang Kal-shek 
concluded their negotiations with a mutual- 
assistance pact this week, there was much 
discussion concerning just what the United 
States intended to do about the Matsu and 
Quemoy Islands and how far the defense 
of Formosa will extend. 

These subjects have led to more discus- 
sion concerning the lengths of the admin- 
istration’s commitment in the Asiatic re- 
gion, particularly since the meeting of Manila 
Pact members and the tour of Secretary of 
State Dulles through Southeast Asia. 

It would seem that the President, armed 
with the resolution of full powers paseed 
by Congress last month, is determined to 
keep the Communists out of areas consid- 
ered vital to our defense and out of areas 
whose possession by unfriendly powers would 
in the long run jeopardize the stability of 
the Pacific area. 

To draw a line and embark upon a rigid 
policy is to invite irritation and challenges 
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from an enemy, and the administration ts 
not willing to give the Communists this 
advantage, nor is it willing to give them a 
full plan of its operations. But it has shown 
enough of its hand to let the Reds know 
that the bluffing stage is over, at least as 
far as we are concerned, and that further 
aggression will be firmly dealt with if it 
infringes upon the areas we consider sensi- 
tive. 

Some observers, basing their views on 
agreements, public statements. and policy 
moves, both diplomatic and military, believe 
the situation to be roughly this: Wherever 
Communist aggression touches our outer 
perimeter of defenses in the Pacific, we will 
react forcefully. Wherever possible, we will 
bolster independent nations in Southeast 
Asia and elsewhere in the Pacific area with 
military, technical, and economic assistance, 
so that Communist infiltration or intimida- 
tion will be blunted. Already this doctrine 
has begun to take beneficial effect in Viet- 
nam, a territory that today is considered to 
have a good chance to stop Communist am- 
bitions in its direction, although 6 months 
ago it was being written off. 

These observers regard as unlikely any 
plan for the United States to assist Chiang 
Kai-shek to invade the mainland of China, 
since the risks for this country in such an 
adventure are far greater than any advan- 
tage. It is likely that the Matsu and Que- 
moy Islands will be allowed to pass into 
Red China's possession. Possession of For- 
mosa by a friendly power as a key spot in the 
outer perimeter of our Pacific defense has 
been underscored many times by adminis- 
tration leaders, although they have carefully 
avoided any pledge to underwrite an inva- 
sion of the mainland. 

As a matter of fact, there is little Chiang 
can do in this direction without our aid, 
and indeed, there is little he can do about 
anything except serving as a guard for For- 
mosa. Therefore he serves the purpose of 
relieving his ally of the burden of securing 
this outpost; any disappointment he may 
feel about this will be mitigated by the fact 
that the United States is the only nation 
offering him any support at all. 

Insistently, there comes from Washing- 
ton the report that in time, the administra- 
tion will come to some sort of recognition 
of the present regime in China as the de 
facto government on the mainland. This 
will imply no approval of the regime nor of 
its beliefs and practices, and certainly will 
indicate no relaxation in our posture of op- 
position to its designs beyond its own bor- 
ders, but the fact of its existence cannot be 
denied, and acknowledgement of it can 
bardiy be avoided. At least, this seems to 
be the gist of articles coming from the Na- 
tion's capital by informed writers. 

These are thouzhts on the subject that 
have been expressed in various places and 
at various times recently, and are based, as 
we haye said before, on public expressions 
by administration epokesmen, on policy 
moyes and on appraisals of directives and 
actions in the Pacific area, 

It would seem that the administration 
nas sot certain definite limits upon its toler- 
etion ot Communist action but it refuses 
to be stampeded into mistakes or revelation 
of its strategy. It likewise declines to be 
bound by a rigid policy, realizing that no 
policy can be rigid unless all the elements 
of a situation are under control. 


— 


[From the Bakersfield Californian of March 
25, 1955] 


MacAsTHUR AND THE RECORD 


To avoid getting himself identified with 
the military leaders who are said to have 
advised President Roosevelt and others that 
the Japanese were still, in February 1945, full 
of fght and would undoubtedly put up a 
good scrap if an attempt were to be made to 
invade thelr homeland, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
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Arthur, who commanded the Pacific forces at 
the time, has come forth with a statement 
of his own views on the subject. 

The statement is very interesting both 
against the background of the Yalta confer- 
ence and the events of the Pacific war sub- 
sequent to the Yalta conference. It points 
out the broad strategic concept of the Pa- 
cific campaign and declared that as early as 
September 1944, he advised Washington that 
Japan had defeat staring her in the face, 

The statement concludes as follows: 

“In broad strategic conception the defen- 
sive line of the Japanese which extends along 
the coast of Asia from the Japan Islands 
through Formosa, the Philippines, the East 
Indies to Singapore and Burma, will be 
pierced in the center, permitting an en- 
velopment to the south and to the north. 
Either flank will be vulnerable and can be 
rolled up at will. 

“All my reports from that time on pre- 
saged the imminent colldpse of Japan. Dis- 
cussions were even held at my headquarters 
concerning the possibility of ending the war 
with Japan before its termination in Europe. 

“As a matter of fact, the time for Soviet 
Russia to have entered the war against Japan 
was after the Japanese attack upon Pearl 
Harbor. At that time the German onslaught 
had been stopped on the Eastern front and 
the great counteroffensive of the Soviet 
armies was well underway. Had the Soviet 
then brought combat pressure on Japan in 
the Far East, Japan would have been unable 
to conduct operations on two fronts, Had 
she been engaged in the north, the southern 
front, in all probability, never would have 
been cpened. This would have saved the 
Philippines, Malaya, and the Dutch East In- 
dies and prevented the Japanese thrust out 
into the Pacific to the very threshold of 
Australia. Millions of lives and untold 
agonies would have been spared by such a 
strategic course which I recommended most 
urgently in a message to Secretary of War 
Stimson on or about December 13, 1941. I 
received no reply. 

“Had my views been requested with ref- 
erence to Yalta I would most emphatically 
recommended against bringing the Soviet 
into the Pacific war at that late date. To 
have made vital concessions for such a pur- 
pose would have seemed to me fantastic. 

“I have no slightest desire to be involved 
in the debates now going on and am 
this statement solely to correct certain mis- 
interpretations which haye been advanced 
through error.” 

The Japanese evidently disagreed with 
General MacArthur's confidence, because in 
February 1945, at Iowa Jima, they required 
the American Forces to employ 115,000 men, 
495 ships, including 17 aircraft carriers; 1,170 
Planes, and killed 4,590 Americans, while 
losing 20,000 of their own men; on Okinawa 
in April 1945, a battle between American 
and Japanese Forces began that lasted 63 
days, cost the Americans 49,151 casualties 
and required the employment of more than 
1,000 ships and engaged more than 300,000 
American soldiers, sailors, and Marines. The 
Japanese lost 110,000 men. On the basis of 
resistance at Tarawa, Guadalcanal, Bougan- 
ville, Vella Lavella, New Guinea, and the 
Philippines, and of that encountered on the 
islands closer to the homeland, it was rea- 
sonable to assume that the Japanese would 
put up a pretty good scrap at home, and 
from the representations made to the Rus- 
sian Goyernment by the United States occu- 
pation command after the war concerning 
the thousands of Japanese held prisoner in 
Manchuria, there must have been a sizable 
force engaged here that otherwise would 
have complicated things in any Invasion. 

Then, too, If Japan had been so close to 
defeat jn 1944, there would have been no 
reason to employ the atomic bomb to bring 
the war to an end a year later. 

As far as the Russinns entering the war 
in December 1941 the record shows that they 
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were taking a pretty good beating from the 
Germans then and continued to take one 
until nearly the end of 1943. Their lack 
of interest in a two-front war is under- 
standable. 

While statements are interesting, the 
record should be the determining factor in 
any decision, if there must be one, 


Teachers and the School Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert an article entitled “So You 
Need More Teachers,” which appeared 
in the February 1955 issue of the Amer- 
ican Teacher magazine, written by Mr. 
James L. Fitzpatrick, vice president of 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
president of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Union, editor of the Wisconsin Teacher, 
and since 1920 a public-school classroom 
teacher in our Milwaukee public schools. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s article is a thought- 
proyoking analysis of the current crisis 
in our teaching profession. The article 
follows: 

So You NEED More TEACHERS 
(By James L. Fitzpatrick) 

Yes, you do need more teachers. And the 
thousands of overburdened teachers now 
struggling with classes that are too large, in 
classrooms too small, need help. But we are 
not going to get more teachers by merely 
talking about it, or appointing committees 
to investigate what we already know about 
the school crisis and viewing it with alarm. 

How, then, are we going to get them? The 
answer, Mr. Congressman, Mr. Legislator, and 
Mr, Citizen, is quite simple. We are going to 
get them by offering them salaries on which 
they can support familics decently, and 
maybe buy homes on the installment plan 
and drive Fords, or perhaps secondhand 
Pontiacs. 

All this, so they won't have to do odd jobs 
after school hours, or run to the credit union 
every summer to borrow enough money to 
tide them over the vacation months or 
finance a study course demanded by & lay 
school board to demonstrate to you, Mr. Citi- 
zen, that it makes your teachers keep on 
their toes. 

And after we get more teachers, we are 
goling to hold them by also giving them Job 
security and by improving teaching condi- 
tions, both in the clacsroom and in other 
required school activitics. 

Did I hear you say: “I thought teachers 
were dedicated and received their reward 
from that warm feeling inside, that comes 
from serving others,” Well, how else do you 
think you have been hiring teachers in 8° 
many cases for less than the corner grocer 

its delivery boys? 

Payhat warm N however, doesn't heat 
a teacher's home on a cold winter night, 
nor does it buy coal to do so. For this and 
other reasons, more than 450,000 teachers. 
a number nearly equivalent to half the total 
now teaching, have left their desks in the 
last 10 yenrs. More are Icaving annually. 

Where do they go? One New Jersey 
teacher, tired of odd jobs after hours and 
being continually in debt, took a job driving 
a truck. The majority go into business and 
industry, where their education and train- 
ing get them ahead more rapidiy. 
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The teachers’ college of an eastern uni- 
Versity recently released the results of a sur- 
vey of salaries being drawn by its graduates. 
Many reported incomes of $20,000 a year, 
others $40,000 to $50,00 and some $100,000 a 
year. 

The editor of the American Teacher maga- 
zine reecived a press release about the sur- 
vey and fired back the inquiry: “Are your 
graduates reporting these kinds of incomes 
still in education, or if not what are they 
doing? After quite a wait, she got a letter 
Saying the survey returns had not been suffi- 
clently analyzed to make the question an- 
sSwerable. 

The cold, hard facts are that there is not 
enough money in classroom teaching to fill 
Schools of education or teachers’ colleges. 
Onesthird of the 35,000 who do graduate 
Annually, do not go into teaching. Some 
of the young women marry and become 
housewives, but the majority of the truant 
group take other positions. Industry simply 
Outbids the schools for youngsters coming 
out of teachers colleges with good grades, 
especially for those majoring in the sci- 
ences. 

We not only lose one-third of the grad- 
uates of teacher-training institutions to 
business and industry. Many of the remain- 
ing two-thirds are not available for new 
teaching jobs, since many of them are teach- 
ers already employed, who have completed 
courses for degrees through extension or 
Summer-school courses. A 1954 report of 
the Illinois State department of instruction 
Stated that only slightly more than 65 per- 
cent of the available new graduates could 
be classed as new teachers. 

There are sundry estimates of the num- 
ber of qualified teachers the public schools 
now need but don't have. This is mainly 
because there are so many legal and other 
definitions of a qualified teacher. Some 
States qualify for teaching after 1 or 2 years 
of college. Many small country schools are 
lucky to obtain high-school graduates. 

There ought to be a reasonable standard 
With which to measure whether a teacher 
is qualified, but there isn’t. Some State 
legislatures, including the Illinois legisla- 
ture, have passed laws lowering require- 
ments in order to get emergency teachers. 

Let’s assume, for the sake of argument 
(and it's a pretty good argument), that a 
Public-school teacher, to be qualified to 
teach your child and mine, should hold a 
degree from a teachers college, or a degree 
from the school of education of some State 
university or private college, or have some 
Other equivalency in specialized training in 
art, music, business, industry, or the like. 

This equivalent training should represent 
Only a part of the usual 4-year college course; 
there should be sufficient teacher training 
Courses to meet the usual requirement of a 
Qualified teacher, as well as other basic cul- 
tural courses. 

These are yardsticks legally and otherwise 
Used to measure minimum qualifications in 
most other professions. A reasonable esti- 
Mate is that more than 300,000 of the 1 
Million teachers this year do not measure 
Up to them. 

Nostrums to correct the shortage are nu- 
merous. But like all nostrums they are not 
effective medicine. Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Clubs might be helpful if the high-school 
youngsters joining them could be shown that 
there's a future in teaching. The project 
to bring in housewives with college degrees 
after short teaching courses isn’t working 
very well. 

This latest stopgap, to bring women from 
the kitchen to the classroom, seems to have 
it some 50 communities in various parts of 
Country, As a temporary expedient in 

an emergency it may be justified. But, Mr. 


ban Board Member, beware of it as a solu- 
n. 
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Undoubtedly, some of these women are 
qualified to become teachers, or eventually 
may qualify. Obviously, however, only a 
small percentage of them will stay in the 
profession. What is really needed is to re- 
tire the housewife to the home, to elimi- 
nate most if not all the emergency-certified 
teachers, and start building the profession 
with career men and women. 

Citizens in many areas are becoming con- 
cerned over the problem of finding and keep- 
ing enough teachers to take care of ever-in- 
creasing enrollments. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, the radio, and citizens organizations 
have been highlighting the needs. But it's 
largely in the form of resolutions, talk and 
little action. 

Horace Mann, the father of American edu- 
cation, once remarked: “I've never heard any- 
thing about the resolutions of the Apostles, 
but an entire book was written about the 
acts of the Apostles.” What we must have 
now, Mr. Congressman, Mr. Legislator, and 
Mr. Citizen, are fewer resolutions, less alm- 
less and worried talk about the teacher short- 
age, and more action. 

What if you don't take action? Well, the 
schools will probably continue to muddle 
through, with more and more students and 
fewer and fewer qualified teachers. Fifty 
thousand new teachers will be needed every 
year for the next 10 years to take care of 
increased enrollments, and 50,000 more will 
be required to replace those retiring. This, 
on top of the present shortage. It will be 
quite a muddle, 

What will it take to get enough teachers? 
The American Federation of Teachers has 
recommended as the first prerequisite, ade- 
quate salaries. The salary of the average 
teacher, currently, in the United States, is 
about $3,600 a year. The A. F. of T. recom- 
mendation is for a starting salary of $4,500, 
to reach $8,000 a year in 8 or fewer annual 
steps. 

Benjamin Fine, the New York Times’ dean 
of education editors, has recommended that 
the present average salaries be doubled. Carl 
J. Megel, A. F. of T. president, and himself 
a classroom science teacher, has estimated 
that it will take 8500 to $1,200 across-the- 
board increases, depending on current local 
schedules, to even stop teachers from seeking 
cost-of-living pay elsewhere. 

Those delving deeply into the justification 
for such increases, will find that teachers“ 
salaries generally are currently 25 percent 
less than those in the occupations, and 65 
percent under those in the other professions. 
Half the teachers in the United States work 
after hours and during vacations to supple- 
ment their teaching incomes sufficiently to 
be able to support their families. 

This low estate of public-school teachers 
Impelled Superintendent Louis P. Hoyer, of 
Philadelphia, to join in declaring that one 
of our first objectives is to place salaries on 
a level in keeping with the rising cost of 
living.” 

Many salary schedules are essentially paper 
schedules, There are so many hurdles and 
roadblocks that it is almost impossible to 
reach the maximum, These phony schedules 
serve only to fool the public and frustrate 
teachers. States should help school boards 
find enough money for honest schedules, en- 
abling teachers to advance rapidly and suto- 
matically. 

A few, but only a few, communities are 
beginning to realistically approach good max- 
imum salaries, but teachers must have 
masters degrees or better to get them. Most 
communities do not have the funds to “go 
it alone.” 

What's the answer, Mr. Congressman, Mr. 
Legislator and Mr. Citizen? At the risk of 
dividing the responsibility three ways, it’s 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, greater 
State ald earmarked for the same purpose, 
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and increased local financing. How much 
will it take? 

Mr. Megel has estimated that it will take 
$1 billion to meet the need for increased 
teachers’ salaries. Obviously it is a national, 
State and local job. Congress should not pass 
the responsibility to the States, meanwhile 
letting the schools deteriorate. 

Federal aid will be more than just finan- 
cial help. It will be an incentive for the 
States to develop standards for salaries and 
certification. A few salary standards set up 
by Congress as a requisite for obtaining Fed- 
eral aid will do no harm and will certainly 
not mean Federal control. Imagine the 
crazy-quilt of our national highways if the 
Federal Government had not guided the 
States in helping to route them. States and 
communities have had control of the schools 
up to now without too great success. Surely 
no one can say the addition of Federal funds 
could make them worse. 

Next to low salaries and slow promotions, 
the lack of job security is obviously the major 
cause of the teacher shortage. Only a few 
States now have adequate tenure laws, giving 
their teachers job security. The ideal law 
for this purpose is one enabling a teacher 
after 2 or 3 years of probation to go under 
tenure, to be discharged only for reasons 
proven at public hearing. 

Seventy-five percent of the teachers of the 
country are not under tenure of any kind. 
This means they can be removed at any time 
without recourse, Tenure established by 
board of education regulation is unsatisfac- 
tory because it can be abolished as it was 
created—by board action. In the tenureless 
States, teachers’ contracts are renewable 
from year to year, and the renewal time has 
come to be known as the “open season on 
teachers.” 

Tenure bills have been introduced in the 
majority of State legislatures. You can in- 
crease the teacher supply in your State 
greatly, Mr. Legislator, by (a) first making 
sure such a bill's provisions are clear and 
adequate, and (b) if it is, working to pass 
it. If the bill pending is inadequate, or 
none has been introduced, then help your 
children toward a good education, Intro- 
duce and back a good one. 

Next to lack of tenure, certification laws 
(as they now exist) do most to confuse a 
teacher's life. They differ in nearly every 
State, and one State is said to issue 23 dif- 
ferent kinds of certificates, but none of them 
good for more than 4 or 5 years. 

Physicians receive licenses enabling them 
to practice for life, after they fulfill educa- 
tional requirements and successfully pass 
State examinations. So do dentists, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, naturopaths, and ac- 
countants in most States. Similar lifetime 
certification of teachers is another prerequi- 
site to the stabilization of the profession. 

The adequate financing of teachers salaries 
is a combined responsibility of Congress, 
State legislatures, and local school boards, 
Tenure and certification are responsibilities 
of the State legislatures, Another coming 
under legislatures this year is the enactment 
of enabling laws for social security for teach- 
ers if they want it. 

Now, let's get down to local levels—to what 
school boards and citizens must do if they 
want more teachers. We include you, Mr. 
Citizen, in this, because the schools belong 
to you, and it is your responsibility to see 
to it that school boards which you elect take 
the leadership in promoting solutions to 
your educational problems. Many school 
boards have failed to accept this responsi- 
bility with the excuse they could do nothing 
since funds were not available. 

Not all local communities are channe) 
as much money as they should into teachers’ 
salaries, and many do not allocate as much 
State aid to salaries as they must allocate. 
Presently this financing is a two-way street, 


with the State legislature and the local com- 
munity treading it. Federal ald will be 
forthcoming when the States and localities 
make themselves heard in Congress. 

You, Mr. Citizen, can look into your school, 
but not cureorily. To get at some of the 
other things that are causing the teacher 
shortage locally you'll have to dig deeper 
than study meetings and Interviews with 
your school administrators. 

Are your classrooms overcrowded, making 
it dificult for teachers to teach and do the 
good job they know they owe your children? 
Is a teacher expected to handle more than 
one class at a time, with a teacher substitute 
(a student) sitting in for her in one of them? 

Are teachers in your school badgered and 
bothered by unnecessary class interruptions 
by the school’s administrators? Is lunch at 
lunchtime mostly prohibited, because teach- 
ers are given supervisory jobs to do or called 
into urgent conference with the principal 
during thelr lunch hour? Is your princi- 
pal an Osgood Conklin or a minor dictator? 

Do your school board and principal con- 
sult with teachers on school affairs and extra- 
curricular activities? Does your school 
superintendent consult with the teachers’ 
representatives on such things as regulations 
affecting them, their salaries, and so on? 

If you discover that the answer to most 
of these questions is No.“ then you have 
another reason why there Is a teacher short- 
age in your community, or why teachers are 
cool or shy when parents come around, and 
tall to take part in community affairs. 

And, Mr. Citizen, that matter of taking 
part in community affairs is an important 
one. Does your school board permit your 
teachers to exercise the same rights as you 
do, or are your teachers second-class citizens, 
who are not supposed to participate fully 
and freely in the political and other civic af- 
fairs of the community? 

Does your school board allow your teachers 
to join the professional organization of their 
own choice, attend the State conventions of 
their own choice, and to negotiate and bar- 
gain collectively? 

You will find that these freedoms are im- 
portant in the thinking of teachers, and 
help to build the profession. The best teach- 
ers want to be able to say with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, an early advocate of academic free- 
dom, who wrote in the American Scholar: 
“We will walk on our own feet; we will work 
with our own hands; we will speak our own 
minds.” 

One last suggestion, Mr. Congressman, Mr. 
Legislator, and Mr. Citizen: If you want to 
find out about what teacherg need to enable 
them to stay on the job of teaching, talk to 
the teachers themselves. .I mean the class- 
room teachers. 

It will, of course, be impossible for you to 
get the views of every teacher. But in most 
States and communities the teachers, or 
many of them, have their local federation 
affiliates with the American Federation of 
Teachers, 

They will tell you that you have to do 
all, or most, of the things I have outlined 
here to make teaching a good job and an 
attractive profession. Without waiting to 
be asked, I want to mention a fibe that 
was almed at me early in my career when 
I was struggling to support a growing fam- 
ily. When I told a salesman I couldn't afford 
te buy a new car, and when he found that 
I wns a teacher with graduate training, he 
remarked; “With your education you ought 
to be able to get a good job.” 

What you need to do is to make teaching a 
good job, so that you will attract more capa- 
ble career people. Then, when you get these 
dedicated teachers, you can keep them—and 
you can keep them dedicated. 

Seriously, you had better reverse the usual 
process and go to the teachers instead of 
waiting for the teachers to come to you. 
When they come to you, you think they 
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merely represent another pressure group 
with an ax to grind. 

So, ask the officers or legislative repre- 
sentatives of the teachers’ federations, or the 
rank-and-file members, They know the 
score. 


The Yalta Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Fresno 
Bee, one of the outstanding independent 
newspapers in the United States, has 
seen fit to comment editorially on the 
burning controversy over the release of 
the Yalta papers and the background of 
those documenis. Aside from their in- 
trinsic worth these editorials, one pub- 
lished March 21, 1955, and the other 
March 22, 1955, are noteworthy because 
they reflect the reaction of a newspaper 
which is not committed to the undying 
promotion of either of the major po- 
litical parties. 

[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of March 21, 
1955] 
PRESIDENT STILL MAY READ THE FACTS ABOUT 

z YALTA 


Release of the 500,000 word Yalta confer- 
ence record may have been planned to em- 
barrass tho Democrats. But the first person 
to be spread eagled on this piece of political 
flypaper was President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

The President's press secretary, James O. 
Hagerty, in an apparent efort to clear his 
chief of any responsibility for the docu- 
ment's release, raised even more urgent 
questions of Presidential responsibility. 
Hagerty sald Eisenhower did not release the 
papers, had not gone over them, and indeed, 
never had studied them. 

Any reasonable man would conclude that 
this being so, the President could have no 
strong opinions on the subject, at least, no 
informed opinions. Yet Eisenhower ran on 
a platform which pledged the repudiation of 
the Yalta Pact and in his 1953 state of the 
Union message he called for such @ 
repudiation. 

The move to repudiate the Yalta agree- 
ments was embodied in a 1953 congressional 
resolution fayored by Eisenhower which 
was sidetracked largely through the inter- 
cession of the so-called Taft Republicans. 

What kind of bamboozlement and flum- 
mery is this? The president was making 
political capital of the Yalta agreements In 
1953 and urged their repudiation, with all 
the legal international consequences, when 
now it is revealed he never bad studied the 
documents involved. 

Who then told him the Yalta agreements 
were bad? Or who told him to say they 
were bad? What shall be assumed of other 
positions taken by the President? 

Will they be the result of his own investi- 
gation of the facts? Or will they be based on 
the political potential in any given subject. 
to be followed by a gigantic display of dis- 
interest in the facts once they become avall- 
able? 

These are disquieting but necessary ques- 
tions. The revelation the President es- 
poused a course of vital import to American 
foreign policy without examining the record 
is an appalling one. It is particularly ap- 
palling when it is recognized this course was 
politically advantageous. 
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It is a sad but powerful illustration of how 
the American people have been yictimized 
by deliberate efforts to heap political ad- 
vantage from unavoidable events in world 
history. 

Publication of the Yalta documents already 
has served the great purpose of demonstrat- 
ing how many passed judgment on this event 
without ever having read the evidence. 

It is said the President has no plan to 
submit another resolution repudiating Yalta. 
Let us hope he docs have a resolution to read 
the record at last. 


[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of March 22, 
1955] 


HATRED OF Roosevett Is Key TO YALTA 
CONTROVERSY 


Like scavenging hordes of little foxes, the 
haters of Franklin D. Roosevelt are digging 
in the boneyard of Yalta. 

The release of the incomplete, already 
challenged records of the Yalta Conference 
has been leaped upon’ with smug indigna- 
tion or ill-concealed delight, to degrade, be- 
little, and defame the man who did as much 
as any single person to sce America through 
both its worst domestic crisis and its great- 
est hour of peril. 

The defamers of the dead are almost drool- 
ing over every action and word of Roosevelt 
which in their own extensive hindsight can 
be presented as a mistake, 

Sooner or later their vindictive second 
guessing is bound to boomerang. The Amer- 
ican people are not that stupid, not that 
petty, and not that ungrateful. 

Had it not been for Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, yes and Josef Stalin, there might 
not have been a Yalta Conference. It might 
have been a Berlin conference presided over 
by Adolf Hitier and Benito Mussolini to 
which America, Britain, and Russia might 
have gone as defeated supplicants. 

The bold and ridiculed goal of 50,000 
American fighting planes set by Roosevelt, 
the lend-lease deal which kept Britain in 
the war, the long struggle back from Pearl 
Harbor, the unbelievable acceleration of 
American industry, the high level of na- 
tional morale, and the brilliant battlefield 
strategy all were in part contributions of 
Roosevelt to his Nation's victory and sal- 
vation. 

Yet never since Abraham Lincoln has any 
American encountered such hatred and dep- 
recation as that heaped upon Roosevelt. It 
is an unrelenting hatred which he incurred 
by the methods he employed to save the Na- 
tion from economic disaster just before he 
was called upon to shoulder the burdens of 
a world war. It is a hatred which does 
not have the best interest of the American 
people at heart. 

To these detractors Roosevelt in death 1s 
a threat. It is necessary from their view to 
destroy even his image and reputation. To 
accomplish this end they cry imprecations 

a voice which is silent; with eyes 
which have seen all that has happend these 
last 10 years they damn those eyes which. 
being mortal, could not foresee the precise 
future. And to make this cowardly hypoc- 
risy supreme many who now denounce 
Roosevelt's efforts in Yalta to keep Russia 
in the war are the very ones who cheered 
loudest when he succeeded in doing just that. 

The man who attended the Yalta Confer- 
ence did not have long to live. He did not 
see V-day. He had led the Nation out of 
the pit of fear in the depression and done 
much to invest it with sufficient strength 
to save the free world. 

Certainly he deserves from all freemen 
a resolute resistance to the present nibbling 
of the scavengers. Deep in the heart of the 
hatred of Roosevelt is hatred of the people 
themselves. The affection the people held 
for Roosevelt is what the defamors really 
seek to destroy. Only disgust and indigna- 
tion should grcet thelr efforts. 


Getting Surplus Food to Those Who Are 
Hungry or Undernourished 
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HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 28, 1955 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 5239, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes, 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Department Ap- 
propriations for yielding to me for these 
comments on one phase of our surplus 
agricultural supplies which seems to re- 
ceive little attention—the distribution of 
this food to needy Americans. 

I do not say this in criticism of the 
subcommittee, which I believe has done 
an outstanding job in drafting this bill, 
particularly in regard to funds for the 
school-lunch program. I was simply 
aghast earlier this year in looking over 
that portion of the President’s budget 
recommendations to see that the admin- 
istration was actually recommending a 
cut of more than $15 million in funds 
for the school-lunch program, appar- 
ently under a mistaken belief that the 
use of surplus foods would make up that 
difference. 

The subcommittee’s action, then, in 
placing in the bill the full $83,236,197 for 
the school-lunch program, refusing to 
make the reduction of $15,236,197 sug- 
gested by the President and his advisers, 
was a fine thing, for which I am most ap- 
preciative. All of us have heard of the 
difficulties of the schools participating in 
the school-lunch program in obtaining 
the share of surplus-food commodities 
promised them, so that a cut in funds for 
the purchase of foods of high nutritional 
value would have created a much more 
severe problem, and would have forced 
either an increase in the cost of the 
lunches or a poorer menu. 

DISTRIEUTING SURPLUSES TO THE NEEDY 


There has been a great deal of discus- 
Sion here on the House floor, Mr. Chair- 
man, and also in the hearings of both 
the Appropriations Subcommittee and of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Problem of disposing of our huge sur- 
Pluses of food. We passed several bills 
here last year to encourage a greater 
distribution of our surpluses by either 
Sale or gift abroad, and there has been 
Much criticism of the slowness of the 
Gistribution. 
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My concern, however, is over the ex- 
tremely limited distribution of these sur- 
plus foods to needy Americans—to those 
who are unemployed, on relief, actually 
hungry right here in the midst of the 
most abundant harvests we have ever 
known—here in rich America. 

Unfortunately, the Department of 
Agriculture does not apear to be too 
much concerned about this. It has made 
some of this surplus food available on a 
rather hit-and-miss basis to the States 
for distribution pretty much as they see 
fit to persons of low income. The stand- 
ards, if any, seem to be extremely loose. 

It is, I believe, a wholly unsatisfactory 
system of distribution of this surplus 
food if the desire is to reach those who 
really need this food—people who are 
hungry or undernourished. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, I attempted 
to correct this situation by introducing 
H. R. 7870, a bill to establish a food 
stamp plan for the distribution of up to 
$1 billion a year of this surplus food to 
needy persons, particularly those on re- 
lief or old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and so on. 

The Agriculture Department showed 
no interest in the proposal last year and 
so far has shown very little interest— 
publicly at least—this year. I am hop- 
ing that the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House will soon schedule hear- 
ings on my new bill this year, H. R. 5105, 
which differs in some particulars but not 
in overall concept from the one I intro- 
duced last year. 

MECHANICS OF SULLIVAN FOOD-STAMP BILL 


My new bill requires consultation by 
the Secretary of Agriculture with both 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Secretary of Labor in 
establishing standards for the distribu- 
tion of the surplus foods. 

This provision arises primarily out of 
a suggestion which was made to me by 
Missouri Welfare Director Proctor N. 
Carter, who pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
maintains direct relations with the State 
and local welfare agencies which would 
play such a large part in a successful 
food-stamp-distribution program. 

I added the provision giving the Sec- 
retary of Labor a voice in the distribu- 
tion of the surplus foods because of the 
responsibilities of his Department in the 
field of unemployment. 

The continuing high level of unem- 
ployment in the country, even though 
production has been increasing over the 
levels of last year, makes it important 
that we devise an effective program for 
getting some of our vast stores of surplus 
food to needy families. 

The present system of distribution of 
the surpluses has been, Iam sorry to say, 
very much of a hit-and-miss proposition, 
with some States participating and some 


not, with some areas operating their 
own food-stamp plan, and others giving 
out the food to anybody who wants to 
come and register for it. So far as I 
can determine, there are no uniform 
standards and no means of assuring that 
the people who really need this help are 
actually getting it. The Department of 
Agriculture seems to be concerned more 
with getting rid of a storage headache 
than in helping to solve a serious human 
problem. 

Furthermore, there has been a good 
deal of criticism of the program in some 
areas of the country for permitting or 
encouraging so-called chiselers to get 
this food, while elsewhere people who 
are really hungry can get none, I do 
not know that the chiseling is actually 
occurring, but the whole surplus-food- 
distribution system has been chaotic and 
that encourages all kinds of abuses and 
criticisms. 

Under the food-stamp plan the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be given broad 
discretion in setting up the actual me- 
chanics of the distribution system—that 
is, in determining whether or not the 
food should be distributed through reg- 
ular grocery stores or at special outlets 
set up in each participating commu- 
nity. The bill would require, however, 
that the food be packaged in conven- 
ient form for distribution at the local 
level, with the food stamps themselves 
to be issued by the welfare department 
or equivalent agency of the individual 
State or political subdivision participat- 
ing in the program. 

Stamps would be issued for each type 
of surplus food to be distributed. 

A major principle of the bill is that 
any surplus food distributed under the 
act be in addition to, and not in place 
of, welfare assistance normally granted 
to needy persons by a State or local wel- 
fare agency. 

For the purposes of the act needy per- 
sons are defined as those receiving pub- 
lic-welfare assistance or who are in need 
of such assistance but are ineligible be- 
cause of State or local law—such as Mis- 
souri's employability law. 

Many of the bills which have been in- 
troduced on this subject since I first put 
mine in last year, and the surplus-food 
distribution system itself in some areas, 
provide for issuance of surplus food to 
people on unemployment compensation, 
or on social-security pensions or who 
have low-paying jobs. I do not oppose 
that idea at all—I think it is tragic to 
have people going hungry or not get- 
ting enough to eat when we have all 
this surplus food—but I think the most 
important part of this whole problem 
is to get this food to those who need it 
most. That is, to those on relief, those 
without jobs or unemployment compen- 
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sation, those who are living right on the 
edge of malnutrition. 

Perhaps once we get a food-stamp pro- 
gram actually started and functioning 
smoothly then we can include all these 
other groups. My bill calls for a report 
by the Secretary of Agriculture within 
6 months after the food-stamp program 
starts on the costs and problems of ex- 
panding it to include all of these other 
groups. But I think primarily we should 
get busy at once on providing a direct 
and effective system of distribution to 
those who we know are in real distress. 

PRESENT DISTRIBUTION LIMITED IN SCOPE 


Among the foods which are, or have 
been, available for such distribution, are 
butter, cheese, dry milk, cottonseed oil, 
shortening, beef and gravy, dry beans, 
and several others. 

Only a small percentage of the mil- 
lions of persons in the United States who 
are receiving public assistance of one 
type or another are obtaining any of 
this food. Three-fourths of the distri- 
bution has been to families in temporary 
straits due to drought or localized unem- 
ployment. They are certainly in need of 
and entitled to help of this nature—par- 
ticularly in the coal mining areas. But 
there is so much of this surplus food 
available—constituting a storage head- 
ache for the Government—that we can 
certainly do much better than we have 
done in getting it to needy folks. 

For instance, of the 2,620,000 persons 
last reported to have been certified for 
such food in the country, more than 
950,000 are from 1 State—Pennsyl- 
vania, Most of the remainder are in 
Mississippi, Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky. And all we are getting out to 
these people is about $5 million worth a 
month—$60 million a year at that rate. 

A MORE EFFECTIVE PROGRAM NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, instead of the hit-and- 
miss method now employed in the distri- 
bution of this food to the needy, we 
should adopt a national, unified, intelli- 
gently planned and organized system, 
using food stamps which would go to 
those most in need of this extra help. 

The fact is that there are more per- 
sons in this country on old-age assist- 
ance—not social security pensions, but 
old-age relief—than the total of those 
now receiving surplus food help. When 
you add the extra millions who are re- 
ceiving aid for dependent children, aid to 
the blind, sid to the permanently and 


totally disabled, and the hundreds of 


thousands of general assistance cases in 
the country, it is obvious that the 600,000 
persons in this category receiving surplus 
food are only a small minority of those 
who need the help. 

There are, in addition, many persons 
in actual need of public assistance but 
unable because of State or local law, in- 
cluding such laws as Missouri's employ- 
abllity law, who cannot qualify for pub- 
lic agency financial aid and who are de- 
pendent upon private charities. 

These, too, should receive surplus food, 
as provided for under my bill, H. R. 5105. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for the RECORD 
at this point, for the information of in- 
terested Members of the House the full 

ext of my bill, as follows: 
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[84th Cong. Ist sess., in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, March 21, 1955] 

Mrs. Suuurvamw introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture: 

H. R. 5105 
A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
food stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1 billion worth of surplus food commodi- 
ties a year to needy persons and families 
in the United States 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare, raise the levels 
of health and of nourishment for needy per- 
sons whose incomes prevent them from en- 
joying adequate diets, and to remove the 
specter of want, malnutrition, or hunger in 
the midst of mountains of surplus food now 
accumulating under Government ownership 
in warehouses and other storage facilities, 
the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”) is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to promulgate and put 
into operation, as quickly as possible, a pro- 
gram to distribute to needy persons in the 
United States through a food stamp system 
a portion of the surpluses of food commodi- 
ties acquired and being stored by the Fed- 
eral Government by reason of its price-sup- 
port operations or other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made avall- 
able by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by 
eligible needy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged or 
other conyenient form on the local level at 
such places as he may determine; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligi- 
bility for surplus foods and in the conduct 
of the program generally to assure achieve- 
ment of the goals outlined in the first section 
of this act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall Issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of 
surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food to 
be distributed and on the total number of 
needy persons in the various States and po- 
litical subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent 
agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance 
but ineligible because of State or local law, 
and shall be redeemable by such needy per- 
sons at local distribution points to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary under section 2 (3). 

Sec. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or 
otherwise) granted needy persons by a State 
or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Sec- 
retary is authorized to distribute surplus 
food under this act of a value of up to 
$1 billion, based on the cost to the Federal 
Government of acquiring, storing, and han- 
dling such food, 
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Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to 
needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be in place of distribution to 
such needy persons under section 32 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 
sec. 612c), as amended, and section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing In this act 
shall affect distribution of surplus food pres- 
ently provided for in such sections other 
than to needy persons as defined in section 7 
of this act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this act, a 
needy person is anyone receiving welfare as- 
sistance (financial or otherwise) from the 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, 
or who is, in the opinion of such agency or 
agencies, in need of welfare assistance but 
is Ineligible to receive it because of State or 
local law. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary 
of Labor, shall make a study of, and shall 
report to Congress within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act, on the feasi- 
bility of, the costs of, and the problems in- 
volved in, extending the scope of the food- 
stamp plan established by this act to in- 
clude persons receiving unemployment com- 
pensation, receiving old-age and survivor's 
insurance (social security) pensions, and 
other low-income groups not eligible to re- 
ceive food stamps under this act by reason 
of section 7 of this act. 

Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 


Our Neighbor the Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I present 
herewith the third in a series of first- 
hand articles written about the plight 
of the American Indian by Harold E. 
Fey, executive editor of Christian Cen- 
tury magazine. Written with keen in- 
sight, this article describes the Pima In- 
can people of Arizona and their prob- 
ems: 


OUR NEIGHBOR TIHE INDIAN 
(By Harold E. Fey) 

When Z. Simpson Cox was asked to ad- 
dress a gathering of protestant churchwomen 
in his native city of Phoenix, Ariz., he de- 
cided to talk about his clients, the Pima 
tribe of Indians. This young attorney told 
the churchwomen of Phoenix that the ens- 
iest way they could obey the biblical in- 
Junction to Icve their neighbor would be 
to support an orphan in school or to collect 
clothing for needy people far away. Such 
activities are worth doing and reward the 
doer with a sense of satisfaction out of all 
proportion to the amount of real sacrifice In- 
volved, 

But if they were really serious about lov- 
ing their neighbors, said Mr. Cox, they should 
Plunge into politics and work for Justice for 
the Indians of their own State. He noted 
that several of the Arizona Congressmen, 
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who have to legislate on Indian affairs, are 
sympathetic with Indians, But they cannot 
survive in politics unless they receive votes, 
and most of the voters in Arizona are white 
People. White people and Indians compete 
for the use of water for irrigation in an 
arid State where the politics of water is 
deadly and relentless. It happens that the 
Indians have prior rights to water in the 
parts of the State where they live. Never- 
theless, the whites get most of the water. 
So, ssid Mr. Cox, women who are moved to 
work for justice for the Indians will have 
to face opposition from members of their 
Own race, They will not go far before they 
arouse their best friends to anguish or even 
to anger. 
~.. PREFER TO HELP THEMSELVES 


Mr. Cox admitted that it is easier to hold 
a cake-soclal to raise money so an Indian 
boy or girl can go to school than it is to help 
the Indian child's father contend for justice 
at the polls or in the courts. But if the 
Indians can secure the water to which they 
are entitled by prior possession and by law, 
they can and will earn a good living and 
be able to educate their own children. The 
attorney pointed out that the Indians prefer 
Justice to charity, just as we do. He argued 
that Christians should prefer that Indians 
receive equality of protection in the courts 
and legislatures, rather than hand-outs, He 
asked whether Christian love can be divorced 
from justice and remain Christian love. 

The question asked by this Phoenix attor- 
ney of his townswomen is one which every 
church member in this country should ask 
of himself. Like the Arizona Congressmen, 
most Americans have an attitude of benevo- 
lent good will toward the Indian. We are 
prepared to help him on occasion by appro- 
priations in Congress to avert starvation, or 
by gifts to missions, or by approving bilis to 
end Federal wardship, which we are told are 
for his good. But are we prepared to help 
the Indian help himself, when such help 
may involve offending or causing economic 
loss to people of our own race? The real 
choice we have to make is between a course 
of action based on sentimental aversion to 
seeing people suffer and another course based 
On readiness to endure suffering ourselves to 
insure that justice is done. 

To be specific, consider the situation of 
the Pima Indians. Most Americans became 
aware of the existence of this tribe through 
the publicity given to Ira Hayes. Who does 
not know he was the Pima Indian who with 
five other marines, all white, raised the 
United States fiag on Mount Suribachi in 
the bloody attack on Iwo Jima fust 10 years 
ago? When Ira Hayes died of acute alcohol- 
ism in February 1955, a funeral service was 
held in the Presbyterian Church in Sacaton, 
central town of the Pima Reservation. Next 
day his body lay in state in the capitol build- 
ing in Phoenix. Then it was taken to Wash- 
ington and buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery, near a 75-foot bronze replica of 
the Iwo Jima flag-raising scene. Veterans’ 
organizations raised money to give to the 
Hayes family—father, mother and three 
brothers—so its members would be clothed in 
Presentable fashion for the trip to the 
National Capital. 

HOME IN THE DESERT 


The second day after the funeral, Nelson 
Jose, the Pima tribal judge, took Russell 
Carter, Indian affairs secretary of the na- 
tional council, and myself to the trading 
Post called Bapchule, Ariz. There we saw 
the home of Ira Hayes. The family was 
away, being en route to Washington with 
the body of their son. On the desert we 
found a typical Indian house, made of wood 
Posts and mud bricks, 25 or 30 feet square. 
Nearby were a shed and an arbor covered with 
Sticks and boards to provide shade. About 
100 feet away was another little mud-walled 
building with a cross on top. That was the 
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Bapchule Presbyterian Church. A quarter of 
a mile away were the trading post and the 
Catholic Church and school. That was 
Bapchule. 

Although the soll was sald to be fertile, 
the surro’ of the Hayes home pre- 
sented a picture of dust and desolation, since 
no water was available for irrigation. After 
secing this place, it was easier to understand 
why Ira Hayes drank his way to oblivion and 
death; why alcoholism is a major affliction 
to a frustrated and discouraged people. 

A few miles away water runs in the irri- 
gation ditches and the desert produces cot- 
ton, barley, wheat, and alfalfa, to say nothing 
of citrus fruit. Why, then, do the Hayes 
family and its neighbors have no water? 
Search for the answer to that question leads 
one another step into the difference between 
Justice and sentimentality in our dealings 
with the Indians. 

FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL 


The Pimas have lived on the Gila River 
and its tributaries for many centuries. 
These “peaceful corn growers," as Ruth Mur- 
ray Underhill describes them in Red Man’s 
America, had developed a large-scale corn 
culture on this river before the beginning 
of the Christian era. By A. D. 1000 irriga- 
tion ditches had reached a length of 10 to 16 
Miles. Villages of pit houses stood near 
the cornfields; the people were dressed in 
coarse cotton woven on a horizontal loom. 
They were making handsome painted pot- 
tery, figurines, and shell ornaments. 

The arrival of the Spaniards made little 
difference to the Pimas, except that they 
got their name, meaning the “I don't know 
people,” from the newcomers. Their right to 
hold their land and to use water from the 
Gila and its tributaries for irrigation was 
recognized first by Spain and then by Mexico. 
About 150 years ago they were joined by the 
Maricopa Tribe, which settled peacefully to 
the south of the Pimas and lives there today, 
using the same means of livelihood and hav- 
ing the same problems in keeping them. 

This tribe supplied a large quantity of 
wheat to American soldiers in the Mexican 
War, and later helped the United States Army 
in wars against the Apaches. It is their 
boast that they do not know the color of 
& white man's blood, never having spilled 
any. The Gila River Reservation was es- 
tablished in 1859 for the sole use of the 
Pimas and Maricopas by an act of Con- 
gress which specified that the waters of the 
Gila and Salt Rivers should be for the use 
of its wards, the Indians. But after the Civil 
War white squatters, first Mormons and then 
others, settled upstream and took the water 
of the river for their own use. In a few 
years the ancient canals of the Pimas went 
dry, and for nearly 40 years these peace- 
ful farmers fought a losing fight against 
starvation. 

MISSIONARY DEFENDER 


Then Dirk Lay, a tall and earnest Presby- 
terian missionary, took up the cause of 
the Indians. He went around the country 
crying out against the injustice which was 
being done them and finally carried his cam- 
paign to Congress. In 1924, largely through 
his efforts, Congress passed a law authoriz- 
ing the Department of the Interior to build 
Coolidge Dam across the Gila River. The 
act specified that the dam was for the pur- 
pose first of providing water for the irriga- 
tion of lands allotted to Pima Indians on 
the Gila River Reservation, Ariz., now with- 
out an adequate supply of water, and, sec- 
ond, for the irrigation of such other lands 
in public or private ownership as in the 
opinion of the sald Secretary can be served 
by water impounded by said dam without 
diminishing the supply necessary for said 
Indian lands. 

That should have settled the matter. The 
Indians had first rights to Gila water through 
immemorial use and now through two ac- 
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tions of Congress, But they were Indians, 
and so nothing was settled. Political pres- 
sure from white Arizona caused the Interior 
Department to go into court and swear the 
Pimas did not need all the water Congress 
had given them. When the Pimas sought 
to protest, the Indian Bureau and the Inte- 
rior Department refused to recognize their 
Jawyer and caused him and the Indians to 
be thrown out of court. The resulting Gila 
River decree, which is still operative, has 
been described as one of the greatest crimes 
of water law. 

Meanwhile the area around the Indian 
reservation was filling up with white farm- 
ers, attracted by the warm climate and the 
productive capacity of the soil when it had 
water. These farmers combined in a land- 
owners’ agreement which concerned the 
pumping of underground water to the sur- 
face for irrigation. The drilling of wells 
was to be subject to approvel by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Indian priority in use 
of water was not recognized. Today there 
are 144 wells on land farmed by whites sur- 
rounding the Indian reservation. Many of 
the wells are just across a fence or road from 
Indian land. Attorney Cox and the Pimas 
insist they are illegally taking water which 
belongs to the Indians, or in which they have 
a share, 

SHUT DOWN YOUP PUMP 


Why don't the Indians drill their own 
wells? Is this just another case of shift- 
lessness and lack of initiative? Hardly. 
The Pimas tried to secure the required per- 
mission from Washington and nothing hap- 
pened. Many Indians believe the Indian Bu- 
Teau had made a secret agreement not to 
allow the Indians to drill irrigation wells. 
When after many efforts they could not se- 
cure official approval, Mr. Cox's clients de- 
cided to act. They drilled four wells, using 
their own funds. One well is pumping. An- 
other produced water too alkaline for use. 
The Indians have been unable to get electric- 
ity for a third from the Government-owned 
powerline. At a cost of $3,500 a fourth well 
was dug, equipped with a pump, connected 
with the powerline and started. It threw a 
big stream of good water. 

But again political pressure was applied 
by white people on the Interior Department. 
Again that Department acted to favor the 
greatest political strength. Within 15 days a 
telegram arrived from the Interior Depart- 
ment ordering the Indians to shut down their 
well until the Solicitor of the Department 
could give them a legal opinion as to whether 
they were entitled to use the water under 
their own land. This was in the summer of 
1954. Threats were made that if the Indians 
did not comply the limited supply of water 
they get from the Coolidge Dam would be 
cut off. Other threats said Indian tribal 
funds in Washington would be frozen. 
Meanwhile, the 144 wells around the reeer- 
vation continue to pump, and the Ira Hayes 
home and many others sit in the dust of the 
desert. That was the status in early Feb- 
ruary 1955. 

TYPICAL STORY OF SOUTHWEST 

Obviously the business of loving one's 
neighbor becomes somewhat more compli- 
cated in Arizona than holding a cake sale. 
In their troubles over land and water the 
Pimas are typical of many of the tribes of 
the Southwest, where a good share of the 
400.000 American Indians live. But they are 
interesting for many more reasons than 
those which have been mentioned. To dis- 
cuss these it is necessary to glance at some 
figures, drawn from Government sources and 
less than 5 years old. 

The Pima Indian Agency, at Sacaton, 
Ariz., is responsible for about 7,300 Indians, 
of whom 6,700 are Pimas. In 4 areas their 
reservation consists of 465,169 acres, being 
mostly mountain and desert. Tribal own- 
ership accounts for over 340,000 acres of this 
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domain. “Allotted lands“ is nearly 100,000 
acres, and four-fifths of this is inyolved in 
heirship proceedings. The reports show In- 
dians farm over 25,000 acres and lease about 
20,000 to whites. Indians have 2,600 head 
of beef cattle, about the same number of 
horses, about one-tenth as many dairy cat- 
tle. About 900 Indians are listed as em- 
ployed; of these only a few over 100 are work- 
ing on the reservation. Nearly all are farm- 
ers, so they work as field hands for whites. 
The average income per family is estimated 
at $960 for the Pima, $540 for the Maricopa. 
Nine out of ten of the Indians read and write 
English; 6 have finished college, 137 high 
school, 1,050 elementary school. Only a few 
have intermarried with whites. 

Why don't more Indians work? Why don't 
more of them work on the reservation? Why 
do they lease nearly half their arable land? 

Perhaps we had better begin with those 
100,000 acres of allotted land, since that 
is the best they have. This was land par- 
celed out to Indiyidual Indians under the 
1887 Allotment Act, passed when Congress 
decided without consulting the Indians that 
it was going to make farmers out of them. 
The idea was that a farm of his own would 
make the Indian acquisitive, and his awak- 
ened acquisitiveness would make him indus- 
trious. It might have worked out that way 
in New England, where everybody's land gets 
rain, but not in the Southwest, where the 
man who owns the riverside or the water 
hole controls everything dependent upon It. 
The best land was parceled out and soon 
most of it was lost to whites. During the 
47 years the act was in force, land in Indian 
possession shrank from 139 million to 48 mil- 
lion acres. These 100,000 acres are what is 
left of the Pima allotted land. 


TRIBAL FARM 


That is a great deal more land than these 
Indians are farming. Why? One reason 
is that much of the land is tied up in frac- 
tionated parcels too small for any economic 
use. The death of the original owner and of 
his heirs has split the land up into splinters, 
so the heirs let the land be leased to others 
who can assemble enough land to make a 
field and can afford the tractors and other 
machinery to farm it. This consequence of 
the Allotment Act will provide employment 
for all the lawyers in the Indian country for 
the next hundred years unless Congress 
attempts to undo the harm it has done. 

The Pimas have a tribal farm of around 
5.000 acres. It is run by an Indian farm 
manager who is a graduate in business ad- 
ministration from the University of Arizona. 
About half of the farm is idle each year for 
lack of water. 

Current gross income from the tribal 
farming operations is expected to be around 
$200,000, coming mainly from cotton, barley, 
and cattle. The tribe owns several huge 
cotton-picking machines, as well as other 
machinery. I saw these complicated ma- 
chines lumbering slowly up and down the 
rows of ripe cotton, driven by intent Indian 
mechanics, The machines do not pick up 
all the cotton, so the old method of gleaning 
by hand is alsó used. Ira Hayes was so em- 
ployed just before he died. Cost of opera- 
tions is considerable, and much of the net 
farm Income goes to pay costs of tribal gov- 
ernment. Last year when farm operations 
produced a little extra money, the tribe gave 
scholarships to four boys and a girl, who are 
now in school. ‘The productivity of Indian- 
operated land is not as high os that of white- 
operated, and this ls given as a reason for not 
permitting the Indians to have bigger allot- 
ments for cotton. 

Critics of the big-farming operation of the 
tribe say it is a welfare-state proposition. 
Other lands are neglected and people depend 
on the little they get from the big farm. 
In the Salt River area 70 percent of the 
arable land is leased to whites. Leases run 
from $20 to 349 an acre, The Indian Bureau 
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is accused of encouraging leasing and of be- 
ing partly responsible for the fact that many 
Indians sit in idleness and drink up their 
meager income. Yet the Indians say: What 
can we do? They lack capital, experience, 
machinery. It takes all three, plus some in- 
fluence in the right places, if one is to as- 
sembie an economically viable plot of land 
and get water to farm it. 


INDIAN INITIATIVE 


Tt is not surprising that many Indians are 
bitterly unhappy about their situation. In 
the old days of Pima self-sufficiency, every- 
body worked on the irrigation ditches and in 
the fields. They worked, but they had an 
economy of plenty, and the neighboring Pa- 
pagos came and worked for them and were 
paid in food and cotton. Now, there is idie- 
ness and many of the young people get into 
trouble. Pima tribal income from prison la- 
bor, mainly of persons arrested for being 
drunk and disorderly, is $18,000 a year. Some 
of the villages are social cesspools. The old 
men shake their heads and mourn the loss of 
initiative and energy on the part of the 
young. Yet the old men sit in the tribal 
council and draw thelr $8 a day and show 
little initiative or energy themselves. They 
feel so dependent on the Indian Bureau. 

A short distance away, however, a devel- 
opment is taking place which presents a very 
different picture. The Maricopa Reservation 
is even farther downstream than the Pima, 
and its people know even greater hardship. 
But part of this tribe have started a coop- 
erative farm, Its leaders are young Indians, 
many of them former GI's. Although the 
farm is only a year old, it has two irrigation 
wells pumping, has more than 300 acres in 
production, and is working to subjugate 200 
more. Instead of relying on free water, the 
cooperators are paying for theirs and are 
getting help to pay $100 for subjugating each 
10 acres. The chairman of the cooperative is 
a dynamic man of about 40, who is not afraid 
to go before the tribal council or any other 
group and argue his cause. - 

It would not be expected that a departure 
as radical as this would occur without oppo- 
sition. Some of the opposition is in the 
tribe, from persons who fear this energy will 
imperil their position or income. Some of it 
is from persons who are skeptical as to 
whether this venture will not go the way of 
previous enterprises of one kind or another. 
Other opposition can be laid to pure inertia. 


AFSC OFFERS HELP 


The Maricopa cooperative is fortunate to 
have the help of James and Lois Hayes. 
Jim Hayes is a white Californian who got 
very deeply involved in the Pacific fighting 
in World War II, A journalism graduate, he 
and his wife came to Phoenix after the war 
to work on a newspaper. Assigned to write 
about the Maricopas, he became well ac- 
quainted with many members of the tribe, 
and eventually found his work with them 
taking all his time. After a year a repre- 
sentative of the American Friends Service 
Committee heard about what he was doing. 
Now the committee is backing his efforts to 
encourage the Maricopa cooperative. The 
Hayeses are grateful for this backing. 

This courageous young man, whose non- 
pacifist police dog accompanies him on sur- 
veying expeditions, recognizes that the co- 
operative confronts many adversaries, but 
belleves its simple democracy awakens some- 
thing deep In the Indian heritage. Hayes 
says it is a mistake to assume that all pre- 
white Indian culture was communal. That 
of the Pueblos was communal, and the tribal 
organization of the Plains Indians may have 
been strong. But the Pima-Maricopa life-way 
allowed considerable room for individualistic 
action, and it is this which is coming to the 
surface now In this new turn of the Marl- 
copas. 

When he was asked what might be the 
next step in Indian development, Jim Hayes 
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replied he would like to sce a planning and 
operations board set up on each reservation, 
It would work with all governmental and 
voluntary organizations, and not just with 
the Indian Bureau. He finds the soil-con- 
servation staff most helpful, for example. 
The board should consist of people who are 
best qualified to help Indians with thelr 
problems, and not Just bankers who are pro- 
tecting their loans or lawyers who represent 
Indians in legal matters. The Indian Bu- 
reau has a plans and development board, 
but it is responsible only to the Commis- 
sioner and is not close enough to the people. 
The Hayeses believe and practice their con- 
viction that real cooperation requires day-in 
and day-out living if it is to be effective for 
good. 

So the business of loving one's Indian 
neighbor consists not only in political action, 
as Mr. Cox said, but in economic and other 
kinds of action as well. It requires breaking 
down the wall of strangeness with which we 
have isolated the Indian with even more 
effectiveness than the Government has iso- 
lated him on the reservations. It demands 
repentance for our toleration of Injustice 
and a determination that we shall not 
through ignorance continue to do collec- 
tively what any decent man would be 
ashamed to do tf he were singly and per- 
sonally responsible, 

The situation of the Pima Indians applies 
in part to others in the Southwest. The 
moves being made In Congress toward termi- 
nation do not immediately threaten their 
security, such as it Is. They are neverthe- 
less keenly aware of what is happening to 
the Northwest Indians and want to be ready 
for self-sufficiency. At present it seems a 
safe guess that they will be ready before 
the American people are. Does Congress 
realize that ending wardship lays upon us 
the obligation to do justly? 


The Limit of Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest single issue confronting the 
American people today is the foreign 
policy of the United States. Unless it is 
successful all other issues become incon- 
sequential. 

Our foreign policy has expanded to 
all parts of the world, involving us in 
tremendous economic and political prob- 
lems, until the very existence of our 
Nation depends upon their correct solu- 
tion. 

If we should become involved in the 
holocaust of a worldwide war with its 
H-bomb, jet planes, and the mechanized 
weapons of modern warfare, not only the 
future of our Nation but even the world 
would be at stake. 

It will not help us, however, to have 
any illusions about our foreign policy- 
No one need have any obligation or in- 
clination to look through rose-colored 
glasses to sce what has been done or to 
minimize the difficulties of the future. 

In a constantly changing world we 
cannot pull a master switch and shunt 
independent sovercign nations around to 
do our bidding as if they were boxcars 
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in a switch yard, or outline a new master 
Plan for the future. 

The difficulties of master planning are 
Well illustrated by archy, the cockroach, 
Spelled with a lower case a, appearing 
in the Don Marquis stories. Archy, in 
discussing with his brethren the sad life 
of cockroaches in general, their struggle 
for food and their danger of being op- 
pressed by human feet, discovered a 
Wonderful solution to their problems by 
Simply deciding to change all roaches 
into grasshoppers so life would be merry 
and food plentiful. 

But when Archy was confronted by 
one 6f the more practical of his brethren 
as to just how this could be accom- 
plished, his only reply was, “Oh, just 
leave the mere details of the transfor- 
mation to the administrators of the 
Plan.” 

Just because of the difficulties of mas- 
ter planning, this does not mean we 
must adopt the views of those who ap- 
parently adhere to a doctrine that the 
United States is better off to pretend the 
world beyond our shores does not exist. 

We need not wash our hands of the 
whole business and concentrate on build- 
ing shelters that will be proof against 
the H-bomb. In our foreign operations 
we haye not reached the place where 
we ought to close up shop and liquidate 
our assets or liabilities for whatever they 
may bring. 

While we are not prophets, we can 
Plan for the future by analyzing suc- 
cesses of the past, avoiding our mistakes 
as far as possible, and constantly keep- 
ing in mind the objectives of our foreign 
Policy and strive for their success. 

But before we do so, we must have the 
firm realization that there are certain 
definite limitations in dealing with for- 
eign policy. 

One of our best diplomats frequently 
Makes the statement, “If you can give 
the other fellow orders, it isn't foreign 
Policy.” His point is that you can’t give 
orders to independent sovereign nations. 
If the nation has a status which makes 
it possible for it to be ordered around, 
in the way Russia orders its satellites, 
it is no longer foreign policy but domestic 
Policy which is involved. All this means 
that the methods which we can use to 
get a foreign country to do what we want 
it to do are limited. We should not base 
Our foreign policy on an assumption that 
Other countries are going to behave dif- 
ferently than they really are. 

We cannot by edict or flat in Wash- 
ington control the action of our allies, 
to say nothing of our adversaries. We 
know that each nation has interests dif- 
ferent from those of every other nation 
and that its reactions are not likely to 
be identical to ours. 

We cannot halt the actions of Russia 
or Communist China—all we can do is 
try to deter them from aggressive action 
by creating conditions that will be in 
their own self-interest to do so. 

This will become abundantly clear as 
We analyze what has happened in the 
Past and consider the possibilities of our 

uture course of action. 

But before we do this let us state the 
Primary objectives of our foreign policy. 

y realizing the danger of over- 
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simplification we must constantly keep 
in mind our goal or we will lose sight 
of the forest because of the trees. 

We must promote and obtain security 
and peace for the United States. We 
must maintain our independent sover- 
eignty. For our own self-interest our 
foreign policy must be inherently selfish. 

At the same time, if by cooperating 
with our allies and freedom-loving 
peoples we can accomplish these goals 
we should likewise strive for permanent 
peace everywhere in the world. 

We cannot be the sole gladiator to 
save the world. We need all the help 
we can get. But if by overtaxing our 
own strength we destroy ourselves, we 
destroy the world. 

The time has come, however, to call in 
some engineers who are not “yes men” 
for the old management to make sure 
that our future foreign operations get 
on the right track. 

No matter on which side of the world 
we look the most vigorous defender of 
United States foreign aid has to admit 
our program has not worked as well as 
was expected. ‘This is true whether one 
sympathizes with what has been done or 
sees in recent events their past predic- 
tions of failure. 

There are few people who still believe 
we have not been generous enough in 
dealing with other countries. If we 
could have bought friendship there 
would be little doubt as to the success of 
our efforts. 

The policy of “give them the aid and 
assume they will do the right thing” 
might make sense if you can assume 
that the recipients of our help are seek- 
ing the same things we are, that they 
agree with us on major issues, and that 
they are ready to accept our leadership 
in the step-by-step action necessary to 
attain our major goals. Iam afraid that 
many of our internationalists have al- 
lowed themselves to be fooled on this 
point. It is natural for everyone who 
regards himself as intelligent, high- 
minded, and a keen analyst to think that 
others who possess these same charac- 
teristics will see issues in the same way 
that he does and will react in specific 
emergencies in a similar manner. 

It is easy to see how, at the beginning 
of the Marshall plan, our officials and 
many of our people believed that an aid- 
without-detailed-commitments policy 
was sound. The United States at the 
end of World War II was undoubtedly 
preeminent among the nations of the 
world. We had the best Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. We had the atomic 
bomb. We had the highest standard of 
living, the most food, and the most 
money. It was, and it is, easy for us to 
visualize ourselves as having reached the 
most advanced stage of civilization 
known to mankind as the result of a 
process of natural development. It was, 
and it is, easy for us to visualize the 
rest of the world as struggling forward 
in a sort of evolutionary process, striving 
to be as much like the United States as 
possible. Under such circumstances, if 
by giving aid we could hasten this evolu- 
uon a little bit, it would be sound policy 
to do so. 
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But France, after dragging its feet for 
years with regard to the European De- 
fense Community, has finally rejected it. 
Our hopes now must be based on a sub- 
stitute plan which is now in the process 
of acceptance. The United Kingdom 
advocates a policy toward Red China 
which is opposed to ours. India does 
not believe in a regional defense effort in 
southeast Asia. Denmark has recently 
announced that its membership in 
NATO is now on an inactive basis. 

We have only secured an uneasy peace 
in Korea and Indochina, and face a most 
critical situation in Formosa and the 
Pacific area. 

It would seem, therefore, we have been 
wrong in some of our fundamental as- 
sumptions. We have gone wrong in as- 
suming other countries want the same 
things we do and will react the same way 
we react in specific events. We must 
recognize these new developments for 
which we have not made adequate ad- 
justments in our policy. In the future 
we must assume our allies will not always 
carry out our dictates as we wish they 
would, even if we place certain conditions 
on our aid. We have reached the place 
where we must assume many countries 
will demonstrate their freedom from 
United States domination by doing just 
the opposite. 

I think that, therefore, we are going 
to have to work out with nations what 
each of us is to do about certain specific 
matters in the current year and the next 
year and the next. If we can agree as 
to a course of action, each party should 
contribute on a fair basis to carrying out 
the agreement. If we cannot agree, let 
us not go ahead assuming that things will 
work themselves out in the long run. 

This does not mean that every nation 
which is unwilling to join us in a military 
alliance against Russia is immediately 
classified as an enemy and denied fu- 
ture United States aid or cooperation. 
Whether we like it or not there are many 
countries, particularly those which have 
only recently emerged from a colonial 
status, that sincerely believe they can 
remain neutral. There is no advantage 
to us in driving them into the enemy 
camp. On the other hand, we should 
limit our aid and our expectations to 
those things that can be undertaken by 
mutual agreement and mutual self- 
interest. 

For example we must recognize that 
the problem of unification of Europe not 
only is of the utmost importance to us, 
but that it is also a European problem 
whose solution must be worked out by 
the Europeans themselves. 

It seems to me that the United States 
should state its policy unequivocally 
favoring European unification, and we 
should stand ready to assist in specific 
matters when asked by the Europeans to 
help. The United States should not, 
however, take the initiative in the mat- 
ter. We should not have our Ambassa- 
dors in London, Paris, and Bonn calling 
on Ministers with various proposals and 
counter-proposals to advance the cause 
of unification. We should not have the 
United States Information Agency put- 
ting out propaganda in favor of unifica- 
tion. There is no use trying to go faster 
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than the Europeans are able and willing 
to go themselves. 

They must realize once and for all 
that they must help themselves and that 
their own fate is involved; and that their 
only chance of survival is to cooperate 
to the fullest extent with other liberty- 
loving nations of the free world. 

I believe our future policy should be 
to continue to strengthen regional ar- 
rangements such as NATO and SEATO 
if they are willing to cooperate on a basis 
of self-help and mutual aid. This is 
necessary because assistance should only 
be given to a country if it advances the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion was ratified by the United States 
Senate. It is the law of the land. Ag- 
gression against one of the member na- 
tions is considered aggression against 
all. Under this treaty we have entered 
into mutual security arrangements to 
protect ourselves as well as other liberty- 
loving nations. 

We have furnished NATO with mili- 
tary end items amounting to billions of 
dollars, and are maintaining thousands 
of our young men in the military service 
in that area. For us to withdraw at this 
time our aid and leave a vacuum for the 
Soviet to take over is unthinkable. We 
tie but a Hobson's choice—no choice at 


The situation reminds me of the Texas 
jackrabbit which, under hot pursuit by 
the hounds, climbed a tree remarking. 
“This is contrary to my natural predispo- 
sition but necessity leaves no choice.” 

Our aim should be liberation rather 
than containment. We should continue 
to encourage and implement the military 
arrangements entered into by Greece, 
Turkey, and Pakistan. We should use 
our good offices as well as the United Na- 
tions to settle the disputes in the Middle 
East between Israel and the Arab States. 

I believe the recent implementing of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
is a step in the right direction. Taken 
together with our arrangements with Ja- 
pan, South Korea, and Formosa, these 
agreements greatly strengthen the secur- 
ity of the United States and our allies in 
the Pacific area, and in my judgment are 
a great deterrent to the further aggres- 
sion of the Communists. Without such 
arrangements the chances of becoming 
involved in war would be much greater 
and without them our defenses would 
have to be, for all practical purposes, 
withdrawn to the continental United 
States. 

The resolution which was passed al- 
most unanimously by the Congress ex- 
pressing our determination to defend 
Formosa and the Pescadores and related 
positions and territories of that area, 
strengthens our security in that part of 
the world. In unfriendly hands these 
islands would seriously dislocate our mil- 
itary strategy in the Pacific. It would 
create a breach in the island chain of the 
western Pacific which constitutes for the 
United States and other free nations, the 
geographical backbone of their security 
structure in that area, 

We should not trade any part of this 
area for a cease fire or recognition of the 
Red Communists in the United Nations. 
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Another policy which I feel should be 
continued and implemented is the point 
4 program for the rehabilitation of so- 
called backward countries. I do not 
know of any program from which we re- 
ceive more benefit for as few dollars. 
However, we must be careful in its imple- 
mentation that we confine it to its origi- 
nal purpose; namely, to help those coun- 
tries to help themselves by giving them 
scientific knowledge and the know-how 
in the fields of education, agriculture, 
health, and sanitation. We should not 
permit these programs to grow into a 
worldwide WPA. 

In my judgment we should not engage 
in a preventative war. While it might 
be a temptation to precipitate a general 
war while we are still ahead in the ar- 
mament race, in the field of nuclear and 
mechanized weapons, the ruin, exhaus- 
tion and devastating effects which would 
follow would make it preposterous to 
follow such a course. 

To fight a preventive war to avoid such 
a worldwide conflict is equally fool- 
hardy. It would be as absurd as a man 
committing suicide because he is afraid 
to die. 

There are those who believe that the 
Soviet, ourselves, and our allies can settle 
our differences by peaceful coexistence. 
Such an argument is fallacious. It 
would allow the Soviet to retain all the 
territory that they have won by aggres- 
sion, and we would have to write off to 
Communist domination without a con- 
test all the territory which they now con- 
trol. It would permit the Soviets un- 
impeded exploitation of these tremen- 
dous areas with their high industrial po- 
tential and natural resources, including 
the vast area of China. By such a pol- 
icy we would strengthen the hand of the 
Kremlin for further world conquest. 

One of the doctrines espoused by 
President Wilson in his fight for the 
League of Nations was that we should 
have open covenants openly arrived at. 
While I do not decry the use of interna- 
tional organizations as not being helpful 
in the cause of peace, I do feel that some- 
times this public or “microphone diplo- 
macy” is fraught with danger. While the 
United Nations gives us an open forum 
and a sounding board to answer the 
illogical charges and propaganda of the 
Soviet and her satellites, it seems to me 
the very publicity attending such open 
forums places limitations upon what we 
may accomplish. For example, a some- 
what minor issue may be publicly de- 
bated, each party taking opposite sides, 
until an issue is blown up to so much 
importance that neither side can retract 
from the position it has publicly taken. 
Each side may find itself in the position 
of the small boy who has put a chip on 
his shoulder and dared his opponent to 
knock it off. Both sides are afraid to 
give in. 

While it may be a slow and tedious 
process, I believe we should continue our 
discussions of the issues that come up in 
the foreign fields with the countries con- 
cerned, working together to find mu- 
tual and reciprocal solutions. It may be 
a tedious and difficult process to reach 
such an understanding and mutual con- 
sent that will be for the benefit of all 
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concerned, but I believe such negotia- 
tions will be on a more firm basis by 
such methods, and will help to bring 
about the permanent peace and security 
all the free world is so devotedly striv- 
ing to accomplish, 


Expansion of Farm Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
great economic and social progress we 
have made as a nation is in direct rela- 
tion to what we have done in this coun- 
try to expand our production and in- 
crease distribution. Through these ef- 
forts more and more goods have steadily 
become available to more and more 
people. Through this process, we have 
greatly expanded employment opportu- 
nities for our people and sharply in- 
creased both their income and buying 
power. All of this is directly reflected 
in the high standard of living that pre- 
vails throughout this land and of which 
we are all so justly proud. 

In large part, the improvement in liv- 
ing conditions which has so steadily 
taken place in this country stems from 
the fact that our people have long had 
the incentives needed to encourage the 
exercise of individual initiative. Our 
people have the willingness to work and 
the desire to bring about improvements. 
These attributes and the advanced tech- 
niques that have been developed in pro- 
duction are among the basic reasons for 
the striking gains we have made as a 
nation. 

The productive resources of our agri- 
culture have contributed heavily to our 
national progress. The capacity of our 
farms to produce has risen to an un- 
precedented level. The very fact that 
our agriculture is so highly productive 
provides our Nation with a firm founda- 
tion for continued growth and develop- 
ment. 

Looking ahead to the future, one of 
our basic needs is to improve the balance 
in our agriculture so as to make the 
most effective use of our productive re- 
sources and at the same time meet all of 
our requirements for farm products. We 
need to promote desirable shifts in pro- 
duction, both from the standpoint of im- 
proved nutrition and pattern of land use. 
In all of this, we need to make sure that 
agriculture continues to make its full 
contribution to the Nation's healthy 
growth and development. 

Last year Congress took definite action 
to help facilitate the adjustment that 
our agriculture needs to make to cope 
with the sharp changes in demand that 
have come about since the end of the 
war. One important step was to provide 
a system of flexible price supports which 
will enable farmers to keep their opera- 
tions adjusted to the requirements of 
our expanding economy. This move will 
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also help minimize the need for produc- 
tion and marketing controls which have 
had to be imposed by virtue of manda- 
tory high rigid price supports. Although 
this is the first year that flexible price 
supports will go into effect under the 
legislation enacted by the last Congress, 
it is already becoming evident that this 
is the best course we can take to achieve 
and maintain a balanced and fully pro- 
ductive agriculture. 

Experience in recent years has amply 
demonstrated that rigid high price sup- 
ports lead to the accumulation of un- 
wanted surpluses which necessitate 
forcéd restrictions and sharper and 
Sharper cutbacks in production. To the 
extent that farm production is cut back 
and restricted, it, of course, tends to 
reduce farm operations. This in turn 
tends to undermine national prosperity 
on which profitable farm markets de- 
pend. 

High rigid 90-percent price supports 
have continued in effect over the last few 
years despite the drastic changes that 
have taken place in the war and imme- 
diate postwar demand picture. The con- 
ditions created by this have made it nec- 
essary for the farmers of our country to 
cut back their highest profit crops by 
some 35 to 40 million acres. These re- 
ductions were made in some of the most 
fertile and productive farming areas, 
The effect of this curtailment is already 
being felt in many communities. From 
an overall standpoint, it tends to slow 
down the expansion of our total economy. 

When agricultural production is re- 
stricted and cut back as has been neces- 
sitated by the high rigid price supports, 
all those who sell to or serve farmers, 
transact less business. This affects sales 
of farm machinery, fertilizers, chemi- 
cals, automobiles, and all other supplies 
and services required when farms are in 
full production. The decline in sales to 
farmers brings on a reduction in the 
amount of employment in both business 
and industry. This is in addition to the 
great loss of jobs that result directly 
from cutting production back on the 
farms and is reflected in less work in 
producing, harvesting, processing, trans- 
Porting, selling, and storing agricultural 
Products. The result of all this is a vi- 
cious spiral of declining incomes and 
buying power in virtually every segment 
of our economy. 

The importance of increasing and 
maintaining farm production at a high 
level, cannot be overemphasized if we 
are to maintain full employment at good 
wages. For farmers to get more profits 
there must be increasing production— 
and increasing consumption. This can- 
not be achieved by restrictions and pro- 
duction cutbacks which in reality mean 
Scarcity. Agriculture must produce— 
and produce in large volume if it is to be 
most profitable and also provide the 
means for farmers to buy the goods and 
Services which our towns and cities have 

offer. 

There is an interdependence between 
agriculture and business and industry 
Which is too easy to overlook. Full agri- 
Cultural production helps maintain full 
employment of labor in productive enter- 
Prises, In turn, when workers have good 
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incomes, it helps insure strong markets 
for the farm products desired by con- 
sumers. 

Our farm people represent close to a 
30-billion-dollar market for nonfarm 
goods and services of all kinds. In terms 
of raw materials alone, our farmers are 
customers for 7 million tons of finished 
steel, 50 million tons of chemical mate- 
rials, 17½ billion gallons of crude petro- 
leum, 300 million pounds of raw rubber, 
and 22 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power, 

This huge volume of buying power 
exerts a tremendous leverage through- 
out our national economy. It is esti- 
mated that the purchases made by farm- 
ers provide nonfarm employment for 
from 5 to 6 million persons, or about 10 
percent of total nonagricultural employ- 
ment. Inaddition, these nonfarm work- 
ers employed because of agricultural 
purchases also make a market for indus- 
trial goods—and these workers, in turn, 
create an additional market. Altogether, 
it is reasonable to assume the expendi- 
tures by farmers account both directly 
and indirectly for about 15 percent of the 
total nonfarm employment. 

The great contribution that agricul- 
ture is making to our way of living can 
be maintained and increased only by ex- 
panding production in keeping with the 
requirements of our growing economy. 
Our country did not become great by 
restricting production and following a 
policy of scarcity. By the same token, 
our country will not remain great under 
such an approach which would ulti- 
mately place us in an economic straight- 
jacket of inhibited production and con- 
sumption, Through the years we have 
learned that a dynamic economy requires 
both increased production and increased 
consumption. Ours is a dynamic econ- 
omy and we must keep it so if we are to 
enjoy a continuing rise in our standards 
of living. 


New York Times Says “Time To Face 
Facts” on Quemoy and Matsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day New York Times reported a “very 
perceptible movement of press and pub- 
lic opinion against getting into a war 
over Quemoy and Matsu.” Over the 
past several weeks the Times itself, with 
its customary caution, has analyzed the 
issues at stake and has now come to the 
firm conclusion that we should not risk 
military involvement over these islands. 
The lead editorial yesterday sums up the 
thinking of the Times on this crucial 
problem and should merit our attention: 

THE BALANCE SHEET 

At the end of last week, as William 8. 
White wrote for this newspaper: “The Presi- 
dent did not know and could not yet know 
whether he would intervene militarily if the 
Communists attacked Quemoy and Matsu, 
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Just off the China mainland.” We believe 
Mr. Eisenhower Is honestly puzzled. We also 
have to admit that his puzzlement is based 
on a wider knowledge of soldiering and con- 
siderably more inside information than the 
rest of us possess. However, these consid- 
erations should not prevent the public from 
speculating as to the Far Eastern situation 
and making up its own mind as to certain 
phases of that situation. 

Let us therefore try to draw up a kind 
of balance sheet as to Quemoy and Matsu. 
In the first place, the strategic value of 
these islands, except as they interfere with 
traffic going In and out of Amoy and Foo- 
chow, is not great. The second point made 
in favor of retaining freedom of action 
toward the islands is that morale on For- 
mosa would be weakened if we said we would 
not defend Quemoy and Matsu. Maybe it 
would. There are, however, other ways of 
maintaining morale than by trying to defend 
territory that is not needed. 

In the third place, it is argued that Ameri- 
can prestige in Asia would decline if we 
made another retreat. But it is hard to be- 
lieve that communism would immediately 
sweep still-free areas of southeast Asia if we 
told Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that he 
had better draw in his lines a little. These 
arguments for retaining the islands or for 
defending them with American lives and at 
the risk of a great war are too simple. They 
are almost naive. 

Let us consider the arguments against re- 
taining the islands. First, there is a danger 
that an attempt to retain them by force 
may produce a big war in which, unless it 
becomes worldwide and a question of naked 
survival for the free countries, our allies in 
the Pacific and in Europe would not support 
us. In the second place, if such a war led, 
as it might, to bombing attacks on the Chi- 
nese mainland—even though by some mir- 
acle the bombs actually hit only the “pin- 
points“ at which they were aimed—we would 
kill countless numbers of innocent persons, 
Would this not—inevitably, we might say 
rightly—alienate the multitudinous millions 
of Asiatics who are ready enough to believe 
evil things of the United States? It seems 
to this newspaper that this risk Is too great 
to be run, 

What sort of solution can we find? It 
would be possible, surely, to evacuate the 
Quemoy and Matsu Island groups. Simulta- 
neously with this action or preceding It, we 
could give a new guaranty to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek for the defense of Formosa, 
and we might induce our allies in the Pa- 
cific and Western Europe to join us in this 
guaranty. 

Finally—and this is crucially important— 
we might push for United Nations action, 
already pending, to guarantee a cease-fire in 
the Formosa Strait. If the Security Coun- 
cll would not give such a guaranty—and 
presumably it would not, because of a Soviet 
veto—then there could easily be a special 
session of the Assembly in which there could 
be a two-thirds vote for the moral commit- 
ment of the United Nations. 

While this was going on we could increase 
our ald to Formosa on the understanding 
that Chiang Kal-shek's government would 
not attack the mainland. We could put in 
a force of infantry as a token of our inten- 
tions: Surely the visible signs of Ameri- 
can aid—and possibly of United Nations 
aid—would reassure the Formosan popula- 
tion. The oriental tradition of face“ is not 
really oriental—it is human. If we say to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek that we and 
our friends will do our best to make For- 
mosa n prosperous and democratic state, if 
we say again that we will defend it against 
its enemies, surely we give Chlang's gov- 
ernment the “face” it needs. 

It is time for ourselves and for our friends 
on Formosa to face the facts. Communist 
China at this moment cannot be conquered 
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from Formosa, The essential task is to keep 
the spark of freedom alive on Formosa and 
to fan it into greater vitality. When that 
task is viewed in its right proportions the 
Quemoy and Matsu Islands shrink to what 
they are—inconsequential heaps of rock and 
soll not worth the shedding of blood or the 
risk of worldwide catastrophe. 


The Trend Toward Larger Farms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
trend toward larger farms concerns us 
in the smaller communities. When con- 
solidation brings efficiency to a family 
unit it means a higher living standard. 
However, in event holdings grow depriv- 
ing family ownership it inflates detri- 
ment to the whole of a rural community. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert an article from the Warren 
Sheaf, a county newspaper in my dis- 
trict, for interest and study, to show the 
trend in Marshall County. 

The article follows: 

FARMS IN MARSHALL COUNTY Arr GETTING 

LARGER 


Marshall County is following the trend of 
most counties in the State with farm acre- 
age in the county being slowly consolidated 
into larger farms. This has made fewer and 
fewer jobs on the farm available and the 
rural population of the county continues to 
reduce as surplus people go to the city and 
village. 

Concentration into larger farming units is 
being forced on the operator as a trend of 
the times with more and more machinery 
available making the economical farming 
unit larger than was previously the case, 

At present Marshall County is second only 
to Kittson in the largest number of acres 
per farm in the State, according to the Min- 
nesota State farm census for 1954, 

Marshall County has a total of 1,152,000 
acres of land, of which 859,817 were under 
cultivation in 1945 in 2,635 farms for an 
average acreage of 326.3. In 1950 the land 
under cultivation had dropped to 848,731 
acres divided among 2,567 farms for an aver- 
age of 330.6 acres per farm. 

In the last 4 years the land farmed has 
dropped 14,000 acres to 834,817 and the num- 
ber of operators has dropped by 270 to a total 
of 2,297. This has increase the average size 
Marshall County farm in the past 4 years 
to 363 acres. 

One good sign, however, is that most of 
the drop off in farm operators came in the 
tenants and this is a healthy economic sign. 
The number of farm owners was 2.217 in 
1945, 2,297 in 1950, and 2,101 in 1954, while 
the number of tenants dropped from 418 in 
1945 to 270 in 1950 and 196 in 1954. People 
living on Marshall County farms in 1954 were 
8,699. 

On a statewide basis the decline in farms 
has been at a rate of about 1 percent a year, 
with the biggest decline coming since 1935 
when there was a record high of 184,203 farms 
in the State as compared with 154,277 now. 
According to the 1953 census there were 
1,762 more farms then than currently. 

With the decrease in the number of farms 
there has been a slight increase in the num- 
ber of acres in each; an average of 201 acres 
in 1954 as compared against 198 in 1953 and 
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195 in 1952. In 1935, when the peak number 
of farms was reported, the average acreage 
was only 165. 

The most notable thing In production was 
the decrease in wheat acreage, due undoubt- 
edly to the allotment quotas now in effect, 
and the increase in the production of barley, 
the latter being doubled over the 5-year 
period from 1946-54. 

Acreage figures for all crops in Marshall 
County as reported by the Minnesota farm 
census are as follows; 


Marshall County farm statistics 


1954 | 1949 19H 
A T RA 2, 2,567 2,635 
Acreage in farms... 834, 817 | BAS, 731 | 859, $17 
Average size... 303 349, 6 326.3 
Spring wheat.. 101, 757 | 144, 635 0) 
Harley. 134,550 | 65,1 61,213 
l Y, 840 Y, 621 1⁄4, 009 
Gats Ca. 623 63 K 73,084 
FIN od 54,203 | 64,767 | 33, 168 
Seybeans 98 156 
Stur bee 7,018 () ® 
Ry 1, 20 3. 104 3,735 
Winter wheat ay 185 19 50 
Red clover for seed... 633 RNS 59 
Alsike clover for seed. 2, 131 1,199 ) 
Sweet clover for seed. 3, 908 4.817 09 
Timothy for S 728 1, 106 (9 
Alfalfa seed... 2 #45 1,359 5, 289 
Potatoes. s 7, 304 5,876 10, 285 
All hay is 900 | 2, 087 |... 
Chickens on farms. 5, HS 147, 465 | 200, 414 
Sows furrowing spring pigs. 756 1, 117 2, 002 
Milk cows.,.-.-----...2-.--] 12,334] 13. 160 
Sheop for market 2,538 | 14,672 | 32,854 
Cuttie for murket 70¹ Sa 

1Unaxallable. 


Federal Contributions to the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
serve from current press reports that the 
District of Columbia is also having its 
revenue problems. According to these 
reports, it is anticipated that the Dis- 
trict’s revenue will fall short of meeting 
the budget requirements for the next 
fiscal year considerably in excess of $20 
million. It is further stated that for 
the first time in its history, the District 
government is faced with deficit spend- 
ing. 

Furthermore, the current press reports 
indicate that the annual cry for addi- 
tional Federal contributions is going up 
by those responsible for the fiscal af- 
fairs of the District. In fact, it seems 
that the city commissioners are pre- 
pared, if they have not already acted, 
to call upon Uncle Sam to again increase 
the annual Federal contribution to the 
District of Columbia. There are even 
suggestions that this contribution 
should be increased to meet half of the 
hed budget of approximately $175 mil- 

on. 

That the Federal Government should 
make some reasonable and equitable 
contribution to the maintenance of 
the District government is recognized. 
This, of course, is based upon the fact 
that the Federal Government occupies 
a considerable portion of the District 
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territory. But what seems to be over- 
looked by the advocates of ever-increas- 
ing Federal financial contributions to 
the operation of the District Govern- 
ment is the economic contribution made 
to the city of Washington, D. C., by the 
Federal Government. We are con- 
strained to believe that most any city 
in the United States would be willing to 
contribute to the Federal Government in 
return for the Federal payroll and other 
advantages enjoyed by the economy of 
the District. In fact, the city of Wash- 
ington is one of the most prosperous 
cities in the world as a result of this 
Federal situation. 

Mr. Speaker, other cities, States, and 
subdivisions of government have their 
financial problems also, but they cannot 
look to the Federal Government to bail 
them out. It so happens that the legis- 
lature of my State of Mississippi is now 
and has been in session for the past 3 
months for the sole purpose of raising 
enough taxes to meet the increased de- 
mands on the treasury of that State. 
But the State of Mississippi and all other 
States as well as cities must look to their 
own. resources rather than Uncle Sam 
for the needed revenues to operate their 
governments. As a Representative in 
the Congress of that State, I cannot idly 
sit by and permit my people to be taxed 
further for such increases by the Fed- 
eral Government to the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., while the legislature of my 
State is verily scraping the bottom of 
the barrel to get further taxes with which 
to operate our State government. 

The following table shows how the 
Federal contribution to the District of 
Columbia has been steadily increasing 
for the past 10 years: 

Federal annual contributions to the District 
of Columbia, fiscal years 1946-55 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Congress 
will not grant this increase and that the 
District government, like the other gov- 
ernments of the country, will relie on its 
own resources, 


Ode to the White House Squirrels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL., Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorn the following poem 
which has to do with the subject which 
has reached national proportions in its 
appeal within the past few weeks. The 
author, Mr, Clifford Hall, is the State 
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auditor of Delaware. During the politi- 
cal campaign last fall, he became quite 
famous in my State as a campaigner 
through his ability to add a touch of 
humor from time to time through his 
Political poems. 

ODE TO THE WHITE HOUSE SQUIRRELS 


The squirrels on the lawn of the White House 
they say, 

Are fouling up a game that Ike likes to play. 

He putted his little balls all around the 
place, 

With a smile of contentment all over his 
face. 

But those wicked little varmints with the 

long bushy talls, 

Had better retreat—and lower their salis. 

For they have stirred up the anger, the 
wrath, and the ire 

Of our Republican leader—our Flve-Starred 
Sire. 

They have presumed to scamper and romp 
and play, 

On Ike's private golf course—and get in 
his way. 

They scatter his balls out into the rough, 

And play heck with his score, which sure 
makes it tough. 

On Republicans and Democrats, and wife 
Mamie too; 

‘Cause the people catch heck when Chief 
Tke is blue. 

The stock market zooms up—then falls to 
the ground, 

And his thousands of aides must not make 
a sound. 

Secretary Humphrey wants an interest in- 
crease, 

And Secretary Benson wants crop payments 
to cease. 

Then Secretary Wilson turns his bird dogs 
loose, 

And all the people have left—is the egg of a 


goose. 
So please, little squirrels, get you back in 
Four beds, 
Before you get shipped—to the Siberian 
Reds. 
It ain't worth the price you're asking us 
to pay, 


So get off Ike's golf course—it’s no place 
to play. 


Mr. Farley’s New Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Watertown Daily Times of 
February 23, 1955: 

Mr. Fartex's New Jon 

Governor Harriman has appointed James 
A. Parley, of New York, as a member of the 
State banking board and, through speedy 
confirmation, the senate has heartily con- 
curred in the choice of the chief executive, 
Mr. Farley, who succeeds Carl T. Hogan, be- 
gins his 3-year term in the nonsalaried Job 
On March 1. 

If the many whose services are available 
to the new Democratic Governor, we can 
think of no one better equipped by training, 

temperament, by energy, and by conserva- 
tive political persuasion than Mr. Farley. 
The particular position the latter will fill is 
that of public representative on the board, 
and if there is a man in the United States 
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whose finger is closer to the pulse of the 
people than Mr. Farley, we should like to 
know who it is. 

The former New York State and National 
Democratic chairman and the one-time Post- 
master General is now chairman of the Coca- 
Cola Export Co. He knows business and he 
knows management, but, best of all, he 
knows the people. Here is the ideal public- 
relations man in the very highest sense of 
that now somewhat abused term. 

We think, too, that the appointment of 
Mr. Farley reflects a breadth of judgment 
and political know-how in Mr, Harriman that 
many of us had not initially discerned among 
his attributes. It is a good appointment, 
conferring, as it does, honor on the giver as 
well as the receiver. 

Mr, Farley is in political retirement, but 
not in political eclipse. His counsel is still 
sought and abided by in important circles, 
and that with all his duties he can still find 
time to serve on the banking board is a new 
indication of this worthwhile man’s great 
sense of responsibility to the public. 


Fifticth Anniversary of Stuyvesant 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, crowded 
in between stores, hospitals, and apart- 
ment houses in the lower East Side of 
New York City is an educational institu- 
tion which has an amazing 50-year 
record. Since it was founded, in 1904, 
Stuyvesant High School has made a 
reality of the American ideal, “each ac- 
cording to his ability,” for thousands of 
talented boys who later made their 
marks in the world. 

Among its nationally known alumni 
are Actors James Cagney, George Raft, 
and Sam Levene; Judge Irving Saypol, 
former United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York; and New 
York Supreme Court Judges Samuel 
DiFalco and Saul Streit; Motion-Picture 
Director Joseph Mankiewicz; former 
New York Health Commissioner Dr. Mar- 
cus Kogel; Radio Announcer Ted Hus- 
ing; former West Point coach and war 
hero Maj. Gen. Gar Davidson; Queens 
College President John Theobold; world- 
famous Photographer Victor Keppler; 
Philip Sporn, president of American Gas 
& Electric Co., one of the Nation’s larg- 
est utilities; Dr. Irving Fischer, world- 
famous obstetrician; Dr. William Hitzig, 
one of the world's greatest diagnosticians 
and heart specialists; Federal Judge Sid- 
ney Sugarman; Architect William Ho- 
hauser; Commissioner of Taxation and 
Finance of the State of New York George 
Bragalini; and Olympic champion Frank 
Hussey. 

What makes Stuyvesant so unique? 
It has an excellent educational record. 
It has many famous alumni. It has a 
great athletic record. 

All of these things are part of the 
Stuyvesant story. However, there is 
much more to it. In many areas of the 
world, education of any type is difficult to 
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obtain at best. Special education for 
leadership is even more difficult. Stuy- 
vesant was created to provide such edu- 
cation at no cost to all New York boys 
who could meet its high entrance re- 
quirements. 

Although the school prides itself on 
scholastic achievement—61 percent of 
the students have I. Q's of 120 or over 
its record in other fields is equally im- 
pressive. Last fall its football team was 
coholder of the city championship. Re- 
cently Stuyvesant’s undefeated fencing 
team won the school's ninth city crown 
in the sport. Its track teams have gar- 
nered 16 city championships. 

Dr. Irving Fischer, president of the 
alumni association, reports that Stuy- 
vesant boys have set a national record by 
earning more than $2 million in scholar- 
ships during the last 10 years. To sup- 
plement this achievement, alumni are 
setting up a scholarship fund to help the 
school’s many other talented youngsters 
to obtain a higher education. Dr. 
Fischer says, “It is an investment that 
will pay off in tomorrow’s leaders.” 

Stuyvesant teachers also help make the 
school unique. Many have successful 
careers outside the field of education. 
For example, swimming coach and 
physics instructor Dr. Siegfried Meyers 
has made notable contributions to radar, 
medical, and guided missile research. 
Art instructor and sculptor, Nat Werner, 
has had two of his works accepted in the 
new Whitney Museum for permanent ex- 
hibition. 

Because the need to develop leaders in 
a democracy was never greater, New 
York City has started a multi-million- 
dollar renovation of the school. 

With this kind of support Stuyvesant 
hopes to continue its great record of 
service to students, community, and Na- 
tion. 


Materials Handling Handbook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following letter addressed to 
Mr. J. W. Hall under date of March 
25, 1955, by the materials handling di- 
vision of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers: 


OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 
MATIRIALS HANDLING DIVISION, 
March 25, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Meter Division, Newark, N. J. 

Dran MR. Hatt: You have asked me for 
informations regarding the Materials Han- 
dling Handbook. 

For some time it bas been felt that there 
was an urgent need for a handbook covering 
various phases of materials handling. There 
was a widespread interest in materials han- 
dling but there were very few books on this 
subject and none of these, individually or 
collectively, properly covered the ficid. 
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About 4 years ago the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, material handling 
division, and the American Materials Han- 
dling Society decided to jointly sponsor a 
material handling handbook. After some 
discussion of the project a contract was 
made with the Ronald Press Co. of New 
York City. 

A joint materials handling handbook com- 
mittee was formed, most of the men on 
this committee being members of both 
ASME and AMHS. After many meetings 
and much discussion on the coverage of 
the subject, an outline was drawn up on 
the specific subjects to be included. This 
outline covered the analytical phases of 
material handling, operating procedures for 
the five main divisions of material hau- 
dling—bulk handling, unit handling, pack- 
aging, warehousing, and carrier handling. 
Also included in the handbook will be de- 
scriptions of the principal types of material- 
handling equipment. 

The collection of this mass of information 
has taken several years and now the ma- 
terial is being organized for printing the 
latter part of this year. The handbook will 
be a yery comprehensive volume and we are 
sure will fill a need in the colleges and in 
industry. A great many experienced mate- 
rial-handling men are contributing to the 
handbook, which will haye a much wider 
scope than anything previously published on 
this subject. 

The widespread interest in this handbook 
is another manifestation of the importance 
of material handling to the modern indus- 
trial life of the Nation. It, therefore, seems 
appropriate that a National Better Material 
Handling and Packaging Week be proclaimed 
and celebrated to bring to the attention of 
the public at large the importance of this 
new science and art of material handling, 

I would suggest that the importance of 
this new Materials Handling Handbook be 
drawn to the attention of the Honorable 
Pereg W. Roptno as a further contributing 
reason for establishing a National Better 
Material Handling and Packaging Week. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. HALL, 
Chairman, Materials Handling Divi- 
sion, ASME; Chairman, ASME- 
AMHS, Joint Materials Handling 
Handbook Committee, 


Just Share for United States 
Sugar Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr, KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
following resolution adopted by the 
Grand Forks Chamber of Commerce. 
In view of the expanded consumption of 
Sugar, it is necessary to maintain our 
production. The quota provisions of the 
1948 Sugar Act are out of date. The fol- 
lowing resolution well expresses the need 
for a revision of these figures: 

Whereas the sugar industry is a vital and 
nece: part of the agricultural and indus- 
trial life of this community Grafton and 
North Dakota; and 

Whereas quota provisions Incorporated in 
the Sugar Act of 1948 as temporarily expedi- 
eut still are in force, denying the historic 
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right of this industry to grow with our 
Nation; and 

Whereas the domestic sugar industry has, 
through important technological progress, 
increased its own productivity per acre by 
some 20 percent since establishment of fixed 
marketing quotas in the Sugar Act of 1948; 
and 

Whereas the combination of rigid market- 
ing restrictions and increased productivity 
per acre is forcing injurious acreage reduc- 
tions and other sharp constrictions of the 
domestic sugar industry; and 

Whereas these pressures not only are act- 
ing to the severe and unwarranted detri- 
ment of the domestic sugar industry but 
also are having a depressing effect upon the 
economic life of this community and North 
Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and hereby is petitioned to provide 
for immediate quota increases for the domes- 
tic industry and restoration to the domestic 
industry of its historic right to share in all 
future increases in United States sugar re- 
quirements; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Graf- 
ton Chamber of Commerce is hereby in- 
structed to forward copies of this resolution 
to the Senators and Representatives elected 
to the Congress by the people of North Da- 
kota; and to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Passed by the Grafton Chamber ef Com- 
merce, Grafton, N. Dak., April 2, 1955. 

Dr. J. V. JAEHNING, 
President. 
Dowatp O. NUMEDAHL, 
Secretary. 


What Went Wrong With TVA? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 1, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Appleton (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent: 

Waart Went Wrona Wrra TVA? 


Elsewhere on this page today is reprinted 
an article from the Milwaukee Journal about 
Gordon Clapp, a distinguished alumnus of 
Lawrence College, who along with his fam- 
ily is well-known here in Appleton, both as a 
former student and administrator at the col- 
lege. Shortly after leaving here he became 
employed by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and rose to the position of Chairman of that 
vast Government project before being 
dropped by President Eisenhower last year. 

Ciapp has great things to say for the ac- 
complishments of TVA in the Tennessee 
Valley region, and few will dispute his words 
on that subject. But what he falls to say is 
as important as what he says. 

For like all laudators of the TVA, he talks 
about the people who have benefited from it 
but says not a word about the people who 
paid for it, TVA Is the biggest example in 
our history of a project instituted for the 
benefit of a relatively small portion of the 
country but paid for by the taxpayers of all 
48 States. 

There is nothing wrong with that; indeed, 
it is one of the things that has made this 
country great. Every since the inception of 
our Central Government, citizens all through 
the Nation, usually without protest, have 
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contributed through their taxes to projects 
designed to do for the people of certain areas 
what they could not do for themselves. 
Texans and Californians will contribute to 
the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. New Yorkers and Wisconsinites and 
Virginians have helped to build hundreds of 
dams and reservoirs in the West, and will 
help to build many more. The money that 
pays for a dredging operation on the Fox or 
the Chattahoochee or the Columbia comes 
from the taxpayers located everywhere in the 
Nation. 

Clapp tells of TVA's accomplishment in 
wiping out malaria, encouraging good crop 
practices and forestry methods, and con- 
trolling floods and erosion, The people of 
Wisconsin and of all the other States, we 
believe, are happy to have helped with their 
tax dollars this fine work in the Tennessee 
Valley. But Clapp passes over very quickly 
the fact that cheaper electricity made pos- 
sible by TVA power is the heart of the TVA 
operation, and that it also is a present to the 
people of the Tennessee Valley from the 
taxpayers of all the other States. 

TVA was a great dream and in many ways 
has seen a great fulfillment of that dream. 
But something went wrong. For the men 
who operated it were not content with con- 
trolling floods, fighting erosion and malaria, 
and encouraging good crop practices. They 
wanted the people of the region to feel fa- 
vorably toward TVA, and set about to buy 
that favor with cheap electricity subsidized 
by taxpayers in Ohio and Wisconsin and 
California and New Mexico. 

TVA produces power from hydroelectric 
dams, and from coal-burning steam plants 
as does any privately owned utility. It can 
sell that power more cheaply than a private 
company simply because it does not pay any 
Federal income taxes or any other taxes al- 
though it occasionally makes token pay- 
ments to localities in lieu of taxes. If it 
paid those taxes it would have to charge as 
much as a private company except, of course, 
for the profit factor which is so small that 
it would make a negligible difference in the 
unit price of electricity. 

Residents of Wisconsin are happy and 
proud to have helped make possible the 
many fine things that TVA has done for the 
people of the Tennessee Valley. They real- 
ize that flood control and erosion control 
and a lessening of malaria in that area or 
any other part of the country contributes to 
the well-being of the Nation as a whole. 
But they fail to see why they should reach 
in their pockets every April 15 so that the 
people of the Tennessee Valley can enjoy 
cheaper power rates than we do, and attract 
industry away from us with those rates. 
That is something Mr. Clapp apparently did 
not talk about in his interview with the 
Journal reporter, 


A Connecticut Farmer Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial captioned “A Connecticut 
Farmer Speaks,” which appeared in the 
March 29 issue of the Meriden (Conn.) 
Record. 

The bill to which George Dudley, the 
president of the Connecticut Farm Bu- 
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read Federation, has reference is H. R. 

12, which soon shall be considered on the 

floor of this House. The article follows: 
A CONNECTICUT FARMER SPEAKS 


Tremendous pressure is building up to 
fight for the House farm bill when it comes 
up for debate in Congress right after the 
Easter recess. This bill which the adminis- 
tration opposes in its entirety would restore 
Mandatory 90 percent of price supports to 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, and rice. It 
is reported that House farm leaders are tak- 
ing advantage of the time provided by post- 
ponement of debate to fill the mails in the 
next few days to sell city slickers the case 
for high rigid farm-price supports. One 
pamphlet is reported to tell how organized 
labor backs such supports. The other at- 
tempts to make out a good case that high 
supports for basic crops have no appreciable 
effect on prices paid by consumers for food, 
which on the face of its seems unreasonable. 

It is refreshing to hear a loud voice from 
Connecticut giving another side to this case, 
and one which should bear considerable 
weight since it comes from the farmer ranks 
in a clear and positive statement. The presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, George Dudley, who is a dairy 
farmer in Litchfield, says Chairman COOLEY, 
of the House Agricultural Committee must 
be forgetting that the Nation's farmers have 
told Congress plainly what sort of price sup- 
port they want, and it is not the plan advo- 
cated by organized labor leader Walter Reu- 
ther for rigid high supports, the plan ac- 
claimed by Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. Dudley is quoted as saying more than 
700,000 farmers at 23,000 local meetings 
throughout the United States In 1953 voiced 
their desire for flexible supports. Mr. Dud- 
ley fears the public will also forget this fact 
as Mr. CooLtry seems to have done. He was 
quick to take up the gauntlet and to utter 
a warning that the public must not be mis- 
led by distorted facts promoted by leaders 
with selfish interests at heart.. Perhaps he 
had in mind the persistent rumor that or- 
ganized labor support of rigid high farm 
supports is tied in to a hope that farm lead- 
ers would not fight a labor-supported pro- 
posal to raise the Federal minimum-wage 
standard from its present 75 cents an hour 
level. There has been talk of a mutual pot- 
sweetening understanding which we can 
hope is rumor only, because it is not the 
just way to determine national policy. 

At any rate the battle will be joined. Ad- 
ministration foes are sure to bring up the 
GOP platform promise to farmers for 
full parity in the market place, a promise 
that can be variously interpreted. But com- 
mon sense should dictate a flexible program 
that is fairer to everyone in the country 
than the proposed rigid high supports. If 
Mr. Dudley is right about the general feel- 
ing among farmers, we can hope his voice 
reaches to the halls in Washington. 


Anniversary of Russian Occupation of 
Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NCW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
April 4, is an anniversary of a day which 
must be forever circled in blood in the 
annals of Hungarian history. It was on 
this date in 1945 that the armies of So- 
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viet Russia completed their brutal occu- 
pation of Hungary. Earlier the siege of 
Budapest from December 1944 until Feb- 
ruary 1945 had resulted in the virtually 
complete destruction of that historic 
city. 

It has now been 10 years that the Hun- 
garian people have been kept in subjec- 
tion under the hirelings of the Soviet 
Union and the Red army. These years 
have held untold hardships and depriva- 
tions, both psysical and of the spirit. 
There has been a systematic attempt by 
the Communists to destroy all vestiges 
of racial and national autonomy. In 
order to further convert the individual 
Hungarian into the soulless, subservient 
robot, which is the ideal Communist citi- 
zen, the government under the aegis of 
the Red army has through mass depor- 
tations, terrorization, and religious per- 
secution attempted to instill in him a 
feeling of individual helplessness. He 
has been made to feel that no aspect of 
his daily existence is safe from the mad 
caprices and controls of the government. 

And yet, the Hungarian people have 
resisted the alien ideologies which the 
Communists have attempted to force 
upon them. Time and again the Com- 
munists have retreated from a manifest- 
ly unpopular course in an effort to ob- 
tain popular support. The very variety 
of their tactics and their reversals of 
policy attest to the fact that they have 
been unable to carry out their plan for 
Hungary. 

On this sorrowful anniversary for 
Hungarians the world over, we join in 
praying that the liberation they so 
earnestly desire will soon reward the 
steadfastness of the Hungarian people. 


Treatment of Advance Subscription 
Payments as Prepaid Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, an amend- 
ment has been proposed to the Internal 
Revenue Code which would repeal the 
1954 provisions permitting newspapers 
to treat advance subscription payments 
as prepaid income. Such a repeal done 
on a retroactive basis would be a hard- 
ship to many weekly and small daily 
newspapers, the large majority of which 
have adjusted their operations so as to 
use the 1954 provisions on the reasonable 
and justifiable basis that was intended 
by the Congress, 

The South Dakota Press Association 
at its annual meeting on March 26 stated 
their views as to the effect of the pro- 
posed change. The resolution reads as 
follows: 

The revision of the Federal tax laws in 
1054 contained a provision that authorized 
newspapers to treat subscription payments 
as prepaid income, as they properly are, and 
permitted them to set up reserves in pro- 
portion to this obligation. This was in ac- 
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cord with good business principles and sound 
accounting practices, 

Now it is proposed that this provision be 
repealed and that the repeal be made retro- 
active to January 1, 1954. 

The South Dakota Press Association 
strongly opposes the proposed repeal of this 
section and urges Congress to respect the 
sound sense of the 1954 provision in respect 
to newspaper subscription revenues, Fur- 
thermore, it considers the proposal that the 
section be repealed on a retroactive basis to 
be sharply in violation of good faith. Many 
newspapers have adjusted their books to 
conform to the 1954 provision and they 
would be subjected to a considerable hard- 
ship to be compelled to go back now and 
make changes in records that they had every 
reason to believe were past history. 


Relief for Farm Losses From Natural 
Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent freeze during the last days of March 
imposed another economic loss on the 
Nation's farmers. The result of the rec- 
ord low temperatures on March 26 and 
27 across the greater southern farm belt 
will be added economic loss to our farm- 
ers, who have already suffered by dras- 
tic cutbacks in all controlled crops, 

The fruit and vegetable farmers will 
be especially hurt. In Arkansas the 
fruit and vegetable farmers, in many 
cases, have suffered the entire loss of 
their crops. From North Carolina down 
to Florida and across the South to Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Oklahoma, the peach 
crops are considered a near total loss. 
It is reported, that with few exceptions, 
it will not pay the fruit farmers to set 
up packing sheds for what crops remain. 
The same is true of the apple crops. 

For this reason, it was pleasing to see 
the dispatch of interested Members of 
the other House of the Congress through 
the introduction of S. 1628. This would 
appear to be a method of relieving to 
some degree the great burden to the 
farmers, and it is my hope that the House 
of Representatives Committee on Agri- 
culture will study this matter along the 
principles of S. 1628 immediately upon 
the resumption of sessions following the 
Easter holidays. 

This action, together with the disaster 
loan assistance from the Farmers’ Home 
Administration will be of great assist- 
ance to these farmers. I am pleased to 
be notified by the officials of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration that they are rush- 
ing their surveys and county eligibility 
designations throughout this disaster 
area. 

The economy of our Nation is depend- 
ent on the solvency of our farmers, and 
we must not delay in striving to relieve 
this latest blow to our Nation's agricul- 
tural economy. 
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I include the following copy of S. 1628: 
S. 1628 


A bill to provide relief to farmers and farm- 
workers suffering crop losses or loss of em- 
ployment because of damage to crops 
caused by drought, flood, hall. frost, freeze, 
wind, insect infestation, plant disease, or 
other natural causes 


Be it enacted, etc — 
CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 


Secrion 1. The Congress hereby finds (1) 
that crop losses due to drought, flood, hail, 
Trost, freeze, wind, insect infestation, plant 
disease, or other natural causes result in 
severe hardship, suffering, and economic loss, 
not only in the case of operators of farms 
but in the case of their tenants and em- 
ployees as well; (2) that, by reason of acre- 
age limitations or other production controls, 
farmers suffering such losses are often pre- 
vented from planting other crops to replace 
those lost or damaged; (3) that as a result 
thereof agricultural workers and other per- 
sons dependent on such crops for a liveli- 
hood are forced to seek other employment, 
thus causing dislocation of populations and 
other trends which tend to unbalance exist- 
ing ratios between rural and urban popula- 
tions; (4) that the economies of the areas 
affected are thereby disrupted and the econ- 
omy of the entire Nation adversely affected. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to 
alleviate hardship, suffering, and economic 
losses resulting from disastrous loss or dam- 
age to agricultural crops due to natural 
causes, and to prevent serious dislocation of 
populations, and other adverse effects on the 
economies of the areas affected and the Na- 
tion, by making possible the planting of ad- 
ditional acreage of other crops which will in 
part replace those destroyed or damaged and 
thus provide a livelihood for farm operators 
and workers who would otherwise be forced 
to seek other means of support for them- 
selves and their families. 


INCREASE IN ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 3. (a) Whenever the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines— 

(1) that in any area any agricultural crop 
which is important to the economy of such 
area has been destroyed or severely damaged 
by drought, flood, hail, frost, freeze, wind, 
insect infestation, plant disease, or other 
natural cause; and 

(2) that, except for acreage limitations or 
other production controls, other crops could 
be planted to replace or supplement the crop 
destroyed or damaged, 
the Secretary, upon application by the oper- 
ator of any farm within such area, shall 
cause to be allotted to such farm additional 
acreage for the planting of any such crop 
in such amount as the Secretary determines 
to be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed, whenever he deter- 
mines that the normal production from the 
acreage allotment for the principal crop pro- 
duced on any farm, together with the nor- 
mal production of other crops grown on such 
farm, is insufficient to provide a livelihood 
for the operator of such farm and his family, 
to increase such acreage allotment to the 
extent necessary to enable such operator to 
produce sufficient agricultural commodities 
to provide such livelihood. 

(c) The aggregate of the additional acre- 
age allotted for any crop year under this 
section for the planting of any agricultural 
commodity shall not exceed (1) 500,000 
acres, or (2) 3 percent of the national acre- 
age allotment for such commodity for such 
year, whichever is smaller. 

ADDITIONAL ACREAGE NOT TO BE CONSIDERED FOR 
PURPOSE OF FUTURE ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 4. The additional acreage authorized 
to be allotted to farms under this act for 
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any year shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and national acreage allotments for 
such year. Such additional acreage shall not 
be taken Into account in establishing future 
State, county, and farm acreage allotments. 
DEFINITION OF AGRICULTURAL CROP 

Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term agri- 
cultural crop” means any crop of a product 
of the soil, including horticultural crops. 

TERMINATION DATE 


Sec. 6. This act shall cease to be in effect 
on June 1, 1958. 


The United States Foreign Policy Toward 
India, 1947-52 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, India is 
a new member of the sisterhood of na- 
tions, having achieved her independence 
in August 1947, a very short time ago 
indeed. Already she is taking her place 
as a leader of world opinion. We need 
her love for freedom, and she needs ours, 
We need her patience and understand- 
ing, and she needs ours. All these, I 
think, our two countries have for each 
other to a very great degree. The peace 
of the world depends upon further 
growth of these attributes in our own 
country and hers. We are neighbors. 
Recently I have become acquainted 
with a young man from India, Shiwaram 
K. Kshirsagar, who is a student at Amer- 
ican University here in Washington, 
where he is a candidate for his doctorate 
of philosophy degree in international 
relations, I am impressed with the love 
and respect which he holds for our coun- 
try, and his deep devote for his own 
beloved country. Recently as an assign- 
ment for one of his classes at American 
University, he wrote an article touching 
upon our relations with his own country. 
I though it rich in historic detail and am 
inserting it as a part of my remarks so 
that my colleagues may read it also: 
THe Untrep States FOREIGN Polier TOWARD 
Ita, 1947-52 
(By Shiwaram K. Kshirsagar) 
I. INTRODUCTION 
After President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
influenced Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill’s views toward India's efforts to achieve 
her independence, only one significant in- 
cident in the last 10 years in United States— 
Indian foreign policy preceded the procia- 
mation of Indian independence by Great 
Britain in June 1947. This was Col. Louis 
Johnson's mission to India in April 1942. 
As the personal representative of the Presi- 
dent, Colonel Johnson went to India at the 
time when Sir Stafford Cripps was there on 
his mission to solve the Indian political 
deadlock of 1942. The Indian National Con- 
gress was appreciative of this friendly action 
by President Roosevelt. 
H. PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN ON INDIA'S 
INDEPENDENCE 
On August 15, 1947, India achieved her in- 
dependence. On this memorable occasion, 
in Indian history, United States President 
Harry S. Truman telegraphed the best wishes 
of his Government and the American people 
to Lord Louis Mountbatten, the Governor 
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General of the Dominion of India, and to 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
Indian people. President Truman expressed 
his hope that Indo-American friendship 
would continue and that these two great 
nations would cooperate in the interna- 
tional struggle to fashion a world society 
founded on mutual trust and respect. He 
continued that to achieve this objective a 
mutual understanding and cooperation were 
essential. Both the Government and the 
people of India greatly appreciated these 
best wishes of the President of his Govern- 
ment and of the American people. India, 
extended reciprocal good wishes to President 
Truman, his Government, and the American 
people. She assured the President and the 
American people that such mutual coopera- 
tion would be forthcoming from India. 
Such action on the part of United States 
carried great influence in India, It has 
strengthened the hope and given encourage- 
ment to the people in their own efforts to 
raise the standard of living and to educate 
the Indian masses for the success of a de- 
mocracy is largely dependent on the spread 
of education. After President Truman's 
recognition of Indian independence, diplo- 
matic relations were established between the 
United States and India. 


Ill, PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
JANUARY 1949 


Recognizing the world’s new problems, 
President Truman, in the fourth point of his 
inaugural address in 1949, suggested a “bold 
new program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas.” 
President Truman’s proposal was hailed as 
an instrument toward fashioning world peace 
not only by India but by all the freedom- 
loving countries, The free citizens of these 
countries have always hoped that once they 
made a start toward self-help to solving 
their own problems, some help might be 
forthcoming from the world's greatest de- 
mocracy. There is no question that India 
shared such a hope. In a democracy dis- 
semination of foreign aid has always result- 
ed in strengthening ties of mutual under- 
standing and cooperation among nations. 
When such nations are willing to help them- 
selves, then there is no fear whatsoever that 
foreign aid might make the receiving coun- 
try a parasite. But if no such foreign aid 
is forthcoming there is a possibility of the 
danger that the weaker nations may fall a 
prey to Communist imperialism. 

IV. PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S INVITATION TO PRIME 

MINISTER JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO VISIT THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


In order to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship between the United States and India 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was appoint- 
ed Indian Ambassador to United States in 
May 1949. President Truman still further 
strengthened these ties of mutual friendship 
by inviting Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
to visit the United States in 1949. Prime 
Minister Nehru accepted this invitation and 
arrived in the United States in October 1949 
for a month’s stay. This was Mr, Nehru's 
first and only visit to the United States. 
For many years he evinced an interest in 
the United States and its democratic ideals. 
Mr. Nehru in his first speech to the House 
of Representatives on October 13, 1949, said: 

“I deem it a high honor and privilege to 
be given this opportunity of addressing this 
honorable House, and I must express to you, 
Sir, my gratitude for it. For this House 
represents in large measure this great Re- 
public which is playing such a vital part in 
the destinies of mankind today. I have 
come to this country to learn something of 
your great achievements. I have come also 
to convey the greetings of my people and 
in the hope that my visit may help to create 
a greater understanding between our respec- 
tive people and those strong sometimes in- 
visible links, stronger even than physical 
links, that bind countries together.. It 
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may interest you to know that in drafting 
the constitution of the Republic of Indis 
we have been greatly influenced by your own 
Constitution which lays down as a self- 
evident truth that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. The great democracy of the 
United States of America will, I feel sure, un- 
derstand and appreciate our approach to 
life's problems because it could not have 
any other aim or a different ideal. Friend- 
hip and cooperation between our two coun- 
tries are, therefore, natural. I stand here 
to offer both in the pursuit of justice, liberty, 
arid peace.” 

Mr. Nehru was warmly appreciative of the 
hearty welcome that he received from both 
President Truman and the American people. 


V. UNITED STATES EFFORTS TO STRENGTHEN THE 
TIES OF FRIENDSHIP WITH INDIA 


The Truman administration took keen in- 
terest in establishing good Indo-American 
relations. In 1949 the State Department 
started the educational exchange program 
between the United States and India under 
the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, 
Under these acts Indian exchange students, 
teachers, and professors came to study and 
teach at different universities in the United 
States. Likewise, United States exchange 
students and professors went to India. 
There has been a great change in India 
since August 15, 1947. After her independ- 
ence many students began coming to the 
United States for their education. It is 
hoped that such young Indian people will 
contribute to the success of democracy in 
India. . 

In June 1950 the Korean war broke out. 
India supported the United Nations action 
in Korea. Prime Minister Nehru received 
full cooperation of his Government in this 
matter. He was in favor of halting the 
United Nations forces at the 38th parallel 
in Korea. This was the point where the 
U. N. authorities and Mr. Nehru differed, 
In order to effect a token participation, how- 
ever, he sent a medical corps to Korea, 

In December 1950 the Indian Ambassador, 
Madame Pandit, presented to President Tru- 
man an official request for a wheat loan to 
India since famine was rampant in India. 
That year the crops failed due to the paucity 
of rain. It always takes some time in de- 
mocracies to take action on such interna- 
tional requests for long-term loans. Finally 
on June 15, 1951, President Truman signed 
the Indian emergency food aid bill, The 
President expressed particular satisfaction 
with two provisions of the act. One per- 
mits the use of $5 million from the interest 
of the loan for exchange of students and 
technicians between the two countries, and 
the other authorizes ocean transportation 
for relief supplies given to India by indi- 
viduals and private organizations. Mr. 
Nehru expressed his deep gratitude at the 
adoption by the United States Congress of 
the Indian Emergency Assistance Act of 1951. 
This act made available $190 million to pur- 
chase 2 million tons of food grains in 
America. Both Mr. Nehru’s government and 
the people of India expressed their gratitude 
to the United States. 

In the fall of 1951 the President appointed 
Mr. Chester Bowles as United States Am- 
bassador to India. The credit for strength- 
ening the mutual ties of friendship and 
better understanding goes to Ambassador 
Bowles. In his short tour of duty in India 
he represented the United States in the best 
Possible way. He truly deserves the title 
“The Ambassador of Good Will." He has 
recently published his book, Ambassador's 
Report, in which he presents the facts in 
an objective manner. It is a good picture 
ot what is going on in India. His efforts 
should certainly achieve deserved success. 
He became interested in India's technical 
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development and on January 5, 1952, signed 
the joint Indo-American cooperative pro- 
gram, which extends technical assistance to 
India under the point 4 program. This as- 
sistance was proven to be of great help to 
the success of the Indian first 5-year plan. 

Soon after Ambassador Bowles’ arrival in 
New Delhi, he was invited, along with other 
Ambassadors, to attend a party at the Soviet 
Embassy. Every year the Soviet Embassy 
celebrates the October revolution of 1917 in 
honor of Lenin. At this party Ambassador 
Bowles observed that more than 3,000 people 
were invited from different walks of life. 
He immediately sensed that this was not the 
usual diplomatic party, but a covert ma- 
neuver to reach the Indian masses. In 
February 1952 Ambassador Bowles sent out 
7,000 invitations to celebrate George Wash- 
ington's Birthday. Some 5,000 people at- 
tended the function. This was perhaps a 
Machiavellian stroke on the part of the 
Ambassador toward informing the Indian 
people concerning this great man and his 
search for American independence. 

VI. FUTURE TRENDS OF THE UNITED STATES 

FOREIGN POLICY TOWARD INDIA 


When we review the foreign policy of the 
Truman administration toward India, we 
find that President Truman has laid down 
a solid foundation for friendship between 
the United States and India. In the po- 
litical picture of the world today both these 
countries need each other in combating 
world communism. Both countries have the 
same objectives, this is, to help the enslaved 
nations to achieve their independence and 
to maintain International peace and secu- 
rity. In reaching these objectives each na- 
tion follows an independent foreign policy. 
On these and similar lines the future foreign 
policies will shape themselves. 


The Matanuska Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article on the Matanuska 
Valley of Alaska, written by Max K. Gil- 
strap, chief of the central news bureau of 
the Christian Science Monitor, was re- 
cently published in that paper, and I take 
pleasure in quoting it here. 

The article follows: 

PALMER, ALAsKA—A look at the lush har- 
vests of Matanuska Valley in south central 
Alaska, ‘neath snow-covered peaks lifting 
in jagged outline, offers one of the best ar- 
guments this Territory has for attracting 
would-be settlers. 

Even enthusiastic Matanuska Valley resi- 
dents, however, candidiy advise that no one 
should come to this valley or anywhere else 
in Alaska to live without definite assurance 
of a job, and without enough money to pay 
for the trip back to the States should the job 
fail to materialize, 

Greeting the visitor here are the happy, vi- 
rile communities of Palmer and Wasilla, 
which have great faith in their own futures 
and in the future of Alaska. Their thriving 
appearances, together with the rich farm- 
lands, quickly apprise one that the Mata- 
nuska Valley, with nearly 5,000 residents 
scattered over 1,200 square miles, no longer 
can be called a colonization project as it was 
when started in the day of the depression of 
the 1930's. 
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Approaching by car, we left the pavement 
and took a dusty, graveled road. Palmer 
loomed before us along a branch of the 
Alaska Railroad. It was here in May 1935 
that 200 refugees from the depression from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan de- 
barked from the train to live in a tent city 
until cabins could be built. It has been here 
20 years that a lively, substantial commu- 
ity of 900 persons has grown up. 

We drove past the cluster of buildings 
housing 100 businesses, Across the railroad 
track were large exhibit buildings for the 
annual Labor Day fair. A swing through the 
residential area took us past a red frame 
library, churches of logs and cement blocks, a 
new apartment building, and a mixture of 
old and new houses, 
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We chatted with many residents, including 
Gary LaRose from Phillips, Wis., a dairy 
farmer; Bill Bowens of Rhinelander, Wis., 
grocery store owner; Mrs. Max Sherrod of 
Battle Creek, Mich., wife of a successful 
truck gardener; Bill Irvin of Basin, Wyc., and 
A. J. DeJulio, owner of Palmer's weekly tab- 
loid, the Frontiersman. 

Each settler, through the Alaska Rural 
Rehabilitation Corp., was provided with a 
home, 40 acres of land, and funds for its 
improvement. During the first summer, 50 
of the first 200 families went back. By 1938 
almost half the families had returned to 
their homes, but they were replaced by per- 
sons from throughout the United States and 
Alaska. The period of largest single exodus 
was during World War II. Now only about 
30 of the original families are left. 

Looking back, the original settlers spoke 
of early trials. From the first, they had 
complained about the paternalistic attitude 
of the Corporation and representatives of 
the Federal Government. A big mistake had 
been made, the settlers said, in turning over 
the selection of the settlers to young social 
workers instead of to farmers. As a result, 
20 or 30 families never had been on a farm; 
some were physically unfit. A few came for 
the expense-paid trip and apparently ex- 
pected to go back as soon as possible. In 
addition, transient laborers came up from 
Montana and California and elsewhere. 


OUTGROW SMALL PLOTS 


Another mistake, according to the early 
settlers, was the original idea of the colony 
founders that small self-sufficient types of 
farms on small plots should be established. 
They hadn't counted on the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the people. As the settlers 
forged ahead and the military brought an 
influx of people to create bigger farm mar- 
kets, tracts were enlarged, buildings remod- 
eled, and dairying, vegetable growing, gen= 
eral farming, and poultry raising expanded 
into commercial enterprises. This stimu- 
lated the activities of assisting farm organi- 
zations. 

After 1938, the Federal Government began 
to lose interest in the Matanuska coloniza- 
tion project, financial assistance was with- 
drawn, and the corporation was left to work 
its own way. 

Since 1942, the remaining aspects of the 
colonization period have disappeared. No 
control over the social or economic condi- 
tion or the farming development is exercised 
any longer by the colonization program or 
the corporation management. Many of the 
original contracts signed by the colonists are 
still in force since they were written to be 
paid over a 30-year period. 

SELF-RELIANT SETUP 


The corporation's activities now involve, 
primarily, the financing of farming projects 
principally within the Matanuska Valley. 
The corporation is presided over by a nine- 
man board of directors made up of local 
farmers and businessmen. Its capital con- 
sists of about $1 million in assets left from 
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the $4,500,000 originally granted for the proj- 
ect by the Federal Government. The corpo- 
ration at present lends about $200,000 an- 
nually for farm development. 

In the opinion of James J. Hurley, general 
manager of the corporation, the colonization 
project was a success from the standpoint of 
the development of an agricultural commu- 
nity. From the standpoint of rehabilitating 
needy rural farm families, it was a success 
in the majority of the cases. Many mistakes 
were made, it is conceded, but in the process 
the immediate needs of the United States and 
Alaska were served. 

Out of Matanuska Valley have come les- 
sons that can be put to good use as Alaska, 
with an eager eye on statehood, beck- 
ons to more pioncers to swell its population. 


Enormity of Needs of Schools Makes 
United States Aid Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Reading (Pa.) Times: 

Enogairy or NEEDS or SCHOOLS Makes UNITED 
STATES Am IMPERATIVE 

Albany Township, Berks County, Pa., 
would seem to a far cry from any of the 
considerations which impel the design of 
Federal policy on any matter at all. Yet the 
fact la that Albany Township, together with 
all the other Albany Townships in the 
United States, add up to a compelling reason 
why Congress should pass legislation grant- 
ing substantial Federal aid to education. 

Let Albany be a symbol of the urgent 
need for Federal aid to education. Like vir- 
tually every other school district in the Na- 
tion, its schools are supported by real-estate 
taxes, principally. Approximately half the 
township is mountainous, unarable. There 
is only one industry of any importance. As 
a consequence, its assessed valuation for 
school-tax purposes is low. woefully inade- 
quate to permit the township to junk its 
1-room schools and build a modern, consol- 
idated school. In short, it needs help. 

The Commonwealth provides some help— 
but not nearly enough for Albany's purposes. 
And there are thousands of other commu- 
nities throughout the country in Albany’s 
position—and in States which are in Albany’s 
position, inasmuch as they don’t have the 
assessed real estate valuation to bring in 
enough taxes properly to support their 
schools. In this situation, can one reason- 
ably oppose Federal sid to education? 

Yet many are opposed. Why? Well, there 
are stock arguments. Somehow or other, 
Federal ald to education is socialistic. Some- 
how or other, they say, ald for school con- 
struction would get lost between Washington 
and the school districts. Somehow or other 
(they argue) Federal aid would result in 
Fəderal control. Let's examine these argu- 
ments. 

In the first place, it costs the Government 
about one-fifth as much to collect Federal 
taxes as it costs local governments to collect 
real-estate taxes, according to reliable au- 
thority. In the second place, if Federal aid 
to education is socialistic, then George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson were So- 
cialists, for both belleved in Federal ald to 
education. As a matter of historic fact, 
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even before the United States was the United 
States—in 1785, that is—the Congress of 
the Confederation voted grants for school 
construction, maintenance, and operation. 

Would substantial Federal aid really re- 
sult in Federal control? Well, it depends 
upon what the legislation provides. Thus, 
President Eisenhower's idea of Federal ald to 
the schools is opposed by 42 of the 48 princi- 
pal State school officers because it might re- 
sult in Federal control. On the other hand, 
legislation proposed by Senator LISTER HILL, 
of Alabama, and Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, of 
Arkansas, is endorsed by the executive secre- 
tary of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers as having “no possibility whatever 
for Federal control of educational programs.” 

The enormity of the problem must make 
every American wince. We are now short 
$90,000 classrooms; only 60,000 classrooms 
are scheduled for completion this year. We 
need teachers, by the thousands, especially 
in the sciences. Teachers are leaving the 
profession because of poor pay and the same 
reason prevents promising young mon and 
women from entering the profession. 

Moneywise, Neil H. McElroy, chairman of 
the White House Conference on Education, 
has indicated we will need $10 billion a year 
more for our schools by 1965 if the are to do 
an adequate job. And the hard fact is that 
neither local nor State governments have any 
hope of providing that kind of money. Real 
estate cant and on the local level, and State 
taxes won't. Pennsylvania, for Instance, is 
constitutionally barred from levying a State 
income tax for school purposes or any other 
purpose. 

What, then, despite all the objections to 
Federal aid to education, is left but Federal 
aid? Unless, of course, we don't value our 
freedoms too highly. For it is as Thomas 
Jefferson sald: “If a people expect to be both 
ignorant and free, they expect what never 
was and what never will be.” 


S. Regensberg’s Interview With Max Abel- 
man in the Forward Published in Con- 
gressional Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include the following 
statement from S. Regensberg’s inter- 
view with Max Abelman in Forward: 

S. Recensoerc's Interview WiTH MAX ABEL- 
MAN IN THE FORWARD PUBLISHED IN CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 
The interview of the Forward's S. Regens- 

berg with the Brooklyn Jewish community 

worker, Max Abelman, has been published 
in English translation, in the CONGRESSIONAL 

Rxcoan of January 13, 1955. The article is 

translated by S. Haironson. 

In the article, Regensberg told of the fine 
type of Jew which Abelman represents and 
of all the good he has done for Jew and Gen- 
tile alike, which has won for him so much 
love and respect. 

The article was entered in the Reconp on 
the floor of the House of Representatives by 
the Democratic New York Congressman, Hon. 
Evcense J. Kron. who, on introducing the 
article, said the following: “Mr. Speaker, I 
have the honor of entering into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article which was pub- 
lished in the Forward June 26, 1954. The 
article in the Forward ls a wonderful tribute 
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to a Brooklyn Jewish citizen, Mr, Abelman, 
who deserves to be honored by all Ameri- 
cans,” 

In the introduction to Regensberg's trans- 
lated article, it is explained that this is an 
article about a Brooklyn Jew who helps a 
Supreme Court Judge to smooth out dis- 
agreements botween married couples; that 
his name is Max Abelman, who is thought 
of as the “Ambassador from Brooklyn” and 
who, in the course of his 50 years of commu- 
nity work, has collected $100 million for the 
American Government and for Jewish and 
Gentile philanthropic causes, 


Col. Robert R. McCormick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great regret and a deep sense of loss 
that we learn of the death of Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune. 

It is not often in the course of a gen- 
eration that a name or a personality rolls 
across the horizon in such a manner as to 
attract almost worldwide attention to it- 
self, but Colonel McCormick had such a 
personality. 

No matter where one travels in the 
civilized world, the name and accom- 
plishments of Colonel McCormick are 
readily recognized. Certainly he was one 
of the controversial figures of our cen- 
tury, but controversial only in the sense 
that he was a man of strong convictions 
who was willing and able to state those 
convictions and defend them. Many 
times in the course of Colonel McCor- 
mick’s life he adopted stands and es- 
poused principles which were unpopular 
at the time of his dedication to them. 
Yet, in the majority of cases, history has 
proven the correctness of those convic- 
tions and the brilliance of his foresight. 

For instance, when the Nuremberg 
trials were underway, Colonel McCor- 
mick and his paper, the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, stood virtually alone in their 
denouncement of them and in warning 
the American public of the dangers in- 
herent in these trials. Today, a decade 
later, most thinking Americans question 
the wisdom in the holding of these trials. 

Similarly with the Yalta proceedings. 
Colonel McCormick immediately attack- 
ed, through the medium of his paper. 
the decisions made at Yalta. The pub- 
lication of the Yalta documents last 
week—which, incidentally, resulted in 
the accomplishment of a feat rare in 
the annals of newspaper history when 
the Chicago Daily Tribune published 32 
full newspaper pages of the Yalta pro- 
ceedings in a matter of hours—gave 
proof positive to the correctness of Col- 
onel McCormick's stand on the Yalta 
agreements, 

His long, unrelenting fight against the 
prohibition amendment, his continuing 
fight against Communist infiltration, 
and the inroads socialism was making in 
our own Government, were stands that 
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could be taken only by a man who was 
firm in his conviction and dedicated in 
principle. 

Colonel McCormick took great pride— 
and justly so—in the designation of his 
Chicago Daily Tribune as “the world’s 
greatest newspaper.” He also took great 
pride in carrying the American flag on 
the paper’s masthead, with the caption 
underneath reading “The Voice of the 
Middle West.” However, Colonel Mc- 
Cormick's greatest pride was in his coun- 
try, and his fierce spirit of nationalism 
was always in evidence in the policies of 
his newspaper. 

May America always be blessed with 
men of such stature as Colonel McCor- 
mick, who are willing to fight for the 
freedom of expressing their philosophy 
and principles which they will not com- 
promise. 

Colonel McCormick took a very vital 
interest in the affairs of his native city 
of Chicago, having served as an alder- 
man in the Chicago City Council from 
1904 to 1906, and as president of the 
Chicago Sanitary District from 1905 to 
1910. 

He always fought against crime, cor- 
ruption, and against political privileges 
for the few at the expense of the general 
public. Through his newspaper he con- 
tinually brought to the attention of the 
citizens of Chicago civic conditions which 
were inimical to their well-being and the 
general welfare. 

Colonel McCormick may have left us 
bodily, but his courageous spirit and his 
tenacious adherence to the principles he 
believed in will be remembered for a 
great many years to come. 

Robert Rutherford McCormick, lawyer, 
editor, and publisher, was born in Chi- 
cago, DL, July 30, 1880, the son of Robert 
Sanderson and Katharine Van Etta 
(Medill) McCormick. Education: Yale 
University, bachelor of arts 1903, and 
Northwestern University Law School, 
Political record: Member, Chicago City 
Council, 1904-06; president, Chicago 
Sanitary District, 1905-10; member of 
Chicago Charter Convention, 1907; mem- 
ber of Chicago Plan Commission. Busi- 
ness record: Editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune; admitted to Ili- 
nois bar 1907. Military service: Major, 
Ist Illinois Cavalry on duty on Mexi- 
ean border, 1916; attached to General 
Pershing's staff in France, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, 1917; assigned as 
major, 5th Field Artillery, adjutant, 57th 
Artillery Brigade; lieutenant colonel, 
122d Field Artillery, United States Na- 
tional Guard; colonel, 61st Field Artil- 
lery, United States Army; served as com- 
mandant, Fort Sheridan, III.; awarded 
Distinguished Service Medal; author of 
With the Russian Army—1915; Army of 
1918-20; Ulysses S. Grant, the Great Sol- 
Gier of America—1934; Freedom of the 
Press—1936; How We Acquired Our Na- 
tional Territory—1942; American Revo- 
lution and Its Effect on World Civiliza- 
tion—1945. Numerous shorter works on 
historical, military, scientific, legal, and 
Political subjects. Member, Racquet and 
Tennis Club, Chicago Club. Presby- 
terian. Home: DuPage County, III. Of- 
fice, Tribune Square, Chicago, Ml. 
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The Meaning of Passover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday night, April 6, 1955, Jewish 
people all over the world will usher in the 
festival of freedom, Passover. Passover 
commemorates the exodus of the Jewish 
people from their slavery in Egypt, under 
the divinely inspired leadership of their 
great leader, Moses. 

The season of Passover can serve to 
teach all Americans to be grateful for the 
manifold blessings of freedom which our 
beloved country confers upon all its cit- 
izens. Jewish people, especially, who 
have been among the most oppressed in 
history give due recognition to their 
blessings in this “land of the free and 
home of the brave.” 

Passover is the holiday which unites 
the family at one festive board at its 
main festive meal, the Seder. The entire 
family, young and old, are present. The 
table is set with special dishes, and the 
candles, lit and blessed by the mother, 
shed their soft light. A goblet stands at 
each plate to receive four fillings of wine, 
the amount that should be taken on this 
night of historic celebration. There is an 
additional great silver goblet, reserved 
to be filled later for Elijah the prophet, 
who will come one day to announce the 
Messiah and the final redemption. 

The ceremonial ritual of the Seder 
service is conducted from special book- 
lets, called Haggadahs. In Biblical nar- 
rative style and through bold, colorful 
pictures, the Haggadah tells the won- 
drous story of the deliverance from the 
ancient Pharaoh, the cruel king of Egypt. 
Before the master of the house is a spe- 
cial ornamental plate, containing pieces 
of food symbolic of this festival. On it is 
a bitter herb, representing the bitterness 
of the Egyptian slavery—the charoses, 
the fruit, nut, and wine mixture, de- 
signed to appear like the mortar out of 
which the Hebrew bondsmen were forced 
to make bricks for their masters—the 
roast bone, suggestive of the sacrifices 
offered in the Temple of Jerusalem on 
Passover in olden days—the egg, sym- 
bolizing the new life and hope of the 
free—the salt water, the tears shed by 
the enslaved. 

Matzoh is the most important food 
at this meal. It is an unleavened 
cracker, suggested by the sunbaked 
dough eaten by the freed Hebrews as 
they marched without stopping on their 
way to liberty. There are thousands of 
years of history in every morsel. Much 
painstaking labor has gone into the 
preparation of this family ritual meal, 
for no detail may be omitted or per- 
formed incorrectly. 

Children are especially joyful on this 
evening of evenings, for they have a spe- 
cial part to perform. They will recite 
the four questions, taken from the an- 
cient Talmud and thoroughly memorized 
for this occasion. The story of passover 
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deliverance is chanted from the Hagga- 
dah, a full meal is served, and then the 
company reclines to sing the traditional 
songs of praise and hope. The songs go 
on into the night to end with Chad 
Gadyo, a delightfully simple ditty which 
details the fate of the beast who would 
destroy the kid, which is Israel. 

The Seder, the Passover observances, 
and the prayer book, all keep alive the 
memory of the event known as the going 
out from Egypt. This has become one 
of the greatest Jewish doctrines. It de- 
clares that God is on the side of the 
slave and the oppressed. Tyranny may 
fiourish for awhile, and may even appear 
all powerful, But God detests the op- 
pressor and sooner or later overthrows 
him. Egypt seemed unconquerable but 
it fell before God's just punishment. So 
shall all tyrannies ultimately vanish and 
be destroyed. 

The Jew is told not only not to despair 
of freedom, but also to take care never 
to fall into the temptation of becoming 
an oppressor himself. The Bible com- 
mands him, “Thou shalt treat the 
stranger who lives among you as the 
native, and thou shalt love him as thy- 
self; for ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt.” The story of Jewish slavery 
in Egypt always reminds all people never 
to lose the quality of sympathy and never 
to treat fellowmen without mercy. 

Our world today should heed both 
these lessons of passover—first, that 
through the perspective of history, free- 
dom is invincible, and second, that each 
man must remember that his fellow is 
equally entitled to freedom in the eyes 
of God. 


Preferential Hiring Barred 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the House 
an article written by Louis R. Huber, 
special correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, noting that a trial ex- 
aminer of the National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that employers may not 
differentiate between residents and non- 
residents of Alaska in respect to offering 
employment. 

The article follows: 

FAIRBANKS, ALAska—A cherished frontier 
right—that employment, whenever it is 
available, shall be offered first to local resi- 
dents—has been held illegal here by a trial 
examiner of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The "Alaskans first“ principle sprang up as 
an encouragement for and protection of 
workmen who have chosen Alaska as their 
permanent home. It has had bold under- 
scoring in the recent defense-construction 
boom, in which many workmen drawn north- 
ward bad a tendency to get theirs and get 
out. 

Territorial newspapers have long upheld 
the local-labor-first tenet editorially, and 
labor unions have insisted that it be written 
into contracts with employers. 
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ACCEPTED BY UNION 

The NLRB ruling to the contrary con- 
cerned A. B. Coates, who came here from 
California last March. On May 14, 1954, 
he was offered a job as night foreman by 
a construction firm. 

Before leaving California, Mr. Coates ap- 
plied for membership in Local 3 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
A. F. of L. After arriving in Alaska, he 
received notice he aad been accepted as a 
member. 

Local 302 of the same union, which has 
jurisdiction here, refused to accept a trans- 
fer of membership which Mr. Coates tried 
to secure and also refused to assign him to 
the job he had been offered by the employer. 

Ten days later, however, Local 202 officials 
dispatched Mr. Coates to a job as bulldozer 
operator with the same firm; upon arriving 
for work, he was given the night-foreman 
Job. 

By the NLRB action, the Alaska chapter 
of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., representing the construction 
firm, and local No. 302 must reimburse Mr. 
Coates for the approximate 10 days’ pay he 
lost. 

And they must also stop giving preference 
of employment to Alaska residents—al- 
though, the NLRB report of the case notes, 
the labor contract does not define the term 
“legal resident of Alaska.” 

Mr. Coates appears to be making his 
permanent residence in Alaska and, for the 
purposes of this record, must be deemed to 
be a resident of Alaska, observed Martin S. 
Bennett, trial examiner before whom the 
case was heard. 


POSITION DEFENDED 


Russell T. Conlon, secretary-treasurer of 
local No. 302, whose headquarters is in Se- 
attle, commented there, “We have tried, like 
other agencies, to discourage men from go- 
ing to Alaska unless jobs are available. We 
believe men who have families and other 
ties in Alaska should be given the first op- 
portunity at work when it opens up.“ 

Observers here feel that the letter of the 
Taft-Hartley Act may well be upheld by the 
NLRB ruling, but that this ruling works a 
hardship on Alaska in its struggle to attain 
economic stability. 

Each winter the defense-belt cities of An- 
chorage and Fairbanks have a long list of 
unemployed workmen—Fairbanks currently 
has 1,000 unemployed and Anchorage around 
2,000. The greater-area population of the 
2-cities is around 60,000 and 40,000, réspec- 
tively. 

The NLRB ruling is seen also as seriously 
affecting the great transition going on among 
Indians and Eskimos of interior, western, 
and northern Alaska. 

A few years ago these natives lived en- 
tirely by hunting and fishing and by the 
enle of furs to traders. Came the defense- 
construction boom and they got Jobs bulld- 
ing barracks, radar stations, airfields, and 
other military installations, 

This has been thelr first real step from 
what was essentially a Stone Age existence 
into modern civilization. 


The Two-Price System for Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to call attention to a letter 
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written by a good friend of mine, Mr. Bill 
Jones, of Fisher, Ark. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the Poinsett 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committee, and is a rice 
producer. He is intimately acquainted 
with the problems of the rice farmer and 
can appreciate from personal experience 
the situation created in the rice industry 
by the drastic cutbacks in acreages. In 
1954 Mr. Jones raised 286 acres of rice, 
and under the 1955 rice acreage allot- 
ment program he was reduced to 165 
acres—a reduction of 41 percent. 

For this reason, Mr. Jones is quite in- 
terested in any proposal to increase the 
disposal of rice, and he has given deep 
consideration to the recent report by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the various 
plans for a two-price system for rice. 

The analysis of this matter as made 
by Mr. Jones should be of great interest 
to the Members, and I wish to place in 
the Recorp Mr. Jones’ letter in its en- 
tirety: 

Hon. E. C. Gatntnes, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drag Took: In response to your invita- 
tion to study the recent report by the USDA 
regarding the various two-price plans as 
applicable to rice, I respectfully submit some 
comments regarding these plans for your 
information and consideration. 

Since receiving your letter, I have talked 
with several people interested in this subject 
and will try to present their views, as well 
as my own, in a condensed form. 

The two-price plan, as applied to rice, is 
unworkable for a number of reasons. 

1. There is a real danger that the rest of 
the world would get the impression that we 
were merely using them as a dumping ground 
for our excess production since the primary 
or domestic market would be protected at a 
fairly high level and the excess sold in the 
secondary or world market at prevailing 
prices. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
other countries of the world would retaliate 
by setting up high import barriers against 
rice as well as other agricultural and indus- 
trial commodities from the United States. 
Should this happen, rice would have more to 
lose than any other agricultural commodity, 
because we export a larger percentage of its 
production than any other agricultural crop. 

2. There is danger of consumer reaction 
against supporting the primary market at a 
relatively high-price level and selling our 
export production at considerable lower 
prices, This situation would be very unde- 
sirable at a time when the rice industry, 
through a very extensive advertising cam- 
paign, is raising the per capita consumption 
a Httle each year. 

3. It is believed that it would be very un- 
desirable to single out rice as a guinea-pig 
crop In a two-price plan experiment. If this 
plan should prove unworkable, it would hurt 
the future of the rice industry and might 
even lead to its being dropped from the basic 
crop group. 

4. It is believed that the satisfactory ad- 
ministration of a two-price plan would be 
next to impossible, This was mentioned 
often in the report. 

5. Since some 80 percent of the rice pro- 
duced in Arkansas is consumed in the do- 
mestic market, which includes Cuba, we 
would be at a decided disadvantage in ob- 
taining marketing cards or certificates in 
comparison to areas that export a large per- 
centage of their production. 

6, The report shows that it is possible for 
the farmers gross income to. be increased 
under this pian. It is also possible in case 
of overproduction for the secondary market 
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for the farmers net income to be materially 
decreased. 


With the drastic reduction in acreage, if 
the markets we lost during the Korean war 
would be substantially recovered plus the 
markets we now have in Asia, we wouldn't 
need to think about the two-price plan for 
rice. It is my present opinion, provided that 
we have even a normal year, that this year's 
production will be considerably below cur- 
rent estimates of the USDA. We have had 
3 years of abnormally high yields and ex- 
tremely good harvest conditions. If some 
method could be found to dispose of the rice 
now going into the hands of CCC, the acre- 
age reduction plus any adverse conditions 
that might reduce yield, rice might well be in 
a strong position by the first of next year. 
Since we produce less than 2 percent of the 
world crop, it doesn't take much increase 
in demand by the world market to get us out 
of trouble. 

Thanks very much for the invitation to 
write you concerning the report on the two- 
price plan. 

Sincerely, 
BILL E. Jones. 

FISHER, ARK. 


The U. S. S. “Shangri-La” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the tense 
situation over Formosa and the Far East 
looms less serious on account of the 
strength of our Navy and particularly 
of our modern aircraft carriers, Most 
modern of all carriers afloat today is the 
U. S. S. Shangri-La, which has just 
undergone extensive conversion at the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard at Bremer- 
ton, Wash. Some idea of the new fea- 
tures incorporated in this great carrier 
can be gathered from the following arti- 
cle which appear in the Salute. I hope 
all Members of Congress will take time to 
read this short article. 


I call particular attention to one par- 
agraph which mentions the Shangri-La's 
forthcoming trials in California waters. 
Why the Navy continues to base no ships 
in the Pacific Northwest and why we 
concentrate our fleet in southern Cali- 
fornia, leaving a defense vacuum in the 
north, is beyond me. 

For THE U. S, S. “SHaNncat-La" Loom New 

Horrmons 

Already known throughout the fleet as ® 
carrier with a brilliant World War II record. 
this week, after an absence of nearly 2½ 
years, she returns to active service ready to 
take her place in the foremost ranks of the 
Navy's carrier task forces. 

A position for which the Shangri-La has 
been amply prepared, having just undergone 
in this naval shipyard the most extens!vé 
conversion yet given a Navy carrier. 

NAVY'S LATEST 

She is the Navy's latest move to offset the 
bewildering challenge of ever increasing alr- 
craft speeds that have dogged its struggle to 
take airpower to sea. 

Her modernization Is further Navy recog- 
nition of the fact that, it our feet is to 
sall, naval airpower must, as well, contro! the 
sky above the gea. 
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For she now embraces within her massive 
framework two recent advancements which 
Vice Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, as Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Air) pointed out, “have 
tremendous implications for the develop- 
ment of the carrier.” 

A FORWARD STEP 


The admiral was referring to the angled 
deck and the steam catapult which com- 
bined, complement the transition to an all- 
jet-powered aircraft team. “A forward step," 
he said, “in the development of naval air 
power still to come.” 

Today, with her angled deck, steam cata- 
pults and greatly reinforced flight deck, the 
Shangri-La can launch and land the world’s 
most modern jet-propelled aircraft. 

Not to be overlooked are other modern- 
izations that likewise Increase the carrier's 
worth to the fleet. Ranking high among 
these is the all-aluminum deck-edge eleva- 
tor with its lighter weight but greater 
strength and lifting capacity. 

A GREAT SHIP 


The hurricane bow, the ultramodern pri- 
mary flight-control tower, increased medi- 
cal-hospital spaces, and improved facilities 
for fuel and provision replenishment at sea 
likewise add to the Shangri-La's seaworthi- 
ness. 

Puget Sound Naval Shipyard worker pride 
in a job well done will be riding high on 
the Shangri-La's performance in her forth- 
coming sea trials in California waters. 

Having given their best in making her the 
most modern attack carrier in the Navy, it 
is not out of line for them to expect her to 
perform magnificently. 

She is a great ship with a great crew. How 
can she miss? 


Court Decision on Indian Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of native land claims in Alaska 
has been of concern to the people of the 
Territory for many years. Recently the 
Supreme Court made an important de- 
cision in a case bearing directly on the 
matter and Louis R. Huber, a special 
correspondent for the paper, has writ- 
ten about it in the Christian Science 
Monitor. The article follows: 


JUNEAU, ALASKA.—The United States Su- 
preme Court's recent 5-to-3 decision that 
Alaska natives have no legal claim to ab- 
originally occupied land has been received 
here with mixed feelings. 

The Court's action rejected the claims of 
the Tee-Hit-Ton Indians that they should 
be paid damages because the Government 
sold timber from land they claimed as their 
Property in the Tongass National Forest. 

This was a test case, involving only a small 
number of southeastern Alaska Indians. By 
extension, the principle involved and the 
Practical effect includes the entire Terri- 
torial native population of approximately 
14,000 Indians, 4,000 Aleuts, and 16,000 
Eskimos. 

On the bright side, this decision removes 
a sword of Damocles that has been hanging 
Over the Territory's prospects for Industrial 
development. Entrepreneurs no longer need 
fear that natural resources on which their 
Ventures are based many prove to be owned 
by natives, 
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COURT OF CLAIMS 

On the dark side is the possibility that a 
morally justified claim by nearly 35,000 gen- 
erally underprivileged Alaskans may now 
never receive full consideration and compen- 
sation. 

It has long been felt that court action— 
not this Supreme Court action, but separate 
suits on each individual native land claim— 
would be the only final solution to the 
native-claims issue in Alaska. 

Bills introduced in Congress—but never 
passed—for years have envisioned the Court 
of Claims as the avenue for settiement of 
Alaska natives’ land claims,” 

But the Tee-Hit-Ton case seems to have 
wrapped all these claims up in one package 
the Supreme Court was willing to handle. 
The trouble may be that the package was 
not unwrapped, but was merely handed to 
Congress. 

“Our conclusion,” said the Court’s majority 
opinion, “does not uphold harshness as 
against tenderness toward the Indians, but 
it leaves with the Congress, where it belongs, 
the policy of Indian gratuities for the ter- 
mination of Indian occupancy of Govern- 
ment-owned land rather than making com- 
pensation for its value a rigid constitutional 
principle,” 

MORAL RIGHTS? 

Edward W. Allen, attorney in Seattle for 
the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., says the 
high court's decision ought to settle all ab- 
original-claims questions. 

But a writer for the Juneau Independent 
remarked: “One can't help feeling that the 
court wasn't too sure about the whole thing. 
There seemed to be some question of moral 
rights involved.“ 

The late Interior Secretary Harold L. Ickes 
was concerned about such moral rights. So 
was Congress in 1936 when it passed an 
amendment to the Wheeler-Howard Act, to 
permit the forming of reservations for Alaska 
natives. 

When reservations were set up, however, 
they didn't work out well. Alaska natives 
wanted—and still want—to join the white 
man’s civilization, not to set themselves 
apart from it. 

At the end of World War IT, Secretary Ickes 
caused a series of hearings to be held in 
southeastern Alaska, in which Indian claims 
totaling 3,339,000 acres were lodged. The ex- 
aminer for these hearings denied validity of 
92 percent of those claims. No action was 
taken on the 8 percent of valid claims. 


SCHOOLS PROVIDED 


The Federal Government has provided 
grade school and sometimes high school 
education for most Alaska natives. They 
haye been helped in forming cooperatives, 
for which Federal loans have been made. 
Some of these—salmon canneries mostly— 
have been successful. Free medical service 
is provided for Alaska natives. 

Formerly, there was a school of thought 
that Alaska natives were helped most by 
sealing them off from civilization and letting 
them continue in their former, essentially 
Stone Age, existence. 

This view has been discarded in recent 
years—especially by the natives themselves— 
and it is generally accepted that the criterion 
for natives’ welfare is how well they match 
up to the white man's standard of living. 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


On that basis, the Alaska native runs a 
lengthy gamut—from settlements in south- 
eastern Alaska that probably exceed the 
white United States average, to backward 
communities in the Aleutian Islands that 
are below Asia's lower levels. 

Tronically, the areas in which help Is 
most urgently needed are the areas where 
land claims have not even been asserted by 
Alaska natives. Only in southeastern Alas- 
ka, where natives are furthest advanced, has 
this matter been pushed. 
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It can be be argued that the white man's 
approach to this problem has not been moral, 
but only legal and materialistic—as when 
natives could prove they had been deprived 
of land. s 

This may be a shortsighted view. White 
men very possibly could gain more by work- 
ing out compensation that would lift all 
Alaska natives toward ecnomic and social 
equality with themselvse (Alaska native have 
political equality and several of them serve 
in the legislature.) 

Congress recognized some such moral ob- 
ligation in its act (23 Stat. 24) of May 
17, 1884. which provided “that the In- 
dians * * * shall not be disturbed in the 
possession of any lands actually in their 
use or occupation or now claimed by them, 
but the terms under which such persons 
may acquire title to such lands is reserved 
for future legislation by Congress,” 

In one respect the recent Supreme Court 
decision merely turned the clock back to 1884. 
For the debt then recognized is still unpaid. 
And Alaska natives are still looking forward 
to “future legislation by Congress.” 


Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp two edi- 
torials, one from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and the other from the Kansas 
City Star, with regard to the purely 
political moves being made to repeal 
the flexible price-support program we 
adopted last year but which has not yet 
gone into effect. 

I am also inserting a letter from a 
farmer which recently appeared in the 
Richmond Times Dispatch. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
of March 23, 1955] 


APrEZAL FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


A persuasive appeal for responsible House 
action on farm price supports has been made 
to that body by a bipartisan minority of the 
Agriculture Committee, It is an appeal to 
defeat legislation which would restore man- 
datory 90 percent of parity supports for five 
basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts, 
and rice. And it is an appeal that should 
be honored. 


By law enacted last year, the Government 
is authorized to apply a flexible support for- 
mula within a range of 8214 to 90 percent of 
parity on these five commodities. Initial 
application of this authority would apply to 
1955 crops and there has been no oppor- 
tunity yet to establish claims that the flex- 
ible formula will be injurious to the farmers 
or to the national interest. There has, how- 
ever, been ample opportunity to recognize 
the damaging impact of a high, rigid price 
support program that was adopted originally 
as a temporary wartime formula. The com- 
mittee minority has summed up this evil 
result in one effective paragraph, as follows: 
“Rigid 90 percent mandatory price-support 
programs ‘have failed to keep farm income 
from declining, created surpluses that have 
forced farm prices downward, held commod- 
ities off the market at great cost to the Gov- 
ernment, undermined public support for 
sound farm programs, lost foreign and do- 
mestic markets, assisted foreign competitors 
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to take our markets, and have taken the 
right to produce away from both small and 
large farmers.” 

Effectively, too, the committee minority 
drew some parallels between price structures 
for the commodities favored“ by the rigid 
supports and those for so-called nonbasic 
commodities, “It is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact.“ they pointed out, “that the 
average price for nonbasic (unsupported) 
commodities has been higher (as measured 
by parity price relationships) in every year 
since 1940, except one, than the price of so- 
called basic commodities.” As a consequence, 
the outlook today for the nonbasics is better 
than for those which have been covered by 
high supports. 

The flexible support theory is a keystone 
of the Republican's administration's pro- 
gram for dealing with the farm problem. 
Influential Democrats in both branches of 
Congress have favored it, at least to the point 
of urging that it be given a trial. Disposal 
of some of the huge Government-owned 
surpluses, expansion of research and educa- 
tional work in agriculture, and some pend- 
ing recommendations for helping the small, 
low-income farmers are other major parts of 
the administration blueprint. At this stage 
it appears to have much greater merit than 
a retreat to a program that already has been 
proved costly and unsuccessful, 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of March 
28, 1955 
Wo CALLS THE KETTLE BLACK? 

Funny things happen in politics. 

Certain groups in Congress now are blam- 
ing Secretary Benson for acreage controls, 
surplus piles, and inadequate sales abroad 
of farm products, particularly cotton—all of 
which developed before he became head of 
the Agriculture Department, 

Benson came into office with a philosophy 
that farm products were produced to be sold 
and consumed, He warned that fixed, high 
price supports meant more and more acre- 
age controls, bigger surplus piles, and diffi- 
culties in meeting world prices in export mar- 
kets. He hoped to put greater emphasis on 
expanding markets, creating new ones, and 
finding additional uses for farm products. 
The Secretary asked for a flexible price-sup- 
port program which would help put United 
States products in a competitive position, 
pricewise. 

The Secretary was able to get a compro- 
mise flexible price-support law enacted over 
tremendous opposition from those who were 
demanding retention of the old program with 
its fixed price supports and acreage controls. 
The new price-support rates will become 
effective with the harvest of this year’s crops. 

Those who fought loudest for the rigid 
supports now see other countries adding 
cotton acres for almost every acre cut taken 
by American farmers. They see the big sur- 
plus piles, and they find acreage reductions 
are not nearly so popular as advertised. 

But if the Secretary of Agriculture could 
Just whisk those surplus piles away in one 
way or another, all troubles would vanish. 
So they blame him for not getting them sold, 
some way, anyway, on the world market. 

Meanwhile, this administration is doing 
more than any other to attempt to market 
farm products. Agricultural exports have 
been increasing since 1952. 

Benson has been proving himself right 
even though he hasn't whipped the farm 
problem as yet. Blaming him for the trou- 
bles developed under the old program is 
striking a low blow. 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch 
of March 30, 1955] 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


FARMER OPPOSES RIGID PRICE SUPPORTS—CALIS 
FOR SHAKING OFF THE SOCIALISTIC SHACKLES 

I notice that a few days ago the House Ag- 

riculture Committee in Washington in sup- 
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porting a farm bill, known as H. R. 12, which 
will restore the 90 percent rigid price sup- 
ports on basic commodities. It is also on 
record that Mr. Walter Reuther testified on 
behalf of the farmers of America in favor of 
the support of this bill. Mr. Coorey, chair- 
man of this committee, made the remark 
that Mr. Reuther gave the best statement in 
behalf of farmers of any group before his 
committee. 

I am wondering what Mr. Reuther and Mr, 
CooLey expect to gain for the farmers under 
the proposed bill, due to the fact that farm 
prices have declined 25 percent since 1947 
under the rigid 90-percent parity and that 
the flexible support program will not actually 
go into effect until this fall. 

It is a known fact that Mr. Reuther is in- 
terested only in benefits to the labor unions 
to the extent of high wages and low food 
costs. It seems to me, therefore, that neither 
Mr. Cootlxr nor Mr. Reuther are interested 
in the best interests of the farmers as a 
whole. I, for one, do not want any labor 
organization writing or helping write or ad- 
ministering any farm program for me to live 
under. 

I think that the taxpayers of this Nation 
would be very wise to familiarize themselves 
with any and all of the proposed bills that 
will come up in Washington this year. I 
realize, however, that it is rather hard for a 
farmer to compete on an equal basis with 
labor and industry and the highly subsidized 
economy of today. I believe, though, that 
we will be far better off as farmers to fight 
for less controls and fewer subsidies on other 
groups and at the same time try to shake off 
the shackles of the socialistic trend in 
America today. 

As I see it, freedom to expand, to grow, to 
progress is not worth any subsidy control or 
doles that we might receive at the hand and 
expense of the Federal Government. It isa 
shame that many of the people of America 
today have the impression that money re- 
ceived by them from the Federal Government 
is free and will never be paid back. 

I have a 7-year-old daughter, and far be it 
from me to credit any debt for which I am 
not able to pay and leave the responsibility 
to her to pay with interest in years to come. 

Joun M. PUTNEY, Jr. 

CUMBERLAND. 


Where Times Are Getting Harder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article appeared in the U. S. News & 
World Report of March 25 with an ac- 
count of the present farm situation. I 
include this in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond under leave to extend my remarks: 
WHERE Times ARE GETTING HARDER—FARMERS 

STILL ARE IN A RECESSION, WHILE OTHER 

PEOPLE PROSPER— THE PLICHT RECALLS THE 

1920's, WHEN AGRICULTURE SLUMPED LONG 

BEFORE THE Bic Derression—Tuis Srows 

THAT THE Farm PROBLEM Is WORSENING 

Now, THat Mors TROUBLE LIES AHEAD 

One major industry affecting many mil- 
lions of people is not sharing in the Nation's 
business recovery. 

This great exception is agriculture. 

Farmers are getting less for their crops. 
They are being forced to grow less. Their 
costs are high, Their incomes are shrinking. 

Last year farmers had the smallest share 
of the national income on record, 7.2 per- 
cent, as shown in the chart on this page. 
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As yet, there is no solution in sight for 
their problem. Time and again Government 
officials have sensed a change for the better. 
At times, prices strengthened. But each 
time the Improvement proved momentary. 

Thinking back to the 1920's, some econ- 
omists now are wondering if this long-con- 
tinued trouble in farming may not prove to 
be a serious weakness for the Nation as a 
whole. History, especially in the twenties, 
shows that when farmers suffer over a long 
period other business is likely to be hit. 


MILLIONS ARE AFFECTED 


Farmers today are a smaller group but 
still big enough to have an impact. The 
Government figures there are about 21 mil- 
lion people living on farms, and about 31 
million more in rural areas closely tied to the 
farm, Thus, nearly a third of the Nation is 
affected by a drop in farm income. 

Farm net income was about $12 billion 
last year. That figure makes an allowance 
for expenses, taxes, and value of home- 
grown food and feed. Farmers got 40 per- 
cent more in their best year, 1947. Thus the 
drop, from peak prosperity, has been great, 
though most farmers still are much better 
off than before World War II. The drop in 
1954 from 1953 was 10 percent. 

The Government had expected the drop 
from 1953 to be about 6 percent. 

Now, a further drop of about 4 percent, 
to 11.5 billion, is being forecast, unofficially, 
by the Federal experts for 1955. 

WHAT'S THE TROUBLE 


Behind the farmers’ plight are two big 
factors: Price weakness and heavy surpluses. 

Farm prices just haven't leveled off the 
way the Government and many private 
economists thought they would, Right now, 
in a time of great business strength, farm 
prices have been showing weakness. 

Cotton in rural areas, a short time ago, 
sold for slightly less than the Government 
price support. 

Farmers are selling wheat at a discount of 
about 14 cents a bushel from the price sup- 
port, corn at a discount of 27 cents, rye at 
a discount of 31 cents. 

Hogs are the cheapest since 1949. Cattle 
prices are up from last year's lows, but have 
lost ground recently. 

Supples are so big that, unless there is a 
war or some other calamity, real strength in 
prices can’t be counted on soon. Farmers 
will produce less. But consumers will have 
plenty of meat, flour, fiber, eggs, poultry, 
dairy products, just about everything the 
farmer grows. 

The supply of wheat on July 1 is expected 
to be about 975 million bushels. That is 
more than the United States uses In a year, 
and three times the normal carryover, as the 
Government figures it. And a new crop is 
coming. 

Corn at the start of the growing season 
this year is estimated at 918 million bushels, 
already on hand. That's a third of what is 
used in a year, and a whole new crop is about 
to be planted. 

Before the 1955 cotton crop is picked, the 
United States will have on hand something 
like 9.8 million bales of old cotton. 


EFFECT OF ACREAGE CUTS 


The Government hopes to hold production 
on new crops to less than the normal year's 
use, thus reducing the huge surpluses. But 
the surpluses will shrink little, the econo- 
mists say, unless there is a crop fallure. 
Big supplies still will be hanging over the 
market at the end of this year. 

But acreage cuts will mean this to the 
grower: Less income, Wheat farmers of the 
Great Plains will be sowing about 30 percent 
Jess than they did 2 years ago, and what they 
reap brings a lower price. 

In Southern States cotton acreage has been 
reduced by more than 27 percent since 1953. 
Here, too, farmers are feeling the cuts. 

Meanwhile, farmers expect to raise more 


Pigs this year than last. That keeps the 
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price low but holds volume up. Cattle on 
ranges and farms also are more numerous 
than they were a year ago, the Government 


Bays. 

For those who sell livestock, big volume 
helps offset low prices. Still income declines, 

Most farmers will have less coming in. 

EXPENSES HARD TO CUT 

They'll be trying to cut expenses. So far, 
this has proved dificult. Since 1951, cash 
received by farmers has diminished by $2.8 
billion a year; production expenses have de- 
Clined only half a billion. 

Feed costs less. But feeder cattle cost 
more; cost of animals purchased for fatten- 
ing early this year has risen more than has 
the price of fattened steers, 

The big corn-hog producer figures his costs 
at 12 cents per pound of hog; he gets about 
15 cents. The 3-cent margin has to pay for 
his own work, his investment, and family 
expenses. 

Fertilizer Is costing less than last year. 
But seed to be planted on land taken out 
of corn and wheat has become more costly, 
especially grass seeds, clover, and alfalfa seed, 

Farm wages are down. The farmer is buy- 
ing less machinery than he did when he felt 
more prosperous, But the family needs are 
more expensive, And taxes are rising. 

Farmers have gone deeper into debt. The 
Government says mortgages on farms in- 
creased by 7 percent last year. Interest pay- 
ments on mortgages are increasing. 

The overall result is shown in the chart: 
Farm costs per unit of crop have inched up 
for the last 2 years despite efforts to cut 
down, 

GETTING BY 


What the broad figures don't reveal is the 
wide differences in the fortunes of different 
types of farmers. Hard hit are wheat grow- 
ers on the Great Plains who haven't much 
choice but to grow wheat, or cotton farmers 
tied almost entirely to cotton and lacking 
latest equipment. Small farms without ma- 
chinery feel a real pinch, 

Less hurt is the medium-sized Midwestern 
farm that is well equipped and versatile. It 
still supports the family, with some profit, 
though the profit is smaller than before. 
There is more leeway to meet hard condi- 
tions. 

Distress would be greater except that many 
have moved off the land in the last decade. 
A smaller income is being shared by fewer 
farmers. Those who remain are more effi- 
cient. 

Even so, they feel the pinch. As consum- 
ers, they are not able to buy as freely as last 
year; they share the lowest income since 
World War Il. When most other people are 
feeling well off, farmers get no lift from the 
business boom, 


The Rose as the National Flower of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 10 I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 102, to designate 
the rose as the national flower of the 
United States. An identical measure 
Was introduced simultaneously in the 


Senate by Senator MARGARET CHASE 
Saari, 
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Since then there has been a great deal 
of public interest in this legislation, but 
at the same time many misconceptions 
have arisen. Several of my colleagues 
have expressed a personal interest in 
this bill and I understand that most 
Members of this House have reccived 
mail on the subject. To assist them in 
answering inquiries from their constitu- 
ents, I am offering some further infor- 
mation about this resolution. 

FOUR-TO-ONE SUPPORT 


The mail I have been receiving on this 
legislation is about 4 to 1 in favor—with 
many of those in support representing 
large organizations and societies. I have 
been very free in permitting news cor- 
respondents to examine this mail, which 
has made the rose the subject of many 
fine news stories. These, in turn, have 
stimulated newspaper editorials in all 
parts of the United States. 

However, some of these stories have 
emphasized the small proportion of 
mail which is opposed to the rose and 
thus gave the impression that this leg- 
islation is controversial. One article 
warned jokingly that a new war of the 
roses was about to break out in the 
Congress. Then, one of the most rep- 
utable newspapers in the country pub- 
lished an item that the House hopper 
began to receive bills proposing the na- 
tional designation for everything from 
the Easter Lily to the stinkweed. This 
is completely false, since there have been 
no other bills on the subject. 

OBJECTIONS TO ROSE 


What are the objections to the rose 
as our national flower? The one most 
frequently raised is that it is not truly 
native to our soil. 

It is difficult to find anything more 
native to America when you realize that 
fossils have been found in Oregon indi- 
cating that the rose was here as early 
as 6 million years ago. 

Roses have contributed their special 
beauty to all of American history. An 
early visitor noted their presence in New 
Amsterdam and we have evidence that 
they were also grown in the gardens of 
old Virginia, New England, and South 
Carolina. 

William Penn was a rose enthusiast 
and I am told that to this day his heirs 
annually accept a single red rose in pay- 
ment for rent on certain Pennsyivania 
properties. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington may have been 
one of the earliest rose hybridizers in 
this country. His agricultural experi- 
ments are well known, and in Mount 
Vernon's gardens there are plants named 
Martha Washington and Mary Wash- 
ington. While their origin is not defi- 
ritely established, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the General himself created 
them. 

Rose hybridizing got an early start in 
America. A South Carolinian named 
John Champney created Champney's 
Pink Cluster around 1810, and the Rev- 
erend William Harrison, of New York's 
Trinity Church, originated Harrison’s 
Yellow about 20 years later. 

By the time of the Civil War, hybridiz- 
ing techniques had improved and Robert 
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Buist published a Manual of Roses list- 
ing more than 900 varieties. Another 
author who contributed to the literature 
on the rose was the famous Francis 
Parkman who wrote the Book of Roses 
about his hobby. 

Today the people who grow roses in 
the United States are legion. It is esti- 
mated that there are more than 30 mil- 
lion rose gardeners in this country and 
the number is growing each year. 

OTHER NATIONS’ INSIGNIA 


Another objection is that the rose is 
the national flower of England. How- 
ever, some type of rose is also the na- 
tional flower of Honduras, Iran, and 
Luxembourg. But all of these have been 
adopted so long ago that we would not 
recognize them as the cultivated rose we 
know today. 

Nor do we have the exclusive rights on 
several other national insignia. The red, 
white, and blue colors are used in the 
fiags of 17 countries: Burma, Chile, 
China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Paraguay, Panama, 
France, Liberia, Iceland, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Thailand, and 
United Kingdom, 

And the eagle is used in the coats of 
arms of at least six countries, Mexico, 
Panama, Ecuador, Poland, Syria, and 
Spain. 


You might be interested to know that 
other national insignia of the United 
States, which we take almost for granted 
today, were the centers of considerable 
controversy before they were adopted. 

FRANKLIN WANTED A TURKEY 


On July 4, 1776, Congress set out to 
acquire a great seal for the new Govern- 
ment. Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
and Thomas Jefferson were appointed as 
a committee to bring in a design for a 
seal. Each submitted a different design 
and one using the eagle, was finally 
adopted on June 20, 1782. But the ven- 
erable Franklin was very much opposed 
to the eagle. His choice was a turkey. 
Franklin wrote in 1784: 

I wish that the bald eagle had not been 
chosen as the representative of our coun- 
try; he is a bird of bad moral character: he 
does not get his living honestly; you may 
haye seen him perched on some dead tree, 
where, too lazy to fish for himself, he watches 
the Jabor of the fishing-hawk, and when that 
diligent bird has at length taken a fish, 
and is bearing it to his nest for the sup- 
port of his mate and young ones, the bald 
eagle pursues him and takes it from him. 
With all this Injustice he ls never in good 
case; but, like those among men who live 
by sharping and robbing, he is generally 
poor, and often very lousy, Besides he is a 
rank coward: the little kingbird, not bigger 
than a sparrow attacks him boldly and drives 
him out of the district. He is therefore by 
no means a proper emblem for the brave 
and honest Cincinnati of America, who have 
driven all the kingbirds from our country; 
though exactly fit for that order of knights 
which the French call Chevaliers d'Industrie, 
I am, on this account, not displeased that 
the figure (as represented on the medals or 
badges of the Order of Cincinnatus) is not 
known as a bald eagle, but looks more like a 
turkey. For a truth, the turkey is in com- 
parison a much more respectable bird, and 
withal a true original native of Amer- 
ica. * * è He is, besides, (though a little 
vain and silly, it is true, but not the worse 
emblem for that), a bird of courege, and 
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‘would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of 
the British guards, who should presume to 
invade his farmyard with a red coat on. 


The Star-Spangled Banner was not 
accepted as our national anthem for 
more than 100 years after it was first 
proposed in Congress in 1830, 

The song was the object of furious at- 
tacks. Its words were termed too bel- 
ligerent and too bumptious. The music 
was branded as inappropriate and above 
all “utterly unsuitable” since some of it 
was said to lie beyond the range of the 
average voice. 

ANACREON IN HEAVEN 


Many people were distressed over the 
fact that Francis Scott Key's words had 
been put to the music of Anacreon in 
Heaven, the club song of an 18th century 
English convival society. 

Some Members of Congress said the 
song should never take precedence over 
My Country "Tis of Thee, Yankee Doodle, 
and the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Others claimed the words were too un- 
complimentary to our English brethren 
and thought Hail Columbia would be 
more appropriate. 

As late as July 2, 1926, the singing of 
the Star-Spangled Banner caused a near 
riot in New York City and police reserves 
had to be called out to quell the disturb- 
ance. 

The Congress adopted it as our na- 
tional anthem on March 3, 1931. 

Finally, one of the objections is that 
we in the National Government should 
have more important things to do than 
to consider the subject of a national 


flower. 
NEED FOR DIVERSION 


None of us in this greatest legislative 
body on earth need apologize for the 
proportion of vital legislation we con- 
sider day in and day out. In these times 
of international turmoil we are so pre- 
occupied with troubles and failures, 
crises and frustrations, that we should 
welcome an occasional diversion of this 
sort. The rose is a beautiful product 
of nature. We think of it in a bouquet 
that a boy lovingly presents to a girl, 
or on & table piece at some bright cele- 
bration. Or perhaps we associate the 
rose with contemplative hours in a gar- 
den where the worries of the day fade 
before the glow of its soft colors. 

Yes, it has thorns. Yes, some varieties 
can be terribly difficult to keep alive. 
But that, too, is beauty—something to 
be cultivated and cherished. 

I would like to see the rose—which 
symbolizes peace, loyalty, love, devotion, 
and courage—associated with the United 
States of America in the minds of peo- 
ple in all corners of the world. 

This legislation is now before the 
Committee on House Administration. It 
would be helpful if Members of Congress 
and the public generally would let the 
committee know of their support. 
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Banking’s New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope my colleagues will read the article 
entitled “Banking’s New Look,” written 
by David Rockefeller, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, of the 
city of New York, which I append to my 
brief remarks. In this speech, delivered 
recently before the Executives Club in 
Chicago, Mr. Rockefeller reviews the 
past, the present and the future in the 
banking profession, His -analysis is 
clear-cut, readily understandable, and 
displays a vision of public service and 
efficiency which is stimulating and gives 
assurance for the future. Bankers who 
think in the terms and along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Rockefeller inspire con- 
fidence and support the theory that 
America today is on the threshold of 
a new era of expansion and service to 
humanity. 

Banxinc's New Loox 


It Is probably a good assumption that 
everyone here today uses a bank and is 
familiar with the services banks perform. 
Yet I suspect that some of those present may 
not have noticed the revolution which has 
occurred in banking in the past quarter of a 
century, This resolution has been gradual 
and orderly but is nonetheless real. If it 
were more fully recognized, I believe the view 
of banks and bankers in some quarters would 
be modified and their ability to serve society 
would be enhanced. Because I believe this 
to be so, I will review some of the recent 
changes in banking and point out certain 
areas where further constructive develop- 
ments can be expected. 


A PICTURE OF AUSTERITY 


Cartoonists and satirists long depicted 
bankers as conservatively attired, elderly 
gentlemen who look with hard and unsym- 
pathetic eye on those who seek a Joan. 
While this austere image was never fully 
Justified, it must be conceded that the tra- 
ditional banking house with its Greek col- 
umns outside and its vast and uninviting 
main hall too often reminded one of a mau- 
soleum. The customer often felt unwel- 
come, insignificant, and ill at ease. Bank- 
ers at a certain period in the past frowned 
upon salesmanship as dangerous and unde- 
sirable for a lending officer, The customer 
was expected to take the initiative. If he 
needed a loan, he could ask for it, figura- 
tively speaking, on bended knee. I hope I 
need not tell this audience that such an 
approach is long since outmoded. 

Changes in banking have been especially 
pronounced in the recent past but it would 
be Inaccurate to leave the impression that 
banking in this country was ever static. It 
is surprising what a number of activities 
banks at one time undertook, indeed in some 
instances pioneered, with which they are no 
longer concerned. At various times, for ex- 
ample, they issued and redeemed paper cur- 
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rency, Issued life as well as marine and cas- 
ulty insurance. They were travel agencies 
and real estate brokers. They underwrote 
and marketed corporate securities. In most 
instances, these and certain other functions 
were abandoned by commercial banks be- 
cause it became clear that society would be 
better served by having them performed by 
more specialized agencies. Apart from the 
trusteeships, banks have tended to concen- 
trate more on their basic function: Deposit 
handling and lending. 

The great changes that have occurred in 
banking in the past quarter of a century have 
been in response to fundamental upheavals 
in the world. These have been touched aff 
mainly by the great depressions and World 
War II, both of which induced tremendous 
social and technological changes, 

The depression had a profound effect on 
the American banking system. Some of the 
climatic events of the depression—the stock 
market crash, going off the gold standard, 
and the bank holiday—all were associated 
closely with the supply of credit, Banks be- 
came a convenient scapegoat for the troubles 
of the times. It was natural, as a conse- 
quence, that the banking system should have 
been given close and careful scrutiny by the 
public, by the Government, and by its own 
management, The result was a number of 
changes, some internal, brought about by 
legislation—some of which, it must now be 
admitted, have turned out to be in the 
long-run interest of the banks. 

The Securities Acts of 1933 and 1934, for 
example, established rules governing the 
issuance and sale of securities. The amount 
of money banks could lend for the purchase 
of securities was placed under regulation. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
was established to protect the small de- 
positor, The Banking Act of 1933 prohibited 
commercial banks from underwriting or 
dealing in corporate securities. Most of 
these measures, and others which accom- 
panied them, were widely criticized at the 
time. Despite inequities, however, some of 
which have since been corrected, their under- 
lying wisdom is now accepted by most. 


NEED FOR A NEW APPROACH 


These legislative measures were supple- 
mented by other forces and governmental 
policies. Thus, the cheap-money policy 
which characterized the depression, and 
which was pursued during and for a time 
after the war to help finance Government 
spending, caused bankers to be more inven- 
tive in finding new ways to assist industry. 
They were forced to become more sales con- 
scious and to change their approach to bor- 
rowers, both big and small. Then, again, 
during the lean years of the depression and 
during the war, banks did not need or could 
not secure large quotas of new employees 
interested in a bank career. At the end of 
the war there was urgent need for men in 
the junior executive ranks, not only for 
banks but in industry generally. A scram- 
ble for able recruits became keenly com- 
petitive. Thus, banks found to their chagrin 
that their field no longer had glamor as a 
career for the young college graduate and 
that’ Industry was outbidding them. 80 
bank executives belatedly turned their at- 
tention to the need for modern personnel 
policies to attract young men of top caliber 
for their important positions. 

I have indicated some of the forces which 
have worked to bring changes in the bank- 
ing system and some of the reactions to 
these forces, The far-reaching significance 
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of the changes that have been the result 
Can best be demonstrated by a few concrete 
examples of recent innovations in banking 
Practice. 

Lending always has been a prime function 
of banks. One might think there ls little 
new that could be introduced in this area 
but that is not the case. 

Until the 1930's, commercial bank loans 
in this country rarely exceeded 3 to 6 
months. Then banks developed the so- 
Called term loan in response to changing 
requirements of industry. Today term loans 
Of 1 to 5 years are commonplace, and some 
Tun substantially longer. It is not too much 
to say that the great postwar expansion of 
trade and industry would have been impos- 
sible without the term loan. It has been 
used to equip new facilities, to finance the 
Purchase of machinery designed to cut costs 
and to carry larger inventories and receiva- 
bles. Term loans do not and should not 
replace equity capital and long-term debt, 
but they do create an element of elasticity 
in supplying funds to business. The im- 
Portance they have come to assume is re- 
vealed in their volume—approximately 88 
billions in 1953, or about 30 percent of all 
bank loans to commerce and industry. 

Another innovation is to be found in the 
Petroleum industry. With the expanding 
use of petroleum products in the United 
States, and the entrance into this field of 
hundreds of small companies and individual 
drillers, a new basis for extending credit was 
heeded. The banking system came up with 
an ingenious solution—the production loan. 
In this case, the loan is made against proven 
Supplies of underground oil which the bank 
itself appraises. The security for the loan 
is the oil and the loan is paid off as the 
oll is produced and marketed. While this 
Procedure now sounds simple and logical, 25 
years ago most oil producers had to meet 
the same credit tests based on financial state- 
ments which would be required of a depart- 
ment store or a textile mill. Departure from 
traditional standards was only possible be- 
Cause banks were willing to gain thorough 
knowledge of the technical intricacies of the 
ou industry. Some banks in the petroleum 
business today employ geologists, engineers, 
and economists to advise them in making 
Production loans. We are especially in- 
debted to banks in the Southwest for pio- 
neering in this credit development, 


NEW FINANCING IN AN OLD INDUSTRY 


Finally, let me cite one more illustration of 
& new type of loan—this time developed to 
&ccommodate a special situation in the teie- 
Phone industry. There are about 6,000 indi- 
vidual telephone companies in the United 
States. Many of them are small, ranging 
from a half-dozen rural telephones on up to 
many thousands, yet they perform essential 
and efficient service in many places. After 
World War II, these companies were con- 
fronted with a crisis. Population growth, 
decentralization of industry, and technical 
change created urgent demands for expan- 
Sion and modernization. Credit sources 
Open to large companies were not at that 
time available to the small ones. Chase 
Stepped into this situation and, after learn- 
Ing something about the business, began 
Making loans, some with amounts as little 
äs $1,500. Part of Chase’s task was to assist 
in developing sources for long-term funds in 
rather modest amounts as a method of fund- 
ing such loans. This it accomplished by 
bringing them to the attention of institu- 
tional investors who were in a position to 
Purchase securities directly. Here was a 
dane, then, where a bank was called upon to 
“shion a new mode of financing for an im- 
P? nt segment of an industry. Without 
uch financing, many independent telephone 
companies could not have survived, let alone 
maintained their growth and improved the 
Quality of their service. 
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It is not only through the development of 
new loan techniques that the banking com- 
munity is keeping up with its customers’ 
growing needs. Many large corporations 
transfer substantial funds from one point to 
another, either as incoming settlements to 
the central office from branch offices or as 
outgoing disbursements to cover branch ex- 
penses. Through the imaginative use of im- 
proved wire communications, means of ac- 
celerating the flow of these funds have been 
developed with the consequent increase of 
important amounts of working cash avail- 
able to the companies concerned. As an- 
other illustration, let me cite an arrange- 
ment that Chase has worked out with the 
major scheduled airlines in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. These lines 
share receipts resulting from passenger and 
freight operations between widely separated 
points on the North American continent. 
The bank functions as a centralized clearing 
agency for the settlement of the resulting 
interline balances by simply debiting and 
crediting the accounts which the lines main- 
tain with the bank. Since the plan began 
in 1950, $144 billion of interline bills have 
been processed. The annual saving to the 
airlines has been something like $30,000 per 
year. 

Other cases could be mentioned where cre- 
ative banking has come to the aid of custom- 
ers with a special problem. Trust depart- 
ments of commercial banks, for example, 
have been pioneers in the development of 
common trusts which have proven a blessing 
to many small estate owners. Similarly, 
they have broken new ground In the develop- 
ment of pension trusts, the importance of 
which in today's capital market is too well 
known to require amplification. Rather than 
go into detail on these or other examples, 
let me turn to another broad development 
in banking—one that in many respects is 
as significant as the change in credit ar- 
rangements—namely the growth of retail 
banking. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RETAIL BANKING 


The term “retail banking” is used to de- 
scribe certain banking services made avail- 
able to the general public on a convenient 
and reasonable basis. These services in- 
clude popular checking accounts with no 
minimum balance requirements, savings ac- 
counts, personal loans on a monthly repay- 
ment basis, money orders, Christmas clubs, 
and safe-deposit facilities. These services 
have departed sharply from tradition. The 
use of bank checks to pay household bills, 
for example, was a convenience not known 
to many housewives a generation ago. To- 
day it is coming into widespread use. But 
perhaps no consumer service has grown so 
much as installment credit. As recently as 
1940, such credit extended by banks amount- 
ed to only $1.5 billion. In late 1954, they 
had more than $8.5 billion of instaliment 
credit outstanding. Twenty-five years ago, 
relatively few banks extended installment 
credit to individuals whereas today almost 
all do. Banks now account for about 40 per- 
cent of all installment loans. 

Why is it that banks have gone so avidly 
after the business of the consumer? The 
answer is simple. With the impact of steeply 
graduated income taxes on the wealthy and 
the growth at the same time of middle- 
income groups, it is logical that banks have 
sought to replace a smaller number of large 
accounts with a much larger number of ac- 
counts drawn from the middle-income group. 
Moreover, the rise of the middle-income 
group has been chiefy responsible for the 
higher level and greater stability in the de- 
mand for all those goods which contribute 
s0 much to modern living—such as auto- 
mobiles, electric appliances, TV sets and the 
like. By adjusting to the needs of consum- 
ers, banks are playing a major role in creat- 
ing the conditions under which the higher 
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demand for these products can be made 
effective. At the same time, they are protect- 
ing their own future by tapping a new source 
of deposits at a time when corporate treas- 
urers, eager for maximum earnings, are tend- 
ing to keep surplus funds invested in Gov- 
ernment securities rather than in cash. 
BANKERS TURN TO SALESMANSHIP 


The trend toward retail banking is good 
business. More than that, it reflects a change 
in the way bankers approach their business, 
Banks for the first time have become sales 
conscious. They now try to sell their sery- 
ices and seek new business wherever it is 
profitable, just as would any other business, 
This is a sharp departure from the practices 
of the days before the 1930’s when bankers 
waited for business to come in. The alert 
bank executive today must be a salesman 
as well as a credit officer. Each bank is com- 
peting with others for available business and 
new outlets. The extent of the change is 
evident in aggressive and imaginative ad- 
vertising, in the concern of banks with public 
and community relations and even in the 
architecture and decor of their newest bulld- 
ings. 

The appearance of new banking premises 
today contrasts strongly with the conserva- 
tive buildings of old. Classic columns, cold 
marble interiors, wired-in tellers’ cages, and 
drab colors are disappearing in the newer 
bulldings. Perhaps the modernistic appear- 
ance of the Republic National's new building 
in Dallas, or the Fifth Avenue and 43d Street 
Branch of the Manufacturers Trust in New 
York, may shock some who are accustomed 
to the old style. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the architects, Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, who designed the Manu- 
facturers Trust branch, have just won the 
1955 gold medal of the Architectural League 
of New York for their achievement. In any 
event, these banks are pioneering and, in my 
opinion, are on the right track. They seek 
to attract the public by being open and light 
and by using warm colors. The furniture 
is simple, comfortable, and well-designed. 
Tellers are at open counters. The atmos- 
phere is friendly and inviting. 

Further than this, in suburban areas many 
banks now provide free parking facilities. 
Others have drive-in windows where banking 
transactions can be handled from the driver's 
seat. In one Westchester County bank I 
know, lollopops are handed out to children 
and dog biscuits for the dog. This is, in- 
deed, a far cry from the banking operations 
as they were carried on 80 or more years ago. 

Along with other segments of the econo- 
my, banking today is stronger, healthier, 
and more competitive than it has been for 
a long time. I emphasize competition since 
recent mergers have caused some to question 
whether banking was tending toward mo- 
nopoly. Actually competition, not monopoly, 
is the key factor in the current wave of 
mergers. Our prospective Chase-Manhattan 
merger makes good sense not because the 
resulting bank will be bigger but because it 
will be better—better able to compete with 
other New York City banks in the retail field. 
New York State, unlike Illinois and some 
other States, authorizes branch banking 
within restricted and specified areas. Chase, 
which has 28 branches, almost all on Man- 
hattan Island, and the Bank of Manhattan, 
with the 65 branches it brings to the merger 
and which are largely in the Boroughs of the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, and Queens, combine to 
give the merged institution a citywide cov- 
erage which neither alone could claim. It is 
& remarkable fact that there is virtually no 
duplicaiton between the 2 branch systems, 
or for that matter to any significant degree 
in any phase of the business of the 2 banks, 

There are some 14,000 commercial banks 
in the United States. In New York City 
alone, 57 banks have approximately 560 out- 
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lets. In Chicago, there are 72. Clearly this 
makes for highly competitive activity. It 
is also a fact that banks in Chicago not only 
compete with one another but also compete 
effectively with those in New York, Boston, 
Detroit, and San Francisco, to name only a 
few cities, in providing loans and services 
on a nationwide scale. Moreover, banks find 
themselves in competition with other finan- 
cial institutions. For example, they com- 
pete with insurance concerns, finance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations, credit 
unions, and the sccurities markets. Then, 
of course, the Government has become more 
of a competitor in the fleld of finance— 
more important, in fact, than many believe 
necessary. The keenness of competition in 
banking today is beyond dispute. If any- 
thing, it is increasing. 

All this competition acts as an energizing, 
stimulating force in bringing about con- 
etructive change. It has been a powerful 
factor in developing retail banking. Since 
this involves many small operations, and 
relatively low return per unit, competition 
has forced banks to reduce costs by the 
mechanization of operations. The day of 
the handwritten ledger book is far behind us. 
High-speed business machines for handling 
bookkeeping, check sorting, currency count- 
ing, dividend calculating, and record repro- 
ducing are in general use, Banks cannot 
accept primary credit for developing such 
equipment, but many have cooperated with 
manufacturers in the process. Chase, for 
example, has a small unit which devotes full 
time to the study of mechanization. It is 
working with a firm of engineers in deter- 
mining how electronics can best be adapted 
to our operations. These advances may 
have far-reaching ramifications for our 
operations in the future. 


BANKERS AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


Banks have changed in still another re- 
spect, one which also is having important 
consequences, Their management has be- 
come Increasingly aware of its public respon- 
sibility, Banks perform a rather unique 
function in that they are the institutions 
which bear heavy responsibility in admin- 
istering the Nation's money supply. Al- 
though the profit motive is firmly entrenched 
in banking, as in other segments of our 
economy, bank executives have come to rec- 
ognize that they must examine problems 
and policies from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic welfare. This was not always so—par- 
ticularly in days when our economy was less 
complex and our position in the world less 
central. Today, bankers recognize that they 
must respond to the needs which emerge as 
great social and technical forces work them- 
selves out. Enlightened leadership will be 
required if we are to keep up with this 
dynamic age—an age which has the con- 
stant stimulus of a growing population, 
rising living standards, and a continuing 
technological revolution. 

Banks, like industry. must weigh the im- 
plications of these vast new developments— 
both for the world of which they form a part 
and for the discharge of their special func- 
tions. As an example, it has seemed clear to 
us in Chase that atomic energy will find wide 
adaptation tn industry. The harnessing of 
this new source of energy will be tremen- 
dously expensive and will require bank credit 
as well as other capital. In anticipation of 
this development, we have added to our staff 
Dr. Lawrence Hafstad, formerly head of the 
Reactor Division of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, He is one of the country’s leading 
authorities on peacetime application of 
atomic energy. His task will be to help in 
adapting atomic energy to industry. 
Through him we believe that we are helping 
to speed effective peaceful use of atomic 
discoveries, and we hope to find ways in 
which bank credit can be applied to an im- 
portant new field. 
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Peaceful use of atomic energy on a signifi- 
cant scale is of course something for the 
future. For the present, the ability to re- 
lease nuclear energy by dropping it from an 
airplane in a bomb has quite a different set 
of implications. Among others, it means 
that this country no longer can afford to live 
by itself. Ocean barriers do not protect us 
from the atom. The airplane, coupled with 
the rise of imperialistic communism in Rus- 
sia, has exposed every part of our country to 
the possibility of devastation by air attack 
with little or no warning. These facts force 
us to seek friends In building a common de- 
fense. The strength and well-being of other 
lands have become important to us. 

Here again is a development from which 
banks cannot stand aloof. To do so would 
be to admit that private enterprise is not 
capable of contributing to one of the funda- 
mental tasks of our time—the financing of 
economic development throughout the free 
world. To admit this is to abdicate in fa- 
vor of government. Here once more ts a 
field In which we may expect to see further 
experimentation and change by banks over 
the next generation. Until World War TI, 
England and the continental European 
countries were the principal international 
bankers. Even today, although the United 
States plays a leading role in international 
affairs, our banking system has not fully 
measured up to the task of shouldering a 
major share of international financial 
operations. 

A NEW SERVICE FOR EXPORTERS 


A good beginning has been made, however, 
and further progress is in prospect. By way 
of illustration, the Chase is taking a leading 
part in developing a new enterprise to be 
known as the American Overseas Finance 
Corporation, which will make available for 
the benefit of American exporters medium- 
term credits to companies in other countries 
which require machinery and equipment 
from the United States. AOFC, which will 
be an independent corporation, will buy for- 
eign importers’ paper. The common stock 
will be largely or wholly owned by Chase. 
Such financing has not heretofore been 
available, Lack of it has been a strong de- 
terrent to exports by American companies 
which compete with foreign products sold 
on favorable credit terms under Govern- 
ment guarantee. In the past, term credits 
have not been made available to foreign 
importers by American banks because of the 
political and exchange risks. AOFC does 
not eliminate these risks, but it will spread 
and share them. 

American manufacturers wishing to take 
advantage of these services will purchase 
preferred stock, and then, in addition, will 
assume 25 percent of the risk of the goods 
they export. Importers will be required to 
make a downpayment of 20 percent, The 
Export-Import Bank will guarantee an addi- 
tional 25 percent of the risk. Moreover, the 
risk will be spread over many importers in 
many countries. With the protection this 
spreading of risk provides, plus the further 
backing afforded by the equity of the cor- 
poration, we believe commercial banks will 
be willing to buy the senior notes of AOFC 
which will be sold to provide the necessary 
financing. In that way, the banking sys- 
tem for the first time will be In position 
without unreasonable risk to participate in 
the financing of exports on a term basis, 
and yet will be able to assure export manu- 
facturers of 80 percent of the sales price of 
their exports in cash immediately and with- 
out recourse. I feel sure that this corpora- 
tion, when it commences to function, will 
be only a forerunner of other techniques 
which financial institutions will develop as 
a means of expanding our own trade and 
helping in the economic development of the 
free world. 

Thus it is apparent that banks in this 
country have undergone, and are continu- 
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ing to undergo, many changes. This prog- 
Tess is good, for it expresses the dynamic 
qualities of the world we live in. From 
what I have seen of banks, I am convinced 
they will rise to the challenge and oppor- 
tunity the future holds for them. Certainly 
they will not fall for lack of leadership, for 
never has bank leadership been more in tune 
with the times than at present. As banks 
contribute to the great effort to create S 
society which is at once forward moving, 
stable, and peaceful, within a framework 
which enables men to remain free, I believe 
they will morit increasingly the high con- 
fidence which people of this country feel 
for them, 


They Learn New Ways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
the above title Max K. Gilstrap, chief of 
the central news bureau of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, wrote an article on 
the Eskimo people in Alaska which ap- 
peared in the paper March 23. Be- 
cause it is of general interest I take 
pleasure in calling it to the attention of 
the House: 


Korzresue, ALaska—President Eisenhower 
and Cowboy Roy Rogers are nip-and-tuck 
choices as the most popular heroes of the 
wideawake Eskimo children who give & 
touch of rousing gaiety to this native village 
north of the Arctic Circle. 

The most engaging experience in our 
Alaskan trip has been a lively exchange of 
questions and ideas with eager, alert, young 
descendants of an ancient race whose mys- 
terlous beginnings are lost in-antiquity. 

It has offered further reassurance that 
Alaska's future will be in the intelligent 
hands of an enlightened native as well as & 
progressive white population if—and this 
should be emphasized—necded assistance U 
forthcoming from the United States to bund 
more and better schools. 

We stopped by the white frame school as 
we trudged about in this native village oD 
the bleak tundra that overlooks the wide 
horizons of the ice-caked Arctic. In mid- 
winter it becomes a rippling mass of snow- 
drifts. 

With nearly 1,000 inhabitants, Kotzebue 18 
the second largest (after Point Barrow) Eski- 
mo village in Alaska, Now a regular airline 
stop, it is becoming famed for its native 
activities, including the spring dog-team 
races and ice breakup and its Fourth of July 
celebration featuring native dancing, skin 
blanket tossing, kayak racing, and spear 
throwing. 

Of the many Alaskan aborigines, the Eski- 
mos here and in other parts of Alaska are 
most numerous, totaling about 18,000 in the 
territory, Closely related to the Eskimos 
are the Aleuts (pronounced alley-oots) In 
the southwest, There are also Indian 
Tlingit (pronounced klink-et), Tsimshian 
and Haida of southeastern Alaska. A few 
have retained their tribal customs, but most? 
of them have adopted western ideas 
living conditions. 

CHANGING ATTITUDES 

The impact onrushing civilization fs having 
on the Eskimos and their culture can best Be 
found in the attitudes and lives of the yours 
people. For this reason we were especia 
delighted when Jack Bartlett, superintend- 
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ent of schools, invited us to vist the various 
Classes, beginning with the one taught by 
Mrs. Bartlett. 

“What would Eskimo children most like to 
see on a visit to the United States?” we 
asked Mrs. Bartlett's dusky, bright-eyed stu- 
dents. “A horse, skyscrapers, the Lincoln 
Memorial, Grand Canyon,“ they chorused. 

What would they like to eat while there? 
“Anything fresh—fresh cabbage, fresh tur- 
nips, fresh cucumbers.” 

What would they like todo? “Take a sub- 
Way ride, go to the circus, visit cowboyland.” 

How many had ridden in a dog sled—in an 
airplane? Merry laughter rippled forth. 
Both types of transportation are vital in this 
isolated area, 

In their mimeographed publication, Rein- 
deer Roundup, the children had told of what 
they liked about living in Kotzebue: 

“Playing along the beach, watching the 
big boat come in in summertime with all 
the good things to eat, picking berries and 
gathering bluebells and fireweed on the 
tundra, hearing the birds sing and watching 
the big cranes come by with their long 
necks sticking out, putting seal and whale 
meat in our ice cellars, helping herd the rein- 
deer, exchanging letters with school children 
in the States who think we live in ice igloos, 
Which we don’t, and who think we always eat 
Taw meat and blubber and wear furs all the 
time, which we do only part of the time.” 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 


Mrs. Bartlett finds the Eskimos easier to 
teach than white children. From families 
who exercise little discipline, they respond 
Teadily to supervision at school. None ques- 
tions the teacher's authority. 

Naturally very polite, they have resonant 
Voices and a natural ear for tone. Their im- 
Mediate abilities lle in singing, in folk danc- 
ing, and in drawing and carving. With lim- 
ited vistas and influenced by the old Eskimo 
tradition that each day begins a new life, 
they are inclined to speak in the present 
tense, as “I see him yesterday.” 

The very literal manner in which the Es- 
kimo children often take things was force- 
Tully brought to Mrs. Bartlett's attention one 
day when she remarked to the class, “We 
must stand on our own two feet.” Everyone 
in the class promptly stood up. 

We got further acquainted with these chil- 
dren later on the beach—the village main 
Street—2 miles long. As we watched patient 
Eskimo hunters searching for seal in their 
Power boats amid floating ice, the children 
Swarmed around, with ruddy faces peering 
from their parkas. 

They posed obligingly for pictures, stand- 
ing by a rack of drying fish, hugging their 
husky dog friends, teeter-tottering, tossing 
&bout in their swings, or swinging their 

Yo-yo's"—two small balls on strings that 
Swing simultaneously in opposite directions. 
A prized picture is one of four children 
camping through the snow eating ice-cream 

nes. 


In the rustic frame homes Eskimo women 
Prepared their evening meals. Stews with 
reindeer, caribou, or are popular. 

ative berries, seal meat, muktuk (dried 
White whale meat), shea fish, and a tuberous 
Plant known as the Eskimo potato are staple 

°Ods. But canned goods of the white man 
are increasingly being used, although the 
idea of salads has not yet caught on, 

Women still make most of the family 
Slothing—particularly parkas, gloves, and 
raukluks (skin boots), but they may reach 
te & pair of pliers instead of using their 

Seth in sewing, as they did in former days. 
ong the old customs that have disap- 
peared here is the one of wife trading. 
¥8tic religious beliefs are giving way as 
Cat are increasingly attending several 
istian churches now provided. 
rent and grass huts have been generally 
Placed by wooden structures. Ice igloos, 
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used primarily now as in former years by 
hunters on their trips as a temporary pro- 
tection from the weather, are not to be found 
here or in most other present-day Alaskan 
Eskimo villages. 

We stopped to chat with Louis Rotman in 
his big, white, wooden combination store- 
hotel. His gracious Eskimo wife and his 
Eskimo customers have given him a deep 
appreciation of these friendly, artistically 
talented, uncannily perceptive, yet some- 
times aloof and obviously complex people. 

He says they size up strangers quickly and 
respond to fairness. They are not a people, 
however, that have become willing to be gov- 
erned by the clock and are likely to exhaust 
whatever resources they have at hand with- 
out making provision for the morrow. 

Between waiting on his customers Mr. Rot- 
man spoke enthusiastically of the short- 
wave newscasts by the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which he said he listened 
to regularly from station WRUL in Boston. 
“And don't forget,” he said, “those broad- 
casts enter Siberia a few miles over there 
across the strait, and the Russians are bound 
to hear them.” 

Farther down the beach we entered a store 
with tinkling bell on the door to make our 
way under hanging furs into a crowded room 
full of curios. Here we met the friendly 
Hugo Eckhardts. Little effort is made by 
this congenial couple to sell their wares, but 
few visitors can resist the handsome Eskimo- 
made garments, ivory-carved necklaces from 
the Little Diomede Island in the Bering 
Strait, jade jewelry, and authentically dressed 
wooden Eskimo dolls. 

One of the major concerns of Kotzebue and 
other Eskimo villages is the development of 
an economy that will absorb the native 
worker. Some research has been done by 
the Artic Circle Chamber of Commerce here 
on opportunities in the area. 

Already there is a tannery and native 
craft work. Some villagers go during the 
summer to southeast Alaska to work in the 
canneries, and others dig for minerals and 
coal in the nearby mines, which are expected 
to increase in number and production. Par- 
ties searched for oil near here last summer, 
and more are expected this year. 

Another concern, and perhaps the most 
urgent one, was mentioned by Mr. Bartlett. 
For the past several years the Alaska Native 
Service has included in its year report a 
request for appropriations to construct a 
new school in Kotzebue, This request has 
never been granted. It has again asked for 
these funds to construct an eight-grade 
school during the summer of 1955, to which 
rooms can be added later for high-school 
use. 

INADEQUATE SCHOOLS 

With a burgeoning population in Kotzebue 
it was necessary in 1950 to convert a log 
structure, originally built for a school shop, 
into aschoolroom. Prior to that time school 
was held and is still maintained in two bulld- 
ings, each of which is more than 30 years 
old. Since 1950 it has been necessary to par- 
tition larger rooms into smaller inadequate 
rooms and to use a Quonset hut for the in- 
creased number of children attending school. 

Cost of maintenance and fuel for these 
widely separated buildings is very high. 
More desks and more space are needed. 
Teachers’ quarters are inadequate and un- 
comfortable, adding to the difficulties of get- 
ting and retaining competent personnel in 
this Arctic village. 

At present children for the first eight 
grades only are accommodated in Kotzebue, 
and rooms are crowded and dark. 

As an integral part of forward-looking 
Alaska the Eskimo and other native inhabi- 
tants here and elsewhere are entering into 
roles of responsible citizenship as quickly as 
their education and opportunities will allow, 

Strongly reluctant at first, but now more 
willing to be swept up in the white man’s 
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ways, they expect and need sustaining sup- 
port in repayment for their stouthearted 
efforts to adjust to the civilized wave of the 
future, 


Col. Robert R. McCormick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the death of the great tycoon of the 
publishing field, Col. Robert R. McCor- 
mick, comes as a shock to many citizens 
of this country. The Chicago Tribune 
and Colonel McCormick are synonymous 
to most of us. Seldom has a publisher 
been so personally and colorfully identi- 
fied with the publication he controls. 
The two have been known to all of us 
for their unyielding position on the 
issues which the colonel considered of 
paramount importance in this Nation. 

As a Democrat I was more often in 
disagrcement than in harmony with the 
great publisher, but I have respected his 
devotion to the principles in which be 
believed, and I wish to pay tribute to a 
great fighter who never backed away 
from a fight; never yielded ground to the 
opposition, and always upheld demo- 
cratic principles as he saw them. 

My personal admiration for the 
colonel's rugged individualism dates 
back to the period when I as a boy de- 
livered the Tribune to Chicagoland 
homes. I have watched the function- 
ing of his tremendous organization under 
his careful stewardship from that time 
to this. 

In these days of political lethargy, 
where party lines frequently become 
blurred and differences are often mere 
shades of difference, I believe the colo- 
nel has made a real contribution by 
painting in bold, clear, decisive colors 
his policy and the policy of his paper. 

I believe that this type of fighting op- 
position is typically American. Whether 
the opposition is of a liberal or conserv- 
ative stripe, this is a contribution to 
our democratic heritage. A heritage 
that places among its highest values the 
right to disagree and the freedom of the 
press. 

Colonel McCormick was a rebel within 
his own party who fought the New Deal 
and the new and more progressive ele- 
ments within the Republican Party with 
equal fervor. The late Joseph Pulitzer 
was a different kind of a rebel. This 
great liberal publisher of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch was a rebel against the 
old guard and a proponent of the new 
and the liberal approach to America’s 
problems. 

The fabric and texture of American 
democracy must always be sufficiently 
strong and malleable to accommodate 
every type of political opinion. The 
lives of these two great publishers are 
a tribute to our form of democracy. As 
a Member of this great legislative body, 
I should like to place on record today 
a personal tribute to both of them. 
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Let Us Do Our Part in the Fight on Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, thè 
fight against cancer is entitled to have 
the fullest support of Congress, State 
legislative bodies, and every agency, pri- 
vate or public, concerned with promot- 
ing the welfare of our people. 

Already much has been done to care 
for cancer patients and to carry on stud- 
ies and research programs to combat the 
disease. In this our National Govern- 
ment, through appropriate legislation, 
has taken a leading part. There still 
remains much to be done. 


The Courier Post newspaper published 
at Camden, N. J., has through the years 
given great help to the cause. Under 
date of April 1, 1955, it has published an 
editorial that gives further evidence of 
a desire to be helpful. The editorial 
calls upon all to assist the American 
Concer Society. It details the fine work 
being done by the society and appropri- 
ately calls for additional support. The 
reasons for this help, as set forth in the 
editorial, are indisputable and justify to 
the fullest extent our individual and col- 
lective interest. The editorial which I 
include as part of my remarks reads as 
follows: 

Ler Us ALL Do OUn PART IN THE FICHT ON 
CANCER 


Cancer kills 200,000 Americans every year— 
9,000 of them in New Jersey. 

Unless it is fought by every means now 
known, including measures to assure early 
detection, it will strike 1 of every 2 American 
tamilies and cause the death of 1 American 
out of every 5. 

Those are two great salient facts to remem- 
ber as the annual fund canvass of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Soclety begins today in Camden 
County and throughout the State and 
Nation. 

The American Cancer Society, supported 
wholly by contributions from the public, is 
the only voluntary health agency in this 
country devoted to the control of cancer 
through education, service, and research. 
With central offices in New York, it has 60 
divisions that operate in every State. It 
cooperates closely with such organizations 
as the American Medical Association, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, United States 
Public Health Service, and National Research 
Council, It serves as a coordinating agency 
for many privately supported activities in 
cancer research. 

Because of the increasing average age of 
the American people, cancer is killing a 
higher proportion of them than it did 40 
years ago, despite the many unquestionable 
advances made against it during that time, 

The cancer society indeed predicts, be- 
cause of continuing increare in the age of 
the population, that in the years immediately 
ahead there will be an increase in the inci- 
dence of cancer, But.“ the society says, “it 
need not necessarily follow that there will 
be more cancer deaths. With the knowledge 
and skills we have at hand, thousands of 
deaths from cancer can be prevented.” 

The Cancer Society attacks the problem 
from a number of angles: Educating the 
public; keeping the doctcr up to date; sup- 
porting facilities for detection, diagnosis, 
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and treatment; an Integrated research pro- 
gram; and training the manpower needed 
for future research. 

The long-range goal of finding the cause 
of cancer and better methods of prevention, 
diagnosis, and cure is being steadily pursued 
by the society, while it also makes available 
help for the half million persons in this 
country who already have the disease—help 
which is offective in rehabilitating many of 
them and returning them to usefulness in 
their communities. 

“The ultimate cure for cancer,” says the 
socicty, “still is hidden somewhere among 
the test tubes, microscope slides, and mouse 
cages in the laboratories of research sclen- 
tists.” 

Yet, though the soclety uses one-fourth 
of all funds donated by the public for re- 
search, and in spite of increasing public 
interest and support, the expansion of re- 
search activities and training of research 
personnel is still seriously hampered for lack 
of money. 

“This is an economy our country can ill 
afford,” says the society, and the country 
likewise can ill afford to economize on funds 
for the other vital humanitarian activities 
the society carries on. 

Let us all make whatever contribution is 
within our means to this year's cancer fund 
appeal, now beginning under the auspices 
of the Camden County Chapter of the sọ- 
ciety. Mayor Brunner has well summed up 
the reasons why we should: 

“In order that the 1955 crusade may be a 
complete success, so that assistance may 
be guaranteed the victims of this dread dis- 
ease while scientists seek the cause and 
perhaps a cure for cancer. 

“Our community always has been in the 
forefront when it comes to appeals for a 
worthy p . ‘The cancer-control fight is 
a vital one, for it means the saving of thou- 
sands of lives. It must succeed. It will, if 
we all do our part.” 


Seaway Sparks Billion-Dollar Trade Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the April 1955 issue of Na- 
tion’s Business an article by Mr. Joseph 
M. Gambatese which presents a very 
timely and well-written survey of cur- 
rent plans and planning for the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this article in the RECORD 
with the recommendation that it be read 
by every Member of Congress: 

Seaway Sparks BILLION-DOLLAR TRADE Race 
(By Joseph M. Gambatese) 


The $1 billion St. Lawrence scaway devel- 
opment, just begun, has sparked a race for 
port improvements and expansion among a 
score of citics ringing the five Great Lakes 
all the way from Oswego, N. Y., the country's 
first fresh-water port, to Chicago and Du- 
luth, Minn, 

Another $1 billion in both private and 
public funds is likely to be spent in and 
around the lakes and connecting rivers be- 
fore a ship from the Atlantic Ocean steams 
up the new St. Lawrence scaway and into 
the lakes with the first 10,000-ton cargo for 
some lake port. This will happen 4 years 
from now If present schedules are met. 
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The prize: More than 40 million tons of 
increased cargo which will pass through the 
seaway'’s Canals and seven locks along the 
St. Lawrence River after the Midwest's gate 
to the Atlantic is enlarged. 

With shipments over the St. Lawrence 
waterway now limited by the 14-foot con- 
trolling depth of the present Canadian locks 
and canals in the 114-mile stretch between 
Montreal and Ogdensburg, N. Y., only 
10,000,000 tons of cargo can get through to 
the lakes. The vessels must be restricted 
to loads of less than 2,500 tons, even though 
they may have larger capacity. 

When the seaway development is com- 
pleted, two things will be achieved: 

1. Cargo ships of 20,000 tons will be able 
to maneuver the St. Lawrence, thereby in- 
creasing the potential annual tonnage mor- 
ing between Montreal and Lake Erle to more 
than 50,000,000 tons, 

2. Northern New York State and part of 
eastern Ontario will share 1,880,000 kilowatts 
of electricity from a hydroelectric power 
project at Massena, N. Y., a potential capacity 
now exceeded only by the 1,974,000 kilowatts 
of Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River. 

The United States has authorized $105.- 
000,000 and Canada is spending $261,000,000 
for the joint navigation project, which will 
increase the controlling depth to 27 feet 
from the Atlantic to Toledo on the western 
end of Lake Erie. The New York Power 
Authority and the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission are building the $600,- 
000,000 power project, consisting mainly of 
a powerhouse and 145-foot spillway dam at 
Massena and a control dam at Iroquois, On- 
tario. They will share both the cost and the 
8 power which will start flowing in 

Beyond Toledo, however, waterborne com- 
merce to Detroit and into Lakes Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior is limited by a con- 
trolling depth in the connecting channels 
of 25 feet downbound and 21 feet upbound. 

The plan to deepen these channels to 27 
feet was left out of the present authorization 
which passed Congress last May, although it 
was included in earlier seaway development 
bills which failed to pass. 

Members from midwest States are pushing 
for approval of the connecting channels 
phase in this Congress. This will cost 
$110,327,000; or $115,818,000 if a cutoff chan- 
nel is dug to eliminate a bend in the St. Clair 
River above Detroit, as recommended by the 
Army's Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. 

The connecting channels plan involves 
deepening of three links between Lakes Erie, 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior at Detroit, 
the Mackinac Straits and the approaches iO 
the Soo Locks. The Welland Canal joining 
Lake Erie and Leke Ontario is in Canada 
and will need slight deepening, which Canada 
is doing as part of the approved navigation 
project. 

Opponents of the senway warn, however. 
that even the 27-foot depth will be inade- 
quate to make real ocean ports out of lake 
cities, and that Congress will soon have to 
provide for further deepening to 30 feet oF 
more at a cost of many more millions. 

Such skepticism has not deterred the cities 
from pushing ahead with big plans to get 
the jump on their rivals and be ready with 
the best and the most facilities when the 
larger ships come steaming in. 

As one lake city was advised: ‘Traffic flows 
where transportation facilities are provided. 
Waiting until the traffic exists may not be 
wise.” 

These cities want to make sure they get 
their share—or more—of the increase 
waterborne tonnage and the anticipated 
economic benefits from the scaway. These 
bencfits are expected to include attraction 
of industries which will find the seaway 
advantageous either for receiving bulk raw 
materials or for shipping products oversens, 
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and increased business activity related to 
foreign made. 

Improved harbor and port facilities will 
benefit some ports even without much sea- 
Way traffic, through the handling of more 
of the present lake shipping and by attract- 
ing chemical and other industries which 
rely heavily on fresh water and shipping 
within the lake areas. This, of course, has 
been—and for many years will likely con- 
tinue to be—the major basis for improve- 
ment of Great Lakes harbors, ports, and 
rivers, which the Federal Government has 
been doing for more than 125 years. 

A Nation's business survey of port activity 
stimulated for the most part by the coming 
of heavier seaway traffic into the largest 
manufacturing center in the world—now 
being called a new frontier in the heartland 
of America—discloses that: 

Work in the two major Canadian ports— 
Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario—has pro- 
gressed further than in most United States 
ports 


At least 8 United States cities have made. 
or are making, studies costing more than 
$300,000 to find out what economic impact 
the new seaway tonnage will have on their 
ports and what, if anything, they should be 
doing about it. From east to west, these 
cities are: Oswego and Buffalo, N. L.; Erie, 
Pa.; Cleveland, Lorain, and Toledo, Ohio; De- 
troit, and Duluth. 

Legislation is being pressed in State capl- 
tals to permit port authorities for Toledo, 
Erie, Buffalo, and Oswego harbors to facili- 
tate their development, growth and opera- 
tion. 

Some $8 million already has been spent in 
Green Bay and Milwaukee, Wis.; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Hamilton, and Toronto, for ware- 
houses, docks, buildings and other facilities, 

Another $9 million worth of similar port 
improvements has been started in Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, Hamilton, Ont., and Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. 

More than $200 million in port develop- 
ment, exclusive of harbor dredging by the 
Federal Government, is being planned in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Muskegon, Windsor, 
Ont.; Toledo, Cleveland, and Oswego. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
for more than $11 million during the next 
fiscal year for dredging, widening and other- 
wise improving harbors and channels at 
Duluth, Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago, Indiana 
Harbor, Ind.; Cleveland, and Buffalo. 

The Army's Corps of Engineers, which han- 
dies river and harbor improvements, is doing 
Preliminary work on plans for a $4,900,000 
extension of the Ashtabula Harbor area and 
for shoal removal and construction of a de- 
tached breakwater at Oswego costing $2,500,- 
000, Congress has also directed the engi- 
Neers to determine the economic justifica- 
tion for further improving the harbors of 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Toledo, Lorain, Cleve- 
land, and Conneaut, Ohio. Studies have 
been proposed for Buffalo and other ports 
as well. 

Major lake harbors will require dredging 
to 27 feet and new facilities to accommodate 
larger vessels. Only at Duluth, Chicago, 
Ashtabula, and Buffalo has Congress au- 
thorized” depths of more than 25 feet, and 
Only Duluth's harbor actually is more than 
that depth. Its lake approaches are 32 feet. 
Depths of 28 feet have been authorized at 
Chicago and Ashtabula and 27 feet at Buffalo. 

Before getting into the detalls of what each 
Port city is doing, let's look at the total sea- 
Way development and its impact as a whole. 

Basically, developing the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way consists of enlarging a series of bottle- 
necks which now limit the size of vesscls 
Which can navigate between Lakes Superior 
and Michigan on the west and the Atlantic 

an on the east—a total distance of 2,350 
Miles from Duluth to the ocean. This navi- 
Bation phase involves the widening and 

ging of narrow passages and bypassing 
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dams, unnavigable falls, and rapids with 
locks and canals so that the ships may rise 
and drop the 600-foot elevation between 
Lake Superior and the ocean. 

At the same time, the descending water 
level permits the development of hydro- 
electric power. At Niagara Falls at present 
the United States power station has a capac- 
ity of 445,000 kilowatts and that on the 
Canadian side has 848,000 kilowatts. With 
the seaway, it is planned to increase the 
kilowatt capacities to 1,945,000 and 2,276,000, 
respectively. 

The New York-Ontario power project in 
the International Rapids section of the sea- 
way at Massena will produce 1,880,000 kilo- 
watts. Water backed up by the 145-foot- 
long Sault Spillway Dam to be bullt at this 
point will create a pleasure lake almost 30 
miles long and 4 miles wide, inundating 
considerable land, mostly on the Canadian 
side, and forcing the relocation of railroads, 
highways, and even whole towns. 

Below Massena, where the St. Lawrence 
runs completely within Canadian borders, 
that country has developed 1,408,000 horse- 
power (1,083,000 kilowatts) at the Beahar- 
nois powerplant in the Soulanges area and 
hopes to ralse it to 2 million horsepower. It 
also plans to develop 1,200,000 horsepower 
farther down at the Lachine locks, near 
Montreal, (Canadians measure electric- 
power capacity in terms of horsepower. It 
takes 1.34 horsepower to produce a kilowatt.) 

Thus, there are three major phases of the 
seaway development: (1) The St. Lawrence 
navigation project, with Canada and the 
United States participating jointly; (2) the 
power project shared jointiy by Ontario and 
New York; and (3) the deepening of the 
connecting channels, which it is expected 
the United States will do alone. 

The United States section of the naviga- 
tion project is being built by a Government 
agency created specifically and solely for that 
p > St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. It is headed by Administrator 
Lewis G. Castle, who, when appointed last 
summer, was president of the Northern 
Minnesota National Bank in Duluth and of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
which led the postwar fight for the seaway. 

The Seaway Corporation has designated 
the Corps of Engineers as its agent to super- 
vise construction of the United States sec- 
tion, mainly two locks and a canal to bypass 
the power project at Massena. Congress fixed 
a spending limit of $105 million, which the 
Treasury wlll advance as needed against 50- 
year reyenue bonds to be issued by the 
Corporation. Tolls fixed by an International 
Toll Commission will be charged on the sea- 
way to liquidate the bonds. Congress, in 
passing its first seaway bill last May, also 
included construction of a lock at Point 
Rockway, across from Iroquois, to bypass 
on the United States side the Iroquls Control 
Dam, being bulit as part of the power proj- 
ect. But Canada insisted on building its 
own lock on its side of the dam, and in fact 
began construction. As a result, it was 
agreed a month ago that the United States 
will not build its lock at the control dam 
upriver and Canada will not build its locks 
on the Canadian side of the powerhouse and 
spillway dam, both Governments reserving 
the right to bulid the locks in the future, but 
not without consulting the other before- 
hand, 

The net result, then, is that the control 
dam upriver will be bypassed through a Ca- 
nadian lock at Iroquis and the power proj- 
ect near Massena will be bypassed through 
two United States locks—leaving each coun- 
try dependent on the other for through pass- 


age. 

The United States will also dredge to 27 
feet the Thousand Islands section of the St, 
Lawrence—68 miles from Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
upriver to Lake Ontario, at a cost of $2 mii- 
lion, 
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Canada, in addition to the Iroquis Lock, 
is building four more locks and digging ca- 
nals along the 68 miles within the Canadian 
border from the power project to Montreal, 
and will deepen the Welland Canal to 27 
feet, the latter costing only $2 million, be- 
cause the 8 locks within the canal already 
meet the 27-foot measure. 

Lake ports already handle 500,000 tons of 
overseas shipping a season, much of it United 
States and Canadian grain, but it is carried 
in small vessels lightly loaded. 

This tonnage, however, is an almost neg- 
ligible one-fifth of 1 percent of the more 
than 250 million tons of total shipping on 
the lakes, about one-third of it tron ore 
moving down from Lake Superior. 

With the new seaway, overseas shipping is 
expected eventually to exceed 5 million tons. 

During the first year, Administrator Castle 
estimates that the seaway will carry 12,100,- 
000 tons of grain, 10,500,000 tons of iron 
ore, 6,400,000 tons of general cargo, 3,700,000 
tons of coal, 2,300,000 tons of petroleum, 
800,000 tons of nonferrous ores, and 700,000 
tons of woodpulp. Grain and iron-ore ship- 
ments are expected to dominate seaway 
freight. 

New and larger ore freighters now on the 
lakes were bullt to fit seaway specifications. 

The more than 50 million eventual ton- 
nage will exceed by about 25 percent the 
tonnage through the Panama Canal. 

Hardly any luxury ocean-liner traffic is 
exptected. 

Specific lake harbor improvements planned 
by the Corps of Engineers during the coming 
fiscal year and the necessary funds requested 
of Congress include: 

Cleveland: $5,300,000 to widen bends and 
alter obstructing bridges in 23-foot Cuya- 
hoga River on which most industrial piers 
are located. This is part of a $20 million 
river program on which $11 million already 
has been spent. 

Chicago: $4 million—the beginning of an 
$80 million project—to start widening to 225 
feet the Calumet-Sag Channel, important 
link between the Mississippi River and Lake 
Michigan on the southern edge of Chicago, 

Buffalo: $1,200,000 to complete deepening 
of the Buffalo River, part of the Buffalo 
Harbor, to 23 feet. This job was started this 
fiscal year with $1,100,000. 

Soo: $338,000 to begin alterations at the 
Soo locks. This includes removal of an is- 
land in the St. Marys River to facilitate ap- 
proach to the locks and alteration of a 
railroad bridge. It will take $3 million more 
to complete. 

Duluth: $215,000 to compiete a 25-foot 
channel in a part of the Duluth Harbor. 
Project was begun this fiscal year with 
$350,000, 

Indiana Harbor: $45,000 to widen a por- 
tion of the harbor canal, which leads into the 
Calumet-Sag Channel, 


Lake Cities Plan for Billion-Dollar Trade 
Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include another survey of current plans 
and planning for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way which appeared in the April 1955 
issue of Nation’s Business. 
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This survey, by Mr. Joseph M. Gam- 
batese, explains what lake cities are do- 
ing to ready themselves for this billion- 
dollar trade race: 

Here, in addition to the engineers’ pro- 
gram, is what United States lake cities are 
doing to Improve their ports: 

DULUTH 


Gov. O. L, Freeman has asked the Minne- 
gota Legislature to study the seaway'’s im- 
pact on the State's economy and look toward 
development of the Duluth Harbor. The 
three-man port authority has been reacti- 
vated and legislation is being considered to 
create a more effective seven-man authority. 
The port authority has a $100,000 budget for 
each of the next 2 years— 653.500 to come 
from the State legislature, $38,000 from the 
Tron Range Resources and Rehabilitation 
Commission, and $8,500 from a local levy. 
Some $76,000 is being spent for a survey of 
the harbor’s economic potential, with four 
studies by the University of Minnesota's 
business research division already under way. 

MILWAUKEE 


A $200,000 addition to municipal transit 
shed No. 1 is opening this spring. A $2 mil- 
ion viaduct is being built to carry harbor 
truck traffic over two railroad lines. The 
following 84,700,000 in projects have been 
projected for completion before the 1959 sea- 
way opening: 


— — ͤ — $4, 000, 000 
Replacing obsolete cranes and 
equipment e 350, 000 
Dredging outer harbor slips to 
oo ae 200, 000 
Highways to serve outer piers 60, 000 
Expanding harbor railroad sys- 
GFT — 70, 000 


Harbor deepening is being sought from 
Congress, with a study being made by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

There were 188 sallings with 43,000 tons 
of overseas cargo from this port last year, 
according to Harry C. Brockel, Milwaukee 
port director, who is also a director of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association. 


GREEN BAY 


A new city harbor and industrial commis- 
sion is directing technical development of 
the port. A nonprofit industrial develop- 
ment corporation, set up within the Green 
Bay Association of Commerce, is selling 100 
shares of $100 to raise money for port pro- 
motion. Leicht Transfer & Storage Co. has 
built two $250,000 warehouses, and is plan- 
ning another. Efforts are being made to 
get funds for improving the harbor with a 
turnaround basin in the river mouth, a 
project approved by the Corps of Engineers 
some time ago. Sixty foreign ships used the 
port last year. 

CHICAGO 

As part of a 10-year @125 million program, 
the regional port board is issuing $25 mil- 
lion in bonds to start construction of facili- 
ties around Lake Calumet. Present plans 
include 4 major transit sheds, two 6,500,000- 
bushel grain elevators, 1,000 feet of univer- 
sal bulk dock and other docks, heary lift 
cranes and other facilities, A large liquid 
tank farm, positioned to handle rail, barge, 
truck, lake, and ocean traffic, will also be 
built. 

Because of vast and mcdern facilities and 
its unique link between the lakes and the 
Mississippi River, Chicago expects to handle 
50 percent of the general cargo moving 
through the seaway and also to become, in 
the opinion of Maxim M. Cohen, general 
manager-secretary of the Chicago Regional 
Port District, the most strategic grain ship- 
Ping port on the American Continent. 

Chicago's port handled 178,000 tons of 
Overseas shipping in 1953 and expects this 
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to increase four times, according to A. H. 

Schwietert, traffic director of the Chicago 

Association of Commerce and Industry. 
MUSKEGON 


This port is planning two more docks to 
match the existing $2 million dock and re- 
lated facilities. With one of the lakes’ best 
natural harbors, it stresses ship repair work 
but, like many other small lake ports, it is 
thinking in terms of handling more of the 
present ficet of 2,000-ton vessels serving 
Great Lakes and foreign ports. 

Larger lake ports will find it uneconomical 
to handle some of these smaller ships. 

John C. Beukema, president of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association, says the asso- 
ciation has counseled smaller lake ports to 
be cautious and make detailed studies before 
making appropriations and letting contracts 
for improvements which may prove unwise. 

DETROIT 


A $50,000 economic survey of the port has 
forecast an increase in oversens trade from 
150,000 tons to 300,000 tons within a year of 
the seaway's opening. If suitable facilities 
and services are developed, overseas trade will 
increase to between 750,000 and 1 million 
tons 5 years later. There were 320 foreign 
sailings in 1953, many of them carrying auto- 
mobiles and trucks to foreign ports. 

The harbor needs little development except 
deepening of the Detroit River. Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams asked the State legislature 
to approve a $500 million bond issue for 
highways, to build In 3 to 5 years what would 
normally take 15 to 20 years. The road pro- 
gram Includes a north-south highway from 
Saginaw Bay, down through Detroit and al- 
most to Toledo, which will aid the port 
development, 

TOLEDO 


An @8,000 study recommended construc- 
tion of a $20 million general cargo terminal 
on the Maumee River and a $5,900,000 rec- 
reational area on the bay. 

A hot scrap is raging over whether the port 
should be run by the city or the Toledo- 
Lucas County Port Commission with new 
powers of a port authority. Toledo is spon- 
soring a port authority bill which the Ohio 
legislature is expected to pass. The bill 
would let a county set up a port authority 
with power to issue bonds, levy taxes, build 
navigational facilities, rent the facilities, and 
amortize the bonds from revenues. 

Toledo, a leading coal port with annual 
shipments of 20 million tons, also handles 
considerable overseas shipping of petroleum 
and grain. Ships of foreign registry in the 
Toledo port increased from one in 1946 to 
80 last year. 

CLEVELAND 

A $40,000 port development study is being 
made by New York consultants, 

Cleveland is seeking Federal participation 
in a proposed $15 million breakwall 6% 
miles long running west from downtown. 
Inside of this a $30 million highway would 
be built facilitating vehicular traffic to and 
from the harbor. 

A $500,000 service road connecting with a 
freeway on the east side is being started 
this spring. Director of Port Control Wil- 
liam J. Rogers says the city is considering a 
$5 million bond issue to build a cofferdam 
from 500 to 700 feet out in the lake to permit 
filling and extension of the waterfront land. 

Cleveland leases its two piers to a steve- 
doring firm. The waterfront will be zoned 
and made available for development by pri- 
vate industry, which is expected to spend 
$20 million for port facilities. Ourtis Lee 
Smith, president of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, feels private industry is fully 
capable of taking care of whatever new busi- 
ness develops from the new seaway. 

The Cleveland Electric Uluminating Co, 
has intensified its promotion of northeast- 
ern Ohio as the best location in the Nation 
for new industry. 
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An international trade exposition in 1959 
is being considered by Mayor Anthony J. 
Celebrezze. Mayor Celebrezze and private 
industry are cold to a port authority, be- 
cause the harbor is within city limits and 
was developed by the city. 

Cleveland is also the focal point of a fight 
over the proposed construction of a 103-mile, 
$300 million belt conveyor between Cleve- 
land and East Liverpool on the Ohio River. 
The enclosed conveyor would carry 20 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore down from Cleveland 
to East Liverpool, whence barges would take 
it to Pittsburgh stecl mills. In the other 
direction, the conveyor would move 45 mil- 
lion tons of coal, particularly metallurgical 
coal from West Virginia needed by steel 
mills in Youngstown and Cleveland. 


LORAIN 


A $10 million harbor improvement is 
sought to mect present needs. The Corps 
of Engineers is restudying the economic Jus- 
tification for improving the harbor, which 
handles 8 million tons of iron ore and 2,600,- 
000 tons of coal. Dr. N. R. Daniellan, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation, has been retained as a harbor and 
seawny expert for 2 years to help get Federal 
aid for present harbor-improvement needs 
and to survey the port's expansion possibil- 
ities. Dr. Daniellan does not visualize Lorain 
as a major seaport, pointing out that ports 
need an economic hinterland to feed on. 
Lorain is between Toledo and Cleveland. 

ASHTABULA 

Private industry is spending $3,710,000 for 
construction of slips, docks, and handling 
facilities, including 2 bulk cargo docks 2,000 
feet long and 500 feet wide. 

Ports of Ashtabula and nearby Conncaut 
will be aided by a Conncaut-Cincinnati, 350- 
mile toll highway, costing $500 million, 
which the State is planning to build, It 
will have a spur connecting the State capi- 
tal, Columbus, with Toledo. 

This northeast-southwest diagonal express- 
way will connect with, and cross, the 241- 
mile 6325 million east-west toll road extend- 
ing from the Pennsylvania Turnpike, near 
Pittsburgh, across Ohio to the Indiana bor- 
der, near Toledo. This will be completed 
in October and will be useful to other Ohio 
ports as well. 

ERIE 

Additional dock and warehouse facilities 
will be bullt after completion of a survey 
costing $15,000. Members of the Erie Engi- 
neering Societies Council donated $30,000 in 
services in making a preliminary study of 
the port's potential. The State legislature 
has been asked to authorize an Erie Port 
Authority. 

BUFFALO 


A $50,000 port study is being made. Find- 
ings and recommendations will not be com- 
pleted until next month, but it Js reported 
the port will need: 

A 600-foot, $2,950,000 pier; and $200,000 
package cargo warehouse; $500,000 for 
handling facilities; $350,000 for administra- 
tion and engineering: $500,000 for financing 
and interest the first 2 years; $400,000 for 
contingencies; and $35,000 for dike repair- 

The port board has approved a $5,535,000 
port improvement program as the first phase 
of a master development plan and is seek- 
ing authority from the State legislature to 
create a Niagara Frontier Port Authority of 
wider scope, 

Improvement of the harbor by the Corps 
of Engineers is only 36 percent complete, 
with $11 million more needed to finish the 
job. 
Buffalo’s major gain from the seaway is ex- 
pected to be ore shipments from the ri 
open-pit deposits of 600 million prove? 
tons—with a potential of 1,500,000,000 tons 
whose postwar discovery in the barren Que- 
bec-Labrador region helped get the seaw®Y 
through Congross. Buffalo will have an ad- 
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vantage because it is nearer the deposits than 
Other lake ore 

Six midwest steel and ore companies under 

the leadership of Secretary of the Treasury 

M. Humphrey, then head of M. A. 
Hanna Co., participated in the discovery and 
development of the deposits. Almost $300 
million is being spent on the Quebec-Labra- 
dor project. 

A railroad was bullt to carry the ore 360 
miles to freighters at Seven Islands on St. 
Lawrence Bay. 

This Quebec-Labrador ore will supplement 
the dwindling deposits of the Mesabi Range 
on Lake Superior which have fed more than 
3 billign tons to hungry iron and steel mills 
Since the Soo Locks were opened 100 years 
ago this spring. The centennial anniver- 
sary will be celebrated at the Soo on June 18. 

First ore shipment from the new Canadian 
deposits left Seven Islands July 31, and more 
than 1,700,000 tons was moved before the 
shipping season—only 244 days—closed be- 
cause of freezing. Most of the ore went to 
east coast and European ports on large ore 
freighters, but 170,000 tons moved up the 
St. Lawrence on 2,000-ton canalers to mills 
near the lakes. Almost 70,000 tons went to 
Bufalo, 

ROCHESTER 

A survey of more than 700 companies in 
western New York has been made by the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce to deter- 
mine what use they might make of seaway 
shipping. The potential tonnage indicated 
will serve as a guide in planning port devel- 
opment. Preliminary examination of the 
questionnaires returned indicates “quite a 
bit of interest,” according to Fidelis J. Tay- 
lert, chairman of the chamber of commerce 
subcommitteee making the survey. 

OSWEGO 


Oswego ls the lark port closest to the sea- 
Way and at the terminus of the northern 
branch of the New York State Barge Canal, 
whose 9-foot depth extends from Buffalo to 
Albany on the Hudson River—the shortest 
water link between the lakes and the 
Atlantic. 

Here is its program: 

1. A $20,000 study indicates it will take 
$10 million to improve and expand the har- 
bor to attract seaway shipping. This covers 
Only harbor deepening to 28 feet and con- 
struction of a $2,500,000 detached breakwall 
Approved by Congress, but funds for this 
have not been appropriated. 

2. A budget of $20,000 for the employment 
of Arthur W. Mengel of Cleveland as port 
director and for port promotion activity. 
Port Authority legislation is being sought. 

3. Advertising Oswego as the “Port of Cen- 
tral New Tork“ to attract foreign-trade ship- 
ments. 

4. Stepping up “Operation Oswego.” which 
last year induced three companies to locate 
in the area. 

5. Obtaining the Federal funds necessary 
to improve the harbor, which handles more 
than 2 million tons a season. Lionel A. 
Mohnkern, executive manager of the Oswego 
Chamber of Commerce, says more than $11 
million in improvements has been planned 
and approved by the Corps of Engineers, 

ELSEWHERE IN UNITED STATES 


There is also considerable activity in many 
Other cities on the lakes and along the sea- 
Way route. 

In Michigan, the Monroe Port Commission 
1s improving its port, hoping to attract 
Waterfront industries and become a rail- 
truck-water terminal for lower Michigan 
and upper Indiana, Grand Haven plans to 
improve its channel; the city plan commis- 
Sion is working on waterfront industrial 
Subdivision projects. Benton Harbor plans 
to move a ship canal and build a slip and a 
500-foot dock and wharf. 

Along the St. Lawrence, Ogdensburg, and 

na—46 miles apart at the ends of the 
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International Rapids where the power proj- 
ect and United States navigation construc- 
tion is taking place—are planning largely 
for tourist business and new industries 
which the seaway and the power will at- 
tract. Many recreational facilities will also 
be developed around the huge lake and in- 
lets which will be created between them. 
CANADA 


Canadian lake port activity is concentrated 
at Toronto, Hamilton, and Windsor, 
TORONTO 
Planning and construction for the seaway 
began 3 years ago. A $1 million freight ter- 
minal for handling ocean ships and a $1,250,- 
000 new dock wali have already been built. 
A new dock within the new dock wall is 
being studied. Toronto expects soon to 
have port facilities for 20 larger ships which 
will come up the St. Lawrence. After the 
seaway is a fact, it hopes to accommodate 
twice that many. 
HAMILTON 


Hamilton has built a $82,750,000 harbor 
administration bullding and has started an 
additional $2 million dock expansion and 
improvement program, It is extending the 
Welland Street docks to take care of six 
more oceangoing vessels and installing mod- 
ern equipment to handle any kind of cargo. 

On the books for later: construction of 
more docks toward edge of city nearer to 
the big industrial area. 

WINDSOR 

Allocation of $2,800,000 for new dock fa- 
cilities is the first step in a recommended 
development which will total $19 million. 
Construction of dock space and terminal 
warehouses would follow, 


Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the following remarks of Herman B. 
Wells, president of Indiana University, 
at the funeral service in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery on March 28 for an 
outstanding political figure from Indi- 
ana, Paul V. McNutt: 

After I received the sad news which is 
the occasion of our gathering today, I stood 
and looked for a time from my window out 
on the old central quadrangle of the cam- 
pus where Paul McNutt achieved distinc- 
tion as student, professor, and dean, 
Through the ancient trees I could see Max- 
well Hall where he began his teaching 
career and won the proud rank of profes- 
sor which he dearly prized. Though sepa- 
rated from the campus by distance and 
decades, he never relinquished his position 
but remained professor of law at Indiana 
University, on leave of absence—on leave of 
absence for service to the State, the Nation, 
and the world. 

Viewed against the background of his 
early years, the vast panorama of his career 
can be seen in all of its dramatic outline, 
replete with struggle, triumph, and unsel- 
fish devotion to public duty. He has not 
left his power without witness, “but has 
shown it by mighty proofs.” Even the list- 
ing of his achievements is impossible in 
the time allotted to me. Instead, I shall 
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mention two qualities which were dominant 
in his personality and character. 

The first is integrity. To this I can bear 
personal testimony. It was once my duty to 
present to him two possible courses of action 
in dealing with an important problem of 
Government regulation. One was in the 
broad public interest, the other unques- 
tionably served better his immediate per- 
sonal and political fortunes. The proposed 
measure was technical, understood only by 
the specialists, but would establish a prece- 
dent of such importance that the opposition 
was willing to pay any price for its defeat. 
We met alone, only he and I to know the 
nature of his decision. As soon as he com- 
prehended the significance of the issue, with- 
out a moment's hesitation he chose the 
course beneficial to the public. The meas- 
ure was enacted in Indiana for the first time 
in any State. One by one other States fol- 
lowed, and now it has been adopted by the 
entire Nation. In Milton's phrase, he met 
the temptations of the day “Godlike erect, 
with native honour clad.” 

The second quality I would mention is 
courage, He spoke often of the importance 
of courage in meeting life's problems. In 
his inaugural as Governor of Indiana dur- 
ing the dark days of 1933 when our society 
was in danger of distintegration, he said, 
“It is possible to know the truth without 
fear, to meet a crisis with indomitable cour- 
age.” 

The poet sings: 
“Courage—an independent 

Heaven's bright throne, 

By which the soul stands raised, trium- 

phant, high, alone.” 


Throughout his life, clad in the armor of 
integrity, he was fearless in meeting his re- 
sponsibilities. 

Born with a generous endowment of intel- 
lectual and physical strength, he eagerly 
bore more than his share of the day's work, 
Years of heavy burdens did not wear away 
his stature, and so today his life looms large 
upon our horizon, its high peak of achieve- 
ment a source of lasting inspiration. 

Devoted husband and father, brilliant 
scholar, dedicated public servant, loyal 
friend, unforgettable leader of men, we hold 
him in grateful and affectionate memory, 


spark from 


Electoral Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 10, 1955 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by the distinguished 
author and commentator, Raymond 
Moley, which appears in the April 4 issue 
of Newsweek: 

To Form A More PERFECT UNION 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A number of constitutional amendments 
have been proposed in the present Congress 
which are designed to reform the present 
inequitable and perverted system of electing 
the President and Vice President. The Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee is holding hearings 
on them and there is reason to believe that 
one of them will be submitted to the States 
for ratification, 

Supporters of these substitutes are agreed 
upon the defects in the present system. 
They all contend that it is neither a truly 
popular choice nor is it in the republican 
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pattern intended by the founders of our 
Government, 

One of the plans would provide for the 
direct election of the President and Vice 
President by the voters of the Nation en 
masse. This was introduced by Senator 
Husert HUMPHREY on March 4. At a press 
conference the following week, the President 
indicated that he saw no reason to abolish 
the electoral college and that he feared that 
under a straight popular vote there might 
spring up such splinter parties as have been 
the curse of nations on the Continent of 
Europe with which he is familiar. 

Another plan which would also abolish the 
electoral college is the so-called Lodge-Gos- 
sett plan which passed the Senate in the 
8lst Congress. This would give each candi- 
date the proportion of the electoral vote of a 
State which would be determined by the 
exact proportion of the popular vote re- 
ceived, Thus, in a State with 10 electoral 
votes in which 1 candidate received 40 per- 
cent of the popular vote he would get 4 votes. 
Now he would get none. 

The Humphrey plan is based upon the as- 
sumption that the United States is a democ- 
racy and that, as somebody said in the old 
days of the Progressives, “the remedy for 
the evils of democracy is more democracy.” 
Or, as a perennial reformer said at that 
time: “The trouble with democracy is that 
it doesn't ‘democ.*” 

The nostrums of those days cured little, 
however. They merely weakened party re- 
sponsibility. A direct popular election of the 
President would assume that this is a single, 
unitary National Government. That was not 
the intention of the makers of the Constitu- 
tion, nor, I believe, is it the preference of 
thoughtful people today. They believe with 
Madison that our Government “cannot be 
deemed a national one, since its jurisdiction 
extends to certain enumerated objects only 
and leaves to the several States a residuary 
and inviolable sovereignty over all other 
objects.” 

If we grant that this should be a democ- 
racy and to that end prefer a direct popular 
election of the President, let us be con- 
sistent. Let us then abolish the Senate, 
deny to the courts the right to pass upon 
the constitutionality of legislation, estab- 
lish a nationwide initiative and referendum 
on legislation by Congress, and elect a na- 
tional assembly by proportional representa- 
tion. This, in effect, would abolish consti- 
tutional government. The national assem- 
bly would decide what would be law. In a 
few years such a national assembly would 
substantially wipe out the identity of the 
States. This, I assume, we want to avoid. 
for it would be tyranny either by a con- 
trolling clique in the assembly or by an over- 
mastering executive backed by popular vote. 

The peril in the Lodge-Gossett plan is that 
to grant its premise of proportional repre- 
sentation in the electoral vote would pave 
the way for proportional representation in 
Congress. The memory is still with us of 
the fragile republics, notable in Germany, 
which bridged the short space between the 
First World War and the dictators. They 
were based upon proportional representa- 
tion. Witness also the short trial of Puerto 
Ricans in New York City when Communists 
sat in the council in numbers far beyond 
their numerical strength in votes. 

The best of the plans before Congress 
is the Coudert-Mundt amendment. This 
would preserve the electoral college and 
measurably restore it to its proper place in 
a republican form of government. It would 
keep in the momentous choosing of a Presi- 
dent the Federal principle of a volce for each 
of the basic units of the Nation—the districts 
and the States. It is simplicity itself. Its 
key sentence is this: “Each State shall choose 
a number of electors of the President and 
Vice President, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress, 
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in the same manner as its Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are nominated and elected.“ 

‘Thus each congressional district would se- 
lect an elector pledged to one of the candi- 
dates for President. Each State would elect 
2 electors in addition likewise pledged to 1 
of the candidates. 

This would strengthen our system of rep- 
resentative government because it would un- 
derline the importance of the congressional 
district while preserving the interest that 
small States have in their relative strength 
in the Senate. It should be very popular in 
the South, for it would preserve the integrity 
of their States. 

Its superiority to the present system can 
be most vividly shown by considering the 
case of New York. A handful of voters can 
throw those 45 electoral votes one way or the 
other. That is more than 17 percent of the 
minimum number which ts necessary under 
the present system to elect a President. 

Only three times in 70 years has a candi- 
date been elected without the vote of New 
York. And New York has no real majority 
party. The present Governor owes his office 
to the splinter Liberal Party, That party is 
likely to decide 9 out of 10 statewide elec- 
tions. Consider what might happen with 
branches of such a splinter party in a num- 
ber of other large States. All two-party 
responsibility would be lost. The founda- 
tions of Republican government would be 
swept away by something miscalled democ- 
racy. 

The Coudert-Mundt amendment would be 
safe insurance against such a peril. 


Salary Increases for Employees of the 
Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here Senate Resolution 28, by Senator 
Dempsey, of the Maryland State Legisla- 
ture, requesting the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation grant- 
ing salary increases to the employees of 
the Post Office Department. 

My feelings on this matter are sum- 
marized expertly in the resolution. I 
am convinced the postal employees de- 
serve and need a 10-percent raise, and 
I believe the majority of my colleagues 
agree that the sooner we get this legis- 
lation through Congress the better. 
Many postal employees feel other pay 
bills have been given preference over 
theirs. For this reason, and in the best 
interest of the postal employees, I urge 
immediate action on this legislation. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Resolution 28 
Resolution requesting the Congress of the 

United States to pass legislation granting 

salary increases to the employees of the 

Post Office Department 

Wherens the postal employees of th United 
States Government have had no increase in 
thelr wages since July 1951 and, as the re- 
sult of the great increase in the cost of 
living, postal employees have found it neces- 
sary in many instances to seck other part- 
time jobs in order to supplement their 
meager income and have been forced to have 
their wives seek employment and thereby 
take them from their domestic duties and 
care of children; and 
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Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is presently considering Senate bill 1 and 
House bill 1592, which, if enacted into law, 
would grant postal employees a 10-percent 
increase in their wages, with a minimum 
raise of $400: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Maryland, That 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to enact Senate bill 1 and House 
bill 1592 and thereby grant salary increases 
to the deserving employees of the United 
States Post Office Department; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
send copies of this resolution to the United 
States Senators from Maryland and to each 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from Maryland and to the chairman of both 
the Senate and House Post Office and Civil 
Defense Committees of the Congress of the 
United States. 

By the senate March 8, 1955. 

Lours L. GOLDSTEIN, 

President of the Senate. 

C. ANDREW SHAAB, 
Secretary oj the Senate. 


A War Party? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, other than a few wicked, 
would-be profiteers, whose god is the 
dollar, and, in number, a comparatively 
small group of sincere individuals who 
mistakenly think war is necessary to es- 
tablish and maintain world peace, nọ 
one wants war, 

There is no war party. Nevertheless, 
yesterday, in the Senate, a former can- 
didate for the Democratic presidential 
cp oat referring to the President, 
said: 

There are forces in his (Eisenhower's) 
administration so powerful and apparently 
so enger for a war with China that they 
are becoming almost impossible to resist. 
That the United States should be plunged 
into a war over Matsu and Quemoy ought 
to be unthinkable. Yet there are those in 
high places in the present administration 
itself who are plotting and planning to bring 
such a war about, whatever the risks in- 
volved. 

. . . * . 

The conclusion is inescapable that the 
present war party is attempting to create & 
situation and an atmosphere in which the 
Preman, would have no choice but to follow 

em. 


Perhaps the gentleman is laying the 
groundwork for another campaign for 
the presidential nomination and, know- 
ing that no one in his right mind wants 
war, wishes to create the impression that 
he is the one who can and will, if elected 
President, keep us out of war—henceé, 
charges the Republican administration 
with being a war party. 

His statement cannot be excused on 
the ground of ignorance. He is a former 
Member of the House. He has served 
in the Senate 6 years. He knows that 
it was Wilson, a Democrat, who 
election in 1916 with the slogan “He kept 
us out of war,” but that in April of 1917 
we became involved in World War L 
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He knows that the policies of Demo- 
cratic President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt plunged us into World War II. 

He knows that Truman, another Dem- 
ocratic President, at the request of 
United Nations, sent our men into the 
Korean war. 

The gentleman knows, or at least he 
should know, from his experience and 
his knowledge of what has happened in 
Washington, that it was the unsound 
foreign policies of Acheson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman which involved us in World 
War Il and in the war in Korea. 

He also knows that it is the adherence 
of Secretary of State Dulles and the 
State Department to some of the policies 
of Acheson and the previous Democratic 
administrations which has us in a situa- 
tion where we must now—to use a com- 
mon expression, the meaning of which is 
clear to most—“either fish or cut bait”; 
back out or fight. 

On several occasions, those speaking 
for this Nation have asserted that 
neither Quemoy nor Matsu, nor Formosa 
itself, is vital to the defense of the United 
States of America. Then, on other occa- 
sions, we have been led to believe by 
those high in authority that, if Red 
China attempted to take any one of the 
three, we would go to war to defend 
them. 

Let me repeat—the present dangerous 
situation was inherited by the present 
Republican administration. If we go 
half way around the world to fight 
another war, in my opinion, it will not 
be because that war is necessary for 
our national defense, but because policies 
conceived and carried out by previous 
Democratic administrations have forced 
us into a situation where we must either 
acknowledge our mistakes, or establish a 
new line of defense which is necessary to 
our national security, and which we can 
Successfully hold. 

That we should send our conscripted 
men more than half way around the 
world to fight in a war, to hold islands 
the possession of which is not vital to 
the defense of America, and in which 
our allies have said they will not join 
us, is something which I cannot under- 
Stand, and to which I will not subscribe. 

Inasmuch as the present situation is 
but the harvest of the thinking and the 
action into which the gentleman's party 
has involved us, it ill becomes him to 
throw mud at the present administra- 
tion. It may be that his purpose is to 

tract attention from the follies of his 
Own party, and to promote his own cam- 
Paign for a presidential nomination and 
election. 


Great Circle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 
l Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 


fave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Place in the Rrconn an editorial which 
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appeared in the Los Angeles Times of 
March 27, 1955. 
The editorial follows: 
Great Cern 


President Eisenhower has under consid- 
eration the request of Pan American Airways 
to operate over the great circle route by way 
of the Aleutians to the Orient. The matter 
has been referred to him for a final decision. 
Pan American flights to the Orient now fly 
the mid-Pacific route by way of Honolulu and 
Wake Island, covering a distance of 7,000 
miles. The great circle route from Los 
Angeles to Tokyo would cut this by 1,100 
miles. 

At the present time 37 percent of all Orient 
travel originates in California. Increased 
travel could be anticipated with the addition 
of the great circle route to Pan American's 
operations with a corresponding increase in 
the importance of Los Angeles as an inter- 
national airport and a jumping-off point for 
both Orient and round-the-world service. 

The county board of supervisors has passed 
a resolution urging that Pan American be 
granted the right to fly the shorter route, 
and similar action has been taken by the 
chamber of commerce and city through the 
airport commission. A favorable decision 
will have a beneficial effect, not only for the 
airline but for the airport and the city. 


Five Things That Should Be Known About 
the Yalta Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
some individuals would like to divert the 
attention of our people from the Yalta 
papers by attacking the way they were 
made public rather than discussing what 
happened at Yalta, why it happened, and 
who was responsible. 

A careful analysis of the situation at 
Yalta has been made, and it appears that 
there are at least five salient points 
which are entitled to be emphasized, par- 
ticularly at this time when a further con- 
ference is under consideration. 

These salient points are as follows: 

1. The decision to make the Yalta papers 
public was right. 

The American people are entitled to know 
the facts concerning the conduct of the Na- 
tion’s foreign affairs. This is particularly so 
in this case where the papers reveal the 
details of a conference as a result of which 
thousands of American boys died on the 
battlefield. 

It is the policy of this administration to 
inform the people concerning the conduct of 
the people's business. We do not believe in 
making secret deals which sell out our allies 
and which are deliberately kept from the 
American people. 

The position of those who oppose making 
the papers public is consistent. In one 
breath they say there is nothing new in these 
papers. In another breath they say they 
contained information so sensitive and secret 
that their release has been harmful to the 
national security and to the relations with 
our allles. 

From the standpoint of the Nation and 
the free world, it was particularly wise to 
make the papers pubiic at this time. Sug- 
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gestions are being made to hold another con- 
ference with the Communist leaders. As we 
consider whether such a conference should 
be held, the records of previous conferences 
should be made public so that they can be 
studied not only by the diplomats but by the 
people of the free nations. 

Only in this way can we be adequately 
prepared to meet the ruthless tactics of the 
Communists at the conference table. We 
will also be reminded again that in the past 
a Communist's word has meant nothing once 
the papers were executed. Only by studying 
the record of previous conferences can we 
avoid making the same mistakes in the 
future. 

The sensitivities of diplomats, elther ours 
or those of our allies, cannot be the decisive 
factor tn determining whether to make pub- 
lic the record of a conference held 10 years 
ago. No diplomat's face is worth the life 
of one American boy. 

2. What happened at Yalta and the price 
we have paid and are paying for the mis- 
takes which were made? 

Up to this time the most well-publicized 
result of the Yalta conference has been the 
sellout of Poland and the Eastern European 
nations. Poland, the Balkan nations, and all 
the rest have Communist governments to- 
day because of the deals made at Yalta. 

What happened in Europe as a result of 
Yalta was bad enough but what happened 
in Asia was even worse as far as the inter- 
ests of the United States are concerned. As 
a result of a secret deal made at Yalta, con- 
cessions were given to the Russians which 
paved the way for the Communists to take 
over China. The Korean war, the war in 
Indochina, and the crisis in Formosa re- 
sulted directly from the fact that China 
went Communist. 

The Yalta deal contributed in two ways 
to the Communist victory in China, Turn- 
ing over to the Russians rights to the jug- 
ular-vein Manchurian Rallway and the 
warm-water ports, together with the recog- 
nition of Outer Mongolia as a satellite state, 
were concessions which materially assisted 
the Communists in their stuggle with the 
Nationalists, In addition, the fact that this 
agreement was made without the Nationalist 
Chinese being consulted had a disastrous 
effect in destroying the face of Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalists once the deal was 
made public. 

3. Who was responsible? 

Generally speaking, as the President has 
pointed out, we should look to the future 
rather than to the past except where study- 
ing the past may help us to avoid mistakes 
in the future. 

However, Senator JoHNson, Senator LEH- 
MAN, and others have declared that the deci- 
sions made at Yalta were military rather 
than political, and they have even charged 
that General Eisenhower and General Mac- 
Arthur were responsible for those decisions. 

Alger Hiss took this same line when he 
testified before the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities on August 3, 1948. He said 
that the decisions at Yalta with regard to 
the Far East were military rather than po- 
litical decisions, 

General Marshall, however, testifying in 
1948 before the House. Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, said the Far East decisions at Yalta 
were political rather than military, and that 
he, as Chief of Staff, was unaware of them, 
although present at Yalta. 

Both General MacArthur and President 
Eisenhower have denied that they were con- 
sulted with regard to the Yalta Conference. 
If any further proof is needed to establish 
that the Marshall, rather than the Hiss, view 
is the correct one we find it in Secretary 
Stettinius’ book, Yalta and the Russians. 
He states categorically, on page 95, that 
Averell Harriman, then Ambassador to Rus- 
sin, was the man who was solely responsible 
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for conducting the negotiations with the 
Russians with regard to concessions which 
should be made in Asia. And in Winston 
Churchill's Memoirs, volume VI, Triumph 
and Tragedy, page 389, we find the Stettinius 
conclusion confirmed again. 

This may be why Senator LEHMAN is pro- 
testing so strongly that the decisions on 
China were military rather than political. 
Governor Harriman was the man primarily 
responsible, and since they have raised the 
issue, it is important to put the responsibil- 
ity where it belongs. 

Finally, it is to be recalled that the Far 
Bast decisions were so secret that even our 
State Department didn't know about them 
until after President Roosevelt's death 3 
months later (see Stettinius’ book). 

4. The role of Alger Hiss at Yalta. 

It has been claimed that there is nothing 
in the Yalta papers to indicate that Alger 
Hiss advocated pro-Communist positions. 
It is interesting to note that at no time in 
his career did Hiss publicly take decidedly 
pro-Communist positions, despite the fact 
that we all know he was convicted of lying 
when he said he did not turn Government 
documents over to an espionage agent. It 
is also to be recalled that Whittaker Cham- 
bers testified that men like Hiss in the So- 
viet apparatus were strictly prohibited from 
publicly taking a pro-Communist line. 

The important question concerning Hiss 
is not whether he took a pro-Communist 
position but what documents he had access 
to. On galley page 91 of the Yalta papers, it 
states: “All memoranda for the President on 
topics to be discussed at the meeting of the 
Big Three should be in the hands of Mr, 
Alger Hiss not later than Monday, Janu- 
ary 15.“ 

On other words, Hiss had access to the 
secret-briefing papers which were used by 
our side during the Conference. If he was 
an esplonage agent at that time, this in- 
formation was made available to the Com- 
munists. At a conference table a negotiator 
can have no greater advantage than to know 
what moves his opponents are going to make. 

5. The lessons of Yalta. 

The decisions at Yalta paved the way for 
the communizing of Poland, for the Com- 
munist conquest of China, and for all of the 
tragic results which have flown from those 
events. Those who represented the United 
States at the top level—Roosevelt, Stettinius, 
Harriman, Hopkins—were not deliberately 
pro-Communist but they exhibited a fatal 
lack of understanding of Communist tactics 
and strategy and, consequently, they were 
completely taken in by Stalin. 

This Conference was typical of the kind 
conducted with the Russians during the 
Roosevelt-Acheson-Truman regime. In every 
conference we got a piece of paper—the 
Communists got a piece of territory. 

Their mistakes were of the head rather 
than the heart. But regardiess of why the 
mistakes were made, the Yalta Conference 
was catastrophic as far the United States 
and the free world were concerned. 

That is why the records of our previous 
conferences with the Communists must be 
thoroughly examined and publicized so that 
we do not make the same mistakes in the 
future that we made in the past. 


Suspicious of a Military Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28,1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some think I am altogether too 
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suspicious of the objectives and pro- 
cedures of the armed services. Benjamin 
Franklin once said: 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. We may give advice, 
but we cannot give conduct, 


Congress tries to prevent waste, in- 
efiiciency, but—read on. 

It is not my contention that we are 
fools, but sometimes it seems we are fool- 
ish in not insisting upon reforms in Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1947, following hearings over sev- 
eral years, it was my privilege, as chair- 
man of a House committee, to assist in 
writing and reporting out the so-called 
unification bill. One of the purposes of 
that bill was to maintain the integrity 
of the Marine Corps; another was to 
minimize and, if possible, end waste in 
connection with duplicate purchasing, 
competitive bidding, by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

As I stated at the time, the bill did 
not require the doing of anything which 
the Armed Services could not volun- 
tarily do were they so inclined. 

That our legislation was not effective, 
did not accomplish the purpose the com- 
mittee and the Congress had in mind, 
you will learn if you read the article cap- 
tioned “Ridiculous Waste in the Armed 
Services” in the April 1955 issue of the 
Reader's Digest- 

Ignoring the repeated efforts of the 
Congress, the armed services have insist- 
ed upon following their own ways of do- 
ing business—many of them ridiculous— 
many of them wasteful—many of them 
inefficient. Congressional committees 
continue to hold hearings, make recom- 
mendations; have them disregarded. 


From the Digest article, permit just 
three citations: 

First. Fort Totten in New York harbor 
needed a carload of sugar. Almost with- 
in sight was a refinery turning out sugar 
for the Army, but instead of shipping the 
sugar across the harbor to the fort, it 
was shipped through Army channels, 150 
miles away to an Army distributing 
depot, thence, back to New York—300 
miles in all. 

Second. The Army shipped 800,000 
pounds of California canned tomatoes to 
the east coast, but the Navy also shipped 
775,000 pounds of east-coast tomatoes to 
California, 

Third, Just one more—and believe it 
or not, investigators for the Hoover Com- 
mission learned that 13 tons—13 tons— 
of cement were shipped by air to 
Bermuda, ` 

This Reader's Digest article may give 
you an inkling of why, after years of 
experience here, I am just a little un- 
willing to accept at face value everything 
said and done by the armed services. 

I cannot accept the armed services’ 
conclusions that it is necessary in order 
to defend the United States of America 
to conscript every mentally and physi- 
cally fit young American for a period 
of 8 years—96 months—to take orders 
from the armed services—when we have 
an unequalled Navy, the guided missiles, 
the A-bomb, and the hydrogen bomb. 

Have we swallowed too much fear 
propaganda? 


April 4 
Is Alaska Defended? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 26 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Louis R. Huber, special corre- 
spondent for that newspaper raises the 
question of whether the so-called heart- 
line concept for the defense of Alaska 
and of the Nation has validity in this 
nuclear age. Mr. Huber's article is wor- 
thy of attention: 

The age of nuclear plenty certainly has 
affected the defenses of Alaska. 

Alaska not only has some “intentional” 
targets which an aggressor would want to 
destroy, but is on the route planes likely 
would fly In attacking the United States. 

Said Capt. Samuel V. Cox of the Chemical 
Corps, United States Army, in speaking be- 
fore the Fourth Alaska Science Conference in 
Juneau recently: 

“The enemy pilot who, for one reason or 
another, is unable to deliver an H-bomb in 
the States where it is intended, is not going 
to take it home with him. He may jettison 
it over Alaska.” Captain Cox is civil defense 
liaison officer for Alaska. 

These thoughts are sobering to Alaskans, as 
fre thoughts of how defenses are arranged up 
north, 

It was about 1949 when the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff visited the northland and worked 
out the defense pattern up here. There were 
two important considerations then: Con- 
gress was of no mind to spend much money, 
and the United States felt it had a monopoly 
on nuclear developments. 

So the decision was not to fortify all 
Alaska, but to concentrate defenses in a 
600-mile belt running from the Navy head- 
quarters on Kodiak Island northward along 
the Alaska Railroad through Anchorage to 
Fairbanks. 

About 61 billion In military works have 
been poured into this belt of strength— 
which would be all right if the Soviets didn’t 
have the H-bomb, 

“If we hold this line, we shall hold all 
Alaska,” was the theory—but is it practical 
any more? Isn't the belt of strength now 
just a convenient target for H-bombs. Alas- 
kans ask these questions. 

ALEUTIAN BASES ABANDONED 

In the light of nuclear plenty there should 
be a complete revision of northern defense 
concepts, many Alaskans think, It will cost 
more—a lot more—but until it ls done sre 
defenses up north worth much? 

Extreme dispersal of all facilities seems 
to be the only answer, Ironically, that was 
the concept developed during World War II— 
and abandoned as soon as the war ended. 

In those days the Aleutian Islands in 
particular were well fortified and had at least 
two air bases from which intercontinental 
bombers could operate. 

Today the Aleutian Islands are almost 
totally abandoned, Billions of dollars’ worth 
of installations, installed from 1942 to 1945. 
are still being sold off as scrap. The Navy 
recently contracted with Japanese firms to 
remove some of it. 

MUCH GOOD WEATHER 

If widespread dispersal is called for, the 
Aleutian Islands are tops; furthermore, their 
location is attractive. They stretch well int? 
the Eastern Hemisphere: Attu is on the zume 
longitude as New Zealand, and within 4 
miles of Asia. 
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Furthermore, Arctic cold will not hamper 
Operations in the Aleutians—they are the 
“Florida” of Alaska. The central point of 
the island chain is only 250 miles north of 
Seattle’s latitude. 

Weather in the Aleutians has been called 
“the worst in the world,” but it isn’t. Winds 
do blow at times, and the island configura- 
tions turn them into twisting, unpredictable 
n there is much good weather 
00. 

Northeast Airlines has been flying along 
the Aleutian Islands to and from the Orient 
tor years, and its officials say the winter 
Weather there is better than on the Minne- 
&polis-Chicago run. 

“Showa war come with Russia, it ts almost 
Certain that the Aleutian Islands would be 
at least as important as in World War II, 
and perhaps more so,” says E. L. BARTLETT, 
Democrat, Alaska’s Delegate to Congress. 
“Then we should be confronted with the 
huge task of building them up again under 
Wartime conditions.” 

MITCHELL VIEWS QUOTED 


The residents of Nome and other far-flung 
Communities of Alaska feel that way about 
lack of defenses in their areas and they ask 
about the radar network. 

“It is hundreds of miles from the ‘belt of 
strength.“ Who is going to protect it?“ they 
ask 


Alaskans are fond of quoting the late Brig. 
Gen. William Mitchell, who served in the 
ring Signal Corps in Alaska in his youthful 

ays. 

It was General “Billy” Mitchell who raised 
Such a rumpus in the 1920’s by champion- 
ing bombers over battleships. He was court- 
Martialed and disgraced for his unorthodox 
Views, but posthumously he was honored 
for his brilliant prophecy of the importance 
Of airpower. 

Here is what he said in 1935: 

“Alaska is the most central place in the 
World for aircraft, and that is true either 
of Europe, Asia, or North America, I believe 
in the future he who holds Alaska will hold 
the world, and I think it is the most stra- 
tegic place in the world.” 


Collingswood Endorses Deeper Channel 
for Delaware River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Municipalities of southern New Jersey 
are greatly interested in the deepening 
Sf the Delaware River channel. The 
Borough of Collingswood, one of the 

gest boroughs located in- Camden 
County, N. J., has expressed its interest 
in a resolution adopted March 21, 1955, 
by the mayor and commissioners of the 
borough. 

It reads as follows: 

PENING OF THE CHANNEL OF THE DELAWARE 
River From TRENTON TO THE Sea 

Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
the Borough of Collingswood, Camden Coun- 
8 J., believe that the deepening of the 

unel of the Delaware River from Trenton 
the sea to Its authorized depth of 40 feet 
oaral and essential if the area of Camden 
tat cea to develop to its fullest poten- 
B Whereas the Board of Commissioners of the 
Tough of Collingswood, N. J., strongly en- 
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dorse the action of the Camden County 
Chamber of Commerce, who are presently 
waging a vigorous and intensive campaign to 
have the channel deepened to its authorized 
depth without any local participation or 
without exacting tolls from any maritime 
user of the said river; and 
Whereas the Board of Commissioners of the 
Borough of Collingswood, N. J., is fully aware 
of and conscious of the fact that it has al- 
ways been the responsibility of the Federal 
Government as one of its delegated powers 
to dredge navigable streams of this country 
at Federal expense without expecting any 
local participation from municipalities that 
may be located along the banks of navigable 
streams and also without any contribution 
from industries whose plants abut and are 
adjacent to the said navigable rivers; and 
Whereas the development of the Delaware 
River to its fullest use by deepening the 
channel to its authorized depth will open 
new vistas of prosperity together with in- 
dustrial and business growth throughout 
south Jersey which ls unprecedented: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
the Borough of Collingswood, Camden Coun- 
ty, N. J., in a regular meeting on this 21st 
day of March A. D. 1955, That the channel of 
the Delaware River from the sea to Trenton 
be immediately dredged to its congressional 
authorized depth of 40 feet and that the 
Congress of the United States immediately 
appropriate such sum or sums of money as 
may be necessary to effectuate and complete 
this project without any local participation 
and without financing the project by the ex- 
action of marine tolls from the users of the 
said river; and further, that copies of this 
resolution be immediately sent to all con- 
gressional and New Jersey State legislative 
representatives from this area, and to the 
press. 
ARTHUR E. ARMITAGE, 
M. F. VANISTENDAL, Jr., 
Warrer C. THOMAS, 
Board of Commissioners. 
Adopted March 21, 1955: 
R. S. Wicrrmxp, 
Borough Clerk. 


A. Boyd Campbell, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the great State of Mississippi 
has been honored by the election of one 
of its favorite sons to the presidency of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The new president of this great 
organization, Mr. A. Boyd Campbell, of 
Jackson, Miss., has long been active in 
Mississippi affairs, and has contributed 
greatly to the growth and expansion of 
Mississippi industry and agriculture. 

We who know Mr. Campbell congrat- 
ulate the United States chamber on its 
selection. We know that he is a proven 
leader, and that the chamber will never 
have cause to regret its choice of Mr. 
Campbell as its president for this year. 

Since his election, many deserved trib- 
utes have been paid to Mr. Campbell in 
the press throughout the Nation. Prac- 
tically every newspaper in Mississippi 
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has taken notice of the great honor he 
has brought to our State, and the Missis- 
sippi Legislature has passed a concur- 
rent resolution commemorating Mr. 
Campbell's election. 


Mr. Speaker, it gives me particular 
pleasure to add my congratulations to 
Mr. Campbell, along with my personal 
appreciation for having brought such 
distinctive recognition to my congres- 
sional district. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution of the Mississippi State Leg- 
islature, and editorials from several Mis- 
sissippi newspapers, dealing with Mr. 
Campbell's election as president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 

Senate concurrent resolution commemorat- 

ing the election of A. Boyd Campbell, 

Jackson, Miss. to the most important 

office, President of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States 

Whereas Mr, A. Boyd Campbell, a native of 
Attala County, Miss., who completed his col- 
legiate education at Millsaps College with 
honors, has made his home in Jackson, Miss., 
since the beginning of his business career; 
and 

Whereas Mr. Campbell has been the organ- 
izer and owner of several splendid businesses 
in the capital city of Jackson, Miss.; and 

Whereas the city of Jackson has been for- 
tunate to have the services and guidance of 
Mr, Campbell through civic, church, and 
economic flelds of endeavor; and 

Whereas Mr. Campbell has served in the 
city of Jackson, Miss., as president of the 
chamber of commerce and thence through 
numerous appointments in various fields of 
endeavor in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; and 

Whereas Mr. A. Boyd Campbell was recent- 
ly elected to the most important position, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Mississippi State Senate 
(the House of Representatives concurring 
therein), Through this resolution bespeak 
the innumerable fine qualities of our fellow 
Mississippian, A. Boyd Campbell, and wish 
for his tenure of office the fullest in accom- 
plishment and the brightest in administra- 
tion in the history of the chamber; be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. A. Boyd Campbell, to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the city of Jackson, 
Miss., and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Mississippi in Washing- 
ton. 

{From the Jackson (Miss.) Dally News of 
March 23, 1955] 

A big welcome will awalt Boyd Campbell, 
one of Jackson's best-beloved businessmen 
and industrial leader, when he makes his ap- 
pearance at the regular meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club next Monday. Brother Rotarians 
are deeply appreciative of the honor paid Mr. 
Campbell in his election to the presidency of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
highest honor within the gift of the business 
people of the Nation. Moreover, Boyd Camp- 
bell fully rates the honor. He has for several 
years shown a keen, intelligent, and con- 
structive interest in the work of the organi- 
zation and is fully acquainted with its wide 
ramifications and the work it is carrying on 
in all parts of the country. It is well that 
Rotarians should flood Boyd Campbell with 
honors, because he ts a living exemplifica- 
tion of its motto, “Service above self.“ Al- 
ways he has been alert to all opportunities to 
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unselfishly serve the community to which he 
is so ardently devoted. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Dally Clarion- 
Ledger of March 23, 1955 

With his sane observations on segregation 
and other issues, our Jacksonian who has 
become president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, A. Boyd Campbell, has al- 
ready started his valuable and distinctive 
service in his new office. He is already at 
work on the job to which he has been so 
recently elected. 

The national organization did well by it- 
self and the leadership which it represents 
in choosing our own Mr. Campbell as its 
new president. This vital national organil- 
zation, representing over 1,600,000 business 
leaders, who are chamber of commerce mem- 
bers, now has a president who will not only 
uphold but will also enhance the high stand- 
ards of his great office. 

The Nation admires his modesty in de- 
scribing himself as “unquestionably the 
smallest man in commercial stature ever to 
hold this office.” We also like his candid 
admission that he has no pat formula for 
solving the country’s economic and social 
ills. 

Friends of free enterprise are heartened 
at Mr. Campbell's firm declaration as an 
adherent and supporter of the time-tested 
way of life which has made this the world’s 
greatest power. This declaration, made in 
his simple statement that “I believe in free 
enterprise,” will go far to reassure all who 
have viewed with distress an inexplicable 
tendency of some to drift toward the wel- 
fare state and centralized bureaucracy. 

Having had valuable experience as an edu- 
cator and school administrator, Mr. Campbell 
believes that education and business are in- 
separable partners. He considers education 
as a State and local responsibility. He does 
not believe there can be Federal ald to edu- 
cation without Federal control. His views in 
this respect coincide with those of many fel- 
low Mississippians who are proud of this 
latest honor accorded to one of foremost 
leaders. 

A firm advocate of education, Mr. Campbell 
believes that raising educational levels of 
our people also raises economic standards 
of white and colored alike. He says: “We 
cannot compete with enemies who seek to 
destroy our idealogies on a numerical basis. 
We must do it by raising our educational 
levels.” 

Such sound Judgment and keen insight in 
local, State, and National problems will stand 
Mr, Campbell in good stead during his tenure 
of service as president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. His wisdom and 
vast knowledge has been of inestimable value 
in the past to his city and State. It will 
prove of even greater value when applied on 
a national level, for the benefit of the organ- 
ization and economic system which he so 
ably represents, 

Wo congratulate our own Boyd Campbell 
on his election to this high office. We also 
congratulate the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on their most fortunate selection 
of leadership. They will soon learn what 
folks in Jackson and Mississippi have known 
for years—that he is a sterling citizen and 
outstanding executive who measures up to 
every standard of responsibility. We could 
use more men like him locally and nationally. 
[From the Jackson (Miss.) State-Times of 

March 19, 1955] 

Selection of A. Boyd Campbell as president 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
comes as no surprise to those who know this 
business, civic and education leader. His 
activities have been so wide in scope, his 
influence so certain in the right direction 
and his enthusiasm for good causes so bound- 
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less that such honors almost inevitably come 
his way. 

Mr. Campbell is not a native of Jackson, as 
most of us are likely to believe. However, he 
has been so long and so intimately associated 
with the growth and development of the city 
that Jackson has a prior claim on him. He 
has headed one of Jackson's major business 
establishments for more than 30 years; he is 
a director of several of its financial and com- 
mercial institutions; he has served his com- 
munity in ways too numerous to mention, 
through its civic organizations, its churches 
and its schools. 

Education has always been one of his pri- 
mary interests, and as head of a United States 
Chamber committee, he did yeoman work in 
stimulating national interest in the public 
schools and their needs. 

Jackson and Mississippi are proud of him 
and his high attainment . It is a deserved 
tribute to him personally and reflects honor 
upon his State and community. 

[From the Vicksburg (Miss.) Post-Herald of 
March 20, 1955] 

It was indeed pleasing to receive the news 
of the election of A. Boyd Campbell, of 
Jackson, to the office of president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. A dis- 
tinguished Mississippian and a personal 
friend of many years, Boyd Campbell now 
adds lustre to his own outstanding career of 
public service and he brings added glory to 
Mississippi, in heading the national chamber, 

There is very little that can be added to 
any story of Boyd Campbell, In every ave- 
nue of public service, he has been in the fore- 
front. In his own community, in the State 
of Mississippi, he has distinguished himself 
through his unselfish service and his con- 
tructive work. He will bring to his new 
office a wealth of experience in all types of 
civic and community work, and he will have 
an eminently successful administration. 

We extend hearty congratulations to Boyd 
Campbell on the signal honor which has 
come to him. 


Mr. Speaker, Mississippi is proud of 
A. Boyd Campbell, but Mr. Campbell 18 
also proud of Mississippi. He has exer- 
cised leadership in bringing progress to 
Mississippi, and his leadership of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce will 
give the Nation the benefit of his abil- 
ities. Mississippi offers its congratula- 
tions to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. A better selection could not 
have been made. We know because we 
know Boyd Campbell. 


Delaware River Improvement by Deepen- 
ing Channel Should Be a Federal 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr, Speaker, al- 
ready much has been said to justify the 
deepening of the Delaware River Chan- 
nel between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Trenton, N. J., but at no time has any- 
thing more logical or forceful been 
stated than that which is set forth in the 
editorial appearing in the Courier-Post 
newspaper, published in Camden, N. J., 


April 4 


entitled “Deeper Channel Facts; Budget 
Bureau Arrogance.” It reads as follows: 
DEEPER CHANNEL Facts; Buvcer BUREAU 
ARROGANCE 

A resolution has been introduced in thé 
Pennsylvania House calling upon the Federal 
Government to pay the full cost of deepen- 
ing the upper Delaware River channel to 
40 feet. 

It will doubtless be approved when called 
up for a vote, thus following the lead of the 
New Jersey Assembly in urging Congress to 
carry out the program for the upper Delaware 
which it authorized last year and pay no 
heed to the Budget Bureau’s demand that 
“local Interests” contribute $18 million to- 
ward the $91 millon project, a demand for 
which no precedent exists in the history of 
major American port-waterway develop- 
ment, 

The Pennsylvania resolution points out 
that “the mighty Delaware River Valley con- 
tinues to serve as the keystone of the esst- 
ern seaboard and is vital to the defense of the 
United States and its democratic institu- 
tions,” and hence the 40-foot channel should 
be financed by the United States, not by any 
private interests, 

This legislative declaration is only one of 
many being made throughout the whole 
Delaware Valley at this time by government- 
al, business, and civic organizations in sup- 
port of the channel being financed at full 
Government expense, Two strong resolu- 
tions just adopted supporting that principle, 
one by the Pennsauken Township Commit- 
tee and one by the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Delaware County, Pa., are typical. 

A statement by a well-known Camden 
industrial realtor on Monday should be suffi- 
cient to demolish, if it has not already been 
demolished, the myth that the deeper chan- 
nel would benefit only U. 8. Steel Corp., and 
that U. S. Steeel should therefore be com- 
pelled to pay part of its cost. 

Since Congress authorized the deeper 
channel last year, said George B, Robeson, 
his office had received many queries from 
industries and business firms regarding sites 
on or adjacent to the waterfront from 
Camden north, 

Title to about 850 acres of waterfront 
north of Burlington has been “assembled by 
our firm in one ownership,” Robeson sald, 
“to make it available for a new plant when 
the channel permits movements of large, 
deep-draft cargo ships.“ 

An industry interested in a large river- 
front plant site is waiting only for Congress 
to make initial appropriation for the deeper 
channel to move in, Robeson continued. 
Most of 2,500 undeveloped acres slong thé 
New Jersey riverfront between Camden and 
Burlington will certainly be occupied by in- 
dustries that will move in if the channel 15 
deepened, he said, adding his own personal 
conviction that the deepening will result in 
“prosperity, industrial expansion, more jobs, 
and added ratables that should materially 
reduce local tax rates.” 

Those conversant with the facts know that 
Robeson's predictions can be depended on 
to materialize when the channel is deepened: 
and the widespread benefits that the project 
will bring surely dispel the arguments of tbe 
Budget Bureau, which is responsible for the 
contention that U. S. Steel should pay 
of its cost because it would be the only bene- 

ary. 

The Courler-Post hopes that Congress Wil 
take heed of the Robeson statement, not @ 
mention the New Jersey and Pennsyl 
legislative resolutions, and not allow itself 
to be bulldozed by the Budget Bureau on 
issue. 

The “local contribution“ issue Ww 
thoroughly debated and fought out last Fest 
in Congress. Congress specifically rejected 
the idea when it authorized the deeper ckan” 
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nel, to be paid for wholly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As Philadelphia Councilman Victor E. 
Moore, has just pointed out, the Budget Bu- 

u has not only “distorted and misrepre- 
Sented” the facts about the channel project. 

The Budget officials “seem to think they 

Should have the power to veto an act ot Con- 

The Senate Public Works Committee 

heard all the arguments for a local contribu- 

tlon and rejected them. Both Houses of 

ngress agreed this was a job for which full 

— rested on the Federal Govern- 
nt.” 

Yet the Budget Bureau, in the channel 
Matter, is setting itself up as a supergovern- 
ment, superior to Congress, determined to 
impose its own will—that of a nonelective 

‘aucracy—upon the will of the elected 
Tepresentatives of the American people. 

is not the first time the Budget Bu- 

Teau has attempted—and sometimes suc- 

°eeded—to exercise such arbitrary, domineer- 

ing tactics with complete contempt for Con- 
and the recorded will of Congress. 

The Budget Bureau's ideas are not the su- 
Preme law of the land, though it seems to 

hink so and is trying to make them so. 

The Budget Bureau has grown too big for 
50 breeches and should be slapped down, 

ard. 


Congress should show whether it or the 

Bureau is the boss, and there can be no bet- 

issue on which to do so than the deeper 
Channel. 


The Yalta Conference—Right or Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuseday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dublic release of some papers and docu- 
nts of the Yalta Conference has 
caused thinking people to reflect on the 
vents of just a few short years ago. 
en years time is but a fleeting moment 
the long history of mankind, but the 
vents which the Yalta Conference 
doused or gave license to, represent the 
of truction of what man took centuries 
8 great sacrifice to build. I speak of a 
l evilization based upon morality and 
2 tenets predicated upon that moral- 
y. I speak of a civilization in which 
8 Nations, large and small, were re- 
wed as having fundamental and nat- 
al rights, 
ant too frequently we hear the charge 
tie de that hindsight is cheap and a prac- 
ti © for those who are unwilling to ac- 
t vely participate in the shaping of fu- 
g events. But studious hindsight 
— be of real benefit for those who hon- 
oug Seek the right and just course for 
National conduct. An excellent case 
it, int is made by the Sunday Visitor in 
edio torial of March 27, 1955. In that 
wa oria] we can find some of the reasons 
bette compel people who should know 
to T to rise in fury against any action 
Open up the records of the past. 
bolnnong other things this editorial 
Lip tS out that in February 1945 Walter 
Atta columnist on international 
fanati was wildly enthusiastic if not 
tically blinded by the results of the 
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Yalta Conference. He sought to equate 
the Vatican, the legitimate Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile, and Germany, because 
all three failed to cheer wildly for the 
results of the Yalta Conference. Lipp- 
mann also assured his unsuspecting 
readers that Russia's aims in Europe 
were good aims by our standards. 

The editorial from the Sunday Visitor 
follows: 

RICHT on WRONG 

It has slways been our contention that 
the dally press is so influenced by adver- 
tisers, by politics, by current fads in the 
world of ideas, that it gives either a distorted 
or only a partial picture of the truth. 

During the thirties and the forties, the days 
of the popular front with the commies, the 
secular press (with certain honorable ex- 
ceptions) trailed right along, boosting the 
party line, following the fashion of the hour. 
That is why so many publications rise in fury 
against anyone who would turn over past 
records. That is why investigation is de- 
nounced—generally by those with a bad 
conscience. Any rattling of skeletons could 
only embarrass them. 

Generally speaking, we Catholics have no 
cause to blush. Guided by fixed principles 
of right and wrong, we saw communism as 
infamous back in 1846 as well as in 1918, 
1933, 1943, and right now in 1955. It made 
no difference to us that diplomatic recog- 
nition was tendered the U. S. S. R., that 
Communists became influential in our politi- 
cal and cultural life, that Hitler forced them 
into military alliance with us, that anti- 
Communist opinion was officially frowned on 
as divisive. 

We weren't fooled. 
wicked. 

We are grateful then to The Josephinum 
Review for providing a sort of snapshot of 
editorial opinon back in 1945. Someone on 
the Review went to the trouble of looking 
up the files of Time and Life. The editors 
are discussing the Yalta Agreement. We 
Catholics have always denounced it as 
calamitous. In that, it is said that we are 
benefitting by hindsight. But a comparison 
of Our Sunday Visitor (and it is typical 
of the Catholic press 10 years ago) with the 
rest will refute that opinion: 

Here is Time, February 19, 1945, page 15: 

“By any standards, the Crimean Confer- 
ence was a great achievement (see Interna- 
tional). All doubts about the Big Three's 
ability to cooperate, in peace as well as war, 
seemed now to have been swept away. On 
the basis of the Big Three's communique, no 
citizen of the United States, the U. S. S. R., 
or Great Britain could complain that his 
country had been sold down the river. 

“For Americans, there was a special recog- 
nition of certain precepts which Americans 
have always held dear, and which would re- 
assure many a citizen that World War II was 
not being fought in vain. 

“For one, the principle of ‘free and un- 
fettered elections’ by universal suffrage and 
secret ballot was unequivocally stated. This 
was imbedded in the Crimean Charter spe- 
cifically as to Poland, and generally for all 
liberated countries.” 

And on page 22, same Issue, same maga- 
zine: 

“If words meant anything, the Big Three 
did more for their nations and their world 
at Yalta than they did at Teheran. After 
their Persian meeting, they proclaimed 
agreement only in the broadest generalities, 
After their Crimean meeting, they not only 
proclaimed agreement on every point taken 
up in their announcement, but on the most 
difficult points broke down the agreement 
into hard specifics.” 

Life, in its editorial of February 26, 1945, 
page 24, wrote; 


Communism was still 
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“Walter Lippmann said, ‘There has been 
no more impressive international conference 
in our time.’ The chief exceptions to the 
general joy were the Vatican, the London 
Poles, and, of course, the Germans, who 
called it ‘an unlimited triumph for Stalin,“ 
As conferences go, this one was a suc- 
cess. ne „ 

“For the present Russia's aims in Europe 
are good alms by our standards—the de- 
militarization of Germany, self-determina- 
tion and democracy for the rest of Europe's 
peoples, we need not be too afraid of differing 
over the meaning of those words, for Ameri- 
cans will be there to measure any gaps be- 
tween the words and the practice * *” 

The New York Times, February 12, 1945: 

“This Conference marks a milestone on the 
road to victory and peace.” 

Here is Our Sunday Visitor's comment, 
February 25, 1945, page 2: 

“It looks as though Mr. Roosevelt has once 
more been outsmarted by the unscrupulous 
statesmen of Europe. Trampling on the 
issue which opened the war—Polish inde- 
pendence—and ignoring the sympathies and 
aspirations of the millions of Polish-Ameri- 
cans who helped elect him last November, 
he has consented to the donation to Russia 
of one-third of Polish territory, including 
the city of Lwow, which, as second largest 
city, is the Chicago of Poland. 

“This division of Poland on which Russia 
has been insisting is that worked out in 1939 
between Molotov and Hitler's Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. For Poland 
it means not only the loss of Lwow, but also 
the sacrifice of her rich Galician oilfields and 
the mass transfer of 9 million of her popu- 
lation. 

“This was the saddest day of the war. Our 
hearts are heavy. We have committed our- 
selves to a program which goes against prin- 
ciple and integrity. 

“The whole war started, remember, be- 
cause Poland refused to hand over territory 
to Hitler. England and France jumped to 
Poland's defense. Russia didn't. She was 
helping Hitler from behind. And after Hitler 
had conquered Poland he and Stalin split it 
between them. Mr. Roosevelt has just rati- 
fied this grab, except that the part formerly 
claimed by Hitler reverts to Poland. 

“Russia has outplayed us. That's clear. 
Our bond money has helped to provide her 
with military equipment and funds for 
propagandizing in non-Communist areas. 
The Russian armies lay outside Warsaw and 
let the Nazis destroy the city. 

Don't feel reassured, either, about the 
promise of a free election in Poland. With 
Molotov holding a veto over the setup, all 
returns are bound to be favorable—to 
Russia.” : 


This was written over 10 years ago. Hind- 
sight? 


Life magazine, in its issue of March 28, 
1955. carried the following editorial en- 
titled “The Source of Yalta’s Tragedy“: 

THe SOURCE OF YALTA's TRAGEDY 


The full record of Yalta, which the State 
Department published last week contains 
many new sidelights but no real surprises for 
anyone who has read good histories of World 
War II, such as Churchill's (Life, November 
9 and November 16, 1953) or Chester Wilmot's 
(Life, March 10, 1952). It does furnish the 
Republicans with more ammunition against 
the memory of Franklin Roosevelt. One 
blushes, for example, to learn how kittenish 
were his attempts to make friends with 
Stalin by means of cheap digs at the British 
behind Churchill's back. In a way the Yalta 
record is one long argument for greater 
Anglo-American unity, making Roosevelt's 
alternative “Grand Design” of Big Three 
unity seem as unrealistic then as now. 
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But that is not the whole story. Yalta is 
still one of history’s major tragedies, and its 
full meaning calls for the full contemporary 
setting of February 1945: The Red army 
sweeping into Prussia, the Western allies 
just recovering from the setback of the Bulge, 
General Marshall estimating a million 
American casualties to conquer Japan with- 
out Russia, étc., etc. There was every excuse 
for Roosevelt and Churchill to make conces- 
sions to Stalin. The question is why they 
made the concessions they did, and how the 
wrongness of those concessions can be recog- 
nized in future situations of similar tempta- 
tion and pressure. 

The chief victims of Yalta were free Poland 
and free Chira, which went into Communist 
captivity eas a direct or indirect result. 
Neither country was represented at Yalta. 
The atmosphere of Big Three arrogance in 
which their fate was decided is illustrated by 
a statement of Roosevelt’s: “He did not at- 
tach any importance to the continuity or le- 
gality of any Polish Government, since he 
thought in some years there had been in 
reality no Polish government.” Yet his own 
administration had all along backed the 
Polish Government in exile and had many 
signed agreements with it, including the At- 
lantic Charter. The same heady note was 
more bluntly struck by Stalin, who declared 
it “ridiculous to believe that Albania would 
have an equal voice with the three great 
powers who had won the war. What 
could not live in such an atmosphere was 
not only the yoice of small nations, but the 
voice of any general principles of law and 
conduct that are the only alternative, in in- 
ternational as in domestic affairs, to the rule 
of fear and force. 

“In increasing disregard of the right of 
weaker nations"—that was the source of 
Talta's tragedy, wrote Historian G. F. Hud- 
son in Commentary nearly a year ago. 
“During the last 2 years of his life Roose- 
velt fell more and more under the spell of 
his vision of a world governed arbitrarily 
for its good by a conclave of three men. 
But it was necessarily Russia, and not the 
Western Powers, that gained by Big Three 
dictatorship, for it implied principles of an 
authoritarlan, and not of a democratic order. 
The democracies can never play the totali- 
tarian game unless they themselves become 
totalitarian; their interest as democracies 
Mes in a world of independent and freely 
associated nations large and small.” 

It will take years of a more principled 
foreign policy before the West can wholly 
live down Yalta and reestablish its own co- 
herent system, in which order is a function 
of consent and power is “not the parent 
but the servant of the right to command.” 
The lesson of Yalta for the powerful is to 
resist the temptation to appease commu- 
nism with other people's freedom, be they 
Poles, Chinese, or the Albanians for whom 
Stalin expressed such scorn. Talta's vic- 
tims remain on the agenda of liberation. 
That is what we confront when we turn from 
recriminations over Yalta to the long task 
of explating it. 


Mr. Speaker, that editorial is both 
blunt and inspiring. It warns that “it 
will take years of a more principled for- 
eign policy before the West can wholly 
live down Yalta and reestablish its own 
coherent system.” It rightfully con- 
cludes that the period of recrimination 
must end by rectifying the terrible mis- 
takes of Yalta and that the enslaved na- 
tions make up our agenda for liberation. 
Life is to be congratulated for this hard 
hitting and stimulating editorial 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I have inserted these edi- 
torials, and commend them to the read- 
ing of all Members of Congress. 
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Ready for What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, before this Congress approves 
H. R. 4393, which would authorize the 
building of a fifth supercarrier for the 
United States Navy, my colleagues should 
read a recent comment from an authori- 
tative source in Great Britain on the 
new British supercarrier, the Ark Royal. 
I would like to point out in passing that 
the new British supercarrier perpetuates 
the name of one of the proudest vessels 
of the age that gave Great Britain con- 
trol of the seas. It was a stroke of prop- 
aganda genius to propose that the new 
United States supercarrier carry the 
name of the legislative body that is asked 
to authorize and appropriate funds for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hands an 
editorial from the February 27, 1955, 
issue of the London Sunday Express, 
which is owned and published by the dis- 
tinguished and influential Lord Beaver- 
brook. It is called, “Waste, Waste, 
Waste” and the waste it refers to is the 
carrier. The London Express states 
without qualification that the 25 million 
pounds—almost $75 million—that has 
been spent on the Ark Royal, which was 
12 years abuilding, is a “prodigious and 
totally unjustified waste of money.” 
This carrier would be useless in any of 
the narrow seas, including the Mediter- 
ranean, in which British interests chief- 
ly lie; an atom bomb dropped a mile 
away would wreck it beyond control, and 
a near miss would melt it away. 

Great Britain has long been a Navy 
power, dependent upon the control of 
the seals not only for security but for 
the supplies necessary to her economy 
and to the welfare of her people. But a 
realistic appraisal of the lessons of 
World War II has convinced the British 
that airpower is decisive in modern war, 
and their great military leader, Field 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery, of Ala- 
mein, has spoken for the British people 
in emphatically and repeatedly declar- 
ing that. 

The British have not evolved a pro- 
gram of supercarrier construction, how- 
ever, and it is doubtful if the British 
would have started construction of the 
new Ark Royal today. It was begun 12 
years ago, before the development of nu- 
clear weapons and planes that fly super- 
sonic speeds. Britain today depends 
realistically for her security on long- 
range, land-based bombers carrying nu- 
clear weapons at speeds of 600 miles an 
hour, rather than on carriers all but 
static at 40 miles an hour in the open 
sea. 

The London Express sums it up 
bluntly: 

Aircraft carriers are finished. In mid-20th 
century war strategy there is no place for 
them. They are futile. They are as obsolete 
oe ee London trams. They are no good at 
all. 
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‘These are startling words to hear at a 
time when the United States is just get- 
ting well started on its program of super- 
carriers. We must be ready, we are told. 
for sudden, devastating attack. We must 
be ready to launch an annihilating coun- 
terattack. But the readiness of the 
supercarrier can disappear as quickly as 
the Navy's fleet was knocked out at Pearl 
Harbor. We must be ready, yes, bu 
ready for what intelligence tells us to 
expect, and with something adequate to 
answer the attack. 

If the United States is directly at- 
tacked, it will be by intercontinen 
land-based heavy bombers, of which we 
know the Russians have an advanced 
model. If we are to use massive retalia- 
tion, it can only be with land-based 
bombers. If carrier-based aircraft are 
involved in another war their use W 
be peripheral. The danger is that under 
the American program we are building 
enormously expensive weapons of prob- 
able secondary importance while divert- 
ing funds from the construction of those 
weapons on which our security 
depends. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks and ins 
in the Rscorp the following editorial 
from the London Sunday Express, as 
follows: 

WASTE, WASTE, WASTE 

The new aircraft-carrier Ark Royal joins 
the fleet. She slides massively out to ses 
on her first shakedown cruise. 

For nearly 12 years men have tolled t9 
build her. Now she is ready at last. 

But here is the question. 

Ready for what? 

The Sunday Express believes In the Royal 
Navy. It is a service with a splendid tradi- 
tion. It is a magnificent fighting Instru“ 
ment. It is superbly manned. 

But the Sunday Express has no belief 
whatever in the aircraft carrier. It consid” 
ers that the £25 million spent on the 4/* 
Royal has been a prodigious and totally un“ 
justified waste of money. 

What are the arguments for this carrier? 

Certainly her speed cannot be one of them. 
At full stretch she will go at something over 
30 knots. That is only half as fast as the 
family saloon car. 

But, of course, her champions say she will 
be able to hide in the occans. 

Which oceans? 

She will not be able to sail the North Bes 
or the White Sea, the Baltic or the channel. 
Biscay, or the Mediterranean. Not a chance 
of concealing herself in any of those con- 
fined spaces. Enemy radar will seek and 
swiftly find her. And then the bom P 
traveling at 20 times her speed, will com 
like lightning in pursuit. t 

Next, the Ark Royal's apologists say: “BY 
look how marvelously equipped she is à 
emergencies. If necessary, her engines coul 
be operated by remote control.” t 

What sort of fatuous nonsense is ma 

An atom bomb dropped a mile away WO y 
wreck the Ark Royal beyond control of 4 
kind, And a near miss would melt ner. 5 

Then there is the argument that her © As 
aircraft would be capable of defending 3 
But under what conditions? They coul 40 
do the job at night. They could not een ge: 
it in bad weather against radar-direc 
bombers carrying nuclear weapons, 

So that argument falls too, vul 

And always the Ark Royal would be ro- 
nerable to submarines unless a large Fine 
tective surface force were sent out to f g 
her around. Wow fantastic to spend oy 
much effort and waste such resourc®® 
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defending her when her function is intended 
to be offensive. 

Aircraft carriers are finished. In mid- 
20th century war strategy there is no place 
tor them. They are futile. They are as ob- 
olete as the London trams, They are no 
Bood at all. 

What offensive weapon should Britain con- 
centrate on instead? 

There is no doubt about the proper 
answer. 

The land-based bomber. 

The striking power of the lumbering car- 
Ter is utterly negligible by comparison. 

Soon the land-based bomber will be able 
to fy nonstop round the world. 

That ts where more money should be going. 

t is the weapon to which our military 
Planners, scientists, and manufacturers 
Should be devoting their skill and drive. 

The mass production of long-range bomb- 
ers must henceforward lie at the heart of 
dur whole strategy. 

For the future of Britain’s defense depends 
Rot on a 35-miles-an-hour service but on 
these devastating, nuclear-equipped aircraft, 
Sweeping across the earth faster than sound, 
Which alone would give us security from 
attack, 


The Soul and The System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
fr, I have the privilege of being a mem- 
r of the Riverside Christian Church of 
Jacksonville, Fla. The very able pastor 
Of that church is Dr. Richard James. 
cently I was deeply impressed by one 
Oof his sermons, and I asked him to send 
it to me. I regret that the space limita- 
tions of the ConcresstonaL Recorp will 
Not allow me to include the entire ser- 
Mon, but I hope that the following ex- 
Serpts from it will present a challenge to 
all of us here in Congress in thinking of 
dur responsibilities in these important 
Years: 
A man stood on the street corner and 
Bages a pittance with which to buy a meal. 
had been robbed. We will not stop to 
tamine who robbed him; sufficient to say 
at ne nad been deserted for half dead. It 
Wee have been the neglect of an education- 
to System that failed to make this man fit 
Match the world in which he lived. A 
eet m which used his energies to the full- 
of extent then cast him off with no feeling 
We Tesponsibility for him when his services 
hi re no longer needed, could have robbed 
Shag It may be that he was the victim of a 
of lan society which engendered a feeling 
hi defeatism in his thinking, thus stripping 
M of his self-respect. Perhaps he was a 
*trior returned from the battlefields only 
hig und his friends and society indifferent to 
Problems, We are not concerned here 
wy this man’s individual robbers; those 
bre, êft him on this street begging for 
ot nd. Isay he could have been the victim 
dur muy forces which operate constantly in 
Midst. 
wine are, however, concerned today with 
happened to this man on the street 
iste, *. For on this particular day a min- 
Torm Tove by in his car on the way to per- 
Church Wedding in the nearby fashionable 
sight h. As he turned the corner, he caught 
Of the man, but he had only a few 
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minutes in which to make his engagement 
where the couple and friends anxiously 
awaited the performance of his services. 
After all, matrimony was an important 
thing in people's lives, and those who hold 
the sanctity of this ceremony must not be 
given reasons to doubt either the sacred- 
ness of the obligations nor the ability of the 
ministry. So he stepped on the gas to make 
his appointment with a grand religious 
practice. 

A few minutes later, a prominent lawyer 
passed down the street on his way to court. 
As he stepped on the sidewalk, a glance at 
his watch told him that he had only 5 min- 
utes to make the courtroom and he must 
hurry. He pulled his hat down against the 
cold wind and tucked his briefcase tightly 
under his arm and proceeded. At this point 
he was interrupted by the beggar on the 
corner. “Mister, can you--——" He got no 
further before the lawyer replied, “Sorry, 
chum, in a hurry. See you later, maybe.” 
On dashed the lawyer to likewise attend the 
machinery of a noble legal system, 

Now in the light of this man's experience, 
let us read again Jesus’ parable as recorded 
by Luke: 

“A certain man was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho; and he fell among 
robbers, who both stripped him and beat 
him, and departed leaving him half dead. 
And by chance a certain priest was going 
down that way: and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. And in like 
manner a Levite also, when he came to the 
place, and saw him, passed by on the other 
side. But a certain Samaritan as he jour- 
neyed, came where he was: and when he saw 
him, he was moved with compassion, and he 
came to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring on them otl and wine; and set him 
on his own beast, and brought him to an 
inn and took care of him.” (Luke 10; 30-37.) 

There was in the Museo delle Terme, in 
Rome, the Roman copy of the Discus 
Thrower. As the statuary is preserved there 
is no head nor discus. The fingers of the 
left hand are missing. The left leg has been 
broken off at the ankle, and the entire left 
arm is gone. How is it possible to say that 
this is a statue of a discus thrower? The 
answer is simple. We understand the pos- 
tures of the human form and have seen discus 
throwers in action. We understand the sys- 
tem and hence know the individual within 
such a system, Individuals create systems 
for their own betterment and then the same 
persons operate within the boundaries of 
such organizations. The soul and the sys- 
tem must be balanced. 

There are three ways of meeting a storm 
in a sailboat: by taking down the sails and 
putting out a sea anchor; by running free 
before the storm or by arranging sails so 
that the boat is hove to. In the latter op- 
eration, the boat faces the storm and rides 
it out with least danger and greatest ma- 
neuverability. Amid the conflict between 
souls and systems, there have been those who 
have taken down the salls and drifted along 
with the storm. Whichever way the winds 
of popular opinion dictated, they have gone 
reluctantly along. Many of them have been 
helplessly dashed against the rocks of an 
unfriendly coastline. Others, delighting in 
the storm, have set their sails to run before 
the wind, too often to find that disaster fol- 
lowed in its wake. Yet, others, knowing the 
power of the wind and the frallty of their 
craft, have dared to face the storm. Ac- 
cordingly, they have set their sails in the 
position to ride the storm through to the 
end. They have met the waves of opinion 
which clamored for the system head on. 
The wind and waves have beat them back 
for the while, but the storm's passing found 
them captains of their craft and able once 
more to plot their individual courses, 

In our time, part of the world is arrayed 
on the side of a system which would control 
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every detail of men's lives; The other part 
is fighting for the freedom of the individual. 
With our side victorious by its powerful mili- 
tary system, we must again be reminded that 
the system was created for the good of our 
citizens. Love which brings unity between 
liberty and law has the answer to our prob- 
lem of balance, The love of men would 
have stopped the preacher on the corner 
that day to minister to the soul of the needy 
man. Then there would have been a union 
of the soul of a man to a religious system. 
The same love would have caused the lawyer 
to see an individual within the framework 
of the laws. He would then have under- 
stood how the laws were instruments for 
the betterment of men. “Love worketh no 
ill, therefore love is the fulfillment of the 
law." The principle of love keeps the bal- 
ance between souls and systems, 


The Soul and the System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Joseph William Hanley, a Doorkeep- 
er of the Senate of the United States, 
presented an article which was carried in 
the Handclasp, the official organ of the 
Vaughn class of Calvary Baptist Church 
here in Washington, on the subject The 
Influence of One Life. This is a most 
interesting and impressive article by Mr. 
Hanley. In these days when we are 
striving for solutions and trying to find 
the answer for the future, I believe this 
most helpful and worthy of considera- 
tion. Certainly, in my opinion, we need 
to think it over. In order that it might 
be available for the Members, under 
unanimous consent, I ask that it be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


THE INFLUENCE OF ONE LIFE 


Millions have perished in war and terror. 
We survive. Millions are homeless. We are 
sheltered. This night in all the world, for 
every man well nourished, three are hungry. 
We are fed, 

The world’s abundance should have blessed 
mankind with homes, health, and compe- 
tence, Instead, it has been used to destroy 
all these—to breed pestilence, misery, and 
poverty. 

The finger of the bitter past points to a 
bloody page * * + “and we shall meaniy 
lose or nobly save the last best hope of earth.“ 

Each life is tested by its answer to the 
question first asked in the world’s begin- 
ning: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

One life was lived in answer. By all the 
formal measurements of greatness it should 
have failed. “Twas such a little span of 
years in such a far-off lonely little land. 

He was born in a village stable. No birth 
could be lowlier, hence none need despair 
because of lowly birth. Possessed of pro- 
found wisdom, He had but meager educa- 
tion. None, therefore, need despair for lack 
of schooling. No wife, no child. Ha showed 
each lonely heart its deepest need. 

For 30 years, near the village of His birth, 
He grew and learned His simple trade, shap- 
ing the native wood to serve the wants of 
home and craft. 

Three years He wandered, teaching, shap- 
ing the native hearts to service of truth and 
love. He was never more than a few hun- 
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dred miles from His birthplace. He held 
no earthly rank or office, wrote no book, no 
song; painted no picture, builded no mon- 
ument. 

His native land was ruled by conquerors 
and foreign legions. While still in the flush 
of youth, His own people turned against 
this Man who strangely taught that evil can 
only be overcome by good. 

He was denied by His close friend, deserted 
by. most, betrayed for 30 pieces of silver by 
one He had befriended. 

One dark hour He knelt In the garden, His 
hour of decision. He gave Himself over to 
His enemies, was tried and condemned in 
mockery, spat upon and lashed, nailed to a 
cross between two thieves. 

He died asking forgiveness for His perse- 
cutors while His executioners gambled for 
His only earthly possession—His robe, He 
was laid in a borrowed tomb. 

Nearly 2000 years have passed and none 
has reigned or wrought, or served, or dreamed 
who has so touched and moulded human 
life. He is the ideal—the example—who has 
inspired the noblest and the humblest 
lives—the great unalterable, wholesome, 
growing influence in a world of blood and 
tears. 

He who was friendless would be friend of 
all. Homeless He dwells in countless homes. 
Books on His life fill libraries. His Gospels 
cover the earth. Song and music in His 
praise fill the heavens. Pictures, spires, and 
monuments proclaim His influence. Schol- 
ars, illiterates, rich men, beggars, rulers, and 
slaves * all are measured by His life. 

The names of Pharaohs, Caesars, emperors, 
and kings of all ages that have come and 
gone are but ghosts upon a printed page. 
All their combined legions and military 
might are dust upon the land; thelr proud 
gsea-borne armadas rust upon an ocean 
floor. 

But this one solitary life surpasses all in 
power. Its influence is the one remaining 
and sustaining hope of future years. 

Josera WILLIAM Han Ley. 


Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, Submits 
Recommendations for State Expendi- 
tures for Mental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is extremely gratifying to realize that 
there is a growing interest in the prob- 
lems of mental health. In the past the 
interest has been too often displayed in 
merely providing custodial care. How- 
ever, over a period of years there has 
been a realization that the problem re- 
quires consideration from the stand- 
point of cure as well as care, This has 
been evidenced by a Federal research 
program created by legislation resulting 
from hearings conducted in the House 
and Senate committees having jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, The results attained 
in such research programs and Federal 
participation with State agencies has 
been such as to encourage even more ex- 
tensive programs. 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
an increasing interest upon the part of 
individual States was the strong and 
sincere message addressed to the New 
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Jersey State Legislature by Hon. Robert 
B. Meyner, Governor of New Jersey, in 
which the Governor set forth in plain 
and forceful language the obligation 
that exists to care for the mentally ill 
and to find ways and means by research 
and otherwise to improve their condi- 
tion, 

Because of the significance of this 
worthwhile message of Governor Mey- 
ner, the pertinent information it con- 
tains and the valuable recommendations 
the Governor has made, I include the 
message as part of my remarks. It 
reads as follows: 

SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET MESSAGE OF 
ROBERT B. MEYNER, GOVERNOR or NEW 
JERSEY, TRANSMITTING TO THE 179TH SEs- 
SION OF THE LEGISLATURE RECOMMENDATIONS 
For CAPITAL AND OTHER STATE EXPENDITURES 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH FoR THE FISCAL YEAR 
Envinc June 30, 1956, Trenton, N. J., 
Marcu 21, 1955 

To the Members of the Senate and General 

Assembly: 

In my supplementary budget message of 
March 14, I promised to present to you today 
my reasons for recommending the sum of 
$3,500,000 to intensify our attack on the 
problem of mental illness. Of this sum $2 
million would be set aside for a fresh attack 
on mental disease along lines which I shall 
describe; the remaining $1,500,000 would be 
used for the conversion of Bordentown Man- 
ual Training School into a research and 
training center for the mentally retarded. 


SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 


As I pointed out to you a week ago, mental 
disease has been termed by a task force of 
the Hoover Commission as the greatest 
single problem in the Nation's health pic- 
ture, More persons suffer from some form 
of mental illness than from any other mal- 
ady. More than half of the Nation's 1,500,- 
000 hospital beds are for mental patients, 
and a commission appointed by ex-President 
Truman estimated in 1952 that there was 
need for 330,000 more beds for this type of 
patient. 

The pressures of modern life are causing 
250,000 new admissions to mental hospitals 
in the United States each year. A total of 
2,500,000 people were treated in hospitals, 
clinics, and in private psychiatric offices last 
year. At least 10 million people, or more 
than 6 percent of our entire population, are 
suffering from some sort of mental disorder. 
In 1934, the chance of being hospitalized for 
a severe mental illness was computed as 1 
in 20; today, it is nearly 1 in 10. 


FIGURES FOR NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, of course, follows the national 
trend. In 1945, the resident population at 
Greystone, Trenton, and Marlboro Hospitals 
was 11,315; by 1955, this figure had grown 
to 15,589—an increase of more than 37 per- 
cent. To use another set of figures, from 
1930 to 1950, the number of New Jersey pa- 
tients in State and county mental hospitals 
increased from 11,000 to 19,000—a rise of 
almost 75 percent in 20 years. At the same 
time, the general population of the State 
increased only 20 percent. 

FRANKENSTEIN MONSTER 

A costly new mental hospital has just been 
opened at Ancora and in a matter of months 
it will be filled to capacity. At the current 
rate of Increase of mental !llness—requiring 
500 new beds a year—New Jersey will soon 
need a fifth mental hospital, and then a 
sixth and then a seventh, ad infinitum. In 
1949 and in 1952 the people of New Jersey 
approved bond issues of $50 million for the 
department of institutions and agencies. 
Must we go before the voters in the next few 
years with the proposal of another large sum 
merely to house the wards of the State, or 
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should we attack the Frankenstein monster 
before it devours us? 


CONSTRUCTIVE APPROACH 


It is with this alarming set of facts in mind 
that I approach you with some suggestions 
for a constructive approach to mental illness 
so that many people now under lock and key 
may be restored to their homes and their 
families and their gainful occupations; and 
so that many people now threatened with 
mental difficulties may be given early treat- 
ment to forestall months and years of con- 
finement. In the past year, I have given 
much study to this problem, and I haye had 
the advice of some of the Nations leading 
authorities. A year ago last February, I at- 
tended a governors’ conference on the sud- 
ject which produced valuable conclusions, 
some of which are adopted in this message. 


FLOOD TIDE 


I wish I could tell you that out of all this 
has come a sovereign solution; unfortunate- 
ly, this problem is beset with so many difi- 
culties, and so many unanswered questions. 
so many unexplored places of the human 
mind as to baffle professionals and laymen 
alike. But I am convinced that fuller use 
of modern scientific methods will produce 
excellent results, and that such methods will 
help to stem the flood tide of mental illness 
which is now upon us. Let it be emphasized 
that many of our mental patients are mere- 
ly in custody, meaning that they are fed, 
clothed, and housed behind locked doors. 
They are not being treated at all. Indeed. 
for lack of personnel, even certain primary 
decencies of custody are being neglected. To 
this point, I will address myself iater. 


A STEPCHILD 


At the top of my list of requirements. I 
would place research. It is a lamentable fact 
that, in this age, when the frontiers of hu- 
man knowledge are being extended in 80 
many fields, the problem of mental Illness 
has been treated like a stepchild. In 1951, 
over the Nation, only $4.75 per mental pa- 
tient was spent for research, as against $44.90 
per pollo patient and $25.60 per cancer pa- 
tient. I daresay the disparity is far greater 
in 1955. Without disparaging the huge 
sums being raised for polio, cancer, heart dis- 
ease, muscular dystrophy and other ailments, 
I am certain the great and growing preva- 
lence of mental illness demands far more 
study than it is getting. 

PROMISING LEADS 


Let me cite some examples. At a con- 
gressional hearing last year, Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, medical director of the National 
Association of Mental Health, teetificd it has 
been shown that in schizophrenia the adre- 
nal glands do not function properly. “This 
is a lead of such tremendous human signi4- 
cance,” said Dr. Stevenson, “that instead of a 
few laboratories in which bio-chemical re- 
search is being pursued, it would pay us to 
put 100 researchers in one place, sweepinßg 
through this problem and ferreting out every 
promising path of progress.” tence 
with senile patients indicates that much of 
thelr difficulty may arise out of social neglect 
that there may be nutritional interference 
with brain functions, or that degeneration 
arterics can be modified. “Where else in 
medicine,” asked Dr. Stevenson, would we 
find such promising leads passed by or glven 
so little attention?” 

NEW APPROACHES 

In the ficld of psychiatry, at such places 
as the Menninger clinic in Kansas, new idea? 
are constantly being produced as to dealing 
with distortions of the human intellect. 
The uses of electric and insulin shock treat- 
ments lend themselves to further studs 
Such therapy has been notably su a 
with involutional melancholia, once 2 
sidered incurable. Today 90 percent of 1 
patients receiving shock therapy return ~ 
thelr homes within a relatively short tim: 
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Psychosurgery has a place—if only a limited 
One—in the whole picture. 
WONDER DRUGS 

We have recently been learning of new 
80-called wonder drugs that are being used 
experimentally on mental patients, with a 
reported degree of success. I refer to such 
drugs as chlorpromazine and reserpine. A 
Cincinnati psychiatrist, Dr. Douglas Gold- 
man, told his professional brethren a year 
ago that a revolution is at hand with the 
use of such drugs. With all prudent reser- 
vations as to premature announcements, 
New Jersey should be kept fully abreast of 
new discoveries. Pharmaceutical companies 
Which produce the new drugs are already 
Cvoperating in their application. 


RAYS OF HOPE 


In these and other respects, there are new 
Tays of hope for the treatment of mental 
disease—more hope than has existed for cen- 
turies. It was with that in mind that the 
department of institutions and agencies re- 
Quested for research the sum of $262,000 for 
the coming fiscal year, as against authoriza- 
tion of $50,000 for the current fiscal year. 
Part of this money would be used to keep 
New Jersey informed of the work being done 
in other States, in the universities, in the 
laboratories, psychiatric clinics, and hos- 
Pitals. 

It is my belief that the new commissioner 
of institutions and agencies—and a strength- 
ened staff of the division of mental health— 
Will want to go deeply into the research as- 
Pect of mental health. I therefore recom- 
mend that funds for research be authorized 
to allow flexibility and professional discre- 
tion. Obviously, this is one of the optimistic 
areas in our fight against what otherwise may 
appear as an endless emphasis on more and 
More hospitals. 

PROPER ATMOSPHERE 


Now T come to a second suggestion, which 
I would like to preface by these general ob- 
Servations. On the whole, where there is a 
Possibility for recovery by mental patients, 
much depends on whether the institution— 
in addition to providing full medical sery- 
ices—can create an atmosphere conducive to 
recovery and can provide ample opportuni- 
ties for patient participation in wholesome 
Social activities. Such a progress means 
Occupational therapy, educational and rec- 
Teational programs, personal attentions such 
as beauty shop treatments, and controlled 
Contacts with the outer world. 


A DETAILED SURVEY 


I, therefore, recommend additional nurses, 
Attendants, and psychiatric technicians. 

is recommendation is the outgrowth of a 
Study begun last August by the Civil Service 
Department as to the adequacy of ward care 
Or patients. The survey covered currently 
authorized positions at Greystone, Trenton, 
and Marlboro. There was a direct inspection 
Sf every ward, with the responsible employee 
in immediate charge and with the top officers 
Of the institution. The staffing problem for 
Lach ward was carefully reviewed, and there 
Were many conferences with nurses, tech- 
Ricians and charge attendants in each area. 


MORE NURSES AND ATTENDANTS 


The result of the survey was a finding that 
Me lack sufficient personnel to create an 
e mosphere conducive to recovery. The 

“refully documented survey of the Civil 
Po ied Department justifies a request for 
t me 600 additional nurses, attendants, and 
mehntelane—uhich would cost, at the mini- 
e salary ranges, approximately 


tian uren recommend serious considera- 
au Of this appropriation because it wlll be 
ca orted with other related services. If we 
Wily develop a total program whose emphasis 

be on active care and treatment, sup- 
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plemented by research and by the strength- 
ening of our local community programs, we 
can be certain that investment in proper 
ward care will return huge dividends. 
A HUMAN AND SPIRITUAL APPROACH 

In this connection, a special effort should 
be made to recruit men and women who are 
willing to give devoted service to their less 
fortunate fellow human beings. This is not 
an assembly-line proposition—a job whose 
requirements are satisfied when all the 
mechanical parts are put into place and all 
the bolts are tightened. It is a job with rich 
human and spiritual overtones, whose ac- 
complishment is accompanied by many deep 
inner satisfactions. Surely, in New Jersey 
there are many people who would welcome 
such an opportunity and who would respond 
to a properly-conducted recrultment pro- 
gram. Such a program, of course, would 
stress New Jersey's fresh and total approach 
to the whole problem of mental illness, 

THE NEED FOR MORE DOCTORS 


I have spoken of research and of the need 
for more ward care. I now come to a third 
great need—that of strengthening our medi- 
cal staff in the State hospitals. Though 
New Jersey has no medical school of its 
own, the State lies between two of the great- 
est centers of medical education in the 
world—New York and Philadelphia. In the 
Philadelphia area alone, 10 percent of all the 
Nation's medical graduates are produced. 
We should be far more alert in tapping these 
two sources of medical and psychiatric talent, 

HOW TO ATTRACT THEM 

Here, again, we must lure young doctors 
by convincing them that New Jersey has a 
new and progressive program, from which 
they can learn much. The Mayo Clinic in 
Minnesota has no difficulty in obtaining 
promising recruits because of its tremen- 
dous reputation for the use of thorough 
modern methods, any more than Notre Dame 
has in attracting the best high-school and 
prep-school football players. What young 
psychiatrist can be induced to come to a 
State content with ancient methods and the 
drudgery of custodial care, instead of one 
where new vistas of recovery are being opened 
up? What young physician wants to take 
a humdrum job where the workload of pa- 
tients is so burdensome that personal atten- 
tion is well nigh impossible? 

TO MEET MINIMUM STANDARDS 

In order to meet the minimum standards— 
let me underscore minimum—of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, our State hos- 
pitals require 64 additional resident and 
senior resident physicians at a total cost of 
more than $400,000. These physicians will 
not be immediately available, but I am re- 
questing sufficient funds be made available 
to the Department so that hospitals can 
recruit professional men as they become 
available, 

CLOSER TIES 

Related to the need for more professional 
staff is the desirability of closer relationships 
between New York and Philadelphia medical 
schools with our State hospitals. To this 
end, I have had many meetings with psy- 
chiatrists throughout the country and with 
the heads of the psychiatric departments of 
several New York and Philadelphia schools. 
Together we have discussed ways by which 
New Jersey can benefit by intimate ties be- 
tween these schools and our hospitals. 

Beyond that it is my hope that we can 
develop a plan by which leaders in psychiatry 
in all parts of the Nation may be invited 
to spend some time each year for resident 
work and consultation in New Jersey hos- 
pitals. I believe that for great teachers, re- 
searchers, and practitioners to spend a few 
weeks annually in New Jersey would be im- 
mensely stimulating and inspirational to pa- 
tients and resident staff alike. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EARLY TREATMENT 

Of equal or even greater im ce than 
the care and treatment of patients already 
in mental hospitals are measures designed 
to prevent mental disease at its inception. 
Early and intensive treatment is now re- 
garded as the key to cure in many disorders. 
This was dramatically demonstrated during 
hostilities in Korea, when battlefront first- 
aid stations were established for mental cas- 
ualties at the point of breakdown. As a 
result of such emergency psychiatric treat- 
ment, 70 percent of such casualties were re- 
turned to active duty in 2 weeks or less, 
25 percent after a somewhat longer period, 
and only 4 percent ended up back at home 
in a hospital. Testifying before a congres- 
sional committee, an expert witness sald: 
“These same curative skills can be applied 
in civilian life.” 

NEEDS OF MENTAL HYGIENE CLINICS 

For many years, the State of New Jersey 
has supported mental hygiene clinics work- 
ing out of the three State hospitals and 
giving diagnostic service in communities 
served by the various institutions. The pur- 
pose of these clinics was the all-important 
early detection of mental disorders. To ful- 
fill this purpose, the clinics need more effec- 
tive central supervision and, in my budget 
message of January 31, I recommended the 
creation of new positions for the division 
of mental hygiene. 

There is also an obvious need for the ex- 
pansion of the work of these clinics. Addi- 
tional staff would provide services of diag- 
nosis and treatment. Many clinics are now 
operated on a part-time basis only, and can- 
not hope to meet the burdens placed upon 
them. These clinics should be regarded as 
frontline trenches in our fight against men- 
tal illness. 

TO NIP Ir IN THE BUD 


If we strengthen the clinics, we will en- 
courage local and county government to add 
to the funds spent by the State, Study 
should be made of the experience of New 
York State, with its new community men- 
tal-health services act, by which the State 
will share to a greater extent in the cost 
of expanded facilities at the community 
level. 

In short, let's nip mental illness in the 
bud whenever it Is possible to do 80. 

FAMILY CARE FOR OLDER PATIENTS 


One of the most pleasant aspects of the 
mental health problem is that selected older 
patients are able to leave the hospitals for 
approved boarding homes in the community 
and a more normal life, receiving hospital 
supervision as needed. This policy was 
adopted in 1951 by the passage of the Family 
Care Act. The State paid a reasonable per 
capita cost for board and lodging and, in 
effect, saved the cost of providing many addi- 
tional hospital beds. 

Heretofore, the hospitals have financed the 
modest beginning of this activity by bal- 
ances in their accounts. This year, when 
more patients could receive such family care, 
there are no balances in the hospitals’ funds. 
So, the social service staff has been faced 
with curtailment of the program—and with 
the return of a number of patients to the 
hospitals. This, it seems to me, is both un- 
wise from the State's point of view and most 
unfortunate from the individual's. 

TRAGIC FACT 


I have directed that additional funds be 
made available to continue the program, and 
I recommend that the department be allowed 
to allocate additional funds in 1955-56 from 
this supplementary mental health appropria- 
tion to continue and expand family care, 
The department is also exploring the possi- 
bility of obtaining the benefits of public as- 
sistance programs for a greater number of 
patients. It is a tragic fact that many older 
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people find themselves In State hosiptals, not 
because of mental disorder, but because they 
are poor or neglected. j 

CONVERSION OF BORDENTOWN SCHOOL 


After long study, the State Board of Edu- 
cation has recommended the closing of the 
Bordentown Manual Training School—a 
recommendation with which I am in agree- 
ment. In my annual message of January 11, 
I said: “We may be able at this site to de- 
velop a center which may substantially re- 
duce our waiting lists for the mentally re- 
tarded, while at the same time developing a 
foremost training and research center. Such 
a center could help us to develop qualified 
staff for our training schools and, at the 
same time, help to find answers to some of 
the unknown quantities in this important 
field.” 

FIVE HUNDRED TO SIX HUNDRED BEDS 


I su that the Bordentown plant be 
transferred to the department of institutions 
and agencies to accomplish the foregoing 
purposes. To provide for the necessary 
structural changes and renovation of the 
plant and to provide operating funds for a 
portion of the fiscal year 1955-56, I recom- 
mend the sum of $1,500,000. This amount 
is based on engineering estimates, Prompt 
legislative action will make it possible to 
make the new facilities available during 
the coming fiscal year. This would produce 
500 to 600 beds, and would relieve the pres- 
sure of the 4 other training schools for 
the mentally retarded—Woodbine, New Lis- 
bon, Totowa, and Vineland. 


A CRUSHING BURDEN 


The waiting lists of urgent cases number 
more than 800. It is unnecessary for me to 
tell you that the presence of retarded chil- 
dren in otherwise normal families is a crush- 
ing burden on the parents and is a source 
of psychological damage to other children in 
the families. 

In addition to reducing these lists, we feel 
it is In the best interest of the State to de- 
velop a program that will train and return 
many patients to their communities within 
a reasonable period. Moreover, we feel that 
the proposed new institution will be val- 
uable for training teachers who will instruct 
mentally retarded children in their com- 
munities under the legislation adopted last 
year to expand special classes for them in 
the public schools, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LEADERSHIP 


You and I can work together to give vi- 
tality to a frech approach to the problem of 
mental health, as outlined in this message. 
We can look forward to the appointment 
in the near future of a new commissioner of 
institutions and agencies and to a stimu- 
lated division of mental hygiene. It is my 
hope that the $2 million recommended in 
this message for mental health be made 
available to the new leadership with con- 
siderable latitude, If everything possible 
wore to be done, more than $2 million would 
be needed. But I look forward to a gradual 
launching of the program, leaving it to 
leadership to decide from its experience what 
phases should be given priority. 

PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


New Jersey in the past has cut many new 
paths in government, including the field of 
mental health. We can be proud of the 
diagnostic center at Menlo Park; of the im- 
portant work at the Arthur Brisbane Child 
Center at Allaire; of the advances being 
made at the Ne tric Institute at 
Skillman. With additional funds to forge 
a new attack on a massive problem; with 
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the support of the legislature and the execu- 
tive; with the help of the thousands of men 
and women who are devotedly doing the 
work of the department of institutions and 
agencies; and with the support of an aroused 
public opinion, we can go far. 
PROMISE OF THE NEXT DECADE 

A century and a half ago the mentally ill 
were set free from their chains. A century 
ago the fight began to substitute the hospi- 
tal for the prison to house these unfortu- 
nates. In the last half century, there has 
been a steady search for new answers. There 
is evidence that the next decade will pro- 
duce more victories in the war against men- 
tal disease than have ever been made be- 
fore. I know you and I are eager to see the 
banner of New Jersey in the front ranks. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
ROBERT J. BURKHARDT, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
MarcH 21, 1955. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 


mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 


with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U, S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 
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DISTRIEUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 85 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
ind 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bockdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Conanxssionant Rxconn 15 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money deriv 
from such sales shal" be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual re 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1839) · 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees wit? 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith» 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost tbh 
(U, 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


Address by Hon. George Bell Timmer- 
man, Jr., Governor of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Governor of South 
Carolina, the Honorable George Bell 
Timmerman, to the Southern Regional 
Conference of Attorneys General, at 
Charleston, S. C., on April 1, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. GEORGE BELL TIMMERMAN, 
In., GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA, TO THE 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF AT- 
TORNEYS GENERAL, CHARLESTON, 5. C. 


South Carolina is honored to be your host. 
I am happy to welcome you. I congratulate 
you on your conference. 

I am pleased that so many of you have 
brought your ladies to our ancient and lovely 
City of Charleston. They complement the 
Charm of a community whose roots extend 
deep into the history of our civilization—a 
Community whose charm has been world re- 
nown far longer than the United States has 
been a Nation, 

To them I would like to be able to say that 
We have made our flowers blossom for you 
and our birds to sing in your honor. Un- 
fortunately, an unseasonable freeze has de- 
Stroyed many of our flowers and caused our 
birds to seek warmer weather. But it has not 
Cooled our warm welcome, 

To the men, dedicated to the profession of 
law, I remind you that you meet in a city and 
in a State, which has contributed brilliant 
men to the practice and development of our 
Profession from colonial times. $ 

A few blocks from this banquet hall is 

ric Broad Street, the law range of 
Charleston. 

As you move west on Broad Street from 
the great concentration of law offices, you 
Come to the Corner of Four Laws. It is so 
Named because at this intersection stand 
St. Michael's Protestant Episcopal Church, 
representing the law of God; the city hall, 
representing municipal law; the county 
Courthouse, representing State law; and the 
United States building, representing Federal 

W. 

Moving west again you come to a marker 
at a fine old residence which was the home 
ot John Rutledge in the 18th century. 

John Rutledge, the lawyer, played an im- 
Portant role in his time. When the Colony 
Of South Carolina declared her own in- 
dependence from England 3 months before 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
it was John Rutledge who was chosen presi- 
dent of our republic. When the business of 

g independence from the British 
Crown became a full-time job, John Rutledge 
Was given the absolute powers of a wartime 
head of state. 
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His biographer reports that before join- 
ing in the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States, John Rutledge had written 
that document practically single-handed. 

John Rutledge accepted a challenge. More 
important, he conquered it. 

A great challenge faces the lawyer of today. 
It is the challenge to help preserve constitu- 
tional authority. It is the challenge to help 
protect the fundamental safeguards of a 
free people. 

The task is not an easy one. Two dia- 
metrically opposite views are being tried in 
the court of public opinion. The verdict may 
determine the future character of our Gov- 
ernment. 

One view adheres to the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the meaning of our basic law does 
not change like the color of the chameleon— 
that it remains the same until changed by 
the orderly method provided for its amend- 
ment. 

The other view advocates that the basic 
law means whatever the Government thinks 
it ought to mean. 

This view finds expression sometimes in 
the executive branch, sometimes in the legis- 
lative branch, and more currently in the 
judicial branch. 

Too often the inherent power of Govern- 
ment is mistaken for constitutional au- 
thority. There is a difference between the 
two. Authority comprehends the things that 
a government has the right to do. Power 
may extend to the things that a government 
has no right to do. 

The abuse of authority is the use of 
power that exceeds authority. The police 
officer has power. When a prisoner is abused, 
the police officer uses his power, but he ex- 
ceeds his authority. 

Whether you live in Vermont or Virginia, 
or in any other State, your constitutional 
freedom is reduced every time the inherent 
power of Government is used to exceed its 
constitutional authority. The degree of re- 
duction is proportionate to the degree of 
abuse. 

Since the establishment of our Govern- 
ment, power has been used in excess of au- 
thority. Some abuses have been limited in 
scope. Many have been temporary. A few 
may have become enduring. These things 
are inherently the evil in all government. 

The real danger is our acquiescence in 
the gradual extension of power beyond the 
scope of authority. Usually people in other 
locales have little concern about the abuse 
of authority so long as it immediately affects 
only others. It is this normal indifference 
that supports the evil of gradualism. It is 
by gradualism that successful inroads are 
being made Into the rights and prerogatives 
of the States and their peoples. 

The Constitution is not peculiar to our 
country. Every nation has a basic organic 
law or principles of government embodied in 
written documents or found in established 
institutions and customs. What is peculiar 
to the United States Is the simple but es- 
sential fact that our people are the authors 
of their Constitution. 

The people are the authority for its origin. 
The people are the authority for its continu- 
ance. The people are the authority for its 
amendment, It is this exclusive authorship 
that distinguishes our Nation for its govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 


The Government did not establish the 
Constitution. The Constitution established 
the Government. 

It is fundamental that the Constitution 
is designed to define and to limit govern- 
mental authority for the protection of the 
people. It is fundamental that the authority 
of the Government is derived solely from the 
Constitution. It is fundamental that the 
Government possesses no authority from any 
other source. 

Every proposed change in our Constitution 
is within itself a proposed change in our 
existing form of government. The merits or 
demerits of proposed changes can only be 
evaluated properly when considered in the 
light of that simple truth. 

The authority to change the Constitution 
encompasses the authority to destroy it, and 
ultimately the form of government. The 
authority to destroy by change can be safely 
reposed only in the hands of all of the 
people, 

These things are basic and being basic are 
often ignored for the sake of expediency. 

When our Founding Fathers wrote and 
adopted the charter of our freedom, they 
recognized the need for providing some order- 
ly and representative means for making de- 
sirable changes. 

The Constitution specifies the manner in 
which it may be amended by the people. It 
authorizes no other method of change, 
Twenty-two times, since the Constitution 
was adopted, it has been changed by the 
amendment of the people. 

One of the world’s better known women 
recently said: “No law is static. All laws 
respond to the development of the world and 
the nation.” 

That may be true in a very generous sense, 
but the philosophy that the Constitution 
must remain static unless the Government 
usurps the authority to change it is untrue 
in any sense. 

Our Constitution Is intended to be mobile 
to the degree that it can be amended, but 
solely by the people. A constitution that 
can be changed by the Government is re- 
sponsive only to the Government. 

The surest way to make our Constitution 
a meaningless, dead document ts for the peo- 
ple to yield to the effort of Government to 
change it. If Government can change it to 
accomplish a purpose that you approve, 
Government can change it to accomplish a 
purpose that you do not approve. 

There are a few lawyers who fail to recog- 
nize or deplore a willful breach of a written 
contract that can be performed. 

We ought to be greatly concerned when the 
most famous of all contracts is broken. We 
should be primarily concerned when the 
Government is the party breaking that con- 
tract, 


The segment of persons who disapprove of 
the constitutional method of changing our 
basic law perhaps have found a quicker 
method. Perhaps they know that by legal 
means they might fail altegether to attain 
their end. 

The system that they advocate is appar- 
ently easier for them at the present time, but 
completely unconstitutional. 

To this group the fundamental law is not 
like the eternal truths—the same yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. What a word meant 
when it was used is of no concern to them, 
Neither is the prescribed method of changing 
that word, 
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Should this philosophy be carried to its 
logical conclusion, there would be no reason 
for a written Constitution. 

One of the great dangers to constitutional 
authority will be found in the abuse of ju- 
dicial power. This danger is not limited to 
the compulsory social mixing of large num- 
bers of two biologically different races dur- 
ing the formative years of their lives and 
against parental wishes. 

But that is the problem that outside in- 
termeddlers are forcing upon South Caro- 
lina. It particularly affects the Clarendon 
County School District involved in the 
school segregation cases, where school fa- 
cilities for Negroes are the equal of those for 
white children. It is a vital problem to us 
because in that district there are in round 
figures 2,800 Negro pupils to only 250 white 
pupils. 

But as great as that local problem is to us, 
it is involved in the greater issue that en- 
compasses the Nation. That issue is whether 
the judiciary shall usurp the authority re- 
served to the people to change their Consti- 
tution. 

When abuses of the executive branch be- 
come known, the people can change the exec- 
utive. When abuses of the legislative branch 
become known, the people can elect new 
representatives. 

No one realizes, better than you, the ef- 
fectiveness of the public will in removing 
an elective official from public office in 
either the executive or legislative branch. 
When abuses of the judicial branch be- 
come known, the will of the public cannot 
act as effectively. 

There is great danger in vesting absolute 
authority in one final appellate court far 
removed from the locus of many of the 
Cases coming before it. Realizing this, our 
Pounding Fathers made positive provision 
for curbing the scope of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of the United 
Btates. 

The Constitution in article II. section 2, 
authorizes the Congress to make such ex- 
ceptions to the appellate jurisdiction as the 
Congress may deem wise. 

The Congress could enact legislation curb- 
ing the appellate jurisdiction of the Court 
for the future protection of all citizens. 

This the proponents of a judicial hiearchy 


oppose. 

Already efforts are being made to amend 
the Constitution so as to strike from it this 
Guaranty against judicial tyranny. The 
enemies of constitutional authority are 
resourceful people. 

The Co must share the responsi- 
bility for future judicial infringement on 
the prerogatives of the States and the people 
or it must accept the responsibility for main- 
taining constitutional government. 

There is nothing sacred about the judici- 
ary. It is composed of the same fallible men 
that compose our other branches of Govern- 
ment. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States was established, the total population 
of our Nation was about that of the present 
population of North Carolina. Today, our 
population exceeds 160 million, 

Then, there were only 13 States, located 
along the Atlantic seaboard, all closely knit 
by a common heritage and mutual problems. 
Today, there are 48 States extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico. Two additional Territories ac- 
tively seek statehood. 

The local problems of the States are varied. 
Their people are basically different in their 
thinking, their traditions, their standards. 

To expect 9 normally intelligent human 
being selected by 1 normally intelligent 
human being to exercise final judicial au- 
thority in a way that will render justice 
among so many people scattered over so 
large an arca is almost, if not, wishful 
thinking. 
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To paraphrase a new and novel judicial 
expression, the clock cannot be turned back 
to 1776. 

The appellate jurisdiction has not kept 
pace with the development of our Nation. 

It is inevitable under our present appellate 
system that the opinions of the Court will 
be varied and lacking in- uniformity. It 
is surprising that they are not more varied 
and more lacking in uniformity. It Is reason- 
able to assume that they will become even 
more varied and more lacking in uniformity 
as the Court extends the doctrine that the 
Constitution means what the Court thinks 
it ought to mean, 

To {nd a workable and politically accept- 
able appellate system that will be adequate 
to the increasing variety of interests and 
problems of a populous and sprawling Nation 
without destroying constitutional authority 
is one of the great problems of today. The 
present system dating as it does from the 
time of the oxcart and the wilderness is 
incapable of dispensing final organic justice 
because man is incapable of attaining all 
wisdom. 

There is no lawyer in America who can 
advise a client with any degree of certainty 
in the field of constitutional law. That fact 
is an inescapable indictment of our present 
appellate judicial system. 

Without asking for it, you were given a 
rich heritage of freedom. It came to you 
as easy money comes to some. Money that 
comes easily, goes easily—and quickly. 

Will that be the way of our heritage of 
freedom? Or will we recognize its priceless 
value, a yalue not to be regained once dis- 
sipated? If we recognize the value of our 
heritage, we shall work to preserve that her- 
itage, so that we may give with pride to our 
posterity the guaranty of freedom that was 
given to us. 


Excerpts From Address by Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon Before American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the address of the Vice President 
of the United States before the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 3, 1955. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aggressive international communism pre- 
sents the only threat to world peace. There 
will be no major war unless the Communist 
nations begin one. 

How can we best deal with this threat? 

The guiding principle of our policy is 
peace without surrender. History shows 
that in dealing with dictators, a policy of 

ess and concessions may bring a tem- 
porary truce in the short run. But in the 
long run such a policy leads to war. 

We believe this is the policy which has 
the best chance to bring peace without sur- 
render: 

Militarily and economically: Keep the 
United States and the free world stronger 
than any potential aggressors. 

Diplomatically: On the one hand, firm- 
ness in which our will and determination to 
use our strength against aggression when it 
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occurs is made clear to the world. On the 
other hand, fairness and friendship in 
which we emphasize: 

Our readiness to join with other nations 
in converting the power of the atom to 
peaceful uses. 

Our willingnees to participate in big power 
conferences when conditions are such that 
there would be a chance to reduce world 
tensions. 

Our desire to explore every means of re- 
ducing the level of armaments, a determi- 
nation which was made dramatically clear 
by the unprecedented appointment of Har- 
old Stassen to Cabinet rank as assistant to 
the President for disarmament. 

Some who question the wisdom of this 
policy have suggested thet the United States 
should announce to the world at this time 
that certain named areas would not be de- 
fended by us if attacked. Apparently they 
believe such action would avoid war. 

But a study of history casts grave doubt 
on this contention. 

In January 1950 Secretary Acheson an- 
nounced that Korea was outside the defense 
zone of the United States. Some may have 
breathed a sigh of relief at that time in the 
belief that there would be no war in Korea. 
But in June the Communists attacked and 
we had to go in unprepared. 

It was just 17 years ago that we heard 
the cry, "Why die for Danzig?” No one died 
for Danzig then—millions died later. 

History shows that surrender of territory 
in itself never satisfies an aggressor; it only 
increases his appetite. 

The possibility that surrender of territory 
demanded by an aggressor might remove the 
chance for war over that territory—now, 
must be weighed against the effect such 
action would have in increasing the chance 
for a bigger war—later. This is the difficult 
decision which confronts the President, a 
decision which he correctly insists can and 
should be made only when we see the nature 
of the attack. 

Of this much we can be sure. Where s 
dictatorial aggressor is involved the only way 
to eliminate all chance for war is to sur- 
render completely. We believe that, if we 
sre not to do that, the least chance for war 
and the best chance for peace will be cre- 
ated through following a policy of strength 
and firmness with the door always open to 
negotiation but never to appeasement. 

There should always be open discussion 
and criticism of our policies because the de- 
cisions we eventually make must represent 
the very best thinking of the Nation. But 
this we should get straight at the outset— 
there is no war party in America. 

I know of no one in the House or Senate, 
Democrat or Republican, no one in the ad- 
ministration, no one of our top military 
leaders, who wants war. 

Anyone who charges that there is a war 
party in the United States is unfortunately 
feeding the Communist propaganda mul 
which has been grinding out this big lie 
and trying to peddle it around the world 
for years. 

Let us advocate vigorously the policies we 
think are best designed to avoid war and 
obtain peace. But let us do so without 
questioning the motives of those who dis- 
agree with us. We may disagree on the 
means but we all agree on the end. 

I have sat in the councils of the admin- 
istration over 2 years. No two men could be 
better qualified and more dedicated for the 
task of finding peaceful solutions to world 
conflicts than President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles. 

They bring a wealth of diplomatic and 
military experience to their positions. 

They have the judgment and temperament 
which comes from long participation in the 
making of great decisions, 

The Nation can be sure that there will be 
no trigger-happy decisions as they lead the 
Nation during this period of world tension 
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Eightieth Birthday Anniversary of For- 
mer Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst, 
of Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
privileged to read a speech by a former 
Member of this august body, Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, which he delivered at 
a dinner tendered him by John Russell 
Ren6de, on the 80th anniversary of the 
Senator's birth. 

I saw the Senator recently, and he 
was looking fit as a fiddle—his eye was 
keen, his step was firm, and his brain 
was working keenly and alertly. I re- 
member so well when he was one with 
us in the Senate, how many a day was 
made brighter by his getting up just be- 
fore the end of a session and giving us 
5 or 10 minutes of beautiful English sur- 
rounding jeweled ideas. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of Senator Ashurst's speech 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Henry FOUNTAIN ASHURST AT A 
DINNER TENDERED TO Hım BY MR. JOHN 
RUSSELL RENOE ON THE 80TH ANNIVERSARY 
or MR. AsHURST’s BIRTHDAY 


When a man reaches the age of 80 years 
he should have learned many things; he 
should have learned to make peace with the 
Lord; with mankind, with himself and to 
make his will. When he reaches 80 years 
he has atoned, or tried to atone, for the 
Wrongs he has committeed and has forgot- 
ten the wrongs, if any, against himself. As 
he grows old he probably grows better—not 
that he is so much inclined to forsake his 
sins but that his sins will forsake him. His 
ambitions are behind him; they are either 
achieved or are faded and diminished in im- 
portance. 

He finds that Ufe runs in a sort of cycle; 
he is born without teeth or hair and in old 
age he is usually bereft of teeth and hair. 
In early childhood days one's steps are short 
and uncertain—in old age one’s strides will 
be short and uncertain. He has learned 
that as one grows old, one either develops 
the childish intolerance of hardened arteries 
or slides gracefully into a beautiful senility. 

He has learned that fame and riches may 
take wings, but that cultural and spiritual 
resources abide with him. He has learned 
that happiness may not be captured as a 
general would capture a city or as a hunter 
Would capture a wild beast; he has prob- 
ably learned the lessons taught by the 
Prophets of ancient Palestine and the Sages 
of ancient Athens; that happiness always 
eludes those who seek it for themselves, 
alone, but wells up like a loving tide around 
those who seek to give happiness to others. 

I would not have you to believe that I, 
Myself, have learned all these beautiful 
things—I am far too young in spirit to have 
learned these lessons quite fully. 

No words at my command can express my 
gratitude: gratitude to the Lord; to my 
Country; to my brothers and my sister and 
to my friends. Few men through life have 
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sọ many loyal friends as I have. I have no 
children but my stepson; Mr. Renoe has 
for 50 years given me a love and a devotion 
seldom witnessed in this busy world. Many 
times when I could not see my way through, 
he has guided me. 

I am grateful that my eye has not been 
dimmed; that I can still see the American 
fing; that I can still read great literature; 
that I can still see beautiful women; still 
see the brave red, royal-hearted rose; still 
see the violet—one of my favorite flowers— 
so becoming to me as it is the emblem of 
modesty and self-effacement; still see the 
golden wedges of a desert sunset and still 
see the splintered moonbeams glitter on the 
midnight snow-crust; grateful that I can 
still hear the multitudinous voices of the 
ocean; still hear the litany of the wind; still 
hear Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin's divine 
Polonaise and Good Night Irene. 

I am of the opinion that all persons, 
whether rich or poor, have equal and equiv- 
alent measure of joy and sorrow, of pleasure 
and pain. It is well through life to culti- 
vate the art of making flowers grow from 
the plowshare of sorrow. We do not expect 
those persons who sit in the shadow of a 
great sorrow to pour forth lyrical notes but 
they may cultivate the beautiful art of mak- 
ing grief a way of growth. 

There is a lesson in the life of Edwin Booth, 
the great American actor. There suddenly 
one evening fell upon him without warn- 
ing, and without blame, the ightning- blast 
of disgrace, obloquy, abuse, contempt, pover- 
ty and blighted fame when his brother, John 
Wilkes Booth, assassinated the President. 
But Edwin Booth, with his manifold graces 
and virtues, with courage, with an agreeable 
disposition rose from his despised and re- 
pulsive condition and lived so good a life— 
a life so richly filled with the jewels of kind- 
ness and good deeds that he became one of 
the most beloved characters of his day. All 
the world admired the gallant way in which 
he struggled upward and onward and made 
pure, white lilies grow and float upon the 
dark, muddy stream of his brother's wasted 
life. 

Youth should be prudent along with its 
boldness—for youth has much to lose; there- 
fore, do not sow your wild oats in youth— 
you might live to reap the terrible harvest— 
sow your wild oats in your old age and you 
will not live till harvest time. 

I do not need to be prudent—for me the 
voyage of life is nearly over and, although 
I have always been a landlubber, I shall act 
the part of a good seaman; steer my ship 
into a peaceful harbor, take down the tall 
masts, fold the wide and swelling canvas in 
preparation for the eternal anchorage and 
these things I do with a grateful and con- 
tented heart. 


Plans of Bald Knob Christian Foundation 
Inc. for Erection of Giant Cross on 
Bald Knob Mountain, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
relating to the plans of the Bald Knob 
Christian Foundation, Inc., for the erec- 
tion of a cross in southern Illinois. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


As a result of the tireless efforts of the men 
and women of the Bald Knob Christian 
Foundation, Inc., there is to be erected in 
Union County, NI, a mammoth 500-foot 
cross, the world’s largest, and dedicated to 
& greater unity of religious thought and ef- 
fort. The location is near the population 
heart of the United States and the great 
cross is to be built atop Bald Knob Moun- 
tain, to be known as Mount Calvary, in 
southern Illinois. Illuminated at night, the 
great cross will be visible over an area of 
7,500 miles spreading its important lesson 
of the importance of religion to each and all. 

This huge cross with its connected build- 
ing will be a shrine for all denominations 
of all religious beliefs. This is a magnifi- 
cent undertaking embracing the greatness 
of all the concepts of the American way of 
life. 

This undertaking is due to the unselfish 
work of C. Lester Biggs and Wayman Presley 
of Union County, Ill., joined by the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs headed by Mrs, 
Theodore Chapman, Jerseyville, Ill., and Mrs, 
R. I. C. Prout. The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs with 5 million members 
throughout the United States is conducting 
a fund drive for funds aimed at raising $3 
million for the construction of the cross, 


In proper recognition of this splendid mon- 
ument dedicated to embrace and signify our 
freedom for religious belief and as a further 
recognition of the efforts of the American 
people to make this great shrine a reality, 
it is fitting and proper that we reflect upon 
the significance of this worthy effort and 
that as individuals we do everything that is 
proper to further it, 


The Mandate of the Hoover Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few months various re- 
ports have been submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, popularly known as the 
Hoover Commission. Some criticism has 
developed because certain of the Com- 
mission's recommendations have con- 
cerned governmental policy, as well as 
economy and efficiency. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I am including certain edi- 
torial comments, which reveal that the 
Congress specifically intended that the 
Commission should make recommenda- 
tions for substantive changes, as well as 
procedural and administrative improve- 
ments: 

[From the New York Times of February 15, 
1955] 
In THE NATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
THE HOOVER GROUP MOVES TO BROADER GROUND 

Wasuincton, February 14.—The first re- 
port to Congress of the current Hoover Com- 
mission marks the fundamental difference 
between the function assigned to the origi- 
mal group and to this one. The Lodge- 
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Brown Act of 1947 directed a commission 
headed by former President Hoover to recom- 
mend better procedures and administrative 
practices in the Federal Government as it 
is. But the Brown-Ferguson Act of 1953 
empowered a second such body, under the 
same chairmanship, to propose substantive 
changes, This it did today with its first set 
of proposals, among them one to separate 
politically appointed officials who make pol- 
icy from a permanent career service for the 
administration of policy. 

This difference in assignment was ex- 
plained in a booklet prepared for the dis- 
tributed by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. The authors—Ray Harvey, 
Louis W. Koenig, and Albert Somit of New 
York University—stated it in this way: “If, 
for example, the first Commission had estab- 
lished a task force to study the operations 
of Army bakeries, that task force would 
have reported on the efficiency [of] * * * 
the program and would (possibly) have 
made recommendations designed {for im- 
provement]. * * A similar task force 
established by the new Hoover Commission 
can now go beyond * * and raise the 
more basic issue of whether some, or even 
all, of the Army bakery activities conflict 
or are competitive with those carried on by 
private enterprise * * and conceivably 
recommend the abolition or sharp curtall- 
ment of almost any program on substantive 
grounds.” 

This new authority is derived from clause 
5 of the Brown-Ferguson Act instructing the 
Commission to look into “eliminating non- 
essential services, functions and activities 
which are competitive with private enter- 
prise,“ regardless of the efficiency with which 
they are being conducted. Hence, while the 
first Commission dealt largely with the or- 
ganization patterns of each department and 
agency of the Government, the second is 
examining functions that are general in the 
Federal establishment. The findings will be 
released in about 20 reports before May 31, 
the group's terminal date fixed by Congress. 

A MORE CONTROVERSIAL FUTURE 

These papers will survey and make rec- 
Ommendations concerning such general, 
cross-governmental activities as the follow- 
ing: lending, procurement, budgeting, water 
resources, research and international intelli- 
gence. Since many recommendations will be 
for changes in policy, several are sure to 
enter a field of controversy new to the Com- 
mission. It is one thing to propose better 
procedure in Army bakeries—as the first 
Hoover group did. Itis quite another to rec- 
ommend the end of “political clearance“ re- 
quirements for rural letter-carriers—as the 
Commission now has done. 

But, despite the broadening of the original 
writ both groups have concentrated on econ- 
omy and efficiency. A saving estimated at 
$3 billion annually was implicit in the rec- 
ommendations of the first Commission that 
Congress adopted, but these were quickly 
wiped out by the Korean war and inflation, 
It is the hope of the current group, Congress 
willing, to show the way to even more sub- 
stantial economies. In proposing today a 
senior Civil Service of career employees, en- 
larging as well as giving permanency to these, 
the Commission noted that this and other 
personnel suggestions could reduce the an- 
nual costs of Federal employee turnover by 
about $50 million a year, 

The original Commission did very well in 
Congress, considering the fact that one of 
its targets was wasteful political patronage. 
It made 273 recommendations of which 198 
have been partly or wholly legislated. And 
some of the proposals of that group are still 
going to the Capitol, an example being the 
Suggested change in postal rates to cover 
the deficit of the Post Office Department. 

The quality of the Hoover Commission 
reports reflects not only the distinction of 
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the Commissioners but that of members of 
the task forces as well. Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
headed the group that made the study on 
which today’s recommendations to Congress 
were based. And, while the Commission ex- 
ercises final judgment on the conclusions of 
its task forces, it sends them along to Con- 
gress, whether or not endorsing them. An 
instance was provided today by a Dodds com- 
mittee finding that was ignored but passed 
on by the Commission. This was that a 
group of distinguished citizens should at 
once make an inquiry into the Government's 
personnel security system. (To this the 
President also has turned a cold shoulder.) 

How many careers does the work in hand 
make it for Herbert Hoover? The number 
depends on the compiler of the fabulous 
catalog. But it could be computed as seven: 
World premier mining engineer; savior of 
European children in the path of the First 
World War; Government business counselor 
as Secretary of Commerce; President of the 
United States; historian of his times; auto- 
biographer; and now chief architect of Fed- 
eral reforms. 


[From the Washington Star of March 22, 
1955] 


EXPLORING Far—Byr MANDATE 


The Hoover Commission is being accused 
of going too far afield in its latest report to 
Congress, covering Federal lending and in- 
surance activities. Dissenting Commission- 
er CHer HOLIFIELD (there were a total of five 
dissents) complained in his minority report 
that the Commission was willing to roam far 
and wide in the field of public policy. He 
expressed doubt that Congress intended it 
to do so. It is true that the Commission 
has explored very extensively the broad field 
of Government lending and insurance, re- 
turning recommendations that are plainly 
controversial, But the madate which Con- 
gress gave the Commission was a very broad 
one. The Commission could have been ac- 
cused of shirking its responsibilities if it 
arbitrarily had limited its inquiries. 

Representative Holm correctly said 
that Congress reestablished the Hoover 
group to study the present organization and 
operations of the executive departments and 
agencies, with a view to better management 
and economy.” He added, however, that he 
does not believe Congress wanted advice on 
public policies of every sort. But Congress 
granted the group far wider authority than 
that given the first Hoover Commission. 
Whereas the original Commission could rec- 
ommend only reorganizations and consolida- 
tions within or among the agencies, the 
present Commission was empowered to rec- 
ommend, also, “abolishing services, activi- 
ties, and functions not necessary to the 
efficient conduct of government” and “elimi- 
nating nonessential services, functions, and 
activities which are competitive with private 
enterprise.” 

The majority of the Commission was acting 
under this specific authority, therefore, when 
it recommended that some Federal lending 
agencies be brought into the private-enter- 
prise system, that other agencies be mu- 
tualized along lines of mutual savings and 
insurance institutions, that hidden subsi- 
dies be disclosed to the public, and that 
these agencies generally be made self-sup- 
porting. Since aid to farmers, veterans, and 
other substantial and politically potent 
groups would be affected by the proposed 
reforms, Congress has been handed a hot 
potato by the Commission. But the bi- 
partisan Hoover Commission has shown no 
reluctance to tackle politically explosive sub- 
jects in the past. It has gained prestige and 
public respect for that very reason. It would 
be refreshing if Congress showed comparable 
objectivity in considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 


April 13 
Roosevelt and Yalta Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hatred of Roosevelt Is Key to 
Yalta Controversy,” which was pub- 
lished in the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, 
and which was also published in the 
Modesto Bee and the Fresno Bee of Cali- 
fornia, on March 22, of this year. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HATRED OF ROOSEVELT Is Key TO YALTA 
CONTROVERSY 


Like scavenging hordes of little foxes, the 
haters of Franklin D. Roosevelt are digging in 
the boneyard of Yalta. 

The release of the incomplete, already chal- 
lenged records of the Yalta Conference has 
been leaped upon with smug indignation or 
ill-concealed delight, to degrade, belittle and 
deface the man who did as much as any 
single person to see America through both 
its worst domestic crisis and its greatest 
hour of peril. 

The defamers of the dead are almost drool- 
ing over every action and word of Roosevelt 
which in their own extensive hindsight can 
be presented as a mistake. 

Sooner or later their vindictive second 
guessing is bound to boomerang. The Ameri- 
can people are not that stupid, not that 
petty, and not that ungrateful. 

Had it not been for Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, yes and Josef Stalin, there might 
not have been a Yalta Conference. It might 
have been a Berlin conference presided over 
by Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini to 
which America, Britain, and Russia might 
have gone as defeated supplicants. 

The bold and ridiculed goal of 50,000 Amer- 
ican fighting planes set by Roosevelt, the 
lend-lease deal which kept Britain in the 
war, the long struggle back from Pearl Har- 
bor, the unbelievable acceleration of Ameri- 
can industry, the high level of national mo- 
rale and the brilliant battlefield strategy 
all were in part contributions of Roosevelt 
to his Nation's victory and salvation. 

Yet never since Abraham Lincoln has any 
American encountered such hatred and dep- 
recation as that heaped upon Roosevelt. It 
is an unrelenting hatred which he incurred 
by the methods he employed to save the Na- 
tion from economic disaster just before he 
was called upon to shoulder the burdens of a 
World War. It is a hatred which does not 
have the best Interest of the American people 
at heart. 

To these detractors Roosevelt in death is 
a threat. It is necessary from their view 
to destroy even his image and reputation. 
To accomplish this end they cry impreca- 
tions against a voice which is silent; with 
eyes which have seen all that has hap- 
pened these last 10 years they dam those 
eyes which, being mortal, could not foresee 
the precise future. And to make this cow- 
ardly hypocrisy supreme many who now de- 
nounce Roosevelt's efforts in Yalta to keep 
Russia in the war are the very ones who 
cheered loudest when he succeeded in doing 
just that. 

The man who attended the Yalta Confer- 
ence did not have long to live. He did not 
see V-day. He had led the Nation out of 
the pit of fear In the depression and done 
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much to invest it with sufficient strength to 
save the free world. 

Certainly he deserves from all freemen a 
resolute resistance to the present nibbling 
of the scavengers. Deep in the heart of the 
hatred of Roosevelt is hatred of the people 
themselves. The affection the people held 
for Roosevelt is what the defamers really 
seek to destroy. Only disgust and indigna- 
tion should greet their efforts. 


Byrd Is Commended for His Consistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Byrp Is Commended for His 
Consistency,” written by Frank R. Kent, 
which was published in the Washington 
Star of March 27, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brrp Is COMMENDED For His ConsistreNcry— 
VIRGINIAN ALSO Is PRAISED FOR PERSONAL 
COURAGE 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

The more the record of S.nator Harry F. 
Brrp, of Virginia, is studied the firmer be- 
comes the conviction that in consistency 
and courage no one in public life is more 
outstanding and effective than he—exceed- 
ingly few his equal. He is a real national 
asset, a credit alike to his State and his 
country. 

This may seem overpraise. Actually it is 
not. It has been true for many years, but 
what makes it appropriate to restate it now 
is the manner in which he has twice demon- 
strated these qualities in a single week. For 
example, few will dispute that had it not 
been for Senator Byrd, President Eisenhower 
would have been defeated in his Senate fight 
to prevent the Democrats from enacting 
their $20 handout tax bill. This would have 
maimed the administration's fiscal program, 
greatly accelerated inflation, and wrought 
considerable havoc with the national econ- 
omy. Of course, four other Democrats, in- 
cluding Senator ROBERTSON of 
Gronce, of Georgia, HolLAN D. of Florida, and 
ELLENDER, Of Louisiana, voted against their 
partys scheme, recognized as purely politi- 
cal. But few will dispute that it was Sen- 
ator Brno who struck the rardest blows and 
was most responsible for the Eisenhower 
Senate victory on March 16. 

Of course, this greatly pleased the Presi- 
dent and the Republicans generally. But if 
they reasoned it meant that Senator BYRD 
had become a thick-and-thin administra- 
tion supporter, that he was a party bolter 
like the garrulous Senator Warne Morse, of 
Oregon, then they were greatly mistaken, 
This was demonstrated when 2 days after he 
- had voted on the tax issue Senator BYRD de- 
livered a blistering indictment of the ad- 
ministration's vast road program. 

At the end of the Senator's speech it was 
generally conceded he had crippled the ad- 
ministration’s plan. His opposition was not 
because of hostility to the building of new 
and better roads to keep pace with changing 
times. Rather it is based on two things con- 
cerning which the Senator has very strong 
convictions, indeed. One is that the pro- 
gram would largely take away from the 
States control of the roads within their own 
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boundaries. The other is that its method of 
financing would involve a great waste of 
money and an inevitable increase in the na- 
tional debt. 

To these two things Senator Byrn is un- 
shakeably opposed. This was why he so 
strongly supported the President in his fight 
to prevent the Democrats from emasculating 
his tax proposals, For the same reasons he 
is opposing the President's road proposals. 
Now, the fact is that President Eisenhower 
and Senator BYRD are in accord on both these 
basic things, Equally they want to prevent 
the waste of Government money, equally 
they favor control by the States of their own 
internal affairs. In this matter the point is 
not as to which is right in his contention 
about the method of financing the roads. 
There is a plausible argument on both sides. 
The point here sought to be made is that 
Senator Ben votes and talks the way he be- 
lieves regardless of who is President or what 
the so-called “political angles.” 

In brief, he is a man of character and 
courage. There are, of course, others in Con- 
gress, but they are not many, and he is the 
outstanding one. His opposition to the 
Eisenhower road program after his essential 
support of the Eisenhower tax proposals re- 
calis an incident in the 1930's when Mr. 
Roosevelt was President. One morning 
while the old AAA bill was pending in the 
Senate Senator BYRD got a call from the 
White House. “Harry,” a voice said, this is 
your old friend Franklin Roosevelt.” “Yes, 
Mr. President.“ said Senator Byrp. “Harry,” 
said the President, "I want you to do me a 
great personal favor.” “Anything I can Tul 
do, Mr. President,” said Senator Brno. 
“Well,” said the President, “I hope you will 
vote for this agricultural bill which is com- 
ing up today.“ “Now, Mr. President,” said 
Senator Byzp, “I would be glad to do any- 
thing I could for you personally, but I just 
can't vote for that bill because I believe it 
is an unsound bill which violates the Con- 
stitution and would not benefit either the 
farmer or the country.” 

Without another word the President hung 
up. From that day to Mr. Roosevelt's death 
Senator Brun was not invited to the White 
House in either his personal or official capac- 
ity. This rather amused Senator BYRD, but 
it was entirely typical of the small, vindic- 
tive spirit of Mr. Roosevelt toward those 
whom he was unable to charm or coerce into 
support. Perhaps it is worth mentioning 
that after this breach between the President 
and the Senator, Senator BYRD in 1940 was 
renominated in Virginia with no Democratic 
primary opposition and that the Republicans 
put up no candidate against him in the 
general election, 


Report by Senator Smith, of Maine, on 
Trip to the Far East and Mediter- 
ranean Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, during 
the congressional lull in late February 
and early March, my distinguished and 
able colleague, the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH] went on a trip en- 
tirely at her own expense through the 
Far East, and Mediterranean areas. 

Upon her return she wrote a report 
on her observations for the Trunk, which 
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is an excellent little newspaper published 
by the Maine Council of Young Repub- 
licans. 

Senator SMITH visited some 13 coun- 
tries on her trip. She conferred with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on For- 
mosa; President Magsaysay in the Phil- 
ippines; Prime Ministers U Nu in Burma, 
Nehru in India, Mohammed Ali in Paki- 
stan, Nasser in Egypt, Menderes in 
Turkey, Scelba in Italy, and Chief of 
State Franco in Spain. But in her tra- 
ditionally thorough way, Senator SMITH 
did not merely talk with the leaders in 
the countries she visited; she also talked 
with average citizens in the villages and 
countryside. 

In order that all Members of Congress 
may have an opportunity to read Senator 
Smirn’s interesting and enlightening 
Summary report on her trip which ap- 
peared in the April 7, 1955, issue of the 
Trunk, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Trunk of April 7, 1955] 
Report oN Recent Terre ABROAD 
(By Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH) 

Recently I returned from an extensive trip 
overseas for which Communist Russia at- 
tacked me calling me an Amazon warmonger 
hiding behind a rose. The length of it in 
miles was approximately 30,000 miles. The 
length of it in time was 4 weeks. It was 
not at taxpayers’ expense as the Government 
did not pay for a penny of it but rather I 
paid for it out of my own personal funds. 
During a goodly portion of the time that I 
Was gone the Senate was in an undeclared 
recess with the understanding that no im- 
portant business would be taken up so that 
Republicans could speak at Lincoln dinners 
and Democrats could speak at Jefferson- 
Jackson dinners. 

VISITS CHIANG, HORACE HILDRETH 


Tt was a person-seeing trip and not a sight- 
seeing trip since there wasn't enough time 
to do leisurely sightseeing. The places that 
I went to were Japan, Formosa, Philippines, 
Vietnam, Hong Kong, Thailand, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain. Some of the national leaders 
I had conferences with were Chief Justice 
Tanaka of Japan; Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa, where I also 
inspected the Chinese Nationalist troops; 
President Magsaysay in the Philippines, 
where I also addressed the Philippine Sen- 
ate; Prime Minister Diem in Saigon, Indo- 
china, where I also went to refugee camps 
out in the country and where I also conferred 
with Gen. Lawton Collins; the Acting British 
Governor General in Hong Kong; Foreign 
Minister Prince Wan in Thailand, where I 
also visited schools in the country; Prime 
Minister U Nu in Burma; Prime Minister 
Nehru and Vice President Radhakrishnan 
in India, where I also visited in small coun- 
try communities with Indian natives; Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali in Pakistan, where 
I visited Horace and Katherine Hildreth and 
where Horace is doing a magnificent job; 
Prime Minister Nasser in Bzypt; Prime Min- 
ister Menderes in Turkey, where I also visited 
small Turkish country villages and schools; 
Prime Minister Scelba in Italy; and Chief 
of State Franco in Spain. 

TRIP PARTIALLY TELEVISED 


Because I felt that I could share some of 
the experiences of interviews on my trip 
with millions of Americans, I agreed to give 
permission to have some of the conferences 
recorded for later showing on television. 
While none of these were shown in Maine, 
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I have been Informed that the kinescopes 
have been made available free of charge to all 
Maine TV stations desiring them, 

TALKED WITH LITTLE PEOPLE 


But I didn't talk only to the leaders, I 
went into the villages and talked with the 
little people as well. I talked with them to 
learn their feelings and their problems. I 
toid them of the desire of America and Amer- 
icans to be their friends—of how we wanted 
them to be free and remain free from Com- 
munist slavery. I told them how we lived. 
I told them about our wonderful State of 
Maine. It is a great source of satisfaction 
to me that all the embaasies of the countries 
I visited have reported that I served the 
interest of our country well and that my 
visits produced desired results. 


UNITED STATES PRESTIGE GOING UP 


T am glad to report that the prestige of the 
United States abroad is not on the wane, It 
may have been a year or two ago but not 
now, To the contrary, the prestige of the 
United States abroad is going up very much. 
I think that this is largely because President 
Eisenhower in the last few months has begun 
to exercise real leadership, 


SEES CHANGES 

I saw a difference in reaction on this 
abroad between the time of my trip last 
October when repeatedly people said to me 
that they wished President Eisenhower would 
give the world more vigorous leadership and 
that they were almost hungry for him to do 
so and that they would quickly follow. 

In my trip last month, I found that this 
attitude had changed. People in the various 
countries are inspired by the manner in 
which President Eisenhower has been assert- 
ing world leadership. It has done much to 
build up their courage against resisting the 
threat of communism. 


COMMUNIST FALLACY SEEN 


There is growing realization in Asian 
countries that communism is nothing less 
than Russian colonialism or Russian im- 
perialism—something far different from the 
past colonialism they seek to throw off. For 
example, many of the people of northern 
Vietnam who took the side of the Commu- 
nists now say with bitter disappointment 
and disillusionment, “The Communists 
promised to give us the land and they did 
but it hasn't done us any good because they 
take everything we produce from the land 
away from us.” 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN JAPAN 


There has been some talk and some re- 
Ports about anti-Americanism in Japan and 
that it is growing. But let's be realistic 
about that. It is a natural feeling on the 
part of a nation that is in the transition 
stage between coming out of being occupied 
by a foreign conqueror to returning to na- 
tional independence. 

Our Army commander, General Hull, in 
that area, explained it to me this way. He 
sald that it was really a pro-Japanese feeling 
that sometimes evidenced itself in political 
criticism against our occupation troops and 
that it was not really anti-Americanism, He 
pointed out that the Japanese admire and 
respect us—because they found we could do 
things better—we defeated them and while 
they may resent the defeat they nevertheless 
respect us for our victory. 

He further pointed out that Japan has a 
traditional hate for and fear of Russia—that 
history shows repeated warfare between Ja- 
pan and Russia—and that as between the 
United States and Russia, we can depend 
upon Japan to fight very strongly on our 
side. 

MEDITERRANEAN STRENGTH 


At the present our position in the Mediter- 
ranean is yery strong—particularly on the 
ends of the Mediterranean with Spain on the 
west and Turkey on the east being our most 
loyal allies. And it is getting better in the 
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middle now that France and Italy have at 
long last joined the Western European Pact. 
Of course, we have strength in our good ally 
Greece. 

WEAK SPOTS 


Our weak spots are Yugoslavia and north 
Africa. Yugoslavia has a strange form of 
communism supposedly independent from 
Russia. One weakness in north Africa stems 
from the continuing confilct between Israel 
and Egypt. Egypt has considerable distrust 
of us. Another weakness in north Africa is 
the rebellion against French colonialism. It 
is similar to the problem in Indochina, 

All in all I came back from the trip very 
encouraged. I was surprised by the warm 
feeling and friendship shown me by the 
little people as well as the leaders in every 
country that I visited. In spite of the gloomy 
reports I had read and heard, I found that 
America and Americans are far better liked 
and respected in these foreign countries than 
I think we realize. 


WE ARE GAINING 


There is no question but that we are gain- 
ing ground against communism. We may be 
gaining ground slowly but we must remember 
that Asia is going through a most critical 
period of readjustment as people shift from 
past colonialism to future independence and 
self-reliance, In going through such a tran- 
sition, the nations of Asia are suffering from 
growing pains. 

One of the overall impressions I gained 
from the trip is that we should act more from 
confidence in our country and less from fear 
of Russia. I belleve we must start charting 
our course on the basis that we are not going 
to let Russia scare us any more—that we 
are plenty capable of taking care of our- 
selves—and that we must strive for positive 
construction instead of fear-minded, nega- 
tive defensiveness. 

TRIP BENEFICIAL 


Perhaps the most beneficial result of the 
trip to me and the good people of Maine 
whom I represent is that it gave me first 
hand, personal information which wil make 
me better able to pass on important legis- 
lation involving foreign relations and na- 
tional security—to pass on the many bil- 
lions of dollars of appropriations for military 
and economic aid programs in my capacity 
as a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, 


The Late Harold R. Beckley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, among those who are close to the 
Senate, the passing of Harold R. Beck- 
ley, superintendent of the Press Gallery, 
meant the loss of a member of the family. 
He was a faithful and devoted friend 
and counsellor to Senators, correspond- 
ents, and Senate officials for nearly three 
decades. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a resolution approved by the standing 
committee of correspondents and a 
tribute paid to Mr. Beckley by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and tribute were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


April 13 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE OF CORRESPONDENTS 
Whereas in the untimely death of Harold 

R. Beckley, after 29 years of devoted service 

as Assistant and Superintendent of the 

Senate Press Gallery, the Washington corre- 

spondents have lost a warm companion and 

coworker; and 
Whereas Harold R. Beckley, during his 
faithful and valuable service in the Senate 

Press Gallery, won the high respect of mem- 

bers of the press and public officials: There- 

fore be it 

Resolved, That the standing committee of 
correspondents on behalf of the members 
of the press galleries express to the family 
of Harold R. Beckley their deep sorrow at the 
passing of a beloved and outstanding asso- 
ciate, 

TRIBUTE TO HAROLD R. BECKLEY, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF THE SENATE PRESS GALLERY, FRIDAY, 
APRIL 1, 1955, ar FUNERAL SERVICE, BY Da. 
FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS, CHAPLAIN OF THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


We have come at this hour to bring our 
tender tribute to one now gone from our side 
and sight, who across fruitful years lived in 
his house by the side of the road and was a 
friend to man. 

We remember gratefully those fragrant 
virtues of the spirit which made his life as 
the garden of the Lord. His gentleness made 
him great. We think of this comrade be- 
loved as one who wore always the white 
flower of a blameless life. In all his rela- 
tionships with his fellow men he kept his 
honor bright and his integrity unsullied. 
His words, his deeds, his motives, and his 
dealings with a great company he constantly 
touched were as white as the dome under 
which his busy and useful years of national 
service were spent. 

He regarded his relationship to those who 
are the channels of the day's happenings to 
the waiting millions as a sacred trust and 
task, to be administered with patience, dili- 
gence, fairness, painstaking care, and under- 
standing. Now that his sun has gone down 
while it is yet day we bear witness to those 
high, personal qualities which made him 
utterly dependable, For him promises were 
made to be kept; appraisals based on facts, 
and never on personal prejudice. With the 
strictest standards of work and ethics, 
nevertheless kindness and thoughtfulness of 
others was the law of his behavior, 

His little, nameless deeds of loving kind- 
ness bound him as with bands of steel to 
the souls of a great company who appreciated 
his worth and cherished his friendship. 

And now that he has come so suddenly to 
the end of his earthly journey, we think of 
him as one who could walk with kings nor 
lose the common touch; as one who, in the 
school of life, as a good workman had learned 
“to think without confusion clearly, to love 
his fellow man sincerely; to act from honest 
motives purely, and to trust in God and 
heaven securely.” 


Burley Tobacco Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, on 
March 31 the President signed into law 
H. R. 4951, to redetermine the 1955 bur- 
ley tobacco marketing quotas and for 
other purposes, thus becoming Public 
Law 21 of the 84th Congress, 

My colleagues will recall that during 
the debate of this measure on the Sen- 
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ate floor tlie day prior to its approval by 
the President it was brought out that 
increased yields over the past several 
years and the production of excess to- 
bacco had brought the burley tobacco 
program to a point where drastic reduc- 
tions would be required if the program 
were to survive. Through this legisla- 
tion, which was advocated by the grow- 
ers and the farm organizations in the 
tobacco areas, a referendum will be held 
on April 28, at which time the growers 
will have the opportunity to accept or 
decline an additional reduction in their 
quota for this year. Not only does the 
legislation authorize a reduction in the 
1955 crop, it also revises several com- 
pliance features designed to strengthen 
the program, and includes an increase 
in the penalty on the marketing of ex- 
cess tobacco from 50 to 75 percent. 

By unanimous consent, I should like 
to place in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Cynthiana 
Democrat on April 7, 1955, in which this 
legislation is discussed, for I believe it 
represents the thinking of those in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky concerned 
with the future of the tobacco industry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONTROL Is THE ONLY SOLUTION 


The Secretary of Agriculture has been au- 
thorized to reduce marketing quotas on 
burley tobacco for 1955, with the cut limited 
to 15 percent in addition to the 10-percent 
slash ordered last fall by the Secretary. 

Some persons already have formed an 
opinion that, if the new cut is not approved, 
the will revert to the 10-percent 
cut. Under terms of the law, two-thirds of 
the growers must approve of the cuts in a 
referendum to be voted this month or there 
will be no burley support program at all for 
this year, and consequently no controls 
whatsoever. 

This legislation was designed only to bring 
production more in line with demand. Its 
necessity was brought about by overproduc- 
tion of the commodity which had resulted 
in a stockpile crisis forcing that such action 
be taken if this segment of the agricultural 
economy is to survive. 

Those farmers who have lived through the 
bitter experience of offering their tobacco on 
an open market without controls and a Gov- 
ernment support program know full well 
what to expect for their crop under such 
conditions. They have only to compare their 
average of last year with those of any year 
when the controls were not in effect to arrive 
at a reasonable conclusion, 

The only way that farmers of the tobacco- 
Producing sections have any measure of as- 
surance of preventing overproduction is to 
accept the cuts which have been proposed 
when they are given the opportunity to vote 
on the referendum. We doubt that the 
farmers of Harrison County and the rest of 
those in the burley-growing business would 
strengthen their economy by doing otherwise. 

The question they should ask of them- 
elves before going to the polls to vote on the 
forthcoming question is: 

“How many of the things can I buy that I 
Want if tobacco drops to 10 cents a pound?” 

None likes to see his potential earning ca- 
Pacity reduced by 25 percent, but what as- 
surance is given that if production continues 
in Hne with the past that the reduction will 
not be even greater? 

Statistics show that a higher quality prod- 
Uct, even in limited quantities, can always 
command a better price than those of in- 
terior quality produced in volume. 

The seriousness of the burley producer's 
Problem is apparent to all persons having 
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any connection either directly or indirectly 
with the tobacco industry. The ultimate 
choice is up to the farmer. All are hopeful 
that he chooses well. 


Representative Edith Green, of Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Representative EDITH Green, from Ore- 
gon’s Third Congressional District, is 
perhaps one of the busiest Oregonians 
in our Nation's Capital. 

Representative EDITH GREEN repre- 
sents the finest tradition of women oc- 
cupying high public office. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an in- 
formative article about Mrs. Green by 
Ann Sullivan, from the columns of the 
Oregonian for April 8, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE GREEN Finns Carrran Jon 
GRILLING, ANTICIPATES SUMMER 
(By Ann Sullivan) 

One of the busiest Oregonians in Washing- 
ton is Congressman EDITH GREEN, the bright- 
eyed Portland Democrat who swept into 
office last November, 

Home for the first time this week to par- 
ticipate in the Hells Canyon Senate hearings 
and to do a little congressional snooping for 
her own, she's easily 15 pounds lighter than 
when she left for Washington. Biame the 
rigors of 16-hour days, the opening of a new 
Congress and Epirn’s own conscientiousness. 

She hasn't had time for any Washington 
sightseeing, though son Dick, 13, and his 
father, Arthur, have done a lot of it. She 
spends her traveling hours pretty much in 
the 10-minute subway walk between the old 
congressional office building and the House 
of Representatives. 

The Greens live at the new 4200 Cathedral 
(mamed for its address) apartment house, 
where they have a good-sized living room, 
dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms, 
They found that so far they do considerable 
eating out because of the social and work 
demands. A cleaning person comes in three 
times a week to help with housework. 

DICK MISSES FRIENDS 


Dick is in the seventh grade at Alice Deal 
Junior High School, a public school. He 
misses his Portland friends but is looking 
forward to being here for the 3 months of 
the summer vacation. He will return then 
with his father, who will tend to some busi- 
ness. Mrs. Green will join them when Con- 
gress adjourns, probably about August 1. 
They expect to stay with Mrs. Green's 
mother, Mrs, Julia Starrett, 5615 Southeast 
80th Avenue. 

Wistfully, Mrs. Green remembers that 
Oregon summers are so delightful and Wash- 
ington is so hot. But, between then and 
now comes a lot of work to keep the brown- 
eyed, graying solon right busy. Thus goes a 
typical day: 

She gets up at 6:30 a. m., and unless she 
had one of many breakfast meetings sched- 
uled, will breakfast with her family before 
dressing. That’s usually orange juice and 
several cups of black coffee coupled with a 
variation of eggs or meat. She skims two 
papers, the Washington Post and the New 
York Times, 
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BLUE, BLACK PAVORED 


Usually she wears conservative suits to 
her office, most frequently blue or black. 
She takes the family car, a 1955 green De 
Soto sedan, from the apartment house 
garage, and drives it to the office, often get- 
nng to her office at 8 or 8: 30 and at least 

y 9. 

The driving takes 10 minutes, unless dur- 
ing rush hours, and she has no trouble 
parking, for there are spaces reserved for 
congressional Members. 

Her office is room 312 on the third floor 
of the old congressional office bullding, 
looks over a courtyard. It has two high- 
ceilinged, spacious rooms, one of which is 
occupied by a staff of three and the other 
by Mrs. GREEN, 

The inner office has a green carpet, black 
leather overstuffed furniture, including 
chairs and a davenport, a desk, bookcases, 
and other chairs. 

OREGON ARIA RETAINED 


Prominent on the walls are pictures of 
Oregon scenery, which she had sent out 
from Photo Art studios, about a dozen in 
all. Some of them hang on the walls of 
her apartment and some in the office. From 
her desk she can see one of Mount Hood, an- 
other of the city of Portland with Mount 
Hood in the background and a third of the 
St. Johns Bridge. 

First order of business is looking over the 


mall, which sometimes runs to 100 letters 


or more a day. All are answered. 

Soon after 9, people started dropping in. 
including frequent visitors from Oregon. 

She dictates from 9 to 10 a. m., then 
marches off to a daily 10 a. m. committee 
meeting. She is on two, the Interior and 
Insular Committee and the Education and 
Labor Committee. The latter usually meets 
in her building, and other in the new con- 
gressional office building. 

GAVEL FALLS AT NOON 


At noon the House convenes, and it takes 
her 10 minutes to walk there through the 
subway. During lull in activities she usually 
lunches either in the congressional Members’ 
dining room a floor below or another Mem- 
bers’ dining room where they can take guests. 

There are also several snack bars and a 
cafeteria available. 

From all these congressional Members can 
be called, 1 bell for teller vote, 2 for aye-and- 
nay vote; 3 for a quorum call, and 4 for ad=- 
journment. 

MORE STUDY FOLLOWS 


After adjournment, Mrs. GREEN goes back 
to her office, studies, and reads bills and 
background material, sees people, and works 
on legislation, 

What time she goes home depends on the 
amount of work. Sometimes her family will 
join her for dinner at the Congressional Ho- 
tel, and she will go back to the office after- 
ward, Some of her work she'll take home. 

“I don't think I've ever yet gone home 
without work to take with me.” 

Even on Sundays on the way home from 
Westmoreland Congregational Church, she 
usually stops at the office to look at her mall. 
Saturdays she's always there. 

“I've never spent so many hours on a job 
in my life,” she explains seriously. 

SOCIAL DUTIES CONTINUE 

Social obligations, particularly heavy the 
first few weeks, are still demanding, but she 
remembers most vividly the pleasant con- 
gressional reception and luncheon at the 
White House. She even recalls what they 
ate, which was pheasant, wild rice, broccoli, 
consomme, a tossed salad, and peach ice. 

She’s most proud of a real honor given her, 
election to the presidency of the Democratic 
84th Club, which is composed of all the new 
Democratic Members of the House. They 
meet once a week for breakfast. 

“I spend lots of time sitting in chalrs, you 
see.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tabula- 
tion of the votes I have received from 
the State of Iowa in response to my 
annual questionnaire. 


On March 1, I mailed 42,561 question- 
naires to the people of Iowa. I have 
distributed similar questionnaires in the 
First Congressional District of Iowa 
during the past 5 years but this is my 
first statewide distribution. 

The only statement accompanying the 
questionnaire was a letter printed there- 
on as follows: 

Manck 1, 1955. 

Dear Frrenp: The following questions are 
based primarily on the budget report, eco- 
nomic report, President Eisenhower's mes- 
sage to the first session of the 84th Congress 
on the state of the Union, and his special 
messages to Congress. I am sending this 
questionnaire to every 20th householder of 
Towa—both town and country. (I have used 
rural directories for each county, and all 
city directories. For towns without house- 
holder directories, I have used every tele- 
phone directory obtainable.) 

In order to help us tabulate the returns, 
please check your answers but do not add 
any comments on this side. Use the back 
of this sheet for your comments if you 
wish. Your individual opinions will be kept 
strictly confidential. 

I am also distributing yellow sample copies 
to other persons for their information re- 
garding the poll we are taking. These yel- 
low copies will not be tabulated but replies 
to them will be highly valued by me, 

This questionnaire gives Iowa household- 
ers the opportunity to join together without 
regard to party affiliation In stating their 
views on the Issues covered in the question- 
naire. I plan to summarize and present to 
Congress the returns received during the next 
4 weeks. Undoubtedly Congress will con- 
sider this summary as the prevailing view 
of Iowa on these issues. Later on I will 
send a copy of my report to each person to 
whom questionnaires and sample copies have 
been mailed. I hope my report will be of 
interest. 


We have received a total of 6,599 re- 
plies which are included in the tabula- 
tion. This return of 15.5 percent is un- 
usually high for this type of poll, and I 
am deeply grateful to the people of Iowa 
for their generous response. 

The occupations listed by those reply- 
ing were as follows: 


Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely and we received 6,119 sample-copy 
replies which are not included in our 
tabulation. 

Both yellow and white ballots brought 
us hundreds of good discussions on many 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Iowa of the issues of special interest. These 
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There being no objection, the tabula- 


special discussions are of utmost value tion was ordered to be printed in the 


to us. 


Queslionnaire—Tabulation of total 


RecorD, as follows: 


vole 


1. 


cll in 


2. Do you favor military training for 6 months, subject to call in time of war 


ee 


18. Do you approve 


19. 


Do you favor trading American butter for Russian manga 
. Do you favor removing price supports from some types of wheat not fit 


or emergency for 9% years thereafter in lieu of 2 years’ active duty and 

6 years availability? ..-....._.. — „„ 
Do you approve President Eisenhower's foreign polley? 
Do you favor s constitutional amendment making treaties of no force 

and effect if they deny or abridge any right enumerated in the United 


Saaten akaanga k cece Aae aKa 5, 734 
Do you favor ending foreign military nid? 
„Do you favor ending foreign economic ald? 
Do you approve exchange of atom secrets be 


Do you favor authorizing the development an 
private enterprise within our own country). 


for milling in order to improve price-support situation on whest suitable 


panog to help pay for the construction program described in quos- 

n 

Do be favor Federal Government purchase of school-construction bonds 
when school districts cannot soll the bonds at a reasonable price on the 
SELVES OWE SATE re cnn seins aapea 


20. Do you approve matching Federal and State funds to launch statewide 


21. 


22. sa you approve an increase in the minimum wage from 75 to 90 cents 


BEA R 


lo 


> Where national security is not involved in our rect 


1 3 agencies” which would finance construction of schools and 
pay for them by renting them to the school distrlets 
Do you approve direct Federal grants to States to help build schools? 


our 
Do you think m 
should be regulat 


opment of money in welfare funds of labor unions 
by law as insurance funds sre regulated 


the area 


Where the number ot Gin rege private suppliers of power is limited, 
do you approve the Atomic Energy 8 negotiating privately 
the contracts for needed power? 2 

Do you favor reduction of Fedora) Government's com with pri- 
vately owned business and industry): 

procal trade program, 

do you favor making the Tariff Commission’s findings of injury to any 
areal binding upon the President and to require him to grant tariff 
re 


2e Ton ator an increase in postal rates to meot Postal Department 
Arr.... . —— AA 
Do you approve reducing the voting spe to 18 years?.. 


(a) Government spending 
(b) Debt of Federal Governm 


G 

(d) Farm price- support policy... ....... 
(e) United States foreign- pollcles 
(f) Control of communism in America. 
(g) Labor polleles 2.2... ee. 


(h) Defense and war preparedness... 
(i) American foreign . 3 
(j) Atomie-energy policie... 
(k) Limitation of President's t 
Q) Corruption in government... 


The total tabulation of the white bal- 


ts appears on this page and the tabula- page. 


933 
(5) 3, 562 


828 88 zg 


tion by occupations follows on the next 
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1. Do you favor drafting men for 2 years’ active miery service, subject to call in 
time of wär or emergency for another 6 yrs 2+ nmmn 

2. Do you favor military truining for 6 months, subject to call in time of war or 
emergency for 934 years thereafter in lieu of2 yeurs’ active duty and 6 years 


phe — policy? 
4. Do you favor u constitutional sacar in making treaties of no force and effect 


5. Do 5 favor ending forcign “military ‘ald? 
6. Do you favor onding forcign economic aid „4 
7. 9 approve exchange of atom secrets between the United States and our 
8. Do you favor authorizing the development and use of atomic energy by priate 
enterprise within our own country? 
9. Do you favor ee morican butter for Russian manganese’ 
10. Do you favor removing price supports from some types of wheat t for mil- 
ing in order to improve price-support situation on wheat suitable for human 
consumption? 
11. Do seanga 8 5 strictor controls on what farmers can plant on land diverted from 
AT ee OPE ee PE EE SI PEE SAO 
12. Do you favor support Jevels for agriculture at 99 pereont of parity if such support 
requires the imposition of stricter marketing allocations, acreage allotments, and 
price controls of agricultural products so suppe 
13. Do dow favor immediate buluncing of Federal budget by increasing Federal 
14. . pine favor reduction of taxes before balancing the budget?.......-....----... 
15, Fo 2 ord immediate balancing of Federal budget by reduction of Federal 
10. Dev you — a constitutional amendment to prohibit, excopt in time of war, any 
peg from 1 more than the Federal Governament expects to 
from taxes 
17. Do you approve President Eisenhower's 10-year construction program to mod- 
ernize our ponar roads (urban and farm-to-markot), seeond. roads (en- 
tirely farm-to-market), other roads and streets (both urban and farm-to-mar- 
ket), and interstate roads, requiring the expenditure of $101 billion by all 
levels of De a) AE SS SEL ry Se Sa I er a rere 
18. Do you approve Federal appropriations totaling $31 billion over 10- e period 
to help pay for the construction program described in question 1777. 
epee tetry S avo Federal Government purchase of school-construction bonds when 
istricts cannot sell the bonds at a reasonable price on the private bond 


20. Do you approve matching Federal and State funds to launch statewide ‘build- 
ing agencies” which 8 nee construction of schools and puy for them by 
renting them to schoo! dis 

21. Do you approve direct Vale pr 


= Do you approve an increase in the minimum wage from 75 to 90 cents an hour? 
. Do lat — iink management of money in welfare funds of labor unions should be 
regulated by law as insurance funds are rogulated 


7 of TVA will not meet total dernand for power 
F a's in that 3 you favor purchase of privats power by Atomic 
— O 


is need 
25. where L the 8 of 8 private suppliers of power is limited, do you 
23 Epe Atomic K nergy Commission negotiating privately the contracts 
‘or needed pow 
.. 55 you favor ine of Federal Government’s competition with privately 
Gwned, tamtrieds arid Ind testsy 2a. . N 
27. Where national security is not involved in our 8 program, do 
favor making the Tariff Commission's findings o! injury toar to any ape he bind. 
ing upon the President and to require him to grant tariff relief? 
2. Do you approve extending social-security old-age 8 to all groups of 
1 not presently covered by social-security insurance or some equivalent 


29. D you favor the Federul Government reinsuring privately run voluntary 
hospitalization and surgical insurance pluns? 
30. Do en mid continuation of the Federal Governme: 


. Do you fas tofa veteran for non-service-cor 


(b) Debt of Federal Government 
fee ene 
(d) Farm price support poll 
(e) United States foreign trade policies. 
(f) Control of communism in America.. 
(a) Labor policies... 


ww 
(4) 1,443 


th) Defense ani war preparedne (6) 1,255 

i) American forcim polices. 929 537 
U) Atomic energy policies. ss 741 493 
(k) Limitation of President's trentymaklag powt 376 174 
Wr . EROR, © 1,88 ©) 713 
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Yes No Yes | No 

479] 24| 416) 25| 602) 23| 405| 18 
263 3M M8 38A 310 487 24 332 
557 102 59 7 687 105 430 126 
47| 20| 414 200 | 5277| 252| 38 2 
237 404 202 446 255 ia 275 . 
281 43| 215) 431 225 W7 279) zi 
27¹ 433 355 350 487 22 388 
649 8¹ 618 b 709 102 522 oS 
4 27¹ 426 222 505 ou 3i 277 
oA 551 68 725 100 57 
20 448 177 47 249) 50 162 459 
247 436 | 181 454) 274 544] 205] 368 
143 MA 5) 802 160 | 888 128 481 
169 54 131 52| 200 650| 101 453 
565 138 408 153 i 179 480 131 
hl 108} 426] 237) G10} 239 445 179 
495 205 | 461 188 | 605| 225) 38| 28 
453 206 449 195 880 238 307 23 
3S) 1 304 293| 09| 334) 338) 206 
273 431 275 364 355 465 229 337 
293 412| 2 354] 423] 411 9 2274 
Mi 305 405] 248) 630) 221] 39| 255 
688 40 636 a“ 804 55 500 40 
872 117 En 118 665 146 430 117 
506 109 454 155 583 216 372 148 
613 & 550 109 727 1233 445 12 
338 300 | 248 340 385| 370 20 279 
578 138 496 171 704 148 489 138 
215 | 479| 206 259| 836 22| 350 
397 3i 114 ai 291 300 101 
364 346] 306] 3M 477 | 3738| 378 240 
8 222 400 182 613] 20) 37H) 242 
314 412 291 ao] 389% 4% BO) MS 
R52 149 BTI 9i 703 146 4w 302 
5a 139 552 108 602 148 451 109 

) 583 1) 507 1) 077 (1) 535 

6) 385 (s) 347 u) 456 (6) N 

(2) 520 4) 435 625 (2) 464 

3 27 2 202 

(6) 331 3AL w) 

a) 411 (6) 505 @) 2 

(3) 4090 (3) 448 (3) 613 (4) 451 

373 (2) 471 (4) 513 315 

we 300 z4 

83 a 83 117 

(5) 391 29 408 (5) 423 


MY DUTY AS A MEMDER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
each year I have received several in- 
Quiries regarding the purpose and use 
Made of my questionnaire. The source 
and substance of the questionnaire grew 
out of my analysis of the President's re- 


Edmund Burke, 18th-century British 
statesman, as follows: 


Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 


Ports and messages to Congress, and I 
feveloped my method of distribution of 
it after consultation with Dr. George 

Gallup. The purpose of the question- 
Naire is best described in the words of 


wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 


in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own. 

But a representative's unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any 
man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure—no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. They 
are a trust from providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion. 
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The Offshore Entanglement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp what I re- 
gard as one of the most able analyses 
of the Asiatic problem which has been 
written since January 29, when we 
passed, in the form of Public Law 4, the 
extraordinary authorization requested 
by the President of the United States. 
The article to which I refer was written 
by Walter Lippmann, and was published 
in the Washington Post of April 12. The 
title of the article is “The Offshore En- 
tanglement.” In my opinion Mr. Lipp- 
mann has in this article set forth an un- 
answerable argument in opposition to the 
administration’s present foreign policy 
in relation to Quemoy and the Matsus, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE OFFSHORE ENTANGLEMENT 


In the 2 months that have passed since 
Congress voted the Formosa resolution, the 
President has been hearing an increasingly 
heavy burden of responsibility, It has been 
a strange development especially for him, 80 
sincerely convinced a believer that personal 
government is undesirable and that Con- 
gress should participate with the Execu- 
tive in the great decisions of war and peace. 

The Formosa resolution has left it to 
him to decide whether to defend the offshore 
islands at the risk of a general war. This 
is an extreme delegation of authority. For 
President Eisenhower must determine not 
only whether war is justified because a 
known and established vital interest of the 
United States has been violated, Every 
President has that power and that responsi- 
bility. He must determine whether or not, 
and in what degree, there is an American in- 
terest in these offshore islands. Congress 
has left the decision entirely to him. There 
is no treaty obligation, there is no principle 
of law, which establishes an American inter- 
est in these islands., The President and Con- 
gress have not agreed upon any clear and 
definite juridical, strategic, or political stand- 
ard to guide the Chief Executive in making 
the greatest decision that he can be called 
upon to make. 

Ever since the vote in Congress, the Presl- 
dent has been under pressure from all 
quarters to make a decision one way or the 
other. This he has thus far refused to do. 
Lacking a definite principle and a policy to 
guide him, it has seemed better to walt 
and see whether Peiping does anything 
which, when it is already happening, the 
President then Judges in the heat of the 
crisis to be vitally related to the defense 
of Formosa. Amidst all the uncertainties 
and pressures which converge upon the 
White House, it has seemed better not to 
make a decision and not to risk the dis- 
pleasure of those who would not like the 
decision. 

Yet this is an unsound position for the 
Chief Executive: that without public criteria 
known in advance, he must decide for peace 
or war after the confusion of war has begun. 
Can it truly be argued that it is good policy 
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to make the Chinese guess how President 
Eisenhower will guess if they attack the 
islands? And in any event, the policy of not 
choosing a policy until the adversary has 
precipitated a crisis is an invitation to Pei- 
ping to proceed in such ways as will cause the 
most division and confusion in this coun- 
try, in Formosa, among our allies, and in the 
uncommitted Asian countries, 

It is never safe to assume that your ad- 
versary is a fool. And therefore it is not 
safe to assume that the Red Chinese will take 
such obvious military actions that it will be 
easy for the President to make a decision 
that will unite the country and rally its 
allies. There are, as anyone who has been 
reading the papers knows, ways of attacking 
these offshore islands which would not be 
“recognizable,” to use the words of the Presi- 
dent’s message, “as parts of, or definite pre- 
liminaries to, an attack against the main 
positions of Formosa and the Pescadores.” 

Our problem is how to extricate the Presi- 
dent and the country from this predicament. 
When the President was persuaded in Janu- 
ary, perhaps against his better judgment, to 
accept personal responsibility for the off- 
shore islands, two things were hoped for. 
One was that an overwhelming vote by Con- 
gress would deter the Red Chinese from any 
serious military action in the Formosa Strait. 
The other hope was that a truce could be 
negotiated in which the offshore islands 
would be used as an important bargaining 
point. 

As to the first hope, experience has shown, 
I believe, that even if the Red Chinese are 
deterred from an open full-scale assault, 
they have been given a strong incentive to 
proceed by the other means—Just short of 
open conventional war—which are available 
to them. But it is on the second point, on 
the hope of negotiating a ceasefire, that our 
knowledge now is most definite. We know, 
I believe, that a ceasefire cannot be had by 
the negotiation of a public agreement signed 
by all the interested parties. 

A cease-fire by negotiation cannot be had 
because neither the Chinese government in 
Peiping nor the Chinese Government in For- 
mosa can sign such a document. For they 
would be agreeing to end the civil war by a 
partition of Chinese territory. Chiang would 
be renouncing his claim to be the head of the 
rightful government of China; Mao Tse-Tung 
would be renouncing his claim to be the head 
of the legitimate government of China. 
Peiping cannot be expected to sign such a 
renunciation. And we would have the great- 
est difficulty in persuading Chiang to sign it. 

Since a truce in the Formosa Strait cannot 
be had by agreement between the two Chi- 
nese governments, the best chance of pre- 
venting a dangerous war is to cut the Gordian 
Knot: to establish the cease-fire by an ac- 
tton of our own. We have the power to do 
that. It is not often that one nation has 
power of that kind. But in the Formosa 
Strait we have it. For all practical pur- 
poses, and over a considerable period of time 
at least, a military cease-fire would exist if 
the Nationalist forces were brought back to 
Formosa, if their naval and air raids, which 
are mere pin-pricks, were discontinued, and 
our position in the Formosa area were made 
to conform to the law as laid down in our 
treaty with Nationalist China, This treaty 
provides for the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. It was ratified with explicit as- 
surance to our people that it calis for no 
American participation in the Chinese civil 
war. 

This would be solid ground for the United 
States to stand upon. We would then be 
within our certain military capacities. Our 
stand would be in accord with our national 
interests. It would be acceptable, or better 
than that, to our allles. And last but by no 
means least, the ground on which we stood 
would be lawful ground, 
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The only known objection to such a forth- 
right policy is that a decision to evacuate the 
offshore islands will shake the morale and 
perhaps the allegiance of the Chinese forces 
and Chinese officials in Formosa. Though 
there are countermeasures which can be 
taken to reduce this risk, we must assume 
that it is a genuine risk. 

But let us ask ourselves whether there is 
any other policy which will eliminate this 
risk—the risk of internal subversion and of 
defection. Our present policy of keeping 
everyone guessing and in suspense is hardly 
likely to keep morale high anywhere, and 
least of all in Formosa. How must the Chi- 
nese from the mainland, threatened with at- 
tack on the islands where Chiang has com- 
mitted. so many of his troops, feel when they 
are told that after they are under attack, 
the President will decide whether to su 
them or to let them be overwhelmed? It 
is not a pleasant fix to leave them in. 

But suppose, then, that the President 
comes down off the fence and declared that 
these islands will be defended. How long 
would morale be kept high in Formosa? The 
answer, I submit, is that it will be kept high 
a little longer, but only as long as it looks 
possible that in defending these islands the 
United States will become involved in a gen- 
eral war to overthrow the Red government 
in Peiping. 

For the only reason these islands are so 
important to the morale of the Nationalists 
in Formosa is that they raise the hope that 
the United States will become involved in a 
general war—in a general war which will re- 
store Chiang and his followers to power on 
the mainland. The islands are of no stra- 
tegic importance to the defense of Formosa 
or to the personal security of the Chinese in 
Formosa, It is not their “defense” which 
makes these islands so important. It is that 
they are the last best chance of entangling 
the United States in the unfinished civil 
war. That is the bitter truth about what 
is called, quite unequivocally, the defense of 
the offshore islands. 

It is the paramount interest of the United 
States that whenever we must fight a war 
we shall fight it for the legitimate and clear- 
ly defined interests of the United States— 
and not because we have become entangled 
and cannot muster the moral courage to dis- 
entangle ourselves. 


Yalta Dud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Yalta Dud,” which was 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 6, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Yarra Dupo 

There is a high probability that Senator 
Groror is right in saying that the bombshell 
which some Republicans are trying to manu- 
facture from the Yalta papers will turn out 
to be a political dud. 

Senator Gotpwater, who heads the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Committee. 
thinks highly of a document prepared bY 
the GOP, presumably based on material in 
the Yalta papers. “This,” Senator GOLD- 
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Warn says, “will show the American people 
that they shouldn't return a party to power 
which engaged in such a sellout.” 

Why? If the Republican version of Yalta 
is accepted at face value, it was Franklin 
Roosevelt, not the Democratic Party, who 
was guilty of the sellout. But Mr. Roose- 
velt has been dead for 10 years. Is the 
Democratic Party disqualified for office in 
1956 because of something allegedly done 
by one man a decade or more ago? If this 
would be the case in 1956, when could the 
party redeem itself? Never? 

These points serve to deflate the substance 
of Senator GOLDWATER'S claim, and also to 
support the view that Senator GEORGE is on 
firm ground in saying the Yalta contrivance 
will prove to be a political dud. The Ameri- 
can voter can be bamboozled. But it is not 
quite as easy as the Yalta-minded Repub- 
Ucans seem to think, 


Benjamin A. Tober 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
appearing in the March 24 edition of 
the Portsmouth Herald, together with 
an article appearing in the March 23 
edition of the same paper, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., relative to the late Ben- 
jamin A. Tober, a distinguished citizen 
of my State and one of our civic leaders, 
who died recently. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and news article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

BENJAMIN A, TOBER 

At times, it is so hard to be understand- 
ing—so hard to continue our religious beliefs 
and the things taught us in childhood. The 
decisions of our Almighty God should be 
above question. Yet, many times we do 
question and wonder. 

In the death of Benjamin A. Tober, the 
men and women not only of our community 
but also of the entire State of New Hamp- 
shire have lost an active, sincere, conscien- 
tious worker for all that is good for all. 

Ben gave so much of himself in so many 
Ways for civic, community, religious and 
business ideals. A man more active at his 
age will be hard to find. 

In the prime of life, with so many years 
ahead for continued service to his com- 
munity and mankind, Ben has been called— 
We try to believe for a greater service beyond 
Our comprehension. This must be God's will. 

It is the firm conviction of The Portsmouth 
Herald that our entire community has suf- 
fered a great loss. Mere words are inadequate 
as comfort to his family, his friends and the 
community in general. 

We can only say, “We'll all miss you, Ben.” 


BENJAMIN A. TOBER, BUSINESSMAN, DIES 


Benjamin A. Tober, 40, of 707 South Street, 
Prominent in local and State Jewish com- 
munity affairs and a former président of 
the New Hampshire Council of Retail Mer- 
Chants, died today at Elliott Memorial Hos- 
Pital, in Manchester. 

He was taken ill Thursday while in Man- 
Chester on business and death was believed 
due to a heart attack. 
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Born in Dorchester, Mass., on January 4, 
1914, he was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Tober, of 308 Broad Street. He attended 
local schools and was graduated from Ports- 
mouth High School in 1932, and from Boston 
University’s College of Business Adminis- 
tration in 1936. 

A leader for several years in the Ports- 
mouth Jewish community, Mr. Tober was 
serving on the board of directors of Temple 
Israel. He had served two terms as president 
of the Portsmouth Zionist District and in 
1945 was elected president of the New Hamp- 
shire Zionist Federation. 

In 1944, he was honored by the Jewish 
Advocate, a Jewish newspaper in Boston, as 
one of the outstanding figures in New Eng- 
jand. 

Among the positions he had held were vice 
chairman of the New England Zionist Emer- 
gency Council, as representative for New 
Hampshire, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Zionist region, 
member of the executive committee of the 
New England Jewish national fund, New 
England zone chairman of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal, member of the Portsmouth Zion- 
ist Youth Commission, secretary of the Ports- 
mouth Jewish welfare board committee, sec- 
retary of the Portsmouth Hebrew School, 
member of the United Jewish Appeal Com- 
mittee of Portsmouth, and the national 
committee for the United Palestine Appeal, 

Also Mr. Tober served for several years as 
chairman of the Portsmouth Recreation 
Commission, resigning 2 years ago, when 
advised by doctors to give up outside 
activities. 

A staunch proponent of the Portsmouth 
Air Force Base, Mr. Tober was instrumental 
in organizing the Air Base Defenders, which 
fought off attacks aimed at cancelling the 
installation here. He was among the group 
of Portsmouth area businessmen and civic 
leaders who went to Washington, D. C., to 
plead for the reactivation of plans for the 
base here when canceled unexpectedly ear- 
lier in 1953. 

He was a member of the finance and pro- 
gram committee for the ground-breaking 
ceremony held at the air base last July 4. 

A past chairman of the chamber of com- 
merce’s retail board and a member of the 
chamber’s board of directors, Mr. Tober was 
elected head of the State's council of retail 
merchants in 1951, 

He was also a member of the Portsmouth 
Country Club and the Rotary Club. 

Besides his parents he is survived by his 
wife, Mrs, Lee Tober; two sons, Stephen, 5, 
and Robert, 14; three brothers, David Tober, 
of Portsmouth; Irving Tober, of Manchester; 
and Dr. Edward Tober on the staff of Mount 
Sinai Hospital in New York City. 


The Gottesman Collection of Dead 
Sea Scrolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 16, 1955, Mr. D. Samuel Gottes- 
man, an eminent citizen of my State, 
was honored at a reception given him 
at the Embassy of Israel. On that occa- 
sion His Excellency Ambassador Abba 
Eban and the noted scholar, Prof. Wil- 
liam Albright, paid tribute to Mr. Got- 
tesman in connection with his dona- 
tion to the people of Israel of four 
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highly treasured Biblical scrolis of great 
antiquity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks of Ambassador Eban and of 
Professor Albright and the response of 
Mr. Gottesman be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe GOTTESMAN COLLECTION OF DEAD SEA 
Sonor Ls 


(Remarks of Ambassador Abba Eban, Prof. 
William Albright, and Mr. D. Samuel 
Gottesman at a reception in honor of Mr. 
Gottesman held at the Embassy of Israel, 
Washington, D. C., on March 16, 1955) 
Ambassador Anna EBAN. I cannot recall any 

occasion within the walls of this Embassy 
which evoked such a profound and unique 
emotion. There is an attribute of generosity 
which like all other attributes can be exer- 
cised with varying degrees of generosity and 
skill and imaginativeness and our guest of 
honor, Samuel Gottesman, has here per- 
formed an act of generosity within the high- 
est dimensions of human history. We are 
assembled to express the appreciation of the 
Government and people of Israel for the part 
which he has played in restoring to our 
national possession the four priceless ancient 
scrolls inscribed with literature from the 
ancient period of revelation, the period in 
which the Hebrew mind developed its deepest 
insight into the nature of man and the 
universe, 

The origins of this act of generosity con- 
jure up a most dramatic and vivid story, a 
story which begins in 1947 when a Bedouin 
shepherd near the northern shores of the 
Dead Sea inadvertently stumbled upon the 
jars containing certain scrolls which when 
opened, appeared to be inscribed in Hebrew. 
Three of these scrolls were immediately ac- 
quired by Professor Sukenik, of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, who at much risk, 
went to Bethlehem at the height of the dis- 
turbances there in order to acquire them, 
Four, however, left the country in the cus- 
tody and possession of the Syrian Archbishop 
Athanasius Samuel and were swallowed up 
in the vastness and expanse of this Republic. 
To our mind they had vanished from our 
possession forever. We assumed that they 
would be acquired by one of the universities 
or academies of this country, more lavishly 
endowed than any of our own institutions. 
Imagine, then, our surprise when General 
Yadin, the son of Professor Sukenik, read an 
advertisement, of all places in the Wall Street 
Journal, announcing these Biblical manu- 
scripts for sale. This surely should be an 
exhortation to all of us to aspire to a catholic 
interest in our daily reading. As a result of 
this providential surprise, the generosity of 
Samuel Gottesman enabled us to acquire 
what our own resources would certainly not 
have brought within our reach, the posses- 
sion as a national trust of the remaining 
scrolls which you see depicted here. 

The first is the Book of Isaiah, the oldest 
known manuscript of that great work of 
poetry and prophecy, a scroll 20 fect long, 
in an excellent state of preservation and 
revealing the almost uncanny consistency 
of the textual tradition over a period of 
some 15 centuries. The second, a commen- 
tary on the book of Habbakuk; the third, 
a work called the Manual of Discipline which 
sets out the organization of the life of a 
religious sect, probably akin to the Essenes, 
on the northern shores of the Dead Sea; 
and the fourth, perhaps the most exciting 
of all, not yet opened, the Revelations of 
Lemach, a scroll of 2,000 years of antiquity, 
the opening of which raises many technical 
problems of opening it without destroying its 
text and its legibility. 
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These then are four of the newly discov- 
ered gems of ancient Hebrew literature which 
have now been brought back to Jerusalem 
where the Government of Israel has de- 
cided to establish the Hakhal Hasefer, the 
Shrine of the Book, and around these scrolls 
will be built a museum and a library por- 
traying Israel's connection with its ancient 
literature. ‘This great institution will serve 
to remind the people of Israel of the essen- 
tial element in their destiny, the fact that 
we are not a new people writing its history 
upon a clean slate; we are in our own con- 
sciousness and in that of the world the 
living descendant of the ancient Jewish 
kingdoms which proclaimed to mankind the 
most authentic messages of its own indi- 
vidual and collective salvation. This is the 
central theme in Israel's restoration and it 
is here, despite the turbulence of other pre- 
occupations, that the destiny of our people 
must lie, in this realm of spiritual and lit- 
erary creativeness. I think Mr. Gottesman 
therefore will realize that he has expressed 
his generosity in almost immortal terms, in 
choosing this as the avenue in which to give 
his assistance. Accordingly, these scrolls will 
be named the Gottesman scrolls and we cele- 
brate this act of generosity here today at 
the very moment when in Jerusalem the 
Hekhal Hasefer, the Shrine of the Book, 
is being opened by the President of the 
state of Israel upon the soil of the Holy Land. 

I would like to invite two of our guests 
to address you. First, Professor Albright, 
of Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, 
who has rendered such incomparable serv- 
ices to scholarship and archeology relating 
to the Holy Land. He, I am sure, will be 
able to tell you something of the excitement 
which this event has evoked in circles of 
Biblical and oriental scholarship everywhere. 
Professor Albright. 

Professor ALBRIGHT. Your excellency, Mr. 
Gottesman, ladies and gentlemen, needless to 
say it is a great relief not to hold this par- 
ticular secret confidential any longer. Ever 
since the end of May, I have been keeping it 
as secret as possible, dodging questions and 
questioners on every possible occasion and 
trying my best to combine absolute truth- 
fulness with total ignorance, One Christmas 
week I was reduced to the ignominious posi- 
tion of having to concentrate on a New York 
bank, since I had no idea in the world what 
bank may be involved, if any was involved. 
But there were many people who knew about 
the secret, in this country and in Israel, and 
there is also a certain Mr, Green who was 
intimately involved; not the rabbi of Wash- 
ington, my old favorite student, but a cer- 
tain Prof. Hy Olinsky of the Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion, New York City, who as- 
sumed the name of Green for the direct ne- 
gotiations with the archbishop's representa- 
tives so that the archbishop had no clear 
idea to whom they were going and no one 
else knew anything about it, 

Anyway, it is finished now and this we owe 
to the generosity and magnanimity of Mr. 
Gottesman. I think it is an extremely happy 
idea of the Ambassador of Israel and his staff 
to arrange this reception for Mr. Gottesman 
because it is very rarely that we find a gen- 
tleman of such breadth of horizon, such in- 
terest in the history and the future of his 
people, as to go so far as to spend all the 
money necessary to buy this collection. Of 
course, since then, I understand, his beati- 
tude has been riding around in Cadillacs and 
so forth, but anyway the scrolis are now in 
Israel. In the middle of August I met Yadin 
again at the Israel Embassy in London and 
the first thing he said was, “The scrolis are 
now in Israel.” Well, they are certainly in 
Israel and, as the Ambassador has already 
said, this is an absolutely unique collection 
of extremely important documents. A scroll 
of the Prophet Isaiah which is undoubtedly 
2,000 years old and may even be as much as 
2.000 years and a century old. I remember 
the early days—1949, 1950, 1951—-when there 
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were loud objections to the antiquity and au- 
thenticity of the scrolls which were described 
as hoaxes and so forth. Since then the cave 
itself has been excavated, Yassin settlement 
in Khirbet Qumran, south of Jericho, has 
been excavated, and other caves, Qumran IV, 
have been excavated and here were found all 
kinds of corroboratory material. They found, 
for instance, coins from about 100 B. C. down 
to the year 68 or 69 C. E. which represents 
the end of the settlement and the latest 
possible date for any of these scrolls. Here 
is the great scroll of Isaiah from somewhere 
between 150 and 50 B. C.; and the scroll of 
discipline, which describes in considerable 
detail the beliefs and practice of this famous 
Essene sect, the third of the great sects of 
Israel in the last day of the second temple. 
And that is a little later, possibly of the 
first half of the last century before Christ. 
And over here is that priceless scroll of 
Lemach, which is the only book in Jewish 
Aramaic from between the time of Daniel 
which is at the latest, the Aramaic part I 
mean, about the early third century before 
Christ—and the scroll of fasting, the Megilat 
Taanit, from the early second century Com- 
mon Era. That means that a period of 400 
years was represented not by a single work 
in Jewish Aramaic, the language of the Jew- 
ish people for everyday purposes. Here we 
have it and I understand that Professor 
Avigad, of the Hebrew University, is now at 
work unrolling that priceless scroll. 

And the other scrolls are important not 
only because of their unique historical sig- 
nificance but also because now the scholars 
of the Hebrew University and other schol- 
ars in Israel can get new infrared and ultra- 
violet photographs and they can clear up 
various obscurities which still remain. It is 
a wonderful collection and I must congrat- 
ulate Mr. Gottesman for having had the 
breadth of vision to acquire them for the 
land of Israel, 

Ambassador Esan. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Gottesman. 

Mr. D. SAMUEL GorresMAN, I am over- 
whelmed by the profound and gracious re- 
marks of Ambassador Eban and Professor 
Albright and I want to express my sincerest 
thanks to them for their warm and generous 
words. 

Speaking for myself, as well as members of 
my family—of whom I see quite a few in 
the audience—I want to express our deepest 
appreciation for the great honor that has 
been conferred upon us this evening. 

When I visited Israel a little over a year 
ago, I was thrilled by the signs of progress 
being made in all directions. However, the 
outstanding feeling that I brought home 
with me was that the greatest contribution 
Israel would make to civilization and the 
world at large would be in the fields of 
spiritual and cultural development. 

Shortly before my visit to Israel, I had 
expressed the thought that the administra- 
tion of human affairs had fallen behind our 
technological advances with the result that 
the physical and moral self-destruction of 
the human race was in the air. I said, fur- 
ther, that it was not to science that we 
must turn for guidance, but to the humani- 
ties—the several flelds of learning having to 
do with the social and moral fiber of our 
people; that we must develop the ethical, 
cultural, and philosophical values; and in 
that way only could we build up the liberal- 
ism and understanding so necessary to win 
the race ugainst the weapons of man's own 
creation. 

It is, therefore, a source of deep pride to 
me and my family to be associated with this 
spiritual and historic project whereby our 
ancient Biblical manuscripts will now reside 
in the center of the land of the Bible— 
Jerusalem. 

May I say with great humility that in con- 
ferring the Gottesman name on these pre- 
cious scrolls, you are honoring America rather 
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than myself for I am only the instrument 
through which it has been made possible for 
the parchments which bear these inspired 
words to be restored to the land and people 
which first gave voice to them. These an- 
cient scrclls—manuscript recordings of our 
prophets whose teaching has enriched not 
only Jewish life, learning, and history, but 
has made its impact upon world civiliza- 
tion—are a massive contribution to Biblical 
scholarship and, in the future, they will be 
available to scholars and research workers of 
all nations. I would like to regard this not 
as a gift of the Gottesman Foundation but as 
America’s gift to Israel. 

I am particularly gratified by the decision 
of the Israel Government to establish in 
Jerusalem a special “Shrine of the Book,” 
in which the Gottesman scrolls will be dis- 
played and which will in time acquire addi- 
tional ancient Biblical manuscripts and thus 
become the primary center of Biblical re- 
search and scholarship in the world. It is our 
sincere hope that such projects will help to 
heighten the great spiritual values which 
we all cherish, and which we hope will for- 
ever hallow the atmosphere in which the 
State of Israel can grow, flourish, and pros- 
per. 

I thank you all once again for your kind- 
ness and your tributes and extend my best 
wishes to the state, the people, and the Gov- 
ernment of Israel, 


Report by May Craig on Her Observa- 
tions in Europe, the Middle East, and 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, May 
Craig, Washington correspondent for 
the Guy Gannett Publishing Co., of 
Maine, has just returned from a trip to 
Europe, the Middle East, and Russia. 
A report on her observations was filed 
upon her arrival back in this country at 
Boston. In this report May sounds a 
warning that everyone in this Nation 
should heed. She says: 

The Communists will attack the free na- 
tions when they are ready if they have not 
Teen able to destroy all other forms of 
government by subversion or cold war first. 


May is not a defeatist, however, and 
she believes the struggle can be won 
through strength. She reports: 

I feel more deeply than ever that com- 
munism can only be beaten by strength, 
military and moral, And that the free na- 
tions must stick together. 


In order that all Members of Congress 
may have an opportunity to read May's 
summary report on her trip which ap- 
peared in the Portland (Maine) Sunday 
Telegram on April 10, 1955, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tour Fars To CHANGE VIEW 
(By May Craig) 

Bosron, April 9.—The Communists will 

attack the free nations when they are ready 
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if they have not been able to destroy all 
other forms of government by subversion or 
cold war first. 

That has been my fixed belief and nothing 
I saw in my tour of Iron Curtain countries 
in the past 7 weeks has changed it in any 
way. 

Returning to Washington after 7 weeks 
and 28,000 miles in 14 countries, with plane 
touch downs in several others, I feel more 
deeply than ever that communism can only 
be beaten by strength, military and moral. 
And that the free nations must stick to- 
gether. Also that we must accept neutral- 
ism for what it is worth—that lf neutral na- 
tions are not positively on our side, that at 
least they are subtracted from the Red side. 

Winston Churchill and President Eisen- 
hower have both said In 3 to 4 years Russia 
will have enough nuclear power to strike. 
Whether or not they do strike depends on 
whether they can get their way without war. 
That was my belief when I went into Russia. 

Czechoslovakia and Poland are so com- 
pletely under Red surveillance and terror 
that they have no voice in the decision. I 
believe that there is an anti-Communist 
feeling which might come to the aid of the 
free nations if the Red grip on them can be 
broken. But they can do nothing now. 
Countries visited were Germany, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, 
Italy, France, England, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. 

CAREFULLY SUPERVISED 

In Russia the editors’ group was carefully 
supervised. We did not see one single official 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, or Russia, though 
we asked in writing in advance. Excuses 
were given—that there was no time; that 
Officials had been away, and were busy and 
tired on return; that we were “in transit.” 
Replies to our requests to see officials, to see 
this or that, were delayed until a few min- 
utes before our departure, or were never 
given at all. This is the Communist meth- 
od Don't say no, but don’t let them do it." 
I was even denied a visit to the docks of 
Leningrad on the ground that the harbor 
was frozen. I said I represented a paper in 
the port city of Portland, where people would 
be interested in Russian docks. The guide 
said the gates were locked during the frozen 
months. I asked to ride by the docks. Re- 
ply was that request would be considered. 
Nothing happened, and I did not see the 
docks, 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland the satel- 
lite fear was heavy as a fog. We had the feel- 
ing of being watched all the time. In Russia, 
there was utmost politeness, but our time 
was wasted tramping through handsome 
museums and cathedrals turned into libra- 
ries and museums. One rare permission was 
to go over the plant where official Communist 
newspaper Pravda is printed, with several 
other smaller papers and many Communist 

_Party magazines. 
> CYNICAL EXHIsIT 

This was a propaganda privilege, as was 
the Stalin auto works in Moscow, first auto 
works in the U. 5. S. R., founded 31 years ago. 
Nothing I saw showed anything that could 
match the industrial potential of the United 
States, but that may haye been policy. May- 
be they think what they have is good; maybe 
they were concealing their best, to deceive us 
as to their industrial achleyement. 

Baldest illustration of their attitude to- 
ward the United States was the exhibition of 
comparative religions, cynically set up in the 
ancient Cathedral of Notre Dame in Lenin- 
grad. This will cover all religions, the guide 
said. At present it includes only a sketchy 
Greek exhibit; a Judaic exhibit as back- 
ground for the extensive Christian exhibit. 
This exhibit portrays Christianity in its 
blackest history of the Spanish Inquisition, 
un-Christian economic exploitation and 
slave driving in colonies, with special attack 
on the Pope and the Vatican, and authentic 
Photographs of lynchings in the United 
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States. The United States is linked with the 
Roman Catholic Church in this portrayal, 
and there are bronze statues of young Soviet 
youth kicking over a block of bronze la- 
bellied “USA,” in their march toward peace 
and freedom. 

PEACE BANNERS FLAUNTED 


Everywhere, even in a gay circus we at- 
tended, there were banners bearing the 
word “peace” in a dozen languages. The 
United States is everywhere attacked as a 
warmonger. The atheistic attack on all re- 
ligion is part of the Red plan to destroy all 
religious allegiance, and put the state on the 
altar. In Moscow, the ordinary people in the 
subways were curious and friendly, but they 
had their orders. The permission to take 
pictures was subject to illogical bans—as the 
doorman at our hotel. Everything we saw 
was calculated to present communism in a 
favorable light. 

The neutralism we found in Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Sweden, Finland, is evidence of the 
effort of communism to set up a buffer belt, 
and it may succeed, through terror, though 
Sweden and Austria, certainly want to be on 
our side. 

Great gain for us is approval of German 
rearmament; the Turkey-Iraq-Pakistan pact; 
the Turkey-Greece-Yugoslavia pact. The 
Kremlin fears this growing unity and 
strength on our side and if we hold, or in- 
crease it, it may deter them from hot war 
and checkmate them in cold war plots. 


Medical Social Work Offers Expanding 
Career for Men and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, every 
American concerned with the Nation's 
health and rehabilitation needs knows 
that a growing population requires more 
hospitals, clinics, and rehabilitation 
services. We have the habit of thinking 
first of buildings, beds, and laboratory 
equipment to meet these needs. Of equal 
or greater importance, however, is the 
tremendous shortage of highly trained 
persons we must have to man the hos- 
pitals, clinics, and other health services. 

In a very real sense it is the present 
and future generations of college and 
high-school students who hold the 
key to what kind of health and welfare 
services we will be able to have in this 
country. We of the older generations 
can help to provide the buildings, the 
beds, and the budgets but these will be 
of limited value without more and more 
young men and women stepping into the 
ranks of the health and welfare profes- 
sions and allied occupations. 

Not everyone who is interested in a 
health career can or should be a doctor 
or a nurse. Most of us know little or 
nothing about the other health profes- 
sions which play an important part in 
caring for sick persons. Parents, as well 
as students, should inform themselves 
about the educational requirements and 
career opportunities of these professions 
also. 

Medical social work is one of the 
health professions which offers expand- 
ing career opportunities for young men 
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and women with a sound liberal arts 
college educational background and 
specialized university training. Like all 
worthy professions, the standards of 
preparation are high, A parent can feel 
proud to have a son or daughter choose 
this unique profession which combines 
knowledge of medical and health prob- 
lems with the skills of social work. 

I am especially pleased to have a let- 
ter from Miss Josephine Taylor, director 
of social service at Cook County Hos- 
pital, calling attention to the unusual 
opportunities for medical social work 
professional education in the city of Chi- 
cago. Miss Taylor is one of the dis- 
tinguished members of her profession as 
well as an outstanding leader in health 
and welfare activities in Illinois. 


I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Taylor's letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Manch 4, 1955. 
Senator PAuL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator DoucLas: Knowing your 
great interest in the rehabilitation of citi- 
zens who have had severe injuries or dis- 
abling illnesses, I am venturing to write you 
about the opportunities for young people in 
medical social work—one of the professional 
groups working in the fields of medical care 
and rehabilitation. 

Medical social work is an especially ap- 
pealing profession for those who are inter- 
ested in the medical setting and who want 
to help sick people return to health or gain 
the maximal recovery from disability. Medi- 
cal social workers have since 1905 been valued 
members of the medical team working in 
clinics, hospitals, and medical-care programs, 
It is our job to help patients and their fami- 
Mes solve some of the social and emotional 
problems which interfere with their recovery 
or their adjustment to disability, Through 
2 years of specialized graduate work in a 
school of social work (after graduation from 
college), medical social workers are trained 
to work with doctors, nurses, and other medi- 
cal specialists. 

Persons with this training are in great 
demand for important positions in the ex- 
panding programs of medical care and public 
health. The sad fact is that there are not 
nearly enough trained medical social workers 
to fill all of the positions in which they are 
badly needed. During World War II, it was 
found that there were only half enough 
trained medical social workers to fill the jobs 
then existing, and since then the needs of 
the armed services, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, the increase in civilian 
hospitals establishing social-service depart- 
ments, and, most recently, the expansion of 
rehabilitation programs, have made the 
shortage more severe. It is estimated that 
3,500 newly trained medical social workers 
must be recruited by 1957. 

We in Illinois are fortunate in having 
a long-established and excellent teaching 
center for medical social workers in the 
University of Chicago School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, with the University of 
Ilinois School of Social Work ready to start 
such a curriculum by the fall of 1955 if pro- 
spective students present themselves. The 
University of Chicago is able to train a far 
larger number of students in the next few 
years, and I hope that we may have your 
help in bringing to the attention of young 
people seeking careers the opportunities in 
this growing profession which so badly needs 
more recruits to keep pace with the impor- 
tant health needs of the country. Young 
people who wish to have their training in 
our great State of Illinois should write to 
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Miss Marietta Stevenson, dean, School of 
Social Work, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
II., or Miss Helen R. Wright, dean, School 
of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, lL The American 
Association of Medical Social Workers, 1700 
I Street NW., Washington 6, D. O., will also 
give information te any interested college 
students or their parents. - 

As director of social service In this large 
public hospital in our State, I know at first- 
hand the needs and opportunities for trained 
staff in this field. Asa medical social worker 
with many years of experience in the fleld, 
I also know the rewards of satisfaction and 
interest which medical social work through 
service to ill and handicapped persons offers 
to those who enter the profession. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPHINE G. Ta von, Director. 


Challenge Seen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Challenge Seen,” which 
was published in the Greenville (S. C.) 
News of April 2, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHALLENGE SEEN 


Speaking before the southern attorneys 
general, Governor Timmerman has called 
again for a congressional curb on the power 
of the Federal Supreme Court. He made his 
first that Congress limit the appel- 
late Jurisdiction of the Court in his Inaugural 
address in January. 

While the Court's school segregation de- 
cision has brought the matter to a head, 
Governor Timmerman feels that a great 
national issue is involved. “That issue 18 
whether the judiciary shall usurp the au- 
thority reserved to the people to change 
their Constitution.” 

It is Mr. Timmerman's belief that consti- 
tutional authority is threatened by the view 
finding favor currently in the Judicial branch 
that “the basic law means whatever the Gov- 
ernment thinks it ought to mean.” 

We think the South Carolina Governor 
was right when he told his audience: 

“Whether you live in Vermont, or Virginia, 
or in any other State, your constitutional 
freedom is reduced every time the inherent 
power of government is used to exceed its 
constitutional authority.” 

He added that the great threat to our 
Upvertles Hes in our acquiesence in the grad- 
ual extension of governmental power into 
areas in which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not intend it to go. And actions 
by the judiciary are especially dangerous, 
because the public cannot act as directly 
in its own defense against judicial abuses 
as it can when elected officials are involved 
in error. 

Certainly when the Court Interprets broad 
and sometimes undefined terms it may be 
determining questions of public policy, sup- 
posediy left to Congress and the executive 
branch. Personal attitudes and opinions of 
the Justices can easily play an important role 
in the decisions reached. It was Charles 
Evans Hughes, then not a member of the 
Court, who said many years ago, “We are 
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under a Constitution, but the Constitution 
is what the judges say it is.” 

There are many people throughout the 
country who agree with Governor Timmer- 
man that Mr. Hughes’ description ls still apt, 
and who would like to see Congress take the 
necessary steps to restore the traditional 
separation of powers. 

Judicial review has been a subject of con- 
troversy for 150 years. We have a feeling 
that if Chief Justice John Marshall, who 
upheld it in Marbury v. Madison, could ex- 
amine the practice today his views might 
remarkably resemble those which Governor 
Timmerman has so cogently expressed. 


Tribute to Civilian Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
tribute written by Mr. Clarence Case and 
others, honoring the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, is submitted for printing in 
the Recorp on the occasion of the 22d 
anniversary of its founding. This prop- 
erly should have been submitted on April 
7, but the Senate was in recess at that 
time. I therefore ask for its inclusion 
at this time, this being the first day of 
our return following Easter. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Where once were fire-scarred tree trunks 
and cut-over timber are now magnificent, 
green, growing tree plantations. 

Where once were eroded, useless lands, are 
new fertile, productive farms. 

Where once were deserts are now irrigated 
grazing lands, fertile areas, lush with trees 
and fruit and flowers, 

Where once were lakes and rivers, at the 
end of the lumbering era, full of logs and 
debris, were unnavigable and dangerous, are 
now free-flowing waters, full of fish, enjoyed 
by millions of people. 

Where once were impenetrable forests and 
swamps, inaccessible treasures of beauty, are 
new fire trails and highways, Have you been 
on Virginia’s Skyline Drive view—its breath- 
taking beauty? Just remember, it would not 
be there except for CCC boys. 

Bridges, dams, fish hatcheries, levees, 
swimming beaches, National, State, and local 
parks, recreation areas, rejuvenated national 
cemeteries, and monuments, restored shrines, 
public bulldings, and all the rest. 

CCC boys transformed a Nation's face. 
What they gave to all America, the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, has permanent worth. Each 
year it becomes esthetically more beautiful, 
economically more valuable, used and en- 
joyed by millions of people. 

They came to the CCC camps out of school, 
unemployed, very often homeless, malnour- 
ished, frustrated, restless. There were the 
friendly and the friendless. There were the 
hopeful and the hopeless. Ours was a rugged 
life in our wilderness home. 

When Pearl Harbor came and World War 
II (December 1941), in a Nation sick with 
fear, CCC boys by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, voluntarily, walked into the recruiting 
offices of the armed services, took off one 
uniform, put on another. 

Well fed, bronzed, muscled, trained and 
skilled in many ways, familiar with Army 
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policies and procedures, accustomed to living 
and working together in the out of doors, 
CCC boys were the best prepared fighting 
men this country has ever produced. 

All around the world in World War TI and 
since, CCC boys have a wonderful fighting 
record. Many of them lie with the honored 
dead in military and civilian cemeteries at 
home and abroad. And today, war veterans, 
in their thirties and forties, married, with 
children, living in every community, in all 
walks of life, unknown, you never hear a 
peep out of them. True heroes. 

The alumni of the CCC camps, about 3 
million, plus their families, humanity up- 
rooted, 20 years ago, are today among our 
finest citizens. The CCC gave them purpose 
for life itself, purpose for good citizenship. 
In the process of being helped to help them- 
selves, they learned to help each other, to 
help everybody. Today, in every commu- 
nity, in all walks of life, they are a wonder- 
ful base upon which to bulld community 
and national programs to conserve our hu- 
man and natural resources. 

I ask the Members of Congress, I ask the 
whole American people, to pause and con- 
sider the contributions of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Each year they are esthet- 
ically more beautiful, economically more 
valuable, historically more significant. It 
should make us all very thoughtful indeed 
to recall that, as humanity uprooted, the 
alumni of the CCC camps once were called 
hoboes and hoodlums. Yet they have given 
so much that is the Nation's wealth, that 
is the Nation's pride. It is time for research 
into the official CCC records, related records, 
into the lives of the alumni of the CCC 
camps, in order that the American people 
may really grasp the colossal contribution 
made by the CCO, of permanent worth, 
which will last, be beautiful, valuable, use- 
ful, long after they have gone, long after 
you and I have gone, wealth for posterity. 

I suggest that the Nation consider what 
would be appropriate recognition for the 
alumni of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
These were our youth—our youth in distress. 
They lived in a world they had not created, 
that others had created for them. What 4 
mess it was. But when they go to their 
graves they will have the supreme satisfac- 
tion, known only to a few men, they helped 
to make this world more beautiful, valuable, 
useful, 

What the Civilian Conservation Corps gave 
to all America, all the world, in peace and 
in war, is unprecedented, unequalled, unap- 
proached in American history, in the history 
of mankind. 

What the CCC camps gave to all America, 
to the world, is the most socially significant 
program of art in the history of mankind. 


Dramatic Victory Over Polio Scourge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SADLAK, Mr, Speaker, it seems 
that the outstanding news of the day 18 
the sensational discovery of a vaccine 
that will combat the dreaded disease 
which we have known for so long as in- 
fantile paralysis and which is now com- 
monly referred to as polio. Our news- 
paper, radio, and television reports are 
filled with descriptions of the discovery 
of this vaccine and each surmises as to 
575 1 and meaning to man- 
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During my return trip by train last 
night, I obtained a copy of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. The editorial concerned 
itself with this new discovery and is so 
well written that I desire to bring it to 
the notice of the House, feeling that each 
of us can join in the sentiments there 
expressed. Entitled Dramatic Victory 
Over Polio Scourge,” the editorial is as 
follows: 

Dramatic Victory Over Porto Scource 

Announcement that the Salk vaccine is 
successful in preventing polio is a tremen- 
dously heartening climax to one of the great- 
est medical advances of the 20th century. 

It means that thousands upon thousands 
of children who might have been crippled or 
killed by poliomyelitis will live out their 
lives untouched by this fearful disease, 

It means that ‘targe-scale outbreaks of 
polio, which in the past spread terror over 
whole communities, may soon be controlled, 
and quite probably stopped altogether. 

It marks one more stunning triumph for 
man in his struggle to conquer deadly or 
crippling diseases, a trlumph shared by medi- 
cal men, researchers in many fields, and mil- 
lions of Americans who contributed the 
money to pay the cost of this campaign. 

Because the vaccine used in tests whose 
results were announced yesterday bears his 
name, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of Pittsburgh, will 
receive great credit for his contribution to 
the defeat of polio, and properly so. His de- 
velopment of a vaccine which would pro- 
duce the antibodies to fight off the polio 
virus was indispensable to success. 

Dr. Salk, however, would be among the 
first to emphasize the fact that the onslaught 
against polio was a team enterprise, begin- 
ning years ago when the existence of the 
polio virus was first confirmed, and leading 
to the mass tests last summer which were 
the basis for yesterday's announcement. 

There are few Americans who cannot take 
some small share of credit for those tests. 
They were financed by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, an organization 
which has supported research against polio 
for the past 17 years. And the foundation, 
in turn, got ite money from contributions to 
its March of Dimes, casual contributions 
most of us never dreamed would produce 
such dramatic results. 

It is significant of the new teamwork and 
the broad scale of the attack made on these 
diseases, that 1,829,996 children in 44 States 
took part in the tests. Some received no 
inoculations at all; some were given dummy 
shots, and the rest received injections of the 
Salk vaccine. 

The world now knows the results. The 
Salk vaccine is 80 to 90 percent effective in 
preventing paralytic polio. It is not a cure 
for polio once it is contracted, but it is a 
highly successful means of preventing the 
disease we once knew as infantile paralysis 
from getting a start. 

In a few weeks the new vaccine will be sent 
out to do battle on a thousand fronts against 
polio, and the situation will call for caution 
and calmness. Since polio strikes children 
far more frequently than adults, it is self- 
evident that the rule of “children first,” in- 
voked by the National Foundation in its 
Plans to inoculate children in the first and 
second grades, should generally apply. Care- 
ful parents will consult their physicians, and 
will recognize the dangers of dropping all 
other precautions simply because the vaccine 
has been found successful. 

The problems of making the vaccine avail- 
able—eventually to adults as well as chil- 
dren—do not in the least detract from the 
Magnitude of these new achievements. 

A disease whose very name has chilled 
the hearts of countless parents appears to be 
facing final defeat. We have a right to hope 
that before very long polio will join diph- 
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theria, smallpox, typhold, and other once- 
lethal diseases on the list of those man has 
conquered. 

There is hope, too, for those now fearing 
cancer, heart disease, or other killers whose 
toll has been much higher than that of pollo, 
The causes, cures, and prevention of these 
diseases may be different, but the same con- 
certed and coordinated attack which brought 
victory over polio may one day produce 
equally spectacular results in other filelds— 
and every day, in dozens of places, research 
toward that end is now going on. 

These hopes are for the future. Today, the 
whole world may join America in hailing all 
who shared in the triumph of science, perse- 
verance and falth over one of man's cruelest 
invisible enemics. 


Mr. Speaker, prior to coming to the 
floor this noon I received a telegram, 
which is self-explanatory, from a con- 
stituent at Fairfield, Conn. In connec- 
tion with this discovery which has been 
attributed to Dr. Jonas Salk and his 
associates, I was pleasantly reminded of 
the contribution that can be claimed 
also by Dr. John Franklin Enders, an- 
other constituent from West Hartford, 
Conn. The wire, under permission 
granted, is also included: 

ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
United States Representative at Large, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Surely the first person to deserve a medal 
of honor for polio and other vaccines is the 
modest initiator, namely, John Franklin 
Enders, doctor of philosophy and doctor of 
science, a native of West Hartford, who is 
a member of the class of 1919 Yale College 
and won Nobel prize in December 1954. 
Polio and subsequent vaccines should be 
known as Enders and Salk vaccines, etc. 

Rosert P. SHELTON. 

FAIRFIELD, Conn. 


The New Joseph Pulitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has always been a 
newspaper noted for its excellence. Cer- 
tain of its departments have been es- 
pecially distinguished, and if merit de- 
rives from literary quality, clean-cut 
presentation of issues, and a consistent 
and fearless moral idealism the editorial 
page of the Post-Dispatch is perhaps the 
best in our country. 

When Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., succeeded 
his father last week as publisher of this 
newspaper he issued a statement reaf- 
firming his faith in the famous Post- 
Dispatch platform first enunciated by 
his grandfather. This statement adds 
stature to the Pulitzer reputation and 
gives strong evidence that the old strain 
has carried forward into the newest gen- 
eration. I am printing this statement in 
our Recor today. It should be read by 
journalists everywhere, and by thought- 
ful men who prize a free press and its 
highest traditions: 

Tue TIDES or TIME 

A flame of integrity was extinguished at 

the death of my father, Joseph Pulitzer, but 
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its light will always radiate to newspaper- 
men of conscience everywhere. 

Joseph Pulitzer: was devoted to the jour- 
nalistic commandments written in 1907 by 
my grandfather, the first Joseph Pulitzer, 
and carried daily as the platform of the 
Post-Dispatch. These words are a monu- 
ment of granite which the tides of time will 
never efface. 

Guided by the platform, my father exerted 
all the skill, conviction, imagination, force 
and courage with which he was unusually 
endowed to make the Post-Dispatch respon- 
sive to the needs of mankind, He never 
made a mean decision; on the contrary, his 
generosity of mind and heart made him a 
shining guardian of my grandfather's ideals. 

Inspiration alone cannot move stones; so 
my father achieved his distinction by inspir- 
ation conveyed to loyal men and women. 
The Post-Dispatch is fortunate to be brought 
out day after day by people who are devoted 
to the ideals which gave this newspaper its 
character, acclaimed in recent days from 
near and far. 

Today the platform continues to proclaim 
its proud, timeless message. We of the Post- 
Dispatch shall abide by the standards we 
have inherited. 

With all the moral strength, the intel- 
lectual strength, the professional strength 
at our command, we will continue to labor 
as public servants. Not only will we report 
the day's news but we will illuminate dark 
places, and, with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, interpret these troubled times. 

Opinion will be strong for what we believe 
to be right, and equally strong against what 
we construe to be wrong. We also know 
that laughter is a Joy and we hope we will 
entertain. 

For public service our reward will be what 
each of the men and women of this news- 
paper and the broadcasting stations will 
carry within himself. Each will know his 
voice has merged in a mighty chorus which 
will resound as heretofore in our city, our 
State, our Nation and the world. 

That chorus, I am confident, wlll be rec- 
ognized and I hope it will be found to have 
added more splendor to the noble profes- 
sion of journalism. 

JOSEPH PULITZER, Ir. 


Our Defense Setup on the Pacific Coast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means of emphasizing to the Members 
of Congress and particularly to those 
Members who are on the Committee on 
Armed Services that we have an Achilles’ 
heel in our defense setup on the Pacific 
coast. 

One look at a map and it becomes ap- 
parent that some combat units of the 
Pacific Fleet should be based, for opera- 
tional purposes, in the Pacific Northwest. 
Since existing naval facilities already are 
established in Puget Sound, no major 
change or expense is involved. Many so- 
called hard-core naval officers for years 
have admitted privately that the con- 
centration of our fleet in southern wa- 
ters and at Pearl Harbor should be aug- 
mented by the location of at least one 
killer unit in the Pacific Northwest; and 
Tam hopeful, in the light of the Soviet's 
growing maval strength, that Puget 
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Sound will be designated as an opera- 
tional base for certain of our Pacific 
Fleet combat ships. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks and include extraneous matter, I 
offer an excerpt from a talk I made to 
the Lions Club in Bremerton, Wash., on 
April 6, 1955, which gives some explana- 
tion and background to this defense vac- 
uum in northern Pacific Ocean waters: 

When the Navy Department was first 
established in 1798 there were six shipyards 
on the east coast which were given contracts 
for building vessels. These six yards were 
Portsmouth (New Hampshire), Charlestown 
(Boston), Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Gosport (Norfolk). 

You will recall from your American his- 
tory the purpose of providing these so-called 
men-of-war was to protect American ship- 
ping from the Barbary Coast pirates. The 
Mediterranean had just been opened to us 
by treaty with Spain. Other nations were 
paying tribute and our Congress considered 
a substantial appropriation for this pur- 
pose, which brought the cry of millions for 
defense but not a cent for tribute. 

Since those early days of our Republic, 
in spite of much political pressure, no doubt, 
on our east coast the location of naval bases 
has been developed and maintained on a 
well-dispersed and logical basis in order to 
protect the entire Atlantic coastline and our 
established supply lines. 

At approximately a midway point between 
Maine and Florida the Navy Department has 
its largest operating base to which all types 
of combat vessels are attached. This is Nor- 
folk, Va. However, strategically dispersed to 
the north and south of Norfolk are other 
naval establishments where various types of 
vessels are based: Portsmouth has subma- 
rines; Boston has cruisers and destroyers; 
Newport, R. I., has destroyers; Quonset Point, 
R. I., has carriers; the New London, Conn., 
naval station has submarines; Charleston, 
S. C., ls a mine craft center, and at Key 
West, Fla.. are submarines and destroyer- 
type vessels. 

Now, let us turn to the west coast. The 
Navy's first base in the Pacific was estab- 
lished in 1854. This was Mare Island. 

Incidentally, I read once that a report 
on a possible location for a naval base on 
Puget Sound was filed in Congress in 1850. 
This was before the first settlers founded 
Seattle. The proposal was that by cutting 
a canal Lake Union would provide a fine 
deep-water anchorage secure from enemy 
attack. If the suggestion had been adopted 
I doubt if Lake Union would be a carrier 
yard today. 

In any event, our Puget Sound Yard was 
next to be established in 1890, while San 
Diego came much later. The term “base” to 
the Navy is a facility which overnight can 
support a fleet of nominal size and is capable 
of provisioning, fueling and manning ships. 

The distinction we of Bremerton are so 
conscious of is that of being a home base to 
ships of the fleet, which brings us to San 
Diego which began as a radio station in 1912. 
In 1917 it became a Naval Air Station and in 
1919 a hospital and training station. Then 
in 1920 it became a destroyer base which was 
the beginning of its development as an op- 
eration type of base, or similar in point of 
importance to Norfolk on the Atlantic. 

As you know, since then there has been a 
standing joke in the Pacific Northwest to 
the effect that the basing of combat units 
of the Pacific Fleet was arrived at, as to loca- 
tion, through careful analysis of morale fac- 
tors including the availability of smooth 
waters, more sunshine and strategic dispersal 
of naval families near golf facilities, Cer- 
tainly prior to World War II Pacific Fleet 
operations limited possible discomfort to the 
naval personnel manning our warships as 
far as northern waters were concerned to a 
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summer cruise and colorful but brief visits 
to ports in Puget Sound during Navy Week. 
In July or August this provided a pleasant 
change and relief from the seasonal heat 
further south. Also the admirals were said 
to have found this arrangement with its 
change of golf courses stimulating. 

Whether it was preference and wishful 
thinking on the part of the Navy or whether 
politics entered into the situation, the fact 
remains that no units of the fleet are based 
north of San Francisco, Meanwhile, unlike 
the period prior to World War II, the theater 
of Navy responsibility includes the vast coast 
of Alaska—for in an air age Alaska has a very 
strategic importance for both offense and 
defense. 

From a defense standpoint, not because 
it would help Bremerton, some units of the 
Pacific Fleet should be based in Puget Sound. 


Rose as National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp an editorial 
entitled “Rose as National Flower,” pub- 
lished in the Mobile (Ala.) Register of 
March 23, 1955. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rose as NATIONAL FLOWER 


In the movement for selection of a national 
flower of the United States, the Realty 
Board of Portland, Oreg, has adopted a 
resolution recommending the rose. 

That resolution, we believe, reflects ma- 
jority public sentiment of the Nation. 

If the question of an American national 
flower were submitted to a nationwide ref- 
erendum the rose, in our opinion, would win 
easily. 

Some localities, as in the case of Mobile, 
the azalea capital of the universe, have 
gained distinction far and wide for achieve- 
ments with other flowers. 

Mobile is an outstanding national exam- 
ple of this, as a matter of fact. Its azaleas 
grow in a magnificent variety and abundance 
that has brought it international acclaim 
and fame. š 

Yet we in Mobile must be broad enough 
in our views to concede that this is really no 
argument for choosing the azalea as the 
American national flower. A national fow- 
er, if chosen, should be more common to the 
country as a whole than can be claimed for 
the azalea or any other popular flower ex- 
cept the rose. 

“Unquestionably,” says the Encyclopedia 
Americana, “the roses are the most impor- 
tant flowers cultivated. They are prized by 
everyone who cares for flowers at all, and 
throughout the civilized world are probably 
grown in more gardens than any other 
flowers." s 

If we are going to have a national flower 
of the United States, it should be the rose. 
For this purpose, the rose has no rival—not 
even in the azalea which has done so much 
to emblazon the name of Mobile wherever 
gorgeous flowers in profusion are appre- 
ciated. 

In spite of all the present-day tribulations, 
the world still possesses the essential char- 
acter which inspired the poet Frank L. Stan- 
ton to write of it years ago: 
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“This world that we're a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain't the roses sweet!" 


The flower that best qualifies as the na- 
tional flower of the world's greatest Nation 
is the rose. 


The Role of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dynamic and leading national 
organizations in the fight against Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism is the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Under the able leadership of its 
president, Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, who 
is also professor of economics at George- 
town University, this nationally repre- 
sentative group of 1½ million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry, has, through 
its manifold efforts, contributed heavi- 
ly to public knowledge and under- 
standing of the plight of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the Soviet Union and of 
the true nature of the Communist ag- 
gressor. In this respect, its educational 
and informational service is unsurpassed 
not only within the boundaries of this 
country but throughout the free world. 
Its many expert representations before 
numerous congressional committees and 
in a number of executive departments 
are common knowledge among those 
concerned with foreign policy and the 
relations of the United States with the 
Soviet Union. 

One of the most outstanding qualities 
of this American organization is its 
unique unity, which embraces fraternal, 
civic, religious, youth, cultural, athletic, 
and similar types of organization with 
branches in over 36 States, Delegates 
from these States and local groups par- 
ticipate every 3 years in the national 
convention of UCCA, and next month, 
from May 27 to 30, the 6th triennial 
Congress of Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry will be held at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City. This event will 
fortify further the role of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America in the 
affairs of our country. 

This role is best expressed in an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 
to the New Jersey State conference of 
UCCA affiliates in Newark, N. J. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the main excerpts of this address on 
UCCA's Role in America: 

UCCA's ROLE IN AMERICA 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America is thoroughly and completely an 
American institution. There are not, nor 
can be, any marks of hyphenation, split 
loyalties, or divided allegiances among its 
wide membership. As you and I know, in 
its representation of 114 million Americans 
and with branches in over three-quarters of 
the States, our uniquely united organization 
is made up of native-born Americans, nat- 
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uralized citizens who arrived at these shores 
long prior to World War I, and the most 
recent immigrants from Ukraine. Happily, 
the last of these are rapidly adapting them- 
selves to their new environment, and see in 
its great traditions, free enterprise, and pre- 
eminent institutions what they always hoped 
and prayed for in long-enslaved Ukraine. In 
our composition natural stresses are inevi- 
table, but never of such a nature as to justify 
any unhealable breaches. The congress 
committee is unquestionably unique in its 
splendidly attained unity; and this organi- 
zational unity is a valuable asset, a tremen- 
dous source of power and resource, that 
must at all costs be safeguarded and treas- 
ured from the reckless designs of any irre- 
sponsible individual or group. 

Richly endowed with resources of knowl- 
edge and experience as concerns Russian 
communism in practice and also events and 
developments throughout the entire Russian 
Communist empire, UCCA is solely and ex- 
clusiyely a working organ of elected indi- 
viduals whose only purpose and function is 
to translate into political action the ideas, 
sentiments, and feelings of the great major- 
ity of the people, groups, and communities 
that are represented by their delegates at 
our triennial Congress or convention. Con- 
trary to certain Ul-formed impressions and 
illusions of some people, UCCA is in no sense 
of the term any Ukrainian Parliament, com- 
posed of displaced politicians or aspiring 
Ukrainian diplomats and the like. Nor is it, 
nor can it ever be, an American medium to 
be exploited by any political party or group 
with a mentality, behavior, and direction of 
allegiance that are not essentially and char- 
acteristically American. UCCA is completely 
and necessarily independent of any political 
party or group situated and operating in any 
foreign land. It functions wholly in terms 
of American categories of political thought, 
through our American channels of political 
action, and toward the fulfillment of basic 
American objectives of maximum national 
security, national preservation and peace, 
with expanded freedom. Those who would 
arbitrarily impute to the nature and charac- 
ter of UCCA ends and objectives that are 
not primarily American, either do not under- 
stand our organization or are maliciously 
intent upon undermining its work and na- 
tional significance. 

Within this framework, then, the role of 
UCCA in America becomes unmistakably 
clear and concretely definable. Its role is 
fundamentally educational in that it con- 
tinually seeks to inform the American public 
about Ukraine and the other non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union in their historic 
struggle for freedom and independence. To- 
day no thinking American can afford not 
to know as much as he can about other parts 
of the world, especially those closest to the 
mortal enemy of America itself, namely, Mos- 
cow. As the largest non-Russian nation 
behind the European Iron Curtain, Ukraine 
deserves the greatest amount of study and 
attention not only on the part of our mili- 
tary and political strategists but also on the 
part of every school boy and girl. Fortu- 
nately, this interest is growing rapidly, and 
I can tell you that in scores of our colleges 
and universities young men and women 
have assumed as their task the thorough 
study of Ukraine, its people, its history, its 
tremendous strategic importance to our 
country in the current struggle, UCCA has 
in Innumerable ways inspired, implemented, 
and served this wholesome development and, 
for the full success of this educational role, 
must continue to do so in all circumstances 
of our national life. 

Our educational endeavors, however, do not 
exhaust our role in America. To act on 
one's knowledge is just as important—if, in 
a sense, not more so—as to acquire and 
Possess it. Our role, therefore, is cast in the 
fiexible mold of political activity, focused 
Primarily on the sound formulation of 
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American foreign policy toward the Soviet 
Union and the numerous nations imprisoned 
there. Whether it be in the present phase 
of the cold war, in the midst of a hot one, 
or beyond military victory over Russian Com- 
munist imperlalism, we and our innumerable 
friends are convinced that a free and inde- 
pendent Ukraine, the freedom and independ- 
ence of all the non-Russian nations in the 
U. S. S. R., are in the vital interest of our 
own Nation, in the vital interest of enduring 
world peace, Our political work is com- 
pletely dominated by this orientation. There 
can be none other. The Russian Commu- 
nist onslaught upon freedom, upon free in- 
stitutions everywhere, significantly identi- 
fies the fundamental interests of America 
with those of Ukraine. To work and strive 
for Ukrainian freedom and independence— 
indeed, the freedom and independence of 
all Communist-dominated lands—means to 
work in the noblest and selfless fashion for 
the continued freedom and independence of 
our own Nation. This is the essence of our 
role: this is the guiding spirit of our mani- 
fold work. And it is this kind of work, 
marked by tangible performance and results 
that, I am convinced, our people want. This 
is the type of work, to their benefit and to 
the benefit of all Americans, that our people 
have been getting these past few years, 

But, as many of you can well appreciate, 
this kind of work cannot be undertaken and 
developed without ample spiritual and ma- 
terial resources. Actually, it is only when 
you're in the throes of such political ac- 
tivity, giving day-to-day attention to prob- 
lems, events, and people, that you begin to 
fully realize how expensive the tasks we set 
for ourselves are. It breeds heavy pressure, 
and becomes almost burdensome when any 
marked expansion of activity is attempted. 

To succeed wholly in the attainment of our 
goals, we need only persevere, persist and 
constantly keep punching. We are greatly 
empowered with truth and fact; and with 
your moral and material support, we cannot 
lose. Our endeavors are planned and set into 
stages of operation adjusted to the particular 
trends and conditions of the moment. Often- 
times it requires patience, sober analysis, and 
prudent timing before an advance is made. 
But our principles are fixed and ultimately 
determinative. The total picture of our 
work is a continually changing and expand- 
ing one, as we concentrate on the strength- 
ening and refinement of its many parts. It 
is always necessary to keep this total picture 
in mind, if you're to understand and appreci- 
ate each operation contributing to the suc- 
cess of our total endeavor. And one such 
outstanding operation is your concerted ef- 
fort to federate our branches in this State 
into an organized setup that can deal more 
efficiently and effectively with the common 
problems that arise in any of our States. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the power and capacity of UCCA in its 
national undertakings depend ultimately on 
the strength and organized activity of its 
State and local units. The medium of a 
State federation enhances such strength and 
activity largely because it facilitates neces- 
sary relations with other State federated 
groups and enables you to act in closer rela- 
tionship with State representatives and of- 
ficlals on the many problems that emerge 
in your State and in Washington. Our 
people in the State of Connecticut have such 
a federation and when, in 1950, it was neces- 
sary for me to impress upon Senator Brian 
McMahon the importance of considering 
testimony from us on the Genocide Conven- 
tion, the assistance of the Connecticut fed- 
eration was decisive. The existence of a 
State federation represents a consolidation 
of strength of all the units so federated; it 
serves as a direct agency to your Senators 
and State officials; it is an indispensable 
medium of coordination and cooperation for 
the efficient accomplishment of our program. 
It is crucial to our work in Washington and 
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on the national scale. It is urgent that you 
combine your efforts to make this federation 
a reality and also a functioning model for 
our groups in every other State; that they, 
too, will soon follow suit and give prime evi- 
dence of their faith in the ever-expanding 
work of UCCA. 

Your federation will undoubtedly enjoy 
a broader sphere of influence upon national 
and state affairs. Through your Senators and 
all of your Congressmen in Washington you 
will make known for the public record our 
stand on the dangerous myth of peaceful 
coexistence, on the insularities of the pres- 
ent containment policy, on the necessity for 
a sound and winning policy of liberation, on 
the inadmission of Red China to the United 
Nations, and on the superlative work of 
the Select House Committee on Communist 
Aggression which, under the able chairman- 
ship of Congressman CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
of Wisconsin, investigated such aggression 
against the Ukraine and the other non-Rus- 
sian nations in the Soviet Union. Federation 
signifies a combination of forces in a new 
unity. It creates new sources of power and 
strength that are so urgently needed in our 
national organization. 

We have the people; we have loyal minds 
and hearts that are unswayed from the 
course of basic principle; we have the organ- 
ization which you here, today, seek to 
strengthen through federation. With all 
this, nothing can cause us to desist in our 
good fight. Unity is our achievement in 
UCCA. The time now is for unity in the 
States through federation. With such unity, 
success cannot possibly elude us. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, there 
is printed herewith a letter written by 
our former colleague, Kit F. Clardy, to 
the Wall Street Journal, which is cer- 
tainly pertinent to an issue which will 
continue to be before our people until 
correctly solved: 

-LANSING, MICH., March 24, 1955. 
The EDITOR, 
Wall Street Journal, 
Chicago, III. 

Dzar Sm: In your March 22d Issue you 
published a letter and an editorial dealing 
with the Bricker amendment. Your editorial 
correctly states the law, but I think the let- 
ter is vulnerable on some counts you did not 
cover. 

In the last sentence of his letter, Mr. 
Backus pleads for support of the Constitu- 
tion as it now stands,” yet every other sen- 
tence in that letter is in plain contradiction 
of that plea. What he really seeks is an 
unwritten modification or amendment of 
the Constitution by executive interpretation 
and misuse, 

He is impatient with the Idea that there 
should be some observance of the constitu- 
tional limitations on a President's power to 
commit the Nation to any course he chooses, 
He wants the President to have unlimited 
and untrammeled power to do by executive 
agreement that which the Constitution com- 
mands to be done by treaty or treaties. 

He says that “in these troubled times” we 
should not “limit the power of the President 
as Commander in Chief to cooperate with an 
ally in the tactical disposition of troops on 
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United States soil.” The first four words in 
that sentence betray the “crisis” thinking 
that would excuse any departure from the 
Constitution or laws whenever a manufac- 
tured “emergency” is created. That's the 
thinking and reasoning of those who for more 
than two decades have sought to excuse 
every unconstitutional move with the cry 
of “emergency.” It's based on the theory 
that ours is a “fair weather” Constitution 
that can safely be abandoned at the will of 
a “ruler,” on the claim that “troubled times” 
demand. 

But the balance of the sentence discloses 
an absolute lack of understanding of the 
wording and intent of the amendment. The 
“power” of the Commander in Chief” is not 
touched by the Bricker amendment. Your 
„editorial points up the real meaning. It 
seeks to prevent the continued substitution 
ot a rule of man for a rule of law. The con- 
duct of foreign relations is not involved in 
his argument for a President's power“ as the 
Commander in Chief is not the source of his 
authority to conduct foregin relations. 

Nor is he apparently aware of the fact that 
there is no constitutional authority for 
executive agreements, That is something 
that just grew. And such were initially sup- 
posed to deal only with temporary problems— 
not matters involving a permanent treaty. 
He seems unaware of the increasing ten- 
dency on the part of the executive to bypass 
the Senate and to ignore the plain con- 
titutional requirement that treaties be used 
im making arrangements with other nations. 
The Yalta incident should alert him to the 
danger of this grave departure from constitu- 
tional processes. 

You have correctly noted the important 
legal point that disturbs practically every 
lawyer in the Nation—the decisions which, in 
effect, would enable the President to sub- 
stitute his own judgment and action for the 
entire legislative processes. It is obviously 
of the greatest importance to the Nation’s 
welfare for us to restore the Constitution and 
its meaning to the position it formerly occu- 
pied on this point. The pernicious idea that 
one man working with representatives of 
other nations can overturn the laws govern- 
ing our domestic problems without the peo- 
ple or their representatives having any voice 
in the matter, certainly demands immediate 
and effective attention. 

But equally important is the necessity of 
getting back to an observance of the consti- 
tutional provision about treaties. We must 
do away with the idea that this section can 
be ignored at will and executive agreements 
substituted whenever the executive depart- 
ments fear to give the Nation the facts. One 
Yalta is enough. 

The chief lesson we should learn from that 
historical blot is that the substitution of 
secret executive agreements for treaties re- 
quiring Senate ratification is certain to en- 
danger the welfare of the Nation. It de- 
stroys the heart of our system—checks and 
balances. Clearly the Executive deliberately 
flouts the Constitution in entering into 
agreements of a kind that should be submit- 
ted to the Senate in the form of a treaty or 
treaties. This point seems to have escaped 
nearly everyone who has commented on 
Yalta. The Bricker amendment in part is 
designed to make a repetition impossible, 

If the Constitution is properly interpreted, 
the power of the President to bind this Na- 
tion is subject to his submitting the treaties 
he has negotiated to the people’s elected 
representatives for thelr approval or rejec- 
tion. Mr. Backus is pleading for the right of 
a President to ignore that section of the 
Constitution whenever he wishes. He raises 
the untenable argument that requiring a 
President to observe all the provisions of 
the Constitution constitutes an unwarranted 
interference with the President's power to 
conduct negotiations with other nations 
when in fact it does nothing of the sort, 
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What he really means ls that the constitu- 
tional provision requiring Senate participa- 
tion is not to his liking—and should there- 
fore be treated as dead. 

With the advent of the U. N., the abuse 
of the executive formula, has been accel- 
erated at an alarming rate. The rabid in- 
ternationalists unquestionably view this as 
a sure-fire method of undermining national 
sovereignty and bringing us into a world gov- 
ernment. It is too bad that some intelligent 
folks do not really and wholeheartedly sub- 
scribe to the idea that spurred our Founding 
Fathers into formulating our Constitution— 
the idea that we must have checks and bal- 
ances to prevent the rise of a dictatorship. 

Very truly yours, 
Krr F. CLARDY. 


Easter, the Atom, and Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, prior to 
the Easter weekend, it was my privilege 
to deliver an address over station WGN, 
Chicago, regarding the message of Easter 
in our time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASTER, THE ATOM, AND AUTOMATION 


Elght days from now, we will celebrate 
Easter Sunday. 

I would like to talk to you on this occasion, 
my friends, on a pre-Easter theme. 

I would like to talk to you about falth in 
the future, as against fear of the future. 

The Easter season is, of course, a season of 
birth and rebirth. 

The great spiritual message of this spring- 
time is the conquest by life over death; we 
realize through every budding flower and 
every bird singing in the trees, the signifi- 
cance of immortality. We relearn the tri- 
umph of the things of the spirit over the 
things of the flesh, the triumph of beauty 
and good over evil. 

And so, during these next 15 minutes, I 
would like to see how you and I can approach 
the problems of our country with the same 
spirit of faith, 

Let's put to practical use the inspiring 
message of the Way-Shower, which you and 
I will be hearing from the pulpits of our 
churches during this Easter season, 

Iam going to answer now a series of ques- 
tions on this subject of the fears of our time, 
and faith for our time. 

Question. Senator WitEy, what would you 
regard as some of the principal fears which 
are expressed widely today? 

Answer, Well, there are a great many fears, 
Iam just going to list a few, because I don't 
believe that we should dwell too long on 
them, as such, I don't believe in giving 
power to fear or evil. 

But first, of course, we all know there is 
the fear of war. 

Then there is the fear of depression and 
unemployment. 

There is the fear of inflation, 

There is the fear of Communist conquest 
of the world. There ls the fear of trouble at 
home—of a long series of strikes in our coun- 
try, resulting in harm to labor, to manage- 
ment, and to the public. 
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Question. Do you think that there is sub- 
stance to any of these fears? 

Answer. No. I don't believe so. None of 
these feared conditions need actually come 
about. If we use our God-given intelligence 
and judgment, we are not going to have war. 

We are going to enjoy continued peace. If 
we use our God-inspired wisdom we are go- 
ing to enter into a golden new age of pros- 
perity and expansion. 

You know, by 1975, there are going to be— 
not 165 millions of us, but 220 million Amer- 
icans in this country. They are going to 
enjoy comforts and conveniences such as we 
have not enjoyed today. 

If we use our heads, our God-directed in- 
telligence, then the miracle of atomic energy 
and the miracle of automatic factories—of 
the new science, called automation—are go- 
ing to producer a higher standard of living 
for our people than we have ever before 
enjoyed. 

And, too, we can have industrial peace in 
our country, with higher pay envelopes for 
labor, and more real purchasing power. 

We can assure higher income to American 
farmers, and can halt the serious drift away 
from our farms. All of these things are pos- 
sible, provided we use our God-given intelli- 
gence and initiative. 


VIGILANCE AGAINST RED MENACE 


Question. Then, in your judgment, Sena- 
tor, there is no real reason to give way to the 
fears which we mentioned earlier in the 
broadcast. 

Answer. Very definitely not. 

That doesn't mean that we should ignore 
serious problems which do definitely exist. 

The fact of the matter is that world condi- 
tions are very troubled. International com- 
munism is constantly on the march, con- 
stantly agitating new trouble for us—in the 
western Pacific Ocean, in Europe, in South 
America, in Africa. We have got to be vigi- 
lant against the Communist menace evcry- 
where, 

DANGER IN PACIFIC 


Question, What about that Pacific prob- 
lem, Senator, the problem of Matsu and 
Quemoy? Is there going to be war over it? 

Answer. I hope not. I pray not. And I 
don't belieye there will be war. America 
wants peace—peace with honor. What I do 
want to emphasize Is that we've got to keep 
our faith in the President of the United 
States. He is the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces, He has available the 
latest, most confidential, top secret infor- 
mation as regards Red China's ambitions and 
capabilities. The President is the spearhead 
of United States foreign policy. He doesn't 
want war, but neither does he want appease- 
ment. 

Let's not usurp bis functions. It is not 
for the Congress to try to act as Secretary 
of State or as members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I say there is much too much of 
a tendency these days for people to forget 
the constitutional division of powers be- 
tween the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. 

Question. How do you mean that? 

Answer. Well, I want the Congress very 
definitely to do its job, but I don't want the 
Congress to try to take over the Chief Execu- 
tive's Job also. And remember, no one is 
going to force the President of the United 
States to do anything that the President 
doesn't want to do and docsn't feel should 
be done, if the President, as Commander in 
Chief, determines it is not in the best inter- 
est of our country. On the other hand, 
whatever the President does decide, the 
Congress and the American people will defi- 
nitely back up. There may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, But we are Americans 
first and can support our American Presi- 
dent. Partisan politics come last. America 
comes first. Unity behind our President is 
essential, So, I say, give him your faith. 
His burdens are many and they are heavy. 
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He merits our respect and admiration. He 
is going to see the crises through suc- 
cessfully. 

Question. Now, what about another prob- 
lem—tright here at home? What about this 
much-talked-about problem of automatic 
factories, Senator WET? Are they going to 
take the place of manpower completely? 
Are we going to have mass unemployment? 

Answer. I belleve the answers to those 
questions are clear, and they are encourag- 
ing, not discouraging. 

We are definitely going to see more and 
more automatic operations in private in- 
dustry, We are going to witness what has 
been called a second industrial revolution— 
so-called push-button factories. We are 
going to see fabulous new electronic control 
machines. They can store up a bewildering 
variety of complex information and can 
actually supervise and run entire assembly 
lines. These control machines are going to 
completely alter the pattern in more and 
more of our industries, 


MANY EFFECTS 


Question. What will be some of the effects 
of this automatic technology? 

Answer. Well, the effects will be many. I 
can list them as follows: 

1. First, there is going to be a great de- 
mand for skilled workers, for more and more 
brain, and less and less brawn. That means, 
we need better-educated Americans. This 
in turn means more schools, and better-paid 
teachers. It means we need many times 
more engineers, physicists, chemists, execu- 
tives. Adequate education is no longer a 
luxury, it is an absolute job and national 
necessity. 

2. Second, there will be more opportunt- 
ties for women to perform tasks which might 
formerly have only been handled by men, 
who required some degree of physical 
strength. 

Women already number more than 28 per- 
cent of our labor force, and by 1975, 1 out 
of every 3 American workers will be women. 

8. We can and will have more elderly 
Americans working. Here, too, as is the case 
of women, the skills of years of experience 
will be more important than merely the phy- 
sical strength of male youth, as such. 

4. More mechanization will mean lower 
prices and expanding markets. That means 
for you, my listeners, more refrigerators, 
washing machines, air conditioners, automo- 
biles, radios, and television sets. 

Question. What other effects will occur? 

Answer. Well, here is a fifth effect. There 
is going to be a tremendously increased out- 
lay for new capital goods. Vast new equip- 
ment must be built. In 1953, production of 
capital goods and services amounted to $54 
billion, or around one-seventh of our gross 
national product. It provided 8 million jobs. 
But this will be small compared to the in- 
creased capital-goods jobs in the future. 
And, too, we are going to have to replace 
machinery faster because it will become ob- 
solete faster, and that will mean more jobs, 

6. Sixth, most important of all we are 
going to have more leisure for the American 
people, more opportunity for personal growth 
and development and enjoyment of the good 
things of life. 

AVOIDING UNEMPLOYMENT 


Question. But now, Senator Witzy, what 
about the big fear that automatic factories 
are going to mean mass unemployment, 
throwing vast numbers of workers out of 
jobs? 

Answer, I think the answer to that ques- 
tion ts this: What automation is going to 
mean is indeed a readjustment in many 
American industries and jobs. 

There is going to be some job dislocation. 
But for that matter, every time a new indus- 
try has burst on the American scene, there 
has been some dislocation. 

The automobile industry Mterally revolu- 
tionized the Amercian scene. It eliminated 
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the horse-and-buggy business and a great 
many other obsolete, aflliated businesses. 

But now, with sound cooperation between 
labor, management, and the public, there is 
no reason whatsoever why dislocation should 
not be relatively mild and temporary. 

Now, I want to make it perfectly clear that 
unemployment—becaues of automation or 
any other reason—is no light matter. When 
a breadwinner is out of work, whether it is 
for a day or a week or a month, that can be 
serious, serious for himself and for his loved 
ones, serious for his morale, serious in terms 
of the community. 

Fortunately, unemployment in recent 
times, has been comparatively mild. But 
that does not mean that we should not use 
every ounce of our energy so as to keep it to 
an irreducible minimum. 

Many communities of my own State and of 
Illinois and its neighbors have often been 
hard hit by unemployment. We are deter- 
mined to have no unemployment, but full 
employment and full purchasing power for 
our people. 

But to achieve it, you cannot resist change. 
You cannot hold back the wheels of progress, 
you cannot try to freeze the status quo. You 
have got to accept change and to work with 
change, 

CONCLUSION 


Question. Well, Senator Wriry, you have 
discussed quite a few phases of current prob- 
lems. You have discussed the problem of 
applying faith in our time. You have men- 
tioned the necessity for truly applying the 
Easter message in our daily lives. You have 
mentioned the need for faith in the Presi- 
dent of the United States and for vigilance 
against the Communist menace. You have 
stressed that there is no real ground for fear 
of the future, fear about misuse of atomic 
energy, or fear about any harmul effects o 
the new science of automation. 

Answer. Yes; that about sums it up. 

I want to say to my listeners that it has 
been a real pleasure to speak to you through 
the kind courtesy of station WGN, especial- 
ly in this beautiful pre-Easter season. I 
look forward to the pleasure of talking with 
you again in the future. 

I hope that in the intervening period you 
and I will know the full beauty, the full joy 
of Eastertide. I hope we will always have 
that faith which, as Paul said, is “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidenec of 
things unseen.” 

Thank you yery much, 


What Is Our Mission in the World 
Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ræc- 
orp the following speech of my good 
friend James A. Farley, which he deliv- 
ered before the Economic Club of Detroit 
on March 14, 1955, to a distinguished 
assembly of members and guests follow- 
ing a luncheon meeting: 

Waar Is Our MISSION IN THE WORLD TODAY? 
(By Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp.) 

Iam one of a number of American political 
leaders who believe the United States has a 
world mission, She did not seek it. Fre- 
quently she has done her best to avoid pick- 
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ing up the huge check implied in having a 
mission; but history has handed it to her, 
When history makes a date for a country the 
country must keep it with strength and 
honor and dignity, or find itself in serious 
trouble. You will remember the prophet 
Jonah in the Bible. The Lord told him to 
go to Nineveh and preach there. Jonah 
did not want to go and started for somewhere 
else, whereupon the combination of the 
storm and the wave took him to Nineveh 
anyhow, against his will. 

Our country wished to mind its own busi- 
ness and develop its own affairs. It was so 
successful in this that it found itself one 
of the 2 or 3 strongest nations in the world, 
looked to by many peoples as a mighty force 
which must try to bring peace and law to a 
torn and unhappy world. This, I think, the 
United States has tried to do to the best of 
its ability, ' 

Now, the mission is in a dangerous phase. 
Three or four years ago, the Soviet Union 
talked boldly of seizing all Europe—but the 
United States was there, and the Soviet 
Union settled for the less violent policy of 
coexistence, Today the young Chinese Com- 
munist revolution talks belligerently and 
rattles a borrowed Russian sword. The 
United States has no earthly interest in 
possessing or governing Formosa, still less in 
trying torun China, It has every earthly in- 
terest in not letting a new Imperialism run 
riot over the whole Pacific Ocean and is en- 
deavoring to make that clear. There will be 
other anxious moments as time goes on. My 
point now is that the American mission is 
primarily moral rather than military. We 
may have to defend ourselves by force, but 
our ultimate victory, of which I am certain, 
will come by conversion rather than con- 
quest. 

America which was cradled in the prin- 
ciples of freedom and human dignity can- 
not retire within its own orbits and do 
nothing. Such a position represents spirit- 
ual sterility and mental cowardice. I do not 
know how long it will take us to overcome 
the dark forces of totalitarianism, but since 
we are obliged in the name of decency and 
good conscience to accept the challenge we 
shall not fail—just as we have never failed 
when called on to defend a righteous cause, 
I say defend because we are a people who 
are opposed to attacking others and inter- 
ferring with the internal affairs of other 
nations, But we will defend to the last man 
our right to maintain our way of life in our 
Republic. 

The answer to this lies in the history of 
our country and in the traditions of our 
people, who acknowledge freedom to differ 
without impairing national loyalty. 

The United States, a Republic dedicated to 
freedom, came into existence in 1776, It had 
no great military power and little foreign 
influence. Nevertheless the example of 
America was followed throughout most of 
the world so that a century later much 
of the earth’s surface was ruled by demo- 
cratic governments, Clearly, America had a 
mission then and performed it. The mis- 
sion was to show the world that free govern- 
ment was workable. Our pre-Civil War fore- 
fathers were convinced that the American 
experiment in freedom was divinely in- 
spired, and was practical, and that America 
was to be a beacon light of liberty, pointing 
the way for others to follow. Amazingly, 
they did follow. 

To the midtwentieth century politician 
the speeches and writings of our forefathers 
seem a little self-centered. In the light of 
today they seem to lack appreciation of the 
fact that other peoples too have contributed 
to the art and practice of free government 
and made their own contribution to demo- 
cratic living. In those days, America was 
nationalistic, and talked that way. Then, 
of course, the United States could afford that 
luxury of thought. Salling ships were slow, 
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North America was empty, and the rest of 
the world was far away. 

This attitude does not altogether fit a 
modern world in which you can have break- 
fast in Paris and dinner the same night in 
New York, or in which an attack on an 
Asiatic peninsula like Korea could set strate- 
gists calculating whether Alaska, Seattle or 
San Francisco may not be threatened. And 
yet there is a good deal of nationalist senti- 
ment still active in the United States. 

It can be useful. It can help us to under- 
stand new and young nations just coming 
into independence and to appreciate the 
intense nationalist sentiments of those coun- 
tries. Some of them have come into ex- 
istence as a revolt against imperialism, just 
as we did. Thoughtful Americans will ap- 
preciate that nationalism of these new coun- 
tries springs from the same cause that made 
us nationalists a bundred years ago. 

Our duty toward the world, I think, 18 
still to demonstrate that free government 
is workable and is more desirable than any 
other. To fulfill it, however, we must stand 
by certain principles. 

First and foremost, we must continue to 
make democracy work at home. That is the 
cornerstone of any American sense of mis- 
sion today. This means that we have to 
bring our practices and our ideals into line. 
Freedom to take part in the processes of 
government and economics is not an occupa- 
tion for the few or for isolated groups. It 
is part of the life of everyone. The American 
system has given a larger share of power and 
participation in public life and in private 
affairs to all of its people than any great 
country in history. We have trusted our 
people, and the trust has been repaid. 


This needs some explaining abroad. Some 
Europeans particularly quarrel with Ameri- 
can tastes. Some even think and say we 
are vulgar. These are the ones who forget 
that tens of millions of Americans from 
humble backgrounds take part in American 
cultural, as well as American political life. 
Never on such a scale as here have literature 
and music and art and journalism and busi- 
ness and politics been open to a whole popu- 
lation. Of course we get a result different 
from the results where learning and the 
arts and government have been kept in a 
relatively small circle. The power and the 
strength and the glory of the American way 
is witnessed by a single fact. No group of 
peoples who have ever lived in America for 
any length of time have ever desired to leave 
America and go back from whence they came, 
A South American politician once said, 
“Other people talk about freedom; you prac- 
tice it; and it has proved the most assimila- 
tive system in the world.” 

We must maintain that freedom at home. 
Any attempt to limit or mistrust it endan- 
gers our primary mission. Free government 
is workable, and we have proved it. 

What we are learning today is a corollary 
Proposition. We cannot and should not at- 
tempt to export our particular form of gov- 
ernment unless it 1s voluntarily sought. 
American democracy cannot be foisted on 
others. Woodrow Wilson talked about the 
self-determination of peoples—and he meant 
it. This goes for us as well as for others, 
There are parts of the world in which Amer- 
ican institutions and the American economic 
system are not wanted, and perhaps would 
not work. Democracy means different things 
to different people, depending on their tra- 
ditions, and their habits, their religion, and 
their way of thinking. Our tradition calls 
for tolerance and respect for difference. In- 
deed respect for difference ls one of the great 
forces binding us to our friends. If else- 
where peoples choose to adopt in whole or in 
part some of our ways they will do it be- 
cause having looked at the example they 
want that result. Any salesman knows that 
you cannot force a product where it is not 
wanted; if it is adopted it is adopted on its 
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own merits. The American mission thus is 
not the same as the mission of the Roman 
Empire, nor do we now talk of the white 
man’s burden as they did at the end of the 
last century. 

If the problem could be stated in those 
terms we could stop here or at least be smug. 

However, we cannot accomplish the Amer- 
ican mission alone. In fact, we cannot live 
alone now, even if we wished to do so. The 
Wright brothers settled that one day when 
they flew a contraption through the air at 
Kitty Hawk, if it had not already been settled 
when man learned to send communications 
from anywhere to anywhere in a split second. 
Safety and well-being today depend on an 
international system which observes some 
rules of morality and of law, producing inter- 
national relations established more or less 
on the rules of fair play. We have fought 
two wars on that theory. It is true that 
Irom 1919 to 1939 most of the country seemed 
to feel that the rule of law in International 
affairs could be maintained if the United 
States lived alone in unprepared isolation 
and urged pious resolutions outlawing war. 
World War II, I think, taught us by bitter 
experience that international cooperation is 
necessary if any rule of right and law is to 
be maintained. At the close of that war the 
atomic bomb launched from long-range air- 
craft blew up forever the idea that Ameri- 
cans are entirely masters of their own desti- 
ny. That is why I supported, as I hope you 
did, the formation of the United Nations, 
and while it has a long way to go I am free 
from doubt that the principle will eventually 
succeed. If this United Nations fails an- 
other will have to be built to take its place. 
As we fought to withstand aggression in Ko- 
rea and to prevent new Koreas and to provide 
the aggressor of our time—the Communist 
faction—with clear-cut evidence that the 
lawless expansion could not be permitted, so 
we are bound to work with others in build- 
ing a worldwide community of nations. 

Now this will be a long and difficult task, 
as anyone who travels abroad as I do, knows 
very well. The world of nations outside our 
own has its realities, and its hard facts. We 
have to work with that world as it is and 
not as we think it ought tobe. We will have 
to work with peoples who do not think as 
we wish they did, and often govern them- 
selves as we wish they did not. At the mo- 
ment, we work with the other nations of the 
free world chiefly to assure military safety 
and to protect ourselves and them against 
lawless aggression. But while we are doing 
this we can help to extend and strengthen 
the moral foundation of the community of 
nations. 

Even a politician reads occasionally and 
profits from it. A book by Arnold Toynbee 
makes the point that whenever the culture 
of one nation enters another a wide contact 
is established which continues to unforesee- 
able limits. A country which first becomes 
famillar with American manufactures and 
manufacturing methods eventually may 
come to learn the dominant principles of 
American life, just as close relations with 
Europe have made us somewhat acquainted 
with their ways. The salesman and the poli- 
tician, the Army officer and the journalist, 
the engineer and the student who work 
abroad are carrying out the American mis- 
sion for good or evil, whether they know it 
or not. The policy now famous as point 
4, offering technological assistance to other 
countries, was perhaps one of the most 
imaginative ways by which America could 
perform its mission. Other, better, ways 
will continue to be developed as the days 
gO On, as we realize more and more their 
importance, 

A new duty is placed on the United States 
by this modern conception of America’s 
mission, This is the duty to be strong na- 
tionally. Even Abraham Lincoln, struggling 
Tor peace, was willing to go to war to assure 
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that the Union should be preserved—else 
there was danger, as he put it, that Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people might perish from the earth. We 
shall not achieve a community of nations 
at peace merely through strength; but it 
is perfectly clear that we shall never achieve 
it without strength. We are quite clear 
that our mission does not require us or even 
permit us to try to rule the world. But 
we are equally clear that our mission in- 
cludes being a bulwark of the free world and 
joining in its defense. But this means the 
most careful attention to foreign policy. 
Someone observed that the British Empire 
was acquired in a fit of absentmindedness. 
America could have the same experience if 
we do not draw a careful line between demo- 
cratic leadership of a free world and prac- 
tices which might slowly lead to an Amer- 
ican imperialism. 

The men (there are a very few noisy ones) 
who talk loosely about going it alone and 
who want to pull out of cooperative arrange- 
ments like the Inter-American Organization 
of States, and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and who want to torpedo the 
United Nations, have not learned an im- 
portant lesson. Fortunately, few in this 
country agree with them. 

It is barely possible, of course, that the 
United States could make itself into an em- 
pire and organize sn American century. 
But if we did we would slowly and steadily 
find our cherished freedom disappearing. 
There would no longer be freedom of speech, 
and freedom of assembly, and free inquiry, 
and fair trial, and the right of every Amer- 
ican to look all these ideas in the face. Even 
as we are fighting the Communist menace 
at home and abroad, we must be sure that 
we do not betray our own traditions. Under 
free institutions America grew. By free in- 
stitutions America forged her position. 
Under free institutions she defended her- 
self against totalitarian enemies, and by vir- 
tue of free institutions she has become the 
senior free Nation of the world. We do not 
want & police state, or thought control, or 
rule by the hysteria of fear in our system. 

The succéss of the United States is largely 
due to one fact. We haye discovered the art 
of throwing thousands of free minds against 
a problem. We do this in politics, we do it 
in business, we do it in education, we do it 
in science. As a result, we have come up 
with the right answers more often than those 
who depend on a small group of party of- 
cials, politburos, or police chiefs, This is 
often confusing to foreigners. They hear the 
noise of our debates and discussions and do 
not realize that out of these discussions come 
firm decisions. The result has given Amer- 
lca the most stable government and the most 
stable economy of our time. It is respected 
by our enemies, hence their sound of fury. 
The fact is that most of the countries under 
Communist domination would like to achieve 
what America has achieved and will try to 
do so as soon as they are free to make the 
attempt. Because of this, I do not think a 
third world war will be attempted; and if it 
is attempted I have no doubt of the result. 

For the first time in our history, we are 
called on to maintain continuously a megs- 
ure of armed might. I venture to think that 
the arms are as strong, and no stronger, as 
the free institutions which bring them into 
being. Armed strength so supported can be 
trusted by America, and by the neighbors of 
America. Armed strength not derived from 
free institutions would be a danger to us and 
to the entire world, 

As I see it then, America's mission is still 
to demonstrate that free government is work- 
able, not only for the United States but for 
the world. Nationally we must cherish and 
foster and maintain our institutions, and use 
them to give our own citizens progress to- 
ward wider life and fit them to be the heirs 
of R great civilization. Internationally, we 
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must, in strength and not in weakness, work 
toward a community of nations steadily de- 
veloping a wider common base in morals and 
in law. It will be said that this is ideal 
rather than practical. I can only say that, as 
& politician accustomed to deal with an in- 
finite number of practical matters, I know 
that a chief source of power can be an ideal, 
since the ideal alone gives consistency to the 
efforts of the day. 


The Need for Moral Principles in the 
Conduct of Foreign Relations 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 11, I had the pleasure to 
attend the fifth annual all-Jesuit alumni 
dinner, which was held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler here in Washington. 
Attending this dinner were the presi- 
dents of over 20 great American colleges 
and universities, graduates of those 
institutions and their friends. I was 
Privileged to be one of the Members of 
Congress present. 

The speaker of the evening was Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles. His 
refreshing address was titled Principle 
in Foreign Policy.” He wisely cautioned 
against the crafty scheming of the 
Kremlin to create a world demand for 
Peace at any price—a plan calculated to 
put all the nations and people of the 
world into Russian slave chains. Our 
attention was directed to the new close- 
ness of all things in this world because 
man had harnessed air for both com- 
munication and _ transportation—the 
complexity of factors which of necessity 
enter into the taking of decisions bear- 
ing on our security and the conflict which 
often arises between spiritual and ma- 
terial considerations, especially when ef- 
forts are made to exclude morality from 
the arena of judgment. Secretary Dulles 
Made it clear that our enlightened self- 
interest requires us to follow a consistent 
and dependable national course guided 
by those moral principles which are 
rooted in the basic faith of the American 
People. This comes as a pleasant and 
Sound rebuttal to the un-American þe- 
liefs which hold that there can be no 
Morality or legality in the conduct of 
affairs between nations. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this 
address: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JoHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, AT THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL ALL-JESUIT ALUMNI DINNER, HOTEL 
STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C., MONDAY, APRIL 
11, 1955 

PRINCIPLES IN FOREIGN POLICY 
I 

This is a gathering of learned persons. It 
ls an occasion when it may be permissible 
ag talk in terms of general principles. ‘That, 

Can assure you, is not a purely academic 
exercise. National action should always re- 

principles. Therefore, those who have 

Tesponsibility for action have also a respon- 

‘ibility to assure that what they do repre- 


- from most of its dire consequences. 
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sents something more than immediate 
political expediency. 

However, the guides to conduct are not 
always clear and simple. Often, indeed, they 
seem to conflict. Perhaps it will be of in- 
terest if I indicate some of the problems 
which confront those who try to find, in 
morality and in reason, a compass to direct 
their course. 

Let me mention, as a first problem, that 
of peace versus liberty. 

Peace is a goal which men have always 
sought. It is a goal which we particularly 
think of at this Easter season when we com- 
memorate the resurrection of the Prince of 
Peace. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the horrors of 
war or the longing of humanity for peace. 
Wars used to be limited in their scope and 
they were regulated so as to spare civilians 
I, my- 
self, can think back to the days when private 
property was immune from seizure in time 
of war; when interruption of trade was 
limited to particular ports which were 
closely blockaded, or to contraband of war, 
by which was meant the actual tools of war. 

As & youth, I attended the Second Hague 
Peace Conference of 1907 which drew up 
protocols designed to prevent the use In war 
of the new scientific developments of that 
time. It was, for example, sought to forbid 
the dropping of explosives from balloons.” 

The First and Second World Wars showed 
that modern war is total“ war, and that it 
is whole peoples, rather than the military, 
who suffer its cruel effects. 

Purthermore, we know that war more than 
ever involves compulsory enmity, outrages 
against the human personality, cruelty, 
vengefulness and wanton distortions of the 
truth. 

Today, throughout the world there is a 
rising demand for protection against the 
misery, the agony of body and of spirit, 
the massive destruction of life and or prop- 
erty, which modern war wreaks upon man. 

There is, however, another aspect of the 
matter. Peace can be a cover whereby evil 
men can perpetrate diabolical wrongs. 

During recent years the Communist rulers, 
through their propaganda, have sought to 
capitalize on love of peace and horror of war 
as a means of extending their rule over all 
the human race. Through such propaganda 
efforts as the Stockholm peace“ appeal, they 
have tried to divert the peoples of the free 
world from necessary measures of defense 
and create throughout the free world a 
popular demand for peace at any price. 

Craft scheming underlies that planning. 
The Communist leaders know that if paci- 
fism becomes a prevalent mood among the 
free peoples, the Communists can easily 
conquer the world. Then they can confront 
the free peoples with successive choices be- 
tween peace and surrender; and if peace is 
the absolute goal, then surrenders become 
inevitable. 

In this connection, we should remember 
that while modern developments have made 
war more terrible, they have also made the 
consequences of retreat and surrender more 
terrible. Modern war could now destroy 
much of the life on this planet. But also it 
may be possible that craven purchase of 
peace at the expense of principle can result 
in destroying much of the human spirit on 
this planet. Peace, under certain conditions, 
could lead to a degradation of the human 
race and to subjecting human beings to a 
form of mental decay which obliterates the 
capacity for moral and intellectual judg- 
ment. 

We know, in individual cases, the effects 
of brainwashing. It leads men to repudiate 
their cherished beliefs and to accept as fact 
what, if they were sane, they would know to 
be false. Not infrequently those who have 
been brainwashed come sincerely to believe 
that they committed acts elsewhere than 
where they physically were at the time. 
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There are now techniques which make it 
possible to alter profoundly the human spirit. 
Furthermore, this can be done on a mass 
scale. Certain falsehoods are incessantly 
pounded, without respite, into the conscious- 
ness of those whose minds are terrorized, 
whose spirits are disheartened, and whose 
bodies are weakened from malnutrition. In 
the end the peoples become abnormal. 

One cannot but shrink from buying peace 
at the price of extending over human beings 
the rule of those who believe that men are 
in fact nothing more than animated bits of 
matter, and that, to insure harmony and 
conformity, they should be deprived of the 
capacity for moral and intellectual judgment. 
Man, we read in the Holy Scriptures, was 
made a little lower than the angels. Should 
man now be made little, if any, higher than 
domesticated animals which serve the pur- 
poses of their human masters? 

So men face the great dilemma of when 
and whether to use force to resist aggression 
which imposes conditlons which violate the 
moral law and the concept that man has his 
origin and his destiny in God. 

1 


Another dilemma which we face is that 
which I might call the dilemma of maps 
versus people, 

Maps have an extraordinary fascination 
and a profound influence. They provide a 
temptation to seize, as solutions, what are 
not real solutions. 

Up until a few years ago the American 
people were educated in terms of maps of 
Mercator’s projection. They showed the 
North American Continent isolated from the 
rest of the world by the expanse of great 
oceans. George Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, spoke of “our detached and distant 
situation,” That concept, originally valid, 
has dominated the greater part of our na- 
tional life. 

Now we face a world in which air is the 
means of communication. But air cannot 
be portrayed by maps alone. It is an in- 
visible envelope that enfolds the earth with- 
out a break. So maps now need the supple- 
ment of an intelligent imagination. Some 
help can be got from polar maps. They help 
to teach that under modern conditions of 
communication areas which used to seem 
remote are in fact near. 

Under present circumstances, divisions of 
land and water, of desert and mountain 
range, of river, and of plain, have lost much 
of their significance. More than ever before, 
the human family has become one. 

Nevertheless, it is still necessary to draw 
lines. There are national lines, which have 
@ meaning. But even national lines do not 
haye an unchanging meaning. That is well 
illustrated by Europe. A map of Europe to- 
day looks as it did a few weeks ago. But, in 
fact, in Western Europe, an immense change 
is in process. It means that while na- 
tionalities will still exist, there will be co- 
operation so that the boundary lines will 
haye lost much of their former forbidding 
significance. A new Western Europe is being 
born and maps cannot refiect the ending of 
age-old rivalries. 

In Korea, the 38th parallel became famous 
as a line between the free and Communist- 
dominated parts of Korea. But the line did 
not demarcate the hopes and aspirations of 
the people. I recall being in Korea in June 
1950 and addressing at Seoul a religious 
gathering of thousands of refugees. They 
had fied from the north, and crossed the 
parallel to the south, in the hope of finding 
the freedom of religion which they cherished. 

In Vietnam, a line was drawn at the 17th 
Parallel But hundreds of thousands of 
refugees have crossed it, fleeing to the south. 
Again the driving force was a longing for 
religious freedom. 

And there is this to be remembered: For 
each person who succeeds in becoming a 
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refugee from communism, there are many 
more who do not want to be contained by 
the lines which statesmen have drawn in the 
hope that that would solve their problems. 

In the world today, with air the means 
of communication, with time and space 
almost annihilated, geography still remains 
a fact. But geographical solutions rarely 
coincide with human solutions, That is why 
we do not accept the finality of a divided 
world. 

nur 

Another dilemma that we face might be 
described as that of the part versus the entire 
5 N > 

seni almost always easy to find a solution 
if only part of a problem is known. It is my 
experience that those who are most positive 
about political problems are able to be posi- 
tive only because they do not know all the 
relevant facts. Those who are most harsh in 
their judgments are able to be harsh for that 
same reason. When the whole of a problem 
is known, solutions become excessively difi- 
cult and judgments are not easily made. 
Tolerance has become a vital need. 

There is hardly any international prob- 
lem which lends itself to easy or sure solu- 
tion. Those who principally know Europe 
readily judge that the problems of Asia are 
unimportant and that almost any solution 
will serve so long as it does not trouble Eu- 
rope. Those who are principally concerned 
with Asia are sometimes annoyed if it is 
suggested that Asian problems cannot be 
solved without regard for Europe. 

The fact is that today any problem in any 
part of the world ramifies into almost every 
part of the world. There are no longer any 
simple problems, nor any easy solutions. A 
course of action for Indochina may have to 
be judged in the light of its repercussions in 
Europe, the Middle East, or Moscow; and 
vice versa. 

I have the impression that in the days 
before the worid became so unified, it was 
easier to take decisions. The issues were, 
or seemed to be, simple. Also, they could 
readily be explained. Today, almost every 
problem has many complications, so that it 
is difficult adequately to explain the reasons 
for a decision and the multiple factors which 
go to make up that decision. 

There is a habit of mind which Is some- 
times called “localitis." Those who are 
close to a problem, or those who only see 
part of a problem, quickly find a solution 
that seems obvious. Those who know more 
may find that the “obvious” solution is no 
solution at all. Balancing scales may, from 
one angle, seem clearly weighted on one side. 
But when seen in proper perspective, they 
may seem to be equally balanced, or weighted 
on the other side. 

This need for balancing many factors has 
some undesirable consequences. I have al- 
ready alluded to the fact that it makes ade- 
quate explanation difficult. Also, it often 
tends to deprive decisions of the dynamic 
quality which is needed to make them effec- 
tive. Often the mainspring of action is a 
sense of certainty. Unhappily, those who are 
best informed are often deprived of that 
satisfaction. 

The great deeds of history were wrought 
primarily by men with deep conviction and 
dynamic faith. They were sure that they 
were right. 

It seems today that sureness can be de- 
pendably found only in the spiritual realm 
but that, when moral principles are sought 
to be practically applied, confidence tends 
to vanish. Certainty is not readily found in 
the mundane realm, at least where there is 
full knowledge of the facts, The yearning 
for more certainty and precision than is 
compatible with the complexity of affairs 
encourages only doctrinaire or fanatical at- 
titudes and ultimate disillusionment. Per- 
haps it is good if fanaticism, in worldly 
terms, is on the way out. 
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Then we have the dilemna which might be 
called that of the spiritual versus the ma- 
terial. 

There are some who believe that moral 
considerations ought not to influence the 
foreign policy of a nation; that moral con- 
siderations are all right for the individual 
but not for the collective unity. Corporate 
bodies, it is argued, should be directed only 
by material considerations. 

It is, I suppose, always true that those who 
act in a representative and trustee capacity 
do not have the same freedom as is had by 
individuals in dealing with their own lives 
and the property they own. Thus, directors 
of a corporation are, in general, not free to 
use corporate assets for charitable purposes 
unconnected with the welfare of the corpo- 
ration. To a degree, I suppose, the same 
principles apply to those who are trustees 
for a nation. 

It is, indeed, generally the case that those 
who represent a government operate only 
for the immediate and direct self-interest of 
the nation they represent, That is why sus- 
picion generally attaches to governmental 
grants. It is assumed that govérnments do 
not give away their taxpayers’ money unless 
they see some specific quid pro quo. 

The Government of the United States has, 
I like to believe, a rather unique tradition 
in this respect. Our Nation was founded as 
an experiment in human liberty. Our in- 
stitutions reflect the belief of our founders 
that all men were endowed by their Creator 
witb inalienable rights and had duties pre- 
scribed by moral law. They believed that 
human institutions ought primarily to help 
men develop their God-given possibilities, 
and that our Nation, by its conduct and ex- 
ample, could help men everywhere to find 
the way to a better and more abundant, life. 

Our Nation realized that vision. There 
developed here an area of spiritual and eco- 
nomic vigor the like of which the world had 
never seen. It was no exclusive preserve; 
indeed, world mission was a central theme, 
Millions were welcomed from other lands, 
to share equally the opportunities of the 
founders and their heirs. We put our ex- 
periment on public exhibition so that all 
might see and follow if they would. Through 
the establishment of schools and hospitals, 
often under religious auspices, American 
ideals were carried throughout the world. 
We gave aid and comfort to those elsewhere 
who sought to follow in our way and to de- 
velop for themselves societies of greater 
human freedom. 

These conditions prevailed for 100 years 
and more. Then, as our material power 
waxed, our spiritual power seemed to wane. 
We appeared to be less concerned with con- 
ducting a great experiment for the benefit 
of mankind and to be more concerned with 
piling up for ourselves material advantages. 
Our vision seemed to contract, and our sense 
of mission to lessen. 

We had to meet the severest test that can 
come to a people, the test of prosperity. 

It was said by Jesus that material things 
will be added unto those who seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
But when that happens, then comes the 
great trial. For, as Jesus warned, those ma- 
terial things can readily become the rust 
that corrodes men’s souls. 

Thus there is a familiar pattern. Men 
who feel a sense of duty to some higher 
being strive here to do His will, Because of 
their faith, they have power and virtue and 
simple wisdom. They build not only for the 
day, but for the morrow; not merely for 
themselves, but for mankind. A society so 
founded will, when nature favors, produce 
wealth and luxury for many. When those 
byproducts come, they seem so good that 
they become promoted to be the all-sufficient 
end. 


So there came a time when our people were 
drawn away from long-range creative effort 
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and when they struggled to get and to hold 
material things. Practices, originally de- 
signed to reflect a faith, may not have been 
adequately vitalized by continuing faith. I 
believe, however, that it can fairly be said 
that, since the end of World War II, our 
Nation has recaptured the faith in which it 
was founded and has resumed works such as 
those which in the past were called the great 
American experiment. 

With 60 other nations we have actively 
participated in the United Nations in its 
quest for peace. We have lent our moral, 
military, and material support to many free 
people. With more than 40 nations we 
have special mutual-security arrangements. 
These measures are our contribution to the 
creation of a world which is safer and more 
secure for human freedom, This basic inter- 
est ia the common bond between us and the 
other free nations. 

We exert in every part of the world an in- 
fluence—an influence which we try, as far 
as is humanly possible, to make an influence 
for justice and not an influence for self- 
aggrandizement. 

No doubt we have made mistakes. But 
broadly speaking, our Nation has played a 
role which I believe history will judge to 
have been honorable, It is a role which we 
could not have played unless those who exer- 
cised the power of government had believed 
that they were justified in putting moral 
considerations above material considerations. 

v 

I have outlined some of the problems and 
perplexities which confront those who have 
political responsibility. I have deliberately 
tried to avoid being dogmatic. Rather I 
have sought to stimulate your own thinking. 
I will, however, close with this general 
observation: 

It seems to me that a nation situated as 
is ours needs to follow a consistent and pre- 
dictable course. We represent great power 
in the world—morally, intellectually, and 
materially. Other peoples and nations who 
are free and want to stay free usually want 
to coordinate their policies with our own. 
I do not speak now of coordination in detail. 
As to details, there are almost always differ- 
ences. That is inevitable, because differ- 
ences are the attribute of freedom. It is 
only despotism that produces conformity. 
I do, however, speak of such basic harmony 
as freely emerges from those who feel a 
sense of common destiny, and who want to 
help, and be helped by, each other. 

A measure of harmony exists today 
throughout much of the free world. It binds 
together, in a spirit of partnership, many of 
different races, creeds, and nationalities in 
many parts of the world. But the harmony 
for which many thus grope will never be 
perfected and preserved unless the United 
States pursues a dependable, consistent 
course. 

There are many who, in particular cases. 
would like it if the United States would 
deviate from our basic principles to help 
them meet their particular problems. W® 
rarely do so. That accounts for much of 
the superficial criticism we encounter 
abroad. But underlying these surface dis- 
satisfactions lies, I feel, a deep, worldwide 
sense of respect for the United States be- 
cause even though we sometimes fall short 
we do in general stand like a rock for certain 
principles and follow a course which, in its 
broad nature, is consistent and predictablé- 
Without that, there can never be harmony 
and a sense of security, as among the 1 
peoples. 

Obviously, a consistent and dependablé 
national course must have a base broader 
than the particular beliefs of those wD? 
from time to time hold office. Our policies 
must, on the one hand, be dependably e 
braced by our own people, and, on the other 
hand, reflect a decent respect for the opi” 
ions of mankind, It would seem that on 
principles which conform to moral law 
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that specification. So not only the basic 
faith of our people, who are essentially re- 
ligious, but also enlightened self-interest, 
combine to urge that moral principle be a 
guide, not merely to individual conduct, but 
also to the conduct of the nations, 


Spread the Word—The Recession Has 
Faded Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
insert the following article by Roscoe 
Drummond from the April 12, 1955, issue 
of the Detroit Free Fress, pertaining 
to the fact that the recession has faded 
away: 

SPREAD THE WorD—THE RECESSION Has FADED 

Away—Sm-MontTH Gains POINT TO 

GROWTH, STABILITY 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON. —Nobody is yet leaking the 
biggest story in the United States today. It 
isn't classified and it's staring us right in the 
face. The pessimists may hesitate to admit 
it and the optimists may fear they will not 
be believed. But there is full evidence to 
support it and there is no use delaying the 
news: 

The 1954 recession is over. 

Every significant business indicator is on 
the rise and has been on the rise for months. 

At several points the economy is beginning 
to set records. The upturn has now been so 
sustained and so steady that it is accurate 
to say that the recession which began in July 
1953, reached its depth in March 1954, and 
began to saucer out in October 1954, is well 
in the past. 

A new period of growth and stability is at 
hand. 

Here are the most meaningful business in- 
dices which justify this report: 

Industrial production has risen from a 
low of 123 on the Federal Reserve index in 
the March-August period last year to an 
estimated 135 in March this year. 

The gross national product has grown from 
a low annual rate of $355 billion to about 
$369 billion during the last year. 

Personal income, made up largely of wages 
and salaries, has risen from a 1954 low rate 
of $283.4 billions to an all-time high of $292 
billions. 

The average work week has moved up from 
39.3 hours to 40.7. 

New plant and equipment spending has 
begun to increase, reversing a 2-year down- 
trend. 

Industrial employment has risen steadily 
for 7 months and industrial unemployment 
has gone down consistently for 6 months 
and now is leveling off. 

Total unemployment was down 548,000 this 
March from a year ago and total employ- 
ment was up 400,000. 

Some precisionists among the economists 
Will want to throw in a layer of “ifs” and 
“buts.” Throw them in and you still come 
up with the conclusion that, while there 
may be another recession sometime, this one 
is over. It has been a remarkable experi- 
®nce—remarkable for three reasons: 

Because it was one of the most short- 
lived and least severe slumps in American 
economic history. 
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Because it showed that, although there 
will continue to be “wrinkles” in the Na- 
tion’s economy, man-made measures—both 
private and governmental—are capable of 
controlling the extremes of the business 
cycle. 

Because it proves anew, and increases con- 
fidence in, the resiliency of the American 
enterprise economy. 

It is impossible to measure which factor 
or which set of factors did most to shorten, 
to cushion and to reverse the 1953-54 re- 
cession. But there are discernible measures 
which contributed to that end. They are: 

1. The brilliantly timed and perceptive 
shift of the Federal Reserve system, in ad- 
vance of the recession, from a “hard money” 
policy to an “easy money” policy which re- 
lieved many pressures toward forced liqui- 
dation. 

2. The deliberate and, for its standpoint, 
substantially unorthodox decision of the 
Eisenhower administration to carry through 
the scheduled lowering of income and excess 
profits taxes despite an unbalanced budget. 

3. The fact that business stuck by its 
long-range investment and did not run to 
shelter at the first sign of trouble. 

4. The visible impact of the built-in shock 
absorbers which government has added in 
the past 20 years to the functioning of the 
economy—unemployment insurance, social 
security (both expanded in the last 2 years) 
plus the general leveling up of incomes. 

The Federal Government resisted the 
pressures and the political temptation to 
inaugurate a “crash” spending and “refla- 
tion” program at the onset of the recession. 
It was called blind and heedless by some. 
In retrospect its diagnosis proved accurate 
and its actions equal to the need. 


Easter Sunday in Arizona 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD an 
editorial written by Mr. William M. Ryan, 
publisher of the Glendale News, Glen- 
dale, Ariz., which appeared in the Glen- 
dale News April 7, 1955: 

Easter SUNDAY IN ARIZONA 


Easter Sunday in Arizona is no different 
from Easter Sunday any place else in the 
Christian world. People go to church who 
seldom pass the portals of a house of worship. 
Easter finery is displayed, with emphasis on 
milady’s hats, Feasting begins where lenten 
fasting stops. 

This year a disturbed citizenry is insecure, 
Peace asociated with the reawakening of re- 
ligious fervor can be a lasting thing, or it can 
end with a tremendous blast if Godless com- 
munism has its say, and the devil today ls 
lashing his tail like a stalking beast. 

What these people seek to gain is beyond 
the understanding of minds that honestly 
believe the philosophy of live and let live.” 

The hunting instinct in a small boy is 
strong but his desire to kill birds and ani- 
mals wanes as his mind matures and he sees 
the utter senselessness of killing. He soon 
learns that fishing and hunting is a wonder- 
ful sport only when game is used for food or 
clothing. 

We can understand the thinking of in- 
doctrinated multitudes when selfish leaders 
promise a better way of life. Until they are 
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enlightened to the false promises there will 
always be wars. How to enlighten humans 
behind an Iron Ourtain, especially when 
many of them do not want to listen, is im- 
possible, 

If they could only see that a war will mean 
destruction of a large segment of the human 
race they would not be so eager to start a 
holocaust, 

Even in our country you often hear the 
words: “Why not drop an atomic bomb on 
them and end the struggle for supremacy.” 
Why not, indeed? 

Regardless of which side starts the fight- 
ing this time a chain reaction will make 
other world wars look like a cops-and-rob- 
bers game. 

The American people do not want war. 

We want to see and want our children and 
grandchildren to obserye many Easter Sun- 
days. 

Only by recognizing a higher authority 
than man can we survive. 

If we place enough faith in that higher 
power the world will still live in compara- 
tive quiet. 

Faith is the one gift which lightly taken 
turns to evil. 

We will need all the faith we can muster 
from now on. 


National Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the House to the 
following editorial from the Minneap- 
olis Sunday Tribune of April 10, 1955. 
It reminds us that our natural resources 
are a national heritage and conservation 
is a national responsibility in coopera- 
tion with State and local governments. 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION 


It is too early to comment fully on pro- 
posals to turn the Federal soil conservation 
program over to the States. Details of the 
plan have not been made public. 

But it is not too early to note that, in one 
important respect, turning the Soil Conser- 
vation Service’s responsibilities over to the 
States might hurt the national interest. 

Members of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations are now being polled as 
to a plan recommended by the Commission 
staff. The staff proposal would place the 
work of the SCS on a basis similar to that of 
the Extension Service, with State officials 
having primary responsibility. The staff be- 
lleves this would be more consistent with 
the National-State relationships prevailing 
in other agricultural technical assistance 
programs. 

Senator HumPHREY, a member of the Com- 
mission, has offered a substitute proposal 
which recommends that the present program 
of soil conservation technical assistance to 
farmers be continued on a National-State- 
local governmental partnership. 

The Humphrey proposal does not run dl- 
rectly counter to the idea that State and 
local groups should take a greater part in 
the soil conservation program. On the con- 
trary, it asks legislation that would provide 
for more State and local responsibility. 

The plan advocated by Senator HUMPHRET, 
however, recognizes the importance of the 
fact that conservation work must not be re- 
stricted by the political boundaries of States, 
Rain and snow are no respecters of such 
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beundaries; watersheds sometimes involve 
whole blocks of States; creeks and rivers flow 
without regard to political lines. 

For this reason the most effective conser- 
vation work can be done when there is broad, 
overall planning on the basis of topography 
rather than political divisions. Any proposal 
that ignores or minimizes this sallent fact 
comes short of being the best way to conserve 
this Nation's greatest natural resource, 


Freedom of Worship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following commu- 
nications: 

GALLAHER STORES, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn, April 6, 1955. 
The Honorable Ross Bass, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ross: The enclosed copies of my let- 
ters dated March 4 and April 4, to the Secre- 
tary of State, speak for themselves. The 
incidents related are in my considered judg- 
ment basic and thought-provoking. 

Since it is the right of any American to 
worship in his own way in this land of ref- 
uge, it shocks him to see police force used 
against Americans in a country where his 
tax dollar was used to help stabilize its 
economy. 

Some would seek to minimize the repres- 
sion of small Protestant sects as marginal 
cases, but are they not indeed indicative of 
the measure of liberty enjoyed, and in truth, 
suggestive of nondemocratic systems? 

Freedom must be total and for all or else 
it is not freedom. 

Wishing you the best, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Marcus A, GALLAGHER. 


— 


LAWRENCEDURG, TENN., March 4, 1955. 
The Honorable Jonx Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: According to an 
Associated Press dispatch with Rome date- 
line the Church of Christ won a legal de- 
cision permitting it to operate and to place 
signs at its places of worship. Rome’s police 
defy court, it further stated, and for the 
third time in 2 years, "the chisel and hammer 
squad,” descended upon church premises in 
Rome, Thursday, to chisel the name of Christ 
from its portal and to arrest an American 
preacher. 

The police action against the Church of 
Christ even after the first “provocation” was 
beginning to draw the attention of and pro- 
tests from independent Italian newspapers. 
La Stampa of Turin, one of Italy’s great 
dailies, published an article after the first 
interference deploring the “arbitrary ac- 
tions of police” that, it said, violated one 
of the fundamental freedoms recognized by 
the Italian constitution. 

The decision of Rome's tribunal sharply 
criticized police for twice tearing down signs 
from the church's temple there. It also 
stated the Protestant group was protected 
by provisions of the Italian constitution 
guaranteeing religious liberty to all cults. 

As the American Embassy pointed out on 
& previous occasion, the United States-Ital- 
ian Treaty of Friendship specifically guar- 
tees the right of American citizens to hold 
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religious services in Italy unless public 
morals and safety are endangered. 

Mr. Secretary, the unfolding picture of the 
continuing harassment of American mission- 
aries with the police interfering with activi- 
ties of the Church of Christ at every turn 
are repetitive acts of “force in the gulse of 
the state,” and such incidents are acts 
fraught with hostility toward religious free- 
dom which stand out in arrogant contrast 
to freedom not only to worship but also 
publicly to promote one’s religious beliefs as 
upheld and practiced in the United States. 

In a recent formal agreement detailing 
the religious rights of Americans stationed 
in Spain, it appears that church law there 
is civil law, and that when you are in that 
country you operate under the laws of that 
country. However, it would appear in Italy, 
that the Italian Catholic State and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are not harmonious 
entities, yet, according to the courts these 
Americans were conforming to Italian law. 

When one considers the World War I 
aid, lend-lease, and the numerous grants 
and loans to Italy which have exceeded $5 
billion in addition to our sacrifices there in 
World War II, such repetitious violations of 
religious freedom are shocking indeed, what- 
ever the ecclesiastical identity or nationality 
of the parties immediately concerned. 

While your Department is to be com- 
mended in making all reasonable efforts 
toward saving this country from Soviet dom- 
ination, a country with whom we have a 
treaty of friendship, yet, a country present- 
ing many anomalies, may I strongly urge 
your continued vigilance in upholding that 
concept of freedom granting to minorities 
the right to publicly worship God as they are 
convinced that He should be worshipped, 
which is a salient feature of the American 
tradition. 

Tolerance is the epitome of religious free- 
dom It is the same spirit of tolerance that 
achieved religious freedom that alone can 
preserve religious freedom, our most precious 
heritage. Bigotry must disappear in the free 
world. 

The American Government takes no re- 
strictive measures against the present influx 
of Italian missionaries into the United States 
while relatively few American missionaries 
are in Italy. Certainly tolerance is not a 
one-way street, and may I commend to your 
favorable consideration such firmness and 
appropriate action that may be consistent 
with the traditional American emphasis on 
religious liberty. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcus A. GALLAHER, 


LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., April 4, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Secretary: On March 4, I wrote 
to you protesting the denial of full freedom 
of worship and the apparent delight of some 
in Italy in heaping abuse upon those of the 
Protestant faith, which at least a knowledge 
of, if not the consent of the Italian Govern- 
ment with whom we have ties of friendship 
and for whom the American taxpayer has 
sacrificed both in war and peace. 

The police have interfered with activities 
of the Church of Christ in Italy at almost 
every turn, but it has continued its evan- 
gelistic activities and maintaining an or- 
phanage under an uneasy truce negotiated 
by the United States Embassy in 1952. How- 
ever, the Church of Christ won a legal deci- 
sion early last month permitting it to oper- 
ate and to post signs at its places of worship. 

Even as purported superior religious and 
political reasons haye made it necessary to 
restrict freedom at home, Premier Scelba, 
who also as head of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, heads the entire police force in Italy, 
receives the hand of welcome and friendship 
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from an ever-generous Anierican Govern- 
ment. 

Just as in the words of the elder Pitt, the 
poorest man could In his cottage bid defiance 
to all the force of the crown, since our birth 
as a Nation the humblest citizen has enjoyed 
among other basic rights, that of petition. 

Perhaps more compelling or expedient 
matters occupying the attention of some in 
your Department have precluded even a rou- 
tine acknowledgment to my March 4 commu- 
nication, but certainly to my knowledge 
nothing has happened since that time to al- 
lay my concern over this serious matter. I 
trust that if a definitive policy has not al- 
ready evolved that an honest and forthright 
approach within the American concept will 
be undertaken expeditiously. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Marcus A. GALLAHER. 


Seasoned to Taste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received two publications relating to race 
relationships. One is a Wilson Library 
bulletin entitled “Seasoned to Taste” by 
the director of libraries, University of 
Washington, Harry C. Bauer. This arti- 
cle takes six from a list of Negro libra- 
rians with distinguished records and 
cites their work as a significant example 
of professional attainment in spite of 
the struggle a Negro must make to gain 
recognition. 

The other bulletin received is the 1954 
annual report of the Seattle Urban 
League which seeks to help Negroes over- 
come discrimination through vocational 
guidance and opening the door wider for 
them in employment opportunity. Ob- 
viously these two publications are re- 
lated in that one is a study of success- 
ful careers of Negroes in a professional 
field while the other is a report of com- 
munity activity to make such careers 
possible. 

It is of more than passing interest 
therefore to briefly describe the activities 
of the Seattle Urban League during 1954- 

(a) The Urban League continued to 
remind Seattle that a policy of discrim- 
ination in employment against Negroes 
and other nonwhites is unsound eco- 
nomically as well as morally. 

(b) In its program of vocational guid- 
ance, the league sought to enlighten 
young people as to work opportunities 
and how to prepare for them. 

(c) The league helped establish dur- 
ing the year three commercial club tyP® 
of organizations for district community 
service and mutual cooperation. 

(d) The league worked with child- 
placing agencies toward getting more 
foster parents and adoptive families for 
nonwhite families. 

Finally, Mr, Speaker, the Seattle Urban 
League report shows clearly its 
activities, all related to each other, have 
a central objective: “To help the Ne“ 
groes of Seattle live better, fuller. hap: 
pier lives, and so to serve the Negroë 
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and the whole community.” Iam proud 
of the Urban League's record in my dis- 
trict and shall certainly try and do what 


I can on the Federal level to supplement 


their efforts and objectives. 


Easter at the Canyon—A Symbol of 
Divine Majesty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to direct the attention of 
our colleagues to the following editorials 
which appeared in the Arizona Republic 
and the Phoenix Gazette on Saturday, 
April 9, 1955. Both of these editorials 
point out the incomparable beauty of 
Arizona's Grand Canyon and call atten- 
tion to the building of the great Shrine 
of the Ages to be constructed on the rim 
of the Grand Canyon: P 

EASTER AT THE CANYON “~~ 

The story is told of a traveler from a 
distant land who stood at the reservation 
desk of a hotel on the rim of the Grand 
Canyon. 

“May I have a room from which I can see 
the canyon?” asked the awed visitor. 

“I'll give you a room from which you can 
spit into the canyon,” answered the jaded 
room clerk. 

“Sir,” said the visitor, “I would not spit 
in the face of God.” 

Perhaps apocryphal, this story neverthe- 
less reflects the attitude of thousands upon 
thousands of visitors who see the Grand 
Canyon for the first time. 

‘Tomorrow morning, as he has each Easter 

Sunday for the past 20 years, Howard Pyle 
will describe the glory of a sunrise seen from 
the rim of the canyon. Across the Nation 
unnumbered listeners will hear his sermon- 
ette carried over an NBC radio network, 
Later it will go to the Armed Forces over- 
seas, 
A year from now, if all goes well, the 
shrine of the ages will stand near where 
Mr. Pyle makes his annual broadcast. A 
campaign has been started to raise $1 mil- 
lion for an interdenominational place of 
worship, to be erected on the canyon's rim, 
Local, State, and national leaders are on 
the shrine’s advisory board, and the project 
has been given Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish approval. The National Park Serv- 
ice has oKayed the plans for the building 
drawn up by one of the country's best known 
church architects. 

The shrine of the ages is intended to pro- 
Vide a place where more than half a million 
visitors a year, each in his own way, can pay 
homage to the Creator while viewing His 
handiwork. It will lend a new reality to the 
eternal truths of the canyon. 


A SYMBOL or Divine MAJESTY 


For those of the Christian faith there is no 
happier or more deeply significant occasion 
than that of Easter. It is an anniversary of 
hope for a better world, a time of remem- 
brance that the powers of good ultimately 
Prevail. 

Such hopes transcend Individual religious 
beliefs and are common to all those who wor- 
Ship and have faith in God. And it is to that 
larger congregation, in whom all faiths and 
Senominations join, that Arizona’s own au- 
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nual observance of this time of year holds 
great appeal. For the Easter sunrise serv- 
ices at Grand Canyon offer spiritual rejuvena- 
tion to all who hear them. 

The description of the symbolic dawning 
of a new day over earth’s greatest natural 
example of God's majesty has thrilled multi- 
tudes through the years. Howard Pyle, who 
has let neither high office nor distance inter- 
fere with his now-famous broadcast, has 
returned to Arizona for the occasion. This 
year it has the new meaning of an effort to 
establish a permanent place of worship at 
this scene of awe-inspiring grandeur. 

The Shrine of the Ages is a fitting name 
for the prospective church on the rim of the 
Grand Canyon—a chapel intended for the 
use of all religious groups. Nearly a million 
people are visiting the canyon each year. 
None can see its beauty without conscious- 
ness of the Supreme Being. Yet no place of 
worship in the whole area is in any sense 
adequate to the need. 

That need can and undoubtedly will be 
met through generous participation in the 
fund campaign now going on in Arizona and 
soon to include the Nation. Located on the 
same beautiful site from which tomorrow’s 
services will originate, the Shrine of the 
Ages chapel could be a monument to human 
understanding of the works of God. 


The Question That Wasn’t a Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following editorial 
from the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Ga- 
zette of April 8, 1955: 

THE QUESTION THAT WASN'T A QUESTION 

We quote, with considerable interest two 
paragraphs from a news story that appeared 
recently in the Democratic newspaper at 
Madison regarding a television interview 
with Representative Reuss, of Milwaukee: 

“Reuss was asked if he agreed with the 
view that ‘we should back Chiang Kai-shek 
in an all-out atomic invasion of the Chinese 
mainland.’ which various high Republican 
leaders have advocated. 

“He answered: ‘I certainly do not. It is 
time we took our foreign policy out of the 
hands of Chiang Kai-shek and put it in the 
hands of the President of the United States, 
Dwight Eisenhower, where it belongs." ” 

Although the interview took place in Mil- 
waukee, the story carried a Washington date 
line without any press service insignia, from 
which we deduce that it was really a pub- 
licity release from Revss' office which was 
printed uncritically by the Madison news- 


paper. 

This is what is known as the hidden propa- 
ganda type of publicity release, except that in 
this case the propaganda isn’t hidden very 
well. Even the busiest editor of a Wisconsin 
country weekly would have spotted the 
casual way in which the words “which var- 
ious high Republican leaders have advo- 
cated” are tacked on to the alleged “allout 
atomic invasion of the Chinese mainland.” 

Just what “high Republican leader” has 
advocated such a course? Even Senator 
KNOWLAND, the most vociferous of the war 
hawks at Washington, has not ot our knowl- 
edge made any such proposal. Whenever we 
find ourselves in a tense international situa- 
tion, and have an ally who we are helping 
and who Is helping us, there are charges that 


the ally fs running our foreign policy. And, 
of course, the allied leader is being accused 
at home of knuckling under to Uncle Sam. 
Our policy with regard to the situation in 
the Formosa Straits is a very serious matter 
indeed, and a proper subject for debate 
among all our people including Congressmen, 
But snide, untrue allegations made by Con- 
gressmen and printed in propaganda sheets 


masquerading as newspapers, do not con- 
tribute much to that debate. 


Public Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
valued rights as American citizens is the 
privilege to petition our Government for 
redress of grievances, Unfortunately, as 
our Government has increased in size 
and complexity, the influence of the indi- 
vidual in presenting his problems has 
diminished in proportion. And when you 
add to the growth in the magnitude and 
scope of Federal activities the fact that 
some of our States, such as the one I 
have the honor to represent, are located 
several thousand miles from the seat of 
government, it makes even more difficult 
the task of an individual citizen who 
seeks a sympathetic and thorough con- 
sideration of his problems, important 
though they may be. 

With nearly 87 percent of the State of 
Nevada under Federal ownership, it is 
to be expected there should develop occa- 
sional objections to the manner in which 
this area is administered. However, 
when objections are more than occasional 
it is time for Congress to seek ways of 
improving the rules of administration. 

In my State, concern over the present 
public land system is particularly acute. 
Recently with an unprecedented influx 
of population in the State, and an un- 
foreseen increase in public land activity 
the land disposal program of the Depart- 
ment of Interior has been unable to keep 
pace with the demand for service. 

In an effort to improve this service, 
there was recently organized in the 
southern part of Nevada a group which 
in many respects recalls to mind the 
attempts of early settlers of Nevada and 
California to work out solutions to their 
public-land problems—efforts which 
eventually resulted in congressional ac- 
tion of the kind that is needed today. 

When gold and silver were first dis- 
covered in California and Nevada there 
were no Federal laws to govern the re- 
covery of these minerals from the public 
domain. Local districts were formed by 
these hardy pioneers. These districts 
established rules and regulations to 
govern day-to-day operations and activ- 
ities of those who had discovered and 
developed valuable claims. When Con- 
gress later enacted legislation, it adopted 
to a large extent the rules that had been 
worked out by these locally formed min- 
ing districts. 
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The pionecring organization to which 
I am referring is the Southern Nevada 
Home-Siters, Inc., a grassroots organi- 
zation composed largely of those who 
have made application for sites on the 
public domain under the Small Tract 
Act of 1938. \ 

The backlog of cases jamming the 
office of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the lack of clear information 
on the disposal program gave birth to 
this group. Widespread confusion was 
present in that area as result of inade- 
quate efforts made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to handle the many problems 
involved. The actions of this organiza- 
tion concurred with the best principles 
of democracy and admirably carried on 
the vigorous spirit of self-help and 
initiative which were rooted in the 
mining districts organized over 100 years 


ago. 

In a short period of time the Southern 
Nevada Home-Siters organization has 
accomplished the following: 

It has organized applicants who are 
interested in securing small tracts so 
they would have a more effective voice in, 
first, improving the administration of 
existing laws; and, second, changing 
regulations and laws where it seemed ad- 
visable. It has served as a vehicle for 
better government for many people who 
perhaps as individuals would not have 
been heard or heeded. In short, it has 
breathed new life into their petition for 
redress against bureaucratic delay and 
legislative neglect. 

It has served to secure and dissemi- 
nate accurate information in an area 
where confusion was rampant. The 
Government was not discharging its 
obligation to furnish adequate service 
and self-appointed non-Government ex- 
perts were profiteering as result of specu- 
lation, misinformation, and lack of 
knowledge. 

It has been the source of constructive 
force to improve the services of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management office in the 
State of Nevada. 

It has been in the forefront of moves 
to work out plans with the FHA, other 
Government organizations, and the com- 
munities of southern Nevada to develop 
the land resources in an orderly, intelli- 
gent way with an eye toward the future. 

It has come to my attention that the 
2,000th member recently joined this or- 
ganization. This itself is a fine tribute 
to the excellent work they are doing ata 
local level. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of pointing out the organization's 
splendid efforts and commending the of- 
ficers and members on their fine contri- 
bution to better government, as well as 
the excellent example they are setting of 
grassroots democracy in action. No 
small measure of the credit for improve- 
ments already noted is due their untiring 
efforts. If future achievements are made 
in modernizing our public land laws and 
the administration thereof, these Nevada 
citizens will have contributed substan- 
tially to such progress, 

American history is replete with ex- 
amples of the general public being ahead 
of its elected servants in recognizing 
needs and working for solutions. I am 
sure we have another such occasion in 
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the present public land law tangle and 
that this body could well profit by fol- 
lowing the lead of Nevada’s modern-day 
pioneers, 


Greece: The Symbol of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial written by Mr. Harry H. 
Schlacht, which appeared in the East 
Side News on March 26, 1955, upon the 
occasion of the 134th anniversary of 
Greek independence: 

Greece: THe SYMBOL or FREEDOM 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

This week marked the 134th anniversary 
of Greek independence. For it was on March 
25 when the Greek flag of liberation was 
unfurled. 

What liberty-loving heart does not throb, 
does not swell, at the thought of Greek in- 
dependence? We hail her unconquerable 
soul which has ever been the proud posses- 
sion of the Greek people. We salute with 
joy “not the glory that was Greece“ but the 
glory that is Greece. For the history of 
Hellas is the history of the world. 

No tyrant has ever been able to crush her, 
and no tyrant ever will. The torch of de- 
mocracy was first lighted in Athens. The 
Greek people have demonstrated in the most 
terrible of all wars that they still possess 
the flame which made their ancestors trans- 
cendent examples of what the human spirit 
can achieve. 

They have emerged triumphant through 
every test of fire and sword. They showed 
the world that as they had taught other 
peoples how to live—so would they demon- 
strate their willingness to die while defend- 
ing their liberty. No prophet is needed to 
predict that the people of Greece will con- 
tinue to exemplify the noblest attributes of 
man, 

Greece stands resolute as the pillar of 
civilization. Her past is unrivalled in intel- 
lectual richness. Her past is studded with 
every form of human achievement. Her past 
is kindled with the eternal love of liberty. 

Liberty is an Hellenic quality. The his- 
torical annals reveal that the spirit of democ- 
racy found its full fruition and development 
in ancient Greece. Its grandeur in every 
domain of human endeavor has never been 
excelled. Its poised brow, like that of her 
Olympian god, was ranked high above the 
contending forces that surged below. Its 
spirit of freedom, its love of music and arts, 
all of the finer impulses of the heart and 
mind, flourished and blossomed with such 
rich fertility during the golden age of Peri- 
cles that they have never been surpassed in 
history. 

Grecce has been a brilliant light through- 
out the centuries, casting its illuminating 
Tays upon the nations of the world. Her 
gallant leaders, true to the traditions of 
Thermophylae, Marathon, and Salamis, chose 
the path of honor in the last world con- 
flict. Despots have attempted to subdue 
and crush her valiant spirit with hunger, 
exposure, and death. But her unshakable 
will to live as a free nation has remained 
ever constant and steadfast through all her 
tribulations, 
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Nor have the Greeks ever surrendered or 
compromised their lifelong convictions and 
ideals. For they have manifested, in blood 
and suffering, the invincible spirit of their 
martyred heroes who fought and died for 
liberty. From the lamps of Acropolis, the 
tragedies of Euripides, the songs of Menan- 
der, the poems of Palamis, the thought of 
Aristotle, the science of Archimedes, the light 
of liberty will never be extinguished. 

* * * . * 

Spring has come to the golden land of 
Hellas, spring with all its national freshness 
and exuberance. The warm breezes play 
gently over her pastoral Arcadia, The red 
poppies of Attica bloom beneath gray-green 
olive trees. The branches in the Thessa- 
lonian orchards are now heavy with buds. 
The season brings the Joy of Greek music, 
songs, and folk dances. 

On her face is the smile of liberation. It 
is radiant with freedom, It is softened by 
sorrow. It is sweetened by sacrifice. 

Greece will rise again to greater heights 
of splendor. She will live again in the full- 
ness of her ancient glory and valor, For the 
luster of her historic fame can never be 
dimmed. 

O, Greece, for you; your long and glorious 
line of statesmen, philosophers, scholars, 
poets, and artists must be singing a heavenly 
chorus of hallelujahs. 

Here's to the land of Hellas: One nation, 
one language, one history, one greatness, may 
your country ever be worthy champions of 
Justice and liberty. Long live Greece. 


National Sunday School 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
attention to the fact that the week of 
April 11 through 17 is one that is to be 
observed as National Sunday School 
Week—a special week dedicated to the 
youth of America, no matter what their 
creed. For the past 11 years this 
worthy cause has been promoted 
throughout the United States under the 
auspices of the Layman’s National Com- 
mittee, Inc., an organization made up of 
men and women from business and in- 
dustry who have pledged themselves to 
the common cause of furthering religion 
in our everyday life. However much 
they may differ on other matters, they 
unite in supporting religion that reduces 
itself in action to the principle of the 
Golden Rule, which is the foundation of 
the best in our American life. And 80 
very strongly does this committee feel 
about the continuance of our American 
way of life that its members are con- 
stantly devoting untiring efforts to the 
proper dissemination of information re- 
garding the fundamental principles on 
which our Nation was first established. 
They must be understood and preserved 
and strengthened if our country is to be 
preserved and strengthened. 

This year the Laymen’s National Com- 
mittee has chosen as its theme for Sun- 
day School Week “Sunday Schools Are 
ve ee ene of Our Nation’s 

outh.” 
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The Yalta Conference in Historical 
Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, historians 
tell us that in examining the record of 
the past perspective is the sine qua non. 
Columnist Walter Lippmann has just 
completed a series of articles in which he 
has attempted to put the Yalta Confer- 
ence into its proper historical perspec- 
tive. 

Perhaps it is too early for any person 
to wholly succeed in this task, but Mr, 
Lippmann’s comments and observations, 
shunning as they do any partisan polit- 
ical considerations, should prove helpful 
to serious students of the World War II 
period in our history. Reprinted here- 
with is the second of these interesting 

1 : 
aia THE Yatra Papers: II 

Had the State Department handled the 
Yalta papers with more discrimination, it 
would, so I argued in the preceding article, 
have recognized the difference between the 
genuine record of agreements and of oficial 
papers; on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the unverified individual Jottings which be- 
long to the domain of personal memoirs. 
Without falsifying the legitimate record, 
this critical distinction would have decon- 
taminated this collection of Yalta papers of 
their worst mischief. 

Yet, with or without the gossip and the 
chitchat, and in the hindsight of 10 years, 
the student of these papers will find that 
while it is easy enough to say what he wishes 
had happened differently in Eastern Europe 
and in the Far East, it is far from clear and 
certain even now how a different result could 
have been brought about. 

When we sit in Judgment now, we must 
bear in mind the overriding condition which 
was decisive for President Roosevelt and his 
American advisers. This, as many have 
already noted, was the military situation at 
the time of Yalta. The Red army was across 
the Oder River and within 40 miles of Berlin. 
Eisenhower was not yet across the Rhine, 
Japan was in occupation of Manchuria, 
Korea, the whole coast of China, all of South- 
east Asia, and of Indonesia, The combined, 
that is to say, the British and American, 
Chiefs of Staff had reported to Roosevelt and 
Churchill that they must plan for 18 months 
of war against Japan. If Secretary For- 
restal's diary is correct, General MacArthur 
was calling for the intervention of 60 Red 
army divisions in Manchuria. 

There were dissenters in the Navy and the 
Air Force who believed Japan could be de- 
feated by sea and air power. But the mili- 
tary consensus was tha; Russian interven- 
tion was necessary if the enormous casual- 
tics of a landing in Japan were to be avoided. 
The paramount idea in the minds of most 
Americans was how to end the war quickly, 
Cheaply, and victoricusly, and not how to 
win the best position for a good political 
Settlement after the war was over. As I 
recall the mood of Congress and of public 
Opinion at the time, the sacrifice of Ameri- 
Can lives for the sake of a postwar settle- 
Ment would have been regarded as verging 
On betrayal of the vital interest of the Amer- 
ican people in saving the lives of their sons. 
Churchill and Stalin came to Yalta with 
their eyes fixed on the postwar settlement, 
and each was prepared to take military risks 
aud to pay a military price. Not so the 
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Americans, beginning with Roosevelt and 
including all the rest of us. 

We know now that the military leaders 
had overestimated Japan's resistance. The 
Japanese war could haye been won, and in 
fact was won, without the assistance of the 
Red army. It is, therefore, true to say that 
Roosevelt was overanxious to buy Stalin's 
intervention in the Far East. He could, we 
now see, have gambled on a victory without 
Soviet participation. This, however, leaves 
open the question of what the United States 
would have done had Stalin intervened any- 
way, seizing what he wanted, It is not easy 
to answer that very “iffy” question. 

In February 1945, in the European theater, 
there was no margin for gambling as theo- 
retically, at least, might have been done in 
the Far East. Had the Red army sat down 
or, worse still, made a de facto truce with 
elements of the German Army, the danger 
to Eisenhower would have been enormous. 

The overriding fact was that the Western 
democracies had become grossly dependent 
for their security upon the power of the 
Red Army. In February 1945, they had not 
yet become able to make themselves secure 
without, much less against, the Red Army. 
This is the key to Yalta. It is true that the 
Western allies had become less dependent 
than they were from 1941 to 1944, and that 
American power, if its development had been 
sustained for another year or two, might 
have made the West independent and 
superior. But at Yalta, the West paid the 
political price for having failed to deter 
Hitler tn the 1930's, for having failed to 
unite and to rearm against him. The dom- 
ination of the Yalta conference by Stalin 
was founded upon the weakness of the Dem- 
ocratic West in the years before Yalta. From 
the day Hitler attacked Russia in June, 
1941—6 months before Pearl Harbor—until 
the middle of 1944, the defense of what re- 
mained of Western Europe, and the pros- 
pect of mounting an invasion to Liberate 
Western Europe and Scandinavia, depended 
upon the fact that Russia was absorbing the 
force of Hitler's blows. 

No one is a good historian or a fair judge 
of the mistakes made at Yalta if he allows 
himself to forget the military weakness of 
the West during the first years of the war. 
For the errors, apart from the verbal indis- 
eretions, of the Westerners at Yalta reflected 
the experience, the wishful thinking, and the 
Yationalization of men who during long 
agonizing years had had to depend so 
much—too much—upon the fighting power 
of the Red Army. 

In this perspective, then, the mistakes are 
still mistakes, and the unhappy chitchat is 
still too bad. But those of us who point the 
finger today have no ground for self-right- 
eousness. How many are there in public 
and private life—apart from Churchill and 
his few supporters—who really worked to 
keep the West from being too weak to take 
care if itself? Who demanded massive re- 
armament in the 1930s? Who worked for an 
alliance to deter aggression, to defend the 
West? A mere handful. 


Yet if Stalin's commanding position at 
Yalta is to be understood, we must remem- 
ber what had happened in London, Paris, 
and Washington during the years while 
Hitler was rearming Germany and while 
Japan was conquering China. We must not 
forget that we were not ready to set foot 
upon the European Continent until 2½ years 
after Hitler declared war against us. In those 
years the stage was set for Yalta. In those 
years the Red army fought its way back 
from Stalingrad and the gates of Moscow. 
The Red army overran Poland and had 
reached the gates of Berlin. When Roose- 
velt and Churchill went to Yalta, Stalin al- 
ready held in the grip of the Red army 
virtually all the lands that Me now behind 
the Iron Curtain. They went to Yalta com- 
pelled to deal with what was an accom- 
plished military fact. 
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The Corsi Affair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include 2 editorials from 
the New York Times, 1 of April 9, 1955, 
entitled “The Corsi Affair,” and 1 of 
April 13, 1955, entitled “Corsi Sur- 
render”: 

From the New York Times of April 9, 1955] 
Tue CORSI AFFAIR 

If President Eisenhower has ever wondered 
why it is sometimes difficult to get first- 
class citizens to serve in important jobs in 
his administration, let him look at the treat- 
ment meted out to Edward Corsi, former 
industrial commissioner of New York. 

Mr. Corsi has been a distinguished public 
servant for more than two decades. His 
first public office of note was Federal Com- 
missioner of Immigration here, a post to 
which he was appointed by Herbert Hoover 
in 1931. A liberal Republican, he has been 
his party’s nominee for United States Senate 
and also for mayor of this city. Because of 
his expert knowledge of and sympathetic in- 
terest in immigration problems, Secretary 
Dulles named him last December as special 
assistant for refugee and migration prob- 
lems, presumably on the theory that If any- 
body could make sense out of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 Mr. Corsi could. In ap- 
pointing his old friend, as he called him, 
Mr. Dulles noted that for this job Mr. Corsi 
was the best qualified man in the United 
States. 

But when Mr. Corsi came to Washington 
he had two strikes against him. He had 
been a vigorous and efective opponent of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952. Furthermore, he 
was serious about trying to make the 1953 
law work—and he actually started to do 
something about it, There are people in 
Washington who do not want the Refugee 
Relief Act to work. And Representative 
WALTER, a Pennsylvania Democrat, has ap- 
parently not forgiven Mr. Corsi for what he 
said about the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Mr. WALTER suddenly accused Mr. Corsi of 
having had Communist associations, Myr. 
Corsi denied the charges. Preliminary se- 
curity investigations give Mr. Corsi a clean 
bill of health, as expected. Yet Mr. WALTER 
persisted, and Mr. Warrer is an important 
figure in Congress. We are left to conclude 
that rather than fight Mr. WaLTer and stand 
up for his personal appointee Secretary of 
State Dulles capitulated. It is not the first 
time. 

Even in capitulating the State Depart- 
ment says that security is not the issue. Of 
course it isn’t. The issue is a refusal to de- 
fend an appointee who was especially called 
to Washington to do a certain job but who 
has the administration rug jerked from 
under him the minute he becomes the target 
of political attack. Mr, Corsi has been of- 
fered some kind of alternate job as a con- 
solation prize. Whether he accepts or re- 
fuses it we hope the administration will 
learn that this is not the way to win the re- 
spect of the American people. 


[From the New York Times of April 13, 1955] 
Const SURRENDER 

The Office of Secretary of State is, next 

to the Presidency, the most important single 

executive post within the Federal Govern- 

ment. The man who fills that post is the 
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representative of the United States to all the 
world, and therefore it is particularly im- 
portant that he have the confidence and 
respect of the American people. The position 
of Secretary Dulles and the State Depart- 
ment in the Corsi affair has not, we regret 
to say, enhanced that respect. 

The failure of Secretary Dulles to continue 
Mr. Corsi in his job as special assistant on 
refugee and migration problems became pub- 
lic on the heels of Representative WALTER'S 
repeated denunciations of Mr. Corsi for 
alleged pro-Communist associations. That 
these allegations had no validity was under- 
lined by Mr. Dulles himself, who specifically 
stated that Mr. Corsi was not a security risk. 
Why, then, was he fired? 

The State Department claims that Mr. 
Corsi's original task was completed and that 
he had “indicated his disinclination,” in the 
Department's phrase, to perform the “pains- 
taking work and administrative detail” that 
would follow. It is difficult to accept this 
labored explanation. Much more logical is 
the suggestion that he was dropped in order 
to avoid a fight with Representative WALTER 
and other defenders of a restrictionist immi- 
gration policy. Unfortunately, there is the 
ring of truth in Mr. Corst's charge to Sec- 
retary Dulles that the refugee program “will 
not work until you and the administration 
are willing to rescue it from the grip of an 
intolerant minority both in Congress and 
within the Department itself.” 

It is perfectly true that Secretary Dulles 
can do nothing about the wording of the law, 
which has been described by a former Solici- 
tor General of the United States as “in many 
respects the most discriminatory, the most 
restrictive and generally the worst piece of 
legislation on the subject ever enacted in the 
history of this Nation.” It is true that Mr. 
Dulles cannot change the remarkable stipu- 
lation that administrator of the law be iden- 
tical with the head of the State Department's 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, who 
happened then and happens now to be Scott 
McLeod. But it is also true that unless there 
are people like Mr, Corsi around who really 
want to make the act work if it is humanly 
possible to do so the act won't work and its 
administration will be narrow, illiberal, and 
timorous. Furthermore, as Mr. Dulles has 
said, “craven purchase of peace at the ex- 
pense of principle can result in destroying 
much of the human spirit on this planet.” 
This thought can apply to peace with Con- 
gressmen as well as to peace with the world. 


Rice as a Weapon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the report contained in 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times is accurate. We have a ma- 
jor surplus of rice in the United States, 
and it would be foolhardy not to make 
effective use of this weapon in our effort 
to check the advance of communism 
in Asia. 

The use of our rice as a weapon would 
be very little in the way of additional 
expense by comparison with the vast 
military expenditures deemed essential 
to our position in Asia. If we can use 
this commodity now stored in surplus to 
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check the effort at economic expansion 
Red China is now making into Japan, 
India, and southeast Asia, we may save 
the cost of new fleet patrols in Asiatic 
waters, to say nothing of lessening the 
danger of major conflict in that region. 

I hope the potential value of our rice 
surplus will be fully considered in the 
proposals for economic and military aid 
to Asia which will be submitted soon by 
the President. It will be the height of 
folly not to take advantage of this great 
opportunity to use an effective weapon. 

Rice As A WEAPON 


Rice may become an important weapon in 
this country’s fight against the spread of 
communism in the Far East. Administra- 
tion officials are reported to be seeking 
methods of using our surplus rice to counter 
Red China’s determined effort to win the 
major Indian and Japanese rice markets away 
from Burma and Thaliand—nations friendly 
to the United States. Communist China, 
despite hunger in her own land, is exporting 
rice and attempting to undersell Burma and 
Thailand in order to advance her foreign 
policy in India and Japan. United States 
farm experts believe that by increasing our 
own exports to the rice-hungry peoples of 
Asia we can block China's plan to undermine 
the market positions of Burma and Thal- 
land—exporters of two-thirds of the world’s 
rice trade. Moreover, we can give valuable 
assistance in strengthening the marketing 
and distributing systems of those 2 nations 
so that they will be better able to stave off 
the Communist threat to their present eco- 
nomic status. 

It has often been pointed out that our 
military policy in the Far East must be sup- 
plemented by effective trade measures in 
order to win the people of Asia. Thus Wash- 
ington is on sound ground in searching for 
ways to make our rice surplus curb China's 
economic ambitions in India and Japan. 
Rice can help us win the cold war in the 
Far East while the 7th Fleet prevents a hot 
one. 


A Petition To Remove Compulsion From 
Social-Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing a copy of a letter and petition 
which I received from one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. Ralph Bly, who has for- 
warded to me his own signed petition 
plus 101 others signed by members of 
Individuals for Freedom, and requested 
it be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

BLY Avro SUPPLY, 
Shelby, Ohto, April 4, 1955. 
Hon. J. Harry MCGREGOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harrr: Under separate cover I am 
mailing you 101 signed petitions for the In- 
dividuals for Freedom. I will make this re- 
quest that they be entered in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as opposition to the compul- 
sory clause in the soclal-security legislation. 
I might add that in obtaining the signatures 
to the petitions that when the hard cold 
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facts of the swindling features of the social- 
security law is bared to the people they want 
no part of it, 
Yours truly, 
RALPH BLY, 

P.S.—The petitions have been signed in 
triplicate; each Senator will also recelye the 
same names. 


A Petition To Remove COMPULSION From 
SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION BY INDIVIDUALS 
FOR FREEDOM, Mary D. CAIN, SUMMIT, Miss, 
CHAIRMAN 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I, as a member of Individuals for Freedom, 
acting under amendment 1 to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, “to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances” set 
forth the following grievances against the 
so-called social security legislation and re- 
spectfully request permission to be omitted 
from the program, both as contributor and 
potential recipient of its benefits: 

1, For 150 years of matchless American his- 
tory, the general welfare clause in the pref- 
ace to the Constitution was interpreted as 
our Founding Fathers explained it in the 
Madison papers, where James Madison ex- 
plained that our government was not an in- 
definite one but a limited one, “tied down to 
the specific powers, which explain and define 
general terms.” There is no grant of power 
to the Government to engage in forcing citl- 
zens to buy insurance against their wilis. 

2. In my opinion, social security legisla- 
tion violates two of the Ten Commandments, 
upon which we believe our Christian Nation 
was conceived: 1. “Thou shalt not covet"; 
and 2. “Thou shalt not steal.” 

(a) I feel that this generation is being 
taught by the Federal Government to covet 
property that belongs to their neighbors. I 
cannot be a party to this breakdown of 
morality. Covetousness is one of the diseases 
common to communism. 

(b) The social-security program is not ac- 
tuarially sound. While it can now pay its 
way, it is freely admitted that payments to 
future beneficiaries depend entirely on how 
much tax the next generation can afford to 
pay. I feel that this generation is stealing 
from posterity, a move in which I wish no 
part as I want a clear conscience. 

(a) and (b) jointly constitute a violation 
of amendment 1 which states plainly that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” It is against my reli- 
gious beliefs to engage in breaking any of 
the Ten Commandments, all of which are 
important, 

3. In my opinion, social security is one of 
the main spokes in the wheel of communism 
which is destroying individual freedom in 
America today: It is, as a part of the com- 
munistic income tax structure, “a heavy 
gressive income tax; which is the exact 
wording of plank No. 2 of the Communist 
manifesto. As a loyal American citizen, I 
can embrace no part of communism and I 
ask to be released from this edict which vio- 
lates both the American and the Christian 
concept of individual freedom of choice. 

(a) According to pamphiets issued by the 
Social Security Bureau, the present tax on 
employees will go, by 1969, to 3½ percent 
and for their employers a like percentage: 
and for self-employed persons it is scheduled 
to rise to 4% percent. This certainly makes 
it both heavy and progressive. 

4. Social-security legislation violates 
amendment 5 of the Constitution, which 
plainly states: “Nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compen- 
sation.” Any possible compensation for 
people depends entirely on the whim of Con- 
gress and the willingness of people to con- 
tinue being so outrageously taxed. The 
money ts tuken for public use because its 
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benefits presently go to people who have, 
in many cases, contributed practically noth- 
ing to the program but who are eagerly 
availing themselves of the fruits of the toil 
of others—with Government holding the big 
stick. 

5. This social-security legislation violates 
amendment 8 which states that no excessive 
fines shall be imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishments inflicted. I am informed 
that failure to conform to this social-security 
legislation subjects the offender to a fine of 
$10,000 and/or imprisonment. To Americans 
who prize freedom of choice and who wish 
to care for their own old age, without Federal 
dole, this is a violation of everything sacred. 

6. Social-security legislation violates both 
the 9th and 10th amendments because no- 
where in the Constitution or Bill of Rights 
is the Federal Government empowered to 
engage in the business of either public wel- 
fare or insurance in any form. 

7. The Federal debt at this time stands at 
$275 billions plus the temporary upping of 
$6 billions. Interest alone on this national 
indebtedness now costs us annually $613 
billions. This is a staggering debt to leave 
posterity. Senator Harry ByrD recently 
stated that, in addition to this fantastic sum, 
there must be added $200 billion in con- 
tingent liabilities, and the impossible-to- 
estimate cost of the social-security program 
which he described as “no longer actuarially 
sound.” 

8. Freedom to engage in the work of one's 
choice is no longer possible unless one con- 
forms. “Pay social security or cease to work,” 
is the edict, applying to the once-free press 
as well as every business. This is a flagrant 
violation of all that is American. Are we 
free-born citizens, or are we creatures exist- 
ing at the whim of the Federal Government? 

I therefore now respectfully request that I 
be released from any responsibility or re- 
ward in the matter of social security and to 
that end ask that all compulsion be re- 
moved, letting only those employers or em- 
ployees who wish to participate in the pro- 
gram to do so, at their own risk and out of 
their individual pockets, which is the true 
American way. 

Further, I here and now urge that any 
person desiring reimbursement of sums paid 
into social security, be pald that exact sum, 
plus interest, if he wishes it. As for me, 
personally, I wish neither principal nor in- 
terest returned. It is my wish to help get rid 
of the national debt and this is my small 
contribution to that end. 

RALPH BLY, 

BHrLBY, OHIO. 


Facts Forum Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor the results 
of a Facts Forum poll. Facts Forum is 
a well-known institution in this country 
and from time to time it conducts polls 
Which are very representative. I think 
the results of this poll will be interest- 
ing to the Members of Congress and to 
the public generally in this country. 

There being no objection, the news 
Telease was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 
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January 1955 Facts Forum pol results 
Yes 
(percent) 
Does the United States need the atoms 
Tot PhS DIOR. on sei R 47 


t to communism ?. 
Is Mendes-France really our friend? 37 
Should school and college students de- 
bate United States recognition of Red 
On TY nee eet a ata 57 
Should John Paton Davies has been 
fired? 
Can we win the f fight against communism 
using only defensive measures? -= 11 
Should the Federal Government spend 
$50 billion on our highways? 
Will a rearmed Germany be an able ally?. 86 
Should the United States break off rela- 
tions with Russia? 62 
Is drastic reduction of Government the 
best way to curb corruption? 59 
Do most Americans prefer freedom to 
TTT 63 
Should the question “Who promoted 
Peress?” be answered in full 91 
Should the secret Yalta agreements be 
made pls tenance neem 91 
Are public Xmas decorations planned to 
undermine Christian tradition? 28 


The Education of Mr. Corsi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include an editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 9, 
1955, entitled “The Education of Mr. 
Corsi,” and an editorial from the New- 
ark Evening News of April 12, 1955, en- 
titled “The Corsi Blunder’: 

From the Washington Post of April 9, 1955) 
THE EDUCATION or MR. CORSI 

Secretary Dulles put a somewhat different 
face on the Edward J. Cosi case by offering 
a new job to the ousted deputy administra- 
tor of the Refugee act, and Mr. Corsi took 
some heat off the State Department by 
agreeing to consider the offer. This turn 
of events does not, however, alter the fact 
that a serious blunder was made. Despite 
the current efforts to make amends, the 
Department placed itself in the position of 
pulling the rug out from under Mr. Corsi 
as it had done in the cases of John Paton 
Davies, Reed Harris, Theodore Kaghan and 
others. 

Whether or not Mr. Corsi may, at some 
time in the past, have joined an organization 
now frowned upon by that self-established 
arbiter of political acceptability, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, he 
was for a number of years a highly respected 
and responsible official of the State of New 
York. There is no reasonable doubt as to 
Mr. Corsi’s loyalty to the United States, and 
the State Department insists that he was 
not fired for security reasons. Moreover, his 
governmental experience in New York made 
him peculiarly fitted for the task which the 
Secretary of State asked him to undertake 
in Washington. 

But Mr. Corsi has long been a firm sup- 
porter of the rights of minority groups and 
a vigorous critic of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. He was, in addition, com- 
mitted to the idea that the emergency ref- 
ugee law ought to be made to work in such 
a way as to admit more than a trickle of 
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refugees country. These ideas in- 
curred 1. Corsi the bitter enmity of 
Representative Francis WALTER—a man who 
has come to regard any criticism of the im- 
migration law as a Soviet-inspired form of 
subyersion. Mr. Watter hurled wild, unsub- 
stantiated charges at Mr. Corsi who promptly 
denied them. The State Department denied 
them, too; but it appears that the Secretary 
of State has no stomach for a spat with Mr. 
WALTER, and so Mr, Corsi’s job suddenly be- 
came nonexistent, and he was belatedly of- 
fered another assignment. 

“I never came down here asking for any 
job,” said Mr. Corsi rather pathetically. 
“Mr. Dulles, in a personal telegram, requested 
me to take on the work. I came down solely 
relying on the integrity and honesty of Mr. 
Dulles.“ As some of his predecessors could 
haye told him, however, the State Depart- 
ment is a place where employees frequently 
fail to find protection against a political 
onslaught. 


to this 
or Mr. 
ve 


[From the Newark Evening News of April 
12, 1955] 


THE CORSI BLUNDER 


Edward J. Corsi has refused a consolation 
post in the State Department and, in view 
of the treatment he has received, who can 
blame him? 

A respected man in his State and com- 
munity, Mr. Corsi went to the Department 
last January to accelerate administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. He was wel- 
comed by Secretary Dulles as “the best quall- 
fied man in the United States” for the work. 

Today “the best qualified man in the 
United States” is out of his job and out of 
the Department. 

It made no difference that Mr. Corsi's ex- 
perience traced back to President Hoover, 
under whom he served as Immigration Com- 
missioner; or that he had served New York 
State as industrial commissioner as a long- 
time member of the Dewey team, 

Representative WALTER, a Pennsylvania 
Democrat and coauthor of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, has attacked him, alleging asso- 
ciation with Communist-front organizations 
in the 1930's. Mr. Corsi entered a categorical 
denial and the Department itself said no 
question of security was involved. But be- 
fore the WALTER attack the State Department 
folded. 

Now it is said that departmental frictions 
were responsible, This unofficial and belated 
explanation comes after other and contrary 
impressions have been imbedded in the 
public mind. 

It wasn't expedient, it seems, to antagonize 
a Member of Congress or to resist internal 
political pressures. Mr. Corsi was expendable 
and, considerations of justice having come 
to rest in the office wastebasket, expended 
he was. 

There is no use arguing the Corsi blunder 
was a minor miscalculation in a department 
dealing daily with war or peace; or to say 
that it was all the fault of that Democratic 
liability, Representative WALTER, and a couple 
of other fellows. 

A principle has been breeched and respon- 
sibility rests with Secretary Dulles. That is 
where it belongs. 


Are the Islands the Issue? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, is the 


issue aggression, or is it Quemoy and 
Matsu? 
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One used to read—and not too long 
ago—about the penalties of aggression, 
as well as the rewards of negotiation. 

Have we changed? 


Split Personality in the Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on Tuesday, April 13, 1955, is, 
I believe, worthy of special attention: 
STEVENSON SEEN AS ROCKING THE Boat AT A 

CRITICAL TIME 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, April 12—If Adlai Stevenson 
had contrived purposely to encourage the 
Communist Chinese to believe that America 
is disunited and that her allies are seriously 
at odds with her on a Far Eastern policy, he 
could not have delivered a more convincing 
speech to that end than he did on Monday 
night. 

For, while to many Americans the former 
presidential candidate would seem to have 
been motivated merely by domestic political 
considerations and by his own ambitions— 
which can be realized only by undermining 
the political popularity of President Eisen- 
hower—the Red Chinese could well imagine 
that the speech represents the beginning of 
a retreat by the Democratic majority now in 
control of Congress. 

Only a few weeks ago they voted solidly 
to support the resolution authorizing the 
President to use our military force to de- 
fend Formosa and related positions and 
territories of that area. Is “bipartisan- 
ship“ to be spelled differently now, with 
divisive speeches by partisans at a time 
of grave crisis in international affairs? 

There are, of course, differences of opin- 
fon here and abroad over the extent to 
which the related areas, namely, the off- 
shore islands, shall be defended. But the 
issue was thoroughly debated in Congress, 
and it would seem that Mr. Stevenson now 
is merely accentuating a difference that has 
already been resolved. For the Congress 
was informed that there was no intention 
on the part of the President to defend 
the offshore islands as such, but to defend 
them only in situations which are recogniz- 
able as parts of, or definite preliminaries to, 
an attack on Formosa. 

GOING IT ALONE? 


This has been made clear to Members of 
Congress on the Democratic side, and espe- 
clally to Senator WALTER GEORGE, Democratic 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. But now it would appear that 
Mr. Stevenson has publicly repudiated the 
leadership of the Georgia Senator and pre- 
fers to go it alone in proclaiming what 
he believes should be the foreign policy of 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. Stevenson, moreover, calls for a dec- 
laration by the Allied nations condemning 
the use of force in and around Formosa. 
This is predicated on the assumption that 
the Red Chinese will likewise refrain from 
using force. Senator Georce favors the re- 
nunciation of the use of force in and 
around Formosa, and so does President 
Eisenhower, who has called for a cease- 
fire to be arranged by the U. N. It is not 
Mr. Eisenhower or our allies who can regu- 
late whether force shall be used. Only the 
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Red Chinese can decide whether there is 
to be war in the Far East. Any pronounce- 
ments about United States policy should 
be left to the President of the United 
States to make. 

The speech by the former presidential 
candidate is full of contradictions so char- 
acteristic of many of his addresses. While, 
for example, he condemns the Eisenhower 
administration for not doing what it says, 
and for not meaning what it announces in its 
threat of “massive retaliation,” Mr. Steven- 
son unfortunately chooses as his illustration 
the allied retreat in Indochina. For this he 
blames America when he ought to know that 
the United States backed down from the use 
of force there because neither the French 
nor the British—our allies—would go along 
with us. Here was a case in which Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Dulles did precisely what Mr. 
Stevenson now pleads should be done— 
namely, adopted an attitude deferential to 
the wishes of our allies. But having fol- 
lowed our allies, America is now blamed by 
Mr. Stevenson for the loss of Indochina, He 
certainly cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Stevenson's speech exhibits a greater 
concern for the feelings of the allies than it 
does for the feelings of the American people. 
This is probably due to a desire to make it 
appear that in foreign policy the administra- 
tion is inept and incompetent, 


ROCKING THE BOAT 


While professing high motives himself, Mr. 
Stevenson accuses the administration of 
yielding to “considerations of domestic polit- 
ical expediency” in making its Far Eastern 
policies. There are critics inside the Re- 
publican Party, but fortunately they have 
not been in favor of appeasing the Com- 
munists, and are trying instead to keep the 
administration from yielding to those “peace 
at any price” elements in the Republican 
Party which, like Mr, Stevenson, advocate 
withdrawal from the offshore islands. 

Mr. Stevenson would, of course, wash his 
hands of any responsibility if the policy he 
advocates were really adopted. If, for ex- 
ample, after the United States withdrew 
moral support from the Nationalist govern- 
ment and a disintegration of morale de- 
veloped on Formosa among the troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek—which Mr. Stevenson now 
significantly derides as overage“ the titular 
leader of the Democratic Party probably 
would not concede that, by his speech and 
proposals, he had helped to break down the 
morale of the Nationalist troops on Formosa, 
just as the Truman-Acheson administration 
did in pulling the rug from beneath Chiang 
Kal-shek's forces on the mainland of China 
in 1949. 

Mr. Stevenson is rocking the boat at a 
critical time, and if his words are heeded 
by the Democratic majority in Congress, 
then America is headed for the era of chaos 
and divided government predicted by many 
observers last autumn. The American 
people during the campaign were promised 
cooperation by the Democrats in upholding 
the hands of the President, especially in for- 
eign policy. But Mr. Stevenson evidently 
does not feel obligated now to see that this 
pledge is fulfilled. 


Brooklyn: Frontier of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


April 13 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 
South Brooklyn Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, which appeared in the March issue 
of Flatbush, published by the Flatbush 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc.: 

BROOKLYN: FRONTIER oF FREEDOM 


(By Andrew S. Roscoe, president of South 
Brooklyn Savings & Loan Association) 

Such organizations as the Flatbush Cham- 
ber of Commerce must be vitally concerned 
with the social and material progress of our 
community. 

Indeed, it is only duty to make an inven- 
tory from time to time of our accomplish- 
ments, our growth, and our needs. Brooklyn 
has never been static. No city in America 
has the history of service that our borough 
may claim. 

Ever so often some of us become alarmed 
because we hear of an industry moving to 
the South or West, where taxes are certainly 
lower and labor apparently more eager to 
meet halfway with the problems of manage- 
ment. We read occasionally that it is be- 
coming more and more difficult for our in- 
dustry to meet the competition of those 
entrepeneurs who, more fortunately, are 
located in areas where industry is given 
generous subsidies. We hear, too, of the 
exodus of our wealthier Brooklyn families 
and the arrival of new citizens of a lower- 
income group. 

All these alarms would seem to justify im- 
mediate abandonment of this great borough 
and would seem to suggest a furious rush 
away from it all. But let me assert that 
Brooklyn is not doomed, that Brooklyn does 
not despair. 

Our community is probably the most re- 
sourceful, the most American in the Nation 
and no community with its ideals, its loca- 
tion, its leadership, political, educational, 
and religious, will ever cease to grow. We 
are, of course, too modest. When the his- 
tory of our great Nation is completely writ- 
ten you may be sure that some great histo- 
rian will discover what Brooklyn has done. 
Primarily by virtue of our location, with 
harbor facilities unequaled in the world and 
crowded with newcomers from all nations 
we meet citizens of the world daily. Brook- 
lyn probably absorbs more newcomers to 
America than does any community in the 
Nation, and we teach new Americans to live 
together without prejudice, to follow the 
pattern of American ideals, and to find peace, 
comfort, and security in our group. Brook- 
lyn not only knows no religious, race, or color 
bias; it has shown all other communities 
the simple truth that all peoples can live 
together as Americans. 

I am willing to venture that our residents 
of Brooklyn because of their training as 
Brooklynites have gone out into new com- 
munities as leaders in all that is America. 
My historian of the future undoubtedly will 
tell us that. 

Our economy, too, is strong. While the 
rate of acceleration in industrial growth here 
may falter somewhat percentagewlse in the 
future, this may well be because of our ma- 
turity, not because of hardening of the 
arteries. Our social welfare is the best; our 
organized community activities and charities 
have faced a series of complex situations 
unlike social conditions in any other com- 
munity. It has faced problems sometimes 
described as insolvable and has invariably 
come up with a pattern of good neighborli- 
ness. 

Of these evidences of active social service, 
perhaps the most significant and the great- 
est is the American Red Cross. Voluntary 
hospitais, health and welfare institutions, 
supported by private gifts, add to the pattern 
of good neighborliness. Today we enjoy the 
benefits of privately supported schools, col- 
leges, and universities, in which ideals of 
faith and goodness as well as of intellect 
give to the community men imbued with the 
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great command of service to their neighbors, 
Yes, indeed. long before the phrase “welfare 
state“ was known we had developed a truly 
free welfare society. 

When I read of vast sums of money given 
by the Federal and State Governments to 
create new communities in the wayward 
West or the softer South, I think that some 
day a brave group of Brooklynites will intro- 
duce a bill in Congress which will be a bill for 
services rendered. 

It will read something like this: For 
services rendered in meeting newcomers to 
our shores, in training as sound Americans, 
in developing social, religious, and educa- 
tional institutions unsurpassed; in creating 
sound industry and in providing comfort and 
security for millions and finally for estab- 
lishing a pattern for all Americans to follow 
in creating new communities, we ask the 
sum of"—you may name that sum; in my 
judgment it will be enormous. 

Such bills, however, cannot be paid in 
money. Their payment comes in pride. Let 
us be proud of Brooklyn, 


Antitrust Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ommendations of the Attorney General's 
committee in regard to the antitrust 
laws are provoking a great deal of com- 
ment from many sources. This is as it 
should be under our democratic legisla- 
tive process, because only through public 
discussion can we clearly view and 
understand both sides of the coin. 


In that connection, I wish to make a 
part of the Recorp the letter I received 
from Mr. Clyde G. de la Houssaye, at- 
torney and secretary of the New Orleans 
Retail Grocers’ Association, dated April 
1, 1955. The letter follows: 

New ORLEANS RETAIL 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New Orleans, La., April 1, 1955. 
The Honorable FDWIN E. WILLIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: According to the very latest re- 
ports from Washington, it seems that the 
Attorney General’s national committee to 
study the antitrust laws, which will bé made 
public in the near future, or may already 
have been made public by the time that you 
get this letter, will be hostile to strengthen- 
ing the Robinson-Petman Act and make 
recommendations to oppose the equality of 
opportunity bills, namely Senate bill No. 11 
and House bill No, 11. 

I believe that monopolists in this coun- 
try are presently, and have been in the past, 
endeavoring to ruin the chances of the small- 
business man and there is no doubt in my 
mind that if the committee's report is such 
as I have stated in this letter, they should 
be condemned for taking such a position. 

This country of ours is composed of small- 
business man and when those men are 
ushered out of the business world, the back- 
bone of our country will crumble and the 
control of prices and commodities will fall 
into the hands of a very chosen few. As an 
example, at the present time there is a 
Movement afoot in certain sections of this 
Country endeavoring to see to it that a few 
Of the large corporations control the food 
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business and run the smal] man out of busi- 
ness. When that happens, all consumers, 
as well as the farmers and producers of food 
in the United States, will have to pay prices 
set by a group of monopolists who will dic- 
tate the future of the food business. This, 
we hope, will not occur, but unless some- 
thing is done to stop this moyement, the 
cause will have been lost. 

So, therefore, it is incumbent upon me 
to plead on behalf of those men who own 
small businesses in the food fleld that you 
and all of the Members of Congress endeavor 
to stimulate enough interest to overthrow 
the recommendations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's national committee regarding the anti- 
trust laws, and let there be a movement for- 
ward strengthening those antitrust laws, and 
especially the passing of the equality of op- 
portunity bill, which will benefit the Nation's 
business as a whole. 

The time has now come when the Members 
of Congress must decided whether or not this 
country will be ruled by a group of monop- 
olists who will control the future and des- 
tiny of this Nation. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could see fit to read this document before 
the House and let it be made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours very truly, 
CLYDE G. DE LA HOUSSAYE, 


Mr. Speaker, for my part, especially 
as a member of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary having jurisdiction over 
antitrust legislation, I am going to take 
a long, hard, and searching look at the 
report before acting on or accepting the 
recommendations of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee. 


Retired Federal Employees Should Be 
Given Adequate Pension Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, after Congress acts to give sal- 
ary increases to postal workers and 
other Federal employees, I trust that 
prompt action will be taken to improve 
pension benefits for retired Federal em- 
ployees. 

There will, of course, be those who will 
oppose an increase on the grounds that 
the Nation cannot afford it. It seems 
to me that it is the other way around. 
If we are interested in a strong and 
healthy economy we should give some 
thought to the tremendous surpluses 
that are piling up in the Nation’s store- 
houses. 

And there are big surpluses, not only 
of food and farm products, but of all 
kinds of electrical gadgets, automobiles, 
and other consumer goods while at the 
same time there is a desire and in some 
cases dire need for these goods and serv- 
ices we have in abundance. 

The Nation’s loss in real wealth that 
results from idle men and machines is 
so great that it is difficult to estimate. 
The loss in national income is another 
example of false economy and curtail- 
ment and hard-money policies which are 
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designed to make adjustments downward 
and backward. 

If we forget human needs, if we are in- 
different about permitting elderly folks 
to have a modest share of the abundance 
which is ours, we should not forget the 
importance of keeping our industrial 
machine going and our economy and our 
Nation strong. 

Mr. Speaker, with my remarks I wish 
to include the following material on this 
subject from the Washington Post and 
the Washington Star: 

[From the Washington Post of March 30, 
1955] 
RETRE) GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


(By Frank J. Wilson, president, National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees) 


The current actions and discussions in 
the Congress on pay raises for various 
groups of Federal servants to enable them 
to meet the increases in the cost of living 
eloquently call attention to the plight of the 
forgotten men and women of the Federal 
Civil Service—the retired employee and the 
survivors of deceased retirees and deceased 
employees. A brief reference to what Con- 
gress is doing for the active groups may 
stimulate thinking about those living on 
pensions, 

The pay of Senators and Representatives 
has just been increased by 50 percent; from 
$15,000 to $22,500 a year, and the new rate is 
more in keeping with their expenses and re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the cost of 
living. 

The changes in the Social Security Act at 
the last session raised the minimum benefit 
from $25 to $30 a month, about 20 percent, 
and changed the maximum from $85 to $98 
for those already retired and to $108 for 
those retiring thereafter, increases of 15 to 
27 percent, respectively. 

Congress is presently considering a pay 
raise and classification for postal employees. 
The average raise in the House bill is 7.6 
percent, and the Senate bill provides an ay- 
erage of 10 percent for both postal and clas- 
sified employees. It is assumed that the 
House will also provide a 7.6 percent raise 
for classifed employees. The President has 
indicated he does not favor increases above 
7.6 percent average. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that increases will eventuate either at 
7.6 or 10 percent or somewhere between the 
two. 

The Congress is also considering—the 
House has acted on—a bill to increase pay 
of members of the Armed Forces and com- 
missioned services ranging from 6 to 25 per- 
cent and it is fairly certain that increases 
along these lines will eventuate. In this 
connection it should be remembered that 
the retired personnel of these services will 
Automatically receive increases in their re- 
tired pay when the active pay is increased— 
an advantage not enjoyed by retired civil- 
service personnel, 

Congress has just provided a contributory 
life-insurance plan for active Federal work- 
ers and will undoubtedly provide also a con- 
tributory health and hospitalization insur- 
ance plan. Civil-service workers retired be- 
fore these plans are instituted are ineligibie 
to participate, though their need for fea- 
tures of these plans are greatest when retire- 
ment is reached. 

One need only look at the current sta- 
tistics and realize the unfortunate status of 
most annuitants. The average annuity paid 
to retired civil-service employees in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952, was approximately 
$1,400 as a result of his and the Government's 
contributions. Those in the group retired 
for disability averaged less than $1.200 a 
year and the widows and dependent children 
averaged less than $600 a year. 

Since the inflationary spiral which com- 
menced about 15 years ago, the value of 
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the dollar has been cut approximately in 
half. Annuities have not been geared to 
the cost of living. It would take approxi- 
mately $2,400 of today’s dollars to have the 
equivalent purchasing power of the $1,200 
annuity at the beginning of the inflationary 
cycle. Annuities have been increased twice— 
once in 1948 by $300, or 25 percent, which- 
ever was lesser; and again by $324, 
or 21 percent. This latter increase did not 
apply to anyone whose annuity was in excess 
of $2,160. Annuities lag behind living costs 
even where they are based upon higher pay 
adjustments during the inflationary cycle. 

What is necessary is a practical, perma- 


nent plan to gear annuity payments to. 


living costs so that the annuitant gets speedy 
and adequate adjustment. Pending this the 
Congress should, at this session, grant relief, 
makeshift though it might be, to stop-gap 
the hardships and worrles of retired Federal 
civil servants. Rising prices erode fixed in- 
comes, whether under or over $2,160, and 
this discriminatory bar should be removed 
and all annuitants permitted to receive re- 
lief in the appropriate proportion—the higher 
the annuity the lesser the percent of relief, 

During 1954 the Civil Service Commission 
reports 10,157 civil service retirees died, or 
nearly 28 every day in that year. Survivors 
of retirees died at the rate of approximately 
three each day in 1954. 

Congress is on the threshold of taking 
significant steps to improve the program of 
treatment of the active employees of the 
Government, They should not fail at the 
same time to take prompt and adequate 
action for the relief of those who have served 
so well in the years past. 

FRANK J. WILSON, 
President, National Asosciation of 
Retired Civil Employees. 


[From the Washington Star of March 18, 
1955] 


RETIRED EMPLOYEES READY TO ASK PENSION 
Boost AFTER Pay ACTION 
{By Joseph Young) 

As soon as the Federal pay raise legisla- 
tion is enacted into law, the retired employee 
organizations will ask Congress for an imme- 
diate pension increase this year for retired 
Government annuitants. 

The retired employee groups, who have 
been holding their fire until the Federal pay 
raise legislation is approved, feel the time is 
right to get an annuity increase. They will 
also seek annulty benefits for widows of Fed- 
eral retirees who died before 1948. 

Leading the fight are the National Associa- 
tion of Retired Civil Employees and the 
United States Retirement Benefits Associa- 
tion. 

These groups point out that Congress, this 
year, has raised the salaries of its own mem- 
bers and is about to raise the pay for Gov- 
ernment classified and postal workers as well 
as military personnel. They declare that re- 
tired Federal workers need an increase in 
their pensions just as urgently. They point 
out that the average Federal annuity is $1,200 
a year. Increases also will be sought for 
those employees who retired on disability. 
Their average income is less than $1,000 a 
year. 

Retired employee leaders realize they face 
an uphill fight, There has not been too 
much enthusiasm in Congress for any retire- 
ment legislation this year. The feeling seems 
to be to wait until next year to reexamine 
the entire Federal retirement system, in light 
of the Kaplan Committee report, and decide 
what action should be taken, 

However, retired workers are hoping that 
Congress will see the justice of their cause 
and grant them some relief this year from 
the rising living costs which have plagued 
them since their retirement. Such groups as 
the National Association of Retired Sivil 
Service Employees have not been inactive 
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during the last few months, Its officials say 
that most of the organization’s 75,000 mem- 
bers throughout the country have written 
individual appeals to thelr Representatives 
and Senators urging action on increased an- 
nuities this year. 


— 


[From the Washington Star of March 20, 
1955] 


In FAIRNESS TO RETIRED EMPLOYEES 


While considering pay legislation for Fed- 

eral employees, Congress should not forget 
the plight of retired Government workers. 
The average pension of these veterans of the 
civil service is $1,200 a year. Those who 
retired for disability receive less than $1,000 
a year on an average. Increased living costs 
hit retired employees just as hard as those 
on the active payrolis of the Government. 
President Eisenhower not long ago told Con- 
gress of the need for liberalizing benefits 
under the Federal retirement system. So 
did the Kaplan committee, which made a 
thorough study and recommended merger of 
the Federal pension and social security sys- 
tems. 
The Kaplan report, bearing the general in- 
dorsement of the President, is before congres- 
sional committees, but early action on a 
general overhaul of the retirement program 
is not likely. In the meantime, Congress 
would be justified in granting some increase 
in present pensions, as a matter of fairness 
to thousands of former public servants. 


The Cathedral of the Pines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
Mr. Douglas Sloane, founder of the Ca- 
thedral of the Pines, at Rindge, N. H., 
in which an invitation is extended to 
all Members of Congress to attend sery- 
ices at the Cathedral of the Pines. 

I sincerely hope that any Member who 
is in a position to do so will visit Cathe- 
dral of the Pines. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CATHEDRAL OF THE PINEs, 
Rindge, N. H., April 5, 1955. 
The Honorable STYLES BRIDGES, 
Senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Ermces: I enclose a schedule 
of services to be held in the Cathedral of the 
Pines during this our 10th anniversary sea- 
son. You will note the occasion scheduled 
for 3 p. m., May 30. At that time and before 
the Altar of the Nation, a memorial for all 
the American war dead, the debt we owe for 
the sacrifices of so many will be acknowl- 
edged. 

Please note especially the participation by 
the women. This is good. Most of the me- 
morials to the war dead recall the sacrifice 
of men. Whether in uniform as a part of 
the Armed Forces or as members of the Red 
Cross, the Salvation Army, the K. of C., 
whether killed on the battlefield, the battle- 
ship or in the air; whether killed in war 
service while at work in the laboratories, the 
shops or the factories; whether killed while 
gathering news to boost the morale of those 
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at the front or in the families at home or 
whether bosting morale by bringing laughter 
to the fighting forces, all those women and 
men whose lives—one as precious os an- 
other—were sacrificed in common cause 
against the foe in perpetuating America— 
all are remembered here. 

The altar of the Nation is bullt of rough 
rock wrested from New Hampshire soil by 
the pioneers. In the face of this shrine are 
stones as tributes from each of the 48 
States and similar stone tributes from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, from Fleet Admirals Leahy, 
Nimitz, and Halsey; from Generals of the 
Army Marshall, MacArthur, and Bradley and 
from Generals Ridgway and Doolittle. Here 
these rocks are bound together to symbolize 
the strength and unity of a grateful Nation 
in this memorial to all her war dead. 

We are grateful to have your stone here 
and also those from Senators Estes KEFAUVER 
and EDWARD MARTIN. 

Will you please extend an invitation to 
all the Members of the United States Senate 
to visit the Cathedral of the Pines, “dedi- 
cated to Almighty God as a place where all 
people may worship.” There never are park- 
ing charges, admission fees, nor are collec- 
tions ever taken at any service, sacred con- 
cert or at the dally organ meditations. 

For your further information, according 
to the State troopers and local police on 
traffic duty, more than 1,500,000 persons have 
visited here these past short 9 years. They 
have come from all the countries of the 
world. Thirty-four different faiths—Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish, each in its 
own way, have conducted services of worship 
here. As this cathedral is unique, because 
of the stones and other treasured gifts, be- 
cause of the sweeping, awesome view from 
the cathedral, many of the 64 million peo- 
ple of America who have “no connection 
with any church of any sort in any way“ 
come here looking for answers. No visitor 
has left here without some sense of appre- 
ciation of or obligation to the Creator. 
Even those who have said "There is no God” 
come here out of curiosity whom it would 
be difficult to get back into a familiar place 
of worship. These people have not left the 
cathedral with this philosophy. 

Forwarding the word of the Cathedral of 
the Pines is true service to God and coun- 
try, our State and men everywhere. We will 
be grateful for your further help. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
DOUGLAS SLOANE, 
Founder. 


Alaska Statehood and Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the statehood bill, H. R- 
2535, which has been reported by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and which is now before the Rules Com- 
mittee, I call the attention of the House 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald on 
April 7: 

ALASKA AS A FORTRESS 

President Eisenhower deserves credit for 
stating frankly, if not altogether explicity- 
his reservations about statehood for Alaska. 
In a letter to Senator Jackson the President 
wrote of his concern lest statehood legis- 
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lation impair freedom of movement and of 
action by our (military) forces in large areas 
of this critical region. Mr. Eisenhower ex- 
pressed doubt whether any legislation could 
wholly remove his apprehensions, but prom- 
ised earnest consideration. 

Offhand, it is difficult to see how freedom 
of action for the military forces would be 
hampered by an enlightened statehood law. 
The President always retains paramount 
powers for national defense. Moreover, the 
present statehood bill provides for a very 
large Federal reservation in the northern 
part of Alaska for defense purposes. State- 
hood advocates have offered many times to 
meet every reasonable request; the difficulty 
has been that they have not known spe- 
cifically what was required. The President's 
letter is encouraging in tone but sheds little 
more light in terms of specifics. It seems to 
us that the President and the National 
Security Council still have an obligation 
to say precisely what the legislative require- 
ments are so as to give Alaskans a fair 
ehance to meet them. 


Agricultural Pilot Rating Urged for 
Aerial Crop Spraying and Dusting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following resolution passed by 
North Dakota’s 34th Legislative Assem- 
bly, pointing up the need for the crea- 
tion of an agricultural pilot rating for 
pilots engaged in the aerial application 
of agricultural chemicals. Such a rating 
would increase the number of available 
Pilots qualifying for this type of work 
necessary more than ever now in many 
of our midwestern farm States. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution X fol- 
lows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution X 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation which would create an agricul- 
tural rating for pilots engaged in the aerial 
application of agricultural chemicals 


Whereas the need for pilots and airplanes 
for aerial application of agricultural chem- 
icals in the State of North Dakota and many 
Other midwest farm States is increasing 
more rapidly than the available commer- 
Cially licensed pilots; and 

‘Whereas in North Dakota during the year 
of 1954, over 200 airplanes and pilots were 
licensed by the State aeronautics commis- 
Sion to engage in aerial crop spraying and 
dusting, and as newer chemicals are devel- 
Oped for the control of insects and plant 
Giseases, the needs of the farmers of this 
State may require as many as three or four 
hundred agricultural planes and pilots; and 

Whereas in the State of North Dakota and 
Other agricultural States there is a large re- 
ferye of privately licensed pilots and flying 
armers, some of whom could qualify for a 
Federal agricultural rating, if the rating were 
based on flying ability, flight hours, and 

nowledge of agricultural chemicals, which 
Would greatly relieve the present and future 
Shortage of pilots qualified to engage in 
agricultural flying: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
Concurring therein), That the Congress of 
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the United States is hereby memorialized 
and y petitioned to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to create an 
agricultural pilot rating for aerial crop 
spraying and dusting activities in the United 
States; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
properly authenticated, be sent by the sec- 
retary of state to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; to the 
chairmen of the House and Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committees of 
the Congress of the United States; and to 
each member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation. 0 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENO, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
K. A. Fiton, 

Speaker of the House. 

KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


What Is a Boy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recor a brief article from the cur- 
rent issue of the Freeman: 

War Is a Bor? 
(By Charles F. Hamilton) 


What is a boy? With each passing day he 
is something that becomes more and more 
dificult to define. 

Basically, he is, as he always was, an ab- 
sentee. He is more easily described by the 
marks he leaves behind. So, nostalgically, 
we sometimes say a boy is a Jelly smudge 
ou the pantry door; a broken window across 
the street; a pocketful of assorted junk 
from agates to zombie potions. A boy, we 
say, is a fellow who starts for school and 
ends up at the swimming hole, or who on his 
way to the store is sidetracked by a ball 
game. A is an ever-present and ever- 
cbsent Kilroy who leaves his mark on heart, 
home and community. Boys are boys the 
world over; but when we get sentimental 
enough to try to describe them, we call to 
mind our American boys. 

But do you really think of them? If we 
do, how does this sound to you? What is 
an American boy? Basically he is as he al- 
ways was, an absentee. Only today he is 
more of an absentee than ever before. Here, 
a boy is a fellow who starts out to think 
about his high school studies and ends up 
thinking about war; a lad who, in need of 
a job, decides to have a little fun before he 
is drafted. Then, he is a letter from training 
camp or from one of many far-off countries— 
democracy’s outposts. He is a photograph 
on his mother's. dresser. 

What else is an American boy? An Amer- 
ican boy is a lad whose Government has 
contributed him to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and who ends up a prisoner in 
solitary confinement—judged and found 
guilty by laws of another country. He is 
doomed to serve his sentence in a foreign 
jail because as the Constitution now reads, 
treaty agreements supersede the law of our 
land, An American boy is an American who, 
without his own consent is sent abroad to 
fight for the preservation of our inalienable 
constitutional rights but ends up having his 
own rights arbitrarily taken from him. An 
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American boy is a lad who volunteers or sub- 
mits to military draft as an American sol- 
dier and ends up being a United Nations sol- 
dier in a Communist prison, He knows who 
sent him because he swore allegiance to his 
country on induction, but he doesn't know 
who will bring him back. He is a boy who 
wonders, “Is allegiance reciprocal—or is 
it transferable without consultation?” 

An American boy is a bewildered chap, 
dearly loved by his parents back home who 
hopefully await his return and meanwhile 
wonder—wonder how the promise of a man 
has become driftwood on a sea of political 
blunders, 


Ten Christopher Proposals for Citizen 
Participation in Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a 10-point proposal to enable 
American citizens to fulfill their respon- 
sibility in shaping our foreign policy, pre- 
sented by the Christophers, 18 East 48th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The proposals 
merit the attention of thoughtful citizens 
everywhere: 

Ten Wars To STRENGTHEN Your GOVERNMENT 


Here are 10 Christopher proposals that 
may help you to fulfill your responsibility in 
shaping American foreign policy. We merely 
submit them to you. You must decide for 
yourself how, when, and where to apply them, 

1. Be alert. We live in an atomic age. 
The slightest delay or mistake may be dis- 
astrous. Take nothing for granted. Think 
and act quickly as well as honestly and 
courageously. Merely complaining or theo- 
rizing accomplishes little. Translate your 
good ideas into practice. Put your ideals to 
work. 

2. Develop sound principles. Remember 
your judgments will never be any better than 
your values. See that they are rooted in the 
changeless truths of Almighty God. Too 
many people are fooled by half-truths and 
sugar-coated remedies, and forget, for in- 
stance, that our Nation is founded on the 
sacred truth that each individual derives his 
rights from his Creator—that government is 
his servant, not his master, and that its chief 
purpose is to secure for him these God-given 
rights. 

3. Keep informed on world developments. 
This is difficult, even for the experts. But 
the average person with sound values who 
conscientiously tries to keep intelligently in- 
formed is endowed to God with a “sixth 
sense.” If he speaks out of conviction based 
on facts, not opinions nor rumors, he can 
often nip in the bud dangerous risks. 

4. Pray for those who represent you. Every 
person in the State Department, from top 
to bottom, is a public servant and is en- 
trusted with the enormous responsibility 
of protecting your best interests and those 
of every other American citizen. The better 
equipped he is and the higher his sense of 
purpose, the better for you and everybody 
else. But despite the best of intentions, 
he is human and can make mistakes. He 
needs your prayers. 

5. Encourage others to vote. Expressing 
one's opinion at the polis is one of the great- 
est safeguards of free goyernment. Remind 
others that their vote counts. Only 6 out 
of 10 of those privileged to vote went to the 
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polls at the last Presidential election; less 
than 5 out of 10 last November; and an aver- 
age of only 1 out of 10 at most primary 
elections throughout the country. This is 
a dangerous trend. Self-government grad- 
ually disappears when too many individuals 
take the attitude: “my vote doesn’t count.” 
Remember that bad politicians are elected by 
good citizens who don't take the trouble to 
vote. 

6. Make your voice heard. Don't over- 
look the fact for one moment that the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from your State 
represent you. If you think they are doing 
a good job, tell them so. They have a right 
to know what your convictions are. Write 
what you think in your own words. Keep 
in touch with them at reagular intervals. 
Speaking up only in times of crisis is not 
enough. And merely complaining about 
what's wrong is too negative. Make posi- 
tive, constructive suggestions that show sym- 
pathy and understanding of problems. Write 
also to the State Department, Washington, 
D. C., and to the United States Delegation, 
United Nations, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
18. N. Y. 

7. Let editors and broadcasters know 
where you stand. Encourage newspapers, 
magazines, as well as radio and television 
stations to present more articles and pro- 
grams that uphold the Constitution and fun- 
damental American principles that are based 
on love of God and country. Speak up 
whenever you believe there has been a be- 
trayal of these principles. Be specific in 

- your letters. Mention the article or pro- 
gram you object to (if more than one, indi- 
cate by listing them) and give your reasons. 
Disagree without being disagreeable. A 
friendly approach is a sign that you wish to 
be more than a faultfinder. 

8. Work through your organizations. 
There are 3 million organizations, small and 
large, in the United States of America. The 
vast majority belonging to them do little 
more than pay dues. Any group that merits 
your financial support needs your intelligent 
participation even more. Attend meetings 
not as a passive onlooker, but take an active 
part in the deliberations and in the shaping 
of policy. Rather than harp on the defects 
of your political party, start working from 
within to refresh and regenerate it. Stimu- 
late it to take a courageous stand on im- 
portant issues rather than to compromise or 
take the easy way out. Encourage others to 
take a similar interest in union meetings, 
veterans’ organizations, women’s clubs, fra- 
ternal gatherings, foreign affairs associations, 
and similar groups. You personally and in- 
dividually can do much to develop a keener 
appreciation of the part all can play in ap- 
plying to our changing times the changeless 
truths upon which our Nation is founded. 

9. Encourage more with talent and high 
ideals to take up career work in our State 
Department. For the past several decades 
this particular branch of our Government 
has affected the destiny of every one of us. 
Its contributions should not be underesti- 
mated, nor its mistakes ignored. For the 
critical years ahead, each one of us can do 
something to increase the good and lessen 
the margin for error. One of the best ways 
to do this is to see that it is adequately 
staffed with well-equipped individuals who 
are dedicated to the highest and noblest in- 
terests of our country. 

10. Be willing to undergo hardship, Ex- 
pect to pay a price for making your voice 
heard. You are bound to be challenged by 
apathy, cynicism, misunderstanding, hostil- 
ity, as well as countless other obstacles and 
temptations to discouragement. Christ him- 
self warned of the price all must pay who 
would champion the truth: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow Me.” 
(Luke 9; 23.) 
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Bank Mergers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
indications that our antitrust laws are 
either inadequate or not properly po- 
liced. The press is continually an- 
nouncing new mergers. These mergers 
are common to all segments of business 
and quite pronounced in banking circles. 
Whoever thought that the First National 
Bank of New York would lose its identi- 
ty. Why did the Chase National Bank 
and the Bank of Manhattan merge? 
Both were colossal banking institutions. 
One merger brings about other mer- 
gers—a race between Chase National 
Bank and the National City Bank to be 
the biggest in New York and second in 
size in the world. As the great banks of 
the country grow fewer in number, com- 
petition presumably would lessen and 
competition is a necessary spur to good 
service. Those that would monopolize 
usually give good service in perfecting 
its plans for a monopoly but once the 
monopoly is formed, it is the dead hand 
on progress. Monopoly is a stab in the 
back to a capitalistic system, as capital- 
ism is not truly capitalistic unless com- 
petitive. Eric Johnston, former Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, said that European business- 
men must bear the lion’s share of the 
blame for socialism’s sweep over Europe; 
capitalism did not fail, businessmen 
failed capitalism. 

H. R. 2674, among other things, would 
check the merger expansion through the 
holding company device. It would be a 
block to a nationwide system of multiple 
banking. It is a part answer to the 
merger epidemic. The passage of this 
bill would help preserve in a definite way 
the future of the small banks of this 
country, permit them to continue as 
community enterprises. This bill would 
put bank holding companies under the 
same rules and regulations as those per- 
taining to banks. While a bank holding 
company is not a bank, it is “Mr. 
Banker”. These holding companies own 
practically all the stock of their sub- 
sidiary banks and as an owner, of course, 
run them by distant control. The hold- 
ing companies attempt to fool the public 
into believing that their subsidiary is a 
community bank by having a local board 
of directors front for them but the board 
serves at the will of the corporation 
without a complete and full ownership 
of stock in the local bank. The holding 
company is a device that has been used 
for the purpose of evasion. Evasion 
should not be countenanced. 

There should be a continuous place 
in our economy for the community 
bank—the local institution, the institu- 
tion that is the heart of the business of 
our villages and small cities. These lo- 
cal bankers naturally know their com- 
munities well. Responsive to the needs 
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of the people of the community, these 
small banks provide a personal service 
that is hard to match. The banker is 
helpful in numerous ways and beyond 
the natural scope of banking. Small 
business has a hard row ahead; it needs 
the help of another small business— 
the local bank. The two tie together 
and their interests are common, It is 
hard to believe that a branch of a gigan- 
tic corporation, with its headquarters 
many miles away, will have the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the needs of a 
community as does the local bank which 
is so definitely a part of the community 
life. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of H. 
R. 2674. It is legislation that is urgent- 
ly needed and it is legislation that, in 
my opinion, is of great importance. We 
cannot afford to have a few large finan- 
cial organizations dominate the credit 
machinery of this country. I believe in 
community-owned banks; I deplore the 
trend toward system banking regardless 
of the form it takes because multiple 
banking, that is, a bank with many offi- 
ces, is a concentration of economic pow- 
er greatly to be feared. 


Urgent Need for Lifting Canadian Em- 
bargo on Rust-Resisting Selkirk 
Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a resolution passed by the 
34th Legislative Assembly of the State 
of North Dakota urging that import re- 
strictions upon Selkirk wheat be eased, 
so that a portion of a highly rust-resist- 
ant wheat developed in Canada will be 
made available to our farmers for this 
year's planting. 

House Concurrent Resolution Z-1 fol- 
lows: 

House Concurrent Resolution Z-1 
Concurrent resolution urging that import 
restrictions upon Selkirk wheat be eased 
Whereas the farmers of the State of North 
Dakota suffered heavy damage during the 
1954 crop season resulting from a heavy 
infestation of 15B rust upon hard spring 

wheat; and 

Whereas a hard spring wheat named Sel- 
kirk has been developed in Canada which 19 
highly rust-resistant; and 

Whereas such Selkirk wheat is available for 
sale in Canada, but cannot be exported to 
the United States because of an embargo bY 
the Canadian Government; and 

Whereas if a sufficient supply of rust- 
resistant varieties of hard spring wheat 15 
not obtained by the farmers of the State 
of North Dakota extreme hardship may 
result during the 1955 crop season: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That this legislative 
assembly hereby urges and requests that & 
responsible officials of the United States GOY- 
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ernment take all possible action to obtain 
the termination of the embargo imposed by 
the Canadian Government on the export of 
Selkirk wheat so that a reasonable amount 
of Selkirk wheat of a purity test not less 
than 95 percent can be made available to 
the farmers of the State of North Dakota 
for planting in the spring of 1955; be it 
Turther 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States, and to all members of 
the North Dakota congressional delegation; 
be it further 
Resolved, That the control and purchase 
of such Selkirk wheat as may be obtained 
be handled by the North Dakota Experiment 
Station at the Agricultural College at Fargo 
and distributed throughout the State by the 
county extension agents on a fair and 
equitable basis. 
K. A. FITCH, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L, MORGAN, 
Chie} Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate, 
Epvwarp LENO, 
Secretary oj the Senate. 


Ira Hayes, of Iwo Jima: Our Accuser 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, Ira Hayes, 
the little Pima Indian who brought glory 
to his country and fame to himself at 
Iwo Jima, died 2 months ago in his native 
Arizona stretched out in a field like sol- 
diers die. He lay in state in the capitol 
of my State, and later was given a mili- 
tary funeral here and buried at Arling- 
ton. I have heard recently that there is 
a movement afoot to bury him and his 
flag- raising comrades near the bronze 
statue which commemorates their feat 
at the end of the Mall near the Potomac. 

Very little was said at the time about 
the cause of his death. The hard truth 
was that Ira was an alcoholic, and it was 
easier to avoid mentioning this fact. 
Although he and his people reside in my 
district, when I was asked for a state- 
ment at the time of his death, like others, 
I hardly knew what to say. However, 
Ira’s addiction to drink tells only a small 
Part of the story of Ira Hayes and his 
untimely passing. 

A few weeks ago an editorial letter ap- 
Peared in the Christian Century maga- 
zine written by one who attended his 
funeral at the Arizona Indian village of 
Sacaton and later talked with his rela- 
tives and friends. I am indebted to the 
National Congress of American Indians 
for calling this editorial to my attention, 
for it says some of the things that should 
have been said last January. 

This editorial should be read by all 
Americans. It is not pleasant reading 
for it contains a truth that sears and 
Cuts deep. It is too late to try again, as 
Many good people did, to save or help 
Ira, Unfortunately, most of us never 
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tried at all, and probably would not have 
known what to do had the opportunity 
presented itself. 

However, we can still profit from Ira’s 
death and thereby do him new honor 
posthumously where we failed him in 
life. We can solemnly consider the old 
wrongs that bothered Ira, and weigh our 
shortcomings as individuals and as a 
society. These are the things comment- 
ed on in this editorial I now present: 

[From the Christian Century of February 

9, 1955] 
Ina Haves: OUR ACCUSER 

Today thousands of whites and a few In- 
dians filed through the Arizona State capitol 
past the flag-draped casket of Ira Hayes, hero 
of Iwo Jima. Yesterday, thousands of In- 
dians and a few whites, of whom I was one, 
attended his funeral in the Presbyterian 
church at Sacaton, 50 miles to the southeast. 
On February 2 this Pima Indian will be given 
a military funeral in Washington, and will 
be buried in Arlington National Cemetery, 
near the huge bronze statue celebrating the 
raising of the flag on Iwo Jima, in which he 
shared. Veterans’ organizations here have 
collected money so that Hayes’ parents and 
three brothers will be able to make the long 
journey to the National Capital. There they 
will see where Ira was once received by 
President Truman and decorated with the 
Medal of Honor. They may see the sights he 
once saw in a tour personally conducted by 
an Arizona Member of Congress. They may 
recall how he was honored there when a 
film commemorating Iwo Jima, with him as 
one of its principal actors, had its premier 
showing. ‘They will stand where he stood 
less than 3 months ago when the Iwo Jima 
statue was unveiled. 

The statue was completed in the nick of 
time, so far as Ira Hayes was concerned. 
Before he was able to make the trip to Wash- 
ington for its dedication, he was given a 
course of treatment to relieve him sufficient- 
ly of his addiction to liquor so that he 
could carry out the role to which he was 
assigned in the unveiling. He was an alco- 
holic, and far gone. A year ago—November 
12, 1953—the Arizona Republic of Phoenix 
reported that Hayes had spent the previous 
night in jail on a drunk and disorderly 
charge. The story said this was the 42d time 
he had been arrested since 1941. With one 
exception—escaping from a prisoners’ work 
gang—all these arrests were on the same 
charge. The library of the Phoenix paper 
has clippings on eight arrests subsequent to 
November 12, 1953, for drunkenness. 

Once Ira Hayes was picked up on skid row 
in Chicago, dirty and shoeless, and sent to 
jail. The Chicago Sun-Times discovered 
who he was, got him out of jail, raised a 
fund for his rehabilitation, secured him a job 
in Los Angeles. Many organizations, includ- 
ing church groups, tried to help. Hayes 
thanked everybody and said, “I know I'm 
cured of drinking.” But in less than a week 
he was arrested by Los Angeles police on the 
old charge. When he returned to Phoenix 
he received no hero’s welcome. He told a 
reporter: “I guess I'm just no good. I've had 
a lot of chances but just when things start 
looking good I get that craving for whisky 
and foul up. I'm going back home for a 
while first. Maybe after I'm around my fam- 
ily I'l be able to figure things out.“ He 
talked of joining Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
was later placed in their custody by a court, 
but to no avall. A few days ago drink over- 
took him for the last time and stretched him 
all night on the ground in the cold. By 
morning he was dead. 

I 


Yesterday in the big bare Sacaton church, 
crowded to the doors with Indians of the 
Pima tribe and a few whites, surrounded by 
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hundreds who were unable to obtain en- 
trance, more than one worshipper felt that 
the tables had turned and Ira Hayes was the 
accuser, not the defendant. He accused the 
liquor industry—the distillers, the adver- 
tisers, the sellers, and more than anybody 
else the “friends” who were always offering 
to buy the drinks for a picturesque public 
figure. In death he accused everybody whose 
standard of hospitality requires liquor to 
create the simulation of fellowship when its 
reality is lacking. His still form, lying in a 
fiag-draped casket before the pulpit of the 
church, rebuked the lying advertising which 
tries to make the drinker seem a man of dis- 
tinction, but which will never present the 
picture of Ira Hayes in that role, or carry as 
a testimonial the epitaph of this national 
hero: “I’ve had a lot of chances but just 
when things start looking good I get that 
craving for whisky and foul up.” 

Judgment began at the house of God yes- 
terday, and before it ended it cut a wide 
swath through our whole social order. The 
words of Esau Joseph, pastor of the Sacaton 
church, and of Roe B. Lewis, pastor of the 
Phoenix Indian Presbyterian Church—both 
members of the Pima tribe—were gentle, but 
the truth implicit in the situation was ter- 
rible to bear. An American Legionnaire with 
whom I talked outside the church put it 
bluntly: “That boy was killed by our Gov- 
ernment and our people.” After the war, 
he said, Ira Hayes was constantly sent here 
and there for bond drives, Red Cross drives, 
patriotic celebrations. He hated public dis- 
plays and was irritated at being made over 
as a hero. Drinks were pushed toward him 
on every occasion, and he took them. Every- 
body was pulling at him—patriotic groups, 
welfare groups, service groups, the church, 
even his own tribe—seeking to “honor” him, 
forgetting all the time that underneath the 
veneer of Ira Hayes the symbol was the re- 
ality of Ira Hayes the man. That he was a 
desperate and dying man nobody except a 
few seemed to know or care. What they 
cared about was the symbol, the hero who 
helped raise the flag, and the gain they or 
their cause stood to make by exploiting their 
nearness to him. Toward the end he re- 
turned to his family in the little Pima village 
of Bapchula, near Sacaton, hoping to “be able 
to figure things out.” Instinctively he 
sought here the saving love he could find 
nowhere else, and struggied to find in their 
presence the answers which eluded him, 

Ir 


What bothered him? Ira Hayes knew he 
owed his fame to the fact that Joe Rosenthal, 
an Associated Press photographer, snapped 
the dramatic picture of the flag-raising on 
Iwo Jima which caught the imagination of 
the country. The photographer did not se- 
cure the names of the six marines—an over- 
sight understandable in the circumstances of 
battle. The Marine Corps supplied the names 
later. Up until the end of 1946 Hayes in- 
sisted that one of the six was his buddy, 
Corp. Harlan Block, of Weslaco, Tex. Block, 
who was killed in that battle, was not named 
as one of the flag-raisers. Hayes tried again 
and again to right what he believed to be an 
error and an injustice, but without success. 
He lapsed into silence after the Marine Corps 
“rechecked” and stuck to its story. But it is 
not impossible that one of the things that 
disturbed him was his experience of conflict 
between official truth and his own knowledge. 

Another factor that came to the surface 
more than once was his sense of grievance 
over the poverty and neglect of his own 
people, the Pima Indians. In 1950, according 
to press report, he took to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs “his plea for freedom for the 
Pima Indians. * * * They want to manage 
their own affairs and cease being wards of the 
Federal Government.” Behind such words 
lay a deeper resentment, which flashed to the 
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surface in 1953 when he was asked to speak 
on Phoenix’ KOY broadcast for Flag Day. 
He was then in Chicago. “I was out in Ari- 
zona for 8 years and nobody paid any atten- 
tion to me,” he said, “They might ask me 
what I think of the way they treat Indians 
out there, compared to how we are treated in 
Chicago. “I'd tell them the truth and Ari- 
zona would not like it.” 

Ira Hayes did not speak for KOY, but Phoe- 
nix did not hold it against him. Some weeks 
later the Gazette editorialized: “Hayes feels 
bitter about his failure to find a job in Ari- 
zona when he returned as a hero from World 
War Il. We don’t know who was to blame 
and it isn’t particularly important.. 
Certainly there should be a place for such a 
man in Arizona.” There was. Just before he 
died, Ira Hayes was earning $3 a hundred 
pounds picking cotton. What would he have 
said about an attitude which hastily tries to 
cover with charity the plight of a typical 
Indian family when the death of its hero-son 
brings its poverty into embarrassing public 
view, but will not lift a finger to remove the 
obstacles of racial prejudice and economic 
discrimination which make charity necessary 
in an emergency, not only for a family but 
for a race? 

m 

When one thinks of it, it is astonishing 
how many elements in American life might 
have helped Ira Hayes but did not. The 
Government of the United States, as repre- 
sented by the Marine Corps and then by 
the bond-selling Treasury, had its chance 
and failed. When he was a boy the little 
Presbyterian Church in Bapchule could not 
reach him, although his parents are mem- 
bers. Neither could the Roman Catholic 
Church, although he associated with young 
people of that church. The schools did not 
bring him the kind of teaching which pro- 
duces stability of character, although they 
did prepare him to risk his life in battle for 
his country. The voluntary organizations 
which were so eager for his services after he 
became famous used him and left him hun- 
gry. The motion-picture industry got what 
it wanted from him but left him unchanged, 
Television caught him in its bright light, 
then passed on. The patriotic societies only 
speeded his downfall. So it went. Ira Hayes 
passed up and down in our society, knocked 
on the doors of all our institutions—and 
found nobody who could save him from him- 
self. 

Even the Indian family of which he was a 
part, and the tribe to which it belonged, had 
lost their old capacity to heal their own, 
And America, whose manifold pressures are 
grinding and shattering the economic and 
spiritual substance of Indian tribal and 
family life, finds itself less than half willing 
to share its own social and economic herit- 
age, and only half certain that its inner 
resources are adequate for living together as 
equals in multiracial nationhood. 

The accusing memory of Ira Hayes Is 
stronger because he was never bitter and 
never blamed anybody except himself. On 
the day before he reached his 32d birthday 
on January 12 he wrote a man who had of- 
fered to help him find work: “Just a short 
letter this early morning before we go out 
to the cotton fields to pick cotton. You 
asked me once if I was ever in need of a job 
to come to see you. Well, it seems I'm in that 
position, that is very soon, as the cotton 
season will be finished in a week or two. I 
feel I will make it this time. My folks are 
all in back of me.” 


He did not make it, and a great many 
Arizona people are sincerely sorry. One of 
them, Senator William A. Sullivan, has in- 
troduced a bill proposing immediate crea- 
tion of a State commission to treat alco- 
holic victims before it is too late. He estl- 
mates that there are 12,000 alcoholics in 
Maricopa County alone, It is to be called the 
Ira H. Hayes bill. 
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F. D. R.’s Name Untarnished 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, no American was more beloved 
in his day than former President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. His deeds, as well as 
words, won for him the affection, not 
only of the American people but the 
freedom-loving folks in all lands. 

Just as every great champion of 
human rights and social reform became 
the target of personal attacks, slander, 
and abuse, Franklin D. Roosevelt, too, 
was a victim of vicious personal attacks. 

Today, 10 years after his death, these 
unjust assaults upon his good name con- 
tinue. Efforts are made to discredit the 
very name of Roosevelt. But in the 
hearts and minds of the American people 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is remembered for 
the wisdom and courage he has shown, 
and for the great deeds that were ac- 
complished by his administrations which 
lifted a Nation and its people from the 
hopelessness and despair which were so 
prevalent in the dark days of the early 
1930's. 

It is no secret that the campaign to 
belittle him and to discredit the Roose- 
velt family name is led by those who are 
embittered because of the social reforms 
that have been made and because of 
the social gains that the people have won 
as a result of New Deal policies, 

The attack on the name of Roosevelt 
refiects their hatred of humanitarian 
legislation and social reform as well as a 
desire to turn back the clock of human 
progress. It is less difficult to attack the 
name than to attack the legislative pro- 
gram which has become so popular with 
the people. 

Mr. Speaker, together with my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the current issue of the 
Railroad Trainman in honor of former 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

F. D. R.'s Name UNTARNISHED 

Ten years ago the man who did more than 
any other to defeat nazism and fascism 
abroad and to forestall the growth of com- 
munism in this country died. 

That man was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It is customary for labor in eulogizing 
Mr. Roosevelt's life to tell what a great friend 
he was of the working men and women of 
America. Of course, that he was, but his 
consideration for labor was only incidental 
to his devotion to the dignity of the individ- 
ual generally and to the principles of 
human decency that are inseparable from 
the democratic system. 

Early in the game F. D. R. recognized the 
threat to America’s security, well-being, and 
freedom in the ruthless march of conquest of 
Hitler and Mussolini. He saw the evil, the 
cruelty and the arrogance of the dictators’ 
Sweep across Europe and he made it clear 
to our people what they had to do if the 
lamp of liberty was not also to be snuffed 
out in our country. 

By rallying the moral, economic, and later 
the military support of the United States 
to the cause of the beleaguered Allies, Roose- 
velt played the key role in insuring their ulti- 
mate victory over the dictators. 
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To make its mighty contribution toward 
that victory, America had to be strong eco- 
nomically and spiritually. F. D. R. also 
played a key role in achieving this. 

When Roosevelt became President, the 
country’s industrial system was stagnating, 
many millions were without work and with- 
out hope; relief rolls bulged and hunger and 
despair stalked the land. A national ad- 
ministration, the Hoover administration, 
adhering to outdated ideas of rugged indi- 
vidualism, had refused to make democracy 
serve the people. 

Under these somber conditions foreign and 
repugnant ideas, both Communist and Fas- 
cist, had begun to grow among the people, 
many of whom were ready to turn to any 
system that promised bread for thelr chil- 
dren. 

F. D. R.’s first dramatic moves headed off 
those trends and every public act of his 
thereafter was calculated to strengthen our 
democracy by making it serve all Americans 
instead of a favored few. Employment was 
provided in the intial WPA and similar emer- 
gency measures. Then came the breath- 
taking laws, too numerous to List all here, 
which brought broad social reform and sta- 
bility, and confidence to the Nation. These 
included social security, public housing, 
bank deposit insurance, natural resources 
conservation, TVA, rallroad retirement and 
unemployment compensation, and many, 
many others. By reactionary standards these 
accomplishments represented a revolution. 
It was bloodless, however, and our freedoms 
were and are intact. And we believe this 
was due to F. D. R.’s astute leadership quali- 
ties which made it possible for him to take 
the country resolutely in the direction of 
expanding democracy, 

Some politicians are today trying to make 
F. D. R. appear as a traitor. Perhaps he 
made some mistakes, but those errors, if they 
were errors, must be judged against the 
tempo of the times in which they occurred, 
and not in the light of today's hysteria. 

Some consclenceless Republicans are try- 
ing somehow to blame today’s Communist 
aggression and ruthless excesses on Roose- 
velt instead of the iron-fisted leaders of the 
Kremlin. Not many Americans will faul for 
this political slime. F. D. R. is remembered 
as a foe of injustice and an enemy of all 
forms of totalitarianism, If he were alive he 
would undoubtedly be leading the anti- 
Communist crusade, probably with consider- 
ably more intelligence, effectiveness, and 
perception than we can observe today at 
either end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Roosevelt was a great American, and 4 
devoted soldier in freedom's service. His 
contributions to civilization cannot be tar- 
nished by the opportunistic gyrations of 
certain Members of Congress, whose chief 
claim to fame is remarkable hindsight- 
Many of them wept as we did when F. D. R. 
died. And as history has developed without 
him, it appears those tears came with 
reason. 


“Lame Duck” Corsi: He Hates to Lose 
That Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following edito: 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer, of April 
9, 1955: 
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“Lase Duck” Corsi: He Hares To Lose THAT 
Jos 

The temporary nature of the immigration 
job in the State Department, from which he 
has been dismissed, must have been known 
to Edward J. Corsi when he was named to 
it in January. Secretary of States Dulles at 
his news conference last Tuesday made it 
clear that the appointment had been for 90 
days. 

Let we now find the New Yorker, who held 
a State job under former Governor Dewey 
for 11 years, expressing bewilderment and 
indignation and stating that he would never 
have accepted the post if he had known it 
was for a limited period. 

And he has the effrontery to hit back at 
Mr. Dulles as though a grave injustice had 
been done him. “I never came down here 
asking for any job,” he asserted. “I came 
down solely relying upon the integrity and 
honesty of Mr. Dulles.“ 

Corsi had been State Industrial Commis- 
sioner in New York and at one time United 
States Commissioner of Immigration. He 
was named to the new Federal job ig the 
belief that as a supposed expert in the field 
of immigration he could help speed up the 
refugee immigration program. The law au- 
thorizes special admission for 214,000 immi- 
grants by the end of 1956, but only about 
22,000 have been given visas to enter the 
United States since the program became ef- 
fective 17 months ago. 

A visit to Western European countries was 
made recently by Corsi to determine what 
could be done to step up the flow of refugees 
to this country. Meanwhile he had come 
under congressional fire, directed particu- 
larly by Representative Francis E. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, the coauthor of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

WALTER attacked Corsi for alleged associa- 
tion in the past with Communist-front or- 
ganizations, a charge which Corsi denied. 
Water then announced that he had “docu- 
mentary evidence” of the charges made, and 
he accused Corsi also of pledging himself to 
“junk” certain immigration laws and of 
“calling legislators—in effect—Nazis and 
Candidates for the insane asylum” for sup- 
porting such laws. 

Corsi managed also to tangle with Scott 
McLeod, the State Department's chief secu- 
rity officer, who administers the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. It was reported that Corsi had 
devised a plan to reorganize the administra- 
tion to take it out of McLeod's hands. 

All in all, the "lame duck” from the Dewey 
staff made himself pretty troublesome dur- 
ing his brief stay in the Department, and 
the termination of his 3-month appointment 
must have been hailed with relief. His un- 
called-for jabs at Mr. Dulles merely make his 
exit more graceless than it otherwise would 
have been. 


North Dakota Hard Spring Wheat Farmers 
Hurt by Unfair Acreage Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, to indi- 
Cate to this country what a great hard- 
Ship has been visited on farmers of 
North Dakota in the reduction of the 
acreage of spring wheat, I submit here- 
With a Senate concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of North Dakota, 
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The legislature ought to know first- 
hand what this drastic reduction in acres 
means to the farmers raising hard spring 
wheat. This is significant since there 
never has been any overproduction of 
this kind of wheat. The resolution 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution V 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress, the President, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take appropriate steps to 
correct unwarranted and unfair discrimi- 
nation in respect to acreage allotments 
for hard spring wheat farmers in North 
Dakota 


Whereas there has never been and there is 
not now ea surplus or oversupply of hard 
spring wheat; and 

Whereas the allotment of hard spring 
spring wheat acreage throughout the State 
of North Dakota is so low in many instances 
that many farmers can not operate their 
farms successfully and produce sufficient 
agricultural products and livestock to pro- 
vide a livelihood for themselyes and their 
families; and 

Whereas there {s unquestionably an un- 
fair discrimination against the small hard 
spring wheat farmers in North Dakota as 
compared with soft wheat farmers in other 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That Congress, the 
President of the United States, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are hereby urged and 
requested to take all necessary and appropri- 
ate steps to provide a premium on milling 
grades of hard spring wheat and to allocate 
as a minimum to any operator who has raised 
100 acres or more of hard wheat during the 
past 5 years, an acreage equal to the maxi- 
mum acreage of such operator, but in no 
event should such allocation if under 100 
acres eyer be reduced; Be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of state 18 
hereby directed to forward properly authen- 
ticated copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States; to the presiding 
Officers of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives; to the Secretary 
of Agriculture; and to each of the Senators 
and Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota in Congress. 

C. P. DARL, 
President of the Senate, 
Epwarp LEIN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
K. A. HATCH, 
Speaker of the House. 
L. MORGAN, 
Chief Cierk of the House. 


Man of Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bucknell Alumnus has, in its March is- 
sue, honored one of Alaska’s leading 
citizens, Dr. Charles E. Bunnell, a grad- 
uate of Bucknell University in 1900, who 
went on to become a teacher, a lawyer, 
a Federal judge, the first president of 
the University of Alaska and now its 
first president emeritus. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I offer here the ar- 
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ticle referred to which sets forth but a 
portion of the contributions Dr. Bun- 
nell has made to Alaska: 


Dr. Charles E, Bunnell 1900, H 1925, oc- 
cupies a prominent place in the January 25, 
1955, issue of the Fairbanks, Alaska, Daily 
News-Miner. This issue is devoted entirely 
to the University of Alaska, which was es- 
tablished in 1921 with Dr. Bunnell as its 
head. He had for years dreamed of a uni- 
versity in Alaska and gave the ‘next 28 years 
of his life to building up this institution, 
which now is one of the recognized land- 
grant colleges of the country. 


The University of Alaska, situated at Fair- 
banks, 200 miles south of the Arctic Circle, 
is in a strategic position as far as the de- 
fense of North America is concerned, The 
Geophysical Institute, established there 
upon the recommendation of the National 
Research Council and housed in a millione 
dollar building, is making significant con- 
tributions to the study of the upper atmo- 
sphere, which presents serious problems in 
this part of the world. Mining and agricul- 
tural interests of Alaska, as well as the prep- 
aration of teachers for the Territory, have 
been important concerns of the university 
leaders. 

In the early days the Alaska Agricultural 
College and School of Mines, as it was then 
called, had only a handful of students. To- 
day the regular college population numbers 
450. Two community colleges—at Anchor- 
age and Ketchikan—along with a rapidiy 
growing summer school and more than 1,000 
students in extension courses bring the at- 
tendance to approximately 2,500. To meet 
the growing enrollment the board of regents 
is asking the territorial legislature for an 
appropriation of $6 million for the current 
biennium. 

Charles E. Bunnell, one of Bucknell's most 
eminent alumni, and by many considered 
the number one Alaska pioneer, entered 
on his career as a university president with 
a solid background of achievement. An out- 
standing Bucknell athlete and top student 
in his graduating class, he went to Alaska 
in 1900 as a teacher in a mission school. 
From there he moved to Valdez as principal. 
After 5 years he entered law and at the age 
of 37 was appointed by President Wilson 
judge of the Fourth Judicial District of 
Alaska, After 7 years as Judge, he became 
the university’s first president, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement in 1949. 

This story may sound like a very trane 
quil step-by-step movement from one posi- 
tion to a higher one. Don't be deceived. 
He was a leader in practically every move 
for the educational, economic, and moral im- 
provement of Alaska, and no fighter like 
Charles Bunnell would have a tranquil life. 
Right now he is writing a history of the 
university. 

Bucknell salutes this man of achievement. 


First Report of Un-American Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dres Recalls First Report,” 
written by David Lawrence and pub- 
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lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 11, 1955. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dres RECALLS Fiast Report—ForMer CHAM- 
MAN OF UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
DECLARES ROOSEVELT AND ADVISERS BLUN- 
DERED AT YALTA 

(By David Lawrence) 

Representative Martin DŒS, of Texas, Dem- 
ocrat and former chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, says 
President Roosevelt blundered at Yalta and 
that to acknowledge the mistakes “is not a 
condemnation of the Democratic Party.” Mr, 
Dres has written to this correspondent a 
letter which is presented here in full text: 

“Of all that is being written and spoken 
concerning the tragic mistakes at Yalta, cer- 
tain basic facts are being ignored or over- 
looked. In order to understand Yalta, it Is 
essential to know the attitude of the Roose- 
velt administration toward Russia and com- 
munism when the President and his advisers 
met with Churchill and Stalin to decide the 
future of the world. 

“No judge or juror can render a fair de- 
cision if he has preconceived opinions or If 
he heard the case with his mind made up in 
advance of trial. I know it to be a fact from 
my conversations with Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Ickes, Mr. Hopkins, and other members of 
the Roosevelt team that Mr. Roosevelt and 
his advisers went to Yalta with tragically 
erroneous ideas about Russia and commu- 
nism. As I have reported many times since 
1939, Mr. Roosevelt and his key aides told me 
quite frankly and definitely that they did not 
believe the findings and conclusions of the 
Dies committee with reference to the crim- 
inal and aggressive plans, tactics and meth- 
ods of Communists at home and abroad, and 
that they believed that the future of America 
depended upon close collaboration with Rus- 
sia and a tolerant, if not protective, attitude 
toward Communists in the United States. 
They ridiculed the finding of the Dies com- 
mittee contained in our first report dated 
January 3, 1939, which reads as follows: 

We have shown that communism is 
a world-wide revolutionary movement aim- 
ing ultimately at the setting up of a world 
union of Soviet Socialist republics. This is 
& proposition which is beyond dispute. It 
is substantiated by voluminous literature 
of the Communists themselves. 

In this plan for world revolution, the 
Communists have omitted no country or 
people as too small or insignificant to com- 
mand their attention. They have, on the 
other hand taken the logical position of 
concentrating thelr attention upon the 
richest and most populous countries of the 
earth. Among these the Communists recog- 
nize the United States of America as the 
foremost. The Communists’ conquest of the 
earth will be far less than complete until 
it has conquered America and destroyed our 
free institutions. 

It follows logically from the Commu- 
nist International's plan of world conquest 
that every possible tactic, device, maneuver, 
and intrigue would be employed to gain 
such an end as the communization of 
America, These tactics, devices, maneuvers, 
and intrigues are both boldly open and 
patently subtle, both violent and insidious. 
The tactics and maneuvers for revoluntary 
ends are the meat and drink of a Com- 
munist. They are the very sir he breathes.’ 

“Mr. Roosevelt treated this and many 
other warnings issued by me and the com- 
mittee concerning the tactics and aims of 
the Communists as a huge joke. On one 
occasion Mr. Roosevelt laughingly told me 
that he thought I ‘saw a Red under my 
bed at night.“ Mr. Ickes called me a ‘zany’ 
and ridiculed me publicly, Mrs. Perkins 
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made the false statement publicly that I had 
accused Shirley Temple of being a Com- 
munist, 

“It is this sort of attitude and thinking 
which Mr. Roosevelt carried with him to 
Yalta. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
America lost at Yalta the fruits of hard- 
won victory and that Stalin came out of 
the conference with concessions that 
changed the map and future of the world? 

“I do not mean to imply that Mr. Roose- 
velt was actuated by ulterior motives. I do 
not believe there has ever been a President 
of our country who intentionally did some- 
thing contrary to the best Interest of our 
country. Neither do I seek to detract from 
Mr, Roosevelt's great leadership during the 
dark days of the depression. But it Is im- 
portant to our children that we face up to the 
ugly truth of Yalta in the hope that future 
generations will profit by our mistakes and 
avoid another Yalta. 

Blind and misguided partisanship which 
defends the Indefensible does not serve the 
best interest of our country. It is not a 
condemnation of the Democratic Party to- 
day to acknowledge one of the worst biun- 
ders in the history of our country. The Re- 
publican Party has been guilty of tragic 
blunders, such as the reconstruction era 
after the war between the States which did 
so much to retard the political, economic, 
and spiritual growth of our country. 

“The ‘party hacks’ who condone and de- 
fend the mistakes of their party, are neither 
statesmen who serve the interest and welfare 
of their country, nor politiclans who serve 
the ultimate interest of their party. 

“Despite all the denials and counter- 
charges, Yalta was a terrible blunder which 
has already cost our country precious lives 
and billions of dollars and which may yet 
plunge us into a devastating war. Only 
if we recognize it as a blunder and acknowl- 
edge its cause can we profit in the future and 
save our civilization from destruction, 

“There are none so blind as those who will 
not see; there are none so deaf as those who 
will not hear. In the world in which we 
live we cannot survive if we are blind and 
deaf to our mistakes.” 


The Postal Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a most thoughtful and in- 
teresting letter which I received recently 
from Mr. M. C. Nave, president of the 
National Association of Postal Super- 
visors. 

In this letter, you will note, the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors 
and other groups, representing 125,000 
postal employees, support H. R. 4644 as 
“a reasonable and proper compromise.” 
Unless early agreement can be reached 
on some such compromise, I agree with 
Mr. Nave that the postal employees again 
this year may not receive an overdue and 
much needed increase in pay. To avoid 
such an unhappy result, it does scem 
highly desirable that prompt action be 
taken by the Congress on some suitable 
compromise legislation. 

The letter from Mr. Nave follows: 


April 13 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL 
Supervisors, 
Washington D. C., April 4, 1955. 
Hon. Perer FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
Morristown, N. J. 

My Dear ConcressMan; The confused sit- 
uation which has arisen concerning the 
pending postal pay legislation has become a 
matter of serious concern to the 21,000 postal 
supervisors in post offices throughout the 
Nation, and the purpose of this letter is to 
briefly analyze and clarify conflicting views 
on a Just and equitable solution. This asso- 
ciation sincerely believes that H, R. 4644, 
presently on the House Calendar, would 
treat all employees fairly and justly, 

In his message to Congress on January 11, 
1955, the President recommended legislation 
to provide a 5-percent general pay raise, 
with reclassification to adjust long-stand- 
ing inequities. On January 25, Chairman 
Murray, of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, introduced H. R. 2987 based 
on those principles, the estimated cost of 
which was $129 million. Following exten- 
sive hearings, the committee made more than 
50 Nberalizations and changes in the salary 
and reclassification provisions of the bill to 
meet desires expressed by all employee groups 
and it was reintroduced as H. R. 4644, with 
an increased cost of $32 million, all of which 
would go to employees in the five lower sal- 
ary levels, predominantly to the clerks and 
carriers in level 5. 

As now before the Housie, H. R. 4644 Is 
definitely a compromise between the original 
administration proposal and the expressed 
desires of all employee groups. The reclassi- 
fication provisions of the bill have been gen- 
erally agreed to by all employee groups, but 
those groups who would be in level 5 are still 
urging a further increase above the 7.6- 
percent average now in the bill to 83 per- 
cent, which would further raise the cost by 
more than $15 million, all of which would 
go to only 2 of the 9 major groups of em- 
ployees. 

Reliable administration sources have as- 
sured that any further increase in cost above 
the 7.6 percent now provided in H. R. 4644 
would invite a certain veto, and rather than 
action which could result in no pay raise this 
year, we earnestly urge your support of H. R. 
4644 as a reasonable and proper compromise. 

This association has consistently supported 
this measure since its presentation to Con- 
gress last January and joins with the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers Association, the 
National Association of Postmasters, the Na- 
tional League of Postmasters, and the Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, with a combined total membership 
of 125,000 of the 500,000 postal employees in 
mutual support of H. R. 4644, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. C. Nave, 
President, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors, 


Public Interest Demands Retention of 
Long- and Short-Haul Clause in Inter- 
state Commerce Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mr. KRUEGER. Mr, Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I present 
this resolution adopted by the 34th Les“ 


1955 


islative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota, opposing repeal of the long- and 
short-haul clause of section 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act: 

House Concurrent Resolution O 


Concurrent resolution opposing repeal of 
long and short haul clause of section four 
of the Interstate Commerce Act 


Whereas there will be proposed and intro- 
duced in the Congress of the United States 
legislation providing for repeal of the long 
and short haul clause of the fourth section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 

Whereas the repeal of the long and short 
haul clause would permit railroad companies 
to assess lower rates and charges for long 
hauls than for shorter hauls over the same 
route in the same direction; and 

Whereas the charging of a higher rate for 
a short haul than for a longer haul, the 
shorter being included within the longer, is 
now forbidden on North Dakota intrastate 
traffic in section 49-0409 of the North Da- 
kota Revised Code of 1943; and 

Whereas the passage of such legislation 
will result in increased freight rates and 
charges on articles moving in interstate com- 
merce to and from North Dakota, particu- 
larly on grain, lignite, and other commod- 
ities, to the detriment of producers, shippers 
and consumers of the State of North Da- 
kota; that it would encourage discrimina- 
tions in rates against small shippers in favor 
of large shippers that would be against the 
public interest; and would, we believe, be in 
the end detrimental to the best interests of 
the railroads themselves: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakoa (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby respectfully 
memorialized and urged to deny the pass- 
age of any legislation providing for the re- 
peal or amendment of the long and short 
haul clause of the fourth section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, when, as, and if 
presented for its consideration; be it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of North Dakota in 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to put forth every honorable effort 
to defeat the aforesaid type of legislation 
upon presentation to the Congress of the 
United States, and that copies of this 
memorial be forwarded forthwith to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, and to the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota. 

K. A. FITCH, 

Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 

President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


United States Information Agency 
Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
WILSON of California. Mr. 


Mr. 
Speaker, recently the New York Times 
Magazine published an article on the 
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library at the United States Information 
Service Center in Rangoon, Burma, 
Some of you may have seen the article. 
It describes the library as “a striking in- 
stance of how democracy can win friends 
and influence people.” 

Today this seems to be the consensus 
of opinion on the United States Informa- 
tion Service libraries. Recently, Vice 
President Nrxon remarked that he had 
visited United States Information Serv- 
ice libraries in 22 countries and he had 
come to the conclusion that the library 
program is one of our most effective 
overseas information operations. 

The writer of the New York Times 
magazine article, Mrs. Peggy Durdin, 
was writing from Rangoon. She had 
inspected the library layout, browsed 
through the book shelves, noted the 
variety of library visitors, checked on its 
influence. She gave a most striking ex- 
ample of that influence. The father of 
a Communist university student—the 
Communists in Rangoon, as in many 
other countries, make a special effort to 
win university students—had borrowed 
a standard United States economic text- 
book. He read it and passed it on to his 
son. They studied it together. Return- 
ing the book to the library, the father 
said simply: 

This book gave my son the true facts. He 
is no longer a Communist. 


Mrs, Durdin wrote of the help the 
Rangoon library had given officials of 
the Burmese Government. But, she 
added, the library's influence extended 
beyond officials. It reached private 
citizens such as the former young Com- 
munist and his father. It had books for 
children, The shelves were open. Men, 
women, children of all ages poured over 
the racks, took notes, looked at pictures, 
read, or took books home, 

She continued: 

The library's books travel by river boat, 
by plane, and on the backs of human 
porters * * across thousands of miles of 
jungle and mountains. Burmese read them 
eagerly in an umbrella cooperative in Bas- 
sein, a school in Mandalay, a prisoner's 
reading room in Myitkyina, an army officers’ 
club in Akyab, a youth league in Moulmein. 
A doctor who has to perform a complicated 
new operation, a merchant who wants to 
make sparklers, and a landowner who plans 
to set up & model village on his property 
turn for help to the American library. 


There are 157 of these United States 
Information Service libraries today in 
67 countries. The story told by Mrs. 
Durdin could be repeated, with slight 
adaptations to suit the particular coun- 
try, for each one of them. They are all 
over the world, ranging in size from the 
2,200-book library in Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies, to Vienna, which boasts a 
collection of 175,323 books. 

These libraries have special shelves 
devoted to particular subjects. The 
agency’s support of President Eisen- 
hower's atoms-for-peace proposal, for 
example, inspired the setting up in most 
of our libraries of special shelves on that 
subject. All libraries have made a 
special feature of books dealing with 
the economy of the United States. They 
stress technical subjects heavily, al- 
though fiction is not ignored. 

All books have been chosen to present 
to the peoples of other lands a balanced 
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picture of American life, culture, and 
thinking. In my opinion, they are mak- 
ing a vitally important contribution in 
today’s fight to keep free the minds of 
men. 

The infiuence of these libraries, as 
Mrs. Durdin wrote, is extended into re- 
mote areas. Most of them support book- 
mobiles that tour the smaller cities, vil- 
lages, and rural areas. People write in 
for them. There are “book trunks” 
that go to towns where libraries are 
unknown. 

In light of the attacks once leveled at 
the United States Information Service 
libraries, it gives me great pleasure to 
pay them this tribute. I agreed with 
Vice President Nrxon when he said re- 
cently: 

The library service, unfortunately, received 


criticism which it did not deserve a couple 
of years ago, 


In all new projects, mistakes are apt 
to be made. If the United States Infor- 
mation Service libraries slipped on a few 
occasions in the past, I think today they 
have profited by experience. The New 
York Times writer felt the American 
taxpayers could be proud of the Rangoon 
library. Let me enlarge that and say 
that all of us can be proud of the United 
States Information Service libraries, 
wherever they may be. 


Twenty Years of Low-Rent Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Twenty Years of Low- 
Rent Housing,” which was published in 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News of April 2, 
1955. The editorial deals with the re- 
port of the Birmingham Housing Au- 
thority and gives some of the facts and 
figures relating to 20 years of this op- 
eration. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Twenty Years or Low-Rent HOUSING 

This year the Housing Authority of the 
Birmingham district will have been in ex- 
istence 20 years, having been chartered as a 
public corporation under the laws of Ala- 
bama in 1935. Since then it has built and 
presently operates 6 public low-rent housing 
projects totaling 3,762 family dwelling units, 
and has initiated and is responsible for 2 
slum-clearing projects, the medical-center 
extension, and the North Avondale redevel- 
opment programs, all within the city limits 
of Birmingham. 

The recently distributed annual report of 
HABD for the year ending June 30, 1954, pro- 
vides some measure of the value and service 
of this agency to the community. Some 
12,344 people were living in the 6 projects it 
operates; 5,910 of these were children 18 
years of age or under, and 1,150 were persons 
65 or over. Widows were heads of some 37 
percent of the families, and 20 percent of 
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the families were of 5 or more persons. Al- 
most 39 percent of the families received some 
form of aid—old-age benefits, aid to depend- 
ent children, Government pensions, or the 
like. 

Average annual income of families in the 
projects was $1,625.72; average monthly rent 
was $21.65 for Negro familles and $26.65 for 
white families. 

The city of Birmingham received from 
HABD payments in lieu of taxes last year 
of $87,150.96, almost $7,000 more than the 
previous year, Total payments in lieu of 
taxes to the city of Birmingham for the 6 
projects from January 1, 1938, to June 30, 
1954, were $794,228.68. Ad valorem taxes 
for the properties on which the 6 projects are 
located for the last year before each property 
was acquired for low-rent public housing, 
came to only $13,788.68. 

A letter from Frank E. Spain, Birmingham 
attorney and civic leader who was chairman 
of HABD from 1938 through 1943, recalls 
some of the conditions which the agency 
has helped to correct. The Dowling Survey 
of 1933-35 canvassed 22 blighted areas con- 
stituting 10 percent of the municipal area 
but containing 22 percent of its population, 
Writes Mr. Spain: 

“We found that 60 percent of the families 
living there had no private tollets and 80 
percent of all the community toilets within 
the city were in these areas. Ninety percent 
of the houses had no running water. One 
water spigot in the yard or court served 
many families. These tragic conditions 
Were magnified by the concentration of peo- 
ple living there. Out of 711 cases of delin- 
quency within the city nearly 300 occurred 
in this 10 percent of its area. Half of all 
the petty crimes were committed by persons 
in it and 40 percent of the major crimes. 
We found there 40 percent of the city’s mor- 
tality rate and 50 percent of its illegitimacy.” 

The Housing Authority with ite low-rent 
housing projects has contributed greatly 
in helping to remove this blight from the 
landscape and character of the community. 


Expert Paints Grim Picture of Red Horror 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
insert the following article from the 
March 30, 1955, issue of the Patriot, Har- 
risburg, Pa., and containing the state- 
ments of the Honorable Charles J. Ker- 
sten regarding communism: 


Expert PAINTS Gaim PICTURE or Rep Horror 


An expert on life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in Russia and the countries it has 
made captive last night told members of the 
Harrisburg public forum that “if we don't 
find a way to checkmate the Communist 
conspiracy in this generation, our children 
will spit upon our graves.” 

Former United States Congressman 
Charles J. Kersten, of Wisconsin, head of 
the House Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression which spent nearly 2 years study- 
ing Soviet techniques of conquest, drew a 
horrifying picture of how the youth of Russia 
is being trained by Communist leaders, 

“Never in the history of the world has 
any government so assaulted the spiritual 
nature of its people,” he asserted. “The 
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young people. are systematically bereft of 

all moral principles, of all belief in a Crea- 

tor. Their young doctors and commissars 

are being taught how to inflict the most 

unspeakable tortures, thelr young psychi- 

atrists shown ways to drive people insane.” 
INHUMAN DEVILS 


“The nightmare of destruction by atomic 
warfare is a terrible one. But even worse, 
to me, is the thought of our American boys 
being opposed and made prisoner by millions 
of such inhuman devils—say 5 or 10 years 
trom now.” 

Congressman Kersten reviewed the work 
of his committee in examining 335 witnesses 
and more than 1,500 documents, all con- 
cerned with the methods used by the Soviets 
in taking over other nations, keeping them 
subservient, and maintaining their own 
power within Russia. 

He pointed out that the people of no na- 
tion, including Russia, ever willingly ac- 
cepted communistic rule. In the 87 years 
of their existence, the Kremlin lords have 
imposed their will upon peoples by force, 
and kept control by slaughter, deportation, 
and the slave labor camp. 

LISTS PREPARED 


The speaker described how Soviet agents 
prepared detailed lists of entire populations 
of countries they intended to take over, with 
every citizen placed in a category, so that no 
time was lost after the occupation in elim- 
inating any elements they knew would prove 
dangerous. 

Such lists of Americans already are in 
their possession and they are kept up to date. 
Remember that the symbol of Russian occu- 
pation is a cadaver with a bullet through the 
skull and hands tied behind the back. 

Congressman Kersten said his committee 
had drawn various conclusions from their 
exhaustive studies of Red tenets and tech- 
niques, and had made certain recommenda- 
tions to Congress, 


VILE CONSPIRACY 


Chief among them was to withdraw diplo- 
matic recognition of “this thing’ which is 
not a government at all but a vile conspiracy 
against the world. The recommendation also 
would include Red regimes in captive coun- 
tries. 

“At the same time,” he declared, “the 
United States must reaffirm our friendship 
for these enslaved peoples, including those 
in Russia. They are not our enemies—their 
kidnappers are. 

“We should encourage the defection of 
military personnel from Communist armies 
wherever they are. Such men ought to be 
urged to Join the defense of Western Europe, 
but allowed to keep thelr own national iden- 
tities. Also, we should stop trading with Red 
governments, increase our information pro- 
gram, and never enter into any agreement 
around the conference table with Soviet 
leaders. 

“Our country’s policy must be founded 
consistently on the principles of liberty and 
belief in God—the direct antithesis of those 
in the Kremlin.” 


Testimonial in Honor of Milton E. 
Goldman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include therein the following 

article written by Mr. M. Martin Turpan- 

jian, of the Hudson Gazette, a well- 
known weekly circulating in Bergen 

County, N. J. On Saturday, March 26, 

1955, some 400 men and women from all 

parts af New Jersey attended the testi- 

monial banquet in honor of Mr. Milton 

E. Goldman, editor and publisher of the 

Shield, the civil-service. newspaper of 

Union City, N. J. Mr. Goldman has a 

long and distinguished record in behalf 

of civil-service employees. 

The article follows: 

SHIELD PUBLISHER MILTON E. GOLDMAN LION- 
IZED BY STATE AND NATIONAL LEADERS AT 
‘TESTIMONIAL BANQUET FOR ESPOUSING CAUSE 
OF CIVIL SERVICE 

(By M. Martin Turpanjian) 

Last Saturday night some 400 men and 
women from all parts of New Jersey paid a 
signal honor and extraordinary tribute to 
Milton E, Goldman, editor and publisher of 
the Shield, the civil-service newspaper, of 
Union City, at a testimonial banquet in the 
grand ballroom of the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark. Mr. Goldman has been its general 
manager and publisher for the past 20 years, 
Irving Brody was the founder and original 
publisher of the Shield. He passed away 
several years ago. 

Congressman FRANK OsMEns, who owns a 
chain of newspapers in Bergen County, de- 
livered the keynote speech. He told of the 
struggle encountered by Brody at the be- 
ginning of the new venture and how the 
honor guest, Milton E. Goldman, worked 
strenuously and most effectively to help 
bring about its position as a power for good 
in all communities of the Garden State. 

Irving Brody and M. Martin Turpanfjian, 
editor of this newspaper and president of 
New Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers, 
with which the Shield is connected as a mem- 
ber, attended Emerson High School together 
in Union City and both began to work on 
the Hudson Dispatch as reporters back in 
1918. Brody became legislative correspond- 
ent at State House, Trenton, and Turpanjian 
was serving as a State auditor from 1929 to 
1935 in the State House, Trenton. 

Secretary of State Edward J. Patten, origi- 
nally referred to by this newspaper as the 
“ambassador of good will of New Jersey” 
was introduced as such to the great gather- 
ing. He made things quite interesting with 
his sharp wit and wisdom in a splendid 
oration. 

R. Earle Leonard was the toastmaster for 
the occasion. President Wiliam F. Kelly, Jr., 
of State civil service department; James E. 
Rossell, director (retired) second United 
States Civil Service region; James P. Googe, 
director second United States Civil Service 
region; Frank Walker, past president of New 
Jersey Civil Service Association; Henry Camp- 
bell, staff writer for the Shield; Leo Steiner, 
managing editor of the Shield; and Raylond 
F. Male, executive assistant to the Governor, 
were also among the speakers. John J. Goff, 
State president of New Jersey Civil Service 
Association, which sponsored the testimonial 
banquct in honor of Shield editor and pub- 
lisher Milton E. Goldman, made a happy 
little speach complimenting the unusual 
services by the honor guest for the benefit 
of the civil-service workers throughout New 
Jersey. His remarks were listened to with 
rapt attention. The Reverend Perry Van 
Dyke, Protestant chaplain, Newark Police 
Department, offered the inyocation after the 
singing of Star-Spangled Banner. Many 
gifts were presented to the guest of honor 
who was accorded a rousing ovation when he 
was introduced to speak. Milton E. Gold- 
man is an authority on civil-service adminis- 
tration and proved to be one of New Jersey 
leading orators, He has a heart of gold and 
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is widely known as a doer of things. The 
Reverend Thomas J. Conlon, pastor of 
Church of Sacred Heart, Newark, offered the 
benediction. Rabbi Benjamin B. Tumin, of 
Temple Emanuel, of Englewood, lionized the 
honor guest as a patriotic citizen and be- 
liever in Golden Rule principles. Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Carpenter, former president of civil 
service department, and Banking and Insur- 
ance Commissioner Charles R, Howel were 
also present, 


Thirty-Seventh Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted at the 37th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence 
by the Lithuanian Council of New Jersey: 

Lithuanian Americans of New Jersey, 
gathered under the auspices of their state- 
wide council, to celebrate the 37th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1955, in the city of Newark, unani- 
mously resolved the following: 

“To thank the honorable Governor of their 
State, Robert B. Meyner, for his proclama- 
tion of February 16 as Republic of Lithuania 
Day in New Jersey, in tribute to a freedom- 
loving and valiant people who are suffering 
under Soviet oppression. 

„To also thank the members of the dele- 
gation to the Governor, who represented the 
largest Lithuanian-American organizations 
in the State, namely, Rev. Michael Kemezis, 
Anthony Malakas, Edward Thompson, Chris- 
tine Korbet, Al Jankauskas, and Andrew 
Salvest; and 


“Whereas in 1920 Soviet Russia recognized 
‘for eternal times“ the independence of 
Lithuania, and her sister Baltic Republics 
of Latvia and Estonia; and 

“Whereas just 20 years later, the Baltic 
States were peremptorily occupied by the 
armed might of the Soviet Union, constitu- 
tional governments were deposed by the 
Communists and replaced by puppet officials, 
sham elections were staged by imported 
Russians, and the Baltic States became the 
first victims of Soviet aggression by their 
forced incorporation into the Soviet Union; 
and 

“Whereas there followed a succession of 
tragic experiences for the Baltic peoples in 
1940-41 under the imposed Soviet regime 
with the arbitrary deportations, imprison- 
ments, and executions, with its suppression 
of all civil liberties, of religion and worship, 
which have left deep scars upon the national 
consciousness of these peoples and have 
deepened their devotion to liberty and in- 
dependence; and 

"Whereas the Soviets are continuing today 
acts of genocide against the populations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, threatening 
their very survival; be it further resolved: 

“To thank the members of the congres- 
sional committee and all the Members of the 
House of Congress for investigating the 
seizure and forced incorporation of the Baltic 
States by the Soviet Union and the genocide 
Perpetrated on the Baltic peoples, thereby 
raising the hopes of the suffering peoples for 
eventual liberation, 

“To again thank the Government of the 
United States which has never 
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the absorption of these countries by the 
U. S. S. R. for the promise and hope of 
eventual release of these unfortunate coun- 
tries from Soviet captivity. 

“To thank in particular their Representa- 
tives in the United States Senate and the 
House of Congress who are heeding their 
pleas in behalf of Lithuania. 

“We pray that the Soviet Union abandons 
its aggressive and totally unjustified claims 
to the territories and peoples of the Baltic 
States voluntarily and by peaceful means.” 

Lithuanian-American Council of New 
Jersey: Jack J. Stukas, President; 
Albin S, Treciokas, Secretary; Walter 
J. Dilis, Treasurer; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Ignatius Kelmelis, Honorary President; 
Charles F. Paulis, Legal Adviser; Eva 
Treciokas and Stasys Jakstas, Vice 
Presidents. 


What Does Future Hold for Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Park Region Echo, Alexandria, 
Minn., of April 7, 1955: 

Waar Dos Furure Horb ror Us? 


“What does the future hold for us?” is a 
question we all undoubtedly are pondering 
at this time. We spent the weekend in cen- 
tral North Dakota and while there huge dust 
storms covered most of the State Saturday 
and Sunday. Monday we again were re- 
minded of this when the sun literally was 
hidden from sight by dust in the Alexandria 
area. Reading our daily newspaper or lis- 
tening to the radio we again received more 
bad news when we were informed that the 
worst dust storms since the Dust Bowl days 
were raging in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas, Yes, “What does the future hold in 
store for us?” certainly should concern all 
of us. 

We aren’t attempting to frighten anyone 
but conditions at this time appear alarming 
and it is entirely possible that we will have 
other things to worry about than the pros- 
pect of war in some far-distant country. 

If we aren't concerned about the economy 
of the country, we maybe can get some sat- 
isfaction out of figures which show that we 
have in storage an abundance of food so 
we shouldn't starve in the immediate future. 
But how long will this so-called abundance 
last? We recently read a report which 
showed that we had a farm inyentory sur- 
plus of a little more than $1 billion while at 
the same time we had a military surplus in- 
ventory valued at $129 billion. Seems to 
us we're much better prepared for war than 
we are to keep our people healthy and well 
fed. 

In spite of these so-called surpluses, read- 
ers will find a news story in this issue of the 
Echo calling for more production of durum 
wheat. If such a situation could develop 
in a hurry as far as durum wheat is con- 
cerned doesn't it sound reasonable that the 
same thing could happen to almost anything 
else we grow on our farms? 

Maybe it can’t happen here but it is en- 
tirely possible that we'll be thankful that 
nature has rewarded us so bountifully in re- 
cent years. Maybe then those who have 
been cursing our abundance will change 
their way of reasoning, 
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Dr. Janis Alfra Kaktins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, during 
these days when we hear so much about 
the operation of the displaced persons 
program, it seems to me well to deter- 
mine, if we can, what has become of some 
of the displaced persons who entered this 
country under the program which was 
begun in the fall of 1948. 

Although I do not know what has be- 
come of most of them, this morning I 
wish to call attention to what happened 
to one of them, Dr. Janis Alfra Kaktins, 
a native of Latvia. 

Dr. Kaktins was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Riga, and was one of four Lat- 
vians to receive a Rockefeller fellowship 
in recognition of outstanding scholar- 
ship. He became a professor at the 
University of Riga, and later became very 
well known in medical circles around the 
world. 


As a result of the war he became a 
displaced person, and went from one 
place to another, until finally, under the 
displaced-persons program passed by 
Congress in 1948, he was admitted to this 
country. In the spring of 1949 he settled 
in the small city of Barre, Vt. He be- 
came a part of the life of that commu- 
nity. He served the Barre City Hospital 
and the State hospital at Waterbury as 
a pathologist. 

He died last month, and the Rotary 
Club, of which he had become a mem- 
ber, attended the funeral in a body. 

The esteem in which this displaced 
person was held by the people of his new- 
found home is well expressed in an edi- 
torial which is published in the Barre 
Daily Times of March 25, 1955. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUIETLY IN OUR MIDST 

For the past 5 years, Prof. (Dr.) Janis 
Alfra Kaktins quietly lived among the peo- 
ple of Barre. We saw him walk to the book 
store for his daily paper. We saw him go to 
his office and laboratory in the hospital. His 
fellow Rotarians saw him every Wednesday 
at their weekly meeting. A close group of 
friends grew to appreciate his vast array of 
knowledge—almost encyclopedic knowledge. 
They appreciated his keen—and sometimes 
sharp remarks—in conversation. They liked 
him as a man—human being like themselves, 

Patients in the Barre City Hospital rarely 
saw his short figure or serious face. But, he 
knew the case history of almost every pa- 
tient who entered its doors. He studied the 
slides made after operations. He had charge 
of the research work. In many cases, he de- 
termined what would be the best medica- 
tion for a particular infection. He named 
the germs and described their process. Dr. 
Kaktins was a professor—a teacher of medi- 
cal doctors. He was what is sometimes 
called a pure scientist. He did not prac- 
tice medicine—he taught medicine to those 
who practiced. 
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As happens so many times, few people in 
Barre realized that this quiet man was known 
throughout the world. True, he did not 
gain his prominence in Barre. We only 
profited by what he had learned elsewhere in 
his extensive studies and laboratory work. 
The people of his native Latvia remember him 
as one of the outstanding scholars in the his- 
tory of their country. He was one of only 
four Latvians ever to win the coveted Rocke- 
feller fellowships for advanced study. His 
fellowship was spent at the great Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. Later, out of pure scien- 
tific interest, he studied bacteriological war- 
fare and has been noted as among the world’s 
authorities on that subject. His mail carrier 
testifies that his mail—even in the quiet of 
a little Vermont city—came from scientists 
almost around the world. 

Yet quietiy in our midst he lived. When 
we met him on the street, we might have 
thought that he was preoccupied; probably 
he was. Great problems—larger than most of 
us will ever know—went through his mind. 
When we saw him in the hospital, we might 
have thought he was a serious man; 
he was. Being thrown out of your native 
land and forced to start life all over again 
in a foreign land is a serious business. It 
takes something that most of us never pos- 
sess to do so gracefully and with success. 

Quietly in our midst a great man has lived. 
The people of his Latvia, the scientific world, 
and the patients at the Barre City Hospital 
rejoice in his achievements. The rest of us 
are proud that we could have the opportu- 
nity to know him as a man and a friend 
and help him and his family—strangers from 
a far land—feel at home in our . S: 


Death Pensions Urged by North Dakota 
for Widows and Orphans of World War 
II and Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Dakota Legislature by concurrent 
resolution has asked Congress to pass 
legislation in regard to granting death 
pensions to surviving widows and or- 
phans of the deceased World War I and 
the Korean conflict veterans in the same 
manner protecting surviving World War 
I widows and orphans. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution Q 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation granting death pensions to sur- 
viving widows and orphans of deceased 
World War II and Korean conflict veterans, 
the same as death pensions granted to sur- 
viving World War I widows and orphans 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 

has passed legislation granting death pen- 

sions to surviving widows and orphans of 
deceased veterans of World War I who had 

90 days or more of active military service In 

the Armed Forces of the United States or 

who were discharged for disability incurred 
in active military service in less than 90 days, 
we believe the same legislation should be 
passed giving the surviving widows and or- 
phans of deceased World War II and Korean 
conflict veterans the same death pensions as 
are granted to surviving widows and orphans 
of World War I due to the fact that the sur- 
viving widows of World War II and the Ko- 
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rean conflict deceased veterans have young 
children and are very much in need of as- 
sistance in caring for their families: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to enact 
necessary legislation granting to the sur- 
viving widows and orphans of deceased 
World War U and Korean conflict veterans 
the same death pensions as are granted to 
the surviving widows and orphans of World 
War I deceased veterans; be it further 
Resoived, That the secretary of state be, 
and he is hereby, instructed to send copies 
of this resolution properly authenticated to 
the presiding officer of each House of the 
National Congress of the United States, and 
to each of the United States Senators and 
Representatives from the State of North 
Dakota. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
K. A. LIHK, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Recovery of European Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Europe Back on Feet,” written 
by Constantine Brown and published in 
the Washington Evening Star of April 
11, 1955. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EUROPE Back on Feet—Fuee Nations’ ECON- 
OMY BETTER THAN Ever; UNITED STATES 
Ixnusrur FEELING COMPETITION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Recent officlal reports from Western Eu- 
rope paint a very rosy picture of the Buro- 
pean economy as of this year. The per 
capita consumption in the 17-member na- 
tions of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation is placed at 12 percent 
higher than before World War IT. Exports 
were 70 percent over those of 1938, the year 
before the outbreak of the war. Imports 
were only 12 percent higher, a healthy flgure 
indeed. Over all, the economic health of 
the free nations of Europe appears to be 
better than it has ever been and the general 
standard of living is significantly improved. 

These cheerful figures are all the more 
astounding when it is considered that in 
1945 most of Western Europe was prostrate. 
Production, diverted to military needs for 
every 5 years, had shuddered to a halt under 
the hammer blows of war and bombings. 
Production machinery of all kinds was worn 
out if it had not been destroyed. Even agri- 
culture, badly disorganized and struggling 
without manpower and machinery, was crip- 
pied to the point that starvation was real 
and hopeless. Transportation was battered 
and disrupted over huge areas of the entire 
continent, rolling stock wrecked and worn 
out, roads, bridges, and railroad tracks de- 
stroyed, organizations broken up and bank- 
rupt. 
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Yet today, we find that same war-torn 
continent in better shape than it was in the 
so-called cus days before the march 
of Hitler's Nazi legions in the fall of 1939. 

Of course, the tremendous and always 
amazing ability of mankind to revive, re- 
build, and reorganize is here the dominant 
factor in this almost incredible rebirth of 
Europe from the ashes. But even the most 
determined people in the world need tools 
to work with, capital to launch productive 
enterprise, supplies, and equipment to re- 
build dams and bridges, railroads, and power 
stations and all the other manifold neces- 
sities of a modern society. All of those 
things and much more, were provided by the 
taxpayers of the United States in a series 
of plans for grants-in-aid and other eco- 
nomic assistance, most of which will never 
be directly repaid. 

The philosophy behind these unprece- 
dented gifts to Europe—and they went to 
both friend and foe alike—was to the effect 
that a sick Europe would be easy prey to the 
hungry march of communism. 

History is replete with examples of the 
ease with which half-starved, beaten, and 
discouraged people will dumbly surrender 
their last vestiges of freedom and self- 
respect for any panacea and political or eco- 
nomic system appearing to hold forth hope 
for food and shelter and some sort of eco- 
nomic security. That this security is akin 
to that of the concentration camp appears 
to make little difference to the sufferers. 

So the United States, thrown by the for- 
tunes of war into the unenviable position 
of the world’s leader and spared most of the 
destruction and dislocation visited on Eu- 
rope, untied the purse strings and helped 
unstintingly to set Europe back on Its feet. 

The Marshall plan, the several economic 
assistance organizations stemming from it, 
the present-day FOA administering the point 
4 program all over the world, the NATO mili- 
tary buying in European member nations— 
all these and many more organized and costly 
efforts have gone into the reviving of Europe a 
devastated economy. 

Some justification for this vast expendi- 
ture of American funds extracted from the 
production and pockets of every American 
can be readily found in the check so obvi- 
ously administered to the designs of the 
master plotters in the Kremlin. 

But the time has very definitely come for 
a halt to the largesse, while responsible 
American policymakers take time out to as- 
sess the situation as of today against the 
need for continued expenditures. American 
industry is already beginning to feel the 
pinch of sharp competition from under- 
priced European production. It would seem 
the most bitter of ironies to continue to tax 
American industry and American labor for 
the purpose of strengthening the very com- 
petition that now bids fair to severely lower 
the American income. 

Indeed, the proper time for such a reap- 
praisal is long since past. The unhappy 
suspicion grows that the business of Amer- 
ican giveaways to the rest of the world has 
become such a colossus of bureaucracy that 
it cannot be controlled. 


Anniversary of Bataan Day, 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 13 


years ago Americans and Filipinos fought 
side by side with a heroic determination 
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to prevent the fall of the Philippines. 
Outnumbered— with their supplies dwin- 
dling—ravaged by sickness and fatigue, 
and finally surrounded on the Bataan 
Peninsula, the defenders fought on to 
the bitter end. The Battle of Bataan 
stands today as a symbol of the will of 
freemen to remain free. 

History has erased the defeat at Ba- 
taan, From that defeat the Philippine 
people, through the same tenacity and 
determination which they demonstrated 
at Bataan, have risen to create a repub- 
lic which today is a beacon of freedom 
in Asia. 

At Bataan we shared with the Philip- 
pine people both defeat and the will to 
avenge that defeat. We shared the vic- 
tory which followed. In a spirit of mu- 
tual understanding we subsequently 
shared in the many complex responsi- 
bilities of the transition to complete 
Philippine independence. We have 
watched with unstinted pride as the 
Republic of the Philippines in its own 
right has assumed its place among the 
democracies of the world. On this anni- 
versary of Bataan Day, we continue to 
share with the people of the Philippines 
that devotion to freedom which could not 
be quenched by a military defeat on the 
Bataan Peninsula. 


Little Missouri River Compact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to submit the following resolution 
adopted by the 34th Legislative Assembly 
of the State of North Dakota, urging 
authorization for the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming to negotiate an agreement pro- 
viding for an equitable apportionment 
among the States for the water supply 
of the Little Missouri River: 

House Concurrent Resolution J-1 


Concurrent resolution requesting Congress 
to authorize North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming to enter into a 
compact for an equitable division among 
the States of the water supply of the Little 
Missouri River 


Whereas there is an urgent need for a 
compact among North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Wyoming for equitable appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Little Missouri 
River and its tributaries among those States 
to assure owners of lands lying near or adja- 
cent to this river or its tributaries their equi- 
table share of the waters thereof for stock 
watering, irrigation, and domestic use: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
Of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be, and is hereby, requested 
to authorize the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming to 
negotiate a compact or agreement, upon such 
terms and conditions as Congress may deem 
fit, and require, not later than January 1, 
1959, for a division and equitable apportion- 
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ment among the States for the water supply 
of the Little Missouri River and streams trib- 
utary thereto; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of North Dakota be, and is hereby, 
directed to mail copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Senators and Representatives from North 
Dakota in Congress, and to the Governors of 
the States of South Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming. 
K. A. Frren, 
Speaker of the House, 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. Dann, 
President of the Senate. 
Eowarp LENO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Confusion Among Columnists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed lately that many of our colum- 
nists are expressing opinions that in all 
probability are being construed by our 
allies as facts. Any individual has a 
right to his opinion and we should not 
criticize him, even though his ideas may 
differ from ours. I cannot, however, 
condone any man for being wrong in his 
facts. Many American columnists are 
ever so quick to criticize Members of 
Congress. It is not my intention as a 
Member of Congress to criticize the 2 
columnists Iam about to make reference 


to. 

Last evening on my return to Wash- 
ington I picked up a copy of the Cleve- 
land News, and on turning to the edi- 
torial page I read a column by the dis- 
tinguished editor, Mr. David Lawrence, 
entitled “Eden will work well with the 
United States.” The following para- 
graphs were two of several in his column: 

What most Americans are anxious to know 
is whether the ascension of Sir Anthony 
Eden to the post of prime minister will 
affect British relations with the United 
States. Rumors have it that he does not get 
along so well with Dulles, but the truth is 
that they get along personally very well and 
that the only differences are those which 
arise when understandings reached at one 
conference later have to be modified or 
abrogated. 

Broadly speaking, Sir Anthony Eden will 
maintain the policy of close cooperation with 
the United States because it is logical for 
the Conservative Party in Britain to do so. 
The British Socialist-Labor Party plays it 
the opposite way, and there is frequent need- 
ling of the Conservatives with respect to 
American policies. Basically it arises out 
of a desire to embarrass the Conservatives 
rather than because of any inherent anti- 
Americanism. 


After reading Mr. Lawrence’s column, 
I turned from page 16 to page 17, and 
there was a column by Mr. Drew Pear- 
son captioned “Dulles and Eden Don't 
Get Along.” A paragraph included in 
Mr. Pearson’s column read as follows: 


Inside fact is that Eden and John Foster 
Dulles just don't get along. Eden con- 
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siders Dulles a novice and a bumbler. Dulles, 
in turn, has referred to Eden in private as an 
appeaser, 


Our strongest allies are the British. 
If I were a Britisher I would be asking 
this question: “How confused can the 
American columnists become?” Not be- 
ing a literary expert and believing in 
freedom of the press, I cannot criticize 
the columnists for their style of writing 
or the opinions they offer. I can only 
Suggest and prayerfully ask, “Please, 
gentlemen, won’t you be more certain 
of your facts in the future? You both 
can't be right.” 

For the benefit of those of you who 
may have read my remarks, the two 
columns are printed below: 

EDEN WILL Work WELL Wrra UNITED STATES 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—“There is so much to do in 
the world and so little time in which to 
do it.” 

These words, from the pen of Winston 
Churchill on his 25th birthday, are con- 
tained in an unpublished letter written from 
imprisonment to a relative in the United 
States when as a British war correspondent 
the future Prime Minister had been cap- 
tured during the Boer War. 

Just a year ago, when this correspondent 
was alone with Sir Winston before lunching 
with him at 10 Downing Street in London, 
there was an opportunity to ask him why he 
had written that comment, 

Mr. Churchill replied that as a young man 
he didn't think he was going to live past 
middle age because he was frail, and he 
reminded me that his father had died in his 
forties. 

In the 55 years that have elapsed since that 
25th birthday, Winston Churchill has 
spanned the longest period of history of any 
man in public life today. They were turbu- 
lent years, but his courage was always mani- 
fest in any emergency. Perhaps the reason 
for the success of the famous British states- 
man is that he never felt panicky in a crisis. 
He sailed through stormy seas without 
flinching in the slightest. 

Sir Winston's influence in the world can- 
not be measured by written records of state 
papers or his memoirs. His personal power 
has been extraordinary. He never forgets 
that he is half-American. He has never 
failed to pay tribute to America. He has dif- 
fered with American policies at times, but he 
has always known the motivation of such 
policies and has understood their true mean- 
ing. 

A story was being told a year ago at the 
Geneva conference, where Anthony Eden, 
then British foreign secretary, headed the 
British delegation and at times found him- 
self at variance with American policy. On 
one occasion, after a crisis that seemed to fill 
the headlines, word is said to have come from 
Churchill to Eden which may be paraphrased 
as follows: “Listen carefully to what the 
Americans say. Express your own viewpoint 
as forthrightly as you can. Then perhaps 
you better do what the Americans want you 
to do.” 

This may be too broad a generalization but 
in certain circumstances when American co- 
operation was desired, and it was not deemed 
desirable to let a rift in relations develop, the 
Churchill concept would seem to have been 
logical. But, conversely, there have been 
some occasions when President Eisenhower, 
an intimate friend of Sir Winston, has sent 
word to Secretary Dulles that it might be 
best to defer to the British view. 

What most Americans are anxious to know 
is whether the ascension of Sir Anthony Eden 
to the post of Prime Minister will affect Brite 
ish relations with the United States. Ru- 
mors nave it that he does not get along so 
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well with Dulles, but the truth is that they 
get along personally very well and that the 
only differences are those which arise when 
understandings reached at one conference 
later have to be modified or abrogated, 
Broadly speaking, Sir Anthony Eden will 
maintain the policy of close cooperation with 
the United States because it is logical for the 
Conservative Party in Britain to do so. The 
British Socialist-Labor Party plays it the op- 
posite way, and there is frequent needling of 
the Conservatives with respect to American 
policies. Basically it arises out of a desire to 
embarrass the Conservatives rather than be- 
cause of any inherent anti-Americanism. 


DULLES AND EDEN Don'r Ger ALONG 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Wasnuincton.—You can write it down as 
certain that American-British cooperation on 
foreign policy isn't going to get any big lift 
from the ascension of Sir Anthony Eden as 
Prime Minister—unless Eden deals exclu- 
sively with President Eisenhower. 

Inside fact is that Eden and John Foster 
Dulles Just don't get along. Eden considers 
Dulles a novice and a bumbler. Dulles, in 
turn, has referred to Eden in private as an 
appeaser. 

Once, during the Indochina crisis, he felt 
that Eden was trying to win a Nobel peace 
prize for himself at the expense of a firm 
stand communism. 

Immediately after taking office, the new 
Prime Minister showed his complete lack of 
confidence in the Dulles foreign policy by 
sending a cable to the British Ambassador 
in Moscow asking the Kremlin's help in try- 
ing to prevent war in the Far East. 

Eden instructed the British Ambassador to 
call on Foreign Minister Molotov and urge 
that Russia lay a restraining hand on the 
Red Chinese and keep them from participat- 
ing war. Eden added that he was sure the 
Russians didn't want war. In turn, he 
promised that he would use his influence 
to calm Washington. 

On at least three occasions Dulles and 
Eden have clashed on foreign policy. 

One was prior to the Geneva Conference 
last year when Vice President Ricard NIXON 
talked about sending the United States Army 
into Indochina, and when Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford tried to persuade Sir Winston Churchill 
to cooperate with us in sending airplane car- 
riers to help beleaguered Dien Bien Phu. 
Dulles thought he had an agreement with 
Eden on a joint, get-tough policy, only to 
find Eden supported neutralist Premier 
Nehru, of India, instead. 

Other differences took place at the Geneva 
Conference where Eden, not Dulles, played 
the major role in bringing about a compro- 
mise Indochinese peace. 

Eden and Dulles also differed regarding 
French cooperation in the European Defense 
Community. In the end Eden's views pre- 
valled. 

It’s more than likely, therefore, that Prime 
Minister Eden will insist on dealing with 
President Eisenhower and Jet Mr. Dulles walk 
on the opposite side of the street. 


When Will It Stop? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 
Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Prazee Times, of Frazee, Minn.: 
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Wart Wr Tr Stor? 

Purchasing power of the Minnesota farmer 
continues to drop month after month. 

At the present time State farm products’ 
purchasing power is at its lowest level 
since 1939. 

This was the report made Tuesday by Har- 
lan G. Lampe, University of Minnesota agri- 
cultural economist. 

The decline in farm prices which started 
in 1951 continues with only slight upward 
trends now and then with the overall trend— 
downward. 

During this same period farmer costs have 
remained fairly steady. 

When income goes down and costs remain 
on an even keel, the end result is loss of 
purchasing power. 

A comparison of farm prices in February 
1955 and 1954 follows: 

Wheat down 9 cents, corn down 6 cents, 
oats down 4 cents, barley down 5 cents, rye up 
9 cents, flax down 48 cents, hay up $1, soy- 
beans down 36 cents, cattle up $1, calves 
down $2.20, sheep and Iambs up 4 cents, 
chickens down 4 cents, milk down 35 cents. 

Is it any wonder that the farmer is clamor- 
ing for a return to parity and that many 
Republican Members of Congress who voted 
against parity are shaking in their boots? 


Discrimination Has No Moral Justification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to promote further 
respect for, and observance of, civil 
rights in the United States. 

We have made considerable progress 
in recent years in the direction of elimi- 
nating discrimination and racialism in 
this country, but we still have a long road 
to travel before we can attain true un- 
derstanding, equality of opportunity, and 
human brotherhood. Among the most 
important basic principles that have been 
handed down to us by the founders of 
our great Republic is the heritage of 
freedom, the concept of equality of op- 
portunity, the belief that the individual 
should be judged strictly on the basis of 
ability and achievement. The flames 
of intolerance would have consumed this 
Nation long ago if these principles had 
not been made the core of the American 
creed, 

One of the greatest struggles within 
the conscience of the American people 
today is to justify our practices of racial 
and religious discrimination in the light 
of our moral and democratic principles. 
The fact remains that there is no moral 
justification for racial or religious dis- 
crimination. It undermines the founda- 
tions of our way of life and it destroys 
the economic opportunities for all. Dis- 
crimination based upon a person’s reli- 
gious beliefs, or his national origin, or 
the color of his skin, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the American concepts of jus- 
tice and the brotherhood of man. In 
order to build and maintain a great Na- 
tion such as ours we must make use of 
all the human resources of the country, 
but if we deny certain groups among our 
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citizens the opportunity to develop their 
skills, then it is not only a contradiction 
of our own principles but we are actually 
hurting our country and its interests. 

Whenever conscientious efforts in- 
stead of timid experiments have been 
attempted in the field of race relations 
the results always have been encourag- 
ing. There is no simple solution for 
wiping out prejudice, but undoubtedly 
the first direct step is to remove the legal 
sanctions of discrimination. So long as 
old racial laws remain or new legal bar- 
riers are imposed racial tensions will 
continue, So long as stereotyped ideas 
about minority groups are not modified 
bigotry and intolerance will flourish. 

Law is an effective instrument for 
changing social conditions and law acts 
as a powerful factor in preventing dis- 
crimination. It fosters the conviction 
that discrimination is wrong by fixing 
standards which are respected by the 
majority of the people. Because people 
as a rule are lawabiding, their behavior 
tends to create customs which are in 
harmony with the law. 

For some time now Communist prop- 
aganda has been exploiting every mani- 
festation of prejudice in the United 
States in order to spread hatred against 
us among the peoples of Asia and Africa. 
They tell many untruths and half-truths 
about our treatment of minorities, while 
the true facts are distorted to give a false 
impression of the extent of discrimina- 
tion in our country. This forces us to be 
on the defensive and apologetic, and it 
affects American prestige and moral 
leadership among the peoples of the 
world. i 

Consequently, I believe the time is 
long overdue for us to seek to eliminate 
all remnants of discrimination in this 
country through the means of effective 
legislation. For this reason, I have 
drawn up a civil rights bill which is com- 
prised of four titles, dealing with specific 
civil rights problems. ‘These four major 
sections of my bill are as follows: 

First. Civil Rights Commission: I pro- 
pose to authorize the President to estab- 
lish a Civil Rights Commission composed 
of three members, for a period of 3 years 
each. The purpose of this Commission 
shall be to conduct a continuing study of 
the policies, practices, and the enforce- 
ment program of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to civil rights, and of 
the progress made throughout the Na- 
tion in promoting respect for and the 
observance of civil rights. The Commis- 
sion shall report its findings and recom- 
mendations each year to the President 
and to Congress. 

Second. Prohibition against poll tax: 
‘This section of my bill recommends that 
the requirement for payment of a poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting or regis- 
tering to vote in a primary or other elec- 
tion for President, Vice President, and 
Members of both Houses of Congress, 
shall be abolished. It shall be declared 
unlawful for any State, municipality, or 
other governmental subdivision to levy 
a poll tax on the right to vote or regis- 
tering to vote. 

Third. Protection from mob violence 
and lynching: Groups of two or more 
persons who commit or attempt to com- 
mit violence upon an individual or @ 
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group because of their race, color, na- 
tional origin, or religion, shall be recog- 
nized as a lynch mob and violence com- 
mitted by them shall constitute lynch- 
ing. Members of such lynch mobs who 
willfully incite or commit a lynching 
shall be guilty of a felony and punishable 
by a fine up to $10,000 or imprisonment 
up to 20 years, or both. 

Fourth. Equality of opportunity in 
employment: The last and most impor- 
tant section of my bill deals with dis- 
crimination in employment. It declares 
such discrimination based on race, color, 
national origin, or religion as contrary 
to American principles of liberty and 
equality of opportunity, deprives our 
country of its full productive capacity, 
and foments industrial strife and unrest. 
Discrimination in employment is made 
unlawful. 

The bill creates a commission to be 
known as the Equality of Opportunity in 
Employment Commission, composed of 
seven members to be appointed by the 
President. The purpose of this Commis- 
sion shall be to seek to prevent or dis- 
continue discriminatory practices in em- 
ployment through investigation, concil- 
lation, and persuasion. Where neces- 
sary, the aid of regional, State, and 
local agencies should be obtained. 
Where voluntary methods fail, the Com- 
mission is to be empowered to issue com- 
plaints, conduct formal hearings, and 
issue cease-and-desist orders enforce- 
able in the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a time when the 
people of this country must be on the 
alert to defend our civil rights through 
the adoption of legislation along the 
lines indicated in my bill. To abuse our 
civil liberties and to permit the practice 
of discrimination against some of our 
fellow citizens is proving very injurious 
to the American way of life and all that 
America stands for. 

Equality of opportunity for every citi- 
zen of this country is essential to the 
welfare and progress of our Nation and 
our civilization. Liberty-loving people 
throughout the world look to the United 
States as the leader in the cause of 
freedom and human rights; hence, it is 
our sacred duty to afford all American 
citizens the opprtunity to participate in 
every phase of our national life and to 
serve this country with pride and dig- 
nity. When we speak of the belief of 
the American people in freedom and hu- 
man rights, we are not resorting to idle 
words; to the American people these 
words represent a wonderful idea and 
a cherished goal, they reflect the funda- 
mental attitude of the people of this 
country who appreciate the meaning of 
true democracy. 

This country is comprised of people 
who come from all races, religious be- 
liefs, and national origin. All of them 
have made important contributions to- 
ward the development of the United 
States as a great nation and toward 
Shaping its destiny. I am strongly op- 
Posed to setting up second-class citizen- 
Ship for any group in this country, be- 
Cause I do not believe in the superiority 
Of one race or one nationality group over 
another. As soon as we encourage sec- 
Ond-class citizenship, we open the door 
for discrimination and bigotry. 
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Somewhere recently I came across the 
following lines: 


Give us wide walls to bulld our temple of 
liberty, O God. 

The North shall be built of love, to stand 
against the winds of fate; 

The South of tolerance, that we may build- 
ing, outreach hate; 

The East our faith, that rises clear and new 
each day; 

The West our hope, that even dies a glorious 
way. 

The threshold ‘neath our feet will be 
humility; 

The roof—the very sky itself—infinity. 

God, give us wide walls to build this great 
temple of liberty. 


Mr. Speaker, we must continue to 
build with love and tolerance; we must 
continue to have faith in our country 
and its future, and we must continue to 
hope for human brotherhood, for free- 
dom, and for true understanding among 
the nations and the peoples of the world. 


Bank Holding Companies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a bank holding company bill up before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I thought the Members would 
like to read the following article giving 
an outline of the situation from a non- 
partisan standpoint: 

[From the United States Investor] 
BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


Every once in a while a committee of Con- 
gress is asked to hear the complaints of a 
portion of organized banking against bank 
holding companies. We do not understand 
that the American Bankers’ Association 
spearheads the group of antagonists or that 
it has any lively interest in the movement. 
The complaint is sponsored by a small, 
though reasonably numerous, bankers’ or- 
ganization. In due course the complainants 
have recently had a public hearing at Wash- 
ington on the Spence bill—their present 
tangible suggestion for law—and have re- 
ceived their usual measure of newspaper 
publicity. 

Maybe their voices carried a bit further 
on this occasion than in some previous years, 
for the numerous mergers of banks all over 
the country in recent months have naturally 
turned attention toward this other form of 
bank union, the holding company. Whether 
the Spence bill has any better prospects of 
enactment into law than similar bills offered 
in years past we do not venture to guess, 
Our recollection is that Congress has not 
cared to apply the big stick to bank holding 
companies heretofore. So the 18 holding 
companies whose ownership of banks carries 
them into 22 different States continue to 
operate and to perform a service or to be s 
threat to localized banking, according to the 
side which you choose to take on this peren- 
nially mooted question. 

The 18 companies vary in setup from the 
Transamerica Corp. operating in seven 
States, and the Northwest Bancorporation, 
whose operations spread across a consider- 
able portion of the Northwest, to corpora- 
tions confining their activities to single 
States like the Marine Midland Corp., of New 
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York, or the Baystate Corp., of Boston, or 
the Shawmut Association of Boston, both of 
these latter being active only in Massachu- 
setts. The more common practice among 
the 18 is to be bank holding companies only, 
but the Trans-America Corp., as we remem- 
ber it, gets only 26 percent of its income 
from ownership of banks and actually gets 
45 percent from its ownership of a great 
insurance company. We believe there are 
others of the 18 principal holding companies 
that have invested to some extent outside of 
bank shares, believing that diversification of 
investment is a helpful course for a holding 
enterprise to follow and tends to strengthen 
the financial position of the underlying 
banks. 
LET THE RECORD SPEAK 


In this article, we shall not consciously 
assume the role either of antagonist to hold- 
ing comanies or of their sponsor. They have 
shown over the years that they are quite ca- 
pable of being their own spokesmen. What 
is more to the point, however, than their 
ability to present data and to marshal 
arguments in their own behalf, is the fact 
that each of them has now had a long 
career. Part of them, at least, are old 
enough to have lived through the great de- 
pression and the trying years which followed, 
and to have shown what their ability is to 
grapple with the troubles which that period 
brought upon banks. Their conduct, there- 
fore, from the date of their respective or- 
ganizations down to the present, is an open 
book. What their attitude has been toward 
the individual banks which they own, 
whether they have been cooperative or other- 
wise with banking authorities, whether they 
have brought strength or weakness into the 
banking situation—all these questions can 
be answered, not from abstract thinking, nor 
from prejudice, but from the record. What 
we shall have to say in this present article is 
with a view to clarifying popular understand- 
ing on the whole subject of bank holding 
companies. We think that there is need for 
some definite statements in keeping with 
that objective. 

EXAMINERS KNOW 

The fact cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that every bank in these holding com- 
pany groups is subject to regular and thor- 
ough examination by public authorities, 
Those which operate under national charter 
are amenable to the examinations and dis- 
cipline of the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Those chartered under State 
law are held to similar account by the State 
superintendent or commissioner of banking. 
And State banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System come under super- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation also 
has supervisory power over its insured banks. 
What we have in mind when we say that 
this fact cannot be too strongly emphasized 
is that some folks persist in believing that 
ownership of a bank by a holding company 
does, in some subtle way, change the char- 
acter of the controled bank. That simply 
cannot be so, except in such ways as we shall 
presently indicate, The examiners from 
State or National staff have access to every 
record and every account and every scrap of 
information in the possession of the bank, 
The examiners know all about the deposits 
and the treatment accorded depositors, they 
know the character of the loans and of the 
investments, they know exactly what have 
been the relations between the bank and the 
holding company which owns it. They have 
read the records of the directors” meetings, 
and if the votes taken at these sessions in- 
dicate subservience to the holding company, 
that fact is discovered in all its outline, 
Needless to say, the examiners report in de- 
tail on all their discoveries to the heads of 
their respective banking systems, namely, the 
Federal supervisory authority at Washington 
or the State supervisor or commissioner at 
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the State capitol. You see, nothing about 
the operations of the owned bank is hidden 
from the eyes of the trained examiner or 
from the eyes of his chief to whom he re- 
ports. We suggest that it is significant that 
one hears no uproar from the Federal super- 
visory authorities nor from representative 
State supervisors as to the holding com- 
panies. In fact at the recent hearings 
Comptroller Ray M. Gidney in offering two 
amendments to the present law said, “There 
is not apparent to us a need for an exten- 
sive or general revision.” Certainly these 
men should be in position to become very 
vocal as to these organizations if they sense 
a need for disciplining them. 

Next, we think the facts should be clearly 
noted that bank-holding companies have 
not reduced in any area the lively competi- 
tion of controlled and independent banks 
alike for deposits and for loans. Indeed, 
from our own scquaintance with the banks 
included in holding company groups, we can 
testify that the tempo of their competition 
is livelier for the very reason that the con- 
trolled banks must give a good account of 
themselves to the company which owns 
them. 

OUT FOR BUSINESS 

In fact, we can recall at this very moment 
a case where two banks operating in difer- 
ent parts of the same city are owned by the 
same holding company. If you think that 
because of that ownership the two are par- 
celing out some sort of division of territory 
between them, you are in for a bit of a sur- 
prise. The two are out for business with a 
vim and quite as ready to encroach on each 
others district as if they were owned by en- 
tirely independent banking organizations. 
In view of what we know from our own con- 
tacts with part of the holding companies 
and what we hear about the others, we 
question whether anybody can discover any 
reason for believing the customers of banks 
owned by holding companies have any part 
in the movement to put these companies 
more tightly in leading strings. 

Still another rather patent fact, as it seems 
to us, is that when a holding company ac- 
quires a bank, it must, in the very nature 
of things, preserve a high degree of local 
character for it. It may or may not place 
a new figure at the head of a bank, as presi- 
dent or executive vice president, for example. 
We shall have more to say on that matter 
in just a moment. But the men who oper- 
ate the holding company are just as well 
aware as anybody that the prosperity of the 
purchased bank must depend upon holding 
the deposits it already has and increasing 
them and upon preserving friendly rela- 
tions of local customers. Nothing could be 
more mistaken on the part of the holding 
company than a spirit of absentee landlord- 
ism in its conduct of a bank. The local con- 
tacts of a bank are among its most precious 
assets and no holding company is going to 
dissipate such assets. 


SAVED BY A HOLDING COMPANY 


Just what does the coming of the hold- 
ing company into the ownership of a bank 
mean, when you have stripped your discus- 
sion of any shape of prejudice? Sometimes, 
as we can recall from experiences in the trou- 
bled days of the 1930's, it has meant the 
ealvation of the purchased bank. If it were 
not out of place to do so in print, we could 
name a number of banks in some of our 
States whose continued existence right down 
to this day can be traced back to interven- 
tion in their affairs at the critical moment 
by a holding company. But, in general, there 
are three contributions which a holding com- 
pany can make to the welfare of any bank. 
First, it can supply the bank with a capable 
management when need for that arises. It 
is a curious fact that a number of author- 
ities on banking have spoken out, during the 
past year or so, on the need within banks 
for sturdier management-training programs. 
There is not sufficient attention, they say, 
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within a good many of these banks, to mak- 
ing likely members of the staff capable of 
larger responsibilities or to getting junior 
Officers ready for the day when they must 
assume senior duties. That particular prob- 
lem has been accepted by the holding com- 
panies as one of their assignments. They do 
provide heads for banks who measure up 
to the jobs they are given, and they have 
others in training for similar advancement. 


A GREAT SERVICE 


A second activity of a holding company 
organization can be to assure to each con- 
trolled bank an adequate system of account- 
ing. How much need there is for that has 
been made clear by the numerous addresses 
at bankers’ conventions on safeguards which 
banks need to set up against embezzlements. 
It has been rather startling to learn from 
some very good authorities speaking at these 
conventions how frequently the audit system 
of banks is ineffective, how Jacking in in- 
ternal controls so many banks really are. 
Here is a fleld where the holding company 
has frequently performed a great service for 
the banks owned by it. And of course there 
is the familiar field of aiding the local bank 
in the selection of investments for such of 
its funds as are not required for the making 
of local loans. The picking and choosing of 
bonds for a local bank is frequently an 
enigma for the local management and one 
whose solution can be aided by experts at 
the holding company's headquarters, 


SPREADING THE FACTS 


Just how large a figure did the 18 bank 
holding companies make against the back- 
ground of the total banking operations of 
this country? Well, they have 4.17 percent of 
all the commercial banking offices operating 
in the United States, and these offices hold 
5.83 percent of the total deposits. We are 
informed that on December 31, 1954, they had 
321 fewer offices and $2,343,000,000 less de- 
posits than on December 31, 1946. That is 
not too grim and threatening a picture, is 
it? It does not look as if the balance of 
banking power were moving in the holding 
companies, does it? But your critic of the 
holding companies would ask for some 
figures that come nearer to supporting his 
position than these do. So let us see how 
large are the outlines of the holding com- 
pany picture in the 22 States where they 
actually do operate. (You see, there are 26 
States where they are not to be found at all.) 
In these 22 States, they have 8.83 percent 
of the banking offices and the deposits at 
these offices amount to 11.20 percent of the 
total bank deposits of the 22 States. So 
here you have the measure of the problem. 
Does it fill you with dread forebodings and 
make you wish to scurry down to Washing- 
ton, asking that the bars be put up sgainst 
further advances of the holding companies, 
or do you share the feeling of a good many 
other people that, in many communities, the 
holding companies have brought a strength- 
ening influence into the banking picture? 
We have said at the beginning of this article 
that we are not going to take sides in this 
debate. We are merely spreading some of 
the facts in the case before our readers, 
to that they may draw their own conclusions, 


Turtle Mountain Program Makes Indians 
Self-Sufficient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
North Dakota Indian Commission, under 
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the able management of John Hart, has 
demonstrated that certain industries 
can be set up where Indians can find 
jobs close at home and make their own 
way without Government doles. Such 
an industry was set up on the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation for the 
manufacture of parts to watches, and 
the Indians have done well and have 
proven themselves good mechanical 
workmen. 

The Legislature of North Dakota has 
memorialized Congress on this subject 
and passed the following concurrrent 
resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution V 
Concurrent resolution petitioning the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation authorizing a study and investi- 
gation into the feasibility of establishing 
additional manufacturing enterprises 
adjacent to Indian reservations in this 

State 

Whereas the establishment of a jewel- 
bearing plant adjacent to the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indian Reservation has provided much 
needed job opportunities for Indians resid- 
ing in the area and has brought into pro- 
ductivity a formerly unutilized labor force 
and has thereby been an aid to the general 
economy of the area and to the wealth of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the employment records of the 
jewel-bearing plant located adjacent to the 


Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation show 


that absenteeism and turnover among In- 
dian employees are lower than the national 
average for similar industries; and 
Whereas the locating of such enterprises 
adjacent to Indian reservations is a positive 
act of providing social and economic oppor- 
tunities for rehabilitation of and self-help 
for Indians; and 
Whereas the establishment of such enter- 
prises adjacent to Indian reservations has 
proved to be beneficial to the Indians resid- ` 
ing on and near such reservations, to the 
State of North Dakota and to the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby memorialized 
and respectfully petitioned to enact proper 
legislation to provide for a thorough in- 
vestigation and affirmative encouragement 
for such self-rehabilitating projects which 
will result in the elimination of dependency 
and the establishment of a substantial self- 
supporting status for Indian people; be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
properly authenticated, be sent by the sec- 
retary of state to the President of the United 
States, the presiding officer of each of the 
Houses of the Congress of the United States. 
to the Secretary of Interior of the United 
States, the Director of Defense Mobilization. 
and to each of the members of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation, 
A. H. FITCH, 
Speaker of the House. 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
C. P. DAHL, 
President of the Senate. 
Enwarp LENS, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
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Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
during the recent trip of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to the Pacific Northwest for hear- 
ings on S. 1333, to authorize Federal 
construction of Hells Canyon high dam, 
I had occasion to address the City Club 
of Portland on April 8, 1955. This is 
an organization known throughout my 
home State for its conscientious and 
thorough approach to public affairs. 
The City Club has gained national fame 
for its painstaking research into criti- 
cal public problems. For example, its 
study of corrupt-practices laws and elec- 
tion expenditures now is winning the 
study and approval of political scientists 
and governmental officials throughout 
the United States. 


I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from my remarks to the City Club in 
Portland on April 8 be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excrrers From REMARKS OF SENATOR RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER, ro Crry CLUB OF PORTLAND, 
Oaxc., APRIL 8, 1955 

CONGRESS FACES A CRISIS IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


In the 3 months that I have served in the 
Senate, many important matters have come 
before the Congress. The list would be well 
known to you. It includes the most import- 
ant of all, our foreign policy, and urgent 
domestic needs such as schools, highways, 
resource development, adequate pay for 
Federal and postal workers, and taxation. 
I shall return to some of these later. But I 
want to stress first what I believe to be the 
most critical problem now plaguing our 
domestic economy: the continued decline in 
American farm income. 

In recent months, the scope and the dan- 
gerous characteristics of our deepening agri- 
cultural crisis have been brought to the con- 
sciousness of the Congress and of the Nation 
from many sources and with ever greater 
urgency. 

Let me cite just a few random examples: 

Less than 2 weeks ago, the New York 
Times reviewed the drop in farm income 
Caused by falling prices and stringent acreage 
limitations in an article headlined “Crisis in 
Farming Threatens Boom.” ‘The subheads 
read “Income Sliding Fast,” “Small Farm 
Forced Out.” A well-documented article in 
the U. S. News & World Report for March 25 
reminds us of the sinister parallel with the 
1920's, when a spectacular industrial and 
financial boom obscured the early danger 
Signals of a prolonged agricultural slump. 
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The article states the facts with the logic of 
simplicity: 

“Farmers are getting less for their crops. 
They are being forced to grow less. Their 
costs are high. Their incomes are shrink- 
ing.” 

And it concludes that “the farm problem is 
worsening, now that more trouble lies 
ahead.” 

THE FACTS SHOW THE OMINOUS TREND 


Congressional committees have repeatedly 
studied the farm problem and have reported 
the ominous downward trend. In reporting 
out the Agricultural Act of 1954 in the 83d 
Congress, the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture reported a 13 percent decline in net 
farm income in the preceding 2 years, while 
the rest of the economy reached new heights. 
In reporting out a new farm bill last month, 
the same committee again reviewed the 
facts: 

“Farm prices down an average of 22 per- 
cent since 1951. Net farm income down 
28 percent since 1947—10 percent below 1953, 
with further declines scheduled for this 
year and 1956.” ° 

The House Appropriations Committee re- 
ports that “the cost of farming continues 
to increase, with a 14-percent increase in 
prices paid by farmers during the past 5 
years.” Farm mortgage debt has nearly dou- 
bled since the end of World War II. 

Farmers’ share in the national income has 
dropped from 9.4 percent in 1951 to 7.2 per- 
cent in 1954. 

Yet consumers have not benefited from 
lower prices, Pacakaging and other costs 
of distribution and merchandising have in- 
creased the spread between farm and 
store prices. Thus, between 1949 and 1954, 
food grains dropped 9 percent, but cereals 
and bakery products rose 22 percent; dairy 
products rose 6 percent at retail but brought 
the farmer 8 percent less, and fruit and vege- 
table growers got 4 percent less while house- 
wives paid 12 percent more. Farmers now 
receive only 43 cents—gross, not net—of 
each dollar spent on food, while the other 
57 cents go for distribution charges. 

The crisis is not confined to 1 or 2 sectors 
of agricultural production. In the Capital, 
we know that the squeeze between high costs 
and reduced acreage and support levels has 
hit cotton, corn, and other commodities as 
well as the wheat and the sugar beets of 
Oregon. The farm problem exists for the 
growers of fruits and vegetables in the Wil- 
liamette Valley, and—as my wife's mother 
has graphically told me of her own farm— 
it is acute for the dairy farmers of the North- 
west, of the Midwest, and elsewhere. 

But perhaps the case of wheat will serve 
as a good single example. 

THE CASE OF WHEAT 


In its April issue, the Farm Journal poses 
the question, “Can We Rescue Wheat?” 
This article, and the other sources I have 
mentioned, give us some of the dimensions 
of the problem. 

The carryover of wheat on July 1 will be 
nearly a billion bushels—as much as 5 
times the amount considered a normal carry- 
over—and $214 billion worth of that is held 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
carryover will be more than a whole year's 
supply of wheat for this country, without 
this year’s crop. 

Yet acreage restrictions—which have 
forced 24 million acres, about 30 percent, 


out of wheat—and reduced support percent- 
ages show little promise of restoring order to 
wheat production. Rather, they add to the 
pressure to grow varieties which will yield 
the most bushels per acre, regardless of qual- 
ity—to produce more wheat, of types which 
no one else may want, for the number 1 cus- 
tomer, the Federal Government. 

What kind of a national farm policy can 
provide a solution? 

I do not pretend to know the answer. I 
declined to pose as a specialist on agricul- 
tural legislation during the campaign last 
year, and I have not become an expert in 
3 months in the Senate. But I return to my 
original point: The danger to our national 
economy of the threatening farm depression 
is the greatest present problem we face in 
the fleld of domestic policy. 

In the case of wheat, perhaps the domes- 
tic parity certificate plan—sometimes called 
the “two price plan”—offers some hope. That 
is not a new approach; Congress approved 
parts of it long ago in the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and the House of Representatives has 
recently revived it. Its relation to the sup- 
port programs for corn and other feed grains, 
and to a stable world market, will require 
careful scrutiny, 


FLEXISLE SUPPORTS INADEQUATE 


But in this field we cannot seek perfec- 
tion; we must choose between imperfect al- 
ternatives. The administration offers no 
leadership beyond its insistence on the eco- 
nomic wringer of its “flexible” support pro- 
gram, which seems designed to seek a kind 
of agricultural “survival of the fittest” by 
putting a substantial number of farm fami- 
lies through bankruptcy. To call this ap- 
proach inadequate is an understatement, 
Over 20 million people live on farms, and 
over 30 million live in rural areas econom- 
ically dependent on farm prosperity. It is 
completely illusory to contemplate a con- 
tinued boom for big business, for banks, for 
the stock market, while an agricultural de- 
pression knocks the economic props out from 
under these 50 million Americans—one- 
third of the Nation. 

* * . . . 


RURAL AMERICA NEGLECTED 


The purely economic future of our farm 
population and of our small rural communi- 
ties presents problems of great difficulty and, 
as I have said, of Immense importance. But 
in the formulation of other national poli- 
cies which affect farmers, whether as farm- 
ers or simply as citizens living in the rural 
areas of our country, their interests are often 
neglected by the present administration. 

I shall take time only to mention briefly a 
few examples. 

The great tax reduction bill of 1954 gave 
billions of dollars in tax savings to indus- 
trial corporations and their shareholders, 
but it gave no or very little relief to indi- 
vidual taxpayers, including the average farm 
family. 

The second Hoover Commission—not to be 
confused with its predecessor, which avoided 
policy questions and stuck to administrative 
efficilency—recently recommended sharp cur- 
tallment of a series of Federal lending pro- 
grams which have made low-interest credit 
available for necessary purposes, many of 
them of special value to farmers. Chief 
among the latter has been the rural electrifi- 
cation program. Already starved for power 
by the power policies of the present admin- 
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jstration, this valuable program, which has 
brought modern civilization to millions of 
farm families, faces extinction if the views 
of the commission prevail. 

The ambitious road construction program 
submitted to the Congress by the adminis- 
tration recommends total expenditures on 
highway construction in excess of $100 bil- 
lion. Twenty-five billion dollars are to be 
furnished by the Federal Government to be 
expended over the next 10 years. Only $414 
Dillion of this is “pay-as-you-go” financing; 
$2016 billion are to be borrowed at a cost of 
$1144 billion in interest, at rates significant- 
ly higher than those usual for obligations of 
the Federal Government, 

You may have read about the weird 

financing scheme devised to raise this large 
Federal contribution without adding to the 
national debt, I am a member of the sub- 
committee on roads of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works, which is considering 
highway legislation, and I have heard ad- 
ministration witnesses explain this project. 
But the best thumbnail sketch was provided 
by Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, the 
Senate's chief watchdog of fiscal probity, who 
appeared as a witness to tell the commit- 
tee: 
“It establishes a Government corporation 
without income or assets and authorizes this 
corporation to borrow $21 billion for 32 years 
without declaring it as a debt, and by leger- 
demain excludes this debt from the debt 
limitation fixed by Congress. The interest 
will be $11.5 billion or 55 percent of the funds 
borrowed.” 

In view of Senator Brro's stinging dissec- 
tion of this scheme, it is widely conceded 
that the fiscal features of the administra- 
tion's program will not be adopted. But 
beyond that the program itself places far 
too great an emphasis on completion of the 
interstate network, at the expense of the 
secondary and farm-to-market roads. 

We need a network of safe and fast limited 
access highways for long-distance travel and 
transportation. But the needs of our rural 
population to travel between the smaller 
towns and to take their produce to market 
must necessarily be met from the same 
sources of financing which will pay for the 
interstate system. We cannot afford a pro- 
gram which will dry up those sources in 
the interest of fast transportation between 
our metropolitan centers and starve out the 
badly needed improvements of the other 
types of roads. 

I expect the Subcommittee on Roads, 
under the able chairmanship of Senator 
Gore, of Tennessee, to strike a reasonable 
balance between these needs. At the same 
time, I think it essential that the necessary 
financing be more nearly on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Therefore, I have proposed a 1-cent 
increase in the Federal tax on motor fuels, 
while exempting farmers and fishermen who 
use gasoline or diesel oil in off-the-road 
equipment, 

5 . . * „ 
REAL AID FOR EDUCATION NEEDID NOW 

The same preoccupation with fiscal gim- 
micks rather than with real needs is delaying 
progress in a field equally important to urban 
and rural communities—the approaching 
crisis in our educational facilities. Again, 
the administration's proposals are expressed 
in terms of very large sums of money, but 
offer virtually no real assistance. The only 
direct aid offered by the administration pro- 
gram—a very small amount—would be ayall- 
able only to so-called impoverished school 
districts. The districts of Oregon—and the 
same is true elsewhere in the Nation—are 
staggering under an ever-growing burden of 
school needs to cope with rapid increases in 
school population, but they are not im- 
poverished.” Yet, except for the small sums 
offered to impoverished districts, the admine 
istration offers only new borrowing facilities. 

Not only are our overburdened school dis- 
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tricts thus to be encouraged to add to their 
debts, but, as Mr. Rex Putnam, the State of 
Oregon's superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, wrote me, the administration's proposal 
to underwrite a 3\4-percent interest rate on 
school loans might stimulate a wave of bor- 
rowing so as actually to drive up interest 
rates which now average less than 214 
percent. 

The need is urgent for real help now, not 
for studies and conferences. A generation 
of children who get part-time education in 
old. overcrowded schools is forever lost to 
our vital reservoirs of skill and leadership. 
Therefore, I have cosponsored and urged 
passage of Senator HILL’s bills for immediate 
aid to school construction, and to earmark 
for ald to education the Federal oil revenues 
from the outer Continental Shelf. 

= * . > . 


PRIVILEGE TO SERVE WITH SENATOR MORSE AND 
REPRESENTATIVE EDITH GREEN 


In much of the legislative work of which 
I have spoken, and in our efforts to assist 
our constituents with problems in the Na- 
tional Capital, I have been privileged to co- 
operate closely with my two colleagues who 
also represent Multnomah County in the 
Congress—our senior Senator WAYNE Morse 
and Congresswoman EDITH Green. I have 
benefited much from Senator Monsx's wide 
knowledge and the experience he has gained 
in 10 years of representing the interests of 
the people of Oregon in the Senate. And 
Mrs, Green has at once established herself, 
as we who know her knew she would, as one 
of the outstanding freshmen of this or any 
other session. I look forward to working in 
close association with these two fine, liberal, 
public servants in the years ahead, 

Many issues which come before the Con- 
gress appear there in forms shaped by party 
programs and party strategy. This is a nec- 
essary result of the organization of Senate 
and House committees by the majority party 
with proportionate minority representation, 
and it is essential if our great national po- 
litical parties are to remain alternative in- 
struments of representative government. 

Sometimes the lines get badly blurred. 
The reciprocal-trade agreements law, for ex- 
ample, 1s a program of Democratic origin 
which the Republican administration of 
President Eisenhower has made a cornerstone 
of his legislative program. Yet, although a 
Republican President has called its extension 
essential to our national interest, the recipro- 
cal-trade bill can be passed only by the efforts 
of a majority of Democrats over the opposi- 
tion of a majority of Republicans. Our own 
legisiature in Salem, dominated by the party 
whose chief slogan is that it likes Ike, has 
memorialized the Congress to defeat the 
reciprocal-trade bill. The resolution against 
granting the President's urgent request for 
this important authority passed the State 
senate with the support of 17 of the 21 
Republicans and the house with the votes of 
30 of the 35 members of the President's 
party. 

In this field, I think my own party in 
the Congress has shown a sense of respon- 
sibility for putting national above sectional 
and local interest. 

SEARCH FOR PEACE ABOVE PARTISANSHIP 


But I want to close by referring briefly 
to that area of congressional responsibility 
which must transcend partisanship, the field 
of foreign policy. 

In the short 3 months since the day I 
first took my seat in the Senate, our Govern- 
ment has made foreign policy decisions of 
historic importance. My seat in the Senate 
is No. 96, and I have been most conscious 
of being the most junior of freshmen Sen- 
ators during consideration of these import- 
ant decisions, 

In domestic matters bearing upon the eco- 
nomic and social direction of his adminis- 
tration, I have—as I have discussed earlier 
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today—felt both competent and free to op- 
pose the President's policies. But in mat- 
ters of foreign policy I have, sometimes in 
spite of misgivings, voted to give the Presi- 
dent the support he needs to carry out his 
responsibilities as the spokesman of our Na- 
tion in its relations with foreign govern- 
ments. Thus, I voted for the Formosa reso- 
lutions, for the mutual defense treaty with 
Nationalist China, and just last week for 
ratification of the agreements admitting an 
independent West Germany into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and paving the 
way for its rearmament. 

I believe that, as long as we have con- 
fidence in the purposes and objectives of a 
President in foreign affairs, we must permit 
him the authority to match his responsibil- 
ity. During the last administration, the op- 
position in Congress constantly fought this 
principle of Executive responsibility in for- 
eign affairs—a fight that culminated in the 
near-passage of the Bricker amendment. 

But I am confident that President Elsen- 
hower's objective.is peace. We know in 
Washington that the American people do not 
want war over Quemoy and Matsu, and I 
think the desire for peace will prevail. If, 
as I have sald, I have had misgivings, it has 
been because the deliberate uncertainty of 
our position toward those island outposts of 
Chiang Kai-shek has seemed to me unneccs- 
sarily costly. > 

Eventually, I think, the President will de- 
cide against war. But in the meantime, & 
heavy strain has been put on our Atlantic al- 
liance, which must remain the keystone of 
our global policies. Attention has been di- 
verted from more important crises in south- 
east Asia, which are of greater significance 
to the free world. And ammunition has 
been given those who picture us as a nation 
dedicated to atomic militarism, when the 
real problems of Asia require economic so- 
lutions, technical assistance, and above all, 
mutual confidence and understanding. 

Thus, critical issues and room for dis- 
agreement remain even in the field of foreign 
policy. But the record shows, I think, that 
this debate is generally being kept at a level 
above party politics, and that most of us 
seek alternative ways to the goal which is 
common to the entire Nation—peace with 
security. 


Proposed Revision of McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act—Excerpts From State- 
ments by Governor Harriman, of New 
York, Senator Lehman, Paul M. Butler, 
and Carmine G. De Sapio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 9, 1955, the Nationalities Divi- 
sion of the Democratie National Commit- 
tee held what was called a strategy din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. The dinner was presid 
over by the eminent and truly distin- 
guished Governor of Michigan, Hon. 
G. Mennen Williams, who is the new 
chairman of the Nationalities Division of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

At that dinner a most impressive grou? 
of leading figures in American political 
life addressed the gathering. One of th 
recurrent themes of most of the remar=5 
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made at that meeting was the need to 
revise and overhaul the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. I ask unanimous consent that 
pertinent excerpts from the remarks 
made by Gov. Averell Harriman, of my 
own State of New York; by Mr. Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee; and by Mr. Carmine 
G. De Sapio, National Democratic Com- 
mitteeman from New York, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, along with 
pertinent excerpts from a message which 
I addressed to the assembly, and which 
was read in my behalf by my adminis- 
trative assistant, Mr. Julius C. C. Edel- 
stein. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR HARRIMAN AT THE DIN- 
NER OF THE NATIONALITIES DIVISION OF THE 
Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE, WAL- 
porr-Astoria HoTEL, Manch 8, 1955 


You who are here tonight have an espe- 
cially deep and personal understanding of 
the need for the United States to take its 
proper place of leadership in the world. 

No nation can go it alone—not even pow- 
erful America. From a military standpoint, 
we cannot. From an economic standpoint, 
we cannot. 

But over and beyond these materialistic 
reasons are others just as compelling—rea- 
sons of history and religion and culture, of 
sentiment and emotion. America will al- 
ways be bound to the lands where ali of us, 
whether recently or long ago, have our fam- 
ily roots. 

The sons and daughters of every one of 
the nations bordering on the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean and the European seas 
and rivers have made their contributions to 
America—contributions of industry and en- 
terprise and character, We have a com- 
mon heritage. And so we who happen to 
be on this side of the Atlantic can never 
forget that we are part of a larger commu- 
nity. And none in that community can be 
secure unless all are secure. 

Nor can any of us be truly secure as long 
as a large part of our community—reaching 
from the Baltic States through Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, to the borders of Greece— 
remains enslaved. We know that the flame 
of freedom will never be extinguished in 

those countries, and that they will again one 
day carry on their proud traditions in lib- 
erty and self-government. 

So our common goal—and the goal of our 
Nation’s foreign policy—must be to 
strengthen the ties that bind together the 
North Atlantic community, and beyond that 
the larger community of all the free coun- 
tries of the world. 

I need not tell this audience how in- 
Jurious to this whole objective is our own 
immigration policy. Two and a half years 
ago the President said the McCarran Act 
had to be revised to eliminate its discrim- 
inatory, un-American features. But today 
the McCarran Act still stands as written— 
and still proclaims to the world that Amer- 
ica does not really practice what she 
Preaches about the equality and innate 
Worthiness of all people of every land and 
Creed. We can thank Senator LEHMAN and 
Congressman CELLER and their Democratic 
Colleagues for taking the initiative to revise 
the act in the absence of the leadership the 
President had pledged. 

Equally injurious is our refugee policy. An 
&ct of Congress proposed to admit 209,000 
Tefugees over a 3-year period. Yet, as of 
January 28, when half the life of the act 
had passed, fewer than a thousand bona 
fide refugees had been admitted to this 
Country, The administration of the act has 
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made a travesty of what was to have been 
a great humanitarian undertaking. 

Unhappily, in the last 2 years, there 
been a tragic decline in American prestige 
and influence among our friends and allies 
throughout the world. 

Why is this? Why has it come about? 

I believe it can be traced to a basic cause— 
and that is the unwillingness of the Repub- 
lican administration to do those things nec- 
essary to fulfill the role of world leadership 
which the circumstances of history press 
upon us. 

The last 2 years have been a period of re- 
treat from leadership. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF HERBERT H, LEHMAN OF 
STATUETTE OF LIBERTY AT NATIONALITIES DI- 
VISION DINNER, WALDORF-ASTORIA, MARCH 
8, 1955, Reap on BEHALF or SENATOR LEH- 
MAN BY JULIUS O. C. EDELSTEIN 


There was a time—not so long ago—when 
our country received immigrants annually 
not in thousands or hundreds of thousands, 
but in millions. And who is there who can 
say that our country is not the greater for 
it today—a country which 300 years ago was 
impassible wilderness, unconquerable desert, 
and storm-swept mountain range. Our 
country today is the world’s center of pow- 
er—the leader in productivity and in techno- 
logical progress: a land of challenging 
opportunity for all its citizens. 

Yet today our imigration laws reflect not 
these great facts of our history and tradition, 
but rather the fearful prejudices of fearful 
minds which contrived 30 years ago to place 
on our statute books—and to maintain it 
ever since—a law steeped in bias and dedicat- 
ed to the proposition that all men are not 
created equal, as far as admission to the 
United States is concerned. 

We have slammed our gates shut, cut ad- 
mission of legal immigrants down to a trickle, 
converted our immigration system into a 
series of hurdles and hazards built around 
race and national origin, and make a shabby 
mockery of our national traditions. 

The national origins quota system, en- 
shrined and revalidated in the McCarran- 
Walter Act, is a travesty upon America, It is 
a rebuke and insult to every one assembled 
at the Waldorf tonight; it is a reproach to 
every American. There are other provisions 
in that law, the McCarran-Walter Act, which 
demean the status of American citizenship, 
which make a joke of justice and fair dealing, 
and which treat every alien—imigrant or 
visitor—as a potential spy, saboteur, and 
criminal. All of this holds us up to con- 
tempt and criticism in the eyes and in the 
opinion of free mankind. 

If there is one law, above all others, which 
furnishes grist for the Communist propa- 
ganda mill, and which is contrived to lend 
aid and comfort to the Kremlin, it is the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

How ridiculous we appeared in the eyes of 
the world only last week when a great chain 
of American newspapers proposed editorially 
that Russian farmers be invited to visit the 
United States to study our farming methods, 
and the Soviet Government quickly endorsed 
the proposal. 

For it developed immediately, regardless 
of the wisdom of the idea itself, that the 
Russian farmers couldn't be admitted to the 
United States as visitors because of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act * * * unless the Russian 
Government accredited these farmers as So- 
viet diplomats. 

So, my friends, it seems to me that one 
of the first goals to be marked out, not only 
for the Nationalities Division, but for all 
Americans of goodwill—should continue to 
be the drastic amendment and overhaul of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, to eliminate its 
bias and prejudice: the iniquitous national 
origins quota system, and to humanize and 
liberalize that law in all its aspects, both 
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citizenship and immigration, in order to 
make that law conform to the great tra- 
ditions—the true traditions of America. 

And I hope the Nationalities Division, and 
all its friends, and all those with whom it 
has contact—and the Democratic National 
Committee—and all those with whom it has 
contact—will mobilize all possible support— 
in ever-increasing amounts—for the drastic 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Act. And 
in this connection, I invite attentlon—and 
support—to the omnibus immigration and 
citizenship bill, S. 1206, introduced in the 
Senate on February 25 by myself and 12 
colleagues—and in the House by Representa- 
tive EMANUEL CELLER, and a number of his 
colleagues. I hope that in due time the 
Lehman-Celler bill will prevail. 

I am glad to extend a similar invitation of 
support for this bill to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and to President Eisen- 
hower. While my hopes are not high, I 
would be glad—and I know all of you would 
be glad—if that invitation were accepted. 


— 


Spxren sy PAUL M. BUTLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT THE 
NATIONALITIES DIVISION DINNER, New York 
Crry, Marca 8, 1955 


In this connection, let me speak of one 
of the men to whom we pay particular trib- 
ute tonight, the great Senator from New 
York, Herbert H. Lehman, who is one of the 
very finest statesmen of our times. Sen- 
ator LEHMAN has for years been a leader in 
the fight of the Democratic Party for fairer 
immigration laws, the fight to rid Our coun- 
try of racial Injustices, the fight to secure 
a constitution for the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and in no end of other causes 
where equality and liberty are at stake, 

Senator LEHMAN continues to devote his 
time, his energy, and his life to these great 
goals. We in Washington look for him to 
be with us not only for another term, after 
1956, but for many more terms. 

Senator Lruman’s ideals represent in a 
sense what the Democratic Party seeks to ac- 
complish for our citizens of foreign birth. 
Many of you are familiar with the bill of 
which he is a cosponsor, the Lehman- 
Celler bill, to revise and replace the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, which 
contains so many inequitable and discrim- 
inatory provisions, 

The Introduction of the Lehman-Celler 
bill to put our immigration laws more in 
step with the best in American traditions, is 
just one more example of how Democrats 
are offering positive and constructive poli- 
cies to meet our Nation's needs. When Mr. 
Eisenhower was a candidate back in 1952, he 
said in a speech here in New York on Oc- 
tober 16, 1952, that he thought the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act was discriminatory and ought 
to be revised. 

But since January 1953, the Eisenhower 
administration has offered little more than 
talk about this matter, as is the case with 
s0 many other problems facing the Ameri- 
can people. In the field of fairer immigra- 
tion laws, It Is left to the Democrats in Con- 
gress to introduce constructive proposals, 
while the Eisenhower administration back- 
tracks, sidesteps, and doubletalks, exactly 
as it has done on schools and housing, tax 
reductions, and national defense. 

You will recall that President Truman 
vetoed the McCarran-Walter act because he 
believed it discriminated, by means of the 
national origin quota system, against Ital- 
ians, Greeks, Poles and others from southern 
and eastern Europe. This demonstrates the 
courage and devotion to principle that made 
Mr. Truman the great President that he 
was, 

George Washington spoke from the heart 
of America when he said: “The bosom of 
America is open to receive not only the 
Opulent and Respectable Stranger, but the 
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oppressed and persecuted of all nations and 
religions; whom we shall welcome to a par- 
ticipation of all our rights and privileges, 
if by decency and propriety of conduct they 
appear to merit the enjoyment.” 

The several bills introduced by distin- 
guished Democratic Members of the Senate 
and the House to make our immigration 
laws a more faithful reflection of Washing- 
ton's great affirmation ought to receive a 
full hearing in Congress and the support of 
all those who reject as un-American the 
discriminatory National Origins Quota Sys- 
tem, . 

In considering these proposals, some of 
us might well remember what Will Rogers, 
a great Democrat who was part Indian, used 
to say: “My ancestors went down to the 
shore to meet the Pilgrims.” 

Just as we must turn to Democratic lead- 
ership if we are to expect intelligent revi- 
sion of the Immigration act of 1952, so we 
must look for little forthrightness on the 
part of the Eisenhower administration if we 
hope to do anything about the mockery of 
humanitarianism represented by the Re- 
fugee Relief Act of 1953. 

That act was supposed to allow 214,000 re- 
fugees, escapees, expellees and orphans to 
enter the United States as nonquota immi- 
grants. Yet under this act only 14,106 visas 
have been granted as of January 29, 1955. 
In other words, just a fraction of the total 
provided for has been admitted with the 
act due to expire next year. And of those 
who have come only 68 are escapees, only 
204 are refugees, This from the Eisenhower 
administration which boasts that although 
conservative in economic matters, it is 
“liberal” with respect to human beings. 

The distinguished chairman of the House 
‘Judiciary Committee, Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York, pointed out only a few 
days ago that the operation of the Refugee 
Relief Act is “tangled and snarled in night- 
mares with nightmares, forms, question- 
naires, security checks, duplication.” 

‘That we should seek to insure that no 
Communists or others who would subvert our 
free institutions enter America is something 
on which all of us certainly agree. But as 
Congressman CELLER said, the State is “play- 
ing a cruel game by pitting legal paragraphs 
egainst human lives. Escapees from behind 
the Iron Curtain (of the Communists) into 
free territory, beckoned by the light of lib- 
erty, have dared to cross barbed wire, risk 
gunfire, spend harrowing days and nights in 
escape from the Iron Curtain countries only 
to find themselves finally barred by bits of 
paper . 

Yet the Republican administration talks 
glibly of liberating enslaved peoples, 

In the first 18 months of the Displaced 
Persons Act, enacted and administered by 
Democrats, over 126,000 displaced persons 
came to this country to build lives for them- 
selves and to enrich American life by their 
presence. 

Compare this number—these numbers of 
human beings, If you please—with the piti- 
Tully few persons admitted by an Ejsenhower 
administration ostensibly devoted to a lib- 
eral attitude toward human life. You will 
then understand more deeply, I think, why it 
is the Democratic Party which offers most 
hope and most opportunity of realistic ac- 
tion on one of the problems of greatest in- 
terest to Americans of foreign descent. 


ADDRESS BY Democratic NATIONAL COMMITTEE- 
MAN CARMINE G. De SaPio BEFORE THE 1956 
STRATEGY DINNER SPONSORED BY THE NA- 
TIONALITIES DIVISION OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE AT THE WALDORF- 
AsTORIA HOTEL, New YORK Crry, MARCH 8, 
1955 
Although T have been able closely to ob- 

serve the activities of the nationalities divi- 

sion of the Democratic National Committce 


Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic. 
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through the years, tonight its effectiveness, 
its activities, and its significance have been 
brought home to me with vivid reality. 
This division, in every sense, is representa- 
tive of our American population. Thirty- 
four million of us were born in other coun- 
tries or are immediately descended from 
parents born in other countries. The rest 
of us are of ancestors who came to America 
not many generations ago in search of lib- 
erty, of faith, of hope, and of a secure future. 

New York City itself is representative of 
the population of the world, and we New 
Yorkers are so proud of the achicvements by 
Americans of French descent; Americans of 
Polish descent; Americans of German, Ital- 
jan, Rumanian, Danish, Spanish, and South 
American descent; in fact, Americans who 
can trace their ancestry to every corner of 
the globe; Americans of all religious beliefs— 
We take 
pride—all of us—not only in our ancestry 
but in the fact that here we are just good 
American citizens, particularly devoted to 
our country, its ideals, and our fellow men 
and women. 

This city, like our country, is enriched by 
the varied backgrounds from which our 
people come, and this city, in turn, has en- 
riched our State, our country, and all of the 
world. 

. . . . . 

In our party's platform in 1952, we adyo- 
cated the admission into our country of a 
considerable number of refugees, principally 
from lands behind the Iron Curtain. 3 

These people have been the victims of 
barbarous totalitarianism, the cruelty of 
which staggers the imagination. They come 
from places in the world from which the 
relatives of many of us in this room come 
and they need have and help. But the 
Republican Party, while giving lp service 
to the idea of extending aid to these refu- 
gees, wrote a law which contains so many 
obstacles and barricrs as to be entirely 
meaningless, It is incumbent upon our 
conscience as a party and as a people to 
remedy this situation, so that the provisions 
for the admission of refugees will parallel 
our national heritage. 

Likewise we have an immigration law 
which cruelly discriminates against countries 
from which many of our recent ancestors 
sent so many people who have made incal- 
culable contributions to the welfare of our 
Nation. This immigration law disgraces 
both the dignity and the philosophy of our 
country and casts a cynical shadow upon the 
ideals expressed by Thomas Jefferson and the 
other authors of our national independence. 


Measuring Weather Modification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, 9 months ago a new agency, the 
Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol, began its work. It is working in a 
field which has more potential meaning 
for all forms of human endeavor than 
any field one can name. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a-letter from the executive secretary 
which, while not intended by him to be 
an interim report, nevertheless gives 
very interesting information. 


April 14 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
WEATHER CONTROL, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. Francis Casx, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Case: At your request I am, 
in this letter, putting into writing some of 
the things taken up at our meeting in your 
office February 22. May I first say that it was 
enjoyable mecting with you and your staff 
and I hope that you considered the discus- 
sion worthwhile. 

In speaking of the difficulties incurred in 
evaluating weather modification experi- 
ments, I certainly did not wish to give the 
impression that these difficulties cannot be 
overcome. We think that we are developing 
techniques that will enable us to get the 
answers with a positiveness never before 
possible. 

AVERAGE BETWEEN 0 AND 30 PERCENT 


I did not wish to give the impression, 
either, that we feel that cloud seeders are 
not producing the results in increasing pre- 
cipitation hoped for when the legisiation 
was drawn up and 

It does now appear probable to us that 
average increases are not of the magnitude 
of those believed to be a consequence of the 
early experiences, that is, increases of 50 to 
100 percent, and even higher. Such increases, 
if invariably the consequence of every cloud- 
seeding experiment, would certainly have 
shown up by now. 

The fact that they haven't seems to indi- 
cate that the average increase may lle be- 
tween 0 and 30 percent. Individual opera- 
tions could still produce higher increases. 

It seems reasonable to expect that if we 
can detect the circumstances that may pro- 
duce the greater increases, then the cioud 
seeders can surely improve their techniques 
to produce greater increases with greater 
regularity, since those techniques at present 
are in an early stage of development and are 
in some instances disputable. 

But increases of the magnitude of 5 per- 
cent or 10 percent can produce consequences 
of tremendous significance to the economy 
of the Nation. Consider these facts, a5 
worked out in an economic study sponsored 
by the Advisory Committee and carried out 
by a group supervised by Dean Eberle: 

COST REQUIRES ONLY SMALL RETURN 


Only one-hundredth inch increase of rain- 
fall on spring wheat can pay for the cost of a 
cloud-seeding operation. Working on the 
basis of 8 inches of rainfall on the wheat crop 
this increase would be only one-eighth of 1 
percent and is an amount too small to meas- 
ure with rain gages or to detect with statis- 
tical analyses, 

A very slight increase in rainfall, there- 
fore, can produce a favorable benefit-cost 
ratio and we figure that Increases of 20 per- 
cent or more may very easily produce bere- 
fit-coat ratios running up to 300 to 1 which 
is, of course, very far in excess of any benefit 
cost ratio which can be anticipated for any 
ordinary water-resources development or 
conservation projcct. 


EXPERTENCE ON COLORADO RIVER 


We calculate that a 10 percent increase in 
precipitation following operations in tribu- 
tary arens of the Colorado River could pro- 
duce a benefit-cost ratio of 14.8 to 1 aurins 
an average season. This 10 percent increas? 
could produce 2,270,000 acre-feet of average 
increased seasonal runoff, We estimate th 
cost of the operation at approximately 81 
million. 

Davis Dam has a capacity of 1,820,000 acte” 
feet and cost $36,900,000 (figure suppiied b? 
the Bureau of Reclamation and docs not + 
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clude the cost of the power Installation, 
$24,500,000, but only the storage). 

The cloud-seeding operation, therefore, 
could provide enough additional water to 
fill Davis Dam. 

Our calculations include the value of in- 
creased hydroelectric production, additional 
agricultural production and increased graz- 
ing land yleld but, of course, increase sea- 
sonal runoff in the Colorado River Basin 
would have additional value for the reason 
that the river runoff has been overallo- 
cated and is the subject of very serious con- 
flict between the States in the area. 

Additional water in the eastern States 
would have a great deal more value because 
of higher grade uses (industrial and munici- 
pal) and unquestionably more spectacular 
benefit-cost ratios could be established. 

Now I want to say something about our 
program of evaluation. The legislation, of 
course, commits us to the evaluation of pub- 
lic and private experiments in weather modi- 
fication and since the question is not only 
“whether?” but “how much?” we inevitably 
have to use statistics. 


CONFERENCES ON EVALUATION 


When we looked over the first reports we 
received from cloud seeders we realized we 
had a much tougher problem than we had 
previously thought. 

We decided to call on the advice of the 
most competent people in the country and 
we obtained, first a series of papers from 
scientists, statisticians, and the cloud seed- 
ers themselves which papers we have bound 
up into a volume which we sometimes refer 
to ag the bible“ of evaluation. We then 
called a series of conferences on evaluation 
using the papers as a starting point. 

Our first conference was at Cambridge, 
September 22-25, our second at San Fran- 
cisco, November 8-9, and our last at Wash- 
ington on January 11-12. 

Our confidence was severely shaken when 
at the first conference about half of the 
scientists present seemed to express the opin- 
ion that statistical evaluation could never 
produce reasonably conclusive answers and 
the other half seemed to feel that it might 
be done but would certainly take some 10 to 
20 years. 

So, here we were, committed to a program 
of statistical evaluation and having less than 
2 years in which to do it, and having many 
of the top people express doubts whether it 
was worthwhile doing at all. 


PHYSICAL EVALUATION IS DEVELOPED 


This led to some serious soul searching. 

It led Capt. Howard T. Orville, United 
States Navy (retired), the chairman of the 
committee, to devise the concept of “phyai- 
cal evaluation.” 

It led Capt. F. A. Berry, United States Navy, 
our chief scientific adviser who came aboard 
on September 15, to explore a new method 
being worked out at MIT for forecasting or 
hindcasting precipitation on targets, and 
to search for a statistical crew having spe- 
cial ability and experience which could be 
expected to devise new methods for improv- 
ing the sensitivity and validity of statistical 
tests. 


Captain Berry presented his proposal for 
accomplishing this statistical work to the 
full committee when it met October 20. It 
was approved and the crew began work on 
January 3 of this year. The head of the 
group is Mr. H. C. S. Thom, formerly Chief 
Climatologist with the Weather Bureau. 
Because of his presence here in Washington, 
he and Captain Berry were able to work the 
scheme of operation previous to January 3 
£0 that the group was able to start work on 
data the first day the people showed up. 

We now have confidence that the com- 
mittee staff will be able to produce statistical 
valuations superior to any so far performed 
anq envisaged at the present time, for the 
Toliowing reasons: 
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SHORTEN THE TIME REQUIRED 


1. We have the first group ever assembled 
which can tackle the job of statistical evalu- 
ation on a full-time basis with the facilities 
necessary to do the job. This concentrated 
approach means that the group will be able 
to develop (and has already developed) new 
ways of carrying out analyses. 

As I mentioned the other day, our group 
has been able to handle as much data in 
2 weeks as another group handled in a study 
extending over a period of over 2 years, We 
also expect to use an electronic computing 
machine for handling some of the data. 

2. We have examined practically all sta- 
tistical analyses carried out by other indi- 
viduals and groups. We are confident, 
therefore, that we are abreast of the latest 
developments and can proceed from there. 

3. Mr. Thom's group has developed a 
model into which theoretical precipitation 
increases can be plugged. This model en- 
ables us to determine almost positively the 
sensitivity of our analyses. This eliminates 
one factor of uncertainty in previous analy- 
ses. 

YEARS CAN BE TELESCOPED 

4. By requiring reports from the cloud 
seeders on reporting forms we supply, we 
can get more data and more uniform data 
on the experimental work. 

This means we can carry out more indi- 
vidual evaluations than was the case before 
and also we can combine the data of more 
experiments than eyer before. Whereas one 
experiment might seemingly show an in- 
crease in rainfall which could easily be at- 
tributed to accident, or normal variation, a 
number of positive results would decrease 
the likelihood of their happening by acci- 
dent, or increase “significance.” 

A typical remark concerning an individual 
evaluation might be that “it will take 10 
years of data to detect at a specified signifi- 
cance level an increase in precipitation of 
15 percent.” Combining individual evalua- 
tions will have the effect of telescoping years 
so that smaller increments of precipitation 
can be measured with the specified degree of 
significance, 

5. Mr. Thom has also newly adapted a 
“sequential procedure” to the evaluation of 
weather- control experiments. Instead of the 
old method of testing after completion of 
an arbitrary number of rain-increasing op- 
erations, the tests or evaluations are made 
on 1 operation, then 2, then 3, etc. 

Each test tella whether precipitation was 
increased or not increased or tells the evalua- 
tor to add in another cpcration. The com- 
bined evaluation stops when the evaluator 
gets a “yes” or no“ answer. Trying the 
procedure out on the model mentioned 
above, the group found that it detected a 
specified increase with specified significance 
using only 14 operations, whereas the classi- 
cal procedure required 40. 

Obviously, the new procedure will save 
time and work and, by the same token, 
money. 

CLOUD SEEDERS ARE CONSULTED 


6. Our group will make its practice to 
fully consider meteorological and physical 
factors before and during the carrying out 
of evaluations, A failure to do this has to 
a considerable degree invalidated the results 
of some previous evaluations. In this con- 
nection we have established a practice of 
consulting with the cloud secders about work 
done on their projects. In this way we have 
obtained some vital information, the lack 
of which would make our evaluations less 
certain. 

7. The philosophy of our operation in- 
volves taking into account what the statis- 
ticians refer to as the “type II error.” This 
concept was first applied to the evalution cf 
cloud-seeding operations by Mr. Thom. 

I will try to explain the concept in a sim- 
plified manner, as follows: The statistician 
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might insist that a 25-percent increase in 
precipitation, say, be demonstrated with 95 
percent significance; in other words, he 
might insist the odds be 20 to 1 that the 
effect was caused before he will consider the 
conclusion statistically significant. In that 
way he protects himself from accepting a 
hypothesis that may not be true. 

But what are the odds that he may thereby 
reject a hypothesis that is true? 

It is also important for the Nation's wel- 
fare that we protect ourselves against the 
type II error, especially since the benefits 
from increased precipitation are so great 
compared to the cost of the operation. In 
making many decisions the businessman 
often has to proceed with less than 20-to-1 
odds in his favor. If he is going to possibly 
benefit to the tune of $30 for every $1 he 
invests, he will very likely be willing to 
accept much lower odds that he will receive 
this benefit. 


NORMAL MUST BE KNOWN 


8. Earlier on I mentioned a new method 
developed at MIT for determining what pre- 
cipitation on a target should be or should 
have been without cloud seeding. 

If we can ascertain with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy what the precipitation 
should have been without. cloud seeding, 
then, of course, we can simply subtract that 
figure from the precipitation that actually 
occurred, and we will have the increment. 
The method is known as the Wadsworth- 
Malone scheme of continuous typing. 

Another agency of the Government Is 
sponsoring a test run of the scheme at our 
behest and with our cooperation. We are 
hopeful that the test run will show that the 
method can aid greatly in our evaluations. 

To further assist us in coming up with the 
answers desired by the President and the 
Congress, we have determined on a program 
of physical evaluation. Our budget request 
for fiscal year 1956 totals $295,000 and of 
this sum $95,000 has been set aside for 
physical evaluation performed by contract. 
The Budget Bureau has approved of this 
request. I can deecribe physical evaluation 
in the following broad and general manner: 

It is possible at generator sites to measure 
the output of silver iodide crystals; it is 
possible to track the flow of air, and pre- 
sumably the silver iodide borne by that air, 
by tracers or by means of no-lift balloons 
carrying reflectors which can be seen on 
radar; it is possible to observe the develop- 
ment of storm cells in clouds by means of 
radar; it is possible to measure silver iodide 
concentrations at points removed from the 
generator sites; and it is possible, though 
dificult, to detect silver iodide in rain or 
snow. 

We hope to carry on some outdoor work 
at critical points of this cycle which will 
confirm, deny, or measure the presumed ef- 
fects of silver iodide as used in commercial 
operations, 

QUESTIONS YET TO ANSWER 

It is surprising that almost 9 years after 
Dr. Vincent J, Schaefer first seeded clouds 
over Massachusetts we do not have answers 
to some very basic and seemingly simple 
questions about the commercial-type opera- 
tions. 

A few wecks ago, a group composed of Dr, 
Schaefer, Dr. Bernard Vonnegut and S. E. 
Reynolds met in our committee headquar- 
ters to help us work out details of a simple 
physical evaluation program to get a few 
(but essential) answers. You will recall 
that Dr. Vonnegut, then with General Elec- 
tric, was the person who discovered sliver 
iodide as a seeding agent. Dr. Reynolds car- 
ried on pioneer work on the decay of silver 
iodide under certain conditions, 

All of the above indicates, I think, that 
we are making an intensive effort to get rea- 
sonably definite and positive answers by 
June 30, 1956. ‘The legislation contemplated 
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that this would take 3 years; we hope to get 
the job done in 2. 

We are reasonably confident that when the 
present Congress meets for its second ses- 
sion we can come up with some concrete 
recommendaitons as to whether and how the 
United States should “experiment with, en- 
gage in, or regulate activities designed to 
modify weather.” This may very well in- 
volve some type of legislation and at the 
time we are ready to make recommendations, 
your interest in this legislation will certainly 
be remembered. 

There are other things I had wished to 
discuss while at your office, but I particularly 
wanted you to know how the work on evalua- 
tion iscoming. We appreciate your patience 
and interest in Ustening to and reading a 
presentation which unavoidably gets some- 
what complicated and technical. 

My very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHAS. GARDNER, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 


President Eisenhower and Religious 
Worship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter which was addressed to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and 
signed by Leon B. Gladish, minister of 
the House of Hope Presbyterian Church, 
St. Paul, Minn.; and to this letter I say 
Amen.“ 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue House or Horr 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
St. Paul, Minn., April 7, 1955. 
Senator Marrnew M. Neer, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C: 

Dear Sm: I have had before me for the 
past few days your criticism of the President 
for his attendance upon services of worship- 
ping God. I have wondered what would be 
the purpose in such criticism? A minister 
can never know a man's purpose in worship 
anymore than a constituent can know a 
Senator's purpose in attacking a good habit. 

Paul the Apostle points out many times 
that the severest judgment is upon the one 
who causes his neighbor to fall, who by his 
own action or inaction starts his neighbor on 
the road of misdeeds. Contrarywise, the 
good example is to be most commended. 

The Christians of this land can be proud 
to have a President who does go to church 
to worship One higher than himself; that he 
believes that God does help guide the affairs 
of men and so opens his meetings with 
prayer. It is rather a different stamp upon 
our national life to have a president who 
believes in the stamp upon our coins: “In 
God we trust.” 

Today we need the good example at every 
level of life and from every leader of our 
land, including you, Senator. God knows a 
man’s motives, but there are some acts which 
are innately good—attending church is one, 
Let you and I not Judge whether the Presi- 
dent is a hypocrite but be thankful for his 
good example. There are too many big 
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issues which require big thinking by big men 
to squander our thoughts in little thinking. 
Sincerely, 
Leon B. 
Minister. 


Death of Capt. Edward A. Hayes, Past 
National Commander of American 
Legion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, Capt. 
Edward A. Hayes, past national com- 
mander of the American Legion and a 
close personal friend of mine, passed 
away in Chicago April 1, 1955. A man 
devoted to family and country, Captain 
Hayes will be mourned by all who were 
fortunate enough to know him. 

Military services for Captain Hayes 
were conducted in Chicago. Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein, Legionnaire, and past na- 
tional commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans, and Dr. L. Robert Mellin, past 
commander department of Illinois, Mil- 
itary Order of the World Wars, delivered 
the eulogies. 

In Captain Hayes’ home town of De- 
catur, II., solemn requiem high Mass was 
conducted in St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church by Captain Hayes’ brother-in- 
law, Rev. Father Thomas Muleady. The 
Reverend Father Robert J. White, re- 
tired, rear admiral of the Navy Chaplain 
Corps, eulogized Captain Hayes at these 
ceremonies. 

These services illustrate so clearly the 
contributions made to our Nation by 
Captain Hayes, that I ask unanimous 
consent for their insertion in the Appen- 
dix of the RecorD, and also the editorial 
tributes paid to Captain Hayes by the 
Chicago Daily News of April 4, and the 
Decatur Daily Review and Herald of 
April 6, 

I am sure that my distinguished col- 
leagues join with me in extending con- 
dolences to Captain Hayes’ widow, Mrs. 
Margaret Hayes, and their devoted fam- 


There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Dally News of April 4, 
1955] 


Evwarp A. HAYES 


Parsighted men sometimes become irri- 
tated with the short-range vision of their 
contemporaries, and it may have been this 
which caused the late Edward A. Hayes often 
to seem acidulous in criticizing softness to- 
ward communism. For he was predicting its 
evil future many years ago, at a time when 
many considered it merely an interesting so- 
cial experiment. 

As national commander of the American 
Legion in 1933, as a special assistant to Col. 
Frank Knox, when the latter was Secretary 
of the Navy, as politician, as successful law- 
yer, and civic-minded citizen, Ed Hayes was 
always acutely aware of the menace to 
Atuerlca posed by international communism. 
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His was an outstanding career, carved out 
entirely by his own ability. One of four sons 
of an immigrant Irish railroad worker, he 
trained himself to be a court stenographer. 
Acquiring a taste for the law, he put himself 
through St. Louis University. Step by step 
he rose to eminence in his profession, as he 
did in the Navy, enlisting as a seaman and 
rising to the rank of captain by appointment 
of Colonel Knox. 

As Colonel Knox's assistant, he aided in 
the first investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, and wrote much of the report made 
to the Nation in the early days of the war. 
In 1954 he sought the Republican nomina- 
tion for United States Senator, and his de- 
feat was a deep disappointment. 

Mr, Hayes served his country with sincere 
devotion. In his untimely death last week, 
from a heart attack, Chicago loses one of its 
most distinguished citizens. 

From the Decatur (III.) Herald of April 6, 
1955 


Brovucntr Honor ro Home Town 


Edward A. Hayes came home this week to 
be buried in Calvary Cemetery. He had lived 
in Chicago since the end of World War II, 
during which he served as an assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy. Obituary notices in 
the metropolitan press sometimes neglected 
to mention that he had lived in Decatur. 

But Ed Hayes grew up in Decatur and 
practiced law here after his military service 
in the First World War. It was as Ed Hayes, 
of Decatur, Hl., that he moved steadily along 
in the American Legion until he was elected 
national commander. 

Always active in Republican politics, Ed 
Hayes should have qualified for major ap- 
pointive office in the Federal Government 
except for the change in administration in 
Washington, just as he had attained nation- 
al prominence. But he did not complain. 
He accepted a series of responsible wartime 
assignments under the new Commander in 
Chief. 

Ed Hayes brought honor to his home town, 
and his old friends and neighbors are grieved 
by his untimely passing. 


[From the Decatur (III.) Herald of April 
6, 1955.| 


Epwarp Hayes Lam ro Rest With Tumors 


Funeral services for Edward A. Hayes, 
former Decatur attorney, national American 
Legion commander and assistant secretary of 
the Navy, were held here yesterday noon. 

The solemn requiem high Mass in St. 
Patrick's Catholic Church was celebrated 
by Hayes’ brother-in-law, the Reverend Fa- 
ther Thomas Muleady, Chenoa, Burial was 
in Calvary Cemetery. 

Hayes, 62, died unexpectedly in a Chicago 
hospital Friday. He had lived in Chicago 
and practiced law there and in Washington, 
D. C. since 1945. 

Serving as pallbearers were 6 past com- 
manders of the Castle Williams Post, 105, 
American Legion. 

Honorary pallbearers included Gov. Wil- 
liam G. Stratton and dozens of high Gov- 
ernment, military and Legion officials from 
several States. 

The Reverend Father Robert J. white, of 
Washington, D. C., retired rear admiral 
the Navy Chaplains Corps, eulogized “Ed 
Hayes, Christian gentleman." 

He recalled an incident in Miami, Fla. 
years ago, “when he was commander an 
I was chaplain.” The crowds were cheering: 
and Commander Hayes smiled. “I wonder 
how many will know us in a year or two.” 

Many more did. Pearl Harbor brought th? 
appointment as special assistant to Sec 
retary of the Navy Frank Knox, and a 4 
gerous mission to North Africa, a trip behin 
enemy lines in connection with the sur- 
render of the Italian Fleet, 
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He undertook these duties with “complete 
dedication to the task and a complete faith 
in providence,” Father White said. 

“Kindliness and grace followed him all 
the days of his life, and he should dwell 
in the house of the Lord.” 

Father White, closed the eulogy noting 
this is Holy Week, wishing Mr. Hayes eter- 
nal rest, eternal Easter morning.” 


[From the Decatur (III.) Herald of April 5, 
1955] 


PALLBEARERS LISTED FOR EDWARD HAYES 


Six past commanders of Castle Wiiliams 
American Legion Post No. 105 will serve as 
pallbearers today at the funeral of Edward 
A. Hayes. 

The 62-year-old former Decatur attorney 
and one-time national commander of the 
American Legion died unexpectedly in Chi- 
cago Friday. 

Serving as pallbearers will be: Joseph H. 
Riggs, Charles Lee, Carl J. Meacham, Ben J. 
Moody, Loren L. Shaw, and Fred W. Ziese. 

The solemn requiem high mass will be at 
11 a. m. in St. Patrick's Catholic Church. 
The Reverend Father Thomas Muleady, 
Chenoa, will be the celebrant; the Reverend 
Father Edward Adamski, of St. Patrick’s, will 
be deacon, and the Reverend Father Richard 
Jones, S. J., of St. Joseph's Hall will be sub- 
deacon. 

The eulogy will be delivered by the Revy- 
erend Father Robert J. White, Washington, 
D. C. a retired rear admiral in the Navy's 
corps of chaplains. 

The Reverend Father White served as na- 
tional chaplain of the American Legion while 
Mr. Hayes was national commander. 

Castle Williams Post will preside at mili- 
tary graveside services at which Mr. Hayes’ 
national and State American Legion com- 
mander flags will be displayed. 

The J. J. Morgan & Sons Funeral Home is 
in charge of funeral arrangements. 

Honorary pallbearers will include the fol- 
lowing Decatur men: Poyntelle Downing, 
Emanuel Rosenberg, Arthur F. Delahunty, 
Larry Teall, Jack Powers, Jeremiah Driscoll, 
Bernard Graliker, Lawrence Kuhle, Edgar E. 
Nicholls, Lynn Clark, and Dr. A. F. Goodyear. 

Others will be: 

Gov, William G. Stratton. 

Mayor Martin Kennelly, Chicago. 

James P. Ringley, past department com- 
mander, Illinois American Legion. 

Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, past national com- 
mander, Jewish War Veterans. 

Brig. Gen. Lafeton Whitney, commander, 
Chicago Chapter, Military Order of the World 
Wars. 

John Stelle, past national commander, 
American Legion. 

Adiai Stevenson, former Governor of Nli- 
nois, 

Seaborn Collins, 
American Legion. 

Stuart List, publisher, Chicago American. 

Don Walsh. 

John O'Keefe, general manager, Publishers 
Association. 

Carl Stockholm, national president, Navy 
League of the United States. 

Warren Wright, State treasurer of Illinois. 

Gov. George N. Craig, of Indiana, past na- 
tional commander, American Legion. 

Edward A. Clamage, past department com- 
mander, Illinois American Legion. 

Irving Breakstone, department comman- 
der, American Legion, 

Harold Cummins, Cook County comman- 
der, American Legion. 

Clarence F. Cross, past commander, Naval 
Post, American Legion. 

Comdr, Hamilton Vose, United States Navy 
Reserve. 

Capt. Roger White, United States Navy 
Reserve. 

R. Haskin Damon, 


national commander, 
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Rear Adm. Emmett P. Forrestal, comman- 
dant, Ninth Naval District. 

Lt. L, Robert Mellin, past department com. 
mander, Illinois Military Order of the World 


Col. Henry Crown. 

Rear Adm. Daniel V. Gallery, chief, Naval 
Air Reserve Training Command. 

A. Andrew Boemi, president, Ninth Region, 
Navy League of the United States. 

Robert Crown, president, Chicago Council, 
Navy League of the United States. 

Col. Matthew J. Murphy, past department 
commander, American Legion, Department of 
Illinois, 

Capt. Michael J. Ahearn. 

Perc Brautigam, national executive com- 
mitteeman, American Legion. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Buchanan. 

James F. O'Neil, past national commander, 
American Legion. 

E. F. McGinnis, 

Maj. Gen. Frank Sehwengel. 

Willlam Downey, assistant to Governor 
Stratton, 


Memoria. Services von Enpwarp A. HAYES, 
Past NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE AMERI- 
can LEGION 


(Address delivered by Brig. Gen. Julius 
Klein) 

This gathering of a loving family and 
devoted friends pays tribute to Capt. Edward 
A. Hayes. Not final tribute because his life 
was devoted to building a monument of 
respect and admiration that will be carried 
from generation to generation. 

Ed Hayes will be chronicled in the Book 
of Time as a man dedicated to his wonderful 
family, his country, and his faith—a cru- 
sader for tolerance, Justice, and fair play— 
a champion of America’s fighting men. 

I count myself among those fortunate 
individuals who followed his courageous 
leadership toward a better America. How 
strange is the course of fate and yet how 
wonderful that over 30 years ago our paths 
should cross and that this friendship should 
draw us together over life’s span. 

The spark of greatness was born in this 
man and it kindled a flame that brightened 
our Nation. And yet even with the fame 
ard honor of his schievements, his first 
thoughts were always directed toward his 
devoted family. 

Ed Hayes fought on many battlefields. 
Every promotion, whether in the United 
States Navy, in his profession as an attorney, 
or as a veteran and civic leader, was won the 
hard way—through the ranks and always 
to the top. 

Twice in his lifetime did he volunteer his 
services to his country. In 1917 he began 
his naval career as an apprentice. seaman 
and worked his way up through the ranks 
to receive his well earned commission, and 
although the war ended, he so strongly felt 
the dangers to America's shores that he 
volunteered again and was commissioned in 
the United States Naval Reserve. 

As the years passed on and the pages were 
torn from the calendar, new prominence and 
continued success came to this man as an 
attorney and civic and veteran leader. 

In 1933 his became the most powerful voice 
of all American Legion national commanders. 
He spoke for all faiths, races, and creeds and 
around the world his words were felt when 
he, as national commander of the American 
Legion, spoke like a prophet before the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier and warned of the 
Red menace. And because this man knew of 
war, he fought for peace and a strong defense. 
Yet even in his battle for peace, he found 
that for a second time in his life, he again 
would have to volunteer to serve his country 
in war. 
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Before Pearl Harbor, before war was de- 
clared, Ed Hayes gave up his successful law 
practice and left the arms of his loving family 
to don his uniform In service to his country. 
He served with valor and honor on all of 
America’s fighting fronts. No man could 
offer his country more than did Ed Hayes. 

As a Legionnaire, may I say the American 
Legion is strong today and will grow stronger 
for the good of our country because men like 
Ed Hayes were our leaders. We must keep 
this sacred heritage and carry on. Thus, we 
shall show ourselves worthy of the memory 
of Ed and it will inspire us until we, too, 
join his ranks. 

He made his last journey to our Capitol, 
which he so loved, with me only 2 weeks ago, 
in the interest of the great cause of Ameri- 
canism. Already sick and in pain, he did 
not shirk his duty, his friends, and country. 
In Washington, the citadel of democracy, I 
was with him and we returned to Chicago 
together. He felt his job was done. He 
should have cared for his own health and 
welfare first, but as always, with Ed Hayes, 
duty came first irrespective of the sacrifice 
and his last mission was again—beyond the 
call of duty. 

His last words were characteristic of that 
noble spirit when he turned to his beloved 
wife, Margaret, and said, “I love you.” 

And that is what we say to Ed Hayes today. 
We love you and will always love you. 

Not only 18 million veterans salute you to- 
day, Captain Hayes, but all other good citi- 
zens bow in reverance and in prayer. May 
your soul rest in peace. May the good Lord 
give strength to your wonderful family and 
bless them so that they may carry this heavy 
loss. 

Farewell, Comrade Hayes. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY Dr. L, ROBERT MELLIN, 
PAST COMMANDER, DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS 
MILITARY ORDER OF WoRLD WARS 


Ed, as I stand humbly before you to speak 
a few words to you, I am sure that 20 mil- 
lion veterans and the widows and orphans 
of our comrades who have died join me in 
telling you that you died for them. 

For 35 years you dedicated your life to the 
service of your comrades in need. 

You, too, ike many others could have left 
behind you many pieces of gold and silver, 
but instead you willed to us a heritage of 
Americanism, a love of humanity and a dedi- 
cation to the service of our comrades. 

All of us who have had the privilege of 
knowing you, knew that when you gave your 
hand you also gave your heart. 

I saw you daily during the last days of 
your earthly visit and I knew that you were 
aware of what was just ahead for you and 
in those last moments you were constantly 
at peace with God for next to your beating 
heart entwined about your left arm was the 
holy rosary. 

If I could have read your mind in your 
last moments I am sure the following 
thoughts were there: 

“I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless, 
Ilis have no weight and tears no bitterness, 
Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy 

victory? 
I triumph still, if those abide with me. 
Hold then Thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom and point me to 
the skies, 
Heaven's morning breaks and earth's shad- 
ows fiee, 
In life, in death, O Lord abide with me.” 

Ed, your body lies there in its last sleep 
but the spirit of your soul to remind us all 
of the greatness of you shall live forever. 


Brocraruy or FDWann A. HAYES 


Born January 5, 1893, Morrisonville, III.: 
St. Teresa's Parochial School, Decatur, II., 


Sleep in peace. 
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1898-1908; Brown's Business College, Decs- 
tur, III., 1908; court stenographer, 1909-12; 
St. Louis University (Law), St. Louis, Mo. 
LLB degree, June 1915; admitted to prac- 
tice, Ill, October 1915; member, firm Hayes 
& Downing, lawyers, Decatur, III., January 
1916 to June 1917; enlisted United States 
Navy, June 1917, as apprentice seaman, ad- 
vanced to chief yeoman; commissioned en- 
sign United States Naval Reserve, August 
1918; served as aide to Admiral Moffett; dis- 
charged March 1919; returned to law prac- 
tice at Decatur, Ill.; assistant attorney gen- 
eral, State of Illinois, 1928-33; department 
commander, Illinois, American Legion, 1929- 
30; chairman, American Legion rehabilita- 
tion committee area D (13 Midwest States), 
1931-32; national chairman, American Legion 
rehabilitation committee, 1932-33; commis- 
sioned lieutenant commander United States 
Naval Reserve, November 1933; national com- 
mander, American Legion, 1933-34; chair- 
man, resolutions committee, Republican 
Grass Roots Conference, Springfield, III., 
July 1935; manager, campaign committee, 
Frank Knox for President, 1935-36; chair- 
man, platform committee (Midwest area), 
Republican Party, 1938; called to active duty 
United States Navy, July 1941; executive 
assistant to head of Domestic Intelligence, 
United States Navy, August to November 
1941; special assistant to Secretary of Navy, 
November 1941 to April 1944; commissioned 
commander, United States Naval Reserve, 
July 1941; commissioned captain, United 
States Naval Reserve, June 1942; released 
from active duty April 27, 1945; chief coun- 
sel of the Subcommittee to Investigate the 
Administration of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, March 1, 1953-January 1954. 


Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Charles Lucey, from the Catholic 
Standard of April 8, 1955: 

Tue BACKDROP—THOSE Six COUNTIES 
(By Charles Lucey) 

Dusiin.—This essay, written after a short 
visit to Ireland, is about the bitterness 
growing out of partition of the six counties 
of northeast Ireland from the Irish Republic, 

It seems accurate to report there is no ac- 
tual tension today over partition, but the 
question of how this abrasive problem is to 
be solved has become clearly livelier in recent 
months. Here are the reasons: 

1. Secretly organized and maintained 
bodies of troops, committed to using force 
where it can be used against British author- 
ity in the six counties, are drilling and under 
arms in the south of Ireland. 

2. Armed raids have been staged in recent 
months on British garrisons in Armagh and 
Omagh. In one case a quantity of British 
arms was seized; the second raid was frus- 
trated. 

3. Prime Minister Costello and ex-Prime 
Minister DeValera of the Republic of Ireland 
have urged talks with officials of Northern 
Ireland on the partition issue. But these 
Officials say there is nothing to talk about— 
that the separation of the six counties has 
been “finally determined.” 

4. There has been some public discussion 
in England of the importance of all Ireland 
in case of major war. Some interests have 
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contended that if war came, Britain would 
have to press its interest in the use of Irish 
ports—a matter of bitter relations in the 
past which, in World War II, also involved 
the United States Government. 

It is difficult to be sure how much support 
there is among Irishmen for the recent stir- 
rings against division of the island into two 
separate political entities. Mr. Costello has 
contended that partition must be solved by 
peaceful means, Yet well-informed Irish- 
men say the Costello Government, through 
the regular army and the national policy can 
hardly fail to be aware of the secret drilling 
that goes on among those using the same 
designation as the insurgents who fought the 
war against the British 40 years ago—the 
IRA or Irish Republican Army. 

NEW SYMBOL 


There’s another two-letter symbol, A. P., 
which also is coming to have meaning all 
over the country. It stands for antiparti- 
tion, and was apparent in Ireland's St. Pat- 
rick’s Day parades. And partition was the 
theme of top government officials in holiday 
addresses. 

Some here believe that so long as political 
differences in the six counties are founded 
in great part on religious differences, with 
pro-British Protestants in control of the 
government and Catholic Nationalists in an 
overall minority, it is all but hopeless to 
look for solution by negotiation. They say 
the only answer is by force and the loss of a 
generation of young men of the Irish Repub- 
lic, as in the 1916-20 period, to make the 
case before the world. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION 


Others see a solution through a consider- 
able population movement from south to 
north, which has had some beginning and 
which could force greater political recog- 
nition for Irish Nationalists whose strength 
is minimized now because of gerrymander- 
ing of seats in the northern parliament, 

Then, still others say Ireland itself at 
home can hope to do little about what they 
see as northern stubborness well supported 
by Great Britain. They also say that even- 
tually the answer to partition must come 
from America and from the fact of Amer- 
ica’s traditional sympathy for the principle 
of self-determination. 

Now, in relation to Communist aggres- 
sion and to any threat of atomic warfare, 
it may seem that what happens in this little 
island in the North Atlantic has no great 
cosmic significance. But the fact is that 
Ireland does have something to contribute 
to the free world's side. Its strategic loca- 
tion in relation to Atlantic sea and air cross- 
ing facilities is obvious. 

Ireland knows that economically and 
otherwise its interests are closely tied to 

England. Remove the artificial barrier, 
Irishmen say, and that tie can grow and be- 
come stronger and more prosperous on a basis 
of real friendship. 


Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge, United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, Reports on Public Defenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following letter I received as chair- 
man of Subcommittee No. 2, in connec- 
tion with the public hearings on bills 
relating to representation of indigent 
defenders in United States district courts 
by public defenders: 


UNITED States DISTRICT COURT, 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
April 1, 1955. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: As requested by 
you when I appeared before your committee 
in Congress as a witness on Wednesday of 
this week, I am sending you herewith a state- 
ment of average sentences imposed by judges 
of this court compared with those imposed 
at other points. You doubtless will recall 
that in our court we handle major cases 
which customarily arise in State courts, as 
well as those which arise in United States 
courts. Therefore, the figures which we have 
assembled include certain types of United 
States cases such as narcotics, interstate 
car theft, fraud, and other thefts, assault 
and robbery on United States Government 
reservations and high seas, in respect of 
which our average sentence is compared with 
the national average; and we also compare 
cases usually arising in State courts such 
as various types of homicide, rape, larceny, 
robbery and burglary, in which we compare 
the average sentence here in comparison to 
the average sentence imposed in each of our 
neighboring States of Maryland and Virginia. 
We do not have readily available at this 
time the national average in State cases, 
since we have not been furnished figures 
from other than the two States mentioned. 
The figures which I am sending were fur- 
nished our court by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts and the United 
States Bureau of Prisons. 

At various times in the past we have read 
about statements being made that our sen- 
tences in narcotics cases have been low. You 
will note from the chart that the sentences 
in the District of Columbia in narcotics 
cases average over 2 years more than the 
national average. You will also note that 
with the sole exception of robbery cases, the 
average sentence imposed by our court in 
the District of Columbia in all of the cate- 
gories listed is higher than the national 
average. I do not know the full definition 
of robbery in other jurisdictlons, but I do 
know that in Washington robbery includes 
stealthy seizure and purse snatching, as well 
as armed or other robbery by force. 

I am especially interested in calling your 
attention to our average sentence In rape 
cases. You may recall Congressman For- 
RESTER stated at the hearing on Wednesday 
he understood our average was around 2 
years. In fact, the average sentence in rape 
cases for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
was 12.7 years, and in assault with intent 
to commit rape the average was 9.1 years. 
In addition to this, rape cases in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia include the statutory 
crime of carnal knowledge, that is com- 
mitted when a male has relations with any 
female under 16 years of age, even with her 
consent. 

The chart I am sending you is not in any 
great detail and relates only to the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954. (The Virginia 
figures cover the last 6 months of the fiscal 
year.) However, we have made similar stu- 
dies as to previous years so far as cases in 
United States courts are concerned and the 
results have been substantially the same. 
I think you will agree the information I 
am sending you strikingly refutes some of 
the unfounded talk which has resulted from 
published articles within the last several 
years. In submitting these figures I do so 
in order that the true facts may be known 
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to Members of Congress, some of whom 
apparently have been misinformed. I do not 
intend to convey the impression that I be- 
lieve lengthy sentencing is the sole, or neces- 
sarily, the principal deterrent to crime. 
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I am grateful to you and the other mem- 
bers of your committee in making it possible 
to send you this information, 

Sincerely yours, 
BOLITHA J. Laws. 


Average sentences imposed for the offenses listed 


trict Conrt for 


United States Dis- | United States Dis- | United States Dis- 
trict Court for 


The 88 United 


trict Court for States district 


the District of | the District of | the Eastern Dis- | Courts, (District 

Columbia, year | Maryland, year | trict of Virginia, | of Columbia ex- 

on ended June 30, ended June 30, ear ended June N 

2 ma 1954 30, L004 ~ 
Interstate car theft... 3.0 
Car theft (local) 1... 71 2.9 
theft. 73 4:1 
om 5.7 
15 3.0 
AS 4,3 
35 1.0 
KA. 1.4 
5 4.5 
174 9. 
172 6.8 
5 A P38 
ogres. 25.2 
Manslaughter 1. gi 9.9 
Manstaughter- 26 11.3. 

Negligent homicide. 4 2 
Abortion (death). we 1 10.0 
C K 28 11.3 
Rape (carnal knowledge). 17 12,7 
Assault to rah. ul 9.1 


1 J. cal offenses not usually tried in a Federal court. 
3 Offonros committed on 


Includes 2 life sentences, computed at 43 yeurs. 


Mnited States reservations and high seas. 


Average sentences imposed for selected local offenses in the District of Columbia during the 
year ended June 30, 1954, and in Virginia and Maryland during the d months ended 


June 30, 1954 
Sentences Imposed Bentences of prisoners received in State 
for District of Co- | institutions, 6 months ended June 30, 1954 
lumbia local of- 
fonses by the Dis- 
55 Court for the 
b i pee nip Virginia Maryland 
Offense Junie 30, 1954 
Averare Average 
Number | sentence | Number | sentence 
(years) (years) 
Murdet..... 122 22-222 on n 113 284.5 19.9 241 11.4 
Manslulighter =- 31 9.9 3.4 2⁰ 4.7 
Robbery... 174 9. 0 12.8 18 7.5 
Assault. ..... — a 2.8 uh 1.6 
Nurrbry 7 4.3 zun 28 
leaf oP 95 3.0 2.6 Bit 17 
Auto 71 2.9 2.1 42 1.9 
pO eae TEES 23 11.3 9.1 129 a9 


Includes 2 life sentences, computed at 44 years. 
2 Includes 7 life sentences, computed at 45 years, 
3 Includes 1 life sentence, computed at 45 years. 


Data from Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., Apr. 1, 1033. 


Why Lower Tariffs? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an excellently written 
article on the subject of Why Lower 
Tariffs. This article is written by Mr. 
Ernest H. Gaunt, formerly a resident of 
Andover, Mass., a part of my congres- 


sional district. It is printed in the 

March 31, 1955, issue of America’s Tex- 

tile Reporter. The arguments presented 

in this article are very timely and spe- 
cifically relate to the Trade Agreements 

Extension Act of 1955 now pending in 

the United States Senate. 
The article follows: 

Wary Lower TARIFFS? 
(By Earnest H. Gaunt) 

MOST OF THE LEGISLATORS, WRITERS, ACADEMI- 
CIANS, AND ECONOMISTS ADVOCATING LOWER 
TARIFFS HAVE NO DIRECT STAKE IN DOMESTIC 
TRADE 
With the recent renewal by President 

Eisenhower of the proposal to extend the 

reciprocal trade agreements for 3 years with 
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a possible reduction each year of 5 percent 
in import duties—shortly to come before 
Congress—this complicated and vital subject 
is again facing the industry. The influential 
Committee For Economic Development rec- 
ommends extension for 5 years with a possi- 
ble total tariff reduction of 25 percent. Two 
members of that CED dissented on the ground 
that any further lowering of the present 
duties should await more normal conditions. 

A Gallup poll announced January 8 indi- 
cated that slightly over half of those Inter- 
viewed had read or heard something about 
these proposals. The percentage favoring 
higher tariffs increased 10 percent over a year 
ago. 

This current majority egainst lower tar- 
iffs is significant. It stands despite the great 
volume of publicity by governmental leaders 
and the big mass-production steel, automo- 
bile and machinery Industries—since the 
early thirties—on behalf of gradually whit- 
tling away all protective import tariffs. 

One large group wishing for still lower 
tariffs sincerely believes they will be in the 
national Interest as well as for the world 
general welfare; that international trade is 
a two-way street, that in order for a nation 
to export surplus goods, and raw materials 
as cotton, tobacco, and wheat, it must take 
imports of other kinds of goods and raw 
materials from foreign countries. The alter- 
native is to continue money aid in various 
forms to foreign countries which have been 
or are potential users of American raw mate- 
riols and goods. 

They see the desirability of approximating 
a balance between values of exports and 
imports, counting on governmental foreign- 
aid money and tourlst money, and increased 
American investments abroad. The rest, 
they believe, must be done by this Nation 
encouraging and accepting more imporis 
which would give foreign countries the 
American dollars they need. 

In this group are some legislators, writ- 
ers, columnists, academicians, and econo- 
mists who have no direct stake in domestic 
industry but who consider themselves never- 
theless objective. 

Another group does have a direct interest 
in still lower tariffs. Some wish to continue 
their exports or to increase them or to start 
exporting; others wish to profit as importers. 
In this group are growers of raw materials of 
which the United States has a regular sur- 
plus beyond its domestic needs; and big 
mass producers of steel, automobiles, and 
of business and other machinery—who have 
built up overcapacity so far as the United 
States market is concerned. 

These mass producers feel they must ex- 
port, or stop growing. Automobile manu- 
facturers say they consider increased imports 
and exports to be in the national interest; 
and they assert that what is in the interest 
of the automobile industry is also in the 
national interest, 

Those American automobile makers who 


* have established branch manufacturing 


plants abroad, expect to take advantage of 
the cheaper foreign labor and lower for- 
eign living standards. And so they can es- 
pecially see the advantages to them of this 
country importing other goods than auto- 
mobiles. Those other industries to be given 
the low-tarif treatment for the benefit of 
sutomobile makers and others, do not re- 
gard their being considered expendable, 
with the same equanimity as do the bene- 
ficiaries of low tariffs. 

Those groups opposed to further lowering 
of tariffs, nowever gradual the whittling may 
be, or who want higher protective tariffs— 
include manufacturers of textiles, watches, 
electrical equipment, bicycles, pottery, chem- 
icals, independent oil producers, soft coal 
producers and others. Together, they add up 
to a very large sector of United States em- 
ployment. The proponents of protection of 
domestic American industry argue that this 
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is already n lower tariff country than any 
other important world-trading nations. 

The present aim of the industries wanting 
protective tariffs is not to grow larger or to 
export, but simply to be allowed to exist or 
break ecven—frankly for their own interest 
and that of their owners, stockholders, and 
employees. And like the automobile man- 
ufacturers they consider their existence to 
be vital to the national interest. 

Henry Hazlitt, of Newsweek, recently 
wrote that United States import barriers 
are nothing compared with the barriers to 
trade of Britain, and compared with the im- 
port barriers of all the countries that have 
exchange and currency control. He sald 
that the Tarif Commission recently calcu- 
lated that the American tariffs averaged 
about 514 percent of the value of all United 
States imports; and that on the same basis, 
it has been calculated that the British tar- 
iffs averaged more than 25 percent of the 
value of all British imports. 

Marion Heiss of the Cone Mills of North 
Carolina stated that foreign inconvertible 
currencies are implements of trade manipu- 
lation; that in most countries outside of 
North America, exchange rates are not re- 
lated to economic value or actual purchasing 
power, but instead they “bob up and down 
unpredictably according to the whims of 
their respective governments.” Under such 
conditions forelgn goods, values, and ex- 
change rates are often matters quite apart 
from the facts of the market. They are 
rigged and manipulated like puppets, to 
serve the selfish desires of the state. 

“Tariff duties (United States) are on the 
foreign value of imported goods. For this 
reason the protective effect of an established 
tarif is never constant. The foreign value 
is the internal value adjusted to an exchange 
rate Mable to fluctuate at any time. Hence 
foreign values in terms of dollars are ex- 
tremely unstable. A drop of 20 percent in 
exchange rates means the same to the Amer- 
ican importer as a 20-percent decline in 
price and a corresponding decline in the 
tariff. 

“Outside of North America at the end of 
1953, there appeared to be no country whose 
tariffs or trade restrictions against American 
goods generally were not more severe than 
5 years earlier. American cotton goods to- 
day are virtually excluded from thee domes- 
tic markets of the foreign textile manufac- 
turing countries.” 

O. Glenn Saxon of Yale University has 
pointed out the domination by foreign coun- 
tries of international trade, financial, and 
monetary relations—by socialistic theories 
of managed currencies, compensatory spend- 
ing, unbalanced budgets, monetization of 
public debts, competitive currency devalua- 
tions, arbitrary and discriminatory exchange 
controls, inconvertibility of currencies, arti- 
ficially maintained exchange rates among na- 
tional currencies, discriminatory export and 


Import duties, government fixation of mini- 


mum (monopolistic) prices on the exports of 
major itnernational staples, and state trad- 
ing as well as state financing. 

American protectionists earnestly remind 
people of the hundreds of small and medium- 
sized manufacturing concerns in this coun- 
try which have already been forced to run 
on short weeks, or shut down, throwing many 
thousands out of work; or compelled to 
liquidate or sell out to giant competitors— 
with many hanging on the verge—partly or 
largely due to our present low tariffs under 
the reciprocal trade agreements and to fol- 
Icwing the recommendations of the interna- 
tional conference called General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

They deplore that GATT is not responsible 
to Congress which constitutionally is sup- 
posed to handle tariffs but which are now 
delegated to the State Department. 

The protectionists want State Department 
Officials not to be so prone to attack only 
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American tariffs as trade barriers, but want 
them to know about and consider very type 
of trade restriction used by foreign trading 
countries as outlined by O. Glenn Saxon— 
when dealing with GATT. 

Some protectionists have asserted that 
representatives in GATT have been too 
largely theorists, lacking a practical feel or 
understanding of American industry as a 
whole. And complaint has been voiced that 
GATT meetings are held in secret with in- 
formation about tts proceedings unavallable 
to the public, and that this is contrary to 
American concepts, Fred G. Singer of du 
Pont de Nemours Co. recently said that 
tightly controlled information services have 
no counterpart in American Government. 
Dr. Leland Doan, of Dow Chemical Co., also 
recently said that GATT “has never been 
authorized by Congress nor has it made a 
full report of its deliberations to either Con- 
gress or the American people.” 

Other statements are that in GATT’s life- 
time the United States has lost about two- 
thirds of its textile export trade, which Wil- 
liam J. Erwin, of Dan River Mills of Virginia, 
suggests is this country's reward as the most 
generous nation in granting tariff conces- 
sions. He said that as a result of GATT, 
foreign nations had taken the easy road of 
encouraging export of their goods to the 
United States, the one region of supreme 
abundance, instead of stimulating the flow 
of their textiles to those areas of the world 
where people are in dire need of clothing; 
that only the United States and Canada un- 
der GATT have entered wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of true reciprocity. 

Those American Industries affected by low 
tariffs continue to cite the much lower 
wages paid in foreign countries whose sub- 
sidized exports are entering this country in 
great quantities under present tariffs—and 
call this unfair international competition. 
Britain, for instance, pays its worsted cloth 
weavers about one-third of what is paid in 
the United States, and other textile countries 
as West Germany pay even less than Brit- 
ain. Japan, which pays its cotton weavers 
less than one-tenth of our wages, is now get- 
ting its cotton textiles into the United 
States. 

Incidentally, both Japan and India are get- 
ting their textiles Into Britain to the great 
distress of Britain's milis and textile labor 
unions, Indian cloth is entering Britain at 
the rate of 200 million square yards a year, 
not only duty free but made from cotton 
subsidized by the Indian Government. 

On January 5, the Australian minister of 
commerce said that his country might with- 
draw from GATT “unless Britain stops buy- 
ing unfairly subsidized exports to Australian 
detriment.” Canada is now debating its 
tariffs, with a possibility that they may be 
raised, even on British goods, perhaps dou- 
bled in some instances—in order to restore 
Canada’s textile industries to normal health 
and employment. 

On January 8, the Christian Sclence Moni- 
tor reported that Swedish textile manufac- 
turers are now pressing their governments 
for higher tariffs to protect them from West 
Germany which in the past 3 years has in- 
creased its textile exports to Sweden from 35 
percent to 65 percent—the wage costa in 
West Germany being about 60 percent of 
Sweden's. 

American protectionists are not happy when 
somebody else is badiy hurt by foreign low- 
wage, subsidized, unfair international com- 
petition—but they note with wry humor 
that it seems inevitable that some people 
must have their own ox gored before they 
become aware of what the same digs mean 
to others. 

Comment has been made that some Japa- 
nese producers may not be including in their 
price export price, anything at all for labor, 
and that they can do so because of the export 
subsidies paid them by their cariels and 
government, 
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Southern cotton mills are protesting the 
mounting flow of imports of Japanese cotton 
goods. Work-clothing manufacturers in 
same region are alarmed at the possibility 
of a simultaneous increase in imports of 
Japancse work clothing and an increase in 
United States minimum wage to 90 cents 
per hour while the Japanese work-clothing 
manufacturers pay a wage of around 13 cents 
hourly. 

J. Spencer Love, head of Burlington In- 
dustries—is much oposed to a further re- 
duction in textile tariffs. His business is 
now the largest textile corporation in this 
country. With its related organizations the 
Burlingon Mills employs about 36,000 at an 
hourly average rate of $1.32. On January 
12, he urged that textile men “strongly sup- 
port the enactment of a 90-cents-an-hour 
minimum wage.” But he said that at the 
same time they should fight a reduction in 
the tariff rate which would undermine the 
American pay scale and threaten future wage 
raises. 

He said that the American textile indus- 
try could probably compete with Japan and 
other countries on the basis of a 90-cent 
hourly minimum—but to lower the present 
tariff duties “would be inviting disaster for 
the entire industry.” 

The protective tariff, American manufac- 
turers say that foreign manufacturing na- 
tions which “must export or die,” unabashed- 
ly give export subsidies to their manufactur- 
ers as a matter of their protection and in 
their national interest. American manu- 
facturers who badly need protection by 
means of adequate tariffs to balance low 
foreign wages and high foreign export sub- 
sidies—cannot understand how some Ameri- 
cans seem to regard “protection” as a nasty 
word when it is for Americans, but a proper 
thing when, disguised under foreign cartel 
institutions and currency and other manip- 
ulations, it is used by foreign nations. 

George Sokolsky wrote “the American pre- 
fers to do his business forthright and direct, 
and when he tries to be devious, as he needs 
to be in world leadership, he often becomes 
ludicrous. It is the ingenue playing the 
heavy.” Mr. Sokolsky also thinks the cur- 
rent struggle over tarifs has become an un- 
even one between American “bigs” and 
“smalls.” 

True reciprocity surely means a two-way 
street, but the reciprocal trade agreements 
and GATT have not worked out on a mutual 
basis—rather as a one-way street in which 
the United States and Canada have favored 
the trade of foreign nations. For instance, 
any tariff reduction by this country to Japan, 
under the most-favored-nation clause, can 
also be claimed by nations which do not 
need that particular reduced tariff. This is 
a giveaway to the latter nations, to American 
industries not needing protective tariffs but 
getting them because they were granted to 
industries deserving them. 

Such giveaways to those nations which are 
proving able to get up on their own feet are 
not trade but gifts, and should not be 
allowed to masquerade as trade, or under 
the false label of “reciprocity.” 

Abraham Lincoln was for tariff protection 
for domestic industries on the ground that 
by trading with one another one had both 
the goods and the money. Protectionists of 
today, as Lincoln in his day, doubt that it 
is sound world humanitarianism for this 
country to help its own house be pulled 
down to assist foreigners to rebulld thelr 
houses. Protectionists and most informed 
neutrals believe this country’s help as a na- 
tion should be confined largely to aiding 
such foreign nations as are soundly trying 
to recover free and fair internal competitive 
enterprise and to abolish or lessen the 
stranglehold of monopolistic cartels. 

The majority of Americans know that there 
are prudential limits to their own families 
spending, and most should know that at 
the present time there are prudential limits 
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to the amount of foreign aid the United 
States can safely afford, including too-low 
import tarifs. The idea of balancing trade 
internationally by giveaways can become an 
absurdity, as it would be absurd for a doctor 
to balance his health conditions with his 
patients by purposely contracting or spread- 
ing disease. 

Exports made today or tomorrow by the 
United States at the expense of too many 
American workers, small entrepreneurs, and 
investors in vital industries like textiles are 
not sound economics or democracy. 

This country needs exports and imports, 
but not at the price of sacrificing vital in- 
dustries, in order to get export trade for 
steel and automobiles. Nor must this coun- 
try be more humanely helpful to Japan or 
other unfortunate or backward nations to 
keep them out of the Communist orbit and 
retain them as an outer line of defense. 
Cartainly by embracing or copying the weak- 
ening features of foreign state socialism and 
monopoly cartels—this Nation may be “sink- 
ing” the ship to clean out the rats. 

Most Americans who are not directly or 
selfishly interested in either lower or higher 
tariffs but who are fairminded and reason- 
ably objective, agree that if still lower tariffs 
are today actually in the general welfare, 
present and near future, those companies 
and their workers being displaced and sacri- 
ficed should receive compensatory damages, 
and those being helped should pay the costs 
thereof. Such Americans believe in pro- 
moting world welfare but not at the expense 
of domestic general welfare. 

Unemployment insurance is not enough 
to allow workers displaced by too low tariffs, 
to adjust by getting new jobs, and learning 
new skills and to meet the expenses of 
moving to new areas; and such unemploy- 
ment insurance does not replace to the own- 
ers and stockholders the long-time accumu- 
lated value of their investments in plants 
and goodwill. The simple justice of com- 
pensatory indemnity payments by govern- 
ments to their victims, has long been rec- 
ognized by all civilized nations acting for 
what they consider their general welfare, as 
in building highways, schools, or other public 
works, which require the taking over of the 
Property of individual persons. 

The funds to pay indemnities to low-tariff 
victims could well come from special export 
taxes on Americans who directly benefit from 
low tariffs, such as exporters of American 
automobiles and other machinery, and steel; 
and special import taxes on importers of 
low-wage, subsidized foreign goods. Extra 
high unemployment taxes could be fairly 
coliected from manufacturing exporters. 
And the income from such special sources 
should be earmarked solely for payment of 
these Indemnities. 

The classic argument of free-traders and 
low-tariff advocates is that tariffs raise the 
price to consumers. This contention com- 
pletely overlooks the fact that when pro- 
lective tariffs aid the domestic consumer 
to keep in fair competition with the foreign 
low-wage, subsidized producer, a foreign 
monopoly of local markets can be pre- 
Vented. Silk and rubber and coffee are 
examples famillar to most people, and even 
though silk and rubber were on the free 
Ust, American consumers in World Wars 
were at the mercy of the whim or greed of 
foreign monopolies as to the price paid for 
these commodities in this country. 

A Christian Science Monitor news item 
of January 7 reports that Britain’s cotton 
and rayon mills in 1954 paid their highest 
dividends since their 1920 boom. And divi- 
dends in 1953 were almost as high. During 
1953 and 1954, American cotton, rayon, and 
Worsted mills suffered heavy losses and great 
Unemployment. 

Informed American consumers will realize 
that while this Government has not given 
Subsidies to its own manufacturers—low 
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tariffs are in effect subsidies to low-wage for- 
eign cartel manufacturers. 

Is it good national or international policy 
to aid the giant industries of any country to 
wipe out small and medium-sized independ- 
ent manufacturers, though doing it grad- 
ually—like chopping off a dog’s tail by 
inches? Bigness which grows naturally 
without artificial aid from Government 
cannot, and perhaps should not, be stopped 
in such growth unless its very size becomes 
a dangerous menace. Bigness could be a 
dangerous menace by too greatly handicap- 
ping many smaller natural growths and in- 
stitutions vital to national economic and 
social health. 

Another danger from bigness lies in the 
attempts, so far thwarted by antitrust laws, 
of some American bigs consorting with for- 
eign cartel-bigs in International trade. 

Addicts of the theory that everything ts 
better, see no danger in artificial bigness. 
Such addicts do not seem notable for quality- 
mindedness, as the Socialists have not been 
in some of their programs. State-Socialists 
and their impatient allies the Communists, 
welcome all trends towards bigness and con- 
centration, so that the whole nation may 
more easily be taken over by the State. 

Boiled down to its economic phase, are 
not the basic problems of tariffs these: (1) 
should one export too many American jobs, 
and lower decent living standards in order 
to balance imports of goods from low-wage, 
subsidized manufacturers in countries like 
Japan and other exporting nations? Or (2) 
should one give unneeded assistance to 
American giant mass-production industries 
which have bullt up overcapacity and must 
export to keep on growing? (3) Do con- 
sumers really want foreign bargains based 
on unfair international trade? (4) Should 
one copy nations enslaved by their monopoly- 
cartels, in their policies of “birth-control” of 
new and small, independent industry, and 
euthanasia of such small- and medium-sized 
industries as now exist? (5) Is it wise to go 
so far in reduction of tariffs as to use up or 
kill seed-corn? (6) Will the serious crip- 
pling or destruction of some of the vital 
American industries by too-low tariffs re- 
sulting in unfair international competition, 
help the automobile, steel, and machinery 
industries to sell enough of their product in 
domestic markets when the many thousands 
of worker-consumers in the sacrificed Indus- 
tries become unemployed? 

Finally, this Nation must keep its highly 
skilled industries to maintain a better Amer- 
ica and a better world. 


The Atomic Revolution Is Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp I include The Atomic 
Revolution Is Here, an exclusive inter- 
view with John Jay Hopkins, president 
of the General Dynamics Corp., appear- 
ing in the March 18 issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report: 

THE Atomic REVOLUTION Is HERE 
(Interview with atomic-submarine builder 

John Jay Hopkins, president, General Dy- 

namics Çorp.) 

(When people think of atoms, it is usual- 
ly with fear. They think only of bombs. 
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(But atoms, says an atomic industrialist, 
can be a boon to mankind as well as a bane, 
Atomic power, he predicts, is going to raise 
living standards all over the world. 

(John Jay Hopkins, who makes this pre- 
diction, is president of General Dynamics 
Corp., which built the first atomic subma- 
rine. 

(Atomic power, Mr. Hopkins maintains, is 
no mere dream of the future. It is here 
now. 

(The United States, in his view, should 
take the lead in putting it to work. Back- 
ward nations can be industrialized—and, he 
suggests, the United States will gain new 
markets and new friends. 

(In this interview, held in the conference 
room of U. S. News & World Report, Mr. 
Hopkins tells how the atom can promote 
peace instead of war.) 

Question. Mr. Hopkins, you have just built 
a submarine—— 

Answer. The Nautilus. 

Question. Powered by an atomic reactor— 
it generates power from atomic materials? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Is this the first commercial use 
of a reactor, or is this really commercial? 

Answer. Well, you might say it is in one 
sense “commercial.” It demonstrates what 
a reactor can do. It's the same type—al- 
though there are a number of different kinds 
of reactors—that you would build for a com- 
mercial installation. It’s the first applica- 
tion of atomic power to propulsion—the first 
that we know of where the heat from a re- 
actor was converted into useful work—into 
propulsion. 

Question. Is the advantage that the Nau- 
tilus will be able to travel submerged almost 
indefinitely? 

Answer. You won't have to refuel, al- 
though you may have to do something tg 
the reactor from time to time; but the sub- 
marine can travel around the earth, under 
water, at very high speeds. Because the re- 
actor doesn't need oxygen, it frees you real- 
ly from the power problem. It gives you an 
enormously greater amount of power within 
the same space as you had before with the 
traditional method of the diesel engine and 
electric storage batteries. 

Question. Is the reactor that you built for 
the submarine going to become practical in 
industry? 

Answer. It would be most practical. This 
particular submarine reactor may not be the 
type. This is a smail reactor. In a sub- 
marine, you need only a limited amount of 
power. It’s a lot greater than any power 
we've ever had before in a submarine. 

For electricity production, however, they're 
talking about 100,000—or even 200,000 kilo- 
watts. Such a reactor might be as big as a 
large building. 

Question. What would this 200,000-kilo- 
watt reactor do? 

Answer. It would take care of a city of 
about 250,000 people. Perhaps more than 
that. The largest single unit usually put 
in a major power station today is 150,000 
kilowatts. 

Question. Do you thing there Is something 
very significant going on in industrial atomic 
power throughout the world? 

Answer. Oh, by all means. I would say in 
Engiand and Belgium and France—they have 
8 building started down on the Rhone. 

Question. But all of that’s in an early 
stage, isn't it? 

Answer. No; notin England. A year and 
& half ago at the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board the senior in charge came over 
from Harwell and showed actual photographs 
of their atomic installations. 

Question. Are they ahead of us? 

Answer. Yes; in having a program defined 
10 years ahead. Now, remember, a reactor 
is not a weapon except that you use it in a 
weapon such as a submarine. A reactor is 
a heat-producing unit, 
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Question. Is this country going to move 
now more rapidly into the industrial field 
with atomic energy? 

Answer. I think we will be forced to do so. 

Question. What's holding us back? 

Answer. I think there are two factors. One 
fs the lack of general understanding on the 
part of our public. I thoroughly subscribe 
to the security that we have had on our 
weapons. We must still have that, but I 
think in general it’s been thought to be too 
much of a “hush-hush” subject. You are not 
supposed to talk about it, like “the birds and 
the bees,” and all that. However, other 
countries have been engaging in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy too, and they are go- 
ing on talking about it in a very frank man- 
ner. The result is that the American busi- 
nessman hasn't had too thorough a concep- 
tion of what it is all about. 

It isn't because of failure to have informa- 
tion available, I made a speech, “Atoms 
for Peace,” way back last April in Vancouver, 
and I’ve been making speeches for about 2 
Years now on the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

I have been pleading for not only American 
industrialists but others to realize that 
atomic energy is a great boon to mankind, 
not just a bane. Fire was dangerous, too, 
when it was first discovered. It was prob- 
ably considered very destructive until men 
learned how to strike it from flint when they 
wanted to, and how to warm their hands 
over it, and how to extinguish it when they 
wanted to. How it could be used for cooking 
came much later. Atomic energy is much 
the same thing. 

Sure, it’s dangerous. But we know already 
how to handle it and control it, and from 
now on, now that secret has been learned, 
atomic energy must be harnessed and put to 
use. 

Question. Businessmen have to learn how 
to make money out of it, don't they? 

Answer, Absolutely, 

Question. Can they do that? 

Answer. Yes, but you're getting ahead of 
me. The whole world ought to know about 
the usefulness of this thing. There's a big 
philosophy involved. There are a lot of 
people in this country who are frightened. 
I think worrying about the use of the H- 
bomb has affected the whole national psy- 
chology. Of course, we have to warn people. 
They have to have all these installations and 
civil-defense organizations—Governor Peter- 
s80n's organization, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, has to function. 

But there’s no reason why people should 
have that on their minds all the time. 

I believe that the beneficent uses of this 
great power—this God-given fundamental 
power, what you might almost call God Him- 
self in action—can be explained to people. 
They can be told how it has the potential of 
bringing blessings to everybody on this 
planet, Telling them the creative possibik- 
ties in the atom—not just the destructive— 
might take the edge off some of these worries. 

So, 2 years or so ago we started to make 
talks about that side of the atom and to get 
some optimistic philosophy out about it. 

The first thing we want to get over to the 
public is that it is a wonderful thing to have 
this power and that we should get going on it 
quickly. 

Question. Do you think that we are drag- 
ging our heels now? 

Answer, No, we're not dragging our heels, 
but I think it's a wonderful thing—a great 
lift—for instance, when Consolidated Edison 
of New York comes in and says, “We're going 
to spend 30 to 40 million dollars on an atomic 
powerplant,” 

It's not going to be here for a while unless 
they find cheaper ways of shielding, and so 
forth. But they should find cheaper, lighter 
methods of doing all these things. It's still 
going to be a little uneconomic in certain 
centers. 
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Now, New York City, of course, brings in a 
lot of coal and oil. You see it in the barges 
ali the time. I don’t know what Consoli- 
dated Edison's costs are, but they are antici- 
pating 5 years from now when costs will be 
down and we'll be getting more efficient pro- 
duction in all of these things. Then they'll 
be all right. But there are many uses other 
than to generate electric power, like the 
marine uses we have been talking about here. 

Question, Would the British sell atomic 
reactors commercially in places, for example, 
like Brazil? 

Answer. Oh, sure, they could make them to 
sell just like you make bollers or electric 
motors. Just like Babcock & Wilcox, General 
Electric, and Westinghouse, 

Question. Is there a demand for that type 
of thing today? 

Answer. I certainly think there will be— 
and soon, 

POWER FOR JAPAN, INDIA 


Question. There's a lot of interest in it? 

Answer. Yes. I'd say that, so far as we 
are concerned, we are faced with what I call 
the paradox of the world markets. You see, 
in the United States electricity is available 
to us at 4 to 7 mills per kilowatt-hour. Now, 
that's guaranteed power. We've got all the 
coal and oil we want, although we import a 
little oll—the Independent Oil Marketing As- 
sociation says we're importing too much, 
But here in this country we are already fuel 
rich, and we don't need this new atomic fuel 
very badly, do we? 

All right. But now to go to Japan, where 
it costs 20 mills per kilowatt-hour for elec- 
tricity, and they can’t develop much more 
power from conventional fuels, even water- 
power, on any economic basis. 

Then go to a place like India, where they 
Just can't possibly develop even their water- 
power —it's too expensive. 

And go to France, where they're building 
their fourth hydro unit on the Rhone and 
where they told me last May it was the last 
it had gotten too expensive to build any 
more. 

Question. What does their electricity cost 
them? 

Answer. I think it is probably around the 
neighborhood of 12 mills per kilowatt-hour— 
I know it’s about 3 times more expensive 
than ours—so it's about 12 to 14 mills. 
That's the cost, including the installation 
cost. They are building their last conven- 
tional hydroelectric unit now. And when 
it’s through they're not building any more, 

I asked the French, “Well, what are you 
going to do then?” 

The headman said, “By then—it will be 
5 years from now—I think we'll have atomic 
power.” 

I said, “I think you're right.” So that’s 
why France is working on atomic power. 
They can use it. 

Brazil and Italy, too—even Switzerland, 
The topman in Switzerland told me they 
have a 4 million population, or close to 
that—-probably a little bit more. And they 
don't see how they can have any more people 
in Switzerland because they don't have any 
more power. They have developed their 
waterpower about as fully as possible. And 
economically—if they keep their present 
standard of living—the population is about 
the limit that can live there, And now they 
don't know what to do about it. 

Switzerland is very much interested in 
atomic power because it gives them hope 
they can supplement their waterpower and 
thereby provide jobs for all these mouths 
that are coming along to be fed. 

Therefore, I'm wondering for our country— 
and this is the paradox I mentioned—if it 
isn't much more important for us to pay at- 
tention to the international development of 
atomic energy in peacetime and not worry 
too much about our own installations here 
except perhaps for experimental purposes, 
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and concentrate on going to Japan, on going 
to India, Brazil, and the other friendly na- 
tions. We're working out the know-how 
here, 

We, who engineer—and we've done it al- 
ready, that's why we in America lead in this 
fileld—we, who engineer and build and man- 
ufacture have had better manufacturing 
facilities and staffs and know-how than any 
other nation in the world. We can beat 
England to that and we can beat Germany 
to that, even. We've done it—that’s why 
our weapons are always more effective. We 
can do this Job better than anyone else— 
but why do it for ourselves when it does not 
compete soundly with our present form of 
power? Why don't we go ahead and do this 
internationally for others—and that way 
keep our world markets? 

Question. You mean do it in cooperation 
with others? 

Answer. Naturally—any foreign nation you 
could work with. We've had alot of uranium 
from Belgium—that would be a logical place. 
South Africa is furnishing uranium. Can- 
ada, for instance 

Question. And you would do it from the 
know-how or technical standpoint? 

Answer. Les. Many nations would look to 
us. India, for instance, has no manufactur- 
ing facilities, but I think India has a pretty 
good supply of uranium—certainly, thorium. 

There would be everything to gain. We 
would do most of the manufacturing and 
engineering and furnish most of the know- 
how. We have the know-how. You can 
distribute a certain amount of operating 
know-how wherever you want. 


RAISING LEVEL OF LIVING 


Question. If they had the atomic power- 
plants they could go on building up thelr 
over-all industry there? 

Answer. Yes, And that would give them $ 
chance to bring their standards of living up- 
Of course, the major factor in any standard 
of living is the degree of industrialization— 
that is the major factor in keeping peoples 
from starving. 

We think it won't be long before water for 
irrigation purposes is created through the 
application of atomic heat—I mean the puri- 
fication of saline waters, of sea waters. 

The industrial atom will affect agriculture. 
it will affect medicine. And with that, I 
think, generally—I'd give it a period of years. 
50 years or so—I think you will begin to 
get the standards of living up all over the 
world. You will begin to get all these 
mouths fed. What is it Gandhi said? “TO 
the millions who have to go without tw? 
meals a day, the only acceptable form ið 
which God dare appear is food.” 

If we could only get a few grains of rice 
to eat a day, and had to wonder where the 
next meal was coming from, we would be 
most unhappy, I think. And the terrible 
danger, of course, is that some other nation 
may get the idea and for imperialistic pur, 
poses appear to Asia’s billion people as “God- 

Question. Will the atomic reactors a 
ever be able to furnish power as cheaply as 
the 4 to 7 mills per kilowatt-hour that wé 
have in America? 

Answer. That's an engineer’s problem, and 
we've had to do some guessing over a period 
of years. There will be new discoveries 
It's like the beginning of steam, the applicat 
tions of fire and electricity, Just think cha 
we've done in electricity. There have 
vast developments since 1880. 

In the last 10 years you've seen the coming 
of television. Ieasily remember when we nad 
the old-fashioned-type telephone, the 
ander Bell type. Look at all the cha 
that have occurred in your telephone 
then. Now the same thing is going to 
pen in this atomic field. Even in the 
science of the field there are going to be tre- 
mendous developments and discoveries be“ 
yond our imaginations to predict, 
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Question. Aren't there places where power 
can be produced cheaper with atomic energy? 

Answer. Oh, yes. I would say so. And 
places we are especially interested in such 
as Thule, in Greenland, where you have no 
wood, coal or oil. 

Question. You would need a portable re- 
actor, then? 

Answer. Yes. I hope they will hurry it up. 

Question. There isn't any reason why we 
shouldn't work along and hurry up our de- 
velopment in power, is there? 

Answer, There is every reason why we 
should do all we can to develop reactors for 
submarines, and so forth. 

Question. For automobiles and railroads, 
too? 

Answer. Yes, it would be feasible, although 
the automobile presents a number of prob- 
lems. 

END OF “HUSH-HUSH” ERA 
Question. Is industry interested? 
Answer. Yes; more and more so. When I 

talked to the members of the Economic 
Club of New York just last April, I had 
many men, heads of great corporations and 
others, question me because they're vitally 
interested and need to know more. And 
I've noticed now in meetings of the Atomic 
Industrial Forum and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board more and more busi- 
nessmen are attending—as many as half a 
dozen from a corporation. The Conference 
Board is starting up another 5-day confer- 
ence, now, The University of Michigan is 
having one. They are very widely attended 
now by representatives of various indus- 
tries that may be affected by it. 

Corporate interest in industrial atomic 
energy has snowballed in the last 2 years 
from little or no understanding. Yet so 
many—we've been watching this, remember, 
since back in 1947—so many have thought 
it was one of those “hush-hush” things, 
something you couldn't even dream about 
using in any way, that they have had no 
conception of the controls that have been 
taken from around it in the last 5 years. 

But I think these inhibitions and this 
timidity are disappearing very rapidly, 
though you still find it. And there is a 
natural lethargy, I find, on the part of cer- 
tain segments of our industry. It’s not espe- 
clally true in companies where you have 
great leaders such as Mr. Sloan [board 
chairman] of General Motors, or Bill Price 
[president] of Westinghouse, Ralph Cor- 
diner [president] of General Electric, and 
other leaders who are restless and don't let 
grass grow under their feet—who are always 
alert and onto new developments. But 
there are a number of companies which are 
lethargic—they're making some rapid 
turnover consumer items and they can't 
see anything in it for them. They just 
hope that nobody will drop an atomic bomb 
on their plants. 

Question. Do you find any coal or ofl peo- 
‘ple enthusiastic about atomic power? 

Answer. Segments of the oll industry are 
enthusiastically interested now. They know 
that if they get into atomic research, they're 
bound to get a lot of shortcuts in their 
refining methods: I know they’re going to 
do it in chemistry. Dow Chemical and all 
the big chemical companies, Monsanto, the 
rest of them—they've been after this for 3 
or 4 years. They saw it right away. I know 
they're going to get it. And oll is nothing 
but chemistry, this refining of oil. In fact 
the new chemical business is run on molecu- 
lar and atomic research. 

Question. That seems to be the biggest 
Part? 

A. Certainly it is. Gene Holman of Esso 
[board chairman, Standard Oi Company 
(New Jersey)] bought himself some cobalt 
the other day—irradiated cobalt. He bought 
all he could—32 pounds of it, or something 
like that. They've got a $250,000 building 
Tor research in possible atomic approach in 
ol refining. 
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ATOM VERSUS COAL AND OIL 


Question. What about coal? 

Answer. Atomic energy can be used as a 
substitute for either the solid fuels or the 
liquid fuels. I think we ought to be careful 
in using the liquid fuels. We're using them 
very prodigally. In one way we ought to 
hold back on it. I don't know how many 
hundreds of years—100 or 200 years—the sup- 
ply will last. Liquid fuel is easily packaged. 
It's easily carried. It has a great many ad- 
vantages you will never get out of a reactor, 
which is heavy and has to be more or less 
stationary. 

Well, we've got a portable reactor, too, but 
it’s not like carrying liquids around. And 
solid fuels for cooking, and so forth—I don't 
think there is any substitute for making steel 
with coke, and so on. I can't see that it 18 
possibly going to interfere with either the 
quid or solid fuel business at all. 

Question. Every once in a while you hear 
it said that power from the reactor would 
not be practical unless you make and sell 
byproducts for the bomb—would you go into 
that? 

Answer. That is more of a question for an 
engineer and a scientist, but I believe reactors 
can be practical—profitable, that is—without 
producing plutonium or bomb material. 

Such comments on practicality would 
probably be valid if you were starting out 
just for commercial power. It is question- 
able whether you would ever have been able 
to sell people on affording an Oak Ridge for 
commercial purposes, let’s say, Neverthe- 
less, today we've got such plants, and they're 
capable of turning out the kind of fuel that 
you need for commercial reactors. 

Question. In the future, though, unless 
you maintain these plants to make the mate- 
rial for the bomb, would you haye the mate- 
rial for the industrial use of the reactor? 


Answer. Yes. You would have to create 
them if you didn't have them. You might 
hope to find another process, but it would be 
pretty much of a job. But they don’t need 
to be used primarily for destructive weapons. 
In an era of peace they could supply the 
materials for a new world. Atomic bombs, 
you know, can be turned into peaceful 
objects. 

Question. Is the supply of uranium a prob- 
lem any more? 

Answer. They are finding more and more 
of it all the time. Of course, there is a big 
drive down in New Mexico now and I under- 
stand Texas is looking for it. As for high- 
grade uranium, Czechoslovakia has a big, 
high-grade deposit. There are very large de- 
posits of a fair grade, just fair, though in 
South Africa in the gold mining. They've 
taken these tailings that are up on the sur- 
face and they're readily available. There is 
quite a lot of it there. 

In the Belgian Congo I believe there is the 
richest deposit. Canada has made some im- 
portant discoveries in the Great Slave Lake 
area, and so forth. There just seems to be 
quite a bit of it around. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has painted a much more prom- 
ising picture of the supply. 

Question. So if industry wants to go in, it 
can go in? 

Answer. Five years ago they were very 
much worrled about the supply. But I sus- 
pect some of their optimism now arises from 
the fact that thorium and some of the other 
elements, perhaps one or two of the other 
elements, will show them the way not to use 
too much uranium. 

WORLD WAR'S SOLE BOON 

Question. When will the taxpayers start 
getting some money back from this deal? 

Answer. Well, it’s probably the only bless- 
ing that came out of World War II—the fact 
that we've got atomic energy. I suppose 
you would have to look at the cost and re- 
payment potential over a period of 50 years 
or so, There are a number of blessings that 
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can come out of it and probably will. Some 
have come out already. 

On December 1 last, I proposed an inter- 
national atomic lend-lease plan whereby 
we would help finance the implantation of 
atomic reactors in power-short countries all 
over the world—countries friendly to us, of 
course. Japan reacted very strongly to the 
idea. They need atomic power very badly. 
They want desperately to get started. About 
10 days or 2 weeks after the speech had 
been printed on the front pages of Japanese 
papers, the Russians announced a plan to 
give industrial reactors to their satellites. 

Question. How about our Government? 
Are you getting any response? 

Answer. Well, before I accepted the inyi- 
tation to Japan we checked with the State 
Department. They know all about it. We 
also talked with other Government agencies, 
and they are very much interested. They 
want to get around to the psychological ap- 
proach and they need to get across to the 
world the blessing that atomic energy could 
really be. You know, we are unpopular in 
some parts of the world. There are many 
reasons, some of which, of course, are not 
fair to us. I've always found, when I loaned 
money to a friend and he wasn't able to pay 
it back, I lost a friend. I think we lose our 
friends by a lot of our activities. 

My thesis is to help friendly nations with 
American know-how, with reactors of the 
research type and perhaps the portable ones 
later on; to help them develop the power they 
need so badly and that we don't need so 
badly. They could pay us back, of course. 
Many are so anxious to get it that payment 
isn't too much of a question. 

Question. What would it cost? 

Answer. We figured about $250 a kilo- 
watt, and that's probably around the maxi- 
mum to build a commercial reactor. For 
instance, you could start with an experi- 
mental reactor for around $1.5 or $2 mil- 
lion—that’s what these college experimen- 
tals are costing. If you go to a portable at 
$2 or $2.5 million you wouldn't get a great 
deal of power, but at least you'd get a 
great deal of know-how of these things. 
Then later you can go into the larger sized 
reactors. There are plans under way for 
10,000, 20,000, and up to 200,000 kilowatts. 

Now that's a problem: It would be 3 or 4 
times more expensive than steamplant of 
an orthodox type and it might run up to 
about $25 million or thereabouts to build 
such a reactor now. Later on it would be 
developed, of course, into a greater reactor 
but the power cost will be much cheaper. 
It could mean that a $25-million installa- 
tion might take care of a city of several 
hundred thousand people. 

You could really develop Japan's present 
electrical power if you put in, say, 12 reactors 
costing around $25 million apiece. It would 
strike off the natural limits on thelr power 
supply, and let them use their manpower— 
they're getting more people all the time. 
That's one of the big worries—they'‘re get- 
ting up to 90 million people. They can live 
on that island provided they get jobs. They 
can bring in their food and raw materials, 
and a boundless supply of nuclear power 
would let them export their skills and labor 
without limit. I don’t know what we're 
going to do about it, but Japan's our prob- 
jem and we've got to get busy solving it. 

Question: Well, what you suggest would 
cost $300 million dollars. And we've al- 
ready given them much more than that — 

Answer: Oh, yes, we've given them 82.5 
billions already. And this wouldn't be done 
all at once, This would be over & period of 
20 years. 

Question: And you could go to a country 
like Brazil 

Answer: Sure, and get them started. But 
what we ought to do right away is to get 
this operating know-how started. We've got 
to get a lot of youngsters in engineering 
schools. This thing is highly compiex, and 
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these operators have to know what they 
are doing. It's going to take 10 years to do 
that in a country like Brazil. And the thing 
to do is to start with an experimental re- 
actor right away. There are probably about 
10 or 15 universities all with experimental 
reactors, and our boys are all learning. Well, 
that's good, because our boys have got to 
go and show these Brazilians and Itallans 
the know-how. 
ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


Question: We ought to build up our 
skills, then? 

Answer: Yes, sure. We ought to create 
all the skills because we've got to export 
those skills sometime—I mean temporarily 
lend them. There is really a tremendous 
economic revolution involved. And we've 
got to look at it as much more of a revolu- 
tion than the industrial revolution was, be- 
cause you are dealing with many more hun- 
dreds of millions of people. You had a hand- 
ful of people to deal with in the old days of 
the industrial revolution. Now you have a 
really serious situation. 

Question: The atomic revolution is here, 
then? 

Answer: Yes. I want to emphasize this, 
too, since we're in this field: President 
Eisenhower did a very fine thing when he 
appeared before the U. N. and made a great 
speech and said: Here, now, we'd like to all 
get together, all of us, including Russia, 
because they are members of the U. N., and 
we will talk this (atomic-energy) thing over 
and get something started. That was his 
proposal. Russia tried to put it in the Secu- 
rity Council so they would haye a veto— 
you know all the history—trying to ham- 
string it and handicap it right away. But 
they finally got a meeting set up for next 
August, and they're going to do some talking 
about it. 

I don’t see why the United States—this is 
my approach—has to sit around and wait 
for the United Nations to do a lot of talking 
and maybe someday acting on it. Because to 
me it's a pure American industrialist’s plan 
and program. Why not just have the Gov- 
ernment let us go ahead and start pushing 
it? They are not holding back; the AEC has 
been very forward-looking, and there are no 
complaints to make from my point of view. 
We're used to working with men like Admi- 
ral Rickover [director, Nuclear Power Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Ships, U. S. Navy, and chief, 
naval reactors branch, Division of Reactor 
Development, AEC] and others, and they've 
been training for a lot of our fellows. 
We've got to get things done today, not to- 
morrow. 

Question. What's holding us back? 

Answer. Just a natural lethargy, as far as 
Ican see. There’s enough extra fuel that we 
don't need for weapons. There certainly is 
a lot of know-how around; and there are 
certainly a lot of manufacturing facilities 
and a lot of great companies interested, like 
Westinghouse, General Electric, Babcock & 
Wilcox, Dow Chemical; I could name any 
number. And we're very much interested. 

But if we did that with just one country— 
Japan or India, for instance, or one of your 
southeast Asian countries where additional 
power is logical—and said, Here, we are go- 
ing to help you,” that would make more 
friends for us around the world. That would 
make friends in places where we have no 
friends at all. 

RUSSIA STEPS IN 


Question. Which is an investment of only 
$25 million? 

Answer. That's exactly it. It's not only 
the cheapest thing, it's a wonderful psycho- 
logical thing. And let’s do it, not just talk 
about it in the U. N. I had no more made a 
speech involving this program than within 
2 weeks Moscow announced that they were 
going to give Czechoslovakia and Poland 
some reactors. There is a tremendous psy- 
chological weapon involved here. 
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Question. If you were to get to work right 
away, how long would it be before you had a 
powerplant going? 

Answer. Of course, Duquesne Light Co. ex- 
pect their reactor to be completed by West- 
inghouse about 2 or 3 years from now. 

Question. The experimentals would take 
less time than that? 

Answer. Oh, yes; there are a lot of experi- 
mentals already. 

Question. And you could take one of those 
to those countries? 

Answer. Pick out any one you want— 
Brazil, Peru—we have the reactor. Now, 
there is a certain security problem, but se- 
curity problems are not very great in the 
commercial fleld. They are very great in 
the weapons field. There are lots of things 
that have to be kept secret in the weapons 
field. But our people don’t see why you 
can't classify it in the so-called “gray” areas, 
or one of the light-gray areas. I don’t think 
there is much problem. Because, what's the 
answer, anyhow? If we don't do it, Eng- 
land's going to, or Russia is going to and it 
won't be long. 

Question. It won't be long? 

Answer. No; I expect England will move 
pretty soon. 

Question. What do you think they will do? 

Answer. They will probably have a prac- 
tical reactor for commercial purposes at 
Harwell, in Engiand, within a year or two. 
They are a year or so ahead of us. They 
started 2 or 3 years before we did. 

Question. You mean they will be ready 
to export? 

Answer. Oh, that will come along later, 
but they will have this all demonstrated. 
And what is it from then on? It's just a 
duplication, You build an automobile and 
you can always take it apart and lay out all 
the parts and make yourself a million of 
them, 

Question. They can show a customer a re- 
actor from which they can make others? 

Answer. Yes; and they will know a lot 
about their costs, too, in building it. 

Question. How long would it take to lay 
down an experimental reactor? 

Answer. We've got experimentals all 
around the place. There are five involved 
in the current pilot programs of the AEC, 

They are the smaller ones. 

MIGHT PREVENT WAR 


Question. It wouldn't take very long to 
build Brazil one, for instance? 

Answer. Oh, no. But even the announce- 
ment that they were going to get it would 
be a big help. I have had a definite philos- 
ophy about all these things for a long time. 
and I've had a definite interest in getting 
this thing pushed internationally. Another 
great advantage is not only that it might 
prevent another war, but win ourselves 
friends, such as India. 

The essence of the whole thing is that In 
the next 25, 30, or 40 years we might need 
a lot of those friends, We haven't got too 
much uranium of our own. We are fortu- 
nate in having a very friendly nation in 
Canada, which has lots of uranium, but Can- 
ada will find uses for that uranium—it can 
be sold to others. And it might not be so 
easy to tle up Belgium once they get into 
this thing. They may decide to sell that 
uranium in South Africa or somewhere else. 
And we haven't got this big continental sup- 
ply of our own, such as we have even in the 
oil business. Or the atomic fuel of the fu- 
ture may be thorium, or some other element 
we haven't got. Where would we stand 
then? 

We better begin to think about some of 
the friends we need around the world. Our 
population growth is enormous. I don't 
know what it will be in 1975, but it is 
enormous—and it is getting awfully costly 
to live in this country of ours, and other 
standards of living are going to come up 
60 we can't sit here and figure we're always 
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going to have it this good. I think if we 
have some friends around the world with 
strategic fuels and raw materials it would 
be very helpful and convenient. I think we 
ought to make it evident around the world 
that we're not selfish about this great 
discovery. 

As a matter of fact, basically, atomic 
energy owes its development to people of 
& number of nationalities. For instance, 
Becquerel, a Frenchman, Rutherford, an 
Englishman; Einstein, a German; Bohr, a 
Scandinavian; Fermi, who happened to be 
an Italian; Ernest Lawrence, an American, 
and many others. So I don't think we should 
take a selfish attitude about this. 

Now, we know nobody is saying, Let's 
keep all this for ourselves,” but the effect 
is the same. 

We should make the point that we are 
80 power-rich in cheap power that we do 
not immediately need atomic development 
in our country. But other countries do. 
It would be a wonderful thing to help other 
countries, particularly the friends of ours, 
and through that probably to undertake the 
best method of preventing another war. 

It's a marvelous psychological approach 
against communism, if we only don't wait 
until communism has made the offer, Other 
countries are waiting to see what we will 
do. You can make an offer, but if you can't 
make good on it—they catch on to that 
one, too. I don't know what Russia is 
going to do. But they said they were going 
to give Czechoslovakia and Poland those 
reactors. And they's got to make good on 
whatever they promise. And, then, just out 
of our own self-interest, the last point is 
that maybe we will need these friends some- 
day very much, not in your lifetime or 
mine, perhaps, maybe not in 50 years, 75 
years. But someday. 

ATOMIC PLANE? SECRET 


Question: What is the status of the atomic 
airplane? 

Answer: I'm rather under wraps on that. 
The Air Force keeps us under very strict 
orders about it. All that is known is that 
we are working on it at our Fort Worth 
plant. I believe at Boeing they have in the 
last year or so had a study contract. Gen- 
eral Electric and Pratt & Whitney are work- 
ing on it, too, 

Question: It would be a big plane? 

Answer: Obviously, it would involve a large 
ship. A B-36 weight 230 tons, that 460,000 
pounds. So we're used to building big ships. 

Question: Is that big enough? 

Answer: I don't consider the size of the 
plane to be a seriously limiting factor, It 
depends on the size of the reactors needed 
to furnish the power you wanted. 

An engineer wrote me the other day—he 
is a man whose opinions I would listen to— 
and he said, “You're giving everybody the 
benfit of the doubt when you speak of these 
costs.” He thinks that in 5 to 10 years we'll 
know how to get electricity direct from the 
reactor. 

Question. Do you believe that they might 
be able to? 

Answer. It's conceivable, I must say that 
it seems a long way off. 

Question. Lighter shielding is a major 
Problem. isn't it? 

Answer. Yes. And it's being worked on in 
a number of places. Somebody is going to 
come up with it. We don’t know, because 
we probably don't yet know all the elements 
in the world. 

Question. Some companies have complained 
about the patent regulations, haven't they? 

Answer. Yes. In the early days it was natu- 
ral for the Government to hold on to all those 
things. In order to encourage industry they 
will tend to lighten up on that. I think 
there is enough sentiment in Congress for 
free enterprise to bring that about. You 
start with one of the world’s greatest monop- 
olles—the patent monopoly of the AEC, But, 
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of course, It had to be that way for security 
reasons. Now you can’t expect to change that 
all over and make it a practical situation all 
at once. 

Question. Can’t industry get patents now? 

Answer, Yes, but important inventions are 
subject to compulsory licensing, and there 
are other serious limitations. 

I think the patent situation will work it- 
self out and become normal after a time, and 
get more and more into the commercial as- 


pects. 

Question. Another thing they talk about 
is insurance— 

Answer. Well, that is quite a problem, too. 
We struck that. Of course, the Government 
has been, in effect, taking its own insurance 
in places like Hanford [Wash.] and wherever 
our men work, but when we were going to 
bring a reactor in order to put it in the 
Nautilus hull, one of our insurance compa- 
nies, a major one, served us notice right away 
that they would cancel all of our insurance 
if we brought the reactor into the yard. It 
had us running around in circles for a while. 

Question. How is that problem going to be 
overcome? 

Answer. Well, they will have to get used to 
it, You're always going to have insurance. 
You have fire insurance, and I think you're 
more apt to have fires than you are to have 
trouble with atomic reactors. 

Question. Is the insurance problem the 
fact that they don't have any way to figure 
out what their risk might be? 

Answer. Yes. 

C tion. Will they in time get some actu- 
arial data? 

Answer. Unquestionably they wiil get the 
data. I think the probiem will be recognized 
for what it is—it'’s practically nonexistent. 
The actual experience of the Commission has 
been that it is the safest industry in the 
world, but insurance companies are worried 
about it because of the potential. And, if 
the Government is willing to pick up at least 


part of the potential, I think the insurance- 


company people will step right in. I believe 
that is the way it will work out. Have you 
ever seen them handle these radioactive ma- 
terials behind lead barriers? 

Question, No— 

Answer. Well, it is all remote. You can 
see what they are doing, but they use this 
remote machinery to pick the stuff up and 
carry it over from one place to another. And 
the thickness of the lead giass they work 
behind depends upon the radioactivity of the 
materials they are handling. There is al- 
Ways a Geiger counter around, so nothing 
could happen but what machines would start 
ringing bells. Everything is marked “Do not 
touch,“ and a fellow would have to be very 
dumb to get caught—most of them around 
know what the penalties are. 


PROFITS FROM WASTE 


Question. Once you get a lot of these re- 
actors industrially, what will be the problem 
of the disposal of the radioactive waste? 

Answer. There will be companies set up for 
that purpose. I think the Government has 
the right to the waste fuels. 

Question, Isn't there a problem of dispos- 
ing of the other wastes? 

Answer. I think most of it win be very 
useful in the form of isotopes and such. It's 
a development problem. It's a reclamabie 
waste, It is true that a few years ago they 
didn't know what to do with it. They tried 
to bury some of it. 

Question, Haven't they had a lot of trouble 
getting rid of a lot of this stuff? 

Answer. There hasn't been a lot of effort 
Put on that problem—they've just begun to 
face up to it in the last 2 years. I think they 
know where to put most of it, but my predic- 
tion would be that probably someday they 
will go back and get it and use it for some- 
thing else. It’s still valuable. 
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Question. What about the cost of building 
the Nautilus—is it higher than it might be 
someday? 

Answer. The original cost is, of course, 
higher. You see, the Nautilus is the first of 
its type. If you build just one of an item, 
you have all your research, development and 
experimental costs In the one craft—not 
spread out over several, But if 2 or 3 or 4 
are ordered, you make great over-all sayings 
because you can build 2 or 3 or 4 of a thing 
at ance. 

Question. Aren’t you the only makers of 
submarines? 

Answer. No. The Navy Yard at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., is a submarine builder as is 
Mare Leland Navy Yard, at San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Question. But they haven't bullt an atomic 
submarine as yet, have they? 

Answer. No. But Portsmouth has been 
designated for one. 

Question. You baven't standardized on an 
atomic power plant, have you? 

Answer. Well, we're using two different 
types of reactors now. The Nautilus has one. 
The Sea Wolf [another submarine] has a dif- 
ferent kind. For one thing, it uses circulat- 
ing liquid metal in the heat transfer rather 
than pressurized water. We ail have confi- 
dence that we'll find out what, ultimately, is 
the least expensive to operate and the most 
satisfactory. I suppose there'll be 2 or 3 
more different types. The Navy, the AEC, 
industry—all of us on the team—see the real 
strategic value of the submarine. 

SUBMARINE STRATEGY 

Question. The combat submarine? 

Answer. Yes—the high-speed atomic attack 
submarine, of course. But the submarine, 
you know, can be used also for many different 
military applications, such as underwater 
transport of a strategic type. 

You probably can't transport large cargoes 
under water economically or cheaply, I don't 
claim that. But during wartime it is highly 
desirable to have underwater tankers or un- 
derwater freighters. So, even though Russia 
may not have a lot of surface ships to attack 
with—and she may not have any supply lines 
which we can attack—nevertheless there's 
tactical value to an underwater approach. 

Question. Would it ever be possible to con- 
vert the fleet - type submarine into an atomic- 
type submarine? 

Answer. Well, almost anything is possible 
nowadays, but you have to consider that 
the atomic submarine is built for very high 
sustained speeds under water. The hull 
shape is a lot different from a conventional 
submarine. 

Question. What about Arco? 

Answer. You mean the plant out in 
Idaho 

Question. Is that a large reactor? 

Answer. Well, they have several diderent 
things out there. It would be an interest- 
ing place to get to if you could get in. It's 
a testing area, largely. Out there we 
erected—with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Navy, and Westinghouse—the so- 
called submarine in the desert. It has the 
portion of the submarine hull that houses 
the reactor, the two major unite—the power 
unit and the propulsion unit. It has been 
working out there now a year and a half, 2 
years. 

Question. It has been working successfully 
all that time? 

Answer. Yes, By this means the Navy and 
the AEC knew a long time ago, long before 
we completed the Nautilus, that the ma- 
chinery was perfect and worked perfectly. 
We had no doubts. 

Naturally, they weren't going to spend 
millions of dollars building something that 
they weren't sure would work. So, this 
land-based submarine and its reactor proved 
everything. They even calculated that it 
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could run successfully under the Atlantic 
to Europe—even around the world. 

Question. What about the operating cost 
of the Nauttlus? 

Answer. Operating costs of the Nautilus 
will be determined by the Navy after ex- 
tensive running of the boat. You must 
remember, however, the Nautilus is a unique 
weapon—and what is required primarily is 
high potential and performance as a weapon, 
Operating cost tends to be secondary, 

Question. What about buliding an aircraft 
carrier or a very large ship for transatlantic 
use? Would it be feasible? 

Answer. Oh, very feasible, most feasible, 

Question, Would a nuclear powerplant 
take less space than an ordinary powerplant 
because of fuel it requires? 

Answer. That's the principal advantage 
both in the submarine and the merchant 
ship. 

HOW COSTS COMPARE 

Question, Then it would be most economic 
in a cargo ship, wouldn't it? There would 
be more space available—— 

Answer. Yes. In that connection I can 
give you some figures on the cost of electric- 
power energy. For instance, it depends on 
such factors as your waterpower, accessi- 
bility, your installation costs, your fossil-fuel 
equivalents. If you ship your fossil fuels 
long distances, then you run your costs way 
up. But electric power costs in our country 
run between 4 and 7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. That's cheap. That's by water and 
the fossil fuels—coal and oil. 

But the United States has about the 
cheapest power in the world. I think that's 
a fair statement. Britain 1s costly. France 
is costly—the Rhone development has been 
very costly. So, I'd say most nations would 
pay for electric power probably twice what 
we are paying. 

When you get down into ship transporta- 
tion, you've got another thing. You have to 
compare what it costs a coal or oil-burning 
ship to develop the steam power to drive its 
turbines and propellers as against the cost of 
nuclear power. 

Now, the initial cost of building a nuclear 
ship might be more. We're dealing with 
factors here that haven't really been worked 
out. We can't really speak in terms of operat- 
ing costs at this point, but certainly the big 
advantage is in saving the space for fuel. 
Frankly, in our country, with its presentiy 
cheap electric power, I would expect that the 
big atomic development over the next 5 
yeurs—add 10 if you want, although I expect 
to see all this move much faster—would be 
in marine applications, atomic- powered 
ships. 

Q. Well, is there a barrier in laws—is there 
something needed in the way of new laws? 

A. No. The Joint Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee [of Congress], I think, has been in the 
main extremely constructive. The late Brien 
McMahon, the first chairman, was intensely 
interested always. Of course, they were look- 
ing at it in his day as a weapon, and they 
didn't have fuel enough to consider it for 
industrial use, Also, I think the scientists 
have worked out a lot better method of con- 
trol in the last 5 or 6 years, But they 
clamped on very strict. security, as they 
should, It was right efter a big war and 
they didn't want to make trouble, and there 
was every reason why we should have very 
tight security, both psychologically and 
actually. That's the reason for the Mc- 
Mahon Act. Now the act has been amended, 
STERLING COLE, who was chairman for a while, 
has been very helpful. 

There are a lot of them on the committee 
who are most interested. It's been a fine, 
fine group, and the members have wanted 
the best for the Nation. 


Q. They would give industry a chance to go 
ahead? 


A. They're very anxious for it to do so. 
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Some Pressing Problems of the Middle and 
Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon World Affairs Council, under the 
able direction of its president, Dr. Frank 
Munk, and Mrs. Hilmar Grondahl, ex- 
ecutive secretary, have done much to 
bring to the people of my State con- 
structive information on world problems, 

Last week in Portland, nine members 
of the Asia Town Hall mission discussed 
before the Oregon World Affairs Council 
some of the pressing problems of the 
Middle and Far East. These Asian lead- 
ers stressed the need for understanding, 
for an increase in productivity to raise 
standards of living, and, most important, 
the need for peace and time in which to 
develop. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor, an interesting and instruc- 
tive article by Gene Briggs from the 
it of the Oregonian for April 8, 
1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASIA DEEMED AS NEEDING PROMISE OF PEACE, 
Time IN WHICH To DEVELOP 
(By Gene Briggs) 

Peace and time in which to develop. 

These are paramount needs of Asian coun- 
tries and just as important to the United 
States and other free nations, as democracies 
seek to guide the world into a new relation- 
ship of prosperity and good will, about 250 
persons were told Thursday night by 9 
Asians in a discussion sponsored at the Mult- 
nomah hotel by the World Affairs Council of 
Oregon and cooperating organizations. 

On the panel of speakers were representa- 
tives of the governments or popular leaders 
from Egypt, South Viet-Nam, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Iraq, India, Japan, Jordan, and 
the Philippines. 

RISE OF NATIONALISM TRACED 


In general, the speakers told of the rise of 
nationalism in Asia, the recent independence 
gained by several Asian countries, and the 
problems of development they face after gen- 
erations of backwardness. 

Roberta Villanueva, general manager of the 
Manila Chronicle, the Philippines, said the 
Asian countries have a common problem of 
ferment, turmoil and restlessness of spirit. 
He said “this nationalism is an important 
dynamic spirit, like yours of 1778.“ 

Villanueva said the weak are generally 
suspicious of the strong,” but “I urge you to 
keep on helping people of Asia to gain the 
necessities of life. Don't be impatient, and 
some day * the people of Asia will work 
hand-in-hand with you in developing the 
bright new one-world of tomorrow.” 

ISRAEL PROBLEM TO EGYPT 


Mrs, Amena El-Sald, Egypt, sald the major 
problem in Egypt is Israel. She said the 
Middle East was divided when Israel was 
created by the United Nations. 

“The United States is to blame morally 
and politically for Israel,” she said and as 
long as Israel exists, there will be no stability 
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in the Middle East. Money never buys 
friends, but you can get our friendship free 
by giving us justice,” Mrs. El-Said concluded. 

Abdul Kerim Al-Uzrl, Iraq, echoed Mrs, 
El-Said's statement that “We, as Arabs, con- 
sider Israel the most important and danger- 
ous question.” 

For Asia as a whole, Al-Uzri said the major 
problem is one of poverty. He said, “We 
must raise productivity. The American 
people can help provide the necessary tech- 
nique and, perhaps, some of the capital.” 

He said Iraq needs little of that capital, 
but many Asian countries do. 

India’s G. Ramachandran, director of a 
rural workers’ training center, said his coun- 
try has recently rediscovered freedom after 
centuries of subjugation. “We seck to 
nurture the freedom that has come to us,” 
he said. 

“We inherited a country with the task of 
rebuilding a shattered land. If there is 
confilct, we'll be thrown back many years. 
The greatest need is peace * * * peace for 
India and Asia." 

Cai Thai Boa, Vietnam, said the acute prob- 
lem of his country is communism. Because 
of the Communists, he said, we have par- 
tition, a country almost destroyed and more 
than 1 million refugees from north Vietnam. 

He said, “We want also peace, Our people 
need to live in peace.” 

George Togasaki, Japanese newspaper pub- 
lisher, said population is the first problem 
of Japan. The Japanese population has 
grown from 33 million at the time Japan 
was opened to the West to 88 million today. 
Little of the country is arable, he said, and 
Japan has turned to industry. The solu- 
tion is two-way trade, not aid, he said. 

Musa Nasir, Jordan, said America should 
know of the injustice done to the Arabs be- 
cause it concerns you as much as us. He 
said the Arabs would rather have one tiny 
bit of justice than millions of dollars. 

Mohamad Roem, Indonesia, ex-cabinet 
minister, said “Many people in Indonesia be- 
lleve in democracy and these elements will 
win in the end.“ He said the United States 
should seek closer relations not only with 
military countries, but with people who 
are moving in a democratic way. 

Miss Nilawan Pintong, Thailand magazine 
editor, described the Thais as a people happy 
with their own way of life but caught up 
in world progress and forced to become 
modern. She said, It is the responsibility 
of the people who brought in new things 
to teach them and show them what is 
needed.” 


Disposal of Projects Built by the WPA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTII DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
opinion of the General Counsel, General 
Services Administration, concerning the 
rights of municipalities in the disposal of 
buildings or projects constructed under 
WPA. I believe this opinion will answer 
questions which have arisen in many 
communities throughout the Nation. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


April 14 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1955. 
Re WPA-bulilt barn, Belvidere, S. Dak. 
HON. FRANCIS 
Committee on Publice Works, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Case: Reference is made to 
your letter of January 21, which was re- 
ferred for reply to this office by the Archi- 
vist of the United States. The inquiry 
sought information concerning any interest 
the Federal Government may have in a barn 
erected by the WPA in the town of Belvidere, 
S. Dak., which is presently being considered 
by town officials for disposal by sale. 

An exhaustive research of the files of the 
Works Project Administration reveals that 
the town of Belvidere, Jackson County, 5. 
Dak., acted as official sponsor of project OP- 
65-1-74-2324 to “tear down and salvage ma- 
terials from abandoned lumberyard, storage 
sheds on private property for use in con- 
structing horse barn, hog house, stock pavil- 
ion and corrals, 500 feet of 2-inch water main 
from town system to project and perform 
incidental and appurtenant work thereto on 
town-owned property.” 

The foregoing quotation appears in an 
agreement signed by W. E. Kuhn, chairman, 
town board, June 1940, which also contained 
the following restriction: “No sale or other 
division of the property from public use and 
control will be made during the useful life of 
the improvements created under this pro- 
ject" The completion date of this project 
was October 29, 1940. 

In the case of the United States v. City of 
Columbus, decided December 3, 1943, United 
States District Court of North Dakota, N. W. 
D. (54 Fed. Supp. 37), the United States 
sought to recover from the city of Columbus, 
N. Dak., the amount expended by it for the 
cost of materials used and labor performed 
in the construction of a community recrea- 
tion building as a WPA project, leased by the 
city as a liquor store. The court on motions 
for Judgment on the pleadings stated as 
follows: 

“A review of plaintiff's complaint indicates 
that by virtue of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1937 (15 U. S. C. A. 
secs, 721-728), the United States of America 
agreed with the city of Columbus for the 
erection of a certain project described as: 
‘Demolishing old building and construction 
of the community recreation building’; that 
the project was properly approved, and that 
‘the project herein alleged was by this plain- 
tiff in all things performed and completed on 
January 31, 1939, in the total cost of ma- 
terials and labor in the sum of $3,729.90." 

“The complaint alleges that the defendant 
‘did convert the project herein * * in 
that the said defendant leased same to & 
private individual for the operation of & 
liquor store, and by reason thereof, the plain- 
till herein is entitled to recover from the de- 
fendant, the sum of $3,729.90, the amount 
expended by this plaintiff for the project 
herein described." In effect plaintiff con- 
tends that all projects constructed by oF 
through the authority of the Federal Emerg- 
ency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 shall 
be or are impressed with an easement or 4 
restriction limiting the use of such com- 
pleted projects to the uses described in the 
act, and that a local municipality, inci- 
dentally benefited by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1937, could use 
the project thus created only for the pur- 

set forth therein. 

“(1) It seems to me essential, in order to 
determine whether or not plaintiff's com- 
plaint states a cause of action upon whic 
relief could be granted, and that examina- 
tion be made of the act in question and its 
purposes ascertained. The evident and de- 
clared policy of Congress in passing me 
various Emergency Relief Acts was that © 
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reducing and relieving unemployment. The 
joint resolution of June 29, 1937 (ch. 401, 50 
U. S. Stat. 352; 15 U. S. C. A., secs. 721-728), 
begins by stating: 

“That in order to continue to provide re- 
lief, and work relief on useful public pro- 
jects, ° * * there is hereby appropriated, 
„ „ © (money) to be used in the discretion 
and under the direction of the President, 
* * * and no non-Federal project shall be 
undertaken or prosecuted under this appro- 
priation unless and until the sponsor has 
made a written agreement to finance such 
part of the entire cost thereof as it Is not to 
be supplied from Federal funds.’ 

“Numerous courts have had opportunity to 
define the purposes of the various Federal 
Emergency Relief Acts: 

“Courts have judicially noticed the fact 
that the primary objective of the Federal 
Emergency Rellef Appropriation Act of 1935 
(15 U. S. A., sec. 728 note) was not to benefit 
particular municipalities or localities, but to 
provide relief for unemployment. 

„By contributing a small part of the 
necessary expense and by contributing the 
services of a superintendent and a small 
number of employees the city of Los Angeles 
was able to obtain the benefit of the project. 
It was not, however, city work of which the 
city had control, but was under the rules 
and regulations of the Emergency Relief 
Administration. (Hoover v. Independent 
School Dist., supra (220 Iowa 1364, 264 N. W. 
611): Shelton v. City of Greenville, 169 Tenn. 
366, 87 S. W. 2d 1016; Todaro v. City of 
Shreveport, supra (La. App. 170 So. 356, 
360)).’ (Taylor et al. v. City of Los Angeles 
(29 Cal. App. 2d 181, 84 P. 2d 242, 243).) 

„We are dealing here with emergency 
measures which represent the exercise of 
policy power and have for their purpose the 
relief of persons in distress by reason of the 
financial and economic depression. Their 
primary purpose is to furnish work to the 
unemployed. The question of making pub- 
lic improvements is secondary; and is but a 
means of carrying out the primary purpose.’ 
(Village of Larchmont, et al. v. Town of 
Mamaronec, et al. (249 App. Diy. 741, 291 
N. Y. S. 716, 718.)) 


„The sole and primary purpose of the 
various emergency relief appropriation acts 
and the executive order of the President 
made in connection therewith, is to give 
employment to persons requiring relief, and 
involves a work relief program.“ (Block v. 
Sassaman (D. C., 26 F. Suppl. 105, 106.) ) 

“The Supreme Court of Massachusetts had 
occasion to pass upon the purpose of the 
various emergency relief acts. In doing so 
that court stated: 

“Running through all the laws enacted, 
the purpose of the Federal Government is 
found to relieve unemployment directly, 
through projects, so called. The plan of em- 
ployment involved the doing by the Govern- 
ment itself of these projects, which, as in the 
case at bar, theretofore were carried on by 
the municipalities themselves with some 
possible assistance from the Commonwealth 
and county. But we view these projects as 
undertaken not for the benefit of the mu- 
nicipality, but primarily for the purpose of 
relieving unemployment, and incidentally 
for the utility and convenience of the gen- 
eral public, as distinguished from the mu- 
nictpality itself." (Benoit v. Hathaway (1941, 
310 Mass. 362, 38 N. E. 2d 329, 331.)) 

“(2) It is apparent from plaintiff's com- 
plaint that * * the project herein alleged 
was by this plaintiff in all things performed 
and completed on January 31, 1939 . 
We are then confronted with the question 
of what control the United States of America 
could exercise over the project after its com- 
pletion. It is apparent that the primary pur- 
pose of the Federal Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Acts had been accomplished when 
the project was completed. Unemployment 
had been lessened; relief in the way of public 
work had been granted. The United States 
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had pald those properly certified as needing 
relief for such work as they performed on the 
project, which, according to the complaint, 
the plaintiff itself completed. The money 
was not paid by the United States to the city 
of Columbus. The city of Columbus, by hay- 
ing a completed building in place of an old 
and inadequate one, was incidentally bene- 
fited. But the purpose of the act was not 
to benefit the city of Columbus, nor to erect 
a community bullding for the city of Colum- 
bus. The primary purpose, as stated, was to 
relieve unemployment, and when the project 
was completed that purpose had been served. 
Nowhere in the act do we find any authority 
or justification for the theory that projects 
thus completed may be used only for the pur- 
poses designated in the act. If the contrary 
were true, and if the Government’s theory 
were sound, then the Federal Government 
could exercise control over the many thou- 
sands of non-Federal projects created out of 
WPA labor. That control would not be for 
any limited time, but theoretically would be 
forever, or at least until such projects were 
no longer susceptible of any practical use. 
The public ball park of a municipality would 
forever remain a public ball park unless the 
Federal Government (provided even it had 
the authority under the theory advanced) 
consented to its being used for other pur- 

Congress intended no such control 
over incidental benefits of the relief program, 
and I find no justification for such theory in 
the acts involved. It is quite true that Con- 
gress, in its appropriation, limited the proj- 
ects upon which such appropriations could 
be expended. Had the city of Columbus 
asked for the approval of a project creating 
a privately operated apartment house, the 
project would not, of course, have received 
departmental or executive approval, But 
once a project, which in its application meets 
the specifications required by law, and re- 
ceives approval, and is constructed under the 
supervision and control of WPA officials, is 
completed and turned over to the munici- 
pality, it is turned over without being im- 
pressed with an easement or right or restric- 
tion controlled by the United States, and 
may be used thereafter by the municipality 
in any manner which the laws governing 
that municipality allow. A contrary conclu- 
sion would, in my opinion, result in entan- 
glements of such infinite complication as to 
be impossible of administration, judicial or 
otherwise, and was never within the contem- 
plation of Congress. 

“(3) It is true that the plaintiff's com- 
plaint alleges that the defendant agreed that 
the work proposed will be done in full con- 
formance with all legal requirements,” and 
also that ‘All operations will be in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1937, 
and orders and regulations issued thereun- 
der,’ and that section 8 of Operating Proce- 
dure G-1, issued by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, provided that ‘Projects must be 
genuinely useful to the public’ and ‘Projects 
shall not be undertaken for the benefit of 
private * * * individuals , and ihat 
„ © improvements may be made only to 
public property * * *, which property is 
held either for the conduct of normal gov- 
ernmental function or for the general use of 
the public.’ 

“It will be observed, however, that nowhere 
in the complaint is it alleged that the de- 
fendant had any control over the construc- 
tion of the project, nor is it alleged that in 
the actual construction there was any devia- 
tion from the bare provisions of the law, nor 
from the regulations which were duly issued 
by proper authority thereunder. The United 
States, plaintiff hercin, through Its officials 
and its agents, had full control of the con- 
struction and completion of the project spon- 
sored by the city of Columbus, 

“The type of project or proposal, as alleged 
in the complaint, was a proper one, and the 
complaint alleges that the plaintiff ‘in all 
things performed and completed’ the proj- 
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ect. Nowhere in the complaint is there an 
allegation to the effect that the defendant 
agreed that after the completion of the proj- 
ect the same would be used in any specified 
manner or for any paricular purpose or pur- 
poses. There has been alleged no fraud on 
the part of the defendant. The complaint 
merely alleges that the defendant ‘converted’ 
the project, that is, ‘the community recrea- 
tion building,’ by leasing the same to a pri- 
vate individual for the operation of a liquor 
store. The answer, incidentally, denies that 
the defendant leased the bullding to another 
for the operation of a liquor store, but asserts 
that it operates a municipal liquor store 
therein and has a contract of employment 
with the one who manages it. There may he 
some question whether, under the laws of the 
State of North Dakota, the city of Columbus 
could itself operate a municipal liquor store. 
But, with such questions the United States 
has no concern. The interest of the United 
States in the project ceased when the pri- 
mary purpose of the act had been served 
through giving work relief, by completion of 
the project, and its release to the defendant. 

“For the reasons stated I am of the opinion 
that the complaint falls to state a cause of 
action and the case will be ordered dis- 
missed,” 

Accordingly, it would appear that the 
several Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts 
do not require, in the absence of fraud, any 
WPA projects authorized thereunder to be 
used only for the purpose contemplated in 
the act after their completion. 

The completed project when turned over 
to the municipality is not impressed with any 
right or restriction controlled by the United 
States but may be used or disposed of by the 
municipality in any manner allowed by the 
laws governing it when the project has served 
the purpose for which Federal assistance was 
granted, viz., the rellef of unemployment, or 
when its useful life, as determined by the 
responsible town officials, has lapsed. 

Sincerely yours, 
GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Stop the Current Drift Toward Atomic War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 2, 14 Protestant church leaders 
joined in an appeal to President Eisen- 
hower to stop the current drift toward 
atomic war. This is a message which 
comes, I believe, from the heart of the 
American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle in the New York Times of April 3, 
reporting the dispatch of this letter, and 
also setting forth the text of the letter, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESDENT Asken To Stor War Datrr—Four- 
TEEN PROTESTANT LEADERS SIGN APPEAL AVERT 
Atomic SMASH-CHINA COURSE 
Fourteen protestant church leaders urged 

President Eisenhower yesterday to stop the 

current drift toward atomic war. 

In a letter to the President, the church- 
men took sharp issue with White House 
advisers who have advocated all-out war to 
destroy Red China's industrial potential, 
The letter said: 
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“We are shocked, Mr, President, that these 
advisers urge you, who have stood always 
for peace, to consent to all-out war and 
the use of atomic bombs. Such an irre- 
sponsible policy would expose the United 
States Government and the American peo- 
ple before the whole world as wanton 
aggressors." 

The churchmen were equally critical of 
the thesis that the United States is honor 
bound to defend the Quemoy and Matsu 
Islands or to protect Chiang Kai-shek from 
losing face. A 

“We think that to risk worldwide atomic 
war for the prestige of Chiang Kai-shek 
would not only be a folly, but a crime of the 
first magnitude,” they added. 

LIST OF SIGNATURES 


Signers of the letter were: 

The Right Reverend Norman B. Nash, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, 

Bishop John Wesley Lord, of the Boston 
area of the Methodist Church. 

The Reverend Dr. John A. Mackay, presi- 
dent, Princeton Theological Seminary. 

The Right Reverend Charies K. Gilbert, 
Protestant Episcopal Blshop of New York, 
retired. 

The Reverend Guy Emery Shippler, edi- 
tor, the Churchmen (Protestant Episcopal). 

The Reverend John Bradbury, editor, the 
Watchman-Examiner (Baptist). 

The Reverend J. Tremayne Copplestone, 
editor, Zions Herald (Methodist). 

The Reverend Dr. Phillips Packer Elliott, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Brock- 
lyn. 

Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor, the Univer- 
salist Leader. 

The Reverend Dr. John Towland Lathrop, 
minister, First Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. 

Clarence Pickett, honorary secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee. 

W. Stanley Rycroft, secretary for Latin 
America of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. 

John C. Slemp, editor, Missions (Baptist). 

Stanley I. Stuber, general secretary of the 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation, 

TEXT OF LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
The letter follows: 

“We, the undersigned clergymen, laymen, 
and editors of Protestant journals, writing 
as individuals, are profoundly disturbed by 
the current drift in Washington toward war. 

“According to the New York Times of 
March 26, 1955, high policy advisers are sug- 
gesting a strong action against the Chinese 
mainland, which has been ominously labeled 
Operation Smash China.“ Some such ad- 
visers, said the Times, advocate war on an 
all-out basis, with the objective to destroy 
Red China’s industrial potential. 

“We are shocked, Mr. President, that these 
advisers urge you, who have stood always for 
peace, to consent to all-out war and the 
use of atomic bombs. Such an irresponsible 
policy would expose the United States Goy- 
ernment and the American people before the 
whole world as wanton aggressors, 

“The New York Times dispatch says it is 
the conviction in official quarters that Rus- 
sia does not wish to risk a general war’ and 
that ‘Red China wishes to avoid involvement 
in a general war.“ 

“Why then shall we start all-out war 
against the Chinese mainland? How, we 
ask, can the administration expect to have 
a united people behind our foreign policy? 
There are millions of upright Americans 
whose Christian conscience would never 
tolerate such an action.” 

PREMISES TERMED “FLIMSY” 

“Your advisers say that we are honor- 
bound, to defend Quemoy and Matsu, and the 
only way to do it would be to smash China, 
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There is also talk that we must protect 
Chiang Kai-shek from losing face. We think 
that to risk worldwide atomic war for the 
prestige of Chiang Kai-shek would not only 
be a folly, but a crime of the first magni- 
tude. 

“The arguments in favor of waging pre- 
ventive war are unbelievably flimsy and 
faulty. The promoters of the smash China 
plan predict that Russia would stay out of 
such a war. 

“As you will recall, our military experts 
were wrong on China in 1950, We fear that 
they are blundering again. Why should 
Russia, also honorbound by treaty, stand idly 
by and see her ally destroyed by atomic 
bombs? 

“Mr. President, we implore you to stop this 
drift toward atomic war. We wholeheartedly 
agree with a recent editorial in the New 
York Times that it would be a vast tragedy 
if we stumble Into war against the inten- 
tions and wishes of the majority of our peo- 
ple and our allies. 

“As Christians and citizens we urge you 
to exercise in this critical hour your strong 
leadership for peace. We agree fully with 
the New York Times editorial which said: 

It is time that the fire-eaters in Wash- 
ington, whether in the Pentagon, or else- 
where, went into silence.’ 

“Mr. President, if the world is to be saved 
from irretrievable disaster, we must be- 
gin to think and act positively in terms of 
peace. As Christians we know that war, 
atomic war, will bring no solution. You, 
Mr. President, said recently that ‘there is 
no alternative to peace’ and ‘the concept of 
atomic war is too horrible for men to endure 
ar to practice; we must find some way out 

it’ 

“If we blunder Into atomic war, there will 
be no victors and few survivors. The only 
way to find a solution for remaining con- 
flicts is by negotiation. 

“In years past we negotiated the Berlin 
blockade, the thorny question of Trieste, 
the Korean war, and the jungle war in Indo- 
china. Shall we now plunge mankind into 
the abyss for the tiny islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu? These islands are a part of the 
Chinese mainland and we should evacuate 
them. 

“As for Formosa, we must negotiate either 
on the basis of the two-China concept or as 
a neutralized sanctuary for Chiank Kai-shek 
under the trusteeship of the United Nations. 

“Mr. President, as Christians we cannot be 
silent at this critical juncture of United 
States history. Our conscience compels us 
to oppose an aggressive all-out war policy. 
Your decisions, Mr. President, will not only 
affect the safety and well-being of 165 mil- 
lion Americans, but your stand for peace will 
benefit the whole human race. 

“We beg you, Mr. President, to continue 
your action for peace, stop the drift toward 
war, insist on peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences between nations. The problem of to- 
day is not the prestige of Chiang Kai-shek, 
but the survival of our civilization.” 


The Late Reverend Father Peter A. 
Crumbley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 


great man and a great priest whose 
whole life was a constructive and most 
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influential one in the service of God and 

mankind was the late Reverend Father 

Peter A. Crumbley, O. F. M., Franciscan 

Order. 

We read and hear much of the juve- 
nile problem but Father Crumbley con- 
sidered this important problem years 
ahead of others, 

In my extension of remarks, I include 
an article based on an interview with 
Father Crumbley—or Father Peter as he 
was endearingly called—written by Louis 
M. Lyons and appearing in the Boston 
Globe of November 3, 1935. The views of 
Father Crumbley are as applicable to- 
day and probably more so, than when he 
expressed them years ago. 

Father Crumbley was a friend of mine 
whom I greatly admired. Anyone who 
met Father Crumbley during his lifetime 
was a better person because of such 
meeting. 

The article follows: 

None PORN A CRIMINAL, DECLARES FATHER 
CRUMBLY—ONE-TIME PRISON CHAPLAIN 
Says NEGLECTED CHILDHOOD To BLAME— 
Purs Ir UP TO PARENTS 

(By Louis M. Lyona) 

“You've had the confidence of thousands 
of criminals; what do they tell you gave them 
a start in crime?” I asked Father Peter A. 
Crumbly, the Franciscan friar whose experi- 
ence with crime has ranged from his early 
connection with juvenile courts and reform 
schools through a number of years as chap- 
lain of Joliet Penitentiary. 

“It's the almost unanimous verdict of 
criminals that the start of their troubles was 
a neglected childhood,” the priest replied. 

“I've talked with thousands in the peni- 
tentiaries. ‘If I'd had a break when I was a 
kid,’ they tell me- My father was a drunk- 
ard. My mother was no good. We lived in a 
tough neighborhood. I got running with a 
tough gang. Then once I got in the jug 
every man's hand was against me. Once a 
convict always a convict.” That's what 
they say. 

CAN BE REFORMED 

“Yet I know the majority of criminals can 
be reformed. I never met a boy who was all 
bad. It's the business of the friends of boys 
and of patriotic citizens generally to discover 
the good in problem children and fan the 
sparks into the flame of a good life. 

“Take a child almost incorrigible. He is a 
hero worshiper. Let him attach himself to 
a fine person and it will make a man of him. 
Somebody has a responsibility for these 
young people, In the first place, it is the 
parents’ responsibility to teach respect for 
authority. But where there is insufficient 
home influence the employer can do a great 
deal. If a businessman has a young clerk 
who is running wild, getting into bad com- 
pany, drinking, a word from the boss would 
go further than preaching. The business- 
man is too apt to say, It is not my responsi- 
bility’ and let an opportunity go to help at a 
critical time.” 

The mission father’s black pipe went out 
during this long passage. He got up, gath- 
ered his medieval brown robes about him, 
and made his way to the kitchen of his good 
friend and old Army mate, James F. Fitz- 
gerald, at Milton, to get some old-fashioned 
matches, Then his host's children came 
tumbling in to tell him about the pheasant’s 
nest that he must crawl under the shed to 
see. But like other veterans he has grown a 
littie thick for crawling under sheds. So he 
took their word for it. Then there was phon- 
ing about the address he is to deliver at the 
Copley-Plaza ballroom this afternoon on 
Youthful Criminals—What Is Our Respon- 
sibility to Them? His lecture is to help the 
guild of St. Elizabeth fnance its day nursery» 
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NO AUTOS THEN 


His pipe going again, Father Crumbly re- 
marked that his earliest recollection of home 
was his father with his pipe, and the old 
gentleman still enjoys a smoke at 80. 

“My father could supervise me easy 
enough.“ he said. “There were no autos 
then. Parents have more of a task now. 
I'm afraid many of them aren't up to it. 
When I speak to a Rotary Club I say, ‘Look 
your son over. He has your appearance and 
characteristics, Did you ever stop to think 
that he has your temptations multiplied 
many times by modern conditions?“ Young 
people run their own lives now. Parents let 
them have their own rein; let them go any- 
where, read anything, see anything. It's a 
marvel to me that chidren are as good as 
they are. 

“We who have responsibility owe them 
moral support and encouragement. Parents 
and teachers should protect them from 
what they lack experience to know is under- 
mining to their lives. If we fulfill our re- 
sponsibility to them as children, we won't 
have to lock them up in the penitentiary 
later on. I say that if we take care of a 
boy in his teens the rest of his life will take 
of itself. Keep a boy decent until he is 20 
and his life will solve itself. By that time 
he will be interested in some nice girl and 
they will plan their lives together. But let 
a fellow run wild from 13 to 20 and you get 
a scarred brand at maturity. 

“We have no criminal class,” the priest 
insisted out of his many years’ experience 
with men who have committed crimes. “No 
one is born a criminal a priori any more than 
anyone is born to die of tuberculosis; neither 
science nor sociology will solve the crime 
problem. It is not due to ignorance, nor 
heredity, nor environment, It is bred in 
woeful disrespect for authority—for all au- 
thority—domestic, civil, ecclesiastic. If a 
man doesn't observe the commandments of 
God, how can we expect him to obey the laws 
of man? The sanction of an honorable man 
is conscience. The sanction of the gangster 
is fear. The first duty is the parents.“ 


RESULTS INSPIRING 


“I think the young people today, although 
they have their elders mystified, have many 
consoling characteristics to those of us who 
love and study them. Just before I came 
here I conducted a retreat for 700 high-school 
boys in Chicago, and the week before that 
one for 900 boys in St. Paul. I specialize in 
that work for high-school boys, The result 
is most inspiring to me. 

“To the casual observer the high school 
lad appears flippant and irresponsible. My 
impression is that he is neither indifferent 
nor irrepressible. He is sensitive and self- 
conscious and adopts a flippant manner to 
cover his true feelings. He hates senti- 
mentality from adults. But as soon as he 
discovers an older person who has a true 
sympathy for youth expressed in a man-to- 
man way, he returns respect where he finds It, 

“The high school lad realizes that he is in 
between a child and aman. Subconsciously 
he Is aware that he is neither child nor yet 
aman. A lot of his deviltry is to cover up 
that, A 16-year-old is all hands and feet and 
awkwardness in the presence of adults, But 
in his own gang he can be a ringleader. My 
method is to get in with them and be a 
friend. Not a spy but a leader. Soon they 
lose their restraint. Supposedly tough lads 
want me to see their football games. They 
respond to a true interest. 

“The high school boy of today is convinced 
that grownups have made a mess of this 
world. I don't know but he's right. They 
blame our generation for the depression and 
the lack of peace in the world. They aren't 
articulate about it, but they sense that the 
results we haye got don't much appeal to 
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them. Whoever can lead the heart and mind 
of this generation of young people will con- 
trol the world. My interest is to develop 
them for God and for good citizenship.” 

He described his activity in the Catholic 
Youth Order, started by Bishop B. J. Sheil 
of Chicago, which has recruited 100,000 boys 
for wholesome interests with its sponsorship 
of sports tournaments and scholarships. 

“It’s kept thousands of boys off the 
streets,” he said. No religious man ever went 
to jail, whatever his religion. Through the 
interest the Catholic Youth Order has de- 
veloped among boys from the crowded quar- 
ters of the great cities, we have brought thou- 
sands of their families back into touch with 
religious impulses. Many of their people— 
new here from Italy, Poiand, or elsewhere— 
had lost touch with the church. Through 
their boys’ associations, oftentimes whole 
families have found a church home. A lot 
of talent is wasted in dealing with youth 
because everyone has his own fad to try out. 
But life is not complicated if we will keep 
our minds clear about it.” 

On the telephone the guild wanted to 
know what Father Crumbly would wear for 
his lecture. He had brought a Prince Albert 
for an afternoon lecture on a lay subject to 
a general audience. Mrs. Fitzgerald agreed. 
Her taste and judgment was against the 
spectacular. But the suggestion was that he 
wear the garb of his order because of the 
romantic appearance of the medieval gown 
with its cord, and hood, and cross. 

The problem was suspended for the time, 
But it led Father Crumbly to speak of the 
romance of the Franciscan Order, founded 
by St. Francis of Assisi in 1209. 


CAME WITH COLUMBUS 


It was a Franciscan padre, he recalled, 
who brought Christianity to America with 
Columbus. 

“Padre Juan Perez, O. F. M., was the father 
confessor of Isabella, Queen of Spain, and 
also a man of science and as such inter- 
ested in Columbus’ proposed explorations. 
Padre Perez persuaded Isabella to finance 
Columbus’ voyage, then himself joined it 
as chaplain and upon the landing at San 
Salvadore erected a cross and consecrated 
the newly discovered land to God. So we 
say we brought the church to America,” 
said the priest. 

“Other Franciscans established themselves 
in Florida and in Canada and Mexico and 
spread their missions up the Pacific coast 
to San Luis Rey, Santa Barbara, and as far 
as Sacramento.” 

Franciscans take the vow of poverty. 
Neither they as individuals nor their order 
may own property. Father Crumbly is now 
his father’s only heir and it became neces- 
sary for his father to make a will, since the 
son cannot inherit his property. To cover 
the law, his father has willed the priest $10, 

This is the Franciscan missionary's first 
public lecture here though he has been often 
in Boston. As chaplain of the 60ist Engi- 
neers he was attached to the Engineering 
Training School of the First Army Corps 
of the AEF where James F. Fitzgerald, of 
Milton, and Frank Nolan, postmaster of Avon, 
became his fast friends. A missionary of 
his order now, the Franciscan travels from 
Canada to California, holding retreats, 
preaching a simple religious faith. Buoyant 
in spirit, hearty in physique, as much a man's 
man as any of his veteran buddies, Father 
Crumbly, now graying and broadening to a 
comfortable middle age, chuckles to recall 
his first job as a boy in Appleton, Wis., was 
delivering the Ashland Dally Press whose 
editor then was Joe Mitchell Chapple, Bos- 
ton editor now. Mrs. Fitzgerald says her 
husband’s good missionary friend is the most 
comfortable guest she ever has in the house, 
For one thing he gets his own matches, 
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FHA Facilities for El Paso 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I submit the following letter 
which, as the date indicates, was written 
by me on April 7, 1955, as the result of an 
incident which transpired during the 
time Congress was in recess for the 
Easter holidays: 


CONGRESS OF THE UntTep STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1955. 
Mr. GEORGE HERVEY, 
El Paso, Ter. 

Dear Ma. HERVEY: In connection with our 
telephone conversation of yesterday, you im- 
plied that a newspaper report had intention- 
ally or unintentionally left the impression 
that I was condemning or was critical of 
persons who sent me telegrams in support of 
a Federal Housing Administration insuring 
office in El Paso, Such was not my position 
or intentions, and I therefore want to state 
very clearly and as concisely as possible the 
full situation. 

I was recently contacted by an individual 
who informed me that he was the authorized 
chairman of a committee of the El Paso 
Home Builders Association, the purpose and 
sole function of this committee being to ob- 
tain and present factual information to the 
FHA supporting the office for El Paso. I was 
specifically told that the approach and pro- 
cedure would be to present these facts to the 
district office of the FHA in Lubbock, and 
then here in Washington. 

I was told by this committee chairman 
that their intent was to show the need and 
justification for establishing the office in El 
Paso, and not to engage in political pressure 
tactics which might be harmful to the proj- 
ect. In this, I concurred. 

This report had been transmitted, I under- 
stood, to Mr. Norman P. Mason, Chief of the 
Washington FHA office. The officials re- 
quested time to study the report and con- 
duct an investigation and survey so that 
subsequently, if possible, such an office 
might be established in El Paso. 

Within a few short hours after Mr. Mason 
had started the survey, an attorney from El 
Paso, who said he represented you, Sam 
Guido, Jr., and a Mr. Kirkpatrick et al., pre- 
sented himself in my office and stated that 
he was interested in obtaining the office. 
He made it clear that he represented only a 
small group of the El Paso Home Builders 
Association and that he was not to be con- 
sidered as spokesman for the majority of the 
members of this organization. He explained 
to me that under the conditions of a con- 
tract he had with you and others, he would 
be paid the sum of $5,000 if the office should 
be obtained for El Paso. 

He also stated to me that he urged his 
clients to engineer a telegram campaign to 
coincide with his efforts. Now bear in mind 
that at this time I had not received formal, 
informal, official or unofficlal requests to 
exert efforts in behalf of obtaining the FHA 
facilities for El Paso. 

I had not received any fact, information 
or statistics which would place me in a posi- 
tion to make a formal or logical request, and 
present to the official here the case, founded 
on facts and not fancy, in behalf of El Paso, 
You, nor anyone in your particular group, 
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at this point had contacted me in regards 
to the project requesting the establishment 
of such an office in El Paso, nor of the status 
of the situation. As stated, I had no facts 
whatsoever. Instead, I was greeted by 98 
telegrams, and, I presume, others will come. 

My position as regards those who sent the 
telegrams is this: these persons, I assume, 
were informed by you or your group that 
their help was needed in obtaining this fa- 
cility. You possibly told them that the con- 
gressional officials here—Senator LYNDON 
Jounson, Senator PRICE DANIEL, and myself 
had all the facts and all we needed was an 
avalanche of telegrams expressing interest in 
the project, in order to be able to get it. 

These people who sent the telegrams were 
sincere, clvic-minded citizens who, upon the 
advice given by uninformed and unfair indi- 
viduals, were given an erroneous impression 
and were denied the benefit of the full facts. 
These people were unaware of the true status 
and situation. 

Had you and your group taken the time 
and effort to have checked with the Texas 
Senators and myself, we would have told you 
that we would be happy to work on the proj- 
ect if you would but furnish us the facts we 
needed. Then after we had presented the 
case to the FHA and the proper officials had 
made a study, should the request have been 
denied, we would have welcomed and, in fact, 
solicited additional statements from business 
and civic leaders in El Paso. 

Not only were your actions fll-timed, and 
of such nature as to possibly hinder our 
project, but if you had checked you would 
have known that Congress is not in session 
due to the Easter holidays and that both 
Texas Senators are out of town and will be 
for 2 weeks hence. (I might add, I am here 
because although the House is in recess, 
there is much other work than House action 
to be done here in Was ) 

May I sum this up by stating that at no 
time will I condemn people for expressing 
their opinions, and, in fact, I encourage and 
cordially invite such opinions. But it grieves 
me deeply when the expressions are engi- 
neered on ing and sincere people 
who believe in their hearts and minds that 
they are rendering a service; when, unknown 
to them, their sincere desire to be helpful 
is being used for other motives. 

Furthermore, I think it was unethical and 
improper for anyone to pay, or to offer to 
pay, anyone else a sum of money for obtain- 
ing a legitimate project from the Govern- 
ment, for the good of the community. This 
in itself casts an undesirable reflection upon 
the project and besides is unkind in its im- 
plied purpose of discrediting the sincerity, 
ability, and desire for cooperation and 
achievement of the two Members of the 
United States Senate from Texas, and myself. 

I feel that because of a lack of cooperation 
on your part and the lack of sincerity and 
purpose of a few individuals, the possibility 
of obtaining the office for El Paso has been 
endangered and possibly destroyed. And, I 
might add, until these tactics were used I 
think the project had a better-than-fair 
chance of being obtained. 

For your information may I state that I 
am still personally and officially in support 
of the project to obtain these FHA facilities 
for El Paso. I think the request, if based 
upon fact and legitimate information, is 
fair; I believe the facility is needed and de- 
sirable. And Iam hopeful that we can wash 
away the dirt which has been splattered on 
this project, making it eventually possible 
to obtain this service. 

Mr. Hervey, the case is not a new one. 
Such instances have happened in the past, 
and I suppose, wlll continue to happen in 
the future. But it is unfortunate when a 
few selfish individuals by their intentional 
or unintentional actions, take a decent, fine, 
and respectable thing and cause it to be 
smeared or destroyed. 
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As I stated to you on the telephone yes- 
terday, in addition to the tactics outlined 
above, certain improper, illegal, and unethi- 
cal proposals were made to me in conjunc- 
tion with this project and I deeply resent 
such actions. My present position is not to 
further amplify these advances. My sole 
reason is not to further jeopardize or cast 
an ill reflection upon the project and a host 
of decent citizens who are sincere in their 
efforts to obtain this FHA faclilty. However, 
I will not hesitate to recall the situation 
around these advances should it justify the 
purpose. 

I hope in the future it will be possible 
for us to achieve a unity in purpose, brought 
about by a sincere desire to be of service to 
the community, in this and other projects. 
I'll assure you such service to the people 
of west Texas is my sole purpose and intent, 

Sincerely, 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, 
Congressman, 16th District, Teras. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose here is to 
serve notice to this group and to all con- 
cerned that I shall not tolerate such 
tactics or procedure, and that the situa- 
tion and position stated, by request is 
here given. It is my hope that we will 
now go forward for the benefit of all. 
Nothing could be accomplished by con- 
tinuing this affair further except to 
destroy this project and friendly re- 
lations. 


Would Lincoln Have Dismissed Corsi? 
Remarks on the 90th Anniversary of 
His Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, April is a month of significant 
anniversaries. Ninety years ago on this 
April 14 Abraham Lincoln was assas- 
sinated at Ford's Theater in the Nation's 
Capital. That tragic event not only has 
made a lasting impression on American 
history but saddened and shocked the 
American people—even the leaders and 
the people in the South were shocked. 
For, as you know, the first memorial 
service for Lincoln was conducted by 
former Confederate veterans. The body 
of the President rested for a while under 
the dome of this Capitol Building and 
pace of grieving Americans passed his 

er. 

It is to be regretted that the great 
crowds which visit the Nation’s Capital 
each year cannot visit Ford’s Theater 
where this tragic event took place. They 
cannot visit the Ford's Theater because 
there is no Ford's Theater, It is adver- 
tised as such but, in reality, the present 
building is merely a warehouse museum 
to which an admission is charged. Steps 
should be taken to restore the building as 
it was on that fatal night, when the mad 
actor, Booth, struck his fatal blow. Only 
last year the Congress authorized studies 
looking toward a partial restoration at 
least. Let us hope that these studies go 
forward, and that the admission charge 
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to enter this shrine be eliminated. There 
is no admission charge to the Lincoln 
Memorial, and there should be none at 
Ford’s Theater. 

Every. school child knows the Lincoln 
story. Everyone who comes to our shores 
as visitors or as immigrants knows and 
is moved by the story of this great Amer- 
ican who belongs to the ages. But, to- 
day, it is clear that some of the present- 
day leaders in the great political party 
which he played a major part in estab- 
lishing have forgotten, if they ever knew, 
another part of the Lincoln story which 
is equally vital and valid, and equally 
important to our times, 

Lincoln, the man of the people, had 
a high regard for the contribution which 
the immigrants to America through the 
years, and the descendants of those who 
reached our shores in earlier years, have 
made to our country, for the richness 
and variety of cultures they brought; 
for the sacrifices they have made in the 
battles fought to preserve and strengthen 
our country; and the contributions these 
peoples from all the countries of the 
para have made to every phase of our 

ves. 

In a speech in Cincinnati, on February 
12, 1861, Lincoln said: 

In regard to Germans and foreigners, I 
esteem them not better than other people, 
nor any worse. It is not my nature when I 
see a people borne down by the weight of 
their shackles—the oppression of tyranny— 
to make their life more bitter by heaping 
upon them greater burdens; but rather 
would I do all in my power to raise the yoke 
than to add anything that would tend to 
crush them If there are any abroad 
that desire to make this the land of their 
adoption, it is not in my heart to throw 
aught in their way to prevent them from 
coming to the United States. 


One thinks of the lonely railsplitter, 
the war President, the man of the peo- 
ple, enshrined forever in the magnificent 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington which 
is visited by thousands each year from 
all parts of the country, whose writings 
and deeds live forever in the lives and 
minds of his countrymen, And one finds 
in his words spoken to the German com- 
munity at Cincinnati an echo in the im- 
mortal stanzas of Emma Lazurus which 
are inscribed on the base of the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shores. 

Send these, your homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door, 


Yes, we recognize that the political 
party which Abraham Lincoln helped to 
establish has contributed much to Ameri- 
can life, to the realization of Lincoln's 
ideas, to the fulfillment of the American 
dream. But Lincoln's concern with the 
workingman, with the common people, 
the concern that was expressed in so 
many of his speeches, and in such 
phrases as: “God must have loved the 
common people, he made so many of 
them,” and his concern with the for- 
eigner who comes to our shore to make 
a new life has been often forgotten and 
often betrayed. 

The political party which made him 
President has come upon evil days, in- 
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deed, when one of its leading figures can 
take the position he has in regard to the 
refugee problem, and in regard to Ed- 
ward J. Corsi, an immigrant born in 
Italy. I would like to quote here from an 
editorial in the Trenton Evening Times 
of Tuesday, April 12, 1955: 
THe Case or Corst 

A great deal of difficulty has been experi- 
enced during recent years in retaining desir- 
able and highly qualified men in the Federal 
service. Washington holds little appeal for 
them and for one reason or another they 
pack their bags and depart for home, with 
or without a friendly note of regret and 
thanks from President Eisenhower. 

There has never been any deep mystery as 
to the reasons for the continuing turnover 
in high places in the Government service. 
It is to be found principally in the readiness 
of the administration to offer a victim in 
sacrifice once the wolves begin to howl. 

The case of Edward J. Corsi stands as a 
notable example of official cowardice. Mr. 
Corsi was regarded as ideally fitted for the 
post of special immigration adviser when he 
was named 3 months ago. He was a leading 
New York Republican who had been the 
party’s candidate for mayor and had held 
important public offices. 

But he proved to be a champion of liberal 
immigration policies and as such aroused 
the opposition of the restrictionists. 

There were no definite and specific charges, 
nor is there anything in the record to sup- 
port a suspicion against Mr. Corsi. In fact, 
only 8 days ago he was lauded by President 
Eisenhower for his “integrity and ability.” 
Nevertheless, Secretary of State Dulles, sur- 
rendering supinely to a single critic, has dis- 
missed him. 

Why should men of ability and loyalty 
bother with public service when they are 
aware that there is always the danger that 
they will be subjected to such indignity? 


One can think how saddened Lincoln 
would be were he alive today to see the 
ignoble position taken by his party’s 
leaders. 

I have joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill, H. R. 4533, 
to amend and revise the laws relating to 
immigration, naturalization, nationality, 
and citizenship, and for other purposes. 

I can think of no greater tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln than to make the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act work as it was intended 
to work by the Congress, and to enact 
into law H. R. 4533, which would carry 
out the noblest of the American tradi- 
tions, 


State Soldiers’ Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, on March 30, 1955, I had printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a letter from Gen. William J. 
Keville concerning State soldiers’ homes 
in which he quoted Mr. W. Rex McCros- 
son. Mr. McCrosson has asked me to 
correct the quotation by inserting his let- 
ter which follows: 
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New JERSEY MEMORIAL 
HOME FOR DISABLED 
BoLnwæRs, SAILORS, MARINES, 
AND THEIR WIVES AND Wipows, 
Vineland, N. J., March 15, 1955. 
Col, G. H. STORDOCK, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Associa- 
tion of State Veterans Homes, King, 
Wis. 

Dear CoLtonet: Now as to the subject 
in the letter of John Quigley regarding the 
arrangement proposed by the States of West 
Virginia and Georgia, I must say I am in 
accord with their action. The State homes, 
as I see them at the present time, are di- 
vided into 2 groups, 1 of whom provides 
general medical, surgical, and domiciliary 
care, and the major number of which pro- 
vide only domiciliary care with nursing at- 
tention. 

New Jersey was the first State to have a 
soldiers’ home. The laws enacted at that 
time generally, I think you find, were that 
any honorably discharged veteran who was 
necessitous and had not the ability to 
procure the means for his support and nec- 
essary care and attention, was eligible and 
should be furnished with the necessary sub- 
sistence, medical and surgical attention. 

Until the advent of the Veterans’ Bureau 
the homes generally carried out this intent. 
The lack of adequate facilities for mental 
cases and for general medical hospitals was 
furnished by these soldiers’ homes. 

With the advent of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and the development of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program of mental and general 
medical hospitals, many of the cases that 
were formerly taken care of in the soldiers’ 
homes were diverted to these facilities, and 
while the eligibility remained, the appro- 
priations were not made by the States to 
carry out their responsibilities under the 
then existing laws. 

I can see no reason why the home having 
a full medical program should not have the 
same support from the Federal Government 
as a purely domiciliary home for its pa- 
tlents. In fact, I would be in favor of 
having those patients who receive general 
medical care secure a greater per diem allow- 
ance than those who are given purely domi- 
ciliary care. By the same token, I cannot 
conclude that a particular illness should be 
excluded from care within our soldiers’ 
homes merely because we label that iliness 
under the general classification of mental. 

Now if the States choose to have their 
general medical hospital at one point in the 
State and their mental hospital at another 
point, as long as the veterans are taken care 
of adequately I think that the statute ap- 
plying to the soldiers’ homes for reimburse- 
ment should be extended to them, and I 
think that Georgia and West Virginia will 
be great examples for encouraging other 
States who are not now providing for their 
veterans except in the local, State, or county 
mental and TB institutions provided for 
all citizens, to provide the necessary funds 
and facilities, so that all veterans therein 
might receive attention under the supervi- 
sion of the soldiers’ homes, 

Since there are a great many veterans in 
all of the States in the mental institutions 
because of inability to secure beds in the 
Veterans’ Administration institutions we can 
return to the original policy of the State 
fully providing for its veterans and the Fed- 
eral Government extending aid, as they have 
done since the soldiers’ homes were orig- 
inally instituted for all veterans needing 
care, 

To object or raise an issue by this associa- 
tion I think would hardly be in character, 
Don't let's be put in the position of prevent- 
ing our veterans from receiving as much 
support from all concerned as possible. If 
the Congress don’t choose to make sufficient 
appropriations for this type of care I think 
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that is their responsibility. That it will af- 
fect the present contribution made to the 
soldiers“ homes as presently operated, is only 
taking counsel of our fears. 

In the final analysis the question that has 
to be decided is: Is it the Federal Govern- 
ment's responsibility to take care of all vete 
erans, service- and non-service-connected, 
who require care, or is the Federal Govern- 
ment only going to take care of service-con- 
nected cases of all types, including domicili- 
ary, leaving the non-service-connected vet- 
erans to the States? If this is the way the 
Federal Government is moving, do not let 
us discourage States who are willing to as- 
sume additional obligations to their veterans, 

Very truly yours, 
W. Rex McCarosson, 


Fortieth Anniversary of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
youngest of the laboratories of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, which is observing its 40th anniver- 
sary today, is located at the edge of the 
Cleveland Hopkins Municipal Airport. 
Its name, the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Laboratory, tells its mission—power 
plant research. 

Here, more than 2,500 specialists are 
searching for ways and means to make 
our engines—the turbojets, the ram jets, 
and the rockets—more powerful and 
more economical in fuel consumption. 
Upon the success of their efforts depends, 
in large degree, how much faster and 
higher and farther can fly the airplanes 
and missiles we build tomorrow, 

One of the most interesting and in- 
spiring days I have ever spent came not 
long after the voters of the 23d District 
of Ohio elected me their Representative, 
Then, I visited the NACA’s Lewis Labo- 
ratory to see at first hand what was being 
accomplished, 


From Dr. E. R. Sharp, director of the 
great research center, I was told how the 
Cleveland location was chosen in 1940 as 
the site of the NACA's greatly expanded 
powerplant research activity. I was 
proud to hear again how the Cleveland 
businessmen had done everything within 
their power to assure that the site would 
be ideal, as in fact it has proved to be. 

I was told, too, about the late Dr, 
George W. Lewis, for whom the labora- 
tory is named. Director of NACA’s re- 
search program from 1919 to 1947 when 
he retired because of broken health, as 
much a war casualty as any man who 
fell on the battlefield, Dr. Lewis had con- 
sidered the new powerplant laboratory 
a personal responsibility, and despite 
the immensity of the burdens he car- 
ried at NACA headquarters here in 
Washington, he traveled each week to 
Cleveland to give personal attention to 
the many complex problems associated 
with improvement of aircraft engines. 
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As Dr. Sharp took me around the 
laboratory, I was impressed by the youth 
of the technical staff engaged in work 
which could mean yictory or defeat for 
the United States in any future war. 
I was equally impressed by the intensity 
with which these young scientists were 
working. 

Military security limits my telling you 
what is transpiring today at the Lewis 
Laboratory. But, by a single example, 
I believe I can illustrate how valuable 
is the work being done. Right after 
World War II, NACA research men at 
the Lewis Laboratory began pioneering 
work with thrust augmentation—burn- 
ing additional quantities of fuel in the 
tailpipe of a turbojet engine. The prob- 
lems were many; they were very diff- 
cult to solve. The result: today, after- 
burners are used on the engines which 
power most of our fast military aircraft. 
These afterburners can provide as much 
as a 100 percent increase in the thrust 
which the turbojet engine provides. 

I was interested, just as I know every 
Member of Congress is interested, to 
learn what is being done at the Lewis 
Laboratory about harnessing nuclear 
energy to airplanes. Again, military 
security prevents me from making de- 
tailed comments, but this much it is 
proper to note: 

The performance capabilities to be 
realized from using nuclear energy for 
aircraft propulsion will enable nonstop 
supersonic flight to any point on the face 
of the earth, and return. With so large 
a gain the goal, industry, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the military serv- 
ices, and the NACA are participating in 
vigorous, sustained attacks on the for- 
midable technical problems that remain 
to be solved. 

The huge, complex equipment that is 
used at the Lewis Laboratory in study 
of powerplant problems is very neces- 
sary, but in the last analysis, it is the 
caliber of the men and women who work 
there that counts most. From Dr. 
Sharp, on down, the people at the Lewis 
research center are representative of the 
best in the many scientific fields which 
have a bearing on aircraft propulsion. 
They are dedicated people. All America 
can be proud of the work they are doing. 


The Corsi Affair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
George Sokolsky, from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of April 14, 1954: 

THE CORSI AFFAIR 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The Corsi case raises certain general prin- 
ciples, namely, whether an officiai appointed 
to a subordinate position in a Government 
department may determine the policy of 
that department on a particular question; 
secondly, whether the head of a Government 
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department is bound to keep a man on 
willy-nilly, once he is dissatified with his 
work or his attitude. 

Edward J. Corsi has for many years been a 
henchman in New York of Thomas E. Dewey, 
kept on the public payroll in the hope that 
he could gather for the Republicans a por- 
tion of the Italian vote. Most Italians in 
this State are Democrats, haying been duly 
corralled into that party during the days of 
the New Deal. 

Florelo La Guardia was a Republican when 
he ran for Congress. Subsequently, he be- 
came nonpartisan, or, to state it more ac- 
curately, omnipartisan, just as he managed 
to belong to all sorts of nationality and re- 
ligious groups. “Butch” as his friends called 
him, was usually in political partnership with 
Vito Marcantonio who sought, in Harlem, 
both Fascist and Communist support, even- 
tually leaving the Fascists behind him as 
numerically unimportant. La Guardia 
spoke a multitude of languages and there- 
fore did as well at an orthodox Jewish bar 
mitzvah as at an Irish Catholic wake. 
„Butch“ was an amazing vote-getter, but he 
never succeeded in making Republicans out 
of Italians. 

Nor was Corsi more successful. He ran 
for mayor against Impellitteri and Pecora, 
that being the year when the politicians 
thought only an Italian could win in New 
York. Corsi was trounced, but Dewey gave 
him a job, as Dewey always took care of his 
own. It was only natural, therefore, that 
when Averell Harriman, a Democrat, was 
elected governor of the State of New York, 
Corsi should become unemployed and that a 
place should be sought for him in Wash- 
ington. 

Why John Foster Dulles, our much be- 
deviled Secretary of State, should have Corsi 
loaded upon him, is not too difficult to un- 
derstand. Where else could Corsi be un- 
loaded? He is a specialist in a foreign lan- 
guage group and in the particular interests 
of this foreign language group. This rela- 
tionship is clarified by the intervention of 
Max Rabb, Eisenhower's political adviser. 

So, Rabb apparently helped land Corsi a 
job in the State Department to “liberalize” 
the McCarran-Walter immigration law. Of 
course, if that law or any law is to be changed 
it is Congress that hes to do it. The func- 
tion of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is to administer and execute the laws 
of Congress, not to change them. So Repre- 
sentative WALTER raised up a howl, and Corsi 
was offered a transfer. Whereupon Corsi 
shouted, “McCarruy!” and the liberals went 
into action, 

Jor McCartuy had as much to do with 
Corsi’s being hired and fired as you or I did. 
but just as in the circus, when there is 
trouble, the shout goes up, Hey. rubel” So 
among the so-called liberals, the battle cry 
is “McCarruy!" Then they find themselves 
organized and fighting. The ADA goes into 
action, and the individual in question be- 
comes a “victim.” Then Jim Haggerty an- 
mounces that the President never heard 
about the matter and therefore is not to 
blame. 


Medical Services to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following resolution of the council 
of administration of the Michigan de- 
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partment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

This resolution protests the suggested 
drastic reductions in Federal medical 
services to veterans and others as rec- 
ommended in a recent report by the 
Hoover Commission. 

I should like to add that I support the 
dissenting view to this report submitted 
by the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD. It is 
not in keeping with the often expressed 
intent of Congress to take a narrow view 
of medical facilities for veterans, The 
veteran population continues high, and 
as it grows older the need for medical 
service will increase. 

It is essential that waste and ineffici- 
ency be eliminated but this should not 
be used as a guise to drastically reduce 
these important Federal medical facil- 
ities. 

The following resolution was adopted 
at a meeting in Clare, Mich., and was 
transmitted to me by Christie J. Braun, 
department quartermaster, adjutant of 
the Department of Michigan, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars: 

I hereby move or resolve, as the case may 
be, that this council of administration go on 
record as opposing the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission task force as they 
pertain to the treatment and handling of 
the veterans and their benefits in this coun- 
try; and that the Hoover Commission be 
reminded that if they would serve these 
United States, they would cause to be worked 
out some method whereby the aged, the 
tubercular, the paraplegic, and the mentally 
disturbed veteran be taken care of as befits 
the greatest, and wealthiest, and the most 
powerful Nation yet to inhabit the face of 
this earth; and that a copy of this resolution 


be sent to the Michigan congressional dele- 
gation. 


NACA 40th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ROBESON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, today the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the Federal 
agency responsible for fundamental, 
scientific aeronautical research in the 
United States, is observing its 40th an- 
niversary. I should like to express feli- 
citations, I should like also to wish that 
in the years ahead the NACA may con- 
tinue to provide the essential foundation 
of information upon which our con- 
tinued aerial supremacy must rest. 

I should like to speak briefly about the 
oldest and largest of the research centers 
which the NACA operates. It is the 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, lo- 
cated at Langley Field near Hampton in 
the First District of Virginia which I 
am honored to represent. 

During its first year, 1915, the NACA 
was little more than what its name im- 
plies, an advisory committee. Composed 
at the time of 12 members instead of 
17 as at present, the NACA promptly 
decided that if the United States, the 
birthplace of the airplane, was to regain 
its lead in aeronautics, intensified re- 
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search activity was imperative. Within 
its first year, the NACA had taken the 
beginning steps to acquire such needed 
research equipment, and before 1916 had 
ended, the site now known as Langley 
Field was chosen. 

What a proud name for an aeronau- 
tical institution to bear—in honor of 
Samuel Pierpont Langley. Even before 
1889 when Professor Langley went to the 
Smithsonian Institution, that national 
repository of historic treasures, he had 
undertaken trailblazing in the infant 
science of aeronautics. He continued his 
aeronautical experimentation, and by 
1896 he had flown large, powered air- 
plane models for distances of more than 
half-a-mile, His standing in the scien- 
tific community gave encouragement to 
many, including Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, to undertake aeronautical ex- 
perimentation. Following two accidents 
late in 1903, his own work was ridiculed. 
But his failures do not detract from his 
greatness. 

The NACA’s first wind tunnel, located 
at the Langley Laboratory was in today’s 
terms, very small. But it, and the equip- 
ment that was soon built, were used so 
effectively that by the late twenties, the 
technical journals of Europe were con- 
ceding that the work at Langley Field 
had placed the United States in the fore- 
front of aeronautics. In the years since, 
our continued aerial supremacy has, no 
less, been due to the work of the NACA. 

It is the paid staff of the NACA, the 
scientists and the other workers, whom 
we should salute as being so largely re- 
sponsible for American leadership in the 
air. Until 1939, the Langely Laboratory 
was the only research establishment the 
NACA operated. The laboratories and 
field stations constructed since were 
given a good start by top men being sent 
from Langley to head them up. 

I wish time permitted my naming 
every one of the men and women at 
Langely. Instead, I must be content to 
mention but two: 

First, the director of the Langely 
Laboratory, Henry J. E. Reid. With the 
NACA since 1921, he was only 25 when 
he was named head of the scientific staff 
at the Laboratory. Over the years, Dr. 
Reid’s splendid work as administrator of 
the Langley Laboratoy has become a 
model for others who would encourage 
highly trained young men to become the 
competent researchers so urgently 
needed. 

Second, John Stack, now assistant 
director at the Langley Laboratory. In 
1947 he was a co-winner of the Collier 
trophy, aviation’s premier trophy. This 
was for his conception of the high-speed 
research airplane program which result- 
ed in the first supersonic flight. In 1951 
Mr. Stack was again a Collier trophy 
winner, this time for the work he and 
his associates did in conceiving, develop- 
ing, and applying practically, the tran- 
sonic wind-tunnel throat. I am no sci- 
entist, but I have been informed that 
this development—the transonic wind 
tunnel—has provided the United States 
with a research tool of utmost value in 
the design and production of tactical 
Supersonic airplanes. 

Today, the Langley Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory of the NACA has more than 
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3,000 scientists and supporting person- 
nel working intensively on all manner of 
aeronautical problems. For example, 
those having to do with enabling our 
new military aircraft to fly at ever faster 
supersonic speeds; those which must be 
solved before the true intercontinental 
ballistic missile will have become an 
actuality; in hydrodynamics, making 
fiying boats equally efficient at near 
supersonic speeds and while floating 
upon the uneasy waters of the seven 
seas; in structures, learning how to con- 
struct airplanes that will be stronger and 
yet lighter and safer. 

All this, involving the use of giant wind 
tunnels and other research tools so com- 
plex as to make description difficult— 
all this has been possible because suc- 
ceeding Congresses have authorized the 
necessary new construction and have ap- 
propriated the funds needed to make 
fruitful use of that new equipment. 

Today, as I salute the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and 
speak briefly of the important role Vir- 
ginia’s Langley Aeronautical Laboratory 
has played in achieving aerial suprem- 
acy, I pray that in Congress we may 
continue to have the wisdom to provide 
adequate support for this essential Gov- 
ernment activity. 


Present and Past Policies in Dealing With 
Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
several weeks ago the Chinese Com- 
munists released several captive mis- 
sionaries. They had been held in prison 
on the grounds that they were spies for 
the United States. 

One of these young missionaries, 27 
years of age, when he got back to the 
United States said: 

I am guilty of military espionage. I con- 
tessed my sins and wrote out my confession. 


He seems to have been thoroughly 
brainwashed. 

But listen to another story from inside 
Communist China, from one who was 
there. 

Bishop Cuthbert M. O'Gara who heads 
the Chinese mission diocese of Luanling- 
Hunan Province, was a prisoner of the 
Chinese Communists from June 1951 to 
April 1953 and is therefore well qualified 
to speak with authority on the subject 
of our present and past policies in deal- 
ing with Communist China. 

Because of the timeliness of Bishop 
O'Gara’s remarks, it is with pleasure 
that I submit with his permission, this 
report, and recommend it highly for your 
reading: 

“The people of the United States do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the defeat the 
West has suffered since 1945.“ said Bishop 
O'Gara. “It is incredible that such a small 
group of pro-Communists, pseudo-intellec- 
tuals, should have effected in so short a time 
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one of the greatest turnovers In the history 
of mankind.” 


Bishop O'Gara sald this defeat could not be 
blamed on stupidity. He charges that it was 
brought about with full deliberation. 

“No group of Americans could be that 
stupid,” he charged. “The deliberate throw- 
ing away of our victory after World War II 
is confirmed by the whole list of ‘stupidities’ 
since VJ-day. And these stupidities are still 
going on. Someone is directing this sellout.” 


BIG LIE GROWS BIGGER 


The Bishop told of the hope and confidence 
felt in Hunan, his diocese, when the Japanese 
had. been defeated. There the Chinese felt 
secure, certain that the United States would 
help keep Chine free. 

“But America tossed the fruits of victory 
away. The Communists were permitted to 
pour in and take over,” Bishop O'Gara re- 
ports. “The United States was beaten, the 
‘Commies’ claimed, and their first big Le 
gained credence, * * * 

“That He gained strength as we backed 
down in Korea, backed down in Indochina, 
and backed down in the Tachen Islands. 
That lie grows and feeds on each United 
States retreat.” 

The Bishop charges that American leaders 
are aiding the Communists by not allowing 
Chiang and the Nationalists to move against 
the Reds. The excuses given by Washington 
for yielding the Nationalist islands off the 
coast of China will not stand up under close 
examination, he contends, 

Bishop O'Gara declared that the latest 
series of United States retreats falls into the 
same pattern that started with the defama- 
tion of the Chiang government immediately 
after World War II. He admitted that there 
had been abuses in Nationalist China—even 
as there was corruption in Washington. 
Whatever abuses there may have been in 
Nanking, these were puny, he says, when 
compared to the crimes against our people 
and against our Christian tradition by the 
United States officials who betrayed their own 
people and changed the history of the world 
by traitorously giving atomic and military 
secrets to Russia. 

“But,” he went on, “the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was being shaped in the western 
tradition and was friendly. The United 
States should have taken a strong hand in 
holding the Nationalists In the camp of the 
free world.” 

CHINA BETRAYED 


“American leaders could have rid China of 
the bad elements,” said the bishop. “Instead 
we threw over a nation of more than 500 
million by giving the Communists their 
strongest propaganda argument; we pro- 
tected the ill-gotten gains of a few and pre- 
sented the continent of China to our avowed 
enemies, the Soviets, who boast that they are 
out to destroy us. 

“In the days when the Nationalists were 
being harshly criticized by our pseudo-intel- 
lectuals, pro-Red apologists, pinks, and 
feliow travelers, the Chinese Communists 
were being bulit up as a group of high- 
minded agrarian reformers, 

“I only wish I could get out of China some 
of the people of my diocese who were hung 
up by the thumbs and who spent days cooped 
up in rice bins, and who could give you a 
better appreciation than I can of the benefits 
of agrarian reform.” 

Bishop O'Gara says that by our continued 
retreats and by yielding to those who cry for 
more trade with Iron Curtain countries, we 
are building up the economy of our avowed 
enemy, who time and time again has de- 
clared that his objective is to eliminate the 
United States as a world power. 

“Why should we help keep the Communists 
in power? Every report we get from released 
victims of Red China indicates that a push 
in the right direction would encourage the 
people to rise up against their Red onpres- 
sors. Besides we get no credit for our lar- 
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gesse. Anything the Reds get through trade 
with the West is labeled before distribution 
as coming from the Communist Peoples’ Gov- 
ernment. * * > 

“Support for trade with China, whether 
originating in Britain or in the United States, 
cannot be written off as mere stupidity. It 
is deliberate. No one could be so colossally 
stupid. 

“Some person or group of persons is pull- 
ing the strings. Sentiment for trade with 
China is a deliberate policy inspired by Com- 
munist sympathizers right here on the home 
front. That must be evident to anyone who 
reads the record.” 

RED CHINA AND U. N. 


One of the most disastrous developments 
ot the cold war, according to Bishop O'Gara, 
is the amazing sympathy in many circles in 
Amcrica and Britain to the idea of a place in 
the United Nations for Red China. 

The bishop can't get over the gullibility 
of the American people who fall for the line 
of the “quasi-intellectuals who are sounding 
off on every opportunity in a concerted drive 
to win support for a Communist China seat 
in the U. N.” 

“Hundreds of Americans are still languish- 
ing in Red prisons—hostages in Mao Tse- 
tung’s drive for a U. N. seat,” says the bishop. 
“One atrocity follows upon another: colossal 
lies are spread against the United States— 
the most monstrous being that of germ war- 
fare which was driven down our throats in 
jall-and still our legislators in Washington 
talk of recognition. 

“To accept Red China in the family of civ- 
flized nations is like doing business with a 
bandit who has kicked you, maligned you, 
beaten you, and robbed you. Would you in- 
vite such a bandit to dine with you? 

“How Mr. Churchill and Mr. Dulles and 
other negotiators of lesser stature in the free 
world can contemplate dealings with these 
evil men who come to the conference table 
with hands reeking with the blood of our sol- 
diers and missionaries is beyond comprehen- 
sion. If Red China is admitted to the U. N., 
every self-respecting delegation should walk 
out.” 

REAPPRAISAL NEEDED 

According to Bishop O'Gara we must face 
the facts of the present international situa- 
tion with a sober mind and make “an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal.” 

“We instituted a blockade,” he said, “but 
it was ineffective because we did not follow 
through. When Britain in the days of her 
ascendency declared a blockade, any ship at- 
tempting to break through was searched—as 
Americans know to their bumiliation. But 
when America blockaded the China coast, 
British ships plied the China sea doing busi- 
ness with an enemy. Has any accounting 
ever been made of the American lives lost 
because of this very broad and accommodat- 
ing policy of our distinguished ally?” 

Bishop O'Gara says that every time the 
United Nations retreat and the Communists 
advance, there are great demonstrations 
throughout the length and breadth of China. 
Schools are emptied, victory parades staged, 
and floods of lies are spewed forth by expert 
Communist propagandists. Bishop O'Gara 
explained: “All of it is designed to make 
maximum use of the fact that the United 
States has backed down again, is notbing 
but the ‘paper tiger“ Red propaganda has 
always pictured her to be," 

The appeal to national and racial preju- 
dices is most effective on the young students, 
the Bishop stressed. 

“The Communists already have had control 
of the youth of China for 6 years, In an- 
other decade, the present generation will be 
irrevocably theirs.” 

PERSECUTED BY REDS 


Bishop O'Gara almost died during his im- 
prisonment. In fact, his recovery is not yet 
complete. He epoke with fecling against 
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United States efforts to use material or mone- 
tary aid in building the free world's bul- 
wark against communism. He deplored the 
fabuous giveaway p: of the United 
States, and the U.N. Billions of dollars have 
been poured into nations that today are 
solidly against us. 

“Sending monetary aid all over the world 
gained not one single friend. We shal] never 
win the goodwill or friendship of Asiatic 
countries with blandishments and lavish 
handouts. True—they will always come back 
for more; but when the time comes to stand 
up and be counted, they'll be found on the 
side that is militarily stronger and politically 
more aggressive and successful. Gratitude 
is not in the Communist lexicon. There is 
but one virtue and that is obedience of mind 
and body to the people's government. 

“We have the brains to work out the me- 
chanics of the atom bomb,” the bishop said. 
“Why can't we produce the thinkers who will 
come up with ideas of how to sell American 
democracy of Europeans and Asiatics? 

“We try to sell them a purely mechanical 
way of life and they give a deaf ear to 
promises of motorcars, radios, and TV sets. 
Our programs are crude and only insult the 
finer cultural instinct of peoples much older 
than we. Why don't our spokesmen for 
America make an honest, even scientific, ef- 
fort to find out what these peoples upon 
whom we shower our billions in a futile 
effort to make them our friends, are realiy 
interested in and really do want?“ 


Attacks Along Borders Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30,1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following news item which appeared in 
the Israel Digest of March 25, 1955: 

ATTACKS ALONG BORDERS CONTINUE 


JERUSALEM —A strong protest against the 
continued detention of four Israel soldiers, 
held by Syria since December 8, 1954, has 
been lodged by Israel with Col. J. Castonguay, 
Chairman of the Israel-Syrian Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission. Despite a binding de- 
cision of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
demanding the release and return to Israel 
of the soldiers, they remain in a Damascus 
jail. 

The attacks upon Israel life and property 
from across the Arab borders have continued 
unabated during the past 3 weeks, Follow- 
ing is a partial list of the incidents which 
took place in the period between March 1 
and March 21. 

On March 1, a fishing boat from Ein Gev 
sailing on Lake Kinnert (Sea of Galilee) was 
attacked by fire from Syrian positions. 

On March 2, Jordanians penetrated Israel 
territory east of the Hebron road and at- 
tacked an Israel patrol. 

On March 5, an Israel patrol was attacked 
by Jordanians in the Duweima area of the 
Negev. 

On March 9, Egyptian marauders pene- 
trated into Israel near Ein Ha’Shiosha in the 
south, 

On March 9, Jordanians fired upon work- 
ers in fields north of B'de Eliahu in the 
Beit Sh'an Valley. 

On March 12, an Israel Army vehicle travel- 
ing northwest of Kissufim in the South was 
blown up by a land mine. Investigation re- 
vealed footsteps leadings from the mine to 
the Egyptian-controlled Gaza Strip border. 
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On March 12, members of the Jordan Na- 
tional Guard entered Israel territory south- 
west of Um-El-Fahum and attempted to 
kidnap an Israel Arab farmer. 

On March 13, Egyptian infiltrators at- 
tempted to rob the settlement of Tel Reum 
in the South of irrigation equipment, They 
were repulsed by an Israel patrol and fied 
across the Gaza Strip border. 

On March 14, a civilian vehicle was blown 
up by a land mine north of Eilat. Foot- 
steps led from the site of the explosion to 
the Israel-Jordan border. 

On March 14, policemen in Beit Tsafafa, 
south of Jerusalem, were attacked by fire 
from across the Israel-Jordan Armistice Line. 

On March 15, Egyptian marauders biew 
up a house in the settlement of Sharsheret, 
not far from the Gaza Strip border. The at- 
tackers were repulsed by the settlement’s 
watchman and his sister. The watchman 
was wounded, 

On March 17, watchmen of M'nuha, a 
settlement northeast of Affule. chased a 
band of Jordanian infiltrators back across 
the border. 

On March 18, Jordanian infiltrators at- 
tacked the settlement of Yizrrel near Affule. 
One settler was killed and a second wounded, 

On March 19, an Israel Army vehicle was 
blown up by a land mine planted near Kis- 
sufim in the South not far from the Egyp- 
tian-controlled Gaza Strip. 

On March 21, Jordanians fired across the 
Armistice Line at Israelis working in the 
fields south of Mount Gilboa, 

On March 21, Egyptians fired upon an 
Israel patrol north of Kissufim in the South. 


The President Shares a Secret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day our entire Nation was electrified by 
the excellent news that American sci- 
ence had discovered an answer to in- 
fantile paralysis. Yesterday President 
Eisenhower, in one of the greatest and 
most magnanimous gestures ever made, 
decreed that all mankind should bene- 
fit from this discovery, as he made the 
Salk vaccine available to all nations, re- 
gardless of their political complexion. 

In this time of strife and tension, I 
cannot think of a more effective way to 
demonstrate the true moral fiber of 
America, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the man who not long ago of- 
fered to share the secrets of the atom 
for peaceful use with all comers, spon- 
taneously offered the process of the Saik 
vaccine in order to combat disease and 
better the lot of human beings wherever 
they may live. 

We have much for which to be thank- 
ful, but nothing I can think of makes me 
more proud and grateful to be an Amer- 
ican than does this great and humane 
act of our great President, I hope that 
the Voice of America will do its part 
in telling all the world that the Nation 
which is alleged to harbor sinister se- 
crets of destruction is giving to the en- 
tire world the wonderful secret of how 
to eliminate infantile paralysis. 


Hawaiian Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit herewith an editorial from a 
small college paper printed in Dallas, 
Tex. The name of this publication is 
Op Cit—Young Men of America, 

It is most refreshing and encouraging 
to read this publication because these 
young men present their ideas with a 
depth of conviction seldom found in col- 
lege papers. This caption appears on 
their masthead: 

A monthly publication devoted to the pre- 
servation of constitutional government and 
Christian clyllization—to encourage students 
to take an informed and active interest in 
the affairs of our Government, 


Their timely editorial follows: 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


The Territory of Hawall's candidacy for 
statehood in the Union should be rejected. 
The strategic location of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands makes them of utmost concern to the 
Federal. Government. With vast military, 
naval, and air installations, with numerous 
Government personnel, and with vast store- 
houses of weapons and supplies, the islands 
bear in their sum total of Federal activities 
a relationship to the United States more 
comparable, perhaps, to the District of Co- 
lumbia than to any 1 of the 48 States. In 
view of the needs of national defense it is 
difficult to see how the Federal Government 
could afford—in some contingency—to en- 
trust to a Hawaiian state government all 
the functions ordinarily carried out by State 
governments in continental United States. 
This is particularly true because the oriental 
population of the Hawaiian Islands is said 
to constitute about 85 percent of the total, 
and it is increasing, whereas North Amer- 
icans in the islands have a tendency to 
move to the mainland. With the population 
what it is, the state administration and 
also the Hawaiian representation in the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in the future almost certainly 
would (and should) be oriental, probably 
Japanese or Chinese. 

Partnerships in wars are never permanent, 
We have twice fought in major wars against 
Britain and have twice been her ally. As 
recently as in World War II we fought against 
Germany and now we are trying to secure 
her as a friend and partner in Europe. It is 
not possible for anyone to be sure at the 
present time that in the future we may not 
be involved in war with Japan or China. 
Also, it is not possible to state whether in a 
future crisis the oriental senators from Ha- 
wall might favor their Nation, the United 
States, or their racial brothers in arms. 

Among other problems, one seems forml- 
dable. We could hardly by diplomatic means 
prevent the ships of the world from passing 
between one part of the new state and some 
other part, because the intervening body of 
water is the open Pacific Ocean. Would not, 
then, an allen power's right to penetrate the 
territorial waters of the state of Hawaii be a 
precedent for the penetration of the waters 
of other States, for instance the Hudson and 
Mississippi Rivers? 

Finally there is the question of commu- 
nism. The proportion of Communists to the 
total population of Hawaii is said to be many 
times greater than is the case in continental 
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United States. These Communists are deeply 
infiltrated and powerful. Like the Commu- 
nists of New York, these enemies of our coun- 
try would propagandize and pressure their 
senators, and hence wield tremendous power 
in Washington. 

There appear to us to be no good reasons 
for admitting Hawali, except to please the 
unofficial government referred to by Senator 
JENNER. On the contrary, as we have shown, 
there are many reasons for not granting 
Hawaii's admission, and giving throughout 
the future the privileges and immunities of 
United States Senators to persons who may 
understandably feel that their interests are 
more Asiatic than North American. This is 
the United States of America. Where do the 
geographical boundaries end? 


Shade Falls Over Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
an editorial by Mr. Wilbur D. Matson, 
editor and publisher of the Morgan 
County Herald, of McConnelsville, Ohio, 
one of the most highly regarded weekly 
newspapers in southeastern Ohio. Mr. 
Matson's remarks appeared in the April 
7 edition of his newspaper and are a 
eulogy to one of the foremost journalistic 
giants of our century who recently 
passed from the national scene. 

The editorial follows: 

SHADE FALLS Over Great AMERICAN 


“To be an organ of no man, however high, 
no clique or ring, however influential, or 
faction, however fanatical or demonstrative, 
and in all things to follow the line of com- 
mon sense.” These are the words of Joseph 
Medill, founder of the Chicago Tribune and 
one of the foremost editors of his era. Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, who died, Friday, was 
a grandson of Joseph Medill. 

In the sanctum of the Morgan County 
Herald, hangs an autographed picture of 
Colonel McCormick. It is a cherished pos- 
session. We never personally met the 
colonel, but when news came of his passing, 
we experienced a genuine feeling of sorrow. 
To us, his ideal of journalism was a standard 
about which every editor who loves America 
and what it stands for, may rally. We 
grieved because we believed his death was a 
loss to the cause of freedom and liberty 
throughout America and the world. 

Not long since when reading a life of 
Grover Cleveland, we came across these mov- 
ing words, uttered by an able and honest, 
but misunderstood statesman: “I have tried 
so hard to do right.” These words might 
well have supplied the keynote to the life 
of the colorful and many sided Colonel Mc- 
Cormick. He sought to square his every ac- 
tion, not with what was popular and expedi- 
ent, but with what was right. Once he had 
decided that a thing was wrong, he gave 
vigorous and tenacious battle. Convinced 
of the rectitude of his opinion, he never 
wavered or faltered. He hated sham, hy- 
pocrisy or cant. The mighty Tribune, the 
most influential and powerful journal of 
opinion in the world, was largely a reflection 
of the personality of its owner. 

With Colonel McCormick, patriotism was 
a cardinal principle and a passion. He was 
adamant in his devotion to the Constitution 
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and to basic American concepts which in- 
sure to the citizen a maximum of personal 
liberty and a minimum of governmental re- 
striction. Believing firmly in liberty for all 
men of all nations, he thought that America 
could best serve the cause of freemen every- 
where by remaining strong and fiscally sol- 
vent, a shield and a sword and a haven for 
the oppressed of all peoples of the world. 

Colonel McCormick hated the New Deal 
with a high and holy hate. To him, it was 
the negation of individual liberty and free 
enterprise; the primrose path to socialism 
and collectivism; the imported version of 
the all-powerful states of Hitler, Stalin and 
Mussolini; the antithesis of all hitherto re- 
garded as fundamentally American. 

Through the Tribune, sledge-hammer 
blows were delivered against Roosevelt, 
Truman, and all their New and Fair Deal 
works. His paper became the voice of much 
of the Middle West which stood for tradi- 
tional Americanism and against interna- 
tionalism or any surrender of national sov- 
ereignty. His vast wealth and great infu- 
ence were utilized to preserve the liberties 
and the nationality of his beleaguered coun- 
try, and he and his paper stood like Gibraltar 
in unyielding opposition to New Deal social- 
ism and for the Constitution and written 
safeguards of liberty. 

During the American Revolution, patriots 
who loved freedom above everything in life 
rallied to the standard of George Washing- 
ton. It is no exaggeration to pursue a simile 
in comparing the millions who rallied around 
the standard of Colonel McCormick, Taft, 
and Hoover. These three outstanding states- 
men and leaders of our troubled time have 
done the most to saye America from the 
noisome and formidable threat of creeping 
collectivism. 

All of the active years of Colonel McCor- 
mick were spent as a fearless and courageous 
champion of the cause of liberty. In France 
he battled for his country as an artillery 
officer. In Chicago he fought valiantly 
against every form of vice and corruption 
which vitiated sound municipal and State 
government. A stalwart and uncompromis- 
ing advocate of free speech and a free 
he believed the two form the keystone to 
the arch of the citadel of liberty, and that 
freedom could not long exist without either. 

To us personally, his Tribune was the ideal 
paper. It adhered strictly to the truth; it 
was clean and decent; it was fair; its news 
columns were not slanted or colored to pro- 
mote any selfish interest or group. Its edi- 
torials were written, not as a buildup for any 
individual or political clique, but with a 
background of what is sound and best, not 
for Hindustan or Timbuctoo, but for America. 
Little did it matter to the colonel what sel- 
fish or political interest was displeased with 
his paper. Time without number, the Tribe 
une espoused a cause, opposed to something 
ephemerally popular. It is a great tribute 
to its publisher, that in nearly every instance, 
subsequent events vindicated its position. 

The hallmark of a superior mind is the 
ability to judge character and brains in 
others. No man can see over his own head. 
Lacking this ability, Colonel McCormick could 
not have made the Tribune the mighty or- 
ganization he created of superior minds. In 
the Tribune's fold were assembled a staf of 
the best cartoonists, feature writers, and fore- 
most editorial writers in America. Salaries 
did not matter if an employee could deliver 
the goods, It is said, that in the future, men 
trained in the Tribune tradition will carry 
on in the high ideals of their fallen chief. 
We sincerely hope that this may be true. In 
a time of vast confusion and upheaval over 
all the globe, certainly every true American 
needs the clarion call and the inspiration of 
a battling, crusading paper like the Tribune 
the mighty organ of Colonel McCormick, who, 
like Blaine of old, “hurled his shining lance 
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full and fair against the brazen forehead of 
every traitor to his country and every ma- 
ligner of his fair reputation.” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick was undoubtedly 
one of the great American leaders with a 
larger personal following than any individual 
in the Midwest. A towering figure has fall- 
en—one who leaves a definite imprint on the 
history of the times. 


Wheat Certificate Plan Provisions of 
H. R. 12 Offer Best Way To Solve 
Wheat Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, as the rep- 
resentative of one of the finest commer- 
cial wheat producing areas in the world, 
and as a legislator who is interested in 
the welfare of all the people in the 
United States, I am concerned about the 
misunderstanding and the misinterpre- 
tation which has been given to the cer- 
tificate-plan provisions of H. R. 12. 

On March 12, 1955, my esteemed col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana, 
eloquently denounced the certificate plan 
as unsound. From his remarks, it is ap- 
parent to me that he does not under- 
stand the full significance of this plan. 
He repeatedly assumes the plan would 
cump huge quantities of wheat on the 
feed market to the detriment of the corn 
producer. It is his assumption that ad- 
ditional huge quantities would be 
dumped on the shaky world wheat mar- 
ket. And, blackest of all predictions, 
while all this dumping was underway, 
the American housewife would be 
gouged by higher bread prices. 

These assumptions are exaggerations 
of events that could happen under any 
program, particularly, the flexible price- 
support program as it affects wheat. 
The same safeguards which prevent 
them from happening now under our 
present program would prevent them 
18 happening under the certificate 
plan. 

On February 14, 1955, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced at his press con- 
ference that the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission would be requested 
to review the wheat surplus situation and 
consider anew, ways to solve the prob- 
lem. He indicated an open mind on all 
programs including the certificate or 
what is erroneously called a two-price 
plan. Obviously, he was not convinced 
the flexible price program was the an- 
swer for wheat. 

Under the legislation which was passed 
by the 83d Congress, wheat is the only 
basic commodity that is flexed down- 
ward to any great extent. The price 
support on wheat for 1955 will be 8214 
percent, while other crops are near the 
£$0-percent support level. It has been 
announced that corn will be supported 
at not less than 87 percent of parity. 
There is a chance it might even be back 
up to 90 percent by the time the final 
decision is made. 
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The theory of this legislation, the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, is that lower 
price support levels would encourage 
consumption and discourage production. 
While this may be true for some com- 
modities, supply and demand for wheat 
foods are inelastic and show little re- 
sponse to price. Even though wheat is 
flexed downward more than any other 
basic commodity, it is doubtful if the 
program will increase consumption or 
decrease production. 

Statistics show that as wheat prices 
declined drastically in the early thirties, 
the acres planted to wheat did not de- 
cline. Also, that production control pro- 
grams have had more to do with acre- 
age planted than has price. The prin- 
ciple of flexibility in a price support 
program may be sound as related to 
areas where producers have an oppor- 
tunity to diversify. In those areas, 
farmers might be influenced through 
lower price supports to switch from sur- 
plus commodities to those in greater de- 
mand, 

However, a great part of the Nation’s 
wheat production which is on a commer- 
cial basis is in areas where there is not 
a great deal of diversification possible. 
The flexible support program will flex 
downward the price on all wheat pro- 
duced, not just the surplus portion, even 
though the major part of the Nation’s 
wheat production is used for domestic 
consumption as food and is entitled to 
a price comparable to the domestic prices 
of the things purchased for producing 
that wheat. 

While the price of wheat will be re- 
duced under the flexible support pro- 
gram, there is no possibility that retail 
prices of food products made from wheat 
will follow the downward trend. As this 
margin between the price paid the wheat 
producer and the price paid by the con- 
sumer widens, who is going to benefit? 
Most Members of Congress have, in the 
past, expressed concern regarding this 
spread. The effect of the present flex- 
ible support program on wheat should, 
and no doubt will, cause us to be more 
concerned than ever. 

The certificate plan is described as a 
device for dumping surplus wheat in 
other people’s markets. As far as the 
export market is concerned, no one sup- 
porting this plan would favor a dump- 
ing program. We all desire to maintain 
a world market for our wheat. No one 
interested in solving the wheat problem 
would want to see the international 
wheat market demoralized. Any threat 
of dumping would be avoided as now by 
the wise use of export quotas. May I 
point out that while the United States is 
curtailing wheat production, other coun- 
tries are increasing their wheat plant- 
ings. Also, our share of the world mar- 
ket has shrunk faster than the market 
itself. While we are selling less in the 
world market, competitive exporters are 
selling more. 

In order to sell wheat at any time and 
in any place, the price has to be com- 
petitive. A difference of a fraction of a 
cent per bushel will determine a sale. 
Under this plan, it is probable there 
would be more aggressive merchandizing 
than at present when our competitive 
position depends entirely upon the 
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amount of subsidy our Government is 
willing to pay. This subsidy is publicly 
announced from time to time which in- 
vites other exporting countries to come 
into the market under our price umbrella 
and sell their wheat for a little less. 

Considerable effort and money have 
been spent in market development work. 
Unless our surplus wheat can be avail- 
able at competitive prices, we are merely 
developing markets for wheat.and wheat 
products from other exporting countries. 
This market development program does 
not contemplate trying to take markets 
from other exporting countries. Mil- 
lions of people in other lands are under- 
fed. Certainly, there are enough hungry 
people in the world to use our surpluses, 
if we can remove some of the obstacles 
that stand in the way. Price is a pri- 
mary obstacle. 

It should be noted there are 10 coun- 
tries that guarantee their wheat farmers 
prices higher than the support price for 
wheat in the United States, as shown 
in the following table: 
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For years our domestic wheat program 
has stabilized the price for producers in 
other countries as well as our own. The 
unnecessarily high prices guaranteed 
producers in the importing countries 
listed above are encouraging uneconomic 
wheat production. A realistic pricing 
system on export wheat from the United 
States would result in many importing 
countries reducing their wheat produc- 
tion and growing more economic crops 
adapted to an intensified agriculture. 

The certificate provisions of H. R. 12 
could not result in dumping wheat on the 
domestic feed market. The provision 
for a floor under surplus-wheat prices 
would protect the feed grain producer 
from undue competition. I have been 
told by corn producers and feeders that 
if wheat were available in their area at 
prices comparable to corn, corn would be 
used in preference to wheat. Transpor- 
tation costs would keep surplus wheat 
from moving in volume into corn pro- 
ducing areas. Wheat moving into feed 
uses under this plan would only equal 
from 3 to 5 percent of the total feed 
grain supply. 

The charge that the certificate plan is 
subsidized competition is not a just one. 
Wheat would be made available at lower 
price levels, rather than being subsi- 
dized for export to the extent it is at the 
present time, at a cost of millions of 
dollars annually. 

The opponents of this plan seem to 
think of the certificate as a means of in- 
creasing the returns to the wheat pro- 
ducer. Actually, it would merely bridge 
the gap between the lower price he would 
receive on all his wheat and the price 
that he has been receiving under farm 
programs up to the present time. The 
average price including the certificate 
would probably be no higher than under 
the flexible program, but more wheat 
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could move into uses. Expanding our 
markets is the quickest way to solve the 
surplus wheat problems. Even though 
the blended return to the wheat farmer 
under this plan would be quite low, the 
increased use of wheat in the long run 
would more than compensate for this 
fact. 

The gentleman from Indiana makes 
reference to a high and very profitable 
price that would accrue to the wheat 
farmer under a protected domestic price 
program. Actually, under this plan the 
top price received for domestically con- 
sumed wheat would be no higher than 
the price-support level that has been in 
effect on wheat for some years. This is 
true because the modernized parity 
formula will take effect in 1956 and 100 
percent of parity will be no higher than 
90 percent under the old formula. 

The gentleman from Indiana refers to 
the Canadian situation and points out 
that the Canadian wheat farmer makes 
his living by selling wheat at the world 
price. Is he saying the American wheat 
farmer should sell all of his production 
at the world-market level even though 
the cream of the crop is purchased by 
the millers in our country and processed 
into food commanding prices that could 
well return parity to the farmer? From 
1942-51, an average of 62.2 percent of 
the wheat produced in the United States 
was used for milling and seed. This was 
our best quality wheat and should com- 
mand a price commensurate with retail 
prices of wheat products. 

Machinery, labor, petroleum products 
and other items used in producing wheat 
are not priced at world-market levels. 
Is it fair to expect the wheat producer 
to sell all of his production in competi- 
tion with world markets while other 
segments of our economy have various 
types of protection from the infiuence 
of world prices? Does my colleague 
from Indiana choose to support a wheat 
program that would place the American 
wheat producers in a situation similar 
to that of our friends to the north? 

Wheat farmers in Canada have en- 
tirely different conditions from those in 
the United States. Land values, taxes, 
and labor costs are much lower. In 
spite of this, the Canadian wheat farmer 
does not fare too well as evidenced by 
his generally lower standard of living. 
While the Canadian farmer has been 
receiving less for his wheat, the Cana- 
dian consumer pays less for bread. 
Today a pound loaf sells for about 18 
cents in the United States compared to 
12.5 cents in Canada. 

We look forward to the time when 
production controls will be unnecessary. 
With present supplies, however, they will 
be necessary regardless of what type of 
program is in effect. 

The movement of wheat into feed 
and export under the domestic parity 
plan would be on a gradual basis. With 
the support level on wheat comparable 
to that on corn, wheat would not move 
into feed except in areas where corn was 
priced considerably due to transporta- 
tion costs. Qualified officials have esti- 
mated that not more than 250 million 
bushels of wheat would be fed under the 
program. This is only about 5 percent 
of the normal feed-grain supply. 
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It is difficult for the wheat farmer to 
see what difference it makes to the corn 
farmer whether wheat is competing with 
corn on a basis under which the wheat 
farmer can stay in business, or on a basis 
under which the wheat farmer would go 
broke. Either way eventually the corn 
farmer is going to have some competi- 
tion because most growers raising wheat 
in commercial wheat-producing areas 
have to continue to raise wheat. There 
are no other alternatives of any im- 
portance. 

In resolving this difference of opinion, 
I believe it is necessary to look upon 
wheat as a dual commodity. Histori- 
cally it has been used for both food and 
feed in rather large quantities. Wheat 
as food justifies a higher price than 
wheat as feed. If the wheat farmers of 
this country were to be limited to pro- 
ducing wheat only for food in order to 
maintain a fair price, they would of ne- 
cessity produce feed grains on the acres 
taken out of wheat. 

An article by Dr. J. T. Sanders in a 
recent issue of the Quarterly Review, put 
out by the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives, shows that feed grains pro- 
duced on surplus acres would give more 
competition to the corn man than would 
wheat on these same acres. About 80 
percent of the corn produced is fed in 
the locality where it is grown. The live- 
stock fattened on this feed are sold in 
the domestic market at prices that do 
not have to compete with world prices 
on livestock products. 

Still it is suggested that the wheat 
farmer sell all of his production at these 
lower world prices, ignoring the fact that 
only a portion of the production moves 
into world use. Even if the wheat pro- 
ducer received 100 percent of parity on 
a portion of his production, his blended 
return would be considerably lower than 
the 87 percent of parity guaranteed the 
corn producer, 

The referendum provided for in this 
bill is criticized. It should be pointed 
out that the results of the farmers vot- 
ing down marketing quotas in the refer- 
endum would be much more disruptive 
to the feed grain producers than it 
would be if the farmers would vote in 
favor of the certificate plan for wheat. 
Noncommercial producers of wheat do 
not depend entirely upon wheat for their 
living. Consequently the outcome of the 
referendum either on marketing quotas 
or the domestic parity plan would not be 
of as great importance to them. 

From the statement made, it appears 
the corn producer would like to reserve 
the feed market for himself. Yet, on the 
other hand, he criticizes a program that 
would discourage indiscriminate increase 
in wheat plantings. It is doubtful if the 
average corn farmer would be interested 
in establishing a base for food wheat 
production on his farm, in view of the 
fact that he has not chosen to do so un- 
der the 90-percent support program. 

Even though wheat prices under this 
plan might be above world wheat prices 
a part of the time, certainly the amount 
of subsidy required to move the wheat 
in export would be considerably less 
than at present, thereby resulting in a 
saving to the taxpayer. Just how much 
exports will be increased over a period of 
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time is problematical. Work being done 
presently under Public Law 480 as well 
as other efforts to increase consumption 
of wheat in foreign markets offers great 
promise. 

Imports of wheat and flour in the Far 
East countries increased from a prewar 
average of less than 54 million bushels 
to nearly 290 million in the marketing 
season of 1951-52. While this high de- 
mand has not continued, annual import 
requirements of this area could well 
stabilize at around 150 million bushels. 
With a competitive export program, we 
can share in this expanded market. 

The population in Asia alone is ex- 
pected to increase by 215 million people 
in the next 10 years—an increase the 
size of the whole population of North 
America. Until such countries as lie in 
this area can raise their standard of liv- 
ing they must, of necessity, subsist large- 
ly on cereal diets. Wheat is needed to 
supplement rice because it is less expen- 
sive and more healthful for the people. 

In looking ahead one can see the op- 
portunities for expanding sales of our 
wheat products in Asia. Similar oppor- 
tunities are available in Europe, South 
America, and Africa. Members of Con- 
gress indicated confidence in our ability 
to increase the sales of United States 
farm products when they appropriated 
$700 million last year under Public Law 
480. By January 1, 1955, some $453 mil- 
lion had been obligated under this act, 
43 percent of which would be spent on 
grains, mostly wheat and flour. This 
program is proving that markets can be 
expanded. All of the major farm organ- 
izations have joined in requesting the 
authority for export sales under Public 
Law 480 be expanded from $700 million 
to $1,500 million for the 3-year period. 

We will never know how much more 
wheat and flour can be exported from 
the United States unless we give it an 
honest try. Only experience will answer 
that. As long as our domestic price- 
support program prices our wheat out of 
the market, we will never know what 
could be done. There is no surplus of 
wheat in the world today. There are lo- 
cal surpluses due to poor distribution 
and inadequate purchasing power. It is 
apparent our domestic-price policy has 
encouraged uneconomic production in 
other countries. 

It is almost impossible to effectively 
control wheat production because 
weather is the governing factor, In the 
past 15 years, our growers in the United 
States have been blessed with twins from 
every acre. There is no assurance the 
rains will continue to come. Two years 
of drought in our Great Plains wheat 
area, and the surplus would be gone. 

Under the rigid 90-percent support 
program there was little incentive to 
produce quality wheat. The certificate 
plan would once again provide an incen- 
tive for growing the best wheat possible, 
because all wheat would be sold on the 
open market. The farmer would be- 
come a salesman once again, getting all 
he could for his product at the current 
price. The market would operate freely 
with differentials for grade and quality 
and not a multiple-price system as indi- 
cated in my colleague’s remarks, 
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The matter of distribution of certifi- 
cates on an equal basis among producers 
often comes up for criticism. We know 
that a greater percentage of some classes 
of wheat are used in domestic consump- 
tion than others. Just what story is 
told by available figures depends upon 
the figures used. My colleague’s figures 
show that on an average for the years 
1949-53, 77.4 percent of hard red spring 
production is used domestically. How- 
ever, if you take the average for the 
years 1948-53, the figure is 60 percent 
instead of 77.4. 

On first consideration, this plan might 
appear unfair to the producer of Hard 
Red Spring wheat. However, it should 
be remembered that under programs of 
the past, the acreage reduction has been 
shared by producers of that area as in 
other areas. Also, under this plan if the 
demand for Hard Red Spring is greater 
than for other classes of wheat, this 
would be reflected in prices paid produc- 
ers of this more desirable wheat, The 
producer of this wheat would receive 
certificates the same value as producers 
of less desirable classes of wheat; conse- 
quently his return per bushel would be 
considerably higher. In this way, he 
would be rewarded for producing high- 
quality milling wheat. This premium 
would be to his advantage and should 
offset this objection to the certificate 
plan, frequently referred to as the do- 
mestic-parity plan. 

It should be pointed out that under 
this plan for wheat the situation in the 
export market would be no different 
than it is at present. Foreign consum- 
ers have for years received wheat prod- 
ucts at a lower price through our sub- 
sidy program. In some cases, the Ameri- 
can housewife pays more for her wheat 
products than the consumer of Ameri- 
can wheat abroad. Without a lower 
price, foreign housewives with their low- 
er standards of living could never buy 
wheat foods. In India, for example, the 
average wage is $54 per year. 

Some opponents of this plan have 
called it a bread tax and warned that 
bakers might oppose it. This possibility 
has been discussed with some of the 
bakers and they say they have taken 
no official position regarding this plan. 
However, it would be natural for them 
to resist any program that would raise 
the cost of flour to them. 

In discussing this possibility with sev- 
eral millers, I find they are having to 
pay a considerable premium at the pres- 
ent time in order to get the quality of 
wheat they need in their milling busi- 
ness. At times they are paying above 
parity for quality wheat. Under these 
conditions, this plan would not raise 
the cost of wheat for milling into flour. 
In fact, it probably would have an in- 
fluence in the opposite direction. This 
plan would encourage the production 
of quality wheat types desired by millers 
and a free open market price with qual- 
ity differentials again in the picture 
would discourage the production of un- 
desirable wheat. The resultant increase 
in the supply of quality wheat would 
enable a miller to buy at a lower price. 

The administrative procedure in con- 
nection with this plan would be very 
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similar to that which is currently carried 
on in connection with wheat acreage al- 
lotments, and would not require a great 
deal of additional administrative activ- 
ity on the part of the Government. 

The gentleman from Indiana has said 
that this plan would increase the cost 
of bread and encourage the use of sub- 
stitute foods. Wheat prices would have 
to vary approximately 75 cents per 
bushel to make a difference of one cent 
in the price of a loaf of bread; conse- 
quently, it is difficult to believe that 
this plan would provide a real incentive 
for research to develop ways of pro- 
ducing food products that would use less 
wheat, as inferred by my colleague. 

I believe the certificate plan would en- 
courage farmers to take marginal land 
out of wheat production. The low re- 
turn on wheat produced in excess of 
the domestic food quota would discour- 
age production on excess acres, particu- 
larly in areas where the wheat producer 
has some chance to diversify. Conserva- 
tion practices would compete with low 
returns from poor lands if the grower 
received a high enough return for his 
share of the crop used domestically for 
food. This should encourage conserva- 
tion farming. 

Many misleading statements have been 
made on the cost of producing wheat. 
Certainly, individual cases can be shown 
where cost of production is way below 
average. These individual cases should 
not be used as a basis for lowering price 
supports to a level where many growers 
will go broke. 

I know the 90-percent support pro- 
gram is not the answer to the wheat sit- 
uation. Neither will the flexible-support 
program solve our wheat problem. The 
wheat certificate provisions of H. R. 12 
are a middle-of-the-road approach. It 
combines the most desirable features of 
these other two plans. The grower 
would receive parity only on the wheat 
which is used in the world's biggest high- 
priced market—the domestic food mar- 
ket. The rest of the crop would move 
into other uses on a flexible basis. The 
plan would be fair to the wheat producer 
even though it would reduce his percent- 
age of parity returns compared to what 
they have been under the 90-percent 
program. It is unfair to suggest that all 
of the wheat produced in the United 
States with high-cost machinery, tractor 
fuel, and labor should go at world prices 
when less than 20 percent of the crop 
has traditionally been sold to foreign 
consumers with their lower income. I 
realize it will take some time to make 
the necessary adjustments but they will 
occur much faster with the domestic 
parity plan. We need to recognize wheat 
quality, take marginal land out of wheat 
production, sell wheat for foreign cur- 
rency, and work with other countries to 
expand the total world demand for 
wheat. We are pleased that the gentle- 
man from Indiana admits that as a part 
of solving the problem, we also will have 
to feed some of our surplus wheat. I 
think we all can agree that the above 
things should be done. The adoption of 
the wheat certificate provisions of H. R. 
12 would assist in doing this job. 
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It should be emphasized again that 
under this plan, the certificate would not 
increase the price of wheat foods. The 
miller or processor would buy his wheat 
in the open market at a lower price level 
and the cost of the certificate to him 
would result in his paying approximately 
the same price for wheat that he has 
been paying under previous programs. 

In developing a program for wheat, we 
have no choice except to start from where 
we are, not from where we would like to 
be. We cannot ignore the present situ- 
ation in which tremendous amounts of 
wheat are stored at Government ex- 
pense. It is absolutely necessary that 
we have a program that will permit 
wheat to move into all its possible uses. 
Most of the debate on what type of a 
wheat program we should have has been 
whether we should have a high-loan 
program or a low-loan program. The 
certificate plan provisions of this bill offer 
a compromise and should have the sup- 
port of both groups. It would provide 
full parity for a portion of the produc- 
tion and permit the flexible features to 
apply to the surplus. The certificate 
plan for wheat should be approved by 
the House of Representatives as a long 
step in the direction of providing a prac- 
tical long-range program for wheat. 


Rigid Farm Supports Resu!t in Lower 
Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pledged to support any program that will 
improve our farm economy, short of 
outright grants from the public treasury, 
but I remain unpersuaded that 99 per- 
cent of parity can accomplish that end. 
In fact, the direct opposite has been the 
result, and we know that farm prices 
dropped some 22 points while rigid sup- 
ports were in full force and effect. I also 
believe that our overall economy can best 
be improved by a reduction in the cost of 
government with a consequent reduction 
in taxes. The Agriculture Act of 1954 
and the revision of our Federal tax laws, 
both of which were enacted during the 
Republican-controlied 83d Congress, will 
in my opinion operate to the improve- 
ment of our economy through the stabi- 
lization of farm prices and the retention 
by all of our citizens, through tax reduc- 
tions, of more of their earnings for their 
own use. The following letter from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Bensen 
addressed to Mr. J. Claude Hammond of 
Gettysburg, Pa., explores these yiews and 
is included with these remarks: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 5, 1955. 
Mr. J. CLAUDE HAMMOND, 
Gettysburg, Pa., 

DEAR Mr. Hammonp: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 26 addressed to President Eisenhower 
has been referred to me for reply. I want 
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to say first that I deeply regret the difficul- 
ties in which you find as a result 
of the adjustments that have to be made 
in this transition period from one of war 
to one of peace. These adjustments are par- 
ticularly hard for agriculture because as we 
move into a peacetime economy prices for 
the things the farmer has to sell are the first 
to adjust to peacetime levels. This is true 
this time as has always been the case in 
the past. However, this administration 
takes pride in the fact that the adjustments 
that have had to be made in agriculture 
have not been anywhere near as difficult 
as those that farmers experienced following 
the First World War, or the Second, or in fact 
any other war in our history. This lessen- 
ing of the impact has been brought about 
through careful management of our Federal 
affairs including those of agriculture. 

I think you will be interested to know 
that total agricultural assets stood at $162 
billion at the beginning of 1955, up slightly 
over a year earlier, Farm dcbt, as a per- 
centage of current assets was 23.9 percent 
on January 1, 1955, compared with 49.3 per- 
cent in 1940 and 70.4 percent in 1930. Fol- 
lowing World War I, farmland values fell 
nearly 20 percent below the 1920 peak in 2 
years. From the post-World War II peak 
reached in 1952, farmland values had de- 
clines less than 4 percent by January 1, 1955. 

The parity ratio, which measures price 
received by farmers against those they pay 
for goods and services, has been relatively 
stable during the past year. It dropped 
from a Korean war peak of 113 percent in 
February 1951, to 94 percent in January 
1953. Since then it has averaged about 90 
percent. Currently it is 87 percent. Thus 
nearly three-fourths of the decline in farm 
prices came in the 2 years before this ad- 
ministration took office. All of the decline 
occurred while we had rigid supports at 90 
percent of parity for the basic commodities. 
The flexible price support provisions of the 
Agricultural act of 1954 do not become effec- 
tive until the 1955 harvests. 

Since dairy price supports were reduced 
from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent on 
April 1, 1954, there has been real improve- 
ment in the dairy situation. Consumption 
is up. Milk production has leveled, off. 
Government purchases of dairy products are 
sharply down. Surplus stocks are moving 
into use. In recent months dairymen have 
been receiving from 84 to 86 percent of parity 
for all milk—approximately the same as in 
March 1954 when 90-percent supports were 
still in effect. 

The second part of your letter deals with 
the tax legislation of the last Congress. 
First, let me say that everyone agreed—Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike—as to the need 
for a general revision of our Federal tax laws. 
Such a revision was long overdue. Second, 
the tax reduction of our administration was 
unparalleled in the life of our Nation, total- 
ing $7,400,000,000. This is hard to grasp, 
but the money the American farmers got 
last year for all the corn and all the wheat 
grown in our entire country was $7 billion. 
This reduction was made possible through 
careful elimination of wasteful, duplicating, 
and often ridiculous spending policies of 
the big Government operation bullt by the 
Democrats. Of the total of $7,400,000,000 in 
tax savings brought about by Republican 
policies, nearly two-thirds, or 64. 700.000. 000, 
goes directly into the pockets of the wage 
earner and the family and other individuals. 
This meant a saving for the average Ameri- 
can family—a taxpaying family of 4—of €200 
a year, 

This 900-page Republican law containing 
Some 3,000 independent tax-law changes 
contains a long list of benefits to the low- 
income taxpayer, such as additional child 
dependency, deduction of tax credit on re- 

nt income, extension of spilit-income 
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provisions to widows and widowers with chil- 
dren, lowers medical-expense deductions re- 
quirements, gives working widows, widowers, 
and mothers a tax reduction, liberalizes soil- 
conservation expense allowances for farmers, 
permits additional allowances for charitable 
contributions, and a long list of other low- 
income benefits, 

In short, the largest tax saving in history 
has been handed to the American people— 
not to any one group but to all—and, it 
seems to me, that is the American way. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


NACA Keeps the Ceiling Unlimited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in an era 
go thoroughly dominated by the airplane 
that it is commonly—and I think quite 
appropriately—termed the air age, it is 
fitting to obserye the 40th anniversary 
of an crganization which has had a ma- 
jor part in making our country the un- 
disputed leader in the field of aeronau- 
tics. I refer to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics which today 
celebrates its 40th anniversary. 

Considering that the entire modern 
history of human flight is not much older 
than 50 years, the NACA is “old.” I am 
glad to know from firsthand experience, 
however, that the great usefulness of the 
organization is continuously increasing, 
that the rich experience of the past 40 
years finds expression in a most con- 
structive and dynamic program of aero- 
nautical research. I know I am on safe 
ground when I say that it is the work of 
the NACA which keeps America not only 
abreast but ahead of other countries in 
civilian as well as military aviation. 

Mr. Speaker, near the cities of Moun- 
tain View and Sunnyvale, in the 10th 
District of California, which I represent, 
there is an installation known as Ames 
Laboratory. While much of the work 
performed at Ames is by its very nature 
a closely guarded secret, it is common 
knowledge that flying today in its gigan- 
tic wind tunnels are the military aircraft 
of 1960 and the speedy airliner of 1965. 
Ames Laboratory is operated by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. Its equipment includes the world's 
largest wind tunnel, a monster with a 
test section measuring 40 by 80 feet, 
Here, under the able direction of Dr. 
Smith J. DeFrance, the NACA can sub- 
ject plane models to speeds fast enough 
to melt any known material on earth; 
speeds fast enough even to melt dia- 
monds. The answers that are found in 
the caverns of Ames Laboratory will help 
the American aircraft industry to build 
the planes and missiles of tomorrow. I 
have no doubt that every one of our cur- 
rent aircraft and missiles reflects in im- 
portant ways the fruit of scientific 
studies conducted at this California re- 
search center. 
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In 1915, when our Government tock 
the initiative and appointed the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aeronau- 
tics, our country was woefully behind 
France, Germany, England, and other 
nations in the development of aircraft. 
A large measure of thanks must go to the 
NACA for pulling our Nation far ahead 
in subsequent years. On the occasion of 
its 40th anniversary we owe a vote of 
thanks to this organization which quiet- 
ly, patriotically, and with great ability 
helps American wings to fly higher, fast- 
er, safer, and more efficiently, and which 
gives American aviation its true ceiling 
unlimited.” 


Editorials on the Farm Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials on the farm situation: 

From the New York Times] 
For a Sane Farm Poricy 

A congressional showdown on farm pol- 
icy Is approaching. On one side will be the 
supporters of President Eisenhower's policy 
of fiexible farm-price supports. On the other 
side will be the congrescional farm bloc, 
which is trying to scrap the flexible program 
and reinstitute the old system of rigid, high 
Government support of farm prices for ma- 
jor crops at $0 percent of a mythical “par- 
ity. ” 


We are faced today with mounting sur- 
pluses of farm produce in Government 
han uses that threaten to exceed 
#10 billion in value within the next few 
months. The Government has been trying 
to cut down current production by impos- 
ing acreage and other controls upon farme 
ers. The higher the price guaranteed farm- 
ers by the Government for a given prod- 
uct, the more incentive farmers haye to 
nullify acreage restrictions by using more 
fertilizer and other resources on their re- 
duced area of plantings so as to get higher 
yields. The high support advocates, in 
short, really propose to make the surplus 
problem more unbearable than ever. 

High support prices tend to keep farm 
prices in this country at higher levels than 
they would be under the operation of natural 
market forces. We cannot sell farm prod- 
ucts at prices above the world market price; 
the result is pressure to subsidize such ex- 
port sales, But export subsidics are a form 
of economic warfare directed in the main 
against our friends and allies of the free 
world. They bring animosity and recrimina- 
tions which weaken free world unity. More- 
over, as the growers of cotton have learned 
to their sorrow, high United States prices 
stimulate the growth of competitive plant- 
ings in other countries. 

All of us are consumers and taxpayers. 
We pay for high support prices twice, at 
the grocery store and in our tax bills. 

Farmers, who are also consumers, also pay 
a higher price, because high supports re- 
quire that farmers accept a high degree of 
governmental regulation for their chief 
crops. Surely it is time that we made an 
approach to sanity in our farm policy by 
adhering to the flexible support program. 
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APPEAL FoR RESPONSIBILITY 

A persuasive appeal for responsible House 
action on farm price supports has been 
made to that body by a bi minority 
of the Agriculture Committee. It is an ap- 
peal to defeat legislation which would re- 
store mandatory 90 percent of parity supports 
for 5 basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, and rice. And it is an appeal that 
should be honored. 

By law enacted last year, the Government 
is authorized to apply a flexible support 
formula within a range of 8244 to 90 percent 
of parity on these 5 commodities. Initial 
application of this authority would apply 
to 1955 crops and there has been no oppor- 
tunity yet to establish claims that the 
flexible formula will be injurious to the 
farmers or to the national interest. There 
has, however, been ample opportunity to 
recognize the damaging impact of a high, 
rigid price-support program that was adopted 
originally as a temporary wartime formula, 
The committee minority has summed up this 
evil result in one effective paragraph, as fol- 
lows: “Rigid 90-percent mandatory price- 
support programs have falled to keep farm 
income from declining, created surpluses 
that have forced farm prices downward, held 
commodities off the market at great cost to 
the Government, undermined public support 
for sound farm programs, lost foreign and 
domestic markets, assisted foreign competi- 
tors to take our markets, and have taken 
the right to produce away from both small 
and large farmers.” 

Effectively, too, the committee minority 
drew some parallels between price structures 
for the commodities favored by the rigid 
supports and those for so-called nonbasic 
commodities. “It is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact,” they pointed out, “that the 
average price for nonbasic (unsupported) 
commodities has been higher (as measured 
by parity price relationships) in every year 
since 1940, except one, than the price of 
so-called basic commodities.” As a conse- 
quence, the outlook today for the nonbasics 
is better than that for those which have 
been covered by high supports. 

The flexible support theory is a keystone 
of the Republican administration’s program 
for dealing with the farm problem. Influ- 
ential Democrats in both branches of Con- 
gress have favored it, at least to the point 
of urging that it be given a trial. Disposal 
of some of the huge Government-owned 
surpluses, expansion of research and educa- 
tional work in agriculture, and some pend- 
ing recommendations for helping the small, 
low-income farmers are other major parts 
of the administration blueprint. At this 
stage, It appears to haye much greater merit 
than a retreat to a program that already has 
been proved costly and unsuccessful. 


[From the Boston Herald of March 20, 1955] 
SUBSIDIZING WASTE 


We have known a number of farmers (we 
are a tiny part-time one ourselves) and we 
have never known one that liked to waste 
things. Oh, sure, lime sometimes gets let 
out in the rain before it's spread, and the 
gears of the manure spreader sometimes lock 
for lack of oil, but it's lack of time and not 
lack of concern that does it. 

We do not believe that the farmers of 
America like to see waste by the Govern- 
ment—massive waste, waste of the things 
the farmers have tolled to produce. 

Yet the House Agriculture Committee has 
reported a bill to subsidize further just such 
waste. The committee wants to go back to 
90 percent mandatory price support for 
wheat, corn, peanuts, rice, and cotton, irre- 
spective of supply, for 1955 through 1957. 
It wants to continue the old process of en- 
couraging excess production to be stored 
until spotied if it cannot be unloaded on 
school children or sold abroad in a way to 
unsettle international trade. 
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The committee has other gimmicks. It 
proposes a referendum among wheat farmers 
this year on a three-price plan. Under this, 
wheat sold for food would command the 90- 
percent support price, wheat for animal feed 
would get a lower price, and wheat for export 
would go for still less, all to be subsidized. 

The wheat farmers might well vote for it, 
for it would sell more wheat. But it would 
gell more wheat at the sacrifice of corn, 
Wheat would replace corn in feed and export, 
To waste less wheat, we would be wasting 
more corn. But corn farmers would not be 
allowed to vote on the matter. 

And what a sorry price we have already 
paid on wheat support, Because the Govern- 
ment has bought wheat just as wheat, with- 
out any milling standards, the farmers have 
planted the coarse varieties, which produce 
more but are of low quality. In that way, 
50 years of crop improvement have been 
tossed out the window. 

Besides which, the dust storms that have 
been sweeping the Middle West and which 
are due to continue to waste our rich top- 
soil blow because Government subsidies have 
pushed plows through land that should have 
been left to grass. 

Farmers hate that waste. The Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Nation's largest general 
farm group, is one of the major opponents to 
high fixed price supports. 

Yet somehow the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee thinks it’s good politics to subsidize 
waste, Do they really know farmers on that 
committee? 


Foop Prices Lam IN Part To Pay Hikes 
(By Vincent Burke) 

A congressional study suggested yesterday 
that sharp wage gains made by labor in food- 
handling industries have helped keep con- 
sumer prices high in the face of a farm 
price slump. 

This conclusion was set forth implicitly in 
a 10-page report on a study of Farm to Retail 
Price Spreads by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee staff. 

Committee Chairman Hanoro D. Cooter 
said the study demonstrated that consumers 
cannot expect lower food prices as a result 
of the lowering of farm price supports under 
the administration’s flexible farm program, 
He is advocating a return to high, rigid sup- 


The report said prices received by farmers 
for food, fiber and tobacco were down an 
average of 7 percent last year from the 1947- 
48 average. But retail food prices were up 13 
percent. 

Wage rates for workers engaged in market- 
ing farm food products Jumped from $1.25 
per hour in 1947-49 to approximately $1.70 in 
1954, or 38 percent, the report said. 

The report said one “important reason” 
for the rise in marketing costs is the in- 
creased cost of processing and packaging— 
cellophane packaging of fresh fruits and 
vegetables and the higher costs involved in 
marketing fresh-frozen fruits and vegetables, 

It noted also that railroad rates have in- 
creased about 25 percent since 1947-49. 

As for profits, the study indicated that 
food processors made less money in 1953— 
after the farm slump got underway—than 
in 1947-49. 

It said the Agriculture Department reports 
that 46 food-processing companies, for which 
it has data, made 1.9 cents per dollar sale 
after payment of taxes in 1953, compared 
with 2.3 cents in 1947-49, 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of March 20, 
1955] 
Paice Support Ficnt Is on AGAIN 

Farm bloc Congressmen once again are 
trying to raise the price of butter and other 
foods. They are trying to ditch the Eisen- 
hower farm program. 

The farm bloc wants a rigid guaranty of 
90 percent of parity on basic crops—wheat, 
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rice, cotton, corn and peanuts. President 
Eisenhower last year won the right to move 
the guaranty down to 82% percent. The 
farm bloc wants dalry prices supported at 
80 percent, instead of 75. This would in- 
crease butter and cheese prices, which, like 
wheat, already are in surplus. 

Some of the Nation’s best economists 
have warned against the rigid price support 
system which guarantees high prices even 
when there are bumper crops and prices 
normally would drop. 

Illinois corn growers are rightly con- 
cerned about another phase of the new bill. 
It would provide for a national referendum 
by wheat growers on a two-price system for 
thelr crops. There is even talk of asking 
a three-price system. 

There would be a guaranteed price for 
wheat used asfood. There would be another 
price used for wheat put on the market as 
cattle feed to compete with Illinols corn 
growers. And a still third price would be 
provided for wheat exported; this latter 
price would be whatever the wheat growers 
could get they'd dump wheat on the world 
market. 

The wheat surplus problem is serious. 
There is a 3-year supply on hand. But 
in solving that problem Congress should be 
careful not to help the wheat grower at the 
expense of the corn grower. It should be 
careful not to upset the world market and 
turn other nations against us. 

Congress will be wise to listen to the 
sound farm advice of Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, 


[From the Norfolk (Nebr.) Daily News of 
April 8, 1955] 
“Tuts Is Not rae RIGET MEDICINE 


A man had a severe pain in his stomach, 
He went to his doctor, The doctor asked 
him what he had been eating. 

“Well, Doctor,” he said, “my wife made 
some mince pies yesterday. Now, I lke 
mince pie so I ate four pleces.“ 

„All right,” said the doctor, “if you Uke 
mince pie go home and eat four more pieces.” 

No medical doctor would offer a prescrip- 
tion like that for indigestion. But the po- 
litical doctors in Washington are doing just 
that. 

Agriculture is sick. It is sick because we 
hired the farmer to overproduce during the 
war, and he liked it so well we have kept on 
hiring him to raise big surpluses after the 
need for them was over. We did it because 
it was felt to be good politics, 

Ninety percent of parity made agriculture 
sick, say the political doctors, but the farmer 
likes it, so let's keep on feeding him 90 per- 
cent of parity, then he will vote for us. 

They say it is good politics, but we are 
beginning to doubt it. We think the farmer 
hereabouts is beginning to see that the thing 
that piled up huge surpluses to depress the 
market, isn’t the thing that will cure what 
ails his business. 

Representative Bos HARRISON, in his excel- 
Jent address before the chamber of commerce 
Thursday explained that the Government 
now has $7 billion worth of farm surpluses 
in storage, and that it is costing us a million 
dollars a day just for storage. We could quit 
raising wheat for 3 years and still have food 
enough. There is enough cotton to last an 
extra year or two. Our exports have fallen 
tremendously for three reasons. One is that 
other countries have increased their food 
production too; another that they haven't 
the dollars, since we have cut down on for- 
eign ald, to buy our wheat and cotton and 
butter; the other is that we refuse to sell to 
some countries needing our food because 
they are our potential enemies behind the 
Iron Curtain. But even if all these ills were 
cured, we should still probably be producing 
more than we could sell abroad. 

Representative Harrison explained how the 
plan effected by his bill to encourage foreign 
buying of our wheat is working. In the first 
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year of operation $453 million worth of our 
products has been sold. We are setting up 
programs which we hope will increase the 
use of our food abroad. But though this 
plan is working well it will hardly keep up 
with the annual surpluses. 

The largest farm organization in the coun- 

sees that something else must be done. 
We can’t keep on stimulating overproduc- 
tion forever. 

The political doctors, we think, will dis- 
cover that prescribing the wrong medicine, 
palatable though it may be, isn't going to 
get the votes. 

The farmers are wise to that kind of 
quackery. 


Immigration and Citizenship Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced an immigration 
and naturalization bill which would 
completely revise and replace the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act, which 
was passed over the President's veto in 
1952. This immigration and naturaliza- 
tion bill, entitled the “Immigration and 
Citizenship Act of 1955,” is a codification 
of all existing immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and citizenship laws, clarifying and 
simplifying the present act, but above 
all, remolding American immigration 
and naturalization policy into its tradi- 
tional directions of justice and equity. 
Moreover, this proposed act would estab- 
lish an immigration and naturalization 
policy that will give faithful and posi- 
tive expression to the basic human 
values to which American political insti- 
tutions are dedicated. 

Before discussing the principal fea- 
tures of my bill permit me to state that 
the need for a complete reevaluation of 
our immigration policy is made even 
more clear by the unwarranted ousting 
last week of Edward J. Corsi, the State 
Department's expediter of immigration. 
The treatment afforded Mr. Corsi, who 
has served as Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion under President Hoover, and as New 
York State Industrial Commissioner 
under Governor Dewey, is as absurd and 
offensive as the present immigration 
policy itself. Last January Mr. Corsi 
was urged by Secretary of State Dulles 
to come to Washington to accept the 
task of speeding up the flow of refugees 
into this country under the stringent 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 
At that time Mr. Dulles called him the 
“best-qualified man in the United 
States” on immigration matters. After 
the hizhest praise from Mr. Dulles only 
3 months ago he discharged this man 
who was trying to interpret the re- 
pressive immigration laws in the most 
humane way possible. This seems to me 
to be as unjust as the McCarran-Walter 
Act itself. We all know that Mr. Corsi 
has long been on record as favoring a 
much more liberal administration of the 
emergency refugee program, and a com- 
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plete revision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Both these objectives 
will be accomplished under the provi- 
sions of the bill I introduced in the 
House. 

At this point, let me remind the 
spokesmen of both major political parties 
that they are on record as having assured 
the American people of a revision of the 
un-American McCarran-Walter Act and 
a new refugee law. I appeal to the lead- 
ership of both parties to redeem the 
pledges made by giving prompt consid- 
eration to my bill. It seems to me that 
the basic principle is whether or not we 
are to have a sensible, humane immigra- 
tion policy—and that is obviously the 
concern of both political parties. 

The bill I have introduced is a code of 
permanent immigration and naturaliza- 
tion law designed to enable the United 
States to meet its continuing obligations 
in the immigration field without periodic 
emergency measures, and to meet Amer- 
ican needs and requirements at the same 
time. The proposed bill if enacted into 
law eliminates the national-origins- 
quota system with its built-in discrimi- 
nations based on place of birth; elimi- 
nates statutory discriminations and dis- 
tinctions between native-born and natu- 
ralized American citizens; eliminates the 
present insubstantial grounds for revo- 
cation and denial of citizenship, and 
eliminates fractions and arbitrary 
grounds for denial of admission to the 
United States. 

Moreover, the proposed act would 
make clear distinction in requirements 
for entry between (a) aliens seeking per- 
manent residence here, and (b) alien 
visitors coming here for scholarly or sci- 
entific purposes, for pleasure, or for busi- 
ness, In addition, this bill would elimi- 
nate special immigration barriers against 
Orientals and Negroes; establish an an- 
nual immigration ceiling of approxi- 
mately 250,000 a year, but permit immi- 
gration up to that limit. It would also 
require all ordinary immigration from 
the Western Hemisphere to be included 
within the annual immigration limits. 
Another very important feature of the 
bill would establish a unified quota sys- 
tem, based cn national need, individual 
aptitude, and the requirements of our 
foreign policy, and last but not least the 
bill would establish statutory review and 
appeals procedures in all cases of depor- 
tation and exclusion, and for denials of 
visas. 

I wish to point out and make very 
clear that this bill would promote entry 
of desirable immigrants on a basis re- 
sponsive to national need and interna- 
tional responsibility and at the same 
time protect this country from infiltra- 
tion by those who would destroy or im- 
pair its political institutions. Let us not 
forget that the present struggle with 
Soviet communism is political and moral, 
as well as military, and therefore if we 
are to win this fight, we cannot allow 
legislation to remain on the statute books 
which enable others to accuse us of es- 
tablishing our own “Redtape Curtain.” 
Beyond any question or doubt, the 
United States is the leading democratic 
nation in the world. This fact imposes 
a grave responsibility on us which we 
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are failing to live up to as long as the 
F Act is the law of our 


By adopting this bill you will eliminate 
all racial and national bias, establish a 
uniform right of review and appeal from 
administrative decisions, and remove the 
distinctions between native-born and 
naturalized American citizens. The na- 
tional origins quota system would be re- 
placed by a new unified quota system, 
Likewise, ell immigration and naturali- 
zation functions, now divided between 
the Consular Service of the State De- 
partment and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Justice De- 
partment would be consolidated in a 
separate single agency to be known as 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Commission. 

We in the United States know that our 
population stems from many races, 
groups, and tongues. It is also clear be- 
yond dispute that our country has de- 
veloped and prospered because we have 
made it a practice to offer a welcoming 
hand to substantial numbers of immi- 
grants who were seeking freedom and 
equal opportunity. There is no question 
that our moral and material advance- 
ment has been due principally to the fact 
that we have had a liberal and progres- 
sive immigration policy. That liberal 
immigration policy, which allowed my 
ancestors to come to this country must 
be renewed if this country is not to lose 
an essential source of its great invigor- 
ating strength. In my opinion, the pro- 
posed legislation will achieve this pur- 
pose and at the same time guard the 
security, health, and welfare of the 
United States, It is extremely impor- 
tant that the Congress consider, with 
open and sympathetic mind, these grave 
problems of immigration and naturali- 
zation. We must remember that any 
injustice in our immigration and natu- 
ralization law is a wedge which will 
weaken our political system and our long 
established, constitutionally guaranteed, 
doctrine that all men are created equal. 

In conclusion I want to say that the 
bill I have introduced is a comprehen- 
sive revision of the present law designed 
and intended to refiect the genuine 
American tradition of equal justice and 
impartiality under the law for both the 
alien and the citizen, and to provide a 
friendly welcome for immigrants, with- 
out discrimination or prejudice, but 
within a fortified limitation as to total 
numbers. The bill also provides full 
security against the admission of crimi- 
nal, subversive, and other undesirable 
aliens and it provides for the deporta- 
tion of those inadvertently admitted or 
already present in this country. In my 
opinion the two most important reforms 
advocated are the abolition of the na- 
tional origins quota system and consoli- 
dation of the overlapping immigration 
functions of the State Department and 
the Department of Justice. I firmly be- 
lieve that if this proposed legislation is 
enacted into law it will represent an 
essential return to our basic American 
tradition and concepts of immigration 
and will remove the inequities and dis- 
crimination from our basic immigration 
and naturalization laws which are pres- 
ently a sore on our American way of life. 
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Forest Conservation Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
with increasing frequency our valuable 
national forest lands are being nibbled 
to death by “weekend miners” who have 
been using the Nation's mining laws to 
lay claim to valuable stands of timber 
and choice summer home sites. 

These “weekend” miners are not to be 
confused with the legitimate prospector 
upon whose optimism, energy and ability 
the future wealth and safety of our Na- 
tion depends. The legitimate miner 
presents no problem. His diggings—if 
he is fortunate to find an ore body—are 
few and far between and present no 
hazard to our forest watershed areas. 

The minority, however, that are abus- 
ing the law have in their capacity cre- 
ated a national scandal. 

The problem of correcting this situa- 
tion has not been easy to solve. The 
legitimate prospector and miner under- 
standably objected to changes in the 
mining law that would, in preventing 
abuses, put him out of business also. The 
forest service, commendably zealous, had 
difficulty in recognizing this fact. 

Now, however, after lengthy meetings 
legislation has been drafted and I have 
introduced it today in the House. This 
legislation has the strong support of 
both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior. 

The new legislation recognizes the re- 
quirements of the legitimate miner and 
prospector but it also will bring to a halt 
the abuses of the mining laws who seek 
to obtain areas aa an public domain for 
nonmining purpo: 

Briefly, the 5 0 Tegislation would: 

First. Ban the location of mining 
claims for common varieties of sand, 
stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, and cin- 
ders and make them subject to disposal 
by the United States under terms of the 
Materials Disposal Act. 

Second. As to mining claims hereafter 
located, it would, prior to patent: 

(a) Prohibit use of the mining claims 
for any purpose other than prospecting, 
ro processing, and related actiyi- 

es. 

(b) Authorize the Federal Government 
to manage and dispose of the timber 
and forage, to manage the other surface 
resources — except mineral deposits sub- 
ject to location under the mining laws 
and to use the surface of the claim for 
these purposes or for access to adjacent 
land, without endangering or materially 
interfering with mining operations or re- 
lated activities. 

(c) Bar the mining claimant from re- 
moving or using the timber or other sur- 
face resources except to the extent re- 
quired for mining or related activities. 
Any timber cutting by the mining claim- 
ant, other than that to provide clear- 
ance, must be done in accordance with 
sound principles of forest management. 
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Third. Provide an in rem procedure, 
similar to a “quiet-title” action, under 
which the Federal Government could ex- 
peditiously resolve title uncertainties re- 
sulting from the existence of abandoned, 
invalid, dormant, or unidentifiable min- 
ing claims, located prior to enactment of 
this measure, in any given area. 

This legislation is fair and long over- 
due. I urge Members to study it and 
to press for its speedy passage by Con- 
gress. 


Weaverville (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 
merce Endorses Partnership Trinity 
River Project Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the 
Weaverville (Calif.) Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 31, 1955, withdrawing 
its support of full Federal development 
of the Trinity River project—and en- 
dorsing the partnership plan proposed 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Under this plan, the private utility 
would construct and develop the power 
facilities of the project, resulting in a 
net saving to the Federal Government 
of nearly $50 million in capital outlay. 
In addition, the plan would provide in- 
creased annual tax revenue of $1,400,000 
to the Federal Government and $1,- 
300,000 to State and local governments. 
Over the repayment period tax revenue 
would aggregate $70 million to the Fed- 
eral Government and $65 million to State 
and local governments. 

This resolution endorsing the partner- 
ship plan is especially significant in that 
Weaverville is the county seat of Trinity 
County, the area in which key structures 
of the proposed Trinity River project 
would be located. 

It reads as follows: 

Whereas a bill has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate calling for full Federal devel- 
opens of the Trinity-San Luis project; 
an 

Whereas it is to the best interests of the 
Weaverville Chamber of Commerce and the 
people of Trinity County to receive maximum 
benefits from the construction of the fea- 
tures of the Trinity River project, within 
the boundaries of this county; and 

Whereas said interests of Trinity County 
and the Weaverville Chamber of Commerce 
were not best served by a resolution adopted 
on March 15, 1955, by the Inter-County 
Chambers of Commerce of Northern Cali- 
fornia supporting full Federal development 
of the Trinity-San Luis project as originally 
proposed to Congress; an 

Whereas the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has 
made to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion a partnership proposal to bulld and pay 
for the power facilities of the Trinity River 
project; Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the board of directors of 
Weaverville Chamber of Commerce desires 
to go on record as withdrawing its support 


of the Inter-County Chambers of Commerce 


resolution, and further resolve that both 
Houses of Congress be urged to incorporate 
the partnership plan into the respective 
Trinity project bills wherein the power facil- 
ities of the Trinity project would be devel- 
oped by private capital under Federal Power 
Commission license, thereby increasing the 
tax base of the county; be It further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Weav- 

erville Chamber of Commerce be instructed 
to forward copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the Mem- 
bers of the California delegation to Con- 
gress, to the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Passed by the members of the Weaverville 
Chamber of Commerce at a meeting held on 
the goth day of March 1955. 

WEAVERVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

ROBERT ZBINDEN, President. 

LORENE MELQUIST, Secretary. 


Toledo, Ohio, Cited for Outstanding 
Record in Industrial Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives of the State of Ohio 
recently cited Toledo, Ohio, for its out- 
standing record in industrial relations, 
I feel that it is particularly significant 
when a city is singled out for such recog- 
nition. The text of the resolution 
adopted by the Ohio House of Represen- 
tatives is as follows: 

Whereas the members of the house of 
representatives of the 101st general assembly 
are aware of the increasing significance of 
stable industrial relations to the prosperity 
and well-being of our State and country; 
and 

Whereas the city of Toledo, as established 
by official State records, has led the indus- 
trial cities of Ohio in minimizing the losses 
due to industrial disputes; and 

Whereas this impressive illustration of 
successful cooperation for the common good 
will inure not only to the benefit of the city 
of Toledo, but will perpetuate its benefits 
by enabling others to profit, now and in 
the future, from Toledo's excellent example: 
And, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the statement of Mr, Wil- 
liam L, Batt, Jr., executive secretary of the 
Toledo Industrial Development Council, 
“these statistics dramatically illustrate the 
little known fact that Toledo has one of 
the best records for stable industrial re- 
lations of any city its size in the Nation,” 
be appropriately seconded and acquicsced 
in; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the house 
of representatives, in cognizance of the ac- 
complishment of the city of Toledo, grate- 
fully acknowledge our appreciation by adopt- 
ing this resolution and causing a copy to 
be spread upon the Journal; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives transmit a properly authen- 
ticated copy of this resolution to the mayor 
and city council of the city of Toledo. 

Adopted, February 28, 1955. 

Cart Guess, Clerk. 


1955 
The Cause of a United Ireland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I received from 
Mr. William Conlon, 23 Breed Street, 


Lynn, Mass:: 

In honor of the Easter Week, Rebellion 
of Easter Week 1916, and those immortal and 
gallant Irishmen who shed their blood for 
the cause of a united Ireland, I send you 
the following article for publication: 

The cruelty and inhumanity of the penal 
laws which the British Government enacted 
against the people of Ireland after the Jaco- 
bite collapse have never been equaled in 
the history of man. So diabolical was this 
piece of English legislation that the great 
French jurist Montesquieu wrote: “This hor- 
rible code was conceived by devils, written 
in human blood. and registered in hell.” 

It is not my purpose to give the details of 
the penal laws except to say that under them 
no Catholic Irishman could yote, keep arms, 
or enter a profession, or hold public office, 
engage in trade or commerce, live within 
5 miles of a walled town, inherit the land of 
a Protestant, purchase any land, own a horse 
valued at more than 5 pounds sterling, own 
land valued at more than 30 shillings ($6) a 
year. He could not educate his children and 
if he sent his children abroad to be educated 
all his property was forfeited and he was 
outlawed. But above all else he could not 
practice his religion. Violation of any of 
these statutes was punishable by death. 

It was not until the American Revolution 
of 1776 that the Irish people were able to 
find any little surcease from their sufferings. 
The wily British politicians, having their 
hands full in the colonies and, later, viewing 
with alarm the rise of the young Corsican, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, following the French 
Revolution, made overtures to the leaders of 
the Irish volunteers, with the conscquent 
result of the formation of the so-called Irish 
Parliament of 1782. Even uncer this as- 
sembly, known to history as Grattan's Par- 
Hament” the Catholic Irish were not eligible 
for election, 

There is a great misconception among 
many Irish people with regard to the forma- 
tion of the Irish Volunteers of the period. 
Many are apt to confuse them with the 
united Irishmen of the era. It is interest- 
ing to ascertain just how the Volunteers 
originated. 

During the 80 or more years that the 
Penal Laws were in force, England destroyed 
practically every industry. The great woolen 
and linen trades of Ulster, owned and oper- 
ated by the Ulster “Loyalists” were not 
gepared and thousands of Presbyterians were 
forced to emigrate to the Colonies. It is 
perhaps only retributive justice that history 
records the fact that these exiled Ulster- 
men were eager and willing to join with the 
other Catholic exiled Irishmen to compose 
about 40 percent of George Washington's 
army which achieved Amcrican independence 
when Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 

The American Revolution helped the Irish 
cause in many ways. Apart from the fact 
that both Catholic and Protestant Irishmen 
united to serve with George Washington in 
1776. There was the great factor. That 
England was forced to withdraw her troops 
from Ireland in an effort to conquer the 
“American Rebels.” The coasts of Ireland 

zing then unprotected (according to the 
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British conception) from the ravages of 
American privateers—the people of Ireland 
principally those of the counties on Antrim 
and Down began to form volunteer groups. 
The movement spread all over the country 
and before England had fully realized the 
possibilities of Ireland having an army of 
herown. Numbering more than 100,000 men 
fully trained and equipped. Lord Cornwallis 
had surrendered and the American Colonies 
had achieved their independence. 

The Irish volunteers met and demanded 
legislative independence for Ireland and the 
right of free trade. England acquiesced and 
so was born the Irish Parliament of 1762. 
But there were many young Irishmen who 
were not satisfied with the British conces- 
sions. Among them were Dolf Tone and 
Napper Tandy and others who were leaders 
in the United Irishmen, Their ideal was 
the same as that of Padriac Pearse—a 
century later—Ireland completely free of 
all British tentacles. 

Under “Grattan’s Parliament” the great 
force of Irish volunteers had been allowed to 
disintegrate. Many of the volunteers later 
joined the united Irishmen, during the 
heroic struggle of 1798. Just before the 
rising at Wexford a young Presbyterian 
from County Antrim named William Orr, 
was convicted of having administered the 
oath of the united Irishmen to a soldier 
named Whitly, Notwithstanding the fact 
that Whitly confessed to perjury, Orr was 
hanged for treason against the Crown. 
“Remember Orr.“ became the rallying cry 
of the united Irishmen. 

Some 60 years after the rising of 1798, 
John Keegan Casey, Leo of the nation, wrote 
his Inspiring ballad The Rising of the Moon. 
Even today it is one of the most inspiring 
and popular patriotic Irish songs. Set to a 
variant of the immortal Wearing of the 
Green, it is one of the grandest tributes 
ever paid to the dead who died for Ireland. 


“Oh, then tell me, Shaun O'Farrell, 
Tell me why you hurry so; 
‘Hush, Ma Voochal, hush and listen,“ 
And his cheeks were all aglow; 
‘I hear orders from the captain, 
Get you ready quick and soon, 
For the pikes must be together 
At the rising of the moon,’ 
At the rising of the moon, 
For the pikes must be together 
At the rising of the moon. 


“Oh, then tell me, Shaun O'Farrell, 
Where the gathering ts to be? 
In the old epot by the river, 
Might well known to you and me; 
One word more—for signal token, 
Whistle up the marching tune, 
With your pike upon your shoulder, 
At the rising of the moon. 


“Out from many a mud-walled cabin 
Eyes were watching through that night, 
Many a manly breast was throbbing 
For the blessed warning light, 

Murmurs passed along the valley, 
Like a Banshee's lonely croon, 

And a thousand blades were flashing 
At the rising of the moon. 


“There beside the singing river, 
That dark mass of men was seen 
High above their shining weapons, 
Hung their own beloved green, 
Doth to every foe and traitor, 
Forward! Strike the marching tune, 
And hurrah! my boys for freedom, 
"Tis the rising of the moon, 


“Well, they fought for poor old Ireland, 
And full bitter was their fate, 
Oh, what glorious pride and sorrow 
Pill the name of ‘Ninety-eight,’ 
Yet, thank God, there still are beating 
Hearts in manhoods moon, 
Who would follow in their footsteps, 
At the rising of the moon.” 
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John Keegan Casey was one of Ireland's 
greatest songwriters. He was born in 1846 
and died in 1870. For a few years of his short 
life he contributed to the Nation, writing 
under the pen name of Leo. He is best re- 
membered for his patriotic ballads, princi- 
pally the Rising of the Moon; Thou Are Not 
Conquered Yet; Dear Land; God Bless Our 
Irish Girls; the Fleg Is Raised; the Green 
Flag: and Donald Kenney. 

Like all Irish poets, he could write very 
charming love songs, Mamie, My Girl, and 
My Colleen Ruadh are fine examples of his 
work in this category. There is a tendency 
among some people to credit John Keegan 
Casey with the authorship of the Irish Reap- 
er's Harvest Hymn. These songs were writ- 
ten by John Keegan, who was born in 1809 
and dicd in 1849. Since the names of the 
pocts are similar, it is easy for anyone to con- 
fuse them. The fact that Kecgan's work was 
known to Casey influenced the latter to use 
the pen name of Leo. 

The Rising of the Moon is a most inspiring 
song. It can also be very inspirational when 
given as a recitation with suitable musical 
accompaniment. My sister, the late Anna 
Winifred, recited the poem often during the 
Rambles in Erin radio series over the Mutual 
network some years ago, while a symphony 
orchestra played Irish national melodies in 
the background. 

Casey's grand song also inspired the late 
Lady Gregory to write her celebrated one-act 
play The Rising of the Moon, when I think 
of the stirring poem, especially the last 
verse, in which Casey sings: 


“Yet, thank God, there still are beating 
Hearts in manhood’s burning moon 
Who would follow in their footsteps 
At the rising of the moon.” 


And realize that our Irish poets and song- 
writers never despaired of the future. I re- 
call Thomas McDonagh's last message prior 
to his martyrdom in 1916. 

“While Ireland lives, the brawn and brains 
of her manhood will strive to destroy the 
last vestige of British rule in her territory. 

“Let England make no mistake. The gen- 
erous, high bold youth of Ireland will never 
fail to answer the call we pass on to them. 

“Take me away and let my bloow bedew 
the sacred soll of Ireland. * * * I die in the 
certainty that once more the seed will 
fructify.” 

I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Wm. Jas. Conton, 


A Vote of Thanks to Dr. Jonas E. Salk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I introduced in Congress a concur- 
rent resolution tendering the thanks of 
Congress to Dr. Jonas E. Salk for his 
great achievement in developing an an- 
tipolio vaccine. 

We all owe this brilliant young scien- 
tist a heartfelt vote of thanks, and it is 
fitting that the elected representatives 
of all the people should offer a word of 
sincere commendation in behalf of the 
American people. 

This historic contribution to preventa- 
tive medicine proves again that America 
leads the world in the development of 
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weapons to save human life and we 
freely share with the world the noble 
humanitarian benefits of our greatest 
scientific achievements. 

Dr. Salk, the son of a garment worker, 
is an example of how an American boy 
in our great land of free enterprise can 
achieve success and attain the highest 
honors. 

I wish to add that I am deeply grati- 
fied that United States Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele is taking immediate 
steps to extend the facilities of the 
United States Public Health Service in 
distributing the new polio vaccine, 


Sonoma Valley Conservation District 
Favors Trinity River Power Develop- 
ment by Private Power Company 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a letter from the Sonoma Valley 
Soil Conservation District, Sonoma, 
Calif., in support of the P. G. and E. plan 
for developing power on the Trinity 
River. 

If the project should prove feasible 
and is authorized I believe the partner- 
ship plan as proposed by the private 
utility to the Bureau of Reclamation 
would be a practical approach. This 
plan would result in a multi-million- 
dollar savings to Federal taxpayers in 
construction costs, plus providing in- 
creased revenue in the form of tax pay- 
ments to Federal and local governments, 


I have received numerous endorse- 
ments of the partnership plan for the 
development of power on the Trinity 
River. Soil conservationists have a great 
interest in preserving and making the 
best use of our natural resources, and 
I take this opportunity of presenting 
the views of one of the soil-conservation 
groups in my congressional district on 
this important subject. 

They have gone on record, as follows: 

Sonoma VALLEY SOIL, 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Sonoma, Calif., March 31, 1955. 
Congressman Hvuurrer B. SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SM: At a recent meeting of the Sono- 
ma Valley Soil Conservation District, the 
board of directors unanimously favored the 
Trinity River partnership plan proposed by 
the P. G. & E. Co. to the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation as indicated in the 
following ballot: 

Chairman, Comdr. J. C. Poshepny, orchard- 
ist, aye; directors: Victor Leveroni, rancher, 
aye; Herman Johnson, rancher, aye; A. Nibs“ 
Maffei, rancher, aye; Carson Mitchell, dairy- 
moan, aye. 

The facts present an overwhelming argu- 
ment in favor of savings to taxpayers and 
the encouragement of private enterprise. 
The amount of revenue which would be 
realized by the Government for the use of 
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this water would substantially reduce the 
governmental share in the cost of operations, 
and so further reduce the present tax burden. 

The P. G. & E. is fully equipped to enter 
into this program with their present fachli- 
ties, thus saving the Government, the tax- 
payers, the cost of initial plant and opera- 
tional expenses and, further, making avail- 
able more water than anticipated in the 
original plans of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and more power to the P. G. & E. at reduced 
cost to the consumer. 

This board respectfully request that you 
give this proposal your consideration and 
attention. 

Sonoma VALLEY SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT, 
M. EILEEN MERONEY, Secretary. 


Farm Co-op Asks for Repeal of 1954 
Agricultural Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert in the 
Record a resolution adopted by dele- 
gates attending the 24th annual meeting 
of the Farmers Union Central Exchange 
held in St. Paul, Minn., from February 
28 through March 3, 1955. 

The Farmers Union Central Exchange 
serves 350,000 farmers in the 6 North- 
west States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Iowa. 

From the tenor of the resolution 
adopted by the delegates attending the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange's an- 
nual meeting it is very obvious that 
farmers in this area are not satisfied 
with the results flowing from the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954. In fact, these farm- 
ers are asking for repeal of the law. 
Here is the full text of the resolution 
which I commend to my colleagues for 
their study: 

Farm Procram 

As a wholesale supply cooperative serving 
the needs of farmers in a six-State area, the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange performs 
a vital function in the overall Farmers 
Union movement. 

It has the endeavor and purpose in com- 
mon with the other Farmers Union cooper- 
atives and the National and State Farmers 
Union Educational organizations to pre- 
serve the family-type farm for our United 
States of America, and to secure parity of 
income and living standards for farm fam- 
ilies. This is not just a high-sounding 
phrase. 

The kind of farm program which individ- 
uals and organizations develop and support 
depends on their basic philosophy and pur- 
pose. Parity for farmers is not and should 
not be a matter of partisan politics, but 
politicians and political parties must be held 
accountable for their record. 

We condemn the 1954 farm act because it 
is in conflict with the goal and past accomp- 
lishments to achieve parity for agriculture. 
It seeks to regulate production by manipu- 
lating prices and to eliminate surpluses by 
eliminating farmers. 
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When production control becomes neces- 
sary, it should be by democratic farmer par- 
ticipation in control programs, not by ap- 
plication of a protracted economic squeeze 
ending in bankruptcy and foreclosure. 

Our State Department has found in a 
number of foreign countries that monopoly 
and large-scale land ownership resulted in 
conditions favorable to Communist expan- 
sion. In order to prevent such expansion, 
our Government has assisted these countries 
in land reform programs to replace land 
monopoly with individual family owned and 
operated farms. However, the leading pro- 
ponent and architect of these land reforms 
for foreign farmers was dismissed by our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture as a security risk. And 
our present program for American farmers 
is leading toward, not away from, land 
monopoly. 

We recognize that farming operations must 
keep pace with modern technology and know- 
how. And that measures for so-called rural 
slum clearance are necessary. Such meas- 
ures, however, are & supplement, not a sub- 
stitute, for price supports. Those who say 
that we cannot achieve parity of income for 
farmers lack faith in our free enterprise 
system and our democratic way of life. 

The present administration has promised 
to develop new farm programs to secure full 
parity for farm products, both storable and 
perishable. It has not yet succeeded in do- 
ing so, and until it does, we urge that the 
1954 farm act be repealed and that the 90 
percent supports under the old parity form- 
ula be restored for basic commodities; that 
acreage ailotments and marketing quotas be 
utilized to achieve a better balance between 
supply and demand. 


New England Interstate Water Pollution 


Control Commission Reports on S. 
850 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement adopted unani- 
mously by the New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Control Commission at 
Springfield, Mass., on March 24, 1955: 
STATEMENT RELATIVE TO S. 890 sy New ENG- 

LAND INTERSTATE WATER POLLUTION CON- 

TROL COMMISSION, Boston, Mass., AN 

INTERSTATE AGENCY REPRESENTING CON- 

NECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

New Lonx, RHODE ISLAND, AND VERMONT 

The New England Interstate Water Pollu- 
tion Control Commission, after careful study 
and consideration of S. 890, a bill to extend 
and strengthen the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (Public Law 845), Is greatly con- 
cerned over this legislation which was pre- 
pared and submitted for introduction into 
the 84th Congress by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare without con- 
sultation with the States. 

Several features of this bill would change 
the entire existing philosophy of cooperative 
Federal-State relations regarding water pol- 
lution control, wherein the Congress recog- 
nizes the rights and responsibilities of the 
States and interstate agencies in conducting 
their abatement programs. 

Moreover, in approving the New England 
interstate water pollution control compact. 
the Congress granted certain authority to 
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this commission and its signatory States, 
which under the proposed legislation would 
be subject to Federal approbation and con- 
trol. 

The commission, therefore, records its 
opposition to those portions of S. 890 which 
would adversely affect the continued suc- 
cessful operation of the New England inter- 
state water pollution control compact. 

JOSEPH C. Knox, 
Secretary. 


Address by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, to 
the West Point Society of New York 
at the Annual Founders Day Dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
March 19, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14,1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I include a splendid address 
made by a great military leader and 
great American, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, on March 19, 1955, to the West 
Point Society of New York at the annual 
founders day dinner held in New York 
City. 

The views of General Ridgway are 
worthy of profound consideration in con- 
nection with our national defense, and 
Particularly in connection with the 
strength of our Army during these try- 
ing days. In addition to showing that 
the “land arm” is indispensable in seiz- 
ing, holding, and controlling portions of 
the world’s surface, he also makes the 
pointed assertion that— 

It is, I believe, indisputably true that 
weakness in the strength of ground forces 
anywhere in the free world invites aggression 
in those areas. Where free-world ground 
forces are in position in strength, conditions 
tend toward stability, and the chance of suc- 
cessful aggression lessens. 


Also, the further pointed statement: 

By remaining strong militarily, and by 
taking full advantage of our Nation’s human, 
industrial, and scientific potential, we can 
best hope to deter aggression, or, should it 
occur, to deal with it in the manner that 
our national interests require. As a decisive 
factor in war, there is no substitute for de- 
termined troops, adequately trained, properly 
armed with modern weapons, well led, and 
imbued with the will to close with the enemy 
on the ground and crush him. I believe any 
contrary concept is a dangerous fallacy, 


The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Baruch, General Byran, 
distinguished guests, and members of the 
West Point Society of New York, it is an 
honor to be one of this gathering tonight, 
an honor to share once more in honoring 
our illustrious alma mater, an honor to be 
permitted to address this group of eminent 
Americans and sons of West Point, whose 
high achievements and dedicated service to 
God and country, in peace and war, testify 
eloquently to the worth of West Point's 
teachings, and to its continuing contribu- 
tions to the Nation's progress, 
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Let us first recall with reverent pride the 
many sons of the United States 
Academy who have given life or limb in 
battle, defending with unswering loyalty the 
values and ideals which inspire the people 
of our Nation. Let us, too, express our 
abiding appreciation to West Point's sons, 
who are the Nation in our Armed 
Forces and in civil life, alongside of their 
patriotic fellow Americans whose service 
equally elicits our admiration. 

Ninety years ago a great human drama 
was closing—a great historical era in our 
evolving society was about to begin. 

Early in April of that year of 1865, two men 
of high principle faced each other in that 
climactic scene at Appomattox. They were 
famous then. They were to attain still 
higher eminence. Yet, in spite of the great- 
ness Ulysses S. Grant and Robert E, Lee 
achieved in later years, perhaps neither ever 
knew more greatness of soul than that to 
which adherence to their principles had 
elevated them at that moment. 

I seem to discern, in the perspective in 
which time now brings those war years and 
that scene into focus, a parallel with the 
American scene today. Not since then, I 
think, has destiny confronted America with 
such decisions. Not since then has prin- 
ciple stood so revealed as the instrument 
by which our future shall be decided. 

Then, as now, apathy and complacency 
dragged at the feet of principle, and the 
search for a less arduoys path threatened 
to sap national resolution. Today, fateful 
decisions, as in those days, confront our 
Nation, and the paths which we as a people 
choose to follow, will no less vitally affect 
our future before God and man. 

We live in an age when science and tech- 
nology appear to challenge the capabilities 
of man to control the fruits of his own rap- 
idly increasing knowledge. To the normal 
hazards of life, as we have known it, there 
has been added in recent years the power 
of modern weapons, with destructive ca- 
pability on an almost unimaginable scale, the 
magnitude of which goes on increasing—and 
with it the number and magnitude of the 
problems we confront. 

There can be no dodging these problems, 
no escaping our national destiny for deci- 
sions, no evading our responsibility as a 
people for the results which will flow from 
their execution. 

These results can have such a staggering 
impact in future years that I think it perti- 
nent to discuss one or two of them briefly, 
even if this introduces a somewhat somber 
note into this pleasant evening. Most of us 
are members of the active Army. As such, 
we may well review what the Army's role is 
expected to be, and how it and we can dis- 
charge that role to our country’s best ad- 
vantage, in our evolving destiny. 

I think no mind, however fine, can per- 
ceive with any sureness the course of events 
beyond the immediate future. Yet we may 
be sure that there will be continuing danger 
of war, while there exists the present com- 
bination of implacable hostility toward us 
by Kremlin leadership, and a great and grow- 
ing capability under its control for military 
aggression and politica] subversion, 

So long as this combination exists, the 
risk of war will remain, in spite of all we do 
to seek by all honorable means, to prevent 
war's occurrence. This risk has become an 
accepted fact in our daily life. We must 
reduce this risk of war, not ignore it, and 
we can, if we resolutely maintain our deter- 
mination to remain strong at all costs, and 
to take the measures necessary for our pro- 
tection, while with the dynamic force of 
faith we renew and intensify our efforts to 
solve this greatest of all problems—the pres- 
ervation of peace and the extension of free- 
dom. 

Weapons of mass destruction are a two- 
edged sword. Under our control, they may 
serve as a deterrent to aggression. In the 
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hands of the Communists they pose a threat. 
But they are still weapons. with definite 
limitations as well as capabilities, and sub- 
ject, like all weapons, to man's control. The 
United States Army is prepared to employ 
tactically an impressive family of modern 
weapons against legitimate military targets. 

Until some major change occurs in the 
world power ratio, and none is yet discerni- 
ble on the international horizon, I firmly be- 
lieve we must continue to employ our indus- 
trial and technical resources in ways most 
likely to increase our national security; that 
we must maintain, and to the maximum 
practicable extent, increase our superiority 
in all these modern weapons, atomic, and 
otherwise; that we must preserve adequate 
strength in all our Armed Forces, properly 
proportioned between the land, sea, and 
air arms. 

The Army has Inherent military character- 
istics indispensable in warfare, capabilities 
which we are ceaslessly seeking to increase. 
First in importance is the capability of the 
land arm to seize, hold, and control portions 
of the earth’s surface, and the people who 
inhabit them. No other service has that 
capability. It is significant that in many 
instances where Communist aggression has 
occurred in the world, Communist ground 
forces have been the principal instruments 
of aggression, and that where aggression has 
been halted and defeated, this has been ac- 
complished mainly by ground forces, with 
supporting sea and air strength. 

It is, I believe, indisputably true that weak- 
ness in the strength of ground forces any- 
where in the free world invites aggression in 
those areas. Where free world ground forces 
are in a position in strength, conditions tend 
toward stability and the chance of successful 
aggression lessens. 

By remaining strong militarily and by tak- 
ing full advantage of our Nation's human, in- 
dustrial, and scientific potential, we can 
best hope to deter aggression, or, should it 
occur, to deal with it in the manner that our 
national interests require. As a decisive 
factor in war, there is no substitute for de- 
termined troops, adequately trained, properly 
armed with modern weapons, well led, and 
imbued with the will to close with the enemy 
on the ground and crush him. I believe 
any contrary concept is a dangerous fallacy. 

Since, in the final analysis, man is the most 
important element in war, the intangibles 
that inspire men—the great moral and spir- 
itual influences—are of the utmost impor- 
tance in deciding issues between warring 
groups. An army's success in modern war 
will depend upon its possession of the high- 
est attributes of bravery, patriotism, profes- 
sional skill, and devotion to duty. The sol- 
dier in combat will be placed under the 
severest stresses to which war has yet sub- 
jected him. He will need and must receive 
the highest type of leadership and that 
type of leadership the Army will provide. 

We can take deep pride in our officer corps 
and our noncommissioned officer corps—two 
reservoirs of leaders of character and com- 
petence, highly trained, many tested in com- 
bat, imbued with confidence, and sustained 
by those principles which have made our 
alma mater and our Nation great. 

Today these leaders bear, and in the years 
ahead their successors will bear, heavy re- 
sponsibilities. The manner in which they 
are discharged will be of incalculable impor- 
tance to us and to mankind. If, in reaching 
decisions which lie ahead, our Nation re- 
mains true to the principles of the Found- 
ing Fathers; if our Nation matches the dedi- 
cation to principle exemplified by the victor 
and the vanquished at Appomattox; then we 
need have no fear of future trials. For the 
principles on which our country is founded 
are rocks, and like the heights of the Hud- 
son at West Point, they are the hills unto 
which we lift up our eyes, for from them, 
in truth, will come our help. 
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Hungarians Seek Freedom—Condemn 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
spark of freedom inherent in the hearts 
and minds of the members of the Amer- 
ican Hungarian Federation burst into a 
flame of protest against the evils of com- 
munism at their recent meeting at Hun- 
ter College, New York City. 

The federation resolved to organize a 
committee of 1 million Americans of 
Hungarian descent to combat commu- 
nism, and seek to liberate their native 
country from Russian domination, to 
restore freedom to Hungary, and to de- 
nounce the Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam agreements which have brought 
Communist slavery and subjugation to 
Hungary? 

They appealed to President Eisen- 
hower to use the great power of his 
office to help them acquire their goal. 


The firm stand for freedom and inde- 
pendence taken by the Americans of 
Hungarian descent deserves the full co- 
operation of the people of the United 
States. 

Resolution adopted on March 5, 1955, at 
the commemoration of Hungarian Independ- 
ence, Hunter College, New York City: 

“Whereas Hungary by tradition and history 
had been the bastion of Christianity since 
the 14th century and by three centuries of 
continuous fighting at the sacrifice of 4 
million of her people, had secured peace and 
progress for Western Europe; and 

“Whereas the unjust and cruel conse- 
quences of the agreements of Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam have led to Hungary's sub- 
jection to Soviet domination and Communist 
rule; and 

"Whereas the Hungarian people have never 
ceased to remain dedicated to national inde- 
pendence, individual freedom, and Western 
cultural standards as has been demonstrated 
even under Soviet military occupation at the 
1945 and 1947 elections; and 

“Whereas the present Communist regime 
and Soviet colonial exploitation are being 
maintained in Hungary only by violent domi- 
mation by the Red army and arbitrary rule 
by the Communist secret police; and 

“Whereas the Hungarian people silenced 
by Communist terrorism have been deprived 
of all possibilities of expressing their true 
will and communicating with the free world; 

“Therefore, we assemble tonight under the 
banner of “Free Americans for Free Hun- 
gary,” and raise our voice in behalf of our 
brethren in protest against their subjuga- 
tion and the intolerable slavery into which 
they have been plunged: Be it 

“Resolved, That we herewith create a com- 
mittee representing 1 million Americans of 
Hungarian descent and designate the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation as our agent. 
The federation is herewith authorized and 
directed to submit our appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and simultaneously to call upon him 
as the leader not only of the American people 
but of the free world, to reaffirm his solemn 
pledge against all tyrannies, never to compro- 
mise for the sake of Illusory coexistence, 
thore eternal ideals of national freedom and 
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human rights defended throughout American 
history and to do all in his power to liberate 
our enslaved people from under Soviet tyran- 
my and Communist degradation.” 


Youthful Energies and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time of year when life begins to stir and 
tree buds burst, many men in their 
early forties recall how they once lived 
and worked in a CCC camp. They recall 
the depression of the early thirties when 
they were left with nothing to do—and 
nothing to do it with. These thoughts 
come to them because just 22 years ago 
this month, the first CCC camp was es- 
tablished on the George Washington Na- 
tional Forest in nearby Virginia. It was 
appropriately called Camp Roosevelt in 
honor of a great President whose quick 
action in approving the Emergency Con- 
servation Act helped relieve unemploy- 
ment by putting men to work on the na- 
tional forests, the national parks, and 
others of our public lands. 

During nearly 9 years after the act of 
March 31, 1933, was signed, the people 
of every State saw young men standing 
in line to enroll in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Before the camps were 
closed in 1942 there were over 2,600 such 
camps in which over 3 million young 
men had seized the opportunity to build 
self-confidence while serving their coun- 
try. I know what it meant, for I was 
with them. 

Like thousands in those days, when I 
graduated from the Winona State 
Teachers College in my State, I stood 
with a diploma in my hand and no place 
to use my training. The CCC looked 
good, and believe me, it was good to me. 
For the better part of 2 years I worked 
with other young men on the Superior 
National Forest in northeastern Minne- 
sota as camp educational adviser. The 
tasks we did depended upon the time of 
year and the ingenuity of our camp su- 
perintendent. We planted trees and 
built roads, strung telephone wires, 
searched for the elusive gooseberry bush 
to free the white pine trees from blister 
rust, and fought forest fires. As camp 
educational adviser it was my task to 
provide educational opportunities in ad- 
dition to the relief and work programs 
for which the CCC is more widely 
known. We worked in warm weather 
and in cold. There was plenty to do, 
but we were young. We liked the work; 
we liked the life; and especially, we 
liked the opportunity to be a recog- 
nized part of American life. 

I believe I am the only Member of 

Congress who was in the CCC, 
From this vantage point, I see it as a 
great movement to renew a spirit of ad- 
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venture in youth, and to dramatize the 
protection and restoration of our natu- 
ral resources. Our efforts up there on 
the shores of Lake Superior stand out 
as part of a job being done by thousands 
of young men in hundreds of CCC camps 
across the country. 

Because of our work, millions of acres 
of forest land now yield crops of pulp- 
wood and sawlogs, on millions more, fat 
livestock feed on good grass that we 
made possible, everywhere sportsmen 
find better places in which to fish and 
hunt, and families have places where 
they may picnic. Now, as never before, 
Isee in the CCC, an evidence of what can 
be done when direction is given to the 
energies of youth. 


Mendocino County Chambers of Com- 
merce Endorse Proposed Trinity River 
Power Development Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
APPENDIX of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a telegram signed by chamber of 
commerce officials from various com- 
munities in Mendocino County, Calif., 
endorsing construction and development 
of power on the Trinity River by private 
enterprise. 

Considerable interest has been gener- 
ated throughout my congressional dis- 
trict in the proposal offered by the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., to develop power 
phases of the proposed Trinity River 
project. One such expression of inter- 
est is a telegram dated April 13, signed 
by the president of the Mendocino Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce; the presi- 
dent of the Ukiah Chamber of Com- 
merce; the president of the Willits 
Chamber of Commerce, the president of 
the Fort Bragg Chamber of Commerce, 
and the director of the Mendocino Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce. These lead- 
ers endorse the “partnership plan” as 
a sound business proposal which would 
result in a savings of several million 
dollars to Federal taxpayers in construc- 
tion costs, and return to the Federal and 
local governments tax revenues amount- 
ing to multimillions of dollars. 

I firmly believe the proposal made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation by which 
private enterprise would develop power 
facilities on the Trinity River should be 
favorably considered by the Congress. 

The telegram referred to is as follows: 

Uxan, CaL., April 13, 1955. 
Representative HUBERT SCUDDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We note by press release Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co, has made a formal proposal to 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation 
for partnership construction of the Trin- 
ity River project. We endorse this plan as 
a sound business proposal which would re- 
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sult in a tax savings of several million dollars 


to the people as well as a saving to the Fed- 
eral Government by private capital invest- 


ment. 
Don Machina, 
President, Mendocino County Chamber 
of Commerce, 
CLAUDE FALCONER, 
President, Ukiah Chamber of Commerce, 
Oscar GRUTER, 
President, Willits Chamber of Commerce. 
Gus NICHOLAS, 
President, Fort Bragg Chamber of 
Commerce, 
James PELLAECIO, 
Director, Mendocino County Chamber of 
Commerce, Point Arena, 


National Housing Act or Abandoned City 
Parishes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on housing is dealt with 
so expertly by the Reverend Thomas J. 
Finnegan that I am pleased, under unan- 
imous consent, to insert it in the RECORD. 
It is an interesting and enlightening 
article which descrves national atten- 
tion: 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT OR ABANDONED CITY 
PARISHES? 


(By Thomas J, Finnegan ') 


A slum is not the “other side of the tracks” 
to me; it is not a place I have heard of or 
read about; it is the neighborhood in which 
I live. Making the first parish census after 
my ordination, I found that many of the 
dilapidated buildings contained dark, dingy 
hallways, that dwellings were severely over- 
crowded and lacking in light and air, with 
outmoded sanitary facilities, often in the 
backyard or on the back porch, and shared 
by many families. These dwelling units 
were so substandard as to be unfit for human 
habitation. A congressional committee in- 
vestigating housing conditions throughout 
the Nation declared this section of our city 
the second worse slum area in the United 
States. 

The parish to which I am assigned is a 
parish of old buildings and poor people— 
people who are sometimes called “slum 
dwellers.” To me these poor people mean 
the babies who are born and the old people 
who die in our parish. They also mean the 
mothers and fathers, sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters in the families which I 
enumerate for the parish census. They are 
the parents who have to strive against in- 
surmountable odds to do for their children 
that which should be done for every child 
in this and every land. 

AN APOSTOLIC CONCERN—NOT POLITICS 


One of the earlier bishops of the diocese 
was the rector of this parish, once the great- 


Four years after his ordination to the 
priesthood in 1946, Father Thomas Finnegan 
was appointed 1 of 5 Commissioners of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark, 
N. J. Only two priests in the United States 
hold such a position. After 1 year of service 
as Commissioner, the author of the present 
article was elected to the office of chairman 
of the authority and has heid that post ever 
since. 
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est in the city. A glorious story could be 
told of a bygone era, but this would be of 
no practical help to the present pastor in 
his duties. 

In recognition of a worldwide housing 
need, the conditions in our parish being now 
one example, Our Holy Father. His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, made the following state- 
ment In an address to the Autonomous In- 
stitute for Popular Housing in the province 
of Rome on November 21, 1953: 

“Furthermore, the industrial progress and 
the consequent development of large cities 
during the past 100 years has given the 
question of housing such a special aspect 
that the pope, the bishops, and Catholic 
associations have not ceased to give this 
important and, alas, distressing problem 
their particular attention, The problem has 
been painful from the very beginning and 
has remained so even to this day. 
Even today we must make our own the words 
of our predecessor Pius XI of glorious mem- 
ory in the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno: 
It is horrifying to consider the impediments 
that the altogether unbecoming state of 
housing offers to the union and intimacy of 
family life’ (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XXIII, p. 
221). 

“What a burden arises, therefore, for 
Christian consciences, when future spouses, 
new domestic hearths, growing families can- 
not find any shelter, or only an inadequate 
or often a too costly one. The Lord alone 
knows how often under such conditions, hu- 
man weakness has hindered souls from lead- 
ing a Christian life and injured them also 
in their faith. * * * This particular spos- 
tolic concern for those who, having a family, 
seck adequate and wholesome housing, coin- 
cides with the true Interest and the objective 
scope of the national economy.” 


VIRTUAL INEVITADILITIES OF SLUM 
SURROUNDINGS 


All the nationalities that have gone into 
the making of this country had the family as 
a physical unit of society. Consequently, 
housing is not only a matter of providing 
shelter for individuals, it is the business of 
providing a decent environment for the 
home. Good housing does not, in itself, 
create a satisfactory home, but there are 
few individuais capable of creating a good 
home in a wretched dwelling. Poor hous- 
ing makes it easy for a home to fail and 
difficult for it to succeed, 

In overcrowded buildings that are dark 
and dirty, with poor ventilation and insani- 
tary conditions which grow steadily worse, 
the feeling of shame smothers family loy- 
alty because an ambitious individual comes 
to believe that his home is an obstacle to 
self-respect. He is likely to hide his family 
connections as a detriment to his personal 
advancement. A home that must exist under 
bad accommodations is undermined in every 
aspect of its family life. Proper privacy is 
impossible. Family conflicts are engendered. 
Hopelessness stimulates slovenly habits. 
The proper relationship between parents 
and child is difficult and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the children, and sometimes 
the parents, seek their recreation away from 
the wretched home. They lose the benefits 
of contact with one another. They are prey 
for evil companions; their interest in their 
religion drops off and they cease attending 
mass and the sacraments. In bad housing 
it is not easy for parents or children to keep 
healthy. Disease germs, to say nothing of 
rats and vermin, infest many slum build- 
ings. Hot water and adequate bathing facil- 
ities are lacking. Many-storied frame struc- 
tures are poorly heated by a multitude of 
stoves which create fire hazards. The fire 
bell and siren are more often heard in a 
congested section of the city than they are 
in the better housed sections. A child must 
be very rugged to survive in this environ- 
ment. 
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THE DISMAL OUTLOOK FOR THE SLUM CHILD 

Jacob Riis, a Danish-born t, 
noted journalist, and one of the most tireless 
workers to clear slums in New York City 
more than a generation ago, wrote: 

“The most pitiful victim of city life is not 
the slum child who dies, but the slum child 
who lives. Every time a child dies, the Na- 
tion loses a prospective citizen, but In every 
slum child the Nation has a probable con- 
sumptive and a possible criminal.” 

Yet, the man living apart from these 
blighted areas aleo shares in this abnormal- 
ity, for his pocketbook helps to pay for the 
fire and police protection, the social and ju- 
dicial services which must be augmented in 
those wretched sections. Old and antiquated 
houses, zoning variances altering the char- 
acter of residential neighborhoods, increased 
populations, high tax rates, and housing 
shortages bring about a surge to the suburbs. 

“I want to give my child all the advantages 
I never had.” This is the creed of those who 
are seeking to live in suburbia. However, in 
this sweep to the suburbs and the small 
towns, there are several factors to be consid- 
ered. The utopia in the suburb must have 
utilities installed; sewers, roads, and schools 
must be built; and, as the population in- 
creases, the need of expanded police protec- 
tion and fire safeguards grows. None of these 
figured in the low tax rate which tempted the 
man to move out there in the first place, 

THE ABANDONED PARISH 

Then there are the utilities left behind. 
In addition to those mentioned, there are 
others of a judicial and social nature. Now 
we come to that portion that strikes home. 
What of the parish just left behind in the 
city? What do we do now? Shall we close 
it down? It was a grand old place in its day, 
and there are many memories connected with 
it, some sad, others joyful. The school, 
church, convent, the rectory, and club are 
still there. How are they to be maintained 
now? How long can the parish treasury 
stand the reduction in the income? The 
parish parochial plant still is to be main- 
tained. The school has fewer children in it, 
but it is still in operation. The people who 
moved into old rooms or into the rooms 
vacated are either not Catholic or, if they 
are, they cannot or will not enter the parish 
activities or contribute as much as was con- 
tributed heretofore. 

Is it sound business practice to abandon 
these public utilities and these parochial 
plants or use them at less than capacity while 
duplicating their services in the suburbs 
which will not be used to capacity for many 
years to come? 

Slums and blighted areas represent inven- 
tory carried at a loss by a city. They are a 
drain on residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial properties. In fact they are being sub- 
sidized annually by other real property be- 
cause the cost of municipal services and 
facilities for the slums is far in excess of 
the tax revenues derived from them. 

The planning board defines slum areas in 
our city as being “located within a ring sur- 
rounding the downtown business district, al- 
though in some instances they extend a con- 
siderable distance from the center of the 
city. Within these areas major problems 
of health, sanitation, crime, delinquency, 
and poverty exist.” 

Studies by the board show that the dwell- 
ings on 1,209 acres, or about one-twelfth of 
the entire city area, should be immediately 
demolished and completely replaced. This 
area contains 28,260 buildings, or 22 percent 
of the total number of dwellings in the city. 
These dwellings, according to the 1950 cen- 
sus, are inhabited by over 115,000 people 
comprising 25 percent of our city's popula- 
tion. 

More important than the physical deficien- 
cies in existing housing is the fact that a 
new dwelling costs much more than most of 
the families in need of housing can afford to 
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pay. Little or no new housing is available 
commercially for low- and middle-income 
families. 

In high-cost metropolitan areas, for ex- 
ample, a new house usually costs $12,000 or 
more, and new apartments of average size 
rent for $100 or more per month, and owners 
will not accept families with children. Ob- 
viously, these prices are far beyond the 
means of the family whose yearly earnings 
are $4,000, and completely impossible for the 
low-income family with an earning capacity 
below #3,000 per year. 

The cost of acquiring a slum area at its 
market value and of demolishing the existing 
obsolete buildings is usually much greater 
than the value of the land when redeveloped 
to ita most appropriate use. Private enter- 
prise has found it economically impossible to 
do this job, not only because of the formid- 
able cost involved, but also because of the 
virtual impossibility of large land assembly 
without power of condemnation, 

NATIONAL HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


The predicament the average American 
city now faces is like the criscs frequently 
met by a large corporation which has had 
its policies, practices, plans or equipment 
shattered by technological progress, It must 
make a complete about-face or it will fall 
utterly. Years ago, street-railway companies 
went through this kind of change when 
busses supplanted trolleys; radio is now in a 
similar transition, and so are some of the 
automobile manufacturers and textile firms. 
Old cities likewise haye to be regenerated by 
a process that is vastly more complex and 
much more important to the general welfare. 

Most communities, because of financial 
limitations, were unable to meet the problem 
until the passage of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, amended in 1949 and 1954, 
This act provides annual subsidies, loans 
and grants-in-aid for low-rent public hous- 
ing, and for redevelopment and clearance of 
sium and blighted areas. 

In its declaration of policy, the National 
Housing Act of 1949 states: 

“The Congress hereby declares that the 
general welfare and security of the Nation 
and the health and living standards of its 
people require housing production and re- 
lated community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other in- 
adequate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realization 
as soon as feasible of the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family, thus contributing to 
the development and redevelopment of com- 
munities and to the adyancement of the 
growth, wealth, and security of the Nation.” 

This Federal am is consistent with 
the principles of our Constitution as well as 
with Catholic teaching, It is the obligation 
primarily of private enterprise to provide 
decent housing within the income level of 
all our people. It is also a traditional Ameri- 
can tenet, to say nothing of the principles 
of natural law and papal writings, that when 
private enterprise falls to fill a great public 
need, the government must and shall fill that 
need. Such thinking is hardly socialistic; 
yet it has been attacked as such, 

Something had to be done and our Gov- 
ernment did it. Low-rent public housing 
for low-income families was instituted. Our 
holy father, the late Pope Pius XI, in rec- 
ognition of a government's duty to provide 
adequate shelter for families of low-income, 
made the following profound observation: 

“If, however, for this purpose, private re- 
sources do not suffice, it is the duty of the 
public authority to supply for the Insufficient 
forces of individual effort, particularly in a 
matter which is of such importance to the 
common weal, touching as it does the main- 
tenance of the family and married people. 
If families, particularly those in which there 
are many children, have not suitable dwell- 
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ings; * © © if the necessities of life can- 
not be purchased except at exorbitant 
prices; * * it is patent to all to what an 
extent married people may lose heart, and 
how home life and the observance of God's 
commands are rendered difficult for them; 
indeed it is obvious how great a peril can 
arise to the public security and to the wel- 
fare and very life of civil society itself when 
such men are reduced to that condition of 
desparation that, having nothing which they 
fear to lose, they are emboldened to hope for 
chance advantage from the upheaval of the 
state and of established order. 

“Wherefore, those who have the care of 
the state and of the public good cannot 
neglect the needs of married people and their 
families, without bringing great harm upon 
the state and on the common welfare. 
Hence, in making the laws and in disposing 
of public funds they must do thelr utmost 
to relieve the needs of the poor, considering 
such a task as one of the most Important 
of their administrative duties” (Christian 
Marriage). 

FROM PRINCIPLE TO ACTION TO GOOD 


The Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark, N. J., of which I am a member, is a 
public corporation formed under the laws of 
New Jersey by means of an ordinance passed 
by the local governing body in 1938, The 
housing authority is composed of 5 commis- 
sioners appointed by the city government for 
5-year terms which overlap. One commis- 
sioner is appointed by the State. The six 
commissioners of the authority act in the 
same manner as do the directors of a private 
corporation. 

The Housing Authority has the power to 
clear slums. It also has the power to build 
and operate low-rent public housing, and to 
borrow money for these purposes. It can 
acquire property by purchase or by condem- 
nation. Its debts are not debts of the city. 
Its property is technically tax-exempt, but 
the Authority, in Neu of taxes, makes a pay- 
ment of 10 percent to the city of all rent 
money collected. To maintain low rents, 
Federal funds are ayailable to the Authority, 
when and if needed. 

Public housing was never intended, nor is 
it to be considered now, as a refugiym pecca- 
torum for those who are too l to help 
themselves, Rather, in its true light, those 
who are interested in public housing consider 
it a stepping-stone for the occupants to ac- 
quire their own homes. Indeed, it is a sort 
of half-way house between the substandard 
dwelling and the privately owned home, 
Most people want to help themselves but are 
prevented from doing so by large families or 
by low income, most often a combination of 
both. To compel helpless people to live ina 
form of ghetto violates charity and impugns 
justice. 

The big change for these families from 
slums into public housing brings about the 
beneficial effects of better environment, and 
the good is immediately evident. These so- 
cial effects of public housing were studied 
and reported upon by Dr. Jay Rumney, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Rutgers University. He 
found the tuberculosis rate and the commu- 
nicable disease rate at the projects to be half 
the corresponding rates in the surrounding 
wards from which the project tenants came, 
Juvenile delinquency and infant mortality 
rates were also very much reduced in the 
projects. The fire rate and the fatal acci- 
dents rate in the projects were negligible in 
comparison with the corresponding rates for 
the city asa whole. But statistics are hardly 
needed to prove the importance of a good 
environment. 

Everywhere people ask: “Why is housing 
such a problem?” 

ROOT OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

The answer to that question, in its sim- 
plest form, is that housing is a problem be- 
cause house-bullding is a handicraft industry 
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in a machine age, That is the answer sug- 
gested by Fortune magazine after a number 
of intensive housing studics, Among other 
things, Fortune reported that more work is 
done by machinery in farming than in con- 
struction. Similarly, the Wall Street Journal 
found that “construction is the only large 
American industry still doing things in the 
way they were done before the Civil War.” 

In some ways, we still bulld as the ancient 
Egyptians did, by putting one brick on top 
of another. Thirty thousand or more pieces 
of material are put together by hand to make 
a home for one family. 

This is an expensive process and many 
serious consequences result from its high 
cost. One consequence is that only a few 
families can afford new housing, and we do 
not get enough new housing to meet the 
needs of new families. The Federal Reserve 
Systom, in a report in 1946, estimated that 
the country needed between 1.2 million and 
1.5 million dwellings per year for 10 years. 
The 1.2 million figure has only been equalled 
once—in 1950. 

Another consequence of the inadequacy 
of the construction industry is that old 
houses must be used long after they cease to 
be fit for use. This antiquated housing, 
which is usually bad housing, is the biggest 
factor in the poor environment of the low- 
income families who must occupy it. As a 
result of this environment, these families 
have more than their share of disease, crime, 
and delinquency. To cure this disease, pre- 
vent or punish this delinquency requires ex- 
traordinary spending of taxpayers’ money. 


THE HIGH COST OF KEEPING SLUMS 


The cost of slums has been studied scien- 
tifically in a number of citles. Newark dis- 
covered that it was spending an average of 
$230 per year for extra city services to each 
slum dwelling, That is $19.16 a month per 
slum dwelling. Newark has 28,000 such 
dwellings. They receive a hidden subsidy 
amounting to $6,500,000 per year. 

If the slums could be eradicated and extra 
services eliminated, Newark's tax rate would 
be reduced at least 100 points. New ratables 
which would replace the slums would further 
reduce the tax rate. For the cities of the 
United States as a whole, slums consume 45 
percent of the municipal budgets; yet, they 
pay only 6 percent of the real-estate taxes, 
Consequently other real estate must pay 
higher taxes, 

So that the benefits of public housing may 
go to those who need it most, the Federal 
Housing Act requires that apartments in the 
developments be rented only to families 
living in substandard dwellings, and with in- 
comes so low that they cannot afford to rent 
housing from private owners. For each 
public housing unit built, one substandard 
dwelling has to be eliminated so that the 
opportunities of private owners to rent or 
sell residential property are not restricted by 
the operations of public housing. 

Low-income families can afford only low 
Tents. These rents are achieved through 
long-term financing at low interest rates, 
made possible through government guar- 
antics and subsidies. Large-scale planning, 
construction, and maintenance reduce costs 
of operation which, together with the non- 
profit element, make possible a rent scaled 
down to fit the low income of the families. 

In order not to compete with private enter- 
prise, income limitations for admissions and 
continued occupancy are established, 
ARCHDISHOP WALSH HOUSING PROJECT—SOCIAL 

JUSTICE IN BRICK 


A typical low-rent public housing project 
is the one named for the late Archbishop 
Thomas J. Walsh, dedicated on May 1, 1953, 
in a ceremony at which the Most Reverend 
‘Thomas A, Boland, archbishop of Newark, 
was the principal speaker. This project con- 
sists of 630 apartments located on the banks 
of the Passaic River in the northern part of 
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our city, occupied by low-income families 
who had been living in substandard 
dwellings. 

The dwelling units are designed primarily 
for families with children. The apartments 
range in size from 3 rooms with 1 bedroom to 
7 rooms with 5 bedrooms. 

Apartment rent 18 fixed at about 20 per- 
cent of family income regardless of apart- 
ment size which is determined by family 
size. Rent includes gas and electricity as 
well as beat, hot water, and refrigeration. 

There are complete sanitary facilities in 
every project apartment. There is a private 
lavatory, hot water, kitchen sink, window 
screens, and incinerators for daily garbage 
disposal. Each apartment is furnished with 
a refrigerator, a gas range, and kitchen cup- 
boards, In the cellars there are storage and 
utility rooms and metered clothes washing 
and drying machines. 

Only one-sixth of the land in the project 
site is occupied by buildings. The rest is 
used as safe play space for children, adult 
eltting areas and automobile parking, Every 
apartment has plenty of fresh air and sun- 
light. The central heating plant and the 
project offices are in a separate building, 
which also contains a recreation hall for the 
tenants of the project. 

UNDERSTANDING THE WINDFALL SCANDAL 
PROPERLY 


Recent reports of windfall profits in hous- 
ing reaped by private entrepreneurs have no 
relation to public low-rent housing. These 
profits were made by speculative builders 
under section 608 of the FHA law—a law 
intended to induce private financing of 
housing construction by Government insur- 
ance of mortgages. Huge profits resulted 
from inflated estimated building costs, so 
that the mortgages frequently exceeded 
actual costs, and the excess went to the 
owners as “profits.” FHA (Federal Housing 
Administration) is strictly a mortgage insur- 
ance agency for private builders. 

Public low-rent housing is bullt and oper- 
ated by local housing authorities with the 
financial assistance and supervision of the 
PHA (Public Housing Administration). 
Bonds are issued to cover actual total final 
construction costs. 

In the current struggle of ideologies the 
victory of the free world will be fashioned by 
the strength of free men. Our spiritual 
strengths are respect for the dignity of man, 
morality, freedom under law and, above all, 
our religious faith. Complementing these 
are our physical strengths, the productivity 
of free men, our family security and our 
homes, 

What greater strength is there among 
these, excepting our faith in God, than the 
promise to every man that he shall have a 
decent, safe and sanitary home in an en- 
vironment worthy of the dignity of man 
created in the image and likeness of God. 


Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce En- 
dorses Development of Trinity River 
Power by Private Utility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the board 
of directors of the Santa Rosa, Calif., 
Chamber of Commerce, on March 29, 
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1955, endorsing development of power 
facilities on the Trinity River by a pri- 
vate utility. 

We in Californa are very proud of the 
fine service and cooperation which we 
have had from private utilities. We feel 
that the best interests of our citizenry 
can more properly be served through 
private enterprise and numerous organi- 
zations and individuals throughout the 
First Congressional District of California 
have endorsed the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.'s proposal by which they would con- 
struct a considerable portion of the pro- 
posed Trinity River project. 

I, personally, am of the opinion that 
the project should not be developed until 
a survey to determine present and future 
water needs in north coastal counties 
has been completed. However, if it 
should be authorized I firmly believe the 
“partnership plan” should be put into 
effect. 

The resolution referred to above is as 
follows: 

“Whereas the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
has offered to enter into partnership with the 
United States Government on the Trinity 
River project; and 

“Whereas they have offered to furnish, in- 
stall, and operate at power company cost all 
of the electrical elements of the project, in- 
cluding generators, switch gear, and lines; 
and 

“Whereas this will constitute a saving of 
$50 million in capital outlay to the United 
States Government; and 

“Whereas they would pay the United 
States Government an agreed price per kilo- 
watt hour for all current generated in the 
various powerhouses on the project; and 

“Whereas the power company would agree 
to wheel power for the United States Gov- 
ernment to agreed points connected with 
this project; and 

“Whereas this would result in the produc- 
ing of taxes from the electrical end of the 
project to the counties where sald electrical 
equipment is located as well as to the State 
and Federal Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce does 
sincerely support and endorse this partner- 
ship proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. with the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States Government; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Congressman Husrerr SCUDDER, 
Senator WILLIAM KNOwLAND, and Senator 
THOMAS KUCHEL.” 

Adopted at regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the Santa Rosa Chamber of 
Commerce the 29th day of March 1955. 

Approved: 

James H. HURLEY, 
President. 


Scorr GORDON, 
Acting Manager. 


Attest: 


Centennial Celebration—Elizabeth, N. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to the centennial 
celebration of the city of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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On March 27, 1855, Elizabeth was incor- 
porated. At that time it was already a 
city with a long and rich history, having 
been settled in 1665. 


Elizabeth has contributed much to the 
growth and culture of our Nation, and 
I believe the entire Congress will want 
to join with me in congratulaing Eliza- 
beth on this historic landmark. Under 
unanimous consent, I include a letter 
I have received from Mr. John A. Ker- 
vick, chairman of the Elizabeth cen- 
tennial committee, written on behalf of 
himself, Thaddeus F. Gora, and A. O. 
Murray, the latter gentleman being vice 
chairman and secretary of the commit- 
tee. Under unanimous consent I also 
include an editorial from the Elizabeth 
Daily Journal of March 28, commemo- 
rating this great occasion in the life of 
a leading American city: 

ELIZABETH CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE, 

Elizabeth, N. J., March 15, 1955. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 
Post Office, North Broad Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: May we 
bring to your attention the fact that our 
city of Elizabeth in New Jersey is celebrat- 
ing on Sunday, March 27, 1955, the 100th 
anniversary of its incorporation as a city. 
The community of Elizabeth is much older, 
however, for it was settled In 1665, becom- 
ing the early capital of the New Jersey colony, 
It contributed much to the growth of the 
colonial United States. Elias Boudinot, one 
of its citizens, served as the President of the 
Continental Congress. Many other illus- 
trious sons and daughters are noted on the 
pages of our Nation's history. 

Close to the heart of the greatest metro- 
politan arca of the world, Elizabeth, since 
1855, has developed into one of the most 
important industrial cities on our Atlantic 
seaboard, Its products are well known 
throughout the world. Its public and pri- 
vate educational institutions are excellent. 
Our citizens devote themselves extensively 
to all aspects of public and social welfare, 
Elizabeth is the home of many churches of 
all faiths, 

The citizens of Elizabeth are not only cele- 
brating throughout the year 1955 our rich 
historical past and our present achievee 
ments, but also trusting in our future, 
Above all we are dedicating ourselves anew 
to the continual growth of the human spirit 
and to reverence to God. 

Yours respectfully, 
Joux A. KERVICK, Chairman, 


[From the Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal 
of March 26, 1955] 


True CENTENNIAL OF A CITY 


Tomorrow afternoon in the natural set- 
ting of Boxwood Hall, Elizabeth, officially, 
begins the observance of its centennial as a 
city. In such an inauguration there is an 
urge, almost a command, to look back and to 
review a long, long parade of events—of the 
coming cf the Carterets, the firm, unafraid 
hand helping to steady the cradle of the 
Republic, the Minute Men, Lafayette, Wash- 
ington. General Scott returning from the 
War of 1812, the Civil War, all the wars and 
Elizabeth the town, burgeoning and burst- 
ing into blossom as a city on March 27, 1855. 
One full hundred years ago. A century. And 
tomorrow we officially inaugurate the cen- 
tennial at Boxwood Hall, so close by “Horse 
Hollow” where the first city hall was built, 
And we may look back, but we must also 
look ahead. 

Once before we have been permitted to 
know the pride and excitement of a commu- 
nity observance which, in realization, chal- 
lenged all the potentials that attend the 
centennial, Close at hand is a book of 106 
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profusely Mustrated pages with fading and 
tattered covers which must always remain a 
cherished possession for two reasons. 

Written across the front in lead pencil ts 
the name, “Aug. S. Crane.” That means once 
this book was the prized possession of Augus- 
tus S. Crane. And it is a “Souvenir Pro- 
gramme, Elizabeth, New Jersey, Old Home 
Week, Oct. 6-12, 1907.” What pride the be- 
loved publisher of the Elizabeth Daily Journal 
must have taken in the summons that went 
out to wandering sons and daughters of 
Flizabeth through the call for an “Old Home 
Week.” What pride he would experience 
now as the city he loved so dearly becomes 
100 years old. 

There is the second reason for never for- 
getting this celebration which stood the old 
town on end almost 50 years ago. It is at 
once a history of Elizabethtown, a meticu- 
lous report of the city that existed and a 
projecting of hopes toward the Elizabeth of 
today. It should spur projection of new 
hopes for the city which today begins its 
centennial. Will we in the Elizabeth of 
today be less hopeful than they were in 
1907? Will we be satisfied to stop now, or 
emphasizing the advantages in which Eliza- 
beth is so richly endowed point our centen- 
nial programs toward 50 years from now? 

Here on page 59, hardly more than half- 
way through the Old Home Week program, 
is the map of the city of Elizabeth, N. J. (the 
one that Jacob L. Bauer drew) showing rail- 
road and water transportation facilities. 
Here is the deep-water channel piercing the 
Kill Von Kull on its way to New York Bay. 
Here, winding its way southward to Sandy 
Hook and the open sea, is still another deep- 
water channel, Here, the very center of ev- 
erywhere nestles Elizabeth, pinpointed in a 
veritable web of major railroads. Is there 
any who will contend that from such a back- 
ground there was any presumption in 1907 
when Elizabeth men sought to “publish to 
the world unrivaled advantages of the city 
from a commercial standpoint and to dem- 
onstrate for all time that Elizabeth is a good 
city to live in"? 

Gone from the streets are the horses and 
wagons that in 1907 stood so patiently before 
Jim Faulks’ plumber shop at the site now 
occupied by the Elizabeth Carteret Hotel; 
there are no long trolley cars rumbling and 
grumbling over rough cobbled streets to 
await the pleasure of the switchman at the 
foot of the Broad Street hill. They've gone, 
and the tiny horseless wagon that posed so 
pompously before the old home of General 
Scott has gone, too, gone with the home 
to make room for a gasoline service station 
and its softly purring procession of auto- 
motive marvels. 

The trolley wires have gone, the cobbles 
have disappeared, the commercial planes are 
here to stay, there Is a television antenna on 
every roof and the city of hope in its web of 
rallroads has become a city of interlacing 
highways flanked by a variety of industrial 
projects that serve every corner of the world, 

In 1907 names like Isham and Ryan and 
Halsey, Trimble, Crane, Bate, Beglan, Chat- 
field, Morey, Rath, Hersh, Shearer, names 
of lamented citizens who are no more, looked 
down a dusty road to the future with hope 
and faith to publicize to the world the un- 
rivaled advantages of Elizabeth. There are 
no more dusty roads. There is no dust to 
dim our vision, only every advantage of an 
advancing world, every advantage enjoyed 
by any other major city on the face of the 
earth—the advantage of geography, the ad- 
vantage of transportation, the advantage of 
industry and coveted economy that were 
mostly hope in 1907. Can we be less hopeful 
50 years later? What can be our excuse to 
the Elizabeth 50 years from now if we fail 
to rise to our own obligations as we begin 
observance of the city's centennial? 
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We devoutly wish that there will not even 
be standing room tomorrow afternoon in 
the boxwood shrine of American independ- 
ence. And we earnestly hope that burning 
in the hearts of all who may attend will be 
the flame of those stalwarts who in 1907 
gave us Old Home Week. After tomorrow, 
still left for observance, will be 9 full months 
of our centennial year. There is still time. 
We must not let this year fade away with- 
out the world knowing through impressive 
demonstration why as much of the world 
as can crowd in belongs here. If we have 
built up all the old streets we can start 
building new ones. If we are now starting 
to build higher let’s build higher and higher. 
The men of 1907 showed us the way. We 
can't say there are no guide posts. 


Facts Don’t Bear Out Corsi’s Abusive 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 
13, 1954: 

Facts Don’t Bear OUT CORSI'S ABUSIVE 

CHARGES 


The reckless charges that Edward J. Corsi 
has made since his dismissal from a State 
Department post, the abuse he has heaped 
on Secretary Dulles and his generally intem- 
perate behavior may please those who have 
been trying, with political motives, to make 
some kind of martyr out of the New Yorker. 
But they are of little help to those interested 
in the facts behind the controversy. 

There has been no substantiation for his 
statement that his dismissal was forced by 
an intolerant minority in Congress and the 
State Department or for his charges laying 
the blame on Congressman Francis E. WAL- 
TuS attacks. Yet he has chosen to meet 
Secretary Dulles’ denials by accusing that 
official of lying. 

Corsi apparently fancies himself as a vic- 
tim of persecution to which a spineless Sec- 
retary of State acceded, and a number of 
persons, without bothering to seek the truth 
in the matter, have been glad to go along 
with him in his role of the wronged. 

But what actually happened? Secretary 
Dulles has denied all the talk about congres- 
sional pressure brought to bear and says 
simply that Corsi is out because he was not 
qualified for the office and because he in- 
sisted that he be named administrator of 
refugee admissions, a post held by Scott 
McLeod, 

It was McLeod, whom Cors! later sought 
to undermine, who first suggested the former 
Dewey officeholder for a place in his depart- 
ment as consultant on refugee immigration. 

He was sent to Europe to secure first-hand 
information and there proceeded to annoy 
the State Department by his over-free ex- 
pressions and his failure to check with our 
heads of diplomatic missions. On his return 
to Washington, further friction developed 
within the Department and while plans were 
under way to offer Corsi another advisory 
post, he got himself embroiled in the argu- 
ment with Congressman WALTER reg: 
past Communist-front affiliations, 
Corsi denied. 


arding 
which 
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When his job was terminated, the New 
Yorker promptly flung himself into a rage, 
which has been renewed at given intervals 
ever since, and which has been marked 
mainly by angry disapproval of the Secretary 
of State. If Mr. Dulles had given him the 
office he wanted, doubtless he would now be 
complimenting the Secretary on his sagacity. 
He didn’t get it, so he screams, 


Milk Research Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is an 
age of delving into the unknown. Man’s 
ingenuity knows no barriers. The al- 
chemists of old were “pikers” compared 
with our present-day scientists. Where 
does this statement take us? I recently 
introduced a bill to create a milk re- 
search center in Madison, Wis. An arti- 
cle on that subject was written by Bill 
Groves and published in the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer of April 2, 1955. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wiery Wants MILE RESEARCH CENTER 
(By William F. Groves) 

In the course of a year several hundred 
congressional bills relating, either directly or 
indirectly, to agriculture pass across my desk, 
It is my duty to scrutinize each bill care- 
fully. I must arrive at a decision on how 
the passage of these bills will affect Wis- 
consin's farmers in general and the State's 
dairy industry in particular. 

America is a great, wide country. The 
interests of the American farmer are greatly 
diversified and very often contradictory. 
Consequently the bills introduced into the 
Congress cover a great variety of subjects, 
Generally speaking, however, the bills can 
be divided into four main categories, namely: 

1, Price supports and production controls, 

2. Plant and livestock disease control and 
sanitation, 

3. Soil conservation. 

4. Standards, grades, and marketing. 

Senator ALEXANDER Wiery, Wisconsin's 
senior Senator, has recently introduced a 
bill which doesn't fit any of the above 
classifications, It is unique in character. 
The bill makes an entirely new legislative 
approach to the dairy problem. 

Senator WII IT'S bill, S. 788, bears the fol- 
lowing title: “A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a dairy research laboratory.” 

The first section of the bill instructs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish a dairy 
research laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

The second section defines the purposes of 
the laboratory: 

“To conduct and stimulate continuous 
research into the basic problems of dairying, 
including but not limited to research to the 
improvement of the quality of and the de- 
velopment of new and improved methods 
of packaging, processing, refrigeration, pow- 
dering, condensing, transportation, storing. 
marketing, distribution, and merchandising 
of dairy commodities, 
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“Research relating to the combating of 
livestock disease, the increasing of dairy pro- 
ductivity, the lowering of dairy costs. 

“Research relating to the problems of hu- 
man nutrition and the nutritive value of 
dairy products, including gains or losses in 
nutritive value that may take place at any 
stage in their production, distribution, proc- 
essing, and preparation for use by the con- 
sumer. 

“Research relating to the development of 
present, new, and extended food and non- 
food uses and markets for dairy products 
and byproducts-—— 

“Research relating to the design, develop- 
ment, and more efficient use of dairy ma- 
chines and equipment— 

“Research relating to any other matters 
that may contribute to the establishment 
and maintenance of a more effective dairy 
industry.” 

In brief, Senator Wurz proposes to estab- 
lish in the heart of America's dairyland a 
laboratory which will explore and analyse 
every forseeable need, present and future, 
of the dairy industry. 

In this modern era constructive research 
is a necessity if an industry wishes to expand 
or even to survive. The dairy industry is no 
exception to this rule. 

The University of Wisconsin and the pub- 
lic institutions of other States have con- 
tributed greatly to the scientific progress 
of the dairy industry. 

Private industry also has played its part 
in the field of dairy research, Every milk 
company of any size maintains a laboratory 
and a corps of expert scientists. 

Thus the question arises—Do we need a 
dairy research center such as Senator WILEY 
proposes? I think the answer to this qucs- 
tion is “yes.” 

As Senator Wiery says, “Modern dairy 
research lacks a chart and compass, It has 
no ultimate goal. It proceeds somewhat as 
does a ship on a stormy sea without a pilot 
or arudder. Coordination and authoritative 
direction are the crying needs of present day 
dairy rescarch.” 

A dairy research center would gather under 
one roof all the technical knowledge con- 
cerning milk which has been accumulated 
throughout the years. It would coordinate 
and lend a guiding hand to future experi- 
mentation. 

“Such a laboratory can become a fitting 
companion to the great Forest Products 
J :boratory at Madison which over the years 
has produced a tide of research findings to 
enrich the entire woodworking industry,” 
continued Senator Wmer. “Think of the 
good that could be accomplished by inten- 
sive research in milk. A dairy research lab- 
oratory—working hand in hand with the 
great universities and great corporation 
laboratories is a challenge to America.” 


Crossroads Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THA HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 18th District of Texas down at 
Wellington there lives a man by the 
name of D. E. Scott. He has a native 
ability to express himself that is not 
equaled in my humble opinion. The hu- 
mor with which he tempers factual 
truths that would otherwise be most dis- 
tasteful, brands him also as a humani- 
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tarian. His recent remarks concerning 

the Department of Agriculture are most 

appropriate and exemplify his ability of 

expression much better than I can ex- 

plain it. I insert this short article that 

contains so much long thought: 
CROSSROADS REPORT 


Dear Eprror: I note that Mr. True Morse 
who reigns as Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture up in Washington, told a bunch of 
farmers here the other day that he figured 
80 percent of United States farm operators 
were so inefficient that they ought to be run 
out of the business, on account of the effcient 
20 percent could raise all the stuff we need. 

Went on to say he didn't care where the 
80 percent was run to, maybe they could 
work in factories or somewhere; it wasn't his 
problem. But I have been thinking, it could 
bother him a good deal. You take, now for 
years it has seemed like the main qualifica- 
tion for a Government job is to not be able 
to make a living at anything else. And to go 
broke at farming ought to specially fit a man 
to work for the Department of Agriculture. 

Which leads to the thought that one of 
those millions of federally busted farmers 
just might be underpowered enough so he 
could bump Mr. Morse out of his own job 
as under secretary. 

D. E. Scorr. 

Caossroans, U. S. A. 


Greater Relief for Distressed Industrial 


Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, atten- 
tion is called to a resolution of the New 
York State Senate, concurred in on April 
2 last by the Assembly of the State of 
New York, which was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD by the Acting 
President pro tempore of the Senate and 
which appears on page 3644 of the Rxc- 
orp of April 13. 

This resolution directs attention to a 
problem which is of utmost concern to 
responsibie people in certain industrial 
areas in my State, and which affects 
similarly a number of areas elsewhere in 
the country where the same conditions 
prevail. 

This resolution points out one of those 
unhappy situations where a highly salu- 
tary and commendable policy of our 
Federal Government collides headlong 
with emasculating consequences, into 
another perfectly good and sound policy. 
In connection with procurement and 
manufacturing contracts to support our 
national defense effort, it has been es- 
tablished—and very wisely—that areas 
will be favored where there are idle plant 
capacity and unemployed labor re- 
sources. This was a basic determina- 
tion, reflecting the commonsense conclu- 
sion that we should not cause new plants 
to be built or new industries started so 
as to require shifts in the labor popula- 
tion when there are idle capacity and 
unemployed workers to do the work else- 
where. 
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What has developed as a conflict with 
that policy, severely penalizing areas in 
my State which would otherwise be eli- 
gible under it, is another policy—equally 
understandable and good on its face— 
that the Office of Defense Mobilization 
will not give work to areas having un- 
employed and idle plant capacity if by 
doing so it must incur a price differential, 
In other words, the first policy applies 
only if the area to be given the work is 
abie to underbid all its competition. 
Now that saves the Government money, 
but, in many cases, it defeats the other 
objective. 

It is not suggested that either of these 
policies be scrapped. It would be ridicu- 
lous to insist upon this special dispensa- 
tion at no matter what cost to the Gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, there is 
no doubt that the present outcome is too 
harsh. Therefore, what the resolution 
proposes is that the Director of Mobili- 
zation shall be given greater discretion 
to adjust the conflict between the two 
in order that neither may be truly viti- 
ated by the other. 

The other question raised by the reso- 
lution—as to the wisdom of concentrat- 
ing certain types of production entirely 
in the hands of a single large producer— 
also has my full concurrence. 

I hope this problem will receive prompt 
and serious consideration, 


Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
of the Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune, reveals 
practical good sense on a problem which 
disturbs people who would postpone the 
inevitable: 

Mo.er's GLOOM Is UNJUSTIFIED 

Raymond Moley has been dubious about 
enforcement of the Supreme Court's ruling 
against segregation in the public schools of 
the Nation. His column on this page today 
reflects his gloomy thinking, 

Moley docs not argue about the justice of 
the Court’s decision, but he does not under- 
stand how it can be put into effect within a 
reasonable time. His attitude is an example 
of that It's a fine idea, but—” philosophy 
with which so many folks are inclined to 
greet new proposals, 

No one expects segregation in all the 
schools to disappear easily and quickly just 
because the Supreme Court says it is in vio- 
lation of American constitutional principles. 
The Court did not so expect. Instead it 
delayed enforcement until a program could 
be worked out for arranging compliance in 
the various States, The Court is about to 
hold hearings on proposals for implementing 
its decision. 

Some States have gone ahead with pro- 
grams of integration without watting for 
Supreme Court advice. Some States are 
awaiting further action by the Court, but 
presumably will follow the integration pat- 
tern without too much difficulty, 

There are half a dozen others, making up 
the Deep South, where strenuous efforts are 
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being made to block effectiveness of the de- 
segregation program. In general, their 
strategy is to eliminate the State as a factor 
in the public schools. Education would be 
handled either on s local basis or through 
pseudo-private schools. 

For the moment the extremists are having 
their day. Demagogues are ranging through 
the South, and “Citizen's Councils” are be- 
ing set up in several States, But there are 
also moderate and sensible leaders in the 
South, and their voices are beginning to be 
heard. 

The Supreme Court is endeavoring to work 
out a practical program of integration. It 
quite evidently intends to deal with the facts 
of the matter, rather than theories, It is 
quite possible different plans may be pro- 
posed for different States, recognizing vary- 
ing situations to be dealt with, 

Further, it is not likely the Court will be 
taken in by the various strategems devised 
to circumvent its order. Scattering respon- 
sibility among many local school boards 
probably could add to legal difficulties of 
enforcement, as Moley suggests. On the 
other hand, the people of the South may 
decide segregation is not worth ripping up 
their whole system of education. It will be 
easier to guess on that after the Court has 
presented its solution. 

Nonsegregation has been established as the 
lawful policy. It is right in principle. It is 
working in practice elsewhere and it can 
work in the South. As school integration 
spreads, the “stubborn six” States will find it 
easier to make their shift. We have pro- 
gressed far from the days of secession or 
defiance of the Federal Government. There 
is no justification for lamentation over the 
prospects; rather, there should be friendly 
but firm assistance to the South in negoti- 
ating the changeover. 


The Junior Baseball Association of 
New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to a most worth- 
while youth program in New Jersey. 
The Junior Baseball Association of New 
Jersey has been and is continuing to 
make a splendid contribution in the 
field of providing constructive activities 
for teen-agers and combating juvenile 
delinquency. I heartily endorse this 
effort and believe the résumé of the pro- 
gram which is given below may be use- 
ful in other areas: 

JUNIOR BASEBALL ASSOCIATION 
or New JERSEY, 
Cranjord, N. J., March 20, 1955. 

While statistics published from time to 
time by our larger cities indicate that in 
those localities juvenile delinquency is in- 
creasing, we are not inclined to agree with 
many who are prone to overemphasize these 
statistics to the extent of claiming that the 
country is raising a bunch of hoodlums. It 
is a fact that this increase in delinquency 
among our teenagers is not, as yet, felt in 
many of our municipalities. This, however, 
does not prove that they are immune. There- 
fore, we believe that every possible step 
should be taken to prevent Its spread. To 
put it briefly, we feel that the preyention of 
u disease is better than the cure. 
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We are of the opinion that in order to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency where it exists and 
to prevent its expansion to those munici- 
palities where it is not now of major con- 
cern it is necessary that the teenager be 
made to feel that he is a part of his com- 
munity and the only way to accomplish this 
is through the revival of that now often- 
neglected characteristic, community pride. 
If the municipal fathers, the townspeople, 
the parents, and the press will pull together 
to make their community one that the teen- 
ager can be proud of instead of pulling 
against each other in order to further their 
own selfish interests there is no reason to 
believe that our young will not cooperate, un- 
less we are to concede that our bcys are not 
basically good Americans, which we, as Amer- 
ican parents, are not willing to concede. 
In the main, only in those communities 
and in those families where supervision and 
cooperation are entirely lacking do we find 
any serious amount of delinquency. 

In order to assist in developing community 
pride among our teen-agers, the undersigned 
have formed the Junior Baseball Association 
of New Jersey, and are offeting to munici- 
palities throughout the State a program pro- 
viding for the formation of Intercommunity 
and intracommunity baseball leagues in two 
age groups—13 through 15, and 16 through 
19. However, while the program is being of- 
fered to all communities, all applications for 
membership are not being accepted, Since 
it is imperative that the people of a com- 
munity indicate their support of a team be- 
fore the program can succeed, applications 
are being screened and only those having the 
support of responsible individuals are con- 
sidered. 

Supervision of the program, which has the 
endorsement of many people prominent in 
baseball and public life, is in the hands of a 
board of governors composed of the president, 
vice president, secretary treasurer, and dis- 
trict commissioners, who are responsible for 
the administration of the association on the 
State level. The next lower echelon of super- 
vision is the district council, which admin- 
isters the program on the district level and 
is composed of the commissioner of the dis- 
trict and the president of each league in the 
district. Meetings of the board of governors 
and district councils are held monthly so 
that close contact Is maintained at all times 
between the members of the association (the 
leagues) and the administrators of the pro- 
gram. Annually meetings of all team repre- 
sentatives are held with officials of the asso- 
ciation. 

In the operation of any program expenses 
are incurred which are unavoidable and 
which, out of fairness to the ofilcers, they 
cannot be expected to pay. This program is 
no different than any other in this respect 
but expenses are kept to the minimum neces- 
sary for good administration and the furnish- 
ing of awards to the State champions of each 
age group in each classification. To cover 
these expenditures, intercommunity leagues 
are asked to pay initiation fees at the rate 
of $7.50 per team and intracommunity 
leagues $2.50 per team. Annual dues for the 
former are computed at the rate of $5 per 
team and for the latter at the rate of $1.25 
per team. The constitution provides that 
these amounts cannot be changed without 
the approval of the members. It is expected 
that expenses of the association will be 
covered by the dues and by contributions 
from persons interested in the program. 

Insofar as the operation of the individual 
leagues and team is concerned, the associa- 
tion has adopted a hands-off attitude and 
will not interfere as long as they comply with 
its constitution and bylaws. However, in 
order to standardize play, provision is made 
go that no team may exceed 18 in playing 
personnel, players must reside in the com- 
munity for which they are playing, and no 
one is to receive compensation. If it is de- 
sired by a league, the association will prepare 
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a playing schedule for it but we have no 
standard schedule because of the variance in 
days of the week that teams may prefer ta 
play. It is expected that a schedule of be- 
tween 30 and 40 games will be played by each 
team, depending on the size of the league, 
with the season opening the third Saturday 
in June and closing the last Saturday in 
August. Thereafter, district champions and 
the State champion in each class group will 
be determined by an elimination tournament, 

It is not the purpose of the association 
to alter in any way the local playground 
activities or other programs of recreation 
directors or citizen groups in any munici- 
pality but rather to supplement these pro- 
grams by providing a uniform basis of play 
among the communities to encourage com- 
munity pride. In fact, the association 
would welcome the assistance of recreation 
directors and other interested responsible 
individuals who would be willing to serve 
in the capacity of a District Commissioner 
or a League President. We are also desirous 
of obtaining the services of individuals who 
would like to aid their communities by act- 
ing as umpires and scorekeepers. 

A few of the reasons why a community 
should participate in the program are: 

1, It appeals to teenagers, who are in- 
herently have a desire to be a part of some- 
thing big, because it is statewide. 

2. It is run by Individuals selected by the 
municipalities and by their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

3. Game admissions and donations to the 
teams are retained entirely by them. 

4. It is a natural followup to any local 
activities now being undertaken for boys in 
the age group immediately preceding those 
covered by the program, 

5. Provision is made for the entry of teams 
in either one or both of two age groups and 
in this way players, as they become more 
mature and presumably more proficient, may 
continue to represent their community. 

6, The amateur status of all athletics, so 
important to those who wish to compete in 
athletics in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing In later years, is preserved because no one 
receives remuneration. 

Inquiries regarding the program and appli- 
cations from individuals desirous of assist- 
ing in the program are welcomed and will 
be given prompt attention if directed to the 
oMce of the association at 31 Broad Street, 
Cranford, N. J, 

F. C, Knuck Ax. 
E. A. CONNELL, 
H. B. ZIOBRO. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp 
an editorial which appeared in the Octo- 
ber 1954 issue of the Journal of the 
American Association of University 
Women, written by Dr. Bessie Randolph, 
entitled The Bricker Amendment.” I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
immediately following Dr. Randolph's 
editorial, a reply thereto written by Mrs. 
E. Webster Wanner, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania coordinator of the Vigilant Women 
for the Bricker Amendment, and Mrs. 
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Wanner's letter to me dated March 25, 
1955. 

It is very encouraging to me to find so 
many American women who are taking 
such an active interest in the subject of 
treaty law. During the past year thou- 
sands of people have asked me to supply 
them with pro and con material on the 
subject of my proposed constitutional 
amendment to safeguard the exercise of 
the treatymaking power. I believe that 
Dr. Randolph's editorial and Mrs. Wan- 
ner's reply highlight the basic issues in- 
volved in this historic constitutional de- 
bate. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial, reply, and the letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
From the Journal of the American Associa- 

tion of University Women for October 

1954] 

Tue Bricker AMENDMENT 

(We have asked Dr. Bessie Randolph, Pres- 
ident Emeritus of Hollins College, Virginia, 
whose specialty is international law, to com- 
ment on the status of the Bricker amendmen. 
Doctor Randolph is a former chairman of 
the legislative program committee. Editor's 
note.) 

Some sort of proposal, perhaps for a con- 
stitutional amendment, to curb the Presi- 
dent's power over all international agree- 
ments is sure to be an issue in the 1954 
congressional elections. 

Since World War II there has been in 
Congress and outside an increasing demand 
for a searching review and limitation of 
the President’s power over foreign policy. 
The action taken by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman at Yalta and Potsdam has been 
seized upon—and frequently with little or no 
attention to hard facts—as proof that those 
Presidents not only showed indefensibly bad 
judgment, but, more seriously, acted far 
beyond their constitutional powers. As the 
United States has come to face the prospect 
of an endless cold war with Russia and her 
satellites, the actions of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man have been pictured as more and more 
iniquitous and their role as scapegoats has 
become a stereotype for many citizens. Or- 

tions of various types have decided 
that our participation in international co- 
operation can most effectively be curbed or 
stopped short by tying the President's hands 
in the control of foreign policy and giving 
to Congress all but the routine mechanics of 
negotiation. 

In February 1952, Senator BRICKER first 
introduced his famous proposal to amend the 
Constitution in the matter of treaty and 
nontreaty agreements. When his proposed 
amendment was presented to the Senate on 
June 15, 1953, after changes in the Judiciary 
Committee, it had two main objectives: 

1. To keep all treaty content strictly 
within the limits of our national domestic 
Constitution, and also to give Congress power 
to regulate all Executive agreements. Pre- 
sumably this power applied not only to the 
content of such agreements, but also to the 

ure of making, executing, and term- 
inating them. 

2. To permit those treaties which operate 
inside this country to become the law of 
the land, not automatically as at present 
under article VI, but only after their enact- 
ment into statutes by both Houses of Con- 
gress; and to keep them strictly within 
Constitutional limitations. 

Presidents Truman and Eisenhower both 
opposed the proposed Bricker amendment as 
being a flagrant encroachment on presi- 
dential powers under the principle of the 
separation of powers. 
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‘The resulting debates, as clearly reflected 
im the hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee (1,800 pps.), and especially in 
the masses of data from the American Bar 
Association, and in the individual writings 
of members thereof, show frequently an 
amazing ignorance of certain basic facts. 
For example: 

1. The treaty-making power is not derived 
from the Constitution at all but existed years 
before, based on the mere fact that the 
United States is a sovereign person, a mem- 
ber of the familly of nations. But the exer- 
cise of the power was wisely placed primarily 
(art. II, 2) in the hands of the President, 
subject to strong control by the Senate. It 
should constantly be emphasized that the 
Fathers were convinced that the President 
should not be granted unlimited treaty- 
making power, but must be assisted—and 
definitely checked if necessary—by the Sen- 
ate. 

2. In treaty-making there are not 2 steps 
but 4: 

(a) Negotiation by the executive. 

(b) Approval by the Senate with or with- 
out change. 

(c) Ratification by the President. 

(d) Exchange of ratifications with the 
other power or powers. 

Dates of these steps for any treaty may be 
found in treaty collections. The Department 
of State has a list of 60 treaties which were 
never ratified by the President. About 25 
of these were left unratified because elther 
he or the foreign power refused to accept the 
Senate changes. Apparently these four steps 
progressing as they should, alongside pre- 
liminary enactment procedures in both 
Houses of Congress, have never been worked 
out definitely at all. There are several pit- 
falls which may stop the proposed treaty 
short of ratification by either side. 

Be it remembered also that along the way 
the proposed treaty-statute may run smack 
into a Senate filibuster, or presidential veto, 
or both. 

The Bricker proposal was defeated In the 
Senate; and a few days later (February 26, 
1954) the George proposal, last survivor of 
several compromise Brickeresque substitutes, 
was also defeated in the Senate, lacking only 
one vote of the necessary two-thirds. Hence, 
the resolution was not sent to the House of 
Representatives. 

Some proposal of this kind will doubtless 
be debated in the congressional campaigns. 
It will be supported, as before, by thousands 
of Americans who do not understand the 
dangerous consequences of such a change. 
Doubtless the continued wrangle between the 
executive and legislative branches will 
greatly please Russia and her satellites. 

Our association has stood strongly for 
leaving our treaty content and procedures 
as they now are, and we shall certainly have 
to continue the fight. It is our belief that 
before changing the treaty provisions—if 
they ever are to be changed—the proponents 
ought to know clearly what treaties are un- 
der international law and practice. This is 
emphatically not the case at present. It is 
also our belief that 96 able-bodied Senators 
are competent to guard the treaty rights of 
the United States, legal and political. 

Bessie C. RANDOLPH. 


THE CASE FOR THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


(A reply to Dr. Bessie Randolph by Mrs. E. 
Webster Wanner) 

Dr. Bessie Randolph’s screed against the 
Bricker amendment (AAUW Journal, Octo- 
ber 1954) reflects an egotistical emotionalism 
almost beyond belief. 

To be sure, laymen have the final word 
on the legal ‘issues raised by the Bricker 
amendment. Nevertheless, ordinary pru- 
dence and humility would prevent any lay- 
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woman, even one of exalted station in the 
educational hierarchy, from indicting the 
American Bar Association for an amazing 
ignorance of certain basic facts concerning 
treaty law. And to state emphatically that 
proponents of a treaty-control amendment, 
including 60 Senators, do not know clearly 
what treaties are under international law 
and practice, illustrates the intellectual ar- 
rogance which the word “egghead” was 
coined to describe. 

Curiously enough, Dr. Randolph proves 
the need for the Bricker amendment by her 
statement: 

“The treatymaking power is not derived 
from the Constitution at all but existed 
years before, based on the mere fact that 
the United States is a sovereign person, a 
member of the family of nations.” 

In other words the treaty power, says Dr. 
Randolph, is unlimited in scope. If the 
treaty power is “not derived from the Con- 
stitution at all,” it can, as Mr. Dulles con- 
firmed in 1952, “override the Constitution” 
and “cut across the rights given the people 
by their constitutional Bill of Rights.” That 
is the loophole the Bricker amendment is 
designed to plug. 

Dr. Randolph points out that the inherent 
and unlimited power of treaties Is safe- 
guarded to some extent by the procedural 
requirements of article IT, that is negotiation 
by the President and approved by two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting. This is 
sufficient protection, however, only if the 
President and the Senate are infallible. To 
argue that they can be trusted never to 
make, wittingly or unwittingly, any treaty 
denying fundamental freedoms is merely to 
place reliance on a government of men 
rather than one of constitutional restraint. 

By a happy coincidence, Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen's article in the same issue of the 
Journal makes mincemeat of Dr. Randolph's 
theory that the procedure for treaty-making 
(art. II) provides absolute safety against 
abuse of substantively unlimited treaty 
power (art, VI). Mr Cohen urges caution 
in pressing for basic amendments at a UN 
Charter Review Conference on the ground 
that their rejection by the Senate and by 
other governments might weaken the moral 
and legal fabric of the UN. Then, Mr. Cohen 
says “the same purposes can be achieved 
through the normal evolution processes pro- 
jected in the Charter” without the consent 
of the American people and their elected 
representatives. 

Dr. Randolph completely ignores the fact 
that executive agreements, like treaties, be- 
come the supreme law of the land under 
article VI even though not approved by either 
House of Congress. That is what the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held in 
United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203 (1942)) 
The Court upheld an executive agreement 
setting aside the law of the State of New 
York and depriving creditors of property 
without due process of law. 

Dr. Randolph's defense of the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements is nothing less than 
shocking. These agreements placed a stamp 
of approval on the delivery of hundreds of 
millions of people into Communist tryranny. 
They bear witness to the necessity of adopt- 
ing promptly the Bricker amendment and 
supplementary legislation. As former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover pointed out on the Oc- 
casion of his 80th birthday, “we must make 
such misuse of power forever impossible.” 

Toward the end of her polemic, Dr. Ran- 
dolph concludes that continued debate on 
the Bricker amendment “will greatly please 
Russia and her satellites.” The relevancy of 
this remark is not explained. We do know, 
however, that the Communist Party in the 
United States is violently opposed to the 
Bricker amendment and from that we may 
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assume that Russia and her satellites would 
cheer the death of the Bricker amendment, 


VIGILANT WOMEN 
For THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 25, 1955. 
Hon. Jonn W. Bricker, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR Bricker: In the October 1954 
issue of the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women there appeared 
an 840-word editorial by Dr. Bessie V. Ran- 
dolph. In this editorial Dr. Randolph at- 
tacked your proposed constitutional amend- 
ment and the motives of its supporters. 

Believing that the intemperate editorial by 
Dr. Randolph was studded with misstate- 
ments of fact and of law, I asked the editors 
of the AAUW Journal to provide me equal 
space in which to reply. 

I submitted for publication a reply of the 
same length as Dr. Randolph's editorial. I 
was informed, however, that I could have 
only 350-400 words with which to answer Dr. 
Randolph's 840-word editorial. 

In the March 1955 issue of the AAUW 
Journal an abbreviated verson of my origi- 
nal reply to Dr. Randolph was published. 
To my shock and dismay, however, there 
was published immediately after my 410- 
word reply a 642-word rebuttal by Dr. Ran- 
dolph, 

Thus, it is obvious that the editors of the 
AAUW Journal refuse to give their readers 
any fair presentation of the pros and cons of 
the Bricker amendment. To offset the lop- 
sided treatment of the Bricker amendment 
in the pages of the AAUW Journal, I respect- 
fully request that you place in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

1. Dr. Randolph's editorial in the October 
1954 issue of the AAUW Journal; 

2. My original article in reply to Dr. Ran- 
dolph, copy enclosed; and 

3. This letter. 

Dr. Randolph wrote in her second edi- 
torial: 

“As to the treaty-making power, It Is nec- 
essary to remember that it la not based on 
the Constitution. Many critics apparently 
think it was so based and is therefore sub- 
ject to all the limitations of that instru- 
ment.” 

That may well be an accurate statement 
of the extent of the treaty power at the 
present time. But why, Senator Bricker, 
should anyone object to basing the treaty 
power on the Constitution and exercising 
such power in accordance with the wise lim- 
itations of that great charter of freedom? 

You and your colleagues in the Senate 
should know that Dr. Randolph did not 
apologize in her second editorial for her 
slur on the intelligence of 60 Senators who 
voted for a modified version of your amend- 
ment on February 26, 1954. Instead, Dr. 
Randolph offered this feeble explanation of 
her insulting remark: 

“As to my alleged charge that all 60 Sen- 
ators who sponsored the Bricker resolution 
(1952) do not understand treaties, many of 
them have stated definitely that they have 
no opinion concerning the resolution on ita 
merits, but merely wished to have the ques- 
tion fully discussed and, if possible, settled.” 

Who said anything about 1952? Anyway, 
the number of cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 130 in 1952 was 58, not 60. Dr. 
Randolph knows that 60 Senators voted for 
the amendment in February 1954. And 
these are the 60 Senators who are described 
in her first editorial as not knowing what 
treaties are under international law and 
practice. 

I am a member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. I know that 
many members of our organization do not 
agree with the leadership's position on your 
amendment. 
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Please continue your magnificent fight to 
prevent abuse of the power to make treaties 
and executive agreements. 

Sincerely yours, 
ESTHER B. WANNER, 
Mrs. E. Webster Wanner, 
Eastern Pennsylvania Coordinator, 
Vigilant Women for the Bricker 
Amendment, 


A Third Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “A Third Look,” written by Dr, 
George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 
A. & M. College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A THIRD LOOK 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
A. and M. College) 

Arkansas A, and M. College has completed 
a 3-year study of general education via the 
services of professional consultants. The 
first year was: The Philosophy of General 
Education, and reported as “A New Look,” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 22, 1953, pages 
A4804-A4805. The second year was: General 
Education as a Pattern in Our World, and 
reported as “A Second Look,” CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 18, 1954, pages A3639-A3640. 

The theme this year was: Methods of 
Teaching and Presenting General Education 
Subjects. Dr. Ernest H. Cox, professor of 
English and counselor of the University of 
Florida devoted 2 days addressing and con- 
ferring with faculty, students, and patrons 
concerning this topic on March 3 and 4. 

Dr. Cox discussed C-1, American Insti- 
tutions; C-2, The Physical Sciences; C-3, 
Reading, Speaking, and Writing; C-4-1, Prac- 
tical Logic; C-4-2, Fundamental Mathe- 
matics; C-5, The Humanities; and C-6, Bi- 
ological Science. He was concerned with the 
organization, administration, and methods 
used in these general education courses at 
the University of Florida. This discussion 
was extremely valuable in relating this pro- 
gram to the local situation. 

Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of education 
and director of the phychoeducational clinic 
at Northwestern University, spoke on A De- 
velopmental Reading Program for Our 
Schools, Some Characteristics of a Balanced 
Reading in Modern Edu- 
cation, and Television, Comic Books, and 
Your Child, on March 24 and 25. Not only 
did he address the faculty and student body, 
but a large group of public-school teachers 
drove in for the meeting. 

Dr. Hoyt Troybridge devoted some time in 
conference with teachers of general educa- 
tion subjects. 

This 3-year study has developed many fine 
thoughts, ideas, ideals, and principles. 
Probably the two most noted are the fol- 
lowing two new courses: 

1. Sociology 203, consumer problems: “De- 
velopment of sound business and consumer 
principles for single student and family liv- 
ing. This course is not designed for an 
economics course on the economic of con- 
sumption, but rather for a general education 
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course on consumer problems emphasizing 
family living. The subject is drawn from 
any source that helps the student acquire 
better insight and information on a con- 
sumer problem. Materials are included from 
the fields of psychology, economics, nutrition, 
government at all levels, sociology, and home- 
making to round out the course. Recent 
findings of the Consumer Education Study, 
reports of various marketing research organ- 
izations, government agencies, United Na- 
tions agencies, child development studies, 
studies on housing costs, studies on the 
causes of marital unhappiness, dollar-cost 
of divorce, case studies in meeting financial 
crises.” 

2. Sociology 123, school and community: 
“The place and function of the school in a 
democratic society; changed social conditions 
and the consequent demands made upon the 
school. A careful consideration of the indi- 
vidual, social integration, prejudice, demo- 
cratic Living in school, realization of world- 
wide interdependence, our common human- 
ity, the value and understanding of differ- 
ences, the ideological conflict, war, the 
United Nations, the Commission of Human 
Rights, UNICEF, World Health Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
UNESCO in action, an overall view of 
UNESCO, technical assistance, and patriotism 
and world-mindedness,” 


Paul McCarthy—Great Legislator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very appropriate and well- 
deserving editorial that appeared in the 
Boston Traveler, Boston, Mass., on April 
5, 1955, concerning a former member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature for whom 
all of us, regardless of party affiliations, 
had great respect and admiration: 

In THE Bay STATE 
(By Cornelius Dalton) 

The blography of Paul A. McCarthy, as re- 
corded in the official handbook, Public OM- 
cers of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
was unusually brief. 

It reads, “Born, Somerville, December 23, 
1902; education, Somerville public schools; 
business, stationer; public office, secretary to 
mayor of Somerville 1934-35; Massachusetts 
House 1937-54". 

This biography, composed by himself, told 
almost nothing about Paul McCarthy, who 
died Sunday night after years of sickness and 
suffering. 

Paul McCarthy was a great legislator. 
During his 18 years in the house of repre- 
sentatives, there were probably only a dozen 
other legislators of whom this could be said. 

He was a fierce fighter on the floor of the 
house chamber, and a kindly, considerate 
man off it. 

He was an intensely loyal and even par- 
tisan Democrat, and no Democrat was more 
admired by his Republican colleagues, 

He was an eloquent and remarkably ef- 
fective debater, and his formal education 
ended with grammar school. 

Paul McCarthy was not always right, and 
he did not always win. But no one ever 
questioned his sincerity, and even in defeat 
he usually looked like a winner. 
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He participated in most of the big debates 
of the past 2 decades on Beacon Hill. His 
interests ranged over a wide field, but he 
knew his subject, whether it was the State 
budget or the beano racket. 

He led many legislative battles—for the 
workingman, for the aged, for the veteran, 
for the patients in hospitals—and many of 
his bills became law. 

But his influence was felt in a hundred 
ways that never were obvious. No member's 
advice and counsel was sought more often 
in the lobby by colleagues, both Democratic 
and Republican. 

He was a relentless foe of the Communists, 
and he was a relentless foe of the racketeers, 
It was he, more than any other man, who 
was responsible for outlawing beano in Mas- 
sachusets. He could not be intimidated, and 
he could not be bribed. 

When he took the floor of the house, the 
members listened. And he was one of the 
few legislators who could change votes dur- 
ing a debate. 

McCarthy suffered from high-blood pres- 
sure, and the $100,000 study of hypertension 
authorized by the legislature was voted as 
a tribute to him. He underwent a series of 
operations, and in recent years was in and 
out of the hospital. 

He was devoted to his wife and four chil- 
dren. And he was devoted to his religion. 
But he never made a display of his devotion. 

Even in the midst of his own troubles, he 
thought of others. When the Democrats 
won the house in 1948, for the first time in 
history, McCarthy phoned Republican Clerk 
Lawrence R. Grove from his hospital bed to 
assure him that he would be retained. 


National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr.. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
herein several pieces of correspondence 
together with certain comments relating 
to my resolution to establish a National 
Better Material Handling and Packaging 
Week: 


AMERICAN MATERIAL 
HANDLING SOCIETY, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 6, 1955. 
Hon. Prrer W. RODINO, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. RopIno: I am in receipt of a 
letter from Mr. Harry P. Dolan, executive 
secretary, Caster & Floor Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

In his letter he writes, and I quote: We 
are very happy to join with AMHS and the 
many outstanding trade associations repre- 
senting the material handling industry in re- 
questing that President Eisenhower proclaim 
a National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week. In our opinion it is quite 
fitting that the ‘Moving Force’ in America 
receive the recognition that is its due. * * + 
As manufacturers of casters, wheels, and floor 
trucks, our members have seen a tremendous 
industry develop and are proud of the im- 
portant part they continue to play in it.” 

This organization, which voluntarily 
adopted a program to develop standards for 
all products represented in their trade asso- 
ciation in January 1952, pursued the pro- 
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gram so vigorously and efficiently that in 
1954 they were chosen to receive the Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives award of 
merit. The highest honor that can be be- 
stowed on a trade association, the citation 
reads, in part and I quite: “Presented to the 
Caster & Floor Truck Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in recognition of its successful en- 
deavors to encourage and develop various 
standardization and specifications for the 
products of its industry.” 

The jury of awards for 1954, which honored 
this association were Hon. Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States; 
Mr. Clem Johnston, president, United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Harold C. Mc- 
Clellan, president, National Association of 
Manufacturers; Mr. Neil H. Borden, president, 
American Marketing Association; and Dr. 
George W. Robbins, acting dean, School of 
Business Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

We are happy to include this organization 
among our sponsors and would request that 
this letter be included in the program to 
have established a National Better Material 
Handling and Packaging Week. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Meter División, 
Newark, N. J. 


AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
SoctErr, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 6, 1955. 
Hon. Petre W. Repro, Jr. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Mr. Roprno; I am enclosing 2 let- 
ters, 1 written by Mr. E. W. Allen, vice presi- 
dent, Thomas A, Edison, Inc., and 1 written 
by Tom Turner, vice president, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp, 

In support of the effort to establish a Na- 
tional Better Material Handling and Pack- 
aging Week. I would request of you that 
these letters be included into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as of benefit to this program. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp, Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J. 


— 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP.. 
Buffalo, N, F., February 16, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 

National Secretary, American Material 
Handling Society, Inc., Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Meter Division, Newark, 
N. J. 

Dear Mr. HarL: Material handling is one 
of the big items in industry. Anything that 
can be done to increase material handling 
efficiency and bring it into the national lime- 
light is worthwhile. 

Congratulations and best wishes for the 
continued success of AMHS, 

Very truly yours, 
BUFFALO-MOTOR AND CONTROL DIVISION, 
Tom TURNER, Vice President. 


THOMAS A. DISON, INC., 
West Orange, N. J., February 18, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 

National Secretary, American Material 
Handling Society, Inc., Care of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Meter Division, 
Newark, N. J. 

Dran Mr. HALL: Thank you for your let- 
ter of February 7 and attachments having 
to do with the efforts being made through 
the Honorable P. W. Roprno, Jr., and others 
toward the declaration of a National Ma- 
terial Handling Week. 

Over the past 30 years I have been actively 
engaged in promoting the interests of the 
material handling industry and it is need- 
less to say that any movement which will 
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contribute to this cause has my unqualified 
support: 
Yours very truly, 
E. W. ALLEN, 
Vice President, 


— 


AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 
Society, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 7, 1955. 
Hon, PETER W. RobtNo, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ropino: I am forwarding to you 
& letter, written by Mr. H. S. Jones, presi- 
dent, Montreal Chapter, American Material 
Handling Society. 

The letter refers to the effort Involved in 
producing The Bibliography of Material Han- 
dling. This is the most complete compila- 
tion of books, pamphlets, speakers, films and 
articles on material handling ever made. 

The effort was voluntary. Those engaged 
in the preparation worked long hours gath- 
ering the data to be used. It will shortly be 
published in book form for the use of li- 
brarles, colleges and industry. 

As an example of the devotion of the men 
of the material handling and packaging field 
to the principles of their chosen profession, 
I would like to submit this letter in support 
of the program to establish A National Better 
Material Handling and Packaging Week. 


Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 


Westinghouse 
Meter Division, 


National Secretary, 
Electrice Corp., 
Newark, N, J. 


THE AMERICAN MATERIAL 
HANDLING SOCIETY, 
Montreal, Quebec, March 30, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 
National Secretary AMHS, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Meter Division, Newark, N. J. 
NATIONAL MATERIAL HANDLING WEEK 


Dran Sm: Herewith is a summary of the 
work of our chapter’s committee to produce 
the Bibliography of Material Handling. 

At the request of the national president of 
the American Material Handling Society, a 
committee was formed from the Montreal 
chapter to compile a complete and up-to- 
date reference of books, pamphlets, articles, 
films, and speakers which pertain to material 
handling subjects. 

The need for such a bibliography became 
evident when it was appreciated that it has 
become virtually impossible to read all of the 
ever growing list of magazines which publish 
material handling articles. Its p e is to 
permit men in the material handling fleld of 
industry to locate more easily those items 
which pertain to their own problems. 

That this was a tremendous undertaking 
can best be realized by reviewing the final re- 
sults. The cost in dollars was not great. 
The Montreal chapter contributed $250, and 
the National another 6100, or a total of 8350. 
However, in addition to the money, some 600 
hours of effort have been expended by the 
seven committee members. This is not a 
particularly impressive figure until you 
realize that it is the equivalent of each mem- 
ber donating his annual vacation to the 
cause of preparing this bibliography. Thus 
we feel that the value of this publication can 
be conservatively estimated at $2,000. 

The completed project required just over 
1 year to complete and was only accom- 
plished in this time through the 100 percent 
cooperation of a group genuinely interested 
in the material handling profession, consist- 
ing of J, C. Cochrane, P. N. Dufresne, D. A. 
Gillespie, E. B. Jobien, P. J. McKeough, L. J. 
Stock, and bibliography committee chair- 
man, J. L. Smyth. Mr. Dufresne was a grad- 
uating student at McGill University and used 
his work as his engineering thesis, 

That the bibliography has proven success- 
ful can be appreciated from the numerous 
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requests we have had for copies and the 
number of firms who have requested permis- 
sion to publish it. 

I would request you on behalf of the Mon- 
treal chapter that the above should be sub- 
mitted to the Honorable Perrr W. RODINO, 
Jr., for insertion into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record as a part of the program to establish 

a National Better Material Handling Week. 
Yours as ever, 
H. S. JONES, 
President, Montreal Chapter and 
National Director, 


Aid to Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the gathering of delegates to 
the Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, 
Indonesia, adds emphasis to the critical 
need for formulation and positive action 
on a reinvigorated program to aid the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. I 
wish to call the attention of the Congress 
to a statement by the Church Peace 
Union, of which Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
is president, on this vital subject: 

RESOLUTION ON AID TO ASIA ; 


The Afro-Asian Conference, to convene in 
April at Bandung, Indonesia, promises to be 
a widely representative gathering. Of the 
25 invitees and the 5 sponsoring countries, 
25 have alrendy indicated that they will be 
represented, and the remaining 5 are ex- 
pected to accept the invitation. 

This meeting may prove to be the prelude 
to one of the most significant events of our 
time. For these 30 countries, including well 
over half of the human race, may be on the 
way to concerted action which will give 
voice and sanction to their determination to 
live no longer as second- or third-class citi- 
zens in the world. 

The calling of this conference by the 
Columbo Powers (Burma, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, and Pakistan) serves to highlight 
the supreme importance of the free Asian 
nations within the current international sit- 
uation. If large-scale war is averted, it is 
our understanding that there will be waged 
in Asia during the months and years ahead 
an intensive economic competition between 
the western nations on the one hand and, on 
the other, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. 

In line with our traditional friendship 
with the Asien people and to assume that 
the free world shall not lose by default the 
economic struggle for the loyalty of the free 
Asian area, we, the trustees of the Church 
Peace Union, believe that the United States 
should immediately initiate two courses of 
action, We, therefore, earnestly urge our 
Government to give prompt attention to two 
issues: 

1. To appropriate as quickly as possible 
the amount of approximately $1 billion, the 
obligational authority requested by the ad- 
ministration for these crucially important 
Asian programs. 

2. To devise an efficient way to administer 
the disbursement of these funds, if the For- 
eign Operations Administration is allowed to 
go out of existence on June 30, 1955, as di- 
rected by Congress. We hope that the tenure 
of FOA will be extended, at least until an 
effective organization can be provided, ade- 
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quate to handle the immense ald-to-Asia 
programs. It should be noted that unifica- 
tion of foreign-aid activities under FOA has 
to date saved both money and personnel. 

The United States and its western allies 
must truly become good partners if they are 
to participate successfully in the economic 
competition already being waged in the free 
Asia arc. More bases of mutual respect and 
mutual interest must be established. New 
areas of agreed cooperation for mutual ad- 
vantage must be found. How we meet this 
immense problem will be of fateful impor- 
tance, in both the short and long term, if 
we aim to widen the reaches of a genuinely 
free world in which an increasing number of 
stable, self-reliant, and independent na- 
tions are joined. The immediate contribu- 
tion we can make toward this end is to ap- 
propriate adequate funds for the prospec- 
tive Asian programs and to provide for their 
efficient administration. 


HENRY A. ATKINSON, 
General Secretary 
(For the Board of Trustees, the 
Church Peace Union). 


Mr. Stevenson Goes It Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
last night’s Washington Evening Star. 

It relates to Adlai Stevenson’s so- 
called foreign policy speech and is ex- 
tremely enlightening as to how one 
without the responsibility of formulat- 
ing policy feels perfectly free to adjust 
his dramatic pronouncements from day 
to day in accordance with what appears 
expedient at the moment, regardless of 
what the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions may be. 

The article follows: 

Mr. STEVENSON Gors Ir Atons—He Rocks 
THE Boat AT A CRITICAL TIME, Wirn His 
PEACE-AT-ANY-Pnrice PLEA 

(By David Lawrence) 

If Adlai Stevenson had contrived purposely 
to encourage the Communist Chinese to be- 
lieve that America is disunited and that her 
allles are seriously at odds with her on far- 
eastern policy, he could not have delivered 
n more convincing speech to that end than 
he did on Monday night. 

For, while to many Americans the former 
presidential candidate would seem to have 
been motivated merely by domestic political 
considerations and by his own ambitions— 
which can be realized only by undermining 
the political popularity of President Eisen- 
hower—the Red Chinese could well imagine 
that the speech represent the beginning of a 
retreat by the Democratic majority now in 
control of Congress. Only a few weeks ago 
they voted solidly to support the resolution 
authorizing the President to use our mili- 
tary force to defend Formosa and “related 
Positions and territories of that area.” Is 
“bipartisanship” to be spelled differently 
now, with divisive speeches by partisans at a 
time of grave crisis in international affairs? 

There are, of course, differences of opin- 
ion here and abroad over the extent to which 
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the “related areas”"—namely, the offshore 
islands—shall be defended. But the issue 
was thoroughly debated in Congress, and 
it would seem that Mr. Stevenson now is 
merely accentuating a difference that has 
already been resolved. For the Congress was 
informed that there was no intention on the 
part of the President to defend the offshore 
islands as such, but to defend them “only in 
situations which are recognizable as parts 
of, or definite preliminaries to, an attack” on 
Formosa. This has been made clear to Mem- 
bers of Congress on the Democratic side, and 
especially to Senator WALTER GEORGE, Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. But now it would appear 
that Mr. Stevenson has publicly repudiated 
the leadership of the Georgia Senator and 
prefers to go it alone in proclaiming what he 
believes should be the foreign policy of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. Stevenson, moreover, calls for a decla- 
ration by the allied nations condemning the 
use of force in and around Formosa, This 
is predicated on the assumption that the 
Red Chinese will likewise refrain from using 
force. Senator GEORGE favors the renuncia- 
tion of the use of force In and around For- 
mosa, and so does President Elsenhower, who 
has called for a cease-fire to be arranged 
by the U. N. It is not Mr. Eisenhower or 
our allies who can regulate whether force 
shall be used. Only the Red Chinse can de- 
cide whether there is to be war in the Far 
East. Any pronouncements about United 
States policy should be left to the President 
of the United States to make. 

The speech by the former presidential can- 
didate is full of contradictions so character- 
istic of many of his addresses. While, for 
example, he condemns the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for not doing what it says, and 
for not meaning what it announces in Its 
threat of massive retaliation, Mr. Stevenson 
unfortunately chooses as his illustration the 
allied retreat in Indochina. For this he 
blames America when he ought to know that 
the United States backed down from the use 
of force there because neither the French 
nor the British—our allles—would go along 
with us. Here was a case in which Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr, Dulles did precisely what 
Mr. Stevenson now pleads should be done— 
namely, adopted an attitude deferential to 
the wishes of our allies. But having fol- 
lowed our allies, America is now blamed by 
Mr. Stevenson for the loss of Indochina. 
He certainly cannot have it both ways. 

Mr. Stevenson's speech exhibits a greater 
concern for the feelings of the allies than 
it does for the feclings of the American 
people. This is probably due to a desire 
to make it appear that in foreign policy 
the administration is inept and incompe- 
tent. While professing high motives him- 
self, Mr. Stephenson accuses the adminis- 
tration of yielding to considerations ot do- 
mestic political expediency in making its 
far eastern policies. There are critics in- 
side the Republican Party but fortunately 
they have not been in favor of appeasing the 
Communists, and are trying Instead to keep 
the administration from yielding to those 
peace at any price elements in the Repub- 
lican Party which, like Mr. Stevenson, adyo- 
cate withdrawal from the offshore islands, 

Mr. Stevenson would, of course, wash his 
hands of any responsibility if the policy he 
advocates were really adopted. If, for exam- 
ple, after the United States withdrew moral 
support from the Nationalist Government 
and a disintegration of morale developed 
on Formosa among the troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek—which Mr. Stevenson now signifi- 
cantly derides as “over-age'’—the titular 
leader of the Democratic Party probably 
would not concede that, by his speech and 
proposals, he had helped to break down the 
morale of the Nationalist troops on Formosa, 
just as the Truman-Acheson administration 
did in pulling the rug from bencath Chiang 
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Kal-shek's forces on the mainland of China 
in 1949. 

Mr. Stevenson 1s rocking the boat at a 
critical time, and if his words are heeded 
by the Democratic majority in Congress, then 
America is headed for the era of chaos and 
divided Government predicted by many ob- 
servers last autumn. The American people 
during the campaign were promised coop- 
eration by the Democrats in upholding the 
hands of the President, especially in foreign 
policy. But Mr. Steyenson evidently does 
not feel obligated now to see that this pledge 
is fulfilled. 


Panel Discussion: The Roots of 
Prejudice Examined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the text of a panel dis- 
cussion on the Roots of Prejudice that 
was held by the New York Herald Trib- 
une Forum for high schools, and in 
which young students from six countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa took part. 

This panel discussion reveals in a sin- 
gularly illuminating way how prejudice 
and bigotry derive from ignorance, from 
a craving for superiority, and from the 
example set by the elder generation. I 
believe that there is much to be learned 
from the frank views of these young- 
sters, and I urge my fellow Congressmen 
to read and reflect on what they have to 

y. 

I also want to express my appreciation 
and admiration for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, for the very valuable pro- 
gram that they have now been conduct- 
ing for 9 years. Here is one great metro- 
politan newspaper that deserves a uni- 
versal salute for its earnest and effective 
efforts to bring to the youth of this 
country, and of others, an understanding 
of the nature of our world and of our 
world problems by a direct interchange 
of views. A program like the Youth 
High School Forum of the Herald Trib- 
une is an encouraging silver lining to a 
troubled world cloud. 

Panet Discussion: THE Roots or PREJUDICE 
EXAMINED 

(Forron's Note.—The panel discussion, The 
Roots of Prejudice, at the Forum among Gur 
Ben Ari, of Israel; LeBrecht “Pifi" Hesse, Gold 
Coast; Marlene Roodt, Union of South Africa; 
Akram Z. Barakat, Jordan; Per Friis Rusten, 
Norway, and Hisako Shimazu, Japan.) 

Maatene. I have spent most of my energy 
during the last 3 months trying to figure out 
what has been happening to me since I came 
here. And, Fifi, I still don't know. But one 
thing Ido know. A person can change more 
in 3 months than I ever thought possible. 
Sometimes I can't identify myself with the 
Marlene who left Johannesburg last Decem- 
ber to be the Forum delegate from the Union 
of South Africa, 

Frrt. I think all of us have had the same 
feeling to some extent, Mariene. 

MARLENE. You see, when I got on that 
Pan American plane, I had never met a 
Negro on terms of equality. And I was won- 
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dering so much about what it would be like 
here that it never occurred to me the plane 
would soon be picking up other African dele- 
gates. Then we put down at Accra in the 
Gold Coast. The American cultural attache 
came up to me and asked if I would like 
to meet the delegates from the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria—Fifi and Minjiba. I was scared 
stiff, knowing how the Gold Coast regarded 
white South Africa and what they had been 
saying about us in the newspapers. 

Firr. I was scared, too. But I decided to 
be prepared for anything and play it the 
way she did. Marlene offered her hand first. 

MARLENE. By the time we got to Lisbon 
the next afternoon, the three of us were 
sitting on two seats, finishing an enormous 
box of chocolates I had been given when 
I left Johannesburg. We didn't stop talk- 
ing for a minute, and when we got over New 
York City at 5 a. m. Christmas morning, oh, 
it was so exciting, All the Christmas trees 
were lit. At Idlewild we got the first feeling 
of what the forum would be like—looking 
for lost luggage, helping and waliting for 
each other. I didn't know then how com- 
plicated things would be fore me here, some- 
times. 

Firt. I wonder if you realize how hard 
things have been for Marlene here? 

MARLENE. You are still in character, Fifl. 
For when things have been hardest you have 
often been the one who understood me best; 
(looking at audience) if Fifi knows what I'm 
talking about when I explain apartheid, why 
can't you? 

Fırt, Why don't you give it another try? 

MarLENE, The government of South Africa 
follows a policy of “apartheid” (separate- 
ness). It arises from the basic differences 
between two peoples whose customs, relig- 
ious habits, and state of civilization are so 
far apart, and from the fact that power is in 
the hands of a small minority. There are 
2%½ million white people in the Union of 
South Africa, and 8 million blacks. In 
theory, “apartheid” will set both black and 
white free to develop to the full extent of 
their capacities, leaving each free to preserve 
its own culture, and eventually the blacks 
will take over their own government and we 
will keep ours. © I have discovered 
since I have been here that the race problem 
at home is far more complex than I ever 
realized. I know that we are not born preju- 
diced, but that we accept the readymade at- 
titudes of others, and that the social order 
of today conveys lessons which we absorb 
without conscious learning. 

Frī, Let me try to put this matter of 
prejudice in perspective, The word “preju- 
dice" comes from two Latin words—"prae,” 
which means before,“ and “Judicium,” 
which means “Judgment.” Literally, preju- 
dice means preconceived Judgment. People 
make preconceived judgments—become 
prejudiced—when they don't know the facts, 
or when they do know the facts and don't 
like them. For example, when our interests 
conflict with the interest of others, we make 
ourselves belleve that others deserve less 
than we do, in order to be at peace with our- 
selves. We think of another as inferior, to 
create for ourselves a feeling of superiority. 


CITES SURVEY HERE 


Let me tell you about a survey I conducted 
in some high schools here. I asked a number 
of Negro girls how often white boys took 
them out on dates. About 90 percent had 
never been out with a white boy. The re- 
maining 10 percent could count the number 
of times on their fingers. The experience of 
Negro boys was about the same. 

What is responsible for this segregation in 
uns ted schools, where Negroes and 
Whites do everything together? Some say 
the reason is economic; that the average 
Negro income is less than the White. I don't 
think this is the only reason, or the most 
important. It is the old contempt, inherited 
from the days of slavery. No matter how 
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widely publicized the Supreme Court de- 
cision, the basic cause of segregation still 
exists in ourselves. We must see that they 
are removed. 

Martens. You see how difficult Fifi makes 
things for me? How easy the policy of 
apartheid would be if skin color did make 
one person superior to another. 

Frrr, Marlene, let me say what needs to be 
said here, because it is easier for me than 
for you. There is a fundamental difference 
in educational development and rate of 
adjustment to Western machine civilization 
that makes it difficult for the white South 
African to treat the native as an equal to- 
day. Why this difference exists is another 
question. But it is also dificult when people 
used the word “native” as if it were syn- 
onymous with “savage” and “primitive” and 
“uncivilized.” 

I recently saw an advertisement on a sub- 
way here which read: “You need not go 
native for comfort.” It showed & picture 
of a woman from somewhere in the East 
Indies, very scantily dressed. It was an ad- 
vertisement for girdles. Another example 
of how we are unconsciously taught that 
“natives” are primitive. 

AFRICA IS CHANGING 


MARLENE. And, Fifl, let me say what is 
easier for me to say than you. 
the ages the whites in Africa have believed 
that the native is not fit for the company of 
whites, and so must be separated from them. 
They have not helped the native as much as 
they should to adjust to the civilization they 
imposed on him. Too much of our policy has 
been based on fear of our fellow man, rather 
than confidence in him. But things are be- 
ginning to change. People are beginning to 
realize that the natives are human beings 
just like we are, and must have the same 
opportunities. All Africa is changing—white 
as well as black. And South Africa has 
achieved more in the last 10 years than was 
done in the previous 200. 

Firr. But to get this conversation in per- 
spective for an American audience, one of us 
has to say that the situation in South Africa 
is about 100 times more complicated and 
difficult than in the most backward of the 
American Southern States. 

Martens. Thank you, Fifl. Also, our prob- 
lem is not only between whites and blacks, 
There are the coloreds and the Asians. The 
United States of American has solved her 
problem, legally at least, and the world ap- 
proves. What we do has repercussions all 
over native Africa, in the whole Arab world, 
and all over Asia. If you think your problem 
of coexistence with communism is dificult, I 
wonder what you would do with our problem 
of coexistence if you live in Johannesburg. 

Fırt, It is the genuine feeling of all of us 
Africans that blacks and whites can work to- 
gether peacefully. But under existing cir- 
cumstances we find it difficult. A famous 
educator from the Gold Coast once said: 
“You can play all sorts of tunes on the black 
piano keys, and all sorts of tunes on the 
white. But for harmony you must use them 
both.” Marlene, you have testified to our 
friendship: What would it be like if I came to 
Johannesburg? 

PRECONCEIVED JUDGMENTS 


MARLENE. You know the answer. But your 
question gives me a chance to say this: It's 
something I have been wanting to get off my 
chest for weeks. I think I have a better 
understanding of how an American Negro 
feels, deep inside, than all of you white 
Americans. 

For 3 months now I have been Judged—by 
most of you—not for what I am—me, Mar- 
lene Roodt, an individual—but by your pre- 
conceived Judgments about my country. 

Now, Fifi—a direct answer to your question. 
If you come to Johannesburg it will not be 
the same, nor would it if I went to Accra. 
We would both be prisoners. 
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For. I have always hated white South 
Africans violently, because they are Negro- 
phobists. But, believe me. I like the first 
white South African I ever saw very much. 
I think our stay in this country proved to 
me that all white South Africans don’t fit my 
stereotype of them. 

I recently visited the Museum of Modern 
Art and saw the exhibit on “The Family 
of Man.” The whole range of pictures was 
wonderful, and impressed me greatly. But 
one picture from South Africa impressed me 
most. It was a picture of a Negro standing 
by a rock, with his eyes uplifted unto Heavy- 
en, and under it was written, Who is on my 
side? Who?” 

A JORDAN VIEWPOINT 


Axnam. When I was chosen to represent 
Jordan in this forum, I did not know there 
would also be a delegate from Israel. Then, 
in the letter of congratulations from Mrs. 
Waller, telling us how to prepare for the 
trip, I saw the name of Israel among the 
countries to be represented. It was really 
difficult for me to think how I would act. 

My first thought was that I would not 
speak with him at all, and treat him ss our 
countries treat each other. But this was 
difficult from the beginning because his 
country was Usted as "Israel" and we call it 
“Palestine.” I talked to some of my teachers 
and friends to get their advice. Some said I 
should not speak to him at all. Others said 
I should treat him just as I would treat any 
of the other delegates, to show him that we 
do not Lave any enmity against people. 

When Gur arrived at Kober House the day 
after I did, together with the boys from Italy 
and Switzerland, I got to know him just as 
I did the other delegates. We all had so 
much in common as members of the same 
group that our political differences didn’t 

up. 
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Two days later we both happened to be 
assigned to wash dishes together, with some 
of the other delegates, and Gur and I started 
to talk about the Palestine problem. I was 
urprised to find that some of the others had 
not even heard about it. In trying to explain 
to them, we had to go easy on the heat in 
order to shed some light. And although we 
were talking about a very complicated prob- 
lem from very different points of view, still 
neither of us broke a dish. 

JUDAISM AND ZIONISM 

Only 3 months ago, I used to think that 
all the Jews are Zionists. Since I have been 
here, I have realized that there are some 
Jews who don't have any faint idea about 
Zionism. So, a very good thing I learned, 
first of all, is that Judaism is not synony- 
mous with Zionism. Judaism is a religion. 
Zionism is a political idea, So we should not 
confuse the two. 

Therefore, although I still have prejudice 
against Zionism—naturally enough—I don't 
have anything against Judaism now. How- 
ever, as an Arab, I do feel prejudice against 
Zionism because of all the troubles it has 
brought to this part of the Middie East. 

My job here as a forum delegate, in six 
different host schools and all the others I 
have visited, has been to talk about. my 
country and explain our point of view. In 
some of these schools there have been not 
only large numbers of Jewish students but 
many Zionists, In many cases I gave them 
their first opportunity to hear the other point 
of view. And it was also my first opportunity 
to discuss this problem with Zionists. 

I was so glad you know—I really felt 
happy—when some of them not only under- 
stood my point of view but really appre- 
ciated a chance for discussion instead of 
angry argument. It was the first time for 
some of them to see that the other point of 
view is possible. 

Now I have talked enough about Pales- 
tine, This is just one of the many diffi- 
cult problems between countries that the 
34 of us represent. The thing that the 
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last 3 months has made us wonder about— 
since all of us are friends—is this: Since 
people from anywhere like people from any- 
where as individuals, and since everybody 
seems to agree that wars usually do more 
harm than good, where is the point where 
people forget what their common interests 
are, and start fighting each other? 

This is a complicated question—too com- 
plicated ‘or students to solve. Maybe the 
fact that we have asked the question here, 
in the U. N., will have some small influence 
on the official delegates who occupy these 
seats and who will be back here again next 
week, trylag to find the answers. 

ISRAEL'S VIEWPOINT 


Gur. I've got another suggestion for the 
diplomats who come back here on Monday. 
If they haven't time to wash their dishes 
together, maybe they could play ping pong? 
After Akram and I finished doing those 
dishes he told you about, I went down to 
the ping pong table with the Arab league. 
I beat Rifaat, from Egypt, but then Akram 
beat me. 

Speaking of the Arab League, Saniya, from 
the Lebanon, was washing dishes that day 
when Akram and I were drying them. She 
didn’t say a word when we were talking 
about the Middle East. At first I thought 
she kept quiet so that it wouldn't be two 
against one. Then I discovered she was 
having to concentrate all her attention on 
doing a job she never had learned how to do 
in the Lebanon. 

Five months ago, when I wrote my essay 
on The World We Want for the forum 
competition, I wrote as an Israeli, without 
any international experience. In the course 
of these 3 months, my horizon has been 
considerably widened. 

In these 3 months, I have often felt my- 
self thinking similar to an American, a 
Burmese, or a Japanese. 

Once I aven got myself into a really tough 
spot! It started as a game. You know that 
in each host school we have been together 
with 2 or 3 other forum delegates. Lis- 
tening to each other say the same things 
about our countries so many times in assem- 
bly programs, we practically learn each oth- 
ers’ speeches by heart. S0, one night in 
Washington when all of us were together, 
just for fun we exchanged roles to see how 
well we could present another's point of 
view. And I found myself being the dcle- 
gate from Jordan, trying to convince the 
delegate from Israel (played by another of 
the delegates from the Middle East). In 
the end it was a draw. 

OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 

We have had a lot of fun. But we have 
also discussed many serious problems. 

Sometimes I realize how narrow-minded 
people can be pursuing only selfish inter- 
ests, and forgetting that there is something 
more fundamental—serving good interna- 
tional interests, as nations and as individ- 
uals. Of course, this is not as easy as it 
may sound, Coming back to what you said, 
Akram, about your experience here, and what 
you discovered about Judalsm and Zion- 
ism. My experiences were entirely differ- 
ent. I am happy to say that all the Jews 
I met and also most of the non-Jews I talked 
to were very sympathetic toward Israel and 
what it stands for. Especially the Zionists, 
who see in the ancient new country of Is- 
rael the fulfillment of their age-long hopes. 
Our different experiences here show how 
complicated problems are. 

We don’t want a world where we can 
breathe freely in the morning just because 
no calamity happened overnight. We don't 
want a world where countries spend most of 
their energy on armaments in order to bring 
closer the possibility of dying together. In 
stead we should be finding a way to live to- 
gether. 
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This forum encouraged me to be an opti- 
mist. Now I am sure that coexistence is 
possible, 

PROUD OF COUNTRY 

This forum helped me in another way. It 
made me proud of being a citizen of my 
young country. I was asked many times 
whether I would like to live here. To me it 
was like asking, would I like to exchange my 
parents. However, I find much that is alike 
in your country and mine. Both countries 
face the problem of Integration, the prob- 
lem of forming one nation out of people 
from everywhere. And we are overcoming 
their prejudices and making one nation just 
as you have. 

Israel is a country of challenge that gives 
every citizen a feeling of being needed—es- 
pecially the youth. 

What my country needs now, as all other 
nations, is peace. We have much construc- 
tive, creative work to do. War prevents this 
and solves nothing. 

I sald I was an optimist. I wonder 
whether we will be able to impart the won- 
derful experiences we have had here to as 
many as we would like to. Maybe that is 
why I can end by saying I wish the politicians 
would solve their problems the same way we 
did. We lived here in the world we want, a 
peaceful world which, discounting preju- 
dices, can be achieved, 

CULTURAL POLICIES 


Pre. Of course, it is not only through the 
Policies of governments that we get our 
prejudices toward other peoples. 

In Europe, people often go crazy about 
what they call the “cultural policy” of the 
United States. Americans, of course, claim 
that they haven't any cultural policy at all. 
This Is theoretically right, since the American 
government doesn’t control which American 
movies are sent abroad, or which books. 

The practical result is that you do have a 
cultural policy, determined by Hollywood and 
Mickey Spillane. 

Do people actually have to come here—as 
we did—to find out how hospitable and 
friendly you are? Of course, I realize now 
that you take this side of American life so 
much for granted that you are not inclined 
to talk about it. But you must realize that 
if you want our military solidarity, you must 
also have our psychological support and we 
could never respect America in the cultural 
field through Hollywood as it is today. 

So why don't you find a way to let us know 
you as you really are? 

I wonder, too, how many of our prejudices 
come from history books we used in school? 
I am proud of my history teacher, When 
we read about how the old Vikings used to 
ravage down in England and Central Europe, 
he always says, “Remember, boys, this is 
nothing to be proud of.” Few teachers man- 
age to be so objective. And too many stress 
differences instead of similarities between 
countries, 

CONTRAST IN JAPAN 


Hisako. But sometimes, when countries 
are far away, they do not stress the differ- 
ences enough. When I was in Japan, I 
thought that China was a very far-off coun- 
try. Here, to my surprise, many people con- 
sider China and Japan the same country. 

Per. What are some of the differences you 
found in Japan and America. 

Hisaxo. In Japan, people who can have a 
car are only upper class, and then they use 
the car mostly for business. Here I saw a 
washing woman come to clean the house 
driving a Buick. 


It is envious that American women are 
given much time to please or to develop 
their knowledge by many convenient ma- 
chines. It is difficult for us to do something 
in the world after marriage. 

But everything is too automatic and simi- 
lar here. I wonder if you understand the 
taste of hand-made things, or the pleasure 
of delicate variation? 
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Here I danced with boys for the first time. 
I was surprised at the scene of the party. 
If I had written my parents about it in detail, 
they would have taken me back to Japan. 


NORWAY'S DIFFERENCE 


Per. Our social life in Norway is much the 
same as yours, but I did notice one thing 
in the schools that is different. I got the 
impression that American high-school teach- 
ers may talk about some of their political 
opinions in classes. As far as I know there 
are no laws, as there are in Norway, to pre- 
vent them from doing so. At home, we may 
have any kind of political discussion in 
class, but the teacher has to stay out of it. 

I will never forget what I heard in an 
American citizenship class of 11-to-13-year- 
olds I visited here. The teacher said, “Today 
we are going to talk about communism for 
the first time.” The children sat with wide- 
open eyes. When he finished his descrip- 
tion he asked the children what they thought 
could be done to stop communism. He didn't 
give a definition of communism, and gave 
the impression that even socialism, which 
includes my country, Norway, is a synonym 
for dictatorship. This is dangerous. A 13- 
year-old does not have the intellectual ca- 
pacity to question what he hears in school. 
And because it is human to stick to first 
opinions, a person tries to make later im- 
pressions conform to his original idea, and 
thereby becomes prejudiced. 


MENTAL INDIGESTION 


Hrsako. I notice another difference be- 
tween your schools and ours. Sometimes 
in Japan we take too many subjects with 
speedy lesson. It makes us indigestion and 
our knowledge we get in this way is not 
real one. 

I could not find in the classroom of Amer- 
ican high school who is intelligent and who 
is not so. Here everyone joins in discussion, 
No one fears that they should make a mis- 
take. It is indeed quite different from us, 
where only the most intelligent would dare 
to speak in class. 

American children are not shy any they 
say and do what they think to be right 
without hesitation. We must learn that 
character from them, because sometimes we 
are too polite in discussion and few say 
their opinions. Even if we knew the answer 
for teacher's question, we do not say until he 
points us out. 

I think equality and individualism must 
be applied to Japanese education. 

Per. But, Hisako, Americans have been in 
Japan for 10 years now. Haven't they already 
brought new ideas, like individualism, to 
Japan? 

Hisako. Japanese know the word indi- 
vidualism” now, but we don’t practice it. 
Something in our very old thought prevents 
it. To be conservative, modest, patient, re- 
spectful, and obedient is part of our char- 
acter, I found a word that describes it— 
introspective, internal, Japanese people 
have composure. 

We do not show ourselves to others. To 
us, when you express feelings in big expres- 
sion, it proves you don't feel deeply and will 
forget soon. 

In this we are so different from Ameri- 
cans. What we think is delicate, you call 
ungenerous. What to us is modesty, to you 
is secrecy. 

Before I came I knew that there was 
diference between Japanese and Americans 
in customs and behavior. Now I know that 
there is something very different in our 
minds. 

Just after the war, when we began to know 
the word “democracy,” a teacher called her 
cluss for an examination, They answered, 
“No, we do not want to take it. Because 
now we are free,” 

We have been much in contact, but we 
have only understood the surface of each 
other’s culture. We have not yet under- 
stood what in each is best. 
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Gur Ben Ari, 17, born in Tel-Aviv, Israel, 
attends Hebrew Gymnasium Herzlia in Tel- 
Aviv. Joined Boy Scouts and Maccabi sport 
organization. Chief interests are track ath- 
letics, rowing, and handball. Has received 
silver medals for running, long jump, and 
discus throwing in competitions for the last 
4 years. Has played violin for 8 years, and 
is member of school orchestra. 

Lebrecht Wilhelm Hesse, 18, student at 
Accra Academy, Accra, Gold Coast. Winning 
of an essay competition in connection with 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth gave him 
“happiest day of my life.” Suffered from 
hazing in first weeks at school, but soon sét- 
tled down to enjoy Latin, literature, and his- 
tory. Never did get to like algebra and 
geometry. Favorite pastime is swimming 
and favorite hobby is reading. Also a theater 
fan and likes to read books he has earlier 
seen filmed. President of school branch of 
United Nations Students Association. Hopes 
to become lawyer. 

Marlene Roodt, 17, from Krugersdorp, 
South Africa, is a crack athlete and wants 
to be a journalist. Born at Pretoria, de- 
scribes herself as brunette with hazel eyes. 
Has studied English, art, biology, history, 
and geography at Monument High School. 
Likes languages, but not geography. At 
school is prefect, 1 of 4 members of stu- 
dent council. Captain of girls’ athletic team 
and hockey team. Holds school record for 
several hurdle and sprint distances. Played 
on first team in softball and volleyball, and 
likes swimming and tennis. Hobbies include 
oil painting and sketching, collecting clas- 
sical and light opera records. Likes modern 
music but says “this excludes wild jazz.” 
Likes public speaking and debating, is “fond 
of knitting, but not keen on sewing.” 

Akram Z. Barakat, 17, student at Al-Ahliy- 
yah College, Ramallah, Jordan, was born in 
Jaffa, Palestine, son of a citrus-fruit exporter. 
Family left Jaffa in 1949 because of disturb- 
ances between Arabs and Jews and settled 
in Ramallah, which had superior educational 
{cilities for Akram and his two brothers. 
Always ranked high in his classes, conduct, 
and initiative. Was named by his college 
principal to be a candidate for the Herald 
Tribune Forum, and easily passed subse- 
quent competitive tests. 

Per Friis Rusten, 17, born in Oslo, Norway, 
is now in secondary public school in Dram- 
men. Remembers living during World War 
II in Harstad, in north of Norway. His father 
died in 1949, since he has lived with his 
mother in Drammen. Has made several trips 
to the middle and south of Europe and to 
Great Britain. 

Shimazu is from Osaka, Japan. 
Was born in Tokyo in 1936. Has been keen 
about reading from childhood, and reads all 
kinds of books. Says that although she was 
rather delicate, she played games and was 
good at climbing trees and roofs, like a boy. 
In 1946, was baptized and named Maria Ber- 
nadetta by a Roman Catholic father. En- 
joys school and lists hobbies as music, mov- 
ies, and reading books, of course. Father is 
head of Dai Nippon Spinning & Weaving Co, 
at Osaka. 


National Better Material Handling and 
Packaging Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 14, 1955 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
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herein correspondence together with 

certain comments relating to my resolu- 

tion to establish a National Better Ma- 

terial Handling and Packaging Week: 
AMERICAN MATERIAL HANDLING 


Soctety, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio, April 7, 1955. 
Hon. PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Roprno: I am enclosing a letter 
from Mr. W. T, Paricy, president, Association 
of American Railroads. 

In support of the program to establish a 
National Better Material Handling and Pack- 
aging Week, I would request that this letter 
be included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
& part of the effort. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. HALL, 

Westinghouse 
Meter Division, 


National Secretary, 
Electric Corp., 
Newark, N. J. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1955. 
Mr. J. W. HALL, 

National Secretary, American Mate- 
rial Handling Society, Inc., care of 
Westinghouse Electrie Corp., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Dear Ma. HALL: Pursuant to the promise 
made in my letter of March 22, I am enclos- 
ing a short item entitled “The Railroads 
and Materials Handling” for such use as you 
may desire to make of it in connection with 
National Better Material Handling and Pack- 
aging Week. 

Sincerely, 
W. T. Fanter. 


THE RATLROADS AND MATERIALS HANDLING 


Materials handling, even with a specific 
commodity of uniform size and within a de- 
lineated area, such as & warehouse or portion 
of a warehouse, presents numerous Chal- 
lenges, Consider, then, the complexities of a 
system virtually without limitation and it 
becomes clear why the railroads constitute 
the most versatile materials handling sys- 
tem in the world today. Ever since the in- 
vention of the wheel, methods involving its 
use for the movement of materials have been 
progressing. The development of the steel 
rali greatly accelerated this progress and has 
led to the vast network of railroad materials 
handling facilities. 

The nature of materials to be handled 
varies greatly. Commodities may be solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, with extensive differences 
in size, shape, density, and other character- 
istics, The versatility of the materials han- 
dling system represented by the railroads 
permits the movement of all these commod- 
ities to virtually any destination at any time, 
regardiess of weather, and the dependability 
of delivery is the key to the smoothly func- 
tioning, scheduled operation of industry. 

Within the railroads’ own plant are numer- 
ous examples of progression of materials han- 
dling research and study. To see the results 
of such study one has only to visit the supply 
department of a railroad and observe its vast 
and continuous movement of materials 
through methods incorporating the latest 
and most modern handling devices. 

While the materials handled by the supply 
department of a railroad are numerous and 
varied indeed, they are generally consistently 
uniform within specific limits, and we must 
visit the freight-station platform where less- 
than-carload freight is being handled to ob- 
serve true diversification of materials. Here 
we may see articles varying from a small 
item, such as a box weighing less than a 
pounds, to packages of varying weights and 
dimensions. 

Studies involving the expeditious and safe 
handling of such materials have brought 
about the development, acquisition, instal- 
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lation, and use of many devices, Including 
motorized lift trucks, motorized burden- 
carrying trucks, tractors, and trailers, roller 
conveyors, and containers, as well as mecha- 
nized conveyor systems involving the use of 
four-wheeled or two-wheeled trucks at- 
tached to and towed by a chain conveyor. 

In carrying out their big, basic Job of 
handling materials, the railroads have also 
developed special equipment like the covered 

ear for the handling of bulk commod- 
ities, the automobile rack car for handling 
set-up automobiles, specially equipped gon- 
dola cars for automobile frame loading and 
rack cars for the more expeditious handling 
of pulpwood. But railroads go even further 
than that. There is no other industry that 
provides material handling equipment com- 
parable to the automatic dumping machines 
for the handling of lake and tidewater coal 
and the ore unloading machines for the dis- 

of vessels. Livestock pens and grain 
elevators that are, in many instances, owned 
by railroads are another indication of the 
extent to which the railroads go to make 
materials handling easier for the shipping 
and receiving public. 

Still ancther example of progress in nra- 
terials handling on the railroads is the de- 
velopment of “piggyback” service, which en- 
talis the hauling of over-the-road motor 
truck trailers on flat cars. Continual re- 
search is likewise under way to improve the 
methods of handling such materials as lum- 
ber, plywood, plasterboard and similar com- 
Modities generally loaded on flat cars, as well 
as the handling of bulk commodities in cov- 
ered hopper cars, Another recent innovation 
is the development of such interior car fa- 
cilities as permanent lading strap anchors 
for economical bracing and protection of 
shipments moving in box cars, Car design 
advances, including improved draft gear and 
easy riding trucks, are also highly important. 
Other contemporary plant improvements re- 
late to tracks, bridges, communications, and 

One of the most outstanding 
is, of course, the transition from 
steam to diesel motive power. 

In such ways docs materials handling con- 
tinue to receive aggressive attention through 
research and investment on the American 
railroads. Improvements in the field are an 
important factor in enabling railroads to 
provide the best possible service at the lowest 
Possible cost. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cone or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDExES:—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the Concres- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23. $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. G30, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 
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1. Arrangement of the datly Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorn shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction 18 

3. Return of manuscript —When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and If all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer fs authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furntshed—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
Will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Coneress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

g. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters —The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript ts 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, teie- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CoNnGcREssionaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Iilustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorn and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
coples; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
coples; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
coples; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for officlal use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 8 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 
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Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
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